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doo’.r -ncj of Mr. Mill and Mi. UA,iv.;oi;icT, to ilaU within tlio 
piv^ nLfiri of aHw*A\i.f )o h'^isilution. I\ix. (/aiidwixl’s fftatepiout 
ii v.'us ivuje«3nry to do sonieihinj; to satisfy generaJ opinioa 
tK-Jonj»:'i to a kiiid f»f ajK^Iogy which ought to be vig'iiantly 
watched aiifi sn/piH;to«l ; hut iMr. ilAfCOdisT’a general piv-^po- 
j uou (*f Ife'jjinjy^erhich ie iu> Nmgor eaiiceniod . »«itions luvc* Mill Jess practiwtl value. If it were the fact that 
no )iOi*tion it.- the- old i Kfiijur/ at ' half tho crime of the country could be prevented by shutting 
■ wJihdi i» i-.eo'^ii'ui d to a ' pU8'iic hoi.i.^j.5 ten uiinutcs earlier, Mr. Hakcouut would in 


t ' i o3'« -d I he fii.' 




dor the Qcni^titUtJSpnnl onarcl.y. Within living 
iv AilnUUraof ua abwdnte KunM.TiO- «-.ut *vuryj.H:d the 
^ I’ ijf-tiSnui'dorj'Ua insurrection agaiui»t the 

aro j*epresent(‘d by the present cliasonticnty. 
Kmpiro. 'Hte Bohemian nobles enjoyed 
I heir i Is*? • of ttiirRary and civil diguitife ; but it riovcir occurred 
'<» them • defend againsi the cciitral despotism the aociont 
•11 munh •« of wii'ndi they liavo wnew been so atrongly 
« ij vn»^K.,P‘d. Ifiingaiy was swi » coostitutioiuil kingdiuu. 
'riur VVh “erii Suites gain in dignity as well as In opporiunitioa 
of impL'ovomcnt by bocoming portions of u great country 
;'f)vt!rni'c! on a j^iidiamcntury system. It is only through the 
Council xf the I'linpirc that any of the contributory States can 
•xerelfe'j rontixd over foreign policy in which they have 
a <h.;ep a.;d oouiniori mterobt. It now iipj^ears tliat, after the 
ouiimicn. ijinent of die war of 1870, the (ilovi rument of 
Vienna oeld out to the Fr. ^i'.h j'hurfimii illusory promi<3^ of 
n.>.hi^laiv -1. No freely elct U-.I J'iiriiuineiit would ibr a monmut 
have ('( unlt-naaccd a ruinous polic}'. At the stfune time 
Count . Knuvs'iY, a? Pnnu- Minister of if ungary, ascertained 
that th'; V'dlng oi tl’.e J\irlituji<.nt and ci' ‘i.i. nation was <>pp» 5 Sts*l 
to rnlimi ; and he lia?: latuly declart-d that it would have 
hciMi j:Mp«\s:;ii}h' for the CrowVi Uj hav<'. opposed itself to 
iho fl'i. ' Liijiinion of the ])eoph\ 'Hie ^\'cst^*rIl IijaU’ of the 
iiiv iM y, incliidii.g Bohemia and C.allfta, is as fully ontitletl 
as ilu i--'iry to |hnu ajid enforoo an indcp-jiideut judgrin-nt ou 
'.4 of national [»olicy; and it Is evident that the p/ro- 
vineial Dietd '.'nly doj-rive their const Itiwnts of Ic-giiimafo 
hilhicin..: alien they utaluly weakiu tli<- central Logi.d.ilurc. 


TJIi: :dKMBKBS J'OJt oxroill). 

M li. CAIiDWJ'jLlj and Mr. irAixoniT are iv^pcctivcly 
, ty«' llcnl si)f('inK- 7 )i of the Mii>: /o r and of the imanla r 


.-L 

I.i'j'ji’. :ho ; ami wln-n Mr, 11 'ia*ou,i's turn <-(>ijic.s j 

lor f ni.-imj' the jnteniudi-Jte .^’pao: he will have tio ditn<:ui(y 
in a.'M'.ming a ojikiai ilcmeanoiir. It may be 

iiii'errr I IVoni tlio topics aelcct»<l by both Tiieml.ci*!i ibr 
iln.ir [ riin ip.il speochf.A that iho inirnl of the (bxiord electors 
i;-a 1 picsent more deeply coneemed wiih the puhIic-hou.se con - 
trovco. y th.oi with niorciab.siru.-^e m:itier.s •/rpolic 3 ^or legislation. 
Mr. CacowI-U. defeudri tl»o Liceusiup Bill, for which he is, 
in common with his colh-ugne.s, r.'*sji-.‘n.-.il)le, in the tone of an 
advocaUi who knows that ho i-i nor, on the popular side. It 
b still utiei rbiin whether tlio nicasun' hiot tiorsion wUl bo 
pcrnianontly suocosbful, hut there <‘.in bo n'> doubt that ii \v;w 
a jiWiliablc experiment. If the wi.anncrs aiid customs of 
the bibniona clas.*>es are not too rudely tiisturbed liy a rc.siric- 
tion on tlift hours of drinking, the ro.st of the coniniuoity 
will have rca.sou to congiiitulnie ihemsclvr.s on a (MirUiiimcnt 
of tho tiiur. during which nf)i.s<i ami disordi’r are likely to 
]>revail in the slreets. Mr. Cajuuvli.u iierhap.-* adopted too 
leadily tho <u>minoriplHco assf.riion that cri)i»o and pauperism 
ara cb.iel!}' cau>*(d by ilrunkeUnoss. 'I'lic frauds And 
which inamly occupy criniiual Courts have no uoimcxi^N^Ck' 
tlic use of alcMiol, oxceptitig where the desire 
18 for .iny odier form of indulgence, may 
emptrttion to di-dionc^ty. Urimes of viipe^LW iraFotlcn 

lihe result of druiikeimcFS, though it thayfj^ <^ubloci 
metlicr men of pcufcahJo dispo-sitioiis^are haAt, even 

they lijive exc‘'odcxl in liquor, of nfcsauMng nJiigh- 
ruts or l>(‘ating their Avives. lu wine, and, i^Ai^alogy in 
rand gin, there is, iiecording to tho prtfj|rer|), truth ; or, in 
isr words, iuioxicution produced not -ttif opposite, but 
ricaVuro, of the ordinary disporitioti. Neapolitans 
^SicUuiiis,' though tlicy aoldom driuk to exoete, nob 


iv-n.- i ’.tf ncy be r .wiijn Ucd to protest against the restrkUOti 
but he Avould b^c-iictiy pt r.-*iiade Parliament or tho country 
to pielvr ;oi iniiiMiesiiLuil right ol‘ drinking to a great public 
beiiL'iit. 

bit his «?oro amnltioua vindication of fmMoin in drinking 
.Mr- H.MrrouuT directly traversed tlie doctrines AvhicU have 
laU^ly bfceu propounded jjn u f>owerfuI .verith of J*lns»ya oa 
Ldwrty, JCquality, and Fraternity. As .Mr.^IascuCKT 
iK'tttly says, liberty docs not consist in nmkiitg^otherB do 
what you think right; but liberty is a nogulive phrase, and 
public- expobi-ncy is the primury object of legislation. Long 
experience indeed has shown tliul it is not di^itlrttlde to inter* 
fern nnnccossa) ily with private judginitit, or even with private 
caprice; bur. minor lirnluitionsof absobito liberty arc in many 
iiisiaucca tolerated where rcbtrictiooB Innl to the comfort or 
nd vantage of the general ciorintunity* The spceiul criticisms 
oij the unintrlligihle c!aii«is of the Act winch relatt-* to tho 
valuation of public houscifi liavc, aUijou^id! ilicy arc perfectly 
Avoil foiindo^I, nothing to do with the principle of rcstrictiim. 
Jt Ls not in lh *3 nature of a uioih'rn Act of rariiament, and 
more eafi^xilJy of a Ministerial Bill, b<i exempt from 
ambiguity. '' Mr. HAiuderiT has reason to com plain of 
the clamour and Lurry whiuU deprived his tibjections 
of their ]Teper weight tkiring the jiassa^fe of the Bdl 
throiigh tho of (Commons. His nj>pcal to tlio 

Niiiieonibrmi&ts against, tla: absurd Permissive Hill ava^ .ae 
unacf.AVcrald*; a.** it will lx* inoj>oratiAX\ A Perrautrivt* Bill in 
t.'ifc diy 3 wlien, a.:. Mr. .siid, schiiiiu was thov ,! t 

W lli-iii b.;*‘r, would imvo clof<ed iic-suly all the 
i'hapci.-' in the ^'ountry. Jxigic is unluckily the iW” 
flli.csiA'o of weapons in i>oiith!a! gontrovers^'. 'rinj Noncoii. 
kwniists \v»>ald conUiUt tlierosclves with tlic reply that beer is 
a Uid thing AVJiich ought to be suppreassd, ami that Di^syent is 
a giXKt thiii.g which ought to !>o tolerated and encoura2<3't ; 
nor would they tbrvrtd that, if they were once in a minority, 
Bkj)' could now by ihtrir mimbcr.'s, their organization, and 
. ih.^ir j>v»liLical alliAnecsi, ^qdy pcrmiiedvsk Jegishition to tindr 
j own purpose.^ in numy parks uf tho oouutry. Mr, li.M:rot'HT’.s 
on behalf of privato liberty, if it is nut uiai^ked AvitU 
sullicient quiildicatitiiis, ncvertholesa doeorves rccogutdon as li 
dtlbiicc oi a partially unpopular principle. ' llontcrnporary - 
cant is aLiio.$t tinivomlly cnli»te<i on tho side of paternal utni 
oilicious government; and it is well that tho old English 
doctrine should be* oeeasiotiaily assoi*tod. 
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On i>oIiiio.il (|U09tions Mr. Caiidwell w^as at the mcoiing in 
the I'own Hall judiciously brief. Of the Ballot Bill, Avhieh ho 
supp- Ued for three yt ar.*?, after opposing it for 
he safely roiiiarked that it luid lundod to promote order aUd 
qujut ch.'ctions. Tho improvement which has lately 
occurred is due mueli less to dm Ballot tlian to tho abolition 
of the public uoruiicitioii.v, which h;id become useless and 
rnisdiioveus ihrougb the v.'Ci.o;»scs of the rubblo. It Is true that 
the process by wliich secret voting is coiiduoted tends in itself 
to diiuinibh ili.sonlcr, tliough the same result ndght have been 
produced undi.r the former system by a few simple oluuigcs in 
tlw? machinery of flections. Mr, (LmuiavjuU. is welFftware that ihc 
mainlcuance of order hu.s but a slight andaccklsnbil connexion 
yriUi tho real objeeta of a represenutivu system. Ai^ long ns 
ihV House of Coinmon.H exercises sovereign i^owcr, iho best 
inode ol' election is that widdi result.s in the choice of the most 
conqK^tent Tiienibcra. The Ballot destroys or diminishes boilt 
legitinmte and illcgitimata iidhirnce; andcxpyrieiKie will show 
whether tlm b.al:inco of results is advantageous or pstt liciotis# 
A revolutionary majority w^ould be a n* reuter ‘^1 than 
u score of rioloua ctectiouju \I*’> y »noro>iai4^-AereiSI|^jjj^^„ 
Mr. CABDWELt ii • ■ ^ UofcMdera of wcioty ngmant *; 

te5v^4"i(; 
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Austria are perfectly diiferent from those which used to obtain 
Ixilween the rival and equal powers of Austria ind I’russia. 
Tlioie disclosures havo no more than an historical intorost, and 
that i.f a very bli^dit kind, Tho Duke of Gramoxt was e.\a- 
iniiK'd ]iofi)re the I’arliamentary Coiiiiiiks'^icn, a)»‘l he then said 
that he c<;uld not in honour reveal what had passed between 
ihe French ainl rt>reigii Cabinets, us it would make it inijx^S' 
j sibhi for foreign sl:ite.smen to deal frankly with tho French 
] Foreign Ollico if despatches intended to bo confidential were 


Caudwei.l has never been hasty to adopt the new or to aban- 
don tliy old-. Aa an ndniinistrator ho has dinplaycd. remark- 
able boldness; but as a politician ho has always, since ho 
joined the Lilxoal l>arty, kept himself exactly abreast of its 
h‘ad';rA for tlm lime. There i.s no icason to suppose that Lord 
F.\i.MKUi.u»x wns too Hlutionary to command his coufuleucti ; 
and lic ha'5 not yet found it impracticable to keep ])ace with 
Mr. Glaiistone. Fiveii if he had not beon restrained by ofli- 
ei.il reserve, he wjuld probaldy not havi* been inclined to 
inrliilgo in the gtmeraUtles wliich remit r .Mr. llAia tiCitT's i i»ubli>hi-(l by French .Ministers after they had loft ollice. Tho 
spci'cli at the Town Mali inoro oxcitiiij^ than his own. At the | (.’oniniis.'iou acquiesced in this, and the Duke was left per- 
Driiids’ dinner Mr. Carhwiill must have b.^Lenod with iiii.Kod j feetJy free to keep hi.s sec;ret.s. But M. Tnnuis, in 
feelings of envy and alarm to lii.s comparatively irresponsible i giving lus eviilcncc, Idainod Imperial (hivernmcait for 
colleague. j lining to Avar Avithout allies; and suddenly the Duke 

In an eloquent ooiitmst of llio charat lor .and hislory of the i of (li: AAroNr diM.*o\xTf,d th.at llji.3 statement absolved him from 
(’f>nservali\ o ajid lilbend pariii’s IMr. II Ai!i oi. i:r plainly imli- ! .all his .'-oh rmi obligations to Bccrccy, and he felt hiinsolf at 
rated his OAvn di.slncrmation to tamper ra.*.lily Avith exi.sting • lib* rty to giva* l-i the Avorld tho ino^t confidoiiliul despatches 
in.stitulioit'. The groat nu-rit which, Avith (Muiaidorablo tbin/h j of the (\ibinct of V ionna. So far as history goes, the cour.se 
om- sided liutli, In* .'Ulribuli a to IJln ial policy is that, J Utkeu by ibo r)uke is chiclly signilicuiit as adding one more 
according lo lii.A viows, it h.is rc.'-uliLd r.i t!i.* [»rLoOiit condition 
of .'ilTairs. ^ It lia-?, in -Mr. II I'd opiiiiun, saved tho 
d liiono, jm :a r\a d ihc aristociacy from the po.isiblc consc- 
(pu:iicL.i oftlsfir own mist.ikc-, ami ain-ngthcncd the 

Church. If achicvcim-nfs jjn- lamlabh' :>nd btUf.'iciid, it 
follows ili'xt It is not dcsiralxle ourfljivuv tlm Cliurch, tho 
lloii.^e of or tlio Thiom-, but to [UCo^rve I’m.- admiraMo 

rc.snlbs of Liberal Mr. IJAi!i*«'U:r seems to have 

no .synipalhy with ‘•gMitiiimu A\ho go uj* ami down the 
country ^orls ut‘ iwisliums of a somc- 

** A\ljat dc.wpciub' character for th« rccovc.ry of tlic l.iberal 
p.irt^'.’ lie alr^o fecl.A a j.'Vcat dislike fi>r the uu-baiglUh 
term “ puigr.'imnu*,'’ and for the meddling policy Avhich 
it. commoiily imlicnte'.**. Of C(*urso Mr. IlAiaouny Jadds 
that the J/ibcral party b.as still iiiucli to do: but pro- 
bably h«» is dispo.sed to let tlio gn'at iii.5litutioiis of the 
country alone Ibr the present. The evil »*']iich ho sconis 
chicily to apprciun.l i.s xleniocratic dc.qioli^an, of which he 
porI.a]».s thinks that siimo pynq:torus have appeared in INt- 
inissiA'o Bills and Licensing Bills. It in:iy • e. true that the 
Liberal j>:irly, or rather the moderate sociior, (/i its inciubM*i.<, 
will licrcalicr otlbr tlic juostt IVecti; o re.^i.-tanco to tlic tyrani.y 


ofjinmbcrs ; buf. lirst pna autiou Avliich it nui.':t lake is to 
wWjholdany Jurtbor addition to the power of the democracy. 
^Ir. fiL.\i;:.roxi: lati ly relegated tlm extension of the 

county fiaiicLisc l-o tliedi&rant day at Avliicli t!io public muul 
will bo pn ixarcu .0 adopt it. lieforc Ilia’ dale arrive.-*, liio 
nominal distinciions of panies Avill j v-rli.-ip.-, h.'ivo heeii re- 
adjusted. if any of Mr. lL\i;f onri's coU'iliiiKMits thought him 
too cautious .at the Town JlalJ, lli'-y wilJ Jiave been iv.r-’.-.iir**il 
by his tjpeoch to ihe^Driiid.s ^»oi eojUiiil A\itli ao *pting tin- 
popular coTiiinoiijdaccs of the day idjoiit Land l:iv.i> ami 
(iaiiic-kiAVs, Mr. IfAiM'OLJir ]aoposed the .ai>olition of the 
Jncome-lax ; and he annoiincetl, in tin? presence; <Ma pnnei[>al 
member of ibo Gabinel, liis convii.UoJi tbat tiio Uuum' f»f 
(Jommoiia would reject the ineabure ««u Irbh Ldueatioii Avbicli 
Mr. Gi.AUrtTONK is cxpccUnl to propose. 'J’ho Oxford trailcs- 
meu AA'ho really desire the abolition of (Schedule D, and the 
positive or relative increase of the tax upon property, pro- 
bably failed to ob ’crve that Air. IIaucoi i:r j.V wjtli good reason 
iiuprcss<*d rather by the Iiardhhips Kiiffmcd by the owners of 
suiaU fi.Kcd Incomes than by the injuslico of a contributimi to 
the rcvemio lirom trade- jnoj'iu. If Mr. IlAKcui'in’s c'lnjccluns 
aa lo thu fenliBg of tlm liou. c of Couimnns .uc Avidl humded, 
Mr. (I-‘.::iavj:li. AA'jJl piobably be .able at the next Druiiical 
annivcr&ai^ to speak in freedom from Ihe jo?iUaiuU of oflice. 

GKRMANY. 

ri'^llEnil AV.afc. a time Avheii the controversy m to the conduct 
JL of Austria during the French war might have c;msi d a 
scrioud coolnes.s between tho Courts of Vienna and Beilin. As 
it is, the h>adcra of Germany can allbrd to bo jicrfeetly cjiliii 
and even umgnmiitn()U.s towards Austria. AYimt docs it matter, 
they Hay, whether Au.stria did or did not wish to go to Avar 
with us in order to heljj Fr.uicc ? If Austrian intcrusts iui- 
pcrativol)!; demanded, such a policy b) be Iblloived, avo cannot 
blame^Mlitbria fogiliijjiip^j^en^vijling Uj do avIjuIt scomod bc.st 

tmo interests require lui 
" I herself our very 



illu-lriition of the unlitiicss of the liiglier otliciala .•mplo}<*il by 
tho Luipiro towards its close for their phiccs. AVIiat hks dis- 
closures como In is that, alter war Jiud been declared, Count 
lb r.si informed Iiim that Austria roganled the cau^o of 
I’r.iiit; ; as her own, and wouhl coiiM*ibiiio to the kucc*'hs of the 
Fn ncli arms as much as jiossibio. Tliis docs nut at all sliow 
that Franco went to Av.ir with .-Viistria as an ally, Avhicli, on tlio 
bcoro of prudtsicc, Avould have ]>ecn some sort of justilicaljoii 
of tho Fivncli ^linistry; it only .sliowcil that Austria Avonld 
have liked to see Fiance uin, and if she had Won, would have, 
joined* her in the hope of sharing the spoils. As jLha])pi ned, 
It AAlls not [»osslMe lh.it A'ctria should Kelp Franct.', for a Viiicty 
ot reun'Jiis; bi caUMj Fiance was so quickly and so utterly cru .licJ 
that Auoi.ri:i iiad no time or nujl.ivxi to liolp her, lo calise the 
IlungJiriasio ami Au.ilrian Gcnn.uis dfeJiuexl lu fLdit for Im.iui'O, 
because. Bu:-si:i fui bade the interventiisi tjf \Uijtria, and because 
Au.stria laid ncis her men n<*r money f >r a wai. Any ofa* id 
thc.rV na.vm.s avis enough by itself, .-iud ciory oiio of thorn has 
been known pjiiecily wtdl lor a Joiig tiuK;. 'flic mo&t that 
wui bo Kud jh t hilt Oounti u.xd langiiagu lliat. siemcd 

.'.4 if Austria AMIS mure read y to act in favour id' Frame than 
''ho really 'A.Ms. But what Al. 'fi:n as r-ii-l rc.m:iln-» uiieon- 
te>.U;»l--lhat Fs. nice AVent to war Avilhoul. alliLs. TJio Duke ul 
Gi: vAloXT viriuaily admiu Ihi.-*, blit ho tliinks that ho avoids 
tho reproach Aviiieh (Ins rulniis--.i.»n iiitolves when lie shows 
that llicro Avas Fowc^ Avhicli, il J’rance h.Ad been suecops- 
fui, AVuiiJd havT su!»'>'.'qunitly joined her. And yet a man 
v.lio (Mil arpuo in (ins ua;, .'tnd \i./iato the lionoiir of dqilo- 
in.ioy ill older to }»i, .'ddi; to nsu ihe arpumr.il, was the Foreign 
xMbll^l^;r of Fiaiico atone of the liiiMl n* nm n loirs erisc.s in the 
hiMory of the nation. 

Au.dri.'i gives (iormnny no U'ica.^iiicsi ; but Germany lias 
a.i f;nemy Avho nialujj her vciy unoasy, and that is tho Foci:. 
So detestable to tlie Foj*i. .Tro the goings on of Germany, that 
he hao almo.d. given up exomalijig tho Sovereign of tho Sub- 
alpme Kingdom, as he c-dls Vii ron Fmaivncki., and keeps 
:dl his ."Iroiiger plutusi s and hi.s vials of fjoroc.st Avrath for 
the (leriuaris. The other day tho Fopk had to make 
an Allocution, and .'s]»oke as he thuuglit right on tho 
u7casion. Tli'i German (iovi-rnmcnt luis set itsolf in noto- 
rious and avowed fi[»positiou to him, and ho naturally, 

1 and pioperly I'roni his point of vicAV, cursed it for so acting. 

* 'fhe particular exprcs.'^ious of rigmarole Latin in Avhich 
lie llourisliod foith liis indigu.'itiou are of no importance, and 
. iMigli.-dimeu fiumot prclend to sympathize with the pa.ssioii 
. and indignation Avhich llic Fapal Allocution has callod furtli 
\ in Germany. U AVtus quite proper to order the Gonnaii repre- 
1 scuUiiivi; at the VaLican to quit Romo, aa it was not becoming 
I tliat IJcrr .Sitaim should go* in state to hoar hia nia^er 
cuhaM. But tho German GovcTnmont has forbidden tho. 
circulation of the aVlIuciitlon in many parts of Germany, anil 
Frusaian ]:apcra coninivcning the order not to print it have] 
; beon thrtiiioucd Avitli sci/.iire. Tiio loyal German press is 
j b ‘.-^de itself V. it h rage, and can lind no terms loo hard 1 
doftcribe n.3 fejiings tnuaids the J*orE Avhu has dared to 1 
impolite toAvanla their hcliwi.d Immckhok and his Ministei'l 
This seems to ns in England somoAvliafc child».sh. We have ] 
our day been cursed, and excommunicated, and iuterdicti 
by thu reigning Fojie of the time in every form oJ' exoc 
kuoAvri to emploj'crs of ecclesiastical Latin. But we 
IHipii pr.Actie.al experience tliat these curses did us no 
We Avont on our own Avay, did exactly as ' 

♦1... i>/^rin bis views -it tluiiga human 1 
'' the State'^as we consider 

jK cursing 
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Englidtmen would not in tbo aligheest degree mhid tf be did. 
The Italiens, it miwt be said to their credit, have eeted 
exactly in tlie sumo way. They have been at^ity onAed 
for twelve or thirteen yean, and have got ao Ufied 
to it that the Pori; now directs his choicest lan- 
eoage against thoae who will feel it more. ^e 
POPK must have been very much gratified by ihe reception 
which hie elo(|uence has met with in Germany. It must have 
been a doliglit to him of quite a novel kiiid to find that he has 
enemies whom he can sting. Prince BisMAncK lately announ^d 
that the PruMjan Government would not accept the doctrine 
of Papal Infallibility, and if his Government had got so far 
as tliat, it might have been existed to show itself io- 
different to a few Latin plirasoa. There is no middle coarse 
open to those who find themselves cursed by the Pope. 
Either, when cursing, he speaks with divine authority, and 
then his rebukes ought to be accepted with humble contrition, 
or he does but utter the sentiments of an amiable but irritable 


changes which he has had to record dttriog the last twelve 
months. Ilia conclusion is tijat, while the h&it of politics, the 
iacnlty of organization, and obedience to diacipline were 
superior with the Lcfi, tlie Bight has throughout shown a 
more disintereated jmtriotism and greater purity of motive. 
The Left never gets much praise fi»m the Times' Corre- 
spondent. Until lately it was the fikshion to attribute the 
niisfortuncB of France to the want on the pirt of the 
Left of tlioBC very qualities which, now lliat tlicy ore 
forthcoming, are put aside as matters of secondary value. 
Parliamontary governineut, it was said, could never be re- 
spected so long ns Uadical deputies stormed and foamed at 
their opponents whenever anything was said which they dis- 
likcHl. During the Session of 1872 the Left showed an 
increasing dis{X)sition to take this lesson to heart. M. Gam- 
iiETTib rarely spoke, even when provoked to do so by all the 
taunts the Bight could invent; and tlie silence of tlie leader 
was diligently, and, on the whole, succesBliilly, copied by tho 


Italian gentleman, and then his curses are not more worth i party. If this self-control had been displayed by tho Right, it 

M .... j. -r. ' _.1» i—.l . A 


regardiiig than if they came from the lips of a Bomon 
Marquis. Unless the latter is tho view of tho Gorman Govern- 
ment, it is wickedly* fnisleading the multitude in not at once 
seeking roconciliaiiott witli the Pope by ropentuiice. If it is 
the view of the Gorman Government, it might surely let this 
excellent person curse Germany to his heart's content. 

But Germans will of course say that it is easy for English* 
men to talk in this way, as in England power, and numbers, 
and wealth, and historical tradition are all on the side of 
Protestantism, whereas German statesmen have to deal with 
a nation which is divided almost equally between Protestants 
and Catholics. What German Liberals fear is, not Unit the 
Pop£\s curses can in themselves do liarni, but that a very 
large, important, wealthy, and fanatical portion of the people 
of (xernniny will ^think they cuu do liarm, and Uiat Uiis 
w ill (;auso intestine discord in Germany. 1 /^y should any 
011(1 blame the Pope for exciting inf^stine discord hi 
Germany 1 There are a certain number of Germans 
who look to him for spiritual guidance, and he gives 
it ibeiii. Uc, who to their minds is possosaefl of divine 
knowledge, and speaks W'ith superhuman ^ certainty, tells 
riiem what they ought to do and what they ought to avoid. 
Those who liavo destroyed tho temporal power always say 
that tliey have left the spiritual power of the PurE un- 
touched, and the spiritual power of tho Pope means 'scu$4]r. the 
power of blessing the good and cursing tho wicked.'^ Tho 
Pope is using none but strictly spirituiil weapons when he 
iasuea these long Latin manifestoes, and it is his business to 
isbUe them. Tho extinction of the temporal power is sure to 
make the exercise of the spiritual |jower more unfottcrod and 
more ibrcible. While tho Porr: was Sovereign of a petty 
principality, he had to lie thinking how what he might say 
would suit Austria, wdiicli guarded him, or France, which 
alternately menaced and prulccto«l him. But now ho has 
nothing to lose, which sovcrcign.s and armies catt take 
away. The Germans who quarrel wiUi tho P(HP£ must 
look their situation in the face. The Pope doem'.not in 
tho least core whether Ilcrr Stumm attends , hia ro- 
ceptious or not, while to forbid tho uttendario^^*of that 
illustrious GcTninu at the Vatican is positively^ loll that 
iho (jrerman GovcniTuent can do to retaliate on the Pope. 
'J'ho Gormans liavo to make up tlieir minds that the Pope 
will go on cursing them, will curse them with increasing 
intensity, and will delight in finding that tlioy are, alter all, 

. thin-skinned and wince under his (djastiseiuent. Tiio quarrel 
. t?y have taken up is not a light one, and they will have to 
vst hard to W'in it. That ^icy, and especially that Prince 
atMAECK, will not fiinch is tolerably certain ; and the King, 
'ttod perhaps somewliat by die Piquil Allocution, has taken 
to intimate publicly that tho removal of the Prince from 
IpljlllreaidGncy of iho (kibinot does not imply any severances 
(|Hcy or opinion between the Sovereign and his great 
^ It IB difficult not to suspect that a somewhat 
; importance has been given to tlie Pope's language in 
sustain the ardour and harden the temper of tho 
rial majorities in Uie Parliaments both of Prussia 
ny. 



mCAL CHABACTEBISTICS 
F^NOU BIGHT, 
party in tlie B'rench 
occasionally an equallj 
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would probably have been quoted as an instance of true devo' 
tion to the interests of France. It is only when it is fouiul 
auiong the Left that It sinks to the level of a party mancruvre. 
Even tho divisions of the Bight aro only virtues in the wrong 
place. They liavo their source in “the mistaken notion that 
“ tho highest interests of tho country are bound up in those of 
“ rival dynasties." Politically a blunder of tliis sort is scarcely 
to be distinguished from a crime. The Bight may think 
they aro doing B'raiico a service by making, so far as tliey 
have tho power, every Government impossible save one in 
which the (k^unt of CiiAMUoiiD or the Count of Paris holds the 
chief place. They may be acting in perfect good faith, butgood 
faith unaccompanied by good sense is worthless fur any practi- 
cal purpose. In itself it mutters noUiing whetlior the advocates 
of Divine Bight embody Uieir fetisli in a Monarchy or a Republic. 
At present, however, the monarchical doctrinaire is tho more 
mischievous of tho two, bccuuso it is his turn to give way. 
If ITnuico were as well disposed towards a Restoration as it is 
towards a Kopublic, the Republicans would deserve equal 
blame if they clung to a mistaken notion that the highest 
interests of the country are bound up in those of a jxirticular 
form of governmout. It is nut possible, however, to wirhhoUl 
merited censure from one party because another would pro- 
bably be equally unreasonable if it had the dmncc. Bepub- 
licaiiisia is in, the ascendant in France, and those who allow 
political superstition to blind their eyes to tins fact are at 
best virtuous nuisances. Historians may hereafter do 
justice to tlioir good inton tions; contemporary critics can only 
quote liieiu as tho latest example of what good iutenlious arc 
worth. 

Tho Tmes' Correspondent secs a brighter future opening out 
before the Bight, lie admits tlmt they have ceruun “ oxcLisivo 
“ prejudices " which tliey vrill have lo get rid oi*. But ho holds 
tiiat it is “ with thorn that the infiuenccs lie which are 
“ calculated to bring about the moral regeneration of Franco." 
If by this is meant that the French Conservatives are good 
husbands and fathers, that they respect fuiuily ties, and 
hold unimpeachably sound oj^iuiona as to the rights of 
property, the testimony may gladly bo acoopteu. Un- 
Ibrtunutcly, however, tho recent experience of the country 
shows that theso udrnirabla qmililics, so long as they 
stand alone, 81*6 a benefit only to their possessors. Tho work 
of A political party requires political (xipaeity. In their own 
neighbourhoods iJio deputies of the Righ#^iuiy ^be so many, 
centres of monil regeiicratioD. But at VonsaiJlcs politiuil 
regencrntiou is wanted m well, and cnd wisdom is as 

essential as virtue. What evidence vf wis<lom, even ’of 
inchoate wiMloni, have tlic Bight given i Tlie Times^ Com*' 
spoudont has nothing to say lot their behaviour d(>wn to the 
beginning of the autumn recess. Uc particularly siagles 
out their interview w'ith M. Tiiie ^> on the 20 ih of Juue 
as an aiiiuziug exliibiuon of human folly. Evvn during 
Uie recess they showed no .signs of iniprovcment ; 
on the contrary, they frightened tho moderate Lit>eral 
public by their theological extravagances. But they had the 
wit to see that M. Gamekita's speech at Grenoble had 
alarmed tho iiiudcrute Liberal public yet mbre, and thereupon 
to assume the character ol‘ defend^ of society aj|(itt 08 t o. 
universal and implacable ibe. If tliey reall^r bbliev^ dioto ’ 
owutfory, they were juatifi^ no doubt i|i taking 
But the want of dfantouiimtibm wli|kih. can. m no 
a GAJiBKtiiSik., 
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common sliamo, tboir action wns ahortaightod ns woll as iin- 
moruL 'riw-y t uulit to have known that t!ie Kepuhliuiiu party 
in FiJint o is too sUviug to ho putdowiihyU*aiis]>an'ntmia- 
rcpvt's>*fjl.if ioor. jiiid tliat. an appeal to a cosiuopolilaii c.oii'dor- 
vatisin fon^-.l • nly throw suspicion on their own patrioiiaa). 
Nor i,4 lh«M i'3 any iiioro trace of political acuim n in the conduct 


qii<itation that we can hope to give any idea of their pro roundly 
philosophical character, and the H»*s«|uqK‘dnIian dignity »»t’ iho # 
hniginigo in which they arc WTitU*n. l>r. Watsi>n har.'i that • 
thcro is no iiso in sViutting our oyes to the tli^t the' 
** ciitluwiastic cxpcctfitUais of 1851 havu given place to a grow- 
ing hil ling ol iruUdhrcuco, ininulcil with iuipaticnco, oii the 


of the Kight towards the I'lii;sn>£NT. Tlu-y may have 1 ** ['arl of th*i hulk of practical men, and to a Icvling of sc. pti- 


tiincui'ly l»«*lioY*-d jrluit M. Tnti-i:s was only a Conimnnr.it in 
Coii.''Cr\ativo cl<it!iing, in which case* tlnsy wijrti hon»\st and 
toulisii : or din y may have hoped to hiing him i«) their 
sMii hy tlircat.s of withdrawing tlnir conlidr-ncc, in 
which c;.sc they lytTc dishoiuist and foolish. Pfiih on 
inifhcr hyjothc.^is wero tlicy anyihin/ 1 ut. ((.io!i;.h. 'I'hc 
laal needs of iMarifO rvjuain uh.il lln-y v. • ii*, ami l‘i*ri*ir."-t 
amonp ihcni com..-, the Ii<'ed thal sin- ( iov»'»ii!ncrj». .-lumM 
CUrc the. supp.i.rt c.f llic I'u aUaisi.ihlc lunnh'-r ^)f l^r^ nc!:- 
mcii. If y.. wore to luv..nijc simply Tn-dih nt of the 

Jiiglit - \\h:-.-i is nli.'it th'* ileiuand that h»i ^r^•ak with 

the Jhidii.aii r».;vi!y .'Uiitiiini.-j to ilic nnilji r* a-on for con- 
Icrring the up- n Inni wou! I no ! *n/*’r lli.s 

object Is to I lul I Tip /. •.'(A I ; 111. n lit la which lh-puMi<-:in foim* 
'•hall ciiiI.imIv . t '-ni lAasir.; r-'.-ijit ii-s. It lh>‘ liiglit Ijudl 
sulhcii'iJ, ri-. •* to t'll^o iii tlii-s olip-c!, it n [*rol‘ai)h; ll :ii 


they W'.iiM, r,-: 
it to p-i.->. ’V 

i-r 

liToiialilv 
onoucli to II! 
ti.c n:-ih.!j-'.‘;i 
l.iiidcna \\ Ir* li 


•: h- dc, lie V. iiliii/ to Co cp.a’aie in hriiicing 
!'.(? nuad-'r of dcjm'ii-i wlio have ci'lu-r a 
.'1.1 Ih 'ioi iiinii 'liiicli at I’.carL ia 

dii'.ilv . iri.-iil. liut tin y ap- Jio£ 1-1111.. Iitt iicfi 
ilcr.-i li' 1, t'.it to .-addle f 'onservati.^m with 
i.-j ti ;i {! !--n:o in ldlll4'U to tin- r.th« r 


‘‘ ci;«in and dis.-tp]»oinlmcut on the pari of a great nuinlxr <»(* 
“ thinking iiu-n.*’ The iiscfulncsj of 1 - 1 x 1 1 i bit i 01 ss a.^ pii!.>;ic 
in^titutiL»u.s is questioned, and even their “o<Iici.n<-v in 
“ furrlicrlng yirivalo iiitcri’.ds is strongly doubted, j/.nic- 
‘‘ 1 lines di'iiicd.” Dr. Watson assures m that, in iho 
hiii-r Ti'Mp-cl; at ,L!.r*:it injustice is done t,o (lie 

Souih K'-ii'-iii;'lou Ilxhibii :oiis. 'I'hc.-iC Mxhibitions, hi*. 

“ ct'iT.iinly prouinic a goc»d number of individual inicnai.-.” 
'Phis* hs, no doubt, very Siitisiactory, c.-^pccially to the indi- 
viilua Is whose ioU ieiit.s aro proinolcil; but at the same lime 
tin IV is alst> pul.-aps a cci-lain anii>i4nl. of truth in Dr. 
\Vajsi*\'s d'M ji n llci-.tioii that “a puLdio in.-tiiutitui can 
"‘live only in viitiK- of ;i rnaniresl, incoutrovi-riibl*'. and. 
‘Da.-igible public, urdiiv-” lb'- Wa'i-iox ]Kit helically co.ir-a.-i-i 
lie* b( dlj:ui‘u pni:p. cl , f)l‘ the .ll.\hibiti«*n of 1S51, wli..Ii ‘‘w;;* 
“ l«» he iruJiiniicuud in bilcjln'^- rifxjut a pnlitical ao l •■i-ail 
“ uiiilcnuiinn.’* with the dcgt.id.-ilion *d' more rojceni II vui.-i - 
lions, at w’hii'li even Miiidl retail I rad«.-.^uicn linn ».,» ‘.I-.mi. 
nov-.s. Dr. \V M.s >\ lias ln‘ard it said tli.at rlu: K.N.iiiMi:. ns 
id' tho prc-i uL day .-1:0 good only a-i “ a nuaiis of ad'.. .ti i 
luent/’ and not g(»oiI lor mu. h cvi.u iVimi that hj'.v p -Int 
of -lipvi-. II.: s lilijisclf lliis dcclinn :oii! 

(.■'* [ a.'.i. 


.s liliJisclf li.iw ihis dcclinn auil .’.ill •.! 
li.i'-t io i'U-'aiu is to run a tianlde ri-k of i lidcriiational M'vliibdious Im .4 t-nii.' [a.'^S aiid a.i: 1 
•j\a il.-ia!ng ,ts .-fv -n-jiii. They have not yet sh.iloMi oif the ‘ <lci-p cogitation he airi\c.-< al tho ooi..-'iii.h' n ih.it llic nice..-,-’ 
n(/iior» at. .5 tliroiHi is ;in iu'lilulioii which \v*mld, under ail ; of lie* ih.sl i'lN'lubilioas w.i.i ilnn tti iho npi-iaii^.j, ol 
cip-um.-t.tncv do tend ii.H adihcrc nt*:, iT■^.■^Ltad of iieiiiL»'a!i i:*-.ii- ! ** caii.-.a v.liich aro b(*coiniug h ■->•> and It*' s oicTariM'." \\ Ij. n 
I ULioii w ii'.ch i^ihin liJS might IjaAc to d.’iciid. Or, if thi.-\ I c.in-.c’ cca to operab.* they usually bevoni.. li'<-s oj-v iati\’«. ; 
liave ch.iki J ofi' thift id/ a, thtdr I'oiiduct only bccome.s moro ! but v.liy dal the can.^/.s in oaM* le-C'.nio* im'pj'i-.-.i : vi- I)i 
uuinh ll'nl-lc. W lint ••a;, 'lio Fn'iicli ( 'ons 'i vativos expi.ct to j Wai.ox a[.p>.ars to bo ufop-liiiou llnit Inlcni.inoii.ii M\'iibi'.i .n.,'. 


gam oy p..- | 
until 


' luT ib.. 

i •! 


sin!'.‘‘ iimiMiie-ii 

to ■ni]i'..i-Ie!r lid lia pi 
t* ILs li-i. th. ■ . ;:c.;'l . ( 
•a.t V 1. 


di iinitivo cmistitulioji r)f the IJcpiibiic • have conn down in the World becansv- Onfii huc-i'-; i i ilie 
ly. when tiny will • !<‘iiecr be ah!--; | in.-hije'o wa.s loo Lomjiht--. 'fins is p- rhaps f nly .ni'*tli r way 


1 / if, as ih(; Vi 


( til r»..-poiuh'iit 


; n <ji .\ 1 . 'Pim ;;/s ['roerainmc is * \ 4 •-/ 
*• -'iiniiai- to .'a.t v l.-.'h I he t 'on v rvatiA licMred’ wny It.ix * 

ihoy put Fo M.my oh i.iele 4 in rlic wav id‘i; . (*.*-•. lUtiou ' \b u 
who do m.t ki! ill. ir own I’ricuds, a:id .piarpJ wjili a 
Pufsiiii\r wlso ii ti.ri.jy lie ir wi'ik n-r ihem i'lr i.htj 
f !Ici-tii.iily^i'.:ai ?!.(*> u.uiii po-'-i!>!y <io n iln'in i b. i -, la c-.,u 
ho btsh v.s ;i i..w » ivill’ :< a ».n the opposite larl}', ir.ay have 
e\<*elleiil. Ic-.ul.'-, but tie} ijuve .-trunc hc.id-n 


their u.-. nilncfc..-? is c'diaie-u i!, end, il w^: up.' 
•d lo take lie: '•.iMK* viewu •* Many nbji . Is,“ .-a • ;4 lli* 


. p. 


It may br that ih- 


: m e and s-'«!iccy of t!»c Thirly .* 
their ■''id.-l‘civ.ma- lo’ indic,d-c dial i.ome ■ -c i.l i 
Truth is at la.-.t daw. si;, g upeii ilain. Uui it i.'; by no me 
veriiiin iliiil. ihevo is sliil tiMic loi their c-ye.^ 1.0 be t.pcue 


! Doctor. ** v.'hi< Il ill were cjiniocrcd b -in;.* 

I * !• a.j 'idcn cidy by iln*. m* :ius of great jv-i iodic, public lihu , 

! •* oecurriin at c c. . ic.M hie of lin*'.'. :tie now prrnia 

; *• ii'.i».iy .ic.pd.t 1 hy I : .••.id/*, ;rtid ii.-Ma* j.ii'^.-cd iiii'» lie.' 

1 “ t'.iily j'lact'' '- of iiiU ' I1..1 ee.i-il loiiniierc-.' iu oiiu'i.' wMrd ■, 
!-!.i'pl.cep.rs iM.i u-'W iii.*.;i.i.to ilicn own .ilhiirs c, ry u^dl . 
oiii l.'ic mei- «»; lie* io.y.d K.iiiiiiy, l.\dii.ict. .Miidcteis, and 
.^^1 ; allh'isn; .u di -i d jraiplo, to i-My nodiiny of (.‘on.-: O.li. 

;n Dr.- \V NT'-.fnd.s Ictit-r.A (liat ** th** iloubtn 

w b'-:2iioi’»ijg lo !)■.. entf rialiicd by the j.uld.i* 

or'r.'inly;<*rs ol 


ilS 

to 


r.ny piirpf 'ruppn.-unv thir th- y now make up their mi u!-. 
to work \-.iiii ;\l. 'fui: ns, their .snd^h-n c-onvii l.n; 

l.»'U, and hail it lo nticr a vlpiuous (.p; o.-Iii-ai 

i*i which :i llrllo whilo Kuk it. In 

id ijcct 


may akurn 


g.iller ib 

i. am 1.' 

/Uj in-d <io\\n :im ninids of 

I* ai-, 


the 


10 cnaii// 

any the icio-t, iiave a-ajuif :.ccd. TIu- idijcct of llie fi ft. is , 
to get the lo'puiilio Weil iimh r weigh, and to seenr- this 
they would .adin I. i»ito it- a rif vc.ngt r clcmviit ol’ (.'oiiAriva- 
t i till than l! 'ey would bn dispo.ed to iatrodiic.' if ih.-y were 
fniuiing a t ‘on.-.-iiMr.-ou fur Mif nivlvi s. I>ut if the Uighl, .-d'n »* 
rejocting M. Tui: i.'T pn.pc.. a!.-, in die lirsi jusJanc/*, uie liy and 
by seen, to i>o impiio.d with .1 sii-id. n ouiivio-.son ot tlnir 
imrit, it will luliiic .ni ii'inatiu’al nd'erciico ilwii. .\I. '’’lU'.j;., 
h:is mndt; .viiio a. « ret priMiu.''j inci’iisi-u-nt widi Ijih public 
. decI.aralion.H. T'ho I.efr will ilieu sifuj*.--!, o\ cry pi’o[iO’.il Im 
may make 10 the .-sriciest .-rTulIny, and ii. w-ill he ;-PMrKv* if 
under this o: deal soino tl< feers a j-'O i\ot ]M i< f i\c<| wbiei; will 
, jUHtify the Left, at. all iiwlhcir own o| iiiioii, ni n fur-ii g 

'• to accept a Kepublio froin-theMu.ikiii'.r of wliieli KepubUcans 
liavo been <ar-*dn!ly O'- lud- d. T.> iia^i- Ikm.'U obstiimti* wl.i-u 


W 

Able!, 
have 

M\l;ibio.iii-,” .’Old LSpM.-ially of iho I'lciich (.onnni.ssioiiv r', 
<.l ilm l*.u-i'j JIUii'i ii ’o*i xif 1S67.*’ Wo can hardly .-.ay thai. 
W'o are siirpi i.'-’cd a' (his. The I'l.vr.iliirifiii of iXb^wa.s In- 
tfal'ifil, W 01 .K-t;« V'*, bi lit; r^rhTlirt\^li>uIniUii.{ 4 CiTiit\. XhelVuc- 

siai'.J, to :.iiov.' liicir boo Jor iho bhoneli, sent, the in the. gp.nt 
Kiii]q> giin *0 !4»oi at, and I^iiig W!t.lia.m ami t\mnt 
with their i-MiV, l/i-'ing on a a i.-^it to t,lio JiMis iioi?, took Lho 
opj-ertunity of insp-. cling tho luiUlu-alioub of rariaand the ud- 
j'iuiug coir.lry. Th no year.-; later the I'lMriuni: and Count 
.Mi‘1 i.'vK j'.M'l ;iu«'llier visit to tho Kn-nch eapllaJ, and the 
l\.i i- i.-ui.s UK Ti l.-arijcd dial tho lug Kri.pp gini h;id not been 
ii:'.li*-<i down Iiiio leaping li.>oUs au»l ploughsliiiies, Di\ 
\V.\ I -oX ppifi u. lu-bt ve ih.-ir, ‘‘ tlxliilnLions have. pow<-r 
fully ev iiii limh d to knit closer ihc bonds of irit.eruati '4 
rclai.inns " ; ae. I win ri im wJute. this he was pcrliaps thinfc- 
of Mkj b.fmi>. (. i ilif/w.ir iiKleimiity in which Fmiice is bdig 
to Germany. 'Jim Great K.xhibition of 1851 WiW 
febowetl ]•}* the Ibi.vi.’iu atid Italian wai>,’ aud iilthoiigMo ,J 
r-.i;o«l Nateci iiavi: alwa\s beiiri amply reprewm^P^ 
our I'.vl.Jiitioii it has not the Jess been iie/j^v'oi 


rcaison COUP sii lied plhikdlty, and to bii- I'liiible wdien / '.cui-i 
l)avo already >!creotyped tin* results of prcviou.s obsiinaey, , to pay ihn-e millions to ciountry in ofder, 
may be liie crowning LUio of tho Ibglit U* ilm poh-t5c;.5>ioii of the the n-y of il-.c .Mugii.di Govenunciii, to avoid ho{i« 
politiai I foresight. ' iv wouki be us al*.‘iiird to deny tho ueeful results of ll^ 

’ iiibition of 1851 as lo tugii,. that, it has been tho ijif^ 
“ ' legeiier.uing humauity and estaldishing a jnillenniupjf® 

IXriillX.vriONAL F.\.Hr»TK)NS. i r'ry Vr 

% ! 1.0 doubt sulhcmntiy aiiiUHing • and •instruciivo. 

D K. FOlDiKS \V ATStjjN appears to be \» ry much excr- | an innooent and agrcoable loimgo -foy peoplp who 

i-i-^cd. in mind by the. declining iir»pnliiril.y of Jiitcrnational j only lo iii-lulge their curiosity, And- 4 o pass siwitj 

Iv.xlilbitions, and he has endeavoured ui u couplo of letters to ! two : while thorki who go for tho pui;|HDae of stud 

(he 7<hic»‘ to explain tho reasons why, in his opinion, tfiL.so ^ ductions of a particulur craft C^utfy'^3^ * 

Bxhibition.s havo fallen in public efitirnation, and llic meani* • carry away a coiisidorrtble amemub vAr ’ * 

by which ihoy may ho restored to their forxuor glorious posi- j An Intorriationiil K.xhiuition is c»nly''a grwL 

tion« D'r. \V letters are very long, and it is only by bazmir. Cull it by its right tii^me ani'&n 
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tion to it. Whut hiistliitfruaUKl people witli ibcse undortibkiiii^ • ikuuil K,xl)ilutioufl, that whirli aa to ho held thia year at 
ia the ahai^d pretonsioiia advanced u» ihi ir beiiali', and the ; Vienna bcuuiik to h iv»i every prospect ot hojji^ .HuecorisFiil. 
nioni:^tri>ua puffery and charlutiinisni with wliioh they are \ Vienna i-s a i>l»*;i::i4nt city, out of the track ol' tli(« oidhuiry 
associated. Every ^rrficers ur i,iikmeicc'i s shop ia practically : tourist, and n a lKK:kxu*yc<l ; ainl thorn is niueii to o.veite 
an IntoiiiiiLiunal Exhibition — lliat is to say, \v;ircs from all \ iniorc&t Imi’.Ii in the eofial and political circ«in«U»nc«,'S of 
piu’ts of the worhl are collLCtcd thoro for exhibition and sale. ’ Austria. Anamg ourselves, however. Exhibitions of this 
Ever siuoo 1851 the shcipkccpin;;^ cJemciit in the International ■ kind have evidently liad thoir day. 

ExhihitiniiK has been no<|uirin^ <n-catcr prominence ; and the j 

sort lit* Exhibition which is now in hl year alUir year at .South ‘ 

Kensington is simply a congerie s of shops. No atu^mptismad*; to ’ 
liniil file show to juoiluctions of genuine artistic merit. The 
f:ln'pk(*ep4‘rs who think it worth while to become c.*xIubiU»rs • 


S 1 »AIN. 

Sjtjmirh factions wikc up tho part f)f robi'llio?! one 


^irajily finjity the contents of their window.H into tlio stalls; Jl- after the i.tiicr like clcosingcr.s excc|-i. wh'‘n occaslojiully 
alioUcd to lluni. To tin* Exhibilion of 1871 the Indian ‘ they all join iji .nje tlisc.ordiUit choniri. If inm jor may i.c tyiNted, 


(ioverniiient contributed a coiisideraidi* quantity of urticlea of it is now llic tnin 0 :’ ti)C su{>poj ters of D./ii it lievc 

nalivo manufacture. These articles wlicri hrrt displayt-d w'ero • the lints who still uttei- iri‘iiiiTrc:iion.iiy mnru!Ui*=- in the 
labelled with tho 
soon afternards 1 


ure. J. uese iHHCliJo WUC.I 1 illP.I « u I.'i: •,.•.11 u.-mr. uuwu i 1 1 i.i jijm. Lit Hl»: 

L' prices at whic.h they were .Si)ld in India, but A.irth. and the irroconcLhiblo licpublicans wlm have loe ally 
some private dial 01 fl liegixu to k11 wares of a . boiui Mloi.ccd. M'in: report is ]wub:ibly caininiiioii-, for the 


idinilar kind, and tlio prieos ou tho exhibited urtielos iuul to 
be ronoved in order tliat tlm dealors might be under no 
roaliJiiitt ill cha.rging what tin.}' pl'.:t.''-{l. 'fliis is only one 
illudraiion out i»f many wiiich might bo given ef tlm t-pirit in 
wliicli thc.«e I’ixhiljltions have c<':no to !•.; managed. Jt uniy 
l)C su*jg‘B!ed that, if the great object i ^ to prux ale a prolitablo 
inarkfl lor ooj tain cla?>o.. of .diupkccpcr.s, lla; aliojil.cepor.-^ may 
la* tvuslcil hi understand their own i a tercel. s <m'i l«x ].'Ush their 
trade without, tlio inti.rvt'nti..n of di.-.tinguiUud lJo}ui Coni- 
znis ionors, who iniglit be nnicli more uselnll} and Ikunouiably' 
esnplo} eti in oilier \xa\S- Ou the eihcr Jiaud, tho f‘.stabli>]i- 
.'ic nl of a ji'.ipnlar ihyw might advantapeon.'ily be loft to ]u*o- 
11 .’i'l.iauil i!>!ui\vuji n. Tins anaiial Exliil.il a'.ii'i at Soutli Kmi- 
•auiglon ileciiiic'd m mo wiy-'; tin. jaiblic and e.xinb.iors 
iiave both tuiMod away liuin ihom. jMjunifacturi'ri of a iiigh 


'•/la.cs iiaiuii tho company in wtiieh ihry fmd Llicmsoivca al 
]u*i-iji‘..v‘UoiH cai/joriia:/, and ]iivlor l« aj.iM.al to tb.e 
I Ufii.c 111 r!n iroUM \.a\. The sy.!l< in ol'award.s h.is <;/>li;4».’-.ed 
.Iruni natural •'.•tnse-, Jiud dit re now notlsing to temp.t txhi- 
iiiior-s :/ui li'.e «'liane.' ofscllnig their gOotl>, 

1 >r. la of vpIiiM/n that the fu'.nre ‘'la oiv.-t of Inter- ' 

n'ltioinil I'.Ahjhjtiun'i <*. ji. nilr, on ** tlio r •oon.drin’iion in the 
“ jiuhl.c jiiiii'l oi rV » lo.-.r aiid Jilgh idea ei'tiu* nctgnilndo ;ind 
“ luipoi iiiia'e ui the UiJiclions wliicli llxluhilic.ns may bu nndo 
‘Ho j’jiiil.’* U Would he luoio iva -oiiaiile, p< ihaps, to ray. 
ilia*, llie Mteoc -^.4 oftle'^e r.siiifiil’..».!M dopi.-nds on i!i». ni.anagcr.^ 
f nnin.g uei.as and hi;..ij l-lea of the ]>rinci. ies by which ttjey • 
jiliouid be /'iilded. Ii is not tin* bu.-. m sr, of h’oyal < ’oinmia- 
'aioners to idi-nliiy tie m.’M'Jccs with .sinq-l. toping iiiicrcsis, or to 
(jiilcr into ci/jiiptidioii xxuii Ua*peir<ioiis and t.iyslal I'alaces. 
Tliti maijullicinieid of tho ordinary article.'*; of conuDcrcc 
me by no ni' an:! i^mh a rnorbiJJy shy and la tiring chi.^s 
that they ni‘» tl to bo coaxial out of their modor^t seclu- 
sion by public. i'iinctu«nario 8 , o.ml entreated to. allow their 
goods to bn exlubitrd and their naimai to l e udvertited. 
if iln.y have waies to sell, tli*y will probably find Poiuu 
means of h.*i;liig Ihcpidilix’ know ir.. The (.'oiuinis.Hioriors ha\c 
lUidoublcdl/ commit led a luiMakc in alloxving the shop- 

kooplrig oleinont to acijUin? .such a ]ircaIoniin:iJir*e in their : 

fliowa, and, on tlm other Inind, they have stooped too low Jbr ' 
tho sake of gratifying tlio ta.^ten of vuigar lndiday-iiiake»s. i 
Tho only way in which tlioo disj’lax.-i eau bo raisc'ct t.o a 
proper position is by rigiilly «vehi:wiijg shnpkecpmg and ■ 
clapbriip, and conlining the Exhibitions to articles of real , 
arUstic cxullcnce, which should be ahowii for their 
own s.ake, and not with a view to sale. It i.s true ' 
that an Exhibition of this kind inighl prove to bo neither 
very popular nor tevy romuiierativo, but it would be 
attemicd with more solid udyaiiUiges ; it would enooiirago 
'I't and oducale the pulilio taste. There ia no reason, as tar 
1% we can see, why distlngui.slu)d uoblouien ntid 


Alloiisi>U belong to a cias.'*, which lias M'lnelLiug to lo.^o, 
and to Uieiii c.vil war W'ould be ii more Si.rious uiulertak.iig 
than lo the moiinkiin' er-s of Galici.'i, or to llio bjooddiirsiy 
lahblc of thoprear li>wns. If it in triii; lli'd the Kuoi U'g'iidrt 
d**.si,.-ns w.th nnea.'ancFrj, it may be conjeeiurcd ilial lie 
I'eai^ thiir jjer.. v ermu i* and ilieir organi/atlou nulier ilj.'in any 
imiiKiiliate aiic?i»]'t at violtiiiv. It' ludei d the eiiiels of the 
a/mv ii'C.Inii: i j ilm c.iUoO of I’m; b:i:»:.li'ild)n:i:v.y,llu;pn;' 
Keij’i. sr.-'ti m iJiay bi collie untenable. ; liul. ihi tiie iiioiiK'ii! tie.- 
IhcLWi: apji-aiM to be in a Uron^or j.o:d!ion ilmn 

any of his f»i( d*ve-*ors since the death ul J*n*M. it i:i true 
that ih'j lilo 01 any poiilh.'al man who l..i-> rcn*h‘ied ser- 
vie; Oj N[ :iin i? in liie }iighe>t depno j 'Plv., 

a.-M-. -in.^ wIjo liaunt soino par's of Maxbid 1 n ly lii’o.j 
on Zo’:i;ii.LA':i eairiage and uiuoicied • n.' c*l }iij r - 
vieu-. If tlu: minciial^ had bum arn.Ab-d a:i.l puai.-h-.d, 
tijvy would proii.foly have be* n je*>;.m:piijfi..d ly iJ, 

Slim* iryiiipmhy wJiicJi ationda .MrUicIiC’-rer nauiyi-: bnc iu 
.Mrtiind [••aliioLb of t:u‘ir order i;i'*ur little lid. of mai'tyidoin, 
j’n-' juiirdeji t.-» ef 1’ai.M and llie. would-l^e n ui']er<:& of the 
Ki'if aiestjll ^lnj'Ulli^hed and undu-covered : .iiid li.** practice 
ol a*:.':i*»*^ination luiiurally ll'nirifrlies. If Zoi:Hii.i,.\ < c.ip- di*^ 
(i.iiigi r ‘.ineJi ih a c ondition oJ* pover in Spain, lie may j; r 
;ib..<e the politiial auarriiy whi'di lia.. j m* ] u*\ ai'.' ,!. 
lie ha 5 already r« n'h n.-d good service to i!jo Ki: i co'uni-rv 

I'y icUahiing oihee jungi.r ihaii any oll.i-r -Mi'ii.-t* r li :ni g ili" 
pruMiil rugu. It fip])earo Tnal ho sihl c ino.t.uel'; a iar';.' 
in.ijority in the C'^rlus; and he hay at Jay-L »niiudu .l a i; 
nia.'kabio inimvalmn by j^ropoaing a meiuur'i ol‘ ii.- lvniiu -d 
c.\px.dimoy Mid justice. Sincu the laslii \oluti jii. r. .d diifj.’/ 
tim grealcr part of the rcigii of (^Uuen G-i: tin. rniiilmy 

arid civil ndvuilun rs who have at difn.reut tu. L 


to p'/\v»j4’ have Ik-.. 11 ahuinst i:xciuslvf-ly '»>.cup.J.*il wd.Ii xdi' -r 
u» luaiiitmn liicir own supremacy ; and O I) wim iri d* 

to divert [lojmiar .ilienliun to fure’gii Jiolic}’, only . uccCeih d 
jji involving iho ci..uuu*v hi two or liirue inuioce^.'"iiy and uii- 
jiOiliuble wars. }.h:i\r, alu r he had x’lSun to t).cliou<i ofinidir^k 
disiplayid both uiK-rgy and patvioMMu; biit ho w;ia ihir ng hi-* 

Itdiuiti uf ullia* uiiuvuidiibiy uigruesud iii thu liiHicuii Uoh ol 

ibiiudiijg a couM-itutiiUi and a dynsJI^, Z"j:iUJi.r.A li.i.i now do- 
!ci-mined to coiuXTitiale liU excriious on llio eorrc-ctioti of a 
great and aLdaiovvledgcd abU'ic. 

The Progres^dht party, which pciSRo.‘j.c.es r. largo nioJrTify in 
the Tories, has cordially approved Zmuui.i. v'.v p; puc%iu foi tl? * 
abolitiou of sLi'vovy in TorU> Jlieo, and.4>l’ e'oiu'Ae it may be 
cxjfcelud that all .v.clions of the will unite in coii- 

(leinuiTig eniancipitliou. 1'ho principle, *‘Uiei.;d, Uiis ioug aiuce 
b';eii lurimiily approved, but iio iiuieliimry has baen provided 
for tho accoiupl.ohiacut of tho sidicnu;. It is evident ihat 
ZoLiiUU A is liiuuglit, both fri^iols and «ii<!riu«v, to display 
exiraurdimuy bi*ldiioss in 'giving practical cdfect lo fi-rnivf. 
leidsiatiun. 'Tho 4^iil which iiu lias intiuduiad proiidcii 


geiiLlc'iiuni 

Af^ild be ap{joirited by the QiiLkn. to ptrionii function-i 
Thfth are alrciidy adequately provided for iu the ordinary ibr the compJcie abolition of slavery wiihiu u yc;u*, and 
of tmde. Tho shopkeeping and show'inan jiarts of the for conipcnwiiion to tho owners. Krom tlie rhetorical pro- 
if wortli doing at all, may bo safely left to private ' auiblu it might bo supposed dial tho omaucipation of shives 
iyi^CBj^aorise. The missiou of the Royal Coinmissiouors, if was a Spanish discoveiy of the present day, which liad 
a luissiun, surely Ilea iu a inure elevated region, never been lui'.icipaled by le.ss civili/ed and los-* generous 
Watson hinta at ii grand scheiuo of Tr<ulo nations; but if fiuc'. words render aounti measui'^ia more 
‘ ' iical Museums — a tuusoum devoted to cotton acceptable to thu Cortes and tho poojilc, it would b-i 

aiid pre^uots iu Manchester ; another to wool h^percrilical to ol^joct to sonorous recitals. In the exenase 
‘ Bmdlbrd; anotlicr to metal work at Birming- i of nalional magnaniiuity the slaves aro to bo made free, and 
snent aystomatic collections of ' the objects of legif-lativo bencfieonce will not inquiry loo 
be more uscitil than temporary ! curiously into tlio originality of t.h« measure. To Ibrcigucrs? 



on.; and . permanent 

lid undaplbtodiy bo more uscitil than temporary 
up diiedy with on eye to poxiuior edect. 
ad of spOGiiJ ingontiHy oonstitute, however, 
ojbjoc^ of such Exhibitions as tfatoso at South 
flMim ihe gansrol popularity of Interna- 


curiousiy into tlie origimdity I 
it seems that the conditions oi' en:uiiL'ij[>ation in Kico 

are unusually favourable. The wliito or coloured free popu** 
latiou numbers hnJf a million, and there am only 25,000 
slaves, occupied for the most part in domestic service, 'rhere 
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i« conacqucntly no risk of disturbing tho cultivation of the 
land ; and it may bo presumed that tho dcuso populatiun of j 
the islaml allbrda sii/Iioiont security ag;iin.st tho TuiKcldcvous 
practice; of s^|ua^t^n',^ Employers will licroaller bo compelled 
to pay wages Ibr the services which have hitlierto been ren- 
dered by slaves ; but tho exponse will be wholly or partly 
covcrc<l by tlio compensation provided in tho Bdl. AVhen 
the siavt's wero oinar^cipatcd in the English cMlonies forty yojirs 
ago, tlio large sum which was voted by Parliaincnt pro\ ed iri- 
siidic.ioiiL to conipensate tho planters for tho impossibility of 
obuiining labour to cultivato their estates. If the liberated 
slaves Would bavo worked for wages :is well a.s they l;ad worked 
under compulsion, justico and philanthropy would have been 
combined with economical advantage. Tho inconvenience of 
emancipating in Porto liico one negro among twenty free lucii 
can scarcely be intoleniblc. It fAay bo. inferrotl from^th*; 
smallnoss of the slavo population that few importifious have 
taken place in recent times. The slavo trade soonis for some 
unknown rr:is<m to have been exclusively directed t<i Cuba, 
where the negn^os arc consetpiontly less geiuirally <*iviliZLil 
th-an iu Porto Kico, especially as a hirgcr proportion in Cuba 
is employed in Ik'Kl labour. 

ZouRii.i.A thinks it prialent to consult the natimial susoep^ 
tibiiity by coiitining tho pn>ject of abolition to the colony in 
which there i.s no civil disturhauco. It might bo dllficult to 
invent plausible argiiuients against tho ernauci patio? i i<f .slaves 
in Porlo li;co ; }>ur it is evide7?t to all parlies that the present 
moasuro must hercahci be extended to ilio more important 
colony. The owrurs of slaves .and of other j»ropcrty in (hi\»a 
accojdhi;;]y uJl'or ihc nio.st active resistance to tho jMini.steriul 
iiie;i««ino •, and tho political faction.s which 8ijjq)ort them on- 
dravour to <*xcito popular prejudice by attribuling ZoiufiLi.A’s 
propoKil lu fuviiigii dictation. The PcrsiDtNr of tlj(? Tnited 
States iu lii.s recent l\Icss;igij gave colour Ui the siiggcstiou that 
financipatloii i.s promoted in defereiuse to Aiusiicau opinion ; 
nor is it enough to answer that the lb;fc.siMNr epoke <»nly ol 
(!uba, while the Ministerial Bill applies o?ib' »'i Porto liico. 
dmlicioiw Blatosnmn might pcrluqjs hold Jiat there ia 
nothing wrong in consulting foreign opinion when il. i.« 
wtdl tbiindcd; and tho expediency < 4 * looking abroad 
become.'! more undeniable when thero is an ulterior risk of 
alien iutcrfereiici’ It w'ould be miicli lef>s ollensivc; to 
Spanish pride to tolerate indirect American didatiou than to 
submit to the loSiJ of tho West Indian colonics. It is in the 
lucauiimo more convenient to ?«ppeal to S[jani.'jh generosity 
tl:aii to avow the motives whioli may po.Si5ibly Lave aili.cted 
the Miui.stcr’3 determination. ZouaiLLA accordingly.announcc.H 
with (wicntatioiw frequency tho inipo.s.sibility <d’ introducing 
reforms into Cuba during tho contin nance of tlic iuaLirrcctioji, 
which was re[»rcsontecl in tlie 1 *ulsii>i:nt*s Mcasagn as ?iii addi- 
tional reason for abolishing slavery. Tho btrengtli of the 
resistance which ho must he prepared to encounter i.s indicate?! 
by tlio rcHigmation of two of liis principal colleagues. Tlioro 
is no reason to suppose that iiic di.ssontients arc tho only 
members of tho J*i*ogre.ssist party who disapprove of (.Tiiancipa- 
tioii; ami therefuri! it socriis probable that the amnl] minority 
against the first reading of iho Bill inadc?[natcly r<.prc3oiit.s 
the force of tho futuvo opposition. Tho Urvpubi leans will 
perhaps remain neutral, or even support the IBll, unless they 
960 a prospect of overchrowing tho Ministry. No Spimivh 
&ction can be expected to prefer a principle to a parly 
trhiniph. 

' Although it might perhaps have been inipractbvible to carry 
ft Bill for the cmancifnttiori of .slaves in Cuba, rinto ward results 
may follow tlio determination of tho (iovermnont and the 
CortcA to maintain tho existing institution as long us the in- 
flurroction continues. If indeed slavery wore regarded by tho 
people of Cuba us an evil, those would be plausible reasons 
n>t declaring that iho penalty should be cnibreed as long aa 
the crime of rebellion was not abandoned; but unfortunately 
the only point in which tho insurgents agree witli tho pro- 
jhseed loyalists is in the niaintcnHUce of slavery. ^Clio American 
eitisens whom tho riiE.sii>i!:.NT latoly denounced as largo owners 
of slaves in Cuba probably profess ardent synqiuiby with 
the insurrection. The rebels have never emancipated their 
own shivos, though they sometimes coufiscaU) the human 
chattels of their enemies; and it therefore seems but an 
inoilbetive menace to warn thorn tliat if they persist in theilr 
treasonable conduct they will be aUoyred or compelled to 
maintain their favourite institution. If has sometimes been 
suspect^ that even the loyalists of Cuba arc not inveteratcly 
opposed to the continuance of an insurrection which 
brings them a supply of Spanish troops and Spanieli 
money. It is certain that they have often thwarted the measures 
of the Home authorities ; nor, indeed, as it easy to understand 


how tlio rebels can Jiavo maintained themselves so long, 
unless they receive countenance from some of their fellow- 
colonists. To both parties, equally devoted as tliey are to tbtj 
maintennnen of slavery, tlio Minister announces that complete 
piirification will be followed by compulsory al'K>lition, The 
only bulllcicnt excuse for his anomalous policy is conwMous 
inability to ab(>lisli slavery in both islands ut once, and tlio 
necessity of not arousing Spanish jealousy by seeming t^> 
countemince American interference. The Government, of the 
United Suites, as it probably cntcrtuin.s uo purpose of attempt- 
ing tho annexation of Cuba at present, may perhaps bo 
di^^poHcd to assi.st Zokkilla in his partial luid toutativo jirojcct 
of emancipation. It is certain that Cuba will, after uo long 
interval, be forced U; irnitu^ tho example of its neighbour,. 
a.s it will, from the date of tlic emancipation of tho negroc.s in 
Borto Uico, roitiaiii alone iu its maintenaiiee of the obnoxious 
iuhtiiutkia. The Spanish Ministry .may bo congratulated on 
having associated their predoniinauco with tlw tisBCrtion of a 
sound policy which, although it may disturb Gstablishe?! 
prijudicus, is at iho baine time ealciilatod to attract much 
popular support. 


CHABlTABbE APPEAL.S. 

riMIE coluuni in the uioruing papers at tiiia aoasoii licadtal. 
JL ‘‘ (*})arit:ib)e Appeals ” is not pJca&'i/it rcailing. If it only 
brought the existence of poverty bdbr?; us, it iniglit be maiUj 
plouaanlcr by a strenuous effort to extciul and miiUiply the 
many agencies which aim at relieving jKH'orfy. But unhappily 
it also brings before ns tho want of wisdoju or .sy^stoin wiiich 
chnracterizcs too many of lh?*so <;ibutM, ;i.ml the lax w?iy iji 
which bt ncvolf‘nt persons try fo get nd uF ihiwr money and 
their r<‘ -poubibilif ios at (he .same time. The miscluefs of in- 
disc riiniiiiito ch.-nity an; more tluiii mdmarily vklhlc tin .4 
Winter bevauso the general (?>iKliMi»ii of tho lalionring popu- 
lation is unusually goed. Even in li-ondon tho miniber of 
panperj i? h *.-5 by '«omo iorly ihoiuvind than it war. three 
y«*'ir.s ago. 'rheopi'ii winter has boon favonrabh; U) work, anfl 
iho .sy.so m of ending surplus h.-imis fo olhei* parts of the 
country lues euabied many wlio really want work to profit by tho 
<‘:vco]»tionui weatlicr. But alter lull allowanci* lia?^ b(Miii msnlo for 
all thi .4 improvement, thore i?:jii.*iinsa huge mass of distress in 
which no sign oi‘ amendment is visible. Those who coinpo;.n 
it have in many cases lost the wish as well as the power to do 
better. They have learned to prefer the iridoleui excitement 
of mendicancy to the rough, dull business of maintaining 
iheiiiiselves by tho work of their hanrls. i'or tho most part 
they arc ini.sorrably off, but their Jives fin; at all events 
ch'*<[ucrcd by intcrv.-ils of luck, and /.o have a charm whioli is 
lacking to tin* tliill monotony of .a luiru, and probably ill jiaid, 
employment. There iiro thou.simds in London who, if tho 
choice were given thorn, would prel'or to beg 6 f/. ;i week 
for three wrecks out of four, witli tho clianco ot getting 304?. in 
tho fourth, rather than to earn io.s-, a week the whole montli 
through. Probably tho irniustrious classes have no adequate 
idea of the rtqiugnanco wdiich an habitual idler feels towards 
Libour. Even if th?;.^ people were willing to work, it does 
not ioilow that work would at once be fortlieoming. TJie 
great system of charities which girdles the city round has for 
so long a time attracted to London tho least provident part 
of tho population, that the labour market is overstocked. 
Sir CiiAKLKS Tuevelvan tells us tliat “ an extraordinary num- 
“ her of widows and deserted wives with tlioir children have 
so overatockcil the market for washing, charing, common 
sewing, and other inferior kinds of laliour in London, that 
** it is intpossible for them to maintain themselves by honest 
industry, even if they desired to do so.” The only efficient 
way of dealing witli such a crowtl as this is to tninsptan^ ‘ 
th?nn by degrees from London, luitil in tho end they shall 
absorbod 4 >y the various cliatricts in which a demand ibr sutvo j 
labour B'uill exists. It would be a process requiring time£ is] 
j fragment, Imt if tliose 011 whom it had to be exercised w^ 
co-operato with such charitable persons as were willing 
iindertako the management of it, it would not bo imu 
ticabie. It is this co-pperation, however, tliat is wi^o ; 
IIo^ are you to transport a population who look 
removal to a district where they would have no At$ 
but between work and tho Workhouse as ix^uivalj^o^ 
a sentence of penal servitude 7 If thev found that sti/sor 
London really meant the starvation wnich it ace 
even a sentence to work would have its attractions i 
But the most undes^mg classes of diia pauper ar 
starve. '^The widows,*' Sir Chablcs 
‘^puton the cap" (whiob, like the gowni 
Xing's bedesmen, is regarded as a license 1 
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** the ‘widow’s half-crown* from iho out-door roliof, and go 
“ tho round ()f the charities, getting a soup or n dinner ticket 
“ hero, a bread or a grocery ticket there, and doles from district 
“ visitors of different religion.s persuasions, with all of whom 
“ they protend to agree/’ Wlint is true of widows especially 
is truo ill its degree of other classes. Kveii thesa chari- 
ties not be enough to support those dependent on 

tliein; but they form, so to sjxfuik, a fund a share in 
which is gained partly on the principle of a lottery, 
partly by superior proficiency in tho arts of mendicancy. 
In this W'ay tlicy tlcmoralizo a larger circle Uinn that which 
they actually feed, and whenever tho disproportion botwooa 
the numbers to be rolitjved and tho means of relieving them 
becomes more than commonly great, thoro is the gonenil 
public outside 'which ciui be B<]uoczed by moans of special j 
appeals. 

Hieso are not new staUmionts. For several years past they 
have been dinned into tho oars of Londoners, but as yet 
with scarcely any visible succe ss. There is nearly the siirnc 
want of system, nearly tho same overlapping of charital.ilo 
areas, nearly llio s;nne regard for the immediate neces-sity 
without thought, of the iiltiiiuito couseiiucnces, that there ever 
was. “ IncP'ased destitution,” to quote Sir Chahles Ti:evklyan 
‘‘ again. ])rovokcflnioroabtui(t:int riOicf, and moreabiindunt relief 
“ encourages those Imbiu which lead to a iiirthor aggravation 
“ of the destitution/’ Tho lesson w'hich benevolent persons 
have yet to learn is, that when matters have cimio 
to such a pfws as they liave now, ultinuiU: improve- 
ment must be purchased at tho cost of present hard- 
ship, e*veu to some whiun wo would willingly see exempted 
Iroin it. Hire and tliere, no doubt, in this crowd of vice and 
puuporisni there are cases which deserve care and Leudoriiess. 
It may be doubted indeed Avhother llicse are often found among 
those who jiroflt by iudiscriminato <l<iles. But conceding, for 
llto fiakt* of .'irgunicnt, tlifit tiiey are, ari<l that tliere would be 
no means of singling them out for relief if the indiscrimimitc 
doles were done away with, it wuud still be truo that an army 
ofineudioancs ought not to bo maintained in vice and hllciuss 
because a lew htaiest workers have accidentally got mixed up 
with them. In the letters from Sir (.’jiaulks TitrvEi.yAN from 
which wo have already made extracts two tbrms of relief 
.arc singled out for flj^ocial condetTiimtioii. Soup-kikhens, 
though ii rough and ready modii of preserving life in a time 
of general calamity, dogonerato afterwards from th<3 wholesale 
character of the operations into a “vast machinery for tho en- 
“couragfixnen t of low idlcuess,hy pocrisy and vice.” N ight Refuges, 
since tho pa.ssiug of the Houseless Poor Acts, have bcconio mis- 
chievous, as tending to promote vagrancy by paralysing tho 
ellbrts made by tlie Poor Law autlioritics to repress it. They 
lire simply ao many *' annexes,” in which tho vagrant knows 
that he will not bo exposed to olliciul inspection. A third 
form of mcndic.ancy instanced by i?ir (.'ifakles Tkev'elaan 
is crossing-sweeping, by which 'women, children, and able- 
bodied men are alike tempted to adopt a lazy, shifty life, 
‘‘ dependent upon precarious alms.” It is important to bear 
in mind that such evils as the last two cafiiiot bo met by 
simple denunciations. As regards Night Refuges, cliaritable 
persons must be nasured tliat the casual Avards of the l 4 ondoit 
Workhouses really do their work — that no one is rejected 
who ought to bo admitted, that no one is turned out without 
inquiry whom a little timely help might set on his legs again, 
that no one is prevented from acolung shelter in them by 
reason of moral annoyances wliich are worse than the physical 
BUtrerings of tho Btroets. As long as any doubt prevails on 
thoHO points. Night Refuges will continue to be supported. As 
regards crossing-Mweepers, tlicre Is, os Sir Charles Trevelyan 
himself points out, an actual service performed, and, so long 
as this continuoB to bo. rendered by persons not paid for Uicir 
work, payment will continue to bo made in tho form of aims. 
As regards soup-kitchens thero is not so much difiiculty. 
They aro almost always supported from sheer want of thought; 
jjl^oso who keep^them on foot have yet to learn that cliarity 
ilrtiich is merely and obviously tem^xirary in its aim, which 
fteds tlie hungry to-day without considering whether to do 
^ tiuay not to their being hungry to-morrow, must 
unless the relief is exceptional as well as tempo- 
In the Lancashire cotton famine soup-kitchens wore 
useful instrument for meeting a suddei^neell. But 
f workers bad been encouiaged to expect them 
r tlie whole district might by this time have been 
*'* 9on this point, therefore, preaching may do some 
I other two it has been shown that sometlung 
, ^iie difficulty about Nig^t Refuges may boniet 
"‘‘^on of the separate tystem in the casv^ 

. Ibimd to have gr^v advantages in 



some country Unioma, and partly by the establislkmeut of a 
branch office of tho Clmrity Organization Society in the 
neighbourhood of every cjisual ward. By this means, any case ' 
which needed to bo looked into might bo sure of meeting ^ 
attrntion, and the claim put forward by some Night Refuges 
of possessing facilities for rendering permanent help which 
arc denied to tlie casual wanh^ would no longer liuld water. 
CrosHing-aweepors can only be got rid of in one of two 'ways; 
either tho local authorities must undertake to clean the 
crossings, as they do tho roads, or some i)rivate society sliould 
tokc as many of thorn as its funds will allow, .and have them 
kept in order by its own servants. In this way contributors 
would bo sure that their money wont lo supfx>rt regularly 
paid labour, not to encourage begging under cover of the 
8WeciK.‘r’3 broom. 


THE TJ^fl:S UN SriKlTLTALlSM. 

T JIK Twien was apparently in great straits Iasi w<>ck for matter 
lo till its columns. It thcivloro had recourse to puhlUliing 
a long and, if \vu may speak plainly, a silly di&courM* upuu 
iSpirlliialisiu. ’J'ho w'riu^r was one of th<jse persons who appuri jiily 
waver b»‘LweeD Hcienfiiic <!outeinpt and morbid curiosity. They 
atieet to pordi-pooh the whole btl^inebs of mediums and Urunces, 
and Hi the same time tl^y llutter about thorn, and, it not them- 
selves dt'ceived, do their host to stiinulato the curiosity of people 
sillier thun thrMn^elves. The article reforrod to that wundertul 
Report of the Committco of the “ JJialoctieal Si>ci»*ty ” upon 
which wo commeiited some months back, but the main impulse to 
talking about Sniritualisin just now appears to be a m}.stcnoii.s 
volume, which liud been handed to tho author under a solemn 
promise ” not to divulgti the names of the jieople concerned. "VVe 
ore, however, informed with duo leverenco that Amongst them 
are a dowager dnehoss, n nobleman, a captain in the C« nurds, it 
baronet, a member of riirliainent, and otltem of loss exoltorl 
position. The volume iLself was printed by an earl, now d**ad, 
or, as tb«) writer puts it, ** who has lately passed beyond 
tlio Hou'so of Lords, beyond also, wo trust, (he .«pirit- 
peoplod chairs and tables which iu his liletimo he loved nut 
Avisel^, but too well.” Tlmt dowager duchesses and captains in 
the Guards should bo victims to a degrading suporstiiion is not 
quite tui uiiprece.deutfcl pbenonitmon. (^igliostro Hucceedod in 
imposing even upon pcrsoiniges of royal blood. No rank, ulus! is 
a BuJKcient protection ngaiubt the extremes of human folly : and 
the must attractive game for on impostor are people who* are at 
once rich, credulous, and idle. That class unluckily includes 
members of tho peerage and tho baronotage. 'fiio writer, liow- 
ever, further thought Jt noceswary to witness some phenomena for 
himself. He was a good deal puzzled because, when sitting iu a 
dark room witli a couple of distinguished modiuma, a chair was 
thrown upon tho tablo. 11(» saw .<^oino phenomena in the prcisonce 
of Mr. Home and MioS Fox which were still more singular, euch 
as a Uible rising frmu the ground in a room lighted by two spirit 
lumps,” Avhatover they may be ; and an occerdion playing a tune 
in Mr. Home’s Imnds without visible interference, though Iho 
observer CAiuld not see tho keys, nor tel 1 w hether they mpved •• There 
was nothing,” ho says, “during the whole evening except tho 
phenomena tbcmselves to suggest imposture/' However, he very 
pwporly niiuembored Mr. Lewes’s maxim, “ Distinguish between 
fttcUi and inferences from facta,’’ and oi^cordingly he did not infer 
that a dead man was playing on an accordion becauso certain sounds 
wore produced by unknown m^aus. That was a very wise reserve, 
and w'o could 'wish that it were more generally imitated, it 
appears, howevet, from the correspondence which has of comse 
followed the article, that various people, including some meii of 
science, are uuablo to refrain from inventing Vciuscs for tbe 
phenomena; and assume, because some odd thmgt happen which 
aro rather queerer than ordinary conjuring tricks, that inviHihle 
beings must be walking about and doing them. That such a 
jump from facts to fancies should be made quito unconsciously is 
a singular illustration of the ordinary cimdition of the bumnn 
miud, even amongst porsous who ciui observe sumo classes of 
facts with great accuracy. ^ 

' £t is, howevc;r, a pity that Ihvs Tines sh.>rdd fill three or four 
Gohunns with rccoida of tliohc stale and wearisome “ miuii- 
festations.” If anybody will's to examiuo into tho subject, he can- 
do so with great ease ant at very littlo expense. But why 
gratuiioiiMy imvertiso a sect which has turned many feeble bruius- 
ai?d d<me no little sociM mischief ? To a hoalihy-mindetl observer 
there is sooietliing inexpressibly disgusting about the whole 
system. To trade upoi people’s liest alfectious for their departed 
irionds^ to profess to. make a penpshow of dead fathers and 
hnsbauds, anti to cany-outthL purpose by .•dumulating the morbid 
tendeucies of diseased minds, ^ a trade so unutterably vile that 
one can scMcly speak with patience of those who practise it If 
any modiuma are impostors (an(L even mediums admit that there 
ate such impostors), they desonf a terni of peital servitude more 
thoroughly than any of tho wr^ched ofiL gtpsy-wotnen who tell 
fortunes to servant-girls. The imposition is grosser and far more 
pendcioas to the persons deceived. To obtain money under false 
preteneos is bad enough in all cases ; but when' the pretences are 
of a kind which mey hopeless^ upMt the moral and intellectual 
equiUhrium of those who are timen Uh no words can he strong 
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to dc^cribo Un* of thp do(’i>iver«. Ff'r this ri’nsnn 

(done, on»! would ihink that h journal abouKl bo very 

acrnpulou!! in ir'ninu pul»lk-itv to what, a?* it ikIihics^ and 
IncitaMl u stronjrly iindiin’d t-> thinlc, may very likely bo 
imp'^turo. 

Ibit, it i'l isfiid, Ihon- ui.'iy very poj3.^»iblv be somotbiTiii in SpivUn- 
alkin. Some iindiiir.j.'i aro I'lnincnily iv<p»ctnl)U* people; mid ut 
any nite tho matter ilemuiid^ wMeiititic Vcrv well ; 

lei it bo pri-ntiilcalU iiivestifrated. Medical mei) luue In iim*.sti- 
f^atf3 iTindo«*sv and all viirioti-^e of lonth^oum di^JoaiM*; biitirdivs 
not follow that <rowd.H id' thonifbllesp mid p.-.iple alitiuld 

tiike up ;i pursuit for which tlvy are totally umjiiJijilJeil.aMd ivhich 
leads them into very serious danj^cr of in n nn.i. I\npli* who 
don't know how to oliservo uiicou-cioU'ily replead tlo* iixo^t iiioii- 
.strooh (Ij'lioiis, and Iruih h olu'Cnied, imt el* .•r-d, Iin tln ir iniviii;' 
Ihemsi.dvos up in the inr[nirv. .Xnd inejitiwhiu- ll-.ey run n.« lilll** 
ri.dv, if not ed' absolute in.'smi I y, ai least of l.i i.-oini:);/ ndiliet^Ml 
'»li).si rvnni*e«i not more re.i.-*i)na}ilc tli.in th iae .p'n iiiedia'Yal wi/. ird, 
or even Ji ne/r*) fetidi-wors'ilpper. If Sj.irj;n/di''’u i.s a eln at “mni 
A hniiibii'f, this ilAFjevi* ih inanif. .-1 ; bul ei-'n if llnoe i> •mnelbo n 
in ii — if, for exauiple, as Mr. ( 'os niaiiilai!!". rho ullt/ed ]ih.‘n i- 
iiien.i ate prujhn-ed by Mono alKiorTJial m Jloii i f llie nevvons 
— il is not h'.-s )ii{Uiih-t ib.it :i luf-.-j, h. ri.di is incurred. 

Artii li-.-i whii !i eoin nr.i.o' dowau'T duel; •- and crspt.dn-* of /j.c 
(jiiards to deliier tlienio-lv* s o\<t lifi b*.uiid' tti «‘hi.v ,'.••• 


hiddi 


sf lTI^•.!ilInl^. liy i>p» .Mkiiiy hi».I ,ii.iy ..f the r'‘‘Ults I'btainid, 


are eneonrnpin'^ a h.id prmMiee wJiieh UiLiX 1-’ pvnpa;;nl*vl to iiji.ro 
iisi fal iJionihi-rs of soeiety. * 

]iii\%ev*‘r, poo 1 d« al of CMiri- i«y ii]. ii flio .suh;.-ei iii-ci 'i;!'., 
nii.t is likely to he stiinnljtic'l hv -ue'i h‘^ as thie-i* in i!io 
7V?* j H, we T.’ill wu^r^C't mi** or two a ^ whieli ^h•■^^ld make 
jieoi'h' ]):iu-e l)ef*M%» t neim.-.ipiup- ». (.o;,-! :n. 1 -piiilnal iniiiilh'ita- 
>. fii flit* plaee, if tlier.* i's aouhiii'r in Spiiitmili^in, 

noT inp coul'i be e!isi«*i* than !o iJeuinnrerrift* its Inilli. Wiiy tio 
w* f dieve, it is a c,.-cd, iu the iv-vehili-.n' cf liie (deci:i«* lele'jT.-tpl; 
Ih'i.ojsewe '^ubniil thorn to eiueial c\ptri'i«'»nts ev.'iy day and 
ev‘ V hour of th - djiY. Whi don't wo l)> beve in tho vevelalu*iis 
of Ma diiiin.s lUemi.-w lh‘ \ fdway.- ev.*, ’ .ienui.il e\pcii;'ii -nl. 
'r-ik-' V aiiuple eii.se. IVe'.ident l/uwoln*.'- a- e-'ji,.'.‘jt*:i \Vii> k:i*e.vn 
ihi >‘\.’lio;it Aineiica ixiihin an lioiir cr two ufti'v Ii h‘i»l happin * !. 
Sn]i V. pj.'.it evjil»*m*e Ilf e*ii;r«e e' nl'r'oii’d the Irnih •.!* th«» lepi.ri. 
If !. Spi.iJnuLisI aniv>'ine*d tii'MMOit in ihiylaiid b. foie il had 

coni'* to ija by :'iw uAiiinary iji* aiis <:iie -I’ll. .’.arci.* ». lc;»TJitili wfis 
no' ti»''u laid dowiii, we rdioiild hiue b.- n< »ji\oe ■•ii.’' 1 iuitni.*— 
on ly I’ml .'^pirituaii‘*.ts j)o.Wi’<.--.l .-i n..i ;*i . ••i.iu ' p* u»'r. Il, in 
fuel, tluw p ill., r.ienn of loece i*. r v. i*at i !ia[*pen.nj- a; 

di.si mt time- and jdae l)i.*y nn ]il:e*c tij.- j*. alily of their elaini-; 
beviMid all coneeivnlilo eatil. Thi'i • .'in j .-ov*’ th.*ir jmwer liCty 
rill' -j iUi.'iy. JJut imv 'm* proof would b** -upu h nl. If a .sin. h* 
hofialioi) were iiiado udi as lliat of i/j'o' oli*’.-. ;is'-a*.'.iniili.*ii, it 
Would be eiimipli. \' by lia.’* no Aueh piv-oi'iier b» i*n piv»*n h’lU* 
tile simple rea-»ml 'i. Iho jinwiT do**--, nnt e.d- 1 . Vll lheaUi_r d 
xio'nler.s (/f thi'kiiid de[M*iiJ upon vvluA A. ' d'l to J»., and wiiat 
Ik rejifrfileJ to C., and so on. If a -inpli* AviiLos- inis liej or nnnb*. 
a Jiii.‘teke, they arc ’valueless, A man idaini-j a power 'd' 
coinnmnieaiin^r sviili «Hhcnib<Klied if he has it, opj urtnui- 

lie.s* for deiii.iF..«lriitTrig it in the ui.; t public uiamicr aiv o]ieri to 
him cveiy d.sy mid all day i,nd vet it i-, ju M;r done, j 

And fi'i thi'! rca-on wo rec*-iiinu'iid 'nilinary iuouiitTs to wail. If ; 
tile alli j-* d poxYer if will pmvo if 'i.-lf. If it does not, they , 

had In to .■ ii -I v\.'i.st-- lime in evainiiimjj- into it. | 

Ml. li' iiie. indeed, a replv ; and a wonderl'ul reply it 

1 .^. The spirit.**, it .scm-iu:’-, are Ofipnciou.'*. It ni i\ be .<-u j but a 
Inmiid (•> aecept. tlu: t*imple.-l explaauiion coiif-istcnt. 
iViliap', 'wlnn a xvatidi is n^l^^i!lLr from my 
poeki I a'ld U tiriri.'feried to that, of a r.otoric>i.» thief by no visihlo 
ag$agCV, n ‘Spirit lUiiv done the trick; but it is saf/r to Hs^unio 
ibc thief nmini^^cdto doit without my seehjn it. Tho smno 
aeni a]»plit‘.s to .Air. noiiie'.> apitits. So Ion;: a.s their caprieo 
if'Wada tliem aiways io .*>11111114 from a' crucial lest, it ifl .-iinpUr to 
Aasunie that rAioy don' exi. 4 . (Tivvi iis a plienomeaon ollierwi.so 
insoluble, Hiid wvwill ii'-eept yoiir explanation ; but si»loTi^ im you 

jjive lioiliini? wliieli may uivtLe, (-^pjaimMl }»y a ceriain 

a^uanlity of roguery, iuibefilily, oj-, il may be, morbid action of 
the brain, wo imt po out tif our way £*> ii.r*.">umo llm exi.*-tei)eo 
of spirit?. Thu tSpiriuiaJj^s provo a •'rent deal loo much; jf a, 
tenth part what tliey Say U u'uc, they huvo the iiieaiis of 
jjublici^v demonslralir ,r fhdr .siip(»imUural powers. They never 
.|io. ^'hnt ia the rjhvb)ua inrerence i* If it wero declared that 
tho lieix to an ustato who hiul bocn Io«t really eviht<;d ; if ho 
might recover iiis property by simply showing hiniMdf in West- 
lainster Hall; if be* obstinately refused to coiiie, but ofl'm-ed to 
produce a number of alKdavins from people who bad nicL him in 
(W'k rooms, or talked to him for a nuiuitu iu bi.i attorney's offico, 
what should we think of him h 

P’or this reason wc may be pretty sure that tho truth will not 
suffer by the abstinence of dowager duchess(i.s and ptJiars from 
atteudauco upon Hut there is a pcwitivc reason, of ranch 

moriv weiglit, for tb&ir staying iivay. Whatever may be the , 
meaning m Spiritualism, one (Ling is uudeuiiiblc. It is a belief ’ 
of which rogues and charlatans of evciy variety may take advan- ; 
tags for the basest purposes. When a more conjuring trick - 
ia n^gmded as proof that the performer possnssus supernatural 1 
authority, what is likely to be the condition of the' person j 
who taliSA the conjuror for a spiritual adviser? Wo hoard; 
nothing more about spiritual assistance being vouchsafod to the | 


philoe.jpiiur i'* bu 
with Iho fuet.«. 


Ibivcnpurl Tirol heis after flio rope- tying trick had been found 
out. But iiiiitiy respectable, and even general ly intelllgeut, 
pr-ahns were fora tiini' as fully c«mviiiced thatthu rope was untied 
by suncruftturid ngenc-y^^ th*^y now aro that Mr. Homo is lifted 
mtn I lie air by spirits. Thoiv ctmviction wiw coTifeaeedly a delusion ; 
a.s iiub'^d the trick i .4 now ov]Misnd at every .'jiivet cornur. It is 
jif»c,lb*.'<q to dilate upon the niisi'hiefs which would result, and 
whii'h in luct do i'e*oill,.lo a person who takes a notorious juirgb'i* 
nnd liar— such a nnin, fm* evaniplc, as Mr. Browning's iniiniliibh^ 
“ Sliiilge^'— Ivv he !v divootor of hi.« conscience, gincero .Spirit- 
ujilist iiiii*»t lU* course ngn'o with VLi in this, as iu fact Mr. llouio 
appe.nr.s to d(*. 'fhe medium through wbimi a xvidow receives 
C'jmiunnieatnins from her dead husband .should bo tibovo all 
.'•us-pKioii (»f sordid iiiolivos. Oiliorwiso tho impoAtors who mix 
with the hone'it niiui will have tl\e fullest opportiinily of carrying 
»»iit til*' wor.^t dc-'igrjs, and, in.sicad of receiving a niesSFige Inmi the 
divid.iiii Ir iin!'.»r1iiiuite vietlniswili be only roceivinga me.«!.afigofrom 
Air. Sh^ige, No one .s!i.>iihl moro oan?fiilly guaid ayaiust the shurn 
til. HI ijio.*»c who believe in the e.\i*»toricft of the geiiujiic nrtieJe. And 
tlier.'hiie it w ;m nhviouii conMilerntioii that a medium flhouhl 
)u wr rei eive money. 'Mk! evidc'ii’e for gonuine mirai l<M depends 
i.* 11* » .small degree cm tho chimicfer «)f the xviliiosi M. If the 
• s'-ly ti'AclM rs 4 »r ( 'liri'tiaiiity bad made a comfortable Iiicoino 
«uit mI* their di<(i[i|e.s lor showing wiuhIiT'', instead of ev- 
p » I*i;r theiuM'lve.s lo iiiiirly rdotu, we sluiuld have a v»ty diUcreiil 
Oj'icimi of their Iioik*.--! y. T») cri cp tilt* houses of sillv 

w!'!.iws was ;i pivicliiH.* 'vvhieli rcipiired very \‘*|h'uix^nt dfUiun- 
el.iii •!!. An lu»ne.-t nitin jija\ c iiiceivably tiiku nion^'V for iii- 
n..*;:i' iier u* (o tlio s-pivit W'l.i'M. hut it is F|'iin* ceila'iu that a 

k. ijivi* will t.ike TUMiiey lt»i* pref' iiiliiig lo .io "o. And tliiMolio'c. 
ipih -'- We \v«udd uive a ilir**ei oiicoiirageioi nl t.) ro;.jucs, and help 
to o\*-il;iy ihe r.‘.il!ty -if llie'e he a reulitv— -hy n iiia*.^ 01 f.'dse- 
leiod, tin* li ss oi'ilinj.iy ]v uple liavo lo Jo with iirol’e**-!:)!!.!! Iradei^ 
1:1 ^^pinluau*-m Ilie h' Iter. 

M,\ II •oiiej a^ we H.iid, ?*eio-: ti) ag'*j*o w*ltli iis ; at li“ 
decl;u**j that he lui** ii '\ev taken nioinjy i‘..i* idl’ I iIm ■si.Irit.'-. 

J.et iiH give him all tl*o Inmi ur iliie t.» sin’li iiihmiuhlo iiidepeod- 
••Ilie. Solof*.* a- lie ni.dii‘.s noin.i.icv ])y bi.J [*'rl’ .1 iiiiinees. (iir»*etlv 
'll* ln'’ireeii\, tin* \a)u'* *>f Jo.-? lesliiuony will be L'l’early inerea.'^cd. 
Aj'ai !J:i-n* 5 *»r* we >’on.'.!t!*.*r it li* he m cfhi'.* fur Mm ‘ re emi^-ra! nl i- 

Ii- n I bat ih*. (hiiirl of (Jlicnirv irdcp'd him lo ri'shTe Mis 

l. Vo».*'H thirty ih'ni'-and pouniU. Indeefl we canuut do*ihl tlial 
he w**?nld li.tM* r* I i'*ned il ol‘ ids ••nvn a'”Mrd .i** soun ns i| 
!i:nl tii'i I 10 idiii Ih.it ill* j*i***;i’ 1 .eL-»' Spi'. it'ctii'.-iii would 

-y ii;,nr\ t‘,um t 'e* preee.iu» i, Ti .* imoiile'-; ■: lua-, w ideii 
p: c'.* In :t e. rtjiiii cah wi*r*‘ d e.hije-'* 'win*: l.i *• i;:n*.jn^<.i. .i*.? fe,j-.*- 
bralJo.;," if ijol lo .pliils. Ijiii. tlieji people of b*-: li>lTy eliaraeiT 
Tni;*!<t i.viel.r.'Ue { y, an-l 'We .sli.edd liavi* u*» meaii.s o[ 

d'-’e- lie* dillej’i'liee. The .'*lo;*v :-)|oW ^ llfOV Cas'd^ A JU?:'! 

liy lln* pill*"-* m-. *!,.■- hmv l>e l».-d into piacUe*-* -.n-- 
|••p.li.■il• of Jill imple'i-.iui ijji *r)Mei.iti*>u, and v.o hopfs tli.'it Mr. 
Hoiiii. will thr-ov the vvu.i!.t of Id* aniltorily cul'»ri*i»*g il ** 

< \'*.*ih Jil vuh* I hat 110 menhims shoidd t*vor n^ceive ?nojn-v ('M 
j>;*ef ell/ •• from tho.si* w lio consult them, in which ca.s** w** dnuivlv 
Mj.sp-M.-i that liu) (ru*j iialiirrt of tho M‘.*-tora wuaJtl tp'JC'.Injk 
appear. 


Till. lM:«)POSKr.) IliSTOKY MTIOOl, AT (‘.VMIIKlDfiK. 

\IiTK Wove glad some time biieh Iosco that ho wise a ch.dce 

T \ hnd hi'i'u made ns 'imt which iiarufMl Mi. A. W, AAhird to 
b>*. an T.xamitier in the i/iw ai. l llistorv Tripo.** jit (.'Hmhridge. 
'I'hu distin;.' in-died Profe.-.jor of History at ManclieMor present iv 
pa\e the rc'^ult.** ci his temporiiry reinifi to work in the. older 
beat of leiiniinL: in the form of .*1 pamphiot containing .suggestion^ 
'whif h needed indy lo bn tol lowed to work avorv great work indeed. 
Mr. dA'iird's proposal W’as simply this — tn establish a reni Sidioul rif 
lli.-lory at (’ainhrldge, from which nil tho nnn-ow rcstiictioiiH with 
which ignuraneo and prejudice have snrruimdcd tho subject shonhl 
be •'wept awray. .Mr. War I is a real sludent of history ; ho is one 
of thf'Hi w'ho ha\o grnsped tlio gr*'nt but simple truth of tho IJniiv 

of liisto^. Ho lias Icarnod Uiai. niaii is ilie same, Avliatever ilie land 

b« lives in or tho t*)ngue ho i^peaks ; im bos learned that, to study the 
history of ono tiuio and plaon needs tin* .sniim method nrnl the same 
faculties w'uich lire needed to study this hlstory^of annrhor. Ho U 
their-forn for wiping away nil the senseless and arLilieial barrieis 
wiiidi the tradition of n timo that has p#isacil away has .set up to 
hinder the intelligent study. of the history of man. As one who has 
hiii).seh studied history as a whole, who has shown himself oq^milly 
at bome among tbt; (llaudian and nnioiig tho Austrian Cinanrs, Mr. 
■Ward stood up lo ask that his University should cost away shallow 
and L.'WMrtliy prejudice, that it should bk^akdown the siUy barriers 
of “ aucioiit ’* and “ modem,’* and should set up a School of IJUtuiy , 
and not any such mockery of it oa a Bchool of “ Modom* ’ 
Hish'iry. The wonderful thing is that Afr. Word scents to have 
got tho Ui^rersity of Cambridge to listen to him at onco. A 
Hyjidicatp was appointed, lost May to consider what altwatvcms 
should bo made in tho Law and Historj' 'i'ripos, and wc have now 
before us the licport of that Syndicate, which recommends, not 
only that tho Schools of Law and History shall bo Sh-paruted, as 
thev have just been at Oxford, but that the School of History shall 
liially be a School of IlUtoiy, . Tlve opening words of that part of 
their Report with which wo are conoeeped put tho whole matter 
in its true light: — 

The Syndicate ooiuilder that Hiatoiy, as tlit init||ect of an Independent 
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I rL|HNS, rfuiilroft to be placfd on n widi'r banx lliAft ita mbfirdinate poidtion 
in othtr 1 ripofim has liithorlu allowed ; uud U-lirve that io tliia manner iLi 
• iRracv In etlucallon may Uwi ba m-vuiMrl. Tluy piMpwe tUfr^fore that 
Aiittii'fit and Mcdiievnl i^btwiid lia\»» th^ir ilm* plaoo in tin* Tripi*!*, iw 

w«*il )iH Modera lliatory, so dul ]libLt>rv niav be ii1.k.'ik 1 beibre the SinUeut 
{« a whole. . . - r 

Tliey on to rocoinmnud 

Hint in this Cxauiinulioii one papi r ul l^aot shall he aUnited to cueh of tho 
io'i low ini' Kubjects :— 

1. Knj^li.4h llL>tory. 

2. A bpeolal aubjr-t't brloni;iti^ fti Aneieiit Ilirttuiy, 

3. A atM>(‘i;d .Muhjert btloiij;iii^ to Aloili;oval lli--t.*rv. 

4. A 8{ir<’ial .'luhjoi't bt'liiii,r(na Io .Moib’m lli'^forv*. 

tl'.illur (3) or (4) to In* always taUcii troiu Kimli-'-l* Hi-lory, Tii nubjivt'* 
(«)• (3)* *^nd (4) soin-j Isuiiwled^e of the chirl (iriuiiial fcouroi-s will Ijc 
(.xpi'cled). 

All Ihie id-juBi us it aiuiuM be. So is the prujutsal that xvlnb^ 
jiruressional Lnw ia ri^thily .sent away to it's own plaee in a School 
of itb own, iho hisloricul aKpo‘;t of Law, (.'oii.sliiutic'iml Law, and 
tlio Principli*.s of General J urisprudoius* are to liiul Uiclr place in 
the TlifctoriiJttl Tripo?. There urn a iiuiuher of technical details 
which we need not examiiie, and which of course may he con- 
sidered and modilled before the si In rno hei'oiiies a statute of tho 
l.‘iiivnvsiiy. Hut all the mtiiii ]»riui iple.s lor which real hishivical 
si.u(li*nt.s have «) loii*r Htriveri nn' liero fully uckiiovvlcdaed. Tin* suc- 
co.'*'* is tCiinclbing wonderful. 'I’lif* dociiiiio which Mr. Ward ha.s 
pi - uohed at Cambridge, and which tlio Syndicate haa- uow adopted, 
If iho -Mime d'lctriue which has f«»r more than Lwonty years been 
jviVHclit'd at Oxfonl witli much the .Naiiie .sncoe.'^a a.s the doctrine 
wdiicli tin.' chaiTuer of the J'snlmh-'t preached to tini ileaf adder, 
i.'ainhndjto, in sliort, if ilie icp.ut of tJju Syiidicaic be adopted, 
will rthow lliut hlie lov»ks upon the luS'toiV of Oxford ill this 
niiilLcr, not as tho pattern to lollovv, but tlie horrid example lu 
jivniil. Perhaps, hoivcxer, the w'holo lliin;* i.-^ only an iustmieo of 
lilt* law that uoliody if "'O ffh.Usli as he wlio i< wiic lieioro the 
fiiiH*. Some day <*r other tlni r« forrn whit-h .sceiuoj likely to be 
made at Lainbriiipo will be made :i( 0.\fcr<l alsn, and then ihoM.? 
wlio make it will pride thcin^ielvcft oa t!n*ir in w and brill unit 
di^vv»vm^ and will furvifl that Iho di^coviy xva.-i niudo, but only 
to be mocked at, a pcncmtioii before. 

TJui d‘»oli'ino of tlie Luity of H'.c.'ry, ! I jc trine which, iw 
fur as wc know, Arindd waf* Uio tirst to put forlli, and of which 
Mr. Ward and the r'ojjbrivlp.o S\ lafn a! ; liavo now appealed us 
the lalc.'jf. cliampioii. , i-. one which ha-' to lij;ht A v»Ty hard 
battle, becuijj-'e it runs oouufcr to .s-i nuinv dillereiit kinds of 
prejudice:' on so many dihc?-cnl -ides, 'iulic, for instance, the 
fait* of the solitary tied lorloni ailcnipls v, nch have been ever 
aud uuon nnulo at Hvford to do uImi it i-s now prop srd 
to do at CHmbri<l^;e-* to tMahlUh i\ icMiS(h«5oJ of lIi*'iorv, to 
hr<'Ol£ down uiniatural bamcr.-*, an! ti/ up TluicydiJe»» uud 
Tucilus, .I’rocopius and L'a>siorbirn.v, l..iinib.TL **f ilerzfcld and 
Matthew Piiri.s, as parts <d oiio ^lloiy, to be ma'^tcred by the iiao 
of ono method, arm to be taLcn uii in one School of exuminaiion. 
I'roposals of this Lind have for (he la^t twenty y-\tvs or mole boun 
met with oqual scorn from cucinier- of very ditl'ereiit ItiiuU. The 
Hcorn was eijual because the ijrnortuici* was eqiml. and yet both 
.scorn and ignoiHiiee look widely dillerent foiiii'^. 'flu re "wer«' the 
comfortable, ea.^)-froiii^ 1 1 cjiiiM ami othtir di^i:itaiio» of ihe old 
school, liy the help of a little school Imv learnhij^ they )md raised 
thciust!lvOH,iu tho rcporied words of mie of liie Ij-nuousof their 
number, to ‘‘places of xevy coudiJcr.ible cmoluiiKnl ** from x\hich 
they could “look down with (xmlempt on tludr iiifociors.’’ Who 
were the pestilent youufrBtcrs who were troublinfr the world W'ith 
sehemeH for makiu;^ men learn things wiiieli they liad theiuselvos 
got on so well without leuniiug.? 'I'heii thore were men who were 
real scholars within a certain iiari'ow' tioid, .so far as incu wdio wil- 
fully coutine therase.lvcB to a narrow lield can bo cnlhd real 
scholars. There xvere men wdio really knew soniethhip: of tlio 
languages and the lii.-^tory of ono or two arbitrarily chosen nations 
duiing a few arbitrarily cboseii centuries, but who had never 
thou^>ht of the jvlalious which thorio nations imd their languages 
bear to other Jdndrod nations and languages in the general liis- 
tory of miin. Al-m who thus eliul up kiirilllljr ftUll SCholaWllip 
witbln so narrow a range might really bo houestly shocked 
at tbo notion cd‘ soiling up the .^ludy of oihor nge.s, nations, and 
laTmungcB — of ages, nations, and hingiiage.M whicli iliey Inul learned 
to look upon as barbarous— side by side with tlio sacrod pair 
which alone could claim admisHiou within tho magic circle. 
And their bon'or might well bo deeper ^li^l wlicn they \\ero 
called on, not only to set up other studies abingside of ilicir 
own on equal terms, but to accopt iliosc studies a;i absolutely the 
' with their own, as being alike ports of one gi'eatcr whole, 
either mrt of which was lame and imperfect without its fellow. 
Thou, besides tho two typos ofconeervatism, there was the class of 
eager and shallow reformers, tho men who wanted some now thing, 
but dU not know osaclly what new thing they wanted-^tho men 
\fV thought it would bo less trouble to keep the idd aiiidies to they 
t f wore, ittd to- sot up tho new as a separato thing bc.side them, than 
to go through the painful oxerexso of thought which was nuodod 
to put the tow aud tho old in their true and harmonious relation 
to one In the days of tho Crusades there wore thoso 

who taught that the Holy war was a new and happy invention 
whereby men might win the promises of the Gospel without the 
painlbl jractice of ite virtues ; so now'ihoro were thoso who taught 
that a School a now and hat^py invenuon 

wnmhy the nch and tale''iiiiifftidt find their way lo rfm honours of 
■tho Class list without the painful discipline ui' thought aud study 



whleh were n^ed in the elder Schools. These were the men who 
would fain bring in Modem flistwy as an “ ivasy *' study, a study 
w'^hich needed no searcrbiiig into original authorities, no innf tolly of 
obsulcto or foniign tongues, but which might ho got up by a few 
" ’ ' “ ■’ Lir four modem 

school in which 
le, they turned 

fiway with tho scoril of men who had never h'eard of Lambert, but 
who knew oiiotigh of Thiu-j didfs to know that in an e«in' »Scho<il 
ho couM hav« no place. Tfu -.j* were the men who decreed that 
from their easy School tin*. ilj>t .six centuries of English history' 

1 hIiouM hi* shut out, aud who, lii*n prtetsiM Ibr their reason, gave the 
j rm-ion of men who had never lieaid of the Eij[gli««h Glmmicles — t^at 
for tho.si* rcnturics no text-books could bo found. The School which 
was called into being on such theories aa has iiourisheil far 
bt'tter limn cruild havo been booked for, because snccet.Mvo Exa- 
miners have done their best to soften the vici*^ which are inherent 
j in iu orirfn. .Hut thoso vices can never wholly be put rid of 
I uniil, instCfid iif a School of .Modern IlUtury, w»i flnve ft School of 
lli.stnry, until whnt Arnold spoke of us “'what is fal-elv called 
Hncifiit hislorv. the really mi Hlern l^tory of Grcftcn and Home,’* 
i;* brought b.kck to its r.atural c»iuq*uioni-hip with tbo history of 
j other fipc.'«, ftiJil hcl frt*o from its uiujalaral union with the i ibjoctivo 
j aud the Unc-iuditjoned. 

I Aghurd nl) these various clansns of cuemii'.s the doctrine which is 
I .s«*t fiirtli in Mr. ArVardspaimdiict and in th** Ib portof tho Syndk^te 
i hns hoi] lo lipht ul Oxford. At (Jaiubridgo it fseeins \o have 
! b(*tun* luck ; fur it is a great sltq) fur it to have pot into tlie lleport 
of a Syndicate J noO.xfml Ikdepacy lias ever ivjiortod in favour 
of tho kind. Hut both M r. Wiird's HcTiouio aud ilic scheme of the 
Syndicab^ arc*, as yet merely scheme.'^. Of the puilicukir pro- 
posiiLs put forth in both f>umo are naturally of a purely technical 
Lind, and do i»t*t pve.Hj'ut much interest, except to those who are 
fauiili.^r wilh the wovkiup in detnil nf thu t'ambridgo ayatom of 
oxanimations. ihit tho main pri^pusaU uf both do iudecd go to 
the ruut of the mutter. IVoni tho llisti^ry School os sketched 
either by Mr. Wind iirby (he Syndicate all unnaturjil boiriers luid 
dlvisioBH arc hwt'pl away. “ Aucieni,'* “ medimvol,” “ modern,” 
are dealt with os divisions which have no exidtcuco, fiuther than 
m it nmy bo needful to take care that no one i^l of history 
Mliouhl be so (‘xclu-rively Btu«lied ns to i*hui out the others. JJy 
Mr. Ward indeed the )imin & are ii.'.cd under a B(»rt of ituplioU 
proto-7, something like the way in wliich the nanitH of the three 
Hvlii.'^h kingdoms have been u.<ed In public documents suico the 
I'liion. A.** we talk in Acts of J^arliameut of “ that part of the 
Tijited Kiiigdum colled ilnplmul,*’ “ Scotland,” or “ Ireland,” so 
Mr. W’urd speiiLa of hi.'^toiy of tho period calk'd ancient,” 

“ mcdkvval,” or “ luudi jij.” Neither hu in'i* tho Syndicate will 
have* luiytbiug to *»ay to it, o.xcept to sccMire that piuiow shall be 
sot in all thrci*. Mr. Wind’s .scheme mid lhai uf the Syndicate 
do nut .sfi:iu tn bu e.vuk’lly tlio sain© with n\L|ard to hubjoecs 
and periodH, but this is matter of detail w'bich those, who have 
huiiiiy v> settle the iiiulter may be left lu consider. Tii 
Mr, Ward’s eeheme at any rate tho hjphe.‘*t branch uf the 
esnmiualiou would be of the mo^t thorough kind. Mr. 
Ward, proposes that each cundidate for honours ahouli take 
up both a siihji-ct and n period, each to be chustin bv himaolf 
fioiu « list to he put out by the Huaiil of 8ludit*-<. i’hese Bub- 
jec.rs and periods are to bo thoruugldy iij{i>ter*iit in the urigiuol 
aulhuritie.s iu their own tongues. Mr. Ward boiv cuts right in 
tbo teeth of on© very cominou form uf ignorant projuilice on tho 
subject. Nothing frightened both the coosetvativc parly and th«* 
shallow party at Oxlord .so much iw tho first lul mission of oiipiniil 
fiiiihorilioB in their own tongues. It was such a monslrous Uiing 
tfi expect anybody to know any thing of French, ltaUAu,ur Goriuau. 

It was such a monstrous thing tao.xp(Hrt the rich and idle ;u>'m £. 4 ^ 
whom an cosy school hod beto invented, to know anything it 
lystiu or Greek, Mr. WaiMpcahts oat tho diilenHice^ o'uo which 
|Ki(»ple of tuther oFiliiwe kinds ud nut understand,' bet woen auex- 
auiiimtion iu a language and tfOr examination in ii book wriU'Ui in 

ihiii lauguiige. Tho cHudidttio sliould be uWe hi Rhf»w th»at ho 

has really read his book in the original and not in a crib. IJ*'. 
(ihuuhi sfiow ihur be undorsfands Mich techiucul u??c.s ui wonls 
and names os conocni his subject; but (:\o praurniaticul « 
niceties which might 01 * 1 $© in tu‘ ^•'xuqpuatk’i in (he .sapic kiok 
ill a iSohuol of Language would t>» quite out uf place iu an exa- 
iiiiiuitiou in a School of History. Tho kn^wjedg^'. which is 
iiet'dfui to enable a man to maUu good use uf u' history written 
iu a particular hinguoge is a very ditVoreiit thing fruu such a 
knowledge of tho .same btnguago ns would be ni'4*ded in :m ex'- 
amination for an J relniid scholarship or u Glasricftl 'fripo-'i, A Schuui , 
of History will riigh’tly demand the former; with (ho liitter it ha6 
ijothiug to do. Tlio direct and minute kuowhidgo of languagt* 
mutd bo lesi| 4 ;d, not iu the School tjf History, but in the School of 
Language. AVe slyr in tho School of Language, h(v;Hu.so \vhen we 
have got rid^of tho antiquated uarrowness wliicli iuiplicd in the 
distinction between ** ancient ” and “ inoderii *' Hietuiy, wo inust 
get rid ulsq of such a kindred piuiu of antiquated luirruwuo.'je as 
a school of “ cloaijical” languages only. On thk nniilef we will 
let Mr. Word speak tor hiinself 

itaeems to follow as a matter of counos that while in iho prclimman* 


carot'ul rrtcrcnco to original authorities should lie regarchiJ os ou iudw 
pensahlo elej(aL*ut in the pa*i»aratiou of tho Candidate*. Accontiug to the 
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period and mljoct selecied by him, it eriU thorefbre be nccemeir for him to 
fmve amulrod aucb a knowledge of ^ Ancient '* or ** modern ’* langiiAgea as 
^riU aiifflce Imt his purposes as a llistoricAl student. Bat these Acquirements 
will only be meidaOatfy tested ; not mode the svbjett of any part of the 
ZizaininAtion ; and questions of an euetUutIfjf philological or Ungulstio 
ebarActer will be as a mattor of principle Avoided ny the Examiners. 

It U| wo believe, umed against the proposed schexno that some* 
thing more is wanted fur a do|mse than only to pass tho Gambridgo 
Plnevious Jilxaminationand sucit an examination as is nowpropos^ 
With this question w^havo nothing to do. Wo speak of the pro- 
posed liistoiy Tripos amj^y as a School of History, and we hold 
that, if woll worked in its details, it will be a thoroughly |^od 
School of Ilistory. Its relations to other Cambridge Examinations 
are not to tho purpose. It might or might not be a good thing to 
strengthen the Previous Examination, or to bring in sometmng 
like the Oxford Moderations. Such qucHiions are not now to« the 
point. We speak of the proposed History School simply as a 
Histoiy School, and in that character it has our beat wishes. 


THE WEATHER AND ITS FRIENDS. 

W E should think tho Archbishop of Canterbury must have 
been rather taken aback by the reception which his 
letter about tho weather has met with In various quarters. For 
the stale witticisms of the scoiTers ,ho was probably prepared ; 
but it could hardly have occurmd to him that the bad weather 
about which evciyhody has been grumbling fuid groaning should 
command such ardent and enthusiastic championship. The in- 
cident suggests an obvious moral, and shapes itself almrist natu- 
rally into tho form of an apologue. Once upon a time — it is 
dillicultio persuade ourselves that somewhere or other we have not 
read sometning like this bi^fore— once upon a time there was a good 
Archbishop wm), hearing everybody complaining of the weather and 
abudiug it, proposed that pious men should pray for a change; 
which he haa no sooner done than instantly a great many people 
began to out that there never was nicer or more wholesome 
weather since the world began, and that it was a pity it ahould 
not last for over. It has already been discovered that it is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good, and it may now be said that it 
must be very bad weather indeed which does not please some- 
body. For tilt! last month and more wo have bad mmost inces- 
sant rain, great tracts of country have boon oor^Tod with water, 
and in acniu parts the inhabitants have had to contine themsclres 
to the upper stories of their dwellings, with every prospect, if thu 
Roods continue, of having to seek refuge on the roots. A vast 
amount of property has been destroyed by^ Inundations, coin- 
municAtions have benm interrupted, and all kinds of agricultural 
work have been gi*eatly impeded, if not absolutely sus- 
pended. The last luirvest wiut a bad one, and there la reason 
to fear that tho next may be worse. In town, life has been 
passed literally in a Slough of Despond. Tho resources of civili- 
zation in tho richest ci^ in the world aro appnnmtly' unequal to 
the superhuman task of keeping tho streets decently clean in wet 
weather, and for days and weeks the inhabitants have hod to 
fiiruggle pitoously through a sea of iilthy mud. Drdinniy people, 
accustomed to lllink inoro*of their own immediate comfort than 

of next year’s crops, havo certainly found thu ccoseiesa roiu auta- 

cientlj unpleasant and depressing; and the Archbishop maybe 
excused for imagiaing that a little fine weather would probably be 
welcomed as an agreeable change. This Is one side of tnc picture ; 
but it id os well that wo ithould sec thu other side too. Mr. 
Bailey Denton, for oxaniple, instead of feeling a^rieved at the 
excessive rainf^all, glories in it, and is only sorry that it is not a 
great deal more abundant. He calculiites that in a single month of 
this last autumn sufiicient rain fell on the surface of England and 
SValod to furnish the whole population with water at tho rate of 
thirty gidlona a bead for eighteen years, Air. Denton is known to 
bo an enthusiast for water, but the pnuple whose laud has fur the 
prosont boon drowned out of sight, all but the tops of the trous, oiid 
who have been nearly washed away themselves, might posoibly 
prefer, as a matter of choice, to receive their allowance of water in 
more miHiorato instalmeuld. Mr. JJcntoii is not satbfied oven yet. 
With liiui a gallon in tho well is worth two in the clouds, and be 
sooms to think it nucossary tc provide for tho cotitiogoncy of onr 
never having any rain ^itui. We ha vo had a drought already; 
and now wo arc having compensation in a copious rainfful, 
and there is no roasoii to supposo that alternations of dry 
^id wot soasoDS will not contiuuu to the end of time. It 
may bo well to bo thankful for rain without wishing that it 
should rain for ever. Mr. ik^nton adopts a more popular lino 
of argument when he points to the statistics of publio ncalth as 
showing the sanitary advantages of tho kind of weather we have 
lately been experionciiig. a matter of fact, the health df the 

S ^puiation has cortainly been better than usual. The llegistrar- 
eneral's returns Ibr the piut week fully confirm all that has been 
said on this part of tho eubjoct. During the last thbteen weeks 
^cra has been a thduction of twenty-two per coni, in tho mortality 
of liondon ; in oUier words, some five thousand lives have been 
saved which, according to ordinary experience, would have been 
sacrificed if the weatnsr had not been so unusually mild. To 
people of middle age the cold makes little diiTerence ; but a sharp 
frost mows down cluidren and old persons like a volley- of 
musketry. The rain has been beneficial in two ways. It has 
brougbt’with it a mild tomiierature, very (avourablo to the young, 
the aged, and tho sickly, and it has also washed the mr ana 


diluted the noxious impurities of the water wo drink. For the 
present tho old saying tnat a green Yule makes a fkt churchyard 
would certainly seem to bo contradicted ; but it may possibly be 
found that the famine or relapsing fever which has lust broken 
out in London may not be altogether unconnected with the close, 
damp, and depressing weather of tho last month or two. And 
besides we may find that the ice and snow have only been postponed, 
not averted. 

One of the corrospondents of the Times who have attacked tho 
Archbishop of Canterbury for his letter to the dergy observes 
contemptuously that the prayer which His Grace recommends won 
written when men were so ignorant us to suppose that rain was a 
mere watering-pot contrivance adapted to local wants, and that 
there could he rain in one parish without reference to the 
state of tho atmosphere in the next. It may be observed that 
the Lituriry does not profess to be a manual ef scientific informa- 
tion compiled by man for ibe guidance of his Maker ; and all that 
tho IVayer for Fair Weather asks is that God will send ** such 
weather as that wo may receive the fruits of the earth in duo 
season,*’ without prescribing the mnimer in which this result is 
to be produced. Prayers which are baaed on an assumption of 
tho perfect wisdom as well M omnipotence of the Deity naturallj 
ttiipiy trustful acquiescenoo in whatever physical lawd He may 
have appointed. It would appear, however, that people are un- 
fortunately Apt to forget that there are others besides themselves 
in tho world, and that everything cannot be arranged exactly to 
suit their personal convonieuce at each particular moment. Tho 
sort of weather which is ouo man's misery may bo another man’s 
happiness ; and a pUhimte with a view to ascertidn the most 
popular degrees of temperature would certainly yield some curious 
results. It may be doubted whothor an absolute majority would 
bo obtained for any one kind of climate. Everybody has his own 
private*taste on this subject, and thinks that what happens to 
suit him must necessarily be best for other people. Tho geutle- 
inan who wrote to tho ritnes to glorify tho strawberry bed which 
had supplied him with ripe fruit for his Christmas dinner, from 
his own garden, no doubt regarded this remarkable achievement 
os an ample justification for any departure from the usual climatic 
conditions of the season. Another correspondent expressed his 
amazement that the Archbishop of Canterbury sht.m1d bo so per- 
verse find unfeeling ns to suggest prayers din^ctod against the nice 
mild weather which bus been bo favourablo to his invalid son, 
and has rendered a voyage to Madeira unnecessary. Against tho 
dish of whiter strawberries miw bo set the possible loss of tho 
wheat crop, and our toRto oif the climate (»f Madeira, how- 
ever acceptable to consumptivo patients, has not been without its 
dinwhocks to other people. If five thousand lives have Wn 
saved ju Engbuid, a great many have been lost in Italy, and it is 
impossible not to (xinnect tho inundations in Southern Europe 
with the warm humid Atmosphere of our own country during too 
hist few weeks. A man would perhaps he.Hitate to pray for tho 
drowning of Italian pisiiriiuils, but a prayer that England might for 
one winter oujoy a foreign climate is perhaps only tho same thing 
looked at fnim tho other side. It may be assuniod that meteor- 
ology is as yot only in iU infancy, and there is no reason to 
suppose that our knowledge of tho v *iriAtions of the winds and 
clouds may not some day be rodiicod to the same scientific pre- 
cision an our knowlodgo of tho course of the tides Or tho process 

of th« planets. In tho meantime enough is known to eliow the 

connt!Xioii of motoorologicdl phenomena throughout the world, 
and to remove tho rain -clouds from the sphere of parish politics. 
I’erhaps tho most sAllsfactory frame of miud to cmltivate in regard 
to the w^'eather is to take it as it comes, and try to make the best of 
it. It is said of Mary Garth in Middlemarck that, having early ob- 
served that life was not shaped to suit her convenience, she had 
accordingly made up her nuud not to expect it, and wasted no 
time In astonishment or annoyance at tho iHct. tl is comforting 
to know that there is so much to be said in favour of the late had 
weather, and that if it has made many persons miserable, it has 
also iimdo others happy. Wo would merely observe that the 
people who like it nond not lose their temper with people who 
do not. They have had a very fair innings^ and for qur own 
part wo should cortainly nut be disposed to object to a little dry 
weather if only for tho soke of a change. 

Archbishop Tait may po.s8ibly now have recovered from* his 
surprise that the clergy should hesitate about meddling with the 
weather. CongregatioriS which are all of one mind about tho 
weather may of course do as they please, hut a clergyman who 
desires to have a quiet life will perhaps do well to sound his 
parishioners as to tlieir private fe«dings^ on the subject before he 
commits hlbself to a definite line pf policy in renoru to tlio cle« 
iiJvntH. Nor should ho neglect to take counsel with the cletgymon 
of adjoining parishes. It is not derirable that tho weather ahould 
be made 'an additional cause of strife between High Churcb 
and Low Church, llitoalists and EvangelicMs. As for tho ^ 
Nonconformists it is to be feared that, in their present temper, \ 
they would be sure to ride on this, as on every other question, 
against the Church, and to protest against fine weather being 
thrust down their throats, whether they liked it or no^ at 
the dictation of an Archbishop. If the Church went in for fair 
weather, the Dissenters would have no alternative but to pray 
for toId. Indeed we rather wonder that the Idbenition Society 
has not already sounded a note of alarm. It is quite 
conceivable that, armed with the llogbtrar-^enetal’s figures, 
the Dissenters might bo able to make a strong to the 

prejudices of town popuhitlons. The raiui.^t urowo be urged, 
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was haadflomely wABhi&ff out the towns without adding' to days. Canvassing, instead of being -limited to one or two 
the rates, and it would bo nionstroua that the health of the months before an election, becomes for yeore just as much a 
people in tho great centres of industry should be sacrificed in part of the routine of daily life as eating and sleeping. Thecondi- 
ordor to add to the gains of gnispmg landowners and formerH. date's normal occupation is that of subscribing to the borough 
Asthmatic end consumptive pooplo would probably be won over charitioa Is there a widow who Las lost a cow or pig, and, m 
to this side without much diHiciilty ; and the prayers for dry deiinnee of all the rules of political economy, insists upon investing 
Weather would be represented as a conspiracy between tho Church the proceeds of her begging in Hootlier perishable animal P ]>oe8 
and the agricultural classes against the public health. On the a Bethesda requiro new stoves, or the luirish chunsh a fresh peal 
ove of a general election a good deal of capital might bo got out of bells? Is tho local breed of luirses to be encouraged by tho 
of this cry by judicious agitation ; andl^lr. MiaU and his friends doiuitiun of a candidate’s cup? Is there sotno orphan in need of 
might be trusted to make the most of a now grievanco.^ Tho ! a mother, or shall a t«*apot bo presentud to the uostmostor’s wife 
dorgy would perhapa find tiieuisidvcs on safer ground if, without 


espousing the cause of any particular land of weather, they con- porsou to apply to, and is generally not sought after in vain. He 
tented themHolvos witli pe^u^ing their parishioners to M:comaio- must take tbe chair on all occasions, and hia time must bo at ibo 


a mother, or shall a tiuipot bo presentud to the postmaster’s wife 
or tho outgoing curate ? In all these coses tho candidate is the 
porsou to apply to, and is generally not sought after in vain. He 


tented tliemHoives with pursuouing tueir pansnioners to M:comaio- | 
date themselves as cheerfully os pc^ssible to all variations of 
climate, and to study how to make tlie bejtt of them, rather than 
to desire that the weather should be altered at every turn to 
suit their own fancies ns to what would be best for their private 
interests. Mr. lldley Denton has no synipatby for farmers who 
yield to tho delusion that it is possible fur thorn to have too much 
water. If fields are inundated, thot is only, he holds, because I 
they have not beou properly drained. By uiidcr-draiuage and 
proper surface cultivation, with ordinary discrotitin in tho 
eeluction of time for tillage operations, much of tho wheat 
now in jeopardy might, we arc assured, havt) been safely planted. 
Mr. DeiiUm is un cnthiiMiast about drainage and tlic storage 
of water, and ho probably does not do justice to the ditli- 
culties with which the lanners have to contend. But his ivinark 
is a practical one, and ns wet scasuiis arc not unhnown in this 
country, and may be cxpecLcd to recur, it would perhaps bo worth 
while tor the farmers to consider whether nu excessive raiuiall 
cannot bn turned to good account, instead of trusting too much to 
Laving the weather adjustod to local convenience or caprice. 


VOUTlCKh CAXIMDATES. 

N O general «decli«ni is likely to bear any comparison in tho num- 
luTof contebts to which it has giveif rise with the one which, 
in spite of any statements to the contrary, constituencies insist 
upon believing is to take place in the autumn of next year. In 
comities and in iKtroiiglis one or two candidah's, if not more, are 
already vieibic ngainst tlio horizon. Kvery moment tlieir forms are 
beconring more aud more distinct, siiggcbtiug disagrcoablo doubts 
to the minds of tho sitting members with rngard to their wjcurity 
ot Unure. In tho midst of all these preparations one feature is 
reinurkablo. The country gentleman baa to a great extent with- 
drawn himself from active participation in politics, which may be 
accounted for by several circumstances. Constituencies deitiaud 
far more attention tlian in former times ; political duties leave so 
little leiHure for country pur>uits and sports, tlie amount of labour 
is so great which is required to make a man popular w'ho docs not 
provide amuHcments fur his fellow-creatures^ or to enable liim to 
retain a ca^at when won, that he is apt to hesitate before he enters 
upon a course which will eutiroly niter his mode of life. If his 
income is only a modunite one, the expenses will appear foriiildu- 
bio ; it in no plcnnaut iiiattcr to epuiivl fiftCCll llUUllVtfd Of tWO 
thousand pounds out of his income when he has live or six chil- 
dren to educate, and n good many sets of farin-biiildiiigs out 
of repair. The expenditure of such a sum as this is hardly 
felt by the aiiccessful trader or coal proprietor whose enormous 
profits have just enabled him to give forty-five years’ purchase 
for a lauded estato in tho county. Men of tliis stamp raise 
tho standard^ and make tho way very dillieult for those 
of moderalo incomes to follow. Tho constituency, too, becomes 
demoralized, and looks upon the size of a subsf'ription os tho best 
measure of Parliamcntar}' ability. These causes operate equally 
in the case of both Conservatives and Liberals, and explain tho 
curious state of tho representation of certain small towns. If the 
country gentleman is a Liberal, another influence is at work 
in pi'cveiiting him fivim taking a keen iierBonal interest in what is 
going oil. Ho has got to tho end of his' W higgisnu The old 
liercditary antagonism to the Conservatives may still exist, and 
indheo him to vote with Lis party ; but onthiisinsin is out of tho 
question when ho does not know what may be the fruit of another 
y emir’s legislation, what additional burdens may be phu'od upon 
his p^perty, what now relations may exist between his tenants 
and himself, and what tho position oV bis bredhur, the parson of 
tho parish, will bo when tho Church has been disestabliHuod. His 
CTOsd is virtually dead, and thero is no candidate repre.<Hmting bis 
views to contest either hia county or his borough. His support, 
therefore, is but a very lukewarm ono to the man who has come 
from the clouds, from whom he is repelled by hU social instincts, 
and whoso professions ho is inclined to distrust. Kveii tho i^ical 
ironmaster, whose position is satisfactorily eviucoti by groups of 
active chimneys, and who has just left the red-brick house with 
green railings in the centre of the town for a more ambitious re- 
sidence, does not appear to him unexceptionable as a future legis- 
lator. 

When the su^ssful trader allows bimself to be put in nomi- 
nation wo should like to know what are his real springs of 
action, and what it that enables him at the mature age 
' of fifty to go through even tho preliminary stages of a 
cutest. |a .bo ay^are of the extent of his latmura ? 
To anive afr fbe desired goal involves inoesssnt toil in these 


disposal of tho constituency ; ho h.'is no excuse for absence, and the 
borough thus secures the services of a represontativo in town and 
a representative in tho country. (Iradually, us the rarliainent 
increases .in ago, and the hopes of his supporters and retainers 
become stronger, tho allus>ioiis to his eandidattnihip are clearer 
and clearer, until the auspicious moraeiit has arrived vrhen, in 
obedience to tho highest motives and the dictates of his constuence, 
which forbids him to hide his light any longer under a bushel, he 
emerges into the glare of public life, and nnnoum^s hia intention 
of coming forward to ctmlest the borough rm the first vacancy tiiat 
may occur. He has already spent ns much money as would have 
bought fi seat under ibo old and still ha is only a candi- 

date. Let him coiisider what he will hiivo to endure, aiuL warned 
in time, seek the shelter of his green railings again. If ho is ii 
Liberal, he has the agreeablo tiusk bt^foru him of endeavouring to 
unite tho sertion.s of hcterogcueoiia opinions which exist in the 
borougli. Politics produce as many quarrels as tho rulutiona of 
father in son. There is always a large bcxly of gentlemen who 
have voted at the previous election solely from a vague ide.a that 
something was to be done for them, and who vent their dissatis- 
faction by chmiging their coli>ur on tho next opportunity. One 
mainstay of tho party has quarrelled about the registration, the 
expenses of which have of course been home by the cundiaato : 
Olio gentleman was promised a seat on the Commission of the 
Peact>, another a clerkship, but tlicliord-Lieutonnnt was obdurate, 
and the clerkship has been given to some ono else. Tlio candidato 
must pacify them all, sympathize, implore, promise, and c.'lJoIc. 
Kvery expn'sriim of opinion uim-t be treated with deference in 
Lagado. One idbcral is extracting sunbeams from cucumbers,. 
anoUicr is milking a ram, while a third is bolding tlio pail (to 
borrow u metaphor from Addison), and the candidate must show 
his Interest, i* not join personally in the work. He most be 
brave and vow reformation ; must promise that thele shall bo in 
Kuglaud seven halfpcriiiy loaves sold for a penny \ aud that the 
threo-b Doped pot shall havo ten hoops.” TIo must reconcile 
iropossihilitics, conciliate the lu^cnsing interest and Uie teetotallers, 
obtain the support of the Church, and yet not oilund the Noucon- 
formist.M. One Ouii.sevvntive is quite enough to represent all shades 
of (Conservative opinion, and riiny count upon the undivided support 
of ibo whole party ; the lAberal, on th«j other hand, can never be 
sure that competitor after competitor will not start upon the 
scene. 

Just as ho imtiglucjs that his diflIcuUii;S RTfi OYCTi tllC WOtkillg* 
men’s CAndidatc comes down to show tho constituency how easy it 
is to havo the inocd advanced opinions when the thinker has no- 
thing to lose. He has hardly disappeared when the rtipresentativo 
of wbnt the writer in the QiiarttHy calls “tho vimomous 
clique of Academical Radicals,” makes hia appenrauco to com- 
plicate^ matters still further. The exponent of venom speaks 
of politics as a science, of government as a study, of tho 
faint analogy which exists between tho smelting of iron nnd 
tho fashinning of tho minds of men —an obson'atii'h which, after 
the contest is over, and Lagado perhap.s di5:^rauch^^1ed, thn iron- 
master will perceive to be personal. Tho Ballot ought to have 
mndo liouse to house cAiivasbing imposMblc (for there can be no 
more ludicrous anomaly than to ask a man in private how ho is 
going to vote, ond yet punish him fi»r deidaring it in public) ; 
but ten days befuro tho nomination he will find that his 
opponent has xUited every elector^ so, bullied by his agents, 
will endeavour to do the snim*. Up and dowii tho narrow 

alleys and courts he will hurry ; now shopping ander tbu 
lamp to make out the blurred figures in liis ranvoss-book, and 
wondering ho>v a human being can be so difiicult to find. Jlodge 
is a quadruple entry, in each cose distinguished by a difVorent 
Christian name, nnd for a long thiiO bailies the Tcsearches of agent 
and of principal. When this free aiul independent doctor is dis- 
covered be is in bed, and cannot be expcL-tcd when awakonod from 
hia first sleep to take a lively interest In the problem of local 
taxqfion. Bo the canvass is postponed, and there is only one 
hour in the day whon Hodge is at home, the probability of n.‘^*er- 
taiuing his political convictions l>ocuiuc.s very problematical.^ The 
candidato pn%e:\s up another dark passago indespsir ; it is true 
that be has a carriage, but ho might just os >vdl havo taken it out 
when shooting over tuniip fields. Ilu has spent thousands of 
pounds in indirect bribery, but when he is taken into the coal-hole 
by the wife of tho cottager and asked in the simplest manner what 
be is prepared to give her, he beats a nervous retreat, half believing 
that he has brought himself under the provisions of the Act. lie 
next looks into an influential boer-huusc*, where a gentleman on the 
settle by the fire, in an advanced stage of political fervour and 
intoxication, is enuncsiating hia opinion that he the candidate “will 
sot go.” This potition he defends in spite of the entrance of the can- 
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didiite^ who, thmigb he etimulotes tho consumption of boer, loses ^ 
hftlf an hour iu the diHcussioji of tho last inuuiripal stnij^lo. If 
these private appearnnees entail discomfort, his public attempts 
will eusuro misery. We recommend to his uttoijtion Mr. llrooko’a 
address to the olectors of ^^riddlemardi. Ijich succe^^sivo speech 
will only i*ocnIl tho miseries of the fii*st, with the sniiio iiiteimolla* 
tiona, iiH’onse(|m-at quotations, and perNOti.al allusions. He will not 
have the same moral support that Ids onta^niilst smircs. The 
(.Vtn^orv.‘Ui vc squires look upon an elect ion ru a sntiininlia, during 
wliifh their natiir^ exclusiveness i.^ iu abeyance. Like flies in 
nmher, the dirtiest of voters, not to return until the following day 
|o the Sabine farm, are slmui griiutin;; from the huj^e litiuily 

cvftwhvd whivU have bi*wi iiiio the cii vitui Iluraoo tliio^ra 
his arms round drunken Da y us, and leads him to the uatioiml 
school. 

The question natiirnlly sugsrest^ itself, With what object lias nil 
this ineonveuienee been uuderiroiie I** it i.s not ambition, or the 
de.s)ro of part lei put ini' in the <;ovenitnent of tho country, though 
onr ciiwiiiJatr’N i»nonine« of the Juiyli'^h language would no more 
unfit him for that duty ihan for tho heiiiLninstei’ship of a public 
school. It is certainly not the desiro of beueUtting liLs 
felluw-crcatures ; ner, a;.‘Hiti, is it the liope of a higher self- 
ciilturn that neliiales him. Even if art and literature have 
been more than mere naiiics to him, lie will have far less time 
than he lose to vinplDV in ilio cultivartoii of literary or a&tlielic 
tastes; and thnu;^'Ji ho may he a shrewd iiiaii of husiiiesf* — tho dif- 
fu-ulty in the inanutiicLuro of which is \ cry much ovuiTulisI— he. 
will lind himself an unii'iportaiit item in the machinevv of State, 
lli fori; the lir't liofiirin liill, n inembor of rniiiamtMit hid perhaps 
l!io oppoit uni lies of beloufjiog to u dillerenl cln.ss of society frtun 
hi.«j own, us tho iiiituriil result of his I’arliumentary honours; 
but this can be no loni:er predicated with regard to him. 'I’ho 
Lilly »Joeial pre-eiuiucmee that ho can expect is among his own 
Trionds, mnl unless ho possesseh some hpecial qiiiililicHtioiis to lit 
him for more relined or oducat' d ^ocit•ty, he will not attain to it. 

! 11 London his position is little changed, iiml whethev he ho a 
Liberal or l'oii.st‘rvati\e, ho will only have tho entry of three, or 
pos>ihly four, large Inmae.s. into whicJi ho will walk ariU'iii-fiiiii 
with ilia witc during poritinil receptions. rnrliMinimUry custom 
once roquircil tliat every city and borough .should elect iioiio hut 
niemhera of thiir own coinmuiiily, mul though wfj do not. regret 
that thifl cu.^te- rujould have fallen into d'su-*.', the hupply of 
nirMlom ]>f/liikid vttgiiUits or carpet-hagget^* is far above tho 
demand. Of no hoiKmr in his own equity, tho vagrant with two 
thousand pouud.s in hia pocket starts i>n a tour to sofj what coii- 
stitueticv Jie ivlinvo ‘M’rom the thraldom t) which it ha *9 
l.'c-f.n subjected,’’ and implnren them to shako *t\\‘ their \oIu». 
llfeat jiavv)c wa.s c.iu h) ot thU cbi.-t in i 808 , for llm ruriiiois did 
not nn*ltM\'«lAiid whiiL “ yoke *’ mcHul, and Mturod iu bucolic astouic>h<- 
lueiit at their liK'nitcifs. The .'ig: iciilniral mind looka upon its 
repiM sen tali ve a.s lii’>»t bound to rcpre.sent it in tho coutily, to give 
away the priziiss ut sliows, and attend iLc iiilinnary bjtlh. Tho 
.! of Commons is all very a t il in il.*i way, but (ho primary 
duty of a iiii'iuher is to hnvtt .‘‘ornelhing plen.sant to .'■.ly, and to 
ari.'“W» r promptly J-tieis npnn Ifjc.tl huHiiu- ... This wf..-. a M.ite of 
ti'in;.'‘< ihf vngninl cniihl not under.durid ; no pro\ ions kuowledgo 
I’lmM-il him to deni with it, and lie left tin* constituency when 
dei' Mliiil almost imdim d to b»dieve that the JJnlish furriier h.ns no 
M tiled views upon aUstraet sulijects, and will •)lten .semn to 
pielVir his own interest to that id' any 'ine else. Sometimes he 
i4 !»iicrf'"ful, and n happy :urideiit will put him into pospp>Mim of 
11 .Nffii. His piilh is not, however, ^ll•ewll with ; of a hnnguine 
and childlike di^po^itiLn, he helieves that the (piesti<jn of repro- 
.•“Dtalion merely inviilve.*^ tlie annouiiceiiient ot political opinions, 
Hud ihnt the lailliful dhsehargo of :i di-legnte's duties is suilicienl to 
eosine un.'iniiuily and prevent oppodtiun. Why, iiideoj, should 
ec»i even body rest couteiUeil llv can say with truth that 
fM* h.'is never thought for himself ; on all points ho bus om-* 

. iilO'd Ills Hgimts niui cou^tituoiiN, und iui.'j gone dt)wii in the 
!*)iddl»' of the Session to (*.¥phiin hi** conduct. Tlw pressure of u 
few \ ioli nt men will induce him to pledge hi.s vacillating mind to 
ihe '•uppovt id' liny lino of policy, iinlil at last his Comrnnnisiij 
".Illy ^t«ip 3 s-hort id’ 'foni Paine’^ recoTuiiiendatiniis in not siig^gc^t- 
ing II doiiati* n of 20v. each lor 50,000 liirths, and tlie saine sum 
for 20,000 iu:irrL:ige<!. 'I'hn ci tiTitry gentleman looks upon him as 
I lie Jiliitant ji-asl in the Fa’rj/ or would do so if he vvero 

lainilmr wiih Llinl poem: — 

Tlipui.jli 111* roiunl l]»:it tie ti.it pad 

111 whi 'li he neniy iniis'-'iicreH li li, 

Aiiil to till' clei^ry iiuHT i-rnoe at la^t 

Hut no Cnluloro is required t » suhdne lji,n; iJm .Ntrings which 
ImVO lHH*n pulled ^O tdtuu to (»peh Jli^i eyt-.H Li* to slilit ihL'llI, lu llio 
ca.H» nuiy be, havo disordered the \vh(»itt of liU coiistitutioii. At 
hi**t ihc pull is on .''Oino ocensiun too liulent, and is followod by 
the I'cilliq^sc, uot tlio re.>.isiance, of the patunii. The hran Inis 
um mil, and politii al lilo is a rotnispocL, to be coiitciuplatcd with 
regivt by binindf akmo, lor nothing can be coiKvived more lower- 
ing to a high standard of political monilily than that it ahould be 
ncee*'«ary art*.*r tin' formiilion of every indepeudetit opinion to 
doprc-cate the antagonism of individuiiLs or of hoctioiw. 


CIIHONIO ALCOHOLISM. 

T his is supprleed to be an age of progress, and Anyone who ven- 
tures to hintthattheprogreasisimtaltogether inihemostdeaira- 
ble direction must expect, wo suppose, lobe ridiculed and donoumsed 
ns old'fadiioued and reactionary. If there is one kind of progrm 
mnro thna onother on which wo pride ounelves, it is our social 
prtigress. No opportunity is lost of compariug ourselv'es with our 
rjcmghted grandfathers or great-gnindfathers, and congratulation 
oiir.^olvf'S on our dclit'acy and retiuemeut of maimers as compared, 
or ratlior contrasted, with the manners of the liegoncy or of 
(leorge HI. a time. Drunkenness, for example — how oiVon do 
we Ji«*nr iljiu said I — ban daMwided quite in tho lowest o1ium«*«. No 

gentleman gets drunk now*, and oven in the lowest ulasa dnmkon- 
ncs.<i is beginning to be considered discmlitable. We should 
rather quostiou the second of theso assertions, but the first ifl no 
doubt true enough. (Icnileinea certainly do not ^t drunk now- 
adays— that is, drunk in tho old sense of the term. They do not sit 
long after dinner, and they are always tit to join the ladies, Fonr- 
bnttlc men have gone tho way of*the dodo and the pterodactyl; and 
even two-bottle men— that is, men accustomed to drain their two 
bottles of wine at a sitting — are hardly to bo mot with. It ia 
not cunsidrred necessary at a card party after dinner to pass 
a hat round, lus in other days tho cocked-hat went round, to 
tbe confused eyesight of the company in disci^voring the 
last ilciiler ; and even in oiil Scotch houses a boy to lowse the neck- 
cloths ’* has curtaod to he ri tainod on the* establishment. Drinking 
bouts ore out of fashiriii. The consumption of wine at baclndors' 
parties does not, ns a ruin, much oxcood that at a dinner party at 
whieh Indies are piosent. Kveii in ci*aek i^egimentn which iisoll to 
pride thouisetves on what they could go through in the way 
of hal’d drinking, the miiouni of whie now token at dinner 
would, in tlie eye.- of a toper of the Regency, be regained as tho 
piirliiiii of au ascetic, Inuvly imoiigh to moisten tho throat. And 
then, after dinner, there are no wild “ finishes.” There can be 
no question, vve sli.iuld say, that gontli-mon are nowadays inoro 
solier in their h aring thai/ they used to bo ; at least they do not 
drink so iis to lo.s»* their heads or their leps. Admitting, however, 
that the :M'andal of open niui unmistaloible dnmkoniiess hici pa^^.'^ed 
away from the -upper mid middle elatf^es, wo vtutiire to doubt 
whether tho drinking hsbils of tho present time are in reality lio 
much more :4iibt r m* vvhole:-.omo than tho.w of tho lost or i»f Iho 
prnulliinnto pemrarion. It mii««t not he forgotten that a man 
may be iiitoxicalcd vviUuait being drunk. Intoxication simply 
means poi^-oiiing, mid the iiumunt of ahuv pohoriing which is coii- 
.sfiintly going on in this way is really vory terrible to any one 
who knows tho ^y^lploms and who ohservi'.s what h pitfsing 
around him. Seventy or ei>;hty years ago men luihitmilly diank 
heavily after dinner, mnl it was certainly not an uuusual thing 
to bo carried drunk to bed. Tho {’anmso followed a sub- 
stantial Mieid, nnd the topers f^lcpt otf their debauch. They spent 
a good deni of their time each day in tho open iilo, and their work, 
whatever it wa4, did not involve close, sustaiiif*d, exhausting 
application. It will ho at once .seen what an adviiiitnge they 
enjoyed in this iv-pccl over the men of our own day, who h'vvo 
coiiipHiiitively little out-of-duor oxe.»vIsc, and who have to bear 
the .*«truiu of inlMibO, anxious work, and who, when they ilrink, 
drink in a w"ay thuL gives tho stomach uo rc.st, and that keeps 
the nerves in a coristaiitlv excited slate. Formerly thy very 
groseiicbs of the bm*i’liaTialinn habits of tho man riivulted tho 
women, and kopt then* to a great oxtont beyond tho reach of tempt- 
ation. Dul now Ladies and gentlemen nil live much more together, 
and the men drink so decorously and discreetly that the ladies 
fear no h.anu in following tlioir example. Hul in this respect 
tho capacity of tlio .'uxch id certainly not on an equality, as this 
prevalence of what are by courto.sy (billed nervous disorders 
among women too painfnlly tCHtifie.s, 

AVo are quite reiviy to admit that decorum ia in itself a good 
tiling. Thu faiuiliiir spi*ctaclc of gentlemen speechless and 
stAggoriug from tho cftecta of heavy potations could uot fail to 
have a degrading and brutalizing eirect upon tho society to which 
they belongcil. It id. morally an advance that men should ho 
itihauied of being seen in tliis odious aud filthy condition. But 
, decuruiii inny be in itself a sinire, and it is well that the truth, 
however conrso, vulgar, and unpleasiuit it may Imj, should be 
riiC'4ML It miwi be remembered that tho three- bottle and foiip- 
boltlc men of (iihej: days were after idl exceptional men, and a mere 
handful iTi tho cntumiinity', and that, although most men then 
tlKHiirht little of getting drunk, ^is was with a gi'ont many 
■ mi indiilgonco which they allowed theniselyes not habitually, 

< leit uidv' on special occasions, nnd with intervals between. 

' T'le main dillhr(*nco between tbe drinking habits of llio last 
• generation and of tho present would seem to bo, that fonuerly 
. men, when they aat down to drink, drank more at a time^ 
i while now men drink moderately at a sitting, but in sips 
j nr “ uins ” drink a good deal during each day. Whotber 
! tho miHtern habit is bettor tliau the old habit is n quoAtion 
. which pnsHO.->8eB mily a apcculative interest. The important 
■ thing is, that the modem habit should bo recopiized os vicious and 
unwholesome. We ore aware that this is quite an old story now^ 
; and perhaps pco^fie may bo tired of its repetition. Uiifortuiinterif 
! the necessity for spenkiiig of it does not appear to have diminisheo. 
About a year ago the doctors published a declaxatioD respeoting 
nlcuhol, insisting that, as a medicino, it^ ought to be ptesodbed 
with the some care and precision as any other poitoi^ mg, and 
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poiniitijr out that its value as an article of diet was immeiosoly ! 
overrated. The docuiriunt alnu rocominendcil leKislation with a i 
view to ooiifiaa the uso of aIcoJloI within proper limits, and to 

J m >111010 hnhiU of t'?n)]^crmir;o. For our own part, we should bo 
t-o rtdy imich more conlid>:aiJy 4)u the p*irrtoiiJil inrtueiico 
of iho doctors iheinntdvtrt iliiui on any kind of lo^jislniion. 
Sonifthiijjf may bo donw by lo^iiilation to enforce order and 
decorum in the streofa iind in phicea of coinimm resort, and 
to curtail the fncniti>*rt fur public drinkiinr, but after all this is \ 
only niiikirjji^ clean the ouls^ido of the plattor. Most reasonable j 
perwmft will admit thnl flio Licuiwinj^ .\ot i^ixisalioiit as far in this j 
direction as is prmdica bio, if imlcpil it does not. rather or«o-shii«*t j 
lllC mark. It is jiwt because we are convinced of tlie power- ; 
bssiiiess of lej^i.sUition, bccaiiso we distrust nil vi«i]ent coewdre i 
iiu:a.'«iiiv.N^ jO-tid have no faith in any reform which duos uot Hpviu;jr : 
from vnlunUry r»\stvaiiiis luid ;in iiupnwed st.;tlp of public opinion^ ' 
that we feel bound once inorc, at fhi» rihk of w/>nris4iirio itio'ntiun, 
to cull alteuiiou to the HubjKt. 'fbe Kxcise rnlurn.s, the HUiti.il ic-s 
of m'iniiucd uifein:ea, the \vaniin|.'S of the (hiotoi*s, the feverishiieiN 
and exfiteinciit of social life, tlio prevalence of nervous disordiu'H, 
the on>wdcd dririkiii*^ ban, and the umrke d incrcaHo of the number 
of roelinjr drunkard;? in the atov.ts, sill point to the siaum conolu- 
.MDii. Jt. is impotislblo to d-^ubt the growing iiitmnperaiice of 
the working.' clii>Fes. IVrsoiial ubsenalhui uu such a point may 
Niusiotluu's bu iiUdh'adiniJ. but the isime itorv romes from all parU 
of ilie rouiitry. Aim iul»\ bijih .H.*eui to luoau only moro 

(Irinkinjy ; ami diinkin*.' iui*»um wire-ljini1iu‘jri!tlK<meand il«:htin;f ii\ 
tlie .•'tm l.c Mr. Veniou llai'cuurt, who objecU to ilie Ftrinfroncy 
of tho .\cl, i\pjjriUN (o think it iiocc.^Mry to argue tluit 

the cfuintry iamilly very ll■!lHll•l•ato mid sober. Wo have as UttJo 
liking for r*j'*trietivo li%!iihili"ii a-* Mr. llisiroiirt, but we si;e ii-» 
li.'-e in ifhiitliiig our cv«‘s to iinpk‘a>;int fsicti. It i.i ne<*‘‘i!»siirv to dk- 
tiiiguish bi twoeii the bigotry and fanaticism of the Tcetotaleva 
ni.sl the hiibiH of li'iith whicli unrhji*iies llu-ir agitation. The 
evil ivhiili tlujy demiunen unliujipily exists, and even their 
aii'l di.slesnpcrod im.iiduat ions can hardly oxa-rgcrale 
it.? iiiaguiliulo. It. iiuiy bu u-a^oiiahlo to ru'■i^L the tyrauuicai 
4iii amu'i'.s which tho rilntauicvs arc sni.viuua to impose 

upon the coimtvY, but it U i'll*' to pretend that tho 
cvmntry ii^ iu lhi'» vtu*p**ct in a Miii.'-factory ronililion. It is 
K*«rooly a con.Holati*'!! to bo toM libit tlio viu^it iuciviwt' in the ex- 
piMiditure tm iiilo.'ticiiliiig liipior.-, k a prwof of tho prosjiorily of 
ilji* ualion. IL \s doubtful wlu'lher llie proaent high rates of 
wogoi w'ill be inaintaiiiod ; hut, if they full,* the pn.'« 4 ou for 
frliiuiiluins which ha- silpoady Ihh.u developed will uufortuiial»'ly 
rimuiiu. Anybody who rciuib the ]>olico icporUwill see the .'•t* ady 
iiicrca'u of ca.=ie.-< of bvut.d a.-iouils, uspeciully on wotui'O, which 
uuiv bo trflcul to drinking. Tin* pi'i *.ent ’* gonial jea.'^ou has been 
appropriiitely colebruU’d- a woman, upping with her husband and 
a friend suddenly lliuig out of window ; a nitin slabbed by his wife, 
tt wife by her husbiuul, u girl by h. r stvcol heart. ‘‘Thank (lod 
(.'hiistmas is over! ” we hoai-d a poor wuinuii nay th<» other day us 
&ho sts adied her sliijigiiring llu.^l)luul up the sb'ps of a railway 
station. 

W e nro quite of uiio mind with the Ilkhop of I’ctfTbovough that, 
if it 18 ne(jc.ssary to chi>< 3 .- *, irecsloin is butter lluiii wdniety ; but it is 
not iiiipup.sible f«>v pcoph* to be fn e and ftober to>). 'Ibe criminal 
.sliilistics compiled by llso police thuw nn inei t a.se, of more than 
fuviN per in tluM:i>n\jctinn.s for tIjMinkeinu\''S hi tore the ipngis- 
tnUesin England and W'alos in 1.S71 ustvmipnred with ilio average 
of the pivvi-ius ten jears. Tlo- .l^\cir1e mid Caatom-s reliiras show 
a vast increiise in t)iu coii-sumpti^^ui of all ki'h.!^ of drink, mid 
e.xporially of spirits. 'riie eoiiutry luas been thriving, wages 
bavo been liigli, and lliu surplus ciii'iiiiig.s ka\c bi-»*n spt^nt 
chiefly in liquor. The.«e art> not plea'>imt fact?, >iud they 
hardly coiilirm those pretty Iheorii s oi' rocisil prf>gre.-s of which 
we hear .mi mueh. Ibit prcigve.ss li&s been siid to ho like a wave 
which aomctiuies aeoiiis to rclir^i cn in tho iMiirsc of advancing, 
and this may perhaps bo only iSlR of tho backward luuTcmentH of 
fiocinl iinprovemont. As far as wo can are, then* i.s nothing to be 
done in the matter except to direct iitfunliou to the fucts, and leave 
Ihoni to mnke tln-ir iiiipro.s<«ion on the public uiiiid. It is ro.scrvod 
nowadays for the working-man to get drunk in the old way, I 
** liko a lord/* but tho other cla8se.s, though they bear tbemselvoa 
more diwveetly, sufler for their pfitati()n.s iu olhVr ways. Jlrandy 
and sodn, bitter alo, odd glasses of bherry, nipa, and pegs, and 
draiuK, keep up a perpetual irritation and twcitciTieut which, added 
to the CRrea and woriic.s of biieiineM.s «n<l tho fatigues of ouciiil life, 
wmir out the ncrv»*ft, and am apt to end in JiyMSoj'Iii or parali>id. 
Tho doctors, who arc aware of tlu) spreading t?vil, might do much to 
check it, and their duty in the mutter w.'i.^ eertainlv not exhauHted 
by the signing of tho declaration of a venr ago. The loasoii needs 
to be conaUntly and emplialiciilly entbreed. 'Ihe evil Bliould be 
probed to its root in neglect of sAuitary and dii'totic rules, and the 
forced pneo of social and especially of 'bu-?incfls life. Tho attempt 
to get through ten hours' work in fi\e m* .six uxp)uin.4 in a great 
inciuiuro the craving for stimulants. 1‘eople, though they nave 
more holidays than they used to have, get less rest, aud rest is 
what they wont 


BA1^,AC’S EUGfiNIE GKANDET. 
rPTIE lives of w‘ouien, and osnecially of yemng womeu, are often 
J JL strangely stmaralod from, the life of the piiticipal persoimgc of 
the house they livo in. There ore houses, especially iu smnil 


country towns, where thoro is a remarkable dilFercnce of .scale in 
the iiitorests of the lives that are passed in ihom ; w'here the father 
is occupied with vast pecuniary tiansactions, and the daughterie 
ore economising shill ; whem tliO father takes a share in con- 
hiderablu public concoiiiH, and the duugh tors have tho field of their 
activitie.4 limited to the gardi^ii find the Sunday school ; where the 
fttUier gels richer or pouiur every day, wid yet no one iu the 
huu.?cliold knows anything of the fluctuations in his .fortune, 
so regularly goes tho ruiind of the little household matters, ao 
uutiiiiiiig are tlie fixed euppliu.^. Tlii;! separation of inter^ts 
— this oxclufrioa of the woiiji-u from the man’s thoughts and 

ttQxUtioBj lu-iijiug pitfliv I'wm iru6 yaienial IdBrtBfctii which 

desires to bear the burdim of life as much ns possible 
alone, partly from a well-gioundcd fear of ilu: lidkalive Indis- 
L-rstion of young peophi, partly from an apprchi'iisiou that, if they 
know till) full gnms of a Micces'.dul year, Umy miiilit uount too 
i*£*iidily Upon their permanence— is not rare in our o\\ 11 country , 
but it is Htill lo.MS riirc in Kriiucc. The i''reii<']i girl is educated 011 
the priiudple tliat it i.s well, in her cuS(% to proitiug tiie Iguoronco 
and inexperience of her chihlbuod to the very eve of niorriiqie. 
Sht*. believes that “ Vnpa i.s rich,” or she is told that “ Pupa is 
not rich**; or, more rnquenflv, b 1 i«} has no distinct idea on 
tho hubjwit, cither r»iie way or the other, but .simply atan ihe 
snUHith vvorking of tho bouse- machine, as ladies .si*.o sUram-oiigiiics 
going MeaJily in soiuo mysterious way wilhoul innuiriug Inw 
inacii coal thoy bum, or*\vhellior the Kupplics are likely to bo 
aiiiplo or msullieienl. 'J'he wife knows tbeie things in most c..*se.s 
pretty necurately, but the daughter hardly evcrkii'iws tlioiii till ^lu* 
i> a ujariied wumtui; ja.rlmps even ihei! Jier Imowledpe will bif 
limiteil to tint i'XteiiL of hr*r own dowry, until the old mao die.i, 
and hi.- will sind te.-^iaiiient reveals the secret of his atfalrs. 
In somn exc«‘ptiniial ca:i«‘S tlio inoiluT is treated with the .same 
ru> 4 *r\ e, and is puqio^ely kept iu ignorance of the progress of an in- 
creuNing fortune, le^jt her expenditure should hiudor accumiil.itiuu. 
Thu most perfect tyiMj uf the luoncv-makei deeply enjoy SiM!iccy 
for it^^clf; ho feel.s a.'? if liis beloved treasure W'ould be loss 
secUToly lii.s own if another knew the full extent of it. He liko. 
tho viignc repnutiou for wc.iUh, but hfti'* intensely, even morbidly, 

I anxiou.'^ that the reputation should remain vague, and hu dreaud 
an approach to any accurate publicity. 

Monsieur (Inuide.", failn r of Eugenio CJranilet. was an avare 
of thill p 4 »rfect type. Idviug in the quiet lowu of Saunmron iha 
Loir*', he hiki passed suect'ssivi'ly through the Lradea of cooper, 
little wine-merchant, lame wiuc-uicrchiinl, proprietor of viae- 
\ anJs, monov-lcuder, speculator iu estates, till timilly in his 
old age be wa.** a great iiniiiKinl pow**f in hi.i own iif'i; h- 
boiiriiood, jiud still prL-'et*\tMl the frugifl huhit.s of oariitr 
yi!JU>, li\ing in a disuial old house' -and old houses can be fuar- 
liilly dismal in those ancient town.? — with Ida wile aud flaughter 
and aHiiiglo maid-sorvant, a tall, slroug, ugly, devotedly faithful 
and siniple-hoartod creature, who worked all day long at man'p 
work and wnmana w'ork. not being »>ruaiueiJlal in the least, hut 
ii.Mdiil to the utmost of a domestic’s po.'vnble utility. Old Orauuc.i 
was in liitlo danger of sc>eing liis riches diminish through Ihi 
exiravngance of women, flir bo biniBclf gave out Uie duily supplka 
for Iho litilo household, knowing exactly how many lump^ of 
sugar were used, und what they were used for, how much but U r 
(aud it was not much) w’ont lor the cookery, imd wbelhor to- 
day’s dish might be ulved out for to-m^)n■ow ’8 iU'ces.siticti. t.dd 
(Irundet had iiapoHod tribute upon his tenaub — not on imcominon 
ciHtuiu iu Franco even at the present day, and a relic of fcuilal 
usage — so that beridc^i their rent they brought him regular supnlicri 
Ilf piivvisionfl, TJiuy brought him fowls, and eggs, and vegetaoh..-, 
aud fruit; ho never went to the butcher, and to the grocer 03 litlU 
as might he. lli.s fuel came from his own woods, bis wine frer:- 
his ow’ii vineyards, and he kept tho key of the ceil i.-. He 
tbo number of his pear.s, and gave out the rotten ones 10 be i.'aleii, 
two or three at a lime. All ccmummicalions c.awi;miiig house- 
hold matters pewsed directly between old Oiiuidid and tlie fitnmg 
Bcrviuit, ht fjrmuh IVmMi/ wLdEt Maihiuie Urandet and her 
daughter .Ml t in tho pl« ii.r.y luil'in, hv ihcir cr'caH^unvu a widow. 
Ihmtly any nioncv pi«.'^i'l tiii't>n;:li ilui;' bund?. M. (InuMct 
gavi' a few’ gold picc":? in'ca-vkiiialiY, hut w anvcd ior lliimi 

back Jipaiii, one by oiii*. under prufext iJua h»* had !:o cJuui^c. 
iSiiiCO hi^ wile cut h'cly excliidisl ircu- the of 

her own houst*, it is uuneci\Mifiry to add that sho wa.*' periiijttcd k» 
tiikn no part in the adniinisirauou of old Clmndul'^ ‘slatuii. He 
managed every Ihiii^ for himself, tuid ho luonagcd '.vciy ihiiig so 
well that his richcjj increased pi\Kiigi<iuslj|^ 

At tho ripe ago of twonty-ihivo Eugenio Oraiidet knew as 
much of iho world as a young nun, and as much of money tuaiicitf 
as a baby. The old man’.s reserved wsy.s and frequent harrimi'se 
ha^ driven the two women to seek consolation in each other 
nttVetion, and that nfl’ection had come lu be their whole life. 
Mndiiino Graudtft could not enhirgo her dHUt.htLi’d mind W; und 
the narrow circle of her limited nud sad expefifueo, hut the 
warmth of her tender maternal lovo did good to Eug*Mnc.H huart, 
and strengthened it with genllo nurture. A girl so ediuMu d was 
likely, if ever she loved a man, tu lovo him with tlu. greiile-it 
singloncw and peraiaUfiun'. liavliig had no expericuijc ot variety 
in lUToction, she would prohablv coneentnite all her ikouglh of 
fooling in a aiuglo devoted attaclnuent of which the g*.* aI -ir evil 
eflects would colour her whole life. 

The mnuotony of the doily life in that gloomy old hoiwo at 
Saumur was broken in upon one evening by the arrival of a young 
geutleinoii from Faria, IdouMcur Charles Graudt-t, aged iv/enty* 
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two, and a perfect dandy. Though nearly ridated to Eugdnie, 
Leing her tir^t ooiuiii. lhii< epecimen of I'anitinn bud not 

yet shouo ujion the darkncMs of that pr4)viiii*itil existence. The 
two brothers, Ida fat her and old (Irajidet, had not seen each other 
for jnniiy years. Kacli had pursued wealth in his own way, 
the prtnincial in provincial simplicity, the rarisian with the 
usual PiiiK^ian Aceonipnninn^nts of expeTidilurc ami risk. Tho 
voim« dnndy, Ofl tho honror of a c«'rlAiti ini'i.sivu for ln.«» tiiiele^ had 

IjopeJ. in the liglitnesa of his lioart, to live for a while in tlio 
coiintry llic true inegh ch/ituatt, to shoot in Lis uncle's forests, and 
the tinnj in ploasantne.'^s, one of n Jnuidred gnosis. Young 
rinirh-s CJrandet was coinplotely igtioraiit of middle-clnss pro- 
vini:iiil life, and fell into it, as it weiv, from tho clouds. Ifo camo 
rea'dvod to conquiT by the superiorily 4>f his metropolitan 
civilization : — 

His idl'd w.'W to iiink*' bi.s a|>|ioniMnco wiili dll' supi’riorily of a younc man 
onVidiioii, to tiiioAv all tin* ih l^lilnMirhimil iiitu de-<i*air by his’ liLSHiry, to 
make an epodt, to import tho iiivi'iitions ol' I'lirlniun I'xistciu'c. He intehiled 
to ptiM more time at Saiimui^iii brushini; Ids iiii|i;ors unil stihlyiug ills toilet, 
than in Parks itsrlh Avhere a^danily will .somctiiiU'.A atUvt i out ungraceful 
ni')j:li;;ciice. lie had linfiii;lit Avith him the pretliusL huritiii^-enstuiiti', Ihn 
jtretlii'fit pin. tho prHtii'sL huiitiii;'-kiiile, with the |irillle.sr nlieulli in P.iris. 
He had itrouuht liis I'elleetioii of iiip tiious waiM^.’uits; theie ivere Avliitc 
onc-s and hhirk ones, tlirro were wai'^teitats roliuiieil like iK'dles witli pikloo 
TClloetioiis, utherR duiilile-bre.'L^ti-il, some with f‘ijll.ir.') staiiiliti^; up, :indotlu‘r!i 
with collars tuniud doAvn, .some of llii iii biitloTiiie.; up to tlu neek A%*ttli f7old 
huttoni>. He. had 1irou;;lif all the v.irndii^'! of eull.irs and era vats whieli 
were in fu-diiuii at. that time, lie had tuo dress-i'eals by liutantii, and the 
liliest of lint II. He hud u prctl\ e-dd dn-'^iiru'-eaae, find a eoiujilcLe carpi 
of P.^rk-sian liillis. 

Thi.s young gciif Ionian arrived ;it his iinrlc's Iioum* in tho pcrfict 
l’iL*i!hiic.s>*. uf the uio.st carofnJ loih t, for, though jn.^t at tho mid uf 
.1 long journey by diJigom-e, ho had taki'ii caro to tnail hini.Hclf uf 
u iv.*rt ot TiiiiiN by changing hi.s cn.^tuiiic and Mibiiiitting hU 
bi'iLUttfiil lufh.s 10 the clubuiiitc art of lli»i coitleur. A being sv) 
praoofiil us tbi.s Adonia had never entered that dingy old .salon at 
Sauiiiur. Kiigeiiic (Jratidet I'udied upon him in wonder and nd- 
miration. [ler mind hccaine penetrated with the feeling. that no 
Cure fur him could be loo aueiitlxo or too delicate. She iiiadH idd 
.Nanun coiniivlt unheard-of exlravagaiu'es: slio made her light si 
lire in Hu- young genrlcinnn‘.s li"drooiu : ."he nifujo her go to the 
grociT'.s to buv a candlt* for the gnc.^t siipirior totln.'ir tiillow dips. 
iSbe bought him stigsir fiUo, that be luighl. drink during 

tin* night, aud thus be .sjiaied Die pus.sible i'eaivoniences of 
thirst. 

From that muiueiii poor Kug«'iiie (iraiidei’s imagination wa: 
]'Oh.scs."ed and i.iccupiod by tbi.s l*ari.-iau ebanuer. lint the ije.vt 
• lay gave hur*a more grave and btrii.Mis iiilere.sl in bis du."tiiiy. 
'^riiat letb'r which he had br<Hight to old Cirandel from Ills fatlu r 
cuntuiued the anuounconuMit of a coumieivial di.sa.ster and nt a 
fatal rojiulvu. lleing unable to nie*'t bis eiigpgemeiit.*i, owing four 
millions of frnnes and being abb* to pay no more than one iniliiuii, 
(inindel of rurift had rtt.s(dvod to c.scapo from lii.s hhaiiie. by 
«Hiicide. Hy tho tinio hi.s h*ii reached Sauiuur this rtsulutiun 
had been camod into elloct, iiiul it roinnined only to the. uiiclo lu 
make tho amiouiiecineiit to hi'^ nephew. In his view, the. restUy 
serious niitfortunc was tho bankruptcy and llie coii.'«eipie)*t poverty 
which it entailed upon iho vaiih. * ChjU'les IJiMudet, h-iwevor, 
took liks two inUfortunoa dideieiitly ; ho lamented his fat/ier with 
piLSaioimfe tears, and bore the ruin with tho Iightne.s.s uf youth and 
hope. AVhiit wonuiii could have refused syiiipalhy to a young 
man suddenly plunged inlo mi.sfortuii- s .si overwhelming, so 
•terrible, and by him so unfure."een Hid <,Jraudel\s manner in 
making Ihe aunouncement had not been tender, or even kind, but 
tho two gotxl ladie.s aiuiioil for its hHrdne.«;.s by Dm nio.-t ulb-clionato 
and .siuemo Hyiupalhy. lu Ibo ca.^*' of the younger one this seiili- 
mont rapidly gavoplajo to one still more teieb-r, ^iiul bcbire old 
trniiidiit Could ill duceucy p'lt hks nepliew our. of tho lionse, bks 
aiily daughter and boirc;»s bad privately engaged herij»*lf to 
marry liim. 

T'he old man’s idea was to pay lil.s nopliew’.s passage as far a.s 
Nantes, oml embark him on .s ime ve.s.-«el bound for India, to pcisb 
or iiniko bis furluiie a.i fate might decitle. Ikil/acs picture uf the 
brief space during wdi mil (Miarle." and ljugeuie reuiaiiicd livr**tbor 
under the sunio roof ia one of the iiio.'it d'dicute and original in 
his writing.s. The mixiiire of a oinaiily self-roliauce in Mugthiie’.s 
character with the he.sitalii)n uf Diu in<).it ab.solute inexperience 
ill love ntfairs, the oompletene.sa with which at last slie iiive^led 
her hiippiness in tiio hope id' lier eou.siu'.s eiidariiig atrection and 
fortunate return, «are painted with great care mid the most linished 
detail. A girl in Kugthiio’s position, lulall)' ignorant of men and 
men 3 wuy.s easily puts Jn^r trust luul eontidc'icu in the lii'st male 
creature that ahe loves, 'i'he gravity of character which a superior 
young woman acipiireH iifler Iwenly, when her life ia dull^uiid 
Kilitavy Aiut occupied in the di.sc.barge of mnnotonuua diitie.s, gives to 
Jmr first love ull'air a Heriotisncsa bevoiid tho ovuucHccnt altach- 
iiieiits of children in ilicir ttuma. Jn ihiH case ibe seriousness of 
tho attachnioDt was on the female sitlo considi rably ocbanciid by 
tho melancholy circumataiicoa of tlio case. (Jharica had really 
loved bis father, who, a« is not uncommon with hroncluucn, had 
careftdly c.ultivateil »i tender friendship with bis boy. Tho sudden 
iosH Jjad boon a cruel trial. Eugoric had heard the unibvUuitilo 
young man moaning aud lameu Dug throughout tho sleepless night. 
With the simplicity of a character like hers, sho had gone to his 
room nlono and triod to conifoi't and console iiiiu. The hardness 
of her Ihther's manner made tliis feminine kindness appear more 


natural and more necessary, whilst her father*8 rigid closeness in 
money matters hod induced her to olfor her hoard of savings for 
tho payment of the 8i»a passage to ludia. C'harlos, on his' part, 
had condded to his cousin^s Icccping some precious things that 
cania to him from his mother, and which ho desired to save from 
the double risks of travel ami of poverty. In this way their love 
xvii.s assoointed with tho most .^orion.^ and ssvered feelings, and it 
boeaiTio 111 b«H' like a part oF her religion. 

lor several years after her cousin*® departure Eugdmo Orandet 
Tcnialuod in sad Ihhdity, not receiving a single letter, but trying to 
account to herself for* this silciico by the miHon.s which ihithful 
women iiivimt for their own coiiijolntion. Tier treasure cousist4*d 
of llic tbing.'i which liad belonged to Charles’s iiiothor, ajid which 
he had t-unlidcd to her cart*. iSho watched civer the precious de- 
pii^it iL^ if it were un abiding cvidonco of his continual love and 
iritsr. The .secret that she bad lent Liin money beenmo known to 
nld (iraiulei thnuigh a habit which bo bnd uf asking on hisftHc* 
day to look nt bis girl’s iiioiu^y, which indeed was almost a 
iiumiHinalLC collection, for it consisted of large and rare gold pieces 
of many cotmlries and rcigiH. ’rids is a way of hoarding nut very 
nncomujiin in proviucial Franco at the pnisont day, when a man 
will soiiieiime.s make tlio resolution to put aside all the gold pieees 
above ihii value of twenty franc.s that bappHii to get into his 
pur.‘i»\ fSrandet bad given many piece.-v of this kind lu Faigt 5 nie-^ 
twenty 1*1 irtugiie.sL' coins eiudi of vvliich was worth l8o frtmc.'j, 
five lb‘noe.se worDi a humlred francs, and miiny^ other ciirioim 
coins uf dirterent nations, worth in tin* aggregate about 250/. All 
tbeso ^ho bnd given to her (Mii.tin, and when tlio fetc-diiy cauio 
rmiiid, iind»ild < Iraudct according to his custom a.sked to t^ee them, 
tho voting lady's po^Itiun became trying in the extromo. For had 
iu)t llieni been iv cl'*ar uijilerslanding that this money, like Dio 
guinea which the \ iear of \\ akefleld gave to his daughters, WfuH 
never fo go out of lier hfiiiJs, eilber by W’ay of hpeiiding or of 
donation p Tho soi-ne on the 1* to-day, when ilie money wits not 
forthcoming, is one of the most dramiiiie in ilalznc. It ends by a 
iliscovery of tbo girl'.-* seeivt, aud, to piini."b lier, the old inati im- 
pri.'»on8 her in her own room on n diet of bread and water, happily 
varied in practice by Iho devolleu of the .siTvant-wonutii, who at 
grtal ri^k conveys to her more .siib.^itantial aliments. 

The old limn’.** temper after thk^ produces complete dmuttiic 
ini."t iy. 1 Iks wife, who.se lieiritb b cn declining for year.*!, i.4 
unalibi to bear t!ie wretebed jimvfil atim)."plii re .she lias to live in, 
the C"ii.Miiui unk’ndiicss, Du- separalioji from her diiughLer, so .'♦ho 
i«..-ie.*- her rennmiH of slrenglh sitkI fpiickly iiwav". Kugtinm 

ij'ivv dn adfuJly Isulab d, having nobody 10 Juv«.» lier but oUL 
X.iiiiin. I'inally (Iranilet him.-elf die.', and then Fiigt'nio 
biuh lu'ivelf tho po.>-,fc*3M)V c.f an enormous fortune. Her real 
troiL^irv,-, liowever, were t!i*i iciics eonliiled to her by Chailes, 
wbiih hint kept j-i'ligiuue'ly, looking at ihem cviTj' de.y, A 
xvciiniiu in Fugenie'.s po.'^ition, with her sinf^h-no.«s and simplicity 
of character, taiMily to havo a reumrlvablo pirruancnco 

uf .<«<‘iitiiiiunt and of th«mg}it. She becuinci^ ulmost like a ]ieiistvo 
heroiin- tixed on canv.a.*? by soiuo painter, who year after year .seems 
tu bo tbiiiking the .same thing, and feeling the 3ame tender yot 
Mdidued emotion. After seven years uf palieut:<*, cousluiitly Jiried 
with thoughts of Clnirlosi, and vague wo'idojinga a.s to hi.s reliirn, 
I'mgenie said un»J evening to the old servant Nanuii, “ Whut, 
iViiiion, will lio not write, to me onco in .seven years f” 

Alter Jii^ departuro from Satiinur, Dm y"uug gcuiiemnn hnd 
been .Niieee.v>rul 111 lii.s tir.sl spceulHlion, luid, having inberitod the 
coin mere i.'il -kill which .:xistod in his family, continued to inerciuso 
hU litll'M-iipital till lie vvo-s ablo tu undertake operations on a 
JaigtT Mcale. Fxtivmely active in biisini‘.ss, he devoted liimstlf to 
it body and .uml, being possessed with the idea of reappearing 
ono day at I'aris in all tho opiilenco uf Jiis lu.\urious youth. At 
(ir.-l bo bail really trea.-iurL‘d tbo romembraiico of Eugtuiie, but a 
life of unrestrained immorality s[ieodily obliterated it. Finally ho 
rcturiasl with a coiusiderablo furtiiiio, and in the same ahip had for 
fcljuw-pas.^cijgLrs tho family cif a nobleman who Lad a position 
at file 1 *011 rt of Charles A. This Aublcnian's wrifo Ihought him 
worth lisliing for us a son-in-law, and caught him by Dio prospect 
uf H brilliant .'«( cial position, siiict;, by an arrangement w'liich xvould 
eertaiiily receive tbo royal sanction, he luiglit taka the name and 
uriii.s of D'Aubrion, and iiUiuiatcly succeed to thu miirquiaato. , A 
inoi.th niter lus amval in I'nris, being still in igiiuniuce of Engdnie’s 
wealth, ho wrote tu her 11 cousinly, but nut at nil lover-liko letter, 
I'lirbi.'-iug li check for X,ooo francs in i>aymeut for the sum sho 
hail luiii him, I'apital and intcro-st, and aiiiioiiiiclug his innrringu 
with .Madlle, d’Aubriun, adding a few obsci valnmH on Iho folly of 
• love -man lopes, and Die necessity for considering the social pusi- 
tiui' 4)f his irhildreti. 

I" * cuileil pi .or Fkigcuie's dream of aoven years. Charles is 
punished by learning, too late, tlm extent of her enormous fortune. 
She adds a little to iiU punishment by paying what raiiiairis duo 
to hia fi\t:ber*8 crciiiturs. Afterwards, persuaded by her religious 
adviser, sbe marrie.s a inogistrato capable of attending to her 
olfairs, but her life is a broken life : — 

Rile i'ut vi'iivf k troat(!-aix ans, rlulie dc liiiit mit mills Hvres do rente, 
vneorv bpJlix nwiU luniau) uiitt foinniti est l>ello iv juks dc qnufAiiUt oils. fcJon 
vi'iai^ o»t blaiic, a'|N>i*e, oaIuic. Ma v*tiix cat doui»» cl rccacillir, see 
Hfiiit siinplra. KlUi a tcnitv.^ lea uoblefltfe!i dn la doulcur, la saintetd d*uua« 
|ivr.M'ame qui n'a pas tMiuilli^ sun ainc an contact du nionde, mala aussi la 
rauleur do la vieillo liilo ct lea habitudes niCKqulnes quo donne rcxistonce 
etruitc do la province. Malgre he.s buit cent luiUo jivres do rente, die viC 
ffoiiiiin Avuit vdc'u la pauvre Kugoiiic Draiuiei, u'alluine le fou do oa 
chanibfo qn'nux Jours oii Jodis son perc lui pemiettoit d’oUttmer le foyer 
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la fiiillCf ct r^tdiit conforuu<inent an prof^rammo an vigucur dans aes Jounaa 
onneciS* KUe eat t«>iyuan vdcuscommc sa iiierr. J4a maiKtin do Sauumr, 
maison ^uiis soloil» aaas chaluur, Baua ccoso oiubragci^* melaavoliqHC, eat 
rimage de aa vie. 


CUIME IN AMERICA AND EXGIAND. 

LENGITIIY nommuriieation frum Cliiongo aj^pcarod in 

](Uft Saturday's Tmen givo.s a gloomy picture of the insecurity 
of life in the Union. AVo are informed that live U believed to be the 
doily overnge of munliT'i, while retributive justice follows on crimo 
AS slowly and almost os iinceriainly aa in Italy ; that, judging from 
tUo dilliulty of obtaining convictions, tlio sympathiea of the juries 
seom often to be with the criminitla ; and that each 8late Governor 
posseasiss tiie nreTogalivo of pardon, and is by no means diary in 
exendsiug it. We have no doubt that the American writer docs not 
exagg(;rato in tho indicinicut hu draws against his countrynieu. 
It is notorious that acts of violence and murder are of habitual 
occurrence in some of the States ; that the force of the guardians 
of order told off to do duty in the Uiii<in is necessarily out of all 
proportion to the vast extent of tho territory with its widely 
scattered population ; that the laxity of nn^ral tone prevalent in 
the newly settled districts at the back of civilization exists more 
or less tlironghout tho length and breadth t>f the country, and that, 
whoihcr iroiii fear or favour, th«i Executive often shows itself 
unduly lenient. I’erhn]^ the writer makes a mistake when ho 
goes on to 4‘uforoo his r<'nmrk.<) by attempting to schedule 
<aitegorically a long series of crimes coiiimittod in Xovember, It 
Wiis almost inovi table, indeed, tliai any aU(oii]it at illustmtiun in 
detail .Mhould rather weaken lii.s case, bccaupt) the most care- 
fully coiiijiiled li^L of the kind must necessarily fall very far short 
of the i-cality. For example, it Is no doubt au ugly fact that at 
tho time of his writing twenty-two men flliould bo Uiiig in tho 
pmon.s of New York awailing their trial for murder. Rut 
we roineuiber lliat New Y'ork, with its suburb.*^, is believed 
ti) hiive tho largest llonting population of roughs of any 
oily in tho world; that the bulk of tbo emigrating rascality 
of Europe disembarks there; that arresU are often made souiu- 
wlial promLscuoiisly after confused scuillc*) in which blood has 
been slied, and lliat after till somo of tho twenty-two may Iw 
altogether jniii)ceiit or iiiorely guilty of mansiaiiglilcr ; %vhilo 
tlic variety id* insiiiuces culled from poliro reports all over 
the coiuitrYf although tlit*y may prove that things aru very bad, 
yet score *ly prove them su hiu{ lis w'o shoidd have fancied, or as 
ih.'y probably aru lii reality. It is plain Ibat the writer lia.s done his 
utmo.'it to malic liis Ihl haustivo, for he ckrs it out with such 
<•^.*408 tt-s that of a liuiutic wJio had killed an idiot — a deplorable 
accident which we need hardly say would excite neither sur- ! 
prise nor scandal in (ho moist Jaw-nhiding community In the 
world, iija idea of having recoui'so to dotmled illustration may 
be a iiiLstuke, but wo rojient that there is no reason for rejecting 
his conclusions or denying the general truthfulness of his picture. 
As he points out hiuuwlf, thore is no arriving even approximately 
at the actual number of murders, 'fhe imM purposeless and 
Lorril>le of them are those committed in districts of the West 
ivmote (iven from towiih-ta which have already established the in- 
evitable iiew.spaper, or else in places where the editor writes 
in hourly fear of the rovolv<‘r.s of his rough and rc;uly aub- 
scrilxu's. It is plain from what ho tells ua that a general 
imjirubsioii prevails in the States that rocklc!Ssne.s3 and 
dtieds of lawless violence are decidedly on the liicron.se. 
It is provt'd as matter of fact that crimo may be perjiciratcd 
willi comparative impunity; that in a rude state of society, 
whore drt«ad of consequences is tho .surest roslraint upon outra^^, 
that dread of consequences is enfcublod by circuin.staui:os; and so 
it bns come about that soiiio of the most respectable and cautious 
journals in the country nro boldly advocating a return to Lynch 
law.’' Nor is it in tJie new Territories alone, or even in the Rorder 
States, that men who desire to live honestly and peaceably begin 
to talk of Judge Lynch and Vigilanco Uommitlees. The ifeia 
. IWA' rout suggests “ a few doses of lamp-post justice ” 

by way of cure for tins crying evil, and it is signiticaiit enouj^h 
that a high-class journal ill the great comiAerciiU capital of the 
cuuiitry should venture to offer such advice. 

No doubt such a state of things is as discreditable as it is unfor- 
tunate, and tho American press is probably right in averring 
that the authorities have shown undue rcmissiiasa in dealing with 
it. \et to a certain extent such ii state of things is inevitable 
under tho peculiar conditions.! of the country. I’ouulatioii lias 
moved gradually westwards, carrying a rough legal machitioqr 
with it, but always leaving a broad belt of debatable* land between 
tho settler and cultivation on the one band, and tho desert and the 
savages on the other. The education and brooding of a pioneer 
of progroas^doos not tend to develop the Tirtuea that make a ^od 
.eiiiaen. Either he is a backwoodsman by descent, bom bred 
beyond reach of tho influences of religion and civilization; he 
has been taught to lisp in oaths like his father before him, and has 
tumbled up from bis childhood os rude in manners and loose in 
principles^ os he is coarse in speech. Or, worse still, he has known 
bettor thinw and cast tliem behind him; he has fled from the 
society with which he has gone to war, and is the more reckless 
that he has sa^iliced character and self-respect. Sttdi men 
have to hold their own with the savages or each other, for it is 
only recently that the Indiinis have been nearly exterminated, and 
the habits of Indian ware have left their traces. No miui can trust 


bis neighbour, or at least there aro always many of liis nt^are^it 
neighbours whom be cannot trust. Of coui'se* every ouo goes 
armed in snlf-defence ; nor can the law deny people the meaus of 
pTut<!cting tbemselvos when it has no protection to oftt?r thorn. , 
Fatal aceidunts ara irequunl, fur men become as frae with their/ 
rifles and knives as tliey aro with tludr speech, and local opinion is ^ 
loiiienl to tho homicich*, and a death rarely takes place witbfUlt 
ftomedhing tlmi may pn!*.^ for provocallon, Rut^ wUd HO Ufo 
fllwHys i.*4 on tkat border lino which has hitherto been continually 
shifting, lilV* there is dec(*ut and puaroable coiiiiuired with what it 
is in some of tho new cities npioug the mountains. Homo of these, 
after having passed rapidly thnmgh various phases of uxistence, 
have Buttled down into somutliing that is relatively rei'pectable. 
Rut each of them in its infamoiib infancy wfis, by* all accounts, 
simply Ii pandemonium. A gdtliei'ing of reckless sr^oundreis, 
xnnuy of whom won! suddoiily enriched, assembled to corrupt 
eaidi other. Every vice paraded itself in its naked monslro.'iity, 
and every vile passion bruko out iu full swing. Oamlding dens 
and drinking saloons, with a eiiriiikling of brothels, olFen.'d 
their rival attractions to the niiiti who h^ money, while thuso 
who were punniloss and de.spcriitu indulged their envy, h:\trod, 
and malice in plotting criinc.^ that might correct their evil for- 
tune. Lufitand covetonsnesK wei-o over} wJicj-e in f he ascendant, 
and, warmed by druiikennes.s, of course they bred murder. 
‘When fiorcu ni(*n, fluslicd with liery spirits, sat gambling 
all through tbo night, ruining and being ruined, blood and 
brawls were of ceaseless oceflnruncc. The bowie-knife and revolver 
were alw'Avs ready to band, and hlaks and shots were bandied as 
fr<!uly as looks or words elsewhere. Although munv of these sinks 
of enmo and corruption liavu been somewhat purilii!^, yet ie*w ones 
have been opeued and aro as foul as any of tliu uthcr.4. It would bo 
unrcnsDimble to .suppose that any country, however extuubivu, ran 
escape tin: contaminutiou of such foul plague spots. Roi>ton and 
Philadcdphia may indignantly ropndiato tbo notion of Ihuir liaving 
anything iu coiumon with places so abandoned. Rut even Roston 
and I'hiiadidphia cannot altogether uscapo their influeiUN*. Tho 
Colorado miner who has made his forluiiu is a citizen of llie Great 
Republic, and wherever ho chooses to go and to uoUle be carries 
with him his old recklessness. It may bo chasttmi'd by his new 
surroundings ; he may become a deacon and pillar of tlio Church, 
and purge mid live cleanly lushotitH his mw ro^p< visibilities. Rut 
tho old leaven is there, mid even in law-abiding New Jhigland 
the latent recklessness will break out upon provocation. And for 
one Western man who n‘tire» to Now Eiigtund, there arts sctnvs 
who scitlo in those Rurdt^r Suites wln^ro rough old traditions 
still survive, and wlioro tho tono of feeling and opiuiun is not 
altogether nncongtuiial to wild ‘Western mamit^rs. 

These are the places wliich as yet aro only aping the propriety 
which has becomo a matter of habit and prmciplo elsewhere. 
So long os all goes smooUily, Ihtir demeanour It im'jiroach- 
ablc. Tho judge, although he may smoke, expectorate, and 
whittle, admiijistfTs justico with creditable judicial gravity, Tlie 
barristers discJiarge their duties with tulurablu decorum.* On u 
sudden tbero is a bitch iu tho Larmcny of the proueo4]iiig>. 
The opposite counsel give i;a(?h other the lie, iind ciirh pro- 
duces a pcH*,kot pistol from his brief-bag. The judge draws Lii 
own and intorposus, and there is a free tight in C^)urt. 
Next day the local jourimh duly report the course cif the 
.<iuit with the freest comments, and, bhould tlic judge have 
escaped scathloss, -he has pi*obably to settle a iHlIiciilty with au 
editor by 4inloai of battle in the atreet. .Tudlciul episodes of this 
sort aro constantly being reported in the American journals, 
iudood some of the stories quottnl in thia very comniunicatioo 
from Chicago are most telling, as iudicatiug incidentally the exist- 
ence of manners and ciastoms that are the' bane of social security 
in tho Union. At Chicago a maidservant was accidentally kilb-d 
in a boarding-house. It seems that thero Yiad U*;.. a scuillo 
botweeu somo of tbo boarders, and a pistol which oiu> i f thum 
carried iu his pocket had gone ofl'by chance. Think of tJiu inuiktes of 
a hoarding cstabliMhmeut in Liverpool going aruiud in that fti^hion I 
In Indiana a judge shot au editor font slanderous arthde. Tin* 
editor had fully expected the attack, and it was plain tlmt iu* was not 
assassinated without warning, for a couple of revolvers wvr»* ihiind 
upon his person, and moreover he wore a coat of mail. (.)ut of thu 
Tower armoury an Englishman would find it hard to prt)\ide hiir.- 
sclf with a coat of mail at a moment’s notice. In TuiinessiH^ an 
iimkeeptfr allot a customer who criticized the bn^aklast llnit was 
served for him. In moral Massachusetts a grntleuiun liiod seven 
shots at a cnuplo of ladies, being moved Thereto by jualon^y. Tim 
truth is, that so long as certain districts arc utterly la wkw, tJtu 
law will be commonly disregarded in others. So long lu it i.^ the 
fashion to carry fii*o-iu*nis over a largo portion of the area of tho 
Great Kepuhlic, pcUviionate men will usetlKon on little or iioprovo- 
catiigl. We do not say that there in not uinplo rooiti for a moio 
stringent application of the law, and that tho reform ^w inch is 
loudty called for might not be accelerated by the jiioiv decided 
action of tho authoritios. Rut until those tidt*.H of populat ion and 
dvilization which are ad\*ancing reapectit ely from tlu* Ei4st and 
'West shall have met in the middle of the continent, until now 
generations shall have grown up under lienltbicr inliueaccs, wo tear 
we shall still hear of those particular CTiiuea which have always 
been the curse of tho country. 

We may join with the Americans in deploring evils wliich may 
bo attributod in some measure to the vices natural to a young 
country that is growing fast. But while we are grateful tJmt 
we are not altogetbor as they are, we cannot forget that we have 
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siCftDdnU of our own at homo which we are far Icsh able to excuse 
ov o\toiiuaU’. No ilihtru't of hlnp^liiud lies alt('p^rlior hoyond the 
reach of' tin* iniiiHier'i of jiii-tice ami relijfion ; we hoiisst an Instinetivo 
re.^^Mvo^’e the law, which has been .stendily ^rrowiiijy up in tho 
coura«3 of rcuturh'S. whilo our duiijrtuMUi are spai't-d tho 

teuiptsiliim of uuirderoua *wi:apons always vcu'ly to Iheir hands. 
Yi‘t v.i* I’ancv wi» uii<fht have produced a n i:i’-ier of Nuveiuher 
rniu(‘ ihni 1 II i^ht have almost rivalleil that nf the Uhiv’spo wrihu*, 
alllioii^di il-s items rni^^ht have boou non.' hioikU'Mioih and comiiiou- 
pluiie. FiU* fi]ierr*ln*utalil Y nothiou^ from Ann rlc i can surpass tlio 
niiiider in the Ourham coal country, \\li? re lour mon dflih‘rat**ly 
“ look riinni»j»' kic.ks ” iit an unlucky wr« t* h with whom th«w had 
r..» tiorsonal (piarnd. Kvou in J/oiul'i’n, it' mory one Invl his due. wo 
Mi.epi'ct ihovo would h»* ut lojHt many munhTeri* wailiripr thoir 
Ivnil aa in XowYork. If is |v)W lilth* ut^mHon is paiii fo 

iKo nurabr of oo !i s llifit mv lu'ir.il ll'lilcl' t'iiVillllStdllt'M sitriffii/ly 

prcKUmpihe of ImuI play. I'ni'p^L ai'*' :• ml iiiiiiillv ht-iiijr picked 
out nf tlnj <\i'ial iind.-r <iiruiustaucc» that suf^iTcst 

iiiurfloi* rather l)i,m sMiicidc. InlViiuiciih' wdiilil rfccni to bo p’ojuir 
on briskly a^^uin. if w** are to ,j inline frun iho rrcfjucncy nf 
iu'piosls <in tlio < f children linit hair* been cast uiit inL*» the 

etrcei.s. Hat liud \erdicis, and i.-'l.iu-d iusiaiiccs pass 

almM">t iiti’iot ired. And wiiib* nimdcr olicii and*:!**.*tc!l and 
unpnni.-:!i-*d, it w.»\dii appear that, dkijdar di*cid“dlv on t!io 
incii'iiftC. If wc ;ivc lolM-ru \M di polatlim wliicli bad an interview 
ih'i other day svi; !i ihc( 'liit‘^(^liJJaJi!54ilm^■r of I’oHco, the Mato of the 
St mini hiH b**ooini* wnr.t' than •ven that of Ih*- imtorioii.^i llav- 


doing their duty ; and surely there is a moral Court of Ap])eal 
from the Academy which will austaiu au implitHl contract tliat 
Hpurious \vari‘8 shall not bo exposed on tho assumption tbiit the 
error will not be found out. Wo know Ihiit the question is not 
fret) from dillicuUy, but all tho perplexities involved would diminish, 

. if not absolutely vanish, in tno pre.stnii;e of knowledge, iiruuiess, 

! and iudcpciidciicc. If these qualities were broiqihl to bear oa 
j the works tendered for exhibition, tho printer of tlie fhitalocuo 
■ W4)uld not need to k»*op perpetually in type the words **Th 0 
I Acmlfiny can jiccept no responeihility.” 'Flits Academy is under 
! a rcspoiisiliility which it cannot so easily throw olf; it is tho 
; chartered rcjuc^- iitativo of art throughout tho country; it is tho 
cMablislied l*'iuhcr of tho people; it cannot exhibit a spuriou.'» 
work or puhli?!h a fiilso iJiiiiio without doing public wrong. 
Strange to stiv. ihe Ihitish InMiMilion, though a body of dikitlanU, 
ii!i<i iiiiL priiltViifiial, ahijwcd muio u'iilcftl than iliw 

U nid Ai'iidi'iiiii'iaus. At all ovents, the present collection, 

I fhoiigii in, tin' bulk amazingly line, wants weeding and pruning, 
j Lft iiM draw .'^pecAal at ten lion to ^‘The A.'ssitniption of Our 
Liidy’* (191), » opt^rn by Sandro HotlMH, which Messrs. 
Crolve anti ra\a!c;«scllc in tln ir exhiuHlive volnnicj^ackiiowledgo 
never to havc M‘. n. 'IMiie niMivcllous cimipo>itioD, meaniriiig no 
lc-t .-4 tlniii twelvf* It'cl by nearly eight, now in the colloftiou of 
till! IhiKo of Tlai.iiltoii, irt ih‘'»cnh(;tl in detail hy V.'i.''ari, It 
was p:iiiit -I f ij* ono Miitti o PaJiiiien, who, as the donor, he- 
cain*: entitled to kiii'el witli hi-* wife in the foregvoniid. 
The pjitrou w.ns so “ l/ariied ami able a man that lie fiir- 


i/j;tn\et. 1 evrnia .*■, wlicn i/i**n:iini roii.- tJii /ilies empty. gii!i;'s ol < 
loiti’li't ;iMil itiki' pc- - 1 -.••.on ui* ilje j>a\'ei'U*Mis, ,*«lijiniining ‘ 

\:i''iMiN illiiMjvy pui.’^nit-i by w.'iy of hiiisiLs U\ (IiL-ir real oljji-rl.;. . 
Tke liih.vc-i jiiid p'‘o.-ilrnb'.^ ply II lliiiiiiig fi\ch* ; ll.e evea and j 
cars of ilceeiit pimple are idilio >lniel;r d hy olj>c«Mi:iy. In fio-t, tho 
ia*‘c:ili' v and iiuiaoralitv of l.i>iid''!i niiiK-.' a pnetic*^ of iixsembhn r 
♦•v« ry » N tiling lo piu-y upon tho well-li'-do clti'iS'es, while, i<i inako 
tilings iH p]ens.aiit for Iheiii as possible, wo bwirn that eleven '• 
pnblic-i'onse?* arc op**u within w eonipa.^s that uives aii^avLr.ue <»f ] 
two to l ach heveii ln>u.'?ehold»:rs. Well iniglit iJio di-putation of : 
Straml vntopiiyeis, in which wo may presume tlio piil>lie-boa>n \ 
keeper.*! v.cre not. represeutod. iinploro lUo iiiterpositlun of tliu j 
pfilieo ; and iiulci'd tho < 'Jiief C'uuunissiouer a«* goinl n.s coiife.s.'.i-d 
tliat their ^'ri*;voiifl cumplainU wovo well foiiiiib'd. We cmu e*»u- | 
oeive tliu deti'etives of Scotland Yard bu?'.- ballled hy .^“ino j 
inYStoriiius and evceplitinal crime, hut we ai'. lirWen to uok Inw , 
such dli»'ir\lcr4 as are dcs.*rlb"d havo bivii siilfered to cnnir- to . 
a head unde.r The iy< 3 i»f tho policed No doubt IIutc aro ; 
crirnirials and sinners in abundanca in America, hnt eertainly an ! 
TjTigiisbmm^aiid a Londom'i; ha^ lililo rcn-.iin to play tho part of j 
tho PlmriMitj. 


TIJK OLD MASTKUS AT TllE lliiYAb ACADKMY. 

I. 

rimiS ‘Mbiirth Vi-ar'* giv»'s no indication that tho art tveaMure.s 
JL cf ilie cuuj.t.; ore neai-exli.iustion ; indco-l In s-.-* no direction.^ 
the present colh-' li vurp iss.-s its pl^‘de^:••s<„l^ 3 . For »*.xarnple, tho 
line.'it Ilolbelii x»;f, ftccu in Ilujliiiulon Uoum’ i.s iiiubmbtediy “Tho 
Two .Xmbp-i-ad.irs ’’ ( 1 14) i and ihc niof-l: iiijp<n'lant pintiiroof tho 
Pne-lialUielliJo period wu h:iv- mot with fa* many a day is 
“Tho A^simipiii.n of Onr r.;ujy ( K;i ), by Sundrci Jlolll- 
cclli. Tim prcMjnl »i.\bibilioj\ too is I n tilled by .several now’ 
<:oiitribut*)r8: th-- Doke irf Hamilton, for instance, como'^ into tho 
Bold for the first limt-; in fact, the eleven pictures wJuch ho lends 
have scarcely been sivn before. Tho Ivirl of Ibulnur i.s also a * 
groat acquisition ; hn .send.-i nineteen worlcs, sovoml of wliicU ! 
arc of Inc higlo-.^t value. Further novelty is gniiiud hy tins 
admisaion of uiiu huii-Ircd and twonty^tivo w’uier-coluur dviuv- 
inp-s, iind by an oileeiive as^emblago of statues in the Octagon 
Oallery, among whicli iri conspicuMus a coloured “ Il'e.be “ (260), 
hy the late John flib.Mm. JVeeasod painterd of iho hhiglish 
sclii^ol, uinoiig wh Mil stand prominent li'oyiiokU mid 'furiier, 
again take ihi-ir place with iniinito emdit iiiiioiig the great 
in.ister.! a.»si:ml)linl from fdl linua and coiiolrics. One aorioits 
dravvbftck to jdl llnvu i*xhibiti:>u.'' continued to bo Lhu number 
of ‘'piirmus WMvlis winch arc allowed a plae.o as tarns among the 
w’lnsit. In one vmiuh iihmo wo counted six pictiirca wToiigly 
named. Thus, “ The Vi gin mid ( 'bild (163), certninlv not by 
(Ibirhiiulaio; m-iti r i* there .sntHoionL readou to as.sign “Tho Lust 
Slipper J 6.|. > to Al.i^iicciii ; i:or can wo deem the “ I'ortrait of 
the Arlbl’.nW ifo’ ) worthy of Del Sarto; nor ia “ An.Xn^el” 
(\ 82} by .MfS^jicciM ; at uH cveiild the treatment of driqiery idontilloa 
iho work with Nunhi-rn liiii) — the painter must ho Mantegna, tir 
on« «>f hid school ; hisily, ii simply ritliculous to add|m to 
Albert Durcr “A 'rript>ch ; Chri.''t hearing HU Cro8^4ho 
Criiciiixion — tho ’ (160). A» tbo contributor of 

tliid .«puj'i4m.s Diip;r sends im olIut picture, there can bo no 
ground for the ordiunrv excuse that the bud works in a collection 
have to be talici/ in a bitiip with tho goud. Such a plea wits 
valid when the whole t-f tiio Ihidlev tjiiilury waa accepted, tho 
condition thon being Umt thero should b«3 neither Kolectiou nor 
rejection. Av& wc to dupposo that trusii gets smuggled la 
through favouritism? Once again, thorsfuro, wo must protest 
agaiiwt Iho docirino and piwticu proclninn.*d hy iho Ac^Mdemy, 
Tli.it it *' c.in .i(Vi‘pt no rospoiidibirLiY ” as Ui the authunticily of 
tho witK.s .•xliibitcd. Lav; Court. s have decided that Railway 
Companies tmncit, by printed uolicc.s, evade tho te'«poiisibiIily of 


iii-ji. d tin* pauilcr vvitfi ub-as; hut .somehow tlie worn, Ihongn 
it now ^»pp•‘ln•^- ciiiiut iitly devout, wfUi proiiouiicod {fuilty of 
“grievona lieie'-\’.'\*niii iH!i-.‘i(iiHiitl\Mt was covered iioiu vufW,aiui 
the altar at which it '•iUuni hi'i nnn' inlf-rdieted. The heresy would 
-♦‘Miij t«i be IIiaT tho Min.oiuiii Kucel.-i below ibe level on which tho 
.•Saviour sit M. I'.ut the times an* now fortunately so iillered that 
tlio thcMlogiaii ean look tip(*n this chihorato ccaiipoMlion of cr'^.ods 
and nf eohmrs wiMi about us much edilicatinn a.s the artist. In 
tho fore^rvonnd i^ tho tomb 4)f tbo iMadouna, empty save of wJiito 
lilies, timl iirtiimd sfnml the twelvo apostk's, moved with grand 
vet groti-.sfiuo :iMm,!'-i‘.uut, after tho imcnuth yet inspired inaniioi' 
of Dotticclli. riic. lih'.'-sed \'irgm ha .9 already ri'.iched heaven ; in 
other vvotiIh, .Ml 0 has tioown hcrs^elf on Iut Inc *('.s before (’hrist, 
who ivigiw in the highest of tlio pictorial sphi'vc.-. Tins jiorlioi*. 
of lie* work posMbly a little o.»t of iho prei^ciibcd rulo; indued 
lie* iirningi'iiejiil of the. lignrcc* tits nt-iilnr nn .-\sMimptioii nor w 
(‘oroHiUioii. Ib.wever, tho eyo will speedily turn from lowcM: 
4*arlli and higie*.st hiNtven to the thivc uilcnnediiibi eyclos 
or zoiii.s^ which, like ihreo invorti*<l rainbows of vcspleiident 
colour, .-pun the whole of Iho uppt-r .^pai’o. Ucrcin, according lo 
the wovils of ViiMiri, abide “ibe Palriarclis, the l^ropheti*, tin. 
Aposlles, the Evhn g'jli't-if the. Martyis, the Ckinfesaora, tho Dnc- 
tor.s, tlio Virgins, mid tho llicrarchn^s.’’ it iniiat bo added 
that a counth‘s.i iiiiilfitude of seraphs, rkenibs, and wingcai 
angels lloat in tho air na binD of heaven, anil mako the iields of 
piiradU* bright, ns if Mrewn with niaTiy-c;do\ircd ilnwcm. (lold 
is us*sl freely in tin*, dccor.itioii of w'mg^ and draperios, and ia 
otherwise .sCfiltored oliout’ao ns logi\c n glistening glory to realin.H 
of spac-o. Tho .**pirilinil ideas hero thrown out with lavish exubo- 
vaijce and wild iiup"tMosity woiMclieriHj.cd in a more sercim aspect 
by .IVii Angelico. A'iie Hi/bject, indeed, in its geuenil arrangeinent 
is traditional, and I'omea down from umeb earlier timc.s. Yet 
aIU)gc*lher novel i.s tJio Hiiggestion of a structaral dome, in tho 
vault wheronf the iuMvouly host liud room euough and to s^pare. 
JloUicelli wiis b'.un in I'Tovenco in 14,1.7 (not, oh stak'd in tho 
(’atftbguB, 1437)1 •nid, like IJhirlnndmo and some othm* artists of 
tho day, comuioncod life a« a goldsmith. lloLticelli died in com- 
parative pororty in 1515. Hi.s works an* unequal, iw may bo 
judged fiom the comp.irisnn of tho “Adoration of tJio Magi” 
(193), lent by tho Duke of Jhamilbiii, with “Tho Holy Family” 
(1O6), coiitiiWtcd hy Mr. Fuller Maitland. The student ahou Id 
uot neglect the present opportunity of making more intimate 
uc*qiiHiiilaaL'H with this eccentric, original, and powerful painter. 
“Calumny,” and “Venus J''loiitiug on the 8ea,” noth in 
Klorem o, lie out of the beaten path of tlie period. Other Prie- 
KairacUite artists appeal to tho mind through a beauty which is 
the highivst and purest iniinifeMation of truth. Sandro Dottjcelli, 
on the cnnlruvy, exerts a spell by exalting ugliness into .sublimity. 

'J'ho early mabtevd of Italy this year make but a scanty show. 
Wo may qiioto as :m interosling curiosity tlie “ Virgin and Child, 
with Aiigel.s ” hearing aa a monogram a Hy, corresponding 

with tlio £itippo.sed irniiio of the oi^ist, Mosen. AVo fail to find any 
such painter in Viisaii or other hooks ; though there is mention of 
Simt/ftH Musca, a sculptor and architect, who worked in Orvieto 
umi ITsa. The. tirst half of tho sixteentli century, however, to 
wliicU this urli.st^ heloupa, is too late for the stylo of the little 
work now oxhihited. The manner U severe and detailed; tho 
technique thin and dry as a tempera picture on panel. It is a 
pity that more is not known of this early product.^ la the absence 
of ptuligree, inturniil evidcuca might, give the picture a German 
paternity ; the driinorles, the circumstaoiial realism, and the details 
deiurmine its birtiiulacc, if not iit Transalpine territory, at least 
within sight of Uio^Ups. No mention is made by Messrs.^ Crowe 
and Caviucaaelle of “ The Bretbron of liis Order Examining the 
Wounds of St. Francis of Assisi *' (.1 90), a work hero ascri^ t«> 
Beatn Angelico. Thin composition, though possibly authentic, has 
certainly been greatly renovated and marred by. smue bold 
j i-e^Uner. Aiioth^-r picture, in all probabiUiiy only of^a school,' 
j is “ Peter ftud John at the lleautifnl C 4 atG of tuo Temple ” (1 80), 
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set down in tho Catolo^e to Filippo Lippi. Indeed Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavaleasollo montion this worlc, with others equally dubious, 
in terms of apology. In fact^ so little critical are our English col* 
lectors and dealers that pictures arc often christened by conjecture^ 
and names banded down by hearsay. Equally apocryphal as to 
master, though assuredly notin murit^ is Ang^*' (tBz), 
falsely eseriM to Masacdo, Here, as before indicated, the 
broken up and anmlar draperies are not Tuscan, but Lumbardic ; 
the st^le is not that of the Carmine Chapel in Florence, but of 
the Onuroh of the Eremitiml in Padua. \Ve recognise, tro, the 
presence of aNoribom school in the kecn-cut outlines and in the 
stem handling of forms as in Lombard sculpture : bold and grand 
is the eager look and tho onward movement of the figure as it 
iloats through space towards tho object of its worship. Such a 
work, notinthstaDding obvious defects, awakens imagination, and 
fills the mind with fantasies which lie beyond the world of sense. 

liucit Oi^oreili, Uiepupil of t&atgmt l/inOi^inorenUne, riero 

della b'Vancesca, and the forerunner, when in his maturity as 
seen at Orvieto, of Michael Angelo, is reprefonted by cme of his 
noblest compositions, *'The Circunidsion'’(i62). This picture, 
which comes like the great Botticelli on the opposite wall from 
Hamilton llouse, is si^ed ** Lucas Cartoncnsis pinxit.*' Tho 
work seems identified with the picture said by Vasari to have been 
executed at Voltorra, by means of the repainting of tho Christ 
Vasari relates that Bazri spoiled the infant figure, and that this 
act of vandalism was strongly condemned. Messrs. Orowo and 
Caviilcaselle remark that the repainting seems to belong to a veiy 
distant period and is out of keeping with the rest of the iiltarpiece ; 
the truth of the observation is patent to any woll-tT(uncd eye. 
These critics continue os follows : — The composition is one of 
Signorelli's best^ well arranged and full of energy. The life-size 
fig(m».s are bold in action, yet unrestrninod : tho colour strong and 
of an olive tinge, with brewn shadows. Firmne.ss and truth of 
drawing are combined with a judicious distribution of light and 
shade.” The composition, which is einiiiontly syniroetric, 
after the manner of artists accustomed to mural decoration and 
monumMital work, is arranged within on arehitectural niche ; two 
iirophets in medsllions, grand in manner, indicate that Signorelli, 
like Michael Angelo, brought his pictorial style into harmonious 
relation witli the plastic arts. In statuesque lirmnm and solidity 
the figures aie balanct^d. In tho centre tho Madonna holds on 
her lap the infant Ohrist; the High Priest raises his eyes and 
stretches his hands to heaven. Among nuiiicrous bystanders is 
not forgotten St Joseph, “a grand appnritictn in lull drapery, who 
contemplntos the ceromony, and supports hiinsclf witai a short 
staff.” The female hemW have a sweotnes.^ and a spirituality 
whicii comport more with Umbria than with the muscular school 
which Biguorelli consolidated. Thepaiiitc^rwasbonuu 1441 — that 
in, thirly-four yeara before Michfud Angelo, and forty-two before 
}{afhiolle. Thus ho may be accniinted, pnrticnlarlv in remembrance 
of Ilia anatomical deiuonatmtions in the Cathedral at Orvieto, a 
pioneer and an innovator. How much ho owed to that creative 
genius Piero della FTance.sca, of whom there is hero a sitiall 
spedDien (19^)1 no one can toll who hn!?i not visited Arezzo. Tlio 
Isational Gallery has no work by Signorelli. 

Tho Acadeury again adduces evidence that our English cxil- 
Icctions are specially rich in master works from Venice, And no 
other school tells with such brilliant eflect in an cxbibnion. 
A Vouelian picture, whatovor it may be besides, seldom fails in 
point of decoration; no other paintings throw upon a wall nn 
equal amount of light and colour ; no oUior coiuporiliouH strike 
tho eye at so great a distance. All this is emphntictilly true of 
that brilliant and broadly painted scene by Titian, “'fho Cornnro 
Family ” on their knees lictbre an altar (146), The Nvork, which 
is lent by tho present .Duke of Northumuerland, was purcha.«cd 
in 1656 Algernon Permr, tenth Earl of Northumberland, .it 
tho sale of the effects of Vandyclc. This picture holds a place 
of lionour in tlie large room of' the Acadouiy, niid i» specially 
sig^iz».4 by a canopy of drapery ; tho only olher woik thus 
dikingnisbed is Holbein's picture of “Tho Two Ambassadors,'* 
which occupies the centriu place on the oppo.Mite wall The 
hangers liave thus pointed to these two compositions as the 
crowning efforts of tho collected schools, and no two creations 
could possibly stand in stronger rontrast, and yet in more distinct 
and individual supremacy ; it is hard indeed to tell which has tho 
ndvanU^— the realism 0^ Holbein, or the gcnernlizaticm and 
suggestivenoss of the groat Veneiitui. But wo must defer tho 
coiiidderation of these and other works to a future occasion. 

The Academy shows itself widely catholic in tho diversity of 
schools whkh it not only tolerates, but holds up to ndmiralicm. 
Thus space is wisely given to the now sonic wlml ucglecbid masters 
of Bologna. In the presence of two fairly good (Samples of Ludo* 
\icci Onmicci, a rare muster, save in Boh»gim, “Tho Holy Fiuiiily ” 
U Sf Charity ” (l 56), both from tho gallery of the Earl 

of lUdnoT, it may be instructive, as it is curious, to refer to tho 
Diecourm of K^olds. Students of tho Ac;uieuiy a hundred 
anil three years ago are therein recommended to form thi'Ir style 
on the model of Ludovico. The simplicity, or rather, “ what tho 
ancients called the oovruption of tho colours,” gained by breaking 
and mixinff the pigments, together with a Immdth of light 
and a depth of shadow approaching the solemnity of 
are pointad to ^ specially in keeping with the gravity and 
anlepmity of sacred m historic att Since the days m Reynolds 
the mode of teaching, whether for batter or for worse, has 
^nged, and acooxdingly there pictures by Ludovieo, as well as 
ty ms two oontemposanaii^ Domeni^ino and Gueroino, are now 
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deemed wanting in doseneae uf study, in realistic truth, in the 
moderation and modesty of nature. Certainly it would be the 
ruin of any young painter to commence where* the Bologneae left 
off, and indeed we can acnrcely conceive of an art more eomipt 
thiui that which ia ilauutiugly displayed large as life ui 
“St. Sebastian*’ ([213), by Dumeiiichiiio, and in “San Luigi di 
Gonzaga received into the Society of Ji:sus ” (22$), by Guercino. 
WiUo as tho poles asunder from these bUtaut works is the early 
Uttle picture to which we shall hereafter revert, “llie Agony 
in tho Oartlcn ” (176), by liaiiMelle. The period is proboMy a 
littlu later than that of “The Vision of tho Knight*’ in the 
National Gallery ; the style still rutiuiis Uic distinguishing traits 
of the piunier’s master, Perugino, and is cou&cqueully true, simple, 
and devout. 


THE THEATRES. 

A t this reason adult persons visit the tlieatres chiofiy as a duty 
to their children and young friends, and if tliat duty be 
more than usually bnrdeusono this year, there in the more credit 
in performing it. We therefore notice the dulness of tho Drury 
T^ne pantomime as a matter of interest rather tu dramatic and 
liter^y critics than to the public, who would be bound to go and 
see it if it were ten times duller than it is. We think that in 
the introductory port tho author has fallen behind his former 
efforts in the same line, and in the harlequinade there la not, 
so far as we remember, even* one tolerably good joke. Happy 
are they who have never seen a pantomime before, and are 
therefore unable to draw comparisons between this and earlier 
productions at the same house. But if tho inanager really 
desires to be funny, he had better produce a serious drama 
without loss of time. I'he combat between Iitzjanics and 
liodcrick Dhu in tho Larly of ihn Lalie was much more 
diverting than any of the numerous encounters which may now be 
wiiuossod between the clown and the policiiman. The company 
engaged for this pantomime includes Mr. Brittuin Wright, who 
baa been a great favourite of pit and galhtry at Drury l^me 
Theatre from the lime when he helped to lighten that dreary piei'C 
Fomxom, But ev<m he can do idmost nothing to push this panto- 
mime along ; nod the great and varied talent of tiie Vokce family 
IS exercised to equally email advantage. The verdict of tlw public 
must, wo fear, be that there is a strung company and a weak piece 
at Drury Lsno. We mean, however, no more than this — ^that the 
icce is not equal to earlier efforts of the same author, who 
aa to fear comparison rather with hiuiscJf than with anybody 
else. After all perhaps tho quality of the work does not greatly 
matter, as Drury Laue now stands in pantomime proper without a 
rival. A critic, or a person who usurps the name, has ventured to 
assert that it is poasiulo to endure Baftit nttri B'Jou u second time. 
This, however, wo take It'iivo to doubt, and, as it is not a panto- 
mime, we are not in duty calbni upon to try. 

rciqdo who Hi'c oppressed with the miieties of the season may 
bo assured that if they can be dismal uowdiere olso an opjior- 
tuuity ufibrs itself at the Globe Theatre. Fooling mucli admira- 
tion for tho talent of Mr. Montague, and warmly approving hia 
principle of inmingemont, it is unploasaiiL to reuiarU that 2Wir, 
Idle Tears, are out of place at Christinas, and not partKcularlv 
desii'able at any time. The title has no hpoiooi ouiinexion witn 
tho subject of the piece, except that it has u doleful sound. In- 
deed, the tears whicji occur in the piece, far from being idle, ore, 
lus the doctor informs us, a sigu of recovery fruiu diaca^e. It must be 
owikhI that Mi', hlontague acts his strange part very well, and 
thus saves hiiQHeir aiul the piece from tlio ridicule that 
always threatens to overtake it. Re him boon deranged four yesra, 
and when be begins to recover he is brought home, whore ho falls 
asleep ou a sofa, and when he wakes an mnocent plot of his wife 
and friends is used to persuade him that he has only 1)« pn ill a 
week. Considering tho time that this plot hod been ‘forming, the 
cxocution of it might be less slovenly. All non^papers and 
periodicals of recent date have been removed frvim thu room in 
which lie is expected to arrive. The QuaHerly Bevivto of a date 
before bis illness, nud with a nagt) turned down by himself, is placed 
where ho umy see it. Wc should feel I hinge to bo more real and pleas- 
ant if wc wore told tho title of the article ho was reading. But 
wiicn all this has brjn cunningly nmuigiri, a inaid-sovvnut spoils 
it by bringing in a letter that has come by post. Ills suspicion is 
aroused by the posi-mark. and he iiHieks ior confirmatory evidence 
on tJie chirnncy-pioro. It soems inevitable that lie will find last 
wenk's millc bill, but the same result is ee g^iutly nttninedby 
the distywery of the wedding-caid of a goTithuuiin whom he re- 
memberct as tinly seventeen years old. Any wny the pious fraud 
is exposed, and he satisfies himself that ho luis, as Lu 
boon ill and uwny from Jn»me for four years. However, iilthoiigh 
ihc ^Irivancc fails, tiui patient geU well without it. Ho 
had soddentally shot his son, a boy of four 3 ears old, and 
his Blind gave way under this imible afilietion. After hia 
removal frem home another son wiw bi>rii, who is now 
about the age that hi.H brother was wlion ho wna shot. 
At liist be h (K^rsiiaded that this is the ^on whom he used to love 
so much, and that the supposed ciccident was a dream. Thi n, 
beginning to suspect the plot, he calls for the boy, who luckily 
happens to be asleep. Thus the inevitable discovery is slavcil iifi' 
for a few ininutes, but it comes novertlii-icss, and prov»?s less 
disastrous than had been expected. Wa ncaqit liie bUtemenf in 
the playbill that this piece, -on its prodncriim in Baris, “ cmitt^ 
im interest universal and jitofound.” The idea of tlie piece is 
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eminently French, and probably if snob nn idea htid first occurred 
to an English drniimHsi, he would have diamisM^ it aa unstdtable 
to our atiigCp Jn order that wo may understand what we ore 
about to see, a nurse is introduced, like Chorus in King Itmry 
to toll the dismal tale from the beginning. This pro- 
ceeding, in itself slightly absurd, is made more so by 
the fact that the part of nurse is undertaken by Miss 
Hughes, a lady of^ well-known comic power. Thus we get 
A soii^At ion approaching that which is experienced when Mr. Toole 
enters, as he is fond of doing, upon the dome.Htic pathetic line 
(»f hu 8 ines.s. VPhon Miss Hughes is overcome by pity for her 
unhappy master, wo remombor involuntarily that she used to bo 
the strongr^st woman in the world.’’ Tho absurdity is some- 
thing like lhat of putting a low coinodinn into tho part of Oliver 
Cromwell. It ib^ only fair to any that Miss lJughes looks 
adeouatoly doleful and harrows our foolings as much as possible 
by nor narrative. Rut still there is an incongruity about the 
whole thing which would bo fatal to the piece if it \vere not 
fortunately short, Wu think that if it be ‘performed at all, it 
ought to occur earlier in the evening, so as to allow time for 
something both gotid and lively to follow it. Tho enter- 

tainmtmt begins with a purtimlarly floasonuble piece, also 
taken from the French, called IVaithvr Permitting. Almost the 
only consolotion wo ran suggest under tho prevailiug miserable 
weather is that a little fun is got out of it at this theatre, where, 
let us o)>serve, real business begins at Si^ven o’chx^k. This arrange- 
ment has perhaps been adopted in consideration of the early 
c]o.sing of public-houses, and certainly, whem an evening begins 
with rain and gocfi «»n to tears, it may be de-sirabh* to fortify oneself 
against the intliumeo of damp by a drop of gin or brandy before 
gr>ing to bed. The “ ih*w ana original piny called tShtnw! 
is us good ns several other recent plava which have eujo)ed con- 
siderable popularity, 'fhe proposed duel is an anachronism^ par- 
ticularly as it is to ho fought with sworls, and the seiiUmeut 
npproprinUid to Mr. Montague, “ that if lio must bi'cak the. 
law rpf his countr}', he will do so in his rouutry,” is rather 
too oMiiUAgaiit for a cultivated audience. *rhcro i?, however, 
a t(»uch of natur*^ in the father of the intending duelU.st, who insists 
tliat the honour of the family must bo rnaintaiTu^d, but is rather 
hikeii back on hearing that the ('vent is U> be brought oi!i as 
Pvirjt Lifr would .-ay, in his own park. 

The ingejiuity which at one house founds a ''comedietta” on 
the weathti- is e(mallcd at another where the scene is laid at 
(jenevA, and tho riiuriu;tcr.s are aw*aiting the result of the iiitor- 
natioual arbitration. This piece is, wo suppose, intended as .*m 
improvement upon the oi*dinary burlesque ; but, although itbegimi 
W’ell, there hardly any progress nfterwanls. Tho transition from 
Ueneva to j 2 obiiison Cruaoe's island, under the guidance of ”Tina- 

S ination,’* produces only results of the most ordiiuuy and prosaic 
iud. If we remember rightly, tho only fliatinct object <'f the piece 
appears to bo to ])rovido Knhinsou Crusoe ivith a wife in the 
person of a stror.g-tniuded lady who travels alone and agitates for 
lenialo siillrapc. Wc» ore speaking of the Olympic Theatre, which 
bus been latidy opened by Miss Ada Cavendish, who, like Mr. 
]S(ontngue, appears to have fixed a standard of nianageinetit which 
is dlMcult to maintain. The demand for new and original come- 
dies, liiid for short light piece.s which shall not be exactly bur- 
lesques, promises to oxcei'd the supply. Tho opening of tho 
Olympic Theatre has not been encouraging; but equal difilciilty 
was exporicnood at tho Vaudeville, which .soon afterwanls bfxuuno 
one of the iriiist popular theatres in Ijondoti. Tho undeitakiiig of 
Miss (’av»'ndi.di will bo little helped by the .sympathy to which it 
ia undoubtedly entitled. Hardly any piece can go well unless 
there is nn amiiencii to applaud It, and just now those eutortainmeuts 
whicli make least dcinaud upon the intellect uro most in favour. 
It is uuibrtuuate, too, that Mi&s Cavendish has lately fallen, 
either by nccf'ssity or choice, upon uuattractivd plays. She does 
all that "cun be done with her own part in her own theatre, and 
yet wc feel little satisfaction at tho result The play may bo 
truly said to imd with a catasti-opbe, for the principal actor in it 
gives him.-elf a spin round and fulls upon the floor dead. Sever^ 
modern pla \8 owe tlieir chief oficct to consumption; and this 

C dt'pnuls upon heart disease. We may perJiaps venture to 
3 iliiit tho uiodical profe 6 i;«ion will lend further aid to dramatic 
litemture, which is admittedly in delicate health, and thus a 
variety of plays may be produced in which the hero or heroine 
inav be made the viVtini of all the difieront diseases under which 
it 18 possible to look intcu'cstiiig. There is a certain iummuity 
about this play which deserves notice. The hero is a Me.vicaii 
advcntujvi who has made his fortune on the Paris Jkmrse. 
Pe knows that he is liable to dio suddenly, and he knows 
also that liis wife has listeiuHl to wi^rda of love whispt^red 
by an Austrian bin»n ul a masked ball. Ho contrives to oully 
the liaroii into marrying his wife's siHler, to whom he kaves 
all his fortune. Thus he is reconciled to bia own impeudingoeatb 
by the paiiisbrnent to be inflicted on his wife, who will be 
deprived at once of his money and of tbo Ikiron’s love. It is 
obvious, however, that a young and handsome widow is not likely 
to find either of these losses irretrievable. We are bound 
to «>ay that much is done for this piece by tbo acting, but the 
story, nitboiigh it would doubtless exetito interest in Paris, 
will hardly bo popular in Londiin. Then comes the attempt, of 
which we have already spoken, to make fun out of tho Geneva 
arbitration, and this also is better intended than perfomed. 


REVIEWS- 


SOKHAKA THE HOLT.* 

T RANSOXANIA, or, within more xestricted limits, tlie 
Khanate of Bokhara, ia perhaps that part of Ana of which, 
in proportion to the kind and amount of its claims on their atten- 
tion, Euri)ponn readers know least. It bos been for long ages tbo 
highway of a more or loss extensive commerce between the West 
and the far Fast ; but remoteness, unpleasant nomadic methods 
of " interviewing” strangers, and the treatment received by latter 
travellers in joyous, cruel, and bigoted *'holy” Btikhara itstd^ 
had succeeded in preserving it almost unsullied tho foot of an 
infidel. But Russia has changed all that, and, for bettor or for 
w'orse, the destinies of Bokhara are henceforth bound up with tho 
course of Western politics. A European may now travel securely 
in places whore, lc8s than ten years ago, a flaw in his disguise would 
have meant death ; and the day may not be very distant when even 
the Britie*h excursionist, with his opera-glass and return ticke^ may 
he comfurting his w'eory and dust-soiled person with the fnr-nuuod 
wines tuid melons of Bokhara and Samareoud. Under these cir- 
ciun.'^tancos, readers will w'elcomo tho publication, for tho first time 
in bmropc, of a continuous— t.e. intelligible — history of tbo 
Khanate, in which an attentive student may trace the process 
wluireby successive govonunciits or misgovern men ta of Arabs, 
Samanidcs, Seljiikidcs, .Timuridos, Uzbegs, See. have fashioned tho 
Biikhariot of to-duy, 

Nuturully, the d(^ tails of tho pne-Islamitic period are very meagre. 
But ns one of the earliest recorded exploits of the Bokhariots was 
to tie their prince in a sack of thorns and roll him obout until 
death relieved him of Iris troubles, it must bo granted that 
they seem to have distinguished themselves fi'om the very first 
in a manner worthy of ^1 that wo know of them from the 
tltiie of Alextonder of Mocedon to that of bis Russian namesake. 
This period is iiitercsling chiefly from an otlinographic view- 
point. References in the Vendidad to Herat, Bulkh, hiugd, 
Merve, &c., ns being produced bv the first creative etforts of 
Ormuzd ; Arub traditions, more or less defined, of a Zend dialect;, 
the early and general prevalence of fire- worship; and the mention 
of Balkh as tho plm'.e chosen by Zoroaster to preach bis now doc- 
trines lifter he had fled from his native provitico tif Azerbidjan — 
are put forth by Mr. Vambijry as proofs that Iho early settlers of 
Central Asia 'were Iranians, by whom the fin?- worship was 
spread, northwards and westwards, over the lands between 
the Oxufl and Jaxartes. In tho first century Buddhism 
also existed there, being professed by tho Toorki and other Tura- 
nian elements of the population; and tho word "Bokhara” 
itself means a Buddhist convent. Lastly, thn Nestnrians, having 
made the West too hot for themselves, settled near the Zere& 
shan, where they enjoyed their metaphysical hair-splitting iu 
pence, and, before a.d. 520, founded a bisbopric of Sumarcund. 
8t. Thomas has been credited with theiutrodu:;tinnof Christianity 
beyond the Oxus, but then St. Thomas has been called upon to do 
duty in almost every clime from Malabar to iVnabuuc. Those lire- 
worbliippiug Iranians who formed the more numerous, or at all 
events more important, port of th^ Tronsoxaii population, were 
lovers of peace, and setllod only in tho fertile districts and in 
the hirge towns, where the}' luaiiufactured their famous sword- 
blades, cotton.s, carp(3t stufis, and were tho go-betweens in tno 
silk trade between China and the Mediterranean. That the 
Central iksion fire- worshippers were enviably prosperous and 
wealthy is proved by tho froquont and successful visits, be- 
ginning A.lK 666, of those fervid soldiers of the Prophet who 
combined plunder with proselytism. Boikond blades, costly car- 
pets, heaps of gold and silver, wondrous pearls extracted from 
the eye-sockets of Buddhist idols abhorred of every ^^d Moslem, 
and even tho jewelled slippers of the brave Queen Kl^tun herself, 
only served to convince the invaders more firmly of the pressing 
necessity of converting the infidel. But tho infidel defended his 
faith and his goods with all Iris soul and with nil his strength ; till 
Kuteibe. about 710, dealt its death-blow to fire-worship, and 
finniy piaiiLod in Bokhara that Islaraism which in later days, and 
as Mr. Vatubdry hoe endeavoured to show in his earlier works, 
becamo, for cruelty and bigotiy, almost unparalleled among^ the 
religious of the world. Kiiteibo seems to have been the ideal 
of a^ Mahomiiiodan warrior. Ilo was equally at home in the 
pulpit mid in the saddle ; and he inspired his troops to deeds of 
desperate courage, no less by appeals to their lowest passions 
than to their pride ns servants of God and the Ihrophet. For 
himself, his grand ambition was the conversion^ of Central 
Aria — fi task to which he devoted himself with genuine 
'rntbiisiasm. Arab troopers were lodged in every house to act 
as the religious instructors and spies of their hosts; by gifts 



worahip were found oven in tho twelfth 
century, the liistory of Bokhara seems to confute the ordinovy 
notion that a new religion cannot bo imposed by force. The reader 
will discover that, at this ua at other periods, popular euei^gm 

* GtBchichtt BocUara*$^ oder Tran9oxanitn$, rtm dtH/rUhetieB ZnUan lU 
aif^ <7t<i Gegemrart. Nach orlenUUscbon bentttssn vnd unbenUtaMi head 
ncnriftliclien GMchlchtaqueilen. Zuin entenmid bWirboltet von Henaamt 
Yamlriiy. fituitgaii. 187a. 

HiaUtrp of liokhara ; from tht JSdrlitsi Period dom io tko. JPmtN#. Bz 
Amiinius Vambei;}'. Lundoai King A Co. 1873. . 
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wcro-, by prewuro of dcBpotism, excliideil from State 

queatione to ihul vent in rrdif^ioue oxcitement. Sut of rouruo, for 
soitio time, roli>^ioiiB differences meant differences e)f nice; hence 
^ the afltonishinj? influence wielded by Mokanna, “ the veiled 
; prophet of Khorfuan/’ to whom, no doubt, the reader hna already 
been introduced in Mor»ro*8 pn^ces. XIo appeured on the scone in 
7^7, find fi-om bin impregnable eyrie, near Ketli, for fifteen years 
deneil tbe Cal|ph*e betit uraiies ami generals. Tlio atory is one 
of the most interosling in the book ; but we ciin only glance 
at it. The lire^worHliippers were Alokiinnti's chief adherents, 
and ho proclaimed himself a (lod incarnate who had already 
appeared in tlie persons of Mosc.s, Mahomet, and Christ. Looking- 
glasses arraugfsd «o as to catch the sun’s rays were the dovico 
whereby ho dneo satisfied hia worshippers praying to behold the 
fflory of his countenance, and brought them to their knees in terror. 
It is narrated that im enveu', being asked by him who and 
what he was, bluntly replied that the qiiestkui was unworthy 
of an omniscient deity; but hir. Vambdry considers that the 
retort argues more courago than, under tho circuiiiHtanccs, the envoy 
ought to be credited with. When ali was over, Mokauna be- 
headed his page, poisoned his numerous wives, except one, and 
then Iqppcd into a blazing furnace from which it appears ho bad 
promised to emerge with aid from lieaveii. The escaped lady told 
the Arabs that she had long watched the fiiriiaco, but that 
Mokanoa never came back. The comparative my thologisis perhaps 
might like to make short work of tho story, or at least of part of it, 
by showing that, even if a real Mokanna did exist, the hlokaiiua 
of the shining face w'lis a nativo of Cloudhmd, and meant the Sun, 
with its ** golden mask,” and “ greeu veil,” or clouds that Lid its 
splendour. 

At this time, and for about a hundred years more, Middle 
Asia” formed part of the government of Khorasan, whose ** sfatt- 
holder ” sent a representative of tho Caliph to rcsido at Hikhara, 
tho descendanta of the old dynasty retaining only the bare title. 
But the rule of the Arabs really ended with tlio ninth century, 
whun Ismail, the most illustrious of the Samonides, received hLs 
diploma as governor of Khorasan. lie pussessed the right of 
coinage, and of the Kkutfie — ^repetition of his prayers in liis name ; 
and, like the princes of ineditnval Europe in their relation tn the 
Pone, Ismail owed only a nominal — i.s. religiouH — allegiance to the 
Caliph, “ tho Shadow of God upon earth,” w'ho was' rapidly bo— 
coming nothing but a shadow. Under thi* priurc, Ikjkhara rose 
to be Ihocapital of a great empire, and was renowned over Asia for 
its commercial prosperity, its colleges, to which etudeiiis ilocked 
from all parts, and its ‘learned men and saints, whoso names 
are revered even in tho prestmt day, Tho Samauide dynasty 
lasted for about a century and a half, after which the unhappy 
country continued to be m apple of discord for successive lines 
of Charosmian, Soljuk, and other Tartar rulers, till, in 1218, 
Ghougliiz .Khan emerged from the Gobi- Waste” with his 
lialf-milliun of Mongols. Mr. Vambt'ry describes in his best style 
how thci brutal Mongols used tho loaves of the Koran for horse- 
litter, lUid the book-chests for liorHe-troughs, ^d turned the 
])rioate into servants of all work; while lihenghir. in one day re- 
duced BokliRm to ashes, destroyed all truces of its old civillsta- 
tion, and soul its faiiious gardeners and skilled ineoliiuiics to ply 
Ihcirtrado in Mongolia. The Mongols described by (iihbon, as 
well as by Mr. \'ninbery, socm to bo distinguished alJove ail nuies 
for ti certain kind of cold, gloomy ferocity. ( llionghix K huii appears 
to have been pretty much liko tho roat of them ; yet our fiuthor 
Hfliuiniators a whitewashing to the tiint-hoavted old Mivage, and 
quott?s Ills .Military Cunstitutiens — “ Iho Mongol Korun ’’--and his 
toleration of different rL'ligion.s os proofs that he had n turn for 
statesmanship a.H well as fur booty mid murder. few details of 
tliese Coubtitutiofls aro given in the excellent sketch of tho career 
of Timur, who, wo aro told, was n great admirer of tho Khan’s 
system. But perhaps it would be difficult to prove that certain 
portions of this Koran ” actually belong to Cheiighiz, and not to 
Timur. Itegulations for the outfit — in swords, axes, saws, needles, 
thread, &c."-of every trooper, wero of coui'se much after the 
great Ivlinn’s special tastes. But the rule that tho cry for quarter 
should be respected seems inconsistent witli the conduct oLa man 
wlio would niuider in cold blood recruits and pri^ners disabled 
by sickness. Still a conqueror of the time pniclically summed 
up Ills ethics in the words, ^Vbatevcr I do right ; and 
Gbeugliiz could, w'ithout the least scruple, aud with tho most 
pioiii# Mivority, lecture the Bokhariois on their sins, aud then 
proceed to denion.strato Gods wrath in the wiiy moat agreeable 
to himself. In this invasion Timur Melik, tho Toorki governor of 
Khojend, di.stlngiushGd himself in a manner worthy of record. 
He Uunclied Iwulve boats, or monitors, ns we might call them, on 
tliH Jaxartes, ctivercd them with armoiir-ulates of ffauip fel^ to 
prevent their being set on lire, and fitted them with a sort of 
portholes, through' which he treated his friend the eiiciry to a 
brisk lire of aiTOWS. 

With the rise of *• Timur the Tartar” — 1363 to 1405 — C-entral 
Asia regained its old prosperity, aud Sarnarcand, not Bokhara, 

; becHiuo .alike ,tho capital of Asia iipd the seat of perha]»8 the 
most splendid and refined Court in the world. Ilia Spanish 
Majesty won represented there by ** the good knight” Hon 
Buy Gouzalus de Ciavijo, 11 fact to which Timur proudly directed 
his courtierB attention when be spoke of “ my son, the 
King of Spain, who dwells at the cud of tho world, and is 
chief among the ^onkish kings.” Wc think of some story of 
tlie Arahmi when we read the do-n'ription by Ciavijo 

of one of those festive days when, on a plain near Samorcaud, 


on 0Tde|^ city of many-coloured tents would spring up as if 
by lungic-ylooKing, in tho distiinco, like a bod of tulips 
Hwaying with the breeze” — in which Timur, his Court, and 
thousands of the citizefls would for days luxuriate in wine-drink- 
ing, poi^iry, music, and the dance. I’ersons acquainted with 
Babcr’.s ^lemoirs will perbapN regret that Mr. Vambdry has 
written so senntily on the Timuridi*^, whose dynasty, though the 
most short-lived ([lasting only till i ;oo), comprised tho ablest 
and most a('.compliMhGd princcfl that ever mhMl beyond the Oxus. 
I'his reservo of aiieiyy is perhaps the chief fault to bw found with 
Mr. Vaioh^ry, and implies a coinprirnent to w*hich not every 
historian is entitled. Tho er:i of the Timuridcs i.s especially rich 
in materials from which a skilful coiiipOLer might produce a 
tolcmbly complete and vivid picture of iho hociety 01 the time, 
thus breaking the somewhat monotonous record of names, court 
iiitriguos, and bloodshed. But of the poets, philosophers, and 
theulogiaius Mr. Vambdrv Las given u.s only brief notes, which, 
howevui^ we hope will bo ampiifitul in a future ediliifu of his 
book. Baber himself, whoso Meinoirs are here called “ iho Com- 
mentaries of the Cmsiir of the East,” and who is perhaps the finest 
character that Central Ajsia over proJuce.d, ofiers a lilting subject 
for a sketch of a r^rcsentative mail.” 

As ill the case of Baraguay during recent times, so also in that of 
Central Asia, Nature had forgotten to pro\ide fur a constant supply 
of powerful and wise despots. It wa-s only occasionally that a hero 
aTo.so who, in Caiiyleau phrase, succeeded in making* the country 
habitable.” But the good impetus always died with the 
dynasty itself, and then came the opportunity of tribes whoso 
great enemy waa peace; so thah biatory bad to be begun de novo, 
Sheibiini, who with his Uzbegs — Turko-Monguls between the 
Arab niul Caspian— expelled Baber in 1499, was a uiero fighter, 
from whom tlie old civilization of Bokhara received a blow from 
which it never recovered. Undi;r Abdullah Khan, tho bast of tho 
Sheibanidcs, Bokhara recovered in a measure its old cuinuierciBl 
and intellectual greatnosa; but It all disappeared with the ruler 
himself, and for more than two hundred und fifty years, daring 
tho reigns of princes whose very names aro now made known to 
Kuropeau rcaaers for the first time, tho history of Bokhara is onB 
of steady decadonco, and too often of uiiimagiuablo misery. Even 
tho Mollas, who stood between the people and their tyrants, and 
whose sacred iiifiiience is illustrated in many a bright and impros* 
sivo ancKsdotc, appear in 1826-60 os contemptible panders to 
that ** Sh^ow of God,” Kmir Naarullah, whose character is 
perhaps the foulest and black(v»t in Central Asian records. 

The concluding seventy pages arc tho most interesting in the book, 
and contain an excellent summary of the course of iho Kussiau 
conque.«ite till within the lost few months. Bukhara presented a 
spectacle pleasant neither to gods nor men ; and the reader cannot 
fool deeply touchisl by4ta fate when (teneral Kaufmaiin, in May 
1 868, made his triumphal entry into the old caniUl of Xiniur, and 
wrote to its long and chequered history. Mr. Vamo^ry writes 
as an hisioriiin, not as a politician; but no reader can close Uiesa 
volumes without pcrr.(4ving that, so fur as the Central Asiatics 
are concerned, the Biissian conquest must bo rogArded as a bless- 
ing ; any rule, is better than endless ounrehy. We conclude with 
a cordial recommendation of this valuable book. In former years 
Mr. Vambery gave ample proofs of his powi^rs as an observant, easy, 
and vivid writer. In tho present work Iris moderation, scholar- 
ship, insight, and occasion^ly very iaiprt>sive styje, have raised 
him lo tho digniiy of an liislorion. Throughout it is written in 
the clearest and most (lowing German ; but wo may refer reiidors 
iiiiarqmuDted with that langunge to the very o.xceliont English 
trmusliition which has just been piiblibhod, and with which no 
fault can be found except a few trifling instances of tamo rendering 
and too close adherence lo the form of the original. 


MEMORIALS OP A QUIET LIFK* 
rilHE epithet quiet,” as characterizing the manner or pubject- 
-i- matter of a hook, has lately come into vogue, its tone of self- 
ctmipliicent apology evidently Vecouiniending it to the author in 
search of a title. Tliero is the fiattery of selection in it; it ip a hit at 
sentAtionalisin. The quiet neighbourluiod, the quiet heart, the 
quiet oye, the quiet memorial, all seem to demand a disccriring 
reader, who can detect tho vivi\l workings of thought and feeling . 
under un outside tranquillity, and can distiuguish between quiet* 
tieaa and dulness, which arc all one to thoughtless ignorance* 
But there is risk ia it too. 'J'wo very thick volumes expended on 
tho quiet life of a clergyman’s widow unknown to fume might, 
test even a steady render's powers to tho utn^c.^t. In fuct, Mrs. 
Augustus IlaiVs life was not exef'ptumally quiet, whatever her 
habits may liavc been. She wan married to n distinguished, and 
not at all quiet, husband ; sho knew a great many people, luid she 
travelled a giwd deal. Not tliat tliese circiiijistanco.** would 
account for the two thick volumes ; but ono thing hIkuiI her was 
never at rest — her pen was endowed with a cta.s<;)*?ss activity. ltd 
effusiona are indeed enough to repel the glancing, skipping ivndsr 
who believes h« has trained his eye to ths work of nipid 
abridgment. Impatient turning of the leaves produces only dw- 
couragement; but begin at tho beginning, and tho woU-principltHl 
effbrt is rewarded by forming acquaintance with a r*;ally high- 
minded, unworldly, and intellectual group of people prowmtiug a 

*-r — r- - - --- * * — 
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pictiiTe of AiniBj purstiitjft «»d liribila whicli roiso them sufficiently 
a%nre ovdiiiary folks nud fheii* dotuiffl t'» make thorn well worlli 
knowing. We adu^o this cuurso not tmly for its hiiTtnsic merits 
but on llic rule wLicii guidi^d ^^^a. Linnet in rending good books 
of Inogrnphy. She, we aro told, after one pia-p at the i‘nd to 
dati'*fy ft '«>nie\vhftt morbid curiosity, would turn to the earlioT 
facts ID her subjoct's history, her eyo passing quickly where serious 
phrases preduniitmled, but noing arrested by wJiat 01*0 termed ** pro- 
lni^ing jnuins.*' It is in tho lirst volumo of most biographies that 
Mich ** promising nouns ’* occur, and the book before us is no ex- 
cejdion. The facts, ineidents; adventuros, stiiindating ii.imcs, and 
love-making come early in tho •j’ory. Jlcro wo read of Miss 
Ley coster's travtls in Scoihind with her brother in his gig; of her 
frlriy nt iUair Athol; of tho gig'b»x furni.'hing a dress which 
did no disiTodit to lln: <lr:i\ving-ri»oin, whwe J'rince 

Ix'.nitoid guest; of lier vi-iv l » Wjih 'i* SimU; herrepoitof 
his ** inhignUicant litth* wH-j ’* .ml lii.i ‘‘ fine, seusild*^, clover 
daughters.*’ In the first v<ilmMe nPo (lie masculino rlerurtit jiro- 
dotiiiniitcs. The reader alr'-mly kin w^ ■^onu tiling of Aiiuustii.s 
and JiiliiiM Iliire, iiiiiJi.)r«» of nt Truthj but Inoe he sees 

them closer in thoir dom**^lk' nl it -0', i>ud it is lliei.* Mi.ir.* in the 
work which gives it iiu e-^j.eeial \idiio. At a time winm tho 
com plaint is so genera I of y»«iiiig im^rrs reliictauce to chotHO tlie 
Churcli thoir proiWlo!!, anil of llio tlllllculfy of parents know- 
ing what to do with tluoii»lilfiil, '.v*jll-fiinduclt‘d sons who mm‘ju 
cutout for excellent curalos .usd i oi\-*pii*iifniMy not cot •*\it lor any 
other calling, ha? reached a po'nt l»>.yf»nd all past eAperieuco^ tli,» 
pieturo of Augustin Man* p-ildi pii*‘st of Alton IJarne^ is 
really opportune. Hero was a just like what tlu?e i*«‘bpett- 
ablo objectors fancy themsf Ivt^'*, clever, a good talker, 

W'itli all the doubts and ht^dlutiM.M ruciiiiig at one point to 
po^dtive r(‘piigiiaiieo ” — which «».i with tho a>Miiiuption of original 
thoughts aiol views; till riunni.jiely tho shock of his Irioiid 
Marlin Stow\ Jisiih slarded liiai with Ihe q'U'-tion, “ If 1 .<thoiild 
die, without being of any U'=el*’ under which nil his doubts vanidied. 
When once the step was lidien, 1 .(‘ |iluugcd into the work with 
a fervour, unction, .and siicie-s whieli iWlly >lir the readers 
syiupHihios, kcejiing all bis di^iliieliui olianieteri.dlcs .is clearly 
delii'cd .IS ever; reuiniunig Ufi i lever, iw odd, as nltr.vtivo to his 
friiM.ds in* when a lay pellow .lud lutor of Ne.w t’ullege^ thocnilro 
of a diAllnguidied eirchs 

An c;Hy .rift'd evpiv&'.ioii a el!ftr‘icleri''dc of evew pvomin'‘T‘t 
pei’.^'on in the book. The, ladies’ pms all run with a flow, a power 
of telling (heir inmost ihouglit.- and imparting their teudciv«.t 
feeling-*, of rinding something iresh and ar l* 0! to say on what In 
their roiulers --eeui eAhuu^fed hijiii'S, which '-eparatob them lV'».u 
oidiiuirj evjieiiencc. lint the Haio brothura wen* cxiiherani ii- 
another fadiiou. Augustus may b.? said to have expressed h«m- 
aolf at cvmy pnro. lOvery feeling in Lin mind found instant veiifc 
in action of a violent kind 

vros rttrt-y ere nlrie’’ it; tbi* rein.irk of alm.j£<L all who kn''»v him al 
this time. If cxeced in e..nrer<Ui- n, lif* woubi spring up in On* mid-t 4 -f 
his (rtlk, Iwiftt r.'tpblly n.un.l thien times, .liid .«iit <l<ovii ag:ii)i 

without pnu.diif, i.i what he was s iviiig, ns if some cktcrnal aetion wir* 
nHMM!>ftr> tu lei olf the force of hi*« eM it* (iieut. After dinner nt the 
of hcA iiitiiiiuto t'rienfU he wouM rii li up ami down ihu dr:n\ 111^-1 (iwm in 
the vtheiiK'iK'e of liis .>-pirits mid tln ii «-:iat liiml«df iiptiu a sofn uui| tliruwiip 
liii legs in the oir. ... 

^Vlun Aiigiic-Ui^ TInvc heard of any kind of m.lilc ;ieli'Mi perfunnril l*y 
UBOtlier persfiii, 1 have soon him ufilenly stsrt up from hi-i •-huir with k 
slr<«iig exclsuiution of delii;Ut mu i- d in his .'«hrill tone, and lmiik»iiy pnee 
thci'dom, luliUiig his hiuitlii with j^hv. lie n-nlly feitu luxuiy in dnini; ^^ud. 

. . i rcmcnihi’j- liciiig prr -.eiit :it .-i ^uppiT which he gavu to 'joint nhl ui»-ii in 
the* harn alr<iiily Ineutiuiieil, v\ In r» hi- ax-isttil in wmtiii^'oii (li<-piMir pi-iple, 
cvhh-iifly enjoying llm n-pislinoie lli.in those who partook «if it; end wkioi 
theciiUTtaiuimoit was ovi>r, and In' ivtui'iied to liis own Ilri-side, hi'i tirsl act 
WAh to run up 111 Mrs. lLiri*,aiid ids.s lit-r with nn ee»t.U'y of hcnevolciu’e too 
llig to be tX]iFC.’. 3 i‘d. 

Thoao iiuininTA might hftVfj stood in his way iu other pi'ofer*i»iun.«, 
but nowhero doen a vein of eccentricity til in ao well itf* in a 
country parsonage. 'I'hc ideal nclor, of lihcfnl hand mid cn.-.y 
menna, is nut complete wiihuul .1 few amiable odditio.a. 'I’hoy 
keep up fioshness in Ids rclatiou.s with liij equals, iirni furnish his 
poorer |>arishioners with luiecdolcs. All people like their pone- 
Iriiliuu to be kept in cxiu'idse, ruid credit for wit tir learriing or 
geniiw is more ‘ iiccrfally bc&luwrd where criticism h n'>t wholly 
held in abeyance, liven a wife may feel this; his twi.<*ting 
and twirling ** arc ellcrvescenrc's of p'uiufi plcas:uitly referred to iii 
her correspomlenco, Tn spito of Ihcui the live yeiu-s of manned life 
at Alum iiuriios are di:.si‘ubciJ by Jhiri* as years id' uiialhiyi'd 
felicity. And hero ngnin— for we aro bent on setting <dF the 
clerical calling at iU brighf«"^t — the country r«'Lt<»ry in guod 
himds suggests an imago of Farailifiie nowhero cUo to be con- 
ceived with the tiftinc litricps of analogy in all its ports. It is 
pleasant to road in 1 ho.^e pages «d' unbroken happiness (acknow- 
ledged in its course a a mu h) oiijoyml in a life of ideal usefulness, 
even while vve know Ihal it cannot last, ffr it is only home's 
susceptible of athoussnil iuiprovcmcuts that hold their gipupd. 
Hve years, however, of umilloycil ftdicity is a good spoil. 

Another model Hfctory after rather .1 different type is described 
earlier In the same volume. As a girl, Maria Ijoycostcr— Mrs, 
Augustus Ware— formed an intimate friondsliip with the Hebers, 
Hoanet being two miles from hi-r father’s living of Stoke-upou- 
Tenie. Reginald Hebor was a mau who could at once oujoy and 
stand loose Irom the rclinod pleusun^s of life. Ilia whole nature 
needed play. ** While/’ Mr. lllnnt wrote, *‘n .8 .in active pai'i.*«b 
priest he was daily lummg his pa^)^hioncr.-!l, advi»ing them in diffi- 
culties, comforting them in di^ftc^is, kneeling uftoi/ at I be h.i2ard 


of his life by their sick beds/’ we And Miss Leyoester ridingi 
one of his lueiry party, in tho glide? of finwkstnne, llsteiiing to 
his readings of Walter Scott’s nowly published ” novels, or to 
his rciital of the Anci^U Mnriner, or singing bis songs which ho 
writte ’’foster than wc con sing them,” atul at Ohristnias time 
joining in the evening omusenionts of dmicing, singing, acting:— 

Ki'ginnld llriiiT [aho writes] and Mr. Stew Are bnlh excellent actors^ and 
we arted a J^'cnch prottrU one night, and the •* i. hdilrcn in the Wood** 
another ; fortidnfp in ourselvefl hoih the pcrtiirin»‘r!i and tho andieuco, and 
ve^ nnuMini; it was. It woe all extcmp'ire, and oni* drebios wo got up in 
a fiiw iniuiitCA ut the time, so tliero was* uo rri'iiliie ntUntiingit, no Hpoctatoni 
to alarm us, aud perfect unanimity and giK»'ldiumuur to make it 
fiijiiyabh*. 

Tho Mr. Stow liore mentioned was tho admirer first in Miss liOy- 
ivsti*r’ii good graens, iiucl Augustus I ’.••re, uu bia friend, did all no 
coiihl to remove impediment t>ut of tUe woy. Hut, her father’s con- 
M-nt could nut bo won. Stow went to India with Hishop lleber, 
and .•'liunly nfler tlied of fover at D icvc, It was in mourning liia 
death toiretlicr that the deeper aUaeumeut was formed of which 
this work tells us the Course and cud. Wo f.umut boro enter into 
tho bi.-'tory of the Hare family, ov in dd.iil of all the four 

luembcTjj of tho miite-d brotbcrnooil— Fvam is, tlui lather of tlje bio- 
;>rnpju^r: A ugus^tikS educated by his aunt l^ulv doues; Juliuil,who 

pHiJiied iiuicb of Ills boyhood m (ioi'mimy, v?iipre as a cliild ba 

tfoethe mid iSchilJor talk, and, at. h'* “ learnt to throw 

iiik'^runds at tho Devil nud Marcus, tiui younjic-it-., Thny derived 
iht ir p niiis and taloiits apparently i'l'oiii their mother (jloorgi.iniu 
diiie^hicr of Dr. iMiiplcy, liisihop of St. h ho was beautiful 

enough to rival her cousin, the hcautirul l*iu hi"*s <jI‘ Dovonsliiri); 
tiei'ply Ic.irncd, ami an iw;i;oinpli-lw‘d ai tbl . m-t-iving hints from 
.'-’ir .l<».Hhua Ueyrudd.^, who vi.-lt.'-l at h<*v fuihcr’s Louse, and 
patronizing Flaxiiian. All tho boy^J wiiv boiu in Italy and had 
.1 diiterout stait in life .irul tliou;:h» I'nim the orilinm*y English 
buy, a ditl'ercuee vvbich told upon {‘u-rn tluuuyhout. It was thoir 
niur-hc'/s priiiciplu to givu them imiliiiiled :\-uge of bouli.^ and 
authors. .JiiHuh, tho “ IJa.'o with ina»i\ J'u» u'U,” ruvt'd of German 
authors nt Cainbiidge with fiiiiiily euthiida^nt ; iind Augustus, 
btfuro he left \Vini:ho.it*‘r, constitute.! r.iiri-f '‘f a reforinor of ite 
code. It must ho noted, hovvvve»'. iliul I.-.* -i.j d op for tho systoni 
of praifeds. Ilo had cnlerctl the ;..'!i.»ul ji e •’.uiiorior, but was 
olectctl scholar in 1806, high uiiou/h in . 'u ud to ^o into c»>llego 
an a pnofect — an office which he ct ’ -‘v’ »v<iMld abusM, and 
winch, irom tho point of view of atliuiM..lr.ii«*s', was cotigcniiil to 
}n.s temper. 

Uurstiiioucciiux, being a fnmil/ livi ijr *: i l ;i vi*ry good one, was 
to (h-voivc upon Aiigii.-»ttts; but he ei' i-'i.. . i:i ii-eir .jo warmly to 
his '•iiiiple rustic pAns)iionori!i tb.it In- c ; ..i 'i..» ‘-lihT brother to 

promise it to Julius, who in fact iu i ••(•t'-d u .vui-u -li.irt.ly afterwards 
1 1 tell \ acHii 1. The story of I Jiuly J • * 'i i • - u . 1 1 slur.v .s dipii)tere.st«d- 
iiesa ill inujicy matters, a family ch'»Me!''- ' M-* . rxhilotho rc/ittcr 
iuc*rali/:cM uu tho wiMiom of ..«.»;••• ii« u cl. c.ires when ho 

notc.a huw short a time wa.s gr.utlcd h r il • enjoyment of this 
world’s bci't gifts. In 18^3 Augu-lu.- Ihu-. h'.rd’th failed, and 
it was tliou^ihL nciicssary tor him to I'ive up duty for a while, and 
VfAirt for cine to his native nir of itoum. 1 li^ brut her Marcas had 
jiu»l married Mw» f/acy iStenley, Marm lli .1* .•« mo-^t iiiLimato friend, 
and C'u*ro.spoTulcut. nud they travelled ♦•»;'i *Iut. \.s tliis elect aud 
ilevout party enter Italy,’ Angustu- n-j*or!- tli- ii '..••iug annoumnid 
by .1 ]uiKtilion to a friend at tte: jj.iMl< or w?- '(rud-dnnins tielfa 
pmniiru (/uniitaJ^ d hoy reach'd llouiv., hut uu cuih fuHowed, and 
lie died tliorc in Fehmary 1H34. at »lie uge .•! fuily-one. Tho (»no 
(liNiwbivck tu her married life had ho' ii rlu- \v;ir»! of children, ami 
ill the desolation of her widovvIuKsl iMvs. I Ini' — or Mia, as her 
Irii-iids called hor— oHored to ad-qd. lu-r 'ind.v'in Augusttus, the 
iufiiui child of the eldest lirotlu r i'raueis; ^lipuhiLing that tho 
child should be absolutely her own, .iiul ** iiould bo brought up 
to cm^'idcp all her inmily as its ri hii ns-nyar or nearer than 
llicwe vvJio wero related to it by hlo»»<l.” \o opposition was 
madi3 to her wishes, oud, when tificcu mouths old, the child was 
fortimlly made over to her. 

It was thii Iftily’s fortune to be«mvvssm'ly the supreme object of 
rcg.Mvd with many men. To Afartiu Slow reeded Augustus ITaro. 
At hi’' di Hill flbo made HurBlinoiiceuux f.hM‘topy her home, siibse- 
queiiily fettling rienr it, vvhoic her br.ithei -in-l.-iw, Julius Tlnre, de- 
voted btnihclf to her with an eiitliii:dH.dii‘ n v» reiice, which lasted 
till his iiinrriago, in 184.1-, with Mis.-* Iv'tlu-r Mauricei sister of 
bVclmie .Mmirice, who nud bem liis ))upii iit. ( ’ambridgo. At this 
tiiiio her adopted son wa.« getting M .• u ul,** \>, return her aff’eclion, 
and from tbU date to her dealli iu 1 .S70 lio whs more than a son to 
her, a lender mmaiico adding force to llm mutfiival relation. Tho 
qualities which awoke a course of .inch l.i.«liugrdiia*tion must havo 
bf-en of no common order; a certain dignity of self-respect no 
doubt tempentd lovo with some hwo of oslcm. This is trans- 
parent ill tJio stylo of her C()rro!fpoiKbmt.s ; an elevation of touo is 
uiaintained on all sides, with vvnicb it niu.jt be owned that tho 
close of hep life strangely hernionizcd. Six months before her 
death (in 1 870, aged 72) she fell inui a succession of tnnccs, one 
Uisting a hundred and twelve hour<, during which Hho took ” no 
noiiriimment wliatever,” lying hi a of seemingly ecstatic 
repose. 

We have touched rather on the facts nml prominent chorACtera 
of the book; but ite bulk is due tolbo letters and journate and 
ineditatiuub <»f Mm. ITaro and her friend p, !.v/i»ming with excellent 
letters rif advice from her elder Aistcr, who married, in 1810, tho 
Rev. Edward Stanley, Roctor of Aldc. Icy ni.d suhs^tquently Bishop 
uf Norwich, aud followed by a clohc, lifelong corrospondencp with 
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Lucy Stfuileyi aiflter, we gftther, of the JBIahop, and at length wife of 
Marcus Hare. All the letters are of a strictly religious character; 
theae ladies profiting by the piety, and not disturbing themsolTes 
much about the views, of the libi^ral thinkers with whom tli^ were 
comieuted. They mre all ob^rvois of days, anniveisaries, and 
seasons, as motives for the exercise ofever-flueut pcns upon feelings 
awake to every influence from without. J^h second of Juno as 
it comes round has its notices and reflections on thcr wedding of 
Augustus with his Mia; each eighteenth of February, year after 
year, brings its tribute of condoleuoo ; and us the wives all survived 
their husbands, imd tbo systeni was mutual, this of itself consti- 
tutes a volume. So tliat we .can scarcely echo Mr. Augustus J. C. 
tiore’s i^grets over Iho first stop of Mrs. Julius ITure in her widow- 
hood, of burning the daily uiiiiuie correspondence which had taken 
plaA'.e botwoen ** hia mot hor ** and Julius whenover she was awuy 
From liurstmonccaux. Wo feel that nothing of hor is left unsaid. 
Friends may regret, but tho reader sees things under another 
light, and, while finding much to interest and something to learii 
in ibci}e volumes, certainly docs not wish them to be longer. 


RfiCl.lIS OX TIIK OCRAX. ATMOSPFIKRE. AND LTPR* 

TINFLAGOINO U1 industry to the last, the late librarian to 
KJ the Queen at Windsor b*tt all but rcruly for pres-^, besides 
other works of gr**4i.t litomry vubie, a transition of the second 
portion of M. Reclus's coiii]>rnhrnsivo surviy of th« Life of tho 
Globe, sunplemeiitary to the vidume upon the wbich 

wo noticed a year and «a half ago. Wo tiro glad to seu this now 
and not less interesting contribution to the' scientific history of 
our planet, Tho Ovfan^ Atiw>8phervy and Lifoy enrrif'd through the 
urc::s with the same edihtrial cure and compleletiess « the former 
book. The original 'work lias from the first taken ii . pbico in its 
own country as a rocogniziid manual in the study of pb}.scal 
geography. In our own cdtieatiojial literaliiro we h.ivo nothing 
lit nil corresponding with it. It may in consequence be expected 
to fill a void In the course of physical teaching. M. liecliis not 
only shares with his countryuitMi in general the faculty of keen 
perception and symmeiri(!iir arniiigenient of facts, but displays to 
th'j full iliat art of virid and picturesqun exposition which gives 
to Fr<‘uch seicDco its crowning and most ohnrnctcrisric charm; 
'J’he trMn«*lBlor has thmngliont corribirifd fidcHtjN' to the originsl 
text with freedom and flexibility of ttyle. 'llie iicconipanying 
maps, of wliich therti are twenty-seven printed in colours, as well 
as tlio woodcuts inserted in tbo text, over two bumlrcd in 
nuiiibiTi are, without cLaimijig high Hrti^tl(: linish, char find 
cof rc« tly drawn. 'I'hcy are borrowed, wc piu^itnue, from the 
origiiiul publication, hkigli.slj nninca huviiig been .substituted, 
t1.; process betraying itself by suiidrv casual slips, such as 
Ibicifio,” “ »Soa Baltic,*’ ** Gulfo Tanmto,’* and «•# forth. 

M. Reclus casts a broad glance over tlio general distribution of 
land and water over tho globe. Tbo dcptlw now slnoudcd from 
sigiit by a veil of whaler once deemed mifathomahlc have, ho urges, 
wo less importance to the mind of tbo geologist' than the exposcai 
snvf ice of the conliuonts or island.^. In the long range of geo- 
logical tinio well nigh every poriion wo now w*<3 has had its turn 
beneath the waves, and will in all probability Hnk anew Mow 
tln ii sniTaoe.al^o, it may be, have Iho now siibmci^od abysses had 
their day of light and air, or may hereafter iimj ubo\o itiu wnste t>f 
waters which now hides them. Meanwhile the ocean never for 
a moment ceases to modify the configiirntion of the globe, not 
only by Us wasting violence, but by the aigency W? clouds, its 
rains, and meteoric intltuiiccs at largo. ^Jnnif<lld as uro the 
atnio.><pheric ngeiicios by whieli tho mountidn smniuiU aro rtvini 
and worn down, the rocks disHolvod and' hollowed into 
caverns, bringing mineral substances to the surface, and causing 
at tiu.es great sublerriiiionri Bubsidences, it is the sea which wmda 
them fortli, and it is in the cour.^o of their return to tho groat 
basins whero they had their riso, that tho marine vapours pene- 
trate and filter through, and disintegrate the land. hat are the 
glaciers which polish tho rocks, and carry down into tho valleys 
those pilod-iip boulders, but moisture from the on an, which the 
clouds deposit in the form of snow ? What, too, arc the nuim^ruua 
rivers which spread life over tho globe, and wriihoiit which the 
confinoula would bo uninhabilablo deserts, but a system of 
veins and vcinlets which carry back to llie ni.st?rvoir of tho 
occM a the waters dlstvibutod over the soil by the great arterial 
sy.'.h in ofrhmds and rain 1*' As for climnlc. upon tho vuriotics of 
wdiicU all that livc.s upon tho earth dupends, doe.s it not follow 
from movements of the ocean, ut least as much as frniu the dislri- 
bntion or elevation of tho massea of land P 'Fho polar cold would 
bo more rigorous, and the heat of tho tropics more iiitcuao, to the 
destruittion of most of tho boingsnow inhabiting them, did not tho 
cunanto of Ihe cMsean convoy water from tho Polos to tho Equator, 
and from Iho Equator to the Polos, thus constantly toudiug to an 
equalisation of temperature. It is thus no paradox Uiat in the 
^ cosmogonies of many a primitive race, Earth is called the daughter 
of Ocean. 

Were the bed of the deep sen suddenly upheaved beforo out 
oyes^ what aspect would it present to ns P M. Keclus is inclined 
to imagine that tho submarino surface still preserves all its 
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primitive radenese^that its rocks. clifTs, and fi»lls uniformly nreml 
sharp and uneven edges, tho roarka of fracture just as on the day 
when the solid rock was first cleft. There are in the depths of 
the sea no frosts to break utf projecting peaks, no lightnings to 
split, no glftiders to carry them or crumble them away, uoinoteorio 
influences to conode and lound them.” lie hardly dwells suffi- 
ciently, we may be sure, upon the solvent power inherent in waiter 
itself, apart Ixom all consideration of its denuty and pressure, or upon 
tlie and coaseless sedimentary deposits which clothe thn 
primitive nakvdness of the depths with their soft covering. Tracts 
there uiav be where, ftom tho action of a sabuiarina ciiirent, tho 
rocky bed is not covered by any organic alluvium. Our author 
quotes the case of a fragment of qumtz and several pieces of basalt 
Laving Irecn drawn up by WalJich from a depth of more than six 
hundred fathoms in the deepo^t part of the great arm of tho sea 
which separalos the Faroe isltinUs from Great Britain. .Hut it is 
quite pi‘S.dble, ho allows, for thest) fragmeuia to have been dropped 
by an iceberg. At tho same tiino wo may refer to tho surpriso 
wliic*h was fclr, on tho recoverv of tho Tranaatlantio cabh«, at tho 
slight amount of coating which it had roceivod in two yotir^ from 
tho Atlantic ooze. The as]»oct of tracts which have omerged 
fri>m under water at a comparatively locent epoch, such os ihe 
l-cuidvo of France, the luwlwitto wiiiuu ImifC ICplttCOd thtj UuU Of 
K>i too, a great part of tho Sahara, or tho Pampas of La Plata, gives 
indications of regular level or Mmadh undulating slope. With oiir 
utmost comninud of sounding apparatus it has hitherto lieen iinpossi- 
blo to arrive iit abrupt or extwMiK^ transitions of level at groat dopths, 
or to lay down witb any procisum a profile of submiiniio mountain 
hcigbls. Tromendoiis limHiiroatir riopressions, together with steep 
elevations and ascents, have indeed been ascertained to exist, of 
which M. lleclus brings together notable examples fr(»m tho charts 
of the Moditcrraui'au, tho Gopu Du Verde group, and tho Malay 
Archipelago. If we enn trust the soiiudings of Captain Uing- 
gold, llie ocean depth in Iho la>t-namod imUanco is no less than 
eight miles and three-quarters. The abruptness of rist^, however, 
in the^e sult-ocoanic incHues does not in all probability vary very 
much from that of known torrostrinl ranges. 

Tho chemical compo-dtinn and .^pociiic gravity of the various 
8ea-ba^ills have been siibjri tod to very careful an.ilysis. Thu mean 
weight of Hca water is sot down at 1,028, or 2-8 per cent, above 
that of diBtilied water. The iiitenae evnporatiou of the ModiiciTa- 
uoaii r.ri'TS the specilie graAity of its waters to more iJiau 1,029, 
while the copious fresh wntor discharges inti) tho Black Sea lower 
its weight to 1, 016. Tho latest urMnrv .itlons of Foichhatiimor 
have fixcft <ho average of all the ^alU in ocean water at 34*40 
parts in 1,000, out uf wliii h ilie total quantity of coimioui salt 
(chloride of Imodium) held in HolutiiUi amounts to more than iSirco- 
qiiorU^rs (75786). .M. Beclus gives a table of a dozen iiilfemnt 
setis, varying from 43 parts in 1,600 in tho Red Sea, to fi\e parts 
in tho Balrie. and e\ cii as low two parts otf ICroustHdU The form- 
iilion of limauB,” or salt iiiui'iihv'B and basins, is explained, Gthor 
substances beeidos commou sail which uro iu many ixiBtancos famd 
in inland waters and hut springs cuter also into the conipositio!i of 
aea water. Ei ther by d ircct a nalysis of the liquid, or by st iidy of tho 
plants which draw their ijniiri'liiiivnt from the ocean, lwcnt^\ -eight 
such simple elements have boi'U discovered. After oxygen and 
hydrogen, which cunstitute tho fluid nuuss itself^ there come lunoiig 
these chlorine, nitrog^'U, ciu bon, bromine, iodine, lluoriiie, siilpliur, 
phosphorus, Miliccm, bvidiuni, iKUassium, boron (P), aliuniiuuin, uiug^ 
nesium, culciimi, strontium, and biiriiini. Tho nsbtfe of /Wer## 
rrsi^ttlfmo have yielded copper, lead, and ziuc, and tlioso of Xto/^a 
maritM cobalt, uiclad, and iiiungaiiese. Iron is to be oblniued 
directly by nnalysid of soa water, mid arsi^nic is iroely depOi>i:cd in 
tho boilers of ocean ateaTiiei*s. ^1ilvor ia found iu a zooptixte, the 
IMlhpora, as well ns in Ihu precipitate formed upon Bhips* 
copper slietithiuo under tiuigiuulr. agency, to such an extent (hat tlio 
total mass of nilwr contained in the ocean has been esHuiiiivd at 
two miliions of tons. The proper colour of sea water, its various 
local or casual tints, with thoir Ciiuses, and its trauBpanmiy .it 
great depths, open a wide, and .vs yet indetinite, subject m inquiry; 
as does also the phosphoresc^enoo of - its aurface, and iu ioniiexion 
with tho presence uf living organisms, to which the author reverts 
in a later section ou ‘*The iviith and its Faiuia,” illustratixig'it by 
iiiJcroHCopic delineations v)f /In <1 dredged up from givat* 

ocean depths. Tho law oV iho distributiou of lenipcrafiire, 
scarcely more liotermiuato as yet lhau that of tbo colour uf tho 
seiii is oT)o which spui ially uw.'iit-^rhi* rcjiultof tho scioutilic o\pc- 
diliun just deA|iatchcd Irom uiirshiircB. This portion of M. Koclus's 
spcculatioas is in coust^quence ono which most admits of heiug 
left ill aboyauce. Ou llie foriiiauou of ico-llocs and bergs, r.-ceiit' 
observation-s havo brought us a large aocessiou (i dufinilo Uii.iw- 
ledge. Tho actual launch of ponderous mfisscb from tho mighty 
glaciers of the Folar shores has b^en witnc&sed, and tho trof^ks laid 
down (in charts such as tlioso of oiiher liemiMphoro sJfetcLeil in 
figs. 1 3 and 1 7), by whieli thesojlonting innsso.siim bt>nio nhiug.to 
drop,^ they nnnlly musty their freight of rocky dobrio, tho innle- 
rinl, it may be, of banks like that of A’ewfoimdlAnd, over 55,000 
square miles in exteui, if not of whole coiitiucnta yet to be. 

Tlio primary causes of oceanic currents are Myond doubt the 
sun’s heat and tho tutation of the earth on its oxis. ♦Bnt 80 many 
secondai'y or local causes come in to uHTcct tho n>sulting nheiio- 
mena, that, like the tides, they havo been found oh yot only p.-vr- 
tinlly reducible to definite laws. Not only tbo configuratiiei of the 
land, but iho great periodical wind currents, are elemeut« to bo 
taken into account m working out ihe general tlu*ory of 
ocean circulation. In this deimrlmont of ddence much has 10 bo 
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OXpi'Ctod from llu* ini^^ion uf tho ChaUengev, In tho inoanwliUo 
M. ilf*clu9 gives iu hisstVHMil book a duecinot and clear account 
of wliat 111):) been done both by prai'.ticul ob.ser\ation and philo- 
topiiical ro.st'arcli towards lu\ iug at lea^t the foundutioii of the 
problimi. 

'riio groat w|i»utoriiil b.irfn heaUnl by Ibo -^ular raya give.^ otF a 
f^uutuity ol‘ watery vapour estimated by Maury at about iburtccui 
feet annual] r, tJia amounl raiaccl tVom the Atlantic being iierirly otto 
lifiiidred and twenty trillions uf cubic ynitla^ repn\scMiting a cubic 
mass of water iioiirly thirty milea in extent. A great proportion 
<»r (Ins \\ater being curried away by tho imdo-winda and other 
aerial ciiiTeiita, uotnrithataiiding that much of it ftilla bock into the 
flea in tho aJmp<f of rain, an immense void ia niiide, into which 
riislips the superabundant moss of water from the polar biusin, whore 
the eout libations of snow, ruin, and ice, exceed tlie Iohh in vapour. 
Thus uri\«formed the two ^vent piiuiary eiirreuts which meet one 
anet)ii!r from the opposite Pules in the Atlantic and Piuulic, incea- 
sanlly de.«.eribing a regular orbit, like the celestial bodies. Tho 
stoiuly Ilow of the great currenl.s ia iiioreover accelerated by tho 
trade-winds, Ihomselves set in motion by the equatorial bent, and 
driving beftire them the oecanie waves. Were tho )niu>.sof water 
coulinmilly tlowiiig from the Poles to tho Kqual or exactly equal to 
that whicli is evaporuled by Uih suu'h heat, tho Arctic curreute 
would be arro.steil under t&o Tropica, tmd no return iiiovemcni 
would bo elTceled tow'aids the Poles. Hut this equilibrium is over- 
come by tlio ti iidc-w*iiids ; ami in oddilion tbero in the rotary move- 
nicnt of the earth which bears the whole oce«au nitusa from west to 
east. On tludr way lo tho 1<)qiiaior tlicso walera biivo to cross 
latitudcH whose speed of rotaliuu ia^greuter than their own, being 
tbiLS constantly drawn obliquely towards tho west, or in retarda- 
tion of their proper motioii, acquiring hence an nppariuit motion 
Wfstw'ardfi in iidatiuii to iJiu surface of the oea. I'poji their meet- 
ing in the Tropics, the tw'o Polar current.), being both alTccted by a 
.si«le movement, strike each other obliquely, theu rciuiite in the 
0 finie oceanic llood, and ilow directly towards tho west iu the 
dirertinii uppcisi'd to the inovometil of the solid earth. Tho form of 
tlic c<'iitiic‘jital jiiasM'sdeterurKiea tho distribution of the great 'equa- 
torial cuirijiit iiiiobruLohes or ocean rivers, of w'hicli there are iu the 
main live. Tho Atlantic and thePacihe have alike their double circu- 
lat' try s> stem, forniedof two immense eddies, unitedin tho torridzoue 
by II coiiiuiuti oqiiaturial curront. The Indian Ocean, the iifth 
great oceanic river, being bounded on tho north by tho continent 
of Asia, has but one simple cummt, iiimiitg incessimtly in its 
vast basin between Au.'ttriiUa and Africa. Uf all those ocean 
rivers the bc.d known to us, and that which is of must imnortanco 
to us, from its inlluoncu uu our climate and on the development 
of our commerce, is that part of the N^ortU Atlantic current 
which has long boon known as tho (lulf Stream. The (iuif of 
Mc.vico piay.v, indceii, but a minor part in the action of this 
gigantic ei^y, the history of which is almost identical with that 
of the entire No^‘th Atlantic Ocean; and in that sense exception 
may justly be taken to the namo. The larger views of geo- 
graphers embodied in M. Itoclus'a summary trace the relations of 
this siroaiu to tho main ma^s of the ocean, to the ('.oiiliguralion of 
the continents and islund.s which dctormiiio its channol, and the 
atmospheric agencies which iinito iu giving it its beneiicent iii- 
liiienees; togi'tiier with wbick will bo found ample information 
upon ibo volume, the »ct, the tuiupcratnrc, mid ot'ier particulars | 
belonijlng to thi' waters of e.ich branch of the Ciulf Stream. 

ill bis second part, on i'bo .\ltnuspbovo and Meteorology, M. 
liceliis treats of the iiir as tho agent of the vital circulation of 
1 lio globe, piLssiiig on to tho general phcnunieua of pre.'^suro, its 
diurnal aniJ nun I lalnjhdllntion os represented by isobarometric 
and the irregiilnr variations wliicli conhtitute the dcbatisible or as 
yt-t scarcely invaded land of meteorology. The tFodo-winds and 
iuon.-)ooiis :iro sliowii in obey laws of circulation and equilibrium 
Hiialogou.H lo tlio.'^o ot* tho denser oceanic currents. Of the two 
theoiies of ])i)\e and Mitliry accounting for the counter aerial 
ciirnMil which .^ets in agaio.st the north-ei^l traile-wind ond 
glides b* low it in the direction of the Pole, the profeivnce is given 
riglitly to .Miilirvs vi»*w of the parAlleli.*tm of the two currents, their 
•*=*'miliir curvature being due to the attraction exercised iu the polar 
r«\i>i(i!i.'i by the wind which dcMConds towards the M^untor, inodi- 
iied .'IS it i.** by tlio clTccts of f ho earth'.s rotation. Fig. 106 gives 
a fair idea of * the variation of tho winter and summer tnules 
ovi i* lilt) conituonis of Africa and Furopo, and rig. 107 extends 
the \i«w to the trades and monsoons of ilio Atlantic. Tho law of 
storms, or noriiil eddies or cvclones, set forth in a scries of four 
chapters, forms one of tho ciciirest ond most valuable portions of 
^I. Ib’clns's w«)rk. At tlio basis of this grinit discovery, tho most , 
Vital safeguard tliai kcIuiicl Invs yet put into the bauds of iu;unien, 
lies tho ^h'imar} f:u:L of tcrrertrial rotalioii. Tho same caiuo 
deteriniiics tho spiral nmvoment of the great (U5rial tourbillon 
in tho direction with watch hands iu tho south, and Hgaiust I 
watch hands in the northern hemis]i)iorc Tho principle of j 
continuity and harmony which ficience tmids ovory where to eatab- 
lish in iiaturn rule^ indeed, throughout M. Iteclus's *whule 
treatment of natural ]diPiio!nena. Wo hii\o loft ourselves no space 
fornuLieingthe admirublo chain of rest^arch and reanoning by which he 
draws out tl^ plan of life upon tho earth, with its successivo atagoa 
of Horn and fauna, culminating in man, hU evolution and progress, 
and the iniluonce with* which he in turn reacts upon tho uarth. ‘ 
M. Iteelua has, it is well known, what are called auvauced ideas. 
Ilis Hurvoy of the grout mother earth inspires him with hopefulness 
for tho time when her sons shall have all embraced os brothers, 
and have succeeded in establishing the grand confederation of 


freo fiiitiutiB.’* His untoward zeal ip this direction was lately, to 
the dihtress uf all friends of science, the means of bringing him 
into trouble. The beiibiieont weapons will) which reason aims at 
securing frtiodoni and happiness for nil soom to have been inaus- 
piciously allied with tho violence of tliu barricade and torch 
of tho Coiiimunist. Wo siocorely rejoiced when the French 
(joverumeiit fell itself justified iu showing leniency to so able and 
eminent a mail, and wo trust that, osebowing the angry strife ortho 
turtuoiis ways of politics, ho may devoto himself to making the 
world tho happier and tho riulior for these treasurea of scionco 
which ho is so well able to unfold. 


MARCIIMONT OF REDLANDS.* 

M ISS MAIN 12 has mado a decided advance in her present 
story. The first volaiuo is in our opinion really impres- 
sive, and though tho second and finnl volume is not equally 
KAtishictory, tlio novel is one which engages our attention to the 
end. The cAuso of the inequality of the execution is obvious 
enough. In tho opening scenes ‘Miss Maine states a verv in- 
tero.sting prohloin ; but she is too amiable, or has not sufneient 
courage, to work out tho natural solution. After placing her 
characters in a very striking situation, she does not, in our 
opinion at least, make the best of it. Many authors fail from, a 
certain tender-hearlediiess to pursue their plot to a logitimalo 
development; and wo fear that Miss Maine is not an exception to 
the rule. 8hu becomes so fond of her characters that she for- 
gets that the most amiable and the most vigorous of imaginary 
heroes ought to be sacriricod without remorse to the exigencies of a 
novel. When a writer lias created a lovely heroine, he often falls 
iu love with her himself, and forgets that tho only excuse for 
creating her at all is to crush her under tho ovorwhelmiog force 
of ciivu instances, si» as to exhibit the beauty of surierihg. It 
wopld be wrong to torture a real person to death in order that we 
might be edillcd by the admirable sentiments which are evolved in 
the process ; but the objection does not apply to the fictitious 
beings the final cause of whose imaginary existence is to contri- 
bute to our enjuyiucnt. A novelist Hhouid be as pitiless to the 
creutious of bi.s fancy as fate is pitilc.ss to real human creatures ; 
and a little iintlmoly compassion iuih spoilt the interest uf a good 
iniiiiy otberwise cxcelieiit novels. To illustrate this principle 
wo will .slate very shortly tho miun facts related iu Aturchmofit 
of Hediiinds, 

Isabel lloiiio is a beautiful and engAg[ing young lady. She is 
full of sontiiuout and imagination, and, in snort, 19 a thoroughly 
feminine per.<ion, with whom any intelligent young wan would 
do well to full head over ears in love. liDalnd lives with her 
father, a shrcAvd and rather proud Heotch squiro. She has boon 
engaged almost since her childhood to iiavry (Irabam, a rather 
lazy young gentleman, the son of Mr, oldest friend and 

neighbour. The young couple are not very passiomitely in love, 
but are content to imcopt tbeir eugagemont as a convenient and 
in every way re&pvclable arrangement. ^Yhil.')t tho family nro 
staying on the I.iikc of Coiiio, on their return from an Italian 
tour, they accidentally fall in with Uharley Miu'chmont, tho young 
man who gives his muiin to tho novel. Now Mr. Maichmont is in 
many re.*}pi'ct8 a very attractive youth. lleisiMl much more ener- 
getic than Harry (iruhaw, Isabels alHanced lover.* Hut, on tho 
otlier hand, ho is \ery handsome; ho has a biMiutiful voice and a 
felrojig natural taste for wu^ic ; and he has wonderful dveaniy eyes 
which are apt to impress thuwseUcs upon the lominine imngiua- 
tion. It is not stranfre that Isabel rinds hor.>elf attracted to this 
ruimiiUic youth, in opite of her previous engagement. In fact, she 
Toy rapidly begins to discover that she is really falling in love 
for the rirst lime in Imr life. Nothing con bo more natural for a 
sentimental young lady staying on the Lake of Como in tho society 
of a romantic young genllemim. But Mr. Marchmout has a mystery 
hanging about him. Thoae dreamy eyes of his utter unspoakablo 
fuid not altogether agreeable things. In fact, for we must reveal 
tho secret, they are illuminated by hereditary randaeiw. The poor 
lad has already been once distinctly out of his mind ; and, al- 
though he is fur the mouieiit perfectly sane, ho is aware that the 
anciailral curse is hanging over him, and may descend at any 
moment, llis doctors have told him that it is essential to his 
Huuily that he should lead a quiet life audjeoepas free from excito- 
meut IU pussliiie. Of course under these circumstances he seizes 
the first opportunity uf falling in love with a yountf lady nfroady 
engaged (n somebody else. But what is ho to do P lie i.s attended 
by a kind of exteniul cousciencH, a certain excellent Major 
\ Aughaii, the very soul of honour, who always addresses poor 
Marchinont us “ dciu* buy,” and is in return alwaj’s nddrussca by 
bim UB ‘♦old man.” Major Vaughan speedily detects tho symp- 
toms uf an Approaching attack of violent falling in loyc. More- 
over, being tlio soul of honour, ho givra tho only possible advice 
to llis young friend, and rocoiunionds him^ to follow the excellent 
precedent set by Colonel Nuwvonie in his only campoig!)' story, 
aud to run away. Circumstunces, however, iw they are bound to 
do, frustrate this excellent counsel, and Mr. Msirckmoiit linda 
himself milking a docliu'ation. to Isabel, though, with praiseworthy 
honeHty, he infurtua her at tho same time of his tendency to 
iu&inito. Here, then, is a very pretty complication. What is 
Mitfs Isabel to do? Wo must not blame her too ooveiioly if. 
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pMtly ont of oompiiMio!i, sod way of aparhig Mr. Mmh- 
mmt say tunecoMs^ euitoment, she aecepta the new love 
^foro fiue M off with the old* U^toy iruiininff younir ladies 
,bave tlion||flit the bi^ character of a lover a reason for 
mwyiiig hiDi| with a view to post-nuptial reform : and surely it ie 
a legitimate to marry a gentleman to prevent bis 

going maa* Indeed Mr* Marchmont ingeniously insinuates the 
mument that the excitement of a refusal would go far to upset 
bis samtyi and the lady shrinks from exposing him to such a shock. 
She goes yet a stop further. She feels that Tier father would for- 
bid the connexion; and^ she therefore agrees to a clandestine 
mmioge. She even suiters her first lover to continue under the 
delusion that she menus to marry him, and looks on, though with 
some disapproval whilst her second lover treacherously takes ad- 
vantage of bis friendship with the first to arrange interviews and 
to prepare for an elopement, finally, without having given the 
slightest intimation of her purpose to her father, mother, or the 
gentleman to whom she is engaged, Isabel calmly walks into 
Kensington Churcb ono morning, mai-ries her bolf-snne lover, and 
goes oil* with him to his country bouse ; for Mr. Marchmont is a 
rich country gentleman and, in every respect but his tendency to 
madness, a highly desirable match. 

Tiih<, then, is tho stiitement of the problem ; and so fur wo are 
very much interested, and Imve little to say that is not in praise 
of tho story. Hut bow should tho consequences be worked out ? 
That the novel must have 6<»methiDg of a tragic termination is 
obvious. After our feelings have been worked upon by descrip- 
tions of tho enrso which is to fall upon poor Marchmont, it is 
plaiii that he cannot be let off. Moreover, lie has been guilty of 
distinctly dishonoii ruble conduct in inducing iHubel to marry mm; 
ho perhaps desorvea some negative credit for not concealing from 
her his hereditary tendency, nlf hough tho confession was reqiiisito 
in order to explain the necessity for a claDdestine match. But he 
clearly hi^ no business to tuarrv at all, and he had no biisiuess to 
behave witli duplicity towards his rival. Mr. Marchmont there- 
fore deserves uapital punish iiieiit, by idl the laws which regulate 
tho wtu'ld of fiction. IsnUd, though 1c.sm guilty, must share his 
fate. Having with her eyes open linked herself to tlic fortunes of 
.1 man who is in so tragic a situation, sho must suffer equally. 
AVo do not say that she deserves a capital sentence, but at least 
she should be sentenced to penal servituJcj for life ; or, In tho 
accustomed phrosoology of nuvelistfl, sho should be dismissed on 
the last page to live very unhappily ever afterwards. These are, 
in our opuuon, es.9oiilial conditions of tho story. To bring it to a 
happy ending would be os absurd os to tack to Jfamlet a catas- 
trophe like that of Mea/uire for AleamrCt and lot the curtain 
fall iqxm general forgiveness and a collection of happy couples, 
iiiotuad of horror and a row of dead bodies, AVo can easily 
iumgiue how tho situation would have been treated by a writer 
of thf) scho(d of Alisa Uronti?, The awful shadow of madness 
which darkens the earlier pages of the story would gradually 
have grown blacker and dociper, and tbo poor lady in her lonely 
house, with a hushand la?cuining daily more dangerous and excit- 
able, would have drunk her cup of horror to the dregs. AA'e can 
dimly iumginu the sreiiea which would have thrilled our senses 
—how a dark suspicion would creep forth at intervals, to be 
foicibly suppressed for a time; how it would steadily grow 
darker and more tangiblo in spite of ever? temporary success 
iu bealiog it back; and how at last it would flash into 
tf^rriblo certainty, and some grim cntastiopho wind up the 
book, and the life of at least Mr. Mai'chmont, Tbo lady would 
have been doomed to expiate her errors by becoming the guardiim 
of n lunatic all tho more dangerous because tho secret of his 
madness would require careful concealment. If her own sanity 
had not given way under the strain, at least bor nerves must 
have penuanently broken down, and nothing but a maimed exist- 
ence have been henceforth possible. The horrors of her situation 
would have bcon increased by tho olieuation of her father, who 
was naturally disgustod with the man who had stolen his 
daughter from him ; and something would have been made of tho 
devoted friend of the husband, who did his best to prevent tho 
match at first, and afterwards was distracted between his old 
regard fur the poor half-lunatic and his extreme disapproval of 
the marriage. 

Now Alifis Maine is aware of these sources of interest, and, to 
sotno extent, turns them to account. The father grumbles at tho 
match, and refuses to see his son-in-law ; but somehow be fails 
very much to impress us. lie is intended to he a Toserved but 
deeply affectionate Scotchman, whoso external manners are ooldp 
but who is capable of strong passions when aroused, lie there- 
fore takes the affair rather qiiiotly at first, and wo look out for tho 
subsequent outbreak. Unluckily it never comes, and Mr. Homs 
is left to act tho part of sulky father in a very wooden manner 
until the end of tho story. Major Vaughan too, the soul of honour 
of whom wo have ^okeii, rather disappoints us in the same way. 
rm? ^ sneedity and with too few pangs of self-reproach. 
T^l he should forgive hia young friend is right enough, but he 
takea matters rather too easily, and assumes at once the ordinary 
potion of a sensible friend of the family. The h^f-mad Mr. 
Mi^nmont is supposed to feel a certain jealousy of his Meiitor^s 
relations to his wife. Nothing can be more natnraland more 
char^tenstic of an intelloct wavering on the verge of sanity. 
But Miss Marne becomes too fond of her madman to idlow the 
passion to run its nu^tral course. From sheer excess of amiable 
feeling, she makes Mr, Mamhmont^ after showing the dispoaiiions 
to jealottsy and to deccitflu cunning which are mioracierutio of a 


lunaUc, behave in all practical matten with the utmost delicacy 
and kindness. lie is pathetic mther after the fashion of an 
ordin^y mort^ who is conscious that heart disease or consumption 
will shorten bis ^lifo than of a man of p a rtially disordered intel- 
lect. He tries, it is true, to drown himself on one occasion; but 
he makes the attempt out of pure kiodnesa to his wife and friend, 
end wo are inclined to agree with Afajor Vaughan's oondarion 
that the poor young man was never moxo sane in his life. Isabel 
again sufrers, as she could hardly help suffering, from her doubts 
or her husband’s sanity; but sho has no voiy great agony to go 
though. The husband indulges in no overt acts of a very ques- 
tionable kind ; and everybody behaves with so much kindness and 
consideration that the awful prospect beforo her seems rather to 
bo an inconvenience than n cause for barrowing anxiety. AVhen 
the catnAlropho tinollv occurs, it results rather from an interporition 
of Providence than from the natural development of the elemeDts 
of danger provided. Mr. ALarehmunt nos not yet become 
dangerous, or even distinctly disagreeable, when he breaks hia 
neck in riding over an awkward fence ; and tho knot is imme- 
diately cut. Of course it is unpleasant for his wife, but wo feel 
that she has been lei off rather easily, and wo take leave of her at 
the end of the novel very contentedly acting the part of an 
amiablo aunt, and not without some indirect intimations leading 
us to suppose that she may ultimately marry again, and forget, so 
far ns it is desirable that we should forget, the anxieties of her 
married life. AA’o must confess that all this rather disappoints us, 
and scorns to provido a somewhat lame and impotent condusiun 
to the most serious interest of tho opening part of tho Story. 
The trial for which wo have been so carefully prepared turns out 
to be much more endurable than wo had supposed; andfoIW, 
deceit, and ill-regulated passion lead to nothing veiy terrible. 
But for tile accident in the hunting-field the lady imd her husband 
might apparently havo ended by enjoy ing themselves very heartily. 
If we could regard the story as still unpolished, wo should recom- 
mend MibS Maine to lewrito tho second volume, and bring the 
conclusion a little more into harmony with the opening. As it is, 
wo can only say that it is lively and well written, and that 
tho merits of tho first half incline us to hope that Miss Maine 
may improve still further in her next attempt. 


WICKS'S BmiTSH COXSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.* 

W £ watch with some curiosity tho large class of books which 
sooiii to be called into being by Uio new !l^ucation Act. 
The present is one of the number. It describes itself in its title- 
page ss A Heading and I^esson Book for Senior Classes," and asr 
“ suitable for Uio Fourth and higher Standards of the Code.” If so, 
the Fourth and higher Standards of the (l^odo riink docidodly higher 
than Uie wonderful class of people, whoever they are, for whom 
Competitive Geographies andiill other Competitive cram-boohsare 
written* AVe do not mean that Air. Wicks's book is at all the sort 
of thing that we should really wish to see ; but ho is bv no means 
BO silly and blundering n» tbo Competitivo people. Of course no 
real good will be dono till (ither thorough schoJors condescend, as 
in some subjects Uiey are boginuing to do, to write elemoiitary 
books on tlieir own subjects, or at feast till the compilom learn to 
keep up with the last fights of scholai’s, instead of lagging, as they 
comrapnly do, two or three generations behind. TIjus Au. Wicks 
gives us as his fifteenth chapter, « A Brief Sketch of the Growth 
of tho CoDStitutioi;," and adds 

ITpon all controverted points dealt witli in tliis chapter the oodcIusIoos 
of lUllam are adopted ; and tiic atudont who di'^inii to pursue the aubieol 
Is referred to the elahth and ninth chapters of hia View of the State of 
Koropo iu the Middle Ages/* und to hia Constitutional History of 
England." 

Now^ had Mr. AVicks written forty, or even thirty yean ago, 
nothing could have been bettor ; indeed, for a large part of tbc sub- 
ject, nothing could be better now. No one guide is su thoroughly 
troBtworthy ns Hallam during the time, say, from Edward tho 
First onwards, which Hallnni thoroughly understood. Ilallw, 
witliin this range, is one of tlie few writers to whom it is safe to 
turn if we. want to find out a thing in a trice, when there is no timo 
to hunt it up in the original authorities. Whatever we find— and 
we shall somotimes find an incapacity to grasp some views of the 
suhject^we shall dnd no uufainiess and no blunders. AVe say, of 
course, within hLi own range, for there are parts of Hallam which 
seem not to represent any original work at all, and which are 
of very Uttle value. We should not speak thus of Ifslliim's 
treatment of tho early English history, it represmita the very 
best work that was to bo had nt tlio time, though that is a time 
which tlie researches of modem scholars!^, German and Eoglish, 
have left altogether behind. But Air. AVicks will have Hallam, 
and nothing but nailAui : to him the discoveries of modern scholars 
wqpld most likely neem controverted points," on which it saves 
trouble to adopt Hallam’s conclusions/’ though Hallam can 
barilly be said to have formed conclusions on puitits which were 
never really discussed till after his time. It follows therefore 
that all the early part of Mr. Wicks's Oonstituth/ual Histoiy, whe- 
ther suitable or not to the Fourth and higher titandni ds of the Code, 
is quite behind the standard tff modem scholarsh ip^ It might 

* TAr BritUh CbMiiMio/t nud Government : a Deseripikm ef the Wajf 
m wkidi the Law$ of JSnglavd are made and adminiHered^ with 

an Aehonnt of the J'anrtwnM of the Chief Ojkers m every Vqiarimmit of 
the State^ ow a Brief Sketm of the Growth of the iimMidiont JBy 
Frederick Wicks. Londeo : CoUings di Appletoii. 1872. 
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have Inxm much woive; wo have Bee!i nmnv things of the 
kioil'that aro much worsu : heciiuso Mr. Wicka luis at loast taken 
llallani f.*r liiB guide, while many other coiiipilera havo taken 
mnch worse guides, or bo guidea at all. What w'o luoat complain 
ons that Mr. Wicka ie«nftor nil, not liatiafted with his Hallatn. If 
ilfdkui was not —as how slmltt he be V— up to the lights of the 
generations which have come up since his time, he hiul at least too 
much sense to wTito a heap of afculf about J^homiciaiis, Hritmis, 
and iiomiiiis, as any part of the history of the Knglish Consiitu- 
tloii. tlttUttut lieps witii f Mt lie-pmAbl7, in hio d(iy->call3 

Tin* Saicon H.'ptarchy ; ” iiotldng belurc. Tliis is iu»t fur enough 
back for Mr. i<-ks ; he must iKu^dii fro back to ilerodotUHiind the 
fyas'-iiteridcR ; niid iSnybodY would think, fnmi liia account, that 
Herodotus tidkf^i about I'jiglaud, if not ab\»ut Britaiii. And so 
wo go on witli the rcgulur s<irt of thing; o\ery care being taken 
to confound Hritous uud Ijnglisliinen, which llallam certainly 
never taught any one to do. « 

Tho later piirt of the In.'^lorlcal nketch, wIuto Mr. Wieks 
docs tiir tho mo^l part fallow Ihillaiu, and perhaps f«ir that reason 
cuts things iniglity slu'rt after i6S8, is tairly eiumgh doint, and 
it has tho" great uieiit i>f being (jiiito clear from iionseiitto and lino 
writing. We niny ■‘^ay t!>e mkiuc ol by far the greater part of the first 
fourteen chuptiTM, whic h give a sLmightforward and sensible and 
coiiiiuonly arcunileacconnlurtho Consiitution, the dilleront branches 
of gorornnient and their working, of ilio theory and the pni<*He»j of 
each. 'I’he chapters on the Crown, the Cahiiic?t, the Houses of IWlhi- 
tnont, and i)U imiMers of tliat kind, are fairly done, and several 
matters are o^ plained about which tl;eiv. tiro ]iopiilar misconc^'p- 
tione. It is, lor inslance, cpiiio n«ce.*«snry to explain that the 
principal fc^ecretari"« of State are all alike tin* priiieipal Secre- 
taries of State, find iliiit tho dlxiaioii of pnrticiihir branches nmoug 
them- IIonu* Olliee, J 'l^rt-ign Ollice, and so forth — is simply matter 
of convoiiienco. This diftincliou of course was a very practical 
one R.«9 long as a s>'at in l*arliani«:nt xvns vuiatcd by change in 
ollice 0 -^ well as by accoptance of ollice. J'but is to say, if tho | 
Horae Secrt'tiiry w'os lUfMlo Chancellor *»f the Kxcheqiier, ho 
vacated his bec.-iuac he hiul been appointed to a new oiKco ; 
but if be Ivi'jiino Foreign Secretary, he did not vacate his seat, 
beonu/»e inth*' eye of tho law he still held tho same olliee whicli bo 
did lnd*iuv. .^o, if there arc ]U'oplo who fancy that anybody is 
<^ailed liighl Hoiiourablo hoe-oist! he is ii iiienibor of the “ (loyeni- 
inent or the ‘‘Ministry,” it is well for Mr. Wicks to cxphiin 
that U is hi irg a l*riv'y Couiu illor which makes a inmi Right 
llujiourab.’c, aial to set foitli what cannot he Loo clearly set forth, 
that the tioieinment'’ <ir tin* Ministry ” i*' a bf)dy of which tho 
law knows nothing. ^V^e tb» not say that 31r. AV icka has brought i Ids 
out witli all tho hdiioMs nnd rh ariioss with which it would bo well 
to bring it out : for it is really iho conventional naturo of that .sya- 
tem of unwcitieu uiuhn-s.laudjitgs which we c..nll the Constitution 

ilistinguishtyd from tho Law, that is really at tho root of tho 
matter. Tho p*‘calittr aud very delicate reialious which exist be- 
tween the. ••Goveriniieiit,‘Mlie tw<i Houses of rarllument, and the 
country at derive all their virtue from being unwritten un- 

dorstaiidingA whieli h.ivo been \v«trked iutti a partii:nlar Hh.*ipo, 
and limy be worlod into some olln*r shape, just ii« circumsfauccH 
may nuike il needful. Tho whole bounty and Hexibilitv of tho 
thing would h»' •joiif if tho Cuhinet should over become a body 
dohued by Jaw, Mr. Whks hru*. a good enough chapter on tho 
rcKponsibility of Minhteis, thciigh some i>f those poinl-s wight 
perhaps ho iiiore fiircibly set fulh. Hut he .should hardly .*<ay, 
when dexnibing the process and utte(;t.s r»f a vote of want of 
cordidence iu ft Ministry pas^nl by the lioUbu v»f Ctmimons, ** This 
is cftlled n Ministerial crisis utid liie motion a motion of want of 
cnuQdeiii-o.*’ Any ono ijiight think from this that **-Ministerird , 
crisis*' was a retd name. A nndion of want of conlidence is all I 
right eu^iugh, ht iuiu^e tln.'^e words, nr Wimls to that e fleet, may ^ 
v«*iy likely l>o the veal terms f»f the motioii, but Ministoriiil 
crisis *’ is iij«ro slang, just, like “ questioir,*’ “ tragedy,” or 
^^catastrophe.'* AVilli all this part relnling to Ministerial and 
i*iiHiai)ii':ii:iry matters iw iit pm^eni uiidcrblond, Mr. \Viijk.s Ima 
4'vidor.tly isiken great pains, and if the senior classea for whom ids 
bonk mcuiii ju a reading and lesson book get it Ihorouglily 
wp, it v.'ill he fill ilu* IxUtrr lor them. 

.Hut, wliih* Mr. AVit'ks is thus far ftiuM*e.s«rul gs rogaids the pre- 
sent -tii'i! «d lie* gtneviil ftrJniinistration of the country, ho treads 
<m mucli le-'ts linn jrv.»un*l when ho gols into tlio past, by no 
means a dir ijint p.i.d. or wb'Ui he gi*ia away from tho gi'neral into 
the lucid fi(iiirmK‘.tijil.uin '.f tin* country, llere, for instance, is a 
piece of Jdslory whn.h I'.as puzzled us a good deal : — 

Sikmic liiiiik it yory Mn:L;ul:ir that rulieiaks astbewi-— tlie Master of tho 

Horse and I he. .if ilu- fvr luMtiiico-’-hliould go out of otli*ft 

•wllh tho Prime •Minii.U r; l.;u 'u i?, lu ld l»v very high authoritJcs t.bat the»© 
oOie.erH, who hold in .-.ihih d:dly iiitereourfot with tho Sove- 

nign, might exen Uo Mn‘h iiUjii' Oi*? ovt-r Ihu Kirtg or t^ucen, or both, os 
iivateriHlIy to iwtcrft'irc \vith lin* i. giviMi by the inori» rc*f])oiiiiible niinls- 
tiT, ami thw prevent govyniminu. llir. Duke of Wellington fdt thll 
so .strongly that when, iu Iu* vra-i riquired by the King tu form an 
.'uhiimUtrulioii. he dwlinrd ilu: ws^ponifitubiy, uiileMi h» was allowed U> 
appoint the Mistress of the l»ob‘‘S to the 'J'lio point was uonerded, 

but ns tin* Duke had no oi»ji*riiiin the k'uly who formerly held the ofliew 
returning to it, ho Iwlvised his to rc^pjioint her. Tho Duke of 

Afoilivigiou foraMW thot, nitbough ihero wus liLile pnihnbility of the lady 
who then held tho odite of Mistn:»H of the ItidMis interfering with the 
ciMinm Im or ihv King# it might not In; .so la siome time in the future, when it 
would perhaps be more dilueuU to correct the evil. 

Now, ihs \v« ttvo writing in 1 873, we untiirally know loaa about tlie 
year 1 8zK ihau about either earlier or later tiiucs. Hut we cauuot 
uivlersteml how thera could b.ivo beeu any qoeatiou in that year 


about tho office of Miatrean of the Robca to the Queon. Wliother 
tlio wardrobe of the First Oentlemau iu Europe anyhow needed a 
Mistresa of the Hobee to look after it, we are not coiirtlen enough 
oven to giio88. Hat aurely, wonderful ufl tlie eonfuoion eueme to . 
be, Mr. Wicks uiuat have somehow unxod up the fonnntivin of the 
Duke of Wolliogton'e MinUtiy in i8z8 with Sir llobert IWa 
attonipt to form a Ministry in 1839, which, u» all the world 
knows. faiWd b«>cnuMH of whni was caiiudthe licdchambor l^ucdtiun, 
Ro again, i go furthor buck, road iu the oooouut 9f tUO 

Twasnwy 

Formerly th« chx'f of tlio department waa sIvIrcI the Lord High 
Trea'>urci‘, but iu 16 is it wms thon/bt iKteinnblu to place tlin ollice. in 
ciMiiiiii'.sioii, that is, to distribute the duties and ruipoiisibiliiiei of (he 
(tdi'-c among sovcrul persons, ivlio am styled Lords Cemmissioncra of Her 
Aiaj.!.sty's Trea.su ry. 

Ami ngaiu, speaking of tho Admiralty : — 

But the (4n(-e of l^ord Hi;j;h Admiml also, like the oflien of Lnrvl tTigh Trea- 
surer, was in i6^)l put into coiiiiiiis.siun, (hut is to khv, the dutioi of the 
office were dlstribiilcd among KfveruJ jM*rsoii«, who are eaUed i^ords t.'oin- 
misftionera of the Admiralty. 'I'hey are five in iiunibrr, iuoluditr^ the Fiivt 
Lord. 

iKiea Mr. Wicks really think that there has hewn no Lord High 
Admiral since 1688; and, more wondcifiil still, no Lord UiiJih 
Troasurcr since 1612 H After thi.** it w perliaps hardly needful to 
say that Mr. Wicks, when talking about tho law of succe.saion to 
the Crown, would htivo done better not to run Die risk of cutting 
his lingers with tho law of tho Saliaii Fnmka. And, to coino hack 
a hit ti>our own times, considering that yir John Colei'idge is not 
Lord CJiaucfdlor, thura is something funny about tho following 
statement : — 

The* office of Aftomny-Ccnor.4l, Ihoueji of £;n'at dii^nily and iinpi»rtsii«*c 
of it-aelf, is of Billl fi^nsiter iiiipm Uin c when n-fri'nli'd iii« a BteppiaMi 
to higher office. Whenever (lie Lord ('h;ini.*i‘llur.stiip iHintimc!* \at‘iitL Im* 
any oci’iirremxi othfT than a chan*'** •>f ilovLioiiirnt, the i-. 

ii.^ially offered to the Altorni'y-denerul, who" b\ custom also < tin* 

lir.^t ollVr of any |i 03 itiuu among the judges that iiny bccoriia vucuiii diiriu;; 
lii.s term of olli's*. 

Whoa wo come to local matters, Mr, ^V’'il•ks gets a lit Do queer. 
Perhaps his ideiuH are “ metropolitan,'’ and he may dosplsu ‘Hlio 
pnivinoos.” Tho Kiigliah Jus rice of the l*»*.ve, “worthyoeuilp- 
inan,''tishe doLihllcris is, will htu'dly know hiin.sdf in .Mr. WloLs's 
pic.tiuv : — 

Omnty Ju'-tii-es arc now a]>pointi’d by Coiiimi-xion, from aiiifng the iiii» d 
worthy geiitleiinn rc.sidcut hi ihc couiily in vUii'di thev have jin i'-duMion. 
'1 lu'ir' powers, vvlih'h arc various and htrbuh.* tin* Ic vvihg of j-.’it*'** for lli*' 
in.’iinliiUiiK C of the highway, arc ntl set foith in At (.‘■ ot ParlianM nr C' li^ti- 
tutin;; Uhmu auihorillca iii the Tnat!»*r< th»*y ndndnbt'r, Inii (hfir mo'sL 
iuipoit.int duty still tlio ttivaorvuti m of ^i>od onh'r in thm' liv.! 

ncigiibotirhoudH and tho disppn:«init of jiintiec. For the biller pur|i.‘»*-e liny 
«-it at .'•tuted times to hear and decide complaint s, to condtler ehnrj'es a-fiin.*! 
|:»ensu}i.s iifoiiiLthl i»p in the eiHtoily iif the t/olicv, lo Cvifiiiuit them to inei'U 
in curtuiii caAe.*) of biiiall Uugive, or to avvoit tiUl hy a supenor t.’ourt in 
graver casra. 

We never heard of the worthy gentlemen in question levying 
rates for llio repair of thu highwuy. Hut Mr. \\'iclt4 tolls us so 
again in unolht'r placo : — 

In tho counties, tho Jii.sticcs of llio Ppaco .*«i»poiiit Mnl control tlio cMinty 
police, iiniintniii flu*, prlson^i, prosi-eul** suppos#d idh-nders, nnd in ino.r i n -/., 
Ke«p Ilu* higliw/iys in lopnir. Th«ca.-':om liy which the Justioi's wlm av** 
appointed by the Cri#wu, levy rato.'i ciid e.viiJnd ih.‘ ivvemw ao mistd. lorni's 
itu; Miiple vAceptinu to (he Constitutional i<il« that taxation should go huti l 
ill liuiid with ^eprl^^:llUitio^. 

Mr, Wicka gives no clear account of Petty Soseions, QuiU'ter 
8csiioui4, Hoards of GimrdimiK, IligJiway H'oard^^, or any otln.-r 
iiiatlers of tho kind, anywhere ti.\copt iu ** the. mi;lropoll*<.” 
** Provincial CorporntionH ” he doe-s condescend to. A (imiid .1 ury, 
wo are told, “is usually composed of men occupying a f^oiurnvhit 
higher pOHitiunia lifc^ tliuii cuininou juror.s.” Si'^sious uiul Asi^izes 
St •cm lobe much the same to Mr. lAic Jr s, and it would pcrhiips bo 
(kingcrous to tell him tliat, according to a great authorily, Grand 
Jurors ought to be taken from among ^'^untlemen of tlie best 
figure in the county,'* ffuch a dcacriplum might h.aply Imvo 
suggested to an unsopliisticatod mind the notion that Gi.iud 
.Turors arechoscu ieaAXi0riv^//r, like King Saul. 

Am we huYo often to say, wo are lliankfui for small mercies imd 
xve do Hot dOwSpise the day of small thiiigri. So we do honour to 
I^Lr. 'Wicks, because his book might easily have b«?eii worse. Hut 
surely, if auch beings as compilers uiu.st be, they might tnke soiiw? 
little pains to keep up with the march of knowledge in their ovin 
times. 


THE GALLICAX CULlirU.* 

\XCE has long prided herself, and not without reason, on 

• her title of-** the eldest daughter of the (Jhureb.” For some 
live ('enturies, i!ri)m the bt^nning of tho Avignon ** captivity *' to 
the Involution, the Uallican Ohitreb was the chief factor !n the 
religious histmT of Western Ohrislendom. Ami even in the 
deep decline of her later days, since h»*x “ liberties *' were tramploil 
in the dust by tho joint action of Pope and i'linperor in the Ooii- 
cordat of 1801, and a mere shadow of her former self survived, 
it is still to the French clergy and the Fraiich episcopate tlmt we 
must look for such soatteroa sparks of indepeudent inlelicctaal 
life as Lad not been wholly crushed out undi^r the dead weight of 
Ultramontane detpotism. It is true indeed that the Dltramon- 

• A Historu of ike Church of Frauev* from the. Qmeordat if JMopnn^ 
A.D. 1C16, to lAc JftvtUutiou- By itev. W. 11 . Jorvis, M.A. S Vids* Londuti ; 
John Slurniy. 187*. 
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tfme ri^Hction of the contuTv owe» it« first impalse and ita 

],»4)eitioQ in tho world of thoufsht tr) ]*'veucli wrilera liko De 
:du)stri) aud Lamennai^i but that reuetion wna itself originally 
a protest against a civil tyranny in (.'hurch matters which 
iiad (‘''ii^d to he either religious or respectable. And we 

in the final rebellion of Lamenncis, and tbo indignant 
I'Mioil t\f Montalenibert from tbo once choriahed **idnl of tlie 

\ how Jirtlfl its eflfly loadAw hwl fowsfcn tiio tfendwiny of i 

iheir hvillhint but paradoxical sprciilfilions. There are then abun- j 
iUiitpetti«on.4 whyalmleut** uf ecclesiiisliwil history should turn with I 
peculiar uitcruAl lo tin; history of the Church of France, and the j 
iact jefvrrcd U) by Mr. .Yervia, that no coniibcted work on Iho j 
Hubject was to bo found in oiiv langua',;^, would be cerUiuly j 
rcnuirlcable were it not also trut) that until of late yoara wo bad \ 
no C-hurch hiatovian at idl to refer to oxc«?pt Oibbou, and even j 
now nni too often construiund to eupplciiient the pklurosqiie ; 
narrative uf Miluitui by tranelatioue of Neandcr,.or Dolliiiger, or ‘ 
(iic.sidtT. And, acronlingly, vnguo notions and detached srrapaof : 
iiiibr. 'nation about the GaJJiwin Ijibertica, or the Port-lb »yali 3 t», or ; 
the Jliigiu'iiots, malic up the ^?ulu of wlutt the iiinj(»vilY even of : 
well educated KiigiiMlinien know about tbe Chtucb of Psw'al and | 
I'Viielon and IkisnUd. It is thitu dcUcicucy in our literatinv wiiich [ 
Mr. .lervishas sethimaclf t»i supply, and, w« iiiav aay at tlio outlet, \ 
^^iLh very ctiuaidcrabbi success. Ifo roiiibiuos ’tlu» separabb?, .*10*1 
not uufrequt'ntly acpiiribto, siinalilicatiuiis uf an Liisiuriau and a 
ilLvine, ami is thua able to trace tbo doclrinal lut well iio the chro- 
mili‘gical j-c(pii*iia! of the pliouomona uiidor review ; arid thm is no 
uniiuiioriant pi»int in dc.tling with a period which nicludes, to ;!0 
no lurrher, luo vexed JiUeHiiuiis of (tullicaiibm, Jiiiisi>ni.sin, and 
And lie w'rites with that keen interest in hi.*i subject 
wiiicb \vc agree witli him In tbinkingia consistent with iin partial- 
ity, but not with iiidillereuce, ainl which is iinquestiimnbly es^m- 
tiltl lo any elfcetivo ireulment. It i« ccrtniiily imt uecesjsary for an 
iiiipiirlial writer lo havo no lixed principles, or to seek to 
conctal them,” so long only as he does not allow his pn'dileclions 
t.o warp liis critical judghient. Any one, for instance, who luia 
ei inparrd TliirlwaH's History <if Greecu with tlroWs will reialily 
appiociaio the dilforenco belw«VTi a learneil, able, and impartial 
work, which is navortlndeHs too colouiltJi!<.s to leave any vivid 
impn'ssioii eii the im iuory, ami a WiirU at least equally 
Icarueil, and in tlie main quite sis Irurttworthv, but which derives 
jr«nn the jmoiidunced political principles of the writer a draruntic 
uinty and force, so lo speak, wlucli aiTest tho rij.ider's attention, and 
secure for the leading facts a pernuunsiit lodgment in his mind. Wo 
do not say that Mr. Jiu-vis is another CJroto, but wo do say that ho 
has for the tirst time presented tho history of tho later French 
Church as a (^.mneeb'd wlioio in an Knglish dress, and with a 
niasttiry of detail aud power of grouping and of igraphic narration 
which completely carry tho reader along with him throughout, and 
cannot fail to bo moat serviceable in tho student, lie has hod not 
nnly the copious trensures of French litei^turo in ecclesiasticar 
)ii.story, biography, and antiquities to draw fnnn, but also two 
vast collections bearing Iho sltuiip «jf olBcifd aulhority^ — ^tho 
TivoitvU tlRH aefeSf tUre», vt ntvmuireH amcmuwi: hA du dergti 

//c FW/nce, coiiiprisfd under six hemle, niid extciiduig from 1645 
to 1771, and tho Collirfiott dos prorvA-U'rfHULr den tiAAvinhlcRA 
/v/A'^r //;/ ckiyv /A? IVauce, cxtenvling from 1 560 lo 1786, Of tbo 
jiriiiciple on which he ctmeeivos Church bisLorv should bo written 
—and which indeed applies in the main to ail bistoi|y — wo will 
let him >*pea]f for him<*elf, tho more so os tho passage is also a fair 
>pe(;imoti of his ordinary i-tyUj: — 

Vet Uio eclfctie, uwuIp of drilling with Church history, in aRctions eauri* 

4 iouriy lU'taulicd from their context, always atUMut'd wiili inoixi or U'ns 
(I bad vantage. It is qiiestionnlile whether the events of any given pahsage 
of the Church’s life imii he rightly intcipivted except iu j-onuexion with th<* 
lessons and experience bcali of 'untorcdvnt and of auh^'iiuent times. All 
<']irislifln agiat are. intensely eognale. Hie hUfory (if any one of them 
dcmond^ii, as its full compleineiit and nltiiuatc elucidurion, tho hiibiry*of 
all. If tiia law of uoiitinuily — the my-steiious couo.'itenutioii «if eausn aud 
ed'ec(r-l)0 a recognized primsplo in the world of iialure, inueh more docs it 
reign snprenie over the Spiritiurl Kcoiiorny. Iiimundane conoerns its precise 
operation tuusi oitvu bo matter of uueortain specalati«m. Ifuinnu iiistitu* 
lions vary with the ** spirit of Iho age ” ; and it is nut always easy to 
accf/uut for the Hia-tuatioiiB of that extremely A'oUiile and fugitive element 
in iho history of nations. Political dynasties rise and fall ; one race aac- 
ccods another on the proud idniiade of earthly doipinalion; art and si-iunoo, 
pliflobophy und literature, social rcdnemciit, industrhd cutorprise, nii!it.sry 
preatigi', migrate from cUino to clime, sink and dtjcuy, n'vivc and douristi— 
bv flU'ps which in nil are dilllcult to analyse, and in soiiio ure fo 
ulifH'ure as to dude investigation. Rut tho organization of the Cliurdj is 
Divine and chaiigolcss. l(s external polity, its doctrine, iU laws, ila ordi- 
nances, as tbw were receive, d in tbo days t!.y, of Augustine or Itn-guiy tho 
Great, .ire no were matters of c.nrlo>>ity fur the antiquary or of criticism f«»r 
the scholar, but matters of universal iiiU'rcst, facts of evcrH'.tnluring mument, 
decbdons for nil time. The thp*efold cord of continuity— continuity (1) of 
government, (a) of doctrinal tiiitb, (3) of Sacramental Graiui— may bo said 
to cboflUiute the ** philosophy of Christian histoiy. I'o this normal law of 
its being, to ibis vital interpretative prjiici(de, all tho inultifonn detMls of 
the Church’s action may be referred. ThU is tlio siH'ret of its warvelloua 
alraugili; the solBcleDt explanation of Its mightiest triumphs. 

It will of ooutso bo romombered (bat Mr. Jorvis is not writings 
a History of France, but of iko French Church, and this sutHcieutly 
»u:counta for his nassiug almost jicco pede over many points which 
w'ouhl otherwiso nave domonded complete and careful treatment. 
Thu.M, for inat^e, yei^^ little is said of the general principles of 
lUchdieu s orMoa^n's pdlioy, or of the Leaguo, or of the attitude 
uf Sixtus V, towudf it and towards Henry IV. — this lost piitbt, wo 
ikmh, might wi^advantoge have bee^urthor dwelt upon — whilo 
' the wars of the Frimde, and the part Do Itotz played in them, me 
dismissed in a few lines. There is nothing to nod fault with here. 


Even tbo8(» who insist with Dean Stanley that ecclesiastical and 
»‘calnr hi.<>itory simply menu tho same subject looked, at from 
dillbront sid«.^s, must admit that, for any adoqontc understanding, 
tho two aspe(;trt require aepurate treatment. It would be aa murh 
out of place to discuss wars aud political intrigues at length in a 
vrork like the present as to iulo an ehibouito ittve.stigaLiou 
of the theologirul meiiis of trid^iiieiasm in aa m*di* 

Miiry lliatojjf of r’liicw# TUu ijriiua aclatol Uv )If. •favisatenito 

virtually from the beginning of tin: lloforuniiioii to the lie volution, 
but he Inifi ])rc(ixod iiu imporlaut inlroducLtjry c*h:iptt»r, which must 
by no uif^ans be skipped in rertiling, on tho prcvicia-ii Jiistory of 
the Gnllicari Church. And it is bore that tlm 4irigin and true 
signiiirarice of w'hat is culled “ Gallinuihan ” is most diret‘tly ex- 
pouudnd. Like many other terms endiug in it is 

.Huset^piiblo (d‘ inon* seii-^es, than one. It iinty ha intorpreted 
inoroly* 04 (ii iuiiiiig the priuciplo of ualiwiiul and epiyeopal 
indopondetice iu the Oinreii, wilhin the liinifs of eauou law 
and vi.^ildu int'"<*i>iiiiiiunion, as coutrtisted with the Homan 
H>btotii of C4=‘nti’aU/»*d deipoli.nm ; and iu this it Li true to 

say that GiillieanlMU i-i an appeal to thu discipUuc uf tlio 
anehnt Ohureh. Jhit the wuid ut least cuunoUs Miuiuthing 
iiiuii* Ihiiii llii:*, and l>li» onthor i.i not goin,'^ too fur when he 
of it US '* the Chr'citltniily of thoFruiieh |»«j:iplt.'' in its 
liitoi- and more ili.stiin tive phnne it was Pinm'thiiig nnt only 
fcjj««‘.n.ijilly French, hut in.-oj.arnbiy hound up with the existing 
political of Krnnce, ami fur Unit reuftOu, if f.r no other, it 

icil ( nee for all with th-j Jk.ffriiou monarchy. 'I'he divine right 
which was claimed by our nwii Ciirullnu divincj for tiiu Stuarts 
was not less oxprKHr*Jy vindicated by the c.niiieiijpv»airy school of 
French iheoloLriuns, or loss im]jerious|y o.\erciseJ by their 
Hoveri'Hgns. “ Winitover.was wreslud Irimi the ik>pe,” says Alp. 
.lervL** — truly enough if Unit period be rofiured to — “ v.-;« appro- 
priak^l (o tho Ur>»wu,‘' ami thus the favuurito L-ltj'tiinonl.aiie taunt 
about (.tullicau liberties being r%$ally *‘(iallican servitudes” has a 
aide of truth. " Tho Pope had cuUaved Urn ('onnciU of tho Church ; 
tlu) Crown siippresBcd them.*' \\ e uiav iiotieu some examples 
4 »f this by and by, but meanwhile it is nciT;s>iLry to insiat ou the 
didtiiietiim, becaik-.o the word (iallican i.s in>t unfrequciuly applied 
w'ill) ignorant or studied inuccur.icv to puriits and principles wliich 
have liilie in common with it. There is an obviona cunveuience 
from tbo ITtramoutane point of viuxv in atlempting to saddle tho 
Lilh'ral Oiitholics of tlm present day with a uickuauie which 
suggests at once the irusinuuti'jn of KiaKtiunism und of failure,, aud 
which \/lioily itiadeqiiato, oven wh' i'o it is not an nnnchroiiism. 
in a brornl Hon.se, no doubt, ^Mhe Giulican Church was always 
GallK:tm,” and may some day b^nrouie Ualliean again ; but iu the 
special and cou plex Hetiso (if the Pnigniatic yancthm and tho 
Det larallon uf iC>82, and tho crAde.suislu:iil policy of JLf>uis XI V., 
Gallicanism was tho result of a oumblmition < 4 ’ social iuid political 
conditions peculiar . to tho ago and country, whkJi can never be 
cxpccterl lo return. How that stato of things grew up nmy be 
learut from Air. Jortis's iutrttduction. One pOs^sige, ruferring 
iinmodiatcly to tho (council of I'i.sa, we quote, its putting cloariy 
nml succinctly tho fnndtuiieiiltil position comiuuu to GulUcuuiam, 
ia the widest sense of the word, with ancient ChiLtiauity and the 
so-callod Liberal Catholic sch'.)ol of to-duy : — 

Tlio ronwMly pitjpn'ai'J w:u4 that of appoal to a (lencral Council, rs tha 
auprunia tribunal ol' ('liriMi’n'idiii— citmiuitont, Giould tin; neco’iMity’ aritie. to 
IxUH’i cveii ou the i’opi: luiiisclf. This ni ruininunlv' quoted as ons 

ol fhu pi*ciiliur jiiiiidph'S of Callii auton; hut iu point of foet it 1.4 an 
<irigiiHtl coast iiutidual law of the t'liun*h (.;.*ttholh'. It wos uoi cuntRUdecli 
ovoti by Out ittricttiDt CtuUicans that tlicCliurcIi ought to be governed, under 
ordiii.HVy em'umstauecs, by a .Micc"vsiou of Cctierul L'iMUu:il} ; but Umt sodl 
11 )e>(ilimate method of liiia) lieuUiou existed, .and Ihul the schism waa an 
eiuergfnicy n hieli juaUlicd and iu*ce;>»Ltat4.d iis application. The Chuich 
poH.sc»H«*d,'by ibi* charter of lu'r Divine luuudatioii, powers whieli had been 
giHiiteil tor the express {iiirp4).sc ijf prc.scrvhig her organic unity ; und if she 
bad hitiiertu forhorne tooxcreise (luii>c; powen under the existing oalamity, 
it was uU the mure important that they .slioulri ntit be anffiavd to fall into 
farther Uisuso and oblivion, uhiio every day was nildiug lo too iaviiteracy 
of the iiV'ili which Uuy were di'nii^ned ii) counteract. 

We cimiiut, of course, niidi^rtake hero to follow out author 
through tbroo auitiirioe of Church hiBtory, einbrauiog,beridoB much 
o 1 b<;, Huch xiiultlfurioua topics »b tho Council uf Trent, tliu cha- 
racter and troatmiuiL of >Wiioh ProteatautLsni, the coiit«*.bt, t'lbout 
the Crown cudiug ia the ci)uvorf>iou aud accession of Heury £V.p 
the occleriaaticul policy uf llichcUou, tho entire Jauaeiiijl epl^ode^ 
imd the leading iiicidniita of the Itovululioii in their bearing on 
tljo Chnrch. Without agreeing with him iu eVi-ry particular, wa 
think he boa throughout bhown n real iiiii.storv of hi.«< subject; 
and oocosionai iuRccnniclee of detail— oa where tbo Foust of Cuipos 
Christi in e^ken of ns ** recently instituted ” in 1 562, jnat tlirea 
centuries alter its llr.st institulLoii, and when for fully two contn- 
ries and a half it hail been uuivorHully observed— ’ura to bo loolcad 
for in every writer. It is to his hiuidliiig of tho great Jansonist 
co^lrovorsy, which in its succesHivo stiqiifus occumee a very con- 
sideriiblti portion of the work, that a critic would most imturaily 
turn ns tho cruciiil tost uf Mr. Joriis's cunipotojico for tho task ha 
lias uiideruikci:. .On tho whole it is admirable, but we think tlial 
hid evident Yjiaa,iiot only against Jaim^tnat thofilogy- in which ha 
will Und itumy to s^nipfiUtize with him, both Oatholics and 
Prolestanls— but again.st tho Joiiscnist party, has now und thou 
led him into an unfair estimalu (never, so far as we have ob- 
served, a niis^stntemout) of laetSL though ha holds FVinolon*# 
aUitude toward.^ the Jiui.^Kuifts to be tho true one, who disliked 
thmr doctrines but always treated them persijuitlly with such 
marked kindness that, when porspeutod elsewhere, they iloc]^ 
into his diocese. Wo do not think it fair, for instance, to ttill 
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them with accepting the patronage of Do Rotz, who was at tho 
same time held in nnivenal honour mnonp tho clorgy iiotwith- 
staudiug his pretty notorious iriogularitles, and of whom his 
old tutori Vincent of Paul, strenuous opponent of Janscnismi 
spoke ns ^^not far from the Kingdom of (xod.” And it must he 
reuiemhenul that their chief cueinies, the Ji.'suits, never shrank 
from availing tJiemselrcs of tho most morally quostionahlo alli- 
anctfS; indeed throughout Louis A'lV/s reign they ruled the 
French Churcli through tho King*s iniati’e.-ise8. It is worth 
hearing in mindi too, when eo inucli is sidd about the sliii filing 
tactica of the JHn.<teiiists, that the Jesuits wore always quite as 
ready to play on the King against tlio Tope as the Popo against 
tho King for the purpose of cruahing them. Nny, more ; they 
t<x>k a decidedly Oallican lino through the reign of the Orand 
J\lonarqfifi,A» is here incidontally admitted, and even had a hand in 
drawing up the Doclamtiou of (lallh’im Liberties, and in 1762 
they ottered to teach the Four Propo.^jition? if allowed tfo remain 
in Franco. One Jesuit writer woul so fur ns to advocate the ap- 
pointineut of a French patriarch w'itijuut Iho sanction of Rome. 
Throughout thn whole struggle^wdiile tho JariRenists were not always 
in the nght, th»3 Jesuits were almost invariably iu the wrong, and 
their ncr.sociiting policy only culiniuat(Ml in the dark nlots and 
horrible alr()citie3 sanctioned bj' tbc odious Lo Tellicr, who, as wo 
are hero told, ‘^difni despised and Initial even by his own fraternity/* 
to whoso aggrandi/eiuent he hud sucrificod every consideration <»f 
honour and ju.iii«‘c. Neither again can \\t) think it quite fair to 
desimiato the Jjinsenisls a “factious .'itM-.t/* uiid to speak of their 
hreuking the Peace of Clcnumt 1 hecuuse they continued toinsi.-st 
on the distinction hetwiM-n tho droif and tho /fdf,'* on which 
their whole position depended. This qucstiuii aKont infallibility 
in dogmatic facts ** was the very one wliich tho Pciico of Clement 
was supposed to leave open.imr could it be called a pacification*’ 
at all if it did not. VV* do not make IhcHc comments with any 
Intention of discrediting tho Tlislcjry generally, but simply in 
order to suggest what appears to ns a neco>sary cuutirm to tho 
TottdtT. No such Ctunplcte and coiijproh(>nsivo treatment of the 
controversy, whether theologically or historically, from it.R com- 
inonci'.iiieut iu tho Roman Congregations D/: AiwUHh lOid the pub* 
llcation of the AnymUum to its clt>.se, exi.^t.s in our langungo ; 
nor do M. St.-IJeuve’s brilliant memoirs of Port Royal, w'hieh 
have all tho ebarm of a romance, profess I > satisfy the wants 
of either the hij-ttirical inijuirer or tho dUine, both ot ivhoiti 
must confess their obligations ti> tlm present w liter. Tho gencml 
moral auporioiity of the Jaiiseuists to thoir .i^'^ailniits, which w'as 
the real secret of their prolonged and extenoive influence, conie.s 
out the more conspiciionsly from Ihoqiiostionablo character of th“ir 
peculiar tenets, and their occasional .shiftin('ss in dcftuuling thorn. 

Ono other point, only inckbui tally connected with tho conlri)- 
Versy, is so iniporlaut in itself that a word may be said upon it 
here. IL is curious to fiud how a ** royal supremacy/’ in fact 
if not in name, diflcriug little from that elaiinod by our 
Tudors .and .Smarts, is again and again brought into pl.-iy. 
It was more by tho 'iction of the Crown than of tho Pope that 
tho obnoxious party, who were looked on as dangerously inde- 
pondimt by statcMucii liKc Richelieu and sovereigns like 
L(iuis XIV., were nut down, and mure than onco tho Popes 
hand was forced by the King of France. Thus tho nieeting.s of tho 
Assembly of the Clergy, the duration of their st^ssioiis, and tho 
nomination of a president r<‘sted wiih this Crown; sometimes an 
extraordinary nsscmbly of bishops selected by the Crown was held 
instead; it was to the King that the nine protesting prcslates ad- 
dressed thoir dillieulties and su'ruplos ubnut the Bidl Vniycnitua, 
Clement XI. himsiif complained to the French envoy that the Bull 
had been oxlorti!d from liim iigmiist his will by the letters of the 
King and Le Tollior, hi.s Jesuit confossor, When iho Popo deelinod 
to sanction a natiounl Council, r^ouis resolved to summon one by 
his own authority, end to exclude tho protesting bishops from it by 
virtue of bis preAigativo ; and when a i.iter Pope, on refusing bulls 
of institution to twelve bishops uoiniuated by tho Rogout, was 
informed that liis iuterveiitinii -would be dispensed with, the 
bulls were despatched with such precipitate haste that the courier 
who brought them e.xpired from fatigue on xeachitig Paris.** 
These arc but a few examples ;j[atliercd ohnost at random from 
Mr. Jorvis’s pages. 1'here are many f>thor pobita of great 
interest on which we should have liked to dwell if our space ad- 
mitted it. And we had purpoMid to notice tho excellent chapter 
ou tho Quietisls, which, by the by, might have boon rendered 
moro^ complete l>y reference to the two principal schools of 
mysticism at an ' earlier date, in Gi^rmany in tho fourteenth 
century and in Spain in tho sixteenth, both of which help to 
illustrate tho system of Fenelon and Madame Guyon, the latter 
cl^fly by its contrasts. Rut it is tluio to bring those remarks 
to a close, and in doing ho it is only duo to (ho aiitlior to say that 
ho has supplied a rotil and important desideratum in Kiiglish 
litemture, and supplied it in a way which dusorvoa gratefuh ac- 
knowledgment. 


THE FOUNDERS OF THE CANTEURURY SETTLEMENT.* 

A MODBUATE-SIZKI) volunio ]»ublishcil by subscription at 
the other end of tho world, and Htitcbed by reason ox tho in- 
sutUcicucy of the proceeds to pay for the binding, comes toxomind 

• Tht Ftnmdfrs 0/ CanitTburff ; Ivwg LeJitra from the tute Ethoard 

Cihhm tyahejicld to the iaU John Robert God/ey, and other weil^kmntn 
JMpen in the Foundation of CanUrhury in Xruf itSeafand, Vol. 1. Christ- 
thiirch (N. Z.) : Stcvous & Co. Ifonduii : Trlibnor A Co 


us of one of the most animated chapters of our modom annals— of 
(bo days when the Colonial Ollice, now so blest in tho enjoyment \ 
of t/hiuM cum thynitaief was the worst beset and beat abusc*d \ 
depnrtiJiont of the Btato, stirring up bad blood and hot water iu 1 
every corner of the empire, and attracting every assailant intent 
on amiting -the Government of- the day in a vulnerable place. 
liidication.<9 are not wanting that colonial aiFairs may again form 
a subject Ilf eager public intorest; for tho present the discussion 
of them seoiiiH to bo i*e6igued^ to a crotchety class of thoorists, infl- 
nitoly inferior to the Wakudelds, Bailers, and Molesworths of tho 
past gonoration. No aubjcct would butter repay tho investigation 
of the hig]l(^st iiitellocts ; and wo can suggest nothing more adapted 
to faHcinrito tho attention and lire the enthusiasm of kindred 
spirits than tlus iiiodesL culluction of a portion of tho cor- 
respondence of tho late ]i). G. Wakefield — a coUectiou thrilling 
from 0110 end to the other with human interest as thoombodl- 
luont , of tho strongest emotions of one of the most ardeut, 
vigoroui*, and versatile of minds. It also possesses especial 
iinportauco from its relation to the history ot the Church of 
England colony of Canterbur)'-, Now Zealand, tlio last and must 
perfect development of tliiit great battle-ground of colonial legia- 
Jnlors ami economists, tho AVakelleld systoin. Were wo t'> 
endeavour to sum up tho principle of tins famous project in a 
sentenec, wo should term it a substitution of thu ancient sys- 
tem of colonizalion for tho modem no-systern — the ordinary 
S(Tauiblt) of what is tormod colonizHtiun,” ns Mr. Wake- 
field boro disdainfully styli*.s it. Mr. Wakefield, who, though 
educated nt Westminster, ingenuously eonfehses his shyno.ss of 
l^tiu and awo of Greek, had probably Utile knowledge of the 
methods of thu Greeks and Roiufuia ; but liia powerful and aagiieiou.’} 
intelligence, concontratod upon the problem during a jieriod of 
enforced seclu-Hion, guided him to j>niiiiple.s pnmticnily ideiiueal 
with theirs, lie wisliod to methodize and regulate colunizution-— 
to make it, n.s tho ancients made it, an affair of adniinisiraiion ; 
and for thi.<i purpose he dc\ isod the schenio of the Hale of land 'li “ a 
aullicient price, wiiich detail of the plan, alfectiiig pockets rather 
than principles, has been taken for the essence of it, insU'ud nf 
being regarded as a mere means to an end. The real objf.ct 
was to make the colonies miniature ICnglands, truusphintirig 
all classes of Bociely in iboir due proportion by ibo e.M'r- 
cii-v of systeiuatic selection, instead of trusting to the ra- 
tion of ifio natural cansos whieh practically transplant only oia*. 

A colony fomided on the W;ikoUuld systom 'ivouJd accori’lin^dy 
bo Ari.>tocratic in its constitution in pri»pi>ili')n as tho gfiviTu- 
ing prinriplo of tho Hj'steni had been ouf-criod. J.ike all pr.»- 
durtions of tlio speciilaLiv© intellect, tho theory prov<‘d in many 
rospects too rtdiuod for practical working. Australian golil 
discoveries and their conHcqiienccs would have swept awiiy 
tbe most Ingenious rcHtriotiotvs t>ii freedom of occupation. 
But if tho Wakefield system has not moulded tho coiulitioui 
of colonial society, it lias tuinporcd and retinod them in propor- 
tion as it has been applied. Tho closer approximation rd Soiitli 
Australia and New %aland to tlie Eiiglisli model can only bo 
explained by tho priuciplo of sijiection whic’i I’egulatcd the fu'ijiiiuil 
immigration, and tho more orderly pciitii^al system which has 
been among its re.siilts. 

The leading idea of tho Canterbury {Settlement, ns it prosentiMl 
itself to Mr. Wakefield’s mind, was no doubt the enlisliuent of the 
Church of England interest in the furtherauco of his plaii.s oi 
coluiii/iition, as a counterpoiso to tJie Exeter Hall intluoncu by 
which they bad been ao pci tinaeiously opposed. Ilia co.adjulor, 
tho late lamented .7 .din Rnberi Godloy, probably approached iho 
subject from a dilierent sido, and to the breadth of view nrhitig 
from this harmoniouH contrast of character and nini the succe-^s of 
the undertaking is mainly to bo ascribed. Mr. Wolcefield, in a 
memoir suiting forth tlie claims of his colleague, generously assigns 
to him the .sole credit of tho conception ; it had iu fact, however, been 
already put in operation at the founding of tho Froo Church colony 
of Otago, and the germ of it may probably be detected in a noto to 
Wakeiicid’s EffyUwd mtd Ammeu, published in 1833 (vol. ii. p. 
255). Wliatever may bo the abstract propriety of colonization on 
Denominational principles, tho scheme tell in admirably with tho 
Wiikclleld .<iv.steui, insuring the zealous support of infliiontial per- 
sons, and a high standard of rcHpectability in the majority of the colo- 
nists do^patr’bed under their au^iices. The plan was elaborated be- 
tween Mr. Wakefield and Mr. Godley iu tho autumn of 1847, nt 
Malvern, where the former was recruiting bis health after a severe 
illness. Upon his partial convoleHcenco ho had had the mortifi- 
cation of finding himself a cipher in the counsels of the Now 
Zealand Company, founded and long controlled by bim. To 
him colonization was an art, liis system wm dear to him na the 
child of his bruin, and it may be surmised without much bre^h of 
ciiarity that the pecuniary interests of tho shareholders weighed 
little with him in comparison. The other directors, taking a more 
strictly commercial view of their obligations, wero ready for nny 
concession to a hostile Govommont that might afibrd a chance of 
rectifying their unequal balance-sheet. When, therefore, it be- 
came apparent that the Canterbury project, whose Church 
character rendered it generally unp^Alainble to tbo Whigs, stood no 
chance of being taken up by the Company, the centre of gravity 
was shifted from Mr. WaJcefiold’s circle , to Mr. Godloy’s, and an 
entirely now band of colonial reformers, for the most port actuated 
by strong ecclesiastioal prodilectious, appeared upon the scene. 
Promioent atnonff these were Lord Lyttelton and tho late Sk* 
John Simeon. Mr. Wakefield himself, rerigniug his director- 
diip in the Now Zealand Company on a transparent pretext, 
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b^mo the principal orffanizor of the Canterbury AaHOciaticm in 
Knglandi while Mr. OodlGyi going to Now Zealand as superinten- 
dent Of the new eettlementi earned in that capacity such respect^ 
gratitude, and aiiection ns rarely falls to the lot of a leader 
of men. His friend, a man of great inequality of character, as 
Lord Lyttelton delicately expropsos it, was not likely to con- 
ciliate an e^ual unanimity of sufl'niges, and in truth this corro- 
spondence is to a largo extent the record of the writers i 
doubts, distrusts, dislikes, jealousies, and animnsitiea. This it 
18 that imparts to them their iiitonsely human and iritnl cha- 
racter. wo aro conscious of listening to n man passionately con- 
cerned in the olfect of what he is saying, and the energy of whf»so ; 
expression corresponds to the energy of his emotion. It Is also | 
more justice to state that, to whatever extent prospects of luivan- | 
tage to himself or his relativcH may have formed an element in 
Air. Wakefield’s support of llio Coiilerbuiy colony, the primary 
motive is mnnircstly zcnl for the interest ol the colony itself. It 
is dear to him as the iucaritation of his principle. The New 
Zealand directors are, in his eyes, npostates from the orthodox 
tiaitli in c«)lnriiiil iiiiitters, mid dire is his wrath, and rclentlcas the 
holy war ho wages iigiunst them. As, however, a man's worst foes 
are those of Itis ow'ti household, his sulleiings on this head are 
light compared with those which he is called upon to iiiidergo from 
what he deems the Irtmchery or imbecility of his ow'ii associates. 
The Coiiterbury Hcttleincnt is in piTpctiinl peril of mi iiiilimely 
end, nod it is as much as Mr. Wakcihdil can do to save it Ly 
taking till) foola mid rascals into his most snci‘<*d cotilidvnce nil 
f<iuxi(f. These mysterious rovclntious of A. s Imrigliug to H., and of 
li.'s malpractices to A., are inexprewibly amusing to us, who lind 
ourselves in the position of 0 ., who was favoured willi them both, 
minus C.*a own danger from 1 ). in the bnckgrouiul. lliiL the 
writer s loyalty to GodJey never falters ; lie speaks of him invariably 
with an ntVectiouale chivalry of .sonliirieut lioiiuurHhlc to Loth. Of 
Jiurd r.yttelton, too, ami Mr. SeWf*li, ho always eApres.sca the liigh- 
est Opinion. The most important letters are those addressed to Mr. 
Godley in New Zealand, both as being the longest and most un- 
reserved, ami as enlciing into, details more fully than would have 
been needful in the case of a eorrespomlcnt at home. Other letters, 
ilbiatiiiti\u of the inner working of tho Af*.iu. ialjoji, aro most 
interesting, aud nifoiYl valuable hints for all concerned in co- 
<»poi’ation fnr*piil)lic objeelM. Next to lhe.se we should place tli« 
Jotters ndtiresscd tn »Sir >\’iUiaiii Muleswurth, Mr, Adderloy, and 
other ]H‘r.sfins of I'ariinnieiitary iiitluence, with the view of dis- 
p 4 iriiiig iJiem fiii’onrably lowarlls llie AsM^iciation. 'J'heso arc in 
general ilistingiiishcd by diplomatic tact, and are froqiumtly 
;iuMlels of tho wi iter’s groat art of ^tlldiod frankne^s. (’asiial 
nunurks of the uliaost sagacity aro strewn up and ilown ; in tuio 
place (p. 67 J the history of JOuglish political party for the next four 
years is foreshadowed in half-a-do^ien pregnant liiuss ; one letter, 
addressed to an emigrant on the subject of marriage, is ospecially 
4idmiriible. liastiy, there are frequent gliin]isi’s of genuine human 
feeling, cordial, tender, and prolound. T)io style — impetuous, 
guarded, and playful by turns — has all thu distiuctivu lueriU of 
that style whose main merit is manliness. 

To coii'.iitiilii ilio founding^ of Canterbury n perfect epitome 
of human alfairs an infusion of tlie comic element was essen- 
tial, and it was abuiulantly supplied by tho episcopal depart- 
ment of the bui!,iiie.ss, A * Church colony implies a bUJiop, 
and Air. Wnkcdield soon found the iicccssily of directing his 
vi?r.satilti intellect to tho cou.'»ideralion of ibis novel subject. 
Indeed ho would appear to havu luado a sort of experiment 
in episcopal fuDctioas iiiiiiself 011 the twywji eiVc of ** my nephew 
Torlessc, ichom I have ilrilM at ricncal ivark,** ft was easier 
to drill young Torle.«:sc than to iiiid a bishop acceptable to one 
half of the Church who should not be obnoxious to tho other; 
and the groat colony- mak or. wi^iu as n serpent in the nthiir.s of this 
world, seems to have proven liiuiself iiiiioeeut lui 11 dove in spiri- 
tual matters. lie perceived, indeed, “ the evil tendency of a decided 
party cx>lour,’’ but was colour-blind os regarded the porcoptiou of 
the colour itself. Surely tho Chiircb comprise.^ iiiAnv eoi'nest 
Ohui'clinnui who are not vuMiihers of the l^useyite or Tnudavian 
party. I would naiuo, for exaiii])le, Gladstono and thu iiisho)) of 
Oxford.” The idea of eonciliiiling hNaugelicals by putting Mr. 
<llAds€o]ie and Dr. Wilberforco on tho Coiuiuittco does not arguo 
mucdi mcety of discrimination in ecclesiastical concerns, and we 
are not surprised to lind Mr. WiikcDeld boon afterwards ncJiiiow- 
ledging, with a diiiidcnco very unusual witli him, *^1 do not 
understand this part of tho subject well myself.” Tho trulJi of 
this confession is moi'o than sulticicntly illustrated by tho amusing 
details of his successive expevimeiits in bishop-iunkitig. 

It will be seen that this volume abounds with piquant personal 
matter, and perhaps some persons will congratulate ibemsolves 
upon ito having hardly been as yet published in any proper 
sense of the term. Mr. E. J. WakelieldT, tho editor, is evidently 
superior to tho weakness of considejalenesa for other poople^s 
feelings.^ No biKik could idand more in need of editorial 
illustration, many^ of the allusions being uninielligiblo except 
to tho petsona innnedialely coucenied. Under the cinmm- 
stances, however, penuiy of comuient may be excused, for Mr. Ji 
J . Wokeheld a exparie annotations could have carried no authority. 
The? work itself is,^ of coum, entirely ex parte, and each letter 
must bo perused with caution, as the ^position of a most skilful 
advocate with a strong ]>ersonal interest in the edect of every 
aentsnoo he writes, and unsurpassed in the art of representing 
tb^gs as he wishes them to appear. AVith all these allowances, 
it u a book sudi ns Australasia Jiae not hitherto given to the world. 


Tho value of Air. Walcofifshrs papers can hardly bo ovor- 
ostimated, whether they are n^garacil as contributions to history^ 
to political econfiiny, or to tho science of practical adininis* 
tratioD, HA galleries of ^ vivid portraits, or as repertories of 
terse and sogiuious maxims. Deeper still is tho autobiographi- 
cal interest ari&iiig from their connexion with the extiaordi- 
nary man from vriioin they jiroived, tho statefiman who never 
held oflice, 1111(1 whose career is a chapter of romance. We have 
referred sutliciently to tho drawbacks to tho public usefulness c£ 
Edward Gibbon VVakoiicld to luako it plain that we aro not un- 
aware of tboin, nnii do nut lightly o.stenin them. Dut tho timo 
hew arrived wdien these thingu may well ho forgotten in consider- 
ation of tho rtplcnclid service.*! of (we quote Lord Lyttelton) ‘‘ the 
man beyond compari}>c)U of tho grenteet g(*nius and inihicnco 
whom wo have had in the great rwjienco of colonization, whose 
name is like a spell to all interested in the subject.” 


DUKCAN*S IJISTOliY 01 * TIIK ROYAL ARTILLKUY.* 
rpi IIS book shows tho mischievous inAucnceof the taste for what 
JL iA called fine writing. I'be author htia exclusive pussossioii 
of a \ aat store of intoruhling iiilbinjation, and yet ho cannot bo 
content to toll bln slury without trivial and futilo attempts at 
literary embellislimont. lu tlio vuliimo wiiicli bo has yot to 
publish t)f this liislory be will do well to apply tho old rule 
which h^aclies that, whon you havi^writicu anything that you like 
particularly well, you should strike it out. Wo shall endeavour 
to protil by the facts contained in the first volume, while as far as 
pussiblt* (b.'^regardiiig its stylo. 

Ordinary hiHloriiius expend rloqueiice on tho victories, and 
pass almost in bilenco over the defeats, of tlioir countrymen, and 
whothor thr^y npe^k or hold their tongues they alui«jst uquidly 
ob^mro tho tine cluiraotoi* of military opeiutioiiri. Tho historian of 
the Iloyal Artillery is ahlo to iiarrato with (*qiinl truth and satis- 
fuclioii the .siTvicos of his corps alike at York town and Gibraltar, at 
I'lmturuiv and AMindoii: for, w Latov or the result, they did their 
duty %voIl, Wo arc now 00 e.-is>ily IrighUaied from our propriety 
that wo liordly roali/e thu dangers amid which our itiiceslors 
]i\ed perhap.s as happily as we live now. 'llio year 1779 saw 
England (mgiiged iu war on both sidos of tho Allaulic. Her 
struggle w’ltli the revolted colonics ollered a tempting omior- 
tuiiity to Franco to avenge her losses during the Seven Yeurs’VVar, 
and to »!:>pain to wipe out the di.‘<grnce which she felt in the 
possession of Gibraltar bjj the English. The 1 loyal Artillcrv iu 
this year consisted of thiny-two 5**rvi(5o companies, of which 
iimnbci sixteen were in .\nu*ricA, live in (jibraiiar, and seven at 
other sliitioiis abroad. Nor WiUi this fi»rcign service weary and 
uneventful as it Kuuetimcs is now. At that tinm Enghiud was 
fighting almost for e.vistence, and every cv^uipany had to share 
thu danger. The garrison of Gibraltar consisted of six or seven 
thousand men, of whom nearly live hundred wi*re artillery. 
Tho blueknde commenced in July 1779,^11 it was April 17S1 
before tlio bonibardinont from the Spanibh lines cuii lie said to 
have regularly begun. It coiiliiiucd without twenty-fiuir 
hours’ intermisHiori for tbirlcen luunlhs. TJie griuid attack whs 
iiiado ill iSepteinber 1782, and thu firing ceased altogether in 
February 1783. The bl(»rkade was varied by o(x*asioual reliefs, 
and thus two regiments of the lino, which were not poit of the 
original garri.sun, shafed the honour of the defvuce. It is in* 
tvrebilng to observe that, when thu uttnek was made, the batter- 
ing ships ** with their supposed impregnable shields ” wore tho 
mainstay of tho enemy’s hope.*!. But the use of rod- hot shot by 
the garrison destroyed almost all their ships. Whun the grand 
attack did coinmeiicu iko ailillcry of the garrison had attained by 
length of practice odminible proficiency in re.‘>ibting it. The 
privations of the blego wci'o nevere. At ono tinio scurvy 
had so reduced tho cllectivu strength of the garrison that 
a shipload of lemons which had lu'rivud was u more valuable 
contingent than several regiments would have been. A cow was 
purchased by a Jew for sixty guinens, but iu so feeble a slate that .^ho 
dropped down dead before she had been removed many buiidrod 
yards. Tho haggard cn*wd which witnc.sscd this occuiTeiic<: hud 
still vitality lelt in them to laugh at It. The usuid stories aro 
told of tho diucovery of piuvisioiis hoarded to await tho highest 
posnible price. The peace of 1783 was painful to Fiuglniid, b<>th 
ill a military aud political point of vii*vv. The salvation of Gi- 
braltar aud the Kiss of our American colonies were celebrated at 
the samo moiuenl. A strong arm savi^d tho one, u foolish stntes- 
mmiship lost the other. ** But,” says tho author, witJi more force 
tlion ho usually shows in his original remarks, be statesiuen wise 
or foolish, tirinios have to march where they ord<jr, and the history 
of A foolish wuL* hue to be written us well as that of a wise onti.” 
It is imt the least of the lueiiis of the Biiti'ih soldier that he obeys 
— not without murmuring, for bo always murmurs»-'but h« obeys 
implicitly tho orders oven of the most Incupablo of W ur Ministers. 
The companies of Artillery which served at Gibraltar have a repu- 
tation to maiutuin which 00 altered nomencluturo cun justify them 
in allowing to bocomo turuished. “Their story slnmld bo hand^ 
down among tlie olficers and men belonging to them.” There is 
210 tear of courage being wonting ; but the standard fioiii which 

• liiitonf of the Hajful KryimeHi of ArtUivry, vl'SHpilcJ the Original 
Rccord*<i by Captain Krancb Duncan, M.A., D.C.L., Royal Artillery, 
guMrlntemicnt of the Royal ArUIJory Rc^iinenUl Rpcorda,- Follow at the 
Ovulogical Society of London, and the Royal itcographiced Society. % ol. i. 
To the Fcoce of 17S3. Lunduu : John Murray. 1872 
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ihoro should btt no fnlliitg awny is that of the old pr(>lK‘i(?Ticy main- | 
tained under such whei'so cireumst^mees, find of the- old eouduot j 
wliioh displayed ibelf iu cheerful siibuil^diou IpO liio greuiest j 

^ i 

AuoilitT e-piaJly but unnvuiliiiir 8» rvii!0 wna rmdwod by ! 

1^1* Artillery in llio deloticc of JSt. Philip’s ( htslle, in Mihorea. 1 
Jfi'iv, ‘Iso, se.iirv> was Iho most forniulabli* enoiiiy of ibo f^an'ison. ; 
All odieer and si.x men daily wer»j told olf to iratbor potherbs on ! 
lilt* j^lacid. Tho iiityo liist'Hl from Anmist xg, i yd i, to February 1 

1782. Whew the capitiilatluii tv.is ii'sohed up«m there wvro I 
only six lniielnH.1 men able to carry arm-, nud they were eii trenched j 
ill it mere hoap of vublii^h. ' j 

'I’ho Amiu'ieau \N‘ur was at onco impomilar and misu(*e.e.^.«»fiil. | 
n it wa.s umu* the natiou aeeuieil to lie inspired bv a hm^iiij; i 
lo forget it. It W'il^ /i.-sbue.i.'iwd in their niin-ls with a very thing Diat 1 
was unpleasant, and hence the many gjilhiiit bervict'H ^vrloviiied in • 
it luiTe hardly boon appviLiiifed ns they de-er\oil. Vet Wadiiiitr- ! 
ton nr^ed hi.? own artillery to emiilale that of Ids oneiny. 'i lie j 
eileiu'iJ of hibtoriatis on 1*110 .-.ido is not couipt Twated by lorjnuciiy' I 
nud gnaidih*(|m nee on the other. Tlio st'ah-rit is hjiilled l*y the • 
oil- and bewildered by the other. 'I he of t^uebee by the ; 

AioerieaiM was unsuin e.v.sj'iil, imd little iiior** \.a'» d"ni' by iluni in i 

t.'ji’Uabs. rii*- loyalty of liii-. eouiiirv, l.io an 1 her, is *1110 of j 

tin* iiiaM‘d.s of Kn^lish liL-toiy. ‘'ll. s<.-io« uniilieiuible, .as it 
eoitainly is uuNelJisli.’* Tin; .Viuoiiian War Ix ^aii in 1775. ^ 

liitie ijn»iy' in tiic ihilidi T <ni;iiaiiri 'IS I’Oi lit have tir.i.'le-d 

it 1*0X1 y**iir. Some of the Nev Y**rlv lobiiia i**!ii.mv| to «lo duly. • 
Ti..‘\ \v*.'re oil' rod, they .'ai-l, peace, liboiiy, and .•'alViy, and wh.it 
Tri *re eouM Iht'y ashh *’ It i- lie.allhy iviaiin,'.'* .s.iys ourau{li..rj 
‘•in the niiu-t rd* llahby «Taiiou.s as tn tlie uprising of a 

uni foil p'^ople, to oxainiu** pa^-agiM JiKe that j ist quoted.” \Vu I 

bfjiu to think that wo Imm* l)eon iiijinst, .and that this i« not bO : 
ha t a writer as w.i Lad supiawtl. Ibit be- n-..i!y is very exji.s- . 
l-e-.aiiMg sometime.-!i. .Ill 1777 the e\peditJ«ai of Hurgouio tVoiii 
t' a.idii, in which idl the army and parlioubuly :lnj Aiiillery did 
til* ir duty xvoll, ended in surieiulfr. 'fhih was the .-signal in 
-Ku ipe for action .iniong I'higland’s enemi4“^. in the prexi-nis 
winte r the ntUeor eoiiim.amliag the Artillery in Tseu York demamied 
from the Homo (uiveninn Mt a supply ol grest* o;,i 1. This appeal i 
iiuivle ill 1777, and wsi< granted in I70C). I\’e\v York was • 
nccupird by the nnuy iu 1776, an l was field until the ' 

tirnunation of ihe war. For many r*\v.^ou3 i« wjh more loyal thaw i 
uriy other pan of tin.* re\oUed colon!'*'. .lu 1777 (M*rier:il : 
Pattiwni of the Auidcry w.ci a]ejii.iul**d t {•)V's.mor of New V'oric. * 
Tim iiowspnpcrft (»f th*' lime, widt h lia\e been con'-ulted by tho 
iiulhur, gi\e a curjou^ picture of the hu‘»incs«, amusements, and 
daily lourint- of the city «iuring tli*; ibitisb */Lruptlii>n. Tho 
(bu't'lson DraicnPc (Tul), who^ j pi'«t1ils wt*nl to as-d .1 the soldiers* 
wives*, was cor. p.jscd «‘r **Mc'*n of the .jarri.’.in. a.-.i.-tod in their j 
performance hy ymmg le.'h '•*, djoigliiers o* New York incr- 
chant^, wlios'* pintfl were play^*d, iiec.*rding t*) lie' critics i»f 
tin? time, “with great ]*r**prie.ty, s]»iril, nud accuracy,’* Oijc 
of the chuf actons in th" club Avas Major \Viirniiu.s of the 
Artillery, wlio w.;s also liii.;‘.Mle-Maj*»r of the jnuri{.on. In the 
l.ihrary <d‘ the lli.sioncsil SiiiM**ty iu Xtw York th^uo i.s yet 
to be fmjul IVc'picnt and la^onriddu mcii1i«>ii of tliis ol1iivr',s 
n-'inb'i'inL- of ''i!.i» i**;ih and IJiidiaid 111. 'rin-rc wa** n m W'.|inper 
ill Ih" I'ity uinch uit »re.l s'i*‘Ii loyal wnlim*‘iit'! luai tli- publi'*hcr, 
who was also a bookbinder, v. periisiltexl t<» send b'*oli.j to the 
.jiTi’sey'* and i hero fm* -’ile. In the l>iiniirig of the b-iok.^ were 
coiitvalfd d I .-p. tic lies }bv ^Va diinptou, \\lio wa-i thus .su^.pliul W'itli 
the. lati'Ml iKw.-. fiu.ii New ^ irl, and 1 ‘hi'ilaiid, 'Hic prico rif tea 
was i S^^per lb. 'riie price of enru v.iiicrl with lh<* punctuality of con- 
voys from Ireland. ('!.o-et was cheap in.d pbuitiiui. Clciicrwl Vatti- 
soil lived at N\». 1 Umadway, on tin* Llowlin;.* tireeii. At hi.s door 
Hb/od a sentry in lin* uniform -d ilio .Vrtillcry, with gohi-luced, 
cocK*.d"hat, and black iV.ulhcr, hair cbihheil and powdered, whito 
stock, w liilis breeches, nud whit** stockiiij's, and anned with car- 
bin*' nud iiayonct. tleiieiul I'atii.sou w.w Mjry <**iurteous in mau- 
ntus Jiod c*>rrc>pondfnce, siiid |i;!rtii!Uj.ii-iy caivfal (.1 the welfare of 
Lis M»l*alterns. t.bic of Ihe^t- yime.g men, ]..*iijg detached in 
Florida, hud got inarriod, and, imiiiig nothin.; to keej) a wife 
upon, wrote tu the (deueral to pioposn that lu* should bo ap- 
pointed quarlep-ma.'ittjr, iu order to apply him wdlli an in- 
come. The (.lejKUTil, in fiu^wt r, mildly explain’, that the good 
of the sertico doi:.’? not .upia nr to Jiiuj to requiro lliaL every 
doliielicd coiupiinv should ii.i\c a statf annexed to it. lu 
auothor letter of the friime <!:iie ho .ucknowlv;d;.:cs the arrival 
of ft draft of i*"criiits at \ i -k, hnir liining dcj9evlod. 

and ono died on the pasj.ag.*. “1 ^ho.^lll not," he sr.ys, •< ha\«; 
been very much Mllli«dcd it iimr.y of ilio!i*e uhu I ludod* liuro hud j 
saved me, either by death or de*., rtiori, tU*; jiiiin of looking at ' 
thf^iu.** lie conjectures iluit the reasun \vh\ .-o few stands of arms 
accompanied tlus draft was that ihe^e whippci''*-in and^osti- 
lions*’ were thought to he i.nahh,' to bear them. He wishc.s hi.s 
recruit') wero lost in the bo,';.s iVom wiiich thoy sprung. Another 
aud less Uvoly letter wa#* uddiv.-«*od to the Hoard ot Oriliiance, who 
worn very wooden-beaded, (•b.Htinute, and ivUlicted to circumlocu- 
tion. Their oitidHl-s delighted to Miiib an«l < .u p and disalh/w. Tim 
great lesson of patience under oHieial nrr**giuin' camot be b«dier 
blndied than in the letters of Oencriil Vatihson to the Hoard of 
Orduitneo. 

The command of Genoral Vatti^on over hiA own coqis was 
co-cx tensive with the Americuu continent. ; and ho had a tiouble- 
eoinu subordinate in Virginia who linbituully dimianded Miores 
in the wilde.^t mauixor. " ** The lirst thing *)ie always did on 



tween New York and Slnten island, and guns were caniod over on 
frb‘igb.s. It WHS ail anxious tinuj. I'ho insular advantages of New 
York disrtjqietired on tlio foriiiallon of this unexpected high road 
of i«*e. 'l'h»^ Jcrf*oys were hwarining with NVii'ibington’s Irooiw, 
and as nearly the whole of the regular force had gone from jNew 
"i ork to tMiarlcftloii on special service, the General divnded 
an attack whicli ho might oo unable to resist. NotwithstRud- 
iiig the cr* willing of xumiy advisera, he called out and 
re.sol\('d lo arm the inhabituuts to tost the sincerity of their 
profciidon^ of loyalty, and to awrtaiu whether his rulo in the 
city iind been *siicc!et:.Mful. To those who assured him that 
ii w.ns a ra^h inciuNurc, he iiTiswerud that he felt contidont that the 
number of doubtful chiiraclers was tritiiug, aud as these few would 
bo blended in tho rahk.s with the man^ who could be rolied oii, 
they would be b*s.s capable of doing uii.*<chief under tirm.'* iliun if 
b it to hide in their dwvllingn. The event proveil that he was 
riglii, uiid it Is 1111 htjnour lo the Artillery lo count' fiu olliccr of 
su. li Ni.uHcily among il.s menib»*i*s. While cmi.''cionli<msly uud 
lab'uiiui.dy fiiWilling his dulL-.-i. ho acutely obmu-ved tlie fault.** of 
the H.neinuiejil. which he .icrvcd, and tho dilliciiltie.-^ of tie* task 
ill wdiich he wa.s eiigiigej. It is a pity th'U our author .«lioald 
appeiiil to Ins iiitercf‘ting account, t*f this uhlo olfmer a ] a:v and 
half of dt' iciipiion of hi.'* ibjith in Tlill .Sti-ect, Jlcikcley S'ni.ive, 
on a wild March momiuvr/’ whieh is a b.nl copy of lluiL liad 
model, tlui Special ( 'oin ''p*ujdeiil of a imuierii jiewfqi.‘*por. Wi*. 
areremimbd of a ftimy ot a ikimbridgo lufcT who udib-iid an 
Jispiriint lo cl;^c‘^icHJ h«»iivna-a n«»t to icsul the Nev/Tijstiimerjf in the 
fii'igin.al, “as it iniglil creep into his (iivi-K pri>-o.” Wo can 
hnrdly adviho this autlnn* nut 1*1 read the public j*}unials, 
ah hough his sectond Volume is aliiio&t corlaiu tu he vitiated by 
their ai) io. 


I N'A.* 

\ X/ K know that we a'e all full e.f faull^' worms for tlm i»ne 
vV pjiil, iin*l uii.soiuble .''inneiA for the ul‘ii*r. lJut .'..onic lu' u* 
d»» c*»uliiVi* t’l keL'[» a little iutelhcl ;iful comlJ^ -u Ji.-'C in Iho 
inkbt of our wroiijjdi iugs uud mo.-l ol n.s i .rlt .i\our to le lii one 
cduimbei* of our Miul, if nut umro than one, 'W‘i>t ami ;:.uc:!^h^•d. 
ami ui‘ 1 < ii.uste*! by nmlesiralde \i.-ii*u*s. AFo of u* ban* the, 
capacuty lo learn. Wo may bo .*110x7 lo receiv'; bi ,Ui#lU. h’ /iji cm 
etruajs,*^ luid e.xporienco niay liml u.s but dull echiduls; ' iiU we. 
gf»iu’i*aily iiinna .^0 to get a f*;w lessons by heart, ;.ud to Ji\*iid lliiv 
yciir the pate nl mi..UidvOft we had niudo and sulfcied fir k.-t S'-ar. 
The auliiurcb.s of fb/u, h..»\k''‘Ner, lbiiil:.s dilferenlly oi tho ’•M*i*kl. 
In her giiUery ‘^f illu-'-triithui im u and wounm lui' but a .-iircle re.- 
iuo\cd fiom moral idiocy, ami provo them ‘'elves imMp.ibl**. of 
Icaniiug, liowuxei* stivuuou-ly they niuy be t. night, aii.l i- .'.vi Vit 
bitterly thev nviy HulVer for provie.u.s tulluies. 'fhey nil pmsuc- 
foi a 5rc*»rnl, thi’sd, and fourth lime exactly tiuj iwiinc' ps:ih us 
that by vvhiidi they hud emm* to grief b*ibi«j; and m.ne .if 
llu'iu can bo 1*111; it t tliu dilf. recv-o btl-w'i'eu f,.«.;ii;^ mid ‘< :ui:i;.'. 
Si> long i\h they li.uic.slly fi'ol raye, jeiilcu‘'Vt r*j\Hii whal- \er the 
doiiiiiuinl pa&.*^i»»n of tho moiiior.l may bo, liiey m-illi' r a. tn 'iii- 
s»dv,»s if they liuNo c.iusomir relloct on Iho <*lV**ot which li. -ii' .'ii.iW 
cf Iciiipor will pj**'dricc. Though tiioy tind tliat their ili^jiieJi.Hiiio 
i.s luei by Hurpri.-'O ind ignorance of lim Ciiu-e, tlie\ do n* ! doubt 
th.-ir jmstilication «.i* cpi,. .vi*m their 'iwn wiviom. All lhe\ Ihiiik. 
of j.i» lUo reality of their fociing.s not. llm reality of the j-ummli' 
Ihcroof. ‘*1 foil, thurefore 1 showed j 1 w.c* i-ugiy, ther. f«m; I 
Wf'pl or 1 .**turiJiod.’* It h i):u?y to me that life c,.iiducleil un sutdi 
a plan as tlii.') means a lifo ot' luriiioii and di^^atishu:lio1l tu all 
cuiic' iiiod ; and that what hdly hows sorrow will reap, and garnor 
a pretty largo harvest into iho bargain. 

lJiiai.s olio of tho.se ahsuivl people, who fool without juhliHcti- 
tliui, and express what ll icy fool without foro.sei‘iiig the ro.'UiUs. 
If fh*'. tukos till unmisonuble tit of jeiiloiisy iiit*) hot* hudish head, 
if .'*lm idlowH horsolf to be hurt and hiifkd without cause, if she 
choosc.s li) resent iw insideiit iiitorference every woll-mtivnt word 
uf advico .‘*lio reeeivo.s from her ehler.s she shovv.s her temper 
without i'i..-3tiaiiit ; and then pities her-self piiasionalely asu murtyr 
wlu’ii tho im*vituble coiiscqueneos ensue. NVe Lave rarely met 
vvilL a less interesting ciniracter than Lorsj^ and wo scarcely 
know wLeiher Miss Hovvra meant her to be inU'ro.sting or not. 
She seems tu lay claim to hometbing that might iwiss ft?r 
a heart, but that may also bo a nioro mixture of phvsjcal 
^c^.si^i'’ei^esB and inteiisu self-oousoiousnesH ; much that p.i.'ses by 
?!m jjimm uf tine fei lingsi, and kocu iiifcctious easily vv«uinded, 
bring literally nothing mure then aii nniasy temper cuinbimHl 
with egotism. All throughout her history she is sbiilluw end 
» Ui.*«li. She loves the Honourable Herbert Flinoro because he 
is tall, Inus blue eyes, “ iulermodiato-coluiired liair — whatever that 
may uicau— a soft voice, and variable bohaviuiir, by which ho bus 
lirst piqued, then won her ; and slie marries him for no better 
reasons. Ho, on bis side, loving nnother, marries her fur her 
uioiiey , fur she is “ tho rich Miss 'Randolpli,** and iuLeriU twelvo 
thousand a-ycar, with other cgntingcxiciei*. J Icing a gentleman, 
however, in 'breeding, if us seltisli in his own way as she is in 
hers, he means to make her a tolerably good, if not very demon- 
strative, husbfuid, lie dislikes scenes, uiid despises jealousy ; also 
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1^ hm the man’s not very imusnal nUiorrenno of public love- 
and he is ficnsitiye on the score of lutiuiiei^. A more 
reasaniihlu womnn than Una, seeiu}r where her own wigtako had 
led her, might have fcct herself to win the deeper affection of her 
hitabaad by attention to hi» not unreiisonablo requirements; and 
fiho would have succeeded in time. Bat our he roino, iJl the whilo 
protestuig her paseioiiate lovo for Herbert, caunot coiilrul her tem- 
per on any occasion to do him phfusuro; and llnaily alienates 
him to the last degree by an aclion so outrageous as to ex- 
cuse the harsli measures with which he meets it. No one 
can have any sympntliy for a woman who leaves her child and 
her home becaust} her husbaud has invited his cousin to stay a 
day or so with them; this same cousin being a sweet and lovely 
character,^ of wbcmi Uio wife has allowed herself to become madly 
jealous without a shadow of reason or excuse. If we could read 
Miss Bowra’s intention more clearly, we should know better what 
to say. If she menus to show tbe wrongfiilness and folly of 
giving way to temper in the present novel as ahe did in her former, 
iMlawht, she certainly ha», in a sense, proved her point; if 
not the artistic sense ; but if she means to claim our sympathy 
for a worm heart and a good nature unfavourably dealt with by 
circamstanccs, she has utterly failed. A wife whose sole idea of 
conjugal happiness is centred in carewMts, and deep looks of love, 
and moonlight rambles on the terrace, ami the tightest possible 
strain of the apron-strings, and who, failing these manifestAliotifl, 
gives way to tears, to rebukes, to pettish anrcasuis, to outrageous 
retaliation, is of all women the one most likely to mako an un- 
happy^ home, and to create the cstrangetneiil which she begins by 
dopforiiig. It is a character with which few men have patience, and 
such R man as Herbert Rluiore would naturally have less than 
many others. The consequence of all which is, that the reader 
has no sympathy with <4ther wifo or husband, and that, 
while he condorujis the mercenary motives of the one, ho cannot 
sympatbixo with the betrayed aH( 3 ctions of the other. 

Una mars her life by her iiiinppeasablo jealousy of ovorythxng 
in which her husband takes an interest — his mother, his friends, his 
yacht, his cousin, and, finally, their own child ; and as her jetJouay 
18 always mean in ohjcici and silly in expression, it awaken neither 
sympatliy nor n^sfM^ct. On the other hand. IJerhert inars his liie 
by hia hardness and want <if heart — sa^'o when he is dying— and 
lus extriivagnrice. That e.\tjraviigaTU’o, howovor, is one of the odd 
th infra of tlie story. .It is of the underground kind which has 
nothing show. Ho k^a^ps a yacht, and it costs hini five hundred 
a year; but bia wil'd bus nn iiicomo of twelve thousand pounds of 
hor own ; and five hundred for a ya(*.ht soema scarcely a criminal 
prc.portion of oxnenditur(\ Una and Uiui's biographer evidently 
think it is; and look with horror on nil item so excessive for a 


mere matter of pk asuro. AVe hoar of nolhiiig else ; though w'o 
are told tiiat ho is always (Tippled with debt, both ht'foro and 
lifter his inoniago ; niid,*l]nalLy, as the Ikirl of Granobe^ior, he 
contrivoA tt> become bankrupt in a manner as mj^tioioua as the 
rest. Yet whether he had lost money on the Tuif, through sub- 
sidising on embassy, starting a newspaper, or leasing a theatre, 
Wti are not told. Perhaps guinea points at whist with five 
pounds on the rubber had something to do with his cmlmr- 
rassmonts. This is quite as likely os that his yacht at five huu- 
dred a year should ha^ o made so much havoc in his income m to 
have rodnciKl him, first to debt and then to bankruptcy. To ho 
sure there was the house in Upper Grosvctinr Place, and the 
servants’ food and wages. These outlets, however, are stopped 
when Una rims away ; and, as after that Una lives nt her sister's, 
and Herbert passes most of his time on his yacht, vre should have 
imagined ho might have saved money rapidly. IJo 'ivaa spaivd 
the expense of button-hole bouquets and wJnte gloves ; also of 
cabs and club dinners ; did not these count for something in tbe 
Earl of Graochesters bankruptcy? We fear that Alina liowra 
gets a few inches out of her depth when dealing with the uris- 
tocracy. Lt is not given to every one to be able to map out the 
righ toons outgoings from an earl's estate, and a Avire’s dower of 
twelve thousand a year ; and to set down how much might go in 
housokiHiping and /ex mrnm pUimn before touching llmt fatal door 
in Ikudnghali Slrt^t ; and we nxe compelled to bL*liovo that tho 
authoress of Vna is not one of those giftc«l. If she is, she ough^ 
in justice to lier hero, to have told us how he ran throuerh his 
money with such fatal rapidity; and why his laujora couhl not 
got better terms for him than bankruptcy because a storm had 
unroofed a few cottages and blown down a lot of trees in the 
nark. Could not tbe fallen timber have boon sold at so much per 
foot to have met those heavy “ unlooked-for expenses ” of ro- 
rooSng tho cottages, and to have backed up tho rigid economy ” 
which is to be the order of the day at Gramdiestcr, the first item of 
which is ** no longer lavender kid gloves /fd Uhitum for careless peoplo 
to BOW by tho wavsxdo” ? If Ifliss Bowra will allow us, wo will 
give her a word oi counsdl to leave the nobility and the plutocracy 
alone m her next book, and to write of social citcumstancea only 
as she undomtands them. 

There are certain things iu T 7 nn which ore not so much mysterious 
ns t'r4nciited--things which nro not oven faintly shadowed, but 
are left whoUy unfiniahed. What, for instance, is tho secret sorrow 
that makes JuUe Kenyon's life a burden to herself, and, we should 
imagine, a niusnuM to her friends P AVIiat had she dono to Mr. 
Randolph or to Mrs. Randolph in tho past P llod she been in 
love wilh him. and for lore V him hjehe poiaoned his wifo P 
Netfamg less serious cun explain away tho very madness of ro« 
mono ibat oppresses her. Bhe is certainly what our friends- in 
the North would call a gxueeonaa womai^ with her dark eye that 


never diinhed, her mouth that rarely smiled, and, when it did, that 
bad no hilarity in tho smik*/’ with her silver white hair and 
marble stillness of demeanour, coupled with her fierce pietism. 
Devoured by Homething, we can give no better guess at what that 
something is than the imerot poisoning of Una'e inothor to love 
of Una’s father; aud hor conuiict about tho legacy seems to bear 
out our explanation. When Una goes to sen liar, to fell her that 
she b engaged to Herbert and ask her congratulations, she finds 
her in a ierriblo stale, following on an biterviow with Mr. Ran* 
dolpb. Her head is ** buried in the cushions of tho sofa on wUdi 
sho sat, and auh.<*, loud and deep, shook her frame.” After sho 
has down out at tlio girl for being a spy on Ler privacy,** and 
candldW exclaimed, ** Henceforth £ bhali hate you 1” she giv«si 
as hor norco commentary on tbe engagoment this xumaTkablo out** 
burst: — 

“ Una, UmC’ riic said, laying a hcavj' band upon my wrist, aud tiglitsa- 
ing her dasp as scntuiiRG aucee^ed Mcateure ; ** Wwaie of the bughmuig of 
evil— beware liow yoa admit the 6rst thoi^ht of auger, pashiim, pridv, or 
jealousy to your bosorii. I f you suspeitt ltsGxiati*ni*p,si-arch for it — jiltii-k it out, 
ca^t it down, tread uiion it ; wore it sina]! as tlie mote that danri's in the 
autiboam, insigniHcAiit as the tini«<st grain of sund— cruih it at (nii*c and for 
ever, lust it gi'ow beyond your contnd. If voluntarily indulged, you will 
bo letl to yourself, and thu fatal evil will witliur your life with its deadly 
upas blent I '* 

It is cruel of Mias Bowra thus to play tbe Spblnx end to pro- 
vide no ( 7 i)dip(ih. 

The book » dull, the plot drags, nod the method of narration is 
forced and heavy. Miss Bowra dpes not carry her reader along 
with her, and her heroine does not interest. The autobiographiciu 
form, BO easy for short skef-cLes, is tho most diilicult' kind of 
writing for a laripir work. Jt requires tho power of distinct im- 
personation with coTcfiil analysis; but tbe one must be delicate 
and suggestive, the other tender and not aolf-conscious. In any 
case Una has not hit the mark ; and, whether os a work of art or 
as a story with a purpose, it is weary reading and hazy painting. 


FREKCH IITKlUTURli. ' 

R eaders who like accuracy and painstaking ought to enjoy 
M. Jal's works. They are of a special character no doubt, 
and nautical matters address themselves to a comparatively mnaU 
class of students ; but it is seldom that we find books prepared 
with more thoroughness, and wc may bo sure that any subj^ on 
which M. Jal undertakes to concentrate his attention will bo 
examined by him from every point -of view. It ia more thau 
forty years ago since tho author of the volumes before us * was 
appointed by Admiral de Higny, them Minister of Marine, to 
form part (if the Ko3'al Commission organixed fur tho publicatiou 
of documents relating to the history uf France. Ho thim dxeir 
out for himsidf a plan of work which included— I. Ahistincyof 
naval andiitecture from the earliest time to our own day ; a. n 
nautical glnsdary ; and, 3. a biography of tbe principal "FYeuoh 
sailors. In courso of time the first two instalments uf the scheme 
were .satisfactorily disposed of, and the life of Abraham du Quesue 
is n couti’ibutiou to tho third. M. Jol soon found that a complete 
gallery of tho notabilities of the French navy would be beyond 
liis strength, if the work was ti) he trosttnl with anything 
like detail; hethoreforo limited his ree».‘an‘hes to the reign of 
Inmis XIV., aud now gives us the earliest n*Kult of his inveatiga- 
tions iu that quiirtelr. Tho two volniut's before us must iiot 
bo (ronsidored exactly as a literary production, although they are 
far from being ill written; they are a riniple statement of facta 
supported by an immense nuinbcT of piec^jf jt( 9 H/kative$j aud illua- 
trated with p(»rtraitB and ihcaimiles. The lite of Du Quesno must 
necessarily be a history of the French navy, to the growth of 
that branch of the service correspundsd to his own pbysioal and 
iutollectual progress. M. Jal*s work accordingly is u:ofe im- 
^rtant than a simple biography ; it |daces betore ns a complete 
description of Colbert's poTitical inaiiagement so far as the navy 
was concerned, and it introduces us to some of the most distin- 
guished characters of the seventeenth century. 

M. Glois-Bizoin t comes rather late to givo his view of the 
revolution which for tbe apace of live months plsc^ed him and his 
friond.s at the head ol affairs in France. Ho wished first of all 
to read the various works published 011 all sides witli leierBUfM to 
that evout, and he saw, oh he tells uja, tJiut bulk Republicans 
and Royalists wore equalJy dctermiiu^d tu misatate facts, and 
to find fault with the litUo baud of patriuts who had risen 
to political inftucnce by the forco of ciivuiiistanoea The 
ultra-Kepublicans, anxious to rouliuito itie trotiiiious of 1795, 
wanted to terrorize tho country, and calltd for a Dantun; 
the Royalists, on tho other huiid, accused M. GbiU-Bizoin 
and his colleagues of having obeyed th('. duttales of a vulgar 
luob^^n, and (if assuunng au authority* which they had neither 
tho ability nor tho right to wdeld. Thoroughly persuad^ 
that tho Republic is now the only possible, form of govtsnuoeut in 
France, but that even in n democracy there ought to bo no room 
allowed for rogues and fools, M. Glais-Bizoin estimate's with 
much impartiality tbe various per-^onages whom he bed cawi-rion to 
meet during his tenure of ofiioe, and he tells some aimwing anec- 
dotes about cortoin great men belonging to the Cozuinune. 

The suppression of the monopoly which tho University 01 

* Jhruham dm OKsneaS In fsarnie de ton- fumpt, Psr A. JaL Fililt 
Plea. 

t Dietxdurtdeemqmfnt, Psr A. Glais-Bizoin. Paris: Dentu. 
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IVanco oi^oyod until lately, and by virtuu of whicli no in* * * § 
dependent tencliin^ of any kind was allowed| Los proved in the 
biffhest degi-ce be/ifficinl to the cause of cducatlOJl. Scbools, 

college®, aud «e«ociati<.n» for th« dcliYerjf Of lOCtUrCS 011 ¥811008 

Bubjects of litmturo and lienee, have been everywhere opened, 
and the Univoi'Mity, now obliged to compete) with lueti of untiring 
energy and great ability, ia already feeling the bcnefh*ial eflucta 
of this rivalry. The foundation of the Kt‘ole» libreB (Its stiences 
polUiques is amongst the latest results of thia movement, and the 
pamphlet which wo^ have now to notice may bo considered 
as an exccllAit .apocimon of the kind of teaching given by 
the members of that association. M. Albert 8orel takes for 
the subject of his addresses* the treaties of 1815, 
three lectures on that important epoch in mu<lem history are very 
interesting. The events of the Hundred Hays, the plans for the 
dismemberment of France, and the formation of the Holy Alliance, 
are tieated successively, forming, so to say, three monographs 
In which the facts are briefly stated and tboir consequences 
explained. M. Sorcl has made ample use of the many works 
written on tlio last campaigns of Napoleon, and on the re- 
vival of constitutiimal goveriiiuout in France; ho quotes re- 
peatedly from them, and thus ccurolioratos his narrative by the 
authority of such nieu us M. Duvergior de llaiiranue, M. de Viel- 
castcl, &c. 

The second volume of M. Cluizot’s new History of France t has 
just been publishful; it takt^s thi» reader down to tho mid of the 
relief Jjouis XII., and is Civtaiuly one of tho most valuable 
boc^s of tho present season. The author's merits as an historian 
have hitherto been considered to lie cliiotlv, if no( exclusively, 
in bis talent for generalization, in liis phirosopbii^al views, and 
in his masterly exposition of abstract principles. Tho llistoire dela 
civilisation m France did not show that descriptive power which 
must ever bo tho secret of hi. Augustin Tliierry’s fame, and 
even the Memoires poor servir ti rhisUnre dr. mon temps seemed 
to many readers somewhat heavy, loo little room having been 
allowed for tho picture^ua element. The work now before us, 
however, places M. Cluizut in an entirely new light; whilst ho 
Btill shows those* powers of reasoning and generalization which 
made his early reputation, ho has siipentdded a graphic vigour of 
which few thought him capable; he remimbera that he 'writes 
for the young, and in this second volume c.<ipeciidly be has managed 
to throw great dramatic vigour into his narrative. It is true that 
the events he had to rolnte are of a sutriciently exciting character 
almost to coinped the Listurion to be interesting; the reigns of 
Charles V. and Charles VI., the Hundred Years’ War betwct-u 
the English and tho French, Cliarles VI I. and La 
l4)uis XT. and Charles tlie Bold — such are tho Leading actors iu 
the book. M. do Neufville's woodcuts are very good, and 
la the cose of portraits they have been copied from authentic 
orifl^alB. 

Curing the last twenty or tliirty years pictorial embellishment 
has played a considerable part in scientilic works. It is impos- 
sible to popularize science without the help of engravings, 
and therefore astronomy, natural history, and chemistry court 
the aid of artistic talent. One of the most siiccusslVl attempts wo 
have lately seen in this direction is M. Poird’s woik, La France 
tnduUrielle.X Composed witli much care, being neither over- 
burdened with technienl details, nor, on the other liaiid, too dis- 
cursive and elementary, thia volume suppliti.s a long existing desi- 
deratum. It is certain that, even on this aide of the Chonuel, 
many people who aro genertdly considered well informed know 
very little about manufactures and industrial products; they 
woufil be rather puzzled if they were askt'd how needles are mode, 
or by what process the glass out of which they drink ia coloured 
and adorned with elegant patterns. M. Paul Poird has endeavoured 
to clear away this ignorance by giving details, as to tho various 
branches of industry which can be understood eorily witbout 
the necesai^ of speciol training. In onler to do this proiitubly, 
great lucidity of exposition was required, together with ihc assist- 
anco of numerous woodcuts ; tho former our author possesses in a 
romarkablo degree, and the latter has not been grudged by the 
publishers. 

Hr. F. Hdfer has enriched Messrs. Ilachctte’s collection of 
works on universal bish^ry with an interesting summary of the 
progress made by botany, ininemlogv, and geology from the earliest 
time to our own day.§ Not cuily does he give biogmphhuil 
details respecting the chief scietiiilic observers, but he explains 
their lystenis, and shows how far thest) systems aru bunic out or 
contradicted by the results of later invcstigatioiis. 

Microscopic observation is indispensable for botanists ; some of 
the or^ina of plants cannot indeed be studied otherwise, and in all 
caees rae facts re^’ealed by that delicate instniineiit are worth at- 
tentive conslderatiou. M. Girard has iherefore done gxKid service 
In devoting a separete volume of M.^ssrs, Ilachetle’s JHbiinthhoue 
diB ftmvB&B II to this subject. After a few preliminary remarKs, 
be describes in the first part of his work the difiereiit oi'gaus of 

* Lt tram de Farit du ao novembre 1815. Par A. Sorcl. Psrb: 
Germer^BoUU^re. 

t liiUoirt de France raeontie u met petiis-en/antg. Par M. Guizot. 
YoL 3. Paris and hondon : llachcttv & Ou. 

X France indudrkUe: description des industries franfuises, Farfll, 
Paul Poird. Paris and Loudon : Hnehette & Co. 

§ Ilisinire de la boUinionet de la mMralogic tft de la gbologie, Var F. 
Hofer. Parisand Loudon: Ebchette & Co. 

I Lee Plantes HudiBes au mkrotetpa, Par Jules Girard. Paris and 
London . Hach^ k Co. 


plants, thdr structure and their use. He then takes up separatolji 
those forms of vegetable Kfu which absolutely require the use 08 
the microscope if they are to bo ezamifiod aocumtoly. such ns th« 
fUIl^Ii JB&St, Oidittih, liclienSf mosses, &c.$ and bo ends by an 
inter^tiug chapter on the microphytes and the mierozoa which 
constitute so large an element in what wo call dust. Upwards of 
two huudretl woodcuts takou from photographs illustrate the 
volume. 

If .lean-Jiicquca Boussoau were still alive, and still an 
enthusiasiic admirer of the virtues of uncivilized man, we 
would ask him to glance for a moment at M. do Lonoyo’e 
L*hotmne muvnge,^ vVhat a commentary on the Golden Age 
and ou primitive innocence 1 Wo must acknowledge, however, 
that in describing tho condition of man, first as a hunter and 
then as a til lor of the ground, the learned historian has drawn a 
very interesting picture, and bis account of the migrations of 
the Semitic racos, the Celts, the Scythians, and the Chinese 
deserves to bo attentively studied. It is a subject for regret 
that Jiltomme tauvaae should be a posthumous work ; M. do 
liiuioyo had purposed to write a history of civilization, grouping 
his description of each form of progress around some distinct 
personage intended to embody it Tlnis his book entitled JUaimsit 
ti fff'tmd was devoted to Egyptian culture, and the whole work, 
when completed, would have formed a series of monographs. Tho 
present volume, published by tlie writer's son, and illustrated 
with numerous engravings, is a fragment originally in tended 
to appear in M. de Lanoye's Ojnit 

Tno architectural ruvidution introduced by Napoleon TIL in 
Paris caused tho disappearance of ninny public and private build- 
ings which were lustorically, if not* artistically, curious; tho 
vandalism of tho Commune curri<‘d the work oi'*^ destruction still 
further, and it is not the fault of Messrs. Yennerach and Orousset 
if the i^nto Chapelle is still in existence. Hy way of preserving 
•at least a record of what Paris was, the Imperiul Ooveni- 
tnont had begun the publication of a* sumptuous work, several 
volumes of which have been issued. • M. Charles Hmnaze now 
wishes to add his share to the undertaking t, and lie gives us a 
concise account of tho 8ainto (*hapo11e; The building certainly 
deserved a careful reconl, for its architectural importance has often 
been acknowledged by competent judges, and its history is closely 
connected with that of tho Paris ihagiatraiy. M. Hcninze not 
only describes the foundation of the church and its various 
vicissitudes, but lie gives us lists of the dignitaries belonging to its- 
elerpy, transcripts of charters, catalogues of documents, Jcc. &c. 

hi. Leinerre's elegaut series of French classics now contains the 
second x-olume of Molierc’s plays J. and Iho first of Montaigne’s 
works.§ If n new editum of the great comic dramatist was neces- 
sary, certainly tho same may bo said of the Gnacon genlUhommda 
Essays, hi. Burgaiid dcs .Marts informs 12a that ho lia.s corrected 
more than thirty thousand errors in the best of former reprints ; 
let us hope that M. Courbet and M. Ch. Itoyor, who are respon- 
sible for the present beautifully got-up octavo, have been more 
canTul than their predeccssorN. 'J'hore are threo sets of various 
readings au acquaintance with which is required towanls deter- 
mining the text of Montaigne's wcHrs ; the first is contained in tho 
edition of 1988, published by the author himself four years 
before his death; the socend is furnished by tho edition of 
1595, which Madllo. do Gournay undertook; the third may bo 
found in a copy of tho f $88 text, preserved at llordeaiix, and the 
margins of wlbich are covered with notes in Montaigne's own 
handwriting. Tin* recent editors have preforred the second oir 
account of tho difficulties which the deciphering of the marginal 
annotations present in the copy belonging to tho Bordeaux 
Library. They announco in their preface a life of Montaigne, a 
glossary, and other appendices, which will no doubt form part of 
the second volume. 

M. Victor Cherbuliez reprints together two series of essays H* 
which have nothing in common ; the former includes biogi*apb*icul 
sketches of Jessing and of Hr. Strauss; in tho latter we find 
critiques ou the Paris talm. Many readers will be of opinion 
that M. Cherbuliez in very one-sided in his endeavours to esti- 
mate the Gorman writers we have just named. At any rate it 
seems to us that the analytical tendency which aims at reducing 
everything to a kind of intellectual dust so minute that it cannot 
bo vreighed scarcely deserves unqualified eulogy. ^ 

No French writer has lived more intimately in the company 
of Goethe than M. Ilonri Blaze; he knows German literature 
thoroughly, and more especially the history of tho autlior of Fmat 
has no sucrifts for him. Nearly forty years ago a translation 
of that wonderful poem, accompanied by a kind of philusophical 
^imd somewhat obscure) preface, introduced the name of M. 
I 'doze to the reading public; then came a gallery of modem 
German writers, and a volumo of poems compost under the 
inspiration of thu German muse. The group of sketches which 
ho now gives us under the heoding^ev maUmm de Ooethc 

* Vhomms sauvuge. Par M. do Lanoye. Paris and Londoi. : Hachetts 
A Co. 

t Iai Sahte Qurpelle da Palate de Justice de Faria, Par Ch« DemazSb 
Paris: lieiitii. 

X (Kuprrs de MoUere, avec notte ei variantes. Per A. Pauley. Yol. a. 
Pariii: Lemorie. 

§ Aes essaie de Mmtaiane^ avee tfarianlesj gleesairff etc. Par E. Courbet 
otCh. Ucyer. VoL i. Paris: l.einerre. 

I £tudea de Uulrature et (Part, Pur Victor Gheibiilfes. ' Paris and 
London: Hachetto&Co. 

f Les mattrseses de Goethe, For Hemi Blaza Paris: Ldvy* 
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ifl both a contribution to the biography of the Weimar Jupiter and 
commentary on hit works j for eveiy one knows wJiat a aharo 
Ao petticoat element had in Goethe's life, and no accf^uot of 
Werfchor^ tor laatanco^ would bo aatSsfactoiy wliicb Wfc unnottoed 

the character of Charlotte Keatner. 

If M. Blase may be accused of Teutonic sympatbiei, the aame 
complaint certainly cannot be uttered with mfereuce to M. About. 
7 he imprumim de voyage which he has recently publiohed under 
the title AUaee *, after having imued them day by dav in n Paris 
newspaper^ are all dictated bv a spirit of mtenso hatred which too 
ollLen warps the author’s juagnient. The avani-propM^ however, 
is remarkable from the soundness of M. About’s views on the 
causes of the catastrophe which ended in the siege of Paris. lie 
justly observes that universal sulbage con only lead to despotism 
when the nation to which it is applied baeosaeutially monarchical 
tendencies and is profoundly ijmorant. His rellectione on the 
folly with which the war was nrst dedared, and the shameful 
'incapacity with which it was prosecuted, are unanswerable, nor is 
ho less admirable when he uilks of the madnese of those who 
believed that they could either found an Empire by carica- 
turing i8o6in 1 8$2, or create a Republic by giving in 1871 a 
parody of 1793. 

It 18 not gimerally os a scientific writer that Voltairo is 
known t ; he studied astronomy indeed, and carritri on a some- 
what acrimonious discussion with Builbn about geological pro- 
hleqis; but his mind was far too superficial and too prejudiced 
for the prosecution of researches whicn require an unbounded love 
of truth ; and it is absurd to attempt, os Voltiiire did, to get rid of 
dilKculUes by the help of a few jukes. Still there is 110 doubt that 
science held a place in Voltaire's studies, especially during his 
residence in London, and throughout the perio<l of his RCf]^uaint> 
ance wiUi Madame du Chatelot ; it is repeatedly the subject of 
his correspondence, and forms by no means an inconsiderable 
portion of his works. We feel iiididitiMl, therefore, to M. Saigny 
for tiie monograph he hue devoted to this side of Voltaire’s 
fdmractor. 1 lis volume is an excelleut contribution to the history 
of scientific culture in France diiriug the last century, and ho 
has uuidc it still more complete and more interesting by detailing 
ill a second part of his work the labours of the Acaddmio dos 
•Sciences at the same epoch. 

M. (Iharles Liveque has developed, in a new instalment of the 
HiblifMtitte fJei wirwitlea an idea so often explained and illus- 
trated that it would seem almo. 4 t hackneyed if truths could lose 
their Ibrco by constant ropotitiun. It is always intcre. 8 ting to 
trace the real harmony which underlies the apparent disorder we 
ace around 11s, and to show how order springs fr:mi confusion 
and gvi.'id from evil. lianiionios in astronomy, chemistry, and 
jiatural history ; harmonies in the moral as well os the physical 
world — such la the theme chason by M. L^.v^uo for bis considera- 
tion. 

Messrs. TIachetto’s BUtUotMaue rose illustr^f compiled for the 
uso principally of children, has botm unde to include not only talcs 
aud pootry, but works on history, travels, memoirs, abridged 
translations of the Latin classics, &c. Narratives of travel pub- 
lished first in the Tcntr dtt or in separate volumes, very often 

find their way after a wliile, condensed, popularized, and shorn of 
scientific terms, into the collection of neat little duodecimos rii- 
served for juvenile libraries. Wo havo now to notice M. Beliu 
do Launay’s abridgment of Ideutenaut Mage’s most valuable 
travels to Westom Africa.§ VVe reviewed the original work 
some lime ago, and all the praise which wo felt bound to give it 
is applicable to M. do Launay's abstract. The volume is pre- 
ceded by a biographical sketch of Lieutenant Mage, who perished 
with all tho crow of his frigate, the Goryona^ shipwrecJiel on the 
19th of Docember, 1 869, in sight of tho harbour of Brost. j 

The works of fiction which wo havo to announce arc, wo are 
glad to say, loss open to objection than is too often tbe case. M. 
Auguste do Btirtheloiny describes in his I^rre k Peiilarot || the 
ndventures of a pedlar who, whilst hawking his wai'cs throughout 
the south and west of France, finds himself mixeil up with 
Home of iho episodes of tho first bVcuch Kovolutiou, and upholds 
tho principle.^) of order, religion, and true liberty against the 
nans^ciUoUe friends of Marat and Kobespierae. M. do Barthdlemy’s 
novel is a work of tho same class as M. d’ll^ricauU’s 77 im/it- 
d(n\ which wo noticed some months ago. 

Uifdor the title M. Maurice 8ond Los published a 

kind of .historicid novel which tnke.H us bock to auclent tirai^ 
W'c must fancy ourselves living in the fifth century, when the 
Roman world was sinking under a mass of corruption too loatli- 
Bomo to ho described, and when the barbarian hordes of Attila 
were driving the Rupeiial eagles before thorn on all sides. Valen- 
tiulim, IIonoriBi Aetius, Thoodoric, and many other personages 
with whom M. Amddde Thierry has mode us familiw fill tho sta^. 
and the incidents ore crowdod together in g^at variety. M. Saiio 
seleots the epistolary fbnn in tho composition of hia novel : he 
distorts history a little in representing too Bagaudm ns philoso- 
pbical rebels and be makes tbe character ofilonoria a pretext 


• Afsnee. Par Edmond About. Paris sbd London : Hschette&Co. 
t Ba phtftiqut du Vofiairt, Pat Rmile 

Salgny. Paris : Qsrmer-BalUiiiro. 

j Lfff Ammalsf prosicfaiilArf/si. Par Ch. Ldvdqiis. Paris and Loiulon : 
Hadictte & €k). ; 

( JE!. SonAm oecidmdat^ Abn^ par T. Belin do 

Lannsy* Paris ana London: Baehstto A Go. 

I PiwTs/sPrifierofi Par Aug. de Rsiibdlsniy. Paris: DIdlsr. 

^ VA^gotkt. Far Maurise Sand. Paris: Ldv>*; 


for introducing love scenes which might well be eptted; bu^ 
notwithstanding these reservations, L'Ayyuda is an interesting 

Bofote concluduiff, wa^must take a huiy glance at ano or 
two mrlals, Tlte .W UmiKm of M. Difa^g groat 
hu jnst •ppcarod, nd the illastrious "ForQr” araet aov 
blush at seeing that one man has been able to accompUsh what ^ 
the whole Acaddmie F^^aise thought impossible, it is quite ' 
a case of ^'Ponds-toi, orave Crillon; on n vaincu sans toil'* 
Tho Jifumal dts demaueUMt ‘with its attractive series of patters^ 
engravings, and fashions, the Ttmr du mmtde, with its sketeW of 
scenery and of adventures In foreign climes, are still fulfilling 
their pr^erous destinies ; and now anoUicr journal specially in- 
tended for tho young, Le journal du la Jeututm. stands forth as a 
new competitor for popularity. AJl these publications are issued 
by Messrs, llochette and Co., who have also deserved the warmest 
thanks of cmlightoned gourmeU hy bringing out the Liw^dela 
pdimerie^p that succulent treatise on cjikes, tarts, and puddings 
which would suffice to immortalize M. GoulFd. 


* i> Uvre de la puHutrut, Par M. Jules Gouffd. Paris and London : 
Hachette & Gi>. 


NOTICE. 

We heg leave to Hate that we decline to return rejecUd cot/tmiwi- 
caiiam: and to ihie rule we can giake no exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T.ONDON BAT.LAI) CONX'ERTS, St. .Tnmert's HoU.— The 

>IIN1NU CX»NCERT pu Suturday nc kC ( Jiuiimry 1 1 m n •t'chicli . Artliti ; 


HINU CX^NCERT PD SuturOay ns%t (Jiiuniinr 1 1 n it'cHicii. ArtHti ; 

- _ ^ MlMUmikd.and Madame Vattyi Mr. K4 -i‘vvn Mr. Xurdhlom. «ud 

Mr. HuiitU'y t thv liimdim Orpliciii UuiutcU. Hiutoilirte, Klvna del Bianio, CM- 

dui'tiH’, .Mr.i. I.. tlaiiifn — TickeU, 1 h tn nr, to !« hod ul' Au«cui. s(t. Jauic.t*« Uail i ~ 


I Ddunv 


r,ONJX)N BALLAD CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall— The 

EVENINQ CONCER'T on WedncMlfty. JoniMiy la. nteu'clnek. Artirtvi Miai 
EiUth Wynm'.MimUiiokii.ind Midame Patoy : Mr. Smin flccv««, Mr. NordbLoin.aad Mr. 
Sauiley \ tUr Lmiikm Orpheut Uuartett. Pianolortc, Madllo. Elvtm del Ulanco. t'oofhictor, 
Mr. J. Ji. lUtlPD. llckciti iH. m la. to, bo iiad of AtMtlu. HC. Joutc.'a llein Bi.iiiiry k Co . 
llullw Hlmvti and tbo prlnHpal MuriewlUsri. 


KEEVKS end .S.\NTL£Y st the lUIXAD 

CKR T, Katurdoy Moruine anjd \Vcilnc8day_l:vniinc._ 


CON- 


gJM 3 

MMlilU) BltlTISII OnCUE8imL COXCKBT, Si Jemes’a 

Hall Tpndnctpr. Mr. Uco. Mount.-^XhnrwIay.Jairaary tf. Military Symphony, Ifaydni 

Overture, ** [*aradi«c ond I'erl.'* Sentiett ■ t;onocrco in A minor, C'uriiM. nanoftifto, Mr. 
W. G. Ciielii*) Ovortore, -KuryanthtV WtlMr. ViwaliMA, Mim Kibth Wynne. Madame 
Vatey. and Mr. £ . IJp]m.^Kkafl«. Km. fld.t Balcony, unrenervi'd, tii.i Area, rcjcrved, -ife.; 
Tiefcele. IM. and le.— Stanley Lucan, Wetirra Co., •<1 New Jlninl.^lrevit Cramer. 201 llournt 
Htfcrti L. (XnA. MS; Cliaitpell, M Keir ISoiid Street; Ollivicr, V; MitelMill, 33 OU Bond btrevti 
Keith, Otu*ap«ule. ^ ^ 

THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS?— 

^ The ELEVENTH WINTER EXinUTTfON of SKETCIJES and STUDIES ii 
NOW OPEN, r ^all Mall Eaet. U'en UU h Ive. Adiniwlun, It, 

ALFRED n. FRIFP, 

iScHfrS GREAT PICTURE of -‘Oil HIST LEAVING the 

PHArrORIUM," with -Triumph of ChrlrtlrtTiliy.” ** Chrinian Martyre,** - F'^arewa 
da Klmlnl," -Noiphyta.*' -TiUiilu," ac., at the DOIl£ GALL KEY, .4ft New Bond 
Ten in His. Ailiiil«etp», li. _ _ 

t ,EGAL EDlJOATlbN ASSOOi^^^^^ ANNUAL 

AJ meeting of Uie ASHOCIATTON. at which Mr. Jualloe Qirein will I'mide, will 
(by the permiMirm of the Bciwhen (tf I.iiicc1n‘« Innj he Iwlil in LiiiiToln'e Inn Hall, at F<inr 
o’cliiuk.tMi Friday, Uie lOUi of January. 1 k;.)._aii pcrooiie iutervelcd hi ivomotliMl thi; ohle(4< 
ofjhc. Jmoclatlon are invited lu attend tin; Mccthiff. _ , _ 

the' LADIES’ COLLEGE, Gnwreiior ' Squen*, SOUTH- 

A aMPTON. Fornded by the llampolure Anaoclatlon Str PruinutliiK Female Eilu* 


JP-oiroua-TIieBbhoporWlNCWBSTRRi Vlecuunl KVEIISLF.Y ; f.ord NOBTIIBROOK. 
/VcinAMr-TbanifhtUmi. \V. COWFEH-TE-MPLE, M.l*. 

The WINTER TERM commemwa January »l. AppHcetionifor the 
Entriea may be addzemed to Uia llOkOHAnr StccuaTAav, or Cu Clio Jiody Priudpvl, Mim 
liA.eiVf<>m ■ — 

tJYDE BAUK COLLEGE for LADIES, J 115 Gloueoster 

Xx Tenmw. Ifydo Park. 

The JUNIOR TERM beidne January s. 

The SENIOR TERM January Sft. 

rMapfetnaM. eoRtelnlog Temwaad Nooiceur Pruftwonh may lie hid oh appUeatlon to the 
LADTiueiibm. 
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nVEENWOOD COLLEGE, new Stockbridge, nantB.-oThe 

f'lfUIT TBTIM or WS onmrmniOB* Vmuwrr 16 and ends Aitrll 9. Pivpftmtiun fat the 
lAndon MfttrimilAtlou, Mid for tho Kiiynl CoUqie or Sucrmijui.- -I* or PartliiuUr*, ni'ply M 
C . WIL LMOI US. /ViWjprit. 

nUKKiVS COLLEGE,' 43 and 45 Harley Street, Wi 

Ijicorjkoreted hy Rpynl Chwtey INoa, flw tlie General Edufatlon i»f Lmllea, 
mill Ibr vnACiQ« CertULcatM of Km>wli>din>. 

.JJEn MAJESTY TllS QUEUE. 1I.II.H. I'UE MUNCKSS UF WALES. 

Vifiioi*^Tho leord Uishutf uf licntliin. 

The CliA!3*<US will RE-OraN fl>r tlie LKNT Trim on Mtniilay, Jannary eo. TImj roiinm 
nl Instruction inrindr* lAim.Fronch, Uormon, Jtullan, Matlieinatm. Natural Phiirwophy. and 
Aninimniiy. (initllali ntid Ijitvmture, ^lleieu( and M'nli-ni IJinUio, 'I'houlofty hhU 

Chiin'h )li«h>r). pravtiu;. Htnauiir, and llmrnionr. ImllviduRi In^tnieilon 1* inriMi In VtAnl 
and IiiictnmieiUttl M arle. Sporiot CImum am fonuod lot the stmljr of Uccuk mid lor Cunversa* 
tiou in Modem Lm«uN^* 

FMkiiMtusrs. Hill partiinilam m tn Fees. ScliolardiliMi, &c., may be oldaiued on 
•pplii-iitiim to Mlei GtttWK. at the (;KilU'i;v OtHoc. 

K. IT. FLT7MPTRE. M.A., Pr.ia. 


COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 46 HarW Street, W. 

TImUIiASSKS In Oila Srhtml, ftir Girls f'lom Fire hi Fourteen, vrill nK-Ol'EN on 
Moiulnsr. January Su. The ibllowing redui'cd w.*ale ni Fi'C* will conur into oiairntiou i 

For INipils imdor T<at £t 4 0 n Term, nr CIO in o a Year. 

For Fnpili Horn Tan to Twelve .... £^ 6 ii a Term, or £16 16 iiaYcar. 

Fur l*uplU fiom Twelve to Fourteen AS A o a Term, or £16 Id ira Year. 

When Three or more flisten attend at the r.ame time, all after die arcdiul an; received at 

nalf-Fem. 

_ ^ E. IT. Vl.UMPTUt:, W.A.. /h^ii. 

D o “v JS Tl" cT O L L E G E. 

iVe>i,inie-TlwRI|i:<it 1[.m. V:.rl URANVILI.r, K (]. 

/Jvnd-JtoMfflr^tlvY. >YM. HELL. M..\.. Ch. Coll., Ctuijhrltl.;^i. 

*JVnne.— Tiiitlnii fioin Ten to FiHmt (•iiIiKaii per nniiutn. iiecoulini; to ace. I'luinrc 

Ibr Hoarders In >1 tail < Planer's Htiii-s', £4ii m ncMitioij to Sflmol F«;i «, 

Tim ('olletfL* will KK-Oi’EN on TniwJuj, J4.iiiiai> I'l. 

T 3 IXCKIIEATH I* luTp R I iiTA UV SH: IlO O I,' 

J‘r,.„!r!l. Thr II.I-. JO..KP1I >'KN.N. 

Jli’V. J. KKMI''JMIiiUM:. late Ft Mow •■f'Cuuifv Cillctfi', CttfihioL'C. 
iivcuntlotui Jt/alhiniiitiKtii .Vnvhr Tlir Itfv. It. .1 . l-’i-'AHfi', A|.A., Fellow ol G'li •.•II. 

.and Cuiii'i t'aml>riii"i-. 

Mr. T TtalMir:, M A., lute -cJioIur ut Oxfonli Mi. VM-i-il 

Turker. MamlulCn ruHi‘i,»e. i 'niTihridu-v . Mr. F, E. tl. Collry-'-, liiit'lni ; 

Mr. \V, £. BurirCJiii, B.A.,tluv« n'li Coliiv*', Uxl.n.l. 

S1TX T.4 1. Dr.r.VltTMENT. 

i/cut/- 3f’f*tn- ..The Kev. J. MOKG \N. J.C.ri.. 'JVitil'y C'olUce, DuMiu. 

Afifi^tant tU'H'f' r Mr. M Hil \‘i I'lf'!:. 11. A.. iVinliriiki ri.llfve, raruhriflcc. 

ItiStrur .'ll *»# /*>'■ 'iv'i'ii/ .V* !i t A* r — Vl r if. tVolilrum. 

lJ.iijhi.ii tui'l 1Fei/<n,r Vi{«(c<*. Mr. 11. Eiti'lHtid. 

Fi'cntJi Mni-h'rr Mr. K. Simn { M.-. !■' i Kmiider, ll.D. 

Gi'Vt^ian .Vii<iio__M:. I'. < ••iijiiilei. li.ll. 

/h'lriiia'i .Viisfi i'«— Ml. li. J. SUeh’ i Mr. .iohn Aul(l,.lun. 

(iVri/fiftfii'Ml nutv'iivj 'Mr. II. Wolll'iatii. 

Eihihltlons uf £&Acach. tenalile fur three yeori, urv awaidvd every jear*to pujtiU proceedinK 
to ill*, rn'ivcrsities 

Clansical and MaMu-matlral .i^rholarduM of £10 are also aivaideU every year. 

Thr next Ttirin (‘omiuri>ves Tnwilny, .fiinimrr 6i. 

Fartienlars as io rhe mode o£ adiiiiMU>n, t<*rni*, luiBidinu-hni]/4p.i, \c.iniuy bo uiitalnrd on 
imUvAtiiin to ihu I'Jtixcu’AL. or by letter to the >tii'retari. K. T^xTkii, CtM}.. I'loprietary 
S^Oid. Hlaek heath. l.on«lon. M.p:. 

N.B. Farttea desiring the udmiwdon nf Pnpila arc reiiurstcd 'if ptiasililel to send in their 
■ppUeatuiti to the fiHCunrABY im ur i.rrylous Ui Thiir.*(lu>. .lanimiy K>. 

friiE il^onh^w.-'t^nr^riMimiiTA^ 

TION ftir tho PTTBlilO BCIUHIL.H i mr«' fVom r.ixht t • i Mu-tuen t nuiidior about Furl v. 
Boye above 'iVclw have m iiaTate namm. Jlvekculiain is liuli -n. hour by rail < J.. l'. .<b U.' tV. m 
IxMidim, teven minutes fr..*in CrjV.al PalAte. and i>ti giavil. Hoys intd, ii i.m h '■I'V 
The next Term K'Klna January Hi, lArJ.w.AddrLss, H< 
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HAUTLEY INSlTfUTION, Soiithiiniptoii— In Ihi. 

„_._rliiuint of Gmcral f.iu'rafure and t* \ NPfD.n’E.'t me pif|'ii*-cd for tlio 

Indian EiiginrerlitgOiKeae. ainl all miI.iT rnluK t'.nnpi (ii:vc Exaii'inMlioiui. In tiii\ Ihi ait> 
mmt uf Knciriwriiia and Tedinich' , Y'.‘l ’i’lln «re tiatiied, b>illi TiifuriMfully uud by 

n Connie ofPnMtlna' Instnietiiui m LuNiiUtorlfH, IVioksIiop*. Jnd m At'oiKs of ncruat < lui* 
•tru ■" - - ■ ' - - - ^ « 

8ti 

lllspenitina ana it'ji«jtt 
eomnwiueea .1 o pu v y (7. 

PKEPAJtATO for JirO.V, IIAKU(.)VV, &c.>4n a liirli- 

^ claw A*'hool for the Sf>NS of tlliN’ri.EMES lu the ni'ijrhlMiurh.nwl i.f ilmin'KU-.nri tiurf 
nvo now V ACANClKh. Aa no str'iiiid> •'Mt*rpiye nuMsiirf'^ aru oduiiti'il. hut eniili-nui.lv, 
well-dlKimscil floys can fjc reoeived. 'I'iie liofiii.'kiio (uran.nnni.'its n ■ tipon hu imiu iiuilfy 
liberal iii.Ale. and as iienrly ns jnMsiliiv 11111^' of a i'nvatc Family. K'U'ii ibi'iil ht’i u w'i''>'>.u 
bedroom. Tncliisive TnuM, an and isi inilnius per onuum. — AddrCM, M.A.. (.urcot 
XltiNC/ « Aile, 9 Ulmimsbury Place. L'iii>l<fn. W.C. 

KAVaI. c.xnETsiTirs.’ae. 

E ASTMAN’S II.1N. Al'ADKMY, SOirpIISEA. -At flio 

Kxamlnation, tn November l-i/i. ALI< the 1*UFILS sent np to cunii-etc were 
CES.*trciL, taking ith. filli, iHh. Ke . phu'rr. 

In June last OiiU'thinl ui all the hj.ral CaUetshins iriwn were tnkm in emnpetilir.n by Ihipilif 
who took 6nl,eth,fith, ifth. lOtJi, Ac., phicfs. FlJX'JI.rt me n-cclicd Hum Eijjhi yi-.ua ufage and 
upimrdK _ 

the Kev. tilSMOP STALEY wihLea to receive into 

his TTouse TWO Di»Y^ to Iw FliTTCA'I’ED wiih 'i.'ni Twfi Shim, luri-d Fificrn and Tai-tve 
Tears, under his oa*ii hiu I'rmb-n-i* iiw-. Situation HchUbr i n-j Villocc. Tvnns Iiic'ubIvc, 
160 Guiueae.«.CroaalV Vh’Brm,iMic.K Temworth. 

TtM)ei 5 irs“iiTi“'K<Ta,^ Gi^iLi 

E.— Hrv. Dr. llCtitll-.s 1 Wramc- Juh, Col. Cam.'!, who lie* Mnec IWA m«SfMl 

over W, with ample Awi..tiuivi; tk^Un-ical Guld NLcdaUuit.ai!.i,pi«|.arc8TWEJA'K FUriLS 
fat vIh' a imvo. ^Baling. \\ . . 

pOOPEK’iT Hliri", WixjLWKjri, ‘ ■ 

v SHIPS, civil, SKttVlCK. M. -Ml. W. M, 

ArKhim iln, and Clieni 
ahom FiuiiuInaUonH. 


■WOOLWICH, 

vv and LTNE.-Ht' 


i ciieniistrvi ban Ima’-u .. 



UYDKOPATHY.—aUDBBOOK PARK, Richmond 
I-HIIOUTON.— BEDtX)]^ HOTBL. Evei^ endeavour U 

^ mKlrttirFiulcithlanMel Hiu1to!t.l«ai|.txbiliii:MtHitc. Spulvw C»llw Roemfw 
Lvlit.. «i4 Ui.ntli'in.n. Bc.*watcT S,rir)u, la tiM Hotel.— CtemaaBlniloiii to Tha 
UlSAUNit. Iti.li.>pl Hote l Coi iipooy, UmlteO. 

WHAT WILL uiis COST to PRINT P— A Packet eon- 

• * taluluff IidurinathiD fbr Author* may be ohtaluni on gpplieathiii to 
11. BARIIKTT & SONS, 1« MARK LANE, LONIKIN. 


A LUMINIUM WATCHES, £1 Is., £l 10 a., £l ISs., £2 2 s. 

Mar\elloiinThtickvefN!re. Marlilne tnailf. Sainv u nunpllud by us to H.]ILn.Uia Prince 
of Wultfji. llluntraliiins Thn-u Stamps-^MlI JjlKlN ft LAWliKT, W Strand. 


and Tt>HUF/r rixX'KPi. to Her Malraty. and tiw Yrtnceof walMi Makoreof tlw 

(ireat t'liM'k of the 1Ii>uiir.ii uf Parliaiiiont. and of the Near Standlird CUwk uf the Koycl 
OImiti tttoj y . Greena'ich. rutabaiue* on application. 

1-:. DENT ft CO., 61 Strand, 31 lutd 33 Royal KxrJianire (adjoining Lloyd'a.!, end the Faotonr. 

.^avoy Street, Strand, iMiiidon. 

W ANff'UT't^Fu RCilAsi>rimiie~'6l!iD 

TEkmi — Purbona hai’InK the above to SElJi ear, furwnrd them l>y float or otlierarfsO, 
and tlirlr valiif will In* m-nt i«i. nitiun.^-Addrcss, Mr. £. ilROVV.vJMi. Dentist, o ChiXarortli 
r-iM'et. I'luldinpton, London. 

/ .^.OOl) CAIUNET^ElJKXitlirHi— liiStTp to'yCH'lNiSH 

nuL'SKS completely, WlliLlAM S. RUIITON )m9. In addiUou to hitoi:n,T Stock 


UED-BODM kUBNlTUUK. 

WA.‘^11STANI)S wide 

Good Maple or (.lak 

Ituut Pollulu'tl Pine 

Muhoiniiiy.riieiilar Marble ti'p 

Reft do. Mfuarc do..... 

DRAWERS 

(ohmI Maple itr Oak 

Rt\«t iviubrdrine 

ne«l Moliogany 

DHES»51.N0-TABLi:S aide 

Gn. d Maple or I lak . 

IbM Puliflii-d rine 

Ib-Mf MHliiigany Drawers 

W MlldUdtKS with Drawera, 

Ten* ‘•.ami llaneltig Sjiuca 
n.iO*lDa|‘le.>ri>ak 

B«>t I'olitlutl l*tue .. 

BehtMahogany s;'.<k. lal. 

Atnericaii AeU, Rireh, Pitch Pine, xr , In pM>]>ortliin. 

dimncluhum ft;hmtcui:. 

Mahornoy f'halm, covered in Italher. btulli r] 

hurmhuir M, 

Mabiivito I’oiiehes b>.f id. 

Mnhi>cHi>y Ditilng-tublcf, tele^eoiif aetion, 
bizu by Jit 


•Vrllle 

3 ft. 

3 ft. 6 ill. 


IXs. Ad. 

nv. rul. 


3Hi. Ad. 

:!V.h. ud. 


Sii4. (kl. 

rrm ml. 


ifj.*. ml. 

"Mil, i,a. 

.wide 

3 It. 

3 ft. 6 in. 


‘JH» !),(. 

37s. Od. 


;i 78. (Kl. 

7'iM. ml. 


7h.e„|. 

rid. 

..aide 

3 It. 

8 ft. 6 In. 


17m. .Ill, 

Hr. ul. 


‘jJiH. >1(1. 

I'V. (l•i. 


4.M. Oil. 

ir.-i. ui. 
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4(t. 

4n.Ain. 

aas . • 

I«'i<. ut. 

u.>M. ml. 


l7o» Ol. 

I‘•.•a. (kl. 


Od. 


:ctf. ihl. 

17iki. Oil, 


1.338. 'Jil. 13.MI. Iht. 


4IY r.iii. 


6 ft. 


Mahoi'any .'-'Mcbtseriln w'tdo £a lAo. jin (m, 

M itii pi’tM -'d'lea bni ks Hu Xl.'i M.*. 

1.U y Ohiiht, s*ulh>,| liu.-adinir Hln. L*l. fiC 


4 ft. 

31.1. (Id. 
'Ha>. IHl. 

a:s. 6*L 
4 ft. 
r,ie, ihl. 

■irie. 0,1. 
IJIV4 iKl. 

4ft.^ 
x'm. nd. 

;i.«4. ivi. 

.'•3. od, 

;,(t. 
P.t7f. od 
VNHi, od. 
yyus. od. 


4S8. iVl. 
khu. ud. 

moi. Oil. 
Oft. 
£11 fOO. 
£i!;i ns. 
to IOOb. 


CEYIAtN WHII’ER- 

ic. -.\fi.W. M. Ll/TTON (Author of Fiivllfh lILituiT, 
u •.I.ry aniTFwfiil in prefianiifr CA.NPfDATKM fur the 
I'f^h lluiifc, South llJll X*ark, llanipntvAil, N. W. 

TPbi'.l\l«TONE‘.— Th<< novri' lTiHISSKY, M.A.V Cb.Ch~ 

Oittord (latn of IVterley Huiiin'. Tinrk*). VREFAKKS BuYri uf Fine and upwardufor 
SRm and other J*UU1..1C HCHO* »LS, at Dtirliaai llouac. _ upwanw lor 

TjXyLKEST()i\^ \V. S. iiliADXACK lia.s VACAN^TOS 

IlirTirUKE PIJPIliS. ThcCour'C of fn*Triu>tion <>cTapil-ir« the Ki»:;Ii».h oml C,>ntl- 
pcntal l.Aovumrea. Claoiuca, Matlicnintie*. and N»i ii rul ■“'eience. 'J’hv unit Term cununeuiva on 
Moi^dcy, Jannarjr lH;3.....A«tdrvw. 1 iic D'sii, Foikeet.i.ii‘. 

^btrcATiON Tii ‘ gkrman y 7— The TnternatiijnJvl 

CX>LLBGE,Go«lo^bcr«. near Bonn, on fhr lihSr.o. 7 -Dr. nASKERVfjj.c 

T««ma,60Uultteaa |H^ annum.. Foe Proniaviiuief uiid iCelercuotti, atiply to J. Euijail Fsb., 
9 Wesibouma FCrk Toi-roce. Ifarrjw IbHul.liundifii. -v v 

X hod e»»u*kler«We exprricnco v.\ on liii own estate, In one of 

IIm be^uirtsur Bwrlauw, 1 wu or 1 1. fee Plil^lJ.H ui EnelLtU fainlllea, to whom lio will 

niTurlioleatte’ition; Oue Vacauey. 

The PttplM have peonliar advautau'a, end iherQ are greae fbelUttos Ibr umirlng the 
Fk^ehlaiigiMfe* ^ 

£or fftrdier tNwUcnUrs. eMrem to the J•nn^)p*| NutiihilUivu of i:oii}og«ie.or ioMr. Atmtim 
BooiNr^n toejto Prince Albert. Buuluync-fur'mur, Praun'. ^ 

UMAKTINjIsRE 

* ▼ tXW.Lr.GJB, Lockaow, TmU^ He inost Ik- n Grailnale of ^n, JbigUah irnlverstty, and 

. w ij— 1 -.1- -...J .1 ,1 T. -.A., . EngUih Education. 

i«h Free Qnarters and 

_ _ iv.' — '• F«i''*-t*elaii«. VIA Suva Canal, l» 

Bombay, and Kaiiwuar lluethinjeetoLiickjww. He will br rvonur*! tojulti hU ApMntmrnt 
not latvr thaw Maioi 1. Oiplce only of ItwtfmMiiaU obould lie unit, a# tlicy will uol be 


WILLIAM .H. MF-RTON. tl.iiiiii) Furuiiihiuir IrnhnmU'ivr, by anjmJnlmcnt, to H.ILif. 
the Ftioct ut Wdleii, binils » t .vrAl.HUl E, euntninui*; ti[ia iduot kMi llluutratlous of his 
ipirivslk'd '•‘I'wk, with LUt id Pr:i‘->b and Pl.in^ of tho ot> iarenr ''Iniw •rooms, post frct*. > 
•M itbffid ‘Street, W.; I. 1 1, i. 3 ai.il I Ni'wiunh Slrect; I. .» iind 0 Pi-rry's Placoi and t 
N* winun \ ..rd. DMidun, W. Thr ('oA of di'livi<rhiff LikmIn to the rrnwt dialanl parts of the 
Emo <1 K.lii'.d«‘>n l>v Itailwu/ is trbUng. WILJJAM S. BUlirGN will aJuum undertake 
di-liu-ry at atniisll h\cl rati*. 

SIIIH'HS, " iVo.—Tliy HEATIIERSTDE COJ.- 

T.FiJ rtONh, forieiiia tugnllier, fur X‘41. a cuinpletQ Arlioretum.einal In variety to aoino 
ol the nil* at In Eiirop>‘- 

TIPiM.X't THORN I ‘IS*. UoAlbriNicP Niir,s.'rles,Rng^1iot, Smtcy, idlers a C(>lle«‘tlon of all 
tbi J ISE'*!' uii.l .N‘K\\ i:ST HAHOy THKE.S and MHltUI'A HI rilEliTO INTRuDDCED, 
hi ** « * t n Su ies td .V i n b cci'h. one l*laut to caeti Spocicf, vu. 

No. 1 —iii distinct riHvics uf fuiiKero. iurliidini; tiio >Mwt an‘I nrwrut ..for £3 (. 

Y .Xii „ „ KverinocuTrec.birnd'-liruhaCiiotCuiurersh....... „ fl .1 

3 .Ml „ „ toll JH-cirliioiis Tret 8, best furtf V o 

4— .'Hi „ „ fliiwcriuKiuid il^tt-fidiaiwd .^dmibs 1 lu 

.*>-.'•0 .. fllinhiiiK luid t’AlliriL' Plants n ‘V A 

•L Ai named i :*• letlra of Kh«xluik*ndr,ins. lu-liiiilnir the flnesl and newest. . « Old 
7 .*10 „ „ Fruit Trees of vArious aorta 3 6 

I'.ueh Cullcctlon rnny bo b*"! xoiKirniely, or the whole for., £tl 0 

XVlitMi more than one i fearJi spcdcs *..> C 'i-Mstlnn fi taken, a corteaponding reduutlou will 
IsMT.iiilf In priee. 

I’hi* I'liie.i* MMit Will rninif, »Vom I to7 fect In lielcht. 

*i'be Pliints will Im‘ eari>i, iy imckrd (without eliaieci. and will be delivered Gree) at dUier 
the 1- Hrnls»rcni,.'b, Rlaek \» inpr, or s>.-iiiincdale .'^totioiis. 

'JVnns- Nvt Cash o>i UI U-furi* iIi-iKTry. Unknown OivrrosiKvndent* will plcaae aiworapany 
their urd'^r* l,v a romptji’ee, X*Obt'Uineu orders payiililn at the llsL'shoi olllisi. ChiHinet erweiiT 
Lunden and runniy Ihuikttoiho Aldeiriiui lirnnch uf which Hunk T. TiioitHToai bog* to ivl'cr 
as r‘> bib triistwortliiniiis. 

>1) T.\ IM^STR Y ^i)ECuiLVn6NS“'il^ 

» * PATENT.— WooilT’speslry enn be applied to all oven surfiuvs. IksIiik mi odaiftation 
Ilf rinl WU.J1I, in licu ut paintiuK ur piuA^r liaiigin.<', l>r>(nK Iwautlful in idfect and cxcvedingly 
durabU. HOWARD te 80N.S, 

Docoratora, irjihnldi ra. and XWot lliriiuet I louring Manufaetnmn, 

*3, »i. A 'J7 Jiernera Hirvet, Lon-lim, w, 

InLATjK’s'l^TKN’r 'STKiilT noiseless' shijtters, 

Self Culling, Fin* and Tlilcf Proof, om lie adapted to any Window or other Opening. 
Prof|ueiiii.{)M free. ..CL A it A U CO., Sole I'atcnUcf. lUthboue X*laco, Vv. t FarDiMancheitcrf 
Liveriiord.untI Jhiblin. 


ri OLD O R 


E A M 

III Jar«,1*. 


of ROSES. 


ITESSK Hi LTTJHN nrriwrc thla oxqidaitc Cosmetic wltli Die greatest rare, fraih doily. Gold 
f'rcoti. S .11,.. *’rf^ irtiiii alkali, tv. i-vr lb. Hold by alJ fashionoldu Druagists and l^rflimera. 
Aek fur I’ll '■UR <ci LCitiN'N iiianufuctures to iweveat (UsuMJoiatineut..-4«aboratory of Flowure, 
I New Rujiil SlicCt, l^miJon. 

TliON^iviNE lirNST^V. & .frBlfBKOXV“MAiiVI^BNl 

X The original loventora and Patnnlei** of tho '* Rsfoty '* Wine Oina, wiUi icparate root 
ten eat’li bottle. All rirKia anil dioiiea. 

-..IlhiHlniteil Prico List* free. 


,T & 00 . 'S EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON ALES, 



returu-d. 


T>EQUIRE1), H GENTLEMAN who has Grndunted »t ono 

XU oftlwUultoniUfBiiifnon-llaldntl^rtiiRfirwanoaly SON, Aaernrmaniwei^.* 
I. Ntutlng aoqutiwtiientai jNiforenoni, Ac., to A. 11., care uf S. Harris, Pi^lww, .t Wi^ia* 
ert WltnoiiLLond^. 


' oftlwUi 
Addreos, ar ‘ 
gate Street 


K INAIIAN'S . LL . WHISKY. 

Tia* calelirateil and most dellolona oM melloif Apirit ie the.very CREAIf of IRIBIl 

SSiSSSnV? '•-* 

WhuInMiir Di'Pftt, n UKRAT TlTOlinELU RTHEKT. OXrOBD HrRBBT, W. 

i^RANt’S MOUELLA CHERRY” BRAND Y. 

V 7 sim*>.iBu TO iiRB UAicmy tbh quecn. 
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fortitudo, &Tid cxilc with simplo calmnesH. Th« real 
THE EMPLUOR INAIOLEON. ciiJmiuatiori of his adversity was reached during the three or 

B \ the peaceful doiitli of the Third Natolhon in exile and four weeks before Sedan, when he flitted about like a sad 
on ' Jhc verge of old age on** of tlio strangest careera spectre Avitli this or that body of what had once boon his 
known to the inemory of man has bt^en brought to a close, troops, with all government [Kissed away from him, with no 
Every variety of good and bad fortune lias been tasted by the authority over his generals, and yet possessed of the keenest 
bile feMi’i.Rou, Born and brought up as the heir to the First sense of the irretrievable mistakes he had made, and of the 
Ein[dre in its height of splcMidoiir, bo 8 ]icut liis youth and blunders being committed unddh his eyes. A man who has 
pririic in conspiracy, his maturity in reigning, nnd his closing gone through such a time lias known ^pangs far keener than 
years in obscurity. And Itis character liad almost as much tho pangs of deatbr 

of inci'Tjaij'tftncy and inef|U!ility as lus fortunes. He was the Tho incidents of die Emperor’s life were so striking, and 
dc^termined, the most obstinate, and yet the most vacil- the indications of his character so unmistakable, that it is easy 
latliig and undecided of nuai. Ibi showed himself iioav a to seize on the general outlinoB of his career ; hut it is iinpos- 
drt jiiny eiitlmsiast, now uit=M!ru])uloiis and energetic in action, sible at present to do justice to him and to hi.s opponents, to 
He bcliuveil in hirnsolf and in hl.^* sler as if ho had a divine balance the bad and good in his life, or to attempt to fix Mb 
mission, and yet spent many of his years of power in taking place in history. There is one test, however, that may fairly be 
minute prectautiona against minute dangers. He could think applied to the memory of a man just dead which is of gt^t 
and do great things, but he never thought or acted them out. value. When his death brings all we know of him rapidly 
Ho wuu greatneSht l:y e.xccssive lonuirity, .'i.mJ lost it by excessive and vividly before our minds, is it on the good or on the bad 
ciiulion. Bitterly as bo di.snpj’oiukd many Avhosc causes he wo know of him that we instinctively dwell ? There can bo 
adopted only to relinquish thoin, lie probably disappointed no one no hesitation in saying decisively that it is the good side of 
SicHliitterly as himself; for lie niun liave been conscious that he the K5tr£U0i;'s life and actions that first occurs to us; and that 
was constantly aiming at more than ho accomplished, and we have to think and remember in order to balance the good 
that the inlirniities of his intelJoct and chnmcter were the real with tho bad. His dcvotctlnoss in hiendaliip, his sublime in* 
w'-.ciut of his failiuT. That lio .'should have succeeded so much difference to defeat, his patient preparation for greatness^ sisiao 
and so little must havl& been an cnigrija to himself as well as on us os wo think over his early history, boforo we allow our- 
t(> the world. In early life he dared not only to conspire, solves to smilo at tlie recollections of his silly imitations of hia 
which is not much, but he dared to bo Bupremcly ridiculous ; uncle and tlio absurd eagle of Boulogne. That for twenty, years 
luul rldiculu is fatal to most miai, and to almost every French- ho kept France quiet, gave her a fair share of glory, made her 
man. la 1 S 4 H ho found that five millions and a half of hia rich, contented, and powerful, and trauBfonued Pans, naturally 
countrymen Imil ceased l^langli at him, and saw in him the strikes us as tho main thing; while tlie terrors of.Uie CoHp 
best guardian of their dearest interests. When the time came d'F.tat, the disasters of Mexico, the audacious jobbery of hia 
for the linal struggle ho was luliy equal to the emergency, lie 8 at.elii<.cs, and tho ruinous exhaustion of tho finuncoa of Paris» 
arranged his plot with si crccy and success, and he executed socm subsidiary aud comptirativcly unim^rtaut. His generous, 
it wilii a pcrii.-ct di.srcgard of honour, justice, an<l lucrcy. He enthusiasm for Italy, and what he did for her, outweigh what 
forcxHl the Crimeau war on Franco for his own jxilitical ends, he loll undone, or what he did to disappoint her ; and Magenta 
and ho invented the Italian war under tho impulse, not only and t5olforino cover the siege of Kome and his coquetting 
of a calculating ambition, liUt of liis own personal and with tho roPF. and Montana. Above all, this exile dying in 
gentTous sympathy wltii Jiaiiuiis. But prudence stayed his Englaud appeals strongly to the memories and gratitude of 
hand at Vilhifranca, aurl he never after\vard«« show«;d more than Engilshmcn. Ho was probably at one time the only ftian in 
half a heart in any of his undertakings. lie throw away the France who was in heart the friend of England. Ho made 
blood iiud treaauro of Franco in the absurd Mexican expedi- the English alliance the basis of his policy. He lepresaeii^ 
tion, and tlien meekly succumbed to the arrogance of the bitterness against England which at a critical mbiuent 
United States, and left Maximilian to die. lie threw away Uireatened to ovcifiow. He treated Knglii^incn with friendly 
the golden opportunity of mastering Gfriuany offered by the favour and magniiicent hospitality. He abolished passports in 
invasion of Denmark, and thou had lo look on [lowerless while favour of Eughshmen, and while his own subjects hod to wait 
iSadowa was being fought. He who had astomshed and and be examined as if tlicy were convicts, cockneys proudly 
overawed Jiiir^>e, nnd on w'hose mysterious phrases men and stepped by uncontrollod, as if thty bad been beings of a superior 
nations hung Ibr their fate, dwindled down to intrigues and race. IIo borrowed Free-trade uom England, and, against the 
smalUschemus and bartcrings for little gains, and came to see wishes of his people and their representatives, cunciudod the 
hinisclf jockeyed and bullied by Bismarck. He could less Treaty of Commerce, not only as a ineasuro financially bene- 
aud less, aft lime went on, make up his mind how to rule at fidal to Franco, but as a means of binding toge^r tl^ tyr.o 
home, Socioty got first tired of its saviour, then irritated at nations by tho ties of kindly iiitei*oour 8 e. When aokhow- 
liiin, and la^itly, impertinent to him. was one day for ledging all this, wo can afibrd to ignore that tlie English 
nothing but the sword luid tho police, another day ho took alliance gave hint respectability and position in Eurojie, and 
to crowning tho edifice, aud offered what he called liberty to was os much dictated by prudence os by uiything else: Kor 
his people. He tried Minister after Minister, and none of them need we core to remember that he or his ageiHs entered iiito 
would suit hlm,fr>r none could plense a master who never pleased a seemi scheme for striking a treacherous blow ut English 
himselC He sUktd his fortiuioa ou a great final plebiscite iuterem by the seizure of Belgitun. He was our friend, not 
, ^to oan<^U. aud approve of all he had done ; he succeeded, and a perfect or a fiiultleas friend, but still a friend, hearty and 
* Witi fidgfitcusd set the nature of his success, Al last he had constant ; and Eiif^nd lias sliown its appreciation of bis friend* 
resource but a' war wdiich he did not wish, and as to the ship, not only bjp>|llia admiration and flattery of him while he 
i^o of whmh he had no confidence. He saw his whole was successful which sometimes degenerated into obse'qaious^ 
ad^msttauve system melt down like a palace of ice in the ness, but by an undemonstrativo respect to him since he lost 
SUU' M spriiig f Md tlHMi came Sedun> cuptlvity, and wK iiwcrown, and by sinoera regret at bift death. 

Sut..dh^ imAi^ih ]were^Uibitt«rest>h^ Deaiii If the interest awakened by tite news of the Emferob's 

W 6 ^ have .hjr.Mitt at ftedan 5 and death is great in England, what ihilit.it be in Franco ? How- 

be^jjr captivity j ever high party spmt may run tiliete, few petaons in France^ 
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«nd still fewer in Paris', can hear without many mingled fool- 
illgs oFtlui I’leso of a illh in which the life of tlio COUUlry, aud 

fitiil t.r t)io Bcem-ui uo ouG Uluo V) 1)6 centred. 

Politically, the Kmi'i.hou’s death will pn)hably not have any 
great iuiinecliato cAect; and jiorhapa thei^ lUjay oven bo a 
sense of relief at tbo thought that tlicro is one sourco of. 
daugor cKtinguished. Whatever virtuea or rocommendatious 
Jmj'i rinlisiii may liavo had, they are not tranamifisiblo by 
DK if ih .scent, and among pretenders to a (Jrown tlic son of 
the Kmi*i:i:ou has nolhing to make hini prominent. The j 
Second Jhiipifo 42 anio into existence becaiwo the EMriiUOu 
was a very remarkablo man, having very special personal 
qualities that fittod him to asjtire to power and to use 
it. Parties Unger on long after the reasons of their ex- 
istence have ceased, and tho few I'.iithful Honap:vrtist.s will 
scarcely endure the dulness of a life de.sli Into of .the excite- 
ment of plotting in behalf of the dynasty to which they are 
lttUicho(,l. Ilut an amiahlo boy would ho cither the tool of a 
militiiry dictator or the ]ilay thing of ti constitutional 
Uinustry; and, in olLiicr case, his rule would bo entirely uulike 
that of X vi’ocFON II L So completely iiuiat [uiperialism, in ilie 
phase ill which Franeci liaa rcccnily been used to it, perish 
with ito author, that the interest Jolt in the career of the 
Eiijjnrc will va[)i<lly hcvonio historicfil and not. ptditical. To 
IVcnehin^ ii ea],al»loof rcll*.ctic,’i aiul of an iiujuirtini surv<*y of 
Friinco diiei historical iiilcj'cst will increase rather than diminish 
ns tiin-- ;/o«. ri(iri. There is no qu^^brion that onn Jiavcaodeep an 
irnjKvri ui.v to I hern as I Ins tjur-htion how it was that tlic Second 
Kmjiii-e was so umg and yo hrilliautly aucccsiiful. lii England 
thoro is too nmdi ivadhiess to supply the answer, and to s:ty 
tluit the reason is that tUo Frsncli were lit for nothing better. 
Tn f;ul the (':;eessiv(- adruiratiou felt for tho KMri:i:uu at one 
time in Jjn^d.iud sprang largely from im iiiHiilar contempt for 
foreign-'.u'S ; and men who would luivo thought this Iroo uses of tho 
bayoiu’t iiiid wholcrialc. cxportaliona to Oayciiru*, and govern- 
ment by pulic'‘Tuen and priests and pri'icts, abuminuMc and 
iutoh r.tblw if apjdiccl to EngliylitYicn, tiivlmly pronounced thorn 
fCwi^cdy . iduid lo tho French, just us scnpuiro ured to be 
quob’d couiplaevntly in the United StatCii u* provo that. God 
xnlenrL li all bUek people to be alavc^-i. Freuchnion will 
natural n h.-M a dilifi.i-tjut llinguago ; and, difttrucied a.s Frunoo 
is, the best sign of the liiuos ;s the geni.ivtl desire to show that 
Fraiir.0 is tit for somiahiug iriuch better than iho J^ccond 
ISinpiro. . But, to show suinothing more than nluise 
of the ?5eco.ud Eutpire is iicah^d ; and if ihn judgment of pos- 
terity pronoun :vs tliul liio Second Em|>ire was a brilliant 
but uiilbrtuniue ( [liacide in ihu iiistory of Franco, wo may bo 
Burc that it will .iho pronounce that numy of the faults and 
vice.s (d* th'' gov4 riinKrit of the E:;i’J.r:oii were to be utlributcd 
quiU; a*v much to llic ruled u.s to <ho niier. 


na.MG .ii:xiri;uE am) ccEdFiLsc^uY suiimvisioN. 

TI T l^ MILE and Mr. IbnoiiT have probably the saraj 
fibject in the Ictt^ira \vhi<di they have publialic^l on two 
diileivHt parts of the c.uhtrovursy on laud. Mr. (.’ojuuin’s 
CHSliy on coiiijiulpory subdivision iiiny be pupp<:j.Hcd to oxpre.ss 
i^iuv,in‘\s opinitm on the expediency of reversing the law 
and prsietice of Ena hind , 'Ihvo or tln\:e weeks ago Mr, 
liOWK in his K])eech at Swindon ridiiMiliKl Loud SaUsbuky’.s 
suspiciun that the Government nn'ditated a general and 
minute subdivihion of land. For tho prceent intentions of tho 
Cabinet Air. Low kw able to iini^wvr; but Air. Gj.adsioxe'.s 
future policy has uftt:u been indicated a year or two in ad- 
vance by the late FpK'Udext of tho Board of Trade. It is 
almost un allowablo ligiini ol' speech to a.sHert, with Lord 
SALl 2 >lu;nv, tlittt Uio GovKrnmc-nt is about to do whatever Mr, 
BmouT wishes to be done. Nine years ago Mr. Cobden, even 
when ho composed an elaborate argiiini.nf. in favour of the 
Frmich systeiii, oddly remarked that no one, ns far as he 
knew, proposed to iutroduco the suine law into Englaml. 
Sbeo that time revolutionary projects of all kinds have be- 
cotac &niiliar ; and Mr. Buigut p(:irliap8 intends to re-enter 
public life OB the advocate of a uchemo for the aboUtfon of 
the lauded gentry and of the class of tenant-farmers. * Mr. 
Mill contents himself for tho proiaont by answering tho rc- 
coddito arguments of certain tiioorist^ who are inclined to 
discountontUice an^ modilication of tho existing law on the 
ground that tlie strength of landowners would increase with 
their uauiberB. Thero is no doubt that, ua Air. Mim. and Lis 
friendly antagonists concur in believing, the subdivision of 
pi'openy in Fiance offers an insuriaountnhJo impedimuni to 
the acloptif m iu th^t country of tho iviU projects wliich are from 
time to time ad^'anced at Jbaubutino or Geneva* It is utterly 


useless to argue wldi four or five millions of French peasants in 
tho lioi)e of Convincing them that tho world wotdd bo Vetter 
Stllll hdppidr if their little proportles were administered for tli^ 
general good by a benevolent Government. Discussion £' 
uot in their line, but a disputant who eUptossed their un- 
conscious convicimn would only re|dy ^at they care nollung 
about Uie iraxirovomotit of the world, and tluit tlicy wiu 
speedily dispose of any pbilanthropic intruder who meddles 
with Uioir laud. , Tiirco years ago they voted almost unani- 
mously in favour of an absolute Sovereign who had earned 
their confidence by sending Socialists to Cayeiiiio, or by 
shooting them down in tho streets; »*ind when M. Ga-mhetta, 
who may perhaps sometimes talk SocialUni to artisans, 
addrc^^sccs a rural population, ho is above all tliiu^ careful to 
assure thorn tliat tbo Republic will preaervo their property. 
Mr. Mill meets tho objections of Ids Communist friends by 
stating his opinion that llio 8u-cnllod Nationalization of the 
land is too remote a probability to bo considered in deciding 
on a course of political action. lie would hiniaeif 
greatly prefer the introduction of small freutioids to the 
present practice, and bo regards primogeniture both as 
unjust to younger children, who are partially disinherited, 
and ns the basis of hereditary aristocracy. As Mr. Mill 
ooiisidera that the abolition or restriction of entails would not 
tend largely to iucroasc iho number of small pr4)prietor3, there 
can be uo doubt that ho supports the muisiircs which iiro 
likely to be iutroduced by the Goveninient, almost 
sively as stops to au entire cluuigc in tlio distribution ui 
hindcd property. 

It is Biirprihing that an able rnd accomplished reas^mor 
sliould iittacb any importance lo the argument of supposed in- 
justice inflicted ou youager children. In a couiitiy where 
descent into a lower social rank is foil as one of the most iti- 
iolerablo of hardships, the custom of primogeniture is thf 
only possible senirity for the coiitimianco of fainilh's iu thti 
position which tlioir Ibunders have attained. Experience 
show.s that the owner of a considirablo foituuo for ilic mosi 
part exerta liimaeif to provide for his younger sons in pro- 
lossioris not inconsistent with thoir hubilto and jirotouBiniis, tual 
prribnbJy in a majority of caat\s nil ids desccuiUnts during 
two or three generations contrive to luaiutHin their rank as 
geutiemon. It would be niucii more plausible to contend 
that primogeniture is injuri^jus to the elder or younger 
sons of others than to culiivato an entirely gratuitous 
compassion lor its iimiiodiata victims. Tlio class of 
idlers living on potty incomes is los? numcions in 
England than in Fmnce, noi.wdrh3taiidiiig the sniallnoKM of the 
patrimony which is commonly iuhcritCMl by cadets. If all the 
meinhers of families which are practically aflbotcJ by primo- 
genituro were consulted, there cuu be little doubt that, wdth 
tew cxcoptiouK, they would approve of the maintonaace of 
the custom. The strong fooling of tho injustice of uueqiuo 
division which prevails in France is founded on the cxpericiico 
of previous bubdivision. Jt might be unjust^ as it is ap- 
parently inconvenient, to leave to tho oldest son tho whole of a 
petty ireehold, unless tlio younger bi'others had found riieans 
to support tlicinselvos in some suitable occupation ; yot tho 
old freeholders of England habitually kept tlioir eBtates undi- 
vided j and tliey aro now gnidually disappearing, not because 
they have been converted lo the French theory, but in conac- 
qucncu of tlie increasing sacritice of income to which all 
landowners are compelled to submit. Even in those parts ol' 
Kent where gaveikmd has been , established in ciisc of 
intestacy from time intmemoriai, many small freeholds still 
exist which ciia only have boon preserved by a deliberate 
ado|>tion of the practice of primogeniture. 

Mr. Mill himself probably atUichcs more importance to 
tho uiulciuable tendency of primogeniture to create and 
maintain an aristocratic class than to tho imaginary grievance 
supposed to lie inflicted on younger children. Mr. G>udkn and 
. Air. BuiGirr never conbealed their antipathy to the social 
] Huptirioriiy and political influence of the English landoi/ncrs. 
I A * an ardent admirer of tho Imperial system, Mr. Cobdkx 
j naturally expatiated on tho aftitulimenfc of the small French 
i freeholders to order; and liu perhaps willingly tolerated their 
I notorious and entire iudifference to liberty. According to 
I Mr. CoBULN the pcasauta wore, through tlieir Imperial repre- 
i soutntivo, mivjoura of tliat society which has, * since Mr. 

I OopTuix's death, found necessary to save itacdf with the 
' uKi of tliu army of Versailles. Ai. EtiXAN, who* knows the 
I FVcncH peasantry better than Mr. Cobdeh, has lately pobBshed 
! his impressions of the political blessings which follow from the 
I subdivision ot the land, and from the practical ejttinotion of 
tlie rural aristocracy. During tho war the ^pidal Frej(t<4^- 
maii of the country districu was indifferent to the mb^rtuitva 
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of oveofi tliDy difeetly ftffeoiied Mmdelf Afl^ 

nerighhoura ; and in ordinary times Ids only pv^&t^nco la 
j!or die candidate who can persuade him that he will either 
reduce taxation or promote local improvomenta at ex« 
penao- of ibe State. M. Rexan*^ who can acaqcely be re* 
garded as a bigoted Coneervative, has only one theoretical 
remedy to propose for tlie dccadonco which iu his opinion 
has olrcod}* eomilienccd ; and ho candidly confesses that the 
treatment which ho hypothetically recommends is absolutoly 
impmcticable. In M. Kenan’s opinion, patriotism, public 
spirit, and ^neral cultivation might perhaps be revived and 
promoted if only it wore possible to renounce equality, and 
by the partial consolidation of small properties to establish iu 
all pitta of iho country a middle and tin upper class ; or, iu 
other words, to copy the inatitutioua which Mr. Mha. iind Mr. 
l^r.icnT aro impatient to demolish in flnglund. It is not ne- 
cessary to insist on an acceptance of the doctrines of M. Kknan 
or of aiw otlior tlicorist ; but a %VTiter who dclies pojmlar pre- 
judice iiirnidhcB eomo evidence of the sincerity of hia convic- 
tions ; and it is well to remembor that there is another side to 
the question of peasant ownership. It is not a cause for 
regret tliat Mr. Mill and Mr. Bkiout should direct attention 
to tho ulterior consequences which alouo would make an 
alteration in the pri'scnt law of primogenlturo valuable to 
one party or dangerous to the other. It is now scarcely 
di;<puted that the exisriug law of intosUicy correspunda to the 
intentions which would, in the majority of cases, have been 
formed * by the deceased owner of land. Any change in the 
law will be inoperative, c.vccpt as far as it forms a prccodont 
or a pretext for much more sweeping legislation. If Mr. 
C'oHDKN hod believed in his own curious assertion that no ono 
uicditated on alteration in the law, he would scarcoly have 
troubled himself to collect evidence iu favour of com}>ulsory 
subdivision. His statement tliut the net produce of land is* 
greaticst in small farms is not even trio' of riundcrs ; and it 
i.i, ns the Duke of i5omli:.si;t lately stated, notoiiously untVue in 
France. Kiigland with its [irimogoniture, its entails, and all iho 
other pretended imped iuioutB to cultivation, produces larger 
retiuus in proportion to tho outlay than any other country. 

Tlio revolution which wotild be circchid by too adoption of 
Mr, CoiUiEN's thcoiics would be startling iu its nmguitudc. 
After iho lapse of fifty ye«Ta both country gentlemen and 
largo tiiiiiiit larmcra vroukl, witii fuw exceptions, have ceased 
to exist. WJiethcr it would bo for the interest of niuuu- 
iactiii'crs and other capitalists to become the sohMjbjccls of 
]>opular envy and cupidity may bo advantageously con- 
iiidtired by iesB pas.sioiiat«2 parti.sma than Mr. CoaufN and 
i\lr. Rkigiit. It is not found that in Franco the law of com- 
pulsory subdivision, has tvnd/id to promote harmony and good 
will bclweeu tho rich and tho poor. rerlKq>s tho cotton- 
spinners may enjoy tho privilege of being tho lust to be 
devoured; and tho farmer will undoubtedly pcrisli before 
them. It is BCiu'cely prudent in democratic missionaries to avow 
their ulterior objects at tho moment when, like Mr. TuCvelyan, 
they arc exerting thenisolves to sow discord between landlords 
tmd tenants. It must bo perfectly obvious to any intelligent 
farmer that tho French law of succession would cut up all 
England, after tho pattern of Prance, into little patches of land 
to be cultivated by the freeholder without hired assistance. 
There would be no question of compensation for unoxliaosted | 
improvements or of li.xity of tenure, for tliere would no longer 
be, as a general practice, either landlord or tenant. The 
farmers have already been warned that, in Mr. Gladstone's 
opinion, the orunty representation which, sinco the establish- 
ment of secret voting, is no longer controlled by tho landlords, 
ou^t as soon as possible to bo transferred exclusively to tho 
agrieultural lalmurers, who would form the majority of the 
new oonstituenciesb The farmers are now told by Mr. BttiGiiT, 
who i» indirectly confirmed by llrlr. Mill, that the democratic 
piAl^ think it expedient to substittlto: spade labour in petty 
freeholds for the more claborsfo methods of cultivation whicn 
arc peeuliar to England. . Perhaps it may bi some consolatioa 
to cynical landowners tliat they aro not destiuod to fidl 
alone. 

M. TBIlBRSi: ON TOE LAST DAYS OP THE EMPIRE. 
riMlEliE ji n o port of the evidence collected by tho Par- 
X lianioatety GotnmiSBiOB appdinteii to inquire into tlie 
history of* the late wav more infereislijig' in itself, or caiculatt»d 
to throw more light oik. the chohMster* French parties, than 
that which relates to the time ef feverieh excitement whidi 
prevailea he^w^ tlm recent of the news of Sedan aiid the 
I^oluticf&'of two 4 ^ of September^ H. Tuisrs mdroespo^ 
oiaBy gives a flketch 6f wh#t happened within his own know-* 


Mgo, which for liveliness and prepancy is not surpassed in 
the best parts of his historical writings. Ufl bad been ap* 

pointed one of the Deputies who, with a certain number of 
Benators, Ministers, and Generals, were to form tho Council 
of the Dcfduce of Pkris; and he took the greatest trouble 
to see Uiat the most was being made of the fortifica- 
tions of which he was tho author, although ho all alox^ 
strongly insisted that, unless tho army of MacMaeoW 
was rceulled to Uike part in the defence, instead of being 
sent to relieve Bazaine, the desi^i of the Ibrtifications coola 
not be carried out, and the deience must necessarily prove 
unfluccesafuJ. On Thursday, September i, die day w'licn the 
battle of Sedan was fcught, ilie Gnincil of Defence hold, as 
usual, an. evening sitting, and M. TniEUS was expressing hie 
views with much energy, when M. Jkkoee David gave him 
a mysterious hint to desist, as ho had a private communica- 
tion to mako to him. M. Tiiieks obeyed tho hint, left off speak- 
ing, and soon aflcrwords the Council broke up at one o’clock 
in the morning. Wlien M. TaiEns was in the street out- 
side, M. Jl-rome David joined him, and informed him 
that the Euri:iiou was a prisoner, ami MacMabon mortally 
wounded. Overcome with the news, M. Turtles prolonged hia 
walk, and for a long port of tho night the pair paced up 
and down tlie Bridge oi' Sollorino. M. Jeuoee David was 
nut there, however, solely to impart bad news; he came 
to preparo the way for overtures from tho Empress to 
M. Tiiilrs, and at three in the morning a note was sent 
M. Mleimle, a devoted Ineud of the EMritESS, stating Umt 
hu would call on M. Trikks tho next day. At five M. TiinsRS 
started to insj)cct the fortiBcutions, and on his return he was 
visited by M. w^ho announced tliat he was autliorised 

by the Empi^ess to ask for tlio advice of M. TniLiis. The 
veteran statesman was too prudemt to commit himself, and 
pointed out that ho could not say what was to bo done without 
becoming tho Minister of the which w‘as out of tlie 

question. On Saturday Princo M£rrEitNUM< renewed the 
application, and met witli tho same answer. But at the same 
time that he rcceivod these ilatteriug solicitations from the 
Jmperial iauiily, ho received solicitations equally fiatlering 
from tlie leaders of the Left, to wiilcli ho responded cautiously, 
but much more warmly. Tho Revolution was, they urged, 
inevitable, if not already acconi]>iished, and patriotism bade 
M. Tiiikrs to place himsth' at lu head. Ho qbsulutcly 
declined to accept the position ai'signcd to him, but he 
indicated what was the course that, in his opinion, 
should be taken. His scheme was to make use of what 
ho terms the repenting Corjjs Lcgislatit) get it ut once 
to declare the throne vacant, procure an armistice, enact an 
electoral law, and dissolve itself so as to muko way for on 
Assembly sj[>ccialJy called to decide ou the destinies of France. 
Tho leaders of tho Lcilt did not o^ienly assent, but neither did 
they dissenL They simply waited. M. Tiiir.as is quite 
positive that they did not conspire, or in any way force on the 
Revolution. The Imperialists were equally iimctive. Thera 
; seems to have been a heUf-formed project among some of 
I ihctm to otgAuizo a new coup (Tetat^ and arrest possibly M. 
Thiei^s himself, and, at least, all the deputies who were tlioujd^ 
BpQcially dangerous. But the evidence distinctly diows that |he 
Council of Ministers never euturiaiiied or dismissed the 
position. It was only a vague scheme of persons vilio had 
' neither the meatis nor the resolution necessaxy to carry it 
, out. Friday and Saturday thus passed anay ; tho 
Eiifress thlukixig of Franca lAore than of her finally, and 
turning in despair to tho mini whom she tliought capable 
of saving tho country ; the Left not provoking revolution, 
but thinking it inevitable ; tho Imperialists utterly dismayed 
and cowed, without resolution or ciipacity, or schemes Isid or 
good ; Olid M. Thinks courted and looked up to by every one, 
and wjtli the iucontcetablo superiority of having a definitoaim 
before him. 

Although tho EmI'REss must have known the general result 
of the battle of Sedan on tlio evening of the 1st, and altliougli 
many persons iu Paris knew on the zud what hod liappensd, 
it was not until tho afternoon of tho 3rd that tho Ministors 
weA called together by the KMniEss to rcceivo official mfor- 
mation of tho disaster. Every one agrees that the liMi’KKSS 
exhorted her ndvisers to think only of France, and not of the 
dyufi&ty ; and a proposal that she sliould leave IVris and 
lix tho scat of her G-ovLrunicut in some proviiicLil town 
was rejected ou tho ground that it might lead to a civil 
war. Tlio resoluticin to which tha MiuiBtry came was 
that a proposal sliould he iiriudc to tlie Assembly by 
which die Count of PaI (K.^o slionid be /ua«lo LicuUmaiii- 
Gentrrul of tlio Empire, dm Assembly should apijoiiit an 
Exeeutivo ConuniBsioo, aud the EMraicss should have no oilier 
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pow«r left her than that of approving the choioo of the 
Aflaombly. The early bonra of the sitting of the Assembly 
on the Sundity morning were consumed in debating this pro- 
poml and comparing it with that of M. Tuiers, which w’oa 
ultimately adopted. It was the delay caused by the discussion 
of this inopportuno proposal that, according to M. TuiEits, 
was the real cause of the shcccss of the Itevolution. M. 

Jkmomk t>avu,, an arugm Imjierialisi, doelared before tko 

Coiuuiidslou tliat| oven alter he liad two years to think over 
the matter, h«f could uot see any diirorcucc between the pro- 
jjosal of the Ministry cuid that of M. TuiEits. lint the 
difference was vital ; and iiltlimigh hfiiicst Bonapartists might 
bkve thought their proposiil the only po.ssiblo one, as they 
could not abandon the dynostj', yet it la obvious that 
the proposuil of the Ministry waa meant to maintain the 
Empire, while that of M- TniEua treated it as at an end. 
If tho proposition of M. Tnuuiis Jiad been can-ied at an early 
hour, and irumediutcly made public, the Asaombly would Lave 
anticipated tho Kcvolution by declaring the Empire at an end, 
would have iiasuiiied a legal authority that would probably 
have been recognized, and might iierliaps have inatlo way for 
a new AB.senibly tliat would have tcrnuLiated tho war. But 
while the dct;iild cf the proposiil wore being considered in tho 
Bureau to which they wore nilUrrod, and Al. TuiKus was jiwt 
putting the finiitliing strokes to his dralt, tho crowd burbt in, 
and tho Assombly broke up. TIjo leaders of tho Lelb Avent 
to the iloLol do VilJo, and thuro ;icccpted or seized on tho 
functions of a new Government. M. Tuieks throughout 
Bpt'uks in a tone of the greatest friendliness low*an.ls the 
leaders of the Left. In his eyo.s, after tlio folly of the Boiia- 
parlibts had made impossible the ordy true plan for tho eafety 
and good of tho country— -that of concentrating all power for 
the nLOincut in the A&senibly — it waa the course taken l)y die 
leaders of tho Loft, and that alone, that preserved Paris from 
then and there falling under tho dominion of the Comonme. 
It is true that by a concurrenco of unfortunate circumstanced 
thu Cl lumber was loft unprotected by soldiers, and this led to 
tho tut«tl ab>cuce of all resistance which ^he rnob experienced. 
Whether this was tho result of an unlucky miskike, os M. 
Thjebs .<iugg03ts, or was tho fault of General Tnocau, as the 
Bonaparlist witnesses plainly declare, is not now of very great 
importance. The e.^aenlial point is that tho opportunity of 
liuticipating the iluvolucion was Viiz, becauso tlio Bonapartists, 
from luitUnd and honour^tblo motives, could not bear to seem 
to bo giving up tlio Empire altogether, while the 
though sincerely anxious to consider nothing but the interests of 
France, could not be expected to insist herself on abdic^iting 
without the step being suggested to her as necessary in thu 
mterosts of tho country. 

M. Tuinas, after the Government of September was formed, 
retired to his beloved studies, as ho tells us, and fondly hoped that 
he might bo left undisturbed. But this was not to bo, and that 
appeal was made to his patriotism whicli lod to las going the 
round of Europe in search of support for France. In the 
short time — it was only two days uud a half — ^that ekifiscd be* 
tween his receiving tho news of Sedan and his linding a Itcvu* 
lution of which he disapproved succc-ssful, he showed <piite 
enough of the real bent of his mind and character to make it 
clear what would bo his course in any moment of emergency. 
It b this that connects iliese hi^itorical memorials with current 
politics. What M. TurEOS tried to do and to avoid doing 
then, he has tried to do^oud to avoid doing over since. He 
'then found himself lifted into cminonce bocauso Bona- 
partists and Kepublioatis both needed him, and both 
were wiUing to purchaso his support on almo.st any 
terms. lie kept aloof from both, striving to establUh something 
in tho way of a Government that would do for tho moment, 
engage the attention of tlic nation, and preserve the general 
respect for legal authority, lie was inclined to spare the 
vanquished Imperialists as much as possible, and he always 
spoke of tlio EnruEss with the utmost respect. On tho otlier 
htuidi he was on tho most friendly terms with tho leaders of 
tlie Left, and now speaks of them as of persons who rendered 
France a great service. But he meant, if he could, to get 
tlie Imperial dynasty quietly out of the way, and to keepnhe 
^uins of goveranient in the hands of men accustomed to 
adniinistratiun, but whose political principles were far aloof 
from those of the supporters of tlio Left. He acted then,' 
in shore, vory much as he is acting now. lie made use 
of a repentant Corps L^islatif just as he does now. lie 
•is willing to bo on lairly good terms with the Bight so 
long as he can koep them from being outrageous and 
fanatical. At the same time he let it bo clearly understood 
that tlie leaders of the Iieft were so tax from being Cum- 
xnuuists that they were the saviours of Forb from tho Gom- 


muniMa Thus, useful to all parties, and polite and oon- 
ciliatory even to those who opposed him, he nevertheless 
partly by adroitnesst partly by superior insight into affaird, 
kept himself dear of we blunders into which others were frill- 
ing, and placed before himself a definite and practicable aim| 
although ttib aim was bufc^ tho tcmpomiy one of getting Frouoo 
to adopt a policy that would onaUv U iV SUfUlUttllt Qi OpCOilU 
crisis. It IS scarcely too much to say that, whatever might 
have been said of M. Tiiisns then may be said of him now, 
although the parties with which ho has to deal, and the crisis 
whicli he is ondeavoiirlng to help France to surmount, are 
obviously of a vory diilurent cliarauter. 


THE WELSH COLLIEUS' STRIKE. 

rilliE strike of the ironmasters* colliers in South Wales has 
JL happily up to tho present time not boon accompiniod 
either by dislurbaiico of order or by violation of contract. It 
ifk not disputed that tho men had a right to leavo the pits in 
preference to accepting the proposed reduction of wages by ten 
per cent. It HCcuiH to be aisHuniod that their detonuinabiou is 
iip'proved by tho thirty thousand or forty thousand irou- 
workiTs who are thrown out of work by tlio discontinuance of 
the supply of coal ; and the colHors uro entitled to .'ict ex- 
clusivcdy with reforenco to tlieir own interests, even if their 
rofitsal to work indirectly ulTocts the interests of their neigh- 
bours. Even if it were clear that the strike was unjust to 
the ciiiployeis or to .any other doss, it would be useless to 
treat t\ conllict of forces as a subject lor moral rdlectiour. It 
is much more cerlaiu that t!iu strike is a luiaforluric than that 
it involves any culpability on cither side. Tho VV'elsh iron- 
masters will lose piolits corresponding to a payment of wages 
wliich e:uuu>t Imvo been loss than ioo,ooc/. per week ; aud 
thu consumers, who must draiv their sup[>lics from oilier 
districLs, will find that diminished production is repre- 
seiiUHl i>y increase of price. Jl seems that tho majority 
of the culUors will for tho pWHent receive from their G'liiuii 
a suillcient ulluwunco to sccur»i tlnun against extreme want ; 
but tho iioh-workcfs, having for the niost part no rcservo 
funds, must depend in great measure on the voluutary libemt- 
ity' of Trade Unions. The whole social economy of the dis- 
trict will be denuigcd, or rather paivdysed, by the stoppage of 
the payments on which tho iiuscellancous pox>ulatiou depondod 
for subsistence* It is not surprising that tho sLopkee^iera who 
supply the wants of the workmen dioiild bo alarmed ut the 
strike, although their ollur to mediate between the contending 
parties Wits unauthorised and useless. Tho promoters of the 
strike hold out to tho mbn hopes of linding ready employment 
ill other pariB of tlio country, and hu’ge numbers have already 
gone cither to tho steam-coal pits or into England in search 
of >vork. It remains to bo seen whether the Ck)uncil of tho 
Miners* Ai>&iociatiun, which has through its Chairuian actively 
encouraged tho strike, represents the fooling of the general 
mining population. The colliers in all parix of the country 
have for more than a year exerted tlicmselvcs to restrict us 
liir as possible the output of coal, by refusing to work for 
more than three or iuur days in tlie week. It will bo not a 
little surprldiug if they welcome the arrival in thoir respective 
districts of hundreds or thousands of skilled competitors who 
had up to this time worked for tho South Wales iroiimaslers. 
Ferhaps it may bo cheaper to admit new workmen into the 
pits than to maintain them in idlene&s by levies on their 
own Avagos. It is not kuoAvn whether the masters will olFer 
any impediment to anangementa which tend to.the sucoess of 
tiio struggle against otlicr employers. • 

There is nothing more remarkable than the docile unani- 
mity with which large bodies of workmen invariably submit 
to tho dictation of tiioir loaders. In Trade Unions, as in 
political communities, largo democratic bodies seem to be 
incapable of independence or originality, although they exert 
tlio vigour in action which results from discipline or passive 
obedieuGQ. A deliberative body not reduoed to impotence by 
iHimiiity aud universal suffrage would certainly have paused 
beforo It resolved on tho dangerous experiment of closing the 
Siiutli Wfdca iron works. The statements which had been 
mudo by the masters wore, greatly to the credit of the men, 
accepted with little hesitation as probably true, but a foAv 
Avords from tho recognised leaders were sufficient to confirm 
a resolution which 1 m been originally formed on the opposite 
assumption. It had appeared from published letums that 
tho condition of the tmoo waah^hly prospetous, mid that the 
proposal to reduce wages wos consequently inM|gitabh»ir but 
the masters assured a deputation of minen that m publiahed 
figures were incorrect; and they offered to alloify^ inspte'< 
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tion of their hooks in proof of their assertion. The delegates 
•admitted that^ if the statements of the inastcra were true, the 
reduction would bo justifiable ; but tliey alleged, HiriUi 
some plausibility, that miners would not be able to 
understand commercial accounts, and they ultimately in* 
•aisted that the questions in dispute should be submitted to 
arbitration. The masters rejoined by a refusal to adopt a 
practice which, according to their statement, had failed in the 
Northem diatnets; and, on dte r^rt of the dclegatos»a generd 
meeting, at the instigation of tlie leaders, at once dcterniiued 
to persevere in the strike which had been projected before a 
doubt was thrown on the acciiraciy of tho pubiiihed returns. 
Ko serious attempt was made to eifcct a reasonable comprorniao 
by inducing the masters to allow an inspection of their books 
>by skilled accountants, whose inquiries might have been con- 
fined to tho single point in dispute. It appears that the miners 
xheinselvca entertained no serious doubt of the accuracy of the 
masters* statement, although the Chairman of tho Minora* 
Association, who seems to have been tlie principal promoter 
of the strike, advised tlio men not to accept tho assertion, 
which he described us tlio masters* ipse dixit. If tlie pro- 
ceedings are accurately reported, tlio momentous decision 
to precipitate a rupture appears to have been adopted 
•on the assumption of the falsehood of a statement which 
tho bulk of tho meeting believed to be true. In all 
such disputes there are elements familiarly kiiowu to both 
parties to which it is deemed inexpedieut or uniiccossary to 
refer in public discussion. A rumour that the workmen 
desire to ascertain the stato of tho masters* accounts during 
the last seven years suggests an explanation of tlic refusal of 
the men to accept the offer of inspection, and of the unwill- 
ingness of tho masters to submit their books to professional 
examination. Mr. 11.allidav, while ho repudiates any desire 
to open up the accounts for seven ‘years, admits that the 
miners proposed to investigate the whole of tho books for qno 
year. Their object was probably to ^ve that, although 
prices may now have been redu^, ine profits of tho early 
part of the year ought to be sot off agairiAt the results of tho 
present state of the market. An entirely different issue had 
been raised by the men when they resisted the ten per cent, 
reduction, on Uie autliority ol tho published returns. Mr. j 
Malliday*s demand is consistent with the accuracy of the 
siatement made by the mcasters, and it involves the 
jirinciple that after a season of prosperity employers 
ought in certain cases to continue thoir undertakings at 
a loss. It sometimes happens that preliminary negoti- 
ations are oonducted, not for iSie purpose of effecting a settie- 
snent, but as manosuvros by wbi^ Imth parties endeavour to 
place their adversaries in the wrong. When employers on the 
eve of a struggle find that their workmen are directed by 
professional agitators, they > have good reason for suspecting 
that overtures for compromise are not likely to lead to any 
aiseful result Tho summary decision of the public meeting 
had evidently been arranged beforehand by tlm leaders; ana 
ponubly the inastcra may have previously ascertained diat the 
strike was inevitable in default of their withdrawal of the 
notioe of reduction. 

At their interview with the delegates some of the iron- 
masters remarked that, in eonscqueuce of the falling off of 
workmanship, a larger quantity of pig-iron than formerly was 
now used in making a ton of rails. It seems also to have been 
hinted that high wages had led to idle habits and to increased 
inteupon^e. A Baptist presoheTi afterwards addressed 
the meeting of miners, indignantfy jtetested against an im- 
putation on a body of men whom M so deeply loved and 
srespected. Sectarian eloquence is naturally regardless of 
ffimts ; and tho colliers themsolves otS Aioro candid than their 
•otte-zealous advocate. If the "WdA colliers have not idled 
longer and drunk more during thitr season of prosperity, oitlmr 
they must l&ave been more industflous and more temperate than 
the members of the same class in England and Ikotland, or 
employera and disintorestod observers must have been engaged 
in a wanton and general conspiracy to calumniate the whole 
sninlng population. It is true that colliers, like other men, 
are l^o to work at their choice, and to spend their earnings 
•M they please ; nor would it have been judicious on the part 
of the masters to m^e censorious remarks on the private 
oonduet of the workmen; but, if it is true that the quality of 
the work has declined, the deterioration bears directly on tho 
amount of profits, and therefore on the proposed reduction of 
wages, mthough the charge is brought, not against tho colliers, 
but against tlie iron- workers. Any deficiency or irregularity 
in the supply of to die works would also be material to 
she controversy. Unless there are peculiar conditions which 
offset miniug labour in South tho colliers might, if 


they thought fit, increase thoir incomes by working for a 
longer time in the week ; but in this respect, as in otlier 
matters, they have a power, and tlicrefure a right, to oxcrciso 
dieir own discretion. It is certain that tliey would refuse to 
refer to arbitration the quostiou whether they sliould work 
every day in die week. The miiaters in their turn have pro- 
bably good reasons for declining sn indofinito jurisdiction 
which is V!igne witliout b<*mg cxl);iu.Htivo. There «re perhaps 

cases in wnlcli arbitration may bo suitable for iho detemi- 
iiutioii ofsorno simple issue between employ ors and workmen ; 
hut until a fixed proportion of wages to capital and profits 
lias been established by common consent, it will be impossible 
to conduct iniluslrial operations under judicial control. 

The South Wales strike, if it proceeds, will probably throw 
some light on tho vexed c^uostion of tho advantage or dis- 
advantage to workmen of such procoodinge. Many econo- 
mists have fQiown plausible reasons for believing that more is 
lost by interruption of labour than is on the average gained 
by the additions to wages which sometimes result from btrikes. 
If tho »South Wales miners and iron-workers with their families 
depended wholly on trade contributions for thoir support, live 
funds of the Union, even with tlie aid of the voluntary contribu- 
tions which maybe expected, would not be suffici^^t to maintain 
them for many weeks; and the funds which will nocessarily bo 
expended have been accumifiated by p;iyment of a percentage 
on thoir former earnings. As a large number of tho men will 
piYikibly find employment either in tho Welsh steam collieries 
or in the Englisli iron districts, tho burden on the funds of die 
Union will bo proportionally dimiiiislicd, and the men who 
find work will subscribe towards the iimiutcnance of their less 
fortunate companions ; but it may bo o-onfidentty asserted that 
the cost to the men and to the Union of the imta will enor- 
mously exceed the amount of ten per cent, on throe mmitha* 
wages. The consumer, who will be tlio ultimate suffeier, is 
naturally treated with equal contempt by masters and 
workmen. In tnule conflicts, os in war between uattons, 
the principle at stake may sometimes be worth a heavy 
sacrifico; and perhaps the knowledge that strikes are 
pocaiblo may on the whole have tho effect at raising or 
sustaining tne general rate of wages. If the more direct 
rcBulta could be accurately compared with the o.x]Wiiae in- 
curred, the balance would almost ccrtaiftly be agmnst the 
Unions ; and there can be little iloubt that tlie South Wales 
miners and iron-workers will suffer by their decision, though 
they will have tho eatisfiiction of causing heavy loss to Uieir 
masters, and of raising still fiirther the price of iron and ef eoal, 
at the expense of the general community. 


THE ASSEMBLY AND THE THIRTY. 

T he National Assembiy met again on Monday. The 
perfect quiet which France has enjoyed during the re- 
cess may conveys a useful lesson to the Conservative leaders. 
Tliey arc exceedingly fond of representing themselves as the 
only safeguard of public tranquillity. Were they to leave the 
country in tho grasp of the pRESinfKT, his desire to conciliate 
tho Radicals would lead to the overthrow of law and order, of 
fiuuilv purity and religious belief, it is essential, therefore, 
that bis hands should be securely tied, aud that his Ministers 
should be men whom the Right can absolutely li ust. The 
Christmas holidays interrupted them in the search fur a set of 
fetters which sliould answer this indispensable purpose. For 
three weeks M. Thiers has had eveiy thing his own way. He 1ms 
held official receptions in Paris, and betrayed his rcvuliitionary 
sympathies by talking to M. Gaubetta at an evening party. 
The nature of tho case would seem to require tlmt tliroughout 
this interval the country should have been extremely uneasy. 
Its natural protectors were keeping Christmas in their own 
homes, while Uie President was exchsnging civilities 
with men who do not believe in a Coiiservativo Ruh^r of the 
Universe, and would like to dine off roast priest. Here was 
an occasion for conspiracies of every kind, li is doubtful 
ivhether, on their own showing, tho majority ought to have 
consented to an adjournment: wlictlicr ihtsy ought not to 
haije outwatched tlio stars even at Chiistnins, in order tt* 
save France from tho Radicals. Their omishiun to da 
this ought at all events to have condenmed their con- 
atituonts to a fortnight of irrepressible an.\iety. Inttead 
of this, tho French ]ieople seem decidedly .euro at their 
case when tlic Assembly is not sitting. is w!icn the 
Assembly meets again that they gro>v iiiicuinfortjible. The 
chiefs of the majority will bo loth to draw tJio inftireiice 
which tliey ought to draw from tins jurious contradiction. 
They would like to go qu making disturbances in tho interests 
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of public tranqiiillit}', «iu<l unsotUing even tlio little tliat can 
be called eatablirihed in France in the iutcrcsr:^ of eocial order. 
They believe tJiemaelvos, as we Icnru from M. dk Lauct, to bo 
the objects of a special divine protection, and their idea of 
making the jnost of this advantage is use it to weaken the 
authority and influeiico of the powers tliat be. It is 
probable, however, that Providence will bo bettor to them 
than they deserve, and will once more temper their 
valour with the discretion that is born of irroBolution. 
The leaders of^ tho liiglit would like to believe that 
the good sonso of ttio ('hatnber is altogether ideiititied witli 
thoir policy ; that whatever tliey deertie to be iieoefcary for 
tlio maintoiiauce of law and religion will be accepted without 
question by all who profess and call themselves Conservatives. 
But they tarn hardly avuitl seeing that there is very liule of 
this uncalculating sabinisslou in the ranks of the inujorily. 
Though they can command an occasional triumph, thuy can- 
not trust Uioir own supporters. An nltornativc theory of 
Conservative duty challenges llieir allogiance at every turn ; 
and if their iirst tlioughts are with the Uight, their second 
thoughts lire sure to gravitate towards the Centro. Tliey 
see a Government which has proved its strength by putting 
down a formidable iusurrecliim, and its moderation by acting 
in harmony with tho Assembly so long as the Assembly was 
acting in harmony Avith the country. I'hoy see that this 
(jovernnumt has attracted to itseli'iui amount of suppjrt which 
gives it a better chance of maintaining iU ground tlian any 
rival can at present hope to command, 'fiioy see Kepublicfins 
drawn to it by tho fhuikness with which it lias christened 
itself Republican. They see men wlio have hitherto been at 
heart Muiiarcliisu drawn to it by the liict that it gives tlicm 
tlie essentials which aro all that they liave really valued in 
Monarchy. They see that the desire of tho Right is t^» prevent 
this (rovcrnuient from consolidallng itself any further, to allow 
a tiiiie of exceptional quiet to jkiss aw'ay unused ratlier than 
allow its fruits to bo gathered in for tlis boneiil of the 
RepuLilic. They know that among their nominal guides are 
some who have uu obvious motive i'or counselling delay. 
They can miderbtand that the partisans of t:*lh.n dyjiabties aro 
not likr;ly to look with eoinposuro Upon a settlement Avliieh 
commits the work of restoring tranquillity to Franco to other 
hands than theirs. It is haj'dJy possible that, when these 
ideas have once rooted themselves in thoir minds, tliey should 
not breed ‘distrabt and a]»prehc;Ui‘iou. If they allow the 
leaders of the Right to wield the wholo strength of tho 
Couscrvatlvo p'sr^y in the As.senibly, have they any security 
that they Avill wield it for Conservative as didtluguishcd from 
dyiKistio ends ? The two ore uot necessarily identical ; on 
the contrary, tliey arc in aomo rospocts plainly op|)osed to one 
another, ^’othiiig could be more discuuniging to a Restoration, 
whether Legitimist or Orlcanist, than the discovery that all tlie 
material and social advantages Avhich had been expected from 
it iiad already been obtained under a Republic. Conse- 
quently tho nearer a Republican Covornment comes to 
securing Ihoso advantages, tiie more eager Avill conscientious 
Mouarchlets be to prevent its dolinitivo cstablisli merit. Men 
who believe that the only hope for France is in a Restoration 
Avill naturally be anxious to kavo their countrymen from 
being deceived by appuarunecs. Tho more successful Uio 
Republic is in disguising itself ns an angel of light, tho more 
incumbent it is upon iliem to make it appear in its re;d 
character. There must bo many men amongst the nominal 
majfirity arrayed against M. Tuieus who have boon, or Avill lie, 
led by thofio coiisidcrittious to f|iU}Stiou their own wisdom in 
strengthening tho hands of the Right. Whether they do or 
do not succoed in influencing tliu action of the Committee of 
Thirty, they can hardly fail to influence, or rather to deter- 
siino, the action of the Assembly to which the Report 
of this Committee will be addros.scd. If a coiiscioiisness 
of tills fitet can bo infused into the Coiiiiuittoe, some 
trouble and some scandal may bo saved; and for this 
xeoson M. Tuieus will probably go on preaching compro- 
mbo and conciliation whenever he can gain a hearing. 
But he can liardly feel much anxiety as to tho ultimate event, 
even if bis counsels are altogether di.^regarded. The Tliirty 
may recommend the Asaemidy to keep tho government ofttho 
country in its present provisional and unsettled state, rather 
than ^llow it to be consolidated under tho guidauco of Con- 
servative Republicans. But tho Assembly will probably con- 
sider that the bird in tho hand which M. Thieks holds out 
to ihein is Avorth any two which can be ofilred by the partisjins 
of the rival pretenders. 

It would not be surprising if. under these circumstances, 
the majority of the Committee should try to borrow M. 
TuibBs's strategy, and to keep the present state of things in 


being, not by refusing to recommend a substitute, hut simply 
by delaying to produce one. Two draft G)n8titations havo 
a1 really been laid before the Hocond Sub-Committee, and if the* 
details of these projects aro to be properly considered, there 
is no reason why tho deliberations of tho Thirty should 
not be extended over tho rest of the Session. Tltere 
would bo cv rtain ingenuity .about this policy which 
might make it attractive in the eyes of politicians who felt 
assured that a bolder lino Avould fliil of its object. So long as 
the Conmiiltoo is sitting M. TiiiEiis will desire to make 
his conduct of (liVairs as palatable ns jAoHsiblo to tlie party 
whk‘)i it represents. It is not until it has finally reported 
against him that he will care to throw away a chance of 
bringing it to report in his favour. For the rest of tho 
Session, therefore, the good Avill of tho Executive is assured, 
and, with tho prospects of Monarchy so desperate as they now 
af>pcar, a si.x mouths' reprieve is worth playing for. The 
chapter of acciJciita may have little in store, but when there 
is nothing else to trust to, it is w^'ll not to close it a moment 
curlier than can bo helped. From those calculations, how- 
ever, one imporUint element is omitted. M. Tuiej<s has 
largely used delay as an instrument in tlie prosecution of his own 
designs, but he may not be eqtuilly patient of it when it is 
employed by hostile hands. It is his interest at present to 
keep tho Conmiiitco and tho Right in good humour. But 
supposing it to become clear that tho Committee are only 
playing with him, the motive for his forbearance will be gone, 
and the forbearance will probably be found to have gone with 
it. M. Thiers can at any moment make a propoi^ to tlie 
Committee, and request an iramodiato report upon it. If 
that request is rcfiucd or played with, he can at once 
paralyse the Thirty by introducing his project in tho 
Assembly itself. An open breach belweeu iho Pkesiufmt 
and tho Thirty, founded on the unwillingness of tlio latter to 
do tho work they wore appointed to do, ivould bring to a head 
all the doubts and apprehensions on tho part of the majority 
wliich have been already set forth, mid would tend aJnio.«it to 
a cerUiuly iu sdl probability to imito all the moderate 8«:ctions 
of it in their old attitude of puzzled submissiou to M. Tuieus.- 


T.OCAL TAXATION. 

SCHEME of local taxation propounded ou the same 
authority which has lately sanctioned the abandonment 
of Canada, the abolition of the Church, and the commence- 
ment from tho lat of January of a new and original |)oliticul 
t r<i, may be regarded as the reduction to utter absurdity of 
the changes Avhicli have been threatened by Mr. Gladstonc and 
Mr. GobCiiLN. Lundlonls and tonunts have ollen jointly pre- 
ferred a plausible complaint of tho injustice which they sup- 
}M)He themselves to suffer through the exemption of personal 
property from liability to rates ; but neitlicr party objected 
to tho division of the burden between themselves, or to the 
machinery by whiiJi it was eifected. Ordinary statesmen 
would Lave either denied or acknowledged tho existence of 
the alleged grievance; smd, if it was avcU founded, they might 
have cudeavourod to devise some mode of redress. Unluckily 
landowners and farmers have too frequently concurred not 
only in grumbling about nitos, but in clocting members to- 
optH>se Mr. Gladstone ; and consequently it was deemed ex- 
pedient not only to deal with the fiscal question, but to sow, 
if possible, disssension iu the liostilo ranks. Accordingly Mr» 
Go^CHKN's Bill of 1870 provided for a jiortial transfer of tho 
payment of rates from the occupier to the owner; and it 
was only on second thoughts tliat Mr. Goscuek oondescondod 
to recognize the force of existing contracts. Probably no 
precedent can be found of a project of unjust iogia- 
lutioa 80 apparently contrived for party purposes; but it ia 
highly probable that a general election under tho Ballot 
Avill Juatiiy the official calculation. The agitation tigainst tho 
prt!.ient system of rating avus injudicious as far as it related to 
the incidence of local taxation, altliough a question might 
fairly be raised us to tho proper distinction between local and 
Imperial purposes. The Po«)r-rate, which has served as a 
precedent for all other local taxes, wm at first indiscriminately 
imposed on the substance of tlie parishionerfi. In practice it 
was found convenient to levy the rate onl}' on lands and houses t 
and long continuance has, as in all similar cases, practically 
removed the inequality of the impost. All existing tenants 
and nearly all existing proprietors have acquired their land 
by contracts in which the exclusive liability of icalQr to rates 
was one of the express or implied conditions. On tho other 
hand, fund-holders and shareholders have given larger prices 
for investments which were by law or practice exempt from 
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local taxation. Strong reasons ought to bo given for a read* 
justment which amounts to an increase or decroiise of the rela- 
tive value of difTorent kinds of property ; nor indeed would 
the controversy probably have arisen but for the expensive 
improvements in administration which have been of late 
years effected at the cost of the ratenayera The expense 
of the administration of justice, and some other charges 
of the same character, are not incurred for tho exclusive 
benefit of the inhabitants of the district where they have 
boon incurred. In some instances the claim of the ratepiwers 
to relief has been recognized by law; and the majority of the 
House of Commons w'hich carried Sir Masset Lopes’s resolu- 
tion apparently thought that tho Imperial revenue ouglit to 
make further contributions. For sanitary expenditure, more 
especially in towns, the ratepayers may be considered to have 
received full consideration. 

The Ministers are perhaps scarcely to he congratulated on 
the advocacy of au euthuslusiLc partisan who In his eiigcmess 
gonoruUy overruns the scent. When Mr. Gosciiln lately 
made an oil'haiid suggestion that corporate lands should bo 
compulsorily sold, his loijuacious follow'crs immediately 
expatiated on the exjiedioncy of depriving countrj^ incutti- 
bonts of their modest glebes. In tho same spirit tho project 
of transferring half tlio rates from tho occupier to tho 
ownor is tr.avcstiod by a thoughtless journalist into a scheme 
for making the averago rates of the last seven years a rent 
charge upon all rural land. Tho tax has, it seems, become 
public propr-rty, to bo held licnccforth in perju tual mort- 
main. That liability to rates depends exi:lusivcly on 
the public wants for which it is ncces.sciry to make provision, 
is a considoraliou which has apparently not occurred to tho 
ingenious projector. It is at least conceivable that tlio Poor- 
rates, which still form the heaviest part of local charges, 
might be largely reduced, at the exjjenso perhaps of tho rate- 
payer, who, through an increased demand or diminished sup- 
ply of labour, might have been compelled largely to increase 
wages. Jf the average rate is public property in 1873, it was 
equally public property in 1833, immediately before tho 
enactment of the present Poor-law, when the rates in some 
pariishcs were equal to the rental. On precisely the same 
grounds it uiiglit be contended that the Income-tax of \d. or 
(}d, or ^d. in the pound might at any given time have been 
C(|uit:ibiy converted into a [Hirnuoient charge on land, on divi- 
dends, or on trade profits. Tliero is no reason wdjy Parlia- 
ment sliould not exercise full discretion in tlie selection of the 
classes hicli are to be liable to rates imposed for any new 
purpose of public utiliry. Tho older rates arc quite as 
likely to be diminialied as *to be increased ; and it would be 
monstrous to de[>rivc those who pay them of tho bene- 
fits whicli may result from their own good fortune 
or skilful administration. Perhaps it may scnrcely be 
worth while to expose tho abs^urdity and injustice of a 
ssclicmc which probably results, like other recent suggestions 
of equal value, from the audacity of inexperience ; but it is 
barely possible that tho projector may be only a too zealous 
oxponent of ofHciid doctrines. 

In .all recent scheinos for the rc-arrangcmont of local tax- 
ation it is proposed to deal with houses and land on different 
principles. Thera may perhaps be some pretext for a distinction 
which uevertholcHs ought to be jealously watched. It has often 
been asserted that, through tlie rate on houses, the balance 
between tho liabilities of real and personal property is in some 
d^ree redressed. £ich men who have not an acre of land 
live ir. large houses which arc rated in proportion to die rent ; 
and it has often been said that a house-tax, or a house-rate, 
is a rough approximation to an income-tax; yet it is also true 
that tho burden is partially shared by tlie landlord. If all 
ratfts on houses wore payable by die ground landlord, or by 
the intermediate lessor, the occupier could afford to pay a higher 
rent ; but the majority of economists maintain that the burden 
is not in the case of houses, as in the case of land, exclusively 
imposed on the freeholder or on the immediate landlord. As 
houses are generally let by the owner of tho st>iJ for long tcniia 
of years, it is evident that he contributes nothing to any un- 
foreseen increase of rates during the continuance of die lease ; 
but a prospective possibility must, like any other element 
of value, be assuhied to have been taken into consideration 
®y to a contract. Whore dio rates have in- 

creased in the largo proportion described, wdth some ex- 
^geration, by Mr. Katiidone in his paper on local taxa- 
tion m Liverpool, a plausible case may perhaps bo mado 
for me trailer to tho owner of any part of tho charge 
which tend^ through the pmposeB to whicli it is appli^, 
to inoTom the vialue of his property. Mr. Batbbons’s 
statistical tables would protebly exphSn the causes of the 


increase of rates, some of which, such as tho cost of 
public parks, arc perhaps in tho nature of iutercst on the 
purcliase money of valuable property. If the transaction has 
addcMl to the soiling price of the reversion, it will be for the 
ffticholder to show cause against his liability to a portion of 
the rate. No Ministerial Bill will do injustice to house- 
holders in boroughs, or to iiL householders in counties, 
because both classes have votes to give to Ministerial mombets. 
Itural landlords, on the other hand, have a fatal propensity 
to distrust Mr. Gladstone, and the number of large town pro- 
prietors, or of capitalists who have invested their money in 
ground rents, is too small to entide them to any extraordinary 
sht^ro of justice. 

There can l>e no doubt that, notwithstanding the natural 
process by which die incitlcnco of taxation tends to adjust 
itself, the interference of the Legislature ni.ay sometimes be 
necessary or desirable. When the administmtion as well as 
the contribution of taxes is local, it is important that those 
who inan.agc the expenditure should be identified in interest 
with tho taxpayers. 'J'he contmr}' result would be pnxluced 
in naked absurdity if tho preposterous plan of charging tho 
existing nites in perpetuity on the land could by any possi- 
bility be adopted. Tho distribution and application of the 
proceeds of taxation w'ould nccc.ssarily remain in the hands of 
die occupiers, who would ^ave no motive for reducing tho 
rates below tho fixed amount of revenue at their disposal. 
They would also be companitively indifferent to an increase 
of parochial burdens which would, in accordance witli the 
csUiblishcd precedent, be after a short interval added to tho rent 
charge. Even if tho gross injustice of the plan were left out 
of consideration, the carelessness of administnition which must 
necessarily ensue would afford d«angorous oncouragemeut to 
pauperism. It may bo inferred from the provisions of Mr. 
Goscuek’s abortive Bill that some illusory pretence of repre- 
sentaiiou will be offered to landowners in consideration of the 
burdi;n to which they are to be wantonly subjociod ; but 
where two classes combined in a single body have opposite or 
even separate interests, die right of voting in a standing 
minority is absolutely worthless. It is well known that ex- 
ojficio G uardiuns are powerless in their Boards whenever a 
ipicstion arises on which justices and elected Guardians are 
inffuenced by different feelings and motives. The strictness 
and frequent unfairness with which tho clergy arc assessed to 
the rates affords a familiar illustration of die spirit in which 
Boards of Guai'dians or Vestries would lev}' rates from land- 
owners. If any readjustment and division of buidcns can bo 
shown to be <K|uitablo, it would be much better to apportiou 
some special rates exclusively to owners than to charge them 
with a moiety of the whole amount. Tho highways would 
probably be better kept than at present if diey were main- 
tuiued and managed by the resident repreaeutativea of the 
landowners of a district ; nor would it perhaps be unreasonable 
to chaige tlio freeholder with the co2it of new and peimuient 
.siinitary improvements, although in this instance tho adminis- 
tration would necessarily belong to the Board of Guardians. 
The assessment of rates ini[>osed exclusively on owners should 
not be subject to the caprice or wilful unlairness of occupiers 
and their nuiiiiiiccs. 


THE DISSENTERS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
TTlllKUE can no longer bo any doubt as to the manner in 
X which the Noncontbrniists would receive the alteration in 
the 2jth clause of the Education Act which was fcreshatlowcd 
by Mr. Hiduekt the other day. In a letter to a contemporary 
the Ciiairman of the E.xecutive Committee of the Education 
League has dcclarc^l that he will have none of it, and u^>on this 
point he may bo supposed to spouk the mind ol' Dissenters 
generally. Ilo can hardly bring himself to bcJifve that a 
proposal that tlio fees for tiie schooling of Ute ohildreti of indi- 
gent parents shall be paid by the Guardiiiiis will Imj seriously 
entertained, but he is quite certain that its :idoption by the 
Government would bo such a proof of iiicnpacity to ce|Pf^ 
“ prehend, or unwillingness to meet, the scruples of DissculMs- 
as would finally discharge them from all the obligations of 
“ loyalty.” One is almost, teniplod to wiaIi that the 

Ndmnforniist Liberals would take their discharge and 
provide Uicrnselves with a new sovereign. N\»ilung elw 
will convince them how greatly they have oveiTatfd tfieir 
strength in tho country. They tscein resolved that, unless they 
can have things tlieir own way, nothing shall he done for 
elementary education. They justify this determination on 
the ground that a great principle is involved in tJie oppositioU 
to tlie 25th olauso. > But to maintain this position successfully 
the principle in question must be one of which the public can 
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be made to boo tho import aneo. There lire persons who hold 
that a grout jirinciplo is in\'<)lvoil in the op[K)bitioii to compiil- 
V aory vaccination, but they are lined for their obstinacy all tlio 
same. Jf the Di-rn'iitcrs wore to carry out tlielr Uireat of 
aecessioii, they wuuhl in llio end bo tho chief siiflorers. 

Uufortunatiily it is not only the prospects of a particular 
party, or of a particular section of a party, that are afFccted by 
this controversy. The Dissenters might turn the Liberal Go* 
vernment out of ollioo, if they h.avo tlio will and tho power to do 

without ttuj rvsuU Umii lu bring back ti) ilie pariy 

many who have been driven away from it by the violence oftheso 
very malcontents. Uut the cause ofcleinoutary education suffers 
whenever political or ecclesiastical ]>asfiiuiis aro importcil into 
a subject which ought by rights to be entirely free from 
them. It is tliis reilection that leads reasonable poliliciaua to 
go on searching f.)r compromises in spite of so many declara* 
tiona on the part of tho Nonconfonniais that no conipromisc is 
possible. It is remarkable that lilr. Ciiamiieiilaix should not 
have taken the trouble to understand the proposal which 
ho sets hims«:]f to denounce. It is not true that if 
tlio change were itfectcd ilio money would be sip* 
plied to tho sjinio object in tho same way.'* It 
would no doubt be applied to the saiiio object — the object, 
Uiat is, of providing scculnr instruction for children whose 
parents arc tf)o pioor to provide it^thcuisclvcs. But it would 
not be n])])licd in tho same way. As tlio 2 5t]i clause stands, 
tho school fee in tho case of such children attcn<liug Dono* 
nilnatioiial schools is paid by tho iSchoo] Board. Tho conse* 
quciice is that the Board has J iill notice of the use to which the 
money is applied. If the inability to pay school fees wero I 
put on the same footing as the inability to , provide for a ^ 
child's physical wants, the Board of Guardians to whom tho 
matter would then be handed over would have no such 
notice. They would give tho parent money to pay the | 

school fci: just as they give him money to buy groceries. 
Or, Tiioru accurately, tliey would not give him money 
for either [iur|io8o as sucli, but generally for the supply 
of his iitra .ssary wauts. There would be nothing in this to 
carry sectarian coniliot and strife into the cic.vlou of another 
** group (if public boilics,” or to ‘‘ placo th(^ rnagistr.'ites, tho 
** Guardlaiie:, and the School Boards in a po.sition of constant 
antagonism." No doubt, if the Ginirdiuns were ordered to 
pay tho fees for the children of outdoor paupers attending 
voluntary schools, .ui cifurt might bo made on the part of die 
Diaseiitora to elect Guardians wdio would pledge themselves 
to disobey the Jaw. But if tho Guardians wore simply 
ordered to include inability to buy a child's Hchooling among 
the wants which confer a. title to relief from the rales, it 
would be no more their business to incpiiro where the parent 
buys it tliauit is to inquire where ho buys the bread wdiieh he 
is at present bound to pirovidci for his child. Tho School 
Board would take care that the child attended some idHcient 
school ; the relieving otUcer would take care that no parent 
was helped to send his child an cilicient school unless he 
could not do it without help ; the Guardians would deal witli 
cases in which such inability was provi^d to exist, just us they 
now deal with oilier forms of inability to provide, necessaries. 
At what stage of thus process does Mr. CiiAMnF.fiLAiN see any 
loophole for the mtn>duction of sectarian coidlict f 

Nor is tliere anything mure substantial in die notion that 
sUch a plan would secure the education of the child only at 
“ the price of tho degi’adali(in of the jiarcnt, forced to accept 
** a relief which is humiliating to him, in the discliarge of a 
new obligation which the law imposes, but which his re* 
** sources are insufficient to provide.'* Mt. CiiAMUEULAiN 
argues as though tlie ticw obligation were some W'ork of 
supererogation inq^iscd upon the parent by tho law. Once 
admit tluit the enactment uf comjmlsory school attendanco is 
only the formal recognition of a moral obligation which has 
always cxistod, but has not liitherto been enforced, and there 
is no ground for disiingui.shing between tin's and the obli- 
gations with which tho parent is already saddled. Why, for 
example, does not Mr. Ouamucki.ain extend his objection to 
the Poor-law as a whole ? Why docs ho not speak of it as 
Mcuring tiie life of a child only at the price of the dep^* 
dation of tlio parent, ibro^cj to accept a * relief whicn is 
to him in the discharge cf an obligation to give 
Sja chslilxcu ibod, which the law imposes but which liis re- 
aro in^.(i^^(:^.'Ut to provide / Tho casfs aro parallel 
if it is conceded that moral and physi^ wont stand 
on the same fooling, and that it- is ns much the duty of 
the j.iMic to gi\e his child a ccrtriiii niiniinum of edu- 
caiiu.' ...1 it 13 to give liim a certain minimum of food. 
If ^ \ Jjii; 'ij'.i in.Ain denies this, lie cannot bo a consis- 
t-mt .ii-.ppoiJcr of compulsory cducat-on. If ho admits it, 


why should relief bo givon under one namo where food 
is concerned, and under another name where schooling is 
concerned ? Whatever degradation tliero isdn a man's accept- 
ing relief from the i*atcs coii.sists in the inability to moke 
a livelihood by hia own labour, and this will not be lessened 
by calling the relief remission of school fees instead of parish 
allowance. It is strange, again, that Mr. Chambkiilain does 
not flee that, so iiir as this objection is concerned, it makes no 
difference whether the 25th clause bo retained, or re])calcd, or 

iiiodilled. it is not tlie mere necessity of psymg tBo school 

fee that will ordinarily drive a man to seek relief from tlio* 
rates. The necessity of doing without hia child's earnings,. 
;ind of providing him with clothes which ho need not liave 
had if he could have been kept at homo, wdll constitute a far 
heavier burden, and one that will bo imjinsed on him witliout 
any rcrcrcnce to the 25tb clause. If School Boards do not 
Biivc him tho humiliation of acoojyting relief on tlieae grounds, 
it will be a matter of small moment that they remit a school 
fee amounting to a penny or twopence a week. 

It must be confessed, however, that Mr. Ciiambeulain'S' 
letter makes it doubtful wliother uiiythiug will bo gained by 
continuing the search for a mndufi vivrnUi with tho Dissenters 
in (ho (lircctiou indicated by Mr. lltimEitL'. It is not a 
sufficient rccominondation of a comproiniso tliat nothing can- 
hi! urged against it. The object of putting it forward is to 
conciliate opponents, and if it is clear boforoliand that it will 
not (conciliate them, it is only so mucli trouble taken in vain. 
While regretting on all grounds that the liissciitcTd should be as 
impracticable a.s Mr. (JifAMsEitLAiN makes tliein out to bo, wo 
agree *with him that it would bo wiser for the Government to 
refuse to deal with the (jiiostioii at all than to ])r(>poBQ a 
change which would leave them as dlscuntcnlcd as ever. 


iUOXCT.Al>S AT SKA, 

A t the end of last week two uncomrorUiblc bitsofn-aval news 
were published about the sainis lime. From IVirLsmouth 
it waft reported that tho men ot tlie frigate Aurora had 
.mutinied, while from Gibraltar came the nows that the iron* 
clads Nort/iumherfanU and Hercules h.vl put in there very 
much damaged by a collision off Madeira. There seems to be 
no reason to suppose that the disorder on board tho Aurora 
was .any tiling more tlmn a passing fit of ill-temner on the part 
of tho men. The officer in command thought that some of the 
work of the sliip had been neglected, and stopped all leave. 
Tills, It wa.s said, was punishing the innocent as well as tho 
guilty, and tho crew allowed their res(!nunent by making a 
gr(!ut noise, pitching tho guns about, and oven threatening to 
tiing one into the engine-room. N'jthing tries the temper of 
sailors so much as stopping Ica^^e suddenly, especially during, 
holiday lime, and this is certainly not tlie ffrst occasion on which 
such an order has led to diflturbauces. What irritates Uie men 
is, wo suspect, not merely that they are cut off from a pleasure to 
which lh(!y liave been looking forward, but that they fool tlicy 
are humiliated in tiio eyes ot their iriends on shore, lu the 
jirosent instance we have no means of knowing whether tlie 
punishment was really called for ; but in any case tlierc can 
be no doubt that the men afterwards behaved very badly, 
and that anything in tlie iiaturo of a mutiny rei^uires^ 
to be sliiirply dealt with on board a man-of-war. If 
the ringloaders could be discovered, especially the man 
who suggested the pretty sport of throwing a heavy gun into 
the engine-room, it would be necessary to make an eicampio 
of them ; but it seems to bo very doubtful whether they will 
bo diccoverod. The lights were put out when tlie row took place,, 
and none of the mutineers can be identified. J luppilv tliere is^iio 
evidence of preconcerted action in the affair, anJ indeed Uio 
crew had only just been brought together, and had hardly had 
time to get acquainted with each other. Tho other piece of 
news to which wo have roferred is of a much more serious 
character. On Christmas Day the ironclad squadron at 
Madeira had just returned from riding out a galo at tlie liack 
of the island, and the weather was still rough. The Northman 
berland parted her cable in a heavy squ^, and, although 
another anclior was promptly let go, she drifted witli rapidlv 
increasing speed and momentum towards the Hercules^ which 
was lying some five hundred yards off, Before she could be 
brought up, slie was, as one of tlio officers described it, 
the top of the Hercules.'' Some injury was done to the 
latter, but at lirst it was supposed that tlio Northumberland 
iv4*(i escaped from die encounter with nothing worse than a. 
few scratches. Next morning a good list of the ship to 
“ port ” was ubiHirvod, and it was th^ diacoV-jred ihut two of 
the coiupartmimts on the port sido were,,f^ of water. The 
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Northumhertand had in fact rammed horsdf on tho IfetrjiMi 
prow. The prow iiad penetrated her water-plating, and made a 
hole four or five feet deep and eighteen inches broad — a hole 
certainly ** not so deep as a well nor so wide as a chiirch- 

door, yet enough.” It was enough at any rate to make tho 
Admiral fed uncomfortable, and tlie injured ships at once 
made all speed for Gibraltar* The danger to the Northumber^ 
land was of course lessoned by the fact that she is built in 
coiniiartmcnta, eo that, even if one or two compartments 

should he [lierced and lill, the other eompartinentg are suill- 

cicut to float the ship. At present it is impossible to ascertain 
tho full amount of damage which has been done. Besides tlio 
fracture in tlio outside skin, taro leaks had been observed 
whore the inner skin joins the iron beams, and it was naturally 
suspected that the beams had been injured. 

If this accident stood alone, it would not perhaps so much 
matter. Accidents, it is said, will occur in tho best regulated 
families; but when accidents are constantly occurring in a 
family, it may be reasonably doubted whether it is regulated 
in the most perfect manner. It caimot fail to be observed 
thiit the oollision between tlie Northumberland and Hercules 
is only one of a scries of disastcia. Out of a squadron of 
six vessels, two are ordered borne for repairs, and two others are 
said to bo ** shaky about the bottom.” The Northund^erland 
imjxilcs herself on the Hercules, the Btllerophon jostles Uio 
Miaolmr, and tlie Sultan scrapes the ground and is found to 
be “ shaky ” too. And not long before all this wo have tlie 
Agincourt, the sister ship to the Northumberland, run on tlie 
Pearl Rock, and Uic Lord Clgde aground in the Mediterra- 
nean ; and only a little further back die Captain capsized. 
Of cuuise we are quite prepared to find that it is possible to 
take a cheery and hopeful view of those disasters. Indeed, 
nothing would surprise us more than not to be assured on tho 
highest authority that accidents of this kind arc rather proofs 
than otherwise of wise administration, perfect seamanship, and 
a peculiarly scieutilio way of building shqiN Everything that 
has occurred no doubt a<]mlts of the Bimplost explanation ; 
but ordinary people may be pardoned for feeling uneasy when 
so many unpleasant things of the same sort keep on happening 
one after the other. Of course there will be an inquiry into the 
bumping of tho Northumberland, with another big Blue-book, 
:'.nd a solemn oilicial minute by My Loi-da.” Ljist year wo 
hud the Mcgmra inquiry, and nothing could be more instructivo. 
It was shown in tho clearest way that it is morally as well as 
physically impossible ibr anybody connected with llic navy 
liliovo tho rank of a* deputy-assistant understrapper of one 
kind or another to do anything wrong. 

Wo shall certainly not presume to anticipate tho result 
of tho inquiry into tho collision between the Northum- 
berland and tho Hercules, but there are one or two tolerably 
obvious considerations which must strike every one. One 
of the ofneers of the Northunberland, in a letter which 
has been published, blames tho Admiralty for sending the 
ironclads to such an anchorage as Funchal, no better than 
** the middle of the Atlantic,” with tlio additional peril of 
being driven on shore if a cable breaks or the anchor docs not 
hold. • T^st year, he s;iys, the fleet was put in jeopardy at 
Tenerifie, and two years before at the Azores. Ironclads 
are costly articles, and we certainly can'not afford to 
have ships which are wortli from half to three-quarters 
of a million knocked about off dangerous coasts, os if 
they were cheap wooden vessels of the old school. It can 
hardly be said that ironclads require seasoning in this way, 
and Boamanslup might jjorhaps be learned under less risky 
circumstances. On the other hand, assuming that Funchal is 
such a bad anchorage that the Northumberland should never 
hisve been sent there, it is ratlier odd to find a groat vessel 
of some six thousand tons weight riding with a single 
anchor off a dangerous coast in a notoriously bad anchor- 
age, and with “wild weather” about. There had been 
a tempestuous gale, and everything seemed to show that 
tho tempest had only lulled, not subsided. Tho wind was still 
squally and blowing with great force, and there was a heavy 
sea on. Yet there was only a single anchor to hold this huge 
monster of iron. This scarcely looks like ordinary prudence. 
There ia another circumstance which must not bo over- 
looked, Lord Clabence Pagjst some months sinoo assorted 
that the ordera which tho AdmlriUty had issued to com- 
mandem of vessels to eoonomiae iu Uie use of cool had pro- 
duced daugetoua results ; that ollioers, airaid of being rebuked 
for extravaganoe in coal, dispensed with steam as much as 
possible, even to ^ the peril of their ships ; and diet 
many so-called a^ideats might be traced to this cause. • lu 
the present instiUkce -vte find that Uio fleet, in boisterous 
weather aud in a^angerbus situation, had their fires bonl^od 


up in obedience to orders from tho flag-ship. When a fire is' 
banked up, it takes on an average ncarlj' an hour lo get up 
steam ; but by a groat effort tho engineer of the Nurthmnber^ 
land was able to get up steam in twenty minutes. Even this, . 
however, vras too late to avert’ the accident. The North- 
umberland had five hundred yards to drift before she struck 
tho Hercules, and if she liaii at once bad the oommaud of 
steam, she would probably have been able to control her 
motions, aud keep cleat of her consort's stem. It* is 

evident Uuii tliis accident is destined to land m in wottier 

fierce controversy as to the proper model of ships of war. 
Wo shall have tl>e battle of the ships fouglit over again, and 
tlio moderate-sized, swift, easily-handled vessel pitted^ 
once more against the unwieldly but, when once engage^!, 
overwlieimingly powerful leviathan. It can hardly be doubted 
that for the present we have gone at least far enough in the 
latter direction, and we may now reasonably pause to take 
stock of our position. It would also seem that our commanders 
do not find themselves at homo in tlie handling of dieao huge 
sliips. Bcamansliip is in a transition state between old and 
new, and old habits and trail itions have as yet been only 
partially adapted to new exigencies and responsibilities. 


NEWSFATTiR DECENCY. 

P UBLIC decency has, it seems to us, rather a serious 
quarrel with the conductors of more than one of the 
morning journals for tho manner in which they have treated 
tlio EMPEttorc's death as a matter of news. The Eupkror 
died of an acuto and jiainful malady wliicli there can be no 
harm in naming in plain English, but which it was surely 
enough to name without seeking to gratify tho prurient 
curiosity of a scot ion of the public by going into minute 
medical details of the most disgusting and sickening character. 
All tliat tho public required to know was the general coume 
of the malady; how the Emplkou bore the successive 
operations, tlio nature of wliich everybody under- 

stood perfectly well without specific destTiptioii ; whether 
be kept up his strength ; whetijer the doctors were 
hopeful, and everything going on well ; or whether Uie 
patient's condition had taken an unfovourable turn. All this 
might have boen told without any violation of decency or 
decorum. Tho medical bulletins which were issued by the 
physicians told really all that it was nm^ssary or proper to 
publisli for the information of tho world at largo. The 
physicians perfectly understood the lino to be drawn be- 
tween professional confidences and public news, and it 
is a pity tho newspapers did not content themselves with 
this authentic and discreet intelligence. The immediate cause 
of death, whether apoplectic seizure or stoppage of circulation, 
has yet to be mode known, but only a morbid and nasty 
curiosity would seek to intrude into more minute imd private 
details. 

Unfortunately* several of tho morning journals have thought 
differenlly. These are days of close newspaper competi- 
tion and eager enterprise, and all ia fish that comes to 
their nets. An EurEKOR’s disease, no matter what it is, is an. 
article of commerce like anything else, and must be made the 
most of. And so the dead man's miseries, and all tlte dark and 
horrible secrets of human lulfering, are hawked about, the streets 
like costermongers’ wares, “bpccial Report— His Latest 
“Moments ! ” bawls tho Standard; “ Special Medical Details 1 ” 
piped tlie Dailg News, The Standard, to do it justice, lets 
alone the medical part of tlie story. But it draws aside the 
curtain from afiimily sorrow which tho coimnonest instincts of 
humanity should have taught it to respect. And the same 
may bo said of the Dailg Telegraph, which thrusts us into 
tho chamber of death, and makes a show of tho stricken widow 
and her boy. The Times reproduces in a modified form, , and 
with judicious excisions, the detailed medical record which is 
published by tho LdnctU D iilg News aud Post reprint 
the medical report without oven the softening c f a word ; they 
shrink from nothing. It is of course iiotura) and necessary in ■ 
tho interests of scionco that proieasional jouinais should publish 
information of this kind. They do not ap|>eal to tho general, 
putiiio, and the profemiona! mt • who re.«ul are not 
gratilying a morbid and 'mpsrtincnt curiosity io iludv^ 
tho minutest Mrticulars of disease. ^Vilolller the medk a f 
journals ahouK be ia such violent .haste tc prii ^ theimesveta ft 
another queefl^ Science would hardly sutler oven if the di»* 
closures wcru^stjioned until the subject of them hod ^en 
committed to .tho tomb. For the publication uf suoli orticles 
in a jovn-nal intended lor general, and especially for fitmily, cir- 
culal um no excuse can b© alleged. It cannot be pretuiwh'd that 
it is doue iu tlio interests of science, for tiic luultitudo its 
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not scloiitlfic. It IS to dv>id L tluit prominence 

and publicity are p;ivon lo these painful and disgusting 
^ details jiiirely for tho sake of pandering to a prurient and 
vicioiw eiirio-sity. Uiiforliinately there are people who like 
to pry into horrible things, and to gloat over tho awful 
Rccrets of disease and death. For our own pirk, we 

do not lwdl*'vo t.hnfc joumaii^ whudi Jvllbcrntfly thoiU* 

selves to fester mid gratify tlicao vile and morbid appclitcH 
are nally serving their own personal interests. I'hey 
di^ust and sieWn more people tlian they please. Good 
feeling ns well as' good taste is outraged by tliis loud 
ami shauic1esi.s trafTic in the sa«l mysteries of tlio sick- 
room, the agonies <»f the dying, and the fresh over- 
vhelmiiig sorrow of the bereaved family, the widow's 
sorrow, and tho orp1ian'.s tears. 'riicro is something 
inexprossibly revolting in this laying and peeping into a 
saored scene, this twitching of tho ghouls at the coverlet of the 
sick'bcd, and this hasty public aiitAjpsy in the streets the instant 
the (lead inan ]j.is ceased to broatho, 

Tlie subject is a very jviinful one, and it cannot be neces- 
sary to enlarge on tlie olfonco which has boi n comnilttHl by 
several journals more eager to sell their sheets than to shoiv 
respect to public ilc('(*ticy nr to their own (dumictor. We 
have heard only one ojiiiiion on the subject, and it has been 
very strongly expressed. Tho p'.iblicaiiori <4* tho3i3 too curious 
and j>rivate details is a \iolation, not only of social decorum, 
but uf thy saorednoss of doino.'»tio privacy. Of late there have 
been tuo unny indications of a disposiriou on llio part of 
oert-iin iiew.spapcrs to j>ass beyond the limits of legitimate 
and dfcont news, and this tendency has noiv apparently 
reached its climax. AVo can only hope that the general 
disgust and indignation which must liavebcen prodimrd by the 
contents of some of yesk^rday ’a papers will help to wofk a cure. 


OVKUWOUK. 

Tj'tVrjlY one who has had nuich lo do with schoolboys or 
-III iniderjjradiiatfa is awore of a pleaaanr fiction wliioli is 
current amongst them, but which receives still more credit from 
their inotliers and sisters. A young goDtloman wlio.so face is 
rather pule, wLoae Loud shakes morn thiui is tilling at his tiinij 
of lii'C; and who 1ms a generally dilapidated appearance at the end 
of term, is apt to asciibe those symptoms to tL(^ superliunmii 
•'(Torts which ne ha.) made in passing the Jiittlego, TIq throws out 
dark hints about tbc necessity of fastening a wet towel round his 
head, and supporting his nervous system by copious draughts of 
green tea. ills female relstivcs naturally sympathize, and 
regard examiners as stony-hoartod inflicters of tortures upon tho 
yoiiug. Tho more experienc^'d and impartial observer is apt to bo 
sceptical. It is indetnl true that some youn^ men have injured 
their C'>r..HtItut\ons, and probably more arc lik^dy to Fufler th« same 
injury, under the influence of competitive examinations. Hut it 
Ls also true that in a majority of cases tlie fiction Is tolerably 
tran.<«pnrent to the young gentleman's college ac(][uaintauce. Over- 
work is .somotimes a simple appeal f^r compassion ] it.8 suppast)d 
victim is merely acting the part of pallid student to impress tlio 
audience at boiue. More frequently it is a delicate periphrasis 
fur other ovils of a leas pTest^ntable nature. Its suftbrer may be 
imp;(*lng to intellectual exertion what is really due to a mis- 
guidt'd passion for supper-parties and to nights spent in devo- 
ti'Hi to loo. In short, nv(»vwork is a highly convenient veil to 
tliMW over the hmumoruble methods iu which a youth may injure 
his constitution. If the physical misrhiefs produced by exccHsivo 
study could he fiiirlj compared with tho mischiefs produced by 
olh»r caures, we have a shrewd suspicion that their sum totid 
would bo Inftnitely less than i.M generally supposed. We may say 
pretty contidcntly, from a tolerably wdde experience, that the 
number of victiois to overwork is utterly insignilicant compared 
with tlte number of victiroa from other cjiuses, and with the number 
of cAiE^s in which the (.excuse is imposed upon aoft-hoarted iida- 
tiems. 

AVlint is true of undergraduates is at least equally true in later 
life. Mo?t men, us they grow older, ctow lazier, and at tho 
same timo become more actomnlished hypocrites For both 
• reasons they acquire greater skill in imposing upon tkem- 
sehiv^ and others, A young man brought up in happy igno- 
innee of physiological laws, and placed under tho stimulus of 
a competiticiu whoso importance no groasly exaggerates, does 
oceador.ally take liberties with hU constitution. When he 
bccnmcvS conscious of his digestivo apiiarutus, he grows piore 
caiitioiiK, and is less accessible to r-xcitoment. He cannot bo 
ridiculed by his companions, and he becomes an adept in the art 
of selfdiattery. Fivuiybody liluM to tliiuk that he is making 
superhuman exertions, and his wife and family accept hU theories 
lUMch iiwra readily than his tutors and competitois. And thuj^ 
wiuui some eminent man breaks down under the strain of hit 
lahHii'«,Bthere is imuicdiately a chorus of h^- working p^ple who 
are ready to exolaim Yes, we are nil breaking down. Thif^ cry is 
, lalcm up by tho uewapapeiii, and we are treated to eloquent SBr*- 
motis upon the terrible excitement and the incessant wear and 
tear of modem life. We are living too <ast, burning the candle at 


both ends, and exhausting our nervous systems under the incessant 
prfj'saupeof our struggle tor existence. How much of all this ia 
gHtinino P and how much is inoroly the repetition in later life, and 
with greater affectation of solemnity, of the old undergraduate 
prottmro that we arc being over worked, when in reality we are 
onlv wanting to excite a little domestic pity? 

That a great di-iil of this lamentation is mere pretence will 

piuDilMy be aclnuwleaged by Any one wKo fiiirly exemlnes ike 

cast's of hiH acquaintance. A gentleman has a comroriuble break- 
fast ; he goes to his chambers or his office, and returns lo a late 
dinner, lie does no work afterwards, and has plenty uf time for 
a good sleep. His whole time for active work is couipri.^^l, say, 
between lo a.m. mid 6 p.m. From that must be deducted the 
time FjuMit in luncheon, in gossiping, in the intervals between 
diHeicnt pieties of biisinoss, and in all other interrnp lions. If he 
has been actually employed upon any serious intellectual labour for 
six or sevGu hours in the day, ho has probably done as much os 
most men; and of this again a very large part is in most 
cases of a purely routine character. If a man who keeps 
hiiti‘«clt up lo standard doc.s not get from •««ix weeks' to 
two niontbrt* iioliduy in the year, no consklcrs himself to 
bo cruelly injurtMi, and iuimediatcly couiplaiiis that be is being 
worked lo death. One hears such* complaints from many men 
who, if surprised in the hours of what they call biHiue.ss, are as 
often n.s not reading the newspaper, or perhaps milking believe to 
read it. An energetic man will fi-cqiiently enntrivo to cram into 
the hours which are allowed to run to wiisto by hi.s friends work 
cTUiUgli to win liU'rnry or scientific reputation ns a voluntary 
addition to his other laboun*. As very few men have Iho necessary 
tn.stc for «ueh supererogatory performances, wo may fairly 
assume that their burden is not heavier tbiiii human nature may 
fairly be expi'cted to bear. It is of course true that there ore 
many cxceptioiis to this rule. There are barristers iu large 
practice who have to begin the study of their briels at five in the 
morning; physicians who cannot cafl any hour of the day or night 
their own; and Ministers whose labours, sufficiently 'severe in 
themselves, arc only suspended whilst they breathe th'o unhealthy 
air of the IIouso of Commons But such cases, though positively 
nuuinroiis, are relatively a very small minority. Few members of 
Parliament are unable to spare time for society, for sport, for 
travelling, or for a thousand other modes of time-killing. Tho 
vast inajorily of professional men are far more apt lo c^oiuplain of 
the absence of work than of iU cxce-ssivo supply. For one bar- 
rist*>r who'»e tahlo is groaning under an ficciimulation of briefs, 
there arc a liuiidivd whose absence from chambern, though A 
subject of regret to their friends, would be accepted with sur- 
passing (^qiiHuiinily by attorneys and by the public at large. The 
ovorwork of widch we complain, ao far ns it really exii-ls, is the 
result of A social svstem which accumulates duties upon a few, 
to leave the muss at' complete leisure. Of the few, agrau, it must 
be added that a majority have no heavier burdens than iliey can 
fairly carry. The longevity of successful lawyers is notorious. 
Wc Jii'cd nut give iustiincos of tho many succeOBfiil men w*ho have 
been hal'd at work from early manhood lo old ago; of whom the 
chief comjilaint is that tbeir appetite for work survives their 
capacity for doing it satisfactorily. iVitb such wcu it must be 
supposed that hard work has been mther healthy than oihcrwiso; 
and thus the ai^tunl sulTerers are reduced to the iniiiority of a 
miiiurity. They are the few men whoso intellectual force is dis- 
proportioned to tbeir physical sirent^thi and who havo not self- 
restraint enough to decline duties for which they are fitted in 
every respt^ct but constitutional power. Some such men doubtless 
break down every now and then, and the sympathy which their 
cases excite provokes others to exhibit themBolve.s in the same 
amiable character. We all like to be martyrs, especially when 
the tire exists only iu imagination. 

The complaint of overwork, when it has some genuine founda- 
tion. i.s generally founded upon a misconception.^ There is un- 
doubtedly a very real and not uncommon evil which is described 
under the name. Two men of equal strength may be doing the 
same amoiuit of actual work, and yet one may bo Irilliug himself, 
whilbt tho other finds his duties mero child's play. The reasou is, 
of course, that one man s work is productive of amdetyi whilst tlie 
other's may be merely soothing. A speculator may spend a very 
few liours In anything that can bo called business, but tho difficulty 
is that ho cannot leave his business behind him. Anxiety about 
money is the most deadly of all troubles. When a man commits 
suicide, H is fnr less reasonable, according to tho old proverK to 
ask, Who is she? than to ask, How much is it? Business whi^ 
keeps a man in a state of constant oscillation between ruin 
and a fortone, which follows him homo and prevents him from 
sleeping, is inconipambly more trying than alm(>st any quanti^ of 
downright siuady work. The Stock Exchans^ at iNew York 
must fill luuatic asylums more quickly than aU the most laborious 
UniversiUea in Germany, England^ and America. A professor may 
labour at the collation of manuscripts, or even at the search for 
the Absolute, for fifteen hours a day, and be all the better for it ; 
a third ofthe time spent in studying the ups and downs of Erie 
llailroad shares, and stoking money on the result, would qualify 
him for a sU-ait- waistcoat or a halter in a year. however, 
'Speculation has a obraparatively discreditablo sound, the evUs 
which it produces' are very frequently placed to the soeouBt 
of its more respectable rival, straightforward industry* We 
choose, in one form or another* to spend a great part of our 
ttme at the gaming-tables which exist in an infinite variefy of 
ferms in every capital iu the wotid, aiiil then oompLaosntly eoote 
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or a Mahometan. The Pean of Woatminster might )ia?e reduced 
the InquUitorfl to a mmilar dilemma^ let ua hone with a leas 
tragical reeult. But we arc not going to natt'ip the functiona of 
the approaching Soatsion of Oonvocatioii by diecurwiig the Dean's 
theolo}^, which only conccrnti ua hero eo &r as it UluetTatea the 
general tendency of hie mind. The subject which he edeeted for 

tbu ediflentiuu of ilie wurklng-nien w(u one U) wldeb we bare 

before now ourselves called attention, and which is unqueetioni^ly 
of groat interest both in a sp^ulativo and a practical aenee. 


plain that we have injured ourselves by over application to our 
auticB. 

As a rule, therefore, we should say that the complaints of over- 
work aro amongst the most iiinisy of all tho excuses set up by 
men for the evils which tlroy bring upon tlicuiselvcs. Very few 
people reidly work hard j and when they do, it generally Ogrees 
with them. Directly or indiregtlyj WlCUGJW flOCU flflj *UmC3 tkS 
much mischief, for tho host euro for the love of excitement is 
steady application. ^ A vast amount of good pity is throw.ii away , ^ 

in the world, and, instead of solemnly warning our friends not to | \V£enhe began with observing that tliere was a geWrol complaint 
do too much, we should find it simpler to r**fu8e the indirect com- | at the present day that tho ago of individual influence bad passed 
plimeni for which they are xnaumuvring, and adviso them to relax j away, and that hencefurth the world would be guided exclusively 
their minds by a little strenuous activity. When the danger by general movements, or laws, or forces, or masses, or parties, he 
really exists it may generally bo remedied rather by redistributing J was'in fact taking up the warning note uttered half a century 
the burden than by diminishing it. A very slight physical oxer- , ago by Cohiridge, about what he called " nlebified opinion,*’ and 
lion may injure a man for Uie, if only he uudortAes it in the more emj^aiically repeated in our own day by Mr. Mill in his 
wrong way. Try to lift a thousand pounds weight by a sudden | essay on Liberty. Wo aro quite disposed to l>elieve that the danger 
jerk, and you may probably brook a bloodvessel. Divide the ! is a real one, though it may hate been exaggerated, and Uiat there - 
weight into ten portions, and lift each calmly by itself, and the | b much in the exiatuig conditions of social and wlitical life to 
exorcise may do you good. Kun a mile after a hearty meal, and i force it prominently on the notice of thinkera as well os of stntes- 
you mav bq injured tor life; walk ten miles a day, and you may ! men. It is also true, no doubt, that tiiore are oonsiderations, 
materially improve your health. Tho same piinciplc is applicable ' more or less weighty, to be urged on the other side. But it is 
to intellectual labour. To lay down any general rules is impossi- j not equally clear that the Dean has been successful in suggesting 
ble, because conatituthm.*i vary iufmitely. One man requires twice j them. In many ways it is sure to be the case that the 
as much sleep ns another ; one man can do work before breakfast individual withers as the world is more and more." 
when another finds it answer better to sit up at night, and so on. j There is leas room for originality of thought and independence 
A few practical rules will be learnt by practice. The Lancet^ ‘ of action in a highly civilised 'stage of society. Agamemnon 
for example, in a sensible paper on the subject, remarks • indeed is no longer without bis sacred bard, hut there are 
upon ^0 importance for men ivho work at night of having ii J many Agamemnons, and so many bards, that tlie praise 
wito, powerful, and steady light concentrated upon their papers; ’ bocomea cheap, and thoherobm ceases to be remarkable. Even 
ilickeriug and diHused light being cue of the most serious chusch j had Mr. (llodstone been able, as he tolls us he b not, to snatch 
of brain irritatiou. ^ Good food, with a moderate supply of stimu- ! half an hour every morning before breakfast for the study of 
lants, and a linal pipo before turning into bed, b a comfortable ! Homer, we may safely assume that the great charm of the study 
rocominendalion of the some authority ; whilst, of course, excess in would nave lain in the conttast, not the analogy, of the heroic age 
tobacco aud alcohol is a constant cause of the incapacity for sleep ' of Greece to the prosaic age of England. To all this, and mucli 


which is often complacently attributed to overwork. The rule io, in | more that occurs'to one on the same side of the q^stion, some 
short, that a man should take care that ho gets good sleep and keeps | reply, we repeat, may he made. But what is the Dean’s reply P 
his digestion in order. A little unprejudiced observation of his j. in the first place, ne referred, naturally and gracefully enough 
own symptoms will teach a man of ordinary sense how to keep under the circumstances, to Mr. Maurice's loundatioo of the 
himself in hoalth ; and, by a judicious arrangement of hb time Working-Men's College in Great Ormond Street— a very excellent 
and habits, ht) wdll find that he r;m do us muim work with perfect \ work, no doubt, but one which, beyond the limits of Great Ormond 
iiupunit)^ as will serve him, if he so pleases, with on admirable 1 Street, might hardly be accepted as an adequate ]^roof of the 
excuse for committing suicide and liccomiug a text for leading ' great importance of the influence which individuals might 
artich's. It is not overwork that should be denounced, but the ( still exercise over the fortunes of the world." And then, 

hud habits for which work is inadu to servo as on exciise. Eat too I dashing back with the rapid intiiirion of genius from the 

much, drink too much, smoke teio much, and do everything in a | nineteenth century to the second, be pointed to the boat of 
hurry and at the wrong time, and five hours a day may send you j Marcus Aurelius before him, ** one of the best aud greatest 
to an early grave. IShow a little common sense, and without of Roman Emperors," who had learnt from his grand- 
iiijurhig your health you may be as voluminous an author as 1 mother to control hb temper, from hb fiithcr modesty and man- 

Voitiiirci or do as much legal or oflidiil work as the most industrious I liness, from hb moUier to abstain from evil thoughts, from 

Minister or barrister of the day, and see your children's childrcu, 

and laugh at the degeneracy of the rikng generation in the 
twentieth century. 


DEAN STANLEY AT THE WORKING-MEN'S OOLIXGE. 


•n . uui;nn, iruiu. w nuamw iiuui iuvfuguw, aauua 

[], I Apollonius freedom aud strength of will, aud from iUexandar the 
le ! Grammarian to form a charitable judgment of liis neighbours. 

; Now, even if tho influence of Marcus Aurelius had been that b 
, hei'e implied, we do not q^aite understand what it would prove 
I about ihfi scope for individual influence in tho present ago,. 
I unle^.s the speaker meant, what hq does not appear to have said,, 
and whiit b only true with considerable qiialiflcations, that the 



1 not easy to catch the point of the argument. The Emperor 
ally referred to the loss which the College had sustained in the j may have been a model in nb private life of all the virtues bo had 
death of its founder and late Principal, Jh’ofussor Maurice, since ! lenrnlfrorohb various relations and tutors; but as far as hb influence 
the last annual meeting ; but on that subjcfCt we need not add • ou tho world b concerned, his virtues counted for less than nothing, 
anything here to the remarks we made at the time of Mr. j 11c was wholly powerless to raise or purify the tone of that Pngao 
Muuricu s death. On Mr. Maurice's merits ns a tht'ologian and i society of which he was the head, and his name is chiefly remem- 
philosopher opinions do and must diifor widely ; hut it would j bered in history as the author of one of the fiercest and nio«t ays- 
he difficult to point to any writer who has been constantly before ' teinatic persecutions of the Christians, who were again exposed 

1*12.. Ai._ 1. ^ 2- -ii i j i.s* j • j. ” . » f 


the public through along life, taking an active port in all the 
religious controversies of tm exceptionally coDtroverrial period, 
who has loft eo few enemies behind him, aud so lurgf; a baud 


under his government to nil tho denunciations of common informers, 
bribed to delate them by the prombe of a share iii their cooflscated 
property. As Milman puts it, ** The most distinguished Christians 


of warm admirers, if not cpctly of disciples. At the Working- | of tnel'Sist were sacrifli'ed to the huso passions of the meanest of man- 

........ «.:ii u.. -.ui. i Jtind by the Emperor, who, with every moral qualification to ap- 

preciate the new reli^on, closed bis oars, either m Uie stem apathy 
of SStoic philosophy, or the more engrossing terrors of lleatiien 
bigotry.'’ And ibo p*>wer which he did in this way exercise 
—not altogether perimps to the bmefit of mankind — was due 
solely to hb oflimal position. As tho author of Uie Mrditationi, 


Men's College esj^cially his niune will ever be cherished with 
• gratitude and respect. Our immediate concern, however, is with 
Dean Stanley, whose address, if it has iSien correctly reported, 
is a curious, not to say amusing, illustration at once of hb 
characteristic versatility and his ciiorocteristic defects. A good . 
deal has been said of late about the Dean's indefimtoneas of ; 
religious belief. But this vagueness is a pcculbrity hot of hb 
crera simply, but of his iutellectual constitution altogether. 
Ho has an instinctivo aversion to definite statements on ahstract 
subjects, not because they ore false, but because they are defi- 
nite ; and this Abundantly accounts for hb dislike of all dogma. 
It would probably be very unfair to credit Dean Stanley with 
any greater predilection for tbo heresies anaibematbed tby the 
Atbanwian Creed than for the orthodoxy which it is inteuJed 
to enshrine. But a sharp dogmatic assertion, whether Arian or 
^Trimtonan, he cannot away with. What ho would have done 
■in mo age of the early Councils, or how ho would have fared 
in the »g®® * painful, iqieculation. 

It b almost as dimcult to conceive his being burnt for a* 
specific heresy m his composing a creed. But there is a stoiy, 
which may perhaps be .oon^ored unpleasantly suggestive, of 
a man being executed by the , Turks at ConstautinopTe, not tor 
hb misbelbf — for that would' have been toleram— but .bo- 
cause be could not make up biamind, or at least could not manage to 
^ explain with tho requisite distinctness, whether he was a Christian 


inflpeuced his coutemporaries not at all; but ho was able 
to persecute the Christians as Eiuper«:ir of UoiU'i. In the 
former capacity he may havo boon ** truly great/' in the latter 
hb iufiuence was unquestionably "transitory and fugitive." If 
this b what Dean Stanley meant by bidding thu " students 
to leom to distinguish not ween those men who are truly 
peat a|^ those who ore transitory and fugitive,'’ wc cou 
but say that so elementary a lesson uiight liu\e heeu convened in 
a lesiS circuitous manner. Wo mav pas.s over a rather obscure 
passage about a suiglo man being al/ie to save a cirv now os well 
M in Macaulay's Lays of Anewnt ICume, with tho of>vioUH remark 
that such abnurmal emergencies as the siege aud the Ooinuiunc of 
Paris must alwaj. give exceptional scope to rulividunl energy and 
resource, and prove Doihiug as to tbo pure pb 3 'cd by iudiriduab 
in the genera' economy of the world. Bui Uie nert passage is so 
eminently charaetoristJc of tho speaker in more v. ays than one, 
that we may/ be pardoned for making a somewhat longer extract. 
In attempting to estimate the relative iiiiponauco of individuab 
and laws or masses in the general development of tho world, one 
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•f»f tbitvwld hAve tMfeu^ io aa ordinary laeturer 

^,tho Ihirwimiift tSvnaigf of the origin olf indn. But 
’wte af W^wtadnatar is not an endinory lectorarf. and ho 
^p i tj » a»agfo»owo;T- 

It woioAaa oaid on ad the whole eyiOeiii of our bdlet doty, 

and ho^of laiUiMldify»vrn»lii^ mulitiiiliicd by cerUiu epeeidatim and 
inveBtigAtioiiA that' hid hecn oat oa Otfot with regard to our inoontonlii 
the most remote ttiyilida of agio^ It was said that our faith and 
duty towards each otihr Ittid God were undermined, sapporing it should 
be proved tliat the first bcglhqte of man was something lower than we 
bad hocu in thv*ha|^t of 8app«Mfn|. He Would uot pronounce an opiniun 

aiilicr wa^' ^ l.ut Kn wUliud io vrgn that O ^cat doal too much IniportOItVO 

had boon aUsnlied to thc-io HpeoulalioBia. The only thing really imtiortant 

IIS iirartlcaily was what wo were os iiidividuaLs at ttie proaent time. It 
WAS nothing to us whether our remote anoLV>toiu were in those dark ages 
foriXMxl out of the more inanimate dust tif the earth, or whether we trana- 
lated ** the dust of tho earth " into ino<U:ni scientific tjmgijuiga, Tl^o fact wo 
big to rcmeniher wae, Uiat we were living imUriduida with enormous 
(Mttii tMMtowttd upon us, anil that on our use of them our dufiny ia this 
wonil aad the next would be shaped for good or oviL 

In criticizing n passage of Ibis sort one is sorely puzzled to hoow 
at wlucli end to begin. In the first place, it has of course abso- 
lutely nothing whatever to do with the professed subjeirt of the 
lectnro. No one — Darwinian or anti-Darwinian — over dreamed 
that tho relative action of personal and corporate or other 
influences in the world in a particular ago depended, one way or 
the olhiT, bn our alleged genesis from a mollusc or a haboou. That 
many religions imople have heed seriously perplo.Tcd, reasonably 
or uniwH.ioimhly, by these ** invo.'iligations ana speculations *’ is 
true enough; but we arc afniicl tho Dean's exhortations will not 
do much to o>nsole them. They will readily tuluiil that our sense 
of our own individiinlitv aud our iuiiutHliiite capacities of acUou 
are not directly affected by such theories ; hut they will aiwue 
that their most cherishod religious convictions about, say, the 
Inspiration of the Old Testament or the doctrine of original sin, 
are very matiTially affected, and that with these convictions their 
encigies and motives of action- or, to adont the stereotyped for- 
mula, ** their happiness here and hereafter^ — ore intimately bound 
up. The Dean may consider such pei^lezlties oxceodingly 
cnildisb; but they oro at least eoually justifiod in considering ms 
solution of their perplexities irroiovant. Kveii Mr. Froude, who 
makes very merry with ** the ablest living natural philoat^hm 
looking giavely to the courtship of moth's and butterflies to 
solve the problem of the origin of man,” and professes 
entire inditterenoe os io tho descent of our mortAl bcnlios 
inm 




clear that a conristent Darwinian would allow* Aud'Mr.Froude 
IS probably loss sensitive than most people about theological 
difficulties. Dean Stanley simply ignores them. He la^ we 
doubt not,*honestly iaeapame of conetdving how it can matter to 
any rational being wheiner man was originally ** formed from the 
of the earm," oocordii^ to the old Wiof. or graduidly 
attaioed to the full woportions of humanity umoiign a long 
SMeudiog scale of jeny-fiih and baboons, xet pitemioilogT as 
weU as theology is a g<m deal interested in the problem which 
H he dismisses so airily os a mere question between two diflereot 
fermsof language. Here, however, as in the flunous ^'dispute 
about an tae forma of speech for which ** eraoeless aeolofs ” 
iie contending will appear to many minds idenieal witii ^ forms 
of faith,” and we fear the Darwinian controvenqr will be as 
llfttle set at rest as the Arian by the bland essumnee thati efUr all, 
it makes nodiflerence. We will not attempt to fidlow the Dean 
**—“•“—** *u . 1 - — i! — eigned that 

lag tmenoe 
aa In this Cist, so far $s tiie 
reporter has enlightened ua^ the Worktng<^Men'a CoBage In.Qrsat 
Onuond Street wss not only the first, bat the solhuy, illustration 
ef his aigument. We sincerely hope it may be true that our 
endent rostltutions in Church and State ^ still retain their 
vitality”; but Ihesucceas ofavbrymodeminstittttioiifOn aeon- 
sideraDly smaller scale, does not supply all the eridenOe to ^at 
' dfcci which we could nave desiced. 
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T 11 K GBEAT CORA&f STREET MURDER. 

^ £ cannot help thinking that the paarion for notoriofy which 
is one of the nrovaleut disorders of modem sodety is ex- 
ercising an extremely unfavourable influence on some at least 
of the processes of criminal justice. Whenever a is 
> oommitt^ the great object of everybody ooncemed in the 
hitteitigation which follows would aepm to be to turn it to 
aceount as a sort of platform on whm they canstruhun and 
^wo, and exhibit thomselves to the admimg gaze m their 
fellow-creatUTes. Ont.* day they oro only common people like the 
rest of us. They go to .nud fro, und nobody notice! them. But 
In the night an unknown penoii happens to murder somebody, 
- and all at once a host of obscure aud uuugnlflcant people suddenly 
. find themselves famous, not tbrounh anything tbwhave done. 
’ but only through the accident of bmg mixed up with a crindnai 
mvestigation. Tho police, the witaeisss, the coroner, the coroner’s 
jury, and the corohOrb man instantly become objects of interest. 
' They feel that the eyda of tho world are upon them. Their names 
' are lu all the newspapers and they have even a dhance of being 
:^boiographed. The public-hooss in which the inquest is b^ is 


quadrupled 

there is ootbiug so detested as equality, and men are di^ 
posed to be thankful frr anylli^ff that niarks them , off from the 
common rock of undittinguisliable humanity, To be known 
as the man who was bist ariaep all night wlule a 
murder was being oceomi^died in the next room, or as 
the policemaii on duty outside the bouse who did not eatch 
the murderer, is, aft^r oB, better not being known ot elL To 
Im niuitSonoa in . Miida (o tbe Dai^ tiAtfritfik ia 

wiili some people an omeet of atnUlion. We cmiM Icuete a 
country telfloW who carried, his head very high because his seoond 
cousin had been eaten by dogs. The police who are concerned In 
these inquiries have more substantial reasons for keeping them- 
selves os much as possible before the public. Adverusmft pat's 
in their prolcaaon as m«otherB; and the heroes who' are gionued 
by penny-a-liners as nctire and intelligent” find *Ampk acc^e at 
any rate for their activity — we should be sorry to say* too inubh of 
their intelligence — ^in protracted inquiries which are sure . to be 
fully reported in the morning papers, and which will perhaps be 
inodo tho Bubji^ct of some gay descriptive writing. If a murder is 
committed, and the murderer cannot be discovered, it is all tho 
more necessary for tiio credit of the force that the police should 
seem to bo parliculitrly busy and energetic. It would almost 
appear as if the investigation of a inuxdcr before the coroner or 
police magistrate w«as now regarded as a sort of popular amuse- 
ment-something akin to the sports of aucient llome— which 
should be made os lively and attractive as possible. It is diiflcalt to 
acoonnt in any other way for the manner in which these inquiries 
are spun out, with adj uurntnent after ndj ournment, and fresh hutches 
of witnesses, and all kinds of irrelevant and superfluous evidence. 

A few months ago a enupio of semi-idiotic Crermon liuls wound 
up a drinking bout in a brothel by shooting each other, .-md one 
of them died. From the first there was not the sligbtost doubt ' 
that tlicy had fired at each other by agreement, and that nobody 
else was in any w.'iy concerned in the atrnir. But the police thought 
it nccca*«Ary to extend the inquiry so os to embrace not only tho 
personal history of the wretched women connected with the hou.<<o, 
but gensially the maanen and customs of fast life in T,ondon iu 
its lowest aspects. Jnst now there is another inquiry going on 
with reference to tho murder of a woman on Christmas eve. »he, 
too, was of tho clnsR called unfortunate, and again wo are treated 
to a minute inquiry into the manners aud customs of her clASiii, and 
all aotte of unsavoury matters having nothing on earth to do with 
the case are eagerly opened up. It is only fair, however, to say 
that for this the Coroner aeoms to bo moro to blame than tho 
police. 

We need not repeat the details of the Great-Ooram-Steset 
murder, which must bo familiar to all whd takahte.ifitelNtet jn such 
things. A poor woman was found in bed ba f^atnlaa mbming 
with her throat cut. She had been killed appaiently in her sleep. 

It was dearly a caso, not of suicido, but of murder, and the only 
question who was the murderer ^ Suspicion baa fallen on a 
man who is said to haVo come home witii the woman late at night, 
but who had disappeared before morning. This is the story of the 
landlady and of some of the lodgers. The landlady did not 
see him, iodecMi nobody saw huii| but she says oho heard him 
come in, and the thinks she hern him go out in the middle of 
the night The woman, ahe saya^ told hw he was in the house, 
and also made a similar otatment to one of the lodgers. It was 
necesssiT for the police to trace the woman’s movements on 
the night before tne murder, and also to ascertain what sort of 
people lived in the house. Everybody who in a moment of idle 
cunoaity has lifted op a flat atone that baa been lying in a field 
knows what a ecamper there ia of odd and rather nasty inaeoto, 
raoniflg hither and thither, in a dazed, bewildered way. The 
lifting off of the roof of the houae in Great Ootam Street produces 
a somewhat similar impreaaioii. It may be doubted Whether 
even the dignity of being witneoses in a murder case has alto- 
gether repmd the inmates for the unpleasant shock of the 
sudden illumination to wldch they have dmh sutjjeeted. It was 
neceesary, aa we hava said, for the police to make themoelvea * 
acquainted with all that paased in tho houae on the night of the 
murder, and to inquire into the charaoter and antecodenteof the 
lodgers; but it was obviously unnecemaiy to call any of the 
inmates as witneaaea unless they could thrm aome light on the 
dreunistanosa of the crime. The murder was committed on 
Christmas Eve, and the inquest was opened two days later. 
The Oofonec has had tluree iRtingSi and has i^n adjoumod the 
inquiry, and there ia no saying when it wtu bo ended. He 
remarked at the last altting tioat as ^thia was the only court 
open to receive evldedos and invmtigate tei^mony, it would 
be better in the bteiest of jnstioe that it should be kept 
open than that the hiqUify akould be dosed.” We ahomd 
have thought that it was the of the polioe to receive 
evidence end investigate testiinoiv uHitii a view to the^ discovery, 
of a mufdetar; and If the Coronermeans that testimony can-*^ 
M be effidently investigated fixr sodi a purpose except in a ' 
CoroaeFi ooulrt we venture to diflbr with Um entiiely* What- 
ever niey bo tne effect on the intoieats of juctice, the dignity 
of justice wiU eertoiuly not be promoted by the soft of pro- 
eMIngB which have taken place beibre m ^Gcroiisr in this 
ease. He eeems to have started with a cdtiifletibn that the 
pmt olgeot of the inq^ was to dear upeone doubts which 
Esd been raised as to the mpectehtiity ^ the house ia 
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0^ Jfhe lan^Udy, savs tbs deceased, wouuf) j 

Ma bar tbijt she bod. brought borne a male compaaiou, ana I 
paid over nine sUUiugs out of too which be badTgivsn her. ! 
Anybody but Dr. I^okeeier would have been eatUfiod Vitk ! 
this adiiiiasion, which indicated plainly enougli the character 
of the landbuly and her it^lntion.^ with the deceased. But Dr. 
LankesUer thought il iiece.s8ary to press the landlady very | 
much on .this point. Woukl she have taken the money if she had , 
roflected on the mWMier in which it hud been obtained {* « That M ! 
ibg ppihij” he Sllll, **4113 it ift about that that tU public are | 
indignnni” If, ho added sagaciously, she hod refused ta take the 1 
monev, and had turned the man out of the house, the murder ; 
would not have been ooxnmiltod. Crowner’a law ” would perhaps J 

. make thiis constructive murder, and it ia ditficult to see what other i 
bearing this examination had on the inquiry. The jury at iirst 
sew to have agreed with the Coroner that all doubts as to Mre. 
Wiright's moral character and the character of her lodgers must 
be fully cleaMl up, and went with great zest into the question 
whether, with regara to another pair of lodgers, the lady lived with 
the gentleman or the gentleman widi the Ifuly. It was admitted 
that they were not married, but “ they were going to be.** The 
inmrtont fact was ascertained that the Inndli^y hod aeven 
chudren, four otit at nurse. The inquiry had now got into such a 
cotidHton that the solicitor who attended to watch the case (or the 
landlady thooght it would be a good opportunity to cross-examine 
a Spanish gentleman who had lodged in the house, hut who ha4l h>ft 
on account of the inuider, wbeihijr he would not be disposed to 
come bock to Mrs. Wright if she took another house. The jury 
seem to have felt that this was rather an impertinence, and tried 
to st(»p the examination. The tSpiiniAh gentleman aduiitted 
that Mrs. Wright's knowledge of Spiuiish cookery weighed greatly 
her favour, but he had had quite enough/* and de- 
clined to go hack. This witueiis was recalled at a suhsoquent 
sitting, and wra Mkod some more questions about tho character of 
the- house and its Inmates. lie pleoilcd tliai, ‘‘being a foreigner, he | 
v*A8 not likely to see suspicious thiug.^ fnr himself/* and urged 
that one of tlie jurymen, whom he recognized ns living over the 
way, should have fenown from htn own observation what sort of 
an e^tiihlishment it was. The Coroner also aont for Mr. Wright, 
the landlady's husband, and read to him some anonymous letters 
which hod boon received reilectingon the character of the household. 
Mr. Wright could only aay that, as a rule, he never took notice 
of what went on iu the house, hut he was sure none of tho 
lodgers murdered the woman j “ they were too roapectable for 
ih.it.** Mr. Wright perhaps forgot about Mr. Thurtell and 
his gig. 

it is an old question whether a Coroner should he a doctor*or a 
lawyer. There is no doubt a good deal to be said in favour of a 
coroner having aoine medical knowledge ; but it Is perhaps even 
more desirable that he should have at least enough mw to enable 
him to understand the elementary rules of evidence, and to keep 
the inquiiy over which Jio presides strictly to the questions at 
iaaue. In this case the police have not discovered the murderer, or 
any trace of him ; but they have discovered, what it was very easy 
to iiiid 011^ how a woman of the chanicter of the deceased, who 
regularly frequented certain notorious places, spent her evenings. 
The Coroner was amazed that a French waiter, who had seen 
a^ stranger in the company of tho woman, but had not beanl 
him apeak a single word, should not be able to say what waa his 
nationality. ‘*A Fi'enchman,*' he observed, “generally seemed 
to sCGUt out a German.’* Tho Coroner perhapa shares tho iin- 
pressiau of some of his countrymen, that foreigners all belong 
to very much the same family, and ppeak the same language, wira 
slight variations. When one of the barmaids at the Aihamhra 
was called, the Coroner, who had already preHsed the French 
waiter as to whether ho expected sixpence for helping on an over- 
coat, seized tho opportunity of inquiring whother they gave good 
^ four-pennorth’a of whisky at the Alliambra; hut it appears that 
sixpenny glosses oidvare supidied. It is dilficult to imagine anything 
more calculated to oring judicial prooeediugs into contempt than 
an inquiry conducted in this loose, wandering, and utterly un^ni- 
fied fashion. One half of the world, it has been said, does not know 
how the other hidf lives, and there are perhaps some people vtho iind 
these peeps into the shy comers of life very mterestiDg and 
amusing* If the Coroner were .preriding over a popiriar enter* 
tainment, his little jokes and diwl digresrions migoit perhaps he 
suitable. A stranger might certaialy have been present durinjg 
a cousidexable part of this inquiry without discovering that it 
was a solemn judicial investigation into the drcuiustanees 
of a peculiarly horrible murder. It is of course necessary 
* police , to oollect all the information they can get 

hearag on the case, but we should hare thought that it was 
their ousiiiesa to rift and test it privately, and to bring 
into court only siich witnesses as were likely to be able to 
wist the ju^ by their evidence. The foreman of the jury 
. has stated ttot they have not the least doubt, and of course 
nobody cw hm any doubly that a brutal murder has been 
committed; and to all appearance this is all that will over 
be known. Unreaacmshle expectations ore often eatertirined 
as to what the police can do^ for us in the detection, of 
crittOr They have not the seaia tiaeillties for foliowing up their 
Inquiries as the police of,spiiie foMpigii countries, and in the present 
. utsianee the rimncM m all agfi^ their picking up a due 
... which has beeo^wjseed at tne .qutseh It would^aet necas*; 
aarily be dlscrcdiuhle to the ^police if they foiled to discover 
the miuiiual iu jlUis cioa; hut it may be doubted. whvUier 


they would not be nlore likely to be successful if they were 
consent to work silently and quietly, instead of wasting their 
strength in getting up a show of useless evidence and Uyiug to 
moke a figure in court. It is not crcdiuble to the intelligence or 
careful nesR of the police that their French advortbement should, 
by a niisuuilerstandiug of French moasuremeiits, descritm the* 
siippoHcd murtleroniH 6feet jj inches in height, while the JSngliih. 
advurtiriouuiiit makes him 5 feet 9 inches. 


THK PALL MALL GAZETTE ON UISTOBICAL 
CR1TIC1.S.VI. 

rpi IE justice of the Pnll Mall OazHie may ha sure, but it is 
A. certainly slow. It follows the od'enee at liiuch tlie same pace as 
the prosucutiuii orEugcno Aram. We Mlniied on February 1 870 ; 
we are called up for judgment on January 7, 187^.* We are 
charged with having represented Mr. F roude as having initdc a 
mistake which in truth ho has not made. Tii this indictment, in> 
the literal and grammatical sense of the words, we may as well- 
Say at once that we plead^ guilty. But wo think that we may at 
least plead extenuating circumstances. AVe think that any one 
who piaa through the whole story will find that there is, on the 
whole, more to he said on our side tliaii theix* is even on the ride 
of Mr. Froude, still more than there is on the ride of tlie PaU UitU 
Oazftte* 

When three years ago we were reviewing (he lost two volumes 
of Mr. Froudo's History in a sei'ies of articles ^ we spoke of the * 
constant inaccuracy of Mr. Froude's way of using his authorities ; 
of his custom, for instance, of putting words within inverted 
coranuLS which are nut the actuid words of the ^ pasuages • 
referred to. We said that tho wiiy in which Mr. 
Froude treats the ordinary books which wo have at band 
made f*;el very doubtful as to the nmiiy caSt5S in which^ 
Mr. Froudo's statements rest on the authority of luauuscripts at 
tiitnancHS or elsewhere, which we h.'ive no njeaiis of Toferriiig Xqs 
This, in the language of the Pall Mull Gazette, is “ one of the « 
conraeat'* of our charges against Mr. Froude/’ and our “ customajpf 
insinuation that tho evidence ou which Mr. Froude founds his • 
conclusiona is garbled imd falsilied.” This is of course the PaU * 
Mall Qaidtiie way of putting it Every one who will take ike 
trouble to look back to our articles will see that we have never 
chaTged<--wo are not in the habit of iuriuuatmg~->Mr. Froude with, 
garbling or falsi fyiug anything. Garbling amf falsifying are wovds 
which imply wilful perversion of tlio truth, and of this we have- 
never suspected Mr. Froude; indeed we do not even now suspect, 
tho writer in tho PaU Mali Gazette* We believe that garhliiig 
imd falrilication are processes which are pretty well unknown, 
among writers of anythii^ like Mr. Froude’s porilion. We 
believe that Mr. Froude is, in a certain sense, careless about 
truth — that is, that he does not take the same pains whiob 
a writer like Bishop Thirlwall, for instance, would take to 
find out the truth. Wo believe that his mind is inkereatiy in* 
accurate, but of wilful perversion of truth wo never accused 
him, never suspected him. We believe that n great many people,, 
and seemingly the PallMaU writer among them, cannot moke 
this distinction ; they cannot see the ditferenco between a charge 
of cnlpahle carelessness and a charge of wilful lalachood. llenc^ . 
it may he, comes what, if we used the language of the PaU MaU 
Gazette, wo might call its “ coarse inrinuation ” against ourselves. 

In reading Mr. Froude’s twelfth volume more than three yoaia ^ 
Ago, wo were struck by the singular name of the ship in which 
the English Admiral sailed at Uie time of the eog^ment with 
tho Armada. Mr. Froude called it the Ark MakwK The name 
sounded odd; Mr. Froude quoted 110 outhority; he gave us no 
kind of hint where the name was to he found. But wh«ti> 
we looked in Cunideu’s Amake we found that tho same 
ship was thero called ArcKa Iteaia. The inference was that, . 
strange as tho mistake might m, Mr. Froude had made a 
mistake. Now, if the PaU Malt GastUe will let us draw tho dis- 
tinction, there are many writers with whom we should not have 
made any auch inference. If wo had found anything of the kind 
in Bishop Thirlwall, or Dr, Merivale, or Sir Francis Palgruvc, wo 
should never for a moment have thought that thoj were blunder- 
ing. In the case of Bishop Thirlwall or Dr. Merivale indeed 
the case could not have happened, because most certainly cither 
of them would have quoted their authorities. Sir Friuicis 

Palgravo it might have happeuod ; he, os all hU readers know, 
does not deign to give any references ; but his rc^odero also know 
that, however queer any statement of his may seem, the muhority 
for it is sure sooner or later to turn up somewiuuu or other. But 
this is because Bishop Thirlwall and Dr. Merivale uro tlivj ougbly 
accurate writers; because Sir Francis Palgravo also was Accurate 
after a fashion— that is, because ai ocvei aiuted nuy thing 
without something which he locked on oc imtiiority for it, how- 
ever much oilers might doubt as to its icfdiy proving his point 
In Mr. Froodo \'o put no such confidence : for he is not, lilm tho 
three great writoi's wa have a^keu of, habiiually u(.*eurate, but. 
habitually inaccurate. Mr. froudo has shown th.at he cannot 
mke out the diifuronce between the Biriioinrics of Glouce.stcT and 
of Worcester, that he does not know what is meant by a I’rince of 
the ^pire, that he does not understiuid such couiuuni terms of 
English law as impeachment, altaiuder, and f^ine forte etj^e* 

SiM S^lmdatf PtVii or, JanoAry zz. Jannaiy Z9, February 5, Fithruiury la, 
iSyc. 
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Whdn tlim'fiiFo wtf Toiind Iiim calling a 8hip by ono name nod | 
Camdnu CAlling it by anotbcT, our Datnral iiifi-Tcncu was that I 
Cainden was rigbt anil that Mr. Fr«jiidfl wtat wrong. Oddly j 
anoiigbi it iurns out that Mr. Froude was right; therefore wo | 
suppose that Camdon was wrong. But Mr. Krundt^'a chaupiim ‘ 
was certainly vary long in finding this out. From February 
1870 lo November 1872 neither Mr. Froude nor the Pall MtM 
Oa^lU\ nor, as ^‘ir as we know, any one else, stood forwaixl to 
point out our nustalie. In November 1872 came that wonderful 
confession in which Mr. Fronde describes himself as writing 
history for ihe same reason for which the stars above, in the song, 
arc said to shine — namelv, bncauac tlioy have nothing else to do. 
In B|)eiikiug of that ctuifession wo incidentally roferred lo 
the old story of Ark Haleiyh and Arvha Ptyia, Still there 
was no none at lea.-it from the J\ill Mall (Mazrflc. Ilut 
in Decent her 1872 there came out a volume of Valmdim of Stole ; 
Papers which wo could hardly Lave made use of in b'ebruary 
1870, or oven in November 1872, but from which it certainly 
appears that the Admind'a flagship was called the Ark liate'ujL 
Now then* foro in January 1873 wc are brought to trial for mir 
oflence which was now three ^ears old. The writer in the PaU 
Mutt (Mozetfe had lighted on the passage in the now volume, and, 
having don^; this, ho looked a litUe further into other dcnuiiueuts, 
and fully cntablihhed the fact that the flagship was cuILmI the 
Ai'kRohdyh, because, as it would fieem, it had once bolongi^d 
to Sir W’ tiller. Mr. Fronde therefore is right. Camden may be 
wrong, or he may he right also; for, as the writer of the Pall 
Mott Oazeite suggost^, the .whip may have borne two names. For [ 
all this tim Pott Mott calls n.s some very hanl names, 

clothed in that grand, higli-.’sounding fiatiu style which remind.-^ 
us of nothing so much as a good scolding* allocution of the J 
rope. 

Mr. Fronde then in this case was right ; hut does it follow 
that we were wrong ? The Pall Moll writer says, in his grand 
w.*iy, Mr. Fi*oiide, when he wanted spccitic information about 
the Tnim(*9 and numbers of the F.nglit*h fleet at the time referred 
b>, did not ‘ turn to his ('aiiiden.* Tie had other authorities 
much more tni-stworthy than the respectable author of tho 
PntamiaP And again^ Mr. Fi\)ude, not couteat with ‘ turn- 
ing to ramdou ’ in the easy-going faslii<ui suggested by the 
Sfilttrdoi/ tlcnv»i\ cniiMiltevl original docun.e;*{>?.” This is graver • 
still , one might nluiost think that tlio [>rocos.^ <if consuhiog ; 
original dr-<*u!ncnts was oik* which :Mr. Froude and tbo Pull Moil 
Oazrtu: huil wholly to t}icins»dvcs. The PaU Mall writer s«*erns 
to want to iimlte out. two pujiits~>tii>t, that our notions of 
rofcari’li in a wntor of histoni' would ho is'iti'.fled by the process 
«'*f turning to Canidcu : flocondly, that it wmi our duty, ns 
periodical critics, to hunt into every corner for original 
documents b.'foro we ventured t.) open our mouths. In 
this, it stiike.s ih, tho Pall Mall writer confounds the 
dutie.s *if the historian and those of tin* poriodiral critic. 
We know not what the Pott Moll vriter’a e.xperieuce may 
be, but Ibo.-tt who know fromctliing about bolli buHine>s“s know 
that tho two are widely difliu-cut. 'When a nimi undertakes to 
write a lii->iiU7 on tlio scale of Mr. Fioiide'.s, he ouglit to spare no 
time .Mid no pain.s,not only in liniJing .ml the truth, but in making 
his r«>ade;*« independent ot himself. Ho should not only give them 
his own \ Ikw.s, but be .should gi\e them the moans iifibriuing dif- 
ferent view,-* if they choose. He should set bof n-e them tho whole 
evidence. When his matter has to be found in inaniiscripts, or 
out-of-tlie-way printed books wbirli few readers are likely to 
liiivc at Iniml, be should give, not only the references, but the 
very words of hi.s authoritie.'*. If his ninttcr e;in only be got at by 
going lo Himnucas, to ^ituaueas he must go. -And when lie comes 
Wk'lroiii Siniaucas bo must, as far as po!».Hible, put bis readers in 
ihe bame position as if they had gone to li^imancas themselves. No 
amount of Inliour, whether in the way of turning over books or of 
going to distant spots, will bo thought too great if it can thi^iw 
any light on the sinallost fad of hi.-iory. Dut the ;>eriodical 
cridc can do nothing of this kind. Ho is liouiid by tho laws 
of tiuio imd iniace ; lio must get hi.i work done within a 
fixed limn, often a very short time; and he inu.^t do it 
with such materi.als as ho has at hand, or not at all. The 
CAsy-gning fitHhioi) of turning in Cauiden is as.Nuredly not 
enough for an historian of 3 io reign of Elizabeth; it may 
easily be enough for the critic of Mr. Froude’a twvlfih volumo. 
We Feel sure thftt., if T.ord Macaulay had written the history of 
ihe Spiiuish Arniada, ho would have told us all about tlio Ark 
Enkit/hj \vhy it was so called, and where the name waa to be 
found. Mr. f’nmde takes his Ark Raleigh for granted without any 
reference 01 any kind of explanation, ilia critic does what 
he can at the moment —ho looks to a respectable conteispomry 
writer, fie there flnds a ilifllTent statement from Mr. Froude a ; he 
infers that Mr. Froude is wronj^. It turns out afterwards that 
Mr. Froude is right; but wo mainteia that lua critic is not to bo 
blamed. If Mr. Froude bad ou\v givoii his reference, as an his- 
torian ought to do, no one could have niisiaken him. If the 
gem ral character of his history wore such as to lead scholars to 
put that coofidonco in him which thoy do put in Thirlwall or 
ralgrave, no one would have BuspoctMd him. Mr. Froude hid his 
light iiudcr a buKhel, and his critic had tt* judge by such light as 
he could get. Mr. Froudft bad cried wolf so often that he was 
not belie vod when tho wolf was wally Ihei'O. 

The PaU Matt writer begins his chni'ge against us with a reference 
to the practice of the Court of Chancery ; he tells us how tlie suitor 
must come into court with clean hands, and how he who charges 


another with inaccuiwcy must be 'scrupulously Acurate himself. 
He adds that ** very iow aro likely to turn to their Cainden 
for veriiication.’' Mr. Froude, who freouentiy quotes Camden, 
i.s doubtless one of tlie few, but the Pali Matt writer himself 
clearly is not. We refer to the Latin text of tho Annates, 
The PaU Matt writer goes to the English translation of the 
Erilannia. The Poll Mall writer tells us, As a matter of fact 
Camden does cite in bis T^atin text the name of tho ship Ar^a 
RegulisP We must confess, to our shame, that this matter of fact 
is no matter of fact at all. In our arride of February 1 870 we 
gave the name of tho ship correctly as Areha Regia, la returning 
incidentally to the matter in November 1872, by a slip cither of 
the pen or of the pmss^ we made it Area Rcgalis ; and this slip of 
ours, and not the geiiume text of Camden, the PaU Matt Oaxetie is 
coutent to follow. As we are referred to the pnictice of the 
Court of CliauceiT, we may refer back again to the practice of some 
other branches of the odroinistratiun of me law. It isqiiite possiblo 
that a magistrate may do his clear duty iu committing a prisoner 
for trial, that the grand jury may do their clear duty iu iiuding a 
true bill agaiu'it him, and yet that tho pette jury may no less do 
theii* clear duty in flnding him not guilty. This auulogv, we think, 
very well tits tho pre.'^ent case. Lly the help of eviJenco which 
bus been since brought to light, Mr. Froude has been shown to be 
fully eutitlod to an acquittal, ilut wo hold that when at an 
earliiM* stage we had to speak of Mr. Froude by tho light of such 
c\]di>uc6 ns Mr. Froude himself choso to give us, we wore fully 
justilied iu the true biU which we tbuud against him. 


A HOKRID llOAN. 

rpllAT rcmark.iblc jmirnul the Xeto York TImild has AUipi«ssed 
JL itself in tlie account which it gives iu a late number of a 
series of pr.ictical jukes iu which tho well-known actor Mr. 
Sotberii played a conspicuous part. We do not fetd quite sure that 
the w'hole story is not a hoax upon the rond-r<v of the Herald^ but 
we can at uny rate enjoy tho style iu which it is told, without 
troubling ourselves to inquire too curiously into its truth. In order 
to begin at the beginning, tho reporter tells us that ftlr. Sothern 
Is, ill pri>ak life, a polished gentleman, of slight frame, with grey 
hair, and weighs about 105 lbs. Hu is ^8 years of ago. Ilo has 
a powerful niu.stialar dovclopmciit, and a mesrry laugh. Mr. 
I'loronce, who also plays a prominent part in tho ensning’drania, is 
a smuoth-foecd gentleman f>f about 40 years of ago, weighs 1 90 1^., 
mid g'nerally wears lavender kid gloves. A young English gentle- 
man, Mr. Vliilip Lee, the husband of one of the most di.Hiingaishcd 
and favourite English actresses that have yet visited Amcncu; waa . 
to be the victim of a ** huge practical joke concocted bj^ Messrs, 
y-dhorn and Florence. lie is a blonde Englishman with light 
hair, light yollow side whLker.^, muasuics about c ft. 8 in. in 
lu'ight, and wi*idis 143 lbs. To do humour to Mr. Lee a dinner 
was given by Mr. Sothern at liis ivxims in the (Jramcrcy Park 
Hotel, iu New York. The dinner was sumptuous and well served. 
Wo will spare ouf'clvos and our readers the enumeration of tho 
dishes and wine.s. Tho rooms wore gorgt'ously" fiirnisheil with 
pictures, statues, and objects of eirik. The guests were all at'ired 
in evening drr.ss uud wore spotless white ties. All these parti- 
culars, and others which we omit, are given by tl)c reporter 
ns if th*7 would naturallyr expected by bis readers In a 
uavrative cither of fact or iictioii. Presently Mr. Jim Collier 
took from under his coat a paper baitlo-axe, such os is used to de- 
stroy tyrants on the stiigi*. M.r. Niol Bryant drenv a dirk knife, the 
bliuie of wliich, more than a foot long, he unclasped and placed 
boleiniily by the side oi hU plate. Mr. ('liris Connor produced a 
six-shootor. Mr. Neho Seymour drew from under the table a 
scythe and a policonmirs club. After a few niinutoa devoted to 
the consumption of soup and fish, Mr. Niel Bryant lumped up 
and announced that if anybody said that his friend Jobson^s Ilia- 
tory of the French He volution was not as good a book as Oarlyle^s, 
that person was a liar and no gentleman. The intelligent reader 
will doubtless have by this time perceived that these extraordinary 
pnx^oodinga were or are intended by the Ilerald to be supposed to 
nave been directed towaids the myslillcation of Mr. Philip Lee. 
All the guests rose suddenly at Mr. Bryant’s challenge, and those 
who bod weapons seized thorn. Mr. Sotbern, by way of tranquil- 
lizing his guest Mr. Leo, assured him that Mr. .lobson, whose rlis- 
tory bad been coniparod with that of Carlyle, was quite an 
eminont scholar, and a very estimablo gentleman.” Somebody told 
Mr. Bryant that he was another, and then shots were fired, and the 
room waa filled with smoko and uproar. One of tlie guests thrust 
his huge foot ” through the soup tureen, and could not extricate 
it. The hotel became alarmed, and efForts were made to burst 
open the door, which hod been fhstened. Ultimately it became 
clear to Mr. Leo that all this was aliugi) practical joke, of which . 
ho was supposed to be the victim. The diiiuer U himself and * 
everybody at table was spoiled, and, as Mr. Willet remarked, after 
the rioters had sacked the ’^Maypole,”** there was a trifle of broken 
glass.” It is hardly possible to snpjioso that there was not some 
foundation iu fact for the fferalvs story ; but it may have been 
embellished in the telling. One rtf the party being knocked or 
filing down in tho scrimmage, blackened bis eye wiyi burnt cork; 
and this trick, being observe by Mr. Lee, opened bis ^es to the 
rimulated character of the quarrel. Wo omitted to notice that 1 ^. 
Lee, who weighs 143 lbs., m described, and we should tbihk with 
accuracy, as a good-natum gentlemam If thA row had ocemred 
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After dinner, ftie story would have been comparatifdy credible, 
but even the most reckless practical jokers of rormcr times in 
England aeldotn disturbed themselves or others during the usual 
hours of dinnor. After the iadJout of the burnt cork Mr. Lee 
politely thanked tho company fur the enlcrUinmeut they had 
afforded, and withdrew. 

But this comedy, or the recital of it, difl not end here. Messrs. 
Sothern and Florence now took into their contidence Judge Dow- 
ling, who is described ns a most terrible piiicth'al joker,’’ and 
who ^p^iears to have ja&iiiied that chariictop. The plan w»u8 that 


CRUELTIES IN LIVE CATTLE TKAFFIC 

I T is now half a century since an effort wasfirst made to obtain 
by law more humane treaiment for the crei^uree commonly 
dedigiiattd " lower aoioials.” Th(f Act of Parliament (3 Oeo. I Vf 
c. 71) entitled ''an Act to prevent the cruel and imj^per trent- 
ment of cattle ” was tamihaily culled after its humane author, 
SaiiU Martin's Act. This law wfis amended in 183c, and a new 


and improved Act was passed in 1849. Knackers^ yards 
placed under superviaion W a litw paeaed iu 184$, and in 1854 


Mr. Sothern should preteud to helievo that a dunl wiw imminent j the uae of dogs a. heiwla of burileit was made illegal. Laat year 
between Mr. I'lorenco and Mr. I>ee, and that Judge Dowling, on | and the vear preceding witneawd the iniwing of law* for the pro- 
Mr, Sotheni’a informatLon, should have Mr.I.«e, as tho challenger, • tection of both sea and land birds durine their brooding season; 
arrested and Iwimd over to keep the peace. Our faith in tho whilst by tho 31 and 33 Victoria, c. 70, Itailway Compwiiea were 
accuracy of the //«•«« is rather straiued when wo arrive at tho ] required to provide during transit food and water for the cattle 
pmnt where Judge Dowling appears upon tho scene. lie did not, ’ conveyed by them. This continued and progresiuTo legislation pvea 
w yeirain g to the storv, arrest M.r. Lee ; but he caused subpmnas to abundant evidence of a desire felt by IVliament to interfere for the 



place J iu tbo bauds of a scr^jcsiot of poll 
served Mr. Fiooenco while actually taking hia inorniiig 
tub, (md he cuTved Mr. iSothem while iu re- 

heur^iug Brtiiher Sam at Wallock’s Theatre. ’ The subpoenas 
were served between eleven and twelve o'clock on the iQlh 
December. In the afternoon of that day Mr. Flurenco met 
Judge D.jwliug in the etrect, and rushing up to him, implored him 
to tell wh.it these alarming proceedings meant. The J udge answered 
that jt wuH his duty 1 o preserve the public peace, and lie sliuuld 
do bis duty, and would not permit tho shedding of human blood. 
The uc.vt incident was, as might bo expected, a visit to Messrs. 
Sothci'U And Flurouco by a reporter of the Jleraldy who called for 
the purpose of iuterviowing tnoiii on the subject of a duel sup- 
posed to bo Iu contemplation. ** Both were thrown into constema* 
tion on leuniing that tlic omniscient Herald Lad become p(isBC»sed 
of tho r.icts in relation to the affair.” Wo should say that’tlie 
JlaniUi wa** possessw^d not only of tJie fac ts, but of cvni»idci able power 
of iuiagination. It proceeds to state that Mr. Sotlierii was s*M}n 
diu'iug that, day at pisud pTAclice,aiidthat iu his perforuianceof Lord 
Duiid reary in tho evening hi* bhuvred unusual uorvoii.'jness. Ho may 
possibly have boon nervous at the thought of having to get up 
early on a winter morning and pay a visit to the Tombs. But be, 
at any rate, knew tliat ho was not going to light a dud, and there- 
fore pi>iol practice was unnece&wy. It is the prerogative of 
ijovclis(.s to know what a luim does everywhere, but wo were not 
aware that the oinnisoionce of the Herald was equally extuusivo. 
llowovor, w'e arc told b^ it that Mr. Bothem and Mr. llorence 
slept together ” that night at the Grauiercy Park Hotel, and en- 
deavoured to console each other. Their conversation overnight is 
recorded, and at six o’clock in the morning they oroi^o and *’ vainly 
groped for a match to illumine the thick darkness.” Deprived of 
the gAa, they drd.s 9 cd with dilhculty and emerged into the 
snow to seek a cab. “ It was u dreadful morning, resembling 
that on which tbo great Napoleon opened tho bloody battle 
of Borodino.” It is, at any rate, a fact that there was a 
battle of Borodino. But os regards the residue of the story 
we really do not know what to think. Tho two coraediantt, 
without breakfast and thoroughly disgusted, reached the Tombs 
a little after seven o'clock. They ascended tho stone steps, 
curbing their ]m:k and each other.” We may take it that this 
is what the Herald thinks they ought, as men of w it and spirit, 
to have done under the circtimstances. They were iu a very bad 
humour, and tho coiirt-r^iom was as cidd as an icebox. A sergeant 
of police biid dngured tbom all the way from the hotel, fearing 
that they would tako an early train and leave tho city. ' After 
awaiting Jud^ Dowling for some time, they told the sergeant 
that tliey baa bad no breakfast. They wore notitied that they 
must not make a noi. 9 e in court, and finally they were conducUm 
to a Ihtlo cold room, where they were locked in. Ten o’clock 
came, and still no Judge Dowling. He had staved away on 
purpose to carry out the joke to its utmost 11111119.**^ They now 
imiicd to the sergeant on the subject of breakfast, and were told 
that it could be supplied to them at fivi* dollars a head } and if 
they desired to write to their friends the charge for two sheets 
of note-paper and two envelopes would be two doUars. At half- 
post ton o'oloc^k they were released, and thu^” says the Herald, 
ends the joke of the biters bit.*’ 

We have heard many wonderful things of tbo law and its 
a^iuistratioo in America, but this » os nearly incredible as any- 
tbing that was ever stated on the authority of a newspaper. It 
is easy to put aside the manifest ornaments of the story. But wo 
0 sm to be under tho necessity of believing tbo substance of it^ 
which 18 that a judge caused a subpoena to be served by a seigennt 
of ^hce in what purported to be a criminal inqiiiry, and that 
be did this as a pmctical joke. If such an incident had been 
intmuced into one of Lever’s novels os having happened in 
Irelaud filly j'ears ago, U might not have been thought cxtiu vagaat. 
But It appears, to say the least, out of phioe in New Tork at the 
present time, It would be easy to understand that a ehoin 
subpoena might have been served by a mock policeman, and that 
the persons to whom it was addressed might hove been deceived 
by it But if Sottiem,and Florence lost a dinner^by one 

practical joke, and a breakfast by iinother, they may possibly con- 
dUter that tbo game is not worth tibe candle. 


nod wo* can compan^^ such proceedings with the satisfaction 
almost universally expressed at the late Parliamentary legis- 
lation fur the protection of^ birds. It is impossible not to 
recognize with pleasure this marked fuid ^wiug interest in 
the protection or animals. Time was when it was called sport 
to indulge in bull -baiting, cock-lighting, duck-bwting, badger- 
drawing, and a number of other p.*i8time8 in which the torture 
of animals was alwa}s an exciting and attractive feature* Such 
painful exbibition.s have altogether passed away, or only linger iu 
the form of ** battues” and “pigeon matohes.” This nappy 
change has been iiccompli^had, partly no doubt by the prr.'S.snre of 
the laws to which wc* have just relcrrod, but still more, we hope, 
by bettor teaching. Wu know raoiv of the nature and endow- 
nicnls of animalH. Tho acuteness of tbo special Bruises of many of 
theso creatures has long bceu a subject of familiar observation. 
It is not diiUcult to troco auiought animals endowments of the 
nervous system of an order a.^ high as those of special senai'. just 
referred to. We might mention itumberlcsss instances of the aemte- 
nessof their mental perccpiiona, uf their docility, of their powers of 
memory, of their hates and their loves, of their ildolity, of their 
gratitude, and so on. These familiar facts teach tis that creatures 
thus endowed cannot suffer injury without feeling paiu even as man 
himself does ; and that it is often their patient endurance, not less 
than their incapability of expression or of rosonting injitiy, that 
prevents our knowing the extent nf pain which they a:e made 
to suffer. Hecoguising this progressive improvement in the 
post, wo look for still further improvement in the future. Much 
has boon done ; there still reuiuina much to do. We are more 
especially led to make theso ubservations in consequence of some 
recent disclo^iure.s as to the criieltios to which cattle trarelling by 
rail are liable. Fur example, it was recorded a few wetd;s ago 
that a number of cows iu calf were sent from Scotland vo the 
West of England by railway without food or water, and that 
when they arrived tbeir dostiuation they were iu such a state 
of suffering that several of them were immediately slaughtered as 
tho only possible nicaus of relief for their agony A corre.4pnndt*nt 
of tho Times recently doscribed ns follows what ho j^aw whilst 
waiting at one of the Eastern Counties' railway stations: — 

My attention was attracted to Uie Up-paasenger platform, alongside of 
wbich wa.s a cattle train, by a succesbioii of oaths, exclamatiousi, and sound«i 
as of blows of sticks r.ipidly delivered. On croming tho line to :!<oo whnt all 
this meant, 1 found an unfortunate ox stretcliotl on its belly oerom ths 
lowered door or gangway of one of the trucks. Tho ]M)ur brute lay piutimg. 
utterly exhausted, with his forelegs resting on the floor of tho truck, hTi 
hind legs stretchoit out touching the platform. ILdf-a<<lo'/en drovers sur- 
rounded the aniinal intent on ovcrcx>niiiig his exhaustion, and on compelling 
him to get on bis lcg4. Tho moUiod which they adopted was this : two la 
the fellows dragged him by the horns, another twisted lib tail, wliilst one 
at each side belaboured his back and sides with mpidly railing blows of 
cud^ls, only intermitted for the inoincnt whibt the cud.i^els witc used as 
goads. There lay the helpless brute, every now and then iihiUiig a vain 
eflbrt to rise, until after quite fifteen minutes' torture he was got upon his 
legs and pushed in anung the ot2i«*r animals in the truck, when' it was pre- 
sumed that close packing would prevent his folltiig on the fIi>or of the van 
and being trampled to death. On inquiry I learnt that tbciie catik cAxnc 
from Ireland. They generally arrive In Dublin from various pans of ibo 
country, and aro immediately shipped lor Livcrptnil, whtc liiey axe 
trucked for various English markets — in tliis instanrc for .Nt>rivich. 
Fatiipied by tho journey in Ireland, knocked aVjiit and «icl>'.'iied in eross- 
ing the Channel, tired by travelling for many hours un English li .. ofuai 
without fond or water, one or more of tho creatures freqiirutly '•ink in the 
truck exhausted, and arc traiiiplod to death by ihe idlior aniin.nls. ^ i'o 
meet this difliculty w:is (he objeet of the proeteiliuga 1 witii^.wd. 'Iha 
exhausted prastrnio beast was drjggvl halt out of (ho aiul tcrCD.'vd 
until wa» made to stand up again and rc-^iuue bis phuo oniojig his 
fellow-truveUcra. 

Another cc'vrospondcnt says that “ it is W'Ul known tlmf nni nials aro 
frequenti\ UdViu the trucks without: or water 1‘^^M riiursda/ 

to the Mdiuiay following.” Wo have rwusi^ii to fwir ilitit instances 
of like cruelty aro familiar to most Iravellors by niilwuy who have 
token tho trouble to look into the muttci. Jt H'cms tu us that a 
system so abounding iu horrors requires but nxposuro in r.nlnr to 
its being put on cud to. The remedies for t.hese parii.'ii or 
complets AS thov may be, are quits accessible. It is siran^o that 
they have not already been adopted; for not only do the imfortuanto 
brutes of whom wo write suffer physical torture, but their iiionsy 
valoe to the owners is greatly lessoned. 

The first step towards a partial relief for theso poor cri*ar.uit*s is 
that taken by iWliaiuont, to which we have already relerred. By 
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the 32 3? ^ if. c. 70, j 64; Hailway Companies nre required 

to m-ovld** «iid water lor cuttle at certain slutioiis, hut, ac- 
coixUnj: to thd usual iiiuddlintj ayAtnm, they are not roquiroil to 

supply **no or ihct otlw'r to tlio hriifi^s, o.Ttropt on of 

the consignor. Tim consliynor niakeii no deniaiid, and tlie animals 
cannot help tliombidves. Hunger, tliirst, .sufleriu^, and oxhnustiou 
are the results. The simple remody would be a bylaw of iho 
Jliiilway Ooiiipanj, or an order in Council prohibiting the recep- 
tion of cattle for conveyance by railway unleaa the consignor 
agreed to pay for, and tlie Company undertook to supply, the 
fi>od and water necessary whilst the*, animala were in their 
possesaion. 

In the second place, it .«otMn.s that cattle are conv(jyc<l irij. trucks 
sufTiciontly well adapted, it may bo, for the conveyance of wood or 
coal, but unfit for the conveyance of living animals. The trucks are 
in many instances unprovided with inoana of alielter from the 
weathoT, or of breaking the shocks which occur in sliunting, these 
shocks being nil the more .siivere in consequence of the looseness 
of the couplings in luggage tniins, ('*attlo trucks are mixed up 
with these luggage trucks, and they are of course liable to be 
frequently shunted and ilebiyed, whilst the unhappy bca<*ta are 
knocked about, frightened, hurt, and fevorod, with tho result of ren- 
dering their flesh iiipre and more unwholesome for human food. If 
live cattle should cuntinuu to be scill: by rail, a better .^wntem of rail- 
way organization for the purpose becomes on abstdute necessity. 
Those, however, are at best but partial remedies. The comploto 
remedy is one whirli we tielievo will sooner or later be adopt ea. It 
U the substitution of the carriage of the flesh of tJio animal prepared 
for sale for tho carriage of tho living boast itself. TJie advantages of 
such a system are gnuit and maiiifeat; ilioditticultiosof adontiiigU, 
fictitious and factitious as they are, are eurmouritablo. It is an 
established fact that the fiosli of animals killed near their fatten- 
ing ground is luucU sweeter and more wbolo.some than that of 
the tortared, fevered beasts killed in close and lillliy slaughter- 
houses. There i.s also an absolute loss to tho owner Of tlie cattle 
that have travidlcJ long distances by railway. A fat ox lose.s 
in A jounioy from Scotland to Loudon from one to two liuudrcd- 
woigiit or nunv.. Again, from another point of view, if live or six 
thousand oxen arc weekly slaughtered in London, it may be cal- 
culated Ihnttt shipload tjl manure is weekly brought to our doors 
polluting our atmosphere, whilst, if this inatori.al were left iu the 
country, the laud would havo profiled by its presence. UitUculiies 
' no doubt exist, and objections have been madu to the ailoptiwu >1* 
this dead meat trallic. The first objection is a singular one, and 
it is this— that the carriage of a live animal costa considerably lea-s 
than does that of a part of his Laly when dead. Trouble for 
trouble, weight for weight, and bulk for bulk, no one can doubt 
that the charge for a portion of tho dead animal should be less than 
tho charge foi t!ic whole of tho living one. It i.8, however, not so. 
|(o doubt this anomaly is duo to the terms made by agricul- 
hirists with the railway constructors in the infancy of these iinder- 
takings. The cattle-breeders secured the conveyance of tbeir live 
stock at a cheap rate, whilst meat i.s earned at the riito of ordinary 
merchandize. Wc do not say that cattle are carried too cheaply, or 
. meat at too high a charge, but it w time thit these nnoiuiuous 
charges should be revisem 

It is said that butchers could not adapt their supplies to their 
wants iC they had not tho animals within their imnmdiate reach for 
slaughter. But lhi.s objection cannot be maiutuined when we know 
what tho telcgrapli under an improved system can accomplish. Liunly, 
it is said that, practicable os tho systeiii may bo in cobl weather, 
it would break down in summer. \Ve doubt this ; the carcass of 
an animal killed In the country in the afternoon could bo ^ni 
with perfect safety in properly constructed vafia during tho night 
. to London or other larjm towns. The like objection was made to 
the supply of milk ; biit now London and other cities rc?ceiye a 
. large supply of milk during the entire year from tho country. What 
has beondoae in the case of milk can and ought to be done in the 
case of meat, om it is indeed done now to a great extent, und was 
done almost exclii.sivcly during the year of tho cattle plague; for 
then, ns will bo remembered, the movement of live cattle was 
prohibited. For Tjt»ndoJi, tho chief of cities, a dead meat supply, 
md no other, must ere long be established, inasmuch as eluugUter- 
houses must happily very soon cense to be found amongst us. Tlie 
period of grace lot their removal— a long one, 110 less than tliirtv 
years— given by Act of rnriiament (7 and 8 Vic. chap. S4, 5 65), 
will exmro in 1874, aud we earnesfty hojuj that by that lime, if 
not sooner, the traffic in live fat cattle will havo been brought to 
an end, and with it a scrie.** of cru-dries which are dUcreditablo 
tto our Ago and country. 

THE aCULi*TDRi;3 FROM EPHF50A 
XTOW that Jho excavationa cii the «tc W the Temple of tho 
IN Kpheaian Artemw have yielded aome fruit, it may be tweful 
and intwaUng to teat its quality, and to inouire into ito natn^ 
and y«lup. Sufficient mnteriala are already befort us upon which 
to form estimate ; though furtter sucmss in the work upon 
which Mr. Wood is again engaged at Lphosus will, it ^ 
h(»ped, furnish further and richer data for a conclusion. At the 
pmsont tiiouient we shall confl.no our remarks to the sculpt urtu 
iragnients which have reached this country ; and we propo^ to 
midee some attempt towards ffidng their true place in our nnttonnl 
ooUeeUon, and in the history ofUellemo art gonorally. 


It U of immense imporlance that tho period of these remidra 
can be niwigned within a^ut a quarter of a century, for thdr 
technical pecuUnrilius sufficiently etamp w epoebj aud light u 
iniieh needed as to the charactenstics of the schools of sculpture 

of the Alexandrine find immediately foilowinff period. WM the 

exception of coins, we havo few remains whidi can with certainty 
be roferred to that era, for the tost afforded by works existing iu 
I^IubiMims, aud reputed to he copies of origmnls by Scopas, 
Fraxitoles, Lysippus, and others, is after all based upon circum- 
stantial evidunco. Even could tho attribution of the supnosod 
originals bo satisfactorily proved in any case, we should still not 
bo free from doubt as to tlui faithful adherence of the copyist to 
tho finer trails of tho master's chisel, and our doubts would be 
justified by the iiumbor of replichn in some instouces, sovorally 
ililfering in absoliilo merit, aud tho best perhaps ditiering, we 
cannot toll how much, from the prototype. It is therefore of the 
first necessity in such questions that tho period and provemensa of 
a given work should be beyond dispute. ^ , • j 

The sculptures from tho Artemision bear internal evidence of 
the approacliitig decline of the great schools of Hellenic art, and 
are so Air iu agreement with what wo know from independent 
source.s. Tho fatal infiiience of the Peloponnesian w'nr, which had 
drained Athens of its treasure and its manhood, and had shaken 
the whole of Hollas, loft no room for the undertaking of such 
public works ns had distinguished the Periclean age. The sublime 
and spiritual school of Phidias could havo found no echo in that 
intemocino clangour, and as littlo welcome amongst the new gene- 
ration, with its political and social corruptifuis. But the point of 
perfection to which it and tho rival school of Sikyon had carried 
the moons of art could not easily bo forgotten or extinguished. 
Athenian artists sought refuge aud employment elstiwhere, cbiofly 
ill Asiatic Greece. The seed sown ripcnod to a fresh harvest, 
diirering indeed from tho former with the diflTorence of the 6'>cial 
soil from which it sprang, but still retaining traces of its noble 
origin. Scopus, I'rnxiteles, Loochares, and Bryaxis, revived or 
continued tho Attic traditions. Euphranor and Lysippus sus- 
tained the fame of tho school of Sikyon. We know that the re- 
building (it was no mere restoration) of the Tcniplo of tho Ephe- 
sian Artemis was coutemporaneous with tho labours of some or all 
of those inastors. Nay, more, wo havo reason U) beliovo that both 
Scopas und Praxiteles contributed to its sculptural decorations. 
Bearing these things in mind, wo may proceed Ui examine the 
fragments before us in detail. They include, as will bo known to 
sucm of the public as havo looked tor thorn — 1. A portion ol tho 
lower and sculptured drum of a column. 2. A smaller por- 
tion of a second. 3. A piece, tho architectural place of which it 
U difficult to allot, but whioh certain marks would lowl us to 
suppose may havo belonged to a sculptured podium. A more 
shattered piece, pretty surely pertaining to tho same object, or 
having a similar use, nos since turned up in the excavations, but 
has not yet roached us. Tho two drums nre Irom every point of 
vie IV the most interesting among tho objecta enumerated. Apart 
from their artistic worth, they possess an exceptionid viduo for the 
student of art history and for the scholar. For their discovery, as 
has boon already sufficiently mscie kno\^. satisfactorily clears up 
and justifies a passage in Pliny which hitherto could only bo ro- 
coDciled with our knowledge and beliefs about tbe practice of the 
Greeks in art by assuming its corruptness and suggesting at best 
lame emendations ; ivot indeed that the clever guess of Winckel- 
mairn. adopted by Brunn, quite deserves that title. 

Strictly speaking, the sculptures in question must be considered 
as subordinate to tio ai’chitecture. They may bo classed under tho 
head of zophori, though that term is generally confined to friezes 
bearing the figuroa of living beings. Applied as these groups are to 
columns, the limitations in treatment were narrower than in the 
case of a continuous frieze, where rhythmical older and proportion, 
alternate repetition and contrast of masses and lines, and symmetry 
and variety aiding and balancing each other, oilered full scope to the 
inventive skill of the artist. But hero the opportunities wore dimi- 
nished and the difficulties increased. There is ovidonce to show that . 
the sculpture was confined to tho lower drum of tho columns, 
embracing about six feet of the shaft, abtivo which the usual Ionic 
fluting wss continued to the necking or tho capital. To enrich 
the pillar without breaking its continuity, to harmonize the lines 
of the cfimpoiiition with the vertical linos above, to preserve the 
individuality of the parts without sacrificing the integrity of the 
whole, were the problems which the sculptor had to solve. In 
tho more arrangement of figures on rounded aud c^rhndncal 
surfaces tbe ancient artists bad long been practised. l\teab, 
round altars, irtid, above all, vases had jijven free play to their in- 
ventiou in this direction. And the adornment in this wise of 
tbe columns of a temple whidi was meant to surpass all othe» in 
splendour as in extent was but a new application of the same 
species of ornament. The idea scarcely sprang all-armed from 
tbe brain even of a Dinocrates. Here the anjustment of the 
figures to their cylindrical ground with reference to the column 
is worthy of study. A ^tem of relief was chosen which may 
be said to hang Mtweon alto and basso, though it approaches 
mqm to the latter, and never fully attains the former, which 
wimld have necessitated either inconvenient piojeetione, or the 
sinking of the greund within tbe goneval diameter of the^lnmn, 

So masterly basbeen tlie use of thissem^altointhefiguxeofHmmes, 
where tho management of the nude most of all difficult, 

that even in oblique^ views the • affioted by a sense 

of incompleteness or distortion. . 

Beginning with ths hdf figure to right on the less 
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injured drunii we way pa98 it by with the remArh that U indicates 
a nude penonage seated, clothed at all events os to the limbs, amt 
/Saiidall^ with the oruamental footgenr which is familmr to us 
throuffh the Belvodoivi Apollo uud hundreds of other oxAUip 1 cS| 
nud which in variftbly diAtni^ulo.lics rauh (UUOUgOt ffOdOUDd WVAi TliO 
KeaJless IaiyiaIo before him and facing us is dad in the long chiton 
•girt as diploidion. IJehiiid her — whether fastened ou the shoulderH 
or depending from the head is uncortnin — hangs a mantlo, midi- 
Ing to the calf of the leg. The dress is not unusual ^ but its 
diaposltioD, and the pose of the figure itsolfi recall in some re« 
■specte the noble statue at Munich known as ** Leiikothca.” 
The loft band, raised towards the opposite bn^ast, holds on ob- 
ject which once extended to the now lost right, and as to the 
nature of which we can form no plausible guess. It most nearly 
jresemblea a qihetidone or diadem of some sort. Proceeding left- 
wards, wo are greeted by the unmistakable figure of the athletic, 
Youthful Hermes, resting on the right foot in inomontary pause, 
holding the lowered kerykeion in the right hand, and looking 
.upwards with parted lips, as if awiuting a command from above, 
llie left arm rests by its hand behind the hip, and is furled in the 
drooping chlamys. iloyond Jlonnes is a second female figure, 
irootiiig us liko the first, but clothed in moro matronly fashion, 
^he wears over tho line fialf«Bl«cved chiton the peplos, a comer 
of which she raises across and above the waist with tho right 
liand, while the now eifaced left evidently once sustiiiDcd a second 
comer, as if she were about in unite both upon the shoulder, or 
.possibly only to adjust tho left portion upon it. The c.A.st of tbo 

S eplos is of extromo beauty, and its execution leavoa HUle to he 
esired. Tho same may be said of tho inner garment wdicro it 
covers tho bosom, and where it again appears descending in fine 
iolds to the feet and furling over thorn. The last shape which 
meets our eye h one of rare ntlractivoness. A youth faces 
us with long drooping wings ; his head, with Jieavy parted 
hair, inclines to his left with a pathetic expression, and his left 
hand is raised, as if beckoning. A weighty sheathed sword bangs 
by bis left Imunch. The right arm, together with a large portion 
or that side of the body, has Ix'en struck off. On tho shattered 
aurfaco beyond him wo may still trace tho remains of a 
eonted male form, partially dt'^ped. The nude winged 
youth is the figure which wuuld alone stamp the era of 
the^ entire work. The pathetic character points to the new 
Attic school, no less than the almost feminine sofiness of tho 
forms, though the marked androgynous typo of a later period 
•docs not declare itself. Hero we still see in tho sauare shouldor, 
and tho pronouiioed roll of tho muscle abovo tho Knee, the dis- 
•tinctly masculine character. The workmanship of this hguro is 
•not careful It is a nisgniOeeut sketch by a practised and fearlena 
■hand ; the object being the expiressiou of the whole rather than 
any careful individualizing of parts. Perhaps greater pains havo 
been bestowod upon tho figure of Hermes. The more complicated 
curves and markinn incidental to a maturer form necessitated 
greater care. The body is shorter in relation to tho length of the 
Jimbs than in works of the older AtUc school, and tho moss of 
tho head rathor exceeds the usual proportions ; thungh this eflect 
Is cbioiiy duo to the flattening of the thighs in somi-alto relief, 
whereby their apparent volume is decreased* This is no doubt a 
blemish, but we have not to criticize an independent piece of 
atatuary, and the figure as it stands can fail to strike no one as 
4U1 imago of athleUc grace and vitality. As a study of compara- 
tive art it has points of interest which should neither be over- 
looked nor ompnasizod too strongly. The treatment of the hair, 
for instance, and tho somewhat high iiosition occupied by the calf 
upon tho leg, may point towards tho Lysippian school Neither I 
can be regarded as occidental pcculiarlUes here, though wc may I 
so designate the largeness of the head. Tho right and only 
visible hand of Hermes is carved with truth and dulicacy, 
differing remarkabljr In these respects from the hands of the 
female figures,^ which in both instances aro almost clumsily 
wrought, and in tho action common and plebeian. These dis- 
jwritios, as well between the separate figures as within each in 
itself, would give rise to tho conjecture that even upon this 
3imited .groi^p two or more chisels had been at work. Per]ia|)8 
•fbo nude and the draped figures were respectively g^ven to 
differont hands. Or may we here, and vrithin this small compam, 
(trace the contending or coalescing influences of separate schools P 
But, whatever the technical faults of this firagment, tho composi- 
tion which it presents swm us with an undofinable charm, and 
this in spite ox the Ions of the two fbmale beads, tho pn«eiice of 
which would add immeasurably to the elTect upon tho imagi- 
siation. 

Wo may conclude that each cohrmna ealala contained a sufistontive 
and closed composition. The theme of ours it may be premature 
to guess at, but it easily suggests some subject connecteu with the 
fcatacthonian deitiea The presence of Hermes, xtipvl /slycirroy 

colour to this hypothesis. The 
mtimg figure may tuffhaps bo Pluto ; tho female before him, 
Persephone : the other female, Demeter. Tho last mysierioits 
figure, which, from its wings and its bodily type, has been thought 
■to represent Ekr6s, we should venture to call Tbanatos. What 
Attribute, if any, o^upied the now destroyed right hand, itrls im- 
possiiile to sny.^ It may have been on iiivertd torch ^ tho 
band was •certomTv downwards. But it is the 'bead 

which most gtro ng|yjjjBW ers to the diameter of the genius of 
Death, as c(mM^n|||||^ the Greek imagioation. A dreamy 
S^wiiht pervadcMimMHmDst‘ sexless face; a-sadness if Death 
Jiimself mlt •that Wm bat the victim of an inexomble 


Fato whoso behests be must oxecuto ; and the lax unwavy hair is 
drawn hack behind the eaw as if carclosdy confined there. The 
AtiihrosSal locks of Jiros ore, on the contrary, curly and rippled, 
and bang in ireSfHiS on thu shmilders, or are knotted in clusters 

Md ilie liead. We iliiok, hovi^rer, that tLo p»8eiN»of the 

sword decides the question, and we recall tho passage in the 
Alkidu of Furipides where Thnaatos appears armcKl with a 
sword ready ns ‘‘ Priest f)f the Dying ” to sever the lock from the 
victim sacred tu Persephone : — 

>/ ovt* ywviy KAtfiniv fit* "Alton 
trrtixtif 5* *ir* wt Kuraplutftai 

Ifjdff y<ip iw roc ruJ|/ varu OtHuv 

orov roC’ Kpurdc ayyiop 

This unique illustration of a unique p/issago ailds in no small 
degree to tho interest and value of tlio long-buried fragment. 
From nn archseological point of view it is worthy of remark that 
tho baldric Uelinnon) by which the sword is slimg is a doable 
parallrd cu3rd, seemingly covered with leather, and unknown to us 
in any other instance save, atrangely enough, on an archaic metope 
of ojie of tho temples at Selinus, where the Ncabbard of the 
wturrior in strife witn a goddess (perhaps Athena and Eokelados) 
is sa.^tHined by a cord exactly similar. 

Tho female, probably divine, assomblago on the second drum 
pres<mt3 us with some romaj^kable points of beauty. The foot, for 
instance, of the sitting iiguro on our left is finely formed and 
wrought. Tho drapery throughout is beautifully disposed, and 
though broadly and sketchily handled, shows coinuinud of the 
material and iniplcnicnts, and a thorough knowledge of the plica* 
iuro of woven stufls. The clothing here, as in oll true Greek art, 
was not an object of primary care to tho aitist. but was used as 
an adjunct to express the character and action or tlie figure. Two 
of these figures are sedated upon frusta of columns, a motive not 
infruqiicnt in ancient reliefs and paintings. Possibly wo may 
trace in this group, and even in tlio other^ tho progress of a pic- 
torial mode of viewing sculpture iu relief. The art of painting, 
at the era when these works were produced, was attaining, or hM 
attained, its culminating point. Ephesus itself gave birth to 
Parrbasius, and became the adopted home of Zeuxis when the 
J’eloponnesian War hud banished art from Athens. Apelles was 
developing his genius there while the now temple was in progress. 
A mutual reacLi<»n of the two great branches of formative art 
mighL be reasonably looked fur. 

Whatever may Imve been the effect of these adorned columns 
upon the eye used to tho severe gn^ of the Ionic order; 
whether the general aspect of the building was iuiprovod by 
them, and whether they may he recommended for imitatkm 
after tho one splendid and colossal experiment, the impression 
made by them upon one first entering tbo fauo must have been 
overpowering. We may try to imngiue what it was, beneath tho 
briUiant sky of the Aunn Meadow,” to wander in this grove of 
peopled columns, 

with brede 

Of marble men and umideDa eviTwrought, 

lighted by wondrous reflections cast fn>iu one upon the other, and 
from the walls of tbo cella and tho marblo pavement below ; but 
we shall but poorly realize tho otfect which it required tha 
spectator’s movement and ever-changing place iu this still and 
magic world to complete. Of this at least we may be sure, 
that what the Greeks imagined and attempted they were un- 
likely to fail in accomplishing. Onfetterea by procedenia and 
rules os the artist of that time as yet was, and certain of appre- 
ciation from an impressible and imaginative race, he had but 
to give form to tho conceptions of his rich thought. 

The third fragment, a comer-piece, whether of a podium, 
frieze, large altar, or what not, and which was oui'e crowned by 
a rich cornice, presents on both faces remains of three human 
figures, of which one only — that 4>f a draped female— is in 
tiflorable preservation. Wo have not space to do more thim 
touch upon this figure from the tochnical side. Tho action i> 
energetic and true, and the form is filled with that vitality which 
is never absent from genuine Grecian art, even when far from iU 
highest. Tho agitated drapery is roughly but expressii ely carved, 
but itt manner of conception and treatmeut diners widely from 
that of the greater Attic school Here, on the contrary, wo are 
rather reminded of tho drapery of tho ^iobide of tbe Museo, 
Chiarainonti in the Vatican. There is tho same sharpness and 
squareness, tlio same multmlicity cf frldn. It wiU be instrucUv'. 
to compare it in our examm j with that of the Iris ” from tho 
eastern pediment of the iStrtlienon. The block moro recently 
found, and structurally corresponding wilh that just cieniioned, is 
also a comer-piece, and shows on tho one face ^ mulilatod but 
gMndiuso male in heioic action ; on the other, traoos of the 
head, neck, and biUers of a deer. Did the entire coiupoditioa 
portray tho Liabcws of Iloraklcs ? * k 

Oil the whola^ We have rer^^ov to i.ovigiAtulAto ourselves upon 
the sculptural piMucts, scanty though tliey tw yet be, of the vx* 
cavations ou Uie of tl ’ 0 J* i^iowned i^rteniirion. Jiuridoa their 
icsthciic ’^orth, i^hich is not unimpr.rtaiit, they will form a 
valuable coutribution to our knowb^dgr of a periwl of art about 
which wo havo mucli to learn. Wo aro glad to know that the 
authprities of the Koyal Museum at Beriin, with that enlightened 
zeal for art which distinguiahes them, have applied for casts from 
these works, which will be placed in the s«p«*rb collectiuu of casts 
from the antique foruiipg'imrt of that institution.' 
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TIIR TIIKATKES. 

T he popnliiiity of Mr. Gilberi^B fiiiry comedy linji been sufli- 
dt^iitly ijMiiiiU'sft ;vt the Hnyniorkut Tltoutiv during the past 
week. IJ h isuiiu u^the moat surpriislug. and at the saiae 

time iuiideuu iu llie histoiy ui the luodt rn stage* The 

plitybill uituUuito ihc ii>iupu3eis of tlie loililcuinl iiiudo aud uf 

the divs'*«''4, 11 '* if they were of equally groat or ^jniall importance, 
as probrthly they are. Indeed no ptuv erndd iH.'*ily owe less of 
its elf'oot lo accessoiiea than tliia does. It U very woll written and 
tolerably well nctud, and that is all. The ludicrous appearance of 
two tall gentlemen In gowns, who repri‘>'^nt unde fairies, is happily 
terminated by their dcsputoli froui lahylund -\vh».i‘o one wiunot 
help foeliog that they must bo very mnoh iu tho way— 
to earth. The idea of the play i-* that every fairy hah a 
perfect counterpart iu outward ibrin ' niinnig mankind. Tho 
personal reseuiblanco is supposed be ouuipWtef but tho 
circumstances and charaetw uwt dtdVrenr, nr lather, in fairy 
land circumstances are imclinughig and its inliabitant^ have no 
cbaractex at all. Thu popular idea of fiiirles &eejus lo be ibat th>‘y 
arc all feic.nie, unlefs tlji*y bapj'en to be u nlevolout, and this idea 
is practically ci»n\<‘nirnt. lint the i*b‘iiof Mr. Colbert is to dis- 
tanguiMh th»^ ^e\es amojig Uiiries whilu e.\L*iii|)tin;y llieiii finui the 
intTuence of luve, and it is dillieiiil. lo develop this idea without 
Terging on nb'urdity. It was pevliaps on this Ae«‘ouiil that the 
praclico became ctumuon of rt‘preH*ittin;; ehnub** *•« mmuiiuents 
with notliiuL;' lo sit liowii upon. It is true iliat .'^hiikspearo, who 
has Isirgely iij!iut!i- ed iMigii.^h ihoiighr on nil tulij* eis which lie 
touches, ijilr'diiei.-'i .* lairy King as Well as qiit'en, :iiul, having got 
as far AS thaf, he nialvo^ llieni Jiahlu to huuiaii pa>si<ins. Tiuniii, 
as we all roiuuiiibor, repioiiehirs Uborou for his gall.uilries, and he 
answers by wlmt i** calb.Ml in tlu; lUvi>: e Court a counter 
charge. Thi-^ qunn#‘l h;is disturbed their bidijes^ts’ sport, and even 
caused disorder among tho elenienls, and C'*ulW»l fUe fceiwsoas: — 

Thr uimN, pii'iuii to u.- in vao^, 

A*iti havc'HU-. KM up th*’ -» • 

C‘.iil.i;ri«*u>roiC'-. which, laliiiie: iu t)ie 1 ud, 

Have i VI rv pehin;; rivrr niado 'n» piv I'l'., 

Thai tluy have overborue tlieir eouvii.v utH. 

If Mr. Gilbert's >iew of the fairy world btj o.>" iu*t, tho abnormal 
weather which now prevails ciinnot he nwr:! •. to iiiatriuiojual 
bickering between OIh ivui and ritaiiia. If is no Jove tJicro 
can be no jealoiny, and tlu* liiiric'* load a life free Jr<jia eniothui 
and e-Tciteun nt," in wliiih tho ladies do fancvwork and the 
gentlemen do iiothiug in t’alm content. It is the habit of men to 
think that tliit< kind of thing might do for woiiicii, but would be 
iDtolcrablo lo tlu ujselves;' and this U perliap-^ lliu rt^uou why 
fairies are u^^ually repivsenlHl of the fomiuine gender, or of no 
distinct gender «! all. )Jut Mr. Gilbert’s ^rory requires that two 
knights hljuuld be broiuiht from earth to pi itiirb thu blissful abode 
of tiio fairicf’ ; and thus he is eonipelk-d to produce the fairy c«m«- 
tejqpnrls of these knights, who look iis much at Lome as a liiuderii 
husband in his own houee immediatt^ly after his wife's confinement. 
As long ns tho knighlw' vi-rit laris, Jairybiiid is a tok» ably lively 

S ince ; but when they ret urn to eartli, it seems likely to become as 
ull as a country towm after the v.iees, Iiid'-.^d this is not an 
adequate coiupari.>o!i, for a proviiu-ial beauty eaii ulways b'ok for- 
ward to tJm nt\t ball; bat there can be no po.^sibllity of luiy 
event which enii bring any nice young lueii to ftirybiiid any mure. 
This velii:Ct':i)ii ibrows a slnide «if melancholy u\er the Iflst scene. 
AVc do not like to contemplrtl** the e(iiuliti<*ii uf all these young 
and pretty cn atuvf •*, sinking all dtiy long •* Nnkxly coming to 
marry me ; nobody eoining lo woO.’’ We nr** vriuinded of the 
profane Aim-vicun who said that, doubting liis own titness for 
AeaveU; and nbo hcjiNcks Jituess for him, be ’was willing to 
accept pliiiilulioii lil’o “dow!!" in full of ail prospects of cek.Ntiul 
felicity. It may h*' tru - of a human ninbU ii that 

iK'ltrr to havr lc»vc«l and 
Ti.jui lu'v r to have luvwl al all ; 

bccatidC she i.H at kasl abb* to syiripatliize with Ibc sorrows of her 
j^ciids. Jjiit in fairyland there wuuld bo no sorrow except that 
of the immedinte \ietjr»i>. uf ilie fnseinations uf tho two knights. 
There is something tmgic in the proMioct of unbroken 

tTanqnilHty on which tlm curlain falls. The kniglik return to 
earth, w-horc otln-r Tiiistri «!>t*s await them; but the fairies will find 
their homo hencidorw.ard lile* wh.it, let u.s say, Jkuicaster would 
htivo been if a respeeti-d inli;ibii.iMr. Ciiuld have persuaded his 
fellow-townsnu-n to aboli.vh the racis. Iinaginatiou e.\hait'*ts 
itself in seeking a iiaraikd for tlu* nn.^^ry of uuitlloyed happiness. 
PeThaps a pa.*?wige to An.stvalia in fiin* wi nthcr, with corafc>rtable 
berths, a well-smed table, and r.o Hirmtioii might come near it 
while tho pA^sage lasted ; but that can only bo for a few weekk. 
For the dwelicr.s" in fairyland, an eternal exist'uice is appointed 
without cbonge., or feftr, or hope. It is impossibli! not to 8ym]ia- 
thize with the bmging whi.-li Ih*?} expre.^s for a share of the plea- 
MAroM and pains of the wicked world upon which from their cloud- 
mans; on they kM'»k down : — 

, VVi»ii ull their r.n^oiy, Vith all tlm'v <iii. 

With .»ll 111'- eliiutvits yf v.rPtebw*^Uic*'“<, 

Thai Uv.u in tliat iinhi-lv wor’d tif iht-irv, 

■J h.y one grcat^iiuf ' ver'gluniiuH girt, 

'fl'.irt e'.mpii-iaieii fur nil they have t« Uar, 

Tie; bht h'Me! 

The Speech from which line^ are taken is a good i^xamplo of 


Mr. Gilbert's pi>w*er of intermingling pleasant satire of the existing 
world with tho discourse of idetu chiitoclors. ThO greatest miracle 
that love works is that it bliada the maiden to hey lover's fholts. 
In her eyes he becomes 

Wke in hl» folly, blamelon in his sin. 

Wben love is intioducea into ftUjrluia it vorks even mon 

potently than on earth. The Gothic knight to whom the Fairy 
Queen imuHtently avows her passion is as soUish as a middle-aged 
bacludor of intvdcrn time ; yet she loves him all the miws for nis 
enud confo.s.*«iim of iiiditfereiico. When the time comes for the 
return of the knights to earth, they expend little einoliou on 
imrting from their lairy loves. It must bo owned that Mr. Gilbert 
Las not drawn a Uatlefing picture of his own sex. Tho maxim of 
Sir Kthais so'mis to b«* that one woman is as good as another and 
birtter, and bo not only thinks this, which is bad, but in ©fleet 
says ir. which is worse. After such unsatisfactory experience of 
mortal love, tho lailios of fairyland resolve that they will have no 
more of it, and if the piece could end here it would be well. Hut 
uufortunati'ly, when the knights return to enrib, tlui fairy counter- 
parts of till) knights return to cloudland, and one cannot lu-lp foal- 
ing that upon this qne.*4ti.-ii of excluding love tho gootb.umui have 
a Vigil t to bo con-sulted. It would appear, howoyor, that the 
kmalo fairies have not oidy obtainod the sulfriige for iliemsi-lvea, 
hut hii\e di>rrunchi»ed llio'msks. The ca-*t? is harder tho 

liiiight.i' counterpart-' have been on earth and tasted it** pb :i.sun*B, 
.nud may posi^ibly have been moro fortunate in their loMminkiiig 
tha!! tho fairies who hH\o uishly bestowed atlVction on hr artless 
knights. U is quite ]‘fi'.'®ible that thc^e he-fairii-s ha vo enjoyed 
their visit to the wii kt d world, and would like to inlruduce .mjuic 
of its iiiannei's and cn.^t'uu.s into liiirvland. if the actors 
who piny thr^se parts looked ridiculous bitore they changed fuin 
lnng-(‘lothes to coals of mail, they look much more :*n now that 
they have changed back again to long-clot hc.s. They suggest the 
iilea of two big buy-s who wero w;iit to a girl’s scIiikiI wJieri they 
wero little, and whoso parent. *4 haxe forgot ten lo take them away, 
lint we csir.iiot laugh at them for pity. ’I)u*y perlmps luay have 
Ibuutl luxe oii earth agreeable, and xvoiild like a little ni'»ro of it. 
lint the nluvfairios ap] ly ti sort uf pcmus.-ivo prohibitory law, and 
vot»‘ that thf ‘ 1*0 shall bo no more love. If we 'iro ^-.irry for the 
ladies, XX j tut* tcu times moui s"rr\ for the gcollcmeu, xviui not 
only look, in their iK-UiC'ints, as if they could nut help it, but 
rt aily uiiunot. Wo alnu-.-'t feel inclined to fu-k Mr. Gilbi. rt To alter 
his pliiy, ii.s .vuirie playwright alton^d /ica/-, and mitigate the 
luourrdaines^' 'd’ tho eonrlusiou. There Jiiigl't bo at Iciist 
on ihit^u iiigliis of tbe xxcok a partition of fairvlmnl by 
treaty. IwOt the ladies il* as they like in one hali^ and the 
gentlemen do ns they liko^ in tho other. The ladies c.an, and of 
course will, iidhero to their resolvo of uoQ-iiitercou]>c with the 
wicked \x'orld, and tho gentlemen Cau pleiist? (hem selves. 

*»Id lady is said to have told a young la*ly* tli.it she had 
Been the folly of pleasure. The young lady answered that 
she wished to see the folly of it likewise. The gentlemen fairies 
might perhaps aubxx-er i]i6 lady fairies in the buuic xvay. It is 
finely eaid early in tJie play that tho lovo of mortals bears liko 
relation to that of fairies 

That tho liorcc beauty of the noonday sun 

Jii-.irs U) the coliii ni' a .notl >uniiiicr eve. 

The he-fniries might periiaps desird to bask iu thu sutntiier sun a 
little bmger. They would bo content with evening when it 
comes, but need not desire to push on the clock. At any rate 
they ought to bo allowed to vole upon the question of their own 
ciisfranch iseinent. 

Tho satisfaction arising from tbe success of the Wkkvd World 
will be lu-igh tuned by ubberviiig that the BonHutional drama has 
for the time become Aliiui.st exliucl in Loudon. At the llolborn 
Theatre may be seen an original domestic drama,” in which 
cn cura a lire and also n supposed drowning in re«al water, which ia 
nxiide to spliu-h in an iiiipres* ivo maDiior, Ilut thc.se otrects are 
inlruvlnciHl with a inodesiy which ia at once new and agreeable. 
The author has t.ikeu some pains to write his piny, and tho 
xnaitagcr bus cudcaxoiired to collect a tolerable company to act itl 
yi’e fear, indued, that he may fall kdxveen two stools, ills play 

good, but not good enough to attract without more startling 
eilcct.s. The inciueuls and characters are thoroughly well worn, 
and when wo get to the comic Irisliman we are tempted to ask 
where is tho uriginulity of tlic piece unless it be in making an 
audacious ex|ierimeul on our paUt-nce. However, the pi<^ce is a 
very mild example of tho sciiBiitiunal class of drama, and it is, we 
bt-iicve, tbe only one in London. Two theatres are playing the 
Svhuvl for Svandal and one ia playing the MiruU nightly. At 
another house a more modern comedy, holds firm posses- 

sion. Hislurical drama is .strongly represented by Cluolcji J, and 
CrumtvtlL It is possiblo that all or some of thcs«; pieec.s may run 
fur mouths, and indeed it has come to lhi.<i, tJiat any' good new 
play or well-selcctod revival xvill keep a theatre going fur a year. 
This Is rf course pleasant for mantigera, but tlic public may a^ 
with Bomu auxiety how young aefors arc to learn their Winess. 
Ilow-ever, if they must play tiie ^me part for a year, it is some 
luusolatiun that tho part belongs to a gixod play. 
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WOOD’S TOtrRXKT TO THK SOURCE OP THE OXOS.* 

J UST thii:U*«ix Jem ago an oflicer of the Indian navy. Lieu* 
tenant John Wood, wu ai^inted asdstant on the Con- 

laonM ttiottin to Argiuoigtaa f bicb wu oilfiisteil to Sit 

Alexander Bumes, While the chief of the expedition remained 
at Cabul, Ljioutenant ATood and Dr. Peicevnl liord penetrated the 
regions 1 >eyond the Hindu Koafa, and the former; leaving hia com- 
panion at Kuoduz, with fiomo native attendanta explored the 
Valley of the Oxue right up to its source. The fate of the 
three adventurous officers is remarkable. Dr. Lord was killed by 
a shot from a native fort at tbe battle of Purwandarrah on the 
xnd of November; 1 84O; just one year before the fatal outbreak 
at Cabul. The historian of that dark and dLsastrou.s period relates 
how, at Purwandanah; the "native troopers fled like sheep,*' and 
the English officers, unsupporUni, charged whole squadrons of 
Dooranee cavalry. The assoHsination of* S^emder Durnes, m he 
was termed by the Afghans, forms ono of the most striking 
passages in the volumes of the same a(*.corap 1 ished wrihT. This 
•eveuthappened in the subseouent vear, 1 841 .on the same day of the 
same month. Lieutenant Wood, having Ima grave misgivings as to 
the result of our militai^ occupation of Cabul, long ago Quitted the 
Indian service, emigrated to New Zealand under a mistaken notion 
of tbe prospects of that colon v, left the Houth Seas, failed in again 
obtaining eniployinent in IiKlia, then tried Australia, returned to 
England in 18 $7, for some years superintended the steam HotfUa 
formed for the navimition of the Indus, and died very recently, 
after outliving his adventurous couipanions for more than thirty 
years. This book is a reprint, or rather a new edition, of 
the “ Journey ** by the sou or the author ; and it is pret'aced by a 
critical dis(]uiHltioii on the geography of that unknown trucS from 
the pen ot Colfuiel Yule, who is well known to have possessed, 
while in India, the entire confidence of Lord Canning, and to have 
since given to the world an excellout ver.’iion of the Tmvtljt of 
Mttrv'i Polo, 


Our business must ho firMt with the e <ploror lilnuelf. Lloutouaut 
or Captain AVo'^d, to judge him from his own writings, appears to 
have been a man of a tlruighiforwaid, bntmst, and fearless di;*- 
po^ition, occasionally given to strtiw his pages with moral 
reflectivms and Iruisms; capable of enduring fatigue and hunger, 
and animated generally by that delight in exploration and 
adventure which is cbaracteriatic of inemoovs of the naval 
profession. In tnitli, Iho services of officers of tlml ex- 
tinct servia?, the Indian Navv, were not alw.*iys appreciated in 
their day, and are almost lurgottcii in our own. By a few 
they are oiily remembered as commanding the steamers which con- 
veyod the ludian malls froni H uez or Aden to Bombav at the modest 
rate of tU miles an hour. A'et it is to them that we in a gi-eat idoa- 
sure owe our knowlcMlgo of the soundings of Aden harbour, of the 
depths uf the Red ^ca, of the i.^buid of Socotra, of the currente of thn 
Indian Ocean, and of the shores of the i'ersian Gulf. By lluir 
laboure>, pursued under a burning sun, or a fiery bbist from the .^aud.^ 
of Arabia, or a tropical deluge in the monsoon, have been accumu- 
lated ample stores of observation on nautical phenomena and facts; 
and in the two Burmese wars, as well as in the Indian mutiu}', 
they wore seen working guns and attacking palisades iu honour- 
able rivalry with officers and sailors of the Uoyal Navv. About 
eleven years ago, in one of tbaso cold fits of doubtful economy 
from which few statesmen can escape, the ludian iiAvy was abolished 
as an encumbrance. I'lio loss was speedily felt; and it was ono 
of the several politic acts of Luid Mayo that ho at length obtained 
from the Admiralty a squadron of vessels suitably tnanued and 
eouipped for continuous service, in the pay and under the orders 
of the Indian Government, iu the Persiau and Arabian waters. 
Attempts to coerce slavers and to entice reUictimt ebieftains into 
treaties wliich must bo kept, require, it need hardly be said, .some- 
thing more than mere diplomatic skill. 

To return to Lieutenant AVood and his book. That afiatrs in 
'Central Asia require all the light of past experience no one will 
deny. Ono port of this volume is iustructixe os dealing with 
4 region which only one Knglishmau Las trod. Another is in- 
teresting because it montioua places where the palaces, courts, and 
■chases of native rulers have, in the last twenty or thirty years, 
been succeeded by the British Cantonment and the Cuteberry, 
the race-course and the gaol.^ In ono chapter we have a picture 
<ft a bleak steppe or a Kirghiz encampment such as we read of in 
Vamb 5 ry. In a second we iind Dost Alahommed FlA3dng chess 
at Cabul, as he has been seen by ineu still living to play that game 
at Calcutta with one of the sisters of the late Lord Auckland. 
The ipprint of the work, though creditable to the editor's filial 
aftection and judgment of its geogranhicoi and political importance, 
imght very well have been Tfrvi'sed and improved. In the first 
place, the spelling of Oriental names is based on no ono regular 
principle, luid varies from the rigid pedantry of the accurate 
school to wild aberraliotis of individual fiincy. At the comrooiice- 
ment of the work we have the system of transliteration employed 
after a fi^hten which would have delighted the late Ilorace 
llayman Wilson. As we get furtlier into Afghanistan, towns, 
places, proverbs, and phrases ore written with the amount of 
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phonetic precision which we might expect from some honest 
captain or -a merehantman who, landing at an Indian Pre- 
sident in the middle of the list centary, anteced Us friends at 
the !&st India Docks on hU ntturn with wonderful sinirtes about 
Moormen and Gentoos. It was, too, hardly ueeeSsary to t«U us 
that a painter is " the rope by which a boot is securod*^'^ It was 
surely meumhent on iho oditer to have onphiiiied or tnn^eiotod 

suck a sentence as ^^ike women were walking among the Ziid 
Alu trees, now partially in blossom." These worn we not 
symbols for any remarkable bulanical novelties. They are amply 
the Persian for " apricots," from za»% yellow, and aiu, a potwo* 
In short, as so often happens in similar cases, we have some Infor- 
mation which we did not want, to compensate for the absence jof 
the note which would have made things plaiu to the geneiU 
reader, bi the same way we are told of handkerchiefs mode 
fromAhe silk called lab-i-ab, the produce of worms reared on tbe 
banks of the Ox us." The lost words of this sentence are iu reality 
a translutioD of the Persian Uibf bank, and ab, water. But wo are 
not told so, and there is no indication that the writer understood 
the force of tbe e.vpressioa. The word "gap," though current 
amongst Anglo-Indians to express popular rumours and the small 
talk of soc iety, is derived from a Sanskrit word, and is not Per.-ian 
at all. Consequently wo very much doubt its entering into the 
convATsatioti ot a domestic circle of Mabommedsns in the villages 
of Badakshan. Lieutenant Wood iu tliis instance probably 
thought and spoko in fAuiyiar Iliudustani, while he inteuded 
to speak Pemian. Utopper hallu is certainly not Indian for 
chess; at lonst, it is not the term by which this ancient game 
is usually known to those who npesK a derivative either of the 
Indi>Gennanic or the Sr^iuilic languages. Chess is chttiitran^a^ 
or " four members,” corrupted into the Persian s/tatraty. Chtiupar^ 
nr chopper^ is a common word for dice. If chess is known at 
Shikarpore in Seinde us chopptr kaliu, it can only be by some 
local or provincial usage. iSoornat is an obvious mistake for 
ruMud^ie. provisions for the army— and is familiar to every 
subaltern or vaplain who. at tlio head of a company of sepoys, 
has had to “requisition" the ci\il authorities wr suppUes tor 
I his men. It is incumbent on us to point out these tiresome 
emirs, because, with the increased interest shown in India and 
Contrnl Asia, and with the nuinlMT of oiliccrs and civilians always 
hI home oil leave, roctitloation was a veiy easy task. An editor 
who UP Icrtakes to give to the world some memoir, life, or narra- 
tive In w'hich the employment of Eaatem phraseology is unavoid- 
able, should Hubuiit his proofs to an expert. lie is no mom 
justified in making guesses at truth on such topics, or in avoiding 
necessary explanations, than an oidinary father of a family would 
be in drawing up a inarriauo settlement for ono of his daughters 
witliout referring the deed to a lawver. 

The editor, bowover, is fully iustlfied in the st<>p which he has 
taken ; and the narrative is full of incidents experienced by the 
tmvellur himself, as well as of glimpses and revelations of Oriental 
life. The lino taken by Lieutenant AVood aiul his coxixpauioas. 
com-isely staled, was as* follows; — Entering one of the mouths of 
the Indus, thej' sailed or tracked up that riv»*r to Attock ; thence by 
Pcshawiir, the Kbybcr, the fort of Ali Alusjid, and Ji'llalnbad, 
they rcevched Kabul, whore they were introduced by AkKir Khan, 
then quite A young man, to bis father, the Dost. Leaving Bumes 
at the capital, Lieutenant Wood and his companion, Dr. Lonl, 
sttuteil in the month of October 1837, and after a vain attempt 
to enter Tiirk^steri by the Eastern passes, returned, crossed the 
river llelnuind, passed thnmgh the Hazara country, and reached 
Baminn by the Piniuri defile and the valley of Zohak. Having 
thus got over the range of Hindu Kosh, their coarse, after a lime, 
lay nearly due oast, through Kunduz and Jerm. Dr. Lord re- 
m’nlued at the fonner place, and AA'ood, with 11 native factotum 
named Ohulnm Tlfu«Hiun, with Abdul Ghani, an office'' of the 
household of Murad Bt*g, who then ruled in BadaU.^haii, and with 
a fcTv native foUowow, tnado his way through the AVakban 
country to tlm plateau of Pamir and to the source of the Oxus. 
Our sp'nce allows us to do little more than touch on particular points 
in the naiTative,but we mus»l impress on our readers that Wood was 
the first KnulUbman, and the only European, who had visited tl/S 
source of tViis fiinious river since the days of the adventurous 
X’enetinn, Marco Polo. Other men will dCmbtlcss hereafter track 
his fiHitetep.s, benefit by his Icadersfhip, anti possibly supply his 
deficiencies ; but wc have the testimony of Colonel V ule lor be- 
lieving that, in all e.sseiitial.*«, his account is accurate, honest, and 
truslworlhy; and no render of the book will fail to appreciate its 
manly' tone, or refuse to aokiiowlodgc that its auiluu* iuul a good 
deal in him of that pluck and dciermi nation to which we owe 
the solution of thtj far more dillicult pRiblem of the sourLt-s of the 
Nile. 

The following will give soiiio idea of the courury, p'ople, and 
i]Hhnnor9 which came under Wood's observation. I uo Afghans 
and liadakshauia appear to have been geuerally hospitable, fond of 
talking round a firo.'*ide, and griivo and hiiinoroiw by tiuns; but 
we hardl}' think that A\"oijd*9 CNtiuiate of ilicir vomrity would be 
borne otitby the opinions of iudi^4Tl uJliciuls wbo linvo .served on 
the frontiei of late yoara. And, so far fri>m conddering them in- 
ferior to the SiklisJ os the author evidently' did, wo should pri.fer 
a bearded Sikh proprietor from tbe Maiijlia to an Afglian Irom 
the Khoord Kabiu. iVbdul Ghani, Woods guide and coinpuDion, 
aeema to hare Ijeeu a compound of Roger Wildrake suid Andrew 
Faireervice, rollicking as the one, seiiteiitious as the other. Ac- 
cording to this philosopher, a man had three good friends in this 
I world^the Koran, a horse, and a sword. There was no book like 
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the first. To :i p-ood horsn a man was indf!ljl<*d fur bis* livolihood 
nnd hifs wlvr-;, jh, in»p:iri‘nfiy, witli it h** could steal i'or ibo one, 

Olid mil i>ii‘ Y.iiU tliv? vthvr. Aud Uie ejivuiiMvai liw litle-dctU 
This worthy pt‘rsonsi«fe, on returning to bis boiiie, found that a 
favoiirile s-lnu*, whom lie bad kdmio tlionglita of talcing to wife, 
bad lo'ii m'M by bis brotlicr, wiilmut, and inde»^d nguinst, aiVtho* 
rily, b'r tho sum of 17/., mid nlie was actually being earned ofi*to 
th<j Ib'lihiira^ slave iiiurket on bursobaciv behind a burly stranger. 
AW me loft in Home diuibt wbotlicT the boreavod owner was more 
exa'peralod by jbo loss of bis fiivniirite, or by llic reflection 
that the nurchasei would bo likely to h «11 her in Kbnrui I 
for one-half inoro than he gave. In the noighliourhood i)f i 
^erni tho autlu^r h**caino ncquaiultd wiili a spedinon of the 
Dlaek-coaled IvafTirs. These men pussess groat intelligouco, lay 
no claim to a divine, revedatinn, cull iheui.^olvos the brothers of 
Englishmen, nnd have bi*eii bunted down by flio AlusaiiJiuans for 
the puvpiises of the slave niarhet. In the AVakhan ccuintrv a 
Kirghiz encampment was found : ono hundred families liveil in 
tents, made of coarse felt on a frame of willow-work, in the shape 
of a dome, and w'armrd inside by a Ku&>sian cauldron placed on an 
iron tiipcHl. Tho tent wn.^* Hhared by lh«*. family with the young 
lambs of the flock, and nni.*«ide were some 2,000 yaks, 4,000 
fihaep, 1,000 ISnctrian eanud*^', and n iiuinhor of dogs us tioreo as 
those we read of in the 0*lys>ey. The young women of tho 
tribe were gooil -looking ; th»‘ iiinles small in stature, ngly, and 
weiillier-boatiMi, nnd noudi gi\t*ii t<f swallowing pinches anil oven 
hniidfuJ:? of SMuit* Tlieae men hiirii'd theii relations under tf»mb- 
sloncM decked with llio horns of the wild she“p, possibly ns 11 
means of recognilioii wlim the .^now drifted over tlJ€i gnivcs. They 
profi\«iH a proleroiice for ilaughters to .‘.on-*, ohiain as niiicli n.s 40/. 
for the iJiaiTiagn of the tormor, dork iheir wives with iMutda 
and ornamentsof lua>« ami oyster-sliells, and pass them on, at the 
death id the hu.-baud, to the brollur'i and the iu*xt id’ kin. Tho 
food of tho dillerent families and tribes with whom tho adven- 
turers put v.p, varied in quality and charuefer. 'I’lio Tlazaras 
supped on barley -bread and half-frozen water; nt Kiinduz nil 
ranks ];ad two good meals a day, of whoateii broad, pillaos 
cif mutfiii), and soup, alternating With hoistdlesh whicb was 
cxpen6i\o, and \^ith pheasar.ls which svero dtdicacios. Tea 
wu.s hugely consumed, ma«lo in large iron pots, and enriched 
w'lth clidled cream, with fat, and with salt instead of sugar. 
Giiiue was nbundHut, o-tpcoially during the winter, when bnxls 
were driven down into tho vallc3*s by tho excessive cold. 
Oa the banks of the Koksha five liuiidred partridges wore 
captured in a day’s spiui without tiring a shot. JMen and doga 
lined the river and bout up the birds, which were pursued by 
mounted hoi:seineu mid liLcrnlly run down. Eiieasants were 
captured nejii Konduzuiueh on the same syMem, for at the second 
flight the birds appear to have suiTciidered, nnd to have been 
cHUght t-ith'T by tho dogs or the horsemen. Splendid specimens 
of the wild sli^ep were seen, and on one occasion eaten; but the 
real Ka^s, or ‘Ovis Poli ’ — so imined by Mr. Jflytli after the A'enetian 
traveller — was not seen alive. AVe do not rind, ns we might have 
expected, unv speculations as to tho dispersion of the lost tribes 
of which are often thought to have reached Tmkcstaii and its 

vicinity ; hut, on the other hand, sevei'al chiefs stoutly atlirnicd 
their direct de.^'cnt from Alexander the Great; nnd oue vague 
tradition — ^scarcely nppreciiiletl by AA'ood — connects Solomon, or 
Siilim.'ui, with his usual Tukht, or tbnme, on the top of a iiionn- 
tain overlooking a valley once thriving and populous, but now 
nearly descried. Jhit for details of lbe.«ie nnd oilier interesting 
topics, tlio iiiine.s of ruby nnd of hipin-lazuli, the table land of 
I’aniir, find the lake froni which the Ovu^ i.<sues, .sublimo in its 
snowy desolation at a height above tlie sea level about equal to 
Mont nituie, wo must nder readers to the book itself. 

Colmud Yixlo's careful and learned e^ney denla with anbjects to 
which only the Uoyul Geographical Society can do justice; but 
we iiioy just mention that ho shows renaon.s for holding tho main 
contriliutaries of tho Oxus to be four, and not livo in number, as 
stated by the Arab geogi*npbors; that tho whole hngtli of the 
Oxus is about 1,400 miles; that tho oxtent of the Pamir plateau 
is about 1 80 miles ; and that the principal hike, amoiig.st a number 
lialf known and scarcely identilied, ought to bo called, for tho 
present at least, Woofr.-.\Sir-i-kol, or Lake Victoria. 

The reimblicalioii of this work is a suggestive commentary on 
ibe vast changes which have passed over our Indian Empire since 
the mission of Buriios nnd hi.s companions. At the time of 
V^ood’s exploration Itunjit Sing was ruling at Lab- ire, nnd 
uttering clear-sighted and Ihoughtfiil prophecies about the. in- 
evitable spread of Ilritirli power. Avitnbile was striking terror 
into the 8ikhs and Alghans by sanguinary puiiirthments 
At which even GrientaU worGappalleii. Dost Mahommed had not 
yet given up all hiqv»8 of s»*curing the support and countenance, of 
the liast India Company or their Governor-General. Loiii Law- 
rence was actively cinployed as a ‘^rising ollicial " on revenue nnd 
magisterial duties in the diatvicts roinitl Delhi. Lord Dalhouslo 
had but lately left Ghrbjtr.hurcb, I^.^rd M.vcaiihiy had just gained a 
notable tri'unpb in tho educational jontroverny over I lie infatuated 
adherents and supporters of Oriental clns«ics, and was laying in 
philosophv aud jurisprudence the broad foundati ms iT bis excel- 
lent Penut (*ude for Indio. Hindoos and Mahoiniin dan.^ bad not 
yet begun to iiiscourse glibly about uAtionaL pledges and political 
rights ; and the mind of tho* Sepoy, Accustomed to a d.izzliug aeries 
of lriumph.«i, had not deemed it possible that his (tonirados could 
ever be annihilated by the matchlocks of mountaineers in fair 
fighting, or that be himself could compete on bis own soil for 


f.uupiivi with the weapons of his own masters. Aftor the lapse of 
inoro than a genomtion, after a series of events which might well 

iill n centurj, wc arc again bruugtil fact: to foco with Ucalral 

Asian politics, Aud not the least suggoslivu portions of the book 
before us are those which, pi^rhaps uninlentionally, show the ab- 
surdity of cxpocliug large commercial results from Pentral Asian 
trntlic, which de]»i<rt the* difficulties of the ci>untry and tho climate, 
and which disLlo^e the willingness of the inhaoitants to treat os 
frifnd.s luid allies those who do not conceal aggression under the 
veil of a civilizing mission or a reciprocal trade.' 


GRANT’S lIISTOriY OV THE NEWSPAPER 
PRESS.— A’OL. in.* 

M r. grant at first imagined that ho could put his HitOoiy 
of the Newspaper Preys into a couple of volumes. He has 
jiiHt published what ho calls a third aud concluding volume 
hut this, whatever it may coiicludc, is apparently very for from 
being the conclusion of Uie work. There are to bo more last 
words, aud u series of concluding volniiics, otic of which is, it 
st'enis, to bo devoted ontiridy to i)Lirselve.s. AA^o are deeply senaiblo* 
of the honour which Mr. Grant intends for us ; but unfortunately 
wo canii"t show our gratitude lij' spunking well of the volumo- 
before* ns, or qualifying in any way the opinion we felt bound to 
express as to tho Tu'sC part of tho work. Mr. Grant thinks it 
iiui‘e.s.sury in his preface to ofl'er a few words of explanation as to< 
the pburon which ho has written his Tlistiiry. flu 1ms acted, he 
tells us, on tliu principlo of devoting iho grt’ntc.«it amount of space 
to journals “ whoso nintory has been iniurked by interesting in- 
cideiitH." Mr.G runt, however, has very peculiar notions as to the* 
sort of incidents which fairly conio within the Kiopo of history. 
Everybody but Mr. GMiit un(ltirstaiid.s that, although wo may 
make free with tho private life of peoplo who lived n long while 
ago, we aro not exactly entitled to take similar liberties with tho 
pri\ ate alhiirs of our contemporaries. AVo may dit^cuss ShukHpuare’s 
relations with Anno Hathaway, or speculate as to wbetuer ho 
niAile a goiNl thing of his theatn*, os much as wo pluosu; but the 
conjugal circuin.-ftanceH and profeH£*iunal g.aiiis of the managers or* 
(Iniiuatists of our own day are not supposed to bo legitimate sub- 
ject'? for public discussion. There is obviously the. widest diflbr- 
enee. between writing the personal history of tho old Spectator of 
Addison nnd Stcelo and the p(*rs(>iiai history of tho Spectator o€ 
tho priK^'iit day ; but nice distinctions of this kind are thrown, 
awa^ upon Mr,’ Grant. IIo is perfectly fn?e and ilnrestrained in. 
hi.i iiiquirios into tho most private circumstances of contemporary 
jnurimlism. lie tolls us that one journal contrives to gut u good 
many contributions withou.t j>ayi ng for them; that another is^ 
assi.^ted bj' charitable contributions ; that the proprietor of a third 
jmper, a well-known politician who is mentioned by name, is not 
making so much out of the property as he once did. Mr. Grant is 
nut, he feels assured ’* — and the render can have no difficulty in 
estimating the quality of the a.saurancc - paying anything which the- 
proprietors of another journal would have any objection to have 
made known when ho says that they are •* by no moans 
pociinitiry gainers ” by tho joiirual in quGijtion. He goes into 
a long story about a certain rrotcstani and Evangelical print,, 
the owner of which ** felt it due alike to himself and his 
readers to dispense with ihc services of his editor,’* nnd has since- 
been furtunato enough to secure the services of another editor, of 
whom, for reasons best Imuwn to himself, Mr. Grant has niv 
extremely high opinion. Somo journals are doing very well,, 
otbf*ra arc doing very badly ; some are happy in tho harmony 01 
their fsimilv circle, others are le.*® fortunate. Mr. Grant professes 
to know all about them. The contonU of a newspaper are of> 
course public property. Anybody who chooses can criticize them 
or comment on them. Ever^* journal of mark lias a distinct in- 
dividuality about it, nil individuality quite ns distinct and 
prtmouncud as that of any public man, and there is no reason whj 
this should not be analysed aud described if any one thinks It 
worth while to do so. It is obvious,' however, that the domestic- 
arnitigeuicnis of a newspaper concern only those persons wHa 
happen to be connected witn it ; nnd that other people have po 
more right to pry into Iheso arniiigonicnts or to diwuss thorn thw 
they bavo to inquire what a neighbour has for dinner, or how ho 
Htiinda with his wine merchant, or whether ho has been fortunate 
in bis recent investments. Mr. Grant chose a subject on which 
an interesting and useful book might have been written. Other 
writers indom had been before him, hut tho field wm^ far from 
being exluiustcd. Unfortunately ho has not the qualities neoes- 
*>ary for the task, and he has also set to work in a false direction.. 
His book, where it goes over mund already worked, furnishes 
nothing new except his own blunders and bad grammar; in 
other respects it is an impertinence. Thu three bulky volumes 
aro made up for the mo.«t part of slovenly and inaccurate compi« 
Intion, ungrammatical twaddle, and unmannerly and ridiculous 
gossip. It is deplornblo that Mr. Grant should not only persist in 
bis otfence, but should apparently be incapable of even, oompre- 
hciidiog why it should bo considered an (dlence at all! 

Mr. Grant in tho preface to tho present volume makes a psssing 
rofcrunce to the fact that, in reviewing tho previous- two. v^umes, 

* 77ir Metropolitan^ Weehtif^ and\Prw4ntial By J’smea Grant, 

Aiuhiir of ** Random R<K:oUectionii/*|** Tlie Grant Metropona,’*' See, Tliinl 
ami Conchiiling Volumo of tho " Jlkthiy of iho Kowimaper Proas.’*’ : 
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Mrtflin Clitic* pofcned to have dixcoTored some incccnnicicc iA 
them.” lle^ nWres that it m impoB»ililo to write •. wotV 
of tbu dostfiption, in whiqh a number of facts”— wbat be calls 
facts are d»t with in every page without occoaioDally 
.Mling into error” ; and wo are quite reaily to admit the force of 
the remark It scarcely requires to bo pointed out that there arc 
difficulties in the way of writing the personal history of auony'* 
mous joumalisni. It may be nssuuiod that joumalists who do not 
of their own accord publish their names do not seek publicity ; and 
as the information which Mr. Grant thinks it necessary to print 
cannot be obtained from any authentic or authoritative source, be 
is necessarily reduced to make the most of whatever vague rumours 
otkois gossip may happen to reach him. Mr. Grant is not ashamed 
to retftu as **'history ” the tattle of printers’ devils and the confi- 
dences of newsvendors* boys. Our historian is very fond of talking 
about my certain knowledge my personal knowledge,” my 
” individuM knowledge.” ” I sp(»ak/* he says, “ from certain know- 
ledge when Isay that chiefly, though not solely, from this source ” 
—that is, money extorted under thn^at of slander — ” Mr. West- 
macott of the A^, and Mr. Bernard Gregory of the were 

making an income^ of from five to six thousand a year.” Again, 
ho says, It consists with my personal knowledge that in the 
l^eat miyority of cases, especially in those of ladies, scandals 
damaging in soiuo cases, and in others destructive to character, 
even where the imputations were wholly without foundation, were 
furnished anonymously by tho professed friends of the iHirsoDS whom 
it was sought publicly to slaiider.” Unless Mr. Grunt was himsolf 
on tho stall' <>£ either of tho iuranioiia prints of which he speaks, or 
was in tho habit of sending anoiiy tiioiis libels to them for publica- 
tion, it is dillicult to see how be* could have any certain know- 
le<^e”or ” personal knowledge ” en the subject. In the (iorlier part of 
this work Mr. Grant told a story, of course on tho best autboritv, of 
the Duke of Newcastle, grandfather of the present Duke, calling 
on Dr. Gilfard, and leaving a sonlcd pA<‘ket for him, which, on 
being opened, w'as found to contain 1,200/. in bank-notoH, with a 
letter of thanks for an article upholding I’rotestant principles 
which had iust appeared in the Standard, It was added that Dr. 
Glfliird applied the money, not to his own purp6sos, but to the 
support of Ihu Drotcstaiit cause. Mr. Grant has siuco been in- 
formed by the DucUir s aoii, who was entirely in his father’s confi- 
dence. that the story is pure fable, and that no such packet was 
ever aelivored. Another of the ridiculous stories which Mr. Grant 
published referred to a dramatic criticism which tho bite Lord Camp- 
bell was said to hnvo written when a reporter on tho Momintj 
Chronich, and in which Romeo and Jidiet was treated as a now play. 
'Mr. llardcastle, Lord Campboirs son-in-law, having c.vamiiitMi tho 
file of the iHominff Chronkte, was able to state that no such critici.mi 
ever appeared in that journal during the time when Jjord Campbell 
was connected with it. Mr. Grant, instead of simply apologizing 
for having publbdiod an idle and inipcrrinont story without having 
made any attempt to verify it, wrote a long letter, in which ho 
criticito'ii^^lix^t, the matter, and tlien the manner, ”of Mr.Kordcastle's 
brief and succinct statement, and wound up by saying that ** tho mis- 
tako mutjt havebeen committed by some onoefaoon the CAroMic^iand 
erroneously attributed to l^rd Campbell ; ”tbe fact being apparently 
that 110 such notice ever appeared, and Mr. Grant having certainly 
DO evidence of tho ”fact” to ofler. Nor is Mr. Grant satisfied 
with Mr. Disraeli’s assurance that be never edited, or was paid for 
contributing to, any newspaper. Mr. Grant attempts to justify his 
original assertiou by citing other statements in regard to Mr. Disraeli 
wmeh do not in the least nflbct tho quc&tion between himself and 
that gentleman, and ho urges that ”it is due to tho right honourable 
gehtlciiian bimeelf, in order to his being set right with the public, 
that lie should furnish the world with some further information 
on this point.” It is dillicult to say whether Mr. Grant’s credulity 
or incredulity U more remarkable. It is surprising that on historian 
on the look-oat for ” interesting incidents ” should have omitted 
to notice the curious Greek legend bearing on an interesting 
passage in ancient Jewish history, which a morning journal 
published, with learned comments, a few years ago. The omission 
)9 the more remarkable since Mr. Grant, as wc leani from his 
liistor}', was about that time editor of the journal in question. 

Wo cannot of course pretend to check Mr. Grant’s statemenU os 
to ttfe private aftaira of our contemporaries, but when we meet 
him on other ground his blundering is seen to be glaring and 
perristent. He speaks of the A$Ui-Jaeobm without mentioning 
r>ere. He save Gifford’s ” Baviad ” was published in 
1794 and thr Mmviad” in the following year; whereas 
the** Baviad” was publishcfd in 1791 and the ”Mieviad”in 1794. 
He quotes Canning^ lines on the death of his son, and in almost 
eve^ Hue there are blunders which reveal his utter ignorance of 
' rbytAm and punctuation, and his inability even to copy out a few 
sentences from a book correctly. ” Mr. Bogsfaawe, me late Mr. 
'Wilson’s son-in-law,” is, he says, the proprietor of a well-known 
linaneiul journal. Whoever may bo the proprietor of the journal 
in question is no business of ours, but it is known at least that 
tito name of Mr, Wilson’s son-in-law is Bagehot, not Bagshawe. 
Mr. Grant Morms us that Mr, J. II. MOunoch’s ** talents have 
secur^ remunerative Governmerkt situation,” but 

Mr. M‘Lulloch s friends are still under the impression that he dicsd 
•ome years ago. Oiie of the weekly papers which rank highest in 
Mr. Grant’s estimation appears to 1 ^ IteynoliUe Newmnamt. It is 
interesting to bear that Sir. Beyadds is ** a man of fiiniily, was 
educated at one of our groat Umveroitles, and is in his manners a 
perfect gentleman.’ Mr. Groat doss indeed wbh that Mr. j 
wyaolids a theological and, political opinions were tho very op- | 


posite of what they arc ” ; but it is due to bis newspaper to state 
that, ibiiugK it would, if lt 4 ?,vuia, ovvrtbrow tho Throne to-aiosxcW| 
it 18 otherwise an excellent journal.” It contains, we are assured, 
many “ attractive features.’*^ We do not know whether Mr. Grant 
is dispoMHd to reckon among tho attractive features the carefully 
ccillectr^d garbage of the week, the full reports of dii^ cases, 
including occasionally sj^ciai reports of loathsome evidence which 
the most shameless of tne morning journids shrink printing* 
and tho filthy advertisements of quack doctors, abortionists, and 
dealers in indecent pictures, with which this ** most rea^ldc of 
the penny weeklies ” adorns its columns. The only improvement 
which Mr. Grant is able to suggest in this nice pnnt is that^ " if 
hir. Beynulds could only give his many myriads of readers a some* 
what brighter looking paper, it would materially add to tbe^ 
pleasure with which they would peruse its varied contents.” 

Tho chapters relating to tho provincial press appear to bo little 
more than uu embroidered version of Mr. Mlti^eUa unpretexiding 
and useful record. Of one journal Mr. Grant says, ** It is published 
on Thursday. The price is 4c/. I have not heard who is to be 
the new editor.” And we could have wished that the whole 
work Lad been w^rithm in a similar style. In another case Mr.. 
Grant works out on important arithmetical problem for tho 
render H benefit. “The price,” he tells us, “of this paper is zd,. 
being” — and now we come to his discovery — “a medium tetweea 
yL and !(/.” Littlo touches of piipnlar science in this stylo 
help to enliven “historical Y^mposition.” Mr. Grant does- 
some injustice to the interest of his book by not giving more typo- 
graphical di.«tinctioti to those passages which constitute its chief 
claim to be of historical value. “ Next proceeding westwards, at 
a distance of thirty miles from Hunlly^ we come to the town o£ 
Elgin.” This simple sentence, printed in ordinary type, nearly 
at the end of the volume, hardly prepares us for what is to follow. 
There are many people who know nothing more about Elgin thaa- 
tliat it is n picturesque little town, with an old cathedral which* 
used to be boastfully called the “ Lanthorn of the North.” But 
llio modem fame of ‘Glgiu is now identified with a lanthorn o£ 
another kind. Mr. James Grant was born in Elgin. “ It may be 
doubted,” he says, ** whether there is one journal in the Uiiitedi 
Kingdom which can boast of a more iutorcstiug history than the 
CWfzu/, under its original name of the Efym Courier^' 
Wliat makes this history so tremendously interesting is that the 
Etffin Comer was ptartod, not only “ in my native town,” but by 
Mr. Grant and a relative. “ When I mention this,” he says, “the* 
well-known remark of the highest of all authorities, that 'a 
prophet has no honour in his own country,’ will no doubt occur to< 
the reader.” ^'Tbe remark of the great Teacher,” however, was 
not “intended ns of universal application.” It was meant to be* 
“only truo as a rule,” and Mr. Grant appears to bint that 
though this rule may have held gufal in Nazareth and else where,, 
there was a remarkable exception to it In Elgin. In point of fiteV 
however, Mr. Grant bad at the outset “ to bear up under the 
literally universal conviction, freely expressed by all classes of i\i& 
community, that the enterpriso was sure to be a sigxmi and speedy 
failure.” IVrhaps the greatest difficulty arose from the fact 
that the pnper was started “ without anything deserving the 
name of nicuetiirr capital”; in short, Mr. Grant had “nothing on. 
which to trade 'but character.” After be left Elgin thenapor 
drooped and died, and then the Vourant was established in th& 
place of the Courier. Mr. Grant also started a literary magazine, 
lu Elgin, and he feels sure he will bo “ acquitted of egotism ” if 
he mentions an incident which brought him into connexioob 
with Sir VV, Scott. The Edinhur^ Weekly Journal had 
spoken gcod-n.aturedly of the El^n bantling, and ^(r. Grant 
eJiosa to Htsauio that tho notice must have boou written by Scott 
himself; »> he wrote to the latter on the sulgect, and leeeived a 
p(dite as&uu).noe that the article was from another pen. Sir 
Walter added what, Mr. Grant assures us, was to him “ more- 
gratifying far than anything in the review,” but he will not more* 
particularly refer to the contents of the letter, lest he should. 
DC charged with vanity. Wo are Sony that Mr. Grant’s modesty 
should do him an injustice, and we veuturo to hazard the conjecture 
that the oduiuou which so delighted him was an assurance from 
the great S.r Wiiltor that he was his moat obedient humble- 
servant. One gor.vus could hardly recognize another in more* 
eloquent or more expressive terms. 


BUXTON’S NOTES OF THOUGHT.* 

^^TpniNK of tho men and women you Know,” says Mr. Charles- 
i Biixtou in thifl posthumous publication, “ who could have- 
dreamed it priori that Jenkins bad ml that acuteness of thought 
and ig>wer of delineating which comes o»it in bis novel ? M ho- 
woumhave guessed that Brown had it in him to be an impassioned 
orator? ” And after another example or twe to tho same efibet, he 
conclndca, “ Wt> thitik wo know otlie-s, borause tho unknown, 
part of their nature is so absolutely out of our ken that we do- 
not even think of its being *hor>. Jint the more J .■•ludy men, the- 
more I eco that we do but skim tlieir surface.” A captious 
critic might p.^ssibly allege that we o^' not so %»fte*’. startled by 
the discover} ‘of brilliant qualities in unpretending persons ns thw 
passage seems to imply ; but subslimtially it ronUins a very tone 
observation, and one which has a certaLa signiheance in regard to 


• AWef of Thought, By the late Cbarks Buxton. London : John 
Murray. 
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its author. Those who mereW looked upon Mv. Ruxton from the 
oateido; who had only nwt &im in the huntiiiiir-tiidd or in the 
lIouBo Coumioiis, might easily have iiiiled to understand how 
much gi:iiuiiie wiodom and intellectual pow«>r was concealed 
beneath a gontlu and utiubiruaive mauncr. lie was oiio of the 
«jj Mr. \V. E. Forster ohscryvej in which tho ^ap left 

by A innn*a departure seems to bo greater than the space which he 
fijltd when alive. The explanation is, in Mr. Forster's languagCi 
that he was *loiio of those the full measure of whose faculties was 
haixily available for himself, but was, as it were, a force in re- 
serve to be used for others uuder the pn^ssiire of their wants, 
their sorrows, and their wrongs, and even thoir intellectnal needs ; 
for instance, bis conversation was curiously helpful in its suggestivo- 
ness.'’ In hmt, Mr. Buxluii, though fall of keeu interest in all 
the political and social questions of tho day, and doing his best to 
play his part thoroughly in everr relation of life, was not one of ^ 
those people who succeed by treading on other men’s toes, fir by * 
blowing their own trumpet. Ilo was content with a comparatively 
subordinate position, and wtis a syuipathizing and encouraging 
spectator rather than an netivo comBatant in tho struggles of tho 
day. Such men hardly receive full justice during their lifetime, 
■and it is only when we are n^gnitting their loss tfiat wo perceive 
how servicf'able they h.ave really been in their own quiet fashion. 

The book which now appears, and which was left nearly ready 
for publication, is introduced by a brief biogr.ipbical sketch by 
Mr. Jdewelyn Davies. Mr. l>avles has done his duty, as it seems 
to us, with oduiirablo delicacy and skill. Ilo has brought into 
full relief the estimable qualities of Mr. Duxton's character, with- 
out putting forward any untenable pretensions. Dorn in 1822, 
Mr. Dijxlon bocaiiic n partner, on leaving College, in the great 
brewery of Truuinn, itunbury, Duxton, and Co. lie wrote hU 
fatln.T's life; ho nmnied the eldest daughter of Sir Henry Kollaiid, 
and ho was a member of the fLuu&e of Cuiiiiiious Droin 18^7 till 
his dciith in 1871. Those are the main facts of a not very 
eventful, though a thoroughly honourable, life. He was a 
prosperous English gcntloinau. who met with few trials as 
are generally encoiiiitered by a member of the favoured cliissi^s. 
Ilo illustriitus, therefom, as Mr. Davies reinarlrs, the ripening of 
-a generous character in continued sunshire, which is in its way 
a pleasant apeotacle, though not so inipivssive as tho develop- 
ment of fine qualities under the pressure of adversity. A repro- 
scutaiive of the strictest sect of the £vaj!t|;»'licails, he* took a great 
pride in his descent from the men whose ciiorts abolished slavery 
■and did much to raise tho religious spirit of the country from tbo 
lethargy of tho past century. Many men in a similar poNitiou 
have been provoked lulo reaction agamst the Puiitanioal strictucss 
of their early education. But Mr. Duxton retained tho subslauce 
of the ProtcsUNiit leaching, though, as he grew up, he abandoned 
the dogmatic creed, of his infancy. Tho strong u\oral convictions 
Temained X ' if h him, whilst the rigid framework of doctrine was 
diNsulved by his sympathy with the principles of tho Broad 
Ohurcli parly. Tho hatred of every kind of cruelty or oppression 
which lind animoted his father in the assault upon West ludlm 
slavery >v.as n^gurdiHl b]^ him as a Siicred legacy ; and a touch of 
the olil (Quaker tendencies appears in his rather undiscriminntiug 
hatred for war. One of the last questions in which he toi)k a 
prominent part w.as the Jamaica revolt. Naturally enough he did 
not salUfy citluir party. Though vigorously condemning the 
■atrocities witich ho held to havol^cn perpetrated, he quitted the 
JaiuaiiM CommitUie on their n\solution to prosecute Governor 
Eyro fiir murder. Whatever view may be taken of his 
\\ i-doM in tins respect, his conduct was thoroughly characteristic. 
Hi: liml ncd;hcr the merits nor tbo defects of a g^>od partisan. His 
intellectunl tendfiiiciea are well illustrated by his Jiwas of the Dmj 
un Policy, ])'ildlshod in 1865. The strong point of tlie book wa.s 
its extreme tuuidour, and the obvious desire to look at every sido 
of every question. Us wrak point was the apparent absence of a 
power of detecting the leading principles by which questions 
should be decided. A candid man draws up a list of the pro.s and 
cons on any debated point, and decides that ho will take that 
view which is supported hy ten arguments as against nine on tho 
other side. Such a process does not load to very dclinite convic- 
tions ; and a more truly comprehensive mind is requiriHl to reach 
the higher level from which the trub relations of the various ar- 
guments ran be cIliiMently grasped. When one party propones to go 
cue norlb, and another to go due west, it does not really tollow that 
the true course is precisely north-west; but that in the conclusion 
which is apt b) commend itself to a man more auxioiu to be candid 
than to be decided. A cuoijiromise, in short, is soniotimcs worse 
than either extreme; mid Mr. Ihixton’s views seem frequently to 
move in strange diagonal' which is not definitely satisfactory 
to anybody. Candour and toleration, however, are qualilieM fi^ 
too rare and too o.stimablo to be underrated ; and, when coq^bined 
with A generous hatred for oil that is distinctly vile, their valuo 
is not easily over-estinintod. They tit a man to exercise a soften- 
ing and oiinobling upon politics, though not to be a 

le^er in the struggle. And It is to be hoped that we may always 
have a supply of public men animated by tne spirit of Mr. Duxton. 
Wo are far more likely to nm short of thoTii than of xooious t^ar- 
tisaiis, who ci^uld often be more easily niisb>od. 

To these more public virtues Mr. Duxton added many qualities 
calru lilted to endear him to his depondimts and to his private 
fVien Is. M-r. Davies speaks from personal knowledge of his well- 
ju(i,:od oTorts to improve the condition of the poor in London, 
lie iiiade it n s])ecial hobby to encourage the spread of free 
Ui»rai'iei>| and ottered to add to any subscription raised for that pur- 


pose ns much more to be expanded in the purchase of books, hk 
one year, Mr. Davies tells us, in which a momorandum of his ex* 
poudilure has been presorved, mom than a third had been given 
away. Hij^ kiudnesa to friends iu hia own rank was dolioate and 
peretevoriiig ; mid love of aniaials, iucludiug horses, doge, coekatoo8| 
Olid onakes^ 14 plooenntlpr eiguificttut of UQ affvOtioDato diepoeitioa« 
His <>lK>rts to naturalize Cockatoos at Fox Warren were un- 
fortunately neutralized by the deeply rooted conviction of tho 
British public that tho final cause of the existence of all strange 
birds is that they may be shot. In a pleasant little anecdote we 
are told that Mr. Buxton was one day riding past a fiirm where a 
&hcop-dog was tied up and howling piteously, lie instantly begged 
his companion to stop and got off hia horse to speak a few 
soiilcncea of pity and encouragement tho poor captive.^* His 
sympathy with snakes was equally creditable to his kiudlineSB, but 
perhaps rather less agreeable to his friends. As an enthusiastic 
(ipuri'^mau, he of course did not allow his love of wild animals to 
inteiferc with tho pleasures of horst^s and hounds. To these 
amiable qua li tics wc may add that Mr. Buxton had a keen love 
of architevtiiro, and won* tho sixth prize in tho competition of 
designs tor public otlices in 1856. ludeed his love of art and of 
poetry is shown by many symptoms in this volume to have been 
far more developed than we should have anticipated. Some of 
his descriptions of nature are very striking, and a very s[nrited 
hunting song, the only composilitiii, as it seems, iu verso which he 
ever pr^ueed, is the more remarkablo as it was written in a dark 
room whilst bo was suffering from concussion of the broiii. We 
quote a stanza by way of specimen 

ITow soft lii's the viillcy aslcH'p Mow, 

In the suiithim', on we 

Down Mie long sweep of the IuIImhIc buro, 

. Drinking sweet draughts of the vernal air ! 

The hirk Iri raining Iilh inusii; ilown, 

'fhe piirtridge whiri ii|i from the grasstufl brown. 

We have lingered so long with tho author that wo have not 
much space in which to speak of his book. Tho book, however, 
derives much of its interest from the uuconscious indications of its 
author’s character. It consists of a series of reflections, written 
down apparently as thev prestMitod themselves, on a variety of 
subjects, religious, social, or political. In all such books there aro 
of course a good many eoiupaiiitive failures. Nobody could put 
together nearly seven hundn^d reflections on all manner of subjects 
without frequently sinking into plaiitudo or becoming occasionally 
trifling. To describe so miscoliauoous a eolioction is far from easy. 
From its miUire, there is not much unity except that which is 
derived from tho family likemoss of the various thoughts. They 
all, as may be supposed, indicate a generous, observant, and 
contenipliitive mlnJ, with occasionally an agreeable dash of 
humour. Tho speculation, though it frequently turns upon such 
awful subjects as tbo origin of evil, docs not show any great meta- 
physical acuteness, and the humour might perhaps be better 
described by tho milder name of playfulness. Ilt*ro, liowever, is a 
pretty good Ht>eciaien, which need not have been disowned by 
Sydney Smith. Would it not be happy for all parties,” says Mr. 
Buxton, '*if idiots and old people when grown imbecile could bo 
comfortably shot ? I would have ii done with the utmost decorum ; 
perhaps by tho bishop of the diocese. But what an unspeakable 
relief! ” Here are a couple of spociinens, which in a brief space 
illustrate the qmdut turn of thought that soiudstimes gives frosh- 
nc'^s to on old remark : — ** Proverbs are potfed wis£>m.” The 
other is bettor and nioio original Tho years of life seem like 
the hops of a ' duck and drake ’ on a pond — th (3 first much the 
longest.” As a general rule, the remark.') upon life aro of on opti- 
mist, perhaps too optimist, tendency. We are willing to believe the 
writer when he says that ** every year more varied innd intimate in- 
tercourse with my countrymen and countrywomen mokes mo more 
deeply s«msiblo of the prodigious amount of goodnosss of head and 
heart amongst them ” ; for the impression depends os mud^ upon 
the recipient as upon tho object. But wo have a little difficulty in 
sympathizing witn tbo remark — Tis amazing to find out what 
hosts there are of delighiful people ” — unless delightful be taken 
ironically. However, th*3 optimism is never oifeusive, for it is 
Accompanied by true tenderness and thoughtfulness, and occa- 
sionally counterbalanced by a sbrowd hit at the foibles of various 
classes. Wo will conclude by quoting one refiection of moderate 
length, which is a favourable specimen of style and scntiment| 
though there are many equally good:— 

It sometimes strikes 'mo ns the strangest tiling in the world to hear this 
man or that spoken of with absolute contempt when, afLor all, whai is this 
being who is thus sid down at two minutes^ notice ? What a boaodlesi 
oivcAii of th'iughts and images has flowed through his mind since the day 
he was born! What millions of Ibelitigii ha va swayed his heart! What 
a vast variety of incidents have made up liin career ! Wliai countless good 
traits there are iu Ids nataic ( Whai a future lies before him I What a 
sphere of action around him ! la this infinite, complox, unutterable, in- 
coordvable being to be sneered downlxicuase ho is ill drsa^ or has ciumiy 
manners ? 

Witii so much that is kindly, wise, and iolerauL and so mrnh 
aympAtby with the vast masses of suflbring niouud us, as is indi- 
cated in many pages of the book, it would be ungracious, oven if 
we had space or inclinatioD, to find fault with some of the theories 
suggested. Where there is any shortcomiog, it is generally on the 
side of over-tendemeas to human nature or to popular beliofe, end 
we may therefore admit the faults without any diminution in our 
roffaid for the author. The book well deserves to be popular, if 
oiuy as showing how excellent a life may be led in spite of the 
disadvantage of almost unmixod prosperity a^ domestlo comfort. 
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If Air. Buxton was not a frrcat man, ho wns one whose memory 
should bo warmly cbtnhihea by all wli^ were in auy way couuectod 
with him. 


I1AZ.WS WMlMiO ASD iiAni." 

T hat St. Domin^^n^ wilh its superior advantages of position, 
climute, and natural res.iurees, should lor so long have yielded 
to Cuba the crown as titular t^ueeii of the Antilles, has at fdl 
times been more or lf;SM ii pMbluin. Svheu (Columbus, in his 
IBirsi voyage, in BeceinbtT 1492, iravcrning tlio narrow striut 
which rates the two ishuids, emue in sight of her shores, 
he deeliired his new diaiovery to bs even luort^ beautiful in 
his eves than (hiba, on which he hud already almost cxhniHtod 
the larigiiuge of piinegyrii;. Tii t'^ken of its superiority in 
every natural endow ui^jt h« found^ul on the northern shore 
the liint scttleiiierit of the New World, und the nucleus of 
the wholo riviliziition nf ihu We^toru Continent, giving to 
the island tlu’! nuiuf of llispauobi, or Little Spain, iiiiaginliig 
it to rcseiublo ih)' fii\otn'ed province of Audalosia^ 

Beautiful, natu tally fiivc>ui‘v.d, and h^nile as ever, tho islimd has 
remained with but little intcriin.-'>'i.jii unto this day poor, un- 
devtdopt'd, a proy to liir»*ign vioh iite 01* internecine strife. Tho 
questiun having arLen within the Inst few years in the United 
Stales AS to tho incorporstiiin of St. Domingo into tho Union, a 
Comiui.«.siou was sent over by the Aineiicuii Oovcruinrnt to iii- 
ve«*tigate and rodources and prospects of the 

island. Mr. Saiumd Ilu%aid, who had alieady undertHken a suruo^ 
what similar inquiry on account of an influential American journal, 
and who had previously won for himself credit by his* Iteporl 
upon Oulia, tome the opportunity of associating hiiiiHolf with this 
omciiil mission. Afte.r almost eulirely circumnavigating the island, 
and traversing its length and breadth, ho was atuazea to lind so 
inogniflcont a part of the New World so generally uncultivated, 
and o\cii uncivilized, ilis cuim^ity wns stirred to know wbnt 
causes besides the riTtited one of climate could be alleged for the 
backwardness and beggary of a setlleiuent intrinsically so valuable 
and attnictive. Coming with this view to London, ho sot himself 
to hunt up tho materials for a solution of the problem amongst 
tlm troAsurco of the British Museum^ with what assiduity may be 
judged from the list of some two hundred writers of more or 
less xudo which he has prefixed to his laUdy published volume. 
Jjcliuviiig correctly that little of the past histoxy of the island, 
especiiill} of the Spanish part, is known to Urn public at laige, he 
brinu's his ample reading to elucidate the causes of tho existing 
condition of st. Doiniitgo and llayti; arislug as it dues from the 
fact of the island hfiviug botui succossively tho b.HUlo-ground of 
Spaniards and Indiaiis, tho buccaueora, tho h'ngliMli, French, and 
Spaniards, and, Anally, from the internecine strife and Tevolu<- 
tionary frenxy of llaytians and Douilmrana themselves. 

The whole island wns at tho timo of its discovery known to the 
natives as Haiti, or tho high ground,’’ the cnsterii portion having 
the name of Quisqueva, or ** mother of tho earth,’* and the western 
that of Jtabeque, or floliio, ^^and of many villages or habitation.^f." 
It was dividi^d into five main provuices, each under a cacique, the 
government being, as among the aborigines of tho West in 
general, mildly despotic and hereditary : with the provision that if 
a cacique diedchiluh^ss, his estates and rights passed to hia Bisters 
rather ilian to hU brothers, greater purity of blood it waa thought 
being thus secured. One race and one language, with minor 
voriati'-ma, seem to 'have prevailed throughout. It was at the 
north-west angle that Columbus first touched land, calling it by 
the name of 8t Nicholas, whose day it waa. Ilia earliest fort (V 
sottlemcnt, La Navidnd, in tho Bar of Aicul, was found by him 
desti'oyed, with the settlors he had left behind, when on bis second 
voyage he lauded in Saoiana Bay, November 22, ]49^« He had 
in the meantime returned home with the news of the aiscovery of 
thegolaregiousofCibao. Uis now settlement, Isabella, further to 
the east, now became the corner-stone of enterprist! and conquest, 
and the model of nil Spanish establishments in the New World. 
Here from the year 1636 was his owo resting-place, until in 
179 s his remains were transferred from tlio ruins of the long- 
deserted city to the Havana. It waa at New Isabella, after- 
wards known as the city of Santi) Doiniugo, that he ultimately 
set up the seat of government, laying the first stono on tho 4th 
of August, 1 496. Mr. Hazard in one of bis woodcuts shows us 
the citadel in a cell of which the great Admiral with his brother 
Bartholomew was shut up by the infaoious Bobndilla in tho year 
1 500 ; the rest of the town having been two years later destroyed 
by tho famous storm in vain foretold by Columbus, and rebuilt by 
the new Governor, Ovoudo. Columbus, on his third visit in the 
autumn of 1^8, ombarrobsedby tho smxessful mutiny of Koldan, 
£owd himself compelled to give in to the system of reparli* 
or idlotmenta of land with native labourers to work them, 
^ whi^ WM destined to bo tlm fruitful source of quarrels amongst 
Ukd of miseiy to the aborigines. Under the ruthless 
Ovando, whose uncompromising rule wns all in all to the Spanish 
MtUe^ at we expense of the &wn-trodden and misersdilo natives 
for whom Queen Isabella vainly interfered with enactments of 
pro^tion and humanity, ^e iuond was fbreed to a temporary 
of P**®P®**ly; death of the Queen in 1 504 hastened a 
crisis* Ferdinands orders for betloring the condition of the 
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Indians, in memory of their protectress, provoked measures of 
severer treatment and oppreadoii. Weak and indoient by nature, 
the native.^ >uiik .under the strain of labour. WhSt I)e Bfjr 
describes os a .saturnalia of suicide, figured in a graphic wood- 
cut from Beuzoui's History, set in t(» aecalmte ihe natuiel 

deca) of population, and uk^ million of ftWlinnM Mtunsied by 

Oulmiibus til have held the island at the date of its diacovenr haa 
in lifleou years dwindled to no more than 6o,ooo. To supp^ the 
deficiency uf labour, Ovando, with tho consent of Ferdlnana, mtio- 
duced natives from the Luyeuyoa islands, or Bahamas, to the number, 
it i.s sidd, uf 40,000. Under his HUccosbor, Diego Columbus, the 
repw'timienlu (ipp^'^ed os it whh by the Dominicaa 

priesthood, e^pccifilly by Las Cnna?, was pushed to a degree 
which nnuiunted to unuiitigatcd slavery, favoured by the 
famou/s edict won from Ferdinand by the Franciscans, declaring 
it u divine ;ind Imniaiie duty to hrdd the Indiomi in servi- 
tude, its t!)u.s they might become Christiana. The return made 
by Albuqut^rque, who was charged with portioning out the nutives, 
fhow.K u lalliiig oil' in 1 5 1 4 to 14,000 eouls. The blamo of intro- 
ducing AlVIcau .«ihiveH ha^ Ijoen often unjustly thrown u^ion Las 
Ciw-as ; hut iit‘groe:!i had been as early as i ^ 1 1 bixxught into the 
island under ixvidations approvtMl by the Spanish Ifiug, which 
Were further defined by Cardinal Xiumnes during tho minority of 
Charles V., under the iniiueiico of ike Dominican friars, who 
thought thereby to lighten this lot of tho aboriginal Indians. 
Tho introductioii of the su^ar-cane from tho Canaries in 1506 had 
been the main cause of tho stre&H of labour, as it now became the 
.spiing of wealth to the f^panUh colonists. The patent of Charles V, 
to a Flemish fnvotirite for the importaiioijL of 4,000 Africans 
yearly being sold to suuic Gouoi‘:ie for 2^,000 ducats, an organized 
slave-trade was now set up, and in | ^22 the blacks felt tliemSvdv^ 
strt.uiQ enough for a teiiip^trarj ri.»in^. A lust attempt of the abori- 
gine.^ under Knriquo so far prevaileu as to secure in for the 

slender reinnaut of their body, 6co in number, on maepend^t 
village HcUlenient at Boya, where the last of the pore llaytian 
rsico ore long became extinct. 

From the xenith of its short-lived prosperity the ifdand woa 
soon brought low by the ill government of the Spanish aio/fcntia, the 
depredations of Drake and the buccaneers, and the intrusion of the 
French upon tho west cuasr, which, after many a doubtful struggle 
and unsparing slaughter on either side, was confirmed by the peace 
of llyswick. With the rise of French cultura and trade the Spanish 
settlement sank, till in 17^0 tlm entire population w'as no more 
than 6,000, St. Domingo city having but 500 inhabiUnta Tobacco 
had Ifeon introduced some time before this with mat success by 
the French, followed by indigo and by a revival of the growth m 
i>ugnr. Tho cocua-trec, introduced by IVOgeron in 1 665. yielded a 
considerable revenue, as did also tho coflee plant, brougut in firom 
Martinique. The boundary lino between the French and Spai^h 
districts was at length strictly defined in 1 ^79, by which time 
the Spanish population bad shi^d somewhat in tne prosperity of 
their rivals, their nnldor slave laws attracting many fugitives from 
the French side, who, purchasing their freedom, added to the 
well' to- do claa^s. Shortly before the French B evolution, thoimh 
w'O get no cur.re8ponding stalistics of the population or wealth of tne 
fSiuiiiisli portion, Ihertt were in the French colony, as wo learn from 
hfr. Hazartl's figures, 14,000 white iuhahitunts, 4,000 free muiat- 
toe:), and 1 72,000 negroes. The products oxi>orted from the island 
wore of the value of 6,250,000 dollars, and the imports 8,887,500 
dollars. The French, who yet at no time professed to give much 
attention to cattle or stock raising, hod 63,000 horses and mulea, 
ami 93,000 bead of horned cattle. 

The popular idea of the terrible revolution of St. Domingo aa 
a mere wild uprising of the blacks against the cruel tyranny of 
their ul.^slers is set right by Mr. Hazard. The whole txana- 
aciion divides itself into three epochs. First came tUw revoln- 
tioii of the whites. The ferment of tho great Kevolution at 
home, rapidly extending to llie colonv, raised among the 
creoles, or white citizens of native birt)], the ambition of in- 
dependence. Tho .fVssembly of St Marl^ growing out of the 
three provincial Assemblies, declared itself in 1 790 the supreme 
governing bialy, denying to tho mulattoes the rights of liberty 
and equality decreed to them by the inother-counlry. The second 
phase of the revolution was a temporary rising i>f the mulattoo^ 
aided by a party among tho *' small whiles,’* which was quelled 
by the Assembly. Boused ooco more by the arrival of the dtx:ree 
firom France cmiferring freedom upim nil people of colour, the 
mulatto population now went mud with drligbt, the whites of the 
Assembly bivjig openly coufirnied in their rebellion against the 
home Government. Amidst the conluei ui endued the third and most 
fearful revolt, that of the blaika under Frai'i^ois. Checked for 
awhile by the whiU'a, who wreaked indiscriminate cruelty upon 
blacks knd mulalloes, the negro vebelUtm swept through liie land 
in a torrent of flame, lust, and blood, the blacks parading aa 
** King’s people ” under tho banner of S! . Louis, and instigated, J^* 
Hazard gives aiuhority for believing, by Spanish influence. Tho 
patriotic i>arty, on the other hand sought, and to some extent 
securod, assistuuco from Lord Eifingham, Ooveruor of Jiuuaicit 
Tho outbreak of war between England and France in ;79J Iw 
to strenuou.s eilorta on our part to occupy the whole island jojntly 
with the Spanioida, until the withdrawal of General Maitland m 
1798, the i;<pamAh forco haviim three years before evacuated the 
island under treaty with the French, By this timo the growing 
.influence of Toussoint, who, from serving in the flrst instonoe on 
the 8pauisb side, hod been induced to go over to the F^tnch, 
judging the intemts of the negroes to bo safer under a JKepuhbq, 
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ted to all power pnsttai^ into liia band^, the independence of 
llajti belli;? produiiued in 1801, and a CDustitntioii promulgated 
for the whole island under Touasaint os tmpmiie < 3 uveriior. 

With no le^a firm a hand dues Mr. Hazard hold the oluu through 
the later labyrinth of nnarcbv and change out of which the ishuid 
at h'ngth into the light of current histfny. So Hhifling 

is the course of intermediate even t—t he fin tiincs of the French 
and Spanish portions, like uprooted troos whirling in a Hood, now 
iutcrlucking each other, now again starting asunder for 
another eddy of change — that wo are ghid t') get here and thorn 
some deiinlte points, liko tho proclanuitinn of the Ropublic «f 
Iloycr at the beginning of 1822 over the enlirn island, and that of 
■the separate ilepnblic of St. Ihuningo, Fobrimry 27, 1844., 
where we can stop and take breath for a further plunge into 
the maelstrom of llnytimi politics. Tn a spoclnl chapter we 
■get a clear outline nf what has been since going uii in the indo- 
.pendeot Dominican Uepublic, of the reversiou under Santana to 
flpaitish rule in May 1861, after abortive efforts at annexation, 
iirat to the I lulled States and next to IVance, tho slrugglos 
under ('abral and Oahrern, and tho final declaration of frcM'doin by 
ACt of tho Cortes, March 3, 1 86 3. From that date much has been 
done under the now ruling President Daoz towards cfliicing the 
signs of ruin and desolation which still bespeak the time of tho 
Spaniards.*^ Tho result of Mr. Hazard's SYstomalic and iigret^uhly 
tidd survey of the whole region under* Dominican rule is to 
satisfy him of the unbounded capabilities of tho soil, and of tho 
progress which would <*,t*rlaiiily bo made by iis pcnple were 
good order, poacs, and enlighten nient but secured them. 
Tilts happy cou.outnmation, ho is coiitident, awaits the island 6*010 
the project Ilf annexation, ardently desired as ho declares it lobe 
•by the respectabUi citizens of all clas.so4, and strongly as it in 
urged in tho formal Iteport of tho United .State.s Cninrnission. 
The narrative of his tour is graphic and often picturc-^ipu*.. Jlo 
has at once a quick eve for tho bcauiica of nature, which are 
jiuwhere displayed witli imm! richness or variety than in t)ti.«i 
fair tropical island, and an npprccifitioii of native character which 
firings amusingly into light tho moral Iraita and social conditirm of 
the people. Of the sister or rivid Hepublic of llayti ho 
boa no such brilliant or hopeful picture to give, though he uiliniU 
that tho justice of his portraiture may bo challenged by loyal 
Tlaytions. Though scarcely, if at all, less favoured by nature, tho 
French quarter of tho island has had far Io.vH breathings- time from 
anarchy, strife, and wretched government. Since the burlesque 
episode of the so-cnlled Kmpiro under Soiilouque, llayti hiw had to 
endure tho gross and vulgar tyranny of titular Pivsidciuts like 
tielfmrd and Salunvo. Although tho existing slate of tiling!^ under 
is in eviuy way more re-Npeclable, it is .still no other than a 
mintary despotisoi tcttipere<l by iiccasional — passes being 

re^t^ired by u>miry people coming to town, and s«>ldiors forming 
the only police. Vet for this unsettled region, i'uioi*d and de- 
prussedVs it is, our author »e«.s hope in pro.«pHCt from the nbsorp- 
'tion of the entire island under the rule of the North>'rn ltepublu% 
His book, compiled with praiseworthy core, and showing tlirough- 
out more than common powers of observation aiui judgment, may 
probably enlist converts in both countries to the policy of union. 


FOR LlllEKTY’S SAKK.^ 

O one would guess the nature of this book from its title. It 
Is aniHher of the gi*tmt chvss of rehubilitat ion.<i.” M r. Marsh, 
who it seems from hU titlo^pngo lias written several nthi*r bonks, 
** The Story Ilf Jiarcvuurff I mice and the Venetians, &c., &c., 
has here undertaken to whitewash tho well-known ilobert 
Fergnsnn, whose name is fAiiultar to every ^reader of Macaulav. 
We think it is quite pos^rible that Ferguson might bo rehabili- 
tated,** but Mr. Aiar«h bn.s hardly set abfint the work in tho most 
promising way. An historical diocussion is one thing ; n story is 
another. We are very far from condemning tho hi.>torical novel 
in the abstract, but the best historical novel cannot prove anything, 
it can ait moat only give a truer impression of things by menna 
of ti clear and powerful picture ; it can never of itself supply argu- 
ments or answer objectioua. The way to prove llobcrt Fergn.son 
to have been a good man, or a leas bad man ihain he is comniouly 
thought to have been, would have been to deal with Ferguson os 
Mr. Uhri.stie has dealt with Ferguson’s more dignified ally, Sbadles- 
bury# Mr. ChrLstio calls on us to think better of Shaftesbury 
than we have been wont to do, and he gives us in prtqicr toriu all 
the matcriAls for either accepting or rejecting his ^iew. And it 
should bo noticed that Mr. Christie has himself incidentally done 
something toward-s asking fur a more favourable opinion 
Ferguson. Lord Macaulay, os every one knows, draws Feiguson 
in the darkest colours, but we instinctively take oif something 
from any of Iiord Macaulay's elaborate portraits. Mr. (.Iiristie 
brings F^guson in as a Scotch clergyman and friend of Shaftesbury 
whom Dryden has scurrlbusly maligned.” Uo says iu a note 
that ‘^Dryden’e abuse of a reWi no authority,’' and adds, ^*1 
have aeon intercepted letters of Fergu.so.i iu tlm State Paper 
Dlhco which give a fsvourablo idea of his character.” Mr. Marsh 
seeme to have lighted on tho samo letters, which he did while 
eeaTLhlug in the State Paper Otiice for documents relating to 
another person.” These letters, which were written by F<*rgufcon 
to his wife, but most of which never reached her, do certainly, as 
Mr. Christie says, speak well in behalf of the writer ; but it docs 
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not need any very deep reaearcli, either historical: or philosophIcaU 
to uiidersitand that a man may be a good husband and father 
and so forth, and yet may be iu publin matters a scoundrel, 
though p(.*rlinpB hardly so great a scoundrel n.s liord Macaulay 
iiiakes him out. Lord Macaulay's own pages set before us the 
pictun* of Lord Treasurer Itochoster taking a chief part in one of 
tho bn.sest of intrigues, and then withdrawing to his closet to pour 
out bis soul in one of the most devout of meditations. So far 
both Mr. Ciirijitio and Mr. Marsh, though they make us begin to 
doubt — what, however, we should to some extent have doubted 
in any case — tho perfect triilhfulne^ of Lord Macaulay’s picture, 
do not make us altogether throw it aside. But now conies the 
striingti way In which Mr. Marsh si'ts about the task which he 
hii.M taken in hand.^ *'The letted,” he tolls us, appeared to me 
to furnish such an iutcresting insight into the domestic relationa 
of one of the most celebrated men of tho age that I determined 
to use them as the groundwork of this story.” From any point 
of view it seems odd to call Ferguson one 01 the most celebrated 
men of tho age; but the letters are quite worth preserving, 
though it is an odd way of treating them to write a story of wlii^ 
some at lea-st of the Iossct actors and incidents arc plainly llcti- 
j tiou.*!, and to work in the letters in their places. But it is much 
more unuizing when we go on to read : — 

Tliert? it tiliui in tbe .*fainc Otlii'.o ii closely” vrrittf*n MS., rclafini; to tho Rye 
JIoiKse riot, .suOicicnt to fill five column:? of the in the liHnrJnrriting uf 

F<*r};uiioii, which supplu^ liictt relating to that ron.sf)irm:y that have never 
Imi-ii broii.i'ht bi'fon* the worltl. raking that ^MS.^an*! the letters, a conifilete 
ii'Vuuiit was fiirniHluMl of event:? by au nctivn |mrlisun, in the most in- 
tcrcatiiig period of Kiifrlt^h hiMli>ry% from 1682 to 1688. 'fhe explauatioti 
they give of the ptiit uken ly* Kvr}?ii. 40 ii in the Rye iloune Plot is quite 
ii.atur}il ; and onulhatlic.ttorconsort-i with his character than that attributed 
to him by* every writer up to the present time. 

The last woril»i are h.ardly fair after the notice of J^fr. Christie, 
short ns it is; hut why on earth did not Mr. Marsli print the 
iitirraiive about tbu Uye llouse Flot at length, instooil of grounding 
A story upon it and giving a single short extract in an appendix ? 
We take .Mr. Ferguson’s word for it that the loiters which ho 
prints in fbo name of Fergu-son, and two short letters which ho 

i iriuls ill the name of Jeflroys, lire all of them geiiuino. That 
fertVeys's b'tters nro genuine we argue from a small point. Tho 
fir.st, in i6S^, is signed “ fieo. Jeihvys*’; the second, in 1685, is 
signed ** JodVeys.” Ho had r»*ally” been made .1 peer in the mean- 
while; but we feel sure that, if tho letters were Mr. Marsh's own 
invention, ho wmild not have attended to accunicy on this point. 
For he throughout — everywhere, we think, except in ono place— 
uses tho vitlgarisni of Lord William llussell ” when he means 
the eldest oon of tho lilarl of Bedford. Yet it would havo bceu 
much bettor soberly to print the letUn-s as materiaU for bistorv 
than to work them in this way into a story which, oa a story, is 
nut particularly interesting. But^ when it comes to a man’s own 
naiTHltve of an hisUirical event in which ho was concerned, it is 
really too bad to treat it in this way. A:i the matter stands, wo 
have no moans of judging how much of the story really comos 
from Ferguson’s own. hjAUiij^tript and how much is due to Mr. 
Marsh’s own imagination. Wo decline to give any judgment oc 
opinion one way or the other ull we havo seen real matorials for 
forming a judgment. 

As a tale, there is really not much to say about tho book. We 
have read it through with a slight ellort. There is au for more to 
be said for it than for those stories in which one breaks down in 
the first chapter. But it is not in any sense a novel or romance. 
It has no particular plot. It is simuly a life ot Ferguson, or rather 
A narrative of the greater port of the lif» of Ferguson, touched up 
with imaginary details. Power of narrative or of painting there 19 
none. Biit the imaginary parts are all likely enough ; though, for 
private reasons of our own, we wish to know whether Sir Robert 
iiich of Navestock is an historical personage, and, if so, why ho 
should be called Sir Rola^rt in one place and Sir Peter in anotlien 
Moteovor it seems that Ferguson, when a bookseller, had a hand- 
maiden named Moll who was not discreet; at least Ferguson 
counsels his wife to get one who was ** discroeter.” lie had also 
** two men in tlie shop,” both of whom were young, and therefore 
not likely to be very discreet,” and one of whom was represented 
under no encouraging character.” Moll and the idle ararenllce go 
through a number of odventures, public and private, out none of 
thorn to their credit. Ono of them is a very odd ceremony of 
being married over tho carcase of a horse, for which we daio say 
Mr. Marsh has contpiuporary authority, though wo should like to 
know what it is. But the idle apprentice turns out to bo no other 
than a natural son of JeiFroys, on tho strength of which he and 
Moll wore only transportod to New England, when he might 
have been embowelled and she burned for the treasonable act of 
coining.' We may add that the idle apprentice bears throughout 
the story the name of Saturday Jack. For Man Friday, all the 
world knows, there is a precedent in the writings of Feivuaon’e 
age; but as Saturday Jack stands ^uite alone, at least in our 
knowledge, we look on the choice ot this particular day of the 
week as really getting personal. 

Of history proper, Mr. Marsh certniuly makes rather short ifork. 
Ferguson, as eveiy one know^ accompanied first Monmouth and 
then Williain in their several landings. On the second occarion 
he nppenTS at Exeter. While Burnet was preaching in the 
cathedral before the Prince, Ferguson, as the refers of 
Lord Macaulay know, preached elsewhere. In Lord Macaulay’s 
namtivo the story runs thus:— 

At the sains uae aslngulsr event hoppemd Inalmttblerplace of vofshlp. 
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Ferycuniott resoliretl to prcacli at the PreMbytiTlan m(‘etin{;*>liuu!i«. Tlw 
fninjHtera end cddcntf would not conaenl ; but the tTirbiiluiit and balT-wilied- 
knave» fancying that the titiiea of Fleetwood and HurrUoii were come again, 
the door, went through the congregation swonl in hiuid, mounted the 
pnl]>lt, anil there poured forth a tiery invectivn agaiiial the King. The time 
for Kiich follieii had gone by ; and tbia exhibition excited nothing bat 
.do.ri»ion and diaguHt. 

Surely, in a story foundud on the life of Ferguson, such a acena 
JUB this should b<} made the most of. Fnucy what Srutt would 
have made of it. But in Mr. Marsh’s hands it is tamed down as 
follows 

Ferguson was one of those on 1)oard the ooiwoy. The same day that 
liUhop Bnrijet crli*brated Divine serviit! iu the (.'ntlic<lral at Kxeter, he 
took forcible posHeasion of the largest dinsenting building in tlio town, sad 
preached to a crowded congregation. 

Then comes a wondt^rfully short account of nil that took plnco 
in the later months of 16^8 and tlm eurller mouths of 1689. Wo 
had always thought that there had been something like a cam- 
paign, though certainly not a very bloody one — that at lei^t 
thorobad been some marching to and fro of soldiers, and still 
more in the way of gatheringM and debates (though we suppose 
the lawyers will not let us call th« in i^Hrliamentary), before any- 
body ventured to sneak of the Prince of Orange as King. But, 
according to Mr. Marsh, everything was settled very quickly and 
quietly : — 

Onwards marchc*! tlw anny, the line of route partiUcing more of the clia^ 
iMrleristics of a triiimrih.'il )iroci*saion tfum the progresH of a conquering 
ho.-t.. As the people Iwkwi upon tbe fare of the J’rincc of Oraiijirc, they 
Mioutod ** hong liv' tlw good King William !" and the .salutation w'us 
s'vcrywhero rr!()oatod. Tint Coronation, which afterwards took place in 
\Vt*.shninsti»r Abbo.y,_was only ncn*asary as a mutter of form ; he had been 
’downed King by universal acclamation iiiontlis iKTure. 

The last few pages are the queerest, for here Mr. Mnri<h has to 
grapplo with tho great difficulty that Ferguson, after accompanying 
William and receiving a rich sinecure oliico from Willinui, plotted 
with those who strove to restore .Tames, 'fhe fact is undoubted, 
and it is, to say the least, awkward for any one who wi^^ibes to 
make a hero or a martyr out of Ferguson. Lord Macaulay goes 
into the philosophy of the matter. According to him, ‘'Bcdition, | 
from being Fergu.^ou’a bnsines.s, had bitcoiue his pleasure. It was 
os impossinle for him to live without doing mischief as for an old 
dram-drinker, or an old opiuni-eiilor, to li\o without tlio daily 
d»»so of poison.*' And again, after half a page of graphic por- 
traiture, “ his hostility waa not to Popeiy or to I'rotestaiitism, to 
monarchical or to republican government, to the House of iStuart 
:>i to tho lloiifto of Nassau, but to whatever was at tho time esta- 
blisluMl.’* As usual, we allow a little for colouring, but Mr. 
Marsh's explanation seems to us the harder to believe uf tho 
•two 

But. his mind was wo.nkoncd by tbe Miflrrhigs he had endured s and his 
fudgnicnt, taking alarm at what he fanned was the inlecring uf P<»p(Ty, be- 
traved him into a partieipatKin with the Jncobitca against the King .... 

There is some ground for believing that direct ovcri urea were made to him 
hy Jamo.i, and a pledge given of such a nature a.s would sei'ure the maintc* 
Tinncu id' the rights nnd jirlvilegcs of the English people and the security of 
t lie Frolehl tint religion. I !c was led by these promises — and by a fear, shared 
in by many good men, fbat the cxee^vo liberty granted by Williani to uli 
clnases of religioni.'iis would promote; the growth of Popery^ to ally himself 
with those who secretly sought to nwlore James to the throne. 

Of all ways for stopping tho growth of Popory, to turn cml William 
and let in James would seem to be tho strangest. If a man like 
Ferguson, who had sinned so deeply against James and had sutfered 
so much from James, really came to put trust in Jaunts promises, 
he must certainly have gone a long way towards losing his wdts. 
There is however the fact that the same strange inconsistency 
bos to bo accounted for in men of much higher place lluui 
Ferguson. There Is the case of Shrewsbury, to say iiolliing of that 
•of Marlborough. It is not our business to make a moral dissection 
^ idl of them, and it has been pretty well done by T.nnl Macaulay ; 
but tho fact is at least an ugly *0110 for tbe admirers of any of | 
tho party, and an intrigue with James would be hard to deni with 
M length in a tale which 1ms Ferguson for its hero, Mr. MaivJi 
theremre perhaps jtidge.y wisely in cutting the matter short. 

l^astly, why the Ixiok should be called For Libirtya SaJie wo 
oannot mslce even the faintest guess. 


IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH.* 

TITISS EDWARDS is certainly not wanting In courage. 
A-^ 1 - She writes tho life not only of a man, but of a young 
man, a student of tho Quarticx Igitin, and she writes It in the 
tonu of an autobiography. Tho boro, who tolls Lis own story, 
is a young Engliidiinan who has been sent over to Paiis to study 
medicine under an eminent French doctor. His life is doubtless 
far more respectable than that of moat students of timt quarter, 
Jbut he occ^onally gets drunk, becomes acquainted with tho 
fair and frMl grisette*’— that ** necessary sequence*’ of tho student, 
to use Miss Edwards’s words—- is floeoca by an iitinfftamic, is taken 
into a pn^to gamblinguhouse, or ratlier “ hell,” helps in arresting 
an escaped jror^, and is second in h' duel where a man is shot, 
besides joining in all the liv^y and reckless amusements of tho 
Parbian students. ^ Now it la difficult to conceive tliat Miss 
Edwards con hare had any personal eapeiience of these scenes and 
of these characters, which go eoffir to till up her book. Clever 

* In ihs Tmoh, ny . Amelia B. F^lwanla, Author of 

^ Barbaia’s Histofyi &c. dc» } voka iioodiA: Hurst & Dtackeitt 18731 


though her story undoubtedly it must bo the .cleremess of one 
who copies a copy, not of one who draws straight from nature. 
ITappily, though her hero is a medical stiidon^ she does not give 
him the least taste for mediciue, and therefore we are spared 
medical details which, whether original ur not, would have been 
highly disaCTceable. She rcprcBenta him as devoted to art. Now 
an author wno can sneak so authoritatively as Miss Edwards does of 
art must be aware that oven in pictures a copy is no great tbingw 
while in books it is as needles as it Is worthless. Those who wish 
to study the Quartier Jjatin would surely do better to study it in 
tho books of men who alone con know anything of it, or, at least, 
who alone can write of it with knowledge, till tho day shall come 
vyhen some fair and frail grisetto ” shall arise who shall be as 
like Miss, Austen iu bor power of aeeiirately sketching life as she 
is unlike her in her life itself. Miss Edwards has doubtless read 
up her authorities carofiilly. She b familiar with il^rangiw, 
Balzac, and i)e Musset, aud for all we know may have siudi^ 
with equal care Paul de Kock. From them she may have formed 
some idea of a party given in tho fifth story of a dingy house iu 
the Quartier Latin, where the guests word all students and 
grbotlca.*’ From them she must have got so euraptured with the 
grbetto M to make her hero thus hurst out into a modest paean 
in her praise”:— 

Vive iu j/riur(/f / Shall I not follow ninny an illustrloixa ezomple and 
.Ming my niixloat piran iu her praise ? • Frown not. aiiguHt Britannia! Look 
not no severely ai^kimcc upon nn' ]ioor little htiroiiie of the Quartier Latin I 
Thinkest thou iN-^uauftc thou art no cinineiitly viriuouM that she who has 
many n serviceable virtue of her own, shall Iw debarred from her share in 
this worJifs cakes and ale? 

J 7 ef; /u yrintUe! l.et us tliink nnd speak no evil of her. Elle nc tiont 
au vice c|iie par uii rnyon, et s'eu t'loigiie par les iiiiUe autres points de la 
I'ircoiiferencc soeiale,*^ 

We do not ourselves profess to he able to follow Miss Edwards in 
her description of this torm uf I’aiis life, as our education unhappily 
stoppled short of the Quartier Latin, and as the grbette pur aung 
is to bo found nowhere except in Paris, and — still a step further-^ 
nowhere in Paris save between the Pont Ncuf and the Barri^ie 
d'Enfer.” Oue thing, however, we know well. Whenever aiithois 
net about deHcribing scenes which they can never tbemselvea 
Imvo s{»en — and whon wo assume that Miss Edwards has not seen 
what, she dcstiribes we hope we do her no injustice — ^we may ba 
sure of cno thing. Whatever other merits the description has, 
it cannot be true to nature. It dops not indeed follow that who 
drives fat oxen must himself bn fiit,’* but it does follow that who 
deseri 1)0.9 the life of a harlot— and grisette, a uecessa^ sequence ^ 
of the student, is, wo take it, the French for one kind of harlot- 
ought to have mixed with harlots. Miss Edwards, we are thankful 
to admit, injures tho dramatic power of her story by omisdons 
which would certainly not have occurred in Balzac. Kut though 
her story is thereby rendered mon) moral, yet it loses to tho same 
degree in truthfulness. Wo could have wished, however, that 
sho had omitted tho following passage from her modest ptson” 
ill tbe praise of the grisette ; — 

Supposing even that Alia in.iy now and then indulgo (among friondA) la 
a very inodillcd cancau at tJie Chaiiiniorc— what that prove, except 
tliat her heds are as light aa her heart, and that her early oducation hu 
U'cn aoiiiewliat neglected ? 

Supposing that for cancan wo .substitute tU proper equivalent, ‘'in- 
deceut dauco** ; must we not conclude that Mi.Ms Edwards is utterly 
ignorant of what she is writing about, or that her early education^ 
like the grisette’s, has been somewhat neglected P It is oad enouw 
to have this shameless dance brought on to tbe English stage. It 
is bad enough for English gentlemen and ladies to sit gazing at 
women dancing for hire in such a way as no one could dance Dut 
those who danced either for liiro or in hopes of hire. It is still 
worse, however, when an English authoress of fair repute, spoak- 
Ing in tho person of her hero, upholds public indecent dancing, 
however “ uioditied,” and however much “ among friends.” ” Tho 
! Chauuiicre,” wo are told, is no more ; the grisetre is fast dyii^ 
\ out.” We wish that Miss Edwards could have let her die out in 
i silence, aud could have spared us her ” modest peoaii.” 

Had this book bi^n the work of a man, we should liave had but 
i little fault to find with it ss regards its morality. If indeed Miss 
Edwards had left out the “ modest pican,” while we sbodd 
have equally in on artistic Txiiiit of view blamed her for describing 
a life of which riie (x>uld of herself know nothing, yet we should 
not have had to censure her with any severity. Ll‘t no one there* 
fore on rending what wo have salil at once send for this novel froin 
the circulating library, in the hope of finding a book which h«Hd 
much better be left unread. Wc must do ML» Edwards the 
justice to admit that what is worst in her book wo have already 
quoted, and that, fooliah and bad as is her praise of the grisette 
ainf her apology for the cancan, she is entirely free from those 
seductive scenes which arc too often found iu the pages of female 
writers. We hope that she will for tho future make a totter use 
of that clevernesa which she undoubtedly has, and will not, in 
Horace Walpole's words, spend h»'r time m making “ true cojdes 
of original pictures that never existed.*' And y“t w wo have 
already implied, the copy is clc'^er enough. With a tew excep- 
tions, tho book is lively throughout till close upon the w!. where 
the story is wound up in a scone <^hat is so overdone in its melo- 
dramotio action that it deserves at once to be brought out on tbe 
London stage. It is curious, however, that a wnter who has so 
keen a sense of the ridiculous as Miss Edwards evidently has 
should have been able, in revising her proofs to leave in piusages 
hole and there which ore os foolish as they are fine. We do not 
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80 much of her deetoribing a gentleman as infringing 

tbo Company’s mainlato by lighting a cigar”; but what ehall wo 
say of such a pa.4Sagti as tbo following: — 

Then f»iir suuIh ii«» up witluQ u8, riiiil I'liant a bynjii of |irai<ics arui i\u 
great vmilt of htrivcii a'* the riii»r of .* iiiU'h.iy MtiiOrlnl wiili 

stun ; and the uigtit winds ioiii in with thu Imsa of their 
mighty organ -pi pee; raid tUo popliira Fa'll loybliu the U-uves of the hyiiui' 
books In the bands of the cungrcgatiou. 

Wo should lili;^ to know how such fine writing as this w-mld 
have been welcomed in the Quarlier Latin, if the student had reml 
it aloud to his um•^ssary soqiuMieo, the fair and frail gri.«»ftte. 
Down to tho mighty organ -pipes '* if lulgiit possibly have pa^cd 
for ooiiso, but who could ha\o stood tbo li n nmdiook-liki^ poplars? 
A few pages further uii we conie to a not hap comporidou which 
00 more thaa this last will go on all fours 

Alas ! We cannot na*lo that foolicsh pa^t. \N’« lutiy only Impp to tdot it 
oat with after- retards of high, and wise, and leinlor ThiiA it U 

that tho young tnan'i h>'art is like tho priHuou-i xidiinp.-i'«'i of old. lie lirst 
of all clefdos it with idle anucn'oritli'i in prai.'to of love .md wiho ; hut, 
erasing theso l*y-mid-hy with hU I'nn pioiH hand, hcj writ*-? it ovi r atV'v-'h 
with (diroiiiolt'H of a pure and holy pa'*'iii»fi, and di.^dicdto.s it to the fair ^4llnt 
of all hU oiisions. 


Now, if a pnlioiiv-.i-^t is prwiuiH, it h only priv-ioiis ii'» a paliiiip- 
sest when ihc wrilinj that w blottiMl uut is more valaabu* rli.ui 
the al'ter-iw»rds. Nu doubt in inuny a paliiiqwsi, i:s tho 
3 ’OUUg man's heart, iho later wHling alone lias any won h, h'lt 
then we do not c*dl it a precious paliiupscst. 

These two passagt^^ occur at the very end of tho Lt'«t 
yoluiue, when Wisrf Kdwurd'i perhajis that eho may 

lio ju^tified in bidding farewell to her ordinary goo»l sen^ic, 
and in giving tho reins to her siipprO'j^ed luvo of fine writing. 
W'e ought surely to allow a little freedom to an author who 
for nearly three volumes huci kept siuiaiblo, and who, like a 
school-boy on the lost day of tun school term, a few hours 
before tho right time, suatolios at that license which will so latou 
bo his. The iimecuracy of her metaphors is nothing, however, 
compared with tho inaccuracy of her , dates. We could greatly 
desire that all writers of stories, both nieu and women, should bo 
required to pass an enlranco exaiiuiintion in t.onipai'ativo chrono- 
logy. We might, as tlioy do in the 1 liotory School at Oxford, make 
a division of periods, and allow each student to pass in w'hichcvcr 
he cho«<e. !Noodc, however, should be allowed k. writo a story that 
was laid outside the pcriofl for which ho hud got liis certificat**. 
No doubt it is by a printer’s slip that Mias IM wards is made to write 
of ^ tho unfortunate sou of lAmis XIV. and Marie .\nloinUlo.” Rut 
it is by no slip that, .shortly after ** the Jjcmrboiia reigned again/’ 
sho inlrodiiooa ** the route by Newhavou and liieppe,” the roil- 
waysj the gentleman who ^Mnfrinped tho Company's mandatti by 
lighting a cigar/’ and the U 80 of photography ** in every penal 
establishment throughout Fraui'e.” It Is another blander in 
history that Uads her to lay her story in tho days of the Restora- 
tion. Part of her plot is comvrned with some ^estates in Franco 
which had belonged to n nobleman who hod perished in the 
K*‘volution. Ilis son had escape<l, tuid, uccordiug to M iss Fd wards, 
had only to produce certain deeds tu recover the ancestral estates. 
At the end of tlic story, indeed, wo are told that the griindchild — 
for the son had died in the mcuntiinc — learns that the law'vors arc 
confident of succei-s.’’ Miss iMlwards evidently thinks that at the 
close of tho Keiolution, aftor the lapse of more than twenty years, 
the estates retnainod much as before, and ready fur tboir foruior 
owners to claim as f-oon as they turned up and c^stablisihed their 
claims. FamlUar though she clearly is with French books, she 
has not, it would heard of the dlviesious tuid ^abdivi^iolJs of 
landod proporty in F raucc. 

The plot of this work would bo somewhat di flic 'ilt to describe im- 
lees we were to omit tho two minor plots, which, though taking up 
not a little room, yet scarcely nt /ill bear on tho story. In one of 
these episodes wo nave the arrest and death of an Ohcapcd/or^vn;, 
who is brought in, wo should gue^s>, by way of relief to the talks on 
ait ; and in the other wc have the dt*ath of a gambling count, whu 
in Bome mysterious way which wo cannot make out, plays tho 
mirt of a tyrant over hia cousin. As she is secretly married to ait 
Sbfflish majo^ hut cannot venture to livo with*him owing to tJto 
siaugnaDcy oi her cousin, there is nothing left for the major to 
do but to follow the cuunt into a private gambling -house, gel 
into a quarrel with him over cards, shoot him tlroiigh tho 
heart in a duel, and thou to retire with liU wife to a quiet life in 
It^y. Why they ^ could not have retired before the duel we are 
not told- Miss Edwards doubtless knew her powers, and wished 
to. show that she could describe a Parisian “ hell ” and a duel 
Writh some degree of cleverness, and so we luuAt not raise objec- 
tions*. With these minor plots cleared auray, the rest of the story 
is umplo enough. A professor of legerdemain gives an eDtertaih- 
mimt m a village in England. The hero of the story, tho son of a 
doctor, attends. Tho professor, who by his breeding had shown 
that he had once been something very diiferent from a conjuror, 
is taken suddenly ill at tho cntertHiinnuit, and dies. He had 
talked about his little daughter, and in liis di lirium about his 
cbhteaTUE. Hut do papers or letters were found about his per- 
and no one Icnow his name. A 8 sodti, however, as 
we heard of tho little daughter, our interest whs at once 
aroused. As when in a conjurors show on empty box is 
ihown on one side of the table, and a thimble on the other, 
we know that before long the thimble will be inside the 
boQC^ so in a novel, when w'e have tho hero a boy in 
an English village, and a young girl left an orphan i^mc- 


where out of England, wo kuow that the third voliimo will 
not have conif to its end before they shall have died, 
or else are live, iu each other’s nriiis) The son, at the 
npo <»f twenty, weut to Paris to study iiiediciue. lie lodg^ 
in the third story iu a house in the Qiiartier Latin, 
ntul, ns might have been expecU^d, on the same floor lodged a 
young lady, who turned out to be the old coujuror's daughter, 
the last de.<4CTudaj]t of an old lino of French nobW Though the 
Fates had thus got over tho chief part of the difficulty by bnnging 
tho two young people— one. from a village in England, and the 
other from any where out of England — to the same floor of the 
Mime house, yet they had hard wiirk loft to get them introduced. 
Happily the hero was si m lying surgery, luid so tho heroine in 
diiH timu drugs di^iwii a boitkcubo on to her arm* t3ho scTeams 
in b«T pain^ imd tlio hulo glimW IVUUVl bj tllC btiCUQJ lillO bfif 
room, and does all that surgery can do. If they had beim 
sensible young people they would soon have boon married, more 
O'lpccially as the hero’s fitber, with imusual considcrateiiess on 
his part," good olf in a fit of apoplexy. But tho heroine was veiy 
far from being sensible, aud, sacriiiciug hor love to her duty, goes 
oir iu her quest of htr father. Why she could not havo 
travelled after him and tho family estates just tis wtdl with a 
hiwbsiud wo are not told. Nothiug is heard of hor for eight yciurs, 
by the end of which time her lover’s Lair has “ slieaks of 
pu'inatiii’u ^ilvor/* and his til•:^t book of poems is published. 
Happily, before anymore sUeaks “«>lt!iim,” or any more pi'cma 
lire putdii^hed, n eharice (lL-ijt>\ory leads her to tho sc»*ne of her 
fulheFs death, riieie she luei'l* her lover, and after llio nielo- 
dranuiiic scene we have already mentioned, owns hi*r love, 

T;i spite of its ,*ib-iMnliiies and its want of originality, the story 
w wltJMT euough. Tho interest rarely Jags, and whuro it does, a 
very little skipping will sufiioe. IIuw far it would bo enjoyed by 
people wdio kn»>w well the life and tho society that is Jescribod, 
we caiiuot preteiul to decide. Wo have known stmies about the 
lifo of the .shiflfiiti* at iiiir Lmiersitios whhdi were th'uight very 
clevt-r u!h 1 lifelike hy all except those who bad boeii at one of tba 
TJ III vvr-i ties, 'i here is s-aue elia ice that thu case might be the 
simio with .MUa Kdwurds's story. 


JjtlKhASK'S X.KNTA CORXIJULE.* 

M r. \V. C. ROBLASK Los undertaUtm iu workiiianlike 
fashion tho exaniinatiou and interpretation of the crom- 
lechs, menhirs, and stone monuments of early (Joniwull, which 
the hiniplo folk of that region associate with ‘‘giant.'}’ gra«ea ’* and 
similar fable:/. In performing hU task ho has aimed r.ither at 
si'ttiug forth illuslmtivdy thti details of each discovery than at 
making such discoverii»s evidence in favour of a fliregonc con- 
clusion. Ho has his own views on tho subject, but he is leas 
concerned to justify them than to furnish an accurato and candid 
stiiteincnt of the facts. The subject is one which Las grown in 
interest of late years, and Mr. Rorlnso is to be congratulated on 
approaching it at a point of tin^e >vhcn some obklnictions ore 
already rcmoied, aud when, wliatever may be J^iiid ns to his 
doubt as to tho strict demarcation between Stone, Rrouze, and 
iron periods ” in (/oniish rcdics, no ono is likely to do battle with 
him Oil bohnif of the l>raid theory, which was an article of faith 
with bis ancestor aid namesake. In common with those most 
verged in Coniibh antiquiues and tradition^ kb. Borlude holds 
that there is no ground for connecting Hruidisni with the 
megalithic series so grandly represented iu Coniwall, excepL 
indeed, in .^o for as it is highly probable that the pseudo-Druid and 
nuigiciau of the aixth century selected for his soothsaying and 
impostures such sites and stones as an exploded theory attributed 
to the genuine Druid of the first. 

W ith his path cleared of such stumbling-blocks, Mr. Rorlase 
approaches tho consideration of tho primitive sepulchres of his 
native county, and refers every mode of interment hitherto dis- 
covered in (^riiwall to " tho dolmen covered by a tumulus and 
Hurroundiid by a stone circle/' the dolmen without tho tuomlos, 
the tumulus without the dolmen, nr tho circle without either, or^ 
a» he supphunents Sir John Lubbock’s description — to the two 
a dj A cent moiibirs, and the simple standing stone. Dividing 
Fiu'opean cr^^inluchs inU> the dolmen or cromlech proper, the 
Kist-Vaeu, and the monument or cenotaph raised over on inter- 
ment, he notices the fir.'^t as of rarest occurrence, owing perhaps to 
its height and difficulty of construction, though it is represented 
in Cornwall by the reninikable crouileclis at Lanyon aud Caer- 
w vnen, aud as being a memorial superstructure over a plain in- 
ieniient by inbumatmn rather than a subterranean chamber. It 
is perhaps needless to say that of the three modes of interment in 
ancient Rritish sarcopha^— namely, cremation, inhumation in au 
extended posture, and inhumation in a coutracted fesbion — ^the 
tir^i is prouably Roman and post-^nnau, and tho last most usual 
in prie-Koinnn Euglaud. The evidence for extended innumntion 
in Cornwall is scanty and dubious } the evidence for contracted 
intornieiits is more dubious still, though in theKist-Vaeas thism^e 
of bopul ture is more mobable, in the genuine example at Trevelgue 
(on Lord Ohurston a property), tho only question seems to be 
whether these “ finds” of contracted ekolotODfl do not represent 
tho interiuents of some invading Xormani^ ai the site of the 

• iV«aia Cornahm: a Dt^nripitwi Eautiff Uiuat^iim of th§ Smnttehea 
and Funertal Cntimns of A’eir/y Cornwall, By WiUiim Caiietsnd liorUwv 
BJk,F.fl.A. L>mdun: Longoians ACo. Traces Netlisrtau; .iSyx. 
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bairow at the edge of a cliff over the »eA, like Beowulf's grave, 
and the commonneas of each iutormcnta in the north of Ureai 
Britain and in Scandinavia might seem to indicate. The Kist« 
Vacn, or cromlech of the second claa.-*, ie, however, the more 
common type of Comiah sepulchre, and i« a contracted repre- 
aontation of the dw'eniii^ of the deL-eased. As a rule, it would 
eeem that the larger Kist-Voene in Cornwall were meant for un- 
bumt oorpeee; and, generally sneaking, such instances os Pawton 
Kist-Vaeu, and others like it in Cornwall, wherein e^ctended inter* 
menu arc found, are not so much of the nature of Kist-Voens [iroper 
as of quadrated stone graves, about which Mr. Borlnse has an inter- 
esting digression. The occupants of such proper Kist-Vaons (wide 
and lofty in proportion to the ]«*ngth) as Chy woono and^ Bospor- 
thennie, were depoaited there for the most part singly and in a con* 

Iracied poBliion, uooo to haowi That at ch^ wouno «a:d to 

be the most perfect and compact cromlech now existing in Com* 
wall, aud tno particulars of it may 1 )C sunimari^ed from Mr. 
Borla.«o's account. This buildiog to have nssted on the 

solid ground, and not on the surrounding tumulus. Two upright 
stones seem to have been first reared at the cost and west ends, six 
ft^et apart, the bn^adth of the latter four feet, of the former three 
feet ten Iiicdies, and the height of oacli six feet four. A Hat block, 
ill length eight feet four inches, in set aslant Agaiiist their iiorthcni 
odge.s, serving both us a part of the fabric and a stay to the sides 
against which it rests. L p this slanting stone, by aid of an em- 
baiikiunnt and rolhTs, the coot'ox granite capstone, iwelvo leet iu 
leiiglb and breadth, and from fourteen itiches to two feet in thickness, 
bus been raised to its present phu‘e. The height of the interior is 
erven feet, and iu its centre, beneath the level of the natural soil, 
the bisly was int4n'ie.4l. Tho chamber lias been coiupleted 
by a tifth stone, not reaching up to the eapstmie on the south side. 
T’ho burrow or cairn is ibirty-two feet iu dinineler, hedged round 
with upright stones, iifltones of smaller size iu tho inter»tices have 
proitectod the interior of the kist from inioiids of rubbish, and it 
appears na if the whole structure had once been totally buriod in 
the uioiiiid or turnulu.s. Only a fractured Hint (not an instruiiieitt 
or inipknicnt) was found in it when it was explored in 1^71. 
Ai'outid th»f other Kist-Vaon abovr-ni. iiii.:>nrd at Ihwpnrtbcimw are 
mins of hut circles — (-nr of them the best specimon of the 
beehive typo of hut in Knglaiul — \vii!<*h rcpn^sojii ih.e groiind^phiu 
of a l.u'ge town. It was onoo co\cnd, k»yond a doubt, by the 
stones nnd earth around it. Its speciality is its circular capstone 
lying iu tho area, and no longer in sitn, This W'od pronounced to 
be uniqiu*, and the author has a good story of ii genuine Cornu* 
llrihui's cvplanaiion of this rude circular form as the work 
of Unrlc Jiin of Polmeor, the juiller’s, graving tool. His 
own in.'<pcclioTi, however, loads him*' to think that it was 
originally ubloiig. The example:^ of chninlxTcd tumuli, or 
gulloricd' graves, are extremely raix* in Cornwall, and, occurring as 
tlioy do near the Af?H, arc suggestive* of foreign construction, ri'fer- 
ablc to a race of early piraU*s. The tumulus at Castle Enny 
curioij.^ly combines, however, the ff'ftturos of tho stone grave, the 
ring barrow, tho cronilpch, and the piu^suge chamber, and links 
them all in the chain of the nicgalithic series. Tho dimensions 
of the passage chamber in this instance seem to indicate extended 
rathi*r than contracted interment, for it is six feet in length by 
three or three feet six iu breadth; but tlicro is no evidence 
in tho matter, tier is it easy, according to Mr. B<:)rhise, to find n 
genniiio oxaiimlo of the more certain contracted interments iu 
<h)niwall. until we come to the examples at Trcvelguo. 

It is plainer sailing when wo come to tho second part of the 
b>$;iy, wliicli treats of interments by cremation — a pniclico seem- 
ingly not posterior to inhumation at least in (loniwall, whore tho 
exceptional contracted interments point rather to Christian date 
and usage, and whore the int^tnnees of cremation are so rude as to 
mark a very primitive ptKiple and epoch. Perhaps here, as in 
Britain generaflvi the two modes coexisted aide by side, the latter 
finally getting the ascendant. In Guernsey and even in Cornwall, 
at Lower Lunyoo, an entire carca.sA has heen found in company 
with an urn. Mr. Borlasc's excavation of the ground arouud 
some half-dozen of the mcubirs or ** long stones'’ of Cornwall, which 
tU'O nccouuled ** someflmoa monuments and stuiietimes memorials of 
important events,” I'osuUed iu every instanco in the discovery of 
charred wood, n deposit of splintered bones, ashes, and, in some 
cases, a small flint chip. Tlie most impurtaiit di^overy was 
under the Tresvenneck granite obelisk in the parish of Paul 
Close h) this pillar, where the plough could not reach, a farmer 
struck his tool against a fiat block of stone eighteen inches square. 
Under it was a pit of solid clay walls,, in tlin centre of which 
was tt very perl^t sepulchral um, nearly twenty inches high 
and fourteen broad at tiie mouth, coutoitiing calcined bones and 
a molar toothy while splintered bones nnd wood iwhes strewed tho 
rest of the pit Tho vessel, hand-made, is of yellowish clay, scarcely 
baked externally, but inwardly blai;k and hard, from tho ashes 
having been placed in it hot. It is large, curious, and has two 
handles. ^ This is veiy much the character of all the urns found in 
such |Misi(ion« in Comwall, and her^ as not seldom elsewhere, a 
^ntullor urn is in close proximity. The larger cinerary urns are 
either vase-shaped or haitel-shaped; they om^ found set upright, 
or, as is oftra the case, mouth down wan* whilst tho smaller 
urns, sometimerf surmis^ to have been drinking vessels, food 
vessels, or receptacles of incense, can scarcidy have been used for 
such purposes in Cornwall, as they are always found in company 
with osbea Amongat tb^ examples of laiigar mnerary urns given 
by Mr. Borlnse we do not recoU^t to have come upon one like 
that at Broughtob in LiwbilBsbixe, where one iftvertod um had 


been made to fit the mouth of another standing upright. The 
author's researches abundantly prove the sepulchral nature of at 
least a largo number of the \V estern menhirs, though some, like 
tho Pipers and another pillar in Buryan parish, bear witness to a 
traditionary batUo. or are parte of a cuinmemorative monument. 

It .s>emH to us that the inUfrest of this portion of Mr. Borlase's 
essay would have been more sustained if ho had thrown info 
appi^udices several digressions which are of great intrinsic value, 
but which, as they are presented, distract Uie roailor from the 
imitter directly on hand. Thus we find the account of the 
burials by cremation in the neighbourhood of menhirs inter- 
rupted by an onumcration of the shapes and forma of Cornish 
mounds and barrows. Within this digression comes another on 
“ .StomvCirclos,” one class of which, consisting of contiguous 
•totted is4>i on edge to oocloso a rock, a few femull Tnoiinds, 

or some uneven ground, is proved in many examples to lie 
sepulchral. This ring of earth or stones was indeed an essential 
feature iu the cairn-buildings of the West, whilst tho upright 
stoues on level ground apart from each other point rather to a 
; civil than to a religious imLon, and probably enclosed an area for 
■ popular assemblies. ^ Aootuor^ dign!.Msiou relates to tho questimt 
; whether the articles interred with the deceased were put there with 
; a view to their utility in the next world. Mr. Ik irlase suggests that 
j the few dn*^giM*.s, charms, drinking- vessels, gold cups, or ornaments 
I which are ibuiid in Coruish barvws were desalted simply as votive 
offerings In token of affection. This toiD is the opinion of Canon 
j (ireenwell. Another question, whether ‘‘ .slave-killing ” or “ the 
‘ suttee ’’ wus customary in Cornish barrows, he also answers in 
j the negath e. Only in the barrow near the itosemoddreas circle, 

\ ii»*ar which tradition places the site jf a battle-field, do the 
calcined a^hes represeut many bodies. Elsewhere, if there nxo 
tokens of a secondary deposit of ashes in a turn ulus, it can be 
accounted lor, in Mr. Burlosa's opinion, either by secoudary in- 
I toruicnts, or by separate cidlcctions of the ashoa of the pyre. 
On the other hand, Mr. .T(*witt, in his Crave Mounds^ accounts 
confidently for the phenomena of double interments iu the same 
harrow by the sacritico of slaves and kindred round the departed 
h«‘ad of tbo family. 

One of the moet fruitful explorations of which Mj*. Borlaso 
preserves the record in the latter part of his volume was that of 
Veryan Bencim or Mound, the legendaiy burial-placo of an old 
Cornish Saint and King. Here, by sinking narrow shafts, at the 
bottom of each of which were ashes and half-calcined bones and 
ligbt-culourcd clay, it bocaino evident that tocondary interments 
bad been made several tiniea over, each time seemingly as near as 
possible to some sacred romaius mmeath the caim. Kighi in the 
centre, over which oblong stones lutd been placed erect one above 
another from the base to the apex of tho pile, was found, in due 
course, the Kist-V aen containing tho restiiig-placo of <bo old King, 
in Jewitt's Ovavc Mounds yve also rt^ad of barrows in which there 
were no less than six successive? Hopulchral interments, somo by cre- 
mation, aud some by^ inhumation. Here, it w'ould seem, all were 
burnt. Auothfir very important exploration was at Morvah Hill, or 
Trevean, where a brass Koninn coin of a later Emperor, found 
in a cinerary urn, marks a date anterior to which the deposit 
cannot have taken place, though it does not necessarily fix it 
within the period ot Uoiuiin ocimpation of Britain. Mr. Borlase 
adduces co^uit evidc-'Dce to show that the hut-dwellings so 
frequent iu Cornwall, and in so many fenlnres closely resembling 
tho tumuli in structure, deposits, an^ relics, are referable also to 
the peihxl of Komano-British occupation. Tho sepuIchTai pottery, 
he holds, must be handed over to post- Homan times, and con- 
nected with tho inhabitant.^ of the beehivo huts. An«l he ia 
inclined, by a careful comparison of Cornish interments, such for 
instance os those in Treveigue Borrow, to abridge greatly the sup- 
posed' lines of demarcation butween the ])eri'jds of ialiumatiuix 
and of burnt bonc-ebips. In ono mound is a Kist with a contracted 
body ; and in a stratum, so to speak, next above U a secondary 
interment of tho incinerated type ; and this iiiouud— wiiere the 
two interments were apparently nearly coutenreoranooud'— is 
confcM^edly a most ancient Oornish sepulchre. From this and 
other observations the author infers that there is in Oi>rn'.valI 
no great distance of time betWiH»ii tbo two modes of sepulture, 
and ho sees iti the considoruiion of the stupendous cromlechs 
additional prv>of3 of a later and metallic age. Whilst there is 
much in this essay to invito diseniision and debate, its research 
and inforriintiou aro beyond all question. 


BUADDON'S LIFE IX 

I ^IIE reproach which Mr. Bmddon brings sgainst llie British 
. public, of extraordinary ignorance in all nuittcra n* luting 
not only to India but to the* manner of life of tlicir relaiive-s and 
fellow-country men iu India, although undoubtedly a just yet 
admits of some faint degree of apology in the generally uninviting 
and technictSl cbaracter of what may be term^l Anglo- Tudiau 
litmture. The number of books descriptivo id* <hf country by 
persons competent to write about it is surprisingly small, if wecon- 
Sder how many Englishmen are resident there. Indian travels^ 
the few that have been published, have been written for the most 
part by touriatH pasbing rapidly through the country, who have 
never gone below tho merest surface, and whoso iniprc&^ions 

• Life in India. By Gavrard Oradden. London ; Lougmaiii & Co. 
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are therefore usually both worthless and unintereatin^. At the 
eaine timo it sliouM in fuirueaa bo monthmod that the muHl 
accuruU' aud eomplcio account of the iippeuraiicc of Ihoao parts of 
India which they euw — always excepting Ileher’s journals, 

wliivti to this day form tlie iMst £fuid(!*book to ttie countir— 

Imvo been (yiven to iia by two travollt^ra whose stay tbero 
1.VI13 in each ca.se hut brief, Dr. Hooker and Mr. MarkUimi. 
Sir John Kayo ha.? done a pood deal by his various wrilinga to 
nopuhirizo the of our Indian stutosinou and adiulniatratora, 
but, greaerally «:poakin{r, Indian reaidents have too near a view of 
their subject to enable theoi to inako it clear or interesting to 
those who come to it with no provious knowledge. Hut any per- 
son who wishes to obtain a clear conception of the ordinary aspects 
of life in India as presented to the Knropean resident will now 
find an offitclive aid in Mr. lilraddoira pleasant and amusing sketches, 
which bear the iiiipi*e>s of accurate ob'^ervation and graphic de- 
scription, and really lo&\o no room ft)r excuse for ignorance of the 
more supcriicial aspects of Indian life. 

Mr. Rraddon sets out by expo.sing the popular delusion that 
a hot Diiglish .«uinnier day b(*His niivthing mure than a general 
rescjubhuice to tlui climate of India:— 

Major porker, who iq stout, and hn^ a dipht tendency in tiu' direction of 
inich uiu'oinlvrtaldo iiilmentH .'is v, walk.^ from the Ihu* to his fhain- 

twrs in Jenny n Street on a JiiU' nru-riioim, and getting warm, pro|i.»unds 
the dictum that it is as hut lu l.o*iidoti •!.•» it is in ('.aloutta. If Purker Merc 
U» attempt to walk 400 yards on n July adernoon in tkileultd, dressed as he 
is, and in the hat h** wears in Lnndnii, tho only matter id' doutit as to thu 
con('hi>ioii of this pedestrian ll-iif. W(juld Im» wfiether a^up tin mhil ur heat 
apotilexy carried him off ^«(runge to s.iv, many retired Anglo- Indians 

who have spent years in India appiiur wliulV to forget what the Indian 
cliinati* WAS, And fondly imagine that they aro iiTijoyiiig theHuirmier warmth 
of lilitdiislriii ill (he rnginris of Haysu-ahT. . . T Biit nowhere in £uro|>a 
CAit heat like, that of India he diseoveri.sl, unless we betake ourselves to tho 
oven, furnace, or hut-housc to litul it. 

And certainly, judging from the strong impression which it appears 
to have usually left on tho resldonte in India, lh(! extriiordiiiary 
beat must be the predominiuit aud Hliiumt uvcr-pTcsont charac^te- 
xistic of the country. Not always present, however, for the differ- 
ences ill climate nro almost as great in different parts of India os in 
different parts of Europe, and while the Southern jiart siillhi's 
from the peqietual heat of the tropics, the mo«* Northerly regi#)iis, 
nod especially the Punjab — the principal station of tho 'European 
giirrisuu of tfic country— have a cold season almost approaching 
to a South Italian winter. Another variation is produced by 
the diil'ereucos of elevation. The Himalayas of course present 
almost every climate, from tho tropical hot moisture of tho spurs 
which run down into tho plains of Bengal; to the ft]nio.?t arctic 
rigour of tho eternal snow. But a quite temporato cliiaate is 
found all the year round in the sanataria on the lofty Neilghorry 
lulls, in the South of the peninsula, and at twice the elevation of 
Ben Nevis ; while the tiibiclnnds of tho \Ve.st, when cooled down 
by the moisturo brought in from tho Indian Ocean during tho 
periodic trade vvinds, furnish a climate vastly superior to what 
IS met with in the same latitude towards tho ^Eiast, on the sultry 
low-lying plains of Bengal. 

Very graphic is Mr. Brnddons account of tho social Uf« of our 
Ciiuiitryiiion in the East, scattered about ivs tluy nro in small 
groups at what are called “ Civil stations ” — the headquarters, 
niinieiy, of the administratatioii of tntch of the counties or cli.?trlcta 
which make up an Indiiui proconsulate or province. Although it 
would appear that there is a good deal of sociability in these littlo 
communities, still even hero the lino of demarcation between what 
is within and wlmt U without tho pale of society seems to bo os 
strictly defined us in an English country town. All is not ease 
and reciprocity even in the limited circle of one of these oa^.? of 
white faces: — 

Mr. pAiknsf, the drpnty-coUwtor, is in the iincnvi«bl« position of hanging 
Buspsndtid, llku u socinl Miihoiiifl’.H colhn, Roniuwlier« that Aristo- 

cracy of which the juJge is tho head nnd a commonalty that hns no head 
at all. No one of tlw upper fen (upper four or livo morg corivi'rlyl would, 
on the occasion a stution hill, use Mr. Paikast's houHC, if it were large 
enough (which it is not), or hornin' hi.? ^jtergnt, supposing the improbuhility 
of hu havioff one. If fortune favour him, ho nis}' obUin a position in 
.Home or all of the station cluhs. ilf may divide n .sheep with fiie judge, the 
ooUecUir, andjoint-magintrute; lie may pore over those pagea of the cheap 
nagaainoi that have beca okimnicd by his oillcUl superiors, and he 
may. otd<*y other corporato privileges He mny be invited to station 
daaOQS or unexcluiive dinner parties as a matter of lomi : Imt though Joining 
in these festivities, ho is but a passive actor in them. lie goes to tho ball to 
that every lady’s programme is u sealeu book to him. At the dinner 
be ie driven by tho rules of prcccilcneri to enter the dining-roriiti lost, and 
probably alone, and ilic batbpift i? for him about as lively as the entertain- 
ment of cake and wine provided for inourtie r? at a funeral Hi? is 

Indubitably an uncomfortable position. lie may not become one of the 
** bettor dasB,** aiid be cannot very well assuclatc'with tbo Jew shopkeeper 
or Eurasian derka . 

Wo do not understand wbethcr Mr. Braddon would express 
approval of thw rigorous ostracism, xendered necessary perhaps 
by tho very isolation of these out-stations, but it strikes us that 
life in sttcb places inu.<t, under any circumstonces, be of a mono- 
tonous, not' to say dreary kind, judging :uoro particularly from 
the fact that private theatricals and balls appear to bo the great re- 
source against ennui. A condition under which a ball of a couple 
of dosen person.? is rngnrdcd as an amuaomont, and where the 
perfarmerei at private theatricals are os numerous as the audience^ 
must be one to which Sir Cornewall Lewis’s famous ajpophthegm, 
that life would be very tolerable but for its pleasures, is peculiarly 
applicable. Whether intontiunally or not; Mr. Biuddon paints 
Indian station life in gloomy colours. On the other hand; 


camp life in the cold weather, when tho cliinato of Northera 
India is littlo short of purfcctiun, must have its pleasurable side^ 
whore tents are employed of a solidity aud couiplctenoss unknown 
to other countries, and tho Eumnean ofiicial, carrying all hia 

coiurorts and boiiRchold itnda with him, iro«» M with hia tmj 

ofre^ners and docks and herds of patriarchal dimenrions, wandering 
at will over his distrust — of a size equal perhaps to a couple ot 
Vnrksbircs— pitching his tent wherever the village treea offer a 
favourable shadu, hia occupations diversifiod between the dispeiir 
balion of justice and the pursuit of game, abundant without the 
aid of game laws. A life of this sort, uiidisturbod by wind or 
rain nr intorruption of any kind, with its combined freedom and 
retirement, is certainly in striking contrast to the bustling, frag- 
military, spasmodic existence, made up of keeping eng 


and catching trains, to which most of us here are dcmnie 
attractions which it appears to possess for most Anglo-Indians are 
readily understood. 

In a useful chapter on the natives of tho country, Mr.^ Braddcm 
endeavours to dispel thu extraordinary ignorance o'f English people 
re<rardiug that generic personage, thu native. For it is in truth extra- 
ordinary- -indued it is quite one of the pheiiououm connected with 
our rule in India — that we should know so little about them as we 
do. I’eonlo talk glibly about ** the iiativo.?,” iind the ** teeming 
millions** of llindostau (by the way, it is not the millions whicn 
toeni, ns is the fashion to say, hut thu laud which teems witb 
them), who have not the iaintest idea that the civilization 
of India is as comph^x ns tlmt which exists hurr.*, and that the 
diversity of race aud language is even gn»ater there than is to 
be found in Europe. Notwithstanding our intimate connexion 
with India, social as well as commercial — and thoro is hardly 
an- English middle-class family wliicb has not a relative there 
— we literally know no more about it than wo do about the 
obsciiro ports of South America, or tho South Sea Islauds. Ono- 
reason is, wo bidievu, the discover}' of this unhappy appellation 

tho natives ** to express thu people of India, winch operates as 
a balm for our indolence, discouraging further inquiry. A more 
potent one U, of courae, that there is really so littlo information 
available about India in a readable form. Not that India is not 
made very free use of for curtain literary purposes. When a young 
couple in a novel, without apparent means of subsistence, 
have to bo provided for, tho ditnculty is guuorally surmounted by 
shipping tho h€>ro off to India to n valuablo diplomatic appoint- 
ment ; or if a conipotenco has to bo earned by any memW of 
the family in a riaiculously short space of timo, tho person in > 
quesUiin goes out to India to procuro it, such arraugemonts 
being absolutely impossible under the Act of Parliamout rt>gu- 
Inting admission to th : Indian Civil Service, the eutraiiC4> 
to onlchil lifo in India being, in fact, fenced round with in- 
exorable conditions. Even so well-informed ii writer as Mias 
Sowell makes the father of Amy Herbert disappear on a mys* 
terious mission to some Indian Court, where no tnicu of hink 
can be found for a few year.?, every Indian Court, as a matter 
of fact, being in daily .postal communication with the British 
Government; so that the episode was about as absurd as if 
one w'ens to describe a horo as disappearing beyond tho koa 
of the detective police bticauae taking up an appointment under 
the London iind North-Wosteni Railway Company. But this 
iikHtanco is a trille compared with the tricks which ordinary 
novelists play w'ith India. Ono notable instance, a book written 
by a namesake of our present author, was lately reviewod in. 
those colunma, whero ono Robert Ainslcigh underwent a series of 
perfectly impossible and inexpreshibly dreary adventures in that 
country. But the.se blunders nro probably due in some measure, 
as we nave said, to the dearth of readable descriptions of Indian, 
life and manners, by which of course wo do not moon the life and 
manners of the Anglo-Indians, who load the life of self-inflicted 
ostracism sometimes affected by tho officers of British regiments 
stationed there, but of the complex and interestinff poraon of' 
humanity comprised in the two hundred millions of our Indian 
fellow-subjects. As a cpntribuiion to this useful purpose we 
may heartily recQqimund Mr. Broddon's lively volume, the work 
of a shrewd observer with a keen sense of humour. 
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GENERAL SCnoUVALOFFS MISSION. 

A lthough tho uii.sKion ol’OnoralScuuLJVALOFF deaoTvect 
all tho iutercEt which it has oxcited, tho <^xact purport of 
his instructions is still open tu cumjecturc. The secrecy which 
s^Qxnctimos excites tho indignation of im|inticnt patriots is still 
an indisponsablo condition of diplomacy ; aiul Lord Ghan- 
VJLLK is perfectly right in not taking the newspapers into bis 
cooiidence. The statement that tlio Knglish Government had 
addressed a romonstrancM) or a warning to tho Court of St. 
Petersburg was at first received with incredulous surprise; 
and it is hot yet known whether it was liter.illy true; but it 
is probable tliat the negotiations which huvo sitico taken 
place began with some communication from the Kiiglish 
Ambassador. The iinmodiato occasion of the discussion 
seems to havo been tho project of a renewed attack upon 
Khiva. A Hussian expedition was a few months ago compelled 
to retiiin without accomplishing its object ; aad consequently 
the Russian Govenirnent has determined to repeat the attempt 
with forces which can scarcely fail to enstire buccobs. Three 
armies from os many difierent directions are to converge on 
Khiva; and probably they will overrun the territory and 
occupy tho capital without cncojimtering scrioua resist- 
ance. Tho ulterior iutentions of tliu Riissiun Government 
Still uncertain. * According to one probablo Btato- 
niciit, a large majority of a Council specially summoned to 
consider the question prelerred tho proposal of a permanent 
conquest to tho alternative plan of a tcmjKirary invasion 
such as the march of Follocic on Calm), or the moro recent 
Abyssinian campaign. Although great questions of policy 
are probably not determined in Russia by luajuriiics, tho vote 
of a Council would indicate the policy of the Empkhou and 
his Ministers. Tho roasons which may be urged in favour of 
tho annexation by a civilized Power of the territory of a 
|)rcdatory border (State are fiimiliar to students of Indian 
history. It Is sometimes safer and cheaper to govern neigh- 
bouring tribes than to repel their incursions. Tiio rulers of 
Khiva can scarcely be trusted to observe the treatios which 
they may bo oonipelled to conclude ; and it is [losaible that 
under the stem rule of Russian officers the inhabitants might 
groiluully acquire peaceable and orderly habits. Thcro is a 
Kuasian flotilla in tho Sea of Aral ; and iho occupation 
of tlio country would be facilitcited by tho water com- 
munication on tho OxuB, especially if by drainage of swamps 
or by other methods the Russians could deal with the singular 
league of iusecis which renders parts of the shores of tho 
river itniuhabitable. The natural capabilities of the oasis of 
Khiva are said to be considerable; but a long intervid must 
olap^ before tiio prollts of Khivan commerce or industry 
would pay tlie expense of conquest. The Russioua have 
hitherto sought in Central Asia, not terminal stations, but 
rightiAf way to more distant regions, and Khiva lies between 
the tmitory pf the Empiro and the newly acquired depon- 
. deney of 'Bokhara. 

While analogy and probability point to a policy of conquest, 
several English and foreign papers positively state that both 
^unt ScHbuVALOFF and Count Bsunnow nave assured the 
English Government that the expedition to Khiva will return 
/?* object has been attained by a display of 

«^*^rwstible force, and by the r 4 lea. 3 e of the Russian prisoaers 
' in Khm. It is added that no proposal for a lino or demar- 
^tion Imw^ two. Empires can have been made by the 
EiigUsh Ambassador at St. I^tecsburg; and this part of the 
stotoment may \» eonfldentiy accepted as accimte. It is in 
the that the Sngl^ Goyemmeat 

dipui^ the aptuai 

l^uOt is notequally 
been iadioii^ 


which could not bo transgressed without risk of collision. It 
is well known Uiat the complacent approval of Russian 
oggrcHsion which has often been gratuitously expressed in 
England moets witli no kind of sympathy in India. It is not 
improbabio th.it, after repelling the ngent of the Khan of Euiva 
who lately asked for his mediation or good offices, the ViCXRor 
may havo called tlio attention of tlio Home Government to 
the risk which might arise firom the farther progress of 
Russian arms in Central Asia. That Mr. Glapstoke and bis 
colioagues should have so far taken alarm as to enter into 
dlplomutio communications with Russia on the subject 
is a sufficient proof that the danger is not altogether 
imaginary. The report that satisfactory assurances have been 
oilbred by Russia cannot, be hastily accepted, tf it were un- 
deroiood that the impending expedition to Khiva is to be 
merely a demonstration of superior force, there woifld be no 
sufficient reason for tlie negotiations which are notoriously iu 
progress. Tlio moderate and unambitious language whida is 
attributed to the Russian Government oSete' a singular con- 
trast to tho hostilo tone which is habitually adopted by tho 
joumalfl of St. Petersburg and Moscow. Thai oil newspapers 
in Russia are positively or negatively subject to officild control 
or inspiration is sufficiently proved by the absohiie silence 
which they have maintained on fho subject of General Sckqu- 
valoff’s mission. It is evident that a Government whleh 
exercises the power of prohibiting luiseasonable comments 
must at least tolerate tho opinions wlii^i are allowed to find 
utterance. Since tho inb^uction of a ihutted freedom of 
discussion in Russia, tlio newspapem have been employed as 
irregular auxiliaries of tlio diplomacy of the Govemmetit; ah4 
for a long time they have been in the habit of usixi^ unfriendly 
and menacing language to Enghuid. ^ven Lord miitiiaxoo&s 
refusJil to interfore on behalf of ]£fajya'\Vija describe by 
Russian journals as an act of ' undue p^aumption. It is easy 
to understand that it may suit the Imperial Govoromont to 
contrast the medoratioa of its of^al demeanour widt tlm 
arrogance of writers who ai'o osftensihl^ upauthorised^ but it 
is scarcely protiublo that the ontiro^adtomo of Kussian policy 
in Central Asia can have been systematically misrepresented 
by the journals. 

If it is true that General Sciiouvaloff has been inatmotod 
to repudiate tho purpose of annexing Khiva, dlerb can be no 
doubt that he has also stipulated for some equivalent con- 
cession on tho part of England. It would be a great advan- 
ta^ to Russia to concludo a treaty of demarcation which 
would practically involve an alliance with England against 
the indepeudont Mahometan States which might be included 
within the area of permissible conquest. On the other hand, 
the inconvenience to the English Government of any similar 
arrangement is universally acknowledged, while a formal 
notification of tho liuo beyond which no advance could bo 
tolerated would effect the purpose of the treaty without in- 
volving any reciprocal oUigations. Tho only result of a 
boundary convention would be that Russia would not pass 
the agreed limits except as an act of war, and precisely 
Iln> samo penalty would attach to disregard of a 
formal intimatioh on tho part of England. Only a few 
years* havo passed diuco Russia covenanted, not only ^vith 
England, but with all the Great Fowem of Errope, to ab- 
stain from tiie maintenance of a naval force in the Black Sea. 
As soon as it was thought safo to Incur tlio po3.siblu conso- 
quenoes the treaty was driiberately renounced ; and the Eaglieh 
Govemmont thought fit to sorrender its rights rather than 
to assert them by foroe, ot to reserve them with a view to 
future oontingoncies. It might in ton or twenty years bs found 
not less inoOnsistsnt with the digm^ of the Imperial Qovem- 
; toreoegoize angi; linut lb its annexations in Aria than to 
abide by the restriction on its operations in the Black Sea; 
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Anothftf reason againflt iho suppoacil project of treaty' may Ijc 
found in flic iineeitainty of the drouiustiinces wliiuh might 
attend any future annexation. A conqui'st or oxpoiiition which 
involved ihe co-operntion of Peraia, or the frioulship or enmity 

01 tvuld nut he iudillcfviiiti tu ladiwu iutorcot.-, 

altlmu^di the irnmc*diaUi otiierpriso might not cxt<md Ixjyond 
Uio .sfipuliitcd limits. It is not prudent to aHsmit beforehand j 
to any cucagemout of which the application and iho conso- j 
quencus cannot be distinctly foreseen. 'iriuTo is no reason ! 
believe that tJent?iahSniouvAU.n-K*.s proposals are at tlio sumo • 
time so simple and so unacccptcule us tlio project of a 
boundary treaty. 

The danger from the Kii.^isian c<.ii 4 Ut’.st 8 in Central Aria 
which has been apprehended in Knglaiid is the samp wliioh 
has been eoni^tantly hehl out as a menace by Uusslaii wrikrs. 
No reasonable fear can be eiitcrf-aineJ of a liussiaii invasion of 
India ; because it couhl only bo undert.-ikcu willi comparatively 
scanty r€st*urccs agairunt an enormous superiority both in num- 
bers and in Uic quality of annainenls. As long as tho Sue;j C^nal 
was open it would l>e much easier to f»end rcinforccrneuta to 
India from Knglund than from any ))an of 10iiro]>oan llufsia ; 
and on tho whole it may bo oonfidently atsertod that no enter- 
prise of tho kind will bo attempted for many years to come. 
Nevertheless tho posstiSHiou of India would bo inadej more 
expensive and more troublcsorno by the viciulfy of a powerful 
rival; and Iluflsian politicians have long llaMcrcd tlioniKclvoa 
that, by encouraging or threatening di.stui bunci'S in India, their 
Govonimeiit would have the inoan.s of putting a pressure upon 
Knglish policy in olhor parts of tho world. It is highly pro- 
bable that General ScuouvALon- is at present engaged in trying 
in tho nn»c conciliatory form some experiment of tho kind. 
It would bo a brilliant stroke of diplomacy to obtain, in 
considc-ration for a (lostponenu'nt of tho anncxaliorr of Khiva, 
concessions which the acquisition of the Khanate might j*er- 
haps licrve as an iiltcrnatlvo method of extorting. On the 
other hand, it is not imjTobiiblo that the Knglish Cabinet 
may requin* ?»omG security again.st encroachments in other 
quartern. There are indications of a di.sp<'.s)lion on tho part 
of the Russian Govenimont to tighten ilslioid on Por.sia, which 
miglit becurno a more Ibnnidablo neighbour to India than any 
barbarous 8Tal(' in C’entral xisia. It is from the West ruthor 
than frcmi the North that an invasion of Jndi:i,if it were iuauy 
wn) practicable, r ight hr* AW<*niploJ with the most rcfisouablo 
pruspoc of success; and in the meantime tho rersiuns, who 
have often given trouble on their otvji account by on crouch- 
men la ou AlTghasi U^rritory, would become formidable if their 
eiiU;r|)n:^es were sujiported and backed by Russia. The in- 
creased iiillnencc of Russian diplomacy at Constanlinoplo 
wdiich Jia.^ naturally resulted from the rupture of tho Treaty of 
Paris perhaps suggest other reasons for prccoutioii. 

If Rib'sia is really desirous of a friendly undersbinding, there 
ought to Ui no hisurmouiitabJc difficulty in settling tlio terms 
of an arrangement; but for tho ])rosent no wingume cxpccUi- 
tion can be founded on General fc>cHOCV.\LOfF’s visit. 


THE EMrEUOR AND THE IMPERIALISTS, ; 

T he corutjiotiies preceding and attending tho funeral of 
the Empfuok were in accordance with idio traditions of 
Royalty, and were redoomod from being a mere rfiow by the 
sincerity of the respectful feelings by which they were ac«x>ni- 
panied. But there is something ghastly in the png?lintTy 
of death, and there is a roliet* in tliiukiDg that it is at an' 
end. Although tlic grief for the Kmvkuor may not have 
been very proRiund in Paris, and although oceasion was 
taken by some of the enemies of the Empire to sliow 
an indiftcrcncc or exultation beyond the bounds of good 
taste, yet there was a docent appeaianca of mourning on ; 
the day of tlio funeral, and a large body of Frcuolunen 
of all ranks wco-e in uttendanoo at ChislehuTst. That 
die friends of the Empire wlto hare thrown in their , 
political iortunes \\ ith tlnise of Imperialism should bo there 
was 41 mattor of couisc, but there appears to have been a 
ttUinoroiis g^rering of tlioso who valued or roj^etthd the 
SifTBiiOB suffimcindy to make a long journey without any ^ 
polhkal motive, merely to testify Ihoir reiqTeatto his memory, 
Amjde evidcnco was also given of the favoorablo sonti- 
mente of Englishmen to a aovereign who was at least a friend 
of this csouQliy, and wIjo anpcolod to the eyropatkies of 
the public by thc^greotnees of nis niisfortunos and the forti- 
tude with which he bore them. The Royal Family took part 
in the general Tmuufestation so as to eatisfy all tho claims of 
a dynasty tlm head of which has been long on excoilont 
terms with the family of tho Qoeen» but uoteo as to mark any 


prepossrasion that could bo twi5iK*d into having a political 
iiieauiiig. Tho friends of the Bonai'AKTBS uro parfectly 
aware that tho (dvilitiea which ll>o diJTcrcnt members of 
foruif^n Jioyal faniilicrt receive hero arc not intended to show 
any pirclcrciico »ui botxvcoix oiio Oovornniont of a foreign 

roiintry and atiotlirr. Tho Ohlkans Princes have only 
lately l<"ft England, where they wore received with as niTioh 
citrdiality and respect as tho laniily of their chief ndvorsary 
i*:ui possibly hope to receive. t)iio country alone has justly 
diseliargfil a special debt of gnititudo by jwiying exceptional 
honours l-o the inemi»ry of the Empkiiok. Italy has not been 
t;o incfinus to forget or to refuse to acknowledge its rooollccf.ion 
of tlm services rendered to her by Napolk*)X 111. The Ereiicli 
irritafiid tho Italians on many occasions. The EMrenoK himself 
often thwarted them, and lie loft it to Prussia to complete tho 
work of liberation ho had bi'iiuii ; but still the indisputable fact 
icinaius, that united Judy owes its cxistonco to the late exile 
of Ohislchm-st ; and the Imlians have warmly recogniz»id wh.it 
tloiy owed him, and have marked their senw of their obliga- 
titiiis by. tho re.'idiiic?*a with which they have made his death 
an ocrasiun of paying the hisst tribute of reypect llicy could 
bo.stow. 

Tho Imperialist journalists in Prance liiivo got very 
buoyant niid excited iinil*,'r the inlluciice of events which 
liavo attroctcfl so ranch notu:c to their cldof, and have 
MuictI plainly how hopeful they arc of tho future, and 
liDW fondly they aro attached to NapolK'-in IV. Their 
Radical advcrsari*‘s have naturally complained of the lict-use 
accqrded to tho Imperialists, and uo dornonstrations against 
the existing order of things could have been more bitter 
or more unguarded. But tlio iiovcriimont has tak« n a 
Vi.ry sensible view of tho tnatlArr. It has replied that ibo in- 
Urval between tho death and tho fuuora! of tho EctTiaci 
might properly bo regarded as an cxciqitional lime during 
winch util im.co ‘5 of parly allbctiou or party spirit in favour 
of the Emplkuu might bo ov« rli.oked ; but that when tliinc i 
returned to tlieir ordin.-iry stale proci'ediiiga would not U: 
tolerated which would then be rot testimonies of respect to a 
dfioiiicd chief, but attempts to wubvort tho oxisling tinvPiT.- 
inofit. .Much the same may be «iid of most that hai> boim 
written in tho last few days botli in England and alnoad a-^ 
lO tho Eaum-uou .and his career, AVhat has bmi c.\pre.^.-i.d 
has been nut tho dniibontto judgun ut of calm critit'.-s, |,u: the 
pa&»Jrig opinii/u of ineu whom good fooling prompted nut to bo 
bobiudhand in stiyiag all tlm gtx.d that could bo inTly 
said of a remarkable man just tlead, Whilo the Eiii*Li;ou 
WHS reigning in liis glory, and still iiioro when ho was eou- 
ducting, or had just coiidnctcd, Franco to her ruin, ibo eoa- 
fiidcratiun of tho salh:nt points of his jicrsoiral character 
naturally occupied very Ihllo rd' *lie attention of the public. 
It was quite irrelevant to a discussion of the Me.\uTau expedi- 
tion, or uf the means by which plcbibcites were obtained, or 
of the early days of the German w.ar, that tho EAirKliOa was 
steady in his friendship?, kind-hearted, ready to listtm to new- 
comem, free from ^ortlidnos.s and parsimony. On the othor 
hand, when the Emplhou dn^d in exile and under a cloud, it 
seemed harsli to dwell on tJiu iaulrs of his political career, and 
his personal qualities came into sudden jirominenco. This 
was quite right. Justice (Jjumot bo done to Buy one all at 
once, and there is a time for blainiug and a lime tor praising. 
But now that tJic cxcitcinciit of his death luid iuneral is 
over, criticism must gradually resume its usual course. 
Nothing new has been found out to the credit of tho EMPtnoii 
which was not previously known, and a man who took 
upon him.solf to govern a great country for twenty jj^oars 
must bo judged mainly as a governor and not as a private 
man. There is no means of casting off from the memory of 
tho EMpraoR tho burden of responsibility which attached to 
him whilo he wa« olive and had France in his power.^How- 
cver kind, and patient, and resolute he may Iiave been, and 
wliatover may have been bis good int^tions, he liegan his 
Empire witli the Coup d'etat and ended it with Sedan, and he, 
like other men, must be judged by his deeds^ and his works 
must be measured by their fruits. 

The loiporialists affect to be in no way didiear^ed to the 
death of the EnrSKOB. To diem ome Emperor is dead and. 
another has liogun hie reign. The new Emperor will be, they, 
point out, of ego next year ; that is, ho will be a boy 
eighteen years old. No necessity, therefore, occurs for tm 
creation of a Regency. That FTance would not muioh iiko 
a wonoan as a liogent, and tiiai I'rince Napolbun could 
not be trusted to replace tho Eunufisst is Aerefore a 
matter of indifference to them. They wSl have their 
Emperor reedy quite as soon as Uity coft get 'eii JBmpfre 
ready for him to reign over^^ aou they prdend be 
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por&ctly confident that the time must como when the Im- 
perial Govemment vVrill bo restored. Nor is it to be eup- 
posed (hat they are merely trusting to Uie chapter of chances, 
and, on the principle that nothing happens in Ifrance ex- 
cept what is nnoKpectod^ bvilgvc in the iCSWraUou of tho 
Empire simply bodiuse it is improbable. Tlioy mean some- 
thiug Avbcn they talk of the liiiipire as an abiding iiiatitutioM, 
and see vitality in nothing hut Imperialism. To most men 
the late EmI'CUOk appeared insuparablo from the Second 
I'nipire, and the Empire endured because tlio EMi'Kiu>]t 
was there to make it endun': This is not at ail tho 
genuine Imperialist theory. Its partisans look on Imperialism 
as simply the true W'ay of governing France. It is, as 
they sometimes term it, the modern Ibrm of monarchy, 
and they offer France at once tho strength of monarchy 
and an accordance witli modern ideas. The Empekor did hot 
manage the Empire by himself; ho had a hand of resolute 
mou, capable of daring anything, and understanding the 
machinery of government, ready at hand to assist him ; and 
the disastora of his later years were, in tho opinion of ardent 
Imperialists, mainly owing to tho fact that he never replaced 
these associates as lu> lost them with men of anything like 
equal resolution and ability. If a now De Mokny, a new 
Pebsiokv, and a new St. Arnaud managed somehow to get 
hold of tho reins of power, lliey could carry on affairs accord- 
ing to the true {nittcrn of Im2>eriuli8m in the name of a weak 
lad os well as under any other shelter. Once place<l in 
power, they could bribe and pamper the arm}*, make 
use of tho priests, drill voters through preluts and niairc.4, 
get plebiscites made in any quantity to orth^.r, use 
artillery in tlio streets, and deport wholesale to Cayenne. In 
return for the country permitting this, or looking on hclplcsaty 
while it was done, they could ffnd work for artisans, help ilio 
country to grow rich, use the finest phrases about nationuli- 
ties, and do everything they did in tho name of tho people. 
There arc a groat many French men wliv# sincerely believe 
that, apart from the prises which this mode of governing wotdd 
bring to those who got hold of the top places, it is the only 
way of governing France that really suits Franco. There are 
still more who ore not quite sure whether it is a good way of 
governing Franco or not, who regret the Fxmplrc for various 
n.^r«onal reasons, and who, if the Jtopublic came to be dis- 
crcditixl, might be persu^ed that Irnpcrialiam was again 
ivorth trying, and that it would at least a-ivo them tho 
trouble of further thought. This whole view of politics 
si^ems to U8 foiled on a mistake, and the real trutli appears 
to bo that In&^rialism, detestable in itself, was only saved for 
a time frot«ij^ i^Moquy it merited by tho late Eatferok being 
in many respects better tlian his Empire. The disasters that 
attended his downfall, the decay of the Napoleonic legend, the 
growing seiiso and earl experience of the people will, it nuiy be 
hoped, make a new triumph of Imperialism impossiblo. But 
in estimating the prospects of Franco and the chances and 
aims of French parties, it would be a great mistake to over- 
look the fact that Imperialism means soiuotliing distinct from 
any particular Emi>eror, and that the Imperialists have a 
system which they wislt to ^revive, and not merely a boy whom 
they choose to honour, wlion they proclaim tlieir adhesion to 
the cause of Napoleon IV. 


MB. LOWE AND THE MALT-TAX DErUTATION. 

T MB dissatisfaction which must have been felt with Mr. 

Lowers onswer to the Malt-tax deputation will extend 
beyond the Chambers of Agriculture. It had indeed not been 
expqpted that even a part of Uie tax would bo removed in the 
present year ; but the announcement that there is no large 
eurp]^ will pi'oduce geueral dii*appointmant; and it could 
acarmy have been expected that Mr. Lowi;: would seize so 
irrelevant an occasion of indicating tho wish of the Govern- 
ment to sow diseeiision between landlords and tenants. The 
non-existence of a surplus can only be explained by some 
financial arrangement which will not bo universally ap- 
proved ; nor is it difficult to guess tho nature of the con- 
trivance by which domands for the- reduction of taxation arc 
to ^ ®vadcd. In popular laoguoge, fhe excess of tho revenue 
•over the ^psnditure of the current year » sometimes con- 
founded with tho surplus which may be disclosed in tho 
forthcoming Budget. When a Chancellor of tho Exchequer 
officially speaks of a enrpliiB, he reiera excltudvely to the esti- 
mates of future receipt and expenditure; and the actual state 
of the public fiiMtaeei ia only, ao-fiir material as it may sup- 
ply a basts tor caldiiiation-, ft has always beon known 
ihat the payment of under the Geneva 

Award would absorb -or the greater' part of the 


surplus cither of tide year or of tho next. It may be inferred 
from Mr. Lowe’s aniiouuuomcnt Uiat he has applied the 
current surplus in the orclinary course to the reduction of tho 
Debt, and ihat tlie whole ainount of damages will appear in 

tho Bujgvt OS » port vf tlio vatiujuted cApexidUurG for 15/3^ 

1S74. The Govornmf'Ul will probably decline any responsi- 
bility for a course of action which is prescribed by law. The 
CominiLs.slonor8 of tho National Debt arc bound on tlio cor- 
liflcate i)f the Treasury to apply surplus funds as tliey accrue 
to the I'odcmption of debt; but, ou the other hand, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ni list have a certain discretion os to 
tho amount of the disposiddo balance. It would certainly 
have been in tho power of tho Govcriiment to ap]ily, with or 
without the express sanction of rarlinnicnt, the excehs of tho 
current revenue to Uio d];achargc of an obligation which is as 
much a debt as if it haii formed a part of tho Consolidated 
Annuities. It has been known since the middle of Septem- 
ber that the payment of tho damages woidd be due in July ; 
and when so coneidemble a charge was imposed ou the nati- 
onal capital, the roductiou of the ordinary debt might perhaps 
have been suspended. It is ioi|xmiblo to suppose that 
when Mr. Lowe declares that there will be no considerable 
surplus ho can moan that a surplus which would otherwise 
exist has been appropriated hf the Cabinet either to Ujo relief 
of local taxation or to ^my uUior voluntary purpose. Thiio 
can now be no doubt that tl.c Ainericnn damages will bo in- 
cluded in the estimated expenditure of next year. If it had 
happened that tho payment had become due a few months 
sooner, tliero would have been a surplus of three millions. 

Mr. Lowf. thoroughly understands tlie great principles of 
{xditical economy, but he sometimes overlooks tho iimita- 
tiuiiB wiiich are involved in tho very nature of tho BcieiicG. 
An economist, liko a muthcnialician, reasons on assumptlona 
which are never exactly true in practice. If a scientific 
mechanicuiti were inforincd by a carpenter whom ho had 
employed to make a model that his calculations would not 
work, he would immediately conclude that ho had not made a 
sufficient allowance either for friction or for some peculiarity 
in tho nature of the nmUrinls. Ayhon all the farmers of England 
havo mado up their minds that tUe Mall-tax injuriously 
alTects their operations, a cautious financier might perhaps 
doubt tho cerUilnty of his own conclusions to the contrary ; 
hut It is not in Mr. J^owl's character to prefer empirical 
results to the supposed consequences of logical dcorioustnuion. 
The members of the deputation had laid much stress on the 
burden impc'sed by the Malt- tax on Uie consumer; and some 
of them asserted, with a perhaps cxccssivo pretence of accuracy, 
Uiat the duty was equivalent to on Incomc-lax of sd. in tlie 
pound 0x1 u labourer’s income. Ollier speakers added that 
beer was an indispensable dement in the production of corn, 
because the labourer W'oiild not work without U; but 
(lerhapa they failed to discern the obvious inferenco that, 
if they were right, tho burden fell rather on tho employer 
tlian on the workman. Their general doctrine, tliat taxes on 
commodities cliiefly affect tho consumer, was both sound in 
itself and consistent with Mr. Lowe’s economic ortbodo.xy. 
Ho declared with evident sincoritv that he would willingly 
relieve tho working cLisscs and other consumers of beer if 
only ho had been able to spare their contributions to Uie 
revenue; and he took occasion to add that he v/os not 
disposed to iuquiro too minutely into tho quantity ol 
beer which the labourer might, in the exercise of his 
discretion, tliink fit to drink. It is possible that, as Mr. 
Lowe said, cheap beer might t»romote tcinpci'ance, by 
^mrtially displacing more deleterious liquors, and, at the 
worst, a man who has drunk too much beer is loss offensive 
tlian a man who has drunk too much gin. Although the 
bulk of indirect tuxatiun is paid by tlio consumer, it u 
evident that any cansequont diniinutiou of demand iiiuht 
also affect tlie profits of the producers. Tlic landowners 
and farmers who waited on Mr. Lowe can .scarcely have 
needed to lie told that barley would not be grown unless it 
rctunicil an average profit to the cultivator; but tluy also 
know that if more beer were drunk their production miglit bo 
adv.*idtageou8ly extended ; and tliey Lad stated in detail the 
injurious effect of tho Mxdt duty on tho provision of food for 
cattle. Olio Suffolk farmer asserted that on one hundred 
acres of barley the tax amountol to 540/.; and it can ^arccly 
be assumed that the wliolo cf tho chaxgc is rccovcreil fi the 
purchaser. It Las not generally beon tJioiight in Knglaud that 
tho Ih-endi tax on raw materials tcnd.4 to oncourngc JuuTiufiic- 
turing industry ; nor would any Chancellor of the Exchc picr 
succeed in convincing a Lancariiiro Chamber of Commerce 
that a duty upon cotton would liill cxciueively on tho wearers 
of calico. There is nothing special in ninlt which can jiiertily 
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a tax on a partially manufactured articl<i^ except that the Yaat 
coHRumption secures iin enormous return to the Exchequer. 
The Mnit-tax sustnlua itself by its own bulk and weight. 

^0 most of).iectioriahle pnrt of Mr. Lcayf/s reply Yvas his j 


the New York papers ; yet no argument which could have 
been ilovisud would have been »o en)1>arrassing to the 
promoterfl of emancipation as the American despatcli. 
The rciuarkablc coiucideuco between the publication of tho 


grahutous attempt to tlistiifguish Iwitwcon tk incidence of tlic ! desiiatdi and tlie pro-slavery agitation at Madrid iudiutics 

t;ix on landlords and on tenants. When two classe s, assuming • An:tM-ican rrithor tlirm i?]ifinish ingenuity. If the abstract 
that thi'ir interes ts arc? idi ntical, coniphiiii of a common • of Mr. Visii\s letter to (ieiaral SkivLiis is genuine, it follows 
grievance, it is at least an invidious tiisk to prove to tlmiii on j that th«* moderate language of the Pui-,siiu:nt’s Message on 
scientific grounds that ihcy nro laliouring under a misappre- j the subject of Cuba convoyed a false iinprcBsion. The rumour 
lioiision. Oiieof Mr. Tjj^wl’s colleagues luus proposed to meet tho j whicli was circulated on iho eye ul the Presidential election, 
joint cenipluiut of oAvners .and occupiers in the in.'iitcr of local ; for the purpose probably of influencing popular feeling, ap- 
r:kto.s by rtdi.stributing tho burden betwccni thf^m ; and in ' ]»c.nrH to have bc»:?n strictly accurate.^ 'Iho journal.'; which 
])nrsuancc of the snmo policy Mr. Lewi: in forma the tenant supported the candidature of (vtiicral OUANT frequentljj con- 
farmc^rs that tho Malt-tax, as fur as it is iu>l paid by tho con- j tuiiu d .statements to tho ctfcct that hia second term ol oflico 
suiucr.'^, is a burden not on tlioir profiU but on tho rent. It I would be disLiuguished by a iiioro active and .aggressive 
follows from Mr. Lowi:\s doctrine that it would bo iiuj>osMble sy.sU^n of foreign polity ; and now it appears that tho 
by tho imposition of the irio.«^t perverse and extravagant . AniLricau squadron in the Pacilic is ordered to the Sandw'ich 
burdens on ngriculture to do the fanner any luuni. A tsix j Islands, while dt-figns upon Cuba arc almost openly avowed, 
of twenty per cent, on grain, on o.atrlc, on turnips and man- j It was ja-rhaps in prej aration lor the disturbance ol friendly 
gold, would not justify a deputation of farmers in making a rdalioiui that the pKKsii^tNT and the Sj-.ciiKTAftY of State had 
complaint to tlic Chancellor of lln^ KxchoquLM*; and it might previoiii*!)' infa^ud on retaining a Minister at Madrid who 
witli equal plausibility be contended that the ahsurdo.^t aystciii j was p^ rs4>ually and oUici.ally obnoxious to the Spanish Govern- 
or taxation would bo iniiociioiis to any other hraiieh of. mcni. licnoral Sukliis is “in.-itruelcd to rcmoiibtrate in 

doel-.ivo but rot^ji cliul terms again&i. the apparent failiiro 


any 

industry. The conun utat ion of Hillios wliich had been sup- 
posed to remove n heavy burden on agrifiillurc proves, ifMr, 
Lowe is in tho right, h.avc been only a boon to Janillor.l?. 

It was perhaps scarcci}' courtooits to inform a body vi' in- 
telligent farmer.'?, representing large riiimbors engaged iia tlic 
saint! business, that thry were riicTo dupie?, iniooujiciously put 
forward to flgiit the land lurds* battloa. Mr. Lowr. is notin 
tho habit of suj»pre.«siiig unpalatable trutlis : tmd ‘‘ lie does not 
“scruple to s.ay tliat, wliatcvor bciiLfit would bo di'rivcd from 
“taking off the tax beyond that deiived by tho consunior, 
“would necessarily fall into tho rent. It would bo as;,Cimcd 
“ tliat your holdings were more profitable bci*au?ic tho Uix was 
“ taken off, and tlun, if you arc content, and if people like you 


of S])ain to 


carry '•into cifoct emaiicipaiion and oilier rcfuriu.s 
“ promised in lior We.st Indian ('oloiiio'i.'’ If it is a.«ked 
wh.at rlio United SUit'js have to do with any kind of reform 
in tho Sp-inish dominions, the answer is ohvioii.**, if not 
wholly sali.-^faetoiy. ./Viiioiiea is strong and t>p;iin is Aveak, 
.an«l Ainf'vica covets tho juKvo.-.don of lorritory which can t'carcnly 
bo appi'opriaiod witJiout some j>reliminary jirolext of quarrel. 
“TlielTnitcd St:iU‘t.(lovorumciUhas,” it s.ein.s,“.'i.warm irileicot 
“ in the onlerly condition of Cuba, and its watchfulness is 
“ seven-Iy strained to preserve neuiiiilit^ A few years ago 
the Av:vli;hfulm..-.s of imolhor (tovcnmieuL was aevLi'dy -I rained 
to prc.servc iieu'iidity, not ill a 6p«.‘radlc insurreciiun uf rebels 
“nro content to hold your land at its present rate, others would | ivilliout standing army, liead-qnatter.s, or visible govci'nimut, 

. « ' but belwieii two pinverlid b{ l!ig‘ ieiils ili’po; ing i f vast. ariM.i- 

menu niid foiiduoling regular hosuiilios with varied jl»ri lines, 

C»oveniim*nt ol iho Unil.d 
ing >»ri(*L neutrality could 
serve as jui C.VOU.SO for (hreafoning intorlerciicc in favour of 
insiirgenfs. (.hi the contrary, Mr. fc’isii, in the name of General 
GitANT, demanded duin.igis lu tho uinoiint of threo or ti>ur 
huiidnsd miUions, Ixicause tlic vigilance of iho English Guvorn- 
iiieiil had not been siillicicnt to prcA eiit the evasion of throe or 
four unarmed cruisers destined loi the service of the Con- 
fcderalos. Mr. h'i.sif jii>w informs tho Spanish Government 
with iiisulting coolness tliat “ Uio triul of its iniparliality liy 
“ tho Avant of success on llio.pavt of Spain is so sovero that, 
“ unlcsa she .soon bcconic.s imne succ«'."sfu], it will force upon 
“ tho United States Government llic coiisideralion of iho 
“ question AA'hcthor a duty to iisclf and the commercial inio- 
“ rusts of its citizens luav r.ot demand a change in the lino 
“ of action hitherto pursued/’ If the Aiuencnii agents ut Geneva 
could have referred to a similar despatch as proceeding from 
the English Government, their libellous acrimony might have 
liad some shadow of excuse. 

There is some reason to fear tliat tho publication of llio 
document after an interval of tAvo months indicates a piir- 


“ come in and bid again.st you in tho hope of realirdug the profit 
“ you did, and you would either have to jay tl.:d portion of I 
“profit to the landlord, or l>e replaced by others who Avoiild i It was not tla'ii tliouglit by the G 
“be Avilling to do so.” AVhcii a iMinister finds it his duty to j that ilio diilieulty ul proserv 

cnounc4» disagreeable proj ositions, be ought at least lii^L to ; 
ascertain tliat they nro true. Mr. Lowe might advantageously j 
have remembered th;**^ tho niotnb(jr.s of the deputation i 

jiossibly understand their own business sufUcicnlly well to * 
discern unsuspeebd fiaAv.s in his sublime doinon.-dralion. ! 

Tf all tenants in England Iiold Jit extremo rack rents 
dclernuned from year to year by every turn of the ^ 
market, and if custom and fouling gave them no gCM^dwill ; 
in ihdr holdings and no profon-nco o\'fr ncAV eoraers, ' 

Mr. JiO\vE’,s argmnents Avould bo .applicable to their con- 
dition. As an entirely opposite relation actually prevails 
betAveen landlords and tenants, it is certainly not true that 
they would, as a general rule, be deprived by the com- 
petition of slranguTs of any benefit which might result from 
the repeal of the Malt- tax. Mr. Lowe may bo right in his 
assertion that, if tho repeal of tho Corn-liiAA's had largely 
diminished the profits of farming, the loss AVould have mainly 
fallen on the landlords. An increase or decrease of twenty 
per cent, in the value of the land Avould immediately affect 


the rent; an increase of two or threo per cent. Avould be re- j pgg^ active interference; but the ininicdiate motive for 
turned^ by the tenant. 1 iic CHAXCEi.Loa of tlio ExciiEqiiLu j yjfcring .a public atiront to S|Xiiii may perhaps be ibuud in 
will find that he has failed to satisfy the farmers that the * Sexior Zojiuuj.a’s recent declaration of policy. Tlie Kixo and 
Malt-tsx is not a griev.ance indicted on thoms^dvos, as it is j Houses «;f the Cortes have, in conformity with tho pro- 
undoubtcdly a fiscal anomaly. The snm produced is too ! posal of tlio ^linioter, formally recorded their inteution to 
large to be sacrificed in any single yrjir, but it might bo ; abolish shivory during the present year in Porto Rico ; ypt 
judicious at the earlie.st ojiporlunity to reduce it by one half, i is knoAvn that emancipation is to bo strongly rosisted, 
vurds n total repeal. As the brewers look no 1 and the most pl.'m iblc excuse for opposition is the sug 


as a step towards 
part in tho deputation, the effect of tho tax on a valuable 
branch of export trade was not mentioned in tho course of the 
discussion. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. 

M r. fish published at Washington on tho loth of J.Hiu»ry 
tiK abstract of a remiarkablc letter wliich he hod addressed 
to Geneihf Sickles, as American Ministei at Aladrid, on tho 
29tlb of October. Tho Sp.nnisli Government has since 
formally declared that no such conimuuicution liad been re- 
ceived at Madrid, It appears, therefore, that tlie document was 
originally intended in the first instance for home use; and 
probably General Sickles may have been instructed to delay 
the communication to the present time. It is evidently 
possible that tho Sjmnidi Opposition should boUi have forged 
an apparently official document and procured its insertion in 


plau iblc excuse for opposition 
tion that tiio Govornment is acting in obedience to tho Uic- 
tatiou of the United States. It is obvious that the 
maintenance of slavery in Cuba would become impossible 
after tlio omfincipation of the shaves in Porto Rico, and it 
Avon Id nor be agreeable to tlie advocates of American 


aggr. ssion to be deprived of a pretext for the prevention 
of their designs. Air. FiS)U has, probably of sot pur- 
pose, furnished all tlie malcontent Spanish fiictions with 
an argument against emancipation which will be, of all other 
reasons, the most popular and eilbctivo ; and if the Bill la 
ronscquontly lost, and the Ministry driven from office, it will 
become the painful duty of General Sickles to remonstrate in 
still stronger language against the obstinate ID^intenanoe of 
slavery in die Spanish colonies. As there happens to bo no 
insurrection in Porto Rico, complaints of the difficult and 
hardship of preserving neutrality will only anply to Cuba ; 
but ** delay of emancipation aud^other xeforms ” can be alleged 
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BB a rBMon for seizing any Spanish island which may attract 
American cnpidity. SSoarilla perhaps thought that his Porto 
Bico Bill womd to a certain extent mtis^ American exigeni^ ; 
buthfi is by thiAtimd ftwavd that bis project o( omanoipation 
1 ms only precipitated tho diplomatic conflict. When the 
Binpross UATnEUiKZ had resolved on the partition of Poland, 
oho vigoroujsdy opposed the oflbrts of Polish patriots to reform 
the obfM}leto institutions which furnished an oxcuso for her 
interference. The American PmrsiDKNT cannot openly avow 
bis objection to the emancipation of slaves in Porto Itico ; but 
hisSECiiETART of Statk, wiUi a watchfulnoas severely strained, 
interposes every j)08sibl6 difKculty in tlie way of abolition. 

American projects for tho acquisition of Cuba have tho 
questionable merit of consistency. Seventeen or eighteen 
years have passed since tho American representatives at the 
Western Courts of Buro^m met at Ostend with tho sanction 
of their Government for tho purpose of concocting a strange 
declaration that the possession of Cuba was indispensable to 
the security of the United States. One of their number, Mr. 
Bucitaxan, having been soon aflerwarda elected President, 
formally recommended to Congress in his first Message tho 
acquisition of Cuba. The professed object of the American 
Government was not at that time to promote euiancipation, 
but to insure the continuance of slavery, and to strengthen 
tho institution in tho Soutli. Tho supplementary reasous for 
taking the pro|>erty of others vary with changing circum- 
stances ; while tho transfer of possession from tho w'eakcr to 
tlio stronger claimant is a common clement in tho process 
of sj^liation. If the Spanish Government had possessed 
sufTicicut wisdom and vigour to abolish slavery in 
Cuba immediately after tho adoption of the principle 
by die Cortes, Mr. Fish would have been compelled 
let dev iso somo less plausible argument for his menace 
oi interference; but it is idle to suppose that ambitious 
designs can be thwarted by tho wilhrlrawal of colourablo 
pretexts for aggression. Two or three years ago the Puesidekt, 
ill spite of domestic opposition, long and obstinately prosecuted 
a Hcheme for tho annexation of tlic independent territory of 
»Sun Domingo; and the announcement that an American 
Company bos obtained a lease of tho harbour of Samana 
seems to imply that the project is rcvivech There was no 
slavery in San Domingo; and if there wero civil or 
foreign wars, it was not alleged that tho watchfulness of 
the American Government was severely strained to pre- 
serve neutrality; but San Domingo contained rich lands 
and useful harbours ; and Cuba is larger, richer, and better 
adapted to maritime iutcrcourso than ^n Domingo. Wlicn 
Cuba has become a part of the United States, no long period 
w ill elapso before it is discovered that thoBnglish West indies 
ought in turn to be annexed to Cuba. It cannot indeed well 
be alleged that emancipation, in which Kngland preceded 
America by thirty years, has been unduly <lolaycd ; but some 
successor of Mr. Fish will perhaps demand other refonns in 
Jamaica; and if England should unhappily become os 
powerless os Spain, it will become a question whether “ tho 
duty of the United States Government to itself and to tlic 
<< commercial interosta of its citizens may not demand a 
change in tho lino of action hitherto pursued.'’ 

Tlie Kepublican majority in tlie American Senate will 
probably not be inclined to oppose the rjiESiDKNT's aggressive 
policy. Mr* Suhnes, who took a principal part in resisting 
tho aiiiioxation of Sun Domingo, has, by his own &ult, lost 
the considerable influence which he once possessed ; and per- 
haps, even if he were still Chairman of Foreign Affairs, ho 
might not oppose a schomc by whicli einaucipation would bo 
accelerated. Tho most judicious American politicians disap- 
prove on sufficient grounds of the extension of the Republic 
into jegious inhabited by inferior or alien races. The 
iSpanwds, the creoles, and tlie negroes of Cuba would not 
furnish a desirable addition to the roll of American citizens. 
It is sufficiently embarrassing to bo troubled with Waiimotji 
and Pinchbeck elections in Louisiana, and with contests 
between negroes and Nortliem adventurers in Alabama or 
South Carolina. Tho nomination at llavannah of United 
States Senators would probably not be an edifying pro- 
ceoding. It is already known from the speeches of Senor 
K ZouRiLLA that the Spanish Government cannot have com- 
plied with the express or implied demands of tho United 
States ; nor is it eoqr to foresee the next stage in tho 
controversy. Tlie PBESinEirr and Smiate can scarcely issue 
n dcclimtion ^ war in the absence of all provocation, and if 
they wish to recogmze tho insurgent Government, they wil* 
first havo to create it ; but when the wolf and the laiub come 
togetlier, arounds of quarxd may always he found. \ refusal 
to allow me seizure by Stmish^nniiers of' American vessels 


convoying caigoes for tho use of tho insui^ents would speedily 
provoke a collision, and if hostilities once begin tho conquest 
of Cuba is inevitable. The marvellous invention of arbitration 
wkick still excites tko admiration of some Engli^ philantLro- 
pists will scarcely be applicablo to a war umlertaken fur the sole 
purpose of annexing foreign territory. Even a Geneva Tribunal 
could scarcely award tho possession of Cuba to the United 
States on any of tho pretexts which are alleged by Mr, Fish; 
nor would the Spanish Govornment agreo to be bound by re- 
trospective rules to tho effect that islands belonged to the 
rulers of the neighbouring continent. Mr. Fisii may find 
numerous precedents, not in international law, Imt in the 
diplomacy of superior force. The dcspatche.s of Nacoleon 
when he intended to seize Naples, or Tuscany, or Hamburg, 
are framed on the same principles which are reproduced in 
General Sickles's demands. 


RECENT POLITICAL SPEECHES. 

T he reassembling of Parliament will soon put to silence 
most members of ParJiamcDt. It is natural, therefore, 
that many members should be making what little hay they 
can while the sun of tlic vacation is still shining, and lliat 
tho columns of tho daily papers should be full of the utter- 
ances of membens to their constituents. I'hrough alruost 
all of them there runs the same coniplr^to absence of matter. 
Tho speakers havo to make their bricks, but no one will 
give them any sti'aw. U'hero aro two reasons for this ; the 
first being the Wtint of any strictly party que.stiou ; and the 
other, the fear ftilt by the speakers lest they should commit 
themselves by expressing an opinion ou subjects too big for 
tliom. Irish Education and Local Taxation are expect^ to 
be the two i>rincipal tliemes of debate next Session ; but there 
is no speaker addressing any constituency, or of any party, 
who ventures to tread on such dangerous ground. Accord- 
ingly tho tendency is strong to talk mere platitudes, and to 
debate for ever such vague and useless questions as whether 
reform nnans rovolutiou or progress. Tho truth is that at 
the present iiiomont there is no dilFercncc whatever between 
tho political position of the mass of Liberal members and 
that of the mass of Conservative mombors. Mr. Childers 
spoke at Pontefract last Monday, and cited tlie Consen^ativo 
member Ibr King's Lynn to ^ow that when a nation is said 
to want rest, all that may be meant is that it should quietly 
persevere in the good course on which it Las entered. This is 
all very proper, but how is a Liberal to \w distingui^ed 
from a Conservative by the use of such phrases? Party men 
cannot separate themselves from each other except by having 
points of difference, yet now party men talk the same 
language. The Conserv.itivo wislics to uphold that which 
exists, including the disestablished Irish Cliurcli, the sacrificed 
Irish landlord, and vote by Ballot. So does the Liberal. 
Each year tho Conservative point of view changes, for it 
approTo.s of or accepts all tlio measures tho Liberals have 
carried. Thus at the end of u Session the parties are on tho 
same platform. But tho Conservative says tiiat tho measures 
which tlio liibcral is likely to propose in the next 
Session aro sure to bo dangerous, while the Liberal says 
they are sure to be excellent. This might create a real 
divcrgcnco of opinion if it were but known what the forth- 
coming measures were to be. But no one knows, or pro- 
tends to know, or even pretends to care to know. They will 
bo measures relating to those two dangerous and mysterious 
subjects, Local Taxation and Irish Education ; and to most 
iucmber.s of Parliament these subjects aro as strgngo and as 
distasteful as tho politics of Central Asia. Both parties keep 
aloof from them; and the same may be said of what is 
called the Laud Question. There really is no such thing 
AS a dofinito Land Question; but it seems to speakers 
who follow one another like a flock of sheep tliat somehow 
there ought to be. When they come to think what they have 
to say about land, tliey can remember nothing but that tho 
traiisler of land ought to bo facilitated, and perhaps that tho 
law of intestate succession with regard to land sliould be 
altered. This is the whole of tlio Land Question ns it lyifiears 
to the ordinary member, although it docs not seem half so 
big to him as ho feels it ought to do. Directly persons who 
talk of the Land Question go furtbor, diey either proceed to 
discuss matters which do not affect land more than any other 
kind of property, sucii as what is called tho Law of Entail, or 
♦hey wander into dreams of Sociiriism. But within the tiny 
range of tho facilitation of the transfer of land, and of mi 
alteration in tho law of intestate succession, tJicro is no rouai 
for party feeUog or for any great party differences. Tho people 
whom the proposed rofbrms would principally affect arc tlipe 
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aoHcitorSf nnd eolicitora when threatened forget and make up 
party diflorcnces. All that the ordinary member ibela on the 
aubjcct is that if a now Byatem of land tRiiisfcr is instituted, 
he ehoulrl like the credit cf it, if it is a success, to be laid to 
his mrty, and tlio discredit of it^ if it is a iailOfC, tO bfi l 2 i(l 
to tho other party; but as ho is utterly unable to judge 
whetlier it is likely to be a success or not, ho prudently holds 
his touguo as to details, and wisely pTonounces that ho is for 
a good sound measure on this most important point. 

There is not the slightest blaino to bo attached to members 
because in such a stato of things they make speeches which 
are necessarily dull and tame. IMr. (.'niLPLRS is a man of 
ability, and if ho talked a series of platitudes for a couple of 
hours, lessor men need not bo ashainod of doing no holler. 
But to aay nothing is distasteful to men of some activity of 
mind, and some of the more adventurous members have tried 
to find a field in discussing tho principle of applying arbitra- 
tion to tho settlement of intcrtuitioiiul difitiiXLU'ea. LLbcrut 
members arc especially given to this, and they arc fond 
of proclaiming that this rellrenco to arbitTation is a 
grand Anglo-tiiaxun discoycry, ajid of boasting that tho 
two divisions of tho race have given nn example to the workl. 
Mr. SiiAW Lli i.vue has devoted a whole spcccli to the subject, 
and he evidently ilid not sp(jak without having bestowed 
some thought on it. Ho has gone £o fur as to discover 
that arbitration could not Jiavo prevented any of the wars 
which have taken place in this gejicratiou. It could not, ho 
owned, have prevenle l the ('riiiuian war, or tho ItJiIiau war of 
1859, or tliG German and French war. This seems a very 
sober and rational view («f tho niattcr, but it is a .sad liinitu-^ 
tiori to tho elFicacy of the new discovery. It a|>|»c£irH that 
before it was rcvc.ilcd as tlie gift of Anglo-SaxtJus to Uie 
world, the wars that might linvo happened, hut dhl not hai>pc«, 
were prevented without it ; and that it could have 
done nothing to prevent tliose wars which actually took place. 
Tho only case in v.l^ich it is even supposed by thosio who most 
admiro it to be applicable is to ]'>revent a war betwcon nations 
who do not wiisli to light. There arc eoiy two nations 
in constant danger, really or upparcntly, of a Golhsiou, and 
yet who aro boili averse to u war with c.acli other — 
Hugland and the United Suites; and Uic Aug]o-S.ixon 
discovery is tlicr.^i’ore, so for an can bo seen at pre.sufit, 
exclusively beiuiicial to those who are culled Anglo- 
Saxons. It is a means of avoiding war with America. 
Tlio question is whether it is a good way, and tho answer 
8eeni.s to be tlmt it is a good way within the limits in 
which (irbitruliuii lias always becu rocogiii;:cd as useful, 
and no further. Mr. l!?UAW Li,Fi..VitR set out by saying 
that he 'was always of opinion that England was wrong 
wdlli regard to the Alahamn^ and was bound to inako com- 
pensation for her misdeeds. This view, if tho right one, 
would have iimdo things very simple. We should only have 
hud to acknowledge that we Iiad been 'wrong, and sctilo the 
amount to be paid. If wo could not have agreed as to Uic 
amount, this would have been exactly a point which we might 
liuvQ referred to some outsitle Power or person to decide lor 
us. As it tvns, we attained a eimple end by tlie mo.st round- 
about process possible, and had to submit ourselves to endless 
humiliation to arrive at it. Every one is glad to havo avoided 
a 'war with America on a point of very minor iiupoj tancc ; 
no one minds paying the money which the Arbitrators 
have decided we should pay. liut the Conservative leaders 
havo an opportunity which, if they aro fit to govern 
the country, they slmuld not lose, of reviewing the history of 
the Alabama negotiations, treaty, and award, in order not to 
attock the Ministry or to quarrel witli tho general result, hut 
to guide the future policy of the country whenever diilicultics 
of a similar kind arise. 

As tlie bulk of Ministerialist and Opf)osition speakers have 
nothing to say, it is natural to turn to mure extrome ineu to 
learn what is going on in circle.^ where greater cxcllcmcnt 
prevails. Chelsea is the chosen homo of Kadicalisin, and the 
members ibr Chelsea havo been this week addressing their 
constituants* But those will be disappointed who expect to 
loam much from tho speeches of the Chelsea members. Tho 
reporter described Bir Hsii^aY Iloxaa's fipoech by saying that 
he touched lightly on several topics, and no description could 
liave been more exact. Uo is tho butterfiy of Radicalism, and 
no sooner lias ho settled on a flower than he is off again. 
** You could not answer argument l)y a juko,*' ho informed his 
admirers, ** but tho Income-tax was the only tax of wiiich a 
** man wished ho paid a largei* proportion ; yet it was inquisi- 

torial and vexatious*^* The butterfly was soon oif again, 
and flew to the Game-laws^ which he wished to see largely' 


modified, but he did not 'want to see birds exteiminated* 
Conservatives who are alarmed at Radiodism of ihia type 
must bo very easily frightened. Sir Charles Diuec was of 
course more serious, but he e videndy spoke without having t^n 
the |ilUU9 to v<ahuu8t ttny of the subjects of his Radical manifesto. 
He was opposed both to direct and to Indirect taxation. Ho 
wished all indirect taxes of every kind to be removed, and at 
the same time ho 'was dead against the Income-tax. On tho 
other hand, ho was for reducing the public expenditure, prin- 
cipally by giving up Gibraltar, which be decided would save 
the country a million a year. Radicals of this stamp will not, wo 
may be sure, do much harm to any one. If any Conservatives 
aro inclined to shudder at die proposals of sucli speakers, 
they diould call to 'mind tho very dllTcrent way in 
which Mr. JUmntr wont to work when he led an Op- 
position which 'was really formidable. He knew his 
own mind ; he selected a special point, worked out thoroughly 
what ho hud to say on it, and drove his points homo with tho 
full powers of rliotoric and oxaggoration at his coniuumd. So 
long us Radicals set about thuir business iu exactly the 
opposite Avay, make very large proposals for changes with 
regard to law, or property, or finance, while they avoid 
debiils and show no mastery of tho elements of their subjects, 
liic country is sure to rate them at their proper value ; and 
liie tiny jH:bhlea they throw into the calm waters of current 
politics soon sink to the bottom, leaving tho suifaco os uu- 
ruDlcd <is before. 


M. TIIIEKS AND THE THIRTY. 

f^IIE Comniittco of I'hirty have marked out the limits within 
JL wliich tius cuiiblitutional controversy is for tho juri'seiit 
to be conliued. The Bill prepared by the Second Sub-C!uin- 
niitteo, uial anotlicr preparc<l by M. Tali-on*, rue to lorm the 
text of dit'cu^Mt'U, and at tho inocLhig oJ* the Coimnittoi' 
on Tui s(].)y .M. Tuikcs contrilmtcd a preparatory criticism of 
tluj priiH iii:il pru\ isiuii-i of tho two drafts. Theso ivlutu to tho 
cro.itiou nf a tjccund Cliambor, aed t!io relaLknis bcLwocii 
llio Frcsidoiit ari l tlio Ast»eiabiy. The Bill prejrarod by tlio 
Suh-Ci>mnuU£e placLS the cn-Mtit‘ii uf a Second (Jlianib'ir 
last iavxder; .M. Tallon’s Bill placts it first, M. Tuii:j:t> 
holds that ill of importance it ouglit to take prece- 

dence, but dc.cliue.-. himself w’illing to debate it cillier lirst 
or lust. Iri both dral’ts the Second Ciiumbcr ia treated rather 
as an dement in a future (Junstitution than as an addi- 
tion to the existing ouc. Tlio third articlo proposed by 
the 8ub>GomuiIttee i>ruvidcs that alln the separaliun of 
tho Natioiiul Assembly tho legislative power shall be exer- 
cised by two Uhainbers. M. Tallon’s Bill enacts that iu 
tlic month which shall precede tho date finally fixed for Tho 
separation, the A:5-sviably shall i»iovide for the nouiination 
of an Upper Chamber and determine the mode of nomiiiati\.n, 
tlio duration and diuracter of its powers, and ite relatiun.4 
both te the Executive and to the now Assembly. As regard;^ 
the relations between the Assembly and tho President, tho 
Sub-CoTumittec propose that lie shall ordinarily couimunicjito 
with the Chamber by message. But tlio purport of liis 
message may be to announce that he thiuka it necessary to 
take part in a debate, in which coso the discussion to which 
tho message reCcri's shall be suspended till tho next day. As 
soon as tho Prcvsldcut has spoken, tlie discussion is to ho 
agulti suspended, and be is on no accoimt to bo present when 
tho Chamber goes to a division. Laws for which urgency 
has been voted inu-.t bo promulgated by tho President williln 
three days of their adoption by the Assembly, unless ho, during 
this interval, sends a mesaago demanding a fresh debato on 
them. Ill the case of ordinary laws ho may demand after 
tho second reading that tho tliird reading shall bo put off 
for a monih. JkirTALLON’s schemo allows flio President to 
take part in debates without the formality of a previous 
message, but provides that a vote shall not l>e taken at tlio 
same tutting, and that the President shall not bo present at tho 
division. No special provision is made in this draft for laws 
for which urgency has been voted. Tho President is to havo 
a general su:ipensivo veto upon all resolutions adopted by tho 
Assembly. WJien this is exercised the Chamber Avill pro- i 
ceed to a fresh discussion in tho ordinmy course. 

M. TntKus has shown himself wonderfully pliable in tlio . 
presence of these two proposals. He is quite contented to 
postpone tho creation of a Becond Cliauibcr until closo of 
the Aewmbl/ti tcriu, bat he pleads fi>r twomllitbsof prapara- 
tion instead of one, and ibr the substitution of the word 
“ doetson " for the word “ nomination.’’ As regards the relations 
of the I’reeident to tlte Assembly, he dcoidedly prefers 
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M« Tallow’s plan, though bo expressly says that he can, if 
necessaryi accept the Sub-Committee's platu Thereupon, 
however, with an irony not perhaps quite iinintentioital, 
he devotes the rest of hia spe^h to an exposition of the 
inconveniences which will certainly follow from the adoption 

«f either. Thft resnlt of obliging ibo Prendcnl to rotiro 
fW>m the Assembly immedhitoly he has spoken will be to 
cause many dolays. Some of the most important debates siriso 
out of amendments propoBcd perhaps after the President will 
have left. He will thus bo forced to send a second or a tliird 
message announcing his intention to speak, nnd each time 
the Assembly will have to put off coming to a decision. Where 
uuostions of importance are concerned no Minister c:itt toke 
the place of the President, so that if oven a single statement 
is made in debate which the President wishes to contradict, 
t)ie whole machinery of a message and an adjournment must 
be calleci into play. Besides tliis tliero ore some subjects 
upon which it is not enough for the President to make a 
set speoch. What is wanted is such constant explanation os 
can bo given in the course of a debate anti in no other 
way. It is of little use lor ihe President to speak if ho 
must leave tno Chamber without hearing and answering the 
criticlsiu o1 which he will be the object as soon as his back is 
turned. L* the Committee insist that the Assembly shall 
do nothing when the President is present, except listen to a 
formal aiguincut, they will make discussion impossible. It 
will bo for them to consider whctlior in nnikiug discussion 
impossible they w'ill not make Parliamentary govoniinrnt 
impossible. Siill, et^en if they pusli matters to this length, 
M. TniEES will not utterly break with them. He is so anxious 
to come to terms that ho is willing ‘to make many sacrifices. 

In the matter of the veto M. Tiiif:ks insists on the ncceauty 
of the President being in a poBitiun to neutralize the ill effocta 
of any sudden oxcitciiicnt on the part of the Assembly. The 
Committee on the Army Bill, for example, bc‘g:in by being 
convinced that tlie Prussian miJitaiy organization must be 
imported into France, and ended by being conviuood of 
almost the exact contrary, lids prooees of conversion occu- 
pied a year ; nnd, supposing the Assembly to bo cijually 
carried away by some luisuikeu idea, there would be the Kimo 
need of time for it to come back to a sounder mind. For 
tills piu'pose a delay of a mouth is not sufliciozit; tln ro 
ought to bo an interval of at least threo months nilcr tho 
President has vetocHl a Bill before a fresh discussion on it 
can begin. There must be time for the Assembly to learn 
ihe opiuions of tho press and of tho proviiicoEh-^opinions Uie 
wisdom of which M. Th]KR.s declares that he daily has cause 
to appreciate — and to modify its conclusions in conformity 
willi them. 

In subjecting the proposals which tho Committee arc about 
to consider to this «x(X!cdiiigly frank criticism M. Thiers 
bos probably had two objects in view. One of these 
is the con version of a majority of tho Committee. 
Anxious as tho Bight has shown itself to bauisli the 
President from tho Tribune — an anxiety it must bo 
remembered in part cxcuao^l by the unduo pressure he has 
occasionally brought to befir on tho Assembly — tho incon- 
venieiiccs of the coinproinise now suggested are too serious uot to 
cauce some liesitatiou on tlic part of liioso who meditate encoun- 
tering them. Tho animus of a section of tho Sub-Committee is 
ahown by the fact tJiat two of the meuibcrs propose tliat the 
right of ileuuiadiiig a fresh discussion shall uot be given to 
tho President except when he has not spoken in tho Chamber, 
and tliat tlie right of speak iug in tho Chambor shall not 
1)0 given to him in debates rni iiitcrpel]:itions. M. Tui2:r$ 
pointed out that it is in cases of the greatest moment that 
the X^resident will' most desire to take part in tlie debate, 
and it is in cases whore ho Ims taken part in Iho debate 
witliout bringing the Assembly round to liis opinion that 
he will most desire to delay the execution of its decision. 
The object of this limitation, therefore, would be to tio one or 
other of the President's hands at thci very time when it is 
an^t important that he should liave tlie use of both. Tho 
object of the second limitation is. to make tho tribune little 
better tliaa . useless to the President, under cover of giving 
him ooceiis to it. In a political point of view the discussions 
arise out of interpellations are almost always of a graver 
character tlian those which arise out of Bills. Tlie really 
preying questions, whether of foreign or of homo policy, are 
ominarily stoi tcd in this way, and to enact that the President 
shall expresi np opinion on them is virtually to exclude him 
flrom pubhoaffairs. But though tbm axe membore of the Com^ 
piittee willing to go tlua len^^it does not follow that they con- 
atitute a majonty o£ the.xfi^^,. or that even tboee Who do 
go this length may not be shnkea in their determination by M. 


Thiers'.*) reasoning. If there is any chance of the Committee’s 
being inducnced in the direction he wishes to lead it, the long 
discussion in which M. Tiiieus proposes to involve mem- 
bers will give him eveiy opportunity of making that chance 
a certainty. At all events he can hardly foil to secure hie 

smd ob]6et, which is to malre an impression on the Asseoihly. 

SiipfroBingthe Committee to reject the modifications suggestM 
by M. T'hikrs, theuttiende of tho Government, and the reasons 
which have Jed it to n5<sumo that attitude, will be known as soon 
as their Report is read. M. Tuiers will, iu effect, have scoured 
the right of reply, because the speeches iti defence of tlie 
Report will necessarily take the shape of a comment on tho 
speeches which ho has delivered before the Committee. 
this means, too, the Government will have had time to press 
its views upon iufluential deputies, and to profit by expres- 
sions of opIni( 3 n ‘‘ in the press and in the provinces ’* before the 
discussion begins. M. Thiers's talent for Parliamentary 
finesse promises to stand him in good stead. 


MR. MOBLEY'S COMPROMISE. 

T HIvRE are signs that at tho eleventh hour of the Parlia- 
mentary recess tho Education League is lx*ginning to aco 
j tho diflicultiea which iio ih tho way of an unconditional 
• repeal of tho zgth Clause of the Plducatiou Act. In a speech 
: dclivorod at Bristol on Wednesday, Mr. Sam cel Morlev 
; admitted that, supposing the demand for repeal to be granted, 
it would ])ccome imperative llmt some moans should bo 
found of meeting the difficulty which the clause in question 
had been designed to meet. This is the first word, so fur os 
vvn know, that any mciiibor of the League has said on the 
subject, which involves a recognition that new soliools have to 
bo paid for. Hitherto the programme of the League has been 
I characterized by a simple trust in tho wiliingncss of tho 
! British ratepayer to put his hand in his purse which seems 
hardly justified by experience. The Government have bccu 
abuao<i for their obstinacy in maintaining Denominational 
schools as an iutegnd part of tho educational machinery of 
the country, without any allowacnco being made for the pos- 
sible ilifilculty of providing any other machinery to fill their 
place. The provision of a Board achool in every district has 
been treated as tlie most matter of courso tiling in the world. 
It Irib been assumed that the excision of u word or two 
from tho Education Act would do allUiat is wanted, that when 
the need for Board sclioola is created by virtue of there 
being indigent children to bo sout to tliem, the schools them- 
selves will arise as if by magic. We have again and again 
pointed out the onsoimdness of this expeotatiou. That a 
wonderful moral impulse is occasionally comoximicatcd to 
whole communities at once is shown by the example of tho 
Crusiuhis ; but if tho ratepayers come forward aa soon us the 
25th Clause is out of the way and build a School Board school 
wherever there is a parent who cannot atlbrd to pay tho school 
fee, Mr. Dixon will liavo provetl himself a greater preacher 
than PvTRft ihe Hermit. Mr. Morlet, or, more accurately, 
the authors of the pajier of which Mr. Morlky made himself 
the cx])oneut, are evidently beginning to feel uneasy lest 
the mii'acle which is to make stingy men Uberai an^i 
poor men careless about money should not come off tkilesc all. 
It is u real advanco to admit that the 251)1 Cliiute 
designed to meet a diiliculty. Tho common view- among 
members of tho League has hitherto been that it vtm 
inserted in tlio Bill out of malice aforethought. Mr. 

Forster saw hU iqiportunity of iujuriug tho Dissen- 
ters, and the tcmpbition to betray hia ol<l friends vn\& too 
stroug to bo resisted. The crime was all the mom aUractivo 
because it was ubsoJutoly unnecessary. There is some sig- 
uilioance in the choioo of Mr. Mooley as one of ilia four persons 
who sliould draw up tho statement of tho concessions which 
the League liavc made up their minds to Insist on. Ho is uot 
among those who would refuse Air. Forster any phioo for re- 
pentance. Indeed ho confcsdca* that when the Education Act 
was uuder discussion lie thought better of it than most.of Jiis 
frimids did. He has seen the error of his way since then, but 
stil ho is a late convert, and if tha foiled calf has beau killtnl 
in bis behalf^ a share of it may still be reserved lor Mr. 
Foustkr. a spirit of commomise is so valuable aa cleincnc 
in educational controversy wat we are ^ady to wolooino^ tlm 
slightest cvideUoot of its prosonco, and for this reimu, if for 
no otbeiy Mr. Morlry's proposal deserves careful con- 
Biderailon. 

The difficulty he has to meat is this Gh^*n a diatrict in 
whioli sufficient school nocommodatiou is furnishod by Deno- 
minaUomilBdsoolSi and » child whose parent is unable to pay 
4he school fee ; how, when compulsion has once been made 
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uniyerBn], in this cliild’s schooling to be provided? So Jong 
IM the 25th Clause renuiins nud is acted ux)on, everything goes 
smoothly. The parent sends his child to tUo Denominational 
school nhioh Jic likes best, and the School Hoard pays the 
fee. But if the 25111 Clause is repealed, the School Board will 
liavo no power to pay the fee in a Denominational school. 
As regards this one child there will be an educational famine 
in the midst of cduciitional plenty/ Hitherto the expedient 
proposed by the League lias been tlio building of a school 
supported out of thd* r«‘\tes and controlled by the School 
Board for the exclusivo use and benefit of this solitary inhuit. 
It may be admitted that there is something grand in an 
adherence to principle which prefers to incur .in outlay of 
some hundreds of pounds rather than pay threepence a week 
to a Denominational schoolmaster for teaching a child the 
throe It’s. But ratepayers for the mopfc part do not belong to 
the heroic order. They .nro more likely to dwell 011 the £ict 
tlmt for throcpenco .a week the child can bo educated just ns 
efTectually as for an ex|)cndituru of many hundred times that 
amount. The triumph of religious eqiudity might be Hocured 
by the child remaining away from school allogcthcsr, but the 
Education L^^uo exists for other purposes ns well as for 
the profw.gnt.ion of Mr. ^Iiau.'s theories; and this rcllention 
bus probably been instrumental ii\ quickening the inventive- 
ness of Mr. MoiiLEr nn<l liis triends. Ho sees that the rate- 
payers in the vast majority of cases would bl.eadily refuse to 
build a school under the circumsUincca supposed, and that it 
would be utterly iirqx^ssibio to pass or work sin Act of Parlisi- 
mont ordering them to build one. Accordingly, ho suggests 
that wherever Bulllcicnt scliool siccommodation is provided by 
Denominational schools in any school dibirict, the School 
Board shall be tlio manager of one or more of these schools for 
the purpose of controlling them during the hours of secular 
instruction, tho building to be retained for all other purposes, 
and at all other times, by the existing management. When 
this compromise is found to bo impracticable, then, and then 
only, the School Board shall bo bound to provide a new school. 
Wc have no wish to speak disrespectfully of any honest eifort 
to devise a settlement of what ia undoubtedly a serious 
educational difliculty. But if Mr. Morley will only think 
the matter out, he will see that there ia something un- 
dignified in appealing to Denominational school maruigcrs 
to help him in injuring*— or at all events in doing what 
is intended to injure — Doiiomi national schools. "We can- 
not possibly — ho makes the iSchool Board say — pay you lor 
educating tho childre n whom the law obliges us to educate. 
But if you will bo kind enough to hand over your school to 
us lor a certain number of hours every day, wo will under- 
take to educate them at your expense. It is pretty safe to 
assume that, except in cases where tho Denominational school 
is already on its last legs, or where tho managers hold tho 
sound but unusual view that secular instruction may bo dis- 
joined from religious instruction witliout any harm being doiio 
to Denominational teaching, this olfcr will bo declined as 
something not much betbir tliau an insult. Mr. Mouley 
perhaps hopes that the School Board will then bo able 
to pereuado the ratepayers to build a school, on the plea that 
tlio necessity arises from the perverseness and obstinacy of tho 
Dcnominationalista. It is moro probable that they will ask 
why children cannot bo sent to tho Denominational m;hool 
for the purposes of secular instruction, and the intervention 
of the ikhool Bufird confined to ensuring that tliey enjoy tlic 
full protection of the Conscience Clause. 

Supposing, however, that tlie School Board finds some 
Denominational school willing to como in to its terms, or 
persuades the ratepayers to provide a school in which 
indigent children may be taught without suspicion of 
Denominational contamination, another diiGcuUy may still 
remain. Mr. Morlet proposes that school districts shall be 
enlarged— ^apparently for the purpose of having a wider choice 
of Denominational schools to work upon, and an increased 
area fix>m which to raiso money if it has to bo raised. The 
result of this change will bo to increase tho inconvenience—* 
which would certainly be felt in many coses even if the dis- 
triots remain as they are— of children being compelled to pass 
the door st a school giving efficient instruction in order to go 
to a more distant scliool giving perhaps less efficient instruc- 
tion. Inn district containing half-a-doxen Denominational 
schools, one situated perhaps in a remoto comrur accepts the 
offer of the tSchool Board. Thereupon the child of on in- 
digent parent living in an opposite corner to be taken 
away f^om another Denominational 6 c1k>/ with which his 
parent ia perfectly satisfice*, wd leado to walk six or eight 
lailca a day in order to^c^ the principle of religious 
equality absolutely inviolaM If compulsion can be worked 


with this needless irritant superadded to those which unavoid-* 
ably attach to it, English, parents will show themselves un- 
expectedly txiticut of theoretical legii^tiou. 


UNIONISTS IN CONGRESS. 

W HAT is called a Trades* Congress has this week been 
held at Leeds. It is composed of delegates and mem- 
bers ’* ; but tlie difference between a delegate and a member 
is not very clear. ^Vc gather from a complaint which ban been, 
made that thoao Congresses have not altogether fulfilled tho 
object for which they were originally established. That object 
Boeins to have been to advertise the so-called working-inou who 
have given up work and nro now engaged in professionally 
rcpreficuting tho working classes in various forms of political 
.'igitation. Last year, however, several members of Parlia- 
ment contrived to get admitted to tlie Congress and made 
speeches, which fho ro]>orters, with a shocking want of dis- 
crimination, sent to their respective journals instead of die 
speeches of tho agitators. This abuse is now to be put 
:i to, and hencefortli nobody ia to bo invited to 

any of ihestj gatherings whoso oratory ia likely to eclipse 
that of the delegates and members.'* Perhaps it is juntas 
well that wo should have the plain and unalloyed opinions of 
the gentlemen >vho direct the oiierations of tho Trado Unions 
on some of the questions which are just now engaging so 
much attention. Before we look «*it tho arguments ol' tho 
Congress, it will be dtjuiniblo to exainiiie its facta. Tho 
lie]')ort of tho Council rejoices over the “ victory ** of the 
Newcastle engineers, and the cstablialiment of the nine hours’ 
day, and also sixjiiks of the results of tho bricklayers* and 
bakers' strikes in London, as if these, too, had been suc- 
cessful. In point of fact tho engineers were not victorious, 
inasmuch as they were glad at the end of several months to 
accept tho tcrnis wliieh were ollerod by their employers 
almost nt the outset of tho strike. Nor has the nino 
hours* w'orkii)g-day, in the sense in whirb it was demanded 
by tho men, been established at Nowcnstle or nnywhero 
else. Wlial tho ouguieors sought was a limitation of produc- 
tion ; whut they got was. only an increase of wages. They 
wanted to put a stop to overtime altogetlier, and failed ; uU 
that was conceded was tliat overtime shoiild begin to bo 
reckoned earlier iu the day than formerly, and this they could 
have had for tho asking without a striko at all. Tho com- 
promise which brought the bnckiayors’ strike to an end 
might also have been secured without an open rupture ; and 
tho bakers* strike, os everybody knows, was a failure. The 
report of the Oongross does not appear to have contained any 
censure on the gas-stokers for their violation of law and' 
reckless disregard of public interests, but several of tho 
speakers denounced in vehement language the cruelty and 
“vindictiveness** of tho judgo who tried the ringleaders. 
These arc rhetorical expressions which msiy bo usefully 
omitted from tho discussion of the question. Thcro is a veiy 
general impression, which wc certainly share, that tho sentence 
was too severe. A year’s imprisonment ia a very serious 
thing for a working-man who has a wiib and family 
dependent on his labour, and a more lenient sentence 
might have 8atisfie<l tho interests of justice. The 
feeling on this subject is, as far ns wo can judge, so strong 
and unanimous, oven among those least disposed to sympa- 
tliizc with or to iavour the policy of tho T'rade Unions, that 
the Home Hecketary might not unreasonably exercise tho 
Koyal prerogativo in favour of the prisoners. Tho question 
is not a very difficult or complicated one, and thcro has 
boon plenty of timo even for Mr. Bruce to make up his mind 
upon it. It is not desirable that the decision of tho Grom 
on such a matter should havo the sliglitest appearance of 
being due to any kind of coercion; and we cannot help 
thinlung that Uie Hove Slcretary sliould at once have con- 
sidered the miitcr, tmd have come to some decision upon 
it. Wliatovcr is done in such a case should bo done as tho 
result ( f a calm and deliberate conviction on tho part of the 
Miuistei, and on his own responsibilitj, and not in obedience 
to clamour and intimidatioD. 

^Vhatever may be thought of the severity of tho sentence 
which was passed on the gaa-stokers, dicre cannot be the 
slightest doubt that they committed a criminal act. Mr. 
LisiiUAN, tho President of tho Congress, observed that “ Trade 
'' unionists had little idea that, under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, for the oiTence of leaving work without 
** notice they could be convicted of conspiracy.'' If Trade 
I'nicuists had no idea of this, it *is tatber imj^rtant that it 
should he brought home to their Jttmds. . Mr. Lishxak also 
said diat * tho time had gone by fbf^tjj^ial lawi Trade 
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ITnionisti^ and that there ms no reason why they dbonld 
“ not come mider the oommon law of tlie land ” ; and we 
fully agree with the remark. On the other hand/ how- 
ovefi Unionists must not expect to be exempted from the 
operation of the common law of tho land merely because 
it docs not happen to suit ihoir projects. Mr. Justice 
Brett^s judgment, as reported, is not quito so clear m 
could be wished, but it is impossible to siiy whether this is 
tho fault of tho Judge or of the reporters, llo is said to have 
laid it down that ** a combination to do anything to causo 
** annoyanoe, or in tho way of unjustifiable interierence which 
‘‘ in the judgment of dio jury would have the effect of annoy- 
** ing or interfering with the minds of ordinary persons 
“ carrying on such a business us that of a gas company," was 
a conspiracy; but ^‘unjustifiable intorferenoe ” is a phrase 
which begs tho whole question. What is unjusiihable inter- 
ference ? It is obvious that, oven if notice were given in a 
regular way, a strike, or tho throat of a strike, would have 
tho offect of annoying or interfering with tlic minds of ordinary 
persons carrying on business. If that is a criminal conspiracy, 
wo can only say that society is honeycombed with conspira- 
cies. It is quite clear, for example, that tho Civil Service 
Stores arc combinations which annoy and interfere with the 
minds of ordinary portions engaged in the sale of groceries, 
and the directors, on this reading of the law, are each liable 
to a year's imprisonment. All kinds of manufacturers and 
salesmen combine (or tlio purpose of regulating their respec- 
tive trades, and oypceially of keeping up prices, and should 
therefore be prosecuted. When employers give notice of a 
reduction of wages, they annoy and interfero with the 
minds of their men just as much as the men annoy and 
intertero with the minds of the masters w*hen they threaten 
to strike. 

We are hound to suppose that when Mr, Justice Brett 
spoke of unjuslifijible interference ho was thinking of some 
criminal act ; and to leave work without notice, iu breach of 
an engagement, is undoubtedly a criminal offence. There 
appears to be a good deal of misapprehension both as to the 
scope of the Trade Unions* Act and the Criminal Law relating 
to Violence Act, and as to the nature of tho law of 
conspiracy. Tho Acts wo have mentioned were passed 
only for the pTirposo of (diminating “ restraint of tnulo ’* 
as au oloniont of criminality. It may bo .assumed that 
it was intended to make strikes legal, and a combination 
to strike, supjiosiiig the strike to bo conducted in a regular 
and peaceful manner, would therefore he removed from the 
category of criminal conspiracies. But the general law of con- 
spiracy is still applicable to Unionists just Uic same as to nou- 
Unio)iists ; and whatever may bo doubtful as to the law of 
conspiracy, it is at least a^rtain that a conspiracy to commit a 
crime is a crime. It seems to have been somewhat hastily 
assumed that Mr. Justice Brett was not entitled to take into 
account tlie injury to tlio public resulting from tho misconduct 
of tho gas-stokers. If tho strike hud been a regular aud 
legal strike, tho stokers could not have been held responsible 
for any inconvenience or injury to the public. It is absurd 
to say that any class of men are liound to go on working for 
an indofiuito period at a rate of wages which they consider 
insufficient, simply became their leaving off work would bo 
annoying to the public. The public has no more right to compel 
'men to work for it against their will than any private employer. 
On the other hand, however, when a crime has been com- 
mitted, tho judge in passing sentence is not only entitled, but 
bound, to look at tho actual and possible consequences of tho 
crime. A strike of bricklayers without notice would be a 
crime, but its consequonces would net go beyond a certain 
amount of loss to Uie builders, and of inconvenience to persona 
who might be waiting for houses. It is obvious that a strike 
of railway signalmen without notice in tho middle of tho night 
would be a crime of more serious magnitude. It might lead 
to the destruction of a vast amount of valuable ]>raporty 
and of thousands of lives. The gas-stokers not only diu 
not care whether tho inhabitants of London sufTerod from 
their ^dden desertion of their posts, but desired and intended 
that they riiould suiTer, and dditerately doomed diem to 
their late in order that it might bo the means of iniluoncing 
-As it happened, the stokers were dis- 
a{>pomted, but their intentions unquestionably aggravated their 
crime. 

Tho temper of the CongrssiL was Sufficiently indicated by 
>the uproM which was pxoanfii by the President's innocent 
•remark that, in his opiuiou,. of the strikes whidi had 
recently oocurred were and injudicidus. The 
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ianity. It would appear that, in the opinion of the Congi^ 
strikes are pait of the sacred rites of the industrial rellgiOQ^ 
and thot there is a peculLar sanctity about them which places 
them beyond the reach of criticism. Tt might have been 
supposed that tho intorests of working-men depend a good 
deal upon whether iheir strikes are opportune and judi- 
cious or the reverse, and that a friend could hardly do them 
a greater service than by ivarning them against rash and 
unprofitable movements of this kind. But then to hint that 
a strike could under any possible circumstances bo mjurious 
would bo a reflection on those who arrange and direct such 
things,^ and this happens to bo the very class represented 
at th6*Ck)ngrcsa. Nobody denies that the men of any trade 
liave a right to strike if they choose, but it does not follow 
that by striking tlicy invariably promote their own interests. 
It is doubtful whether strikes Lavo had the effect of raising die 
rates of wages; indeed there is some reason to believe that they 
have tended to retard the advance of wages which was gi*adually 
taking placo through other causes. However tliat may be, it 
is tolerably certain that, when the loss of wages to toe men 
and die loss of capital to the trade are fairly reckoned up, 
even an apparently successful strike will be found in the end 
to bo a losing g:ime. Jn the present strike of colliers in Soutli 
Wales, some of the Unionists hare been using their influence 
to induce the intn in charge of tho pumping-engines in the 
mines to withdraw. If die engines were stopp^, ilia pits 
w^ould quickly be flooded. The result would be that, when 
die strike was over, several months would elapse before the 
men could begin to earn wages, and the expense of getting 
the water out of tho mines would of course be so much 
deducted from tho fund at tho disposal of the pro- 
prietors for paying wages and carrying on their bmdiicss. 
Nothing was said at the (Congress to show that the managers 
of the Unions have recovered from the delusion that whatever 
injures Uie masters must necessarily be a proportionate benefit 
to the men. A good deal of nonsense is doily talked and 
written i t regard to arbitration between employers and their 
men. Arbitration is poesiblo only when the quarrel Las been 
reduced to an issue of facta, and it is probable that when this 
stage of tho controversy has been reached arbitration will be 
found to be 6itj)erfiuous. It ia evident that in Soutli Wales 
the only qucjition is which side is the stronger and has the 
greater cajmeity for endurance. The history of arbitration 
shows clearly enough th.at neither masters nor men will long 
submit to au adverse decision if they think they can gain any- 
thing by renewing the contest. 


BYRON AND UIS WOUSUiriTRS. 

A CURIOUS controverfy bos rr^cntly sprung up in tho Times 
as to the accuracy of a well-lniown lino m Childe Ifarofd, 
More than fifty years have elapsed since the publication of the lost 
canto of that poem, and during that time many thousands of 
readers must have learnt by heart tho address to the Ocean, mud 
mnny hundreds at least bavo been shocked by tbe ungramiuatical 
substitution of “ lay ” for lie.” It is rather odd, thertfore, that 
the reading should now be undergoing a discussion as animated as 
though the fiaw had just been discovered in Mr. Tenn^'son's lu^t 
poem. It is jet more surprising to find that there are ^tili many 
persons who, not content with admiring the magnificent vigour of 
Byron's poetry, iusut upon believing that it is absolutely free from 
faults. Ono class of enthusiaf^ts holds that “lay,” being obviously 
a vulgarism, _ cannot have been written by Byron. I'ho various 
readings which have been suggested ore so obviously feeble, how- 
ever, that this modo of escaping the difficulty does not deserve auy 
serious notice. Mr. Murray's statement as to the authority of the Mis. 
is conclusive ; and none of the verbs which can bo subslilutf^ 

“ lay ” have any merit beyond that of being intransitive. Another 
class admits that Byron made a mistake, but rognrds it as wrtmg 
to dwell upon it. Ono of these gentlemen quotes a phrase from 
Emjiish £arda and AVofrA Rsvieteers : — 

" But hold I ” exclaims a friood, *• some neglect ; 

Thi»— that— Slid t'otlier line secern inoonoot.*' 

What then ? Thu svlfsaine hhiiiitcr Pope goi ; * ' * 

^ And cjirdcss Drydim— *• Ay, bnt Pyc has not/* 

Indeed !— Til granted* faith 1 but what cure I ? 

Bettor to err rath Pope than shine with Pye. 

This IS nil very well ; but it does not meet the case. Neitli^ PopA 
nor Hrydeu, a.'j fur aa wo can remember, though wo .wii.ot pledge 
ottiaolvce to maintain tlie negative, has , made this psnicuiur 
blunder, l^opc, indeed, not unfrequer tly (klU into ^rrmiiiaticul 
errors from m excessiv * 'ovo of compn.‘4«non ; ond^ it may he— u»r 
upon 'hat subject wo ^avst admit on cutiro Ignorance— that 
lyo does not, But then there is i. necessity for “orruig 
with Pope ” becauso you do not * j|hinfc with Pye.’* Th« 
argument would be cffcctiv;'^ only as siust critics who shoala 
that Byron was mferior to 1 s because he had fnilofi 
into hlundeia from which Pye is free, and nobody, as far 
we kBow> has said anything .vo silly. Whatever may be Byron s 
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llliritA. they euroly Bhould not Uiiid us to his &ults. Ho con't 
luiTO faults ! rsplies a atUl more onthusiastic writer. Byron is by 
'to the peatost of English poets since Milton and therefore we 
should humbly submit to any Tulgadsm or grammatical soledsm 
of which he may be guilty. Byron must be rt^garded ns on in* 
falliblo being who is super grammaUcam/’ As the captain of a 
ship ‘^makea it’’ twelve o’elocki so Byro7i's lauguajm mu.<it be 
taken not .*» rccoguislngi but as eonstituting, the law. Wc do not 
know, indeed, whethcrthis privilege is limited to Byron himself, 
or whether a usage cnee consecrated by him is supposed to becomo 
henceforward part of the language. The oxtreine of fanaticism 
would be rcBChod the admirer who should continue piously to 
commit the same blunder as the god uf his idolatry, if every- 
body who m^laced words <!ould take refuge under the jplea of 
Byron-worsbip, the sect would be painfully numerous. It » to bo 
hoped, however, that the admirers of popular authors will show 
their enthusiasm in some other way than by barbarously mutila- 
ting their mother tongue. Precedents can be quoted from widely 
read books for nearly every postileut misuse of languf^ which is 
current amongst us. To take an obvious instance, Dickens did 
much towaiib hopelessly confounding thu prcvaleut confusion 
between "mutu^’*and “common,** w’hen, in spite of protest, ho 
insisted upon giving to his novel the title of Oar Mtttual Frimuh 
There is aiwajs a tendency towmds degeneration through the ina- 
bility of the careless and ignorant do recogniKc the finer distinctions 
between nearly synonymous wonls, and persons who aro capable 
of better things should do their best to loMSt any authority, iiow- 
ovor venerable, under cover of which attempts mu made to 
obliterate shades of meaning.^ A wilful blindness to tho errora uf 
Byron, even if it does not involve the condonation of similar 
errors in inferior widters, is to bo condemned in the interests of 
poetry as well as in the interest of tho language itself. A 
poet is an artist in woids; and popular readers are not 
aware how greatly tho charm of the most exquisite poetir 
depends upon a line sense of proprieties of language whicn 
they consider as finical and pedantic. Tho misuse of a singlo 
word may destroy the charm of a passage ns decidedly as a 
false note in music. It is tlie ily in the pot of ointment 
which poU^ons the aweetnesa of the sentiment; tho liitio rift 
within the lute which introduces a jarring note, even when wo 
are scarcely conscious of the cause of our tno t^vauce. To what, 
for^ example, U owing the enduring charm <ii such an exquisite 
lyric os Herrick's “Gather ye rosebuds while ye may/* 
or of Cowpers “Loss of tho Royal George”? I'ho 
sontimout in each of these poems is not only commonplace, 
but is delightful because oomnionploco. Tho beauty of them 
dejMnds upon the expression in the simplest language of (h oughts 
which are familiar to everybody. But of course it is not i 
enouj^ to express common thoughts in simple language, or Tato 
and Brady, to say uothiiig of l)r. Watts, would be groat poets. 
The quality needed is an exquisite souse of propriety in the use 
of words, which in amongst tlio mro^t of endowments ; and which, 
where it exists gives a charm, ns imspeakablo os it is impossible 
of analysis to tho utterance of a truism which in loss skilful 
hands would strike us ns trite nnd wearisome. To maintain a 
high standard of excellence in poutical worivmansbip is therefore 
the main serrice which criticism can loader to poets ; »nd m4tre 
harm would Ixi ilone by encoiiragiug la.\ity in such matters than 
even by a grudgmg Tecoj[piitiuu of the merits which muku us 
unwilling to admit the existence, of faults. 

Tho coutrovoT!^, therefoio, may be summed up very briefly. 
Bynm has clearly injured a tine passage by a gross vulguriezn, and 
it U a thousand pities that it cannot bo excised* But it can 
neither be oxcisod nor overlooked by ii critic ,wbo is hiitlifiil to 
his duty, and we should not consent to sfu rihee the laiigungo to 
the iulferc'sts of a Byron or even of a Shakspearo. It is rather 
curious to discover that Byron should still have disciples i-oady to 
propose such a sacrifice. It might have been supposed that tho 
, ilyron fever was over. No writer of anything like equal power 
ever committed so many poetical sins for the .sake of 1c.mi)oraiy 
popularity, and Byron oommltted them with his eyes open. We 
need not diaputo the statement that ho is the greatest of our 
pools since Milton. Our judgment will probably depend, upon the 
relative importance which wo attributo to diflerent poetical 
endowments. Nothing in Byron appeals to our deepest moral 
sentiments so foicibly os Home of Wordsworth’s odes and sormets ; 
nor is ho ever so purely and etliercally poetical as SlicUey in bis 
loftier moods; but if sheer strength oi human passion, finding 
expression in language of corret^ponding vigour, gives a man a 
' title to the highcat place in poctiy, it mu.**! bo admitted 
•that Byron can put forward a very powerful claim in 
“Spite Oi all his affectations and lus brutalities. Wo are yicver 
' In favour, however, of arranging poets in order of znorit 
*ss young gentlemen aro bebig arranged just now in tho Mathe- 
matical Tnpos at Cambridge. Wo know of no satisfactory 
scale whicli will enable us to say, for cxoinplo, that CAi/Je 
JIarM dmtrvcb tfOOC nwrlcBt and the or ifooi. 

Bui, considering how oonb^icuously ByAuu's puetry is a mixlure of. 
strengih nod wevriiDnss^ oi ennobling and debusing pasidona, and 
how evsD' in hie loftiest pow-^agos them U porLentible a false note 
of affectation; we should hav‘o thought that thL day of iadisori- 
sainating admintioa ought ie be over. In ths veuy passage, to 
axamjde* which h*<w provoki^l thiedispute, tbs jse of the word 
** lay “is by no tteans worst fault The aensi* cf ibo otemal 
and wiobangeaMe charat^cer of tho ocean is, indeed, given ^.ith 
ediPtlliUwpQim^ laiseobjectioiiitaQneartwa. 
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I phn^. But when Byron gives a nisantbropieel tnin to a lo*' 
I Hoction which is rathermelancholy than torrible,.hoiBinmdiat6ly 
I becomes strained and unnatural. It is not a true entithesie to 
say that the ocean despises tho vile strength which man wieldii for 
osirth's destniction. Man cannot destroy tho earth any more than 
ho can destroy the sea ; and tho sea, so for from boing a masto who 
can, whenever it pleases, send him bowling and shivering to his gods 
ill its playful spray, is in foot a very tnist worthy servant. We led 
that iuo poet is wilfully dwelling upon tho destructive agency of the 
ocean, and wilfully tuniing away from its great advantages in a 
commercial point of view. The power of man is shown as much 
in shipbuilding as in building towns; and the ocean would not 
have neen able to “ mar tho spoils of Trafalgar ” if it had not 
boeu helped by tbo Enelish cannon. It is not noeessory that 
a poetical argument should be bound to logical forms ; but in pro- 
portion ns it is palpably distorted for rhetorical purposes' it neces* 
aarily loses its effect. The same sense of. incongraity pursues us 
throughout Byron's poetry, and makes us foal that it is not the 
uUortLuce of the deepest emotions of humanity, but uf soiitiinents 
distorted and parverted by tho irregular passions of a nature 
ataiued by more than tlio average tdlowaueo of corruption. 

Excessive idolatry of popular writers is indeed a common failing 
at thu present day, and in ono sense it may suggest some excuse 
for ail oxuggerattid estimate of Byron’s poetry. As a rule, the 
living idols are those who roceivo tho moat unmixed incen^. 
There are two or throe authors iit tho present day whose merifo 
are undeniably great, and who may very posribly deserve most that 
bsnid of them oven by undificrinimating worshippers. At tlie same 
time, rift repuiatiou is quite safe till it has survived the generation 
in which it arose and loo school by which it was fostered. We 
inay*safely say that Pope was a great writur, because adiuirntion 
for much of his work has remained in spite of his dethroneiucut 
from poetical supremacy. But the iill-swallowuig devntioii to 
OK^em writers is not only rash, in so far as it is premature, but 
it is almost certainly wrong in many points, because it insititsupoii 
overlooking tlie defects of its idoUi Wo may say vpith con- 
siderable contiilenco that certain writers have obtained such a 
positiim that whatever they write is certain to bo received with a 
chorus of udulation. There may be an undercurrent of disapproval 
gradually ficcumiilating, and calculated, it may be, to produce on 
oxaggerated explosion whenever it becoints safe to give it a veut. 
But at present any hint that there aro spots upon certain suris 
is rccoived os a proof of the mean jealoiisy of the observer, 
and be is summarily ordered to hold his tongue. Poor Byron 
suffered in his day from excessive adulation and the recoil from 
adulation. By this time we might have hoped that a calmer 
judgment would have succeeded* It iceins, however, that thu 
zeal for his honour bums as brightly as over in some bosoius, and 
ono reason is that his fome is felt to provide a convenient counter- 
poise to tho fame of the idols who are now most fashionable. To 
pratse Byron is by implication to accuse certain modem \vriters of 
defci'ts foom which Byron was oomparativoly firoe. In fact, our 
modern school of poets is weak precisely where Byron was strong. 
With all his affectations and bia vreoknesses, he did nut fall into 
tbo errors of natnby-pambyism ; and be at least made a protest-^au 
uxaggemted and a brutal, but etill a very effective, protuat — against 
tht>. adoration of mere prettiiiess. which is so fatal a defect of our 
most recent school of art “There are chorda in the human 
heart,” 8aid poor Mr. Guppy; and we may add that there are 
piiN.siuns, though wo fTeqwmtly try to ignore the fact. Some of 
our poets seem to write for the benefit of young ladies, and to bo 
ambitious chiefly to lie upon drawing-room tables ; others seok^ to 
please small literary coteries, and lisp with affected simplicity 
in archaic costumes ; and some who boast of shocking the pro- 
priuttes only succeed in being indecent without showing the 
uia^ciiline vigour which alone can be a partial excuso for neglect 
of cunvontlonal decorum. Byron is tho last of our poets who, 
with all his faults, can bo said to have written for grown-up mon, 
and to hti\o made passion, instead of refined speeulation, the 
motive power of his poetry. Perhaps itis natural that, when looking 
back toliis writings from more sickly and academical performances, 
his merits should be unconsidously over-estimated. But, for all 
that, the sacred rules of truth forbid us to sanction tho uin^ of 
“ lay ” fop “ lie,” whatever tiie iugenuity of the excuses put forward 
in Us favour. 


MB. ukBBERT SPENCICR’S REALISM AND RBRKELBV. 

I T Is the commonest reproach of speculative intelloc^ that it 
destroys mote than it constructs. Wbamver truth there may 
be in this m a general way, It is certain that the very opposite 
tendency is sometimes to bo found in minds of groat c&bre. 
One such instanoe, we think, is now conmicuoua amongst 
ns in the person of Mr. Herbert Spencer, ilie constraotTve 
wer shown in his works is unsni^assed m this generation, 
deep and far-reaching insight, Li co-ordinating seemingly 
scattered facts, and in hannoiazuig seemingly diverse resu^ 
ho has no superior. But wheu be leaves the building up. o£ 
his own ideas and goes about to demolish uiheis which stand, or 
which he aupposes to stand, in tho way of his intended course, 
Mr. Bp'^.ncer tecomee a djffoi;!Bnt persoa. As a constenctivo^ 

S hilosopber he is great; as a tgitieof fdiilosopbyhsisIiaUato 
a even as other eritissb 

This dualily or dispn jportto BMberi 

hoar perhaps never €qbio< iA we laMg WMr 
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part 'entitled ^'Oeneral Analyaie'’’ he’oxahiineB &e tlieei^ of 
noivied^ in l^a courae of that proceaa he undertakes to 
MRifute idealiaaiy which he thinks to he neeessaiy in order to 
ensure the safety of his positive results. He diooses Berkeley’s 
doctmioi or rather the not uncommon misconoeption of Berkeley’s 
dootriue, as a sort of representative enemy* and spends some timo 
in attaekiim it in detaiL It is fortunate that Mr. J. S. Mill * and 
i’rofeSBor Iluxley f have not long ago given clear and trustworthy 
accounts of what Berkeley really taught. For these controversial 
chapters of Mr. Spencer’s book are, in our opiniun, likely to give 
a very misleading notion of Berkeley’s thought to readers who 
have not already formed au accurate one. Mr. Mill most truly 
says iu the beginniiiff of his essay that Berkeley’s adversaries Iwe 
generally ocouuied themselves in proving what ho never denied, 
aud denying wliat he never assert^ And this seems to bo in a 
great measure the case with Mr. Spencer. He does not confute, 
or even fairly meet, that which Berkeley in fiact held con* 
cerning matter. On the other hand, Beraeley’s real doctrine, 
as far as its negative part goes (the only part that now concerns 
us), is consistent enough with Mr. Spencer’s results, though it is 
not consistent with the huiguag>; in which tliey are expressed. 

At the outset of tlie diHCusaion, in announcing that ‘^wo 
have to take un tbe vexed question of subject and object,” Mr. 
Spencer says tnat, should the idealist be right, the doctrino of 
evolution L a dream.” If ** the idealist” means Berkeley, this is 
atrikia^ a false note already. The doctrine, of evolution is a 
acieutiuc theory which has for its object the explanation of 
phenomena — that is, the iuterpi-otalion of things such as they ap- 
pear to us in Urma of other things such as they do or might 
appear to us. To explain the phenomena is to show how we 
come to be affected with ideas in tliat manner and order wherein 
ihoy are imprinted on ourHeiisca,” Berkeley’s Vhilonous in the 
Third Dialogue between Ilylas and Phibnous, where this difliculty 
is anticipated and answered. Tho ascerlaining of order and con- 
nexion amongst phenomena is independent of the question whether 
we are to say that tho phenomena, ordor, and connexion whi(^ we 
know are supported by, or correlative U», somotihing which is not to 
bo known. To use an illustration somewhat in Mr. Spencor’s own 
manner, we may possibly doubt whothor a diagram we sec on a 
.screen bo a iigure actually drawn on tbo screen or a projected 
iiungo. But this doubt makes no difference iu our certainty 
as to tho goomotrical properties of the ffgure. Accordingly we 
do not see how it is either uccoessary or relevant for Mr. Spencer 
io stand forth ns a champion of the natural belief of mankind, 
ovou ou the assumption that what ho defends really Is the 
lUitiural belief of nnuikimi This, of course, amounts to saying 
timt wo consider the value of what he has to any about tho 
Knowable to be independent of his doctrine about tho Du* 
knowable, so that they need not stand or fall together. Wo 
cannot now show cause tor this position at large ; but it is well to | 
explain clearly that wo do hold it, and thoroforo feed at liberty to I 
treat tho chapters now in question as au excrescence on the 
general plan of Mr. Spencer’s work. 

However, Mr. Spencer has perauadeil himself that the 
fundamental assumptions of philosophy must be secured by a 
counter-attack on tho metaphysicians, which ho calls tho negative 
iustilicaiion of realism, and so he attacks them one and all. Ho 
begins by charging them with excessive confidence in reason, 
aud with setting up reason against perception when they cannot | 
prove, and have no bustuoss to suppose, perception loss likely 
to he right. But there is in truth; no questiou of a ** trial of 
Benson verm Perception.” The object of Mr. Spencer as tveli 
as of those from whom ho differs is to employ reason, not to 
contradict perceptiou, but to find out what it really is and what 
it moons ; a process which doubtless involves the contradiction of 
. varinus confused notions os to what it is that wo perceive. We 
have to decide, not whether to believe or disbelieve the evidence 
of our senses, but which to choose amongst rival Interpretations 
of their evidence. If auy one 'sets up reason sgmnat perception, 
it is not Berkeley, vriio over and over again asserts the reidity of 
pereeption:-* 


Do I not know tids to bo a mat atono that I htand on, and tliat which I 
sec before my eyes to be a rcfd tree ? ... To be plain, it in my itpinion 
that the real things are those very things I see and fbel, and perveive by 
my semes. ... A picoo of RcmiUo bicail, for instance, would stay my 
stomatii better than ton ibousand limes as much of that lasenuble, uu- 
intelUgibls, real bread you speak of. 

And tbe vindkator of porcopiion is Mr. Spencer, who may 
” for pen, ink, and paper, Hke another man,” to write 
its dofenco, hut what any one of them is in its own true nature 
he deelama positively he knows nott» only tkat there is an 
nnknoroWe x^ity under these dunging shapes. This seems to 
us to be, not defonding peroeptioii, but setting up something, be it 
reason or uaveason, m flat contiadi^on to perception and to 
the auror a cm wammg that *^rea8(m mn do xmthi^ meyre than 
re^neile the testjaaoHiea of paioeption with one another*” 

vluohaUthet^ thoagfaf bftteir mdied 

to expa* the 

rodo ott^ would pttiw Bathing ftioj lufcct, ftar fta ^ U 
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Mtd of an tmuenae amouTft of undoubted niatlMiniiifi^ tnitii. 
And if the objection wero sound, thought and language would lu 
ihst bound to one another, and neither emdd ever advance. Bus 
tile verbal eritieiams adduced do not make out the preporitien. 
Mr. Spencer first lakes Berkeley’s sentence : " ^y 1 hhva 
tile ideas of light and ooloun,” and ^boratsfy sntanglea it 
by such consideiutione as that eight involves an eye, and the 
eye itself involves ideas ^ colour, and so on. But overmuch teal 
for the fundamental relation of subject and object has led here to 
a confusion between the subketive and the objective way of locfit- 
ing at thii^ Spoalong subjectively, my own sight, as a vivid 
mauifestatiou ” fin Mr. Spencer’s phrase), does not nooessarily 
involve au eye, tiiough it does involve certain clenientB oi* the 
kind tolled muscular aemsationa, which do iu fact, but quite other- 
wise than in the act of sight, Come to be known as correlative to 
an eye. i might see very well, though I had never seen the re- 
fiecUoii of my own eye, nor an eye of any other creature, nor 
knew that there was such a thing in nature. Speaking objectively, 
on the other hand, sight, as an optical iyt physiological phenomenon 
to he explained, does involve an eye. But that is another matter, 
and is foreign, as wo conceive, to Berkeley’s intentiou in IhU 
sentence, which is, os roference to the context shows, to restrain 
the meaning of aiff/U to subjectively considered ideas of light 
and colours.” As between subject and object tho organism is not 
a medium, but part of the object. Why is Berkeley worse off 
when ho says our sensible U>dy, rightly considered, is nothing 
but a coDipIexion of such qualities or ideas os have no existence 
diHtinct from being perceived by a mind,” tbun Mr. Herbert 
Spencer when ho says it is a ccurtain portion of the ” vivid 
aggregate” correlated iu a peculiar manner to the faint 
aggregate ” of manifostatioTis — that which is manlfeated and that 
to which it is inanifestod being alike iu tl^iselvea unknowable ? 

A second paazle is made out of JUume’a use of the word 
impreaBtotia. 1 walk gradually up to a man, at first too far off to 
bo distinguished, till my eye is close to one button of hts coat, 
aud 1 SCO no more. In all this series of ebauging states of 
cunsclousuess, what in my visual impression of a man? asks 
Mr. Spencer; and from paradoxical anawera he finds rofu^ 
in ** something that impresses audd»omething that is impressed^” 
But there is no single or coniproheiisive ^ visual impression of 
u luan,” unless we choose to give that name not to the phasGS 
thomselvos, but to tho continuous relations amongst them. Tbo 
state of [\ivid] consciousness existing at any moment during the 
time m which conscaou^'ness is imdergoing there diangc*s” is 
accompanied by the remembrance of past c^'niiiiuous vmiationa 
and expectation of other continuous variations to oome. It will 
bo found that attention to this point removes the supposed diffi* 
cullies by supplying tho continuity and permutienco which Mr. 
Spencer thinks himself driven to seek in two independent 
and incomprehensible existences. As to the question : At what 
stogo between Reeing the whole mim aud seeing only a button 
does tho impression cease to be tho impression oi amiuj P it is a 
mere verbal puzzle. What we mean oy scoiog a man is reeitig 
enough to inter a man from (how. complex tho inference ia Mr. 
l^pcuccr has himself pointod out elsewhere); and how mu^ 
is enough depends on tbo dicumstances in each case. A 
sentry who shoots at the gleam of one button in the dark may 
sny ho has seen riio euemyjm tho result shows that the button was 
on a coat, and an enemy inside tho coat. 

Moreover, tho ” something that impressos and something that is 
Impressed ” explain nothing. As theymre in Iheturelvea unknow- 
able, so are tho relations between them;^ and we are at a lore to 
see how impressions or anything else are 'the more inteUigiUo for 
being referred to unknowabld relations between unkoowablo 
existences. ” How is it possible,” asks Berkeley, ** £ should bo 
assured of the reality of this thing, which I actually see in tlus 
place, by supijosing that souio unknown tiling, which 1 never did 
or can see, exists after an unknown manner, iu an unknown place, 
or in no place at all ? And he amply shows, not merely that, 
this something which impresses ” explains nothings but tlmt no 
intelligihlo notion of its existence can be framed. 

From *^The Words of ISletaphysIcians ” Mr. Herbert .Spencer 
passes to '<The Beasonings of Metaphysicians,” and mv\kes 
against Berkeley in particular the charee of unfairly using the 
facilities of imaginary conversation. This accasation is Htartiing. 
Our belief has always been that PhiloDous deals with all tbe objec- 
tions which were known iu Berkeley’s time— not to say that he anti- 
cipates mo:6t time havo occurred smeo. In reading Perrier's el^uent 
and Acuto developments of his position one is constantly forced to 
observe how difficult it was for tbe most zealous and clrer-sighCed 
follower to do more than develop w'hat the leader had laid duwn. 
But,* at all evento, Mr. Herbert spencer’s instance of evasion is re>t 
happily chosen. The question and answer ho objects tp ore 
these 

Phil. Is your matariAl sabsUmce a scoreless heieg, or a bclag endowed 
with S 1 UM and romiptiion ? 

Htl. It <i?sciiselc!U without doubt. 

(lo sayr. Hylas imgi«t have brougt>. Fhilonous to a stand by 
aaiWBi^.g dther timt matoial substQ o is a being endowed with 
sense and percep^lm or that he cuiui' c say. Now either of these 
answers, so flir fWi:ii do*JQg Hylas . y good, would only hasten 
his discomfiture. Thefi&v.. would be^. jump tc Berkeley ’sultimMe 
ccodurioi:^ timt all pemnt.ent existem. iemtivb divine mind; m 
second would at once ooncode, what Bylss is sBerwaids diivto 
adi^ that whsB.Jm sp^ of reatter ha knows not ^at 
mom* We have no spree to discure Mr. /Efpenceris oontiaustr 
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of the idialogiie ns it ought to bnve been ; but it appears to us 
to involru ii fallacy which the author in his bettor judgment 
would If the lu.it man to bo deceived by, tho coniusiou of the 
monniiiir »f a namo-^to wit, material aubstaucu — with the reality 
of the tiling denoted. 

Tiiero am other arguments against idctilisin, all resting on ilio 
aamo fundamental misooncoption, as wo contiot but deem it, of 
what idealism roal^ asserts. Wo nolo, as a specimen, the 

** aigUlUOflli from priority ” !— 

Up to a considerably advanced stage of his montal development, every 
one tliinks of properties, not shuply ns implying objects, but os l^lng 
ohjcctivoly svhat they seem to him i<iibjectivelv. . . . Kvcii the inetaphy- 
Sudan, iierplcxed by involved rea.^oiiiiigs, will not fail to rememlier that 
originally he regaruod colours m inlicp'iit in the suhslances distiiigfiislieii 
by them ; that sweetness was conceived as nn intrin^^ic pro^Tty of sugar; 
that haidness and softness were supposed autually to dwell in stones atul 
in flesh. 


Even 00 ; but this belief which Mr. Spencer calU realistic, is 
tho vary atroughold of idealism, or at any rato immaterialism. 
This is just what llerkoley contends for, that tlie common 
voico of mankind has nothing to say about any occult Tcality 
of things HS distinct from the sensible things. It is i’hilonouH, 
not Ilylos, who cannot for his life help thinking Diat snow is 
white and lire hot, and points out that if you ask tho 

g ardener why he thinks yonder Aicrry*treo exists in the gar- 
en, ho shall tell you, because bo sees and feels it. It is the 
idealist whose philosophical thought justifies his natural thought, 
and who refuses to separato tho objective from iho subjoclivo 
reality of things ; it is the realiet who asserts that ihinip arfs not 
objectively what they soem to him subjectively, and who shocks 
the common voico of mankind — which says, so far as it says any- 
tiling. Wo perceive the thing Itself by ** vain multiplication of 
logi^ barriers between our intclligencH and tho thing which wo 
suppose ourselves to know.”* 

All this while we are not distinctly told what is the realism 
which is to deliver us from the metaphysicians. However, before 
Mr. Spencer proceeds to bis ** positive justification,” he makes an 
e^nest appeal to the contemplatiou of a reader who has cleared 
bis mind of hypotheses. 'J'bo reader is to look at the book, and 
taka note of his unprejudiced consciousness. The result is the 
Tocognition of the book as an external reality ; he find.s that ho 
Is conscious of the book us existing apart frora himself.” Ts this 
realism ? It is surely conristent at least with any form of idealism 
which is not absolutely egoistic. ^ ExUtenco and external n^ality 
are not denied j the true quc.stion u», What do we moan by oxiatcnco 
and external reality ? and this is pendstently evaded by Mr. Herbert 
Sjponcer s dialectic, tbouffh liia analysis furnishes excellent mate- 
rials for arriving at a ri{^t answer. We shall demur, indeed, to 
the supposition lUat the cxtornal reality of tho liook whereof our 
consciousness informs us is the reality of a transfigured,” unscim 
aad iavisiblo, unknown and unknowable book. Wo can only 
repeat with Berkeley that our consciouanes-s tells us of no such 
thing, and we refuse to entertain it, nut merely because we have 
so notion of it, but because the notion of it is inconsistent ; or, in 
other words, because it is repugnant that tlioro should bo a 
notion of it.” Mr. Spencer never shows, indeed ho never fairly 
addresses himself to snowing, that the notions of cxtcmitl reality 
and existence do not indissolubly luvulve subject as well as object, 
thought as well os things. It is said later that Borkeloy never 
succeeded in expelling tho consciousness of oxtemal reality : the 
answer is plain — be never desired to expel it. 

This critical part is followed by the ^'positive iustincation,” 
which consists iii showing that the antithesis of subject and ob- 
ject is a product of nuTmal acts of tboiight, like those which 
establish the truths wo hold most certain.” As this antithesis b 


not deuiod by idealists generally, and by Berkeley is especially 
insisted on, we havo no occasion to dispute tho analysis of 
experience into which Mr. .Spencer enters for this purpose. 
Here ho is in bis projier Moment, and his observations on the 
difiTereutiatiou of subject and objoct are full of valuable and sug- 
Ijestive mailer, tho more valimble, perbap.s, for being expressed in 
nresh and unfamiliar terms. The investigation brings oat theso 
conclusions ; — 

Material substance is on unknown correlative of tho vivid state 
we call pressure, symbolized in the known terms of our own 
oflTorts.'' 

That which per6i.st8 or exists is tho w.ni 8 of the ever-varying 
appearances of an object. 

The conception we have of matter is ono which unites Inde- 
pendence, permanence, and force. , 

lu all this we see nothin^^ contrary to idealism. To deny that 
the corrdative elements oi all experience can be suiidescd in 
thought, which is idealism, i^ a diftorent thing from asaerting that 
^ of them has no correlative ^ in fact it implies the correlation 
riillrmcd by Mr. Spencer. Idealists do indood find an incongruity in 
speaking of on( correlative as unknown when .hoy moan that, 
apart from ^ its constant correlation with the o>Ler, it cannot bo 
Uie Bubji'Ct of any knowledge, human jv othtrwl^;; nr in Calking 
of the incapacity to knoV in a manm^r co)?.trsry h The nature 
of all possible knowledge as a limitation of human faculties. 
As to the wnnaTient in sensible appearances, xt is fully 
admitted. Mr. Mill in hit reposition of Berkeley has been very 
careful to set tkis «.rth, and t i shosr how it agrees with idealism ; 
and as to force, ^s^Jich is so much a subjejiive notion that some 
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physicists wish for scientiflo purposes to be rid of it altogetheTi 
IB nordrto see what aid or comfort it can give to the material 
substratum. 

Again, Mr. Spencer establishes the antlthcris of subject and' 
object by exhibiting, as the result of bis analysis, two approxi- 
inately parallel series of states of consciousnoss, which he calls the 
" vivid " and the faint agmgate,” relatively coherent in them- 
selves, and incoherent with one another; a aense of intemsB 
power associated with changes in tho subjective sorios ; and ft 
CUlIilfQIlfillt iduci of CSlornBl power uRiioriatnd with changes in tlld 
objective series. But what, if anything, joes tLis provd i Ullly 
that the individual consciousness is not wholly solf-aotermined. 

At length we come to the realism which Mr. Herbert Spencer 
sot out to vindicate, giving us to understand that he was doing 
battle for the actual beliefs of mankind against pbilosopliers. Wha^ 
then, do we find ? Is it the realism of Ci.>mmon life— the realism of 
tho child or tlio rustic P By no means.” A diagram is given, 
showing the figure ox shadow of a cubo projected on the surface 
of a cylinder, so that ** the cubo stands for the object of per- 
ception ; tho cylindrical surface stands for the receptive area of 
couseiousnsss ; iho projected figure of tho cube stands for that 
state of consifiousness we call the perception of tho object” _ Only 
it is not observed that the cube, the surface, and the projection 
alike an*, all tho while related to tho consciousness of tho i'<mder, 
which preveuts the iliuslration from rising beyond ingenious illus- 
tration to any real analogy. But, to pass this by, what has 
become of the natural belief of mankind in the reality of the. 
tbing.9 they know ? It is rejected under the name of Oinide 
Keaiism, niid tho Transfigured llcali.sin which takes its place 
afiirms that '4ho projected figure the thing as perceived] 
contains no olomont, relation, or law. that is like auy element, 
relation, or law, In the cubo [t.c. the thing in itself].” And this 
is the belief which is propounded os so clear and certain that 
opporito beliefs Lave never been htdd at all, and aro propositions 
of which the tenns cannot even be brought together in conscious- 
ness. This doctrine, which beg^s with denouncing the pride of 
reason In tho name of perception, and cuds with subduing por- 
ceptijn to fiiith in an unknowable reality utterly unlike what is 
apprehended— is it rightly called tran&llgured rooliam, or is it rather 
a pseud o-realh«in f 

It J3 this kind of striving after subr^tmta, realism, and things 
in ihoinseives which really forces together incompatible terms. 
The would-be realist seeks to arrive by reason at an existence in- 
dependent of thought. The idealist, constantly niisundcrslood 
and scouted as a visiunaiy, protests that tho Noarch is chimorical, 
fur tho not ions of (uiHmce and indepmdencts of ihmght are iacon- 
gruoas and mutually repugnant, and cannot stand together. And 
tho protest has never bcitn oficctually set aside. 


MAD DOCTOR55. 

F oil some time past the mad doctors have been chiefly engaged 
in assisting inurdorera to escape the penalty of their crimes. 
A case which has just been decided by tho Judge of the Probate 
Court exhibits tho expcits iii insanity in another 'sphere of inis- 
chiovoUH activity. Sir J. Ilanncn has coino to tho conclusion that 
the late Mr. Holme, who had a bad habit of swearing at lodging- 
house kcopoTS and excursionists, and who had also doubts as to the 
honesty ot shopkeepers, was sot insane. It would indeed havo 
been rather amazing if the judge had decided otberwiso. If Mr. 
Holmo vrafi mad, tnoro must be a vast number of mod people up 
and down the country who ought certainly to be locked up. Wo 
havo before referred to tho cunous issues raised by this case os to 
what constitutes insouity, but we wish now to call attention moro 
particularly to the medical evidence and tho process by which a 
theory of insanity is constructed by professional exports. Mr. 
Tlolmo was a bachelor with a considerable amount of property, 
which at his death be bequeathed to a number of charitablo Wti- 
tutions. He had a sister wlio was very well oil', and with whom 
ho was on bad terms because she had accused him of tampering 
with tbfir father's will ; and he seems to havo thought that hq was 
under no obUgation to leave her imything. The will was dis- 
puted on th^^roimd that the testator was a lunatic, and the 
evidebco of his lunacy was mainly supplied by iho landladies with 
whom ho had lodged, and by three mad doctors who had never 
seen him . who had never evon hoardof hU cxistonco until they were 
summoned to bear testimony to his insanity, but who, having 
hoard or read the evidence of tho landladies, wexo ready to go into 
tho witness-box, one after the other, and swoar that they woro 
quite sure tho old genticmim must have been mad. 

This method of attempting to prove insanito strikes us os a 
remarkable examide of division of labour. There is a Yankee 
story of a tree which was so very tall that it took two men and 
a boy to see to tho top of it. Ono man looked as far as he eonld, 
the next began whore ho left ofF/aud the little boy finished the job. 
In kir. Holme’s case the old women and tho doctors seem to have 
eet to work in a rimilar fashion, the old women left oft 

the doctors lema. They looked as hard ns they could, and they 
I were successful apparently in seeing all that it was desired they 
I should sec. Tho old women wore not sclenrifie« They knew 
I nothing of the inm*bid phenomena of intelligenee, or obscure 
diseases of the brain, or line dislioctions between amentiiL de- 
mentia, and delusion. 'Hicy left that for the doetonc wh^ how- 
ever/were rether shy of giving e^predse ns^ fo Mi, Holme'e 
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fom of iuMinity. It ia door that tho old gentleman was not 
populfth with the landladies, and we can hanlly wonder at ^ Uo 
distrusted tbdr honesty, he disparaged their cookery, and no cost 
asperdona on their sex. One of them felt this treatment so keenly 
that sho doubled his rent. He occastoniilly drank too mucli 
brandy ^d water, and ho seems to hai*e spent tho leisure of his 
old ago in saying of his fellow-creatures what David said of them 
in his baste, lie had a low opinion of tho morality of the people 
of lUmsgate and of Islington, where ho alternately lived ; ho used 
to wish the excursionists at the bottom of the sea. and ho 
llld IWjBD Knows to fiwcftr at the omnibnoea in the City Uood. 

This wicked frame of mind perhaps sufficiently accounts for his 
having spoken disrespectfully of Mr. Gladstone and tho Government. 
An expert in obscure disorders of the brain might perhaps find scone 
for a good deal of curious research if he were to investigate the 
ideas ivhicb gossiping landladies aro apt to form of their lodgers, 
above all when tiie Todgers arc fidgety old gentlemen who swear 
at them. The relations between landladies and lodgers^ especially 
in an overcrowded watering-place, are not of the kind which 
invariably tend to pleasant and cheerful intercourse. It is easy 
to understand that the late Mr. Holme was not a nice person to 
have to do with. Ho was uinroae, sour, distempered : ho took 
strong views of most things, and expressed himst^lr in violent lau- 
guoge ; ho didiked noise and company, and a very little thing put 
him out His landladies depicted him as a neiiect ogre, though 


depicted luin as a peiiect ogre, though 
they could not quite agree as to the details of lioms and hoofs ; 
and veiy little knowledge of human nature is required in order to 
perceive that their bold, free style of portraiture must bo taken 
with considerable qualification. As tho doctors who were called 
to speak to Mr. Holme’s insanity hod never seen him, they 
could toll nothing from their own personal knowledge. They 
could only ssy that, assuming the landladies' stories to be true, 
there was reason to suppose that Mr. llolmo was out of his mind. 
The Judge observed that, if science had arrived at such a pilch 
that a person by reading letters and hearing evidence could say 
that a testator had a particular disease, he supposed ho must 
admit it for what it was worth. Perhaps the best way of 
judging of its worth will be to quote some spoclmons of It 

One of tho doctors was greatly imprc<if3cd by the character of Mr. 
Holme's letters. Tiiere was, he said, very little in them. They 
wert'wrillen in an involved, clumsy style, nndcoutainod few ideas. 
They were all about the weather and the ci*op8, an<l his own 
health, and liis sister's and brother's health, with a little about 
politics occasionally. \Vc should think that this is a very fiiir 
description of the correspondence of a vaj>t body <if our country- 
men when they aro wrilmg, not on matters of business, but to 
friends. Even in our day great men have been known both to 
write and speak in on involved and clumsy style, hfr. llolmo 
sometimCsS used unbecoming language. lie spoke of ** blear-eyed 
Jews," and deplored their admission to rarlinmont; but, us the 
Judge remarked, ho was not singular in this aversion. One of his 
reasons for forming a low estimate of humanity was that the peoplo 
ho met were always grumbling about tho weather ; for his own 
part, he said, he had no doubt that wet weather and dry weather 
wero both good in their way. This passage W'as not <*ited, 
however, as a proof of violent mania. Tlio doctors insialeil 
upon taking all the violent expressions attributed to the 
testator in a strictly literal sense. ’When he complained of 
his food, and said it was enough to poisnu any one, it showed 
ho was labouring under a chronic delusion that there was a 
consjiirocy to take his life by mixing poiaon with his food. 
When he sworo at tho rabble who canio down to Itamsgato in 
ihe steamboats, and wished they were all at tho bottom of tho 
sea, here was homicidal passion sure enough. It was said to be 
impo.BsibIe tiiat a person of sound mind could utter such impre- 
cations. It appears to be a rule with the doctors to assume that 
everybody who uses bad language must mean exactly what 
he says, and that a hot>tempered, vul^r, ignorant old man, 
when ho vents his impatience in curses, has carefully measured 
bis expressions, and desires their literal fulfilment. 

Thore scorns to be no doubt that Mr. llolmo occasionally 
talked loosely and incoherently, especially when ho was muddly^’ 
of ,an evening after his braudy and water, and that he was 
nervous, excitable, and odd in his ways. On the other hand, 
ho managed his afiairs during his lifetime shrewdly enough. 
Although he was furious in his language, he never struck at 
any one or attempted to do any oho any harm ; he subscribed to 
various benevolent societies; and he gave full, accurate, and per* 
fectly lurid instructions with regard to his will. But all this did 
not ^ tbo least affect the medical theory of his insanity, liis 
rational and sensible behaviour in matters of business appears to have 
l^en regarded by the doctors as a natural, if not necessary, incident 
of hill insanity, and rather a confirmation than otherwise of nis hope- 
lessly derailed condition. There was nothing extroordinaiy or 
oi^ai^us in Mr. Holme’s disposal of his property, and a man 
who hM always shown himself capable of managing bis affairs 
dnnnn ms Ufe might not unreasonaoly be assumed to be capable 
of mak^ awili. ^ One of tho symptoms of insanity which wore 



stories and tittle-tattle of landladies and maid-servants as to their 
odd ways, and the experts will do the rest. ^ The basis of then 
seicucols that sane people are invariably rational, never say 
or do anytiiing without a good reason. To bo Irrational is to be 
mad. On such terms tliere are few indeed who could hope to past 
safely through such an ordeal. 

Mr. J. 8. Mill has observed that there Is something both eon- 
tcinptiblo and frightful in tho sort of evidence on whicn attempts 
ant siiuictirnca inado to gat a man judicially declared unfit foi WO 
nmnupement of iii« uffnlra^ os to upect bh) vriU if tbGTO )0 
enough properly to be worth fighting about This time, it is 
true, the mad doctors have had the worst of it ; but it is not com- 
fortable to think that exmrts are to be found who ore willing to 
join ip an attack of this kind. It would not perhaps have mode 
much difference to the world which way Mr. Holme's proper^ 
had ^ne. What strikes us as the most serious aspect ox the 
matter is that * ho services of experts might havo been sought for 
to attack, not tho disposal of his property after death, but bis per- 
sonal freedom while alive. Here are three doctors who feel quite 
sure tho man was mad. Tho Judge decides that bo was perfectly 
sane. But in the lifetime of the testator tho signatare oi two of 
the three doctors might havo been enough to shut him up for the 
rest of his days. Tt is often said that lunacy Is spreading. We 
do not know how that may be ; but at any rate there is one form 
of insanity which is evidently getting wotso and worse, and that 
is the morbid delusions of the mad doctors themselves. They 
seem to bo very much in the position of tho poor gentloman who 
thought that ail the people in the world were mad except him^lf. 
There is nothing which their morbid and distempered imaginatione 
will not pervert into evidence of raging lunacy. Their conduct 
betrays all tho familiiir indications of mental disorder — suspicious- 
ueao, brooding ovor one idea, violent language, oxi^gerated ex- 
pressions, repetitions of unmf;aniDg phrases. It is time perhaps 
that the weapons which they use against tho peace and order of 
scH'iety should be turned against tliemsolves. If a grand 
commission * do lunatico were held on the experts, their 
evidenco against each other would probaUy bo suffident 
to justify their all being locked up out of the way. 
The doctors who gavo evidenco in this caso aro no doubt honour 
able men who firmly believe all they said. it is only their 
science, or what they choose to call soience, that wo have any 
quarrel with. Nobody doubts that tho symptoms of insanity aro 
various in character and degree, and that there are many persons 
holering on the border-innd between sanity and madness. It is 
impossible, tho Judge said, to draw a distinct and definite Ime 
which shall dAtermino exactly where sanity leaves off and insanity 
begins, just AS it is impossible to say when tho day ceases and 
tho night has come. All that can be poMitivclv said is, that at a 
certain point the darkness of night has cerfdnly fallen. But it is 
just because tlieHe questions of sanity 01*0 so delicate and difficult 
that the public bas a right to expect that professional men should 
be carofiil, in tho interests of science and for tho dignity of 
their profession, as weli^ as out of regard for social security, not 
to oiler rash and hasty 'conclusions, esptsdally when they have 
nothing better to go upon than tho gossip of silly old women I 
There is no occasion on which the most skilled and experiem^ 
men are so liable to fall into error as in attempting to decide 
whether eccentric or outrageous acts aro duo to cerebral disease or 
simply to ivant ot moral self-control. It is necci!«ary, therefore, that 
great caution should be exercised in forming opinions on questions 
of this kind, and especially iu acting upon tuem. It is not enough 
evtm that there should be scientific groimds for assuming iDsanity 
to exi^t. There are certain broad considerations of expediency ana 
public poliev which cannot be left out of account. It does not 
follow that, because a man is suffering from cerebral disease, he is 
therefore to bo held absolutely irresponsible for his acts ; and, on the 
other hand, n mad person who during his life docs no harm to 
himself or others, and whose eccentricities aro not more serious 
than those of many peoplo who are accounted sane and rational, is 
entitled to tho ordinary freedom of a citizen in regard to the mana^- 
ment or dispsal of his property. A well-known wiito on cerebnd 
disease complains of tho inconsistency of public opinion on qu^ 
tloDB of this kind. An attempt to prove sanity and menial capacily 
at a Comraisrion of Lunacy with the object of preserving lutacl 
the liberty of the subject la applauded, while any endeavour to 
excuse, on the plea of insanity, tho crime of some unhappy wretch 
alleged to an irresponsible lunatic is denounced an an unjustifi- 
able interference with the course of justice. He also observes that 
an ordiiiaryjuiy ia incompetent “ to estimate tho dchcato e<'lmiringi 
tints, and shades of the ever-varying phnsc^ mid degrees of dis- 
ordered and unsound mind." It may be admitted that a jury of 
mad doctors would have a quicker eye for the delicate colourings 
of insanity, but popuhir instmets or. this matter aro perhaps a safbr 
guide in tho long run. individual liberty and rei>p,msibility m 
essential to social order, and there is danger in whatovor tends to 
weaken or di^lurb them 


muld sem to be ab^ ^ muA for imputing usanity on 
the one side as mi tho other, bleed this is the beauty of rbiSkiiEd 
of tnedicol evidence. It eon be adsyted to any ease. Takemiy 
inscdble, fid||ptiy old lady or gmitienuiB, raho ^ all the vroadeifru 


TilB COMil5SPONDhNcn3 0^ DCiV.nSDAY fS TIIK TJMES. 

E very thoighUul observer of things must havo rcmiffked 
that ^CTP lias not been of lat- :iie usuui abundance of tnw 
passing strange leading a>‘tiGles in Times which have m other 
^ya causect us so much merriment. Into the cause cf the 
we do not presnmo tn pry; hut tho fo^t is there. Bu^ 
instead of leading articles, "there has come during the last 
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fortaicbt a corrosponjeiko of the most BroUsque Itiid, which for«iitolhiitofhH(;r«d»ttD,«Bdth#fl«rth«pro(twi«ofWffltow«i»t»|e 4 . 

ftiriv wnkci iw wondor at a>o striioao M.rl ..f people which It three great w»« were in J 

wny 1 • 1 ' liavea Iwa...* WJM iiioio !>>' VViIUttiii to fiiuo oloitj irii>uBd, but iH vwa. IfiiuUly^Bii okim- 

thero nro in tho wurkl. A nuiuW ut ])t*i.oM3 ha\o betn m^nt was tntea-od into, iu which it wm aiTmigwl that the buundary ^ tho 

diaputin^ apout Uomesuay J.iaolt, nK>st <>t whewn^ at ^ leant two kingilomn nbculd ho ut Stannioro, a little to ilic s(;iith of tho county of 

luivo 2*^uinly uover read a pa^e of Doiue^diiv Ikiok itself. A Dmlmm, whoro a istoue cross was erected as a landmark, bearing the oifigieB 

Nort I'f live lijjjht to be on ojiiou^ tlio imlrarnody while ot' Uu' two Sovereigns ; — 

the* Icai'ued seum to be foltling* their hands tu sen what tlie thing Tho oodent crow of Stanmonv 

really will como to. Of courso it in (he <ild story; 0101*6 lu norihern neiuik of Yorksliiro, 

isuornnee is by tio*mi^nA necesarily a iuuU; the fault is when Hail ststiu's twain in iirniwir ; 

Mople sound a trumpet Wore them that we may cojuo and see North wS M^ioota 

how Ignorant they oi'c. W e should n'miiorblanui nor wouaZer at the t • t a xi . . , 1 

iiwt. niQi) whom we met in tho road it In* knew nothing nliout tho I*® 1 ^ 

natuYoof IDomes^lay or the events of tho icigii of thts Oonqueror. .'' 7^2 Ttnm canni>t 

The fuult and the vrondur is when iim'uIii io iiec!iUes«ly proclnim 'w>i'h I'jiglish Ihstory to be falwfied ^ on the aole authnrity uf 
to the WurM that they Imow nt>thiiiB jiboiil it. Herein lies the Borne ilojjtf'rel, tlui snutoe of which X. doea not give ua * 1 L 
difcrenco-a. wi» man hoep.^ hia ignorance to himself; a foolish ••xckims, with some simplicity, hut mth much truth, “ Suroly the 
man writes to the Ti,w» to show it oir. 

Towards the end of last year there (i]>pt!ftr<Hl in the Tintn a ,*'?{' ** 1 ™ Malwim Canmora was 

htnnioaa, hut not eery striking or mlelligent,«rriclo on the Vnhlic «* Al„wu-k tvhi o invading Nor^umh^d.” Ue has 

Bucords. Its writer S4iid sumcwLfit of l)oiiJvs<laVy and vcmnvkud* an ‘hcliel about tho homago of Lumburhm^ a liltle hazy 

BUiijy people havo rcuuukud hefmo him, that the four ijhhvs of p^J^bap'^i tifter the nonsense of X. .Alto- 

Nonhumberlttwd, Durham, Wcrflmordmid, and Cumberland are ‘ very well as as lie gews, <mly hw notioiia 

not included in tho Survey. That TjOiicnahirr also is not in- wYvcmr a liille too iiuudi of the light of nature. X. however 
dneied in the Survey tlm writer did not nmntioti, hut he put satisfied, and wo get him again on January 13th with 

<iu record that the cause of Ihet ouii^jion of the other four another clianuing }>i(*cc of simjihcity ; 

a^Qs was iinejtplained.” Wo cmi quite undenstaiid that the In ref».'reiK*e toa lctt<*r 1 have tosay thallUeCathwlnil of 

thing might soom ii little piiszling to one w'lio hncl never worki tl tturlwm vm foiindud l.y King Mnlwlin, .ind thvpe ^y te weunls slwwing 

matter for the uuncofo write an .iiticlo on tb*‘l ul»li<,Ii.ec«'ius. Iho lCtI,rai*, to whf*m tho Crown of r.OKland bi»h»nu»^f(v havin..^ 

real e,\2>lanntioii is ol course m)t very . dilheiilt. Durham and obtaioi'd Ti*fu;(Mu Scofbirolt William daiimmled that he r'houhl W ^'ivezi np. 
Xurthumberlond — Nurthuiuhtu-laud in the uiodt-m sonso which Thi. M.-ilrulm refujioil. ‘‘ihi tbU uw.tr uriBucd Iwiwcea Ihn niul 

had then lately como into use— luuht bare been left out because lingluk whemin SiLcrf, Kinc of Northamberlim l, t.,pk part with too 

mik. ..V.™* «t th. x«i. t’’?, .-“srites’ ~ a.'-s:'.;c 

Utterly wasted uiid ^orthleif^ than A orkshiro ih*clf, Tlio ravages of William, . iimo lu^nU with a htill more ibrmi.labk avmy, < m,i. 

of \S ilhuiii hiinscil 111 tho winter of 1069" 1070, the ^several in- aiitting great rava^n ia Morihumbcrlxuul, but could muke uo head 

roads of Malcolm, the vongeaiico taken by Odo after tho murder the northern forctiA 

in 1 08a, must uinong them have left \«*ry notion of Molcolm founding Durham Cathodral of coiii*5ife 

luflo lu li<« piorts wliU-h was worth surveying. As f.T I^nr-n- the Nortlmm iiitovpr,l.-,(or ..f bloreiv e 

^re,it had as yet no b.«mg ns a separate -hire; the l.ibblo r.otwit!‘,fmain-> tho crit.ei.o..8 of Ar. IJodg-.m Iliads, 

<hndc-d ioiksLite and Clieshirn, «w ages irftcrwnrds it divided the ^ 

Wscsol iorkandLii-hheld. Cotuberlard .md ^^c8tm«relnnd uithU account Malcolm wc.-.pi.*.ent at, and look a luirt in. the 
hod nUo no being as bmghsh shnise The senthan part ot the ‘tone. i;„t th,.re ia^ao.m ihing 

modem countica lormod jiarl ot ’iorksbire, and it is sun-eyed lu i jj,„tv,..ue bevonM nn a uTe in the m.iion of .etching f..r records 
^mo.sdav as such. It is tor Iwal lUT'HaM to Irnco the exact i b^wimu l. oftlic .-.xiatinq ci.nreli wa.i laiili bv Malcolm, 

frontier, hut there can jie little doubt that it would bo fo.mi to j -a-,, ,v,,s killed in the .-;i7mo year in which Le laid iho 

ap-e pretty nearly with tho frontier of the ancient dioccso ''t | atoue/mid when, .M-eondlv, theldHorvof the lin.lding of tho ehureh 
York. . The nortm rn part ot luodom ( uinborluud and U .-.Atmoro- tl.o.oniil.iv w^dJ Known irom the tract laint.xl in the 

and, including the city of (^arli.>Ie, or rather ita site, did not .Scriphn-rx, wi;:e& tells Imw much was built l>y Wiliam 

^oomo F-rt nt the kinodora of England till tho reipi oi WiUmm ,, jj,^. .jf . , j 

Bufus. who m 1092 drove out HolUu and rostored the city. 1 his o or his anibority Jhicban.iu found the 

IMi^u ’'iesna to hate been a member of the old priuiely f.unily j,j mvtlis which follows it is hardly worth while to sea.vh 

of Nor liumbcrbrnd, and he must have held tho couiitiy under come from anv writer of the 

Srolhsh oycivlordship. Iho country had bwn held by the ^ 

^•otti.h lungs as a luT ever smeo tho -^^t by Eadnmn.l the Siaumoro. an.l In'.w ISdgir was received into Wiiliun/s 

Magnil/cent, on the final overthrow o the old J‘mf-rd?'« favour, and -.u vet departed timn the Court.- Therefore we 
btrathcclyde. But it wm only under ’Wilhnm nulus that it be- | ,,.4 jj,,, i.a,i.),,H^eqh Chi-oniclcr and llorcnco were both 

came mi integral part of ^gland. I bo bomidHries of hi.s conqiic.d ^ Xormaudv and Apulia in 

are no fioubt roprcftWitcil by tho bouiiilaries ut iliw auciput duK.vr-:o ^ •' * i 

country was conijnered by j He one -a- two other people had had their say against 

^uliamtheCounuerorm j«72.y»iicb xvas held by bu l-rancis ,,uh m.-t of iLiu bcingnoi so much that tliey 

ralmave when he wrote the History of the English t^ommon- ‘ 

wealth, comcsonly from aconfused and blundering pus^^ in the they put things, tho way In wl.ich il.ev lag behind the 

ooromler »««>';»? ?* Matthew of AU-stminstcr, who hw chauly .mid io ta worse autUnriii^s when better aio to be had. For 

confounded Willi im Thifus and hie father. J he mistake wa.s i,,.ittnce,«n January yih, .me who signs hiui.solf “ S. H. Scotf 
« ..fi notrepeatedby r.dgrave.u ^^^08 to correct and says that,'’*' ha .1 ho referred to the old 

lint f clirtmicU's. or to Thierry’s /A»/o,y of the Annum Coujtint, ho 

BOW so called was not part of William’s kingd.mi. Those parts of j moXnl th**'’^^Ti ef ***” 

Iho modern counties 4 ich then formed fart ot Yorkshire are ‘ 

entered in their proper places. Durham and Northumboriai.d are ™n“f: ‘kI® w! nZl \ir r 

left out for some ciuso which may he taOled » imespluined;’ hut f'cr l"!*'"* known by bw name, Allred ot I.everl.!y, mid Peter 
L* 1 X ^ 7 ‘1 4 1 u ^ 1 Lnnsjtoll. IIo does Uowevor seem to have Kot a ulimnso of one 

which can hardly foil to have been hecaaso they were not worth j s^„vey, and by these means he has hem 

^ . - _ , .e , -A, . . . 1 oimblvi t'*» jrot to the truth, unknown by “ X.,’* thut WIlUam »ot 

All thisM plain enough t hoso who jjo either to the original conqiieti^il Northumberland, but ihorouprhly harried it. Ou 
wnt^ or to their latest miKlem mlerproters. But a crowd of Cumbcrlmid and Westmoreland this writer dws not touch. But 
pewle seem to Imio been seized wiBi an uurontrollBble impulse to j,j same paper then* is a letter from Kendal signed 
^0 guesses about the »nd to send thow gucs-es to the ..e. Webster” wLich points out that parts of Ciunberlmid and 

01 coutse th.iy aU live m the awustoi^ bondage to the w.^tmoioland are surveyed in DomeXy, though of onuae “ t 
^em map and cannot und^tand that ta.iuberknd, Westmore- too adds tho following hit of mvthical 

W or wylhmg else, can hnvo had diflerent, boundancs then ..^8^ odd notions soma iieoula have 

from what they have now. rhe one who leads the onslaught is „K„„,Vhe«e^iu«tt«M l «l.e nmo 

the finest of all. He appears hi the Times of January ythwiili the 

dide of Bdinbargh and the signature of “X.” Tho letter is worth "• "'“' 7 ?^, Y!'* T’S wmitlm 

«»£ a man who has seemingly ne\er read a word of the nuthoutio , scotch war® tomwi ngoia ia poavcKHion in 1070, fuur x'sars iiftef the bsitlo i)f 
his^^ry or Wrlliani s Nnrthtrii conquests, mid who fancies that Uu:»tuig<», wh®n, silur a tiCMOAiv® t)i»vw^a expulled; and wwn 

Seward was (f kii g, and that Le Lvea < n into tho reign of .lUlcr the Connu«r.ir yViWam made tfood bis by graniing the whols 

Willmm •— ”f Wwitwordand iind part ut tumbftrlaiul to his folJo^vers. ivo de TttlisUois 

uiui . Bandulph do Mvacuines. 

a ^ J At... ^.* 41 . . ^ f. •:» ft ♦ 


(*.\claimb, with some simplicity, but with luuch truth, ** Suroly the 
DishvTA Durham were tilways Euglish Bishops.’* And he 
rcmind.H “ X/’ of tho obvious fact that Malcolm Caninore was 
killed at Alnwick while invadiug Northumberlaud/' lie has 
also A belief '* about tho homage of Cumburbmd, a little bazy 
perhaps, but still comfortmg after the nonsense of Alto- 

gethcr w very w»! 11 us far as lie goc»s, «mly hU nuliotis 

savour a lillle too iiuudi of the light of nature. ‘*X.’’ however 
is not siitistiod, and wo get him again on January 13 th with 
another clnuuiing yib'cc of simjilicity ; — 

la relVrcnee tf> a Ictti'r signml U./* T have to say that the Cailiwinil of 
Durham Ibiindud hy Iviiijt Maleoltn, .nid rliere may bo records tuiowwtf 
whi‘tht>r Du: whole, or fuily a part, nus built hy him. I subjoin e.'^tr;uaif 
Iroiii Bathanan, uue of tlie‘iuo‘ i Irarned of the iS’otti^h hislorians. 

lie .wrea that ICiUai*, to whioii tho Crown of r.OKtand belonged, havin;.; 
olitaiDj'.! Ti‘fu;o lu Scotland, William denmnded that he rhoiild be ^tven n.o. 
'rhia JMalrolm refused. ^* i >11 tbi.H a w.kr eneiicd lielwcen the Seoti and 
iOnfclisb, wb^rran SiLcrt, Kin" uf NorthamberluDd, took iiart wiiii too 
roiiiicr." (Jii tbo di'iiMt oi’ William's di'nt aiiny the Kurl of lDoe>>ti'r w.is 
M'lit with a Javier loic*-, hut with no p'eaier siieoew. At 
hriithvr of Wiliram, camo north with a btitl more formidshk army, 
aiitting girat rava^is in Murihumbcrlxuul, but could make 1:0 bead 
the northern forctiA 

The notion of Mnicolm fouuding Durham C.’itlipJr.Yl of coiii*sfe 
comes from the parf.sigo of the Northoni iritorpolalor of I'lon-Uto 
— whom, r.otwithft'iih.iing tho criticisms of Mr. IJnd^'Oii lliiui»^, 
wo fttili wish to bolie\o 3«, and to call Simcoo of Diub.iiii. Arcorrl- 
ing U> tbl-j account Malcolm wm.-* pic.-vcut at, nrtd loolc a ^nirt in, the 
ccieuiony of i.iying the lirfsL felon'*. But ih'.To is ftomcLhiug 
giotc.-quo bcyoml un a-ui'e in tho uulion id’ seMircIring fi»r recordf* 
to liiid o’.it buwmiich of the oxisting cinuvli wa-i built by Mulcolm, 
when, uvd, he Wfis killed in tiu* «:imo year in wJncU Le laid tlio 
atone, and wlicn, secondly, thchi-^tory t»f tho luiildiiig oftbo ohuroh 
of Diivlutiu i^ thoroughly w»dl known tix>m the tract }»rihti.\l in the 
Jk'cam Amyii'i/rfs, wdllcfi tdh how mneh was built by William 
of St. (Virilfi*, )mw much by the moiiloM, and how niUL'li by Hulph 
I’lftinbani. Where X.'* or bis authority BiichaTi:m found tho 
ma>.^ ot mytlirt which follows it is hardly worth while to rM^u.vh 
(lilt, but lit any rate they do not come from any writer of tlio 
f lovf*»ith IT iwelflli cciifury. A pieco follow^ about petting up 
.1 croe.-? nl Slaumtiro, and how Kdger was received into Williuni’.i 


£ Dinted out by Lupp^iiherg, end it was not roptated by Palgrave in 
is later work. 1 hat la how the case now Btanda. * Cuniherhind 
and WeatmorelAud are not entered, bcoau.80 piwt of the di^lrieu 
now 60 called was not purl of William’s kingchjni. Those ^jart^ of 
1^0 modern counties which then formed part of Yorkshire are 
entered iu their proper places, Durham and Northumberland are 
left out for tiumo cause whieJh may be called imespluined/' but 
which can hardly fail to have been because they vi cre not worth 
entering. 

All this is plain enough to thoso who go either to the original 
writerN or to their latest modem iulerproters. But a crowd of 
people seem to havo been seized with an uncontrollable impulse to 
ittoko gue<ises abciut the math^r, and to send thoso giioa-e.s to the 
TVmcx. Of course they all live in thi* accustomed bondage to the 
modem map, nud cannot understand that Cuiuberland, Westinove- 
JLmkIi or anything else, can have had diflcrcnt. boundaries then 
ftom what they havo now. The one who leads the onslaught is 
the ihiest of oil. He appears ki the 7 iWs of January 7th with tho 
date of Edinburgh and the signature of ** X.” The fetter is worth 
preeerying in full. There is something so charming in the coniideuco 
<»£ a mOB who bos seemingly never read a word of the authentio 
Ws^Bry of Wrlliam's Northern conquest^ mid who fancies that 
Bewnrd was ff kirg, and that he Lvea i n into tho reign of 
William :— 

An article Appoar«/ in the TifjtcM on the sid^ecl ^'f iHc IHibllo Recor#1Js** 


AH arcicic »pp*»w IK i-uc mv ouigwi. -I .iic A UDUU w-Krtin, 'PU* « T».,..i,«i«v Cfl. Ut. T r\9r\ a n t j. 

. in n^irii you meDtiiin that tbr «omo **unex]}laio<fti ;’ea.9«in the <m unties of daj^ January comes Mr. Jampa 0 Dowd, who dates* 

NbnhumberlanA Cumberland, West inonJanii, and Durham dr ii«it appear from oOlith Kousiugton, but who seems to have some official ap* 
tobsimtlttdfH} in Doomwlay /jtooA. { balisve the mason i> «hiit it m comi« poiiitment in NorthumbiU'lAnd. What he writes is quite to the 
tto vnre iwt o«wii«a ^ 1U«K At that porM ^-011111111 vriw purw** .u flit 8s it goes, oulv it sBll reveal* tha of uiisd 

ittdev tht sovswflgnty of Maloelm (.anmoro ftho Afalcolm of Shakespeare and * f /mnn wbn i hinlfi th^i: ok nhvi^ttl a a.*** 
nawiMir of Macbeth}. Tho Scottrali histories relate that while the conqUest v J* ' lOMA a joet as W ullam a* oonquest 

otfisgUad by WUliau wusm pr(KH»ithuiCing,ijr £url,i)f borthumberu^ ^orthuinberlana can need any kmd of proo£ . He quotes a 
Qnturd (iirto was grandfsther uf Malcolm of bcotloniUi added hie whole charter of Wulhim to tho church of.D'Urham; which he seems to 
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ft&d vliullirtt ^ald)il(etoM»*Uof*8 
it does not soom to bo the same nanny of the two cw three Bachain 
fihwUns of William {iriated in the Mmutiwm. Bat Mt. D*JK>wd 
tinliielnly ended with a bit which was seemiogly meant^for a 
jcio 

If IVillimn 4id not conqnor NorthumboTlancI, ho oertainiy disposod of a 
portion of it vcery much after Ounqueror'ti fMliion. 

And on the loth hn appears again : — 

f On ftittlier rcferencQ to the ubstmi'ts of title to enrlaSmod wreck of the aoa 
famtsbod to me by lords of manors in i8<8, 1 find that the entip} county of 
CuiiilHtrland, inrludin^ Ihi; barony of Bur^pb, was granlcil by Willwim the 
Conqueror to huiii^ili iJo M<MrhiTics« by whom it 'was shortly olYerwarda 
giyen to Rolicrt dc Trivers. This fuct in Btntoil in the abstract furnished to 
ms by Ur. Naiison, soKcltor of the Karl of Lonsdale, 

This draws forth n letter, which we supposo la meant to be witty 
eignt^l << Coll Muclellan/’ and dated from Cannon Street 
Loudon : — 

Mr. 0 *I>owrl's dim»overr of a grant of Cuniherland to Ranulph do Mcj*- 
chinos by William tlus yornian jiroves imUiing. Noariy 500 years later 
Henry Vtll. made a grant of lauds in tb<t South of ScotlaiLd to Sirs KaK 
EvorN and Bryan Ijiyton. 

If 1 ref^bllcct luiglit the battle of Anoniin Moor settled that affair. P&r)iop<i 
if Mr. (I* Dowd were to make further inquiry hu luigUt lind a siuiilar result 
in llio case he rofers to. 

But about this abstract of title wo should Uko to know* souiotlimg 
luoTo. Nothing is more pertain, us Luppenberg has shown, than that 
dio wliolo Ktory about Ibmulf oi* Mf^schines is a mere jumble of 
events of tho reign of William liufua and Henry the First, lr.ans- 
lerrcd to \vi*nng times nud persons. Mr. OThjwd ought ti» bo 
pT(>\ided with some very stwjng evidenco indtv-d lo show that 
Williuru the Conqueror had anytiiing to do with Cujjiberland — that 
is, with any jmrt of modern Ciiinberhind boeides what was then 
part of ^’orfishm?. 

Then camo a lull for a few days, but on January 1 5tb silence 
again was broken by Mr. Jtieliard S. Ferguson — a dilVereut person of 
coiTivo from Mr. Hubert FejgiiHon, but who clearly has Bonuj local 
knowledgi:, and who rctcra to Mr. Ilindo'a paper oil the Farly His- 
tory of Cumberland in tlio sixteenth volume (jf the Arthfcolutjical 
Jottntal, 1859. Jf N and hw brethren hud rend this paper, and 
also the papers of Mr. Ilinde anrl Mr. Longstafte on liio history 
of Newpiusllo Olid Durham in tho I'vcwcawtlo volume of the 
ArchftuiK.gical Institute, they might perhap.*i have bwm some- 
what lesft TOah in th-dr guesses. ( )ii the strengUi of this paper 
IMr. I’yigusou is able to puini out the inipok^dhlo story about 
ilanujf do Mr^scbiiu's, and lie has aovuo idea about part of Cum- 
Itevland being iucUulod iu J)oiiv‘.sday iMul part not. Ho also 
iioiiros tljo old boundary of tlio dioci sos, but tceaiiugly wiUioiit 
feeling that tbi.H is tlio very root of the matter. He 
has^ also much to say about on Earldom of Carloolium, of 
whicli Mr. llindo lias souicthing to say in later limes, but which 
Mr. Ferguson seems to carry back to the dnys before Fadmuiid 
tho Magiiilicenl. Allogetber Mr. Forguson, by referring to tiio 
works of so thorough an inquirer as iMr. liinde, has opened a new 
way of looking at the matter as compared with thos(^ who went 
before him ; but he vseema to have rend notbing besides Mr. IJindc's 
paper, and to bavo .somewhat iniiddlod what lie read there. 

At length at llie lost moment a gcholar is moved lo apeak. On 
January 16 Mr. Luard, without touching tlm main eubjert, vriites 
tu show that tho slory about Ilunulf do Mejfolimea liiun not oven 
the authority of Matthew of AWstrainster, if, as ho cautioualy 
guards hlmscJti iherc ever wa.s any Mat (hew of West- 
iniiisior. Tho whole tide cornea from a m^to which some 
anonyxnoua writer has written in the margin of one 
of tho manuacripta of Matthew Puri.®. Tliut mutter, theni- 
foro, i« sottU'd. If Mr. Luard, or any other scholar of the 
same rank as Mr. Luard, had Inkon the matter in hand from the 
first, a good deal of nonsonso might perhaps have been spared, 
but willt the nonsenao wo should have lust uii iiistructivo Icsaou 
in ono side of human nature. 

Wo must not ibrget to add that in the middle of nil 
this on Jaminry 8tlj, the writer of tho nrticlo on tho Public 
Kccaiils himself stops in with a long oxtrnot from Ellis’s In- 
trodnctlon to BomiMclay, coutaiiiii^ extracts from Ordciic and 
Williani of Malmesbury, Ivum Ivelham aud Brady — ^Ivelham, 
let us luld, WQS, according to his light and oppoit unities, a f:u* 
better commontator than EUis-^till tho.«c extracts are all very 
well, and, much as wo want a real critical edition of Domesday, 
has his uso till that linppy time conics. But it is cortaiiily 
funny to read tho grand way in which the wi’iter of tlio articlo 
^oaks of Sir Henrv KJIis, a way so grand as to suggest tho idea 
that ho had never looked at tho Intrcnluction to Domesday, except 
for the purposes of this particular aiiicle. \Ve givo tho beginning 
and ending of his letter 

As Mrtnlu of your corrvsponUenls are frying to cxpliin why the nortlicm 
should have been exiduded from the survey of Dwtumlufft it way 
not ue oat plaoe to quote from the pngus of tho chief authority on tho 
sahjfsL Bir mory Kliis, in hin Kenerol introcluctiim to Zhomsitay Book^ 
prmiM under the uiieoctioti ©f tii« late Uceord (kkaimiMsion(u:a,o«Aa 3 'rd Ids 
1 ? aotutSoii of the mutter, und tliciugU ho mo;icfttly stated 

mat no bad but opened the viiiy to n bettor knowle<lgo of the coiiUiiUs of 
Ihomnluy, few os yet havo'becn ahio to odd to his inknmaticitt. 

I beg jnrimi* on this sidiject to the exhaustive volxunos from 

winch I novo qnotcii, end to whioh 1 um tiidebtod tor my iufonaatiou, of 
Sir Henry EQis. ,, ^ * 

Wo begto refer the curimia on the eubjoet to Domesdav itself and 
to the contemporary wnters. 


CREDIT. 

fllHE covr^pondeaeo in the newspapers os to the cmmiaratiTe^ 
-4. merits of shops and Co-operative Stores is btisldy &qit u|l* 
Slid it is evident that the natiirel and necosssiy ooBseqiMsmes €■ 
doing businoHS on credit are beginning to be generally iiMMfood. 
The longer tho question iu discussed, the more emrly will it 
appear that credit is really at the bottom of it. At this season of 
the year, when bills aro flow in*; in, tho disadvantages of the credit 
syfitem are probably imprciwcd with considtitablo foi!ce on aany 
xnindii. In (Tominerco nothing i.s to bo had for nothing. Evesy- 
thiug must be paid for, and credit has its price os wou as every- 
thing else. A moment’s reflection will show that a shop- 
keeper cannot aflbrd to lend money to his customers— adl credit iik 
in fact, only another name for a loan — WiUiout being remunerated 
for it tn one way or other. If you buy a pavticulav kind of wine 
fixmi your wine merchant this year, and next year you want somo 
more of the same vintage, you inuet expect to ^y more fur it. 
Tho wiuo-merehant will keep the wine for you, if you like, but ho 
must bavo interest on his capital ; and ordinai-y shopkeepers must 
j;^t their interest too. It may nut be spedflod in the bill, but 
it is charged all the same. If tJiu sliopkocpcra made only 
the pfjoplo who get the benefit of thi.s accommodation pay for 
it, it would be rtuisonable onnugh. It is absurd to suppose that 
tliey can stdl goods on crodit at cash price.s ; but it is rather hard 
that thuso who pay cash shoulchbe charged at the snineniu^ as the 
crodit customers. There is no secret as to tho way in whiub the 
ordinary rolail shopkeeper does busmess. lie lias only ono price 
for Ms commodities, and the prico is fixed so as to allow what he 
considers an ample margin for interc.*tt on capital and bad debts. 
It is not su^rismg that tiioso who pay for what they buy should 
at last begin to kick against having to pay not only i&r them* 
selves, but for others who do not pny at all. Somo customers pay 
over the couuler, others have weekly bills, otbeie pay at uncertam 
iutcrvals, imd some occasionally disappear without paying at ail. 
There is only ono system of doing business under which bad debts 
can absolutely be avoided, and that is the syi^temof ciudi payments 
on delivery ; imd this ought to be tho normal basia of retidi trade. 
Those who w^aut credit should bo made to pay for it in exact 
ucc«3rdaiice wilJi the amount of tho louii and tbo length of time 
during which it runs. To spread tho cost of credit over tho whedo 
hunincss, aud make pooplo bear a slmro of it even when they 
pay ready money, obviously as unjust os it would bo, for example, 
to mulvc people Vho come only fur Imt sometbi!^ additional 
as a contribution to tlie expense provimng certain other people 
with collee. Credit Ls just us much a comme^ity aa lea or sugar^ 
and should be sold by itsefrf and at its own price. 

All this is sadly oleiueutary ; yet it ia surprising how little it is 
practically appreciated. Tho majority of customurs undoubtedly 
pay for what they buy, and roost oi them pay either at once or 
within a few days, it is quite clear that if the maj ority thoroughly 
realized in their own minda what tho credit system implieH, they 
would lesolutoly refuso to go on paying any longer for the 
who never pay at all or pay only at long and capridoiis intenrals. 
As tlio strike of roiuiy money customers Cos not yet become general, 
we C4U1 only supiiusc tliat they havo not had time to master this ex- 
CGiHliugly simpht and elementazy problom. Tbo shopkeepers wocld 
nf course bo bound to follow the. dictates of tho' majority of 
their cu.9tomorM, and the impixivideiit and prodigal minority wouM 
bn left out ill Uio'cold, It may bo h<^ed that tho shopkeepers them- 
sidves, now that their eyes aro being opened by this useful die* 
cushion, will understand their owu intere.9ts saificiently to do 
justice to their best customers instead of contiiming lo sacritice them 
tu their worst as they do now. It euraesta an odd phase 
of human nature that tradesmeu shoum bo so anxious to 
lay traps for themselves ond to increase the bazarilB and lo5-‘$a«i of 
their business. They seem to have a notion that the credit 
customers, though they are tho worst in ono way, are the best in 
another. They aro a risky speonlation, but tbeu, if tbe specula* 
tion paya at ail, it pays well. Credit customers do not keep a 
sharp cyo on price-lists, or chock accounts, and the ehopkoepet 
takes care to awell the total so Os to net a hitndsume profit if the 
bill is ever paid. It is impossiblo to check items at end of a 
year or two yean, and the longer the bill runs the faster it grown. 
If anybody who pays cash or has weekly bills will allow his 
bills to stand over turn month or so, ho will pnibably bo startled 
at tim number of things which havo been set down to him ivbich 
ho never recollects liaviug st^en, and also at the stmr.ge aiivauce 
in tho prices of familiar commodities. Tho gains jfrom this class 
of customers may be perilous, hut when tlioy come they hare a 
largo ond attractive look. In the long run no doubt the trades- 
man does not uinko so much in tliis way as ho might make by 
cultivating a .steady cash business with' modcroto pRiiits and 
quick* returns ; but thero 33 something exoiuug in tV reckless 
and dishonest game which is not without its tiiinptfltioin. A pre- 
teoco of allowing dlHonunt for cash is ^motimes kept up. hive 
per cent, is dloweJ, but this is a trivial abatement fruui tho 
twenty-five, ir in many exses fifty, per cent, whict. hu.s hyeii .stuck 
on in ortler to cover tho rii'ks of sidling goods on crodit. At a 
West liln.* toiler's ..1 jeweller’s fifty per cent. xoul<i be a low 
estimate ..^f tho ^idditiua made to ptices on ^hie aa*ouat. In 
tboss and kindred linos of business credit is allotted to hu ahsaid 
and monsm^us extent; almost auyV y of good appeurance, who 
has a reeqiectabie address to givt, . m oide«* goods to » large 
amoiuit, eapocially if there havebeei Homo preyi. us small dealing 
to atact tun .naquaintaiiou. The ehopkeepnrs in deliberate^ 
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for ilus speculative and perilous kind of buHiness.” They know 
perfectly wril beforehand lhat on the doctrine of ][>robabilitie8 
they uuiet} when runnin*^ such constant ri.sl{s, suffer in a ceriain 
number of cases for their temerity. If it wero only a quostiem 
beta'cen the shopkeeper and his aebtors, they might be left to 
jflfriit it out between tnom. The tradesman has a right to run tliese 
risks if he chooses, but it is rather hard tlmt ho should moko hU 
cash customers smart for it. There is another reason perhaps why 
tmdesmeu like to give credit; tlicy sclmh to have a notion 
that they tlius iacQuire a hold upon cusloinors, who will feel 
bound, when they aWe money, to keep on giving orders, and will 
bOD liku iu g\? ib ViblT allOpOi A wi^v Undo^iuiui would under- 
stand that the most eifectual means both of getting and keeping 
customcra Is to supply uniformly good nrliolcs at moderato prices. 

There ore many reasons why it would bo. well if a strong effort 
were mc^o to discourage the svstoin of doing busines.^ on credit 
which is now carried to tmeh a fnolibh and ruinous e.Kleiit in 
London. First, there the waste of it. it adds enormously to 
the prices of all kinds of goods. TJie retail vendor has to lock up 
a larger amount of capital in his bii.siru\'«d than would otherwise bo 
necessary. The chances artMhnt it is not his own capital ; it is 
probably partly borrowed, and partly made up of credit from the 
wholesale houses with which ho deals. lie is cramped and 
fettered by debt, and becuines helpless in tho liands of Iho wh<'Ie- 
salo people, Avho could sell him up anv day, and who knoAv that he 
dare not complain whatever mny t'e the quality of the goods they 
chocMo to eend him, or whatever may bo the prices at which they 
invoice them. The result is that he carries on his buRine^s in an 
expensive way, and that he is driven lo all sorts of shifts to 
squeeze as much as possible out of customers, forcing up prices, 
aud cuttiug down measures, and making the most of quantities by 
cheap adulterations. It is impossible to iniHgino anything more 
demoralizing for all concerned than tbo relations which natnmlly 
spring from this system. The shopkeeper has to lead a struggling 
hand-to-mouth cxistoTic.e, never free, never ahead of his buhiiicKS. 
Tho wholesale firms lose the benefit of the stimulus which 
would bo applied to them if they had to deni with liee, indepen- 
dent men, wlio could make their own teniis, and insist upon 
having only goods of the best quality. Tho Kystom is manifestly 
unju.<>t to cAfab customers, who ore taxed in older to make up tho 
delLcIcnch's of their extravagant ami improvident neighbours. 


remarkable article in the leading German newsj^per, that the 
religious question outweighs in importance at this moment all 
others iu uie iuieronl economy of tho Fatheilaud.^ '^The infiuenco 
which the Homan Curia seeks to exert over the innermost life of 
tho State is a matter of paramount importance/’ observes the 
Alt^enmtw ZtUungs ''it wounds us to tuo core, and seziooi^ 
imperils the peace and orderly development of civil life. It 
miikcs the relutioiis of Church and State the question ul' the -day.’' 
'J'wo recent Acts of the Gornmu Legislature have been specially 
directed against this impending danger — ^namely, the expulsion 
of the Jesuits and tho now regulations about the iuBpectioa 
of schools. To mo.()t Knglisbmen the first of these laws cannot 
fail io appear dilRcuU of OipUllAtiOn 01 dOfOIlGe, nOl dl) WB 
intend to enter on any diacussioii of its merits here. If Ger- 
mans assure us tlmt circumstances render necossaiy in their 
viXbQ what to our ideas appears at best on anacbronismi wo 
do nut care to disputo what our nwu experience happily dooa 
not help us to comprehend. The law about school inspection 
is more inlelligiblo and more permanently important, when we 
remember tbo vital intluerice of the system of primary educa- 
tion on (ho formation of popular belief. It was on control 

of tho whole odueatiuual machinery, iis the Allgemeine ZcUunug 
truly enough points out, from the elementary schools to tho 
Universities, that tho energies of “tho niH)-Homan party" 
were nriucipiilly couceiitTnled. And it wiw here, we may add, 
that they had long been sodiiloiisly, though secretly, laying tho 
train wliieh linally exploded in tho detinitions of tho Vatican 
Council. Of tho ivimirkahle hcries of pamphlets issued last year 
by tho Abb6 Michaud, none is more iusLriietivo than that on the 
FiiLitication of French Catecliitiius, atul what ho has illustrated in 
tho C4i.se of Franco is true abo of iTormany. There too, for years 
before tho Vatican Uouncjl, then; was a grad md process of munipu- 
latlou of primary icligious instruction carried on, chietly by means 
of the Jesuit Deliarbi^'s catechism, working up to tho full 
leaching of Papal infallibility. ‘‘ Tin*/ raised a cry of triemph 
when tho decree was passed which they had long been looking 
forward to as a ncc.eiwity, iinJ straining every nerve to iichicvo." 

mi'nsis in Hhnme is a princi}>lo of which (ritramoiitanism has 
never been slow to avail itself; but skilfully as lb eir pinna havo 
been laid, the harvest is by no >0 abundant ns tho faction 

who are “struggling to supphint the hi.-torical baMS of Ulirblianity" 


But p»n‘bap8 tho pe«’)plo wlio get credit, and who may bceiu at ! have yeulurcd to ns.«unn‘. 
first sight to bo tho very people to benefit by tho f^stem, snfiiir i ^Yhil•^ howc\4*r, the general s^ijtcni of primary education has 
most. If they are sharpers or wlventurers tlicy may run awa% in 1 a critical otroct on tho moulding of luilional belief, oon moro 
tho night when they havo got all they can out of a UL-jgiibi ur- j depends on the ti-iining i)f tho clcriiy, who are themselves tho 
hood ; but, as a rule, of course tbe customtTS who take goods on ; religious tciuhei^ <»f the groat mas.s of iho nation who havo any 
credit are foolish, reckless people, who on accumulating debts ; r<di;;i‘»n at .*111. Tho old que-lion, Gm/.« cnsfor/ict casfor/es, is not of 
which hang likw a millstone round their necks for the rci^t of their j iniport.ineo in tlm jinuli rn than in tho nneicait Stati*. And. 
lives. They are always paying off soino of tbo dtjbt, but it urt)W3 I therefore, as we b»‘gnn b\ t.l»ervii]g, the throe Bill.*# lately introducea 
faster than they can keep pace with it. They pay twice or thrico j by Dr. l alk, if ihoy aniiKo Jc'^s .diow and provoke loss violent 
over for cvirUhing they have. Credit is tempting at first, but | iinlagouisiu lliau those jilrejuly pulsed, iuu.-t cut deeper in their 
afterwards it becomes a kind of penal servitude. And so they go i ultiiuaie elfetls. 'i’he first of these regulates the course id* studies 
on struggling and stumbling, always geltiug deeper in the Wg. \ for aspirants to the priesthood ; the secoiul protects the clergy 



L every point 
is wasteful and demoralizin;?* 


pernicious. It 

c.xpe rises of tnide, and raises prices, 
operations la a very different thing from credit in the petty trans- 
actions of domestic life. In tlus former it i-j, if kept within duo 
bounds, a means of developing trade. But in private life there 
(should be as little book-keeping as poss^iblo, auu tho emrent ex- 
penditure should bo scrupulously kept within tbo known lituits of 
iiicome. If the retail dealers made it a rule lo insist upon cash 
payments from their customers, they could in their turn make 
(Niah pn} inents to tlie wholesale houses, and would acquire greater 
independence and freedom of action. They would bo couatantly 
turning over thoir capital, and would save largely in intu- 
reat, bad debts, and law expenses. The reduction of prices 
which they would thus be enabled to oflect would stiniu- 
lato consumption. AVe have no doubt that many tradesmen lire 
fully aware of the mischievous effects of the existing .system, 
and would gladly refonii it if they could ; but they do not know* 
how to begin. Society boa its habits, and they are hard to 


y.stem is i oJifot ijfioro uio ioeni me existing law requires 

It a<id 8 to tho * prouou;? cojisiiltiitioii with tho j)ri<\«‘l or pfarrer bcfoni aoceaiiott 

Credit in large mereantiJo I tan Irg.illy take place, uud itsi-epeal is cli icily iutcre.s(ing from the 

" ■ “ j^tnuigenesa of tho ' wl that it liiw lobe repeaicd nttho t^ruaent day. 

But the two Ibniier Billn, and llie first espf ;ciiiily, have a much higher 
practical sigiilficanco. ii appears that .since the Charter of 1850, 
which liberutod All udigion-^cuminiimtiesiKim Stale supervision, tho 
bishops liiive had tho ontiio nianiigi'imnil of clerical education in 
their own hands, aud it is durlug tho last quarter of a century 
that Ultramontane tiacJiiug has mnile such enormous strides 
ill Germany. With many of tho bJ.•^hops iheiiiselvos, trained 
under au^<pices at Home, acting under Jesuit guidanco 

In tho nduunistration of their dioccRtis, and holding the 
uionil and iiiteilcctual f*.irmation of their clergy under their 
exclusive control, this ronscqiienco was sure to follow. From'* 
earliest boyhood tho yoiuig tispirnnt to the ministry is sharply 
inarkod off Inna bis secular comrades, trained in soparute semiqpnea 
under a rigor<ius discipline of survoilluiice and poiico, till from tho 
pefif. Hvmuiuire, aa it would be calk'd in France, be passes to the 


change ; and unfortunately the habit of cosh payments is not ns | largei* sc.aiimry, whicli perhaps may bo connected with a Univer- 
yot a very fashionable one. There is no reason why tho shop- I eity, but even so ia kept atnctly iindor ecclesiastical supervision, 
keepers should not strengthen themselves by confederation. The * And if we ask what kind of intellectual training these exclusively 
early-closing movement was accomplished by common ogreemeni, | <*icrical seminaries supply, it ia easy at least to specify wha^ 
and tt rcody-moncy movement would no doubt meet with simila*' 1 according to the Council of Treu^ on whose decrees they are 
support if It were t»uce htarled. Preaching against credit I baaed both histoxicully and iu principle, they are intended to 

.... 1. Ill . I AimnW Thft vmtthti trained Ihrrn urn in 


pretty much like preaching against oilier forms of waste or im- 
providence. It is an old sermon. Theiro is nothing new to be 
said on the subject ; but tho discussion wliich is now going on 
will be useful in forcing people \o reilect on the evib of the 
present way of doing business. 


ECCL>S1ASTICAL LEGISLATION iS CKBMAKT 

I F tho Bills ./iiich have jnst been introduced into tbo Prussian 
Cbambem by tho Minister of Fcclesiiutical Afiairs should 
become law, in is difiicult to exaggerate tho importance of the 
ehanM that would inevitably ensue. It has long b^n generally 
ftit in Qeimany^ and was expressly asserted the other &y in a 


supply. Tho youths trained thcio aro to bo taught ** grammatioei^ 
canihs, computi eccleria^itici, aliaruinquc bonarum artiiim died- 
plinam, sacram Scripturam, libro8ecdesiaAtico.s,homiUa8 Sanctomiiii 
et sacramentorum tradendorum et riiuuni et cereiooniarum formas." 

' In other words, the prescribed curricnlum is rigidly narrow and 

B donal, and omits the main elements of what is called a 
education. And if it is thus defective on the intelieo^ml 
side, in its moral a.spcct it is^ open to still graver critiebun. Xlii 
jealous separation of boys destinra for thopimtiiood from, thoir fd* 
lows throughout thu wnolo educational , career, even simporingtliil 
a vocation involving lifelong celiliacy could be piofitabb tested 
at ton years old, is, t«> say the least, a serious ft is tbe 

inevitable tendency, if not tiie dirMt oliject^ of snob a qfitein to 
iteese and isolate the sympathies syad stopt the healthy deirilio|^ 
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mont of cJinrooter ; ib a word| to fiibricate machines rather than 
to trnui men. Its practical cJlects mider the most favoumblo 
circunistaucos aro neon in France, where the want of independence 
of character and the low intellectual standard of the prioetnood oa a 
class, hare combined to alienate from their control the mala intellect 
of the county. And it is remarkable that those of the Catholic 
cIcriKy who in recent times have wielded the greatest influence 
over the life and thought of their contemporaries have been men 
not originally trained for the office, but who have passed in 
middle life, like Newman, or llavignau, or Lacordaire, from 

«notu«r wuuuuuiou 01 anoiaer cidling to t&o service of tbe eltar. 

It is ibis system which the proposed kw would hringr to im end 
in Germany. The senuiiaries for boys are to bo abolished when 
vacated by their present occupants, and the future priests to 
recidvo tiioii* education in the public schools and Universities, 
their strictly professional course being bawd on a^ previous 
proficiency in general subjects instead of being substituted for 
it. ^ This, it may be remembered, was one of the points chiefly 
insisted upon in the programme of the Old Catholic Congress at 
Jl^lunich iu 1871. And it must be obvious ou the surface to the 
advocates and the enMnies alike ot the present system Low vast a 
change its abolition would eventually involve. 

Nor is this iho ouly change that is contemplated. If the existing 
discipline sor^-es to mouldy the clergy into pliant tools, the 
bishops have every opportunity of keeping them sucli for life, it 
is probable that with a clergy diflbrcntly tmined, whoso suppoit 
they could rely upon, the Gemum bishops who have ono by one I 
been Jailing oU from the ranks of tho Opposition might have 
found courago to spare themselves tho public liumiliation of 
enforcing under anathema tho very doctrine tlicy had confaled and 
derinnnced. Re that as it may, the comparative paucity of avoweil 
<lLa&ei\Uonts among tho clergy U notoriously mcjnsui-nd by their 
tirbitrary power of enforcing submisBloii, which hencelbvih is to be 
largcdy curtailed. Their a]mointmcnts to livings will bo made 
subject to tho approval oltheGovernmont, and llicir favourite 
praelico of appointing provisionally incumbents whom they 
could thus keep in absolute dependence on thoir own caprice, 
will be ror«lrieted to tho period of « year, nor will they bo 
allowed to retain in their cures priests who have been dc-> 
prived fur civil ollVnce.«. And, on tho other hand, those 
who iii'o deprived by tho bishops for obeying tho law of 
tho Slate will have a right to appeal to tho civil courts, verv 
much like apparently what is caliod the appel vomme irahtat Bl 
Friiuce. It is not so easy to appreciate tlio force of another 
regulation which vests the power loft in tho hands of the bishops 
in thetriselve.s alone, ** to the exclusion of the Rope and all iion- 
floriruin authorities”; for, uolc.ss ail intercourse ^^ith Konio is 
forbidden, and the proliibitiun rigidly enforced — which would bo 
oqiiivalont to croutixig a formal scoisin — they aro pretty euro 
for tho present to exercise thoir powers under Piiptu direction, 
whether formally expressed or not. It will tako some years, of 
course, for a new generation of cleigy to grow up under these 
changed conditions of disciplino and general culture, supposing 
Dr. I'hlk’s measures to become law; and no important result 
ihorefuro, can be looked for in the immednite future. Rut mean* 
whilo tho po.dtiou of the Old Catholics will bo matoriolly 
strengthened in the Fmpirtb and their ranks aro likely to bo 
migmontcd by fresh recruits from the parochial clergy, when 
lidedity to conviction no longer means staTvatlon and disgrace. Rut 
it remain.^ to be socn whether the hierarchy will s\ibmlt to tho 
new conditions to be imposed oii it without a desperate struggle. 
Thero ia no point that haa been more stienuoilSly insisted upon 
during tho lost three centuries, wherover llome and her 
faithful praetorians, the Jerats, could have their way^ than 
tho eoparato system of seminary training, which may indeed 
for tho purposes of tho Curia be almost regarded as tho key 
of the whole position. It provides in every country a well drilled 
army, through which tlio mot cTorcfro from headquarters con be 
swiftly and surely circulated at any moment, and whose fiist in- 
stinct will be not to reason, but to obe^. Such au organization is 
involanblo from tho Roman pennt of view; but iu proportion as it 
promotes tho ends of a centralizod Papal bureaucracy, it is not 
unifhturally regarded with disfavour by society generally, and with 
jealous suspicion by the State. 


AMKRICAN JOURNALISM. 

A merican journalism is coming to tho front at the Vien 
> Exhibition. An imitator of Mr. Cole, (Mi. has proposed 
form a catalogue of American periodical literoture, wi 
specimen^ and it is expected that by this means an idea of 1 
groat mental activity of America will bo impressed upon Europe 
S* ^ Exhibition. Some visitors might perhaps tni 
uat It u possible for a country to have too many newspapers 
to spend 1^ much time in reading them, but that view is 1 
lUcoly to bo- accepted by the projector of this catalogue. '^Our 
he w pte-^minently a country of uowspapers.’’ J 

chmlonges the ontoide world to show anything approacMng t 
anterpnse, Tigouir, and extent of American journalism. •* j 

making good our claim 
this distinction. It is proposed to exhibit a single spocim 
number of every Uflfliuuie, or review issued in t 

United States, and the foUeethm would also embnee 
pcdcilcsl nubliMticmgmrc^^fted gratuitonsly by trodestnen. ' 
collect and dAttify si^ luNnuhm mass of matciisl will bo 


laborious task, to which, however, the patriotic energy of the pro* 
jector promises to bo equal. Indeed bp undertakes even' more 
than this. Tho collection .is to iueludo also almanacs and 
year-books, periodiear reports on matters of general interest, 
transactions of learned Mocleties, • ** certain periodieiil patent 
medicine pamphlets, tuid similar publications.^' Tho colfectioa 
will be arron^d geographically, <<so that eve^ section of tho 
country may reoeivo duo credit for its contributiona to periodical 
literature— >the education of the masses.” 

It is lemarkable that the author of this proposal dopn not sea that 
bis COllSGtiOIl ^OUld not OXOito the slighlesi interest in the m^ority 
of visitors to the Exhibition except perhaps as a convenient maga- 
zine of waste paper. As rcgards^Englishmen, many of us when we go 
upon IS holiday abhor tho sight of any print beyond a guide-book ; 
and at auy^te wo havo enough of reports and circulars and pnm- 

S lilets at homo, and do not core to be overwhelmed with the pro- 
uce of America. If it were a thing to be proud of, wo could 
ourHclves make a considerable contribution to such a collection os 
U here proposed. An cmtliusiaBtic admirer of penny-postage once 
proposed the number of lettora received within a given area as a 
test of the happiness of its inhabitanlri. This projector would per- 
haps consider tho quantity of circulars issued in a district os a 
mcAsureofitscdacationorintelligenco. ileproposestogive tho outer 
world an opportunity of seeing '^^th what comparative exhttustive- 
noss even tho special subdivisions of trades ore represouted in tiio 
periodical press of tho United Htatos.” If tho outer world felt any 
curiosity on the subject, wc could easily convince it that trades 
are nipresonted in tho periodical press of England to on extent 
that is not only comparatively, but positively, exhausting to those 
who have tho misfortune to £0 familiar with it. Tlmre wa;^ and 
probably is, a pericKlical called tho Grocer, Such a periodical would 
auubtlusa 1^ useful and interesting to many I^ndon tradesmen, 
but wo should not have dreamed of exhibiting it to the people of 
all nations who will bo collected at Vienna, and of whom the 
great majority will not understand one word of English. We 
should hardly think that even the most induslrioua (German would 
bo Uimpted to acquire our language for tho sake of reiding a 
leading article upon sugar. Nor can wo conceive that either a 
single number or even an entire scries of the Grocer would form a 
veiy stupendous spectacle for tlie foreigner who could not read it. 
llowover, let us say no more at present about our own poriodicols, 
whether they represent trade or anything else. Wo will leave to 
America undisputed possoFsiem of thx) w^onderful sumiosition that 
all mankind must bo interested in publications which only a few 
could, and still fewer would, read. It is suggested, inde^, that 
the proposed catuloguo of Amoriciui publications may soiiietiiiiea 
bo useful for purposes of business. ** Suppose a merchont in a 
I distant part of tho world desirous of information touching 
Petroleum in America.” We should expect that be would write 
to a correspondent. But this projector expects that ho would 
look at the index of the catalogue, where he would be imme- 
diately referred to tho Titimilte Herald and such other Americau 
journals as represent this intei*est.” Considering that the merchant 
111 a distant part of the world, even if ho happened to have the 
cataloguo at iiand, would ct^rtaiulv be obliged to await a return of 
post thim America beforo he could be supplied with the TttuitnUe 
Herald, and that porii(i|is ho could not read it when ho hod got it, 
we nanain of our original opinion that he would bo likely to 
informiition about petroleum by^ ordinary correspondence. But 
still it is pcrmiBsible to American vanity to speculate on the eflect 
to bo proouced on the mind of a Transylvanian or a Belgian by 
the sight of a copy of the TiiusviUo Herald in the Exhibition at 
Vienna. 

Wo have obtained the above pai-ticulois from a drcular issued 
to the publishers of American newspapers and periodicals, invitiug 
them to make returns descriptive of the broader chaiacterisiic«^ 
as w^cll as tho individual features,” of their publications. It might 
be interesting to outsiders to see a collection of similar returns 
made on account of the English press ; but it is hardly probable that 
a Frenchman or German would tako the trouble to ^derstanl 
them. There is probably no foreigner who can disAguiah the 
religious sects and parties into which we ore divided ; and still 
less would it be possible to derive any clear idea from a classifi- 
cation of newspapers by religion, even if tho newspapers were able 
to claarify themselves, which would, as wo think, be didlcult. 
Wo Iranldy admit tho exhaustiveness” of the prnoi^sod dassifi- 
cation, and indeed wo should ekpect that it would ‘'xiuiust boti* ib > 
energy of tho publishers and the patience of thr public. Thus,” 
saysino circular, ** under the heading ^Commerce,' a leading ven- 
odical would be further qualified as * iVeo trad^ ' ot - prolectomst * | 
under ‘ Religion ’ as * episcopal,* ^ preso} toriim/ ‘ f/.ith.*ran,* 

< Jewish,* and, with tho various bhades »*e.piv.’ont» d, • orthodox/ 
* reformed,* &c.** It is added that tb’** exact oiassilit'aK.i; must be 
of essential service both at homo and '»b.*nad 'o subr^cribi'rs as well 
as to advertisers. All this is exactly in the style iu which Mr. 
Cole, (.Ml recommended his Universal (?auilogue of Art 
in w’uch, however, public failed to see etiJity ‘ir 
except as a convenient jiothod of providi*: : public employ- 
ment ind pay for profeasora of tho art of vsMg sciswira and 
paste. The proposrl to speciiy tho political b 'vacter of news- 
papers '^eems Ut us an instance of what is called putting too 
fine a point unon it.'* Thus it. might bo diJiiciilf for unyboy m 
or out of Printing-house Square to define^ the politics of the 
Tfmee. As far is we can understand the pri‘*ciplo of ejassihea- 
tioa, it would not bo necessary f:- miy of tho Jiondon dmly 
papm to oxpkun whether they have any and what toligiOiL Mup 
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The Saturday RevieWi 


H'heii wo romo to weekly newspapers wo are not quito mo bow 
to deal witii them. There ore two or three such newspapers of 
which the name will occur to eyory reader. They supply p»'»Uticrtl, 
aocinl. and otvu fashionable iotolligeucc, both home and forei^rut 

and U lu^liti bu inferwd Um Uio promiuwicv wuwu thoj .gi>o to 

pRTticular heads of nows that the larger part of their loaders aro 
clerical. These newspapers, therefore, feel callod \i\yon to have n 
religion, and we will assuuio that they aro capable of desctibiiig 
it. Rut if cvdty periodical that circulates primarily among the 
clergy ia under the same obligation, it would apply, amoug others, 
to the Cfpyicai iJireetory, On looldiig at tho published form of 
retuni we iind luort^ questions uakctl than aco likely to be 
answered. A newspaper is not, w'o think, bound to state ito 
circulation any moio than a lady i-i to disclo^ her ag«\ It 
would bo entirely contrary to English practice to pul>li^h 
the editor's name. As regards the aubjoct-mntter of puhlica- 
tiou ” the answer ivould perhaps be oas}* to the publisher, Hlthoiigh 
apparently diilicult to anybody ehc. * Tima wo have before us a 
paper called the MfitropoiiUtn, of whicli we assiimo tho object is 
to fui'nUh information specially interesting to the iuhabitanla of 
l^ondun. Hucli i\ paper clearly iiood not have a ivligitw, «iud wo 
ehnuld think that, in any hut a local sotk-c, it not liavo^ .^ny 
politics. It pubiiahts at lull length tho proceedings of the 
Mctrupoiitrm iSonrd id’ Works, which may b * cojisidered from its 
point of view as superior in iiuportanctt lo those of tho Imperial 
Parliament. thio paper, which aims at rc pro Jieu ting tho 

whido inoiTopolis, tsaeli Ci)riaidL'rablo sention bus one or more news- 
papers wiilcli cuficcm thi'ni."-ehes with local inteiuf ts in a narr<‘wer 
sense?. Tiieii there aro joiirni-ils which devnto themselves to 
writing ilown tho liquor trade, or tho iist» of t^hecco, or the Clamc- 
laws. \Ve hiiVi* Si.en lately ii publication calling itself Safe mid 
Martyr, wlricii purports to be ‘‘a univcr-al register of property for 
di.^po£«al," bat which nove.rtholc<.s luakfH CACiivsioiiri into Uie 
domain^ of litmaturo, politics, and possibly religion. All tlicso 
publications are usclul in various ways, and soiuo ot; them perhaps 
Are ornamental. They show iutolloctuul activity of a ccrUiLn kuid ; 
but if wo have in England a journal devoted to tlic tob^tcco trade, 
wo should rather accept tlic tact in silence than hoast of it to the 
tuiivoTse. Tarovtunaloly tlu) habit of tail lulk Is dci'ply rootM ia 
America, and umive readers of tliis circular are likely to bo in-oii- 
sibJo to its gniU’sque diameter. .La-'t us in.j o that this comiiry is 
not quite so far gone in tho samo bod way. The number and 
variety of our ijowspipci-rt prove our wcalili and luntmal te- 
sources, bat al^* CLuiciusivo upon the (pie.Hliou whether our 
people firL> educated os tluy ought to bo. 


SliniNKS AND TllKlU 

W IIKN v^orcadof expeditions of tho faithful such as that 
which has juot wade its annual siavt from Cairo for tho 
Kaaba, wo aro uluaost iiulined tu lament the decay of faith in 
l;hriflteJidoiii, and to regrot that what used to bf* tho resUgion of 
ctMivU’tioii siiouhl paAs now fui supeivtitioji. \Vh»‘u the Oliurcli 
approved the }iilgrimaged which sought absolution and the re- 
iiuiskion of sins through a long .-cries of perils and hardship.-, it 
only MUiotilied and utilized a prinuiplo wJiieh hud Ijecn a Muiug of 
human action from the nio.^t remote ages. Faith hallowed works. 
As the devout Miussuluian to this day can only die in peace and 
hope when his ftico is turned to Mceeu, so there was mispeukablo 
comi'oKt alikci to the oppressors of the middlo ug»^s and tu their 
viciiius when they turned their ba>'ka on the world in whicli 
they had Huiued imtlored. 'fliviv bi^Uikiiijr tliomselve.s to 
plgiimtigo wnH the \isible blgn of tbo reprutauco that was to 
(»ooUie remorse, of the tiual reuuucialjnii of the earthly auibiliotis 
which had been n 6uaie to tlnun. U Wivs tho foretaste of the 
huAvejily joy+4 which were to recoiupcnt*? worldly griefs and 
miser ies. VVe can in aume tiumBuru Ciaict:ho tho exaltaiioii or 
proatralion of mind that induced them to :>eL theniireh'ed to 
work out their ralvaiioii by a slow, painful, and wearii.g procp.SH. 
The lioliAy pilgrim who started from llio shuivs id’ tho West 
for the Holy Sepulchre and the scones of tho L'ossion and 
Cruciiixion could fool little confidence that hi.i strou^^Ui and moans 
would ever carry him to tlio distant cud of his joiirnvy. 'J’hv 
simplicity of his outilt indicated the hopclossnes.s of making 
fleshly preparations adequate to an undertakiug to formidable. 
With his gown of serge and his staff, bis scrip, his .sandals, and 
hia scallop -shell, he xuailo his start, relying on his holp- 
lessuess and on charity, next to tho guardianship of the •’«ainto 
aud angels, if the symbols of Ids cidliug usually served ms i 
passport thmugli tho domuins of the truculent petty tyrora.. 
who IsviiMi coutribu turns on every one oUe; if his poverty was a 
.aafeguard Among those roving bnnda of freebooters who aiubiudied 
themselves in tbo forests, mul flay tat and plundered travellers on 
their own account ; if ho often found harbour for tho night aud 
rude hospitality from sr^mo mouastic I'stublishniont bound by ita 
vows entertain pilgiitns, or from poor peasants who looked for 
repaymeot from above for the «'ru8t nud cup of cold water tht 7 
bestuwtid in charity — still his ; uileruigs uiust huve been great 
aven wJiilo his route yet lay through Christian countries, and 
jnaDj a conaiitutlou enfoeblod by exce^^s or privation must 
have auccombed. lie was condemned to iierpetuAl rilence 
.and denied ali humair intercourn^, save that of looks and 
as ho journeyed onwards ain<iig people of straugi; speech; 
his Are was coarso and scan ty, and his quarters were rough 
At the best ; be was exposed to oU the vicissitudes of seasons 


and weather, and he had to perform a pedefttriaii ftat over 
e.vecrable roads which would have soiely tested' the endumnee^ 
of the toughest and most highly trained profesrional of modern 
times. Rdt liai*ddiips changed to doadly and constant peril when 

Lo Lad .to pass on to tUo tendtory iLai was nnder the awny 

of tlio Soldau. In spUo of -a certain sympathy whicK even Hm* 
1cm fanatics felt for traveUers hound on a holy pilgritnnge, in s^te 
of a precarious protection from those mUhary tuouks who u^eld 
Christianity oud championed ChrUtians in Palestine, it remains a 
mystory how oven tho few who did live on wero over spared to 
kneel lit tho Sepulchre. Tho reward of those few no doubt whs 
great, and even those W'ho died in striving after its atbunmentdiqd 
in hope, if not in nssunuico. Lut it is no wonder that, as scepti- 
ei.<m m later reuittrios spread with enlightenment/ faith, growing 
feebler, should shrink from an ordeal so terrible aud from saerifioea 
6t> tremendous. Men begun to seek absolution by instalments. 
They squared their spiritum accounts by shorter mid less formidablo 
pilgrimages; and more accessible ehrinos, like that of tho sainted 
Becket, grew fast in favour and reuowu. Tho dignified piests, 
who li'-.suiucd greater authority as they wero euriched by tho 
otiering-i of tlie throngs of worshippers, xnado it matter uf 
couseieiico or intcro'^t to expatiate on tho miraculous potoncy of 
thoir piitr-m 8.iint in all matters tidvituul and carnal. Tiien, in 
plnco of those long wanderings when men as it wore partook of 
til*? viaticum before a journiy that must probably ho their last, 
we have the chewy Cauterhun’ pilgrims cantering across tho bright 
pafresof Chaucer, and lie:b tolling tho way with their merry tale^. 
Tlirirhlns and poccudilloe.^ sat as easily upon them us those of tho 
13r?lgrnvian penitents who crowd in the very latest fashions t»> hong 
uprui tho eloquent lij>s of soiiio Charles lloncvmuu. 

^ That fre.sli ulil faitli slill survives among tlie moro dreamy Ori- 
entals in nil iU fulues.'), and one is half tempted to unvy it to lliem. 
How long it will liiigc'r uii in anything like its pristine flreshness and 
vigour even in tJio Fa-st it is difficult to say; but wo suspect that 
material inilui^ncc.H will sap it more swiftly and eurely than moral 
one?. It is not certain that even tho spread of ediusntion will 
fatally impair it. Tho religion of shrines aud of pilgrimages is 
of tlui vt-ry c-^-Mice of Mahommedanitun, and a Mahommedan U 
Mdvloni tli<‘ 1* ;is do^ nut because lu? lias learned to go straight to 
hi.^ kktcJ wriLiui'^j for instruction m tj the tentls of his fuiilu 
But in proporti^ n ns sciem-c aud uaterprisc facilitate thivse holy 
journt\v>>, ;H pliilautbropi^ts cncounigo losid-inakiug and in- 
#r.)dut.c sanitary irupvovemeuU »it the most ixnowucil ii;ligiuu.‘'. 
ceiiliv.*, u-t lime i.> economized and mortality diminisbed, so 
the pilgiimagf'M will assume an altered aspect. The num- 
bor of uiny incrc(e$o for a time, but pilgrimaj^o will 

bo uruU rtaken in a lighter spirit. AVo winy call the luoUve that, 
has hillu rto eorit mcJi on such joiirnoys superstilioD if wo will ; 
still it in impoi^siblo that pciqde should no& more or less 
ft cl it to bo a serious xuattei* to bo travelling in tho shadow 
of probable dcjitlj. Ouo romembet.s the graphic chapter in whicli 
])r. IfuiUor dc.-cribes tho&o stupendou'3 huiiiau sacrifices which 
aro periodically oil'ered at tho suriuo of Jagg.inutb. Tho voxeil 
qiio.-tion as to whether tho devotees cact themselves deliberately 
under tim car of tho idol is of little consequence. They periah 
by tlioiwaTids, by u ileiith ulmo.«t os certain, in the city of Eiiri, and 
oil tho roads that load t«i il. They toil thither over burning pliiina 
aud through pe?:tileulial swamps ; they sojourn at the place itscir 
in a (Towded hotbfd of disease, whoso streets arc so many stroamin;^ 
cesspools fermeiiU>:g under a blazing sun ; they feed upon putrid 
i'ico and .sweetmeats umil those scanty supplies of slow poison run 
out, Olid then th^jy I'UU’vo. 'J'hero must be soinething that is solemn 
and tiucero about a journey that is likely to lead you literally 
tlirough tho Swarga-Dwara — the gate of heaven — mthough tho 
moUves that iuBpiro it may be mingled, and although thoru may 
bo much that is ludicrou.s tmd trivial in its episodes. »So in that 
annual expedition of pious Muhommedans who xnoko Cairo their* 
Bifining puiuL for Mecca. It may not be so terrible an afliiir aa its 
Hindu countorpari, and tiit> goal at Mecca ia looked forward to as 
n pbicc of repose and refrr'shniunt. but nevertheless many drop by 
the way. For weeks, if not mouths, hoforo tlio caravan starts, the 
nieu who mean to join it come flocking in to Cairo. Many of them 
ply th<;ir industries, or sell tho wares they have brofught ^Trom 
their o^>rj far countries, by way of providing for their travelling 
cxpon->e.4. Jiul, gra>o ns ia tho ordinary population to bo scon ia 
the Cairo haztuir.^, you imagino that tho ftice.*i of these str^uiger 
pilgrims look more serious than those of their neighbours. Nor is 
It .surprising. It is not playing at religion to travel in a slow 
cftriM ail through tho ho uds, sunlight, and simoom of the burui|ig 
Hee«Tt, keeping body and soul together with a stock of proviaions 
which there i.s seldom tho meana of rcplonishing ; with broekish 
wator simmering in the bottom of their flaccid water-skins, specfo- 
latiog on the possible ooutenta of the next distant wdl— to ew 
nothing of tho chances of attack from wandering Ishmaelitiw 
robbers who may not even nspoct the saci'cd .iusweh or tlio 
Mahmol. Yet tho sufferings of Hindu end Moslem pilgrims 
Lave already been shortonod; their exiienses and the xi&s they 
run hare been reduced. 1*011 and Mecca owe not a tbw of 
their visitors nowadays to Western energy and joint-stock eates- 
prise. Mimy of the woi'shlppers of Joggun&th m caoefisd 
clieuply third-class by Indiia Hailw^ Companies to the eige 
of tlio 8\vamp.s and wastes througn which tfiey hava to- 
foot it. Moors and Algerians, riyrras and Pemk^ take thsir 
stevrngo passage to Alexandria on flcMitd j^jflffeditomiisa^ setew- 
sifatner, in place uf crowding -pn 'sems pi^idtNW 

cnifl which beats up slowly -.eAif—a 
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ftnd wboao docks iro swept in tnm by the chopping seas tbo 
VDwicltiy boom of the tremendous lateun sa^ Sooner or later 
tbo Esilway Gonipsnies of Northern India may construct an Orissa 
Eateoidon ; a native Board of Works may undertake the puritieatian 
of Purf ' under English supdrintendonee, and a city of model 


^ , liSfl WWnd the of JafuiniiAtVa 

Sooner or later that system of Egyptian railways wiiicb is stietcbinff 
itself towards the oases in the Libyan Desert and the souroea ^ 
the Nile will doubtless embrace the caravan road to Arabia; 
while, should the improving traffic bn suiHciontly encouraging, a 
regular line of steamers may he established to ply in correspond** 
ence with the port of the holy Mecca. Only, if the manuor of 
pilnimnga comes to be moditied by modern fodliliesi the spirit 
will probably be transformed as welt 

If wo were to speculate on the day when some Hindu or 
£{gyptian Cook will organizo his pilgrun parties and issue his 
pro|^mmes snd coupohs-'the system, indeed, is to n certain 
extent adopted in India ali'oady — we should ncarccly exaggerate 
the probamlities of the case. We have actually seen what is the 
sinoleentli-ccntuTy counterpart of the old Gliriatian pilgrimages, 
priiniitve and medimvai. The cataAti-ophe which has befallen 
Irauce, with the consequent depression, searcbmgs of hearts, 
and self-humiliation, created a state of feeling which was 
morbid, althoui^h unquestionably sincere. Minds wore stirred, 
and the coutagion spread in devout circles as it did in other 
times. The sneers of polite sceptics, the threats and abuse 
of the democratic crowds, far fi'om deterring, netted as incentives. 
They represented that more materiul persecution of darker times 
under which faith proverbially liourisbed. Yet what did the 
movement come to after all ? Wo do not venturi! to scrutinize 
the secrets of individual hearts, or to appraise the aggregate 
niuouiit of genuine religious feeling; but wc may bo sum that 
only intense eonicstness and exctiutionally profound outhusiiuim 
could Itave altogether reeifliod tlie ulseuchfiiituient of uncongenial 
and cominonplace surroundingA Crowds gathered at tho 
Mudcloine to receive, among other excellent advice, words of prac- 
tical counsel as to the trav^ing cximmissariat. There were special 
trains and first-class carriages for thoNc who could nfibrcl them, 
perliaps somewhat crowded. The worst hi ordsliip was a little cntm^H 
ing ot the limbs, some slight restrictions as to personal baggage, 
a scramble for beds- in the inns and lodging-houses of Lomdes, 
and sundry shortcominga in eggs and fresh butter. Of course some I 
fewimpi'esHioiiable,oxsdtod, or abstracted natures may have soaredi 
superior to all these triuai commouplat os which dragged them 
back Again to everyday life ; Uioy may have bent in concontrat(*d 
fervour at the Virgiu'a shrine, and coinc home again comforted 
with tho idea that they hnd done something lowmds saving 
not only their own souls, but their sinful und suireriug country. 
But certainly it must have been far otherwise with tbo majority ; 
the Tosult of their pious cxperiiiiont roust have satisfied mauy 
of the devotees that tho days of pilgrimages had gone by in the 
West If the religion of the shrine still lingers in the East, it is 
becauee tho romance and the reality of endunuico aud sufi'ering 
remain there os well; but faith will inevitably give way to 
fashion as tho roads to tho shrine are smoothed and ftliortenodL 


TUK METROl>OLITAN FIRE lilUGAUE. 

T he duties of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade are performed by 
a total force of under four hundred men. Tbo Chief Ofiiccr 
iestifios in his Deport for last year to the valuiible asslstaiico which 
ho has received from the police as well ns from tho public, llo 
draws attention to the danger to which valuable protierty on both 
aides of the Thames is exposed during a conridoiablo portion of 
every day, when it is cut off from a quick supply of water. This 
deficiency )) occurs regularly twico every day, and lasts each time 
about ei|^ht hours — namely, from two hours after high water ou 
the ebb tide to two hours ^betbro high water on the fiood. Thus 
during about sixteen out of every twenty-four hours waterside 
premises ore liable to bo placed in the utiuost peril by any fire oc- 
curring in them or in their immediate neighbourhood. Ex)u;rieuce 
has anown that at certain parts of the. bunks a single line of hose 
cannot be fot on shore in less than thirty minutes by foily skilled 
luon Wi)rking in full daylight. It is necessary to make a rond 
over the mud by means of nurdlee, matting, or other appliances, 
and, even after this has been done, the utmost caution ia ro- 
jjuirad to prevent tho men foiling over and being la«>t. It is 
iin(]fi 08 sible to save a man out of the mud unless he is seen at tho 
moment of Ins fall and the Spot is morked before tho mud closes 
^ver him. Among the dangers to which firemen ore exposed 
^yvafbre be reckoned &is, of being smothered in the mud 
intervenes between tlio water of the river and tho fire to 
wnici^bey desire to apply it. Tho remedy for this deplorable 
elate of thmgs would be to provide a sufficient number of bards” 
over which the firemen could pass without the delay which 
occurs when they have to laydown a road for ihemselvos. It 
would also be n^essory to provide on the land side pipes of 
^equate size, mbh a cornet sopply of water. At present such 


do hot exist and thus valtta& premises, bring as it were 
ostween land and watti^ s|lSK9^duram many hours of the Jay the 
aAvBiitages of nrit^. A^^^ngfire-engine is very powerfhl 
where it can fimit, kut^ ef^Myd^nds upon tho ^nditioa 
ciptlin^tide* Owndts ^' tfvorvsidh property \rftt do well to con- 
aiilbrflie daiq|erlx>whl^ 4 |^ The shill 'iind 


cminige of the Fire Brigade ought not to be neutralized If ciiv 
Gumstances which are capable of xemovaL 

It will probslily have occurred to many persons that, eonrider-* 
ing the dmiCTTOiiB naturn of gss, and the small cauticu with which 
it is used, the ntitnbov of oecidetifs arising frmn it in wondsKfuliy 

finffilL We find from the Kepori Wrre us that the numW ot 
serious and alight fires in lodgings in the year 1872 was 161, of 
which 44 ai'c attributed to candles, and bnlv 4 to gas. Of 289 
fires in private houses 7 1 wre caused by candles, and only 17 by 
gas. Children playing with lucifers caused 9 fires in private houses, 
and Incifcrs ignited in other ways also caused 9 fires. Thus lucifers 
appear to be slightly more dong«jrou8 than gas. Detect or foulness of 
fines caused 5 3 'fires. Hmokiug tobacco caused 3 fires, and intoxi^ 
cation only 1, It is oertainly remarkable that so small a sliare of 
miachi«f*sliould bo Ascribed to exce.«s in drink. It has been often 
observed that drunken mon take much better caro of themselves 
imd theirproperty than might have been expected. They coiitrivo 
to avoid falling mthcr into' ditches or under wheels, and it would 
almost Aoem that since the new Licensing Act Ihe greatest 
danger to which they are liable ha a policeman. Xu l^gings, 
where perhaps there is more disorder than in privote hoitses, the 
number of tires attributed to intoxication is only 4. Li houses 
kept by victuallors,” which doubtless means persons who sell 
dimk, not a single fire is ascribed to exces8i\*e drinking. There 
nro, however, a cotisiderable nuiqber of fives of which the cause 
is stated to be unknown, and perhaps it may be fair to assume 
in flomo of these cases obliviousness nroducrii by drink. But 
even after making a considerable aadilion on this account, 
it is surprising that what the AUiatwe Xews would call barrel 
and bottle work ” mokes so small a figure in these returns. Smokers 
at any rate have much more to answer for than tipplers. 

A low years ago Captain Shaw supplied to a Committee of the 
TIouso of Comuioua sotqe curious calculations ns to the omount 

spent " in various towns on tires. In Liverpool, he said, they 
.spend 1 2/. on each fire, and in Dublin they spend 2C/., while in 
Loudon the cost amounted to 1 8/. These figures were doubtless 
obtciintHl by dividing the total cost of a Fire Brigade in a year by 
the number of fires, it appeared by tho same j[iTooebs of calcu- 
lation th.*it in Boston tlicy bpend 157/. on a firo, in Baltimore golf 
and in New Orleans 172/, In Now York formerlv the Kre 
Brigade was altogether a voluntary force, if indeed it Joserved to 
be calleil a foi-cc. Their behaviour,” said Captain Shaw, “ was, 
to say tho least, disorderly. There was no management, and 
thero woro constant qiuuTcls*.” Nothing was properly done, and the 
system becamo nt last quite intolerablo. and was abandoned. A paid 
system was Ihozi establishcil, which followed riuwly in the footstapa 
of tho London Brigade. 'I'ho reason why they had not advanced 
AS fust AS they inteuded was that they liAd obliged to enrol 
in tho paid brigade so many membere of the old brigirie. It was 
suggested that these American brimides did not touch small fires; 
but Captain Shaw answered that they made a great deal of show 
.md turned out tho engines at great expense. Tho principal 
number of Cnptaiu Shaiv'a men were at that time sailors taken 
either from tbo Royal or mercantile navy. No uini, he said, are 
so available ns sailors, especially if they could be obtained young 
enough. Tlio sailor has teamed discipline, and is so strong and 
hnndy ot cliinbiiig and other quick work tliat ho can bo shade 
available for the general work in two or three months. 

The earliest csLubliehment by law of firc-cngincs in London was 
parochial, and dates from tho year 1 707. A few of the Inauranco 
Cumiwnics bud provioiisly established enginoa of their own. The 
luirisli engines received rewards for attending at fires, but it wna 
not necessary to have an efiectivo engine iu order to daim tho 
reword, and the consequence was that the parish engines soon fell 
into great neglect. The beadles in charge of the engines were 
generally very old men, and they scut tho engines out in criurgc, 
of boys, and in some onses of women, and they took the rewardd 
all tho .*<ame. This being all that the law could do, the Insuranco 
CtWiponios tried, to improve upon it by voluntary action. They 
tried for many veara to amalgainnte thmr forces, but 
thero wvro great" difficulties in the way. Tlie (^ef ob- 
jection was that any Goinpimios wliicli refused to jmn would 
still have their own engines as on advertisement, and would make 
thexui«elvr3 very much known ; wliereos those Companies who 
joined would lose tho advantage of the ad\ertiseuieut afiurded 
by tbeir eupnes running about tho streets. After u giv^at deal 
oi' nogotinlioD, the London firo-eugine estublialiment was formed 
in the year 1833, and it lasted for tbii'ty- throe years. Tivum- 
diately niter the gient lire in Tootey Sti«et in 1862, the fiJsuraiica 
Companies began to reconsider a subject which hud been 
frequently before them— namely, tho respunsihi’Iiy i>l* continuing^ 
to protect the whole of London at the Hxpenao v»f the iudurers of 
Loudon. It is wonderful that such a system should La/e entlured 
80 long. Tbo Fire Brigade of the *^Iiisurani?e Cf.4rpAiiies was 
handed over to tho Metropolitan Bnard of tW rks ou tet Jiuinory, 
1866. Tliv: vMcf station is at Walling Strci-t when* it usM 
to bo. The most distant elation in 186ft was thrtv mile-', from 
ibo (*cutrAl station, but now there arc stalions nt d*! tencus of six 
miles 01 more, and row statiovis are being '.'outinuAliy added. 
Tho Tiuniber of mites run by f .c-enginea in u yewr is upwards 
of seven ..een thousand. There are few false alarms, whereas 
in some American cities there are many. Thera is stili much to be 
done in the way of building stations, and iu finding men to put 
into them. 

L<mdra is spread over so muct^ ground that it miut he difficult 
to satisiy expectations which can zanily be called unieasoitahle* 
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People nAtiirAlly think that there ought to he a station near them, 
and elft)ritj Imvo boon made iu sereral districts to supplement 
the deficiencies of the regular Fire Bngade by a Toluntary organisa- 
tion. 'llicre iet not much danger of such an orgonization being con- 
verted tn a political piirpoao as was done some years ago at New 
York. But perhaps it might have a tondoney to become oma- 
TiKmtal rathur than useful. Captain Shaw, b^ing qiiontioned on 
llils Kubjent hefovo thi> Couiinittce «»f tho lloiiso of Commons, 

apuke luiudsoincly of tLe services of tlio volunteers, l>ut gently 
complalnod tH ^Iheiii fi»T copying his men’s helmcii it 
must have been dlfUcnlt for Caplain Shaw to preserve deco- 
rous respect for the Committee when a member of it asked 
him whether ho did not thiuk it would bo an advantage to have a 
number of vcjlimteors who would ** toko up the question and 
stimulate bis meu to come forward in time. It is one thing^ to 
take up a question and another to do a fireman's work. The notion 
of a race botwcoii regulars and volunlbors for priority of arrival 
is slightly ludicrous. The Fire Brigade owes much of its 
eiGcitmcy to exact discipline, and a competition between it and 
anotlior force excelling rathei^in zeal ibun order would prolaibly 
go far to neutralize the utility of both. There must clearly bo a 
commander of the army which engages the fiery oueniy, and wo 
suppose that the volunteers would hardly expect him to bo cbooen 
from among thtMuselves. '.riiero are places beyond tho sphere of 
action of tlie Fire Brigade, but y^ almost forming part of Jiimdoii, 
whoro w-e belie\o tin* s-ervices oi \ulunteers have proved highly 
valuable. Jn the Ciiuntry, of coiiri?o, everybody lend.s a liand 
with without a liend hi guide it. Oraduates of Cambridge may 
riMiiciiilaT 11 time when that town and neighbourhood wore ri‘niiuk- 
ablo for jiunu^r>nis finis, and an excursion to a blazing farmyard 
became one of tho regular am iisemunts of the winter term, in a 
country town tho custom is, or was, to enter tho lioiisen supposed 
to be la danger aud remove tlio propoviv to any other houses 
at A safe distance. AVhen leisure came for tho roclamutioii 
of this property, some pii.ees ]Je.Thiip» might prove to have gone 
irroclaituably astray, lu Loudon, if you pause near tho scene 
of a tire, a pnl iceman moves you on. In the country, if 
you do not hasten to give usbistauce, yon aro thought 
to want bidh conrugo and humanity- Between town and 
country lie the districts where volunteers supply morn or le.ss 
the place, and .'=omc times usurp tho uniform, of tho Fire Brigade. 
When Captain Shawgavo bisevidenco both tho strength and tlie cost 
of the force which he commands were less llum half of that which 
works e.\cfdlently in Fans. Probably this proportion has !)<;('n 
maintained, all hough the growth of fjoudon calls for murofliemen 
every year. ^Skilled oflicers aud well-trained men produce 
astonistiing results; They cannot^ of course*, prevent fires 
breaking out, but they can and do arre^t their progress. 
B^deu (lecoToiLsly assumed that tho pcr>onnl intervention of 
Kinc Churh-*^ Tl. helped to stay the progress of the Great Fire 
of Lomlon. But nowadays both Court and city would prefer 
Captain ^haw’ to any oilier leader, however illiistrions. It is a 
comfort to rt llert tlmt tho Metropniitim Firo Brigotle is one of tho 
iji8titutinii.H of tho country which nobody abn.'^os at home, and 
every competent observer from abroad must adiniro. It owes its 
origin, ns wo liavo shown, to a V4)hinliiry association of Insuranco 
Olhees, and it is one of tho mo.'t roinaikable mouunieiits of the 
capacity for organization of Kuglislimen not employed or impeded 
by Governirieul. 


THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

H. 

rpIIE gem of the collection is ItalfAelle's “Agony in the 
X Garden " ( 1 76). Thoro are nictures idore striking in effect, 
more grand and original iu conccptibn, and there aro canvases or 
panels iHi, nay tw’onty, times tlie size ; but ibis little work is in 
Its sphere fAiiltlese ; we call it a gem b<*caiu'e of its purity, its lustre, 
its perfection. Much might be ivniteii concerning the envious 
history and iln* matchless ait of this n'pniMenfativo work, lueii- 
tioiicd by‘VaMan, and described in detail by I’assavant. Tho pic- 
ture was painttd at Urhino about the year 1505; Kaffaelle was 
twenty-one ytaiM of age, his father and mother were both dead; 
ho had entori'd the school of Feruglno, had made hi.s first visit to 
Florence, and then ri*tuniod for a brief space to Lis native city in 
the Uinbn.ni hills, apparently because bis good pai'ents had left 
his affairs in much confusion.'’ These few biographical details 
give a duo to tho c.arefully wrought work before us. It belongs 
to what, willi somo appearance of paradox, may be tenued the 
piss-BRiraellite ^riod of Halladlo ; in other words, it is almoit 
identical with tho works of hU mai^tcr. Indeed Vasari expressly 
states that ot this period KaflaeLlo imitated with such cxactjtade 
the manner of Perugino that the diil'cionce between the work of 
the master and of his pupil could .lot bo discerned with any cer- 
tainty. “ The Agony in the Garden, ’ by Ferugino, now in tho Belle 
Arti. Florence, is mure than anaiotj^ua to, for in aome parts, especially 
of tne three- sleeping Apostles^, it is all but identical with, tho 
composition now exhibited. \ot the authenticity of this com- 

S ' 'on .st’iOJb established by the words of W^ari, who relates that 
outhful TlaffAclld, while abiding at Urbmo, painted for Duke 
obaldo tj small picture representing Chri st praying m the 
Garden with three of the Apustles, who are sleeping at some 
distance, and r'^hich is so beautifully painted that it could scarcely 
be bettor ok oti&crwise were it even in miniature." When Yaaaii 
wrote, the work was ti'casured as a sacred thing in the Hermitage 


of Camoldoli, Urhino ; it then passed into the poaseanonof Prlaca 
Gabrielli and was long in Romo, whence it was stolen sad losjL. 
but at length found in Germany, and, alter a law-suit, recovered^ 
Xu the year 1844 it was acquired by Mr. 'Woodbum; in tbs' 
following year it passed into tho possession of Mr. Gonlngham, sad 
is iiiiw the property of the preseat exhibitor, Mr. Fullermaitland. 
Iu tho enuno of these recent changes of ownership it is known to 
hnvA fetched the sum of 787/. los., which is at the modeiute 
rate of iwraty-iiTA shillings thdMuam in(^; tindor ths unUiBff 

rise in prices of lAtf3 years the value must be vastly augmented. 
Tho Garvagh Holy Family was purchased for the National 
Gallery at 9,000/. which is at the rate of more than 45/. to each 
Hqunro* inch of panel. The picture now exhibited is, on tho whole, 
iu good prc6er\'ation, yet writers who describe it say that some 
parts have been ill restored. We have given space to this “ Agony 
111 tlio Garden " because, as we have said, it stands as a repre- 
sentative product; it shows Roffaelle before ais great change; it last 
the antipodes to his latest work “ Tho Transfiguration ” in the. 
Viiticati ; it retains tho simplicity, tho earnestness, the devotion 
wbicii h(*lrmg to tho spiritual school of Umbria. Iu tho Orleans 
Gallorv tlit*ro was an analogous composition. 

Ill the Vimutum schonl Titian again takes tho lead. First comes 
Tho Ciirnaro Family " (146), a spacious panorama, brilliant os a 
siinuy day, dramatic m a group of richly robed senators on the* 
stage*, ll would not be quite correct to any that the canvas has 
bt^on covered carelessly or coarsely, and yet throughout tho 
handling is rapid aud broad almost to a fault ; indeed somo have 
surmised, though only on slight internal evidence, that Tintoret 
may have knocked in certain dashing pn.$sage8. A picturo 
of this somewhat Tontine character, disphiving considcrablo* 
iiietutaliiies, and fccarrt ly in any part, save the two principal 
beads, rising to tho pitch of Titianesque perfection, may well havo 
been comini Ltod in a great degree to scholars, of whom Tintoret 
was one. Tho stylo too, as well as* the general idea of 
tho cumpi^ltioij, boars somo analogy to tho ma.'storwork of 
Veroncfise, “Tho Family of Darius,” in tho National Gallery; 
SC) true is it tl1.1t a school like that of Venice, when firmly estli- 
biishod in its principles and practice, is ablo to produce great works 
whit;h ivpreseut not an individual only but a period, and einbodv 
03 it wore tiu* collect I ve genius of a community. This remark: 
may bo further enforced by Iho “ Fortrait of an Armed Wan in 
Black '’ ( 1 43), a picture which, though it bears tho name of Titian, 
might equally well bo assigned to Morone, In fact, spoculations 

i) tho idt'iility of the old wasters aro as endless as they are iii- 
toreating ; at tho present moment criticism tends to scepticism — a 
rend ion no doubt from the credulity which soma tiino past put to 
the credit of a few groat pninters tho countless products of pupils 
iind imitators. Yet perhaps we cannot bo far wrong in pWing 
implicit laith in tlmt lovely little figure, “The Lnce-uiaker" 

(123) . Titian here shows himsolf tho great forerunner of 
lluviiolds ; indeed this charming conception might bo fitly called 
“ tho age c-f innocence ” ; tho child has the eyes of surpriHo, th^ 
quiet mouse-like manner, the timorousness, tho half-awakening 
consciousness, which give indcHcribable charm to tho children ut 
Ileynolds. Titian was never more delicato in pearly grey, not evc!\ 
in the dress of tho famous “ Flora ” in I'loreiico. Close by hunga 
0110 of the most slashing of portmits ever assigned to Tintoret 

(124) , and the oppositt*. wall receives decoration from tbo same 
exuberant pencil and glowing palette in a highly imaginativo 
rendering of the “ Baptism of Christ” (140). Tho picture was 
exhibited at Leeds. V’e have also seen a replica, possibly with 
variatiiiDs, in a church at Verona. Tho composition has tho 
accu.«(omed impetuosity of tho master; no genius was ever 
troubled with such unrest. St. John is of the size of a river god ; 
cherubs rush in where angels fear to tread ; tho dove struggles in 
danger through storm clouds. Grand is the glory of the upper, 
sky, and imaginatiou^ takes free Ring through space. We 
cannot credit Bonifazio— a master rare except in Venice— 
with the ridiculous medley called “ A Pilgrimagh to tho 
Tempio of Fame” (78). Neither can we inflict on Giorgione 
“ A J-iudy und Boy of the Morosini Family ” (145). Nor is it by 
any moans sun) that Poiis Bordono could have painted, at least 
from the life, “ Violanto, Daughter of Palma Vec^io" (134). 
Bordoiii^) was born in 1^00, and the lovely Violauto was iif her 
prime butwcuu ) $ 16 ana 1 520. Tho stylo is here in tho advanced 
iiuiriuer of Bordune, who lived up to 1571 ; Bio blooming Viol ante, 
therolbrc, iu all probabilito had grown into an old woman at tho 
dato of this picture. Ito head is bettor known; Palma and 
Titian Again and again painted the lady, sometimes in company 
with her two sisters. On tho wholo, we incline to think tho 
flgiire now on view a free version made by Bordone from Titian. 
The colouring is that of Bordone when he strovo to imitate his 
second master, Titian, just ns the colouring in a notable composi- 
tion, “ A Knight Arming ” (227), is that of tho same master 
when under the spell of Giorf^one. Ilero the warrior is in gravo 
mood, for ho enters on solemn duty, and his comrades await his 
coming ; a youth dili^tly buckles on his armour, imd a black page 
holds his helmet. Tho canvas has doubtless darkened consmer- 
ably, and yet wo may ho sure it was never light; tho picture 
evidently having been carried oat, ns already siud, in emulation 
of the more. shMowy conceptions of Giorgione^ wherein light loses * 
iUolT in obscurity, and colour Is mysteriously veiled as if glowing * 
ou t of half-hidden depths. Colour so treated has great signilicattce 
it becomes expressive of thought and responsive to emotion. 

Some interestbig Spanish pictures come from the collection of 1 
the late Mr. Richard c'ord, the weU-kilownmtfhor of ths.iZaiidF( 
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book which opened the Peninsula to E]i;(lish tourists. No man 
has writt(‘n in a smaTter way of Spiinish art; w« often havo 
occasion to refer to his koon-si^hted judgments. That the Hvo 
pictures tiow exhibited prove ii little ciisappoinling may in some 
measuro arise from the deplonible cunuition into which they 
havo fallen. Of historic innmrtancn are the two portraits 
(ll6, izjj), by Veliisqiiez, of iJio first and second wives of 
Philip 1\. The first HOoroely b* ara mit, wo think, the 
wordu of Siv -Willinm Stifling’-Mnvw^ ll : — Tin* Ixsantifiil 
]Laiiliolki do l»oui*l»on PHi^aboili of davi^litor ofTTonrylV. 

and sisfer of our Ilenriottn Mftria— the first wife of Plulip IV., 
was the star of the Court, and liio loveliest subject of tho •* 
pencil of Veltiaquez.*^ And tho exhaustive Catalopiio to the ! 

Annals ’’ makes no mention of the pic ture now e xhibited ; it 
possibly is a itiplica. Mariiuia of Au&tna, tho second CJuu«ni of 
I*hiliplV. (125), was, we aro told, ** a gay princess^ prone to vox 
her Bolemii lord with giilish laughter ; tho Ning, it is said, was 
never known to smile but three times in his life, which may 
account for the solemnity of Jiis fiico wlienovcr it appears in 
picture galleries. The portrait of tho second Queen, now before 
uh, was formerly in tiie Ituyal Palace at .Madrid ; it su^eqticnily 
fell into the possession of General Meade, at whose solo in London 
in 1847 it was purchased for thirteen guineas — another proof of 
bow vastly pric(*s have changed witiiin the last quarter of a 
century. Vrom tho collection of the Karl of Padnor come two 
noble ngur('.s which again show Velasquez the gn^alcst of portrait- 
painters. To both works interesting stories attach. *^Juan do 
Pareja’* (141) was an intelligent, hriglit-cyed mulatto, with thick 
nose and lips, and curling black Lair. At lirst ho was the 
slave of Velasquez ; he cleaned the brushes, ground the colours, 
set tho palettes, and swept out the studio. Hut at length lie 
learned to nee tho brushes ho washed, and the King one 
day, discovering in the paiiillug-room a picture by the poor 
colour- grinder, turned to Velasquez, and said, ^^You seo tluit a 
ainter like this ought not to reuiuin a slave.'* Vehisqiiez imme- 
iately gave to his faitlifiil servant freedom, together with all the 
educational advantages of his studio. AVo know of two very 
creditable works by Pare] a, severally in tbo Galleries of Madnd j 
and St. Petersburg. “ llio calling of St. Matthew” in the former 
contains tho artist's own portrait. AVc dwell on the.*»c biogmphi- ] 
cal incidents because l*areju, whosv ?wartby physhignoniy wo 
Lave now the opportunity of studying, is the only histone indi- 
cation that a niulattv) and a slave ia capable of bf^coining an 
artist of renown. Y'ct IWja was little more than a copyist'; bis 
portraits, ill fact, are so lar imitations as to have boon niisteken for 
the work of Velasquez. Of no leas interest in the story if 
Epanieh art is the portrait of Adtniriil Pari^ja (149), nl.so ^ 

V cUusquez. The picture is said to have been painted with brushes 
of unusual lengtli, and certainly the figure tells with amazing 
p>wer and life-liku presence at unusual distance. It is related 
that Philip IV., tailing his accustomed lounge through the painting 
room where the full-len^h portrait stood, exclaimed, What, still 
here luy fidmiral ! ” and receiving no reply, turned to Vebuiquez 
and said, ** 1 assure you I was taken in.” ^ ** Signing the Marnage 
Contract betwoe.u tho Infanta Margarita Maria, daughter of 
Philip IV., and tho Emperor Leopold” (86), seems doubtful; 
pos.sibly tJio figure of tho Infanta is a first rubliing in by the 
master. A iimro veritablo work, though not niontinned liy Sir 
William Stirling- Maxwell, is A AVomaii making .111 Omelette ” 
(02). 'I’hc intense realism and individualism in detail and in 
cnaracter place this life-llko scene in tho saino category 
with *• Tlio Water Sollere ” in Apsloy House, 'i'hc pictures of 
Murillo, though pml'rssMdly six in number, arc of comparatively 
slight worth; ‘‘Until ondNaomi” (152) is tho best, and iiu- 
doiibtedly gi niiine. Wo caunot close llio Spanish school without 
directing’ attention to an imnre.sjsivo work, “ (^hrist Bonr'mg tho. 
Cross’’ (I ox), u signed canvas by Frunrisco Uibalte, a ptuiiter of 
Vnloiicia, who fornied bis style in Italy imder the postiiumous 
inlliienco of Ilairaidle. But Spanish ” artists emulato Italian 
printers wdlb a dilVonuice ; they arc uniformly dark, draped, and | 
devotional ; und such is tho aspect of this “ Christ ” heavily laden i 
wider tho burdmi of the Cro.s3. It were interesting to compore, 
by means of ingmvings, photographs, or otherwise, tho picture 
now cxliibittid with tho anab»gouft work in tho chapel of Magdalen 
(yV)ili!ge, Oxfoid — n coinposiiion which, under tho absolute ignorance 
which in England formerly prevailed even in high places, has 
been siitcessivcly asi-igned to Titian, Taulovico Carracci, fiiiulo, 
Morales, und ono of the two Bibaltas. The signaturo to the 
plctiiro now ill the Academy, if it can bo established os veritable, 
may go far to solve thr^^o historic perplexities. 

Uiiljoiis is NO well known, and has been so often pa-s.^ed under 
review, tb.at tlio examples hero presented need not detain u.s long. 
“ Tlio Ai-tist'a Son” (74) is better seen in Dresden; also in the 
^amo Gallery is a bacchaua] sronc superior (o “Diana re- 
turning from tho Cha'^o” (207). Space, however, inuf*t bo 
allbrded for *• Daniel in tho Lions’ Den ”(13 1)- That thiiii master- 
woik is not by Snyders, as some Lave asserted, may ho c*a.si]y 
proved by coniuarison with “ Tho Ikmr Hunt” (80),’ in tho ad- 
joining room. The handling of iiiibens is free, liquid, and ^kctaliy ; 
the execution of Snyders, on tho contrary, is hard, nicehatiic/il, 
and hiboui^'ib Besides, apart from internal ovideneo, “ wo k ;ow 
with cerUuiitv, writes Dr. Waagen, “ that Rubens I'xccuted this 
picture entirely himself,'^ the evidence being a letter written from 
Antwerp, wborem the painter aays, “ Ihuiiel amidst manv dons, 
taken from the lifo— original; tho whole by my hand.” ifubens 
is known us almost uiinvalM in the dolineation of- animals; Sir | 


Edwin liandscer is not Lis superior in actioii and in power. The 
two artists have measured their strength within the walls of the 
Academy ; and the verdict tliat the lions of Landseer are tame, 
whilo the lions of Buliens are wild, aog^y, and ferodotts as 
absolute monarchs of tbe fnrest. They grandly prowl around the 
territiod prophet ;• iiuksnl Daniel servos but as' an excuse for 
throwing the ravenous boasts into dramatic action. 


REVIEWS. 

C.rBERNATIS'S /AiOUHW.Xh MYTIIOl.Of. W 

S OME little while ago the J' 4 <Hnlmrtfh Ih'vitiv pa.-stMl .v»!itcnceof 
death on the flo-called si'iimce uf Couiparatlvn Mythology, 
and uttered a solemn warning against all the drc*adful results 
which would inevitably follow from tho adoption of its pernicious 
principloH. Setting aside tho plea that iho gMuu.^ of great 
poets is shown most of all in their power of t.ran.<^muting 
the poorest materials into gold, and that their truthfulness 
and force in the analysis and description of human feelings am 
not only nut called into question, but arc iudefinitelv enhanced, if 
it should bo proved that the rude fonns hewn Ly them into 
shapes so exquisite really exhibited little or nothing of deep human 
fueling, the reviewer, speaking on behalf of Homer and /Eschylus, 
of Shakapearo and Milton, laid his ban on all atteuipt.s to reduce 
to iiiylhicnl pbra.^ea the stories <ff lIob*ri and Achillcus, of Paris and 
Hukior. ^ A process which called itself scientific and which might 
possibly invade even tbe sacred circle uf tbe drani.as of Shakspearo 
was more than desh and blood could bear ; and the ease with 
which tho process might be applied to some at least of Shakspeare’a 
plays wits without any misgiving insisted on m a Conclusive 
reason for summarily rejecting the upstart science:-— 

OthfUo [ the reviewer inniicaDy urgaini ] is obviously a .cohir hero, and to 
tlin ciiilightcncd comparAtive inytholo;:ist th« wholii Iragpily i.> a transparont 
Milar myth. Some Kh(»rl>sii;iilefi orir.iiuf havu inclml buppfxft'cl that Shak- 
H{M:ur« meant to represent in thU IraKed}' the workin;; uf hiiiTinu pasMons 
such aa jcaiouHy ami rcvciifi'e. But this is a rimipli-u* iiiiitake arising 
IVoin the non-recogiutiun of the Ycdic clement wliich ci>ii.stitut«a iho 
es.sciu'c of all real tragedy. 

The science, in short, was by tbe confe.<^ioii of its upholders a mass 
of absurdities. The mythical beings of the Vedic hymns were not 
only vague and shadowy, but both they and their attributes were 
iutercl' mgeable. Professor Max M illler had himself admitted that 
the sauie God is sometimes regarded os supiDino, soinotimes as 
equal, sometimes as inferior to utht^rs, and no sane man would 
waste time on material so worthless. Tbe supposition that the 
subject and framework of poems so full of human fooling as the 
Iliad and ( fdyssoy could have been famished by pbrasoM which 
described originally tho phenomena of the heaven and tho earth 
drew down oven a nior«s severe censure. It w'as urged that physical 
phenomena are, and always were, destitute of Llufse elements ot 
interest which miL^t lie at the root of every great poem ; and the 
notion of dramatizing a law of uaturo was disini.'ssed as absurd 
and self-contradictory. 

if this bard knock could .<«lay the new science, it. ^vas perhaps well 
that the blow should be given ; but the as.<«urtion of its apparent 
absurdity ^ a conclu.*>ivo gruuud for condemning it lo.:t some- 
what of its force for those whoso thoughts turiunl to the 
history of astronomy ; while tho absurdity of draiuati/ing a law 
of niituro cco.sL‘(i to impress those who rumuiubered that tho 
uution of laws of nature had in the mythopaic ago.s no uxUtence, 
aiivl that tlio siippOM'd lack of interest in phy^irul phenomena is 
ooiitradicted by many of the uiosi splenaid or lUo.si touching 
poems of tbo greatest poete whether of England or of any other 
country. Time, it would socin, is already bt^glnuing to work its 
revongo ; and the very ark of tho Shakspeiiriau drama has been 
Umched by scholars wlio i^s not comparative myriio!«ig:^rs, and 
who do not even profess to be mythologists at all.* riucli students 
have not been afraid to say that, for .«:umc at lea^t of hi.s plays, 
Shakspearc employed lualennls obtained from llie groat storc- 
housio of Aryan myths, and that the drama for the IVaiiiework of 
which hu is must iuded)tcd to myths i< the 4U^o niarkod 

perhaps beyond all others for the play of the li uesi and decpe.st of 
{lumaii feelings— //«;« A'/. Tho « fact that S}iak>pearc worked 

from a German inudul, and that iii this model tlu' niytltical origin of 
the story is cb’iirly brought out, cannot be put mitoi Hglit ; .Mid the 
shadow}' UKturo of tht*. hero himself h.is been oxliihited uK>^t 
lbrcibl3"by a writer who, seeking only to ascertain how liir Hamlet 
bedongs to u family which had au hiftoiical uxi-'-i-oiLo* iniind that 
ulmor't every name with which ho is conuectod i." tin* Mibject of 
myths. common to moul or all hranches of the Aryun race, tlmr 
tho methnd of llainlut's death agrees preci'^r.iy vii' ilmt uf 
his fatlier, and that tho incidents iirc fiumt in znuu}' 
other slorie -5 of mythical hciDCS. Tho diggers in ilu-' lield may 
seem to a]>proac}i perilously »U‘nr to Othello: but what' Vi^r may be 
the fate of the swarthy Moor nini his teiv-Iiaiivi Iom*. tliulrume- 
work of arnthcr play of the great EnghVr drniiiatwt basin th*’ 
meuiiwhilo been traced to distant lands and ie,LS by «n Italian 
scholar in a work which iiiArks another hieg.* in tho iiistor> 
r.f mythological research, in Iho storiiM uf iMi-gJuiiaiuas and 
A'auiti.^, ri'ofes.sor Angelo do (.lubiTiiatU iliscfrii.^ ivmg J..cju in 

* Mjfftiohftff f »»/ I.rgcuJ-i of /£/«/«'//*•. I’y An,'r‘'h» do 

Gubernatiii, Vrofewnr ul' fian^i.rit Mud bnoradiro m tm' 
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embryo, CordcIiA in here the third son^ Tvho connonta to become 
old mliia father’s strad x^htMi \\U two elder hrotlicra refim, or, in 
another yer^ioni the youngest child who remains with his pnreuU 
when thost? Lave been driven from Ibeir home by the elder children. 

But the real siguilieance of I his rery able work lies el.'ie- 
wheie. It is not our inleiilion to pronouni:i* dofinilely whether 
the conclusiuiis of the author aro nght or wrong; but wo may 
acliiiux^ ledge at the outset the vast learning and the patient care 
with which lie has accnniulated and chissitled in tlicsu reiuiirkablo 
voluuied a vast btorc of niulernils, and tin' vigour w'hich may 
carry the roadty through his whole h<»ok with ului().^t unflagging 
iutcruat. By m'st publishing his work iu an Kiiglish dross, which 
only iu a few stray wonls or expressions htilrays the fact, that wo 
aro reading a truushition, Vrof^ssor (lubenintisi has chosen to 
address himsolf chiefly to Kiiglisli seliolars ; and it wfll not speak 
well either for llioir pationee or for tludr impartiality if they fail 
to w'eigh carefully the eAidouce here brnught before them.. This 
evidence may bo said to bear pruetieally on one point, that point 
being the one on which for some time past the whoh) c^ontro- 
versy on the coinpurativo tliLory has been turning. With the 
Edinburgh Tleviewer the nexibiiiiy of the materials said to be 
omploved in the formation of mythd a suflicient reason for 



myths 

possible; and, to say the lea.st, the loader who has gone through 
these volumes must fool hiniJ^elf ulimist *jverwhelincd by the vast 
array of facts which ho must pa.ss under roviow before he can 
attempt to reject tbo praposiiiuu as uiipro\en. The author's task 
has boeu to deal first, not with tin' great epic poems and epical 
heroes and actors, wdietbrr of the Eastern or Western world, but 
with the va.st multitude of bea.sts. birds, and tishes which figure 
in those poems and traditions, 'fbis strange throng, which ex- 
hibits inmiuiorublc .shapes, Iw^autlful or grotesque, graceful or dis- 
gueting, lovely nr (earful, is most numerous in the ^’edic and 
post-Vedic literature of India. But if we call to mind a few only 
of the old Greek myths, we shall sou at once how large a part 
thesu creatures pliiy in them ; and y^t probably until" the que**tion 
is forced ou their notice, not many will havo thought it a luiitier 
calling for any sinioiis thought. Yi't wo caii j«carcely be ju&titied 
iu di.smissing* it iu any otl band fashion, when we have the eagle 
of Zeua and the owl* of Aihuic, the borjsos of AcLilleu.s und 
IMseidon, the a.ss of Sjeileuos and the ass’s ears of Midan, when 
woiliud Athene cljanj*,ing hcit^df at will ir.to ii bird, and lo 
changed int*) nii luifer, when wo seo tho hoar in tho storio.s 
of Atys, Adonis, .Moh agms, and Odysseaa, tho terrihie ^lino- 
tauriw ill the myth of 'rije>ous, and tin; line breathing bulls 
in that of Aledeia. Tu ►hort, n\o sOou learn that llicro vi 
fccarcely a myth in which bird, b<‘ftst, or fish may not bo bmnd. 
In the HonieritJ hymn Apollon throvv-n iumself into the sea in tho 
form of a dolphin, and, having guided tho C’retau ship to tlio 
shores of comes out from' the waters Jiko a star, lii the 

story of Aristalos the iish-god is seen as tho preacher of wi.sdom, 
and as a deliverer iu that of Avion. As to .s«‘rperits and dragons, 
they are evorv^^heIe — a.^ no.\i‘nis hc>i-.fft in the myths of PhoilKW, 
Kiuitiios, or lleiakles, and in beneticent aspiwU in the stories 
of boiuis and AMolampous. J>ioii\.-'0.s can change himself into a 
boar or a lion ; Bykaoii is ehaiigcil, against his will, into a ■svulf; 
.^lachiic into a spiilwr ; IMiilomela and IVdiiio into the nightingale 
and tho swallow. The golden ram can ic.sl*hrix{)S audllellc from the 
land of Athnioas; the tluvc-lnsjuled dog guards tho gates of Houles. 
Nay, wo have strange uiiioris hflw.en Leda and tho swan, aud 
heroe.-* and beroine.s hatched from eirg.'», with horrible a.^sociRUons 
bhtwotsii men und horses or other heasU ; and not only have we 
the muTvelloua changes by which A\pollon and Athtmo aj»pear ns 
crows, andTalauH ua a partridg«% hut for many of these traiiu.f<jrmu- 
ih.n'!, or for the manifestation of them, tho •lime.s are dciinilely 
marked. In many cases, of two dosc^ connected being.s one only 
may ho .^een at a time ; in many otheiS, one change pn.'^sca rapidly 
into isU'-jlliur, like tho uncertain colours of a dream. It is only on 
coiuparing the Gi-eek myths i>r traditions with those of vdhor 
nations or rsices that our eyes nro opened to the cnormouc range of 
this iiiytlioli;j»ical zoology. Birds, beasts, rt^ptiloa, insects, tidies, 
here live in a world of tHeir own, reflectingiu grcabT or leas dogree 
the forms and habits of the animald of earth, yet never wholly like 
them ; and thus wc llud ourselves in a lab^Yiuth seemingly incx- 
iricable. So tangled is Ihu wilderness and so strange aro the crea- 
tures which inhiibit it, that wo may bo tonipted to look ou the task of 
classiheatiun ns one beyond huiuuu powers, until we boo that the 
mythical zoology of the most di.striut nations has many, and these 
the most sinking, features iu coiumun, and that, if this zoology 
be the growth of a diseased Imagination, all nations have gone 
mad ill precisely the samo way, and there is therefore u 
method in their madnes-s. What wo aro made to feel most 
forcibly ia that, on whaievor theory wo are to explain tho fact, 
‘ the world into which wo are introduced exhibits a series of in- 
cessantly and rapidly shifting sceiu's, iu which tho same objects, 
Crom dilfereut points of view, appeur hrilliant or dork, lovely or 
j||bpalling. In. short, tho ph»ummona which we hayo to note nxe 
wamclerized by that flexibility winch is so espefJtdly distasteful 
critics like tlie writer in tho EdMurgh lievim. In this 
jjamctenstic Professor Guberiiatis sees the condition without 
20 myth would over have comointo existence. The myths 
~ i have blanched oif into the largest numbor of legends aro, 
jndgnicnt, those which ore founded on the moat fleeting 


of light, fl-om tlie Uoek darkness to the silver moon, from the ailver moon 
to the arcy twilight of morning, which gradually molts into iiiirl conftninds 
itself with the dawn, from tho dawn to tho aurora, fronx the aurora to the 
sun ; the snnie variotions occurring, but invcr.<N.dy, iu the evening, from the 
lU ing sun to tin* roddisth and blood^coloiircd sky or ovoniug aurora, flrom 
i()o evening aurora to tlin grey twUiglir, from the grey twilight to the 
silver inouu, t'rum the silver moim to the gluomy night — this onotiaual 
diiiugc' of fdlriurs whicli meet, unite with* and *p»*ii$ into, each other, 
oii^'iiialed tho idoa of ('ciojitiul compauion<i, iVIctids, or I'd. i lions, who ore 
now in niii'«nn and now sopnnito, who now apiiroach to lovn each other, to 
move together and nflbidioria 14:13' follow eai-n otiu'r, now ruah upon each 
«iili» r to fight, de^puil, betra3', and destroy oacli other turn hy turnj who 
now attiavl. and nro now attravteil, are now SfdnciHl iind now now 

cheated and now dueelvora, now victim^ now sjicriliivrs.—- 1, 320. 

In the Tivoh of those oompauiuns, friends, rivals, or enemies, the 
hivtl^, boasts, reptiles, and insects of tho mythical world 

each fiiltil 11 .Hpcciul otilco. Nay, tlu^sn friends or cuomie.s may 
tlieuisolves assuiuo and iigaiti throw otf these fuiimal forms, anil 
b<‘a^ts iii'c supposed to go through courses of iictioii which aro 
po.«.<ible only for a man. The god llanumaut, the son of tho ball 
or of the wind, appearing himself both us a hull and as im ape, 
receives ns a reward from tho King Bharatas a hundred thousand 
cows, sixteen wives, aud a hundred sorviint- maids. As hull or 
ape, what, J’rofessor Guboruatis asks, could he hiivo done with 
them ? — 

It is the'C Ini'iindstencles [he ndds] which Imvo c.iusod m,vthology to he 
iMndcMiiiu'tl bv tho cro\Ml of old but proliiic podsiitM ns a vain science, 
\vlu‘ri;i>, oil iho contrai'y, it is precisch' the^io incoii!«i;ito:u:i( s w Jiiuh raise it, 
ill 4iur I -'tocia. Ill tho rank of u valid science, llu wlxi hiiuileil ilown to us 
the ft.'it» of Ibiiminiint took care also lo tell im how In* had the faeuU}' of 
eh.*in;d»'4 hi? rorni at will ; and this facult^v, iiliribu1«d lo lids iinjuu'sona- 
tb'Ti f»f ii i‘t‘h>:«ti.'il phenonuMioii, is the fruit if one of tho niosl ua'ivu but just 
ob^erviitions uf virgiu and grandiose nature.— 1. 90. 

This si'iitciu'c may not necurntely repnsent tho author's moaning: 
but thrt defects of trauslalion fund in 1 Iu*ho volumes they nrti few 
indoiHl) cannot invalidate his claim to a hearing; and this 
hearing he challenges for a jiropositien which cc'rt.iinly cannot bo 
chargod with behig cither indeluiito or indistinct, ills first book 
bc'tira the title of “ Aniinal.s of tho Karth,*’ the second of “ Animals 
of tho Air,” the third of ** Animals td’ the Water” : but ho hold.>j 
that there is but one domain in which all the animals of mythology 
aro produced and play their several parts: — 

Thi'i dein.’iiii i'l alwa}'.^ the heavens, (In* time during which 

the inx'tldc.;U a**!iou Lists is subjort to many vaii.ilhms In in:; now the 
day Kit twelve hmir^ ; new that off went v-foiir’; now the lliri*e watfbos of the 
jiEkl ; -it uiii* time the luiinr iiioiith «»t tivviitv' il.iys, jit amitlior tin* 

lanfitii of thirl 3'; NC'iiu'tinifs tho year vi Uv vlve .^olar, and .sometinica 
that of III j riot'll lunai, montlis. — 1. p. xti. 

^\1ien to ihctc larlntions art» addmi the changes of phuvse incop- 
sAMtly going on in tho heuven.s we .seem to lose ourselves in n 
botnilllc.-'S region where the human imagination iiuiy run riot 
without check. It Tcinains to he soon \vlietlit»r the inoiimershle 
images thus pioduced may be bronpht into onb^, ami wlioihcr 
the cln.ssifications yield rc.'jijits which may be regurdod a.s adequate 
foundations ft-r a science. Eor the ]»rc.-icnt wo will mi!}' remark 
that, as furni^liiug ninreriiils for the compiiraiive inytholngi&t, the 
»Slavoiuc. friidilions are placed by FreiV'-j.^tu* tTuhfrmitis nhovo 
ilie Greek. Tho firmer iu liia heli**f have niid«Mgi me rm change 
for perJiJips throe tlmushnd years, while tho 'I’atur iiiiii.'^clf, u groat 
teller of btories, only inoroased the la.-ile of the Slavonic peasant 
for tales, and did nut chtiiiife his logciuli? or hii character, in 
^hl>^t., the Talar stories, b** niulutnins, are the Aryan. tslo.s tb.Mii- 
solvcs, only a little modiliud by a f-.w Talar peculiurities. The 
rt'iidor who may wish to see how far tho jiulgmeiit of Profo.saor 
Gubeniatis is * confirmed by an indepondetit wifncis, will find 
a large uinoiint of mythical zoology iu Mr. Itawson's of fha 
liu^sian Pnme, 



1 cebfl&lioas succession of shadows^ penumbra, chUaoscuri, and shades 


A LADY i)V THE LAST CENTURY.* 

I N splto of our aelf-compluccui sense of progro. 9 s, Bicre ia one 
quality iu which we aro ibrcod to own oursclvos falling short 
of our forefathers. Wo canu<^ read the social history of tho lost 
century witlioiit feeling that they beat us hollow in the article of 
vivacity. And this is n^'. admission which carrios us further 
j thim At first ^eems, or than Is albigethor agresoahb?; for can wit 
exist without it? It is thi.s quail tj' wliich makes book-makiug 
oat of cightfOuth-conUiry^ biography eiiay wi-iting, and, when 
wTritten, ewy reading. It is not new ; we aro sure, in fact, that 
wo have read it all somewhoro before ; but we Iind our.s(dvcs in 
cheerful company. We open upon a pago whou society was 
young — “ Ah, woful when 1 — and pooplo knew how to entertain 
ouch other; aud wc are outertaiueu at second-hnad, though sad- 
dened by tho conlra.st, as wo raugo over our acquainUnce — 
able and well iuforuicd people probably, but not lively; or we 
more reosnimbly nek, cnen one of himself, Falkland's question— 
Am i the life of tho company? whicli each member of the his- 
torical circle was in his turn. 

The heroine of Dr. Doran's present book, A Lady of tho LaA 
Cmtary^ is a typical represonUtive of this distinguishing quality. 
Vivacity, as the characteristic of an age, is a vigon us thing, im- 
plying strtnigth— strength of body, mind, and nerve. The viva- 
cious ladies who llgure in the- Jtuitory of tho period lived 
long and .ictiyely; they danced, they talked, ttwy wrote, they 
managed their aousehold^ and were quite equal to guide 
themselves and their affairs, and as long os they lived 
they enjoyed a good laugh, rre-emioont for tliis liveliness 

* A Lady of tho Loot Contnra : Mro, EiitubHk JUbniagtt. lUustzaisd by 
her Unpublished Letters, idv Ur. Dorsn. London : Bentley & Son. iS7ii 
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«nd liuoyancy of spirit stands Mrs. Montoj^, who on tins account 
alone deserves to be resuscitated by a new volume in her honour. 
As a child she bniuUcd repartees with her father till he retired 
discomfited from the contest; her elegant vivacity^' is the 
theme of her friends, to whom her variety waa a constant surprise ; 
her letters are full of spirited comment tind happy turns. She 
carried all she had learnt at hor tongue's end. Iler conversation 
won tho highest praise from J )v. .rohiison for its life ; — “ That ludy 
exerts more mind In convor^ntiou than any person I ever met 
with. Sir, she displays suoh powers of ratiocination and rudistions 
of intellectual eminence as lu-o amazing.” ^Vnd this vigour mid 
sprightliness lasted hor through a long life. 

It may be that the deeper and wider view of responsibility on- 
if)rct‘d upon society, at least in words, by teachers of all schools in 
our dayi is a salutary checlc on miotls open to such inlluencos. We 
do not pretend to put forward this cheerful, prosperous lady as 
an example to her wx ; it might have beeu for her good now and 
then to let the troubles of the world take a stronger hold of hor 
lieart and fimey than they seem to have done. She represents an 
age which did not afle<'t deep views ; the inequalities of human 
aocieiy were a fact W'hieh it did not feel called on to rectify on a 
subversive scale. Hor rule of conduct marks the prevailing tone : — 

** My business is to make the best of things os they ai'e ” — and 
** things ” certainly arranged theins-clves with an extraordinary eye to 
Jmr conveulence. But sW ha*l the art of making her convenience 
fall iu with the general happiness, as Hannah Moro’s testimony, 
written some yoan after her death, shows : — Her fine qualiiiiM 
wore mauy ; from my first entriincrt into London life till her death 
X eitQt found hor an nflectionate, zealous, and constant friend, as 
well as a most instructive and pleasant cooipooion.” She had a 
temper to make the most of her gifts | it helped her to a career ; 

. which even beauty, birth, hGulth, wit, and wealth, without it, are 
not enough to win ibr a w'ouian. Even her ciTtirs wore lucky ; they 
were follies and allectations, not faults of temper or more fntiil 
imprudences in busincds or conduct, the usual pitfalls of n bril- 
liant fortune. It is not i>r. Dorans part to describe these ailccta- 
tions, but they wore so far of tlie nature of ** Queen Elizabeth's ” 
foibles that they never interfered with her main interests. A 
strong sense was tho l)a'<ls of her character, regulating nil tho 
loading actions of her life. As a beauty and wit, she endured the 
crucial teat of a crowd nf lovers. IVom w'luun she chose n rich 
commoner of good birth and understanding and great wealth, 
to whom she mode a good wife, though his death certainly oist 
no lasting gloom on her spirits. He left her his whole furtaue 
jiiid estates. These estates she maiui^d with a vigilant pru* 
dcnco apart from meanuoss and 8u.^picion. She nnuiifesta a 
reiusrkaDle onjoymont in poa^e.*«siori. The word mt/ is os con- 
spicuous in her letters ns tho “J” of egotism in Home iwoplca. 
But wy tenants, iny ngt'iit, my labourers, my colliers, ntif scr- 
ViViils, all gain by the ennuoxiou with hernelf, and are gt'^od of 
their kind. Even building on a largo scale (her niuusifui In 
Portmau Squaxel does not disturb tliis couipluccncy. *'If it 
w'cro nut that a house must bo building before n can *be built, 1 ' 
should never havo been a builder,” but ‘*1 bavo noTev had a 
quarter of an hour's pain or pleasure in the operation. I have not 
met with tho least disappuiiilincirt or moriitiration. It has gone 
on ns fust oud Avell ns 1 expected, and wlieu it is habitable I 
shall lake great pleasure in it.” Not even pay-day trios lier 
equanimity. Mho owns a wonderful charm in '‘a leceit” in fnll 
of all demand^j and my house nm er appeared to me so noble, so 
splendid, HO plen/iant, so convenient, as whou 1 had paid uT every j 
shilling of debt it hod innirn'd.” She finds the same enjoyment | 
in tho aclriovenients of the ** celebrated Mr. Brown” OapubiJity 
Brown ” ), wdio lays out tlio grounda of her country housKi As 
fast as timo wrinklea my forehead I smooth the ground.^ abr-al 
Snndleford, or embellish my town habitation. In a little while 1 
shall never see anything belonging to me that is not pretty, except 
when 1 behold my face in the looking-glass.” 

This was written in 1779, and the writer wti.s bom in 1720, It 
tells much for tho quality of her vivacity that it should thus havy 
stood tho wear and tear of all bi# threescore years. The letters 
which give the occasion for this volume arc of a later date than 
any yet published, taking up her correspondence at the date 1761, 
where the two previous scries of her letters end. One of thc.so was 
published by her nephew and heir, Matthew Montagu, iu 1808, 
wnen thoy won Windham’s warm praiso for variety of thought and 
ensQ and aparlde of stylo ; and the next waa universally well re- 
ceived in 1 8 12. The last forty years of her life have remained un- 
rmvirded until this publication of a correspondence with her sister- 
in-law Mrs. Kobinson, and other friends, bought years ago at a 
aalo of autographs by Mr. B. Bentley. It retains all tho qualities 
' of her earlier style, and, as a record of the sayings and doings of 
fine people just a hundred years ago, furnishes tome pages of 
pleasant, suggestive light reiming to our sadder, and it is there- 
fore assumed wiser, generation. 

When people are called affected by their friends there is no 
doulrt something in it, though our own observation leads to the 
pamdox that some persona are naturally affected. Vivadty often 
cbwgo. The impulse to express oneself and entertain 
otfam Moonm a baUlt, and habit does not always wait for the 
inspiration of the moment Mis. Montagu’s elegant vivadty was 
pitmably often foro^ j but it is to be OMed that sht hit out new 
inodes while herMends were content with well-worn affeotations. 
On refemng to Mrs. Delany’a ccarrespcndence, it is amusing to find 
Mn. Boscowen. in a Jargon of mixed IVeoch end English, com- 
mentloir on ‘‘the sKetdi you gave me of Madame m Uontiuru* 


'qui n’est cue trop reesemblaoto,* and much I fear that she wQI 
nsYTsr bo Mrs. Montagu again I 1 wish she would learn by besrt 
her friotid Mrs. Ohapono's chapter on simplicity, which surely is a 
belter tiling than egotism or boasting, or affectation of any Idnd ; 
but how little teififiatwn has she to tiffed anything when she has 
tuck natural oudowmentn 1 but so it is, and 1 own I apprehend 
quelle reviendra de ccs courses tont-afail ifdlce" This was tho 
tone (jf tlio day ; but when Mrs. Montagu, to express that rike 
had Hhut herHelf up for one whole day from interruption, called 
herself " hermetically sealed,” tho phra<*c was treasured for repeti- 
tion by Horace Walpole. It was clearly a new idea to introduce 
scientific terms into everyday language. Tho courage qf this 
lady wius one of her striking qualitios, whether in the choice of a 
word or of an antagonist. When Vultsdra attacked Shtdespeare, 
she wrote afi essay iu defence of our poet which liad an immense 
success, though Johnson’s surly judgment — ** 1 will venlure to saj 
there is not one sentence of true criticism in the book ” — is likely 
enough to be true. And her tunguo was as ready as hor pen. 
When she was told that Voltaire bad boastod, ‘‘U'est moi qui 
autrefois parlai lo premier do ce Shakspeore. C’csi moi qui le 
premier montrai aux Fran^aia quelqucs perb^a quo j’avAiA trouv^os 
dans son funner,” she charged him at ouce with plagiarizing from 
this donghiil : — Ah ! e’est un fumier qui a fertilise uuo terro bien 
ingratc!.’’ And later, when she was pres^mt at the Academy at 
the ros'ding of a furious paper against iShakspeare by Voltaire, 
and a Frenchman, afiecting to pity her confusion under the blow 
to her countryman’s fame, said, ** I think, madam, you must be 
rather sorry at what you hn^o just heard,” sho promptly repliod, 

I, sir I not at alL 1 am not one of M. Voltaire*.s friends.” 

Among the humours of that day was the giving of names to 
tho familiar members of each bigu circle. And Mrs. Montagu 
in her bright girlhood was stylod hidgot by her friend tho Duchoss 
of Portland, in recognitiou of her great activity of mind and body. 
She took to the title. Speaking of an old-fusbioiied table, she wrote, 
“ Why 60 many logs should he required to stand still whilst 1 
can fidget upon two, I own surprises me.” Wherever she wont 
she kept her observation on the alert, and was uttering sayings 
wliicJi were quoted by her friends. ’I'hus she prommiiced Spa, whero 
sho was staying with a bovy of vnU, •* Tho Seven Dials of 
Europe.” At IltriH^ht bhe is amazed at the stolidity of the Dutch 
exterior, and liad never had any complete idea of what was 
meant by dork dtll ” till sbe came to Ilolland. Bath life sho 
described as conriating all the morning of ** How d’ye does ? ” and 
all the night ** What’s trumps ? ” One of the over-dressed ladies 
at Tonbridge “is a state oed running on casters.” Writing 
firom Yorkshire, where the vice of drinking pi^vailcd, sho says, 
“ I do honestly thank my stars that I am not married to a country 
squire or a beau : for in tho country all my pleasure is in my 
own fireside, and that only when it is not littered mlli queer 
creafuree, Gould you but see all the good folks that vibit my poor 
tabernacle, your grace would pity and admire.” Thie, however, is 
an extract uom her earlier correspuudencc. iSatiro is a youthful 
fuiblo. Sbo grows in good niiture as bhe gets older. We read 
elsewhere her reilcctiona on tho changes time brings ; — “I cannot 
pay that os one grows older one grows eo much wiser as to despite 
foolibh umuseiufiits, but one likes new kinds of lollies. 1 xucaii 
one always likes some of those thing.s severe and frowning tidsdom 
calls follies.” But her sympathy with the pleasures of the young 
nevor failed. The following upon minuets throws a light upon 
the feelings uf our forernthers : — 

C iipprtivo much of yoiir ^Hlting np a daricc oiu’c a week for tho young 
fdllv**, and I Aiii particularly glad my nt.‘phciv is uf party. Grace of 
iHTsfun is of moro eonsciiucncc lo a wuinuTi than n man ; Imt the capacity 
lor Uniu-ing n roiuouct Is more iiorviucahlc to u young ',man ; for, hy 
HO doing he ohligcs nnany young ladies, while the" miiiouet mus 8Cl(h>rn 
pleases any girl but bi^rsolf. L'nkss a girl is very beautiful, very well 
Abaped, and very genteel, she gives littlu plfAHiire to thu spectators of her 
ininuuct ; nnd indeed ao unpolitu arc the siltersdiy in all awM*u)bUcs, that 
they express a mo-st iingrutcful joy when the iiiinouets .ire over. Fi.r iny 
part, though I feel as great titkui as my neighbours o)i occasions. '( 
never allow tDy.«fi‘lf lo up|)eur so ; for 1 look ufK>n a niiuoiKt to bo 
rally an net of lilial piety, nhich gives real plcatniro to latherH, uiotln'p-'. 

and aunts In f ranee good iiiinouvis nro olAp]iotl ; hut I 

believe tto ualioi) arrivc«l at such a degreo uf ci>ilizution as to euLor*^ 
them. 

A full appreciation of tho good things of life find their uses gives 
a point to gossip in her hauda. “ There is a I’eport,” she writes, 
“ that Captain Darby is g^nng to bo marrird to a widow with 
fourscore thousand pounds, it seems her fir.<t husband won a 
^od-liiimoitred, quiet, dull man. File s.’c.n trouvait bien, anrl 
is going to take sucu another; hut still, fourscore thousand 
pounds Is a gn'nt price for a dull man” In 1772 wo find her 
visiting Mr. and Mrs. Burke, and regrotting that she con only 
afford one day; for when “tho talents of a man of gening the 
acuteness of a politician, the alert vivacity of a man of besinea^, 
aro all employed to make conversation "agreeable and society 
pleasant, one passea one’s time very delightfully in such company ” ; 
and it is clear tliat in her presence every one tidked bis besc.— 

At Bcaconificki Mr. Burke is an iiiduiitrious (hrin» a polite husbanA a 
kind niaater a charitable neighbour, and a most cxtvll. iil ctumanion. Ine 
demons of .inibilion and party who hover about dr' no! extw^ 

tbtiir influcTico aa far as the villa. 1 know not aliy if *», » nt thew busy 
apiriis seem mopo tranquil and pleased in their of retreat than W 
honest dull Justico of tho quorum, who never stretch'Hi filth hla hand 
siittLoh the sceptre of ixiwer, 01 rois^ his voice in pubfic f U the 
I of fjunc. A little nund Is fer over in a txacasoene, Ic ^iu-c it L 
litflo things. 1 have always found (liat nothing is {j.vntle a.-thSM 
out of war, nor so ocrone and siuiplo as the statesou ii out of place. m 

But with all her appi'cciation of great men, sho and JohniOB* 
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not hit it. He irritaiod her by his criticism of her fsreat friend 
Lord Lyttelton's pouns, and l^y the epithet “ poor -l.yttolton ! ” 
which fie did not ivniove at her objection ; and probablv, in spite 
of the Jionia;je »)f many tine oornpliments, ediUMTi* when ueuUeivd 
them, llnre Avas somolhiiig alnnit her that iinlated liim. IJia 
candour shinoa out in the followinjjf passa^jo 

Notwiih-i this oAoiire* Mr.-*. Mo-ntnf^n su1i!iof|iicntlr invHwl 

dina.'T, hut she eftuM not treat him wiili h<‘p 4>1«1 iMmiiality, uor 

wouM.-ho thll into eonverjwtion \ritb Imn. lioiu ra] unt netet to the 

De tor. .lufinst'ii turneil to him nnd wmarkod, « lou --ir, 1 am no 

tin; lu.iu for Alls. AlonLi^u!” Ilo Avns ni*t io this con- 

ditioii of thill'.:*'. • Mis. Moiita,'Vu, sir,” he JiftorwaiiU f’uul to a fiif iid, “ Ikih 

di* |it nir. Now, ‘■ir, tin re luv people whom ono ihouM HUo very well lo 
alruj). hiir would not wish to be dropt by*.” 

AVe liud casual allussiona to yoliUcst, espeeinlly in Uic IclWrs of 
Mrs. Scott, Mrs. Monta^i'a sister, and exlroinely like her in 
perstm und mind. The line ladies of Ihut day iillowcd themselves 
a fieodwiii of speech vvliich Dr. Ihnan seruplts to perpetuate 
in his hcroiiiij; but l«uly TowriMuid is permitted to expre.<s 
her opiiuoii of public events in her own way. 'riuis, of tlie 
creation of poors soon after (.lei »rp;e Ilf.’s accession, ‘‘ Von will 
lind few coniineiK'rs in J’iii^innd. We make nobility as fast as 
people make kii^s and queens iu 'rwolfth-iiipht, and' allnn^t as 
nuiny, Iiady TiAvn.scnd says, she dare not spit oul of her window, 
for tear of ^pilliiiij on a lovd.’^ Mrs. Montaj^u was rrully Ion jituiicI 
uudtuoiidi to bo only and simply a luiu lady. The dij^uily til* 
lauded property gave Iku* nobler iiiU*re=‘ts. She speenhiles ou the 
condition ot the labuurini' (.•he^s, and wi.shed to m- iid it:—**! have 
forty r»\'iperd at work, to take advantage of the tine wcat her. 1 
brewed se\ ell bo^rsheada of siuall beer for them, and fear it will 
not last till the end of Inirvest. The poor reaiuns anil huYmakers 
brinjy noiliiiijf but water into tin? tields, which, w it h bail eheesn 
.nud /Ino white bread, in their freiieial fare. I thiuk our Northern 
people are inudi more notable. Their meals arc more plimtifiil 
and lo^s delicate; they eat coarse bread, and drink a j^reiit deal of 
milk, and have often salt beef.” These Northern pet>ple haAO 
improved their faro einco thU was written. The ^ orkdiiro 
reaper baa now* his tlirei* mc.iU <»f meat a day at hi» ui.Hsier.s 
expense. In a lett»jr of the year 1762 we llnd a curious trillion 
of the political fevtu* of that date caricatured in Murphy’s 
farce of the Vpko/ita'cr, The lowest artiUcor,” writc’^ Mrs, 
Montagu, •‘thinks now of nothing but th ; const iiuliou of tin* 
tJloveniuient. If you onler a mason to build an he 

iniuiedialely inquires about the progre.-^s of tin- peace, and deM-*aiits 
on the probminarie.v* 

Of Dr. I >ornu’s cditor*jhip there is not nr.ueh to ho .««id.^ The 
times wliich liisbook illustratc.H Imvobceu .mo long and so euri.iu>*ly 
sought into that wo ought not to complain if wo seem to have 
read Kinio of his pages before. Tho book has eiioiigli interest to 
lead the mider on at whatever page he opeoM, and he'will .•scarcely 
lay it down without the reflection that the eiglitoouth c«.*utury 
iinderf-tood the art of amusing itself in a degree wliicii tli** iiiao- 
teentb ccrituvy has lost. 


i?TKrm:N\s edition of the Indian evidence act.* 

1 'lllEKK is no reason to suppose that the India^i E\ideiice Act, 

. of 'which an edition has just been published in t hi. *1 country' 
by Mr. i'itzjaiiics iStcnhcU; with a reiunrkiible 1 11 trod uc lion, could 
be at oiici.* transfeiToa to tho English Slain te-book ; but it may 
furnisii .'-ome valuablo lessons to hhigli^Ii law'vera hikI Icgi^lntor.-. 
The miuorit;, (it U to be foared the small iniinirity ) iif lln* JCngli.-.h 
legal profo.-aion and of the English nublic who t.-ik*- an iuteirst in 
the subject appear to have now auaiidonod the iib'a that tli(*ro 
would be any rantiTial advaiitagn in ha^ing■ a of the 

EiiL;li.Mb law prepart*d, and they buem to b * agn-cd that wdint is 
wauled is a Code. A Digest is liero undor.'.l'ii'jd as a re-.sla?enieiil 
of tho law iu consiHjiilive propositions, po*’?-/'- .-iu*.*. no aulluirity 
exci'pt that xvhich belung.s to its framers j a Code is a re.-.?taie- 
ment of tho same nature invested with Ihc nulhorily of a b’gis- 
lativo * iuictniont. Hut this liidhui cxjuTinicnt clnuly show.s that 
a Chapt-r on Evidence in an baigh.Mh Code which should he 
nothing muro than an cniwted Dige.st WMuhl be. in tlu^ liigliO'.t 
dogroc un.saiisfuctoiy, aud indeed grotc.Mqiu;. Tho Labour of think- 
ing oat the lir'»t principles of cacli branch of the law, of stating 
them inU'Uigibly, and uf basing on them an orderly iirrim^ cment 
of the whole subject, cnuriot in fact bo saved or uvuitled. it ii 
.very easy to show to what cxtcut this iu»M*rlioii i.< true of tlio 
EnglLsh law of evidmee. Any .‘'tiiteuieuL of tho law wlii»h 
sorvilelv followed the method of a Digest w'ouM Lt gin by laying 
down tfiat (1) all f;v*L< which Mqiplied infereiic»'a of iiny .-ovt re- 
garding the matter in dispute mi^-hi be put jii t?tidonee, and »heii 
it would proceed to lay down the exceptions to this general rule. 
One of these exceptions would bo that (2) the stafeiuents oi 
persons not called as witnesses, wlii^h they liave niado to 
others, cannot be received as evidence ; and to this bust rule there 
Would bo one further e.xception emuug f.iher.M, in tliO ca-so of (5) 
statements juado by a person siiicf deial eorif-eniing the * tif 
his death. Now ii happens that tlm gn.-ai hulk of tho English law 
of evidence consiats of rules belomdr;; 1.0 the cIus.m to which rule 
(:j) belongs, and therefore, if framed on tho -iriuciplesof which we 
are sp*'nkjng, th*^ chapter of the Cod*- v.'hitn «lealt with evidentc 
would d'jclrt‘*e th<i Jaw to consist of a number nf *- u 1 m -. v options to 

he Irtdiu'.i JCvidtnee Act. With Hn Intruduroim on t1ii> Pnnf-i|ili'i nf 
Hi Kvid(-5i<‘.*!, by .jante.M Kitzjaiui .•» Stcplim, E^i , < 1 ,*,. l-yrnhii : Al«c- 
deCu' Calcutta : Tbttcker & Co. 1872. 


exceptions to a general rule. Tho eliimsinese and inconTonience of 
Mtch H method require no demonstration, and it is a palpable merit of 
the Indian ICvidcnce Act that it at least cute tho chain down from 
three links to two. It considers facts, in their relation to other 
fiwts, tts pos.scssing a quality which it calls “ 1*010 vancy,’' and 
which is enpiible of description in geiierid language. The 
*• xvlcYani:y ’* of facts Is their ciipiicity lor supplying to tho rnind 
an iiiferonco concerning tliio e.visteiice or non-existciico of other 
fact*;. The miisL iiupintarit part of the Act consists of rules for 

dt'Hninjr And ttot0riiiinin!i: tlia ''rttlerAncy"of mous etos of 

f.iclM, find to Iheso rules the e.vcoptioua are comparatively few. 
And of all «uch rules tho widest and mo.sl important are those 
stated ill Sections 7 anil 1 1 : — 

Fril l*! which nrt* tin* nOf.'isum, cause, or effect, immediate or otherwise, of 
nlfvant ln<-l-4, nr in Issue, or which constitute the Ktute of things 
iiiidrr whkh tlicy happened, or which afforded an opportunity fur their 
(K'cc.rrcmv or tr.inj'Siclu»ii, arc relevant Facts not otherWlMO 

• reitvaiit are relevant if they are ineoimUtent with any fact in issue or 
‘ n h'vaiit fiet, i»r, if hy tliein^lve-s or iu connexion with other fnotM, they 
! iii;ike I hi. existence or noii-oxbtcncc of any fact in issue, or relevant fact, 

• hiiihly priihablc or iinjwobuble. 

! A very rocent critic of the now Indian law has objected to tho 
: above ^irovision, and to other? of equal width, that, from their 
I cxtrt‘iut.‘ generality, and from the diificuUy of applying tliem, they 
I tin* CMik'ulated to* leave in tho hauda of tho judge a practically 
iinliniited power of admitting or i*ojocting evidence. The obseiwa- 
liuii cminusly illustrates the habit of mind produced in English 
lawyers bv the mode of arj^umeiit of which the accustomed form 
is, *• Aly ford, your lordship will find that similar evidence waa 
admitted (or rejected) iu Junes v. Smith.’* But the truth is, it is 
altogether wide of the point. Tho Indian Evidence Act is in- 
te.nded for application iu lifdia, and Sir II. Alaine, in a paper just 
publi:dii:d in the lorfniyhtly jf?ei*tVf?c, has clearly shown why an 
explicit statement of tho law in general propositions was urgently 
iidedcd in that country. Tho Indian judgo is judge both uf law 
and of fnc;t, luid the ])u\ver left in his hands iu a power over tho 
formation of his own mental concluj^ions. It is fairly arguable 
that a judge in such a position might bo left un!>hackled by any 
law* of evidence; but such 11 liberty would be practically iiTocon- 
cilablo with the correction of decisions by (^urls of Appeal, and 
would be especially liablo to abuse in n country in 'which nu ofliccr 
of (ioverninent is occiisioually compelled, in political emergencies, 
to ultiich imporbmee to tho merest rumum*.«. What was obviously 
iiooded was in relieve the judge from the necessitv of eslimatiiig tho 
valiK* t)f objections founded on a refTciico to ‘'Jones r. ISmitb,” of 
which no report was perhaps acecs-ible within a thousand miles 
distance, and to prevent the couclu?ioiis of tho only man who had 
been iu per.--''>nnl contact with tho witnossos from being ovorrulod 
by an Appi*llato Eourt as irreconcilable with technical rules to 
vvhich hu Imtl practically no occohh. Wo can easily undorstand, 
too, that, as the ForinigWy assert.^, the enforced obedience to a 
I system of rules which EngJUh lawyers pick up ns tlioy go, and 
apply by a sort of knack, was exercising an enfeebling tnlluence 
on the minds of a service which, at critical limes, has to act under 
circiim.^tanci.s when nobody but a fool or pedant would dream of 
estimating probabilitii's by 11 technical rule. 

The Act itself, most iiistruclivt an it is, mu.st doubtless undergo 
considerable alteration bet’oro It can be made to serve os the 
i’liHpter cm Evidence in tlm English Code; but the Introduc- 
tion which Mr. »Stephen luus prefixed lu it dc.s(;rvBS to bo studied 
by all beginners in tlio Law of Evidence, whatever form bo 
givtn to it, imd e igJit to ioteresit 11 much larger class. Among 
the fow books V, uiuh Imvc been written iu our langiiago on 
thu th'jory of judu'ial evidcuce, there is bardly a good one. Tho 
one whi(-h has mo.'^t re]iut;itioii i^i tho work of the Intu .Mr. Best, 
ol which ljurd Wensleydnlc is said to have observed that more 
thought had bcou put into it tlian into any law-book ho 
knew. If Ibis praise* was dc^irved, we are afraid wo must assert 
that a grcfit deal of the thoiight was w.astcd, tis indeed was not a 
little of tliiit which pa.M.*>(‘d tnrougii the powerful mind of Lord 
Wfii-deyiliilu liim.scir. For M^ Ik-st nowhere shows that lie appre- 
hended tlielriilh which .Mr.Stcphoii biustiruily grasped — the identity 
ill jii'iucjplo of judicial a vl of iiuluctivo scicntitic investigation. 
The general pi'obleui both of science uud uf judicial inquiry is to 
discover, colhvt, and arrange Into propositions about facts, 
‘'l acts, ” .Mr. Stephen argues, nro sufiiciently describod by the 
I deliiiitions ol 'dm liuliiiii J'Aidcnco .Act, in which a “fact” is (i) 

. any lliiup . ><1:11.0 of things, or relation of things capable of being 
I l»»>roi’ived by tho senses; aud (2) any menial condition of whicn 
any jxorson is eoi)sciou.M. A proposition, he contlnuos, is “ a 
j coilcciien of wui d.s so reliiled as to raise in tho minds of tlioso who 
i uiid* I'bimid thorn u coi‘rc.?})oiidi ng group of images or thoughts”; 

1 and a true proposition is “cine which excites in the mind 
I thoughts or im.sgcs corresponding to tbo.se which would 1^ 
I oxcilcd ill the? mind of v person so iiituatod as to bo able to 
I perceive the facts to vvhich the proposition relate.s.” How 
I Then are wo to proceed in 01 dor to luscortain whether any given 
preqKjsiiion about facts is true, mid in order to frame true proposi- 
tions about facts 9 Aficr sluting that the facta must first be cor- 
rectly obs'irved, and then be recv-iih3d in apt language, and justly 
insisting on the delicacy and dilllrulty, little ns they are usually 
rccoguizcd, of botli these operotions, Mr. Stephen goes on to 
show that the method of applying obawvatioH and language to 
iiiqiiirie-s into matters of fact in tli .i court of justice imd in the 
-.tiivl^ or laboratory! is identical. It is constituted in both coses by 
the proccbses of induction aud deduction A fixed order is 
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flfst neognized both in nature and homan conduct, and according 
to thin oiraor cortain thinga are iuvariojbly related together aa aate^ 
cedents and cooseriaeiita. What pavticulv conauqueiitB are thus 
l^ted to what particular antecedents is established by indue- 
tion j and, in the case of buxuaii conduct, not by direct observa- 
tion, but by the processes culled by Mr. Mill tbe Methods of 
A^reQinont and Difibrenco. The gcnoxcd proncNiiiton eetabUshed 

hy induction is used ns a premiss from Wnion consoquencea are 
drawn according to the rules of logio, and the inference, as to what 
must follow under particular circumstances, is compart with the 
fiicts observed ; and if the result observed agrees with the deduc- 
tion from tbe inductive premiss, the inference is that the pheno- 
menon is explained* The explanation is equally yidid whether 
the movements of the heavenly bodies are trac^ to the force of 
gravity, or whether a group of facta, of which one is the discovery 
of a woman’s body with the throat cut, is accounted for by A. B. a 
having cut it in order to facilitate his stealing her jewels. Mr. 
Stephen spares no pains in describing and illustrating the mode 
of reasoning in each class of cases. Among live cauaea citibr^$ 
which ho has abridged, the trial of Polmer for the murder of 
Cook is pre-emiuenUy instructive. The actual adminiatmtion of 
poison to the deceased was seen, it will be recollected, by nobody, 
and the result was established exclusively by inference from a 
number of lelevaDt facts. There is no step of tlio scientific mode 
of reasoning through induction and dciducdon from the known to 
the unknown which does not receive illustration in some part of 
the proceedings at that celebrated trial. , 

Mr. Stephen is careful to point out to his readers that, though 
the modo of procooding in'Ucientific and judicial inquiry is iden- 
tical, the situation of the judge differs materially from that of the 
man of science aa regards mcilidca for prosecudng the inquiry 
euccessfully. The facts of human conduct^ relatively to our 
powers of ascertaining them, are on the whole much more obscure 
and intricate than the facts of nature. To every asmirdon made 
about nature there is generally a wliulo cloud of witnesses 
corroborating one another; to many asserdons about cunduct 
there is but a riogle witness, incapablo of being contradicted, and 
occasionally with strong motives for making false statements. 
But the great pomt of inferiority in judicial investigation is the 
almost total lack pf the power which ihe experimentiuist possesses 
of multiplying experimeuts— or, in other words, the facts from 
inferences are to be drawn — without limit or at pleasure. 
Whtin a former Lord do Boa was accused of cheadng 
at cards, a well-known baronet of tbo day, who was sum- 
moned OH a witness, performed, in the siglit of judge and 
juty, the feat of ** turning the king,” and this was a nearly 
solitary instance of obtaining that sort of security for a sound 
judicial conclustou which die man of science has always and abso- 
lutely at his command. Sdll, with all those disadvautages, there 
is one very great advantage in judidal inquiry. The judge, 
whether teehnicallv cidled by that name or serving as a member 
of a jury, hue iu his own nreast a store of experience which 
enables him in a great degree to correct and complete the reason- 
ing essential to a valid conclusion. Gonei’al rules about human 
conduct are only true in the rough, but then these approximate 
rules aro chiefly collected from each man's own experience of 
what passes in his own mind, confirmed by Lis observation of 
other persons’ conduct, which he can only interpret by assuming 
that there is substantial identity between their mental processes 
and his own. lliia circumstance, says Mr. Stephen, 

invests the rules relating to baman conduct with a very peculiar 
character. Tiny are usoalTy expressed with little prechilon, and stand in 
need of many exceptions and quaUfleations, but they ore of greater practical 
use than rough generalizations of the same kind about physical nature, 
because the pefscmal experience of those by whom they are used readily 
supplies the qualifications and exceptions which they require. Compare 
two such rules os these heavy bodies fall to tbo ground," *'the recent 
possessor of stolon gMds is the thief.*' ‘||he rise of a balloon Into tbe air 
would constitute an unexplained exceptimi to the first of these rules, which 
might throw doubt upon iUi truth, but no one would be led to doubt the 
second by the fact tust a shopkeeper dofng a laige trade had in his till 
stolen cnniis shortly after they ha<i been stolen witliout having stolon them. 
Every one would see at once that such a case formed one of the many uu- 
stated exceptions to the rulow The reason Is, that wo know externiil nature 
only by observation of a neutral, unsympathetic kind, whereas every man 
kpOws more of human nature than any general rule on tbo subject can ever 
teU liim. 

From the many sagacioim observations which Mr. Stephen’s in- 
trc^uction contains we select those which follow on the common 
opinion that tho inference from tho assertion of a witness to the 
truth of the matter asserted is sn essy matter, calling ftir no 
remark”: — 

To infer firom an assertion the truth of the matter osaerted'Js in one sense 
we cosiest thing in tbe world. Tbo inteltectual proceaa consists of only one 
step, and that is a atop which gives no troubUs, and is taken in most cases 
nncoosclouBly. But to draw tee inference In those cases only hi which it 
18 true is a matter of the utmost difflcuUy. If we ware able to affirm the 
proposition, “AW men upon all occasions speak tho truth," the remaining 
proporitioua-^^Thia man says so and so,” “Therefore it is true/'vrould 
present no dignity. The rngjor promisa however, is suldeot to wMn 
^^ptions, which are not for^ upon tbs Judy’s attention. Moreover, 
if they weTA jn^^bss often no means of ascertahiing wheiber 
or not, to what extent, they apply to any particular cas*:. 
How is it possible to toll bow fiir the powers of obtonration and memory of 
a man sesn once for a Ikw mlatitse enaXdo Ifiiiia and how far the in- 
annerable sue or more of wbkh ho may be actuated 

ffi^Mse him, to teQ the truth npon.^e matter on which he lo^Jfics T 
Oross^amitti^n mppllei B ^ to a oertala extent, but those who 
have seen most of Ito arolioation wfll bedispos^ to tnist it least as a iiroof 
thahamaaDotshakenhyitotiithttobe^ey^^ A uool, steady Iter v 


happens not to be open, to eanlmfficiion wilt baffle the most aUlAd ereso- 
examiner in tbe absence of accidents, which am so eommon In praoeico 
as persons who take their notions on the rabjeet from adeodotes or fiefion 
vrould mippose, Ko mles of isvidence which tbe legiilator can mteet cea 
(lerceptibly afiket this difflcuUy. Judges must d^ with it as wall aa they 
can by the use of their naiurau fsenlties and acquired expodenoiL and tm 
miscarrisges of justioe in whirli they wUl be involved by reaoon ef it must 
be Bet down to the imperfection of our means cf arriving at tmth. The 

Maralind le^tdral gbrewdness ud experioa by m oMnnu 

man forms an opinion os to whether a wittioBs is or is not lying, is 1^ ter 
the moht Important of all a juilge*s qualificatiens, Infinitely more iniportoat 
than any acquaintance with law or with rules of evitlenoe. 

The interestuig question which is laiaad by Sir H. Meine’e 
paper, whether we English rules of evidence can ever bo com- 
pletely understood, save as exceptions to broad rules 
testimony, wo reserve for discuA'sion on a future occasion. 


WOUKS OF UOBEUT CROWLEY • 

E gbert OHOWLEY belongs to a class of Ysriters of whose 
works tbe liSarly English Text Society has already pub- 
lished a good many, and which wo always accept thankuilly on 
tho strong of their value in themselves, while we at the same 
time slightly demur to their right to be put forth as apecunens of 
Early English. Surely no straining of words can bring writinga of 
riie age of Edward tho Sixth and Elizabeth under that head. A 
Scottish piece of that time ma)scomo in well enough, for the good 
speech of Bernicia might almost pass aa Early Engliw in our own 
times. But in these works of Crowley, whatever philological value 
they have is quite secondary to their value as throwing Eght on 
the times in which they were written. Robert Crowley is one of 
the prophets who denounce the evils of their own times. Such 
propnots always let us behind tho scones as to many things which 
went on in their times; but their pictures must always have 
something taken off from them. No ag^ is quite so bUra ai it 
is painted by those whose express bubinoas is to set forth its 
blackness, i et tho general consent of all contemporary writers 
as to the wrelched stiito of Englund immediately after tho ebaoM 
in ihe middle of the sixteentli century is a fact which cannbt ne 

f at over. Crowley boars uo small part in that sad chovns, and he 
as found an interpreter of a kindred spirit in Mr. OowpM. He 
has e^lited other pieces of the sixteenth century which tell the 
same tale as Crowley’s. v\nd ho has further tahen up Oxowlev’s 
parablo on his own account. Mr. Cowpor seems anxious to male 
us understand, not only that things were in a veiy bad way in 
the sixteenth century, but also that they have not greatly bettered 
tliemselves in the nineteenth. 

Robert Crowley belonged to tho younger generation of Refonneis. 
Tho great ovonta of the reign of llenry ihe Eighth were the events 
of his youth. The exact date of his birth is not known, but it 
seems to have been about i;i8. Ho weut to Oxford in 152^ 
and became Bemy and Fellow of Ma^^dalen, being chosen to toe 
latter po-st in 1542. In 1 549, the tliird year of Edward, ho took 
to printing in London, laigely printing bis own works. In 1 C51 
ho was ordainod by Ridley, and became a popular preacher. 
During Mary's reign he found shelter at Franktert. After the 
accession of Elizabeth he hold several livings and prebends in 
succession, cluelly in r^ondou and at llcrofom, where for some 
while he held the dignity of archdeacon. But we find him some- 
times resigning, sometimes deprived of, this or that preferment^ 
aud presently appointed to something else, in a way which is 
Home what puzzling. We suspect that tho kiy is to be found in 
the chango of Primates. Crowley was a strong Puritan, and Ity 
no means to tbe taste of Archbishop Parker, and when he waa 
vicar of St. Giles Cripplcgate, he brought on himself ^e 
vengeance both of the rrimate and of the Lord Mayor by 
laisuig a disturbance about a funeral in his dhuich which was 
attended by clerks in suxpUces. ^Vnd, os he further put forth 
opinions wnich the Archbishop looked on as anabaptistical, it is 
not wonderful if Parker, iu own phrase, '^dulled his glory” 
by suspending, imprisouing, and finally depriving him. But 
opiuious and doings which were sins in the eyes of Parker 
might almost pass for virluos iu the eyes of Grindal; so it 
is not v^derful that at the very beginning of the new primacy 
Crowley got fresh preferment ana was much employed as 
a preocner. But with Crowley’s sayings and doings on strictly 
ecclesiastical matters wo aro not nere greatly concerned, for 
the pieces which Mr. Cowper has here reprinted are none of 
them of a pniely controvcTsim kind, but are rather political and 
moral. Wo have here fivo pioccs, three in verso and two in 
prose, all of them written and printed W Crowley during the 
three years when ho followed hh crafb In London in tho days of 
King Edward. In all of them the vices of the age, ns (?r<)wlw 
understood them, are Inshcd without mercy. Orowlov id .i good 
citizen and a loyal subject, and proaches unlimited obedience to 
the law and to tho King, but ho denounces the evil doings of great 
men as well as small, and it in plain that his s^yumatbies Ite 
wholly wiUi the low^r classes of tho poc>ple. No class is 
wholly let ott*; but tho gri'iat sinners are tho nch men of vancus 
kindcL the rent-misers, tho kaso-mongers, the enclosers of oommo^ 
the simoniacal and iluralbt clergy, the merchants who sot up aor 
gentlemeni tho lawyers who defendiHl cauS' S which they knew to 
J he unjust. In this last matter t’rowley touches a very d oh eato 
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pointy which h&9 been di.^tited about orer and over agnin ; but 
CrowJi y At Ic-aat draws n distinction between doubtful cases, whore 
thttro is <)orjnfitIunar to li« enid nti both uden. iiml casob where ihf 

a • « • « Maa a .... ^ . 


IL ” lYouiu v«»ia kuoi'fiu I.4UWB wt'ie uinuo lu iciicve lue 

oppressedy and ao forth ; but, like other things, they have been 
con upieil by gieediueas. Here ia Crowley s picture of the un- 
righteous mai^of law « 

IliDcst thou then walks io thy callyng, 

Whfn, for to vyjfi* the iiuiuiviic. 

Thou wilt .'«Uiiul at a barro ballyng 
Wvth b 1 till* rraft thou cuni<t iiiiu-iitc? 

I .sHve bttllyng, for Iwtu-r nriuiu 
To liuvo it can not h? worfliyr; 

Whi’ii fyke a b«‘aait, wilhoull* :il shame, 

Thou will il » wiuii^ to get juoiuy. 

Crowley, as we havi» said, was a btroug I'roteslant and a strong 
Puritan, and had no sympathy at :iU lor any relics of Popery 
which might have es^ped tbe godly zeal of King .Edward's 
Beform^ioUa For abbeys, as ablmys, lie could therefore have had 
110 possible love, yet Ko inourua over their full after his own 
fosluou. There is luithiug about whicli he is fonder of declaiming 
than about the alienation of the monastic lands, and ospocially of 
the tithes, to private uses, under which head he seems to reckon 
both their ijiipr(>priation by layniei^ and their employment for the 
private ends of the beiieiiced clergy, fifo good a I’rotctftant os 
Crowley would of course not oltogVtbcr forbid the marriage of 
the clergy, Yel he seems tu look on priests’ wives as a dangerous 
clasB, who can claim at most hare lolemtiou. Ilo declaims against 
titio practice of the clergy of all ranks — bishops, urchdciicous, 
canons, and vicars— in '‘piircbnsing lands for tneir heirs,” and 
marrying wives of whom he gives tho following picture : — 

]!'log«»red Udii'A, wh(M« womanlika lu'liavigur and motherlikc housowifiy 
ouglLt'tflT be a lights to :iL vromeu that dweU aboute yon, but Ia ho fare olhtf' 
wiM, thut, yc loiive them lindus to marytiT thorn wylliuil, no man 

wy!l set a |)iane by them wlicu you be gone. 

He tfieu goes on ; — 

I wouldc Rot your wive.s <thoulJa he taken from yon, hut I wol 1 you 
^huul'lc th.^tu hj thv lin'tlierauiu'e <>!' Oodiles triicth, whereol y»i |.ro- 
fcase to b*! teaclieiiri'M. ijei yoiir vvivt*! thercthre (>\it of tluiiv hno Vn>i*lce .5 
and Frencho lioivlt s and furnish thoiufiolv<>.H ^vith al i ••uit<*a of lituu^t Konao- 
■wtfery, and -o let tln-in i^o an liclpe fo youro b:i» i f and not a Jette. 8. 
Paul tcacheth you not to make them !adie.s or gentLn-outcn. 

This i» worth compaxiiur with Lord Macaulay's fiimoih^ descrip- 
tion of the wives of tlie clergy in the nij.\t coiitiii^- j but it points j 
ton rather difloront statu of things. Unless Indeed it be that, | 
while Mocaulay is sneaking of the lower rank.s of tho clergy only, 
Crowley jtimblo.4 them ail tog< ihcr, from the highest to the 
lowest, in one sw'oeping accusation. 

Of the tbrei' pieces in verse, the first is a set "of ^'oneatxd 
thirty© opigrdJAirao.^ wherein are br}'ofly touched so many abuses 
08 mayo a tid ought to be put away." Tho number however is 
greater than is protnisod on the title-page, ns the epigrams nmlly 
number thirty-three. _ The cpi^irauis nro put alphabetically, 
according to tlicir subjects ; 8o ho starts with abbeys, suidgocs on 
to aie-boiisGs. Ho iiiu:>cs over tho '.iblieys, and laments that their 
lands and jewels had not goiio to relievo the poor, and to maiu- 
tain godly pveachnrs. Among the nlc-houscs h«i notes a diftVreuco 
helwcon r..ondo]i and other pInccH, tor in i^mdou they are at least 
ehut during tlie time of divine cservico, while 
Lyghlly in tliecontrcy 

llii.y Ih; M, 

Tlisit Cluy st.'indo in infn% vvayn 
when di»y Hboulik* In chnrvh 
And tlii>n such a.H loue imi. 

to hrnr tlseir fnut^A toLdi*, 

By this mini»ier thut To:iili;ili 
the newi' 'rmtunujiit and ohlc, 
do turnc into the nle-huu*>t‘ 
and let Llio ehurch go ; 

Yea arid lueii airompted wystg 
* and hviieatc do fO. 

Then there is one epigram which touches the suppression of 
hospitalb in the timo ot Henry and Edw'ard. A merchant who 
hod bfHsn long iia foreign parts came home and looked for a i^pittlo- 
Itouse " that stood 1^ his own dwelling, and a lordly building 
stood there instead. He took it for a sign of tho growth of 
wealth iu the country, but presently one of the cxpf.dlcd inmates 
bega alma of him and explains that they were all turned out, 

Am! Iy« and dyn in cori:fr:>, 
here and there abeute. 

Bidi men had bought tho house and turned away their faces when 
the old owners craved of them. TJie ju«;ichant had been in 


Turkey, but never among licathen mui hod ho seen such cruelty 
as this, and he was aura that God’s vengeance would fall upon 
such wiek^ men. But, though Crowley is thus strong on behalf 
of the poor, be visas quito awiiro of the tricks of tho proftsssional 
begv-urs of liia time, of which he gives a ludicrous picture. Ho 
winds up howeior with a precept which would not please a 
political economist ;•*-* 

Yot coast) not to gyue to oil, 
wythgiite anyu rvgurdo ; 

Though© the bvggem bo wickea,. 
iboi vhaUo Imua tby revvardo. 


biea r.n epigram on beari-bAitiiig, whinh wo Lave eomo 
Hj heart all our days, but had quito f'^rgotlen trhere it .. 
und. It is perhaps not quite clear how iar Crowley direct! 


sympatiusod with the bear, but his noiionB of the matter were at 
any rate very diiroreot ttem thoso of the obronicler of the priniBely 
pWnHuroA r»t' ICeml worth ^ fov^ ia the ** ttfrrible toafrlng ” ht which 

tlie prose writer saw a sport rttj pleasant’^ and a matter o£ 
gtxvdly relief," Orowligr saw a fall ouglye syght.” But his 
chief tlioiight WAS that the holljpennies that were given to the 
bearward ought to have hecn given to the poor. The wind-up ia 
vigomue 

If you give It, therdbro^ 
to 80 a beaiv fygbt. 

Bo yo sura GimMob cuno 
wyl upon you lyghr. 

For a bit of philology, by the way, wo distinctly remember that, 
where wu first saw this printed, Crowley’s good genitive had got 
turnod into God his curse." 

There ai-e a good many illustrative stories scattered up and 
down these epigrams, and we certainly cannot think witli Worton 
that they iiro lacking in spirit and humour." The next piece is 
called ***The Voice of tho Last Trumpet," where Crowley takes 
upon hirnscU' the functions of tho seventh angel of the Apocalypse, 
and calls before him twelve classes of people, each to receive 
admonitiuiiB according to hia calling. Fort of wliat he had to ray 
to tho lawyers wo have already quoted. Here is a piece of advice 
to niereiuints iu which one of tho most cruel incidents of the 
feudal teuuxx'S comes in incidentally : — 

Lot it suOleA tho to nmry 
Tliy daughter to oiiti of thy trailo: 

Why shiiuldusi thou inaki: hir a lady, 

Or bye fur hor a noble inyurde ? 

Aiid 1ft thy Boiinch ev^y ohone 
Be lH>iiQiio pieutioA yfre^ uuioor teu, 

Tu Ivarn suine urt to lyvv iipf>n : 

• For why aliould they bo gcutlenu'u ? 

" Every chone " ia one of those fonua which come in when tlie 
real origin of words is forgotten. “ Every ” is “ lelbr wlc," “ ever 
ilk," ** ever each " ; but Uie softened, oh has moved from tho (‘ud 
of one word to tho beginning 4)f the next. It is suiiiethijig like 
tho very local West-country form chaui " for " 1 am," liiat is, 
?<• softened, .Saxon -fashion, into tVc/i, whence the <;4 lias moved 
away to the huginning of the vcrl>. 

Thou comes the tliird metrical pioce, calle^ ‘^Plea’Uiro and 
Payne, lieavuii and Hell : Iteinembni these foure, aivd ail aliull he 
wedL" Lt is evidently meant to be n Protestant auhstitiite for 
those musiuga on the next world of which tho niedia^ral religious 
poets wore .<o fond. Crowlev of coarse has nothing to say tu 
Purgatory, iiordoos ho indulge lu any minutu physie.d dvacriptioiia 
of heaven and hell; but he dramatizes tlie faiudiar pninted scene 
of tho La8t .liulgmeiit, and he calls up vorious clnasc;© of oileudera, 
thoso particular. clnsSit.^ of oilondera of his own time, of wliuui wo 
have already spoken, to receivtv their sentence. The rent-raisers 
and the leuso-inongers and tho plumliats nod the siTnoniacnl 
patrons and the swallowors-up of tithes, ail cornu in for thuir 
sliare. Here is a specimen of Crowley iu his mure aoleiiui 
stylo 

Let the iierc inA)i hntte and enjore 
Tho lxou.su lie had bv oopyeluddc, 

For hyiu, hii wytu and iacke Jiyd hove, 

To kene thvio irom lianp.*r and ouhtu ; 

And tnoii>'l'. the lc.iso llunccd he BOlde, 

Bye it ngBV no thouj^h it he rloi'e. 

Fur uowe wo go on uure losle yore. 

Cant..' downr the hedges and strong inowmle!, 

'f hut you liaiie laiukod to bo inadA 
About the wu.sif> and tyllagc grovviidesi, 

Mitkcyxige them Wfpu that orstc were glad : 

Lcstfvyou your wllw bo !>trykeii saddev 
When you Mhall :it> that C'hriste docih dr^'O 
All tcarea from the optires.'iedui c}'©. 

In this last lino wo gat a good genitive iu a place where we should 
least of all have looked for it.t| 

'fhe other two pieces are in prose, and to our mind Bobeit 
Crowley writes very stately and dignified prose, perhaps slightly 
stilf, but nut remarkably Latinized, with very little of what wo 

commonly call quaintress ; but then, according to Mr. Earle, it is 
in the seventeenth century, rather than in thp sixtoentfa, that 
qnaintness is properly at hnine. No style, for instance, can .bo 
more oppurito lu the stylo of Kobert Crowley than the very per- 
fection of quointness, the style of Bishop Godwin. The first of the 
two prose ijieceB,from wbidi wo have already given an metract about 
tho priests^ wives, is called The Way to Wealth, wherein is plainly 
taught a most present remedy for Sedicion»" Here Crowley takre 
up his pamble against the same classes of people against whom he 
Mxeaks in bis poems. IJo denounces the oppressors; at the same 
t ime be preaches passdva obedience to the oppressed ; th^ are to stay 
quiet and God will deliver them sooner or later. The poor men 
themselves however were, as the history of the insurreetiou in 
Norfolk and Cornwall shows, of another mind. Crowley dramatl* 
colly brings in one of them pleading his own cause, and anyinm 

no remraye therfore, we* must nedee fight it out, or elre be 
breughttothe lyke ahmery that the French men are in." The 
last px'ece takes up very much the same Une, in riie form ofa 
pi^titjvii to Farliantont:— 

An informacion ondPqticion agaynst thsoppresreanof tbs per* Coin* 
mens of this Bealmi^ compiled and ImprinUd tor tliia onslv purnotm that 
ainongnit them that bsttu to doo in the PaiUttninitf!, asne gmfij'o nyndad 
mm may henat take ocesdun to speaks mots iu the moltar tho 
Atttbourewas eUs to wr«i«. 

Several other writings of Crewleji nieiiy of them, it would 
seem, of a more contioverrial kind, ore epctoiidf by Wacton, and it 
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miMt not l>e forgotten i&at he wea tho first to prist the Virion of 
Fieis llowmaoi for wbicli we need be not the less thnskfol to 
ll4|a bQl?»ueo it was rnth«r vrSlh a polomical than a pKUological OV 

luBtorical purpose that he printed it 


BAGKHOT’S PHYSICS ANT) POLITICS.* 

W E need not inform our readers that Mr. Bagohot writes in a 
graceful style, and has uiucli to say upon political topics 
that is uoU worth their ottontion. The lillle book before um, tbo 
chief pari of which, if wc arc not mistnlceni baa already Appeared 
in tho Fortnightly JReuiem, will bo read with interest,^ tumigb 
perhaps it is scarcely ecpiid to his commeut on tho British Con- 
etitiition. It may be described as an attempt to apply scientific 
reasoning to political theoi*v, and is included in the catalogue of 
the “ Jnlemationid Scientidc Series.” We^ must say, how'ercr, 
that it is only by uriug tho torui science ” in an cxtramcly loose 
fashion tliat it can be brought under that head. Mr. Bagohot 
himself would be tlu) last porsou to describe it as a statement of 
iccognized principles ; mid, ludcod, fond as people are of using big 
Word'!* in such a connexion, any phrnse which couples science and 
politics must be considered premature. Mr. Bngehot, however, 
tries to indicate in wliiit manner various scienlitlc theories, 
uiid especially those of Mr. Durwiu and Mr. fforbert Spencer, 
may bo applied to politioal Bpcciilations. The question is 
itself iulevestiijg, and, in the hands of a very nblo writer, 
iU tTeatnicnt lends to a number of rcniarha well worthy of 
obdorvation, if not solliclcntly svateniatjc or well-established 
to bo dignified with tiie nuuio of pciencc. 'Within our limits 
it is impohsible t-j dwell upon theso scattered sayings, and 
fnqually iiiiposeiblo to give anything like a full discuf-slon of Air. 
Bapliofs general theory. Wo will endeavour briefly to show 
at what ptiinl bis doctrines appear to us to require modification or 
further development. 

Tim gotieral thoi<i'y is suiinnod up in his last chapter. As Mr. 
r»:igeht>i points out, in continuation of a valuable remark of Sir 
Henry AUiiie, we are apt to rt'gard progress— whatever progri^sMiiay 
mean — as a universal law of hnumn jiiiio.ro; whilst yet' nothing 
can be plainer tha^hnt a very large ninjoiity of mankiud is and bas 
been fttatinnary. TJcnce it would be of the highest possible 
interest to discover what aro the ueCf'Khary conditions of progress. 
Looking back upon our savage progenitore, and tracing tho various 
dovelopuionia of the great races of tho world, Mr. Bagohot per- 
ceives (we state his doctrine in our own language, and apulogizo if 
we iuvolianturily mibinterpret him) that there are two general 
priniiplcswhicli lbrui nations or races, as thoy haTe,on tlio 1 larwinian 
th oory , fljrrafid species of iminials and plants. Tiiere is the principle 
of horcdituiy resemblance, which makes us like our ancesiors, and 
tlioro is the priuciplo of variability, wbich works through natural 
cclection to cause gradual modilicatioDs of typo. Kow in the 
earlier ages of mankind, when eveiy tribe had to light for its 
c-xicdence, the condition of primary importance was the creation 
of e<Ttaiii fixed custnm:^, A nation could not co-operalo unices 
bon ud closely top el her by tho iron boopsoi'custoni ; imd those n.ntions 
which had tin* be^t customs gi'adually prt;domiiiated over their 
compolitora. Lhduckily the result of this tcndeiiry was that many 
cuRtoms becaiiKi stei'eotytK'd, and tho nations in which they pro- 
Tailed pitted into u etutionary state. Those which preserved a 
certain flexibility then had tho host chanco of furtlier dev€*k*p- 
meiit. The expression of this power was tho advent of an ago 
cf discussion.” Following out some of tho lines of thought sug- 
gested by Mr. .Miira Lihaiy, and adding somo suggestions of bis 
own, Mr. Bngehot insists mi the vast importance of this element 
in a civilized nation, and concludes (it is not a very original con- 
clusion^ that liberty is tho strengthening and developing power 
—tile Dght and bent of political nii^re.” A doctrine upon which 
bo lays much stress is tho vast importanro of what ho calls in 
italics animated moderation or, in rougher language, the need 
that nations, like meui should have ** plenty of go,” and yot *'kuow 
when to pull np.” 

In a rough f!tii|pment, this is the substance of a good deal of Mr. 
B^'ehot’s writing; and tbo first thought that oocum to us is that 
if we strip it of its scientific dress it comes to little more than a 
familiar platitude. All hnprovcmciit implies a union of order 
and progress. Both are esscutial at every etage of natural 
devuiopinent. Order can only be obtained amongst savages by 
brute force ; and therefore, at very early periods, such an instiin- 
tion oa slavety, which soon becomes mischievous in the bigliest 
degree, may bo really useful. It is a necesaury step towards divi- 
riem of kbour and the devolopment of a class with leisure for intei- 
ittctual improvement. As men grow more intelligont, it becomes 
possible to -secure order by oppe&ng mure to mcirs reason and loM 
to their fears. Arbitrary foroo ia iniscbievous ns soon as it is 



it is placed does voiy mudi to strongmen our confidence 5u tho 
YMUitis. llowevear, It is l^rell to restate old doctrines in tcrus 


adapted to the ago, a^wewelcome tho new light which 
hot bos so £sr thrown upon the auMect. 

■We hove, leaver, a certain oljeetion to his ihcoiy, or perimps 
we ahodd rather say tlmt weateeomeiousof a gap wlrieheoiuirea 
to be filled up. It is often (^b^ted to Mr. X)arwm% theories that 
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they do not give a law in the full sense of the word, hat amiely 
stote a condition of progrcdii. A boast of proy, he aay^ dmkn 
eiftws. because tbo rudimentary claw whieh occun in eonie1llu« 

Ttdual is nseM itt tho strui^gle for existeneo, Hut BxpialiMiihs 

proce.%» by which daws, when once started, came into geamd 
use; but it does not attempt to explain the first appeacaneerif 
the claw. To say that accident produced claws is merely to say in 
a roundabout fashion that we ao not know bow they wevo 
duced. In other words, there aro laws of whose operation We voBb 
left in comnictu ignorance. This does not, of course, imply that MEr« 
Darwin's theories are not of the highest value, if well fouodod^ 
but it illustrates tho limits within which they are necessarily con- 
fiued. Now Mr. Bagehut's theories involve the same dimcnlty, 
which frequently makes bis doctrines look like a mere verbal 
explanation. 

take bis own account of ibis difficulty in a particular case. 
The problem being, " Why do men pro^press?” tho answer 
that they have a certain amount of " variability.” This sounde, 
os he remarks, like the old explanation by occult quoUtieH. It is 
like saying that opium sends men to sleep because it has a soporific 
quality. No, replies Mr. Bagebot, tlie explanation is more than 
verbal. It stetea that men make progress when the fixi ty of custom 
has been developed up to ii certain point, and not dovoloped 
beyond it. " Tho point of tho solution is not tbe invention oC 
an imaginary agency, but an Ai’si^nincnt of comparative magni- 
tude to two known agencies.'* Let us, however, look a Httb 
clofcr. To -say that pr'.gro'ts iiivolv^s variability is saying 
nothing more than that, in order to ebauge, men must bo capabm 
of changing. Thurt^ is ijcrhaps a little more in the farther 
statement that men must nave fixed customs. This is true ; and 
is perhaps nut quite self-evident. Tho addition that, if they am 
to improve, the customs must not Ijo too fixed, is, as before, snero 
tautology; and therelbro Mr. Bagehot's statement scarcely seenia 
to coiue to any more than this, that a certain fixity of custom ia 
desirable. Bnrely that is a yropositioii whidi nobody would evdt 
think of denying, whether ho was or was not a Darwinian. A 
really valuable rcmiirk would bo made if Mr. Bagebot were 
capable of giving us any sort of rule as to the degree in wbich 
customs should bo fixc'd. But tlris is obviously beyond bU 
pwer or that of any man. Wiieii ho tells us that fixity 
IS nfhro dosirabie at an early than at a later ego, ho 
is really making a slatcmcnt which may bo discussed with in- 
terest, and which, whether sound or otherwise, has a cerbdn 
histurical value. We havo already explained our view of its 
meaning. But the bare ii»!i*rtion that variability is a condition of 
impriivemcmt seems to us to bo no more than verbal, in spite of 
Air. flagehot's efibrts to make something of it. 

Although wo cannot prore.i«s to bo much struck by ibis part of 
tbo theory, we fully admit that Mr. Bogeliot incidentally makes 
many valuable remariis on the way in wbich changes are actually 
brought about. Ho js too apt, indeed, to mistake a canfesniou of 
ignomnee for a statement oL* ptsitive knowledge, but his remarks 
fire often ingenious. Thu;), for example, ho attribntes great import- 
ance to tlio process of what ho calls unconbcioos imitation. Ho 
says — find tho remark is true andviuious — that " every one who 
has w'rittcn in more than one newspaper knows how mvitriably 
hie stylo catches tho tone of each paper while he is writing for it, 
and changes to tho tone of another when ho begins to write &r 
that.” lio explains in this way tho origin of dificrent ecnools of 
literature, and extends tho remark to national character# 
Steele, for example^ to use bis illustrallon, struck out tho 
notiviu of cssay-wnliug. Addison took it up and perfected 
tho art. Tho public tiisto w.*i8 impressed, and a wholo group 
of inferior writers was infected by tbo sauio style ; and thus we 
account for tho change between the days of Bhakspeare and 
Bacon and those of Pope and Locke. The Now England type 
of chiirnctcr has, be thiuKs, been dev*doped after tl> ? Kmitj way by 
the attnvclion exercised by the first Paritau emigrants. Now it is 
plain that this is no explanation at all of the first cause of the 
phenomenon. ^Vby did Steele take to writing essays, and why 
did they strike tbe public taste ? It does not account fur tlio 
cholera to say that A. caught it from B., and B. from 0., and so 
on to the end of the alphabet. Why, wo must ask, did Z. catek 
it ? and, moreover, what were tho conditions that made it catch- 
ing? These are the real problems, and an answer to them would 
lead to valuable reeiilts— such, for cxiimplo, os the importanco of 
drainage. The answer given by Mr. Inig&hot tends to distmet 
attention from the real difiicuUy. If Btetolo Innl died in his 
infoucy, would not tho same literary typo have been produced by 
somebody else P Wero tbero not liunureda of men partaking of 
tbe Home general sources of inspiration, and labouring to find a 
convenient modoof expressing tlionieolvea ? A phi loaophical obsorv er 

wouldinquiro into tliecontempomrystatuoftljeology and philosophy^ 

tho social conditions, tbo iiillueucti of Ibreigu countriep, and a 
hundred other causes of a genernl cliaracter; and, so far as lio 
allowed himself to be put olf with Mr, B<igehoi s answer, he 
would bo tempted to believe that a profound cliaage in noUQuid 
mod^ of thought and expression was simply eccidentsl; nud 

E ’ ips, very unphilosophically, to c:*U accident a cai»ie. Mr. 
hots remarks aro useful os illustruting the m which 

nge, once begun, is propagated ; but they aro obviously 
levant in considering the determining causes of tho change, we 
do not imnarlnA that he would dispute: this : but ho seemiscsrcriy 
to give suftrient EriAiiiueiico to the profounder inotMMate t>t 
'thought, because hi/; -.vliola attention is devoted to tli 
apparatus. 
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The same tbeoiy occurs, in connexion with a more distinct 
logi^ error, in another part of Iim book. >]r. Bngehot attributes 
tfieat importance to the savi^o belieT iu lucky hmens, and he ex- 
plains their occurreiuio iu this way. An expedition, ho says, fails 
whou a magpie crosses its path, and a magpie is then supposcnl 
to be unlucky. Siurcly this is an inversion of the reid process : 
«nd an inversitm which again leads him to attribute ex- 
aggerated importanco to mcro chance. The case nmy bo illus- 
irated from his own anoedotus. Somebody told Scott to cure a 
disease by sleeping for a nigbt on twelve smooth stones colloctod 
from twelve brooks. IJocs Mr. Ibigoliot i«apposo that this super- 
etition originated iu tho accident ilmt somebody had slept ou 
twelve stones collected from lwc3lve bro(dc.s, and been cured 
occordInglyP How did anybody come to think of collecting 1 hi' 
stonea andf sleeping upon them P Could '*uch hu accidcntj) 0 '«.siMy 
occur P Obviously tho piiperstitlou originated in a deductive, 
and not an inductive, process. Tt was not the result of experi- 
ment, but an d prion theory derived from some notions an to 
the magic induonce of tho number twelvi', and of stem's iu brooks. 
Perbap.s Scott’s a<lviRcr uad rend SliaUspiuiro, and funclcd, like a 

f ood IVffbyterian, that objects which included ^j'rmons must 
ave a inystorlous virtue ; or he liad a shadowy recollection of 
the atones set up iu Jordan ; or some other fanciful association of 
ideas nmy huvo be cn derived trom iifly other chu.m's. ihit Mii'cly 
nothiug can be plainer than that tho us-sociiition pi-eccdcd tho ex- 
periinent, aud indeed was the oiil} rca«*on f«»r making an experiment 
of so arbitrary a character. Tho confusion of id“UH depeuds upon tho 
well-known law of the inenpoL'ity of an uiicultivalfd mind to distin- 
guish hetw'een objective and ftiihjective iinpr*\<Moria. Mr. liagehot 
when he was a Ixiy usid to play loo; and his childish companions 
found that a particular iish’' which was prettier than tho others 
brought luck with it. Why ? Not beciiuse a hoy who had that 
iish had won on a particular occasion, but becauFO the pleasure 
of having a pretty fish was nalurtilly associated with the 
plcasuro of winniug tho game. The boys thoii^rht, like Mr. 
ilagehot, that a myRtoiioun power called luck ’’ hacL u govnl deal 
to do in the world, and that when it nu'sut to favour n boy, it 
would gi\e him a pretty fish aa well ns a gimd sot of c'ards. 
Similarly, for some reason not now traceable, .<avage.s disliked 
magpies ; perhaps they are had ia eat, or their cry suggests alarm ; 
and the unpleasant sensation produced hy tin* flight of bird 
suggested the unpleasant sensation of being ih t’l'nicd. which again, 
tiiey famded, mignt precede iks well as follow ih»i actual occurn'oco 
of a defeat AV by indeed should they attend lo magpies more t hun 
to a hundred other phenomena, except that Ihoy already h.id 
some associations with it ? The same thing is proved, if it n*»odttd 
proof, bv tho universal ity of certain siiporstil iotm. A 1 1 rude nntion.s 
are frightened by eclip.<40S, and thereforo nil rudi^ n«ations suppo^o 
eclipses to portend di^stf*r, 1 f they had argued on the matter, tht*y 
would have ncce^isarily found os many oclipses prociHliug victories 
as preceding lif'feaUi ; and thorefnro llu-ir view*, of tho meaning 
of an ecUptiO would probably have bcou equally divided. Mr. 
dlagchut imagines that some •* Nestor r»f a savag(3 tribtj ** remarked 
a coincidence, and that his authority gave popularity to the super- 
stition founded upon it. Th(?reforo he infers that •' luck ” played 
a mat partjn the world. Tho true procesw we take to bo entirely 
diUerenL Some obvious associations <jf idea.H uro siiggcsttid to all 
savage tribes, and birth to sup^^rrititiuns which bind tho 
Nestor '* as well as his fellow's. And the examination of this 
Process leads to tho discoveir of a curious mental law, which is 
left unnoticed if we accept Mr. llagehot’.'* crude cxplnuation. 

In spite of thc.se errors, ns they seem to U!«, which lower our 
estimate of tho veduo of Mr. IJagehot's book, the lino of his inqui- 
ries suggests to him many iutorcstiiig remarks the value of which 
is not diminished by the questiunable nature of some of liia 
theories ; and on the whole we cim rcoommond ‘the book as well 
deserving to be read by thoughtful students of politics. 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTOllT.* 

T Hbl five octavo v<ilnmes which bear this title are made as 
attractive ouiwaidly as red cloth and gold letters can malio 
them, and each volurao bears on tho back and side tho arms of 
ih# couiitiy from tho history of whicli tho tales it contains are 
supposed to have been taken. These tales have already made iboir 
appearance in some other shape, and have, if we may liclieve the 
inmdnctory prefaces, been so well Piccived that the prestint 
publishers consider that they will add to the literary pleosiii'e of 
another generation by reproducing thorn in a compact form.*’ They 
aremoreuyer embellished with numoi’ous iliustrations somewhat of 
the old-fashioned sort, which know no mean between tho utter im- 
bedlity of oouDienance siinposed to be inseparable from loveliness 
mi virtue and the painful deformities and hideous glare ascribed 
to all unpleasant characters, from harnih'ss maniacs to vitlfdns of 
the deepest dje« Good and bod alike, loo, make impossible con- 
tortions and writhin^n of body and limbs without for a moment 
losing their pladd smue. But, although nn much trouble has been 
iakeu to contr’hute to the pijasuro of the readers of these volumes, 
their profit has not altogeihor been lost sight of. Certain pages of 
closer print with dates at the hegimiing of each paragraph, h«'i 70 
beep pui. iii botneer' tho Tales,” under tho name of « iiistorical 
QTnarlcs.” W , »aapeet that these summwrie*^ will shiUK) the 
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fate^ of tho hymns and prayers with which certain geody stories 
aro intericavod, and whicn are gejit'rally left unread by tho children 
for whose improvement they m-e iiitfiided. We Impo it may 1^ 
so ; fur, not content with tlie-usiml vulgar errors, tho summaries 
seem to have hit oix some new blunders quite i>eculiar to theiu- 
sidves. Fhit in i^ddition to these “ llistorical Summaries ” wo are 
told that, where iiioderu historical rcsoandi has shown that the 
Fiction varies ttio palpably from the Fact, notes have boon 
added.” Eager to profit by the labours of modem historians, wo 
tuni at once to the first of those notes in tho volume on bhigland. 
We there find that our modem historian is none otlicr tliau 
Ctraldiis CainhrcHsis, and all he has to tell us is the old story of 
Harold’s tv'^capo from tho Held of Senlac and after-life tis an 
** ancliorot ” in ii ceil attached to St. .John's at Chester. If the 
4'ditor will tnk'o the tnxiblu to turn to tho pages of Mr. Frecman’a 
IIUton», he will find this legend given there for what it is worth, 
and its* true meaning and value pointed out. After having learned 
this, wo think he would do well to write yet niiotbor note, and 
this time to add it to the/ucY, not to the JlHiuru 

It would bo hard to say for whom these tales aro inionded. Not 
for chihlren snrt'ly, Tho Inve-making that forms tho chief feature 
in cine and all of them is far too decided to allow of their entrance 
into any well-regulated nursery or school-room. But for that 
thew might find favour in tho eyes of the little folk who delight 
chicliy ill stories about cruel kings mul lovely princesses, but we 
scarcely think their absiirdlties will bo sw'iillowed by the elder 
brothers niid si.^ers who have altnlncd to tho dignity of full- 
grown nmel.4. iliritovicid, or would- bo bistorical, talcs must Ijow- 
eccr bo popular w Ith some class of readers, or w'o should not be 
so overrun with thorn. Wo brlieve that Ihoro are certain persons 
whose miudsaro bO coiiirtit tiled that they cannot feel an interobt in 
any histurical characters unle&4 they aro told the colour of their 
oy^s aud hair, and wjio look with contempt upon any m.^inimls 
that do not '^uti.sfy llnir curiosity ou tlif.so iiiiportaut points. To 
all sueh per.'-ons wt without lic.sitalii'ii roeomuiend Iht .«e J’ale.'i.” 
Nut a leaf cm) \ou turn but Buiiie notable pcrsoimgt^ with whose 
name you are already familiar is iiilrnduced to you with keen blue 
eves or largo black ones, jelly ringlel.i, auburn tresses, or locks 
blanched with age, just as it suits the w’ritor's fancy, lint vvhut- 
qver they may bo to ri‘a«lcrs, wc do not at ^ wonder that the 
lubtui'ical tale should be a lavoiJril(3 sUle wiln writera ,of lietiou. 
Thc}’^ thcm.selvcj) at liberty to play all t»orU of 

tricks with tho doings^ aud fam*' of the worthies whom they 
tliiw draw out «»f their Kopiikhrt'S. 'flioy are uiifetti*rial 
by thu TicccVity of giving to their plots thut^raimmuin amount 
of probability ('xnctod iu tho moilorii novel, or of iiuikiiur 
their puppets a language in some ilt'gree akin to tho talk of 
rational Jiu man being.s, ami in genera) tlu' tales aro shore enough to 
avoid the risk of chmigiug the complexion of the chief iw'tors more 
than once, at all cionu, before the end. All that tho writor of an 
historical tale has to do is to choose a certain number of n.imes 
from tho first hi.story that comes to band, to ascribe to these names 
n picturesque mixture of stalwart Irainesj, graceful rorma, waving 
ringleto, and flowing beards, to make them call their equals 
"master” insteotl of "mister,” thtir Buperiora ” my liege,” and 
their inferiors " minion ” or “ varlct.” Furlhi.rmoro, he must put 
into tho mouths of theso creatures of hi-s fancy certain block wrords 
j and phrases, such us "duriuico” for imprisoninonl, "uuilisoii of 
heaven ” for a pretty stioug doso of abuse, and he must scatter 
such expressions as "by our J^udy,” "IJcaveii forofeiid,” "Good 
fiootli,” " I’eaco, m’mion,” ■' Mark me, my masters,” “ Marry, my 
lords,” "Ha, hail!” "tush” or " me thin Us,” broadcast over the 
pages. Jle must jnnko all things bubnrdinato to tho fortunes of 
eomo young man and young woman to bo styled nltomately " fair 
damfiel ” or " wench,” " spiingald ” or " cmnely j'outh,” according 
ti> tho friendly or hoBtilo fudings of Jtho supposed speaker. Let 
him then wind up with either a wedding or a inurdor, according 
to the state of his own temper, and he will have tumod out a very 
tidy talc with very little tmublo to liimBelf. 

The first of tbo talcs in tho English seriea comc.s up pretty fairly 
to those rcquiremonlB. It. is CiJlcd " Wulfistan of Worcester,” and 
may ser^x* as a Bpocimeu of the misorablo nonsenso which is hero 
palmeil olf under tho gui.se of history. As wolto bo looked for, 
all the chunictera arc cither Nonnans or Saxons ; but our hop& of 
making the personal acquaintance of a real live specimen ut tliat 
wondrous bt'jng the " somi-Saxon ” ore this time disappointed. Tho 
legend of the English Bishop’s appeal to the dead UonfoBsor, and 
of tbo xnii'afdo wrought at his tomb, goes a long way towards fill- 
ing up, and tho inevitable pair of lovers ore united in a somo- 
wliat irr^'Ular and sudden fiisblon in presonco of tho Council held 
ia the A\'f.'st Minuter. This interesting pair aro of courso a Norman 
and a Saxuji ; but by way of giving zest to the talo, the bride, a 
lovely creature, who has seen some eighteen summers (what do 
heroines do with themselves in winter is none other tVn the 
daughter of the " Keverond Prelate.” Against such r scnndal we 
must protest. It is bad enough to make the saintly Wnlfetan 
break forth into profane swearing ; but to give him a fair debtor, 
whofgazes from the windows of her father’s palace at the^^siMres 
and columns of tho cathedral,” and " tho majestic aummits of Jfal- 
veni,” is downright defamation of diarncter. In those days a wifo 
and daughters were not looked on as the indispensable tenants of 
eveiy episcopal palace. We do not mean to assert that .bishops 
with such incumbrances were entirely unknown \ but tiiey were 
few and far between, and only such as had been married brfore 
enterinfir tho pLosthood. Not of these was Wulfttan of Worcester, 
the Saint who in early youth became first a priest and then c. 
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monk| in that city where ae prior, and afterwards os bishop, he 
led that life of purity and Tirtae which plac«)B him as tho best and 
holiest of the churchmen of his time ; the man who by his wisdom 
won the favour of princes, and byhia eloquence induced the 
money-loving merchants of the great commercial city of the West 
to renounce the unlawful trodo by which they liod their gun ; tho 
priest who ceased i^t to raise bis voice against the lailty and 
self-indulgence of his married ‘brethren. Fur a better understand- 
ing of bis life and conversation we recommend Mr. Neele to study 
carefully the authority to whom we have already referred. And 
wo would in all brotherly love counsel Iho weavers of those tissues 
of fable commonly called historical tales, if they must sport 
with the characters of Iloverend I^lates,*' to pitch unon mme 
one whoso life and virtues havo not been so minutely corouicled 
as those of Wulfslau, the saintly Bishop of Worcester. 

The Historical Summaries in tho French series are lon^r and 
fuller than those on England. Tho writer, Mr. RiUhie, has free 
scope for airing his own views on religion, nolitics, and philo- 
logy, and he re^ly becomes entertaining. Tie brings us into a very 
wonderland of monsters and hobgoblins, the slayers^of whom 
deserve to share the renown of tho giant-killer of nursery legend. 
Ills net bogie is clearly the state of aflaira which he is pleased to 
call feudality. It haunts him in oveiy page, and against it he 
wages ceaseless and deadly war from its cradle to its grave. On 
the second page the birth of this monster is chronicled in a list of 
other important events, though iinfortuno1>cly the day of the 
month and year seem to have been lost. A littlo further on it 
takes a human form. Hugh Capot, we aro told, was the porsonl- 
lication of feudality.” By and by it turns to alone, fur in the 
eleventh century " the keystone was placed of the great arch tif 
feudality which bestrode tho kingdom from ono end to the other.” 
Nut such a great stride, after all, in tlioao days, wheu but a small 
piece of Haul went to the making of the kingdom. But before 
another hundred years have gone by the arch springs to life again, 
and becomoH a lioWoblin, and bis strido lias slri'tched still wider, 
and now takes in toe whole Continent. But the end draws near. 
AV'o road how ^'Philip Augustus struck a succc‘ssful blow at 
feudality, that terrihlo iKihgoblin vhich bestrode Europe.” This 
hobgoblin, however, was by hi.<) excesses cutting his own throat, 
tmd therefore we ore not .surprised to lin t iiiGtcd out to him the 
unishment which sAlie great p(»otof the Shades would ha \e us 
olievo is tho award of suicides. He la transformed yet unco 
ngiiin, into a tree, niid before long it is all over with him. By tho 
Seventeenth century *Mhe whole pith and s.'ip of tho many- 
braiiciitd of ‘feudality had long since gone to strengthen 
tho central trunk of absolutism.” 

The career of tho Church may rival tho wondrous course .*f 
feudality.” In very early days we luam that ** I’ritistcraft wax- 
ing to 11 Colossus soon encompassed in its fatal stride all Europe.” 
After such a .stretch we aro not at all surprised to hear of “ the 
power of tho Church adviiucing with gigantic puce.” Wo only 
wonder, in all simplicity, how much further tho next .step would 
take it, and how it ciuiio that it did not at onct! stop across the ocean, 
and light on IheNewAVorid on the other side. Prepared however 
AS our minds havo been by all tlicse marvels, still when we read 
that ”tho Pope re-bollowcd nnolher bull,” it fairly takes our 
breath away. With tho accoiuplishmcut of speaking pearls, 
diamouds, or frogs, all readers of lairy tales uro familiar, but tho 
power of ” bellowing a bull ” casta these fairy gifts quite into the 
shade. After all thc^se wonderful slatenicnts we are not surprised 
to lind that Mr. llitchio feels a special n\ ersion to critics, and 
reckons anioiig the misdeeds of Charles the ^iiith that he 
patroiiizod authors and critics.” lie lias indeed a happy knack 
of saying Homelhing iustruetivo about all the kings, lie fells us 
that Francis tho 1 ‘^irst wiw “a very gentlemanly king, which was 
BO far w'cll, as France had hy tliis time become an absolute 
monarchy.” Sometimes, too, a prophetic gleam lights up the 
gloomy uniialH of wars and fighting, or wo lure token behind 
tho scenes and let int^) tho secrets that soL the springs of 
history in motion. Thus wo nru told that ” AVilliam Duko of 
Normandy conquered ICngland and establlfihed a despotism os 
general os feudality permitted. William was fat ; and tho King 
of France untbrtpnately joked upon this circumstance. This 
oocasioned a war which may be said to have continued with sonio 
trucM of God till the battle of Waterloo.” Wo hopo that this 
warning as to the folly and wickedness of making personal re- 
marks will bo taken by (dl young readers. 

Having seen what the facts in this volume are, wo shall 
‘ not oxpoct better things frr)m the fictions. It begins with the 
old story of how Bwtha (^ould it not be EmmaP), tho 
daughter of Charles tho Great, carried lier lover Egmhard 
across the snow to avoid tho risk of tell-tale footsteps. Of 
f»uno it is but a small thing to speak of her as a daughter of 
House of France,” to put French songs into her mouth and 
to nenebify Aachen into Aix-la-Chapelle ; but it is sometbing 
y new to meet the Great Karl coming through a wood singing a 
song whioh « seemed to be one of the war hymns of tho Celts 
wpulariy Imown in France since their ccdlection a few years 
Mfore by the Kinff.” Wo should bo glad to know whethor these 
hymns were shpg by tte CMts before they began to sp^'ak liatin, 
or durmg Uie ume when tho popular songs wore like tlic common 
tsjk m the tongue of the Homan people. All through this tale, 
"The Court of Charlemagne,” Mr. H^ie seems to implv that 
French was the languaM of tho Freakish Court. Yet he knows 
Mter, or, at aU even^ oefore^the end of the rblume ho has lesmt 
better, for m the summery to the twelfth century wo learns— 
TheUUBaiidTttdesqimtoiigii«e-»f|iabtt^ Ownuuiy^were 


now (UUy moUen bito what in caUed tho Roman, or Romance; which, 
poliriiedby o«arly Kveu oenturioe, ia the FtoucIi Uioguago of out day. 

Badly espra^d os this is, one can at least see what it means; and 
the meaning is true v) far ns it goc.?, and shows that Mr. 
Ritchie knows perfet^ly well what a modern mlxtuiu French is. 
But tho tit-bit in this tale is kept for the last, when Constantine, 
the son of the Eastern, or, as they considered themselves, sole 
Emperors of Rome, sends to the rival who has cut him out in the 
favour of Bertha a sword whorcon was inscribed 

To the mo.st illustrioua the rrinco Angilbort, from his friend CbnMiantuu 
of Qrtoct, 

This inscription, wo aro told, astonished overy*one, and we axe not 
at all Burprisod at that. Would tliat it bad boon preserved, that 
it might astonish us too 1 It would have b«»cn a very fitting com- 
panion for that other interesting relic, the Sword that Baalam 
wished fol*.” 

But the wonders wo have found in France have tempted us 
to overstep our liuiils, and we have but a few lines to spare for 
the rest of tlin Bcrics; to wit - Spain, by Bon T. do 'i'rueba; 
India, by the Rev. Hobart Cuuntfir; and Italy, by C. Maefor- 
lane. As for Spain, as it is only in the sixteenth century that 
it appears as a power in Europe, tho general run of readers 
know oven less about the histojy of tho several States that go to 
form the moiLem kingdom than they do of other countries, and 
roinanclsts may give tlieir ftincy a very loose rein without fear of 
being pulled up short for inaccura^. We must, however, protest 
agiilust calling Joanna tho Qtmn fjowayer, after the accession of 
hvr son Charles the First, as her reign continued in name at least 
until her death. 

Italy has come off best in tho series. Tho manner in which the 
talcs are told is much hotter, and the matter of which they ora 
made up is leas improbable than in the other volumes. But wa 
C!umot help noticing a blunder, perhaps the most generally accepted 
of all tho many blunders which pass current with unthinking 
people ; to wR, that tho last year of ouo century is tho first of 
the next. Mr. Macfarlane begins his summary of tho fifteenth 
century with the year 1400, and though by so doing ho is only 
following the example of Sismoiidi, of Villani, and of BonUara 
tho Eighth, too, for that matter, who proclaimed a Jubilee for the 
end of the century in 1 300, it is still distinctly wrong. Would 
Mr. Macfnrlano be contout If a debtor who owed him I ool. paid 
him 99/. P If not, why should he defraud tho fburieeuth century 
of its Ifi 't year, mid put down the doings of that year 1400 to 
the account of the already almost too eventful fifteenth century ? 


rOLONEJ. IlAaiLF.Y ON THE FUAKOMIEKMAN WAR.* 

I F aomta one could have told Colonel Hamley, when his now 
well-known work appeared seven years since, that within this 
ebort spoco of time it would twice become his duty to rewrite 
large portions of it in order to convey to the readers of new editions 
fresh teachings as important as any ho had gathered from all 
former history, wo doubt if even his prescience would havo ad- 
mitted the posribility. Yet so it actually has proved. Si^carcely 
had tho world iniide acquaintance with the book as originally 
penned, when tlio war of 1 866 came to upset all past experi- 
oncca, and to prove that a veteran leader, supported by veteran 
otnccr.s, and tully confident of victory, might bo beaten and 
crushed at every point by incxpericncea generals at the head of 
wbat had hitherto been regard as a more peiico army, but 
tvbich was carefully trained and carried a better weopon. 80 
briof was tbo collision of 1866, and so sudden the AuatriBn 
defeat, that it was diflicult to gather its fail lessons aright. 
The lYusBinns themselves had not completely lenmt them, 
although guided by tho almost prophetic spuit of C«aptain 
May, when their late trial came upon them. As much how- 
ever os was to be told Colouol Hamley colle.cted in his second' 
cdltluu, noticed by us on its appcaranco (ffatiurday Review f 
July 31, 1869). \Vhat 1866 left mcoroplote 1870 has finished. 
What was subject for discussion three years since is now matter 
of historicfd evidence and deliberate judgment. Vast changes, 
all admit, have come about. But how far the greater principles 
of strategy must be modified in accordance with the increased size 
of armies and the progress of the steam-engine and telegraph: 
wbat ace the limits to the revolution which rifled field-guns and 
brcochloadingsmali-arms have palpably forced upon us in tactics — 
these are questions with which a really Btandard work, sack os that 
before us, must deal, under penalty of being held antiquated if 
they ore passed over. Wo are not surprised to find that Colonel 
Iliunloy gives two complete ohaptera to the results of tho late war, 
and to theso we propose to confine our attention. 

The circle of readers which Colonel Hamley addresses, as ho points 
out in his preface, is widening from year to year ns military rauca- 
tion improves. Whether it be, as he suggests, that the details of the 
late great wars have shown tho vastly increased importance of pro- 
fessional knowledge, or whatever may be the special cause, tbo fact is 
certain. Any ono who to^uHs the ignorance of the nubile os to tbo 
events of 1859, when a true oimcoptioii of even the nn^adcr part of 
the strategy was altogether exceptional^ .nd contrasts the staw of 
things then with that iwo years since, when every educated mw 
who had leisure fol!(<wed tuo movements firom day to day, will ' 
realise how great ’i tl.*. change among ouzstdves. Objetts 
profosaioual, Golonel Hamley remarks, excite among our6a]T4# 
an interest which extends for beyond the arm y. Meanwhile, ovs^ 

* Tko OnoraiUnu of IFar. By Colonel K. B. Hamlfur, BA., CB* 
Third fiditiou. hondun: William Blackwood & Soni^ 
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tile greateat of out nei^hboun thefo has passed a change of a for 
more serious hind. Toe taming of the Wliole I^asaian nation into 
a great school of war Colonel llamloy regards as the most remark- 
able of mnny proofs of the unwonted attention paid by this genera- 
tion to military science. We diflhr from him hero, belioring it 
rallior the prime caaso of the feTorish activity of other countries 
than a mere part of a blind general movemeut of the time, lie 
this as it may, the present age bos liyod to seo in Prussia a nation 
dovotod to tno reexairementB of the army, and an army devoted to 
the rcquhemigits of war ” — a ^ectoclo the world has never known 
before since the* era of Homan conquest, except for a brief 
i^co under the First Napoleon. The fact is there, whatevor be 
the critidsms on it; and those who live in the ago have no business 
to loare it out of their tecknuing. It is a soiiso of this movement, 
no doubt, and a coneciousucbs that it adds to tho appreciation 
of his work, whidi makes Colonel ILunley launch hia UiW edition 
in full confidence that its lessons will go hir beyond the proftsssiun 
directly aildresscd. 

A brief but very x^reguant chapter of the now edition is 
devoted to Changes in Oontcinporfiry Tactics. Those who aro 
acquainted witli thu published Wellington iiihsays, and reniember 
that Oolonol Hamley selected thorn, "will bo jirt-pared til tbid how 
complottdy hi«» niijid, de-ipifts a nal-i^val ooufiorMititmij Ikih uct;<*pt«d 

tie tencliings of tlio lato campaign as to tho rejcoiion of old 
foriualiouj lor the attiick. Tiiev»ry and trailiLiuus, as ho cleaily 
paints out, gave WAV in 1870 luider tho j>rei5surc of Tho 

attack at unco cume/to consist of, instead of being merely covered 
by, skirmishers. And the Prussians being, by their auiierior training, 
far WUer prepareil fi^r tho new condition’^ than tho bVonoh, tho 
advantage fell naturally to their side. Jliit Colonel Hawley is 
not content with moivly going over the ground tn moo "what has 
botMi dune, ile seeks to piercu the future of war, imd, nftf*r fully 
eluhoiiifing liis ncciuiiit of the prc/>eiit Pms.'^ian Hy.stcin, he points 
out how largely it ia influenced by Iheir unbroken sucee.s>, and in- 
timates that thoir conliding in cav;ili*y becuuso .cavalry have 
douo Bfj much for them, arid in offensive tdciica bi‘cau.-»o tiit'so in 
i^rioieo huvo so constantly brought victory, are ‘circumstancua 
which may ]»Oft.sibly be turned against them hcreufior. It is md to 
b'! 03 Lpect *d, he decLiriiS, that any army will ever be betrev litted 
for tighliug than thoii'A is now. t:>uccoss, tin nf ore, mu>t bo sought 
mainly in anLicip.'itiug and preparing tf>nu'ot tho peculmritios of 
its warfiiro In its latest dovclopmcnts. ideal defence t)f tt 

country nguiusi tho (lermtuis is ho amp:^i^iat that it should bo 
given in his own wenls unabridged 

An niitH!?oai'5t may rnhuiUte on iinGing nil Ibrir inovrm'.'nt'i at iiixt 
charactcruid l»y auilfUy, ami should ncol- ih nm hK ndv.mta^c. lie 
should me«:t (hvir ri'oeuiHiiuing aavulry with a well maintained ccrdoti iif 
niouiitrd rillciTi<«n. Knowing that thrir advanc'd guards will be r.igi-r to 
rngogo, he slioiud Imw thtoi ineo atuieks on his own, bringing u|i u I'onv 
of initunt<*(l rifb imTit to turn the nealo against the intaiitry, aiid ul* cavalry 
to atiaok the j^reut bat toiy whieh will iv; pm^^ntly .«t:‘ekifig t'l overwhelm 
him. J'.xct’p' ith manifcH iwlvantages ou hi-* bide, ho <iljould not at first 
imitate tb(*ir tarries by seeking lu engage, but nwiiit them in ponition, 
comhinit^ hU dt^Jttuc wWitheojVetutiveaitnunif arIt:tucluJ/i’rt'e [the italies 
are our own'] w hich would mamnuvre fi)rth<»ooc;ud<»n on a pivot ef us own, 
but which would rcct Keiu impulses firwm tlio general-iTi-«.’lii»'f hy means td’ 
the telegraph. iShouM tho enemy M'ok turr. Iiis po.sitii>*i by a ein'uit, ho 
may throw himi^'ir errors tho heads of thisr cohuund, eunlidoiU of (iuding that 
their ca.;eriii\s4 to enguge w'lll have cauisod them to extend unduly, and that 
ho will be ini t at tho suic-ecssivo stage * of his atl.aek hy luinilKTs ooiibtar.lly 
inferior to hia own. if the iutcrcrpLiiig nidveincnt \m’ eomploted befon! Ii% 
can meet it, he may strike boldly ut their rear with the lerUiiuty of iinding 
there a vuliii rablc point.. When'aboiit to become the assailanf, he. should 
niaufcuvTu to b:i»c himself an*'W uiul thn^aton rlieu' vMiiimiinirutions ; lor 
though tliis nmy linve U cn forcat'cn l.y them, yrt tho biiddrn change luuaL 
dpvtingtf their vians ami eunipliente their iiiovcim t-.t**. Other opcrjtiiinsiii n 
similar spirit will >uggfi.fc Mu-msilv&s to the, riMdi r ; and, tUnuigUout tho 
cAiiipaigu, advantugi* nhould be taken of llic ]'ailwa,>s, telegraphs, and tem- 
imrary bases availaijlo lor an .^irmyin its own country*, to combine siiniihn- 
iwous o{>craiioiis, on varying fronts, for a «*ommou*iiu rpo.se of dffe.iico or 
attack. And tbo'a,^h it is n<ii to bo doubled that taciieiiin» u.<i aagacious a.s 
those of Pruasia have fnreswii how theif own tactics may be met, yot 
itisby no means certuin that the allerniitivc •V'lti'm they may do%iaf will 
bo so successful ns that which destroyed tUJ iirniK<» ori'niiice. 

The idea we have itulioistMl nf couibiuiug tho defonco of npciHitiou 
with a moveablo force outside, is plainly u fiivouritu ouu with Col' 
cnel Jlaniley, out! ho niiplb'H it admirably elsewhere to u concrete 
exiUBple, by aupposing that Bazaino on August 18 hml tbue de- 
tached port of tho rtiservea— of which he actually made no iiw — in 
tho direction of Thioiiville, bo as to retain tho power of briugiag 
them to boor suddenly on the rear of the Gufirds and »Sa.von.H in 
their atUick on his right llauk. Itazaine, wo know, wu9 occ.iipioil 
entirely with his other honk, and imloed was in overy way hingu- 
larly mieqtial to th**. occasion. But tho coniuient tnade on Shis 
and similar tactical opportunities is very just, Llmt there have 
been as yet few or no exain])lcs of the facilities for now combina- 
tfona which ecienco has conferred on war.’’ 

Golenol Hamloy goes much furtlior than this reflection. JTo 
declares of the battles of 1 S70 that the ntudent will learn ncithing 
from them of the higher toctics which lunki; fikill supply the pla<'6 of 
greater force, or ofiect results with small loss. AVu beliovu 
that in the m<un ho is right, and he is ceiinhily so whcii ho assorts 
that Budi tactics ore quite os deeimblo now ns *1111(101* former condi- 
tions. It will be seen that at this point ho brcakN off entirely from 
attch writers, for Instanco, os Boguelnwski, who treat what Imp- 
nened at Woorth, Gravolotte, and Kedah as tho inevitable foim ot 
fatuze war, and alaioat demand a fluperiority of numbers in order 
te ensure victorjL To us it has always seomed that thoir assump- 
tion are Bomewmat hasty. Xt must be ugainst all human ox- 
ptRence that genius alnmld suffer in power by having better 
jnatezialB to work with thou before. And wo strongly recom- 


mend, therefore, to those who .have bdievad the euljeet .to ha 
oxhaosted and the qneetion decided, a oai«^iitady A GeiloBel 
Haniley's chapter on Gontempcaary Tactics. 

Hardly lesa deserving of attention is that on the Oampaign of 
Metz and Sedan which will be found in onotherpoction of the vow 
edition. Hxy this is of necessity in form, being rathor a hey tlwn on 
independent narrative; but spedal interest attaches to the wriM'a 
comments At tho end, and above all to his treatment of the enpposed 
ease of Biiniine's esfuipe. Had this been attempted at once, whan 
the Freucli found themselves headed off atMara-la-Toor, by a sodden 
movement through Metz, and a march beyond it south-eastwaid. 
Colonel ITamley shows with masterly clearness that tlusre was 
nothing to prevent its immediate success. The I'rench would soon 
have got into sti untouched district They would have destroyed with 
case the German communications; and, by marching on Stnuburg 
and nii.sing the siege, they would have imparted a victorious aspect to 
the movement. Gorman writers will not admit that their generals 
ivould have been, os Colonel Hamley believes, much more soU- 
citeUH to Tcstnro their communications than to follow Bazftine ; 
but no one can doubt that if tho movement bad tmcceeded even 
Xiartially, tho whole as]>dct of the first part of tho war would have 
luMMi chnngt^d. As a general reflection on tho strategy of the com- 
C?i>louel Iltczuloy hoe ttndwputoil U'Ulh Vtt hiS CiUC WhUllilO 
point ^3 out that Iho predominance of tho German armies, loanifest 
from tho outset, deprive.'^ it of much of its voluo as a study. This 
clmptcr ia closed by what most Tond(T.s will givo tho author thoir 
pai tic ular thanks for. This ia a brief but thorough examination 
of tho now frontier lino of P'rance, which, as is shown, i.s still 
capablo of boing inroie strong agaiuHt new German invasion, but 
only at a large irei^li outlay for dcfenijivu works. The resources of 
FniiKHs K&ciu almou^t unlimited, but, adding this neod to her other 
pi-esfont military ri'qiiivonieutH, it is quite dear that eho had a very 
Jung timo to look forward before she ran ho[io to meet her late 
coiiqiiGiors on tuiylhing like terms oi equidity. 


D\vj;>s nr:sior> and tiieooms.* 

T fJlr^ cxooUoiit liltlu work boloirg.9 to the Korie.s of A:i(utd 
C'iitsstt.s for Eiujliifh .Vmtlvrs, edited by the Itev. AV. Lucas 
Collin j. Jt“ all ihc other work.^i'f tliii art* written with tho 
saui') ubilily as JJcaiodiwd TInoijuisj ti very valuable addition, in 
an ur.pivtciiding lorin, will Ijuvo b»?t*n made to tlui liicratiu'© ol tho 
country. 1 '♦•rha]!", however, it is too imich to expect that tlio editor 
can ho in ovos case fortuauto t-jidugh to secure tho Bervices of n 
writer who, like Air. Davies, unites to a scholaa'ly knowledge of Greek 
a no lesa scholarly knowledge of X^nglish. It hus of late been made 
only ttio clo:ir that men may bo distinguished as ietudiors of the 
classics, and sot among tho luglie.-*t in tho ranks of 8choolma;'.tcrB, 
and yet may be unable to write their own language willi uuy 
degrcf* of nccunicy. I roin some other books of this same series 
which have already been brought before our notice, wo feol ^ ery 
hopeful, Jiowevcr, that in tho pre.'?cnt (uise ilic work throughout 
will be well done. It i.sdiflicuit to f.vciiiinte too highly tho \aluo 
of bucli a eoiies us this iu giviug *• Kuglish readers insight, 
exact IIS far as it goc^*, into lliosc olden limes which aro ho remote 
uud 3*et to many of ih ho close. It. is in nowise to be looked 
upon as a rival to tho tr«insliUt(>n.s which hnvo at no time been 
hnmghL Jorlh in greater nbnndancy oria greater excidleiico than in 
our u\Mi day. Gn the r,untrary, we should hope that these littlo 
volumes would bo in many cases but a kind of stopping-stone to thu 
hirgcr works, and would lead many who ntlu'v\vi.so would have rc- 
nmmed in ignorance of them to turn to the versions of Coniugton, 
AVorslyy, Derb\', or J.»ytton. In any e.a^e a reader would come with 
for greater kiiowlcdgo, and tlierefore with fur greater enjoyment, to 
the complete translation who )iud first had tho ground broken for 
him by out} of those volum'!.i. It is true that a man with tho skill 
of the Into Mr. Conington, iuHleudofmci'ely translating a line, may 
uflon sp parnphnise it as ul once to give his readers the same idea 
a.s is (;niivoyc'd in tho original, when a literal traiislatiun^ 
unU*ai.s it wore buckeil up by a long autiquurhm note, w'ould have 
lu'cn ulto;:ct)»er boyoud th'.ir undcrstiuuluig. Nevertheless, if this 
i.s too f’ tquL'iiily done, wo have us the rcAuIt such a work as i'ope^s 
IthiUifionti of jiomce^ Lpialkay wJiich, admirable os it is in itself, 
and doubly inl« ivbting as it ia to a inim wlio kuows Horace* yet 
to the ovdioary reader is anything hut Horace. But when once 
on P)ngll.Mli ivsdoi: lias first read with the cure it deserves such 
a work ns tlio one before iia, ho can then come to a translation oi 
He.*-iod or Thcogiiis which shall be close, and yet shall bo within 
hi.9 imdorstiinding. He will have foiuid diiliculties cleared away, 
whni was unknown tuid strange inado well luiowii and tainiiiar, 
And a languid curiosity oflentiiues quickened into an eager dosiro. 
No ono, wo will undertake to say, can read Mr. Davies's brief 
account of Theogiih, and ihe selections he gives from llookham 
Frero’s translation, without at once i^esolving to read the whole 
li'Anslation os soon as he can get at it. And not a few fair clas* 
sicnl scholars who way chance to pick, up this little volume 
will be led to read for the first time in tho origiDal, not only Theo- 
gnis, but also Hesiod. 

it is lor English readers,’- h(»wewer, that these vedumoa aro 
chiefly intended, and it is on them that they will confer tho 
greatest benefits. It is not merely that tliey will opim up 
to them a world which wes almnst. closed, but that they wifi 
render them far more able than before to eujoy our own iBng* 

* /fra rW, and Thtagnin, By the Khv. James Davimi, MA., late Scliofaf 
ef IJRouln C-elkgc, Oxford, tranMlator of ^ BAtrias*’’ BAiabhi^ sad 
Londtiu ; Wiillsm Blackwood & flund. 1873. 
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Edr.literatuio. Wa do not know that wa sbould go so vary fav 
bayond tbs luaijc if m ware to say that a mail who is igoomat of 
the chief Latin writm louea quite as much when ho reads £agliah 
outhonaawhetthe doea not read Latin authors* How much does 
Sr maa lose^ often indeed without knowing it, who, unfamiluir with 
Latin, seada Addison^ or Fielding, or eran ThAckomyl The 
Tolumea in the eeriea.belbre us indeed^ howem well they may be 
done, will be very far from putting a mim on the same level as the 
classical student; hut. ueTerthelces they will do a great deal 
for hkn. Many an alluaion which before was dark to 
him they will make dear, and many a turn of thought whldi 
before would have seemed to him awkward th^ will at once 
render gracefui To the young classical student, too, wo 
not but think that these rolumes will render a great smico. 
If at out great public schools no time could be etolen in the 
houn of leisure cricket and foot*bnll for a little quiet read- 
ing, nevertheless one or two of these volumes might with adven- 
ts^ he^t as a pleasanl tads for each vacation. When wo consider 
that the practioe at all achools is not to read an author right 
through, put to fimuliorixe a boy as far as can be with tlie stylo of 
as many authm as posdhl^ it will be evident that any one whose 
mmd U not utterly sluggish must often be eager to know what 

W gone Wore aadwhat CUM aftci th« put he Had been 8et to 

study. A doss reads perhaps some three or four books of tho 
^n»id or of the Iliad, and then i£!neas and Acfaillos, like porsonagea 
who figure at a lev 6 e, have to stalk off and make room for others. 
In a lev^e no doubt a constant and rapid succession is pleasing 
enough ; bixt when Tumus and Hector are still in the full tide of 
their success, wo do not envy thot boy who, as ho leiivea his 
^noid or his Iliad, can be contented to leave these heroes too, 
utterly careless whether they win or lose. Moreover, how 
much* hotter prepared would a lad enter unon tlie sludy of 
tho Oenrgici if he had first read Mr. JDavies's intuvest- 
ing chapter on the Imitators of liesiod, and seen the source 
whence sprang that noble glorification of labour of the great 
Koiuau poet ! Nay, how much bettor would he understand many 
minor points in Latin poetry — as, for instance, the great oath of the 
Gods, the f^weitfing by the Styx — if he had read of the awfnl 
penalty which in Hesiod’s Th*atjnmj wo i'ud iailicied on any god 
who, after taking that dread oath, was iiniilty of falsehood! To 
road a classical poet without a know led go of Hesiod's I'hcngony is j 
like rending Parmltse Loat or tlie JPiltprima Proyrm without a I 
loiowledge of the Biblo. Notes, no doubt, in tho one case or the 
other would supply all the uecessaiy information ; but while a , 
student was findiug out what was *<thnt forbidden tree,” and 
where woe the river Styx, or Siloa’s brook, or Mount Sinai, he 
would be in some danger of missing all tho poetry. 

Mr. Davies has composed hia volume on much the same plan as 
the others of this series which have already appeared. Ho tells in 
an interesting manner all that is Icnown of ilie life of each of tho 
two poets, and, pertly in his own words, partly iu judiciously 
chi 18011 passages from the various translations, makos his readers 
thoroughly at home with the subject of the poem. He has more- 
over an interesting chapter on ile^lod’a PrYivorbial Philosophy, 
and imother on his Imitators. AVe think it would liave been 
well if ho had thrown more doubt oven than he does on the date 
when Ilchiod flourished. lie quotes Herodotus's statement that 
“Hesiod and Homer lived not more than four hundred years 
before,” and further on ho says that “ tradition, so far as it is of 
any worth, corroborates the consistent belief of the ancionts, that 
Hedod flourished at least nine centuries before Christ.” We 
hiudly understand how tradition can corroborato a belief which 
was founded only on tradition ; and as for Herodotus's statement rm 
such a matter as this, it is, we conceive, of no worth, while the 
consistent belief of tho ancients is, if possible, of less. Mr. Davies 
on this point follows Mr. l^alcy, to whom in his preface he 
expresses liis great acknowledgments. But Mr. Paley of i 86 i, 
the y^ar when his edition of Hesiod was published, is not tho Mr. 
Pfdcy of tho present day. Wo phould scarcely expect to find, 
after his Introduction to llonier, that he would rely either ou 
tradition or on Herodotus. If a study of the language of tbt?se 
two early poets and of the customs they describe cannot fix the 
date when they flourished, nothing else can. Of the tenth cen- 
tury before Christ in Grecian history we know about os much 
and about oa little as of the Court of King Arthur and of his 
Knights of tho Bound Table. In the Life of Thcojpiis we find 
what is apparently a misprint iu a date, which will^ no^ doubt 
be corrected in a later ecution. It is stated that his life “ is 
Bupposed to have lasted till beyond 480 b.c., as ho distinctly 
in two places refers to tho instant terror of a Median invasion,” 
A man who died in 490 might have sufiered from tho terrors 
of a Median iuvasiom but he would have taken heart again at 
the great victoiy of Marathon. Later on, too, Mr. Davies saya 
that “ it has been surmised from hia speaking of age and death 
as remote, and of convivial pleasures as the best antidote to 
the fear of these, that he was not of very advanced age at the 
battle of Marathon.” Those who thus sumiiacd must -either have 
held nntodiluvian notions of what constitutes “very advanced 
ago,” or could scarcely have ngi^ with Mr. Davies in placing cho 
poet’s biTth amat .570 b.o. On these two points alone do we diflfer 
from Mr. Davies, unlm perobanoe in^the derivation, which he 
Bomewhnt upholds, of of Heeiod*s Ihaomw from the Mosaic 
Cosmogony. Though “ the Hesperian mrida”-^ 

Whose chsTgs o’ewees the fruits of bloomy gold 

lkyondfo^u&diqgoeseii,foeftirtrMi I 

Of goldeo fraitsgs-«« . I 


aro “ntnkod with Heath, and Sleep, and Gloom, and its kindsed,. 
as the unbegotton brood of Night,” wo should not tfaerafore be 
inclined to find the clue “In llemod^s having a g^meringof 
the Fall and its consequences.” Still lew shouU we be ibelmed 
to find in one of the functions of Iris “'a vague embodimeiitof the 
covenant sealed by * the bow ^ in the cloud.’ ” 

Perhaps one 01 tho most interesting and original chapten ift 
the book is that on Hesiod’s Zmitatoni, in which Mr. Davms mom 
than anywhere else shows tho width of his reading. We idiould 
be curious to know, however, if Mr. Davies ever thons^ of 
finding in tlm Iceltmdio literature a parallel not only to Hesiod 
in hie proverbLil philosophy, but also to Theognis in his repsxtsse 
In vone. There is much in Mr. Morris's admicsLle tranriation of 
Grcttir — ^perhaps tho finest translation which tnia age of tnuuda^ 
lions has seen-— of which we ore reminded by both one poet and 
the other.* The proverbial wisdom of Qrottir is scarry, if at 
all, inferior to that of Heriod; while, if the Greek poet aelighU 
in “ the use of a characteristic epithet standing by itself for the 
substantive which it would commonly qualify ^.p/^the bonekw' 
to represent 'the caterpillar,’ and 'the silvery ’ for * the sea’),” 
no leas does tho Icelandic hero. Who, again, who knows both 
works, when he reads tho following retort of Tbeogoia, will not 

be lemiDdeil ol tbe vm lu vbicb Qmut sow whw iw to. 

mocked P— 

But the love of muAie and song, which lad him into the scrape^ anfficed 
aliK> to forniah him with a ready sad esMeinpomed retort to the glrVa In- 
siDttatton that perha|»s hia mother was a Sute-player (and, by implication, a 
alave)— a retort which he^ no duttbt. astonished Lis audienoa by aingiug ta 
hia own accompanlmeDt 

1 Ain nf iEtbon’a linoaga. Thcbca has giv'en 
^ihelter to one from home and country driven* 

A truce to jeata : my parents mock thoa not^ 

X*or thine, nut mine, pri, is tho slavish lot. 

Full many on ill the exile has to brava : 

This (touii X cla^p, that none enn call me slavey 
Or bought with price. A fnuchuce 1 retain. 

Albeit in droamlund, and oblivion's plain. 

A bettor understanding can surdy be got of the circumstances under 
which the early Greek poets wrote, and perhaps even of the date 
when they fiourished, by tbe comparative study of the early 
writings of each Aryan race, than bv a reliance on traditions or 
hiatorianH, or a reforenco to the writmp of a Semitic race. 

The English leader, we should imagine, while he will be 
greatly struck to find so much that is utterly unlike tho world he 
himself knows, will be perhapa still more struck by finding so 
much more that is like. Mr. Jlavics often, by a happy turn or a 
happy reference, contrives to bring this home with great force. 
Tie shows how , the “ crinolines and dress-improvers,” “ the 
hatbands and scarves,” the Carlton and the lieform, and the 
exiles “bobbing and nobbing over treason in some 'Leicester 
Square ’ tavern,” all had their counterpart in findent ;,Ume8. 
Curious it must be also for the modem reader to find that 
Sicily, which has for ages been sunk so low, “ that isle of the 
West, was to Theognis's countiyineii what America is to otunv 
tlie refuge of unemployed enterprise and unappreciated tal<mt»” 
Hesperia Is ever Hying westward. First it was Greece, tlieo Italv 
and 8ici]y, next Spun, then America, and now it is ^Vmerica^ 
wostom shore. Will it theio, like Delos, become for ever dj»d,, 
or will it still sweep onwards towards the West, and at lost 
return to that East whence first it started ^ Somewhat comforb^ 
ing, too, it will bo* to thoso who mourn over the good old times to 
find for how many ages the same ntouming has gone on. Hesiod, 
like ourselves, bad though the times were in which ho lived, yet 
saw worse coming ; for, in Mr. Davies’s word^ 

this iron age, at the transition point of which Hemiod’s own lot is east, 
shades off into a lower and worse generation, the lowest depth will at length 
bo reached, and baaeuosa, oorruption, crooked ways and words, will supplaat 
all nobler impulses, 

Till those fair forms, in snowy rsUnsnt bright. 

From the broad caith have winged their heaveawanl (light. 

Called to th' etmial synod of thu skies. 

The virgins. Modesty "and Justice, rise. 

And loAvii forsaken man to raoum lielow 
The wvight of evil and the euirieas woe. 

“ Engliah readers,” especially young '' Englisli readeriL” will per- 
haps be lose inclined to put nil their trust in Mr. Carlyle or in Mr. 
Rttskin when they find how many hundreds of yean it is since 
the world was thought to be getting to its veiy worst, and how 
at that very same time it was rising, with Mr. ; Gladstone’s 
strides and bounds, to a degree of groatnesa which it had neror 
before attained. Hod we spaco at our command we might go on 
further to show how admirably adapted this scries is for the 
geiieml reader, and how well Mr. Davies has done his port of the 
work. If we break olf here in our praises, it is most certainly not, 
to quote one of Hosiod's proverbs, because wo are like those who 
spare the liquor when the cask is empty. 


ERMA’S ENGAtJEMEXT.* 

H ad Mnma'i Engagtfnmt been stronger, it would have been 
a noticeable book in its way. As ic is, tbe combination of 
'purpose” with loUipop, of advanced eti-ong-miudodness with 
floweiy sentimentality, is not conducive to its sterling value ; aod 
we find ouwelvea involuntarily wishing that th o ant hor— o r, shall 

* SffotCa A JXoviJ. By tbe Author of ** Blancbo Scyuw/f 
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flay, anthoresfl P— had kept more distinctly ti> one or other of 
tlie two line.% and had been cither less full of 'political doctrine or 
snon^ sparhig of dolli.sh prettiness. << Woman's Rights,’' when 
preached by such an apostle as Krmpngnrdo St. Barbe, and 
practised by such a professor as Mra Harley, could not fail to 
make ronverU by the very force of individual influence. If two 
such women had illustrated Mormoni&m or Thuggisra, they would 
have made the one respcclAble and the other righteous in the eyes 
of many, because of their supreme personal nttractiveness. f»ut 
wo must net forget that the advocates of a theory have it all their 
own way in a'^ovel, just as a clergynum bos it all his own 'way in 
the pulpit. In the interests of justice tho portrait of the man 
painted by tho lion ought to be accepted at times ; and even the 
devil’s advtHMiie has his uses. 

JSrmaa Engngemntt is a fair example of this kind^of special 
pleading. Its hackbuno is tho wouiau^s question, and tho author 
has not, as p..liiters say, stai'ved her pmetie. Thoro are two 
advocates of woman's riglits iii the story, Mrs. Harley, and hor 
Mend and disciplo Ennengarde, or V>Tna,*8t. Barlx^ T^he foniier 
*is a mere shadow, a kind of imperbuual principle moving through 
Ihe pages under the name and stylo of an everyday woman, but 
without tangible individuality. She is a 'wife and mother, 
passionately opposed to tho theory of womanly socrifleo and wifely 
submission, while in practical reality sho lives only to please her 
husband and to love and edneato her children. Tho Tatter is a 
young girl, bright, brave, coiis(^ieutious, loving, who has learnt to 
think mr herself, hence to doubt and to clnioso, but whose con- 
duct is regulated by the btricte.‘3t principles of obodicnco to her 
parents, self-.'<iirrendcr to convcntioiiiil duty , aud later, when sho 
marries, of wifely self-suppression to tho most extreme point to 
'which amiability can lead a woman. Here, then, lies tne radi- 
cal wealeness cf the book. I'ho author has not hnd tlio true- 
courago of her opinions. No one 'would find fault w'lth theories 
that led to such results os Iheso ; but they are not the logiatl 
results of the theory advocated. Had Erma been faithful to 
herself, she would have held by her new priuc’lplca rather than 
'her old teaching, when tho two clashed. 8he would have 
■married (!7ecil Krristoiin, in spite of them all; or, having 
married Frank, she would Imvo suflered from the miKlako of 
.her conformity to an unrighteous code. As thitjga arc, sho is 
In tho position of one who makes tho best of both worlds, 
and serves God and Mammon with eq'.ial succo-ss. She gives 
up tho man sho loves, and marries tho luan sho docs not love, 
out of obedience to hor parents, and because of that very law of 
womanly self-sacriflco to the wishes and well-being of a uiau 
which floe so warmly condemns. But she h happy and viriunu.s 
with her uuintoliectual, good-tempered youug Nimrod : and sho 
keeps her money by hor marriage, 'which else she would have lost. 
Then nbe marries Cecil after all, when poor Frank has conveniently 
coughed himself out of the way ; whereby ovety one is cemtont, 
and tho 'wr^Qg is righted before it is too latt^ All this is abso- 
lutely untrue to the dominant principleA of the book. It is as 
if the author had undertaken to curse the law of womanly sub- 
mission, but had blessed it unawares instead; unless, indeed, she 
means to show that out of evil comes good, aud that a woman with 
tho light kind of political principles can make even an ungeniai 
marria|;:e a success, and sacrifice more dignified than eelf-a&sertion. 
In which case is she not playing iuhj tne hands of the enemy — 
keeping the key of the citadel while showing the way through 
the breach P 

To our 'thinking, however, Erma did wrong in marrying Frank. 
She bad allowed herself to drift into a settled engagement with 
him, in express* onposi turn to the Inrms of her aunt's vs’ill, and 
agmost her own better judgiuent and feelings. Having made 
this mistake, which neither " her father nor hor mothor, nor vet 
her grave and sensible half-brother, hud bunesty enough to rectify, 
ahe falls in love with her ideal, (jecil Erristoun ; he nl^u wiih 
her. Her couain Frank is handfloinc and good-natured, an aihlvte 
and no scholai*, musclo not brain, a gentleman but a BimpleUm. 
Sbe herself is enthusiabtic for knowledge, a rensoncr on her own 
account, bitten with all ilto new doctrines, and a natural sceptic. 
The inarriago of two such peoplo is the old uuion of the fire and 
the clod ; and one that no woman who respected herself, oven if 
she Were not of the woman's rights’ school, '^'ould iiuike. And 
isettainly, if there was another and a truer love in the background, 
it was a union which carried with it a certain taint not pleasant 
to coutemplato. But Enna, who at one time declaims violently 
against tho idea of marrying a mao because he was going to tho 
bad through disappointment, when her trial really conies, con- 
sents to throw over Cecil — afti^r she has engaged herself to him 
during an inierregiuim when Frank in a pci bus given her up - - 
and to take on hemelf again a y«ike whicii had galled her un- 
maknbly before. It was not worth while being Mrs. Jlarloy’s 
msciplo to come to this loiiclusloa. Any meek-minded Griseula 
would have done the same, though lew would have made so 
good a job of her misfit os did Erma, who by the very pootiy 
of submission reigns supreme. . Nor, •w** may add, would iiiaay 
young men wlm hod gone so for us Frank on tho perilous 
incline of debt and dissipation have lH:en able to pull thetu;4olves 
up again with such perfect success as lie. Aftt^r his marriage h::. 
Iinprcves ‘wordcrfully. 'Whether the heart of the auti or srat.te 
her for her craelty in binding the high-minded JCrma with a curly- 
lieaddd woll-hi'ed or wln^Uier she relented fowa,’^s Fra^ 
Umself, and out of her own pure grace endowed him with tho 
imdlmontfl of a soul and some germs of intellect, wo hare no 
SHWOs of judging. Sure it however^ that after liO has con*- 


queretl fate and Erma ho becomes comparatively instbctie and 
sentimental, and is really not so bad a fallow, take him all in allf 
ns many who look his bettors. He is very naturally drawn, 
save that ho has more poetic tenderness at times than would be- 
long by right to such a donsa^witted athlete; but we diould 
imagine be must have been somewhat in awe of his very superior 
wife ; and it spooka volumes for his good-nature or obtusonoss that 
he kept, to his love so long and so loyally. 

The family of the 8t. Barbes are peoplo*given to much demonstra- 
tion, and making a fuss ” sooma to have constituted their nofmai 
condition. Ail their heart-breaks, and quarrcllings, aud love- 
makings, and reconciliations are transacted in public, and tho ser- 
vantfl understand the drawing-room barometer as well as the family 
thomsclves. Anything serves them for a scene ; and the scenes are 
ndinimbly described. Thu& when Erma in the prospective exer^ 
ciflo of her proprietorship of Bnnville, announces her intontion of 
giving a piece of land to the Dissenters for their chapel, in oppo- 
aitlon to the wishes of her ]^b Church parents and their Anglicaa 
pastor, she rouses up a violent storm, which Beatrice, familiarly 
called Bea, the younger sister, shall tell In her own way, because 
sho tells it with the true domestic point and humour:-— 

** 8fy (U‘ar Frank, you never 'witnessed snch a scenn/’ said Beatrice. 
** Tajia ftUtrmcd, Mr. W yimo looked like the CSiand Inquisitor, only language 
laiUti him to oxprosa his indiguatiun, and mamma scoldisd poor Krma like 
anything, llien sho told her to go and kiss papa, and sa}* flhe was sorry, 
hut ho was too an;;ry to he molUfipd, and would not kiaa her, upon wbiw 
(•he bst down on the sofa, and iTted like a Uadi'leiue. Then mamma, who is 
always in a btute if l‘'riiia oriM, cried t<KS and said wc all eombioed to break 
her heart, and that Mrma would not have a single eyelash left ; and I cried, 
and (^hnriit» cried, and wc all cried.’' 

**(lo()d Heavens ! ejaculated Frank, ** what a tapagej** 

** Tilt'll, when he saw* mother cry, papa relented and kissed Brina, and we 
all subsided.” 

“And Wyimo?’’ 

“Oh, Pm sure lie snlil .1 De PmfandiB to himself while tho stnrm lasted, 
for, UMtl as he by this time to the family excitability, 1 think ho 

was fairly ustonihlied at the scene that day, and thanked God that he was <l 
bachelor. AfiiTw:inl>i Kriua went up to him — dun’t voii know her way ? 
half bliy aiiil half pi'ttiid, and getting very red — aud said she was sorry ; so 
he M'as lU'iUiliftl, :iiid gave her absolution." 

“ And T Mippo.'iC Uude. Harry was all riijht afterwards ? ** 

“ Oh ye<, and Frma went and sat on hi> knee, and he kissed her, and 
made oir nd mneh fans about her, nod came, into our room wlii:ii wc were 
going to bed to s:iy *good night ’ to her again, nud all that.” 

They arc iilwayi$ having these bri'eT^cs, proud and conventional os 
they ure; and ft breeze ntfonlfl Mrs. bi. Baibe cause to bo “at” 
Enna for wrinkling her forehead when sho talks, and for rubbing 
her eyolaslios out uf licr evf^s when they are swept therein by tho 
tears wliicli conic so readily, llort^ is n case in point, when Erma 
is refused leavo to go to London with Mrs. Harley to hear loctures 
and loam ficienco 

“ Now, don't bo vexed alniut it, Erma, and cry and spoil 3»our eyes,” 
plcadt'd Mrs. St. ilarbe. “ Von are so excitable, and work yourself up into 
a i<late aljout everything.” The girl dOMhed awsy her tears. 

“ Don't rub your eyes in that way, 1 implore of you," went on the lady 
- in a despairing tone ; “ 3*011 wont leavo yourself an fyclaah.” 

Th^re did not, at present, sccui much probability of .hucIi a disaster. Miss 
Ft. Jiarbe'M long, .silky hishcs wert, one of the beaiities of her face, but toara 
had ttic unpica&arit cfliutt of swocphig them into her eyes, wliirh she w'ould 
then rub vigorously, much to liei mother’s horror. A slight passage of arras 
III tween tho pair usually ensued ; tho young lady woiiud protest that eye- 
lashes were a matter of |M:rfuct indiUbrcncc to her, while her motlie>’ would 
insilt on their beauty and utilit3\ On tho oceasion in question Erma with- 
drew her handkoreliief from her face, and contented limelf with blinking 
her e3'elida energy tically to restore the iHShcs to their normal condition, 
^'he fact was that she espusl her faUicr in the distance, and to be seen in 
tears b3' a m.*in was, in her opiuion, the lowest depth of degradation ; though 
she had not onfrequently experienced the ]iotency of those funiinine argu- 
ments ill tlie limited dealings she had hitherto had with the sterner sex. 
lint that wa.s in rlic days of her youth ; now she thvineil it unworthy* in the 
last dcgi’Ce to nsi* such wea|)oiis, and the readiiievs of her large eyoa to till 
with tears 011 the slightest occasion was olc of the greatest trials of thia 
fieriod of her existence. 

Thero is a very good scene loo between Krmn and her motber^ 
when tho hitter is tiying to induce her to give up Cecil on tb© 
score of poverty, “ Love i.s all 'very fine sJio Hay.s ; “ 1 married 
your dear fiither because I loved him—but yon enn't dress on 
nor keep n man in good humour on it. How Avould you like to 
bo sworn at,” she goes on to say, “ when he comes homo tired Uh 
ail uncumfurtable, badly cooked dinner i' ” — ^ 

“ lie wouldn't swear nt me,” s.iid Erma, 'her face flushing at the- 
luiper.siur 

‘•Uf cour**e notl It is ■well known that men rover do. George Travers 
never was to car ot Mary ISt. Barbo 1 Her dear, noblo UiHirge ! Ask her 
about the niottor now 1 bho chose to nmrr}' a rising barrister who never 
niKo, and they have to live on a halfpenny a yvtn. You don't know what 
thill is. You have 0013* lived with men who never In their Inos had to 
thiniv how .•sixiwtico was to be made to do the work of a shilling, it is a 
very difrcmit thing when a man in perpetually haroiised by small incaiis and 
ri’Iiuated eiiUs on them. No temper can stand the perpetual strain. Ton 
judge from your own point of view, TTon don't mind an unoouirortable 
dinner, but a man does ; it makes him oruss and he scolds liia wife,^ and slm 
finds that it is not idl smoulh sailing, aud is mo'ied and i.niserab1e, and losoa* 
her goofl looks and all the attractions that first won liim ; cries perhaps, aud 
that worries him, and so they go on from one thmg to auoUier, soured and 
miserable.” 

The conversation ondfl triumphanlly for the mother, who di« 
monatratos the utter folly of Ernia a thiiildjig of Cecil Emetoniii 
notwithstanding his brains, his heroic qualities, his M.P.sbip, aM 
his devoted love, by tlio final arguments, “ Who is to do your 
hairP You can’t do it youwlf”; and, “You are not fit te 
a poor man’s wife, Erma. Why, you could not eew on % ahirt- 
buttonforhiml” 

There is an under plot^ or rather a-stde intopeaty in the athqp oC 
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me— not knowing who be ie. But the episode has nothing to do 
with the main thread of theplot, save indeed as another example 
of brutality in bosbandsf and of the down-trodden condition of 
wives. Johnnie himself the nephew in question, is one of the 
moving shadows of the book ; no more. We get no more hold of 
him than of Mrs. Uarlej; for though tho story has many clever 
points and graphic touches, it does not always make definite 
pictures. But indeed wo think tho .whole episode a mistake and 
an excrescence. Tet, witli undoubted defects, Erma's Engage^ 
mmt has merit of a kind. There is a tendency in it to stray from 
the original landmarks which betrays want of grip^and the author 
baa not stood with suffident steadiness by her dog. All through- 
out men are represented as normally selfish, brutoli tyrannical to 
women, self-indulgent, sensual ; and wo ourselvos^ come in for a 
feminine fiing, chaiacteriatlc, to say the least of it ; but the old 
leaven is too strong for the new, and tho result of the book, after 
all its frothy talk about woman's rights and woman’s wrongs, is 
womnn’s self-surrender to the law of love and feminine duty, and 
the finding of her happiness therein. 


GKRMAN LITERATUUK. 


profoundly on the history of the world than by the medium 
of Jolm Wickfifie.* The hapless Albigenses, cohify confounded 
with WicklifTo through their similar chuactor as reformors. wero 


with Wicklifib through their similar chuactor as reformors^ wero 
actuslly severed from him by a wide interval of foellng no less 
than of opinion. They were religious revolutionists, whoso Pan- 
theistic creed had emanated from Oriental sources. In Wicklifie 
the world beheld the first endeavour to reconstruct tho Church i and the p: 
on conservative principles, and his via media has ever since been I was readi 
characteristic of average English opinion. Any good book on | The gene 
such a man must always bo acceptable ; and no apology for this 
lost addition to the list is due from Dr. Lechlei. It must 
perhaps bo admitted that the author’s qualifications consist 
rather in his zeal for the subject, and in Die e arnestness with 
which he lias applied himself to master the materiaU idieaily 
extant in print, than in any considerable adilltion which 
ho has been able to make to ordinfury sources of informa- 
tion. W^o must confess ourselves at least somewhat dis- 
appointed at what would seem the comparatively slight value 
of tho forty volumes of unpublished Mi5S. hy and relating to 
\VicklilTe which he ban had the opnortunity of examining at 
Vienna^ and Dresden. If ho has remly turned them to the nest 
account, it can only bo said that their chief importance, as tran- 
scrijits made by Bohemians, is that of illustrating tho congeiiiali^ 
of WickUtio’s doctrioea to the highest Slavonic civilization. It 
might also have been more distinctly expressed in the title how 
largely the book is devoted to tho precursors and succobson of 
Wicklifio in England and elsewhere. With these ret>ervatioxis, we 
have rttUa but praise for a work of sln^lar ri'soaich, perspicuity, 
and sobriety. A laudable endeavour alter absolute precision 
sometimes rendered tho diction more difiTuse tliau was needful ; in 
gem^ral, however, the style is pleasant and naturid. The first 
chapters aie devoted to on account of Wicklitfe's predecessors in 
the rt^form of abuses in discipline rather than of (irruptions of 
doctrine, especially Grossetesto, Brodwardine, Richard Archbishop pnxiciplo of natio; 
of Amagb, Md tto author of Then bu^s ho 

thollfo of Wicklifio himself, full justioo being rendered to the supremacy of Pm 
activity in public affairs which his fame os an ecclesiastical re- QOTmim uonstitu 
former has somewhat thrown into the shade. Tho second volumo Souti^em States, 
is occupied hy the history of the Lollard and Ilussita develop- The dispassion 
ments of Wi^liffism, and is conclnded by an appendix containing distinguishing qi 
specimens of WickUffo’s hitherto unpublished writings. On the ^ more^ad^ 
whole, if the work contains little that U positively novel, it ie ^ p 

probably tho most oomprehensive survey extant of the early examples to fooli 
period of the Itofonnation throughout all its numerous ramifica- * £ diction 

rions. The author’s point of view is that of an orthodox livcUr 

Lutheran } his impartiality and moderation are exemplary ; and hy the absence oi 
he clearly discems tho cardinal fSset that tho seeds of the ^at writer as he 
reli^ous revolution of the sixteenth centui^, no less than of the ^ sedulous scr 
great intellectual and political revolution of tho eighteenth, first ^ ^ combiner ot 
ge^natodonEnjjliAw)upi *v , • • w ;i Thi. rerv ngiuo* 

Pastor Werner's book on Herder t m a theologian is able and impartiality is i 
interesting, but too long and exhaustive to be generally consulted ^ 
except by profesaional readeis. This is to he regretted, as ilcrder’s 
character aa a popular theologian would have wanantod a lighter 
style of treatment, and Herr Werner's ability and impartiality 
merit a wide circle of readers. He is in lovo, but not too much in 
love, with his subject. Ue admits that tho positive results of 
Ileraor’s hihlicsl criticism have been insignificant, but justiy 
dmum for him the distinction of having exemplified a new spirit 
and introduced a new era of inquiry, torming him, by a happy 


Profeasor Bernhard Weiss's work on the Oo^l of Mark * ia 
one of the most importaut recent coutrlbutioiis to Now Testa* 
mont criticism. The writer codeavours to ebtablish the aotlm* 
ticity of Mark's Gospel, with the exception of the last deven 
verses, its priority to Mathew and Luke, and tho subetantial 
accuracy ot the ecdesiasticai tradition which represents it os 
composed in accordance with the ond testimony of Peter. It 
is, m fact, the first Gospel in the sense of a regular narrative ; 
the earlier work of Matthew, in its originiu form, havtiig 
been a mere report of sayings at discourses. These views are 
supported by a most patient, lAorious, and analytical comparison 
of Mark with tho parallel passagoa in tho other S^^optio Gospels. 

The attention which we have elsowhoro bestowed upon the 
procoodings of tho Vatican Council t renders it unnecessary to 
here refer to Herr Frommann's history of it otherwise than as to 
a standard* contribution to the subject, the production of one well 
acquainted with the iutrijmes of the Komaa Curia, and whose 
point of view is less that of a theologian than of a canonist The 
proceedings of another and much more satisfiicto:^ Council are 
published in the ample E^rt of the discussiona of the Congress 
convened at Eisenach I in Cktober last, for the consideration of sodsl 
and industrial questions. Tho moving spirits of the Assembly, 
among whom occur the well-known names of Dr. Gneist and Dr, 
Brentnno, appcMtr to belong to that modem school of German 

f olitical economists which endeavours to steer a middle path 
etween Soinalism and the absolute ktiesm^faire of tho Mandioster 
school. It is in general favourable to combinations among the 
working classes, rather, however, for mutual insurance and pro- 
tection i^inat oppressive employers than for tho puiposos of 
co-oporatire industry, respecting the feasibility of which some 
scepticism appears to exist. Three principal subjects were 
proposed for discussion— industrial legislation, trade-unions, 
and the provision of dwellings for the working classes. A report 
WAS read upon each, and followed by a long and animated debate. 


and introduced a new era of inquiiy, terming him, by a happy 
phrtje, the Winckdmann of the Old Testament Tho great eouree 
of Herders infiqence, however, is to be toimd in bis views of 
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The general view of the speakers appears to bo that German 
industry is successfully strivmg to adapt itself to a new condition 
of things, and the point which creates principal anxiety is the 
defidoncy of house accommodation for the working classes, whose 
condition in this respect is indeed most serious. 

Dr. Lazarus’s discourse on the part played by ideas in sbaping 
the destiny of nations $, although obscured by metapliysical 
subtleties^ is in the main a worthy tribute to the influence of tho 
solitary thought of individuals and the corporate enthusiasm of 
masses iu detenuiniug the course of human affairs, if we are to 
conclude that it was pronounced precisely as it is printed, and appre- 
hended perfectly as it was delivered, wo can but oongmtolate Dr. 
Lazarus on having addressed on audience distinguished by 
sedulousness of attention and quickness of approhensiun above all 
others iu the universe. 

The result attained by Qerr Hender’s essay on the Municipal 
Constitutions of the Cities of the German Empire || is that they 
are a development of the old Frankish constitution ; and he con- 
troverts tho theory which makes them dependent on tho first 
public documents in. which they are distinctly recognized, the 
charters of Olho the Great and his immediate successors. 

Tho general tondency of the essay on the Constitution of the 
modem Gennau Empire^ by Joaoph von Held, a Bavaiian publi- 
cist^, ia to insist that it can only to regarded as a temporary ar- 
rangement, which must result iu a more logical application of tho 
principle of national unity at the expense of the minor States. At 
the same timo he ia by no means an advocate for the unconditional 
supremacy of Prussia. An appendix contains the full text of the 
Gerraim Constitution, and of the treaties between Prussia and the 
Southern States. 

The dispassionateness and precision which constitute the most 
distinguishing qualities of Leopold von Eanke ** appear perhaps 
’even to more advantage in minor historical studies tl.an iu nnrra- 
tives on a largo scale. In the latter wo have been taught by great 
examples to look for something of tho grand style, for oruate- 
neas of diction, ingenuity of construction, animation of descrip- 
tion, and liveliness of meling. Tho disappointment produced 
by the absence of all these attractions is laigely tempered when 
the writer, as here, presents himself from the first in the character 
of a sedulous scrutinizer pf isolated historical problems rather than 
as a combiner ot the general facts of histoiy into an artistic whole. 
This very agreeable volume, a model of terseness, lucidity, and 
impartiality, is mainly occupied with researches into obscure or 


isvory 

the credit (not too great in Eanke's opinion) due to the metnoin 
of the Margravine of Baireuth, the original draft of Frederick s 
history of his first Silesian campaign, his correspondence with the 


* Jku Marcuswangdium trod aeime $tinopttsehen ParaiMriu ivrkiSrt von 
Dr. Wens. Rerlitt: Hertz. London: \att. 

t GisehichU wd Kritik deM VadcaaUeheH Coneih, Von T. Frommann. 
Gotha: Porthex London: WUliama A Norgato. 

t Varhanditingen der Eieemuhe' Vkr$emmlung sur Henpreekung der 
gockUm JFrage am 6. nod 7. October 187*. Leipzig : Diiacker AlfumWol. 
London : Williaius A Norgate. 

§ Die Zdeen in der Grachichtf^ Rerioratertde, Von Dr. M. L'warus. 
LertiR: Dummler. London : Williams A Noigato. 

B Der Vreprung der detdeehen StadtverfaeeuH'j. Voi; A. U:nslf* 
WmiDar: jBUhlan. Londop* WfiliamB A Norgate. 

f Z»ir da dadaitm JWw. Von JosmA wn HfM. 

Lupaig : BrooLhaus. L.^ndi.*a : Wiliiams A Norgate. 

•• AUumdbarm tad Vaauda. Vonl^mjW wn BMk.. 
lug. ' IPniekw & ton^s XTiUiwai A 
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Prince and Princees of Orange, and the secret histoiy of the fall of 
his grandfathor'a Minister, Dankolmanu. Information on tho 
List point is chiefly derived from the papers of the English, 
diplomatist Stepney, preserved at the liogue. There is also on 
interesting essay on the democratic and tvranuicidal tendencies of 
the Jesuits, not improbably destined to b(» revi\od if the present 
niitagonism between tho Cfinrch of Koine and tho secular power 
should continue; and another on the origin of the doctrine of tho 
triple authodty — legislative, executive, and judicial— which is 
examined by the' light afforded by Milton, Algernon Sydney, and 
llobhcf. 

The dipcovory that tho physiopionilos of Gcrninn statonmen of 
tho last crotiUiiy am lu gonei'a! ni».tiiiy>tnHlioil Ly rio.lf-romiilaocnov 

las suggested to Herr Sehastiiin Brnimer * the quaint title of his 
collection of unpubiUhed- excerpts from their corre/^pondeiice. 
We could well have home with less humour in the visages if 
only there had been more in the letters ; and when Herr Brunner 
takes credit for having brought so much unknown mailer to light, 
we feel that we could have accordi^d him even more if ho bad left 
it 'where he found it. In fact, these two volumes, chietly made 
up from the convspoiidence of diplomatic agents at the Courts of 
the spiritual princes, contain very little of general value or in- 
terest. There are, no doubt, scmio curimia illustnuioua of the 
manners of the age, especially os regards its staple occupations of 
toping and hour-h anting. There is plenty of low intrigue mid 
self-seeltiiig ; so that wo decidedly agree with tho editor that 
the effect of his collection is not to exult one’s conceptions of 
tho old Germau Einpiro in its dee w pilude, and wo consiclep that 
it should tend to put German TOBd#*rs into charity with the 
I'rench, but for whose interference things would still bo much as 
of old. The plcasniitest pari of the book the glimpse it aflords 
of a real patriot and reformer, Joseph If. 

The name of the editor of tho Pottifc Lf/nci is a eutficient 
guarantco for the scholarship essential to tho saii&factury execu- 
tion of a history of Greek Ihcrature^t It is ni'odlcss to |H)int out 
how' vastly more ample a scope of acquirement, no less tbau of 
original fiioully, is necessary for tho fall mastery (»f a subject 
toachiug at sumo point or other on nearly every d»-puvtment of 
human activity ; and no higher praise can bo Ix'a’towed on Herr 
Bergk tliau to say that he appears in a fair way tn provide 
tho world of letter.-? with a sitindard W‘ivk on his magnideeut 
theme. It muiil, however, he boru-- in luiud tiint his 
pre.^ent volume, treating of tho linguistic foundatimi ami 
earliest lieginniiws ?*f Greek literature, deals with Ihoac p-uii'uis of 
tlio subject in which ho may be supported l/i be most thoroughly 
versed. * Should hi.s trt?atnuuit of Grecian liistojy, cUw{UOiu;o, and 
philosophy )«<*Ove equally satisfactory, his work may prt>kih]y 
occupy such a posit ion towards Ottfned Muller’s as JiL*. G rotes 
hiitoiy holds with refcroucc to ISlsIiup ThirlwaU'd — superior, not 
in the*^ gentie^ of the writer, but in the coniprolioiiMiveness of tho 
plan. To compicti' the parallel, flcrgh’s eniditioii ia les.n polished 
and condensed than and the w'ork will probably be more 

acccptublo to iDcn of eruditivin tlisii to xcadcra of general 
culturti. Yet, although the stamp of suprtut.e literary" iiiiish 
may ho absent, it is far from hoiug tVirniul, dry, or repul- 
sive, w'hile it excels in niasculiuo couunon Any 

deduction from this latter characteristic, shciiild any have to 
he imulo, must be on account of tho most dillicult of tho literary 
histurian’s problems— tho Homeric poema. Oa the one hand 
we arc highly gratiiicd by llio vig<*ur with which ITorr iJergk 
sweeps away the standard MiphLims by the aid of which llomcr 
is roKolvcd into a myth. He placx^ him, indcod, a century and a 
Lalf earlier than usual ; and oven grunting llii.s lu he an excf^.ss of 
conaervulive re.Tction, his iirgurncnt lor the existence of writing at 
the period ia a powerful contributiou to tke traditior.nl .side* of 
the controversy. Wo feel more dubious oh to tho soandnc.ss, wdiilo 
unable to refuse adiniratiou to the ingenuity, of the patient* 
analysis by which he atrives to cstahli.sh the existence 
of two Homers — the inapm^d hard hluihelf and a later 
imitator of far inforior faculU, In wliofu liamla the cpi *. assumed 
nearly "itiJ present shape. "As be regards tho other iutpr- 
]H>iations oe cOTnparntivcly insignincant, tuid considons tho 
older and youngtir lioraera as but littlo removed in point of date, 
the unity and authenticity of tho Iliad arc suhstantinlly as- 
aerted oven by this byi^othesis. While beato^ing the highest 
euloffiunis on the Odyisey, ho considers it to bo tho w'ork cf 
anotnor and a somowhat later writer. The genuinonesa of 
Hoeiod’s War/nt and Daj/s and Thtoffimy is maintoinod, aiid^ tho 
interesting chapter on tiiis subject is di.stingui:)!]ied by sobriety, 
due respect for ancii nt authorities, iiud williogness to acquiesce i;i 
imoronce where ignorance cannot ho hol|>ed. The volunio com •? 
down to tho first Olvnipiad, so that the next will embrac«i the 
subject which Bei^k l^is made prc-cmiuenliy his own — that of 
Greek lyrical poetiy. 

The late Itumanuol Bekkr^r's mif os in illu.stmtiim of Ifomer X are 
rather of literary than of philological interest. Thoy cunnist 
mainly of a e^ricH of piiitilh'l pa-wngo.s ibrowiog light ou the man- 
ners and cuf?toms described by Hamer, selected from the ni^diicval 
French and Gorman metrliial romanttes, and from tho MuLiiuigiou. 

* Der Ifum-ir tn tier Dijj^nnaut' :*nd Jieaieninpdivnth #/t*. Jahr- 
hwidrrte. Von 9<.babtiiLU llruDUcr. ^klc. Wicu: iSriuinUlkr. LouUua : 
WiUiatiu & iScrgalr. 

f Otieehtehb IJtcraCu^geechhMe, Von Th. Borgk. ilerho : riiltujinii. 
London : Asher 8t Co. 

't Bomeriteke JSltitler, Von Inunauuel Hekker. Bd. Bonn : Marcus* 
Looflon: William 5 fir 


The field thus indicated mayprove froitfid, and woidd eerton^^ 
admit of a more ornate and mscurrive method of treatnieDt tlw 
Jlekker's, whoso style is of the curtest and driest, tiie veiy shall* 
hand of literature. 

Hr. J . H. Schmidt's great work on Greek metre * is at length 
completed. Tt is a herculean labour, requiring even in the reader 
more knowledge both of Greek and of music than is likely to he 
often iiniteHl in the same person. Considering its abstruse character^ 
it scouis extrnordinury that so bitter a controversy ahonld have 
boon excited by it as seems from tho preface to have been ^ 
case. 

Not mueh ran ho said in favour of the two volames of Prince 
Pucklrr-]^{ii. 4 lcau*A letters 4*, which accompany tho 1»iogni|»hy we 

noticed last montli. Tkc most interestiDg speculaiions which they 
suggcj>t are how Modlle. Assing ever got hold of them, ana 
how it cornea to pasa that there ia no law in Germany to reatroia 
tho publication of the letters of living persons without their con-* 
(?ent. We cannot conceive that the permission of Countess Hahn* 
Halm or Madilc. John (F. Marlitt) to the publicity of their 
laiinliiir corroi^pondenco was obtained or even requested ; not that 
there luiy thing that t]ie.so ladies need regret, and in fact the 
latter exhibits good sense, good fueling, and feminine adroiliieas in 
her d?*aliugs with her octogcuaiiaii beau. Poor Puckler evidently 
wi:«huJ to revive tliu impression of bygone flirtations with Bettioa 
YOU Ariiiiii, and there is some thing equally ridiculous and 
mournful in these vain endeavours to rckiudlo the simulucruin of 
a tlamu that never hjul ivarintli enough to burn anybody’s fingers. 
Tho correspondcnco with Hetiiiia is a weary business on both 
sides ; some of tliii other letters, to comparatively undisUiiguishod 
per.sous, BTC less auibitious, but considerably moro in earnest. 

The especial object of Ilcrr Frit^ Itrauas'a elegant veraiim of 
'Shakspenre’s yonnots t is to render them popular with fterman 
lady -readers. Hu endcavciurs to aliaiu this end by oiiiHiing all 
after No. 126, and by prefixing a dissertation explanatory of 
difiiciilties and umbiguities. His pincipal guide ia Mr. Gerald 
Ma.s::cv, and tho nature of liG solution is indicated by the litlo of 
hi.s volume. 

AlUnMigli by this tiiiio not a voy recent production, J. V. 
Widinaiiu’s luuldhn § demands a woid of notice both on account 
of the subject and of the quiiliti'^s ilisplayed in tho IrfNatuient of it, 
Tho )»net‘s tbemc. ia the life of SfiUhya Muni, in nnriuviiig which 
he adheres prrtty closely to Uudition, ivjecliug tlie prute^qiio 
exubernnce.s of Ihiddimt ieg'-.nd, .irul iuterw'cuving such episodes 
as appeal iiiost nearly to univti^al huiuiin leeling. Tiio gentle 
heroiMii of the ascotic saffo is well adapted to poetical Ire.ainenr, 
and although tho >vrit<n- is not a hsird of tho first rank, ho ia by 
no nieiuis incapable of su- raining, adorn iug, and diwrsi lying tlio 
sirijject. Hu metru is th>.- ocUi*. 0 i^tanKo, which ho handles with 
great felicity. 

The author of Debit mid Crvdit would indeed have added 
a wreath to his laurels if, in his bold attempt at hi.storjcal iictioii 
in a remore era, he had diNplayed as much versatility of stylo os 
of subject. tJufortnmitely ho is stiU tho same realistic and some- 
whoi prosaic Freytag'; bis VYmdals and Wends are aubshiutiully 
pcTsoiiagu-s of the nineteenth century ; and tho matter-of-fact exact- 
iio.^s wiiich is laudable in a delincaiinu of contoinpornry zmiunors is 
fatal to tho iiuadnativ" instinct which alone can restore tho 
lineaments of a uygune iigo. At the samo time '*lngo and 
Ingrabau” ||, if not picturi'squo or exciting, iiro n jinir of 
highly respi^tahio romances : tho author has manifestly done his 
host ; we cannot but admire tho fulness of his knowledge and the 
elaboration of his literary workmanship, and must admit that the 
cause of his failure to bring a vivid picture before tho eyes of his 
readers can only bo found in the comparative feebleness of tho 
ioi&gir.ativc faculty which disables him from conceiving one him- 
self. IJteriiry skiiriiAs achieved evorything within the scope of its 
Tcsonrci^s : but to people the phanlom-haunted night of time witii 
.substantial liguros reipiircs something mOro than efiectivtuiess ia 
i8olat<>d df*gcviptions and ti general air of reality in narrative, both 
of which the work certainly has. “ Ingo ” is a romance of tia) 
iiiiddh* of tho fourth century. Ingral^n " depicts the conflict of 
Gpriimii and Slavonic rnceJ and religious in the time of Gbarles 
MiutiO. Both are designed as members of a series of tales extend- 
ing tLi;Hirrh scvenil ages, the principal actors in which am' sup- 

5 o?ed to ll>c connected by descent, as in £ug6no Buo's MyiUinm du 
hiiple, 

Tho ** Seven Deadly Siup,”hy KobertHAmerling H, is a cantata in 
thret* port.*?, ro.qicctiTely depicting tho incursion ofthe representative 
demojia of these ^ices into our planet, the success which un- 
foi'tnnately attends them, and the rmly of tnankind and itsauxillara 
fingcH for their expulsion. Tho whme is too obviously faucial, 
hut there is no lack of lyrical feeling, either In the spirited dictiou 
or in the partly rhymod, partly alliterative metro. 

• Grirrkieeke BcfHk. (Die Knntffwmen d-^r Oneetdevken d*uiiaie^B6, 
4.) Von Dr. J. il. Sclnaldt. Lripiig : London ; l^uU. 

X' Brief merheel umd Tfipebiicher aea Jt'Mrsten BtrutauH vtm Pildder- 
Buekem. vou U Asviug. a Bdo. Hamburg : Uofliuaan 

& t.aiupci. London : Asher (k Co. 

% Bhake$peart‘$ J)cati?ch von F. Kraua.*!. Ldnoig : 

Hiigclinnnn. London : Wfllbuns A Nurgsuc. 

^ Buddha, JBpisck£ IMchtung, Voq J. V. WhlmtUQ. Jkrn : Dd]|K 
Ijondoti; Nutt. 

II IfifpeaidlnffFedMn, Von Gustav FiyyUg. Leipxig: Bine}. Landon: 
Williams A Norgate. 

qi Die Skhmi TfMlmden, £m Gedidtt. Vltu RoImptJEUaisvIiag* Ham 
bujg: Itichtar. London: fiiegla 
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Ar' tramlatioft of- Eugenie Marlitt's Pniiem of fAc Moor *, one 
of the piettieet and most interesting of tnodvra German novelsi 
nppeam almost iltnnltaneoiisly trith the otiginaL Xioth deserve 
to DO warmly reoommeuded. 


* Ihu Hmd^ritufuiirktm. Voa 1£. Mariitt. 
London : WilliaiM & NorgaUs, 
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The Pr/MCMt of the Moor, By £. Marlitt. a vols. Leipzig : Tauchnitz. 
London: WilUzms & Norgato. 
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ten linye. Teritimoniola from tbo Principal of Cheltenham Collen, Unoten at Rncliy. Ice. 
The Sidinol It Nltuate Iu one of tbe preUtect and heoltbioit viilMOatv sarvey. ikehui aeommem 
of 70 oerea wall •utapied for iiut-«loor rfcreatioo. A loud Cricket and FootlMli Club. Exaellcot 
Library. Play^^rouud. Cyiiinaalum. ItaUi-ntueat Ao. 

A Proapectua with Uonourt Litt will to «cnl on aiwllealbm. 


UHIRlillAMPTON, near BRISTOL— A limited number of 

^ 1*111*11.8 ore prepared for thn Univeraitlea, PuUle BKomlnattuiii. fw Gencmi Liik 
The l^rliieipal haa hud many yeoiv exuerieticc. waa f »r many yrat« fiaad-Mamer of KlnfO' 
wood .Sehuoi.Viop-Priiitiij;^ of lIuddermeldCMInm. C'iaaaidal and Malhnmatkial Examiner of 
'I'annton Colirge. ut the fiaptltt Cnlteco. Brlaaol. Cmaalcol Exomlvrr uf tlie late Briatol Oollnee. 
ale* of Kinywwouil M')i<iol, Oath; Author irtTlho*' lleiienal Thoury ofO-ramtiuir.*' and ofripcaal 
Urammar. o» tlio ClaMiral and aeveral modem Languaiiaai Member of the Loudon Pbilol(W«al 
and hfathemaiina) Boetetiea. ico. ^ 

Many Piinil* iiavelwjmaunoawfbl at Orfbrd, Camtiridee. Ooblin. anil BdlnlmrBti ITnlvcr- 
fillea t at Addhieoiate, Wuolwioh 1 at. Naval, Actuary. Law, and PJiaimeocuUial Bum* 

imiUmtffi SfOb 

SiAHUEL OJtlPPrm. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

•- 

ftlMS REE\TE9, 8ANTLET, EDITH WYNNE, and 

Maitaim PATSY at the BAlArAD CONCBUT on Wednealoy next. Ht Jomn'a HoU. 
*Ildmte.la.tolla. 


"FOURTH BRITISH ORCHESTiUL OONOERT, St. 

Hdll«P*tron-H.R.n, the Doke of KDlNUliRGZT, K.G. Ckmductor, Mr. 
^m^M^L-Tb^aday.Jmuiin SL Synipbony. B flat, Ueetliovcni (ivertnre (MS,l, 8t. Jidm 
^Bmdtoi(PJi«lXlnw>.0. A.Mocfhmni Gunrerte A mluor, Nn, 6. Mnlique. Violin. Mr. 
Oonoduai Uvertm Xterl^laohiltii, Wttor. ^ VtwaUaia, Madame I'loccmw I Anda. Mr. W. H. 
j&ammunta, and Mr. l^Uey.~8t»lie. tto. ^.4 llolcony, unn'mrved. 4#.; Area. rcanrvn],aii.c 
I*aflaa.WetoraiCo.,M.New11oiidHtr««tiCraowr.WI Bemnt 
Onek. rtf Chmp^ M New Btmd Streett pittvkv, asi Mlteliolf. as Old Bond Stiveti 
Melth Tra^ Chcopeldoi A. Uoye, Royal Bxelianfci and AuMln*a Ticket Office. St. 


PIUSI’ARATION for ETON, tt:VRROW, &c.— In a high- 

claw Kriiord for the St INS of GRNTLKMEN in the ncighbinirbeod of Harapatead tmae 
arc now V,\C'ANCl£rt. A» no atn/ngly operrivo iiieofeurra are adu|itcfi. nmic but sentlepianly, 
wi:Ii'illhpi>wd Iloyi can br iwwlveil. The Uoineetio armufcmcnta are upon oa imusnalTy 
liUnnal amlo and oa nearly os puudMe Ihoau of a IVlvolc I'onuly. Each Puiiil hoa a mwaito 
lirdroum. Ine1iial^t> 'IVivna, SO and 100 gulavaa per onimin.— Addicea, M.A., core of Mciaia. 
Kmiwy A- Ade, 0 Uloomrbury Planr, lanulon, W.C. _ _ 

WOOLWICH, COOPER’S 'HiLL,“'iNi)iAN cmi.' 

* • uid U.NK.-K«r. Dr. IIDOires(Wiwu|.jDh.C.l.i;ui.).wlu>liM.im.l«,MM.d 
ovcr'jnn, with ample AMirtanM (Clos^l Gold Me4^Mt,*o.),prriiai«e TWELVE 
for tlie ol-tre. .Kiam!i. W. 


FOLKESTONE.— The Rev. A. L. IIOSSKY, M.A., Ch.Oh., 

Oxftwd I'late of Peterlw llcnw. Bm’kn). YRNPAltBS ROYS NbioaudiiiifwardeRir 
Rton and other PUOLlC si:iUiOLS. at Durham Nouw. 


/ \VEUSLA 1 )R, m*ftr KuiAy.— A High-Cliiw PREP ARATORY 

.«CIIOl>L. imder tbe Rev. G. r, Vmoirr, M.A.. late Pelluw of C. C. C. Cambridge. 
Z^rmoriy Anuvtaot «c .Shrewaburv and WelUnptMi Collcee. I.arnr. iftolatod Counlry ILniae. 
wUU privale t^mpel atterhedi Cricket Field of Nino Aeieii Oyrtmaaium uedar qtiallZed 
Inatrui'tor. 


pOOFEU’S HILL, WOOLWlCn; OEYLON AVRTTEE. 

VV BH1PS, CIVIL SBRYTCR, he.^T. W. M, LVPTON ^Autborjif Uktery. 

Arithmctle, nnrt Chemii«tiyi lime liton very euaePwAil In pirpanna CANDIDATKS for thu 
aliQVO Eaaniiuationiir. ..AtlureM.Sedbeiih llnine. South Hill l*aTk..HaiopicBert,N.\V. 

! PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— The BEOTO^of a. Couiiti^ 

, Parith, on the Q. \V« T!.. In flxfordiihiTe (ClateicMllonoiirf. Oxford), formrrly Awlriunt- 
' Maatrr In one uf tin* yteal I'uMic SehmiU. Nebleinan'fl tlmplaio. &r., wlm i* prcnarlng lilr own 
I l^ne fiw Eion. wwivivroiiU LITri.K PUPILS, nwlcr Fimrtrcn.ftir Gio rKthUc Hduxile, 
fcc. Tva1iini>iil»li> f\-om Arehlilrbop of ttenterlmry, llihbmw oi K-oeter and Caleutta tlacto, 
I I'liivcMlty l*n»llNi4ore and Rxninluerfi. ITcad-Moaterii of rubllc Schuolt, Paixula uf PupiU. 
yce.— AddKM, M.A., core of Meorm. Slatter A thwe, Bodkaellcn, GxAinl. 


TkORfi’S GREAT PICTURE of CHRIST LEAVING the 

T^. .r **%..** Triumph of Ghriaitoalte," •‘Chrlrilan Mnriynu*' Pranroaca 

^ ^ UORBQAUeKKY, SO New Bond Street. 

TiiB socififi^of paTnters^^^^ 

^ RKKTCUES ami STUUIKS ie 
NOW OPSN.bPoUMaUEMrt. Ten till Five. Admiorion.to ()a>. 

- - ^ALFRED I>. rilir*'. SfC^oTfr, 

C^.?;STAL PAIACB COMPANY'S ‘SCHOOL of ART, 

By Order of the Comaltteo, 

F. K. 1. Sfn^TOV, &Hp. f.itentrv 


[ A GENTLEjM 'VN (formerly in the Army), Mnrried, living on 

!_ . )iU nan Kstate, •» one of the hestporla of Honbi. fiadvtrd hy a Militia Offiffr of 

T the ExperJoiioe in Toitioo, wikhcr 10 rroeive MX PUPILS tu prepare them for the Liii.. f'r<ity. 


OH, PA.. Arrcfttry in the Conneft. 


C“K*L 


• Iw OuiMgi,. GlMleni RrifteL 


Js.KperloiMe in Toitioo, wialicr 10 rroeive Hi A PUPILS to prepare fiiem for tnc 
tbvll Service, anti LomiH'iUlvq KvaminaUena. Bulb tientlemon Wf.ll verged in. M«^icm 
latuiritaitee auuuired abi-oiMl. Church of Bnelaod. The Adverltor, from liir jwwtli4D, nm 
olfcr oveeptional Ailrautayes. Itlshcot rcteitnret given aud required.^ Addrew. t. C.. 
Kine'r Library, Alton, I lanta. _ _ - - 

rnDUOATlON in GBBMA'NY;— ITie "INTERNATIONAL 

COLT.l.OK, OodeahcfH, near Bonn.on the Hhine. |>r. A. R-^SKKKVILLE. 

Temia.liOGuinMu i*r aminm — For l*roipcetlun and Iteterciuia. apply tu J. A'*OAii»*.»q.. 
gj) Wcutbou tnr l *iirk Tcrraec. Harrow Ho ad, London. „ 

A MAUENBERg’ CASTLE, MtirgBml, O..!). of Bnden. 

•AA iTndor the Patronaice of U.K-IL the GRAKJ>-D1 ;rirR.sS of BADEN. 

The rtwly «f German and Fnpneh having become Utely mj>*t linporiani to Knulwh Slajlrnt^ 
Dr. HF.DI.KR ha* inailc arnmwmente to reodve nt , 

€>BNTL£MjRN. who wish to acitiiiim In • fh^t time a thnreuoh kuijwledm u| “'•[ 

OiTinon. Amullcnljcru CusUe Jr ammOrnA oue of Ilia Hneat plwv* hi .1 u* l/tWiU 
mfom ell Mie comlorL of a yontleman'* orivatir rooltoiee. Iliinttntf. 
tlioDeiehbimrh.NNl lll•H!rtfUoe■ excbaiiBCd. Onerf the Poiievr* li mm In 
to Iwwy to m; fMTeni* or Gnordloiiiiat » UoUw Stitot. CavrtiUihb Sqaarv^ttny day fnen 
J'.li^uub.-Jliroe.tAiiTi.i^Saiiirdaye, 

TWHL.^ O B-NTLEAIAN, ^ho hae "iho" U#na«iae>it of 

X.Y 'K., Mr. r'nclHny’a Library, ‘Ambridae. - 

A ‘CAMriRU»«E'"Qi»A»lTATE, Second Claw ClwiiwI 


TIte OoUkgii CUnoto JawuiF tth JMSb 
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(JLBEIOAL, 


MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 

ABSXniANCE BOCIETV. 


KiUOiUMbeA 1 WU. 


.niBIliblltal. JOUN ROBEllT ItOWBBAT. UJ.. O.C.Ii. 

WnJJAM BOWMAN. Eaq.. F.R.8. 

BIr CHARLEB IiOCOCK, Bart. B.CX., F.11.9. 

Gerard W. T^dekkar, 

IWv. Rlchd. Michell, B.D. 

The V Imujiini ^dletau. 

6ir Jw. IWt. Bt.. F.11.8. 

Gcord* 1 1 . Finckam. £«•!. 

TIioniae fcViilKlii Tcale, M.D. 
hir I n-dk. M. WimMna.Bt..M.F. 

Jchiarv and SecrrUtyv^CEOttGK Cin'OT-ITFK. K«|. 

Aarirtant Aciaarv-^BENJAkllN NEWBAl'T. £•«. 

FtNANClAL RESULTS. 

Tnronrtf, eteadlly (netewdn*. rxrceda itiTfiOO 

AaM&nuine Fund, ndrly invesied. 1 a «>vcr £l^lo,(Mn 

New PoUcIc* III tliv laai jrtar were .M5, aeinrinff £a7ftJ40 

Naw Anuiial Fmidome were 

Total I'laima by Death paid amount to £^0**, ^ 

Bubeuting AMUtanecii and Uvnuac* aatouut to 


« M. Ifcanc, Era. 

Arthur Fun, U.li., F.R.S. 


msnKcnvE i BATcnEs. 

CBBUIT SVBTBV On any Policj for thn whole duration of a lieaUlijr LUt. where tha apA 

Aon not cxened eUi one half of the Annual Frciiiluniit duniiic (he lirrt dve yean may remain on 
credit. 

Nnuowvnrr A^stTRAUcne may be efllrteil. without Prnfite. liy which the Sum Amred 
liawiinea payable on tho attainment ofatp(:ciiied.atj:e. or aldeuih.whichcTcr cTonl uiall ilr»t 


ivvAiilIu XilTBSmay bo amred at ratee proportioned to the iiiereared rirk. 

Prompt SKTrUURirr or CLAIMM.— Clalmri paid Uurty day* aaer proof of death. 

iA)NUS. 

The RrurmlonarT at the Clnlmiuenn'Hl lihUion in .Tannary. Id?* fatnoantins to 
CnciA?!) arcraged IW pur Cciil., and tlie Caui llunu* T* icr Cent, on tbe rrcinium* iiaid in the 
rtrayean. 

Tha next DWiiion of Froftta will take place In January. 1 h 77. and Ferrane who eflbet New 
Pulicuiw hrdira the end of June lira! aiil becntitlvtl at that Divltion to one year'f additional 
aharu of Froflta o\cr later Entraou. 

REFOHT. IRTS. 

TheAnnnal Report Jimt Imied, and the Bulaiuv Rhittc for the year ending June.'IO, ia7y,te 
tendered to thn Board of Trade, rau tie vldaint-d of any of the Society '« Agcnta, or uf 


GEORGE CUTCLIPFE. Artunt^ oM Fccrttary, 
13 Ht. Janicr't Square, London, S.HV. 

JjOSS of LIFE or LIMB, with tho CONSEQUENT 

JjOSS of TlME”«md' MON^ CAUaRD 

ACCIDENTS of AIJ. KINDS, PROVIDED for by a 
■tiL rower Of 111. 

'J^AILWxVY'pASSEMIERS’ ASSURANOE bOMPANi'. 

J]STABLisnKU'Tm~ 

^APITAiToN E^ULLION,” tolly SUBSCRIlJEIj; 

QTOTOS 'bNlKIUBTED SEOt/RiTY. 

'jNV^KiTCAPTfAL" wJ RKSElw!0‘Wb71eiso;oOO. 
"a N AKNUAin>AYMENT of £S to£>3 fig. INSURES £J,tH )0 

at DEAT H, 

aa ALLOWANCE fit tho RATE of £0 

V/ for Total pTSABLEJttKT by ISJi;itY._ 

JNSUUERS of " FIVE YR.ABS* STANDING 
■^iiAiii: in Kh:.\LizEii“^ PiloFiTa 
T^JARLvE ASSURANCE AGAINST' LOW^ofT^ 
INSURANCE AG aTnST ' liAITAVAY ACCIDENTS 

AT/)%TE, 

‘jjY'ltlio JOUTW or by PERIODS of TIME^ 

^T ALirUAiLWAV sfATI(3NS.^ 

A SK for an TnSUKA^^. TKJKeF^VHEN' YOT 

VOIIR RAILWAY FAllE. 

^NNUAL income, £150,000. ' 

S*EV1*:n‘1iYuND iinr’TWENTV-lYVE "^THOUSANT) 

^ JI^ID ra c:OMPKNM ATTtlN, 

TTOR’ .'17,500 CLAIMS from ACCIDENTS~rf I^UY 

A _ UESCBIPTIOM. 

^yALKINU,"RU)INfiV DKlViNtJ, HUN'l'iNO, ~ 
gHOOTlNtir J'l^NtC 'i’RAViiiXlNtl, or ut HOME. 
pUOMia“imd LrB7cRArTl5ETTLEMENf^^ CLAiMST 
Jj’OR TEli>iS nud~ ( lONDITlONS, ~ 

AmTY to the CIXIIKS at the ILIILWAY STATIONS, 
ij'd'the iTiCAL AGENTS, 

(j^'^rthVbFFlTES, 

04 CORNIIILL, and 10 REGENT ’stREET7~ 

illiam'X "vian;' sEclu;TAKy. 

TMEERIAL FIllE INSURANCE COMPANX 

Ri.utbli«bed IMB. 

I0ia> BROAD eTRKET. E.C.. and 1« d 17 PALL UaLL. H.W. 
capital, AlAUkOOb. PA.*© OF AHD mVESTED. I700.OTO. 

IAM£S HOLLAND, ^aperinfeiidtHf. 


AGRA BANK, Limited. — EstaUUhed in 1883. 

CaFTPAL, £Htt»i 00 «. ■ 

nRADOyviC!»«NtCROIJl«l LANK, T/IMBARD BTUBBT. lAimR. 
BRAMiBBala IBOinburgh, Calunttn, Bombay. Madraa, KurracliM, Acim. Lahore, Bfaiatbate 
llong Kimg. 

Cttmnt Aoeount* an kept at the Read OMoe on tho Tormf cuitonwry vilh LOBdouBoBkeift 
•ad lotcruet allowod when tlie Ci^lt dnea nut Aill beluw iidO. 

Dopueitotooolvod furttgedporlodeoBtlio following teraia. vie. s 

Atb per cent, pu ann.,oah|anttn ii muuthfl’Noilouof Withdrawal. 

For ahurter puiodt DejooHils will be received on terrui to he agreed npoa. 

BllLiMncd at the current ezcliaugo of iIm day on any of the Bcaacbai of the Bank, frea of 
•xtrachargesaud Apiitovedllillepurelii^orwniforuolleeuoa. _ ^ 

.Baleeand Furehaiiue eifout^ in BrltUh and Foreign BeuuiitlM, in EmI India Stock Ond 
LMuit,and the eafo cuetody of the wina andortakon. 
lutereiitdrawii.and Army. Navy, and Clyil Pay and PoaalonercnltMd. .... 

Evury nther derarlptiun of Bunking Biulnafe aad Money Agency, Brltleh and Indian, 
traumcied. 

J. THOMSON, (Vt airma ttm 

“'iriirN'^T^X F I R E o'*’f~f T"o”¥, 

LUMBAiiD 8TREF.T AND ClI.kRlNG CROSS, LON1X)N.-.EBTAIil.flRnD I7n. 

Prompt uud llljerml LowHottlemente. 

1 II vuraii vee uffected In all parte of the World. 

G£U. W. LOYELL.^rarrfary. 


E 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Eitublieliad 1807. (F<w Utci only.) 
r-.i PALL MALL, LONDON. 

Jnemne frum Pivinlume f!MA,97n 

Inierevt 13'Mil!i 

A rciiniiiiuK'd Fuiiile 3,l!Wjfi3W 

AUo. u Mulvnil'ul t'lipltul ofmtire than cljMWAOiL The ExpeneCt of 
Munugcniciit uni under 3 iwr cLiit. 


At ihc Qiiinqiif nninl Tpvo r.-.'iitlon lu AuKtiiit laiit, tho Sum of fIflIA&t war «ct fudda for dir < 

nnniigi.t th&situip ikii'i PtJicy'hulnem.fin cmple rrvcrve iievlng berniireviuur' * 

tonicLt till Lituiu Oluiiiiii uiiil (iiiivide fur Buniwe, UaiieiiarN, niid other contiuBciiclM. 


,fin cmpltt rrvcrve iievlng been iireviuuely mmle 
M, UaiieiiarN, niid other contiuBciiclM. 
GKUUGE nUMPilBEYH, Aetiairy and 

WINTER SEASON.— GRANVILLE HOTEL, St. Lawnmct- 

V * l•n-'^t•a, Thniu t Diirltic ilip VV'lntiv Mnnthi a lieductlor, ,if JB per «vnt. will be made 

ntMin ApnrftiKiiis tak* ii b> ilu- Xvt-ek. Ihianl, i.i Per week i ApartnieiUn Hreordina tu fcice 
Hiiil irftiititin ; AttPiii1iiiuv.lv ii(la>. Ilyilropathlc.lvirkiidi.fu’ uue and every iic«!rliitiun ul 
IJatlie I'l the Itotel. Tablc-trh.Hp iitr.Sii P M. 

TIKIOHTOX. — HEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour ia 

•S F mnit,. to ruii'ior ihiv ll*>tpl equal to ila long-exivting rrpnle. Sfiarioiia Cidln* Room for 
Laiiic’- ittid Gpiii!i I'll «■ .‘^m-WaU'r Service In Um Hotel. ~ ('oiiimiuiicatloni to Tin* 
Masalfr, ni'iH'inl tjonipaxiy. Limited. 

Ti' J>ENT iV: CO., Ill Strand, \V.C., and il4 Royal Exchanfrv,RC., 

• Maijiifiu tiin r- i.t < II RUNOMRTERS. WATCHES. ASTRONOHli'M.. IfDIJKB 
and TUKKKT to Her Majiwty, aud li.K.U. ihr; Prince uf Wale*; Makerv of the 

l<n*at Clink III tlip 11‘jiii.ca of Purl iamoiit. and of iJio New Htoiidanl Cloek of the Royal 
Oimrvattiry.fSrTvna-lcii. I'ltalDgOiw on a|ipilCtttion. 

£. UKNT u ^:l^unll,»t and&'i Royal Exehanm f adjoining Lloyd'a). and the Factory. 

Havny Street. 8triuid,Li)nii'>n. 

^;j’|•.^7)^^^^s '“^^bv7i:s”, kitgIien ' iunoes, ‘ fuje- 

•d- lKti\'<. uiul t'lllMXr.Y-PIKCES.- Bnicre of lln! aliove are rt'quc«lfd.liP.fon*anaUy 
divifiiiiir. to tlipMH*W-l(<Hi3tS. T)ii,y eoiitain nucIi an ai-rortmoiit of J-ViiderN, blovci. 
lian*!. <>, 01iini'u>-i<i«<v«<, F'n'-inniv. mid Gcnrrul Itoniiirm^Ty or eenii.it W approuched etii' 
w)i>.riM.itui r iMi \ai’icli . noiTliy. lM>aiity of lUvign. or i-xiiuiiuicM.sie of aorkmaiihhip. ur pria*. 

Ui lek l;i I’irter Stovcti from Vh. Vd. Pi !"• Ai. 

lint ‘it iliiPi. wlcli Ormolu DruuiieiiU from £3 tin. to i‘.U )or, 

Ur»i*.'vii P' tiilem fjrr>m 4r. Io jT.S I'Jn 

btti I ami Hrini'lu Fcidprs from £S l/i. to /V'l. 

riiiiiiiivv-vlp<\a tn.m £i Hu. 

l'iic>iMUft (Set of Three). fWini 4v. to £& Uu. 


/lOAL H(.;G(>TS.— XVILLIAM S. BURTON hns 400 differont 

!>C()01M oil SHOW, arwhlrli lie hiMU’.liKinTti-n. Tlir I’riw. vuy 
IhinirK. Vi. to Ida. Plain Blaek open SivmpN, fyom vh. 40. i ' hi. ilu., rMic-linnt.fmin .'m. tkt. ; 
rml Box SfiM.iih, (li>rn *i<.i rlitio, ailh lluniLSc lop, l)um Isa. *ul. i do. do., with lUmv 
amcntatKai. fnmi Uv. : ttnirliid uiul ornamentcil. anil ntterl with linttatiim Ivnry 

lili"*, fr*>in m**. to I. 1 O 1 . liu-tr li alaua 1 liotec Mileciii.ii uf Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron 


covern) hox SftM.iih, (li>rn *i<. 1 rlitto, ailh lluniLSc mp, |)ym Ita. *ul. 1 do. do., 

ornamcnti ‘ " ' ’ * ' “ * 

hafiiili"*, f 

and bra4s iiiuun tings. 

WILLI A.V[ S. IIUIlTi>N. General Fiirnislung Ironin.ins:er, hy appointment, to H.it.lt. 
the Prince of It ales, sinds a C.\ PALUUUE. cootainiog upwards of iVin Hlimtrations nfhls 
iiiirivalieil StiNk, with l.ist of 1*rlm ami Plana of the to large .Mliow-ruonia iKwt 
30 OKturil silreet. W.t 1. lA, 3. J and i Newman .vtrnoi 1 4, A oJid 8 Peirjr's Plniti 1 iinil 1 
Newman Vanl, r<onihin. W. The Coat of ih'livcring GooiIn to rhe most Uiataut uarta of the 
Unitnl Kiiig'lum by Railway la trifling. Wli.LlAM 9. BURTON a ill alwaya nndrrtakc 
delivery at a amall fixed rate. 

W'XNTED to PURCHASE “wine OLD ARTIFICIAL 

* tEKTII — P wona liUi mg the alNive m SELL can forward th(*m by imat nr otherwlac. 
and their value a'lll lie wnt (icr ii;tum..-Addr(.4x, .Mr. C. UltoW.srxu, Dvntiat, & Cliilworth 
Slrtct, Paildiuxtuii. lamilon. 

C TAINKD (\ r..\Ss'' WINY)Vy\\^“imr CHURCH T)EC« )- 

^ llATItlNS.-lIKATO.X, DL’TLVR. K BAYNC. Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 
Loiiduu. Pfive Meil d , L'Uiilnn and Paris. 

PAUQIJET ' FURXrriTUEr— ir('»WARl)Cs“'i^tB 

X Fiiniitiin- of .1’ ilFirrllilii.i. inuk ttf lUnTAIITl'i, I'ATKM'r PAHQflKT i< of llio 
moat duraSle kiml.nii'l i>a-inir mniiiitiutured by Machliier.> I iiiiMlnatc In cost i tin* work riiaii- 
ahiy ja. iMitaithatandiiuT, of the liuest laiaiible iiualllir. Conibiiiiiig Paniui'tcTjc with Wntd 
Tai'cstiy, resideaeca may l)c fltlcd up without either iiainling or papur hiuiging. 
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GENERAL GRANT’S FOREIGN POLICY. 

A n amiable vrrlter in tho Kreuz Zeiiuiig inclitdea in a long 
ontaloguo of nilronU aupporfiud to have been offered to 
England tlie ceasion to Germany of Delagoa Bay, which tho 
Portugao.se havo not ceded, and the lease or aalo by an ini« 
piidcnt adventurer called Bafz of the bay and harbour of 
Sainaim to an American Joint-Stock Company. It ia still 
extremely doubtful whether tho Sciiato will allow tho PuEsi- 
UKHT to accomplish hia favourite project of annexing 
Domingo ; but a protest or expression of alarm on tlie part 
of England would insure popular supi^ort to any schemo of 
aggression. Tho Joint-Stock Company is evidently a mere 
iictiori, or a temporary instmincnt of the PuLsinENT. The 
American Government would never rccognizo tlie sovereignty 
of an irresponaihle body of private persona over any territory 
in tlie Western hemisphere. The peninsuhi which is tho 
subject of the alleged convoyande is timaller than tho Isle of 
Wight, but tho hui hour ia the I'rincipal outlet for tho trade 
of the Spanish part of the island. Soxtth American Pri^ents 
havo seldom been reniarkablo tor ecrnpulous regard to the con* 
stitiitiouai limits of their power ; but Bai:z aurpassos nil com- 
petitors in audacity when ho sells to foreigners the ubsohite 
sovereignty over an indispensiible portion of tho n;*tiunai 
territory • It appfsirs that he hna a complaisant Senate which 
will share in the plnndur, if the bargain is conelndod by tho 
Amoric4in GovornrncuU The treaty, as it is called, can scarcely 
be worth the piper or parchmeut on which it is written. No 
body oi j^pccnlatora' can either make a treaty or acquire by 
purchoso tlie right to, exorcise jurisdiction over foreigners 
resident on their property. An American Kepnblic of ^kunann 
would bo simply i'idiculons ; nor am there bo any reason for 
going through an idle form if the Senate of tlio United 
States is disposed to ix?vorsc its former ]>olicy, and if the House 
of Ueprcseutaiivoa is willing to vote the ainoiint which Ba£Z is to 
rccei VC as a bribe. It is evident thsit tho rest of the territory and 
the Dominican Uepublic must follow llie fortixncs of »S;niiaua, 
and that Hayti must be annexed in its turn. There is iiu 
reason why England abould concern itself about the lu^gotiu- 
tion. Both the Spanish and the French poptihitiou of Uie 
island would pin^lKibiy bo better governed by Amcrj<.*tin officers 
than by hall-civilizpd rulers of the type of Balz. It was 
uasuredly not out of defiorence to Engmud, and probably i%ot 
fh>in any excessive regara to the rights of negro or mulatto 
Uepublics, that tho Senate overruled General G halt’s policy 
of amiex iilon. It is possible that the Amcriaiu Uniuu may 
Qvonimilly surround itself with dependencies; but prudent 
politicians hesitaVe to commence .willi out urgent reason a scries 
ex{>enments ‘which might seriously affect tlio Constitu- 
tion of tlio Rojniblic. Even after the admission of riNCiiaacK, 
ft Uie appeiirance of Baez at Wa&hingU)n as a Senator of the 
^United States from Sun Domingo would scarcely he regarded 
J^th equnuimity. Inferior races included iu the dominion of 
r the Union must either be allowiui to share iu govtm- 
anetit and legidatiou, or bo ruled by an authority wdiieh ha:* 
yet to be created. For purposes of commerce it is wholly 
unnecesmy to buy or to rent eltlier tho harbour of Sainana 
w Ae.tmito^of San Domingo; but if tho people of the 
®U|^* 6 ttttea rea% desire to found a colonial empirci tlicy 
^ treasonable corruption of Bakz. 

** 2 , concluded by Um anonymous Company 

^ justiffcatioM, for some of tho 
emmee^ urged' ugaiiist Genenil Grant in 
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tho Sandwich lalai^crs; and tho journals which support 
hia Government are careful to proclaim that tho mission of 
tho Pacific fleet to Honolulu is inleiided ibr tlie purpose of 
counteracting Engli.sh influence. Not two months havo passed 
since General Grant announced in his Message to Congress 
that not a cloud any longer hung over the relations of Eng* 
laud and the United States; **but the temptatioh of an apjieal 
to popular prejudice which may 2>erhaps remove the objection 
to annexation at onco prevails over the frien^y disposition 
which had been professed. It is not improbable that the 
Senate may resent tho practice of employing military officers 
on infurmal diplomatic minsions. . General Schofield repre*> 
Bents at Honolulu the Pkesident alone, altliough on acCremted 
American Minister HoIUb a commission which must have been 
ooiiiirmod by tho Senate. It is not a lliQe remarkable that the 
peaceable professions of the Message should have been imme- 
diately afterwards interpreted by the underhand tninseiction 
with Baez, and by the despatch of tho squadron to the Sand- 
wich Islands. It now appoars that the journals which foretold 
tho adoption of u bolder foreign policy after to re-election of 
Gcnonil Guant enjoyed a confidence whiol^ the Prksioent 
withheld from the ^nate and tho House ^of Bepresenfntivea. 
It is difficult for foreigners to ascertain whetlier any sudden 
change lum affected public opinion iu die United States, It 
will bo strange if Congress votes the money which will be 
reijuirod to fuitii the cngageineuts of the Samana Gmpany 
with Baez, after refusing to provide tor tho purohase of Su 
Thomas from tho Government of Denmark. The acquisitioa 
of tho Sandwich Islands is mqre likely to meet with general 
approval ; but the unauthorised action of to Presideht will 
scarcely fail to provoke jealousy and otmsure. 

Of all the unexpected iudicatidna of an ambitions policy, 
the most surprising is the catoUted menace whioh has been 
addressed to Spain. The indirect form of tjie comxnuniciuion 
aggravates the insult, as it iip^ea diat Mr. Fish was not even 
disposed 10 allow tlie Spanish Government an opportnnify^ of 
complying with hia demands. When the despatch was pub- 
lished at Washington, Mr. Fisif must have Imn fully aware 
that it had not been presented by General Sickljss to- .the 
S|mnish Minister for Foiusion Affaius; yet the des^tch 
itself contained a formal order to eommuiticata without delay 
either the text or the subsianco of the document; SMBor 
ZoRitiLLA bad shortly before l)een attaokeU in the Cortes on 
tho ground of his alleged subserviency to Am^rtricau dictation ; 
and by publishing the des^mteh Mr.' ITish supplied a formidable 
w«M^M>n to the Opposition whidi ia engaged in the tiisk of 
luaintaiuing slavery iu Porto liico. If tho Ematicipation Bill 
is rejected, and the Government consequently driven from 
ofllcc, Uio Anioricun 8 k'citF.TARY of State will havo once more 
uu opportunity of denouncing the existence of slavery iu 
('ttba. 'riiC inability to tolerate for a few years longer the 
continuar.co in a foreign Sbitc of a ^stein which vras abolished 
less thnu ten years ago in tho United States is tho more signifi- 
cant because Gouorid Grant was before tlie Civil War not an 
opponent of slavery. It is remarkable that zeal for abolition 
should prompt tho adoption of a policy of aggrofuuon which ia 
olscwhero simultaneously pursuod on entirely di^ront 
grounds. There aro no slaves in San Domingo or in the 
^iandwich Islands; and, on the other hand, there has in Cuba 
been neither the extinction of a dynasty nor a lease of a part 
of the island in full sovereignty to a i’oinnany of American 
sliiiFcholders. The proverbial five reasons for drinking were 
consistent with one another in comiuiriwn with to Prbsi- 
]>eNT*a three rcAlona for annexing as many insular territories 
iu the Atlantic and to Pacific. 

Foreigii poiitictaus wlio happen to dislike England will 
probably have many opportuntos of cxmgratulatiog them- 
oelves on practical proofs that Kussia, or the United buite^ 
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or perhaps the Gerniati Empire itsol f| cutertaiu ambi- j 
tious dtisigns. It is |}orft'ctly true that tbo Eiigliah 
Government and nation have uo means of interposing a 
veto on the aggrandizement of great Towers as long as 
it is not effected at the expeiiaa of England ; nor is it a 
ojiiise for r^ret that such a transaction as the purchase of 
affords no rcn.son or pretext for intoricronco with 
the policy of the United States* It was a King of Prussia, 

And not an English Minister, who doclared tlmt, il:' ho 

were King of ^nvyce, not a guii should bo tired in Europe 
without his permission. Many guns may and will lutrc- 
after be Urcd in the four quarters of the world without 
the |)erriiissiou of England ; but it is not altog>.thor 
obvious llmt oach separata explosion ivilt be especially 
offcn8i\e to one neutral and peaceable Power. The aiinexa- 
ilon of Savoy and Nice was probably as uuacooptablo to 
Prussia as to England, and the oncrouchmeiits of Kussia on 
tho nominal iudepcndenco of ]\)land wore distasteful to the 
Western Powers; but it has not been generally held that in 
either case it would have boon prudent to resort to hostile 
proceedings. The Froncli nutiun, under tho iuiluenoe uf 
thoughtless and prejudiced writers and orators, tliuiiglit fit :i 
few years ago to regard the progress of (Tcrman unity as an 
injury to itself. T'o avoid tuuirs of the same kind which tiro 
now directed against. England, the Tniperial Governuient 
pliuigcd into the dististiuiis ivar wliicli overtliyow flie dynasty. 
Before tlio fioverniiKiit and Parliiiinent of England will bo 
induced to follow rlio oxunijdo of Eranoe, tho irony and in- 
vective of GcTtnan journalists must become more |)oinled and 
more t iroclive lliau at present. 


POLITlCfS AT BIPMINGIIAM. 

P OLITICIANS of all parties will bo glad to Icorn from 
Mr. HuumEs letter excusing his abS‘eH*o from a meeting 
of his constituents at Birmiughaiii, that thij, ho hopes, will bo 
tho last occasion on which ho will havo to licit their iuduL 
gencc. ll ift health is bo far resfored that lie may bo t-xpccU il 
to take sumo part in tho dclibcratioua of Parlhiincnt :u‘\i 
Session, and to give bcToro long to the doctors of Birniingham 
and to the country the bcncllt of knowing whut ho rralJy thinks 
oa tlici irn|ior(fi«:t subjecUi which he ariiiauuces as ripe Ibr 
discussion. Tho principal topics to which he adverts are the 
reduction of exj^cuditure, the land question,'* and tlie 
tion of tlio county franchise. Mr. biaoHr is in a dilYVrcnt 
position from that occupied by most Liberal moml>crs, and 
c.sipocinlly from tlmt occupied by his colleagues ut nirniinghum. 
lie is aware tlmt tho country wants souiethiug more than 
vague phrases about extravagance, and hindlordi.sm, .and 
suiruring lahuarern. U wants clear practical pro|h)siti«»ns, 
biued on arguments tlmt will bear di&cu^-.'sion, uvon if di.'«'us 2 ^iou 
Bhows them to be iinu^nablc. ]Muro particularly Mr. IjIUOjjt 
must be supposed to know what the land quesiion is ; fur he 
speaks as if it had a ch^ir moaiiing to his mind, and it has 
bccu in a great inoasiiro in cnfi.^(M[iicncc of his publication of 
an old letter fr(»m Mr. Col])i:x that tho notion has come to 
be suddenly and rapidly entertained tlmt to deal with this 
question salisTaclorily must be part of the abcopU'd Liberal 
programme. Uo also says in hi.<j recent letter U^his Birming- 
ham friends that the more this question is discussod by tho 
public tho more Purliaiucnt will be prepared to deal with it. 
This is of course true, and if Parliament is to deal wdrh it, 
it is most desirable that tho public should know s()nif!ihlng 
about it. The present Parliament is not, according to Mr. 
Bbiqut, lit to deal with it. Tlio question is one too big for 
an expiring Furlinnicnt, and although Mr. Br.iQHT expects that 
the present Parliament will sit for nearly two years more, 
yet its energies are alniady bo exhauste<l that it is incompetent 
to detil with groat questions. There will therefore bo plenty of 
time to discuss tho land qucbtion, and os it is such a very 
big question, and wants such a very vigorous Parliament to 
deal with the sooner discussion is started tho better. If 
Mr. Bbioht would but let his Liberal Iriends know what tho 
land queotion’is, they would bo happy to take his views upon 
it| and swear to stand or iidl in tlieir delenco. But what is 
the ordinary Liberal moiubor, or what is the public, to do 
while tlie lecrot of wiiat this question is remains so objure? 
No lighc comes from any quarter. Suppoi^ing that a general 
system of registration of ownership and iticumbrances of land 
were effected tbrou^hout the kingdom, and that conveyancing 
were made simplicity itself; supposing also tluit the law of in- 
testflte succession to land were made tlie same us that relating 
to p^sonalty; oimI supposing, further, that trespusa laws of 
greiit' stringency were substituted for tl^c Game-iaws, 


Avould the land question bo settled, or only partially^ 
settled, or not touched at all ? Wo have not the slightesUgS 
notion how to answer this, and it is quite, evident that not 
a single Liberal member who has latcl}^ referred mysteriously 
to tho land question in his speeches to his constituents has 
any notion. The laud question cannot be discusbcd until 
there is Bomethiug to diacuss, luid wo should most sincerely 
welcome an exiio^ition from Mr. Bjsicht of what tho hind 
question is, so that tho discussion might bo started, and those 
M ho are to ait in the next Parliament might begin to prep>aro 
tor their gigantic mission. 

The alteration of tho county fRUichiso is the other great 
cpicstiun of tho future which Mr. BiauUT regards os too big 
for this Parliaineut, •'ind de.stinod to bo rolcgatcdto its succoasor. 
This at least Is inteliigiblo enough. The proposal is tliat 
every householder should have a vote throughout the country, 
and, as much of tho dibtiiiction between tlio rural and luban 
pupulation would be thus done away with, a further proposal is 
arrived at without much ditliculty, that tliero should bo equal 
electural ilif^tricts. Why should agricultural labourers have 
votes ? This is a pr<-liniiuary question which is Well wonh con- 
sidering, hut; which is aliiiubl completely ignored by tho80 who 
speak on the subject. There need bo no projudico on tho sub- 
ject, no iiuli:>po.sitioii to do jui-tice to the labourer, no sneering at 
democracy. Wo may a^k tho question, not as settling it 
virtually by raising it, and creating an anticipation tiiat tho 
answer niu^t bo tlmt tiiero is no reason, but quito dis- 
pasbiuiiately, Why ^h()uhl the agricultural labourer havo a 
vote ? Tho auKWLrs wo gather Irorn reading tho speeches o£ 
Liberal members may be grouped und<*r llircc lioads. In tho 
tirst place, it is B:iid that they ought to have votes because dicy 
are undoubtedly going to Imvo vutes; and there is much forco 
ill this, ii the lact bo so. Discussion as to the propriety ol 
giving labourers votes is at mi end when ouco the besiowm oi 
those vutcH is looked on as a mere qiioscioxi uf 2 '>arty politics. 
The Liberals are sure to propose the clunge, and tho Conserva- 
tives will, it is absiiatud, neither have tho courage nor tho 
at length to it. This is tip* view taken ly Mr. Di.xox, who 
simpdy ad\ ia» s all panics to begin educating the agricultural 
liopulation at once, (iir it seems that directly they get votes they 
will proceed to settle all questions relating to capital and labour 
and to tiix ilh.ii in a very bold iininner; and, us Mr. Dixux 
justly it is dedrabh* that they should, or, to spi uk more 
accurately, that their younger children hliould, know Low to 
read very imperfectly l)clurc they take these matters in hand. 
i$ccuiidly, the question is soxuctijues auswered by saying thatiho 
rural labourers have grievances, and that, if they have votes, 
they will get these gricvancts redressed, wliorcas they will not 
do so if they have not votes. Ca^iclidatcs would be obliged to 
consider what agricultural lubouLcrs would like to have 
enacted by Parinuiu.nt if thiir elccUcm depends on these luimble 
sufferers. K.\acily the Siirne argument is urged in lavour c( 
giving women the suffnigc. If they laid votes, 'women’s wrongs 
would be att.c*twl(;d to. it is cerhiiuly a groat reproach to iho 
existing Cunstituticn, if tbe 'wrongs of agricultural labourers 
and woniou exist, if they are cupablo of removal by legisla- 
tion, and arc not redressed. But it would be iiocc.*^.hury, 
ill tlio first place, to know wliat ihcso wrongs arc, aud, 
secondly, to know whether they are of so great an importance 
and intensity as to warrant a swa^epjng constitutional change. 
Lastly, the extension of tl\c suffrage to agricttltural labourers 
is very often defended on tho ground that any one will do for 
an elector. Tho rural population ard not, it is urged, much 
greater fools than the ]>othou.se politicians of boroughs, aud 
they arc all our uwn llcsh and blood, and so forth. This is 
lim most iindeiiiablo ground that can be taken if its cardinal 
asaumplion i.^ once aocopted, tlmt fituc.sa to vote is not to ho 
regarded in any way as ^mrt of ilie necessary qualification of 
an elector. ’ 

Mr. IhtioiiF does not consider tho reduction of national^ 
cxqHindituio as j[mrt of tho piogmmmo of a new Paiiinmont, 
fur lio has got into a stale of dc.Mpair about it, and does not 
L jlieve that any Ministry or any Parliament is likely to do 
wliat Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry mid Mr. Gladstonc’s Parlia- 
inout liavc failed in doing, lie has evidently come to tho con- 
clusion that he will not live to see tlio public expenditure 
much reduced. Aud perhaps ho may before long admit the 
unwelcome conclusion that this is because no great reduction 
is possible. After the interest of tlie debt is paid, England 
spends in governing itself about fiib en inillious, and in in- 
suring itself against foreign enemies about twenty-five 
millions. Is this really a very extravagant outlay for so ri^ 

H nation, with its teriitoiy dispersed over the globe, an^ 
with prices so high as at present ? Judging by the experience 
of other nations, it certainly is not. The nation no doubtoould 
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Mend jptB, hiit then it would not have the things that it wants* 
Tbo real task of an econotuical Ministry is not to reduce 
oxpenditure so much as to provent now Vncans of spending 
monciV being feteed on tlie Ck^vemment by persons who think 
that &ey. have only to dip in the public purse to get imything 
they fancy carried out. At this very meeting in £^irniinghain,i 
which w^as opened by the reading of Mr. liatoUT's letter lament- 
ing the irrepressible oxtravncaiico of the public eapeuditurC| 

Mr. DIXON quietly proiywwl^to devftte five millioDS more to 

the expend itui'o on education. lie does not like the prosMt 
system of education ; but to introduce the system of which 
he approves would b© very costly, and, as local ratopuyers 
would certainly not choose to raise the necessary funds, he 
finds iho solution of his dilUouUy in asking tor a lurtber 
grant of Jive lailiions sterling from the Consolidated Fund. It 
is true that he, in an airy way, proposes to more than coyer 
the iiicreaso by a reduction in tlie exiienditure on the array 
and navy, but be does not condescend to show how that 
could be done. Tins is the sort of financial talk that 
is thought good eTioiigh for the platform of a iiiouting in 
one of tbo greatest towns in England, and in mie of the 
strongholds of the party which is pledged to economy. Mr. 
Euiuht, after reading his colh/agueV speech, must have been 
bilterly reminded fif tbo real T* a**ons why the public ex- 
penditure is always in danger of being carried beyond what 
it ought ^ bo. J)ofinite schonics *of expenditure and in- 
defiiiicc projects of saving aru as ruinous to nations as to 
private persons. 

MON.A ROllKJ AL PUETENDERS. 

W llEN the Into Kmi'kiiok died the most zealous adherents 
of his dynasty poliiiLd out that France need not bo 
alarmed lest lliore should not bo a now Emperor ready foi: her 
ns soon as she woke to the fact that she tvunted one. The son 
of tlie EnPF.KOR W'ill bo eighteen iiciit year, when all Sove- 
reigns come of nge Vjy special prerogative, and the French 
territory, it was though V, w«mld only just be , cleared in time 
to give him a country in a docent state for him to reign over. 
In a year's time the ilennans would have gone awa\% and the 
Pkixck Impekul would bo of age, mvl th«m would be exactly 
tUo proper time for u Kosiorution* But Franco is gettmg 
tho stage ready ibr tlic viirious pixiouders to tl\e Throne 
almost too quiclcly to suit tltcm. The fiaymcTits received 
by the 'i'rcoaury on account of the last loan have been so 
large that no doubt now exists as to tlie first .four mil- 
liards being paid to the (lormans by May of tins 
year, and it has been said that tho French Government w*as 
making arrangements to offer guainntccs instead of the actuid 
cash J'or the last milliard. But if tho latest reports arc correct, 
the iinancial position of France is so good that it will be able to 
Jind cash for tbo last milliard, and thus in a few months tho 
indemnity will have been jiaid and the Germans will, it may 
be expected, leave Franco. The trial of MarsBal Baxaine, it 
may he observed, has been postponed for a time on tho plen 
that It is not desirable that it should bo hold while the 
Gormans are in Franco, and this also points to the cx|Kicta- 
tion that it will not bo very long before the country is ctoarod 
of tlie Gerinans. Then will come the crisis to which French- 
men of all parties have bcicu long looking forward witli so much 
interest. Gnless tho llepubiic is to be deduitively proclaimed 
iis the established Govenimeut, some section of monurchis^ts, 
must then make good their pretensions. That there sliould 
be so many of tliem is very embarrassing, and certainly no one 
of them stands out eiuticiently before all the rest to make it 
prol^le that be could have the slightest chance of success if 
ho tried his fortuno witliin the present year. TTie immodiatn 
chiefs of tlio Imperialist pirly seem to see quite clearly liow 
very feeble is their prospect of a speedy restoration, and they 
have bad the good sense to strive to curb tlie extravagant zeal 
of their subordinates in Franco by announcing dmt ttie PjaKcs 
will wait veiy quietly under the joint guurdiansliip of the 
Expnxss and Prince Nafollon, and will nut obtrude bis pre- 
tensions on the world. Decency suggests that these two 
guardians of the young PitixcK should be supposed to be 
workiM in Mmpleto harmony, for tho BonupartUts are not 
.|POwevnil enough to stand a sj^it in their mnlu j but tliat two 
'l)cr80tM so diilerent in character and opinions could really 
^ee u there was any cliance of serious action is extremely 
iiaproDuble,. tod ImporialiBiii before it gets one real Court 
is likely to ha«e two mock ones. 

Meanwhile all can present go on ve»y oontfoiiiibly. 

The JiiiPBCse and her Imy are eettled in England, and l^rince 
Napoleon has a feiiier'-in-law svbo will always pla^ a palace, 
in Italy at bis dispuanl. lie witnts to, be treated as another 


Frenchman, and to be allowed to reside in Fnmto N«w. is 
there any pretext of legidity for die refusal to let him emne* 
Monarchical pretenders are not all treated on an equal footing 
in France, or Judged by the some law. AlthofigiF M« Stoxgs 
aifects not to have , prejudged the question against a now 
Bouiinox King, be does- not for, a moment beeitwte to avow 
that he Jiaa always endeavoured to make a new BoNAPANTn 
Emperor impossible in his time, lie has lately sought a 

conference wlth.ae Committee eppoiaU to .xuniiM mto tlM 

circumstauoos attending Uic expulsion of Prince Nafolbon, 
and luis foankly avowto that there was nothing particular in 
the conduct of the Prince to wliich lie objected. Ho bad no 
acts of conspiracy to allege; be merely thought that one pfthe 
BoNAFA^TKiamily would give trouble, would get noisy, meddle- 
some people about him, and bo a centre- of conspirators, if not a 
conspirator. As to tho old plan of a^^AFOLKOS getting elected 
for some place like Corsica, and then coming lor ward in his 
sheep's clothing and proJegsing regard lor a Republic, M. 
TTiiLUS thought that honest men h^d liad enough of it, and 
were not such simpletons as to let tlie same trick be played 
on them twice. There is some truth in ail this, and although 
ho might not do much harm, yet PriDoe Napoleox, as a 
memhvr of lira National Aais©n^!y, and as offiuing a focus for 
the ctfortH of Imperialist intriguers, might give trouble and 
annoyance to the Government. But it is curious to contrast 
with tho demeanour of ihe Government towards tlie Bona- 
FAKTL* family Uie attitude which it assumes towards tlio BouJ> 
aONH. If the oxrsiing Governniont is sup{>osr.^d to bo that cpf a 
Republic, it is threatened much more immediately by a 
BouimoN than by a BoxAFAUrE Restoration. Vet tiio Oiileans 
Princes ate members of the Assembly, and attend tho 
Expiatory Mass in memory of a deceased head of their 
luniily in almost Royal state. They ore rastorod to thmr 
property; they act aa Presidents of dliforent Socictica and 
meetings. Tho Count of Cuanuukd is quite at liberty to 
come whenever he pleases to tho deserted castje from which 
ho borrows hit name. It must be owned that this is a very 
strange state of things, Tho:^} who ate most dangerous to 
the existence of tlie Republic are welcomed on the national 
territory; tliose who are only very slightly dangerous arc 
carefully excluded firom it. If the Republic is to be tixiatcd 
as merely proviHioimi, tiien a chance is given to only one act 
of poaaibie succcssom, and another jet is rigidly kept away, so 
tliHt France may not have a iiiir choice between them. There 
can be no doubt what M. Thieio really mcann. If be can, 
he will establish the Republic, or at any rate that very peculiar 
form of a Republic which consists in his beuig President, and 
having an Assembly to guide, enlighten, cajole, and baiHe. 
If tins is found iinjiossiblo, France shall have a Monarchy; 
and he will take caru that tliis Monarchy shall bo a BouimoN 
^Monarchy. If he cannot keep tho prize hiiitsilf, ho will hand 
it over to his iiiemls, and nut to his euemivs. 

But it may bo doubted whether this sc'-ming advantage as 
really so beneficial to the Bouniiosis as might be expected. 
Two years have nearly elap^ sinoo Franco had to make 
peace and to entrust her destinies to an Assembly the majo- 
rity of which was very favourablq to a Bourbok Restoration, 
and probably only a lew luontlia have now to elapse before 
the decision of tiie nation on its form of govemroent will bo 
pruuoiinced. With two-thirds of this period of their great 
opix>rtimity gone by, the BouRUONsdo not seem to got forward. 
There they are, conspicuous, powerful, venerated, but no 
one seems to want tiiem very much or to care for them. 
They are divided among tliemselvcs, and in s|ute of the reports 
of a iusion tliat aro cuti»Umi.ly set on loot, the lusion is ncvc'^ 
efiected, Tlie (k>uufc of CtiAMROKD and the Count of Paris 
represent two diderent currents of tliougbt which flow through 
tho Royalist party ; and although it seems a small mark of 
diflereuuo to say that the heads of tho two branches of 
the lamily ore irroconcikble because one wants a white 
flag and the other wants tlio ^tricolour, yet these flags are 
tlie symbols of entirely diflereut coiicoptlous of nhat a 
Bourbon llestoratiou means. < If, having liad this Jong time 
of exceptional favour and exceptional op|ioituniiies, tlio 
Royalists have been unable to get any further forward or 
to carry tlie country with them, they may soon come to 
be regarded, if they aro not regarded already, as men who 
are played out, and firom whom it has been oscertsinbd mat 
nothing eflective can come. Tlie Iiuporjalists will then have 
the oomparuti VO advantage of having remained for a time in 
obscurity. But although this might ro-awaken some interest 
in their prooeedutgi, yet it could not do much for them so 
long as the Government went on from day to day ttphoidiug 
onler and satisfoing. the national wants of the ufoment. No one 
of the monarchical parties in France is strong enough at once 
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put down tbo otliei‘8 /lud to get a fair hold of tho nation. 
AM tlio monarchiciil parties of France strive to avoid tbo 
reproach of stirring up civil war, and repudiato the impu- 
tation that they could bo induct to imiUito the Sjtanish 
(.\irliat3 and seek to regain power by petty raids, or by 
military surprises such ns thoso attempted with such bad 
success at Stnisburg and Boulogne by the Jato Kmi*£UOu. 
They all look patiently to Franco and await its decision; 
and a Conservative ttepublic is the name given to a form of 
(lovornuicnt tho chioi object of whicli is to keep them 
waiting. Whether such a state of things can last long cnougli 
for new habits to grow up, and fur Frcnclimen to feel tlic ties 
binding them to some monarchical party or another becom- 
ing gradually weaker, is a point on which scarcely any two 
Frenchmen appear to hold the siime o])iuiun on tho same 
grounds. 


LORD lA'TTON. 

rill I H death of Lord Lytton is not of political importance. 
JL lie had not hehl ofilco ifi ihe last Conservative Admini.s- 
trutiun ; nur had he even spok< n in tlie House of Lords. His 
votes had been thoso of a prudent and inederatu Con- 
servative ; hut ho prubably devoted little time or thought to 
j.ublie aflalia. Ills early Liberalism and liis later alliance 
with the jJtirty of ro^isttmcc were pud 'ably rchulta of .sincere, 
blit not of prolound, conviction. It becamo an Hngliisliiaau 
of letter.^, holding a good sociid po>ilioii, to aspire, like a j 
Roman patrician, to political dislinetioii ; and the faculties j 
:snd studies whicli had enabled SirEowAni* Lv riox to becouio | 
a brilliant writer proved to bo adupmUi to tho attainment of 
{■on.siderablo riirliaiuf'ntary success. He was lud burn an 
orator ; «aiid it was only in his later years that lie became 
celebrated for a polished and somewhat artilicial oloqueneo. 
Not po33f.ssing llio readiness of a debater, l^c conliued hia 
ctibrls to the preparation and delivery ol set speeches, 
which coinmainicd tho intellectual ap[>reci;uiou of com- ! 
potent critics and tho rc'spect of tho body of tho House 
of Commons, llis otlicial fortunes bore eomo analogy 
to his Pali iaineii (ary career. Through tho friendship of 
Mr. Disn.MXi and the conlidenco of Lord Dkiihy Iio ad- 
ministered for a short time u great department of iState, with- 
out having at any tame .served an apprentice.ship in public 
business. The Cvdonial Othoe at that time attracted but little 
public aticrition ; and fcfir EdviAHo Lttto^i’s principal a oIuca'c- 
ment<s, if they Imd been noticed, would not have added to his 
fame. Ilia literary instinct ouglit to have suggested to liim a 
Ii'ss awkward name for a colony than that of British rolumbia; 
and he committed a much graver error in appointing Mr. 
(Ji.ADSTONr. J.j0rd High C’cauinissioncr Extraordinary of the ' 
Ionian Islands. The appointment was probably illegal, as it | 
was certainly unconstitutional ; and its jirincipal result, after j 
the collapse of a ridiculous project of democratic rclurm, was 
the abandonment of a Protectorato which bir Edwakd Lvttun 
desired to maintain. Tho real object of tiio inis-sion was pro- 
bably to jiecuro to tho Consorvatives the adherence of tho 
vcrs;itilo statesman who soon afterwards canvassed the county 
of Flint in the intorc.st of Lord J 3 r:uaY; but tlio merit of the 
iiiLriguo which pleased tho fancy of iho veteran novelist coidd 
only have consisted in iLSoUccc-io; and Mr. Claixsionk's Ionian 
eccentricities have been followed by a final adoption of Uie 
party of movement. 

ff Lord Lyttox can scarcely be regarded as u state.sinan of 
serious ]jrciciisions, there can be no doubt that his <ixporience 
as a pulitu:l:i.i :uid a man of the world added greatly to the 
value (>f his literary productions. His principal rivals happened 
not to have enjoyed tho advantage of any familiarity with 
great aflairs. Mr. Thackeray, though ho had much know- 
ledge of social life, and although ho once became a candidate 
for a scat in Parliament, cared so little for politics timt in 
hU hustings spet c-hea he adopted, by mistake, some of the 
commonplaces of tho wrong party. Mr. Djckens, though he 
lancied himself a moral reformer, ])osscssod not even a rudi- 
mentary acquaiutanco either W'ith social traditions or with 
politicnl theories. Lord Lytton was familiar from his earliest 
youth with tho contests of parties, which he probably always 
regarded with the di.spaR8ionato curiosity of an artist. The 
iiero ol PelltaM disphiya his suporiority to prejudice by a 
cynical indiOferonco to [lolitical consi.stciicy ; and ail the states- 
men who figure in Lord Lyttox's later novels are repre- 
sented as aspirants to power, or ns calm spectators of 
public events, rather than as entlmsiasta for any political 
cause. It is tiue that an imaginative writer ought not 
to be identified with tho fictitious personages wliom he 
seta in motion; end Lord Lyttok deserves credit for not 


iitiotupting to convert romances into political tracts ; but in 
public lilo, as well as in literary composition, he either dis- 
carded or visibly overacted the character of partisan. Tho 
most popular of his political writings was published on the 
dismi-ssul of tho ^MhLnoiJKxc Ministry by William IV., when 
Lord Altiiohp was removed to the llouso of Lords. Tho 
proceeding of the Kino was anomalous, and it produced much 
party indiguation, which ntlracted attention to tlio protest of 
a clever patnphletoer ; but any inquirer who tliiuks it worth 
while to disinter an ob.solete document Yvill find that the 
Avriior, instead of sharing tlio ])aBsion8 of his party, is 
cliieiiy conoerneil with tho elaboration of antitheses and 
ciiigraiiis. Ho rejieats again and again, with tiresome rc- 
ilerotion, the btutement that a great change had arisen from 
;i disproportionately petty causi‘, for that the enemies of rc- 
form hull been Bumrnoned to ollicc bccuuso a TeH|>cctablo old 
: iiobleiiian had died. That the King hod been only premature 
i in regarding as complete the Conservative rcautiou whicli liad 
j only commeiieed, and that Sir Kurf.ut Plel was greatly 
superior in adininistralivc ability to his adversaries, Yvere con - 
siiicratioiis which would have been rejected as irrelevant if 
they had occuried to tho advocate who amiLScd himself for 
the inonunit by a.ssuining tho deiiiLaiiour of a y.enlous ])artisan. 

In his literary charactLT Lonl Lytton was more cmiacicn- 
tions, hofause ho Yvas thoroughly iu earnest. His industry 
as ii Yviiter was indcfiligable ; and it is noiv known that he 
was actively employed in composition when he li.ad beijn 
suj>posjjd in his lali r ycirs to have withdrawn from tlio 
field of literature. 'I Vying almost every kind of com- 
position, he siiL-c.ccdi d iu one not unimportant dcptiri- 
nient. He w.i.i neither a hnmnnrist nor a pliilo.sopher, 
though he Jlattercd IninhcU’ that ho possessed tlie quaiitie.s 
of both ; and Ins p^nvcr.s of vivid dramatic impel sc)iiaiion 
were of a feeble oiili-r ; but he surpas.«c<l all his contem- 
poraries and many of his predecessors in the rare art of cou- 
Ftrucliiig u story ; and he skeins srddoin to have yinMoJ, like 
ycoTr and Thacklkav aud Dioeens, to the UmipUtiou ol 
changing liis plan as liis nurraUve ]n' 0 cccdcd. Ho fancied 
h.im.self u poet; and by dint of iiicessiint labour lie proiJuced 
.<5ome tolerable versos. Ho h.'id also a laudable anibiiioii to 
dislingiiish himself :is a rc.holar ; and his woik on Athens may 
still be seen on dusty booU-Hliclvcs. Ilih’ plays display im apti- 
tude for satislying the coiKlitions of snecossoa the sUigOi Uiougli 
they possess but little literary merit, liis fame inuat rest on 
his novels, which may perh:i[w remain popular for more than 
one generation. The adject ives which Yvere converted by tlic 
use of tho definite article into substantives, aud then upimI as 
tho signs of supposed thoughts, will long continue to raise a 
not uiiAyinj>ath(;lic bmile; i>ut the tales in Yvhicli they are iu- 
terb{)erAed possess tho mark of goriius iu the iiiteroftt which 
they seldom fail to excite and gratify. The Yvriter Y\ho some- 
times endeavours to pas-s himself olf as a dreamy tbeori it is 
really occupied in Uie epic function of ordering events Yvhieli 
iolJow in a natural or cr* diblc succession. The touch of 
egotistic personality from which only the greatest writers are 
exempt is liarnilcssly indicated by the unfailing coincidence, 
during thirty or forty years, of the age of tho hero Yvilh tho 
ago of the writer. In oilier branches of litonituro Lord 
Lv'Tyon was a clever and graceful amateur. As a Yvriter of 
novels lie wus a professional artist of cxtruordiwiry merit. 

There Yvas but little .'similarity between the two oininenfc 
romance Yvriters who s.it together in L(»rd Derby’s (Jabinet ot 
1858. Mr. Disraeli, though he Ims Yvritten brilliant novels, 
is primarily aud [irincipally a politician, while Sir EnwAiin 
Ly'iton only qualified liimself to become a Minister by 
litttiifiiog higti distiiiclion as a man of letters. I'licro is* no 
probability that in England litcmry and political success 
will bo more frequently combined in the future than in the past. 
In the majority of ca.ses it is a loss to tho world Yvhon a writer 
of genius deports the career for which he is especially fit; hut 
no general iido c^n be laid down for tho union or separation 
of Jissiniilar cinploynicnts. With tho exceptions of tlie Duke 
of Argyll, who prefers scienco to literature, and of Mr. 
Glai).ston£, who is rather an accomplished scholar than 
a regular autlior, Mr. Dlskaelt and Lord Lytton are the 
only Ministers who in tho present generation Imvo oulti- 
vated literary aspirations. The circumstances of France \ 
during tho last sixty years have been cspcoially ihvouroblo to 
tlio pciitical success of litcyary men, and several of titem have 
attained the highest rank in the State ; but M. C^uuot and M* 
Tuiers wrote on subjects immediately connected with modern 
polHica; and more imaginative writers have conspicuously 
tailed as statesmen. Lamartine was an eloquent charlatan 
who, having pledged himself to monareby in tlio 
morning, and put himself at tho head of A Ropablio 
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in tihe afternoon, waa ignomlniously driven from power by 
an AflBombly whicli had been elected a few weeka befere 
with the express misrion of supporting him. Victor Hugo 
has proved the melancholy truth that a great poet may 
in mundane affaiia become a pestilent quack. With fit op- 
portuniries Bybou would probably have attuned high rank 
as an orator and politician ; but kls vigorous common sense 
was even more remarkable than his imaginative rawer, 
and he had little tendency to enthusiasm. Other English 
poets have not in modem times committed the blunder of 
deserting their proper vocation for a political career, although 
WoBDSWOBTif wrote two or three political pamphlets, and 
although CoLEiUDGB earned at one time a livelihood as a 
jourmuist. Lord Lyttox, who was not a prat, passed through 
the career of politics with credit and dignity ; but ho Hcema 
always to have understood that the proper business of his 
life was to write rather than to speak or to act. The news of 
his death has been received with universal regret. 


MINISTEBIAL BESFONSIBILITY IN FRANCE. 

rr^HB tendency of French political parties to efiect uncx- 
X pected changes of character among themselves has received 
a fresh illustration in the proceedings of the Committee of 
Thirty. Ever since the reading of M. Tni£Bs*s Message, the 
Right have been continually asserting that the present Govern- 
ment is only provisional. M.Thiebs and tbo Republic alike hold 
office until — and only until — their successors are appointed. 
TheLeft has usually maintained, in opposition to this, that, how- 
ever anomalous soino of the incidents of the existing order of 
tilings may happen to bo, the order itself is settled and per- 
manent. The Republic may be somewhat naked in the 
matter of institutions, but it is not the less the legal Govern- 
meut of the country. In the debate \a the Committee on the 
relations between the PaksiditInt and the Assembly these 
parts have been completely reversed. The Duke Decazes 
lias been seeking to apply the regular maxims of Parlia- 
mciitary government to an atrangemeut which, from his point 
of view, is merely a temporary expedient for tiding over a 
difiiculty. The minority in tlio Committeo have been opposing 
him on the ground that such ]i\a:]idins are altogether inappro- 
priate until France is in possession of a settled and organized 
Constitution. In last Monday*a discuasion the Committee 
began by agreeing that M. Ttiiebs should communicate with 
tlio Assembly by message. It seems to have been admitted, 
however, on all hands that somo exceptions must be made to 
this rule. That M. Thieiis should be altogcUier shut out from 
the Assembly would in the present position of affairs be 
too great an absurdity to stand any diance of being adopted, 
or even proposed, in serious earnest Tho controvert turned | 
upon the extent of the exceptions. There was no objection ! 
to allowing him to address the Assembly in the course of a 
debate on a Bill. Bills arc not ordinarily tbo occasion of a 
Ministerial crisis, and it is in a Ministerial crisis that the Right 
is chiefly anxious to diuCM. Thiebs’s mouth. To meet £is 
desire, the Duke Decazbs moved that the pormission should 
bo confined to debates on Bills, and should not extend to 
debates arising out of interpellations addressed to Ministers. 
M. LeviVBE-PoXTALTS, who supported tlio Duke’s amend- 
ment, feunded his argument on^the old theme of the in- 
cftaceable distinction between the legislative and execu- 
tive powers. lie admitted that before M. Thiers 
became President this distinction was necessarily in abey- 
ance. He hod then no other title than Chief of the Execufivo 
and President of the Council of Ministers. He was directly 
responsible to the Assembly, and it was necessaiy therefore 
that he should be able to defend his acts from the tribune. 
But in naming M. Thiers President the Assembly has made 
him the Chief Of the State. As such he can have no per- 
sonal policy; ho must take the policy marked out for him 
by the majority of the Assembly. • If for a time it is neces- 
sai^ to concede to him the right of having and etating an 
opinion uran the merits of the laws which it proposed that 
Sie Assemply diould enact, so exceptional a petmisskm must 
bo very eirictty limited. To give him the right of intervening 
in derates on interpellations would be to allow him to identify 
rhimmf with e particular Minister or set of Ministers. Aj 
R esident he has no business to do this. Ho holds a pori- 
tion above par^ contentionsi and he oqght to have uo’pre- 
fSmnee-Hit oU evenlg he oug^t to betray none-^-db.^ ojue 
Ministry over another. 

M. LEPiYUe-Pm^Atis has very well defined the position of 
n (;(mstitutional King os the term hi undentood in Bnglaad. 
And if M. Thikhs bad been eiecled Fxeetdrat by the ftmAk 


people, it mi^ht have been wise to subject him to all the re- 
strictions which are imposed in free countries on hereditary 
Sovereigns. But M. Levbvrb-Poktaus leaves out of sight 
the important fiiet that M. Thiebs has been elected oy the 
French Legislaturo. Tho origin of bis power is the same as 
in the case of an ordinary Prlmn Minister. He bears a 
title which has hitherto been applied to another kind of ofiScer ; 
but tho power he wields is far more akin to that exercised by 
Mr. Gladstone tiian to tiiat exorcised by General Grant. 
There is a meaning in tho notion of a President elected by tho 
people, lie is placed at the head of affairs us a check upon 
the action of tho Assembly. Tho executive equally with tho 
legislative authority is derived directly from a popular vote, 
and if the two are not in accord there is no prisnd Jade reason 
for regarding ono rather than the otiier as giving the right 
version of tlio popular will. But a President elected by the 
Legislature is only of value so long as he is in harmony witli 
the Legislature. He has no other title to power than the 
Parliamentary vote which in the first instance placed him at 
tho head of affiiirs; and when tbeconfidence Which inspired tiiat 
vote is gone post renewal, it is only reasonable that he should 
resign his power to tiie hands of those who gave it him. He 
is a Minister in everything but the name, and the political 
current will run most smodthly when tliis substantm iden- 
tity is most clearly recognized. 

The minority which opposed the Duke Decazcs’s proposal 
preferred, however, to rest tiieir case upon the exceptional nature 
of M. Thiers’s position. They did not challenge the theory of 
Ministerial responsibility, or of Presidential superiority to 
party politics. They only protested against upsetting tho 
whole conduct of public busiucss by an over-rigid adherence 
to constitutional technjcaHtics. Franco cannot dispense with 
M. Thiers. He is as much a necessity as tho Assembly. 
Is it not better that these two necessities should have free 
access to one another’s views and enjoy every possible oppor- 
tunity of coming to an agreement upon the business which 
they have to transact in common?* The exclusion of M. 
Thiebs from the tribune during the discussion of interpella- 
tions would not prevent conflicts between him and tbo Assembly. 
It would rather tend to make tiicm more frequent and more 
serious. As it is, when tho opinion of tiic majority of tiie 
Assembly is different from the President’s, tliere is room for 
mutual explanationa If no opening is given for these, if tho 
Assembly votes contrary to M. Thiers’s wish witiiout bis 
having had an opportunity of expounding and justifying his 
policy, hoiv can a breach between the Executive and U\e 
Legislature be possibly avoided? Duke Decazes would 
answer tiiat, if the Pjuisident realized bis true position, no 
such breach could possibly occur. The censures of the 
Assembly would never roach so high as the President. The 
only crisis that could happen would be a Ministerial crisis. But 
tho Duke forgets that the present Constitution of France rests 
upon a triangular contract. The Assembly may assign to M. 
Thiers the function of a Constitutional Sovereign, but if botii 
the nation and M. Thiers refuse to execute tho deed, what 
will be its practical value ? It must be supposed that the 
majority of tho Committee believe that they have an answer 
to ^is question ready ; for an amendment, moved by the Duke 
D£CAZES,haa been aaopted by nineteen votes to six. The kacst 
attempt to find a middle term in which M. Tuims and tho 
Committee can agree is M. Brod’s proposal to give the 
President tiie right of speakinff on inteipellaiions which in- 
volvo questions cf general policy, foreign or domestic. If 
M. Thiebs could bo confinra within these limits, it is very 
possible that the real object of the Committeo would 
be gained. No advantage would accrue to the Right 
from silencing him when the duration of tho Ger- 
man occupation, or the best mode of providing the next in- 
stalment of the indemnity, is under discussion. What 
is chiefly wanted is to prevent him from coming to the 
rescue of a Minister whom the Right are trying to turn out. 
But then comes in tho difficulty, who is to say what con- 
stitutes a question of general policy. If it is to be M. THiER5^ 
tho definition may be stretdied from time to time, until in 
the end it will be found to hAve indoded ovory subject upon 
which M. Thiers has cared to speak. To moot this M. 
Brod proposes that the Assembly, on the motion of a member 
of the Government, shall decide whether tiie interpolation 
has for itb object a question of^ general politics. If M. 
Thiers assents to this coropromisc, it may be assumed that ho 
oountc upon tho Assembly being induced, either by cariosity 
or by the desire not to seem afraid of his arguments, to give 
to apeak as often as ho adcs it. In this calculation 
he is probably right. To refuse to hear tho President, when 
he has declaxed that the question is o£ sufficient to 
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make his speaking on it expedient, Yrill saddle the Assembly 
Trith a graver rt'Kpoiisibility than a fluctuating and timid 
majority will readily venture to incur, 

111 llie JllliWiUUlO the Right iu the have been 

furnishing a eurious practical commentiiry on tlio moaning 
they attifh to Ministerial n;spottsibility, M. diLES Simon, 
who is iu bad odour with them, not bo much for 
any actual ofleujc^ as for the original sin uf taeniber-* 
ship of the Government of Natioiml Defence, has lately 
put out a riretdar upon J!^condary Etlucation which is 
held to discourage the practice of Latin verse- making. 
Even tho Extreme Right would hardly maintain that » 
Minister^ view's upon this question would be a sutliciont cause 
lor dismissing !iim. But they found a moru plausible ground 
of censure in tlio fact that ho had not consulted tho 
Educational Council. As the Minister was willing to submit 
tho circular to the Council before giving further oilect to tho 
rovolutionaiy doctrine coniainod in it, ibia alleged illegality 
hi^dly amounted to a serioin crime. But tho Right, who liad 
failed to beat *Simon in a previous del into on the cunstitn- 
tion of this very Council, were determined not to throw away 
a chance. They prosssed their iiiotii.ni to a division, and Ihul- 
ing themselves beaten, they abstained from voting on a motion 
exoneniting tho ^linistcr whidi was proposed immediately j 
ultcrwaxds; and by this means ensured that tho noccstaryquormii | 
oi'moinberi should not beprtsent. The inanmuvre was repeated ! 
on the Ibilowing day, but Tu;t with the saino succe.ss ; mid the 1 
result of tJjc* whole business seems to liave been merely to 1 
strengUten tho Government iu tho |)erson of its weakest i 
member, Tho most curious feature of tlie affair wiis M. j 
Bak.\qsos’s indignant jn'otest against the aunouiicoment of the 
MixisTEU of the iNTKHiOR that the Govermuent intended to 
make M. Simon s cauic Uicir own. The theory of 'the Right 
seems to bo that iho Assembly may dismiss every Minister in 
turn without oxprosting any want of confidence in the Ministry 
as a whole, and they hold themselves injm*ed whcncvtjr tho 
Governinunt makes the Deputies understand that this innocent 
amusement luay possibly have incouveniei.i: consequences. 


THE WELSH STRIKE. 

A lthough it is scarcely pmbablo that the South Wales 
strike can last for many weeks, no progress has hiUierto 
been made to a settlement. The division which was taken at 
Blaiua only expressed tho opinions of two or three hundred 
out of ten thousand colliers ; and it appears that the great 
majority disapproved of im appeal to tho ballot. The pro- 
moters and sujiporters of tho .strike are perfectly consistent in 
opposing a procoeding which implies that the men are 
wavering in tlieir purpose of re.Hiatance ; and it is useloss to 
reproach tliexn with tlieir distrust in their trado disputes of 
the Goutrivanoe which has, iu accordance with their wish, 
been applied to Parliamentary elections. The maiuigers of 
tho Union, desiring in botli cases to luive their own way, ^a.T\ 
trust the mass of the workmen to veto for tho popular 
candidate ; while they are not certain that a majority would 
support the strike. Tho world is not in luiy department 
governed by tlve unbiassed opinion of majorities, but by 
combuiatiott and activity. It is still doubtful vvhether 
Trade Unions are on the whole bcnellcial to their members ; 
but, if the experimetiC of their oigaui'^tion is to be fairly 
tried, tho great mass of artisans must truat tho m^uiaging 
body. An appeal to tho ballot is iu itself oquivaleiit to a 
veto of want of confidence ; and tho colliers are not provided 
with an alternative government, to bo fbniiod by leaders of 
the opposition. It is not while their imaginations aro excited 
by rumours of large remittances from tho central Union that 
the workmen are likely to rebel against tlio Council. The 
tenth part of the weekly wages which were distributed a 
month is welcomed, not only as a seasonable centribution, 
but as a striking illustration of the vast nMurcea of the 
Union. It » highly probable that the iromvorkers will follow 
the example of the oolUeTs by joining tho Union of their 
trade aa soon os werk is reimmed. Their helplessness during 
the present strike will suggest the expediency of making 
provision fc'. future quarrels with tlioir empic^era That 
the accumalatcd hoards of years ere in process of unprofitable 
dissipa^Ijo is a consideration which will acareoly influence 
^ decision of improvident workmen who have no savings 
ea which they can fall back. Evil is almost always prolific 
of evil, and strikes tend to produce future strikes. 

The proposals and (tatemmita of the masters hsive perhaps 
eonfirniM the erroneous impression of the wqrktnen ihst Aetr 
wages oivht to boar a definite proportion to the reofitsof tbw 


employers. It is possible that at some future time eollieiies^ 
ironworks, and other iudustrud undertakings may be coit- 
ducted on principles of co-operation ; but the South Wales 
capitalists have at present no intention of giving the workmen 

a Am of their properQr; nu iaclwd do tdo ysmmi* ^ 

tho strike consciously or avowedly demand that the men 
should bo taken into partncndiip. When tho masters explain 
their uotico of ruducLion of wages by a statement that prices 
have liiJloD, tlioy countcmmce tho theory that the workmon 
aro directly iuterosted in tho rato oi* profit ; yet they can iu 
no case intend to pay more tlmn tlm market price of tho 
liihonr which they require. When their profits are large, it 
is Uieir interest to increase their production ; and consequently 
. ail .'idditional demand for labour (Xiuses a rise of wages. Thu 
iiifonnatiua which Mr. Cuawsuay and other ironmasters have 
] oilcred to the delegates of the workmen is either sujicriluous 
j or inoomplotc. In tho cost of production is included the value 
! of the coal at tlio high price which it cuiumanda in the 
j market, although tho proiit on tho coal accrues to iho same 
capit'iUfit who complains that he is making iron at a loss. The 
workmen arc not unnaturally puz^slcd and dissatislied by a 
explanation winch seems to admit the soundness of 
tiicir own erroneous assumption. If tho ironurastem wore 
making lll'ty jjor cent, on their ca]ata], Uicy would not be 
bound to x>ay higher wages than in ordinary seasons, as long 
as they could obtain at a low rate tho services of their work- 
men. If tho buHUioss of poF.lmaaters and omnibus proprietors 
were oxtraordiuarily ilourhiiing, tlio price of horses might 
probably tend to rise ; but it would not bo voluntarily in- 
creased, Tho ironmasters and coalow'iiers, in good times as iu 
bad, buy their pit- wood and tho materials of their plant at tho 
cheapest possible rate ; and their bargains with their workmen 
are really regulated by precisely similar couslderatums. The 
much-abused farmer has not been in the habit of lowering 
Ills wages iu bad }cars; and be 1ms not thought it necessaiy 
to lutse tliem when his wheat or his wool was dear. 
Men of basinet for Uic most part correct any confusion of 
their theories wlicn it bocouu .-i iiccesscuy to apply them in 
practice. The musters aro willing to furnish ceruiin inferma- 
tion which is not bCrictly rclovuiit to tho dispute ; but they 
resolutely decline an urbiiration which could only proceed on 
a comparison of prulita with wages. As it has been well ro- 
inarkcd, they cannot compel their customers to refer to 
arbitration cither tlio quantity of iron which they urc to 
purchaso or the prico whicii they ore to pay. Experiments 
which have from time to time been made by officiously bene- 
volent Governments of attempts to fix the price of provisions 
or of other commodities have not been attended with success ; 
nor would tho ISouth Wales w'o>'kmea propose that the shop- 
keepers should supply thorn with goods on terms to bo settled 
by orbiiratioii. . Tlie allegation that tho workmen might 
perhaps refuse to bo bound by an award was one of tbo 
oxcuhcs which iu all Ufgotiations arc substituted for the real 
objections to an unpalatable proceediug. Tho principle of 
arbitration is from the juiint of view of the masters wholly in- 
admissible ; and the workmen, on the other hand, are con- 
tending for a share of the profits, although they have neither 
the ability nor the will to contribute to losses. The bulk of 
tlio community, who are interested only as consumers in the 
contests between employersand workmen, would prob^ly suffer 
by any arbitrary adjustment of wages to profits. One of the 
chief causes of the great rise iu tho prico of coal is the limi- 
tation of tho supply by tlm colliers, who act under a 
vague impression tlmt they will share in the advaiitago of 
high prices. A further ailvance in tlieir wages would provide 
them with additional ioGilities for abstaining from work. Tho 
kind of ^^rtneraliip which they seek to establish with t^oir 
owners will seldom tend to lower the cost of lal^ur. In 
prosperous times the workman may claim to participate in 
Increased profit^ but tho lower liinit of wages wiU always be 
the amount which is necessary for subsistence for himself and 
his &mily. In trade disputes, us in all othet controversies^ 
impartiality is desirable, nor is it difficult to hold the bslanco 
even between masters and workmen \ bat there can be no in- 
different bystander's in a struggle between the producers and 
the consumers of articles of the first noccaaity. An impulaiye 
sentimentalist lately asserted that many ruffi inhabitants of 
Iiondon would rather have hanj^d the mutinous gas-stokeFS ^ 
than have been deprived ior a low days of the uae of gas* \ 
The same feeble impetuosiiy would probably find vent in 
suniiar exaggerations of the tfenerai judgment Wdi im been 
I formed of the ronduot of the South Walea ooUiers. It is 
peihap:? true that disa^roval of strikm may sometimes be 
produced by selfiah motives^ but a selfiahnia^luQb is common 
to millions of ceiiisamers acquires a coUecUvere^peotahility. 
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The retold of the South Wales strike might be confidently 
foretold if the final decision rested the vrhote body of 
irorkmen ; and the xnaintennnco. even of the cdliets would 
exhaust, within a limited time, die funds or the patience of 
the Union. It now appears i\M tlio promoters of the strike 
were justifted in thoir expectation ^at only a portion of 

tbe seceden would require usistenee or support iimt 

numbers of the workmen hare already found employment in 
die steam collieries; aud some have probably migrated to 
ihore distant places. There appears to be no corresponding 
demand for tho labour of tho ironworkers, who are conse- 
quently in imminent danger of severe distress. As the 
demand for iron bad provioitidy slackened, the musters might 
boor with comparative eritianimify tho suspension of their 
industry if dioy were not threatoned with foreign competition. 
The rapid succession of strikes in England will perhaps 
encourage production in other countries, and in some instances 
it may permanently transfer the superiority in cheapne&s or in 
quality to dangoroua comxietitors. Tho American 8kcketauv 
of the Treasuut lately alleged in his report to Congress that 
the progress of strikes in Euro|)e would rfiortly render it 
unnecessary to foster American industry by protective duties. 
Struggles l^twoon masti'rs and workmen have frequently and 
not iniiccuratcly been described as wars; and belligerents 
have often found that tho prize for which diey had contended 
has passed into tho posacssiou of a neutral. 


SCOTCH COUNTY ELECTIONS. 

“OROGR15SS under the direction of an educated minority,” 

X suys the iliahop of ManciulSTer, In ono of his Education 
Reports, just now tho maximum desire of moderate- 
** minded Englisliinen ; progress under the majority, whether 

6<lucHttxl or not, is the necessity of Americans.'* This wan 
written six or seven years ago, and was true enough boUi of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen tiien. But in Scothuid they have 
ehangod all that, 'ihe gcnci-d elcsction of 1 863 has taken 
place since Dr. Frasi>:r was in America, and tho Ballot Act 
has p:issed since he became Bishop of Maxchester ; and if he 
would think it worth while to direct his attentron to tho phases 
of Scotch political cuntesta at tho present moment, he would 
iind that, whatever modemte-minded Englishmen may now 
desire, Scotchmen — at least the most Conservative of Scotch- 
men — have abandoned as idle or retrograde any notion of 
progress directed by minorities, and have been driven by force I 
of circumstances into (he necessity of Americans.” Uenco- I 
forth the politics of the great Tory party in ScotLwid, if we 
may judge by tlie address of one of the candidates Ibr 
Wigtownshire just published, and of which wo shall speak 
more fully presently, are to be guided by the wishes of the 
mabses in whose dictation the rank and tilo of tho party are 
willing to acquiesce. 

Three county elections have taken place within tho last two 
months, and a fourth county seat is vacant. The proccediugs 
in connexion with these seats are curious in a country where 
a Consiirvativo reaction is proclaimed by the Cunaervatiyo 
press almost every other day, and in the early prospect of a 
dlsaolution of rai'liamcnt they may wanant some detailed 
notice. There are now three estates in Uie Scotch jx)liticul 
world — the Tories, tlie Whigs, and tlio Farmers, In the 
rocA and ponding elections these three have been and are 
engaged in a triangular stri^gle, in whioh, so lor, the two 
former have rather had the worst of it. In ono of tiie 
counties, (Orkney and Shetland, tlie third class, being unin- 
iliiential and unsophisticated, did not come to the front. The 
election turned mainly on the qualifications or disqualifications 
of the eaudidaUit^ ; and, as was natural in a county with few 
* 0 |iening 8 in life for enterprising men, the Chairmiui or Director 
of several Ckmipanics, with the patronage of small posts in 
his gift, was preferred to an Irish tailor from Limerick with a 
suspected leaning towards Home Rule and few or no appoint- 
rnouts to give away to young Orcadians But in the two other 
countiei^ Kincardine and Forfiur, the Whigs and Tories have 
. beau driven from tho field, and the farmers have triumphed. 
They are united, and uadar the Ballot Act are fearless ; and 
they turned a dW ear to every candidato who was not pre- 
to pledge himself to redrew what they conuder thmr 
grmadoei. A landed proprietor with local influence ond popu- 
larily issued a UbenU address to the electort of Kinoardin^i, 
and a C^nservativo of large possessions in the oouuly and un- 
iMundedwealft Went down to *‘prcMpeot” die constitueucy- Bui 
the Qonservative went stiajgbtwi^ home again, and the Libend 
com iM owmre a vote outsUb bis own park gates. Ad 
Indiaa Gaoeialy uAoie o^daim nponthe constituency resssd 


on some ooUnexion or relatioasbip with Josarn Hume, came 
forward hi die Radical interest, pfoiuised otreiything the farmers 
wanted, and was carried by acefamatioD. In ForJbv a looal 
Baronet (who was aleo an honours man at Oxford), backed by 
the Whig influence of tlie Dalhousis, PAKHimx, am Soutmew 
estates, was early in the field proeiaimifig wbgt at last 
SfiDANll dlfttion would hove been considered adirsimed opmiens. 
lie canvassed the county, adcixossoih meeting afier meMDg in 
the sanguine hope of seeming a vote of coniidenoe, advoeating 
Young-Oxford Liberalism, offered to surrender his own opinions 
when they were opposed to tliose of the constituency, and to 
sit as their delegate, but it was all in vmd. l%e hard*headed, 
horny-fisted iartiiors of Kincardine did not wunt a delegate. 
They considered Young-Oxlbrd Liberalism to be erode and 
sentimental. They thought the candidate doubtful ntion hares 
apd rabbits, unsound on tenant right, and shifty on hypothec. 
They would havo none of him, and now an orator from the 
tovrn of Aberdeen represents, as an apostle of the fiiimers, the 
important county of Forfar, where till this year the territorial 
influence of tlie Daluousie family W'os unshaken. 

And while in the North political power lias thus been sur- 
rendered to the new Third Estate, tho prospocto of the other 
taro are even darker in tlie South. In the former case the 
Tory party were at least dignified and self-respecting. They 
abstained firom intermeddfing, and left the Whigs and fiirmcrs 
to fight it out. It is otherwise in Wigtown. In that county 
tho struggle has hitherto been Ijctwoeu the Gallowav influence 
on the Tory and the Stair influence on the Liberal side. At 
tlie last election Lord Galloway s eldest sozi, whose accession to 
the peerage creates tho vacancy, defeated Sir Axnasw Aomew, 
Lord StaiU's nominee, by a narrow majority. Now it is 
I^rd Stair's eldest son wiio comes forward, and bis opponent 
is Lord Gallow'ay's noininoe, a Mr. VaKs Aonkw. Lord 
Stair's son issued his address on the i fth of January, Mr. 
Vans Aqsew issued his upon the I5tb. The former candi- 
date promises to support die greiit Liberal party,” the latter 
to support the great Conservative party.” The Whig will help 
on Liberalism by abolishing the law of hypothec, Kurrenderiug 
hares and rabbits to the tenant, and securing to the tenants 
their unexhansted imj>rovcments. The Tory will help on 
OjTiscrvaiism by securing to the tenants their unexhausted 
improvements, surrendering hares and rabbits, aud abolish- 
ing tlio law of hypothec. And, in order that there may 
bo no misandersumding as to tho thoroughness of his 
sentiments, ho unnounoes that, to changes, wo must 
follow tho wishes of the communhy. All power really rests 
with tho masses, and ultimately their wislics must ho carried 
** into effect.” If the shades of the great Dcndases, who, in 
the body, ruled Scotland not much more thau half a cen- 
tury ago by hangpig or transporting any of tlieir country- 
nion wdio hazarded such opinions, take interest in tho local 
politics of the present day, their minds must Ixi strangely 
perplexed by tho vagaries of their old paity. The Tory 
candidate for the mobt exclusive county in Scotland abolish- 
ing the most sacred of territorial perquisites to gain a seat, 
and enuxfciating doctrines of tenant right and mob rule, is 
indeed a spectacle to move the spirits of die mighty dead. 
But tho worst of it is, that it does not move the Wigtown 
farmer any more than YouDg*Oxibrd Radicalism moved the 
Forfar farmer. Since these addresses have been issued the 
farmers have held a meeting, and aro not satisfied. Vopyhkit 
vknt cn mangeanty and the Siicotch farmers arc still hungry. 
Their success in the North has emboldened them in the 
South. Rightly or wrongly, they look uj^xm hyjiothec and 
ground-game as doomed. They expect a Law to secure thorn 
ill their improveincntH, and they ure still asking ibr more. Tbeir 
programme of the tuture comprises the abolition of all feudal 
restrictions affocting l;md ; the aliolition oi' tho law of entail ; 
destruction of deer lorcsts, and limitation of flying game ; and, 
finally, something not very defined in their own minds, but 
which Inis an affinity to permanent tenure of their lauds. This 
Just branch of tho programme is fortunate!} still enshrouded 
in tho foga and.mista of an indefinite pur^se, aud has not yet 
received articulate public expression. But its bearings arc 
clear enough. iXigU fiirming is sucli an expensive operation, 
the soil demands so much, fencing demands so much, Jaboiu 
is BO extravagant, improved machiuo:y is so costly, laliourcri 
require such good houses nod so many c»nif rta- --<ill of which 
wo farmers must supply — that leases aro of kittle valuo to us. 
Nineteen years and a iaigo expenditure of capital srs requisite 
to get Urmi into order, and twenty-five or uhiti:/ to niiiko 
them remunerative. U is our capital whicii iuiprovet die hind, 
and it is the landlord who reaps die benefit. Ninet^n years 
run out and we have had no return. At the expiration of our 
faasss lente sea raised twofold cr threefbliL if w«s get our 
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fams again, mtq pay tho landlord a premium on tho use of our 
own capital ; and if we do not renew our lease at those high 
rateSi we are turned out of tho lond in which our capital is 
autiItj and have to begin tlio wliolo thing over again with a 
dimlniBhcd capital. It ia cheaper to buy the hnd and pay 
mgrtgago and it in tho landlord must be made to aelL 

The farmer and proprietor must he one. The ideal state IB one 
in which some fifty years honco farmora will become pro- 
prietors iind proprietors will become farmers. 

Tills, or something like it, ia the Scotch farmers' dream of 
the future, and it wouIR appear os if thoy hope, bit by bit, to 
mako it a reality. At the last election tbreo-fillhs of the 
Scotch members went up pledged to support the farming 
interest. At tlic next election, if things movo onwards at the 
present pace, no candidate will have a chance in a Scotch 
county who is not prepared to do the bidding of tho faruiurs. 
Five years ago Mr. Bisigiit expressed Lis sorrow for tho poor 
Scoten laird as the most unrepresented of mankind. But oven 
ho could hardly have foreseen such blank annihilation ns ia 
now foreshadowed. It really is full time that diey should 
bestir themselves if they mean to retain even a semblance of 
political power. Whether thoy am going the right way about 
it or not in NVigtowushiro is another question. It is not 
surprising that thp sou and heir of what is called a grc.at 
Liberal family should come forwairl as the farmers' friend ; 
and perhaps it ia only by inducing such inoii as Lord 
Dalisymplc to stand that the representation of Scotland <*an 
bo saved from falling into tho hands of stump orators 
and adventurers. It is another matter when a candidate 
comes forward to solicit tho suffrages of the great Con- 
servative party and olfers to pledge himself to vote with 
the party led by Lord SALisimitv and the Bench of Bishops 
on general questions, and with the member for Leicester on 
(lame-laws, and Mr. Bradlacuh's friends on land. Lund 
transfer is no doubt a Tory principle,” but it ia fof that 
party to say whether thoy desire their principles to be curried 
out by forwarding tlio programme of tho Land and Labour 
League. 


Mil. AYRTON’S lU'LFJ?. 

T he vciy clear, unanimous, and decided judgment of the 
Court of Qut^en's Bench on the appeal i'rom a conviction 
by one of tho police magistrates under tho I'arks Regulation 
Act sliould set at rest any doubts tliat may have been enter- 
tained as to the authority of tho Crown over those domuiiis. 
A few months ago a number of agitators thought fit to hold a 
public meeting in Hyde Park in order to express their 
contempt for the (lovernment and to defy, or, as thoy Ciilied 
it, to tr.st, tho law* Their only reason fur*boldjng the meeting 
was that it was known to be a violation of certain rules which 
had been issued by tlie Ranger and tho Board of Works 
under the Act of last Sesuiion. If there had been no rules to 
violate, they would have had no object in doing what they 
did. They took particular note of certain things which the 
rules posted at th^ gates of the Park forbido them to do, and 
deliberately did them. The pretext for tho meeting, which 
was to get up a petition in favour of the Fenian prisoner's, is 
of no coDSoquencc. It might have been held in a regular 
and legal manner, but the persons concerned resolved that 
everything they did should bo in contravention of the law 
as laid down by the authorities. The police allowed the 
meeting to take place, but summoned the ringleaders before 
a magistrate, and one of them was convicted. It was 
an appeal against this conviction which tho Judges of Uie 
Queeti’a Bench had to consider on AVednesdz^. The ques- 
tion waS| wherher the Ranger and the Chief Commissioner 
of Works had authority under the recent Act to enforce the 
rules widi regard to the delivery of addresses and other 
matters. The Act contains a series of regulations as to 
certain things which are not to be {)ermitted in any Park, 
except in accordance with tho rules of ihe Park ; and it au- 
thoiises the Chief (Temmiasionor, or in certain cases tho 
Ranger, to make such rules as may bo necoasary. The Act 
further directs tnat these rules shall be forthwith laid before 
Parliament if Parliament; is sitting, or, if not, then within threo 
weeks after the bcmnnlag of iho next lesion ; and givea power 
to either House of Parliament by a simple resolution to annul 
or alter any of the rules within a monih alter thoy aico laid on the 
table* It was contended m the part of the app?llaay thav dio 
rules could he enforced untD. they had been submitted to 
Parliament, but tho Court bold that the rule.': came into 
operation os soon os they were issued by the Ranger or Chief 
(Tommissionor, and that Parliament had power only to rescind 
tliem* Whatever may have been the intention of authors 


of die Act, tlicre can be no doubt that this is its plain 
and literal meaning. It is obvious that, if Parliament in- 
tended that tho rules should not bo operative without its 
assent, Piirliamcnt should have said so; os it did not say so^ 
tho Judges declined to assume tho existonco of an intention 
which was not expressed in tho Act. The counsel for the 

appellant did not venture to suggest tliat Die Luuv cuu.r 

JrsTicG and his colleagues might discover Uio iniention 
with which tlio Act was passed by an examination of 
ilie reports of tho debates. Tlio Judges liave already 
quito enough to do in trying to understand Acta of Parlia- 
iBcnt, without attempting to understand tho speeches of 
mciubt-rs. It was ])roposod, however, that tho Court should 
consider whether tlio rules wore reasonable; but tho Court 
very properly refused to consider anything oxcopt whether 
thoy came within the scope of the statute. 

Mr. CnnKNi:, the counaol for tho appellant, happened in 
tho course of liis argument to liglit upon an unfortunate 
phrase, lie spoke of the coiumoii-Iaw rights of the public 
to tlio use of the rarks, and the Judges w^oro down on hiin 
directly. Air. Justice BLACKitruN observed that, if the public 
had any rights ui commun law with regard to the Parks, he 
had never heard of them. Ho had always been under the 
inipre.'^sjon that tho public had only certain privileges, which 
wore exercised on sullerauco by leave and license of the Crown. 
The ('I1J1.I' Justice and the other Judges took tho sfime view. 
Ii£r. Chli.ke confobsod ho was ^Mather startled ” to hoar this 
opinion. He had always supposed that the Act itscli' 
rvcognizecl certain public riglita, and only rogulalod the 
OKercIse of them; but Mr. Justice Mui.uou explaiiiod that, 
on tlio contrary, the puldic had no rights until the rules 
were issued. Mr. Jufiiicu Blackburn added that the public 
never had any rights beyond tlic right to use tho Parks in such 
numnor as the Crown chose to permit. After some further 
discussion, it began to dawn on Mr. (Jueenb Uiat the Court 
put the Crown in the position of a private owner, just 
as if the Parka W'ere the property of private gciirlo- 
iiien, and he was obliged to conresa that, tiller this 
surprising discovery, he could carry the argument no further. 
Mr. Greene has evidently some ratlier confused ideas as to 
tho nature of public rights. Another of tho rights for which 
iir eoutouded was the right of rioters to be arrested by the 
police and marched oiT to the lock-up. He complained that 
tho police did not interfere with his client when ho was 
engaged in breaking the law; and Mr. Justice Blackrurk had 
to ask whether this argument was really put forward seriously. 
As the counsel answered very frankly “ No I ** the Judge had 
to fall back on the assumpiiou that it was a joke. It was 
not perhaps a bofi joke in its way, though out of place at the 
moment. There is a Comic JIhtory of Home and a Comic 
lUatory of England j and wo believe there is a Co7nic 
atone. If there is not, here is a capital opening for Mr. 
Greene; and one of his funniest chapters should be that 
on the <x)mmoa-law right of the subject to be taken up by 
Uie police wiieu he misconducts himself. 

Ill support of the supposed public right to the use of tho 
Parks Mr. Greene referred to usage. But what has been tho 
usage of the Parks 7 For some two hundred years or there- 
abouts the Crown has exGrci.sed absolute .authority over Hyde 
Park. It has made rules, has altered and repealed them ; it 
has conferred privileges and withdrawn them. It has fl:^ tho 
hours during which the Park shall be open, and oRided 
what kind of trailic shall bo admitted, and what people may, 
and what they may not, do in the Park. Once the Park 
was kept as an open common. ARerwarda a wall was 
built round it ; then the wall was pulled down, and railings 
were substituted. At one time fairs and races were allowed 
in the Park. Hackney carriages, which are now excluded, 
were formerly admitted. At the present moment, as any-* 
bmly can see who chooses to walk that way, tho use of t^ 
Park Is regulaUnl in the most peremptory manner. There are 
parts of the Park where people may drivo, and parts where 
thoy may ride, and other parte are reserved for pedestrians. 
Thf»re is hot even a right of way through the Park, and tho 
Orowii can shut and open tho gates when it chooses. There 
is no common-law right to ride in Rotten Row any more tlian 
there ia a common-law right to set up booths by tho aide of it, 
or to run rooes along the Ladies' Mile. The Crown, in the 
exorcise of its proprietary authority, choo.soii to permit Rotten 
Itow to bo used for riding, and forbids fairs and races; but, if 
It choa^ it could allow raoos and iiiirs as in other days, and 
tun. Rooteu Bow into a flower garden- As Chief Justice Cock- 
evKN said, wlmtaver enjoyment of the Parks tlie public may 
have had has been entirely by the grace and &vour of the 
Crown* In one sense tho Crown is, no doubt, only another 
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mime for Parlmmeiit,. and tho Parka may he deicnbed as 
ptiblio property* But that does not alter tho foot tbati as 
vro have lepeatodJy pointud out, the authority of the officials 
who represent the Crown over the Parks corresj^ds pre- 
cisely to the authority of any private owner. The publio 
has no more right to hold a meeting in Hyde Park than in 
Knowle Park, or Blenheim, or Chatsworth. A miwtlng may 
be held if the proprietor chooses to allow it, but not other- 
wise. The mistake which pervades tho whole of this foolish 
and discreditable agitation is* that the right of ^the public to 
use tho Parks in such a manner as the Crown or Parliament 
may choose to allow is confounded with a supposed right of 
the public to use the Parks exactly as it pleases. It is just 
as W'ell that it should be understood that publio property is 
not at the disposal of any meinbors of tho community for 
any purpose to which they may at any moment take it into 
their heads to apply it. 

Mr. Gladstonk unfortunately is not an authority recog- 
nized in Westminster Hall, or Mr. Gueenu might have 
cjiioted him in support of his curious theory as to the common- 
law right of tlie public, or rather, to speak correctly, of a small 
and disorderly portion of tho public, to override tho autho- 
rity of Parliament and the rights of the Crown. When Sir 
A. Goc&buhn was one of tho law officers of tlie (rovern- 
mont he gave an opinion as to the audiority of the Crown 
over the Parks, which was endorsed by two other eminent 
lawyers, .and which wsts identical with that now Laid down 
by the Court of (jucen's. Bench. !Mr. Gladstone was a 
member of a Government wbicii took steps to act upon thm 
opinion in 1 866, and we nevor heard that he remonstrated with 
his colleaguo, Sir Geokgk Guky, for the courso he was pre- 
pared to pursue. But soon aftorwurds Mr. Gladstone found 
himself in Opposition : .and when the Government of the 
day attempted to carry out tlio instructions which their 
predecessors had drawn up and left in the [dgeon-holes of 
Downing Street, Mr. Gladstone discovered that the rights of 
tho People were sacred, and not to bo mciisured by legal 
precedents or opinions. Tlie practice of using the I’arks for 
otlior purposes llmu those of r<»croatioa and exercise is, os the 
i.!uTLF J usTTCE remarked, of modern growth, and has certainly 
been productive of something more than casual incon- 
vciiieuce. Tho meetings in tho Park may not matter 
much, comparatively spenking, in themselves. They are, 
indeed, a serious nuisance, and some day they may lead 
1.0 rioting aud bloodshed. But alter all tliat is a compara- 
tively small part of tho mischief connected with them. The 
great evil ia die blow which has been struck at autliorify, and 
at the very principle of authority. From the first it w^us 
obvious tliat the ineotings were utterly illegal. They were an 
invasion of tho common-law rights of tho Crown, and thoy 
wero not sanctioned by any Parliamentary enactment. But 
at tho time they served a ptarty purpose, and were condoned. 
Mr. Bkioht and Mr. Gladstone not only countenanced, but 
encouraged and invited, those breaches of the law ; and one of 
tho ringleaders has been promoted to tho Bench. Whether 
moctinga in the Parka aro expedient or uot, there can be only 
one opinion as to the pernicious consequences of the policy 
which has been pursued in regard to them. Grave miscon- 
ceptions on the subject have been produced among ignorant 
and violent classes of tho community, and everything has been 
done to weaken autliority and to bring the law into contempt. 
Mr. Ayjiton's conduct with regard to the Park liules appro- 
priately closes a series of blunders which are almost criminal 
iu their wantonneas and imbecility. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE SCHOOLS. 

I T la a distinction of our older English Universities that they 
• have a life in themselves, and do not draw their vitality from 
tho State ; they neither take its money, nor do they^t protection 
for their degrees iu tho way of exdusive privileges, luving thus an 
iiiborent life^ they can shoot out in various directions, and they have 
uccordinglymstitn ted various kinds of exaniinAtioi]fl,some for youths 
nnd some for women, all over the country ; not that it was their 
ospecifd businesa to do so, but because they saw certain educa- 
tional wants, and also saw that they could meet them. A foreign 
University has its duties laid down by tho Govommeot. and wotud 
no more think of stepping beyond them than the Homo Office 
would think of busying itself with the Fine Arts. Indeed every 
^ Government department is usually on the look out to avoid having 
extra work thrown on it. ^ 


showing a hciltby independent life ) but we can well undent^ 
that persons at work In the Universities, without being obstructive, 
may think It right to warn these bodies that they have higher and 
more especis] fiinetioDS than that of superintenmag the secoodaiy 
instruction of (he country. 

A Germio Professor, who, with his national hAbb would look 
Rrst to the interests of learning herself, while we in Englaod look 
chiefly to Uau loaiaoni would jolQ io t&eiB OOtM flf VUnlDff. 
He would, we tbink^ gladly rcoogmise in su^ exU^ont thiti ** Im 
in every limb ” wbicn he bas been taugnt to look for in onr 
English community, and the value of which, since France has 
shown the weakness of a dead mechanism worked by one him 
engine, is gettinf^ more and more understood abroaa. But fie 
would say something like this : — See that there is no danger of 
your leading people to forget that your proper function is liberal 
education ana tho higher leoniing only, that os a University you 
must bo judged by your action on tliem, that all else is subsidiary. 
What eeems to the mass more immediately useful, more bearing 
on ‘br&od and butter,’ they will think ought to be the main 
concern with you. Do nothing to countenance this Impresuon. 
Your iirst duty to England is to be the sanctuary of the highest 
cultivation, especially in those studies which are not pursued for 
gain. You have sti^ out against tho thousand quackeries ^ the 
ago, maintaining, what in Germany no one doubts, that to form is 
no less important than to fiU. You have kept alive in the counti^ 
li good standard of thorouj^hness and excellence. You wJU have 
to tight a battle to maintain this ; for a despotism of mediocrity is 
threatening our civilisation, and it will try to (u-ush all greatness 
—Intellectual eminence amongf the rest. Don’t weaken your- 
selves by extending your front overmuch. With anything like 
technical education you have nothing whatever to do ; technical 
skill moots with rcadv markets, and the market will create a 
supply for itself. No iloubt you may properly see that those who 
are coming io you are well taught, and in so doing you may 
render somo help to tlioso who are going elsewhere ; but do not let 
voiirBolf bo pulled off your own footing through holding out a 
helping hand." 

Somothing like these oracular utterauccs would be heard from 
our Professor, and we should be inclined to think his warnings un- 
called for, and Havouring of the invetemte German way of looking at 
things in the largo ” $ but those who liave had the patience io read 
the letters in the Times on the recent Conference of Head-Masters 
will find tho goneralitica of onr weird German friend translated 
into the particular and the palpable. Stmie of the schoolmasters 
seem to think that the Universities exist chiefly in order to provide a 
market for every kind of ware thny fabricate. They are clamour- 
ing for ** encouragement ” from without for every item of common 
school instruction, as if they had lost the power of rewarding or 
stimulating thuir own boys. By encouragement ” they seem to 
mean ihiit every single thing they teach should be made tho sub- 
ject of examination at the Responrious or the Littlego. Surely there 
are now Schools at Oxford and Triposes at Uambridge in eveiy 
branch of learning Which is fitted for examination : even an ordi- 
nary degree can bo taken vid chemistry, or history, or botany, or 
almost anything you please. But these examinationa are too re* 
mote, they say, to act on boys at school ; hence they call out— with 

We are they who ought to speak ” reverborating throi^h all 
they say — for the introduction into the first Universi^ examination 
of all those subjects without which no gentleman’s education is 
complete.” 

Now, if one conclusion more than another has worked itself clear 
os regaras the action of examinations, it is that a pass examina- 
tion ou this microcosm principle is mentally iqjazious. Wo eves 
believe that tliis' pullmg many wim at onee will be found 
to be both physiologicalW and p^choloffically destructive} and 
the only end answered by a multiiarioua coume ia that 
the teaching body may thrust its programme in the face of 
the publio and say, teach all taesc thmgS} if our pupils 
forget them it is their fault; we saw that they knew them once.” 

to avoid diverrity of subjects, you offer a mat number of 
alternatives, then you destroy the unity of teachinff, and 
bring about tite evils which the masters very rightly coiuj^ain of 
in the multiplicity of Entrance Examinations. Subjects may be 
of such a nature that, though excellent for education, they may be 
so ill suited for examination as even to lose a great part of their 
educational effect when they are studied with a compulsory' 
examination in immediate view. A tutor and his pupils may 
read Shakspearo tether with tho greatest advantage, hut 
as soon as the pupil is drawn mto tiie whirlpool of an exami- 
nation he will study nothing but the introductions, and tho notes 
to tho bard passages, and the study ceases to bo beneficial A 
knowledge of modem languages may be easily tested by (txamina^ 
tlon, and it is proposed at Cambridge to admit this m place of 
Greek for candidates for honours; but these subjects are attended 
by this difficulty, when we would award distinction by means of 
tbem^ that some of the candidates mav bo examined in what is 
practically thoir native tongue ; It is jcmarked that the prizes at 
school in modem languagea commonly fall to bc*;V) 'c/ith fomigu 
names. 


. . _ This is not our department ” ia their 

bodies who are doing their own wov’ 


^d wno min emuMt about it, are not so particular in mapphg ji*t 
the bounty of their dutiei^ although they will be sensible enough 
to know that If they m too diffuSvo thov wUi effect rotbing. 
We welcome then these expanshms of tJnivenity action, as 



m-Uii 

o;'hnowhd^-t 

Lvioal ExAuiuations or for aome Uiiiveri.’ty or \Vlegf WviUt.ahip ; 
3:id tiS debates abtut examinations and heir action m constantly 
going on, we may fairly suppose that t.hc Universiucs ar«$ 
acquainted viritb their own spmalit/, and thal they know what 
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Hmt want to elTect by their own examlnaltoDs, ami may be left to 
what is best'Itvr their own atndents. Moreover, we are 
told that one-third of the nadergroduatcs do not eonie ftoni 
aetovds at all, and the Uuiver9% in firamingf its syatm muat not 

iMite those out of imideroiiofl. 

The Coinmittefi of Ifead-Maeteia^ two yeors aso, laid before the 
Uni verities certain propORitions ; amongst oiher things 
invited tlio lJniverMtif?» both to examine aod their schools. 

A Government inBpe|tioa waa threaUmed, and it was thought that 
an iaspetaitm by a Board organized by the Universities would hi* 
iKScepted by the Government. The Universities promptly took 
elepa in the matter; oonferences of Committees of the Universitios 
with each other and with the Head-Masters were at once held, 
and the outline of a stdieme has been drawn up. sSome Muster» 
object to it; nothing yet ever satisfied «Jver\bodv. The pressure of 
the Government it now less folt. Mr. J^we's pletisant proposition 
to auli^ect our great schools to the hands of uur Inspoctors of 
Xational Scl^oole, with regard to spelling and arithmetic, has ditul 
ont ot mind, and sooie of the Mastera tiiut particular ofijections 
t» the pHJfticular form of action propo«?od. ft sih*iiis to u.h that tho 
i|M5llon admits of solution on the simple principle that tho.^o who 
like it should ad<ml the proposal, and thatthoi«e who do not Khould 
leave it aWne. The controversy would h avo been some w h at loch ni - 
cal mid dry had not oao or two scholastic geiithnncn assorted their 
■nperiority to n*sidents in the Uiiivernity g“n'?rally, and shown 
how preposterous it was to suppose that they eoulcl submit t(» 
inspection at their hands. Seh^dnstic c<miintiiulies in contined 
kmkies are prone tu a self-coniplaceiiov wldeh out Germsii 
Biand would recognize as a variety of •* TKleinahidtorei.’* We 
rather gather from the tone of the^tc writers that the only 
pefs«)n whom they could trust to judge of themselves and of their 
Woi'k wotild bo tt being so rarely gifted that we doubt whether 
the Government or any other hotly could command liis services. 
At this hot Null of all their object ion lies tlio niientioa (not ex- 
pressed), “ WJiy should we be iusi>ected at all ? and we are not 
indispus»‘d tu join in this tpiestiou ns far its ciuiccms tho.se of tho 
drat-grado schools which are most under the public eye.. On the 
large schools public, opinion acta freely ; the Vatcrfamilias who has 
a complaint is only too well pleased" to write the Ypn'r, and 
inarch«'.s .>ut of his club a larger man in every dimension when lie 
has se*‘ii himM'lf in type, iiud feels that he is agitating s«n*ii»tv 
•^unbekn iwn.” It may be true that a boy who conies to u 
stationary jxmlion soitiewliere in the tiftli form’ knows little in the 
classical * and next lo nothing io the modern department; but 
would any in^p«'ction remedy this ? Possibly th«» may in 

some cas<‘s be too largo; but the Ma.sU*ni me able, and work 
themselves to death. The evil lies in parental indulgence, in the 
all-iiinvirtanoe of e:isc and winusenitMit, which is impres.^ on the 
boys, not by word, but by the siuvr agency of doing.i,in every hour 
of their home life, and ill the consei(uent*tMirrcrit way of thinking 
want of Mtum'ua :imong tho boys. The?*; clefecfc? iiriginale 
wHh society rather than with the sofiooK nml would not U? re- 
moved hy inspection. On the other Imiid, in manv schools there 
u vigorous w’orii inning on throughoiU, every kiiiA of material is 
made lo loceive .all Uie poli.*4b it can take, and ibis kind of con- 
scientioins work would be best brought to light by :i system of 
inspection — that is to say, by an inquiry into tho .slate of ew'h 
eiaw in the school ; for to test the condition of each which is 
what some wcni to undcrataiid by insp“< tion, would bo too costly 
ill money and Mon'over, even if the Govoninient does not 

step ill — and wo think that the Ti*cent correspondtuice will lead any 
functioiiury who has not a passion for hot water la keen as clear 
of iirst>grsde ^Jio<dmaaieni as ho can — the Guvi'rning Body may- 
wish to have, if not yearly, yet from tinio to time, u thorough in- 
vestigation of the stale ot their .school ; even a Head-Master may 
lie glad of such infurnintion, and in i-oso of any nhnrtcotuiiiga in 
the lower forma miirlit feel his hands at.rengiboii»id In dealing with 
that easily aggrieved pei-Mjimge, the nssirttant master, by tho 
report of an ind<qM;ndont. Ins;\ector. 

It st^ems to us then to b« dcsirablo that in the lirat instunco the 
inspection should be voluntary, and that the Bysteiii .should be left 
to grow according to its nicrits. Tho argument that Univci-aity 
Inapectors could have no compulsory powtirs t<cenis to n.s to tell in 
Anroiir of University inspection. Kacli fioverning Body v.ould 
decide whether to have its school inspected or nut ; if any duiibts 
dbout the state of the school were atloat, public opinion would 
enforce such an inspection, ^.specially if the means were ready at 
hand. Government Inswciiou could hardly be so plastic; more- 
over, the presence of a Government Inspector in a school would 
give the &iys an idea that it was not tney themselves ivho were 
being put on their trial so much os their masters. They would be 
beeiittht to see that there was a greater person in tho worid than 
IB. Biisbv, and then tho Boctor^s authority would bo gone; 
Wkeieas boys are used to University examiners, examiriAtJon 
npd inspeetioD shade off into one another, and there would be no 
vhtm of «teniiil authori^ m the plan proposed. Again, if the 
Qofenunent nndertook inspection, they would be expected to 
indttde sooitoiy and disciplinaiy matters. An Inspector is usually 
wild about oubio feet, und would drive House-Masters into furv 
by meosuriiiff the bedrooms. Now such mipervbton, though in some 
coses desirable b tittle required in the ftrst-giod-s s^oob, becauso 
tkemothm of puplb ore so keex. abont such matters that a Master'*! 
JiitOKst. Is Invmved in providtog nil xnatcrird comf<nte for hb 
boirdera, and thonrosefit boarding-houses compete in luxaiiotis 
arraagemeota 

Tboprapdaa) of the Vfdvmitimmowk^ to little moib thnu an 


oiler to unde^ke methodically and generally what ‘has hitherto 
been done withont system and on a small scale. Cambridge has 
rnall j iwgiiectai of late about a dozen schools a year, but University 
vjmivwrs me provided under the statutes of most sphook, snd 
thcro U BOtblDff to prevent these fichnols being examined just os 

they wore before. The clriof change proposed is that the 
fixiimincrs shall b« appointed, or at least ^proved, by a Board 
fvirmcd of inombers of both Universities, which might lay down 
a few general instructions for tho mode of inspection, and 
in the tirst instou*.^ receive tho reports, which they would 
hiind over to the Governing Bodies, it is mode quite dciiir 
tiiat tho functions of the Xiu^pector do not extend to ra- 
])orting on whnt should be taught, but only to show how ikr 
t Uv tiMching is efltfctive. When we see tbu names of Hr. Bradley, 
Dr. Kfimotly, aud Dr. Westcott among tho promoters of the 
Kchoiue— and m, we may suppose, probable members of the 
Board — wo cannot but ihiiilc tiiat the schools will iind 
I hat they arc in the hands of those who ore more hkely to under- 
staud llicir wants thun any Goveniinont Commission. Further, 
th*» Mii!>lcra of schools are IbcMnsolves usually itiembers of Cr»n- 
vot-aiiou or of tlie Seriale, and in that capacity they have a voice 
in regulating thc^e matters. Any new measures will be discusaod 
whtue they cau lie present and speak, which is material as 
flifording thorn the feeling that they are themselves acting on 
tlieiiisclvt^s, and not subjected merely to action from withont. 
Apiiii. ( he finaiicial as|>6ct of the matter gives a result in favour 
of the (Jiii\eraity plan; for wo find, by contrasting tho fees 
paid by iho University to Bxaniiners witli tliose paid by tho 
ri\il b'iTvice Comniis.ion, a vast diiroreuce in favour of the 
foriiic*r, while the work is done just qh well, and in some 
cases done by the very sajne pt'oplo. This comes of what 
\v».* said at the oulset -tho difteiviice btJtwcon woiking for a 
body of which a man ioruia part, and doing work for soine- 
b'jilv else. ^ But in addiliuti to tho Kxauiincrs Ibo Government 
woul(( require a Board of good scholars as a council of educa- 
tion to organize and sup<‘riulcnd, and the moiubers of this Board 
would liHVti to bo higJil\ paid, wliiJu tho Universities will provhN* 
nil the udminislratioii. and lind men of the higlie.^l capacity to do 
it gratuLum.^ly. >\ow‘ as the country is not to pay for the 
education oi tho hiLdier i:lus.-*cs, tho money must bo extraoted 
from Ifio flcl)n“U; that is to :?ay, it will coiuo out of tho pCM'koU 
either of the 5'^•hoollnfl^llIr.s or of tho paronts. So that the puhlii: 
Is jfiteixvted in ciiiphning the rhoap**.-^ jii.'u-luui ry. 

The Uiiherdly lusncx'tors, w« may siqipose, would ha n}>point(*d 
by the above-iiamcd Board for a sh';rt period*— say tlirce yeara at 
iirfet. It by no means follows that they should be Uiuversity resi- 
dents any more than thtj Local Bx-Hininew aro. Tbo.-^e liispectt^rs 
who rtcquitt»‘d theu)s»jlve» satisfactorily would be re -appoiutod, and 
thus we should seciiro at last, by a kind of seieutiou, a body 
ol liis|rt*ctorvM more likely to be etficient than if titcy had hold 
life appiiiulrneuts, as GoTcnimeni oiliciaL* probably would. 
Moreover, considering as wo do that indepeudenco is tho life- 
blood of educational work, wo think that the schools are aafer 
with the Uaiversiticn — who have n common cause with the 
bchooU ill this poiut— than iu the hands of a Gv^vemuieul depart- 
ment, for the uiliciftl spiiit delights in hard lines. In Trance tho 
toaclicK declar*; that they are " oju^assmalcd by “ r^lmneuta- 
tion.” 1 he Masters in Kiiglund would huvo to be on the watch 
against tho Oovcrnmeul to see that their control did not exteud 
itself from the inminer to the matter of tho teaching. Let it be 
rcoolli'cted, that whenever tho schools have come into the hands 
of the Government, irhoobnastm have ceased to be produced, 

altliungh great scholars may have been schoolmasters. 

The tone of the kto correspondence may bring about .some 
opposition at tlio^ Universities, espccinlly with those who ore 
mainly interested in the Universities as seats of leaxiiuig* ^omc, 
too, may think that tho Universities already havo their hands 
full. These points wo must leave to the resident^ hut 
wo do not SCO that tho prograiumo of tho schemo goes 
beyond what we should be j^od to see the Uiiivorsitics taEing 
in hand, if they have the mtsans ; and they have had so much ex- 
perience ill cirganiziug extensive systoms of exominiition that they 
moy b»! trusted lo judge of tboir own competency to do well what 
tlicy undertake without delriniont to their nigher functions. 
Whether school iuspectluii be generally adopted op not, we hope 
that the. propfisi^ ‘^lieoving Examinations” in tho whole work of 
each school will be carried into elfect; and we quite concur in 
the wisli expre!3sc»d in the recent letter of a Head-Master, that 
ihh may lead to tho discouragement of the system of special- 
izing a boy’s studies too early, Tho Universities, we Mieve, 
ore alive to the evils which have arisen from the present 
open Scholarship syrtem ; and we think that the projected fiwd 
may be the means of bringing about that joiat ocuoo between 
the Universitjes for want of which they have drifitod into a 
s).«tem which hardly any CoU^e approves, but which each most 
adopt, or be content to go without its shore of the a ble r young 
men. * ^ 


M xonruis. > 

N old eoDtroveniy sprion up afresh at the death cf every xe« 

- markable man upon whose merits there hoe beea any eoD* 
siderablo divergence of opinioii. Each side hMaoonnMiiuaoeto 
allege in defence of its own view. We sho^ oot eaealr^oi 
the deed* urges one pasty ; iad the other replies theTw ehodld 

speak the truth uf every on^ deed or Oliver Vndoobledliy this last 
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doetdne 1 im an appoint advantage in point of ainceiity and 
honeatv. la thm not aoniethiog offenaive aoout the audden wange 
of ammient which fellowa the death of such « man ae the late 
*Rmji«rar of the Fveoeh P Wlitm people ^ho have been denoaticteg 

hiiii whilat aihro as a tyrant, a traitor, and a corrupter of Jsoeiety, 
anddenly affect a genofoalty which no longer coata them anytliing| 
and grow nendmentnl over the coffin of the man whom they turn 
to revile, la not each generoaity more inaUlting than continued 
antmoaity ? The team of cnemiea are not a prom that they have 
ceased to be eneimea, but merely that they have ceased to be afraid. 
They were libellous before as they are now hypocrilieal. The 
ffnenda of the decenaed are excusable if they reject such po^thumoua 
praisea wi^ araething like disgust, flattery of the di'ad ia merely 
satire in diaguise, for every good word implies that the dead man 
must have had aome exceedingly bad ^[ualitiea which prevented 
even hia better qualities from being recognized during his life- 
time. The rule, therefore, should be, uncording to some pemuna, that 
death ought to make no diderence. When a murderer is hanged, he 
ia not converted into a saint. Death places a man beyond the 
reach of our hostility ; but whatever lessona should llo drawn 
from his career are precisely the same before and after it baa 
reached its concluaion. Tho only difference, thoroforc, should be 
that we need no longer stimuliite hostility. The judgment may 
be delivered without the passion which was pardonable during 
the beat of conflict ; but th«.* judgment itself should not be in any 
way altered. We can afford, it should be said, to regard your 
wickedness without active indignation now that it can lead to no 
frash crimes j but what was wicked remains wicked to the end of 
time. 


So finr, indeed, there cannot be much dispute ; but such reflections 
are not decisive of the controversy. There is, in fact, tin obvious 
alternative. The maxim of speaffing no evil of the dead may be 
interpreted to mean that we should bold our tongues if wo have 
nothing good to say. Or, if absolute silence be iniposi^iblo, we 
may, without conceHling our unfav ourable opinions, prefi.r rathor 
to dwell upon that side of a man's character which has been least 
objectionable. Why, in fact, should we think it incuinbent upon 
us to Buoi up the good and bad quiditiea of our neighbours us 
soon as they have left iis? We aro altogether tiio anxious to 
oflect an accurate clussiflcatkin of men's characters, and to place 
them distinctly amongst the Bh«M;p or the goats. Innumcrahlo* 
historical controversies are carried on as to the iascrutable question 
whether somebody long dead should have a black or a white mark 
placed against bis name. Why place either? How ore we ever 
to say wtmctly whether Cromwell or Maiy Queen of Scots 
belonged to tho saints or the sinners? Is not that rather a 
question for schoolboys than for grown-up men? A favourite 
morion in debating societies used to be that the character of so- 
aud- so ia deserving of ndiiiiration ; but, as we grow older, we dts* 
cover that our opinion of human beings is not to be packed into 
any such summary fonnula. We leaxn experience the infinite 
comnlraity of human impulses, and the imposidbUity of fairly on- 
ravelling w the complicated akein of motive that goes to deter- 
mine our own actions, to say nothing of tlie actions <if other 
people. Who are we that wo should profess to penetrate the 
boaoina of our neighbours, and by some ipiritual calculus to sum 
up jpxeciaely the value of the good and the bad ingredients ? By 
aumcient care we ciui airive at some kind of knowledge oi what 
people actually did ; we inny be able to decide what was Crom- 
welN system in Indand, and whether Maiy did or did not blow 
up her bushand with gunpowder. In a rough way we may infer 
something as to the qualities by which such actions were prompted. 
It would DO difficult, fbr example, to approve unequivocally of a 
lady who should be demnnatmted to ne a muidereas and an 
adiiltoress. Yet even in such a case it ia not easy to say how 
much allowance should be made for a vast variety of perplexing 


for motives which at best we con very imperfectly analyse, Htill 
less Is it easy to say how many good qualiries may remain unex- 
tinguiahed side by side with groat vices, and unable to rcBtrain 
their posaemors from grievous crimes. Hero and there is a 
man who is nearly all bad,^ and another who is nearly all 
good. But in the infinite majority of cases the problem la so 
oomplez as to evade our feeble priwers of analysis. As a rule, it is 
better to decline an impracticable task. Even aiuongst our own 
friends whom we see daily, and whose conduct may be tested in 
an iiiffnite variety of ways, we are genemlly. bewildered if we 
' attempt to place them irrevocably in aome mental pigeon-hole ; 
irndweme constantly maldng new discoveries which show how 
little we could have predicted their action under somefrsah combina- 
tion of dicumstiinces. Why riien endeavour to pronounce con- 
fidentfy about people at a for greater distance firem us, of whose 
chaiaeter we can judge only by remote inferences fWnn uncertain 
cri^nee ? We can in some degree trace out the consequences 
wiiM have flowed from parriemar courses of conduct We can 
^ the work done by one man has fallen to pieces with his 
aeath, and how the work done by another continues to bear fruit to 
So far we may infer that he laboured on 
of a amd or an unsound princide; and we mmr be grateful 
to mm or pi^ hun acoordingly. But it is quite another thing to 

te a good cause was actuated by 
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side has a monopoly of the truth ; and it is to be &ar^ that, if 
good cAusea were supported only by mao of mfrespondiagly good 
character, they would have a very smaU mioanty of detendeii. 
As a nile, In ffkCt, tho condimiEiation of some ooDSpiciious actor 

means tlist we are opposed to hia paite. A Ihroiestani aiguas 
that Maiy must have cumiuit^ murder t^useber theology was 
wrong ; and a Botnan Catholic that Cromwell must have been a 
hypocrite because he did not believe in the Popo. The calmnm 
with which pcO{ile set down ci'«*ry ct>n8picuots adversary of their 
own opiniona as wicked, though admittiiig in geneiul tonus that 
virtue is not confined to tlieir own party, shows how valnelM 
are most judgments of cbiwacter. The circumstance which la 
roost distinctly irrelevant is tlmt which has practically by iar 
the greatc.st intiucnce on tho verdicts which we pronounce. The ten- 
dency is curiously illustrated in Mr. Carlyle's writing Kbgarding 
history as the record of. the ochiovements of a tew giants sur- 
rounded by a vast multitude of dwarfu, he always attributes to 
Ilia heroes a distinct oonsciousness of all the results that flowed 
from tboir actions, and infers that thrir motives were correspoud- 
ingly excellent. Yet surely it is a very ‘ro-Hh assumplujii that 
bocausc Frederick, for example, conferred great beneiita upon Uer- 
iuany, therefore the advantage to (Germany, and not the ad\Hnttige 
to bis own private interests, was his gutdro^riiK'iple. The liiAh 
would seem to bo very different, when unygreat political change 
is aseful to the mass of mankind, it is generally the plain interest 
of some diatiuguished leader to place himself at the bead ef the 
resulting movement ; and it generally follows that we are quite 
unable to say whether selfish amtetion or a wider patriotism de- 
termined his actions. Did men Ime Cromwell and Napoleon seize 
the g(»vexnment because they thought that the national interest iw 
quti-cd it, or becausn they wished to be rulers ? They criuld jwbably 
nf>t have answered tfac question themstilvea, and it is rash to give 
any decided answer for them. 

The inference would seem to bo that wo should be much more 
cautions than wo genomlly aro In expressing an opinion about men's 
chaiactera, whether dead or alive. We can very safely leave the 
question in other hauds, and rather coniine ouneives to the results 
of a man’s actions than attempt tho invesrigariou of tho hidden 
sources from which th^ flowed. In short, it ia a sufficient reason 
for not speaking evil of tho dead that we are for the most part in 
great ignoranoo whether or not he deserved it Tho rule, it ts true, 
applies equallv during a man s life ; but it ia chiefly on occasion 
of his death that we are tempted to place ourselves in the judgment 
scat and sum up aa though wc had all tho evidence before m. It 
would be more becoming at such a rime to feed the depth of our own 
incapacity, ^putations of evil motive are so te excusable during 
a man's ufetime that they may torce bin to give on account m 
himself, and keep up a due sense of responsibility. It is extiemely 
desirable that a man should bo cxmipolfed to make the purity of 
hie motives as plain as nossible ; and the greatest pressure we can 
put upon him arises imm tho free cririeisiu of his aiitegonistSi 
When he is dead that reason passes comparatively out of sight ; 
he is no longer responsible to any human tribuniu $ and we may 
fairly recognize the impossibility of making any exhaustive summiuy 
of his motives. The feeling which leads us to attempt such t 
task is indeed natural enough, and requires some sort of satisfac- 
rion. The death of a great man is the iflosizig scene of a striking 
drama. If his career has any coherency and comptetonesa about 
it, it teacbes some lessons, though it may leave us in utter dark- 
ness as to the actor's own qualiries. Why, it may bo asked, shculd 
we bo more affected by the death of toe Emperor than by the 
innumerable tragedies that aro being acted allround us? ThousandA 
of other people are 'dying in torture in hospitals and in hovels to 
whom we are more closely related. Many of them, it may be, 
have led far purer and nobler lives than any Minister or Emperor 
in the world. No gleam of secure bMpineas may aver nave 
brightened their erustonce; whereas the Emperor, hSDwevermelan-* 
cboly may have boon his last days, bad soma twenty yean of 
exuberant prosperity. Is it not unphilosophical to be mure ailede<l 
by the death of tho shiglo conspicuous person than by the death of 
the thousanda ef follow-creatures whose sutferinga have been quite 
as' poignant, and, it may be, less merited ? Tho answer is plainly 
that it is not a question of philosophy. If wo endeavoured to 
distribute our sympathy in accumte proportion to the mate of 
Buflbring, we should, according to the common illustration, be 
more moved by the destruction of a million of men in China 
than by the slaughter of half-a-dozen passengers in an English 
railway accident Fortunately, however, for our peace of mind, 
we do not deal out our sympathy after this teshion. The effect 
upon the imagination is the measure of our feeling. A single death 
in our immoiuate neighbourhood affects us more deeply than any 
number of deaths in a remote country^ not merely ibr arniish reasons, 
but because we can realize the details with incomparakly greater 
disrinctnessL On tho same principle we arc mnufsneed by the 
death of any distinguished person. We do not go through a 
starisrical calculation as to the exact amount of sufferiug pTojf 
dttced ; but we ate moved as we arc moved by a tragedy, it is 
a question of poetry, not of reasoning. An incident which forms 
part of history movec us, not merely by its own intrinsic impor- 
tance, but l^ all tho assodstioDi which it brings up. The death 
of an <dd woman in ifas next sueet may sadden ua if we happen 
to know her, anu snggost some reflections ;^a ssnitsiy refoi^ 
The death of a man who Ims played a cunsdciiotis port on tho 
stage of Euitmom. politics carries the mmd backwanb uuu ^ 
wards through a long seriee of the most eventa The 

mail’s own pemmisl Intexeat rinks ont ci norioo in comparison 
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with all the ^flections aiiggastod his aharo io a groat hiotorical 
process. And thareforo pcraonal dislike is out of place^ because 
it Tuigarizes the sontimeuta suggested. Mere antipathy to the 
iiidlTimial sounds paltry and pitiful in presence of thoughts as to 
the interests of nations and of mankind at large. ^ mind 
should be raised to a region whei» all porsonni dldikes aiMm 

infinitely p^tty And ContemptiUe. Tbe tone of feeling most in 
harmony with such roAectioiis should be too solemn to admit of 
tho intrusion of our little antipathies. AVo should bo rather die* 
po^ to feel how imperfect are the judgments which we pass upon 
eacli oilier, and to regard censorious verdicts as something promno 
in the presence of loitier interests. Truth, of course, should not 
be saenH^d ; noiSNhoald we speak with aUected kindness of one 
of whoni we really dSsspproTe. But the expression of mere party 
or penionM feelings is out of place at such solenm moments. They 
may^ be right or wrong ; but they jar upon us like a false note in 
niusici at a time when our minds should bo attuned to 4 deeper 
strain of emotion. 


TIIE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

X^llEN Britain first at heaven’s command arose from out 
V V the AXUTo main it was a very little place indeed, being about 
turolve miles by twelve, or under a hundred thousand acres, form* 
ing in a wide sea a small island now known ns the heathy hills 
of the Loiigmyud and the Stipeij^ stones on the borilers of Shrop- 
shire and Meitlgfunotyshire. But this first gem of the ocean was 
not, in a geological sense, destined long to maintain its place above 
those ancient waters : for lust as the unnumbered islands of the 
Pacific are now slowly siuidng and being swallow'ed up in grow- 
iug reefs of coral, so this nucleus uf old England sauk steadily into 
a sea W'bich we dare not coll primeval ; and, as it sank, the |iebbly 
beach, strewn with bones of old cuttle-fish, heads and tails of 
trilobites, corals, Pentameri and other shells, crept in and in upon 
the land, till at length tho lost vestige of what we can hardly call 
our island disappeared beneath the waves, and its pla<*e for in- 
calculable cycles of time was known no more. As the island sank 
deeper and deeper still, thousands of feet of Upper Bilurian strata 
gathered thick above it ; and tho old life had long before almost 
all died away, or, like Attorn, been translated ’’ into a newer 
series of forms. 

The physical relations of all these strata to each other was still 
tt mystery to geologists long after ** Father ’* Smith had conquered 
and reduced the (’arbooiferous and Secondan ar«ius almost to per- 
fect order. Nearly all that was known of the rocks of Wales was 
that, from tuiderncath the Old Bed Sandstone, called by Smith 
Red R/utb and Dfmetone^ there roso, in the loud of the Cyinry, 
certain slaty ro^ known to miners as Killas. Hero was an 
almost unknown laud tempting the ambition of any one fd)le to 
bring order out of chaos, and in tho fulness of time Sedgwick 
and Murchisem marched into the field, conquered, and took pos- 
session. The first, full of energy and power, struck at once into 
the mountain tasuiesses of NorUi Wales, and in a series of brilliant 
operations he brought nearly the whole of that tumultuous terri- 
tory into subjection, and reduced it into comparative order, in spite 
of all its faults and convulsive throes,- and called it (’ambria. In 
like manner Im mastered the wilds of Cumberland. The second 
went to work like the old soldier that be was, and, fixing his head- 
quarters at Ludlow, at the bottom of an Old Bed Sandstone escarp- 
ment, he established a basis of operations ; and thence, creeping 
into the interior, he steadily advanced his lines westward along the 
scarped cliirs of Aymestry and Wenlock,- tbrouirh all tho terntoiy 
of Caradoc, down into the interior of South Wales, and gave to 
tho whole conquered region the name of Silnria. At a period 
somewhat later De la Beche with his staff again overran 
the whole of Wales, and the separate kingdoms of' Cambria and I 
Silttria were by him merged into one, while sundry allies in the 
North reduceci all the South of »Scotland, from the Mull of Ual- 
loway to the Lammermuir Hills and St. Abb’s Head, under tbe 
same dominion. 

But something yet remained to be done before these more 
ptinfitive parts of Great Britain could be considered as fairly 
vanquished. Accordingly, after two successful campiuj^s in 
Russia, the old Silurian chief betook himself to tho mountains of 
Scotland north of the Great Valley, and in three gieat forays 
revolutionised the country from tbe Grampians to Capo Wrath, 
converting so-called dead Azoic msss^ dimly misunderstood and 
iininteUiupble, into well-proved Silurians, charged in some places 
tvith on old-world life. But a involution that abolished all old 
titles North of tho Grampians was not effected without imposition. 
Shall Ben Imwers and mm Nevis, Ben More and Ben Mic Duibh, 
and nearly all the ducal territory of Sutherland, be hoisted up in 
thh scale as a comparatively now geological province without re- 

S ard to the time-honoured^ nomenclature of the mighty Werner, 
amieson of Edinburgh his lieutenant, and others their loss 
powerfal followers P Shall the soul of Lyell be made glad and 
the ghost of the great Hutton look down and smile approyingly 
while the prmitive images so long worshipped of Gneiss and Mica- 
sehist, Chmrite and Tslo-slate, Quartz and Crvstalline Limcsbme 
axe cast down and denuded of tbe halo tfiat glorified them 
in the eves oven of their high-priests, and invested them in the 
eves or' Uie people with an antiquity bh dim and aacred that 
oven tc dlstnro it was a sin F What toon shall remain jt prime- 
val faith P Scarcely a vestige. And must its few remsiniug 
muiisters, shrinkiug* from the light, feci that they ore doomed to 


fall into the ranks of those ^'partial spirits ’’who still aloud 
complain,” and " think themselves injured that they cannot reign ” P 
But what availed the despalriug wail of votaries for deities dis- 
poBBOBsed ? They were doomed to << receive the truth to whom 
Hwas pain to hoar ” ; and in this manner the foundations of Great 

Briuin wot. .oewna «t a BQiia ttuS, lesdng, towerw, od older 

provinces, fragroeuts of which here and tiiere peep out in the 
stormy Ilobrides, and on tho still vexed shores about Cape Wrath. 
And just as from the dirintograted fragments of the old Roman 
Empire the modern nations of our Western world were formed, 
so by the crumbling waste of old Siluria the Old Rod tiandaUme 
grew around and over tho ancient nucleus. Above its waters 
stood the Grampians, tho mountains now called Cumberland, and 
icebergs dropped their stony Ireights on the storm-edged 
hhores. Thus old matter was reartanfl^ and accreted, and 
insenAibly passed onward into that period when tho growth and 
doatb and slow decay of dim and dreary forests in huge peat 
mosses and intcrmmable fiats resulted lu the burial of that 
vi^gotable wealth which men call coal. During the process of its 
formation land and water alternated in tho same area hun- 
dreds of times ; and so vast was the period consumed in these 

r rations, that in what we now coll Wales the oosly relics of 
earliest wood lie ten thousand feet underneath tiie hiffheat 
buried forest ; and between thorn a hundred terrestrial sunaces, 
each one of which bore vegetable growths which, had men lived 
to see them, would»hnve seemed each in itself as venerable 
as those vast forests of the raoderu W'orld that poets misname 
primeval. 

Change is the one mat law of the universe, and with growing 
age and slow physical revolutions all this came to an end ; and 
vriien, in a succoediug epcx;b, the great ice-formed boulder beds 
known in Germany as tho Bed-dead-liers, and the Magnesian 
limestone had been laid in salt inland seas upon ibis our land, 
with tliese died out the Inst dwindling rolics, few in number 
and filirunk in eize, of that great old life which heretofore 
peopled the world. Then camo ** an awful pauso prophetit: 
of its end ” ; the Palscozoic succeHsion had ceased to be ; tbe 
old times were gone for ever ; and as wo iniperfcctly read it, a 
great gap appears in history between that closing scene and 
a newer life wliich links it to oiur own. A volume of old-world 
history has, in fm:t, not yet been altogether found. Society is 
very slow to change, and if new and changed forms liavo grown 
from older lives, the lapse of time between tho dead old races 
and tho new Jifo, that spread across our world denuto.s a period 
.80 vast that the^ huinau mind loses itself in the vain attempt to 
realize its moaning. 

Had we space to rehearse the remainder of our alory, we 
might indite the history of the arid shores of tbe great bitter salt 
lakes which, in times cmled by the Teuton Banter and Kmper^ lay 
partly within the bounds of Britain : and later still of that bocoudary 

E ortion of our history whou a land called of liiassic and Oolitic age 
ly huff submerged, and in a subtropical sea bloomed as a group of 
beautilul islands fuatbeivd with coniferous wood, Iree-foms, and 
araucariiis, roimd whose sunuy shores cuttle-fishes innumerable 
darkoood tbe sea with squirtings from their sepian ink-bags, in 
their elfurts to escape from g^littcring honty-scaled fishes, them- 
selves the prey 01 giant - fish-lizards, and their swan-necked 
nUios tbe plesiosaurs; while above, thu air was darkened by 
tho wings (rather small) of Hying dragvns. Along with these, 
a relic of tho good old brnchiupodus molluscs, rhynchonolla 
and terebratula, battled well and successfully to nold their 
places in an altered and upstart lammellcbranchiate marino 
world, along with wh.ich fantastic ammonites shoved the old 
straightforward orthoceras and the simple goniatiie aside. FVom 
this luxurious state of afiairs the country rose again into 
greater promineuce ; a wide-spreading land prevmled, and a vast 
river roiled its waters into an estuary (by modems called tbe 
Weald), where reptile would-be two-logged bipods devoid of 
feathers, the progenitors (?) of birds, apw tbe graces of geese 
and men. How long this state of anairs lasted no man as yet 
knows ; but this we Know, that it was brought to an end by the 
swidlowing up of so much of Great Britain in the sea that only 
the tips of its mountains were bared to the air, while all the aur- 
rounding ocean was being overspread with deep layers of chalk. 
This period of depi-ession came to an end at length, and Britain 
once more lifted up her drocming head, and rose to the day- 
star, in llmeA callcMi by men Eocene or the Dawn of our pecu- 
liar day, when beautiful things wore made now— paliootheiia 
and deer-like anoplotheria. Tnoso were the ancestors of all our 
modern types of mammalia, and during their time England was, 
perhaps, sometimes united to the Continent by phyricsl ties now 
nappiiy severed. 

Common historians are apt to attach undue importance to the 
of their own immediate times, and thus it happens that 
in some political histories the whole histoty of Great Britain 
before the Norman Conquest may be sluxxed over in a shorter 
space than the lastoiy of the Reform Bill of 1832. As we 
approach our own day we are inclined to run wild in that 
direction ; and therefore, reveieing the method adopted by MacaulayV 
in bis wonderful summary of the Roman period of Britain, we will i 
attempt to compress the main histotyof our latter days inafewUMS. 
We have said that England was joined to tiie Contment in Eocene 
XinwiB, Since then it has been aisunited and rejoined to it again 
and again, and by some it is believed that in those middle-aged wues 
called Miocene- tbe fl/st great migration of the immediate ancestors 
of the present northem zaammaiia migrated to omweiMnes, niore 
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9lua atate of things^ shifting vet the same, continued for long 
periods of time, both before and after those dark days whra, like 
antarctic Vietonaland and Greenland^ Britain was shrouded in snow 
and thick-libbed ice. and terrestiiul life for a time may ha^e 
almost disappeared. Twice at least was the land half lost in tho 
seal again to rise tip refreshed, and each time the banished 
mammals returned with now associates, among whom at last, 
wandering across the broad plains that Joined England to France, 
was the early race of mou. Then u>r the first time in these 
regions 

nei^'hing bUw\h wero heard 
Unheard boforo by gods and A’onderiug men ; 

and many animals, now domestic, mingled with the hippopotamus 
and rhinoceros, the ponderous elephant, and so many of those 
canuTorous beasts which still roam tlmiugh parts of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 'With these, man, issuing from Ills wigwams and 
cave^ long waged a constant warfare fur food, by no meiins 
over-nice whether he devoured a horse, a deer, on ox, a wolf, an 
otter, or a badger; and at length, having exterminated tho 
noxious coinivorn, he now enjoys his land all tho more that 

Its high uprosri'd and aliutting fronts 
The perilous narrow occun p'lris asunder 

from all direct neighbourhood with (vontinental allies or rivals. It 
will bo well fur all concerned should it so romnin till the inenuudug 
eccentricity of tho earth’s orbit shall bring on a now GlHciol 
period some fifty thousand years hence, and begin to banish man 
from tho Northern half of Europe. Into the polilleid situation 
consequent on that coming event it is, however, searcelv worth 
wliilo to enter nuw ; we would only say that it behoves the Minister 
for tho Colonies to see that our intortropical possessions are kept in 

f ood order for tho coming niigrtitiou, for the fortunes of the 
British Islands will then be far below zero. One cola cumtbrt 
remains— the universal northern ico-sheot may possibly solve the 
Irish diiiiculty. 
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JUDAIC SKItMOXS. 

i 7 HEN Qncen Elizabeth had any measure in hand, her man- 
V nor, we used to he told, was U) tune the pulpits,” Wo 
say as we used to be told,” beoHUso wo bavv not, fur the pur- 
noses of tho present specmliition, gone and minutely got up ilio 
historioal fact. Wo bow for once Ui the doctrine tliat truth and 
falsehood do not grtMitly matter. That is to say, tlicru mav be 
truth of another kind in a statement which is historically false. 
For some purposes a spurious document may prove as much as a 
genuine one. l\>r some purpose}: a romance may prove as much 
as an authentic history. Ana so. in some coses, a belief or tradi- 
tion, even a groundless belief or tradition, that a certain person did 
HU and so proves as much as if it had been the fact that bo did it. 
So in this way, if any pedant, if any searcher after minute anti- 
quarian arcuracY, should be able to show that there U no ground 
to believe that Queen Elizabeth or her counsellors ever used a 
phrase which seouis to savour so much of slang as that of tuning 
tho pulpits,” it will not giv^atly concern us. It is quite certain 
that something very like whiit is understood^by tuning tho pulpits 
did go on in those days. Tho metaphor, or soinotbing like it, was 
one hut unfamiliar in that quaint age. There is a story of a pair 
of sixteenth-century churchwanlens being called ou at a visitation 
to make a presentnient .os to the, state of the bells. Among the 
bells they presented the pulpit as a boll which had for a long time 
lacked a clapper. That is to say, translating tho piescntmeiit out 
of its allcgoncal dress, the pariah had been a lung while without 
a preaobing minister. AVe may well believe that, by tho time 
the boll was furnished with a dapper, it might bo found to need a 
little tuniug. No doubt, in those days it mattered much more 
than it does in ours what kind of note tho bell and its dapper 
gave out. To laige classes of people the pulpit was then, not 
only What it is now, but, what the parish school, books, newsitapem, 
lectdre^ penny readings, everything of the kind also are now. It 
was in wort the only way which largo masrics of people had of 
learning anything at nil. The church was the only place where 
they 4iad the chance of listening to a man who, if he did uot 
know very much, at least knew more than thomaelvcs. It was 
only in tho nature of things that tho pulpit, or, in the Innguage of 
allegory, the .bell, should in those days ring out a greater number 
of tunes than it does now, and tliat the tuning of it should bo 
looked ^ by those in authority as a more important mutter than 
It would ^ now. The tuning of the pulpits, in short, meant that 
tne preachem throughout England were bidden to preach in favour 
v_Sr which the Queen and her Coundl were devising. 

protty well tho only means which there was of pet- 
•nyttwg understood or known by the bulk of tho people; 
knd, could we same be done now, there me doubtless'still nooks and 

r. n f Sunduy sormcoL is the only thing m 

tho least degm of the aatim of . intellectual food wLich a 
B^y mople. ever have set befben them. In fact, we cmi conceivo 
that there are plaM ^ichheaidoMre and learned ino«c in the six- 
andwenteenth centunea tiimi thgy do now. They atm have 
aothiogbutt^ parsoBs a^n to enlighten them, and tho pas- 
ra'a smon is not so enlightening aa it was two hundred or thwp 
hundred yeaie back. 

tirt wefld„>»ie of the last things that we 
(Aould wHh would oeAf the to kni^ the praeSoaor^ ^ 


fiiiteentli md seventeenth eentmes in preacliing wW would lie 

commonly understood by political setmoua W'o have many reaeons 
for 00 wishing ; one of them‘perhaps is, that if the clergy were to 
take to prea^iiig political sermons, die mass of them would not 
preach such kind of politics aa we should wish them. Butwe joi||iiew 
purposely used tho qualification, what would be commonty under* 
stood by political sermons. That is, they should not so w follow 
the example of the ^ys when pulpits were tuned aa to preach for 
or against any particnlaT Oovertiroent, any particular candidate, 
any particular measure under discussion in Farliament. For, in 
the higher and wider sense of the word, we hold that they should 
preach political sermons — political, that is to say, in the sense 
ID which, according to Aristotle, tho highest form of the study of 
mau’s nature is the political science. Indeed, to come nearer to 
the range of what is ordinarily called politics, though nothing 
could bo more improper than for a preacher to preach on behalf of 
a particular candidate or a particular measure, yet it seems to mu 
that there could bo no time richer than the approach of a con- 
tested election in materials for a really faithful pastor to give a 
word of exhortation to hia people. The candidates must m very 
Imd candidates indeod if it would be thou^t to be favouring one 
side more than another if a preacher set forth with all boldneB»« 
tho obvious moral duties of an elector. It is surely the pastorS 
duty at such a moment to tell his congregation that it is their duty, 
as reasonable and Christian men, to use the rights which the law 
givea them soberly and honestly according to the best of their 
discretion. It can be no breach of the strictest impartiality to 
point out that the elector, as an elector, has a moral and religious 
auty, to denounce bribery and intimidation in every shape as real 
moral ofTencos. Such a "discourse would be full of politics, but it 
wouLl not be full of party politics. AVo should like to know 
whiit proportion discourses of this kind boro tour years ago to 
those dif>co\irsea which, instead of sedtiog furth the moTfd duties 
of the elector, stirred him up by party aiMilanmtion. by lavish use; 
of tho abused terms sacrilege” and *'cunfiscatloa«” 

The fact is that tho great mass of prcneliers seem really to for|Kt 
that those to whom they are spoakiug are Englishmen of tne 
nineteenth rtmtury. It is Btmngo how the Judaic leaven clings lu 
us. It is an inheritance alike from medimval and from Furitan 
times ; but it is decidedly a case of salt which has lost its savour, 
Medioeval pmacbera and were brimful and running over 

with Old Testament quotations and allusiona; but they never 
fancifnl that their hearers were Jews ; they never forgot that they 
were Eiifflishmen or Frenchmen of thetitoe in which they happened 
to live. The retorenocs to the elder dispansatioii might be allegories, 
or they might be examples, but they were all meant to have a 
very practical bearing on the state of things which was really 
going on then and th^rc. So the Furitans had a vast deal to say 
about Amalek and Moab, and going to meet the Philistines at 
Gilgal, but it all meant that they were to fight manfully against 
tho Cavaliers, or perhaps, in the moulh of a Scotch iTCSbyte- 
rian, against the Ironrides themselves. AA'e seem to live among 
tho same sort of phraseology without the same sort of ap^- 
calion. Tho preacher goes" on talking about Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, David and Solomon and the rust, till he has reversied 
the vision of Ezekiel and has successfully turned the living 
men into dry bones. AVe believe that it would bo quite un- 
orthodox to bring out tlie real historical character of the Hebrew 
heroes, or to make any attempt to set forth to the congremtion in 
what timo and country and state of society lliey lived. So to do 
would be to make them men — ^men, as an npostle himself says, 
** with like pasrions as ourselves ” — men who did not live in a 
sort of Nephelokokkygia created for the sole purpose of supplying 
toxts and pointing morals, but who lived and walked about, 
and did sometimes good and sometimes evil in the common 
world of their own times, difieient os that world was from ours. 
The New Testament, to do sure, widens our field ; wo get Greeks 
and Homans as well as Jews ; but all are to be dealt with in the 
same conventional kind of way, as if the people who happened 
to be mentioned in the Bible were a set of beings all by them- 
selves, and in no way partakers of our common human nature. 
The unhappy Scriptural characters get preached about and made 
into proverbs, commonly on the strength of utter misconception 
of some particular passage which forms a convenient text. Un- 
happy Gallio, for instance, has passed iuto a byword ^ the 
man w'ho cared for none of those things,” as the vci^' type of 
tho careless man who tokos heed to the things of hisi soul. 
But loolc at tho stoi^ itself, and what were the things that Gallio 
did not care for P They bad nothing to do with tho things of his 
soul at all. Tho real fault of Galho was a gross breach of his 
duty aa a magistrate. '*A11 tho Groela took Sosthenes, the 
chim ruler of the synngogue, and beat him before the judgment 
scat, and Gallio cai^ fur uono of those things.” That is to say, 
a shameful dlscurbanco and assault happened in court before 
his own eves, and ho did not do his duly in putting it down. 
Porhnps, ii, in tho days of Ibo Popish Plot, band of Lealou** Pro- 
testants had beaten the chief ruler of some unlucky hrn<lful of 
Papists before tho judgment seat of Sir Edmundsbuiy Uoafray. 
vhab earnest defender of the faith might have cared for nonv f 
ihoso things, as Callio did in tho iike case. Then :h'o eecord 
of Ihe two Pharaohs who appear in tLo Book of Exodus— -we oe- 
iioy<' that tho genuine En^ish Bible-reader or Bible-heaxer 
never fin^ out tnat there are twoPharachs in the Book of Ex;^ns 
—is held up as if he were a blasphemer of the seh^l of William 
Huftis. Avbatovm may be said fur the custom of Cheek, 
lAtin, and iKn^h translatan in piiitisg the word Lord <v h| 
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eqnivrtl-nt tJio HchTew of tbt^ IVity, it at kiiM: 

Diwkes nr!n«iMi^e nf the trcrda of i\m TX^ptian King: — "Wlw is 
th»? tlifit I should obey hia voiije 1 know not thd Lord, 
neitbffT will i let Israel go.^' The unhappy I'lioraoli liaa bo%;ii 
paHii:lied at over and over again, ns if lie had "deliedaiiower whom 
IQ UuMBamn breath he acknowledged as Ijfivd. \Ve hone wo shall not 
he Ihor.ght proinne, hut the exact parallel t j what Moses and Phn- 
riioh did siy woi^d have been if, in the time of the Indian Mutiny, 
a zealous InahmJn, wTiUliful ut grea.^rMl rartrid^a-s, had gone to tlio 
t{uverncwM.ieneptil of India ami “ Thus eailh Brahma, the 
Ood of the Hindoos, *\^'X joy p«;r>pio go, that thev limy 
me/” It would not h;:'** boon unnatural if he Imd got for 
answer, Who is Urnhma hat 1 ^h eild ub^y his voice? 1 know 
not Brahma, neillier will J let th** Hindoos po.” TJie much 
maligned I’hnranh is no c- “-f ious bla^pheinor iit ell; ho is at 
moat only an unbdiever. lie tuew tjorhinp of the Ood of Lraol, 
whose fintiio he had porhiip.'i boibri' heard ; he woraliipped 

Osiris and Apis and the otiu'r p-'ls of his fathers. The worjt 
that can be said of him is tiiat lie wjls le>s courteous to the 
preoeher of an unknown faitli 1h*in « ow n Adiielberhl and Edw in ; 
put perhaps, if Aupuatino and Piui’inii- had c*oni« from Wales 
instead of from Ituiiio, thev would hs-.ve irot no hotter answer. 


place, a man is still an Englishman of the mneteenth cental^, 
and is not changed for the nooeo into a Jew of the days of Ihe 
pri:iphettf, or even into a Corinthian or a Philippian of the days of 
iho apostles ? 

,■ ... ■■■ .■ ■ ^ ■ 
riUNCKSS CHARLOTTE. 

I T is imposdble to imagine a more pathetic or touching story 
thiiu iliat contained in the letters of the Piineess Cbarlotto 
which have just bt‘rn published in llio Quarterly The 

mdiappy domestic circumstances amid which the Ihrincess'a early 
v otininhood was pasiied wore pretty well known already from Miss 
Kr.ighl'vH gossiping diary and from other 0001*008. 'Her father 
bestowed on her a share 'of the dislike hecheiishod for her mother, 
and WAS jealous of her popularity aod of her importance as heir to 
the thnuit^ lie wished to keep her a mere infant as long as he conld, 
and would oven have been glad to get rid of her altogether. Ho 
was Cidd. ea]>ricious, and tyrannical^ and never hesitated, if ho had 
a oil mice, til strike at the mother through the child to whom in her 
gnod-iinturod, foolish way she was sincerely attached. The old 

^ Ijio'on luitf'd tlkc poor girl mom heartily than tho licgent did, and 

A Jew then, or a liomiin or im L.^vptlnn w^ho so far shares in I to< k a foinininc delight in tensing and humiliating her. Mbs Knight 
the iiftturp of n Ji!W as to ho spi ken of in the Old or New TVsia- i di ^iTihe.'i 11 dinner at Windsor on ouo of the Kegont’s birtJidays, 
nient, nimst not ho talked nlutut in a ^erlMl>Il ns if he were a re:il j when he toc^k no notice uf the Princess or her attendants, but 
human crcatiirt*. And it w’oiild ^ ^■iji if nnybody or*miy- I looked “as if he wished to annihilate iia^’; and when, on the Princess 
thing b-yond the two cover* of ll.^' Old and N't‘w Tostnni-iit ' dejMirlhig, it w^as expected ho might say a Lind word, ho was 

might not be men I ioiied lit all. \V - . 

sermons, not of such serirKMis ps 

PbuI’s are not afraid to pw'aeli !i^ raiionul I os rati'Unii | ng/unst a wine cellaret.” 


We nf I he oominnn run of ; fuind witli some of the other gueHis underneath tho table. That 
f)s tho Mild (^aiums of »St. ! was tho day when “ tho Duke of York hurt his head very seriously 
» raiiniiul I os rati'Unii | ng/unst a wine cellaret.” It w'as a IkuI business,” aaysptior Miss 

Kiiglishmen. Ju tho ViVnlsr ct»nvi»r:ti uifil tliev^* i** imI :i j Kmght. Tho Prini-cos had only 10/. a month fur pocket-moucy, and 

moro 1 hnn this at cnrd.8 at Windsor. The shah bv, 


word directly a<ldre$ised to ..f iho nijN't^^eiith n inorv 

08 such. If on\ thing out of ilie ^u'-'s vihetl range U .-pi'kfn of at 
all, it must only bo hy the d/irke^^L allii*ioiis, never hy iu «iW:i 
name. AVe rein ember a VniverMtx IVaclier, at thoAiine of ih.' 
Irisl) famine, talking of escuhuit wliieh has recently failed .** 

x\Tid wo remember the protest of <..ne of LU la-areis, “ If AIo>es 
and the Projilicts w'cic not n.^lmmed to talk vihout locks, onions, 
and cuc«inb(u*s, why j'lioiild A. D. bo iishnmed to talk abemt 
a potato? ■’ Then we remember very well in tho dais of the 


generally lOht i._ , 

m.ilieious way in which flbo was troaied hy Ihm* father iind grand' 
mother irritated and provoked her, and nuula her anything but 
d-‘cile. When fthc wroto to liord Liverpool to demand an esta- 
MUhm*'nt of her own, tho Kepent eompjainod bitterly to Lord 
wlii> deel.iicil before a roimiftil of Koynl Hig)ino9so.s, '*lf 
she Iia‘l bf'i-u my ilaughter. 1 Wiuild have locked her up.” This 
bi'Ui'.'lil lli»» poor IVineoss's Ijumiliation to a climax. “What 
w<'uld the King ^ay,” slu? exclaimed, *• if ho could know that his 


Rutwinii Wiir, how C!V«-n in the ptilpit iinm c-'inid not nhviiys k»‘ep | prand-dauabtrv has boon compared to tho griind-daughter of a 
themselves from a word or two (Ml the mutter ot which overv 011*3 j collier ? ” Jt is 


wafl thinking: but liuw ciindinly everything was veiled 
dark illuuim how warily did the pieat'her avoid any direct 
meution of 

Tliy nn \ the Tas ks, 

With ihiH*' IlnbylM.iuh 

as if both allko wero nations wliicb. like 4 . 1 ie donkey in another 
sermon, dcccre v forbade liim to mr utiou. Tu be sure wc remember 
a pvOiUrher <rti tho other sifb* who delivered a series of discours**.? 
Hgaiust Lord PalnierHou, veiled only cinder the sweet naice of 
N^bucljadnezxar. But we b'dievc tluit the prophet’s idlegorv wtis 
so succc^-isfully veib'd under the s\VMr.ir,ri.as of the iive (.'hnida^aii 
nvibil'.les thai the coiigivgation* never found out at whom the 
tiimdcrboltrf wrere hurled. The riilo scem.s to bo that everything 
which regnnls tho congregntjoii as au as'^cmblago of Lngli*hmeiJ, 
flft men living in a certain ago and a ceiiain couiiliT, n coiiutry 
which has n certain past hii^loiy and a certain pre.'*eiu condilioil, 
is to bu looked on as n forbidden .«nhji*ct in those disoourecs which 
ai*e intended to give religious and iuor:il in.slructiun to the men who 
live in that counlry and in that confliion ; that is to .^av, they are 
n«vcT to be spoken to directly about those things which it niost 
ctmeems them to hoar. To bo’ sure the day for .sermons is Sunday, 
and we believe that both Sunday book.** and Sundnv music mv Lniiid 
to be all about Jews, and that nn EnglidimuTi w-ould be looked on .na 
a prckfaiK* j[>e]>»>in who hud no right In .show hiiuaelf on s*) holy 
a day. AVe are taught iu thn OatecliUni to do our dntv in that 
atate of life to wliich it ahull please (.lod to call us, and that state 
of life is in our case a state uf life of Knjjlishmen in the nineteenth 
(Century. Now, a<dtiiig aside the exceptiniial class of discourses to 
be got IVottt Hp(?cinl preache.ra in apodal places, the oriMiniry average 
sermon never thinks of dealing directly and in plain words with 
tho particular state of life of those who'hcar it. W'e get, we dare 
say, very good dogmatic theology ; we get very sound general 
morality ; but it is a theology and* a morality which, so far as it be- 
longs to any particular time or place, sc*cm.s not to belong to Eng* 
land now, fiut to Judma in ages past. It w'as a comfort when sono 
time back we henisl in a sermon n rebuke to one c1a.ss of people w'ho 
were afraid of beiog called tJie parson s pet,” and of certain other 
persons “ who thought it charity to give to an organ-grinder In the 
Htroet.” It was a sign that we had got into an age and country of 
iMursous and organ-grindcr^in short, that we had wandered 
Palestine to England. 

Oar forefathers, in what people pleased to call the dark ages, 
were in this matter better uif, Wh«lfcv<*r may have been tbeir 
errors o-: supe: 4tlUons, th^ir religious aiid their national life were not 
dissevered The men who worshipped at the shrine of ISH;. Alphege 
40 * 8t. Thomas, of eit 3 :or Edward or of cither Kdmumi, nt least 
worshipped as Englishmen * their religious reverence gathered 
aroniid the^ worthies of their own land. AA'hen a popular loader 
died in a righticr.us caure, mrm pra^eutly honotired him os n saint, 
and the cutsimT ilcino could *mt hinder miracles being wrought 
by his 3*elics, Out of a system like this, made up of so much rent 
it go^ fUKl so much that is evil, why cannot we pick out the part 
that is sound and healthy ? AVuv cannot wc lenm that on a Bun* 
dqr as well as on another day, in church as well os in anotbor 


in t a pri'tty picture that if* prc*^cnted in Mi«s 
Knighl's pagiv, but we gclllie iuipri».’*.*5ion that the Ihinceas, though 
ba'llv uj*»*d, sometime.*! rutlier enjoyed tho squnbblings and con- 
IfUtion? ns enmo relief to the dull mnnr)tony of her life. Tho 
cnrreftp(^ndf‘»eo of which an ncrount isi given in tho Quartcfly 
tfhow.H, liow.wiT, that sbo felt acutely tho cold and heartless 
tnailmnit to which she was subjcjcied. Her mother quitted 
b(»r tiiilier’s liou.«»e soon after she wiw bum. and it was not 
long before tho baby Nvns packed off too: but not to a dis- 
tance. She was established, with a staff of governesses and 
iniiiiU, at AA’firwick House, a fiiiiul) building adjoining tho 
ganiei: (ff Carlton House; Her father seldom saw her, and it was 
only on rare occasions that she visit«»d the old Ciueen at AA’^indsor. 
But fvery Saturday afternoon rjio had a treat ; ^ho was taken to 
the hiMi^Vj of her other griindmothcr, the Dowager-Duchess of 
Bn.U'Wick, where she spent an hour or two with her mother, who, 
whiitover lier faults, w'as alwiiys kind and allectiouate. These 
Saturday aftemooflij tho'grtmt event.'* of her dull, neg- 

lected life, aud they were further brightened by the presence of 
ono or two playrnatCA, tho children of parents living at Black- 
heath, whi^ wfi-o pormiitid to visit her at her grandmother’s. 
These .*ind 11 few others rcmauicd her friends through life, and to 
on»* of them tho letters of which extract are now given were 
addresfipd. They begin in 1813, when sho was just seventeen 
yours old'. “The band writing is scrawling and illegible to a 
llegrcc, and bears evidence of her neglected education. Tho 
gniinmnr is often at fault, tho atvle stilted and pomponS| like that 
of the novels of the Inst century, with which she nad probably a 
large ncqiiaintimoo.” Siill they are full of natural and unalfected 
feeling. 8bo hopes her friends w*iU not forget her, and will 
“ think 8(^>inetiuics of her frtti\” Tho old Queen did all she could 
to kc»«p her friends irom her, and lectured her on princely dig- 
nity',” nt the sumo liino cultivating that dignity by snubbing her 
as much as possible, and keeping her p<?rfectly in the dark os to 
all the anangv'tnents of her estaolishtncnt. 

One day the Princess writes from Warwick House to say thai she 
is in town again, “ In every sense of tho word it is fbr good| as 
I am quite well again, and indeed foci quite cotnfortablo, as I 
Lave been qmH*' 'i'hcre could hardly be a more touching or 
suggestive description of her state of life. She bad oomo to con« 
sia*?r it her highest happiness to be let alone, to be forgotten by 
her father and tabooed by her grand mother, and to ba tnkea*)^ 
notice of w'hatever. There is a great party at Carlton Hpuae 
all the foreigners,” and she is as inUcu puzzled as pleased beeauds 
her fatlicr was civil to her. “ The Prince was in vmy great good- 
humonr with everything and everybody, myself not excepted.’’ 
It turns out, however, that the Princo haa his reasons for it He 
bad been planning a match between Charlotte and the Piinoe of 
Orange. Miss Knight tells us that when the Princess hSaid die 
was to meet thu Piltioe at l^y Ldverpoors she Mt cm a ttMefi 
which was hrr excuse for keeping away. She declared that 
he was so ugljr that idie was sometimes obliged to turn her head 
away from him when he was speaking to her; and die tdid Bfar 
Henry' Halford tbgt she would marry the Duke ^^Olonceitoi^ hot 
not the Prince of Orange. Of aU this there is no kenfloii in ttdl 
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cxnrapoodMoe* The FrinolM writoi at first aa if ehu bad baaiv 
latber takm by the Friaoe, but there can be no doubt that 
it waa her caferneas for releafie from the kind of aervitude 
in which ahe was then living, and her hope that marriage would 
procure her an independent eatabliBhxnont, which led her to try to 
persuade heraelf not to dislike the Prince of Orange. Aa tbe 
ufTiitr wont on she saw tnore clearly that tbe great object of tbe 
Itogent and of tbe old Queen was to get rid of her, at any rate for 
a Umei and that it wiuft intended she should live permanently 
abroad. <<My own family, and the head of it too. Is very 
desirous,*’ she says, I should leave this eonntry, which 1 cannot 
say I am, as I feel naturally excessively aitaehed to the country 1 
WHS born and educated in.'* Bho was willing to marry for peace 
and iudependenoe, but not for exile, and a fixed repugnance to tbe 
Prince took posaessioii of her. The writer of the ai'ticle in the 
Qmrtorly state^ on tbe authority of an eye-witness, that the 
marriage was really brolseu ofi' in consequence of a petty and 
tiivisl incident, which was cvictently only a pnotext The 
Princess a^ktfd her betrothed to ride with her in the riding-house. 
'When he objected, she reproached him with his wont of attention ; 
he gc't boriM with her vehoracuce, iiud left her to ** recover her 
temper.” She wrote to him the same evening to break off tho 
mutch, a resolution to which ho submitted more philosophicidly 
than htir father. We may Lnru to Miss Ivnight for the scone which « 
follawe<l. When the Uegcuit found that hia daughter’s dotei- 
luination could not be shaken ho was very cold, veiy bitter, nnd 
v«;ry siiout One nfteriio<‘iU in July he and the Pisliop of ^lis- 
hury cumn to Warwick liouse, and the Kcgcnt went to 
the ihincoss'a room. He w'as shut up with her tor three-quarters 
of an hour, and then the Bishop was S4:ut for. At tho end of the 
hour “ she came out in tho gi’cutost ag<ui3%” and told Miss Knight 
tlint sbo and nil the household were to be instfiutly dlp^misbed. 
’I’hen she fell on her Imecs, oxchiiniiug, God Almighty ! grant 
1110 patience.’* Tho Brince ilcgent ajiologized to Miss Knight for 
utting her to inconvenience, but he wauled her room at once, 
le refused to give any reasons fur thus turning her out of tho 
liuuso ; aud she replied with spirit that her father Imd eerved His 
Majesty fiur titty fuid sacritii od his hoallh and fortune in 

that ser\ ice, and it would bo strange if she could pot put herbclf 
to a little ineonvh'nietice on the ^amo account. Meanwhile the 
Princess had siip[»ed out of the llonwj, and was off in a hackney 
(Mib te lier uiother'a iu C^Jiinaiight with a ruah of great 

diguiUiries after her. After some *Mncking and bouncing,” as 
J-md hlldon culled it, hlie \viu4 recovered aud shut up in Cronbouriio 
J^iiuge at Windsor, with a set of strange atteudatitd. It was a 
rigid imprisimmeut, scurcely disguised. She was not allowed to 
see any of her friends, iind it was only as a groat favour that 
nhe was occasionally allowed to write to one of them. Letters 
from and to her were frequently interoepted. She \va.s tortured 
by the iudiguilics to whicU bhe was subjected, by doubts 
as to what was being said of her in the world outside, 
and by tho uncertainty of her po.Hitioii. Shu was like a rriminal 
coiideuined to execution, aud constantly expecting to hoar the 
fatal summoos. Homo uew proposal of marriage was evidently 
her dread. “ What may «>r may not happen,” she writes, God 
only C!ui tell ; for thoae who ore fiappy, looking forward is a happy 
reilcctiuu ; for thosu unhappy, a sorrowful one of uncertainty.’’ 
And then she speaks of her bitter nionification, heigh tenod by 
bod spirits and pi-esoutimeuts of God knows what,” and of 
“ pains and pangs that (H>iue sometinoes, and lualto cine think one's 
heart will uuito break.” Bhe sends her Liend some triding gift 
as a remeoiQrance ; it is all she has to offer of her owu, for she has 
no means of ouy sort to procure what might be more worthy 
yooar aeeeptnnce.*’ 

Afterwards she is back at W'arwick Honse, but sees nothing 
of her father, ** though next door.” lier situation' is still 
wretchedly nucertaiu aud uncomfortable. I always think rix 
mouths got over of this dreadful life 1 lead six months gained.” 
There is a wwkly visit to theatre or opera, and that is great 
delight; Miss (il’Neil b(i»ata evoiy thing that ever yet 'has been 
neon, or ever will be sgain, I thiuk.” A trip to Weyiuouth affords 
little sAacc. Her crocodile luck,” she leavs, pursues her, and 
her ** life is qmte that of uncertainty from day to day, hour to 
hour, and total ignorimce as to what my fate is to be, where to go, 
and how things are to be arranged.” ‘But even in her greatest 
trials she was always thoughtful aud considerate for othen^ and 
her letters are often more about her correspondent than about 
hersell It is evident from this correspondence that the Princess, 
though she bad seen Prince Leopold aud admired hiru, had never 
thought^ him as even a possible suitor for herwll’. She was 
oven under the impression that ho was paying his addresses to 
another yoimg lady, and antiripated notlung better for herself than 
q Ob ccsie^MNcsL It was in 1816 that tho Prince, to her 

•jurptisa, returned to Hngland to propose for her 
RegSBit was gracious and tho Princess, it will bo 
understood, threw no <^tiiSlo8 in the way. Her life had been one 

•nffared so much from coldness and 
wiust of empathy, her with Leopold was like the 

openfaig or a new world, a dark blaak day passing on the sudden 
inte imwriagB was perfectly happj« 

HjMr huAttod Swpulsiva character, and 

knew bow to check her ktBe viotencee ef laiiBiiafte or desaeaaour. 
She caUflA him Xhucmumtf"* Ikom hia phnim^lloaeeiymit, iha 
eh^dcmoement!*\i^goo^hu^ Her last letter 

isAatsdOeteher a4. hbe"contism» we^'«sheami«dte<d^^ 
asAMtiUbit Alurtflkbtlatershetrnidsndfc SOieinteBss sorrow 


of thenatloa was due rather to tho circuinstaiioes of her dentil than 
to appreciation of her character, of which, indeed, little wialoiewS 
except by rumour and oonjecturo. Bat it le pleaiMiat te team that 
she possessed qualitios of mind and heart which fully justafied the 
hope!i which were entertained of her, and tho ootbiuet •f 
w«ch wu |»rodaced Ity Iwr rad fate. 


O 


AHCUmSUOP MAKKING OK ULTBAMOKTANISM. 

N Tuesday evening lost Archbishop Manning delivered an 
nddsesB before the Catholic Aiisociation of Shetfiridon Ultra- 
mcmtanlsiii, which bo was anxious to vindicate the charge of 
being <q)po8ed to progress and patriotism. IBs argument, so far 
aa any argument can bo extracted from his easy flow of rhetoric, 
is tbe reverse of convinciiig ; but the discourse, if correctly re- 
ported, is so very rambling that we can but take the (mjecta 
membra as they occur, and make such comments as suggest riiem- 
selves. Tho speaker bogiiis by laying down as a umdameatal 
principle that the Catholic Church was isolated, being, as it 
was, a society knit together by its own laws, and having no ctm- 
tract (contact ?) with any other body.” And this^ be obaerved, 
had Iwen tho ca.te from the earliest days, when the world was 
still heathen. A Christian society was mm the first formed, and 
in later times, when Chribtianity became more general, Biere was 
still (F) an identity between the Church and the Governments of 
the world. Was that the case now F ” Jt appears, therefore, that 
at one time the Calholic Cbnrch had a verv close contract or 
contact — whichever it may be — with tho civif Governments, and 
that it is llieir fault, not hevs, that tbo contact or ** identity ” 
does not Klill continue. ** Three cunturies tbe North of GW- 
inany and Bngluud broke up tbe unity of the world and cast off 
tho h'gislation which had sprung up in tho Church.” For the 
world must, we presume, be read* Europe. And if by unity is 
meant political unity, as seems to be implied, under tho (dd 
Mizerainty of the Pope, it iiad been bnikeu up long before the 
itefonnatioD, and the responsibility of the century of religious 
wars which followed rests quite as much on the Catholic as on the 
Protestant side. Dr, Manuing adds that in the last century the 
Catholic countries of Europe adopted the same policy and com- 
pleted the Work begun by Luther, until at last they hod arrlvf^d 
at that greatest of ml impositions, * a frooijhuzcbin afroe Btiite.* ” 
How could Calliolice, who believed that the Church was one, 
idtfiitify themselves very closely with a State which admitted all 
creeds and all forms of woi'ship on tho same level ? ** This doc- 
trino — which, it seems, startles even Sir George Bowyer — is, of 
course, in stnet accoraance with tho doctrine of tho infallible 
Syllabus, which condemns tho niactice of tolerating a diversity of 
worship in Catholic Stutca, and tbo opinion that the Church has 
no right to enforce her teaching by temporal pemiities. But it is 
not Tory reassuring as to the progre^vo and patriutio character 
of Ultraniontanisni. There was a time when there was but one 
religion instead of thousands,” and had tho persecuting policy 
commended by the Syllabus been conristently carried out thiit 
time would havu lasted on; for ” Catholics, like tbe courtiem of 
Frederick II., might answer to Protestants, that there would have 
been only one religion still if tbeir forefatbors had been of 
their opinion.” This ’reminds one of M, Vewillot's well-known 
fttateineut in the Cniiwrs, though the Archbishop is natunilly 
more cautious in his language tliau the jonmiilist : — For my part, 
I frankly avow my' regret not only that John Husa was not burnt 
Sitonor, but that Luther vvas not burnt too. And £ regret fiulher,” 
adds M. Venillot, in apparent oblivion of Philip If. and 
Louis XLV., ^'tbatthero has nut been some prince suffiriently 

1 >ioud and politic to have made a crusade againac the Protevtauts.” 
I)r. Manning, indeed, himself nnts'au important limit on his patriot- 
ism when he accepts Lonl Denbigh's oft-quoted boast that he ta 
‘^a Catholic first, and an Englishman afterwards,” and justifies it 
by the ingenious plea that all goud Protestants would say they 
were Christians first, and F.ngli.'^bmen aftorwarcU. This may be, but 
an Ultramontane — and in the Ai'chbishop*s mouth Catholic and 
Ultramontime aro sync/n^^moue terms — means a good devl more 
than a Christian. It means a per.%u whose first and supreiao 
duty is to obey the behests of an infallible Pone ; and fiu more 
Uiau two centuries obedience to the Pope involved the refusal, 
under pain of cxcoramunicatiim, to aeknowledgo the civil supre- 
macy and independence of the Englisli Crown. 

But the Archbishop rejoins that no clistinctioT] cun be drann 
between Ultramontanism and Chriatiaiiity, for Ultnimnnta ihuu is 
Christiiuiity. “ The Chrif«tian world was moated by Chri*tianite . 
Christlanit^'wus the Church ; the Popes were the head^of the Church. 
7 %s Papacif tcoB Vttramunianum^ and IJitramontauisru therefore 
hod brouglit about the udvaDcement made up te tbe sixteenth cen- 
tuiy.” Ultramontaiiism, thcruibre, is not the cuemy, but tho origin 
and Jnsirumout, of prof^etes. On all which two or three obvious 
comments occur to one. In a cortuin if is true Limi iu the 
midcUo ages, while tbe clergy was tho only learned da-^s, thf 
Papacy w>ui mainly instrumental xn pn»n? iting the advance ot 
civilixation. But Ultnuoioiitani&m, ir tlie moucra sense of the word, 
is only a knndved years older than Proteelantim, and dates firom 
the Papal reaction against tbe retbrmiiig Oi^oUcils of the fifteenth 
centoiy* We are not ooucemod tc ouutraiict Aivhbisb^'s 
nSifirfiTm Sluit "It wobM not stop the sseldisg of one Joconiotxvu, 
•ad tlwt tira I«DMa^. wowM « jwt ra ^ 

when tfirided by a Catbalieas by a Ihotestsitt.” Bat bow far tbo 
s^teni has teffM to promotv even iiiat 4 »hil progtvf;^ of which it 
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has no pfirticiilar roaaoii to be jealouS| niny bo judged by a com- 
parison of the condition of Cutbollc and Pruto»tmit countriea during 
the ]a^4t three centuries. What it has done to slop intollectual 
pn)glv83 is still more miepicuously exoinplilied in the mongm and 
fitiirited litoraturo of Italy and S|)aiii, niid may bo learnt from a 
iitudy of the decrees of toe Inquisition and the Index during the 
same period, lias Dr. Manning ever chanced to meet with a 
pamphlet, g^ene^ly attributed, wo believe, to a priest of bis own 
dincosoy which lias jrun through two editinns, on The Pontifiral 
J)eci'i*es AgahiU the of tM Earth Conmlcn tHn their Ecaringon 

the Theory of Advanced Ullranumtani»m ? 'J’lic learned author, after 
proving conclusively that the opinion about the motion of (ho earth 
which is now held bv all educated Catholics was formally 
condemned by the Holy See ns heretical and fnlee, and that its 
nutliOTs were compelled turetractit'-acundemnatioa afterwards 
solemnly ratiiied by a later Pope (Alexander YI1.)| in the DuU 
Xhfmui BUiU9 up tho roBulls which 

Galileo’s cose incontroverlibly teaches.” 'Mlomo — i.e. a Ptmti- 
dqal Gongrogntion informtul by tho Pope — ^niay put fi.>rth a dccUion 
scieutiiicslly false and doctrinally errimeous. . . . The Pope may 
call upon a Cathulic to give unreserved iissent tn a judgment doc- 
trinally erroneous. The Pope mny command a 1‘oiitificiU Congre- 
gation to promulgate as a pait m tho teaching of the Holy Catholic 
and Apo.<ttulic Roman Church that which is scion tificnlly falec and 
doctrinally erroneous . . . and use his authority ns INtpe to in- 
docti'iuate tho Church with a false opinion re.*«])ectiug Holy Sci'ip- 
turo.” WV have referred to this pnmphhd for the purpose of 
showing, and that on ('alholic authority, that if tho Papacy is 
Uitramontanisni,** UlU'auionianisiu has not boon .mo favourable ns 
Dr. Munuing appears to suppose to scientific progress; and be 
mu^t bo aware that ovou such inechanicid inventions ns the loco- 
molivo and tho spinning-jenny ultimately depend on tlio advance 
of abstract knowledge. 

Put we are reminded by the next pna^ago in bis address that 
our citation will also serve another purpose. The speaker went 
ou to refer to the opposition in England to ilio infallibility 
dogma, .saying that all tlio decrees of tho Vatican Council wore 
loyally mcnived by every priest aud bishop mi Chribtendum, ex- 
cept the little body of Old Cntholios in Germany and France.” 
Archbishop Manning shows his discretion in omitting all re- 
furenco to tho laity, among whom the dogma is known 
to be widely disbelieved, or received, it sit all, with cx- 
plnnntiona liko Mr. Maskeirs, which deprive it of all in- 
tclligiblo meaning. But is be quite sure he is right about the 
bishops and clergy ? Eo doubt there are not many signs of open 
roidstauce among the priesthood, for obvious rcusous, but, unicKS 
wc arc greatly m\siofuniied, there is abundance of unacknowledged 
disbelief. The author of the pamphlet just referred to, the second 
edition of wliif.h appeared the yvnr after the Tiitican Council, 
must have greatly changed his views if he .accepts tho dogma. 
And as to the bishops, not to speak of others less known, we have 
yet to leoi'ii that Strossiiiayer has submitted. Aud what value 
as to bo attached to tho testimony of those who have submitted, 
after their own explicit avowals daring the Council, may be 
lean)! from Lord Acton’s muuiswored Zetter to a Ocrmofi Ehihcji, 
which was uoticod at the time in our columns. Of the manner 
ill which the German bishop.M explain, or explain away, the doc- 
trines which they now profeas to accept and tiro tyrannically en- 
forcing on others, wo bad something to say the other day, and 
it is amusing to find our estimate of the gloss they put 
upon it emphatically eudor.s(Hl by nii Ultramonlanu corre- 
spondent of tho TahleU But, putting this aside, there is tho 
widest possible difference bcBvcen the Archbishop’s own thorough- 
going acceptance of tlie personal, sopamte, independent, and 
absolute iniallibility” of the i*ope,in all tliat directly or indirectly 
touches ou fiiith and morals — a ductriuo public'ly asserted by 
ouo of bis suffragans to " take rank with tho doctrino of tho ex- 
istence of God”-*and the Tory hesitation and equivocal inter- 
pretations of soma of his episcopal C(dloague.v. Archbishop 
ivonrick of St Ijouis, who in his published Comio expressly deniea 
the truth of the dogma and tho competence of the Council to 
define it, in announcing to his clergy his formal submission, added 
tliat ho was still unable to reconcile it with history and tradition, 
and is v^ell known to have declared that ho will never preach it. 
Bishop Brown of Newpo^ who appears from the Catheiio 
Virnttm; to bo the senior bishop of the English hiorarchy, in his 
l*i.siornl . u the subject expressly declines to accept any Papal 
utteraujo or infallible wben any one of a number of previous 
** p.ocauriour” has been omitted, which precautions are not only 
not laid down ar conditions of his infalUnility in the decree, but 
are distinctly impli«*d to be entirely optional ; and he then adds 
a still more important reservation of his own — ^namely, that, 
supposing, for tho sake of argument, a Pope should prumnl- 
gate false doctrko, the Church, dispersed or in Council, will 
itorrect the erroi.'* infallibility, therefore, belonss not to the 
Pope, but to Church, which was liie old GuTltcan doctrine. 
Heu'le, the m*j^t leoined of the German bishops, after holding out 
ib» a t';v(Tveu'orith. was ntdnced to submismon by a threat of 
M.-Ilhdri'wlng faculties. We referred just now to a remoikaLlo 
pamjphlet of Mr. MaskeiJV, nrofessing-^in language whiob, to say 
jLcast, k stMtiingly ill cb’osen, if the pro&.tsaion is not meknt to 
iae ixonicid-- bis acceptance of >» dogma re.Mting on a foundation which 
no truth .^^ts or « vcr did rest .ipon ” before, which is hosed on 
notUng greater than the authority of a Papal promulgation of the 
decrees of an unfinished Council/^ and a decree the like of wUdi 
QScumeuical Council since tho days of the Apostles” ever 


Issued yet. With Mr. MoskeH’s owfi opinions, howerer, we are 
not bore concerned. But he assures us — and he ought to know— 
that tho sense in which ” one of the most learned of the French 
bishops ” accepts the new dogma is the following :-~^^*TiiRt as no 
Pope hitbeiio, so far ns wo can possibly learn, haa spoken ex 
cathedra, so it is not probablo that any ever will hereafter.” When, 
tb(Mi, it Is said that tho doctrino ia loyally received by every 
bkhop in Christendom,” it is important to remember that— 
Hiipposiiig the fact to bn so— this loyal reception may include aiw- 
tbing from the thoroiighpu'.od infallibilism of Dr. Maiming and the 
Duhiin JiWiew to Bishop Brown’s theory of a provisional iniollilri- 
lity which the Church will comet if uuhappilv ” it makes a mis- 
take, nr the still more recondite infallibili^ or the moat learned 
Fif uch bishop, which c.scapos all danger of speaking wrongly by 
taking caro never to speuK at all. A dufiuition so wonderfully 
clastic may foirly be cunbidcred the crowning triumph of Talley- 
rmids theory of tho uso of luu^uago, Aoa if Ultramoutouicai 
meant no more tlian this, neither progress nor patriotism could 
have anything to say ngain.Mt it. But it meant a good deal more 
than that in the case of Galileo, and it means a good deal more 
now', if the Civiitii (Mtolica, the accredited organ of the Holy 
Sec, is right in maintaining that ** every baptized person is more 
the Hubject of tho Pope than of any earthly Government.” 
And the Htringent measures on clerical discipline and education 
just inti'odiiced into the German Parliament, which can only bo 
justified on the ph^a of iiecoaslty, and nru expressly alleged by the 
Government to be ivndr^rod nccessfiry by the Vaticau decrees, 
prove clcnrly enough that the leading Power of tho Continent 
does not agree with i)r. Manning that there is nothing unpatriotic 
ill the po.sition osounuHl by Ultramoutanism. 


TIIF. CLAIMANTS CHAMPIONS. 

I T will bo reniemberod that on one occa'^ion tho valiant Knight 
of L<a Mancba got hiinstdf into trouble by rescuing from the 
hands of justice a number i)f pitiful follow.s whom he mot in 
chains iipcm tho road. Mr. Wmilley and Mr. Guildford Onslow 
ha\e latidy been engaged in a Quixotic critevprise of a somewhat 
.simlliir kind, aud tbiy, too, imvo not exactly aivered themselves 
with glory. Not eoutent with octiiely supporting the defence of 
the Tichi^rDe CJainnmt, tlu'y buvo attacked the administration 
of jui»tice, aud have endoavoiircd to persuade tho public that tho 
proee8?>cs of law were being corruptly aud wickodly warped aud 
striiincd against an innocent uiau. hor this they bavo been very 
properly rebuked and punished by the Court of Queeu's Bench. 
Tiiuy have had to apologize humbly for their otreuco, to promise — 
lil(o naughty Httlo boys under tho birch— -not to do it any more, 
and to pay i oo/. a piece ns a line to the Crown. It is necessary 
to obst rvo that Mr. Wbnlley and Mr. Onslow hnvo been punished, 
not f«>r assisting the Cliiiiiiimt, but foi attacking other people, 
ujid fur attempting to. prejudice the course of justice. At 
this nuiinent tho Tichbome Claimasii is, as it wore, in tho posi- 
tion of a man who has been condemned by one Court, and who 
is w'uitlng the result of nn appeal to another tribunal. Ho 
failed to convince the jm-y in the civil suit that ho was not an 
impostor, and the judge had no alternative but to order him 
into custody. A gi^md jury have relumed a true hill against him 
for perjury and forgery, lie has still another chance of clearing 
himself of the charges against him, and we have no right to specu- 
late ns to the result of this linal trial. Tt would be absurd, of course, 
to say that in such a case the public can absolutely suspend its judg^ 
meut. There are people who think that the evidence at first 
trial was sufliciontly conclusive ; and there are others who think 
it w:us not But nobody knows what sort of a cose' will be made 
out for the Claimant when ha appears before tho Court of Queen’s 
Bench. Old evidence may be presented in a new light, or new 
evidence may be forthcomrng. Indeed Mr. Onslow has promised 
that at least one very remarkable piece of fresh evidence will 
bo produced* This is the identical collar” in which the 
Claimant was saved from the wreck of the Bella. It was tfiought 
rather odd at tho first trial that the Claimant should alone have 
survived the wreck of the Bdla, but ho will now have an 
opportunity of proving that his collar also survived. man 
at Merrybong,” in Australia, was driving along a road ten 

J reara ago. lie saw a bit of rag lying in the rood. Australians 
lave perhaps the same superstitious reverence for rags that the 
Chinese have for scraps of paper. At any rate, the ”man at 
Merry bong” thought it worth while to atop hia mg, get doirn, 
and pick up the precious bit of cloth, which proved to be nothhig 
less than tho missing link of a grrat law case. It was a diirt- 
collar, signed with the name B* 0* Tichbome,” and the aigiui-^ 
tore will be proved to be in Boger’a own writing. We wata nii’ 
aware that boin to baronetdea werii in the habit of aigning theiit 
linen *, but no doubt this would be just like Boger.” It is often 
said that truth is stranger than fiction, ond here is an of 

it. It is possible that when this collar is held up in. court the Juij 
will feel convinced that Boger really e8capt4 alive from the 
though everybody else was drowned, and thou|^ all trace of 
I ihe tditp whmh tne Gldmant says picked him up has vanldied 
i as completely as if it had been the f lying Ihdehmm on a ghostly 
cruise, 

Mr. Wholly in one of his speeches daplosrod the ^^entra- 
ordioaiy infhtuatieii of rilenee ” whidi has exhibitsd tar 
the press in regard to the foithcouiiDg trial of the Oliiasaini 
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but it in a pilv that Mr. Wholkv’a infuluatinn did not take 
tho same bannlesa turn. Tho reticence o£ the proea w^as simply 
reajject for the ndminiatrntion of justice. It was felt that the 
Oliiitnant bod bettor be tried in a court of law than at a public 
meeting, and that an appeal to iioiversnl suflrogo on eborges of 
felony might be an awhwnrd experitnont. Mr, Vvballey says that 
bo took the eense of his conatituentH on tho subject, and found 
thorn strong for tho Claimant ; hut it does not appear that there 
was a similar plebiscite at Guildford. The Lord Chief Justice in 
giving judgment observed that the Court was far from Haying 
that, when pei'.sous believe that a man wlui is under a prosecution 
on a criminm charge in inmiccnt they may not legitimately^ nnito 
for tho purpose of providing him with the meaus of making an 
•eifectual defence.” '' Any expressions,” he added, intended only 
as an appeal to others to unite in that object, thougli perhaps 
not Htriclly regular, could not bo lit matter for complaint and 
punishment.” Unfortunately Mr. Whalloy did not stop here. 

Hd vent about publicly (leclaring that tbere was ao abomiuabie 

confipiracy against tho Claimant ; that the Tichbomes and the 
IladdiiVcs and the Donghtys know perfectly well that tho 
Claimant was tho real liogor; that tho Attorney-General and 
the Government knew it too ; and that they were all in a league 
to prosecute a man whom they knew to bo innocent of tho charge 
brought against him, and to deprive him of hia inheritance. 
Half-a-dozon ])eople mot in a drawing-room and Maid, *^^Ve 
will keep this man’s estates. We are strong onoiigU in Par- 
liamont, strong enough on the judicial Bench, strong cnoiigli in 
society, to defy tho laws of England.” This is Mr. Whalley’s 
story, and it was on the strength of this alhgod conspiracy, ^ sti 
wideapreadi so black, so utterly incomprehensible, exiting its 
Toot through ao many institutions of our country,” that Lo 
appcfded to tho public to aubscribo for tho Clainnait's defence, 
lie said he was ^ prepared to meet tbe Attoruey-Oeueral, or 
any six counsel^ most eminent at tho Bar, or any other 
advocates that might bo put forward, and to 8ati8fy any in- 
telligent London audience of tbe truth of his OHMertion.” Mr. 
Whalloy bad hia wish granted, but he mado strangely litilo 
nso of tho opportunity ho had so eagorly dosired. * JMssibly 
lie may not consider the Judgej of tiio Court of Queeu^ 
Bondi on ** intelligent J/oudon audience.” At any rato he did 
not attempt to oiler any prodf^, of tho moiistjous accusations 
which ho had been cireuluti^ through tho country. Mr. 
AVhallcy appears to think that it ia consistent with the position 
of a gcntlcnifui and tho dipiiity of a mombor of Purlia- 
inent to travel about charging the Government and a number 
of private persons with being eng:iged in a conspiracy ef the 
most atrocious and wicked kind, and, when brought to* task for 
this language, lo have nothing to say for himself, except that ho 
did luit mean any harm. The l^ord Chief Justice naturally ob- 
served that such an apology could be lu'cepted only as derogatory 
to the undorstanding of the person who made it. When klr. 
Whalley’s counsel urged that this was a novel case, Mr. Justice 
Blackburn said the only novelty in it that ho could see was that 
tho gentleman s namo was Wnalley. This is certainly not tho 
first time that a foolish person has ^ot into trouble by unwarrant- 
able observations on a pending trial; but there are degrees of 
folly, and perhaps Mr. Justice Blackburn K'^ircely did justice to 
the novelty of Mr. Whalley’a character ixom this point of view. 
There is only one Whalley, and by tlio side of him Air. Onslow 
acquires almost an air of reason and sobriety. Mr. Onslow 
talked less wildly, and was more pnmipt and unreserved in his 
apology; but he was justly held responsible for his colleague’s 
violence. 

It will occur to most people that, in starting this theory of a 
gigantic conspiracy spraading through society, the Govorument, 
ParHnment, and even through the Bench itself, tho Claimant s 
champions are adding rather unneceasnxily to the burden of his 
diefence. He has almost enough on hia hands already. Let him 
be satisfied with showing that the thin, slight, shy, gentle Koger, 
who spoke fVench bettor than he spoke English, and who was' on 
the most affoctionato terms with all his family, has really turned 
up in the big, burly, and by no means shy Castro, who cannot 
speak a syllable of French, who cannot even pronounce correctly 
tne French name of the mother he claims, and who from the 
moment of hia landing in England he shunned hia relations 
as if th^ were tbe plague. There are little difficulties to bo 
deaied up about the tattoo marks, the shipwreck of the SeUa^ 
and the mysterious vessel that picked up the Claimant ; about 
Boger's scoooldays, and CastroVi keen luteresi.in the Ortons. 
In short, tbero is quite enough work cot out as it is for tho 
Cliumant’s counsel without making it a part of their ^se 
that there is a black and ineomprehensiblo conspiracy ” against 
^oir client. The possible misobiof of the wild and reckless 
lengu^ which has been used by Mr. Whalley and Mr. Onslow 
5®®* wywd this porticnlar case. They have endeavoured to pro- 
in the minds of ignorant and foolirii people an impteaaicn 
that poor do not get justico, that there axe influences which 
ovmde law, and thatofficon of the Crown are capable of co t- 
spiimg with rich and nowerfol families in mder to ro'* and ruin 
an innocent and hdploas man. The whole teudn of *110 
sca^aloiM ag^tion ia whidh they have taken L\e leail liai- been 
to disoremt adMaistvelian of losl^, did to /uiikc public 
credit in its intenity and indepeuiea'io. A question has I'-aew 
naued as to whether m House of Oommons oiif&t not, under 
Qsrtain cireamstanm^ hm been disposed to throw i^e shield of 
HMvilege over tho ofltdBdtng mambm That their conduct wjU 


be brought under tile conalilorAtlon of tbe Housp, onii hardly be 
cioiibied ; but it will he fur another pu^iOiiC^'yPhe Cmut nf 
Q.iioen’8 Bt*nch was cuniont to deal contcnnpt of 

Court which wus iuvulvod in an prejudice Uio 

Course of justicfo in a ponding trirl. ft renintiis for the llouAe 
of Commons to find somo means of vindicattug its <iwii dignity 
and the personal honour of ita members. The Aitomey-Qeiicral 
is not only ao oHicer of the Crown, hut a member of Parliament, 
and ho has been publicly accused of having committed one of the 
most abouiinablo and wicked crimes which it is possible for a man 
ill his position to commit. Other members of PnrHnment have 
been similarly attacked. These cLurgea have boeii uiade, not by 
uh^nre and insigniticant persons, but by two meuibars of the 
lloV.e which has tbna been outraged and insulted. It is no 
excuse to say that Mr. Whalley is only a fiudish person who is 
always doing foolish things, anU that Mr. OunIow, who was less 
intemperate in hia language, allowed iiis fcolinus to uv^jicumo 
Ills piiideiice. Iliere arc liiiiiia to tho pviiogcs ul lullYf 

and 1ho.r;o who engage iti public agitation niuat lie lu-Id 
to be rcHpoubiblo for the cxccshus of their oshociatca whun they 
do not interii're lo check or rebuke them. It is imni'^Sdihlo to 
exaggerate tho gn^atness of tho public scandal, iw the Lord (-hief 
Justico very properly called it, with which Air. Whalloy and Mr. 
Onslow Lave choricn to iduntify thonisclvos ; and it will be for 
tho House of Coininous when it meets to mark its sense of their 
unwarTan table and mischiovous conduct. As for the Claimant him- 
self, a man who has charges of perjury and forgery hanging over 
his hoiul may perhaps be indiHhrent to the consoquences of con- 
tempt of Co\^ Nothing could Yw more di.«gracufiii than his 
hiiigiingu at Brighton in reference to the judges, and perhaps for 
his own sake the beat thing that could happen to him would be 
to bo locked up his trial comes 011 . 


. . tlREEXWICII. 

rpjlE esUbiiskfiient of the Boyal Naval College at Greenwich 
JL u an ‘ event almost as sipnificaut as was tho origuial foun- 
dation of Groenwirh Hospital. Tho commeiiccracnt uf what 
may be called tho modem history of tho British navy dates from 
the foundation of tho Hospital, while the necessity of sclent i lie 
distinguished from merely practical training for naval olKcers is 
fully recognized by the estabiishment of the College. Tho 
younger of tho two Dutch admirals who boro the famous nmne of 
Yon Trump was taken to sea at eleven years of ago, and in any of 
our own most celebrated admirals began to learn senmanahip quite 
AS early. They knew their business thoroughly, but they knew 
little eiso ; whereas it is now considered necesoary that a naval 
oflicer should possess a good general edusation. The chief 
opponents of Van Trump and De liuyter were, indeed, 
soldiers who happened to be employed at sea; but imme- 
diately after th» age of Blako and Monk comes that of 
CloudesJoy Shovel and Bimbpw'. The growing inteicst of the 
country in naval afloirs after the Bestoration miw be inferred 
from contemporary literature. It was Charles JL, ^at length 
resolved to assert tho waiei^ ball,” who gave his nc.uio to tlie 
first in order of time of the building which compofle<i Greenwich 
Hospital. Tho labours of this King's aervanls to establish an 
ellicient navy were ascribed in courtly pootx-y to the King himself. 
Dry don has clothed many absurd seuiimeuts with vigorous language, 
iind 'ive almost forgot, os he celobratos tho naval conflicts of his 
time, that tbe King who inspired a navy with loyalty and 
patriotism was Charles 11. 

It ficvins oit every a|]|p their sovereign knows, 

If is awlhl dumniji|s they no suun obey; 

So hear the scaly h^ when Pn'tcus blo\4 4, 

And so to pu3turv follow through the ms. 

The process of repidring a fleet after a sea-fight may not fUHuu 
suitable for poetry, ye^lh^dsfl cogJcLqyrito upon this siihjeut liiica 
wliich will still repay |KJriiaal, Jusl as" Uie King of France was 
supposed to take Dutc&i(owns. so tho King of England wam con- 
ventionally the of his people in seainaoship, naval 

architecture, and cSimbh l&unding. The battles of Hint period 
wore ehieily fought.^avho sea which lies botwooii llHi'wich and 
the Scheldt, and jUi^^nglish fleets which coiitt^sfod with tho 
Dutch were fitted jiind reptured in the Thames. Ilcnce tho naval 
interest of this refan ceutivts in Greenwich, an J Kxjg Charles IL 
may, at least fot poeti^ purposes,^ bo^ supporfea t<- have made 
experiments in gunnery at an adjoining aroi*nai. I’ho naval 
history of his reign W'Sg not, however, jniformlv glorious. A. 
Dutch fleet entered thu Mkdwny and tlireatened Obitthum, Monk 
was ordered to pksvidqj^ wliat protection ho could for 
ships and stores lodged inure. Ho found no i .mnDh monutod, no 
batteries or ammumti^ 'rirapAred, and Upnor Oobtlo coiivortcd 
into a pleasant ofifcialfnSridence. He ooLected a lew coinimmes 
of eoldiert to rppose tfut.U'tdaeiou?’ jnva&ion of the J hitch, but 
the seamen who were^ab^t tho ursenol bc*::imo mutmoos, njia 
unwilling to obey hi au^ftuhg. Then tli j o/d man '*iood with ms 
in his Hand to euime obediencA orhil*.^ Jlio .^h »t. from 1 he 
Dutch ships fell thick aroimd him. Ojk of hie 
him not tou7»> .4i6 himself annetessarjly, he H 1^ 

been afraid oT ; rolls, I should havo quitted the trad* J jf a soldier 
ipriff ago.” This disc-ed; table event oceurreo in tlic^*xt ^ar to 
I thm 3 wliich the uayai jfiory hae been celebrated jiy Dryajm. 

I Tho Dutch Admiral had been defeated and comindJod 
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to retire before M<»n]r iti 1666 , and he had received praifio 
the Ljiglisii poet, which next year ho ahowod that ho duservod 

Oh i rAnoiui loiuler of the Bo>li;iiui fleet, 

Tliy monument iuraribcil like priiiKP shall wear 
Aj Vttrro, flying, once did 

IhK'AOMi he did not of his Home dwf»iiir. 

Tt will ho soon, on looking through Diydou a vcr^c^, that ahip* 
w rights and suiloi's used nearly tho eamo tenuo in his duy ns th«y 
now. Tho Thames has gietitly altered its clioractcr during tho 
luu'-t thirty years, but blCor^ that time Deptford and Shcernesa 
iiiiprnivd to be much the Bnme as they mu.st have been when 
Alouka ships were repaired in their yoitls after hw buttles with 
Ihj JJuyUT. Tho following lines present to the mind n picture 
which must ho familiar to the eyes of those who iia\u dwelt upon 
tiiu banks of Thames: — 

{Some the galled ropes with dauby murline bind, 

Or Bcr«?-cloth with Htnirig tarpaulin coats 5 
To try new ehn>ud.<4 one rnoutit4 uito iho uiud, 

And one below their caac or Ktiiiiiea;$ Jiotis. 

if wo had ft Dry den, ho w'ould not porliaps find insurmountable 
tho task of poetiortli y <leH;ribing tho. eualing of a nMulem uiau-«f- 
war. It would he indeed 11 bold elVoi t of imagination to i-epre- 
s-eut the C},uueu, or cv<.*niho JVinro of Wales, os looking on during 
lue proeoKs. But, although lir\dt‘ir.i nguiativo eApressions are 
tmt of fushion, thu ibteieht of liojiilty in the probpeiily of tho 
nii\y is n.s grout now ms it has over br-i-n, mid tbo Ibundntirin of tho 
Ito^ul Naval Colleuo at iTifCiuvich may bo nccopled as the latest 
pioof of il. This C(dh‘ge W'ill bo wi oVgmiizod us to provide for 
the education cf naval otlicers of all ranks above that of midship- 
nun in all brauches of lliuoroticid and frcientitic study bearing 
upon their profe.sMun. Tho iustniction given in iho Excdltut 
giijuicry i hip will continiiti tw heretofore. This instruction was 
cuiiiiiuneed in ill 30, and was mainly duo to the represent ations 
the bile irir llowiiid Diiuglaa, who had observed and stnivo to 
rcniedy that inferiority «»f J*higUsh gunnery to which fcotno of emr 
fiiilun^s in the cuntfst with America w'ere due. After a candni 
review of our naval iwtious with European enemies during the 
whole of thu war from 1793 to 181 5, and cornpariug them with 
the butt let) which were (ought in the w^av which immediately 
proccdod, Sir Uowurd iiougla^^ found iibuudant pvo'.f that the 
navies of Europe hud, in the later period, v«n'y much ib teiioruted 
iu the pruolice of gunnery. In tho later years of Nap * 1 . ni*s reign, 
though comudorable iuip^vciucnta hud been eltec^ted in lUe manrie 
<»f France, (he hUto of practical gunnery was very bad. Tho 
<laiigt*r of resting fralisUcd with suporiovity over a <i3«}tcm sio 
dufvetive as that of our prineipal oppoueuts was soon made 
ovidout. Wo bocamo toocoulidont by being feiddy oppo‘^:d ; then, 
slack in warlike exercises by not being opposed ut all ; uiid, lastly, 
ill numy cases ino.xpcrt for want oven of drill practice. Herein 
cousisUid thi! dii-advaiuaj-e under wliu*h, W'ithoiit suspeeliiig if, 
wo entered in 1812 too coniidently into war with a navy much 
move (*vpert thau that of any of our European encjiiie!«. it is n 
curious drawback from tbo reevivod tlio^^TV of liuuuai progiC''.'* to 
bo told that uavul gunnery was belter under Jhod and Ib.Mlney 
than under Ikdiingwuud and Kxiiuiutli. After this wo ui'urht 
almost bo prepared to believe! that the procc.‘'S of tbip-culking 
when King Chui’lcs II. watched it and Drydcn i^ung of it wm^ dnue 
in a superior woi^ner to ivuy thing that has bet ii since eceii at 
Deptford:^- 

Tbcir left litiiid doi's the culkini:-iron 
The ruUliii,,; uiiillet wxiU the i Lln-y '.in. 

These linos are still appliniblu to mimy shipyard'^ ttl«>ng the river, 
although in the. ISnyal Navy iron h.is largely di.'plueed wood. Our 
gunneiy declined during liu! hist years ol tile Frencb war becauso 
tho enemy seldom cauiu out nf purl. There wn.'i parliul inuctivily 
during thoao years, and we have had much of the total iimcLivity 
of pcaco since. The danger that gunnery may dcteiiuralc through 
wont of ludiial practice hi war ought, Ihorcforo, t<» he kept in view. 
Other branches of the seaman's art ciumot easily fullintodet^uctude, 
bec{iudo his mo&t fonuiduble ciioinies, rocks, shoal-', cuvrcol^, and 
stonu.H, are ever .ready to summon him txi conte.^t. in thi.s re- 
spect the sailor enjoy.*) an advuutnge over the Siddior. A .ship unny 
be in danger ut any moiuont, but it is difGcult for an niUccr of tho 
Guards to imagiT'.e himself liable to surprise as he b ads his 
tueu in the early niorning from bafracks to tho Park. Tho navy 
probably tends, ns well lus tho onuy, to become more and mure 
a scieiititic ^eivice. But thcro are many talents rerjiured iu a 

S ;ood ollicor of which nmipetitivo exaiulriiilioii ftirords no test. 
•Iwo, again, there i> e ditVereuce between tlic two services which 
is in fuvijui of the navy. A bookworm might perhaps do duty 
irreproachably w» an ciihign, but if he went as midshipman iu 
dj^rge of a boat tho <‘rcw would probably tiud him out. Wo 
OD not u&»umc the truth jf the suggestion that n cent accidents to 
ixoaclada arc duo 10 a aecliuo of sodniiiiichip ainorig naval olKcers, 
but it is at loa.st ccriaiu that that quality t.iiihl neither 1)0 
acquired at a collogo tor tested by any >y‘‘dciu of uuirks. Dot us 
not, huwcve.r, appi'„v on this .'vccouiit to under v.'ibw the trainiug 
which tho ilovul Naval College will supply. Thn vacant lUia 
oTteo tedious hours of a sailors life cauoot be belter occupied 
than in some branch of .^icntific study. The Ik>pid wf Admiralty 
desire, by tho establistinicnt of the College, to give to the oillcers 
of the navy every pussiblo ad\ .iut«gc in ropect of Mcleutlflc edu- 
cation, but no arraU|Seiuc.tc& will^ be made that may prejudice the 
nll-importmit training in the 'ctivc duties of their pro- 

ie^finn. This is fis it should bo IVudeiit pi oplo begin to doubt 
whether iudiau iidiiiiui:»trators can be succesafully selected by 


oxamiriAtion, but it is beyond question that captains of mtnvof- 
war caunot. Among the subjects of study at the College will be 
naval architecture, metollurgy, civil and hydraidic en^eering^ 
maritime law, naval history, tactics, and hygiene. It is hordfy 
possible that a naval oilicer can know too much of any of these 
things. Nauticid astronomy, steam, and surveying may be 
describod us noces^aiies, wbilo modem languages and fortifleatiion 
are perhaps luxuries. Vet, in the iufimte varie^ of positions in 
which a captain of a man-of-war may bo placed, there is hardly 
any branch of knowlcilge which he may not find useMU A party 
of sean)en may be landed, and it may be desirable that ^ey should 
entrench themselves, for which a slight acquaintance with 
engineering would bo voluablo. The adventures of Captaia 
Marryat wh{*n he served on the l^panish const under Lord 
Cochrane have been described many years ago in fiction, and quite 
recently in biography. That sort of service exercises every tiilont 
and accomplishment that a sailor may possess. Loni Cochrane 
WA.S a remarkable e.x.'implo alike of natural ability and acquired 
knowledge. The lattcT is much more plentiful in our navy than 
it used to be. Let us hope that the former will not bo wonting 
iu timo of need. .. 


HOW TIIK FBKXCII MARK FOWLS PAY. 

I T uppf'ars from olficial tigures that hetwoen five and six 
hundred millions of eggi^, to say nothing of thiuisands of 
tfiiiH of poultry, aro auuuuUy imported into this country from 
l^'nincu; imrl iLiis hue iiiitn tally suggested an inquiry as to what 
our own fowls nro about. Wli^iv are nur heiu)!' asks the Timex^ 
It is clear that there is a ready and proJi table market for eggs, 
and ilmt aircnormoua supply conies from ubroud, part at least 
of which might as well be produced nt home. Whether rogurdt-d 
ns an article of food or of commerce ogga «io certainly nut t«) bo 
despised. At a time when tbe high privo of butchers meat drives 
oidinar}’' folks to cast about, for partial sub.stitntcs, it Kboiild nut 
be fdi^'ottcii th.nt this country has hitherto ueplected tbo means of 
supplying itself w'ilh poultry and eggs. AVe may ri'asonably 
abuke onr Iioads when it i.s proposed that pt-rch and loncii iind 
otli»*r pond lish should ouec or twice a Wfidc till the ploi'o uf beef 
or mutton at tables that cau ill Alford to ]ta> a sliilling or fomrtoeu- 
pciii.o fur a pound of meat; but an imiKUi an I addition would bo 
mail** to utir rei-iourcos if wt^ could obtain a plentiful slock uf 
etrg » jiud poiiJtr}% How the Frenvli make Fowls Pat/ (llasworth) 
is the liuo of a paiiiphiot by Mr. Kinard B. Edwards, which is 
now bof'Hu us, and which coutuiu-i much Uisofui uud iutcretitizig 
iniurumtion on the subject. 

It is apt to damage a good cnu.so to pretend to excessive minute- 
ness and t*.\ai:tiu»s» in figures which tlie cxporioiico of olliers may 
prove to have lH?cn assessed too low; and therefore wo do not 
H^:k our rcadtrs to take too strictly tho ostiuiate of a chicken's co^t 
all(*r tho first four mouths at a penny ii week, esjiecialiy as some 
aiitiioritiiM sut il at fuuriicnco, and tho ^probability is that trulh 
lio.s bflwrcii the two. tint, with a Ittirly wide margin, it will b© 
sof!i that Mr. bldwards's plan will abundantly i-npay the pains 
and caru which in this indu.'^try uvo after all tho most appreci- 
able part of iho cmt luy. T'ho feucec.-s of tho French results from 
tho euro vvliich they bestow on early hatching, early killings 
liberal feeding, ami a supply of stimulating food both for 
fatteners mid layers, with a view to tho x>roiluctjon of eggs and 
jlcsh at the quickest rale and the cheapest cost. They select the 
beat breeds for laying or quick growth; they keep their stock 
always }umig; they go on the principle that regular production 
of eggs and llesh depends ujion t-no sulHcieucy and the ehiiracter of 
the k>*cp ; and they manage to avoid discoHo by quickly roaliziog 
and by 11 coustiuit succesbion of stack. TVith us Ihaasuiu mona^- 
inrntbf the poultry-yard is ‘‘ barn-doori ng/* all biggledy-piggledy^ 
with no regard to times or seasons, to foods or to breeds. And thus 
it ]ifipp(*ns that pullots, because not liatched at the time which i* 
'•sstuiUul to tlicir becoming early proii table, average ten months of 
unpruiltablu feeding boforo making any return in egg^ and tbeu 
only half repay us, because ill and Irregularly fed, and because 
they do not lake to laying till the season when eggs are cheapest, 
Thu rule .<^bould be to hatch pullet chickens in March or early 
Ajiril, then, with due encourugemeut andstiinulas infopd, they 
will begin to lay nt six inoutbs, or in the ease of Hamburg's at five 
munthi>, and go on doing so through the winter, when eggs are 
dearest and 8 cHrooi«t. The earlier chickens arc hatched thenetter 
they thrive, getting over their inouh in the wmm weather, anci 
huvutig tho su'nimor to hasten thorn to maturity. SSo, too^ imlcsa 
cockcixd chickens are hatched in trariy fqiring, they involve a loss 
of time and u cost of keep which does away with profit Unless 
ready to kill about harvest, they do not improve in winter* Th^ 
;nit 11101*0 ns they get older^ and at mne or ten months ola 
their ki^ep has exceeded tlicir price in the market. But tba 
I'VsUTiatic poultry-breeder will have his cockerels early hittcbt^ 
and ready to kill at four moutln^ up to which time they will 
have coht little to keep and will be pump ond well ahaped, thn 
very oppoait*^ of tho lean, lank, poor-brei^ed older fowls wUdk 
are the ivtiult of a ruinous pifoorastiiiatian and wont* of Isis* 
thought. It seems to be a golddn rule in fowl-keeping never to 
keep old io^h. They take as much ibod as the young, end 
even more. They cannot ky in tike monlting seeeoB, whiim goat 
on later, is more severe evtoy year; and they will 
few, if any eggs, through the wintek Tlndr flesh, too, ie ef jWe 
valuo-^ceriHuiiy of less value than t^t of youngw.WfdSi 
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In regard to the profits derivalld from timely pullets and 
cockerels Mr. £dwarcls*s statistics are veiy fascinaiing. Thougli 
ho dtes, in common ^ilh Stcpht^iis and Uber most respectable 
authoriUos^ Mr. Do Sura’s egg-producing establishment near Paris, 
which was said to produce au avemgo of 300 eggs per annum 
from each fowI*»hut which unfortuiiat^v whs proved by Mr. 
Togetmener to exist, if anywJioro, in umiAks—- we are glad to 
sec that he proceeds upon the more modoiuto computation that a 
pullet from beginning to lay should give 1 86 eggs in the next twelve 
months, or, at on avernge of ir, 2d. a dozen, a totol of 18s. id. 
M this point, and before moulting, ho would coup and fatten her 
with barley or other meal and potutoos, moistened with milk, fur 
a fortnight, and dispo.se of tho carenao, which he calciiUtos to 
weigh 4^ lbs., at 6 d. a pound. Thua it makes room^ for yonngcr 
piillota, saves tho cost of two or three months’ mouUing-time and 
of tho winter season, and, according to a profit and loss acemmt 
brought out in p. 7, will leave its owner tho better by 1 6i». 6 d. 
Suppose, however, that twf)-thirds of this sum were netted, llio 
result would have amply rqmid the tMro and pains expended. 
In p. 8 ognin the prolits of each cockerel are shown to be about 
2«. 6d., or 100 per cunt, on tho trifling eo/bt of the egg and tho 
chick lip to four Tiiniiths; and it should be obaervt'cl that this 
early I'etdizuUun admits of on«^, if not two, successions during the 


summer. 

But a vast deal depends upon good breoiling and liberal feeding, 
AS also on CDiiifortablo housing." To take tho feeding lirsi, Mr. 
Edwtirds maintains, from personal experience, that he has kept a 
luiiidred fowls on a weighed and nicasured allowance of a penny- 
worth of food ii bend per week, and that these fowls were in laving 
coniiition and perfect plumage. Averaging wheal, barloy, otitfl,niAizi\ 
and buckwheat one with another, and laying in a supply of broken 
rice, potato aiftings, bullock's liver, wid sheep's pluck, he can ac- j 
citrapTish Ibis at the price named ; and it seems a guod hint to any | 
one wlio has a eparo aero of poor soil, to grow buckwheat, which 
will yield^ forty bushels to the acre. As it contaius a gi>nd 
deal of spirit, and is therefore stimulating, it is a famous poultry 
food abroml. To promote winter laying, a fixed morning, mid- 
day, and evening meal, tlie first and third of grtiiu, the second 
of* cooked vegetable and animal food, should bo given with 
the utmost regularity ; and altlv.'ugh such regularity would 
^em to bo just the diflieulty about the whole matter, it is 
^1U^e4y worth an cif'urt. In .spring and eunituer, of course, the 
fowl.^ do much towards feeding tliemselvcs, f‘Spcciivny if they 
iiav<* un extended run ; and if to tho diminution of tho cost 
t>f keep were added the sciivengera work they thus perform, 
ipM the balance would bo 4'>eu inoiti eatisfiudory. A great 


pcrliap.' 
»ienl, in 


»ienl, howoT«.*r, dt^peuds on keeping the pullets vrarni in winter ; 
indeed waanth mwl clcanlinoss are the requirements that make 
assurance of prtilii fr<»ni liberal ft'cding doubly’ sure, instead 
of being lost labour. The success of tlio Irish poultry, from punv 
breeds and deteriorated slock, bred ** in and in,” *ia as timcL 
owing to the warm Louring as to tho milk and the praties.” 
.Laying h»m» want warmth inwardly and outwardly in winter to 
maKu up avtilicinlly for the carbon which then goes* to supply the 
ir/imowith heat, iiii^tr^nd of to produce, as insunnuor, fat and eggs. 
This warmth, at lea.'*t the extuinal wannth, may bn given by u 
circular stove costing 1 2s. 6d., ns easy to carry ns a stable bucket : 
and, fed with cofll-du4*t nt a very luw eost per day, it will heat the 
fuwl-hoiiso and tho pigeon-loft, and ensure the uninterrupted pro- 
duction of eggs, fn a very useful appendix, sold separately or 
with Mr. Edw’anls s pAin|dilet, will b« found designs for fowl- 
houses, .suitable to the means of tho jiiilllon ” or of tho middle 
olasfl. The cheapest, but far from tho least u.<«orul, is a ready- 
made fowl-house," made out of a largo dry-goods hog.shead, four 
feet lip diameter, which wc arc told can bo got at a grocer s for 
i4>'. 3d. Tho top is knocked in, a couplo of perches ore ilxcd 
Inside, and a lattice-door of laths completes a fowl-house to hold 
six or eight hens and a cock, with nests underneath it, and with 
the advantage of being snug in winter, and moveable by rolling. 

We hove yet to consider how best to till llio fowl-house. For 
table-pui^oses, tho Brahmas alone, or the Brahmas crossed with 
the Dorking, su^aas all other breeds. The fault of the Dorking is 
its v:iriablene8s in laying, its requiring a dry soil to thrive upon, 
its dislike of confinement, its tendency to degenerate from inter- 
bveoding, and the diflieulty of nearing its delicate brood. But the 
cross with the Brohma gives size, flavouT, and constitution, and 
produces tho best of egg-layers. The l^hina, too, has that 
which the Cochin fowl uicks — an ample breost ; it forays cleverly 
for itself, and though fond of liberty and roaming, will bear con- 
Anoment well, nod is a good sitter and a good mother. Tho 
Brahma may bo said to bo tho most popular fowl of the noriod, 
^iaken all in all. For delicacy of flavour and precocity in fatten- 
l»g-— a pdnt of the utmost eonsequenco in the matter of profit 
Mu loss^no fowls can beat tho f-f ondans and Crftve-cdeura, the 
former of these combining fdze and excellence of flesh with cgg- 
pnalue^ powers of a nigh order. But these gain size and j 
strength of constitution for onr climute if crossed with a Brabnu* ‘ 


_ ^ of eggs none 
to sit, the Silver 
fr^iandit 


V^ntity and quality, 

ga Mat the Hamburga. Though UUV I 

Hamburg has the name of being an *‘evorlastink 
U suggested by Mr. .Inwards that for increased sisa it may bo 
^tantageoMy emsed with the Houdan Cook. Bndixnss and 
flccbtAa are good Inyor^ iqpeoialhr in winter. Poliah -lad Suanisb 
M good sommM Onfte whole, for aptness to by 

forapfig, for^hi^ihood, ihb p^aotion of eggs, and auHahiUty for 
tho tame, Btabmsis, Boudm, and HamhorgS are toost to bo 


commended. And it U wi^c, we think, to limit oneself to three 
breeds at most, ao os not to risk deterioration, or interuiixiure, 
thi'OiTgh too many sorts. 

For procuring e^ga for hatching to start with, it is boat to apply 
whore known guuil stock is kupt, and Mr. ItSdwards anggeats that 
there should bo a guurontce that at lea^t one half of the eggs 
shall prove ferlilo. It is advisable to hatch more codcevels than 
piilleifi, because of the greater prodt in fattening, througli their 
hardiness* and extra size : and the way to know the eggs which 
will produce this sex hM been familiar as far bark os CoXumeUa’s 
dav--to choose pointcd-cnd eggs, not tliose which are roundish ; 
untieing also tbo position of the air cavilics, which in tho cane 
of a cockerel will be nt tho apex of the blunt and larger 
end, and not towaids the side. In hatching oggs lor egg- 
prj]diicing, wo luiist select from proved good layers; egg- 
Jnving buiiig a speciality of particular birds ns of particular brcMS. 
Fi»r successful hatching of fowl jind duck eggs Mr. Edwards 
recnmiiicnds a few fuU-featheroil Cochin which nt this work 
are in their chosen element. As to ducks, this is by far the beet 
plan. M r. Fkiwards has soniethiog to .«ay about patx*ot mothers and 
incubators ; but this is, wo And, more fully discussed in a separate 
appendix. On this pninf we should bo disposed in listen ratricr to 
the practical views of Mr. Tegetnide!\ who in his lirst edition of 
tho I^tullnj Zfrw/tf described j<orue of these contrivances ; but in 
hU second, w’hich is in course of publication, omits all notico of 
tbem. That cliickons,” Be writes, may be Imtched by an in- 
cubator, wo do not deny ; wo have aceii ’scon>f» so produced, but 
practically these contrivances iim all failures. No •irtilicial incu- 
bator cun for a moment compare in its I'esults with tlie natural 
one. A ben costing under live Khilliugs a year to keep will bring 
out two dutches of chickens iiiinunlly, rear them much better than 
any artiflinnl inotbor, uiid gi\e a i*eturii of seventy or more eggs as 
intci ost lor tbc money expended. W'c know of no other incubator 
to equal her, cither in tho economy of working or the reaults." 
This l)cing the case, we do not see why, leaving' incubators out of 
the quoftion, there is any ucMjd to tniiucuponsln the liwk of blood- 
ing and roaring. It will be seen that Mr. Edwards's pamphlel 
dcsorvo8.nttontkm. ^ He show’s what may be done with a hithurto 
iioglecied source of Income and pvolit. and how this country may bo 
made more iudcpoiideut of its Continental neighbours in regard to 
a valuable element of onr food supply. 


KEVIEWS. 


IIJSTOUICAI. ATI.Af!E9.* 

O UT! first impulse on seeing tliCH)6 instillments of two separate 
works lying ride by rido befuro uh is to UMk, Why arc they 
not one work inatcad of two 'f VI' 0 have for years mode use of 
Spinner's three atlases, aiul wo bavo ever and* anon b?cu adzed 
with a desire to pull them in pieces and bind them up again after 
an order of our own. Th.vt is to ^ay, wo have alwaya longed to 
throw tJje tbrw into one, to put all *the mops of Italy, Gaul, cr 
tiny other country, one after find her in unbroken chi^mologioal 
order, without troubling ourselves about Atias AntixfUMj Mittd* 
Acmirr^I'^tropfiy or any divisions of the kind, Jfere is, 
thanks to the labours of Dr. Menlcc, an admirably onlsrgod iukL 
improved edition of that part of fcipMner’s work which takes in 
the medioevlil and modorn hi>tory oV Europe — a-e should perhaps 
rather ^ay of llie Mediterraiicau svorld, as those parts of A 91:1 
and Africa which could not wall be kept apart from Europe in 
an historical survey have always been taken in. But why is 
not tho other part cnlurgod and improved aUo ? The ** Ancient ” 
part needed such enlargtmient and improvement at least as much 
as the niediicval pari did. There is a great lock in the Atia» 
Aniiqttnsof historical maps of Urueco and f taly. To besiin^ fir 
(ireece tho lack is in sonic sort supplied by Kiepert's^lfkis vonlit-ffa ^ ; 
but then that is a separate book, and wo should like to have it all 
in onr. book : and even in using Kiepert'a maps we ai'e sometimes 
greedy enough to wish for a map or two more tbmi wo have 
got. Now we get at the sauio time two atlases which, if tiiey were 
only one instoM of two, look very much as if they would supply 
all our warns ; but unluckily they are two and not one, so we 
suppose that wo must knock under for the present, and make the 
best use wo can of what vre have got. 

Dr. Mcnke promises us ninety principal maps instead of Kiepert's 
eighty-one, and he also promises us 340 iiistoniL of 1 19 of those 
little maps at the ride, showing the jmrticubir divisinus nt some 
particular moment without crowding up tb© mnp with many 
names, os well as plans of towns and ol battlo-lir»d> which are 
among the most useful features of 8prun*‘'-*d work. As yet wo 
have only thirty-four maps out of uiuetv, and tboMs are not pat 
in their conaecutivo ordrr, though tbo maps in thr dilierent parts 
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tho rule of Crewir ouce more strctrlied from t}io Oeean tu the 
Tigris. No tifrie is fiioro needful to bo fully under.slo(Kl by thoso 
Mrho ore anxious to get uuy true general view of the history of 
tho world ; and hillierlo the source which is really one of 
the best means for getting such a general viow has failod us 
in tlii.s iinpoi'Uint point. The labours of J)r. Meiike have now 
quito supplied this gap.^ We have a map of I'urope at the 
end of tne ri*ign of .lustiuian, ucfompanicd by n curious map of 
the roligioiis of Kurope as they stood el that moment* and wo have 
other maps fallowing more in detail the imfiieitiate Kastern 
dominions of Justinian as thev stood at that time. Mnps of this 
hind arc living tilings^ they bring tho^real state of thiugs bt^fore 
the eye in a way whh’h mere words cannot do, A pioluro which 
frlif.-ws us that III the year 560, Old and New Itoino, ( 'Urthago nod 
Antioch, Cadiz and Trebizond, still obeyed a single ruler, that tho 
part uf the Mediterranean const which was not directly under fho 

liupwidi owajf m a mere exception heio and tW, ia tiw kat of 

all antidotes to the convenlionbl chatter about the llomau Kmpiro 
coming to an end iu 476. The only thing that we can suggest 
would be tho leaving out of the word in the phroKo 
fnisches Jieich, a name which Justinian would certainly not have 
aclcriowledgcd ^ and yet perliap.s something may be said fur ilie 
qualiticiition, a^ tending to bring out tho fact that it was now the 
New Home inid not tho Old which wiw tht^ centre of the Imperial 

E iiwcr. _ Dr. Menko is also doing good service at the other end of 
is subject by bringing bis paiiilt.-d hb.tory of Kurope — for that is 
what an atlas of this kind really cornea to — down to the very 
latest time.**. It wns no fault of Spinner's if his atlas did not 
show tho changes which have happeuod since it wns made, but 
tho changes whieli were then the latest were a little slurred over. 
There wmis, for inMaiice, no luap of liurope showing the boiindarie.s 
as iixed by the Congress of A'lcnna. All this, and all that has 
happoiied since, is fully siipplied by Dr. Meiikc, There is, for 
instance, n wonderful seiies of maps of Italy showing all the 
ditVorent changes from 179810 1S6O. The now maps allow far 
more clcrirly than was shown before the successions of tho queer 
little principsilitic.s uiid commonweal tlis which sprang up ond 
aanlc again in the days of French invasion, und also, the 
gradual stepa by which tho revived kingdom of Italy Iws grown 
to ita pves.'ut extent. Wo look at tJie map niarllcd itnlku 
1861-1866;'’ we Ti'incmber the talk about freeing Italy from 
tho Alps to the Adriatic; we ecu how far from tho Adriatic 
tho new fnuitirr was tixed, and wo aeo how well tho 
little that wms dune was paid for on ibo other aide of tho 
Alpa. The map niukod all this ulivo in a w'ay whit )i nothing else 
can. But it is not only in llie beginning and ciuliug of liis work 
that Dr. Menko has givmi us fresh lights; tho )8cADdinavian 
and Slavonic countries, which were rather cut short iu the old 
atliia, have now gn'iit attention paid to them. Thoro is n sc^ries 
of maps illustrating lb*' histoiy of IMaiui wdtich are tvluiostua 
edifying as tlio^o which illustrate tlin history of Italy. Thcro 
ore tho changes before tho partitions began; there iiro the throe 
j^rtitions theiiisidvc-^; tho Duchy of Warsaw iia set up by the 
t)r.^t Buonaparte ; even tho momentary extension of its frontier at 
the expense of Austria which was made by tho valour of the 
Poles themselves. All thOsSO thing.s are liero clearly brought out; 
and the.^e are ju^t the sort of things which it is very hard to make 

n lu undcrsiaiid. Dr. Menko’s iiiupa might do u great service 
lose ninttors when ingenious literary gentlemen sit down at 
^ a inonicut’a iiotioe to throw* olF lending arlicira about Poland or 
anything else, without st4)pplng to think that the vrorda they uso 
havo had a dozen difTercut meanings at ditlerent tiiiie.9. Thcro 
aro also a nuinbcr of new majis of Spain ; but these, though 
clearing up the rolnlinns of the various Saracenic and (/hrisUun 
States in tho early middle ago, hardly come home to ue in tho 
aainc way os cither tho Polish or tho Italian scrlos. Thcro is, 
however) very grunt inturetjt in^ the lir.'-t of tho series, whieli 
allows tho Teutonic settlomciits iu Spain and the ilucCuations in 
the boundaries of tho W'o.st-Gothic kiugdom. Owing perhaps to 
Hoderick tho last of tho Goths, wo are apt to think uf tho AVest- 
Gothic kingdom os osseiitinlly Spanish, to forget that it was 
Gaulish buforo it was Spanish, and that too Kuigs of Toledo kept 
tho Nnrhoiu'so Gaul down to the time of the Saracenic conquest. 

AVo turn to tho first part of Dr, Smith’s llustm'ical AUoi of 
Ancient (•eofirnphy^ and our wish to Jiavo the whole thing in ono 
is only sirrngthenod by so doing. Tho two scries seem as if they 
wero try ing to meet, and as if somo unkind power stepped in to 
hinder tin m from meeting. Here are eight maps of PiUe.stmo at 
different from the days of tho Jlivites and Ainorites to the 
taking of .lerusahMn by Titus. They positively ask to bo joined 
on to Dr. Monko's map of Syria at the timo of tho Crusadas, and 
ita ICebenharfe \vlii.di shows all the arrangements of tho Frank 
kingd nni of Joru?<nhMu. AVo read of Kings' of Jerusalem in the 
Book of J 'lshvn and .vo rer.d of Kings of Jerusalem again in the 
Gtiita Di i !»«**• Fnntrus ; ond the two ends of tho cycle— if that bo 
not a Tuathenmtic.Ll huM- necPi to ask to be brought togeihor. 
Here ia a map of Gixuk auu Plupnician oolimirs — that is, a map 
of the Mediterrancn.i lauds in the earliest stage in wh'<^ they are 
known to history. Gur first thought iS; Why is this not allowed 
to range with the other map of tho Mudicotrauc-au lands which 
shows a stage when tlio riui. nieiun hod passed away, but when we 
may say that Greece wns still ruling under tho wumc of HomeP 
Tho little patch of Jl'dlenic civilizatiou far away in the Tauric 
Chersonesos is shown 111 as indeed it might s*ilj bo shown 
enmo ages later, and it seoni'. us if it tiud tho two together. AVe 
havo maps of Upper nud liOwor hidyi with a Hebetilcartv of 


Southern Italy in tho timo uf the Peloponnesian AVar, whieh 
craves for its natural followshin with the kindred Nebenkarim of 
Italy during later wars. AA'^e have Gaul at the timo of Cfissar ; 
we havo a larger may of Gaul, which very clearly shows the limit of 
tho possossious whicn Home held for a season beyond tho Hhino and 
tho Danube, while it marks moro cloarly than any map which wo 
saw before how much of the lands on iho left bank of tho Hbinoi 
which tho Humans called Gaul, was ovon then already Germaiw. 
Such A may as this diroctly points its tingera— our zeal must be 
forgiven if it leads us into titroiig metaphors— in the direction of 
tkuHo maps of Gaul and Germany and their border lands which 
wc foul sure that Dr. Meuke is getting ready for us. AVhilo on 
this jioint we may remark that tlio Carolingian age is rather cut 
shurt in the original ^prunor. There 19 only one very small 
which clearly ahows thu rrauklbh dominions at their 
ill Moro vhigmii limee^ Ottd thClO 10 UO Ittlip ft[ All 
of the dominions of Charles himself, cxci*pt the view of them in 
the ono ^eufirul map of Europe. AA’’e do^ not doubt that Dr. 
kienke will make all these things clear, and it will be well also to 
show all the divisions of tho Empire, those which were only 
ylannod, us w'lll as those whi(*h wore actually carried out, 
in the days of Charles and of Lewis the Pious. This is 
of s[H.‘cial importance, ns the.so divisions show how utterly 
foreign to thu mind of Chai'Ies was any geographical division 
answering in tho least to modem France, and how tho first idea of 
such a division, under its proper name of Carolingia, crept in by a 
kind of iiccideut through oms of the parii lions made in favour of 
(.'harlus the Bald. Then, as Dr. Smith so dourly gives us the 
bounds of the comparatively lasting Homnii poacessionsm Germany, 
it would really have beten a gaiu lo havo xiitukiKl tlio extent of tho 
momentary Homan occupaiious under Drusiis, Vnriw, and Ger- 
mnnicus. But then w*o wnnt (ill these things brought together in 
order, not one iu ono placi* and ono in another. There have been 
three moiticnts in tho history of tho W'orid when the same power 
ruled at tho mouths of tho IClbe, tho Garonne, (uid tho Tiber. 
The result was indeinl gained by threo ditlercnt processes. Under 
Driisus, tho lord of Italy ruled 'over Gaul and for a moment over 
Germany. Under Cburlos, the lord of Germany ruled over Qaitl 
and Italy. Under tho elder Buonaparte, the lord of Ganl ruled 
over Germany and Italy. AVc ought, iu a stories <d this kind, to 
have maps showing thikso three wonderful moments side by side, 
dhow'ing at once the pliyrical likeness of tho three periods in tho 
iMiundurii's as marked 011 tho innp, and tlielr utter political lUi- 
likc)ie.ss as shown iu every dctnil within those boundaries. 

Of the two sets of maps the German ones scorn to us on tho whole 
tiiu HemvMt, nud Dr. Munkebus grasped tho idua of an liistorienl atlas 
more fully than Dr. Smith, iu a series of this kind ihero ought 
not to he mapB marked vaguely ** Gallia ” and “ Italia ” without any 
particular date, I’his w a survival-*-ordy n survival, but wo aro 
sorry to havo so much as a survival-' of the days of Bishop Butler 
(nut of Diirliam) and buch like, when wo u.sod to hnvo one map to 
do from Adam to A.P. 476 or 1453 — wo are not sure which — 
and anothi'r from 476 or 1453 when the map was 

drawn. All maps are somewhat tiying to tho eye, and the fuller, 
and tLurefore the better they are, of course the more trying. But 
tho more strictly historical the n«jrics is made, tbo more easily we 
miiy got rid of tho bod sido of fulness by marking places in the maps 
when they w*ero of importance and leaving them out when they 
vvero not. Tn Dr. Smith’s aeries, the Jewish scries, for which w*o 
suppose wo hnvo to thunk Mr. Grove, strike us as the clcarrst. 
Tho Greek series aro to our eyes comparative! v indistiuct Both 
Atlasf'H will be. very useful os they are, but they would be more 
than twice as useful* if they were rullcd into one. 


CUNYN'GIIAMirS TRAVELS IN THE CAUCASUS.* * 

J NCHhhASKD facililies for locomotion by land or sea have 
considerably widened tho area of autumnal tours, and the 
qualification for entry into a well-known Jjondon club— that the 
Cfiudidate should have been five hundred miles from England— has 
long b<M:n merely nominal. Tho consequetuM) of travelling made oosy 
is that we have an abundant crop of vacation wanueringa ond 
summer trips. A wolLknown barrister gives us his experiences of 
the celebrated fair at Nisbni Novogorod. Two or three adven* 
turous young Englishmen stir the hearts of members of the 
Alpine Oliib by accounts of the a.scent of Caucasian ninniiclea 
hitherto only knowa to them by commonplaces from tlie Latin 
poets. Occasionally a lady invades the domain of mascuUne, 
adventuniirs with pen and pencil, and describes Circassian scenery 
and Turkish harems with the grace, the ease, and the delicacy 
which characterize the volume publi^ed by Mrs. Harvey. But 
wo have reason to know that this authoress obeyed the lloratiiin 
precept, and kept her manuscript locked up for seven, if not nine 
years. The muUijjltcatioa of similar volumes, not alwm sub-* 
jeeted to tho same judicious ordeal, is a contingency for which we 
must bo prepared ; but, by complying with certain stipulations^ 
travellers who rush into print with their experiences have no 
need tc fear a rigid cenaorsbip. The conditions should be, how- 
ever, carefully observed. The author should have something 
pointed, original, or interesting to tell, and he should endeav our 

* Tmveh ir fhd EtuUtn Chveaf tu^ eu the Qupian and Bkick 
cgpecntlh, *H JUaghnlan^ und on tkt Frontkr$ of Ftraia and Torhyk rfw rky 
the Summer if 1871. By Licntsnsnt-Geipersl Sir Arthur Thnrlow Cttsyiyi^ 
liamis K.0.1L &c. .‘^lattrated byHeniW Hardings Gnnyngbaaih m SL 
College, CambrulRa London: JoImlliirrAy. ilia* 
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to tell it with method, einiplicity, nnd eondenMlion, Tie ehonld 
confine hiniaclf to topica connected with his colling and profes^ou, 
if he cannot charm oy style, or occupy regions wholly unexplored. 
We might, fop instance, then look for spocnlations on the develop- 
ment or Russian commerce from a merchant ; for a diseinisition 
on the primitive simplicity of Tiirkifth justice from a lawyer; for 
remarks on politics from a Secrctnry of liCgutioii; for cntalogiies 
of fauna and flora from a sportsman or member of the Alpino 
Club; for depreciatory comoicnts on Eaiitora agriculture from an 
M.P. who, like TennysouV Rironct, is 

A brcc(l<>r of fat oxen anrl fat sheep, 

A pAmphlcLcer on guano aiul oii gmin ; 

and for the system of i»lTiccr 5 ng any foroigii arinv in wliicb puv- 
cboffO is unknown, and yet jobbery is hot uiiire(iucut, from a 
Yctcrau who had served" in the Crimean w^ar and the litdiaa 
Huliuvi In oliuil) if ive arc tu havu a ouccceaiun af uov 

Ramblers and'^ Idlers ” at the close of every long vacation, wo mu.st 
stipulate for a careful avoidunco of trite and familiar topics, for a 
wiso retrenchment of suporduities, and for as much of nrlistic 
workmanship as can bo attained by ordinary diligence and care. 

The author of the volume before ns is a soldior who hns had 
conHiderablo exporieneo of nctivo warfare and of foreign travel, 
lie is alao connected by ninn-iagc witli a doconsed veteran who 
had seen Moore fall at Ourunna, luid had helped Lord Gough to 
repel and defeat the Sikhs. Sir Arthur Cnuynghaiue has fought 
at Inkermaiin, where ho was Qiinrtcr-ma.'step of a rlivision ; has 
looked on the celebrated Purcolain Tower at Nankin ; aud, in 
India, has hml under his order.s such dashing ItMulcrs of irregular 
cavalry as General Probyn and Colonel Kane. Wc therefore have 
rt'oson to welcome his reculleetious of Chiinenn bittt 1 o> 1 ields, and 
his military reconnaissance of the difliniit mountain passes where 
Shamyl maintained his uuonnal struggle f(ir years ngninsi the 
wholo force of the Russian Kiiipire. But one Vault of the book 
is that it is much too long. At len.st eighty pages at the vi-ry 
commencement should havo boon entirely omitted. Vienna and tlie 
Danube, Varna and Bucharest, are well kmnvn, and there is nothing 
either so atriking iii Sir Arthur's advcntim^s, or so suggestive in 
his remarks, as to detain us profitably among Walhichian scemcry 
and Iliingnrian wines. The description of the Boulevards or of tho 
opera at the Austrian capital might po.«iiibty bo of service for the 
latest edition of Murray’s Guide-books. An anecdote of a young 
English lady who, while at an hotel ut Brussels, nearly killed 
herself by stopping on a skylight, is irrelevant and unnecessary ; 
and wo hardly require to be told that a well-known general in too 
Turkish service, unlike Mr. Viiicout Criiinniles, was by birth a 
Prussian. But there is notliiiig tedious, and a go(Ml deal both 
valuable and animated, in Sir Arthur Ounynglmine's remaining 
narrative, llo took for his summer aud autumn tour a country 
wdiich in point of conveniences, civilisation, and dovelopmeni, is 
about midway between the beaten track where any one touribt, like 
hundreds of others, is pillaged by imikoopers or done for” by 
couriers, and those wild steppes in which ienbi may bo assailed 
by brawny Bedouins, and the firman of a Pasha be no 8i;rt of 
protection against tho requisitions of a tribe of nomads nnd 
plunderers. Wo are still within a region 'whero, after dismal 
oxperiexUH'S of vermin and mosquitoes, crowded .^tcamers, hnnl 
boards for sleeping couches, Russian tea-ums, aud Tartar saddles, 
the author lands ua at a capital which boasts of a museum nnd an 
opera bnu.se, a number of fine bridges, a Pnri.sian milliner, and a 
street of European shops. Sir Arthur, as might bo expected from 
his service and positton, journnyed under the protection of com* 
mendatory loiters; and dlillculliea about post-borscs and vehicles 
and times of departure were smoothed away, as wo wore prepared 
to hear, when a Crimean votoran was introduced to Grand-dukes 
and generals who showed him oven more than tlio usual courtesy 
aud attention of old antagnuists. It is true that the writer made 
no attempt to ascend Mount Ararat, like Mr. Fn*.sh6old, and that 
ho only lofikod at the fuiow-cappod summits of Kasbok and 
Alburs. or Elbuns, which this latter gentlemon successfiiny 
assailea. But ho has tho eye of an old campaigner and of a 
genuine sportc'man for the geography of a wila and picturesque 
rei^on ; he can bear with equanimity the hardships and incon- 
Tcmicncesof a jonrney where the traveller is jolted in vehicles 
without springs, or rides long distances on hoi'seback ; his pages 
are*free from flippancy, and his self-assertion is never offensive; 
while the concmdjng chuptera contain advice and inflirmation 
well calculated to inform intending tourists of the best time and 
mode to visit the country, whether the object bo sporty adventure, 
political knowledge, commerce, or scenery. 

Tho real interest of the trip commences with the departure 
from Constantinople. Wo should mention that Sir Arthur was 
accompanied by his son, an undergraduate of Cambridge ; and the 
tw^ after visiting Odessa, Nicolaeff with its arsenals and Boule- 
.^obastopol and Kertch, and Taganrog, determined on 
amnding the l)on by steamer, and then, taking advantage of a 
^ unites the above river with the Volga, they 


r v 11 stream and saw Astracan and a setuement 

of Kalmucks m neighbourhood of that port Thence they 
sailed ^wn the Caspian Sea for two hundred and thirty miles, 
and ent^ Kastem Caucasus by the port of Petrolvks. Fifim 
this point G ttinib in Daghestan, the scene of Shamyrs 

last struggle, ^hth, Vladicatcas, Tiflis, and Erivan, with the 
cemvent at Btehmattn fii the vicinity; then descended tc the 
frontiers of I^a, but instead of going on to Tabree^ as did 
Mr. Freshfleld and his componiQii^ retimed by Boriome io PoU 


on the Black Sea. Tli«Mir<», by the Turkish ports of Batouia 
and Trebisond, the relura w.as eaay to Constantinople, and so by 
steamer to Trieste* Tho time spent in this journey was just four 
months, and the expense wan under 140/:' 

W^e select from inis volufno a few of the topics which either 
have some interest in theiiiaclves, or which snow tbo writoi^a 
power of observation, llusalau farms are said to bo enormous iii 
extent, and one gentleman, apparontly residing near Togaurog, was 
believed to have forty thoii^nd acres under tillage. The typical 
Dorsetshire peasant might sigh or rebel if he know that Russian 
labourers at harvest time received from eight to twelve shillinga a 
day, and that, withal the profits to tho corn-grower were enormous” 
wlioiiovor thcro was a bad har> eat in W estom Europe. Provisions 
in Daghestan are marvellously cheap. A t G romia tho best meat was 
tbrocpenco, and bread a halfpenny a pound ; pheasants a riiilling 
a brace, and partridges ninapenco. Black grapes, at the same 

place, wSre not quite a liaifwuny a pound. GeorRlen aftisans 

must, however, have a good deal of the Asiatic in their character 
and mode of work, if ihe following anecdote can be implicitly 
redied on. An English carpenter was backed against four 
natives to work at turning out oaken posts. They began al 
six A. At., and in ten hours and a- half the Euglishman had 11 nibbed 
thirty-four, while the natives had only flnished thirty-oue. Wo 
confo8.s to bo haunted by an npprelieubion lest this result merely 
conceals a tribute to that national vanily by which, in Nolsonn 
time, our gi'andfathexs were taught to Wieve firmly that omx 
Knalishinan could thmsh thrSo Frenchmen. The trade in 
walnut- wood has, bv the way, been inonopulized by a French 
fi 1*111 or firms, and tills niateria], shipped to Marsoilh^s from tho 
neighbourhood of Poll, enables tho nuinufacturer to sell veneered 
and polihliod work at a vast proflfc. On the other hand, let no man 
excite envy and hate by using skilled niachiuery of which all that 
the. native can comprehend is tiiat ho is thereby ruined. A gentle- 
man whase name is concealed, nnii who^e nationality is not quite 
di*ar, .*3ct up a steam saw-mill near Tiflin, and naturally displaced 
the old-foanioncd saw-pita. The sawyers took ahiriu, and ono 
(lay quietly burnt down tho new workshop. Tu some points the 
position of the Russians in Georgia is not very nnliko our own in 
India. Thew have a Governor-General in tlile idiapa of a Grand 
Duke, who holds his Court at a civilized capital, enjoys a salary 
about three times that of the Indian Viceroy, and retires to 
Boijomo during tho heats of summer, just as Lord Northbrook has 
done, and probably will do, to Slmhu It is only two years ago 
that the givat leader of tho Circassian patriots died at St Peters- 
burg, whole, like many an Indian pensioner or ropresontative of 
dethroned majesty, ho was living as % political prUooer under 
hotionrable surveillance. In spite of a strong military force 
capable of overawing disatfection and holding the country, 
iiiountaineera till latmy made raids into the plains, and even 
now they steal horses from the camp. Officers stationed at 
Peshawur were recently subject to tho very same visita- 
tions, but the English sontrios do not retaliate by shoot- 
ing tho thieves, according to Sir A. Cunynghamo, the 
Russian soldiers had done in Gn^snia just before his arrival. Tho 
stfAtement recently published by Mr. Palgravc as to tho exodus of 
Miibommedans from the countries which havo passed under Rus- 
sian snpreinncy is fully corroborated in the book before us. Sir 
Arihiir ascribes tbo migration, not to heaviness of taxation, but to 
hatred of compulsory service 011 road-making. Of the fact there 
there can he no question, and from this movement it la not iinfiiir 
to infer, for Islam, a inoro completu union aud a latent capacity tO' 
resist ojrgression. All that Sir Arthur Cunynghame says I'egarding 
the facilities of the Caucasian country for a patriotic .struggle, the 
straits to which the Russians woiw reduced previous to the capture 
of Kars in 18 $4, and our faulty stratcu^ at that very period, ia 
clcur, if it be not absolutely conviucing. With reference to SShamyra 
pi>r.?evcraDCB wo may quote an anecdote, not generally known^ 
which exemplifies the readiness of the Persians in saxcostio repartee. 
When Uio late Emperor of Russia was making a tour iu Ueoigia 
so far back as 1837, a high Persian dignitary introduced the 
heir-apparent of Persia to the Imperial prascnco. In the course 
of conversation, Nicolas, with i^^feienco to the designs then 
entertained by Persia on Herat and Afghanistan, observed to the 
Persian Ambassador — Who are these Afghans that they should 
be allow'ed to laugh at your beard? Whose dogs are they to 
stand in ihe path of Mahommed Shah?” '*Oh,” answered (ho 
Amir, ** they are an insignificant set of vagabonds, not w'orth 
naming ; ime, ungodly scoundrels, very like those I.e.<ighios and 
Daghestauies you have" in the mountains.” This reply would, have 
been not unworthy of I^lmerston or Castlereagli. We give ihe 
story as it was current some years ago at 1 elieron, wmere, of 
course, it redounded to the national credit 
For those who, wearied with the sameness of English spoit, am 
content to rough it on ^metfaing less than steaks ir:d icr, the 
Caucasus and tbo seas in ^ts vicinity offer an untrit d fiolu. There 
are magnificent fomsts, tempting swamps, tine streams, and rocky 
defiles, with snowy ranges in the distance. Bd.:ldt!i» iioundanca of 
small game, tlie ibex is found at great neighti, and di'C/ of several, 
kinds and wild boar can be had along tho alopcs aud 1.1 the fcirv^ats. 
Pheasants swarm in one tract: snipe and woodcock in another: 
wild-fowl in a third. The rivex-s are said to contain trout ana 
salmon, or rather what appeared to General Ctuynghame, by 
description, to be » species akin to the mnhseer of India. 
Tourisls and sportsmen will, hotvever. reco'kct that the chase 
in these localities '?ai oniv be follow jd by those who caa 
live in small tentb, who con bear 'dternatious of sharp 
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cold ftnd fltoiiniy wAriiilh, and who wUl take due precau- 
tions A^'niu8t iifue aud j unde fever. The volume is enri^od 
with illustratioua from the pencil of 

the author’s son. ’riioy deal with a vni'iety of subjects ranging 
from an Armoniaii church and a MohaiuriiodaDnu^lua to Tiews of 
the dnscrti^d Sebastopol and tho ruined Maliiholf. %Ve are bound 
to any that they o\iiicc very conaiderablo «aitlstic talent^ and 
that tho uiouutiim scenes inav fairly bear a couiparisoii with 
the illusirfitions of Mr. Freshiicld’s work. In both instances Mr. 
Edward WJiymper appears to have given his assistance to set off 
the rough uiateriolH of the turtUta tii<* very best advantage*. 
One en;iriiving at page 75 d»sio'vea a special moiilion. It is that 
of tho bmzen serpent from Delphi^ afterwards in the Hippodromo 
at Coustanlincj^U*, and now eiicluiod by a wall. Wo may bo ox- 
cusod for reminding our reailors of a suiniimry of the lustorical 
evidence of thi» remarkable rolici tis by Gibbon in 

one of hie pithy nud ini*j.sivc notrs : — ** Tlio bodlra of three 
serpents are twisted into one pillar of lirniis," says tho 
historian iu his text, and tlnur triple heads had* once 
.supported tho goUliui tripes I whi<'!j. .'iftt.r tho doloat of Xi.r.\os, 
wna ooiiat'crutediii the UuupIcMif Doljihi by the victorious Greoks.'* 
Then, in the iicdo, wo arc loM thiit the consocriitiou of tho tripod 
and pillar may be piv»ved from IlonKlotus and r2m3aiiia.s: unit 
the I’ugan Zo^iiiuus agrors with throe occlosiaslioal his(oritin.% 
Eusebius, Socrnb\s, and So/.oiu- n, in .dialing that tho ormuuonts 
of tho temple w'cre roniovcd lo Goii'^t.snliuoplo by (Amstunliuc ; 
that, amonght thorn, the pillar of the llippodrujiio is 

particularly inenlioTud; and tlml all modtirn Inivollers, fruui 
xlucndolmoi/to to r<u**ick,dosiTibi) it as in tlio same place and in tho 
same iuanui*r. Of course Ciiljbjui could not refrain frmu remark- 
ing that tho guardians of fin* mo'St holy ivlies would rejoice if 
they could produco such u chalu of evid« ucc. A rcrciviice to the 
above passage would liuvo bven of scrviiv to rcudeis who luivo 
forgotten Gibbon or hod xud the book at bund. Hut wo shall 
be aiirpriwod if this bmr, foliowiiig on that i»f .Mr. Frutilxliold. does 
not Icuiipt several Julv**nturers during next iiutiium to exploits 
tho doliles of (jci'rjxia. to tost the rospcctivo merits of a 'telega and 
a Tarantai^e, to cliinu a glacier, to stalk an ibex, and to pay a 
visit to places so woU worth seeing us 'riQLs and Krlvau. 


SinaLKY’S EARiy LIFK* 

M r. mac CAUTUY 9 ay.s in liis preface that he veniuroa to 
oiler this book to the public an houcsst contribution to 
those authentic ninteriaU out of which, ‘'t>ouev or later, a 
thoroughly trustworlhy life may bo wrilt-jn of Percy r#yb.'ho 
SheUey.*’ So much may be granted witbout hesilation. * .Mr. 
Mac Carthy has iiidustrioualy gone over the ntu-ly part of i^helle} *s 
life; ho has carefully iriveatigatod tho shitciiients which luao 
hitherto passed cuntsfitwilh biograpliei>} ^ ho h.u} delected maiiy 
errors j and ho ha^ discovered u lew now faela which will havo 10 
take their place in future lives of Shelhw. At tho ^oiue ilmo tho 
bock is intoresHiJ^ rather to DryoHdust than to tho gcujoral reader. 
It is more in llio uatiiro of a running coiunicuiary upon previous 
writers than of an independent work. Mr. Mac Cavtby does not 
attempt to construct a portrait from the materials which ho has | 
collected, and, to say IJio truth, the boi^k, though short, is rather 
tiresome even to an admir<;r of ShoUi-y. Few writ era, Indeed, 
could throw a charm over an elaburuto dl.'9CUt>slon of petty dotaiU 
and exposure of the petty ern«ra of their predecessors; and -Ifr. 
Mao Carthy is no uxeeption. \Vi; fear, too, that his ui(*rila ns mi 
investigator are limited !«> industrious and accurate research. We 
are compelled to dissent from the iulerencos \vhich he draws from 
hia facts, though we cannot but be grateful for Uie pains w'bich ho 
baa takra in providiug us with the ncceusary data for foviuing our 
own opinion. Without foUnwing him into his various ultiic^ on i 
the accuracy of previous writers, and especially of pmir Mr. Hogg, 
of whom he speaks with .spociul iudignution, wc'will brietly cou- 
aiderthe two main discoveries wblch Mr. Mac Carthy conceives 
himself to have establishod. 

The lirst of these is that Sholley wrote a pooui which has com- 
pletely disappeared, and of which the very cxi^touce bus uover been 
previously recognized. The evideiioe uu tlio 8ubj>:ct may be brieily 
stated. During Shelley’s brief visit to Ireland, <if which Mr. 
Mao Carthy has {rivun a fuller occoimt than hud liitherto been 
published, an article appeared in the Weekkf Menmiyer which, 
after an elaborate eulogy of Shelley’s many virtues, concludes in 
these wo^s: — ^elly (mc), commiserating the sutrerings 
of our dibtingnished comitiymnu, Mr. Fineriy (sm*), whose exer- 
tions in the caiLoo of politiciu liberty he uiiich adiuirod, wrotu a 
very beautiful poem, the profits of which we utiderstand, from m- 
UofAted authority, Mr. Shelly nuuiltcd to Air. Finerty; wo have 
heard they amounted to nearly a hmidred pounds. This fact 
speaks a volume in favour of our new friend.” Finnerty had been 
imprisoned for eighteen months for a libol on Loid Castlereugh, 
ana siibscrlptlona had been opened on his bnhalf by Sir F. Bun&tt 
and other Kadicals of that day, Mr. Mac Carthy has duuoveied 
Shelley’s name put down fur a guinea in a list of subscriptions in 
the Oxford Jerald: the trial having occurred during Shelley’s 
blief academical camr. In iha next number of tho same paper 
-"-namely, on March oth, 1811 — is an advertiseinent 01 “ A 
Poerical Essay on tho Exiatiug State of T'hings,'' by ^ A Uen- 
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tlciuan of the Univei'dty of Oxford.” The essay is deiMuibed 
os just published, its price is two shUling^, and it is 
said to bo fbr Fliuicrty’s boneht. A motto is added fi'om 
Southey’s Cam of Kvkatna, AdvertUements of the same poem 
(H*cur in the Mommy Ckroniclo of March 1 5th and 2 let, and in 
tho Times of April loth and nth, 1811. These are aU the 
explicit roforenced to the poem. Shelley himself nowhere 
speaks of it, unless it bo identical with mi “Eshfiy on Love/' 
mentioned in a letter io Godwin of January i6ih/i8l2. The 
word *• e-^say,” suys Mr. Mac Carthy, ** gives great probability to this 
supposif/iou.” Wo cunlods that no two subjects socm to us more 
uiilihely Uj be ciuilbuncled than \oVd ” and the existing st.-ito of 
things.^’ JIuwever, our readers can judge for thomeolves. Tho 
only re mail ling i'ncL bearing on the qiUMtion is that Shelley sent 
to Godwin the urticlo fiiuu the WcMtj Altisseuyor, but made no 
nderoiici; to Ihu bUUuinout about the poem. Air. Alice 
(kirtiiy itil'ors that tlio slatemont must have been true. On tho 
otJicr hand, ho adiniU that Leigh Jluut, who took a particular 
inlf^rosL In Finu^rty, and who ultorward.^ became intimate with 
h>hL‘iicy, says u> ttbing about it ; that no relbreuceis ever made in the 
many bul).^ni'i|>iIou hats published to any duiu received on account 
of tlic prulils, and that Mr. Finnerty’s relations knew nothing of 
it. “it is incredible*,” however, that Mr, Finnerty “ would wot 
have cuiitiadicted ihLs ^jtateiiieut of the presontatiou to him of tho 
protiU of a pociu if it were not trap.” iStlll Mr. Mac Caithy 
adjiiiu tlio suujoclto be ** full of diilicultiiis.” 

'I'hut foueh a pooin waa published is prububle enougli. Indeod 
Ibo advoitisi-uientH quuti.d seuiu to prove it beyoutl ul( resuionablo 
doiibi. The one singular i^Uiteiueiil is that the pvoiils won! nearly 
leo/., and indeed this Hi.itfuicnt is so singular that wo altugrvhur 
dt-<diiio to believe it. The argument iVoiii llie siieoco of bhclley 
and of Finnerty is palp.ibly worthless. Shidley may have bivu 
silent boeauso Godwin Inievv the Ktatomeiit to be false, 113 Wc*Il as 
becau'-e he knew it (u be true; or ho may liave overlooked it, or 
th« 'light it ; or he xuuy have ibv;iotten to Lice it, 

w Hi ‘U writing inaluiny; or he may even have regarded it us 
a pious fraud llki.ly to bo ubeful to the cause. Air. Finnerty 
may Lavo been a mmd nnin and a true patriot; but such 
is the woakuess of human uatiire that political agitators, even 
when they are IrLslinion, frequently forget to contradict 
inaccuruto btatements calculated to help Ihtdr ngiUiliou. Mean- 
while the reasons against accepting the iissertion are obvious. In 
order to make 100/. by a poem sold for twtf sbillings, it is plain 
that, oven if wo should assume tbut tJie was publislii d fur 
nothing, and that the author roeuived tlio wliole leiiul price, 
a thousand coph s iiiumc have been aold ; for u llioiidand times two 
shillings only inakits look Now, aa thcbC oesumptloiis tire uiaiii- 
fcslly c.vti‘Hvagoiit, as is luiovvn l(j every htaly w ho ever pubii^hed or 
bought bo(>k?», wo may aufcly gay that to produce 100/, profit the 
jXHMii must havo ||ono through two or thi’eo edition.s. Wo may 
lake u ciwsc which is oddly parallel. Goldsmith’s iJvAcrUd ViiLiye 
was soli] for two shillings; it went through live oditions iu loss 
than thiro months; and Ihcro is a story- m^t very authentic it is 
trie* — Unii Goldsudth, on being ottered 1 00 guintius by the publisher, 
refused os maiiilestly more than tlie poem could produce. 
GoldKinlLh know as well m any ouo tbut puhlhiucrs might bo 
trusted not tci ruin theniriolM^sby exU‘avaguut libeiality toaulhoiti. 

It .^ppear^, howtivor, that ho received less than 100/. for tho poem. 
Nuiv, ii ^Shelley forty years afterwards ivceived iioarly 100/. Ibr a 
poem T'old at the same ]Hico, we may fairly luh r thiit it uiiuvt 
liaro hiiii a v»*ry largo bJe. Tn that case it would clearly have 
bcim advertised more tlnoi four times ; it Wf^uld, moreover, kavo 
boiu a pm feet ly uniq’nu ca^e in Shelley’s literaiy career, ibr even 
Ills best ]>oems ue\c;r obtr.iued quick |>opularity ; and, himily, 
it is impossible to btdivne that it could have ulterly dis- 
appeared from the world, so that its very existouce ahould have 
been forgotten for ei.xty years. Shi:lb.'y would probably havo 
mentioned it; uud undoubtedly some of his odmirora would have 
presen ed it. Tho whole .story, indeed, is so wildly improb&blo 
that it may be dismib^cd without furihor arguiueut. \Ve wiR 
merely add that, ii» Mr. Mac Carthy is constantly boosting of his 
aeeuracY, ho should not have used tho pbru^e, tho poem ” is said 
to hnvo produced the sum of 100/.” It only said 'to have ^ 
produced newly lOo/.’’; niid even this siateiiieut is introduced ' 
by the phrase wo have heard ” : wliorcns the preceding senleuco, 
sUaing that Uie poem wiu published, speaks of knowledge on 
undoubted autliorily.” Tim ditfercnce is signiticimt 
Tho facts, Ha wo should gues.'t, nro somothiug of this lund--* 
Shelley published a poem for Finuerly’s beneiit. Liko his other 
early pot* ms, it whs probably trash ;* for few literary facts are 
I more curious thazi that rihuUey, w ho produced some of the finest 

K ill tJio langiui^ before ho was thirty, had written nothing 
asses of rubbish, even on the showing of his most devotud 
admirers, till he was pa.*it twenty. Unliko Milton, Pope, and 
Keats, hia early writings show scarcely a touch of his future 
muiius. The poem did not sell; there were no profits, and 
Fiuuerly got nothing by it But an Irish editor *^haa heard”-'"* 
uot a vory unprecedented nhenomenuu — a totally inaccurate 
report about it, and neither Kelley nor Fiuuerty took tho trouble 
to contradict him. 

The second discov'cry made hj Air. Mae Carthy is that SheRiqf 
was putcfitially a great orator. It ia Itnown that whilst in Duhlin he 
made a speech at a public^moeting. Mr. Hogg says that it was a 
failure. Air. Mac Carthy y^aUs this a rsbjdim misrapreaentation.’’ 
He says that a witness, of' whom we shall speak dirootly, “ bean 
tho most niwquivocal testimony to the oloqimco of tho young 
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•ponker.’^ and declAres thin testiDionj to be decsaive 
wbbabilitiee of? Shelley's saccess os an oratoi 


s to the 

^ , orator hod he devoted 

oiniaelf to a political carcor." We do not call this a reckless 
misrepresentation/’ for we are convinced that it is an escusable 
mistaKO ; but we suspect that Mr. llo^ a account is far nearer the 
truth than Mr. Mac Carthy^s. We wul briefly give the evidence 
on the subjoot 

The speech is reported in three newspapers ; all the reportsare very 
brief; one says that ** ShiUey wfisrecewed with great kindness”; 
and another nientiuus ” loud applause for several minutes/’ as 
following 8 holley a opuuiug statement that as an Englishman ho 
blushed tor the crimes committed by his nation in Ireliatd. 
Besides this arts two reports from persons employed by tho police, 
and preaor\’ed in the Jtecord OlHce. One of these is verbatim, ns 
follows : — Ijord Glentworth said a ibw words, a Mr. Bminott 
spoke, also Mr. Sheiloy, who stated lumself to be a native of 
Euglaiid.” The othor does not even allude to Shelley. It men- 
tions, however, a sjieech by “ Mr. Wise, a young bov,” as "of 
considerable leimth mid replete with much elegant language.” 
Shelley's speech, Mr. MucC/ortby thinks, has here been inadvertently 
given to Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Wyse, the late English Am- 
bassador ill Grceco— first because " a young boy ” refers ootter to 
Shelley, who was only ninotoen and a half, than to Wyse, who was 
twenty-ono ; and, secondly, becainte the account doos not apply in 
some reapeots to the fuller reptnte of Mr. Wyse's speech. At most, 
howovor, this is a idghly conjectural statement, and we have 
more direct tcstidioiiy at hand. The late Chief Baron Woultb, 
who heard him, dc.sciibed him in terius which, as Mr. Mac Oarthy 
says, leave the impre.-winn that ho was " a cold, methodical, and 
inell^tive speaker." The description was given a considerable 
time after wards, and when the dcacriber was m bad health. 8 till, 
60 tor as it goes, it is direct testimony. Shelley, however, is the 
best witness himsidf. The improi^iun mado upon him by his own 
porforuinuco is shown in this possugo from a letter My sneiMth 
was inihUiloi'proted. T spoke for more than an hour. The iiihsi^s 
with which they grcctea me wlicii I spoke of religion, though in 
terms of respect, were mixed with applause when 1 avowtsd my 
Dlis^^lou. Thu newspapers have only noted that which did not 
exedte dUnpprobatiou." 

Tills tf^stimony sueins to us to be conclusive. 8 helley evidently 
felt that he had made a fail me. No )ouiig orator ever wrote in 
such terms after his lirst triumph in moving on audience. The 
newspapers iu favour of hia partv naturally softened his want of 
success ; but an orator knows whun he is applauded, and Shelley 
clearly felt that he hod not met with genuine sympathy. Mr. Mac 
Oarthy, however, thinks tlmt ho ha^ " ilecisive ” evidence to the cou- 
trory. The witnebs to whom we have already referred is acertain onu- 
nymuus ^'English man," who describes the speech in a letter to t 2 .o 
Jjubliii JourtMl, which was then, wu presume, a Government organ. 
He says tlmt ho was disgusted to ubMurvu with what transport the 
invectives of this ivuegadu Eiiglishmau agaiust his native country 
were luulcd by thu ubsombly het addresocd. Joy beamed ou every 
countimauce, and rapture glistenod in every eye at tho aggravated 
detail ; the delirium of ocstacy got the bettor of prudeutim control ; 
the veil was for a moment willidrawn and in short, die ** Knglish- 
mau ” saw that the audience, though thu orator spoke ouiy of 
emancipniion, thought i>f " separation and ascendency." 

Mr. Mac (Jarthy, with uil his prcteii-sions to accuracy, calls this 
a description of Shelley as an orator, and says, as wo have .seen, 
that the Icttor bears uuiMpii vocal testimony to the young speaker’s 
eloquencf}. Yet there is nut iu the letter a single word about 
Shdloy'a eloquence ; and everything that is said is perfectly con- 
sistent with tlie newspaper reports, with iShclley’s own letter, and 
with Chief Huron Woulfe’s account. wdiat does it really 
amount P Simply that when Shelley, introduced as an English- 
man and tho sou of an English member of Parliament, abiutod 
England for its iniuslice to Ireland, Ii'ishriien applauded warmly. 
Does that imply tnat Shelley was ou elouueut speaker, ox that he 
would certainly have succeeded if ho Lad adopted a Mlitical 
career F We will venture to say that the worst orator In Eugland 
at the present moment might produce enthusiastic cheon by 
denounang English injustice to Ireland at a Home Kule meeting. 
The " EngUshmim ” and the papers alike suppress the fact that ho 
was afterwards! hissed for attacking Catholicism; the papers be- 
ca^ they were on his ride, and the " Englishman” because his only 
object seems to be to prove the disloyiSty of the Ixiah. Shelley 
may or may not have had a potential orator within him ; but we 
hold it to be quite clear, in spite of Mr. Mac Oartby’a assertions, 
tliat he did not prove it at this meeting in Dublin. Mr. 
Mac Cartby's todgmeiil on this matter is only on a par with his 
notion that Bhelloy showed political wisdom because he was 
^xe saxi^ine than Godwin as to the result of an agitation for 
Mman Catholic Emancipation and Bopeid of the Union. Nobody 
else 0^ read tho story without seeing one more proof of tho 
iuipuiturity of Shelloy ’s mind at this period ox his life, and 
OT that c^ous incapacity for dealing^th the things of tho every- 
osyworld which marked him throughout bis career. 

I ^ ^ howeveor, investigate any more of Mr. Mae 

VS^***^**^^*?- H•kl^.proT^, M w. tfcnk, thrtSliclleymdb- 
Uuina ppMairiucih klo.k radirhieh piolMU^Mervedtaboloat. 
Be 1 >« found aom a^onid midmo. alwat SkaU.y '0 aoele 
ipeecht but, Aotighhe dew not biuuelf admit it. w. tbiuthatbe 
^ oJy aocuMuy ^ IWs account. 

WbeAer Sb^w might bare bMu a good orator, andwhetbor ho , 
may have added one mote poem to the q^uantily of sad j|U'^e*>Ue | 
venes already kndwn, am mattem of no great impoiteice; j 


but biographers are an onmivoToim roo^ and Shelley’s blogtaphen 
in the future will have to read Mr. Mac Carthy’s pages imd be 
gmteful for his industry, if cot for his ucuteneea. We vi^ add 
that the two rare pamphlute which obelley printed at Doblin, and 
two others almost equally rare published at Marlow, are also re- 
printed hero for tho beueiit of thu curious atudents ol the bod 
writingB of good authors. 


DKSCHANFX’S ELKMEXTAUY PHYSICS.* 

^l^HE vaIuo of ^ Professor I>et>chrtm Ps Traili 6Ui9nenUiirB de 
^ Pky^vine^ published live years ago, has bi^on amply recognised 
in his own country. It has been already adopts by tho Mmister 
of InPtrurtiuu as the text-buok upon ihe subject for Government 
^.‘hnolfl. Syeteixiaticolly arranged, dearly wriiten, and admirably 
illuMtrnteil, shunning no less tbuii 760 engravings nu wood and 
three cidcuired plates, it forms a uiodol work for a class in 
Experimental PLysics. Far from b.«t:uig in its Eri(jclish dress any 
of tho qimUtieH of matter or stylo which di«luig«ushf>.d it in its 
original form, it may bo said to have gained iu uio able Juuuls of 
l^oft'SHor Evorett, both by w'ay of arriiiigciuent and of incurp<ira- 
tion of fresh niaitor, without parting iu the tnuibUition with any 
of the freshness or force of the autlior'a text. By tho Ride of 
M. Guillemin's treatise which we noticed a few weeks bock, and 
which goes over much tho sumo gi'ound, with a very rimilar dis- 
tribution of subjects and an iuterchnnge of a lui^e number of 
tho same woodcuts and coloured engravings, M. Descbanel’s 
voluiiiu may present a less attractive stvle of getting up as a 
drawing-room work--eMpccially iu tho alisonce of thu cx(]^uirite 
c'hromirtic scalt^s which so happily set off the JPhms of jVcif«ire. 
But, appealing as it does to a more advtuiccd class of readers, it 
goes at most points far more di'cply into tho truths of physics than 
jM. Guillemiirs manual, and is uinrkiri by greater exactness of 
treatment. The iutroductiou of algebraic formuiie, without i^xauting 
any more severe exercise of thought than is involved in the diflerential 
Hud intearal calculus, is of great value its giving the student a 
firm hold of those analytical procosscM without which no really 
scientiilc knowledge of nature is to bo liad, and in tho use oi 
whidi tho scienco^ of modem dfus possi'sseR an organon of in- 
quiry wondrously in advaiico of thut wielded by tho geometri- 
cians of old time. In not a tew instances tho English editor 
has had it in his power to simplify or make clear tlio mathe- 
matical fonnultu or proofs laid down by tho author, as well as 
the statemonts of fact or chaitH of reasoning upon which later 
obs(‘Tvation or more critical inquiry could be broiiglit to bear. 
We miss from thu edition before us tho cellrction of probleius, 
chiefly taken from tho examination of the Faculty of Scieiiees 
iu Paris fi^r thu bachelor’s d»igree, which still suuids as part of 
the progruminu of whul is promised us in thu author’s preface. 
Tho insertion of these would have been welcomed, if tor no other 
purpose limn that of enabling us to com pure tho educiitioiial tests 
m uso amongst our neighboiu's with those familiar to us at 
home, and to form a cloorer estimate of our respective muthoda of 
scieu title training. 

In other ruspeuts every chatigo has been, ou the whole, ou the 
side of decidixl gain to the English student. Idtmutitative 
statements of weights and messures haMi in general been ex- 
pressed in British units, though jti many casus the numerical 
vtiluus given in the original lu terms of tho metric system 
have buun ruliiiocd, with or without their English equivalently as 
being extensively in uso among men of science iu ail countries, 
besides allbrdiug peculiar facilities for scicntitic calculaUun. A 
compluto tablo of metrical and British equUiileuta mok^w com- 
parative reference at all times easy. IMauy additions have been 
thought to be culled for by the special exigencies of physical edu- 
cation, or thu courso of philosophical discussion iu this couufrV) 
or, ubovo all, by Bio iidvauco which may here be fairly 
claimed in certain departmente of experimental scienco. Tho 
strict and ocem-ato method of Ueating electrical subjects w'hich 
has beou established among us by Sir VV. Thomson and iiis 
coadjutors has not yet, as I^ifossor Everett with justice pleads, 
buou adopted in France, nor does the whole of Faraday's clectro- 
maguetic work seem as yet to be thoroughly appreciated by 
French writers. A. considerable portion of the third part of 
tho present work Inis accordingly been recast, and two orjginsl 
chapters addod, with an appendix u])ou elocliical and msguetio 
units, making this the most complete and vuiuabio part of tho 
book. The former of these new chapters relates chiefly to 

eloctrical potential and lines of oleuLric} force," of which no 
mention whatever is made in tbo original work ; Bio second is 
descriptive of various kinds of electromeiurs, by means of which 
potODtinl is measured. Tho elements of Ibis branch of electrical 
theory ore largely drawn from Professors Thomson .'uidTtut'sJVfz/iind 
^iiilowphy^ and from the p^rs of the former able .vriter in tho 
FhUmjphival Transadwna, The reader will be prepared for tbis on- 
ward step in physicalphilosophy if he hascaroluily roan up the pre- 
ceding chapters ou efoctricat induction, i.he dualitj of oiuctriuity, 
imd the laws of attraction and repulsion, with the methuis and 
results of measurement laid down by Coulomb. The lavr of 
inverse squares is rigorously verihed by Bio uxpeilmento of Biot 
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und Faraday, tlinf electricity reridos only on Iho oxtornal 

surface of a char^rt^i coudialor, tliero Wing at the ^anio time no 
electrical force hi the space oncloaed by this aurfiioe. Faraday 
even tested this iiwd hv liiiusolf entering a ciihical box eluirgod by 
means of a powerful electrical maebme, Biot ha\ Ing shuwn the same 
law to hold good in a liolKiw sphere. Now if the conductor bo a 
epiiere removed from the influence of external bodioo, it9 chargo 
must bo (ILstributod uniform] y over its entiro surfuce. Mathe- 
matical proof can thus be adduced tobhowtbut iho fact of a 
uniform spherical shell exerting no attractiou at any point of the 
interior space bolda good in tho case of the law of attraction being 
that of iiivoraif equares, and in no other— tho law, we need 

rtttTCdjr oajr^ wiiiiii gu verus universal gravitiition. A scries cf ex- 

perimonts with threnhero, the ellipsoid, the cjliiulcv, and the disk 
makes it clear that tno distrihution of electricity on the »>uvface of 
a conductor is indopendiMit of the amoirni of cliargo, and Is deter- 
mined simply by the form of tho ccmductor. The dinripation of 
electrical charges is fi>und by H.\perinieut to follow the baino law 
as that deduced bv Newton tor the operation of c.ooling in heated 
bodies, tho rato of loss being simply proportional to the charge. 

Although the great chitrin of the booic lies in the cleurno.«%.^ and 
vividness of its illustratIon.s, which serve the reader to n.mie 
extent in as gorid stead as tho experiments of a lithoralory, it is 
of even higher importnneeto him to rewh insiicoiv^lonsucli points 
of geiieralizatiDn .uj those which wo^ha\o .selected for notice. In 
the absence of dcliulto ideas as U) what electricity is in itself, the 
best wo cau* do is to lay down distinct and positive data nloog 
the line of progre.^s, and, timid .^o much tluit is una\oidaljly 
empirical, to grasp where. ver it i.s possible sucli truths as seem to 
bo brought w-ithiii tluj scope and tho prrtcosscs of exact science. 
How much hna been done by wtty of niathouialic'til dcducliim Iroin 
such laws as that of tho inveraNC squares may bo S4?en in tbo cn'*e 
of lines or tubes '* of force, briefly c-Xpliiined by Professor 
P.vcrolt. It is diii.qily interesting tn observe, as an instunctj of 
the harmony or unity which periadcs till the forces of nature, the 
analogy which holds good between tbe intensity of force in a 

tiibo" or flow Ilf eleclricUy bounded by imaginary liin's and tbe 
veh^city of n body of liquid in its passage ihrougii »a tube or 
elongated clmnnol. Tim product of area by velocity is tho voluiue 
of liquid wdiioh flows post any sectie.n in tiie unit of time. Lines 
of flow lire thus the analogues of lines of force. T/mes of 
force iin* also proved to bo tbe lines along which imluction 
takes place, tbe quantities of inducing and induced electricity 
being in every caai^ equal, and of opposite positive or nega- 
tive. Coming at bnigth to the relation hciweeu potential aiid 
work, W’e get the (lelinition of tho rejsultout potential at miy p * nt 

duo to several didurent quant Hies of eloctricity, os ^ or tbe 
nlgebralc .stun of the potentials duo to the did'.'rtmt quardlUes 
separately considered, ^ Iwing tbo whnlo work done by t.r 

Against tho force of an olcmont q, in bringiug a unit of clcctridly 
from iutinite distuntie to a point ut a distance i- from tbCelemcnt. In 
tho cliapttjr on condensers, tho application of abstract formulas or 
points of theory such as these to purposes of utility is made 
instructively manifest. Jn that on elect ro-motori?, tlie most recent 
gains in the economy of telegraphs, light-mechanism, printing, 
and other machinery arc summed up, the iiif^una of niciisiiring 
clectro-motivo force being given by what is known a.s Ohm's law 
— that tbe current is equal to tho olcctro-motive force divided 
by the resistance, and tbe resistance determined by Whcatstoni.’s 
“ rheostat,'* or his “ bridge,” or the apparatus of M, Jules Itogiianlt. 

On tbo subjects of beat and sound, as w'ell ns upon the gc'ioral 
principles of force, molecular phyric.s, a ad tho laws of mol ion in 
fluids, M, Desohiincl leaven liitlo to desired. It is chiefly jji 
the section of thormo-dyimmics that tho wlitor lifw felt liiinM-lf ! 
called upon to modify or supplement his author. Tho chapters j 
on conduction of heat and on tcrrostriul tomperntuTos have been i 
nearly re-written, and much now matter lias been added in coii- I 
uexioii with hygrometry and weather tests in general, the theory ! 
of exchanges originally known as J^revostV theory, or th.nt of tho j 

mobile equilibrium of temperaturf,” and tho specific honU of ga^es. i 
In tbo concluding part on optics, the chapters on the wave lh(»ory j 
and the pobirizaliou of light are now, and many Tnodincati^ms hav« i 
been introduced to bring this important section np to the latr.st ! 
and nil St advanced standard of knowledge. What we look for in ! 
a work of tlii-s cla^^s i.s not so much new and profound additions to | 
what Is known ns tho clear and systematic exposition of well ' 
ascertained re.^ults. If not so full or so striking as tho suetlons * 
on magnutisiu and eleclric.ity, this portion of M. Dcschaners work • 
forms a good introduction to one of the most attractive, ai well m ^ 
tbe most rapidly ulvnncing, of physical studies. Tho subject of • 
apectrutv nr.a ysis, with the boundless vista of promise opened by 
tliis most beaii^.ifnl of recent di.scovories in optics, will be found 
briefly but clearly ♦reuted, illustrated os it is by a well drawn and 
colourc'd sheet, oxhihiiitig the lines and hues tif the spectra of 
various sources of imbt, contrisling those of 'the solar di.sk and 

2 e with those of tlio principal gases and elemental)' solids. Tho 
ct of pressurtvin f«-rniiiig a continuous spictnini, as proved by 
the experiiue.ots ef Frank land and Lockyer, may be scan by com- 
paring the Vaiying breadths of bamlk' in different spectra of tho 
same gas, more particularly in the c'^e of hydrogen. A fuitlmr 
displacement of lines, not less -..nDect:d with the undiiJatiOT 
llieory of ’JKght, s that first ti*ac« 3 d by J^i.nplor ^ ermsequence 
of the mvligD of celestial bodies iu .^pilve, A certain i^augu of 


rDfranpibllity was to bo expected from tlio mutual approach or 
recession of tbe observer and the sonioe of light, grounded upon 
reasoning that had been shown to hold good in tho parallel theory 
of acousties. Although iuadoqiiato to explain in full the different 
colours of the fixed stars, willi which obj^t it was first applied, 
this principle htw proved of very important service in connexion 
wilii spectroscopic research. Diaplocoment of a line towards the 
more refrangible ond of the spectruiii is found to indicate approach ; 
di.'«plACA}tnent in the opposite direction to indicate recctisiou ; the 
velocity of either movement being calculable from the obser^'cd 
ratio of displacement. The changes in tho atmightneas of the dark 
lines of tho srdar spontriim as the .slit of the spoctroscopa a 
ftpot in the sun'fl ai$k are nn lesa to be taken as evidence of on 
up rush or down rush of gsdcs in tho stints atmosphere in tho 
region of tho spot. Tho displacement of tho line towards the 
rod end in the spectrum of Sirius, mado clear by the fine ohser- 
valioiis of Dr. Huggins, had lioon calculated to show an apparent 
motion of rcccs&iuh at tho rato of 41*4 miles per second, reduced 
by conHiilrration of tho motion of the earth in its orbit to a real 
roccftsion of 29*4 miles per .second of Sirius from the sun. In 
n foul-noto rrofes.sor Evcvrtt refers to a more roconi paper, reml 
whiln this voluiiio wod iias.'-itig tlirough tho press, in which l>r. 
Tliiggins, lus tlio ri‘.s!ilt of ob.^ervation with more powerful 
appliances, reduces t)ic reccHaioii of Sirius to twenty miles per 
ai^corid. ArcLurus is found to bu noaring the sun at the rato 
of fifty miles in a bccoikI, Community of molion in certain 
Slits of stars has been similarly o.stublisliod, and tho gonoral belief 
of astronomers confirmed as to tho direction in which the solar 
sy.stom is luoviiig with respect to the etar.^i os a whole, Ht-rc, 
n.8 througliDUt tho book, we have oviilenro of Ibo pains taken by 
the editor to give accuracy and finish lo his ,\vork, ita well as of 
the presence of tho-io qualities which entitle it to confidence ns 
a miuiuol of cleiuenUiry physics. 


LAflOUbWirS POLITICAL LEITKIIS,* 

W HEN the Liifm iwHtiqueR of M. Laboulaye appcari*d in the 
Journal dvs Dibafa the first scntonce of the Note to the 
Ediuir with which they were introduced sceinad of itself to 
provo that thiy ought never to have been w/itten. rr/incc, s.aid 
M. T^iiboulayo, happy in being allowed to take bruatb, asks only 
silcnco tmd peace. The. desiro was so natural, the benefits to be 
ilciived from its gratification wcio so obvious, that any Miggcstioii 
of a C^m.^titution ‘<» i mcd out of place. If the truco of pn.iiis 
could bo j)roli;Jigr.il, iIiCjo was at i' uit n cbanco that ti.ey n.iglit 
I come to understand one another better. M. Labouhiyo’s invlm- 
1 lion to ** cxaniiiio tbo bituatimi ” with a view to the farroatiou of a 
regular Government guundud like au aimouncement that the truce 
wiis at an end. By Urn time, b«m'cver, that his letters Lad been 
collected into A pampiilet, this reason fur finding fault with tlieui 
bad disappeared. With or without reason, M. Thiers lias decreed 
that the Govemmeut cannot be niainliunoii in tbe imperfectly 
organized slate in which it exists at present. M. Labonlaye, 
llicrcfore, may claim the credit of having foreseen tho storm, and 
of having been tho tirfet to preach preparation for it. He does not 
include the issue hetween a Monarchy and a Republic among 
those which be do.Hcribos ns waiting for decision. In common with 
livory reasonable hVench politician^ bo holds that events Ime ^ 
virlually determined the choice 01 tbe country. The establish- 
ment or a Republic may be a mariiufo de raison, but the bride can 
bring as her portion union, peace, and liberty — a dowry three times 
riclior than any that can bo offered by nor rivals. ^ Tho most 
inimodiately important of tho questions by biui discussed are 
whether tho Ooustitution, onco made, shall be submitted to nonulur 
ratification, und whether, after it hiis been ratified, it snail be 
treated as open to aiiiendmoiit. Tho framers of the French C'oti- 
slitiition of 1848 thought that they could lay down a fundamental 
law which the people should not bo competent to alter. M. 
i^abonlaye justly says that this is to rest the stability of institutions 
on tho cap rice of a particular legislator rather Uiiui on their in- 
trinsic incrits. The CW; \'ivil has lasted seventy years with no 
other protection thov {fui wisdom of its provisions; of the Uon- 
stltutioDs decreed to be eternal, not one has lasted iivo years. A 
Constitution L not a contract, it is a body of rules designed to 
promote tbo public wulfare. If the nation is dissatisfied with it, 
it nojqrger answers its purpose. In wha^ then, does a Constitu- 
tbii diflur from an ordinary law P In this, that iho law is only 
hileudiHl to bind tlio citizens, while the Constitution is intended 
to bind the Legislature and tho Executive. It follows from 
this that tlic TiCgislnturc, acting alone, neither ought to make tho 
Constitution in the first instance, nor to alter it when it boa been 
made. Otherwise tho Constitution would be at tbe mercy of the 
very powers whose authority it is designed to limiL 
Up to this point M. l^iboulaye is altogether in the right. 

It is when he comes to the machinery by which the assent 
of the people is to he obtained, whether to the Constitu- r 
tion itself or to subsequent amendments in it. that wo .are a 
forced to part company with him. In proposing to revive 
the pirbiscitef ho seems to forget that the onjections to ^is 
mode of ratification do not rest only upon the evils which it is 
alleged to have brought upon Franco. It is probably true 
that tho ;>/e^sci^e is as innocent of the war of 1 870 as of tbe re- 
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V(^utioii of the Fourth of Septexnher. liiscortainly true that those j 
who would orgonizo democmcv la France must frankly accept 
that popular soTcrei^ty whicn is its essential conation. Tae 
-vice of the pf4hkcU« is not that it recognizes the sovereignty of the 
people, but that it provides the sovereign with tho worst con- 
coivable mode of giving expression to his will. To insist upon 
the submission of a Oonstltutiou to a popular vote is like for* 
bidding a King to take tho advice of his Ministers. In tho ordi- 
nary husineaa of Ufe men are accustomed to refer all impor- 
tant inquiries to commlttoes of some sort. They distrust 

tteb own ja<i0iHout, wou IQ DuittBrs wltli wlucli tllBy 

are, in comparison with politics, familiar; and, left to them- 
selves, they will distrust them at least as much in politics. 
M. Lahoulaye is an ardent admirer of tho Constitution of the 
United States; and ho quotes the example of America as one of 
tho atguments in favour of giving the people the right l^th of 
ratification and of amendment. It is to bo wished that in this 
part of his scheme he had been content to copy his model 
more closely. Tho Fifth Article of the United States Gonsti- | 
tuiion provides that amendments may be proposed either by 
Congress or by a special ConvonUon called by Congress on tho 
application of two-thirds of tho Legislatures of the several States; 
and these amendments are to be valid when ratified either by the 
Legislatures or by Conventions in three-fourths of the several 
States, according as one or tho other mudo of ratification may ho 
roposed by CongresB. There is no approximation to a pUhucite 
ere. There is great care to get at tho real wishes of tho people, 
and to guard ogamst any approach to a catch vote ; there is great 
consideration for the rights of minorities, for Congress is power- 
less if more than one-fourth of the local Legislatures, or Cunven- 
tions specially substituted for them, object to a change ; but there 
is no depariuro from the principle of representation. It would not be 
difilcult to apply a modification of the same plan to France. If tho 
praparatiou whetlier of the original Constitution or of changes in 
It were entrusted to the National Assombly, the ratification might 
in both cases be entrusted to the Couucils-Genonil, which arc, in 
act, tho local 1 iOgislatures of the dcpailmenta. Or, if it were objected 
that the type of reprcMntsitivo elected to look after local affairs 
might not he equally suited for voting on a project of a Coustito- 
tioii, tho American plan of Conventions elected for this special 
purpose might bo adopted. Tho main thing to bo aimed at 
would bo tlio certainty that tho nation had not been taken 
unawaros and committed by its r^rosentatlves to a Constitutioa 
which in its heart it disliked. To scscura this, it is ossontitd 
that tho pf)pular consent shall bo mvon to tho Coui^titulion, or 
to any altoratiims iu it, after they have been reduced to shape 
as woil as when they ore only in the air. A people may elect n Con- 
stituent Aas<!mb1y, aud may even have some slight knowledge of 
tho kind of Constitution which tliey wish tho Assembly to frame. 
Yet when the result is actually publisbed, It may bo very different 
from the Constitution they expected, or they may havo seen cause 
in the interval to chango their minds on some of its essential 
features. If it hos to bo ratified by special Conventions elected for 
this solo purpose, the uution baa un opportunity of giving effect to 
this change. 

This, however, is only a r<'ason for giving tho preparation and 
tho ratification of tho Constitution to difforent bodies. A pro- 
visfcn for a second Constituent Assembly to bo elected tho year 
after the draft Coiistitiitjon had been publishod, aud to nave 
the right of accepting or rejecting it, would sulHce to eusuro 
the nation against being taken by surprise^ or being made 
tlie victim of any intei'ested coalitions among its representatives. 
But the American plan ensures oven more than this. It breaks 
up tho nation into its component fractions, and ascertains whether, 
when added together again, they really make up tho apparent 
whole. It is true, no doubt, that tho Federal character of the 
American Govemmont supplies one midn reason fur requiting tho 
consent of threo-fourths of tho State Logislaturea. In tliis way 
the smaller States retain their equality with tho larger, and the 
vote of Bidaware neutralizes, as regards amendments of tho 
Gunsiiiution, tho vote of Now York or ronnsjlvanio. But 
though this reason for submitting the Constitution to local Con- 
ventions does not apply to Franco, there is another advontago in 
tho plan '^hich makoa it worth transplanting, it is impoxiaiit to 
make constitutional Icmslation visibly distinct from oniinaiy 
legislation, to make peoj^o understand that they are engaged in a 
nioro important business than that of an ordinoiy general election. 
The more conscious the ratification of the Constitution can be 
mdo, the less will bo tho probability of its being subjected to any 
hasty or ^piicious alterations. If the electors are simply 
summoned in two successive years to return two Assemblies, oao 
to frame the Constitution and tho other to ratify it, there is very 
little to bring home to thorn what it is that they arc doing. The 
second election will usually be only a tamer reproduction of 3ie first. 
But, if se^nd elation is invested with a distinctly local cha- 
Mtcf; u^inmad of right or ten representatives returned by the 
aepa4^^^ to a national Convention, every canton has to send its 

S ttota of wmben to a departmental Convention; if the vote to 
e taken in ton departmeotol Convention is fcr the time conolu- 
sive, though liable to be nulUfled by the discovery that less than 
one-fourth of the other departments havo voted in tho same sense, 
the popular interest will neoessaiily be very murii greater. T^ 
character of the deputies returned will oftea*W diffemt from that 
of the deputies returned to a National Conventloii. 11i ly will be.- 
men who have ordinarily but little time to rive to pubUo al^ia^ 
who, though not in imy sense ptmesiioniu politicise 


are known and trusted by their neighbours. Those would 
not be recommendations for momberahip of a Constituent As- 
sembly. The framing of a Constitution requires a diffhient class 
of powers. But they would be eminent recommendations for le- 
presentatiyes char^ with the duty of saying Aye or No to a 
Constitution already framed. A Constitution adopted by a large 
majority of local Assemblies composed of representativos of this 
^pe would havo secured tho best attainable evidence that it an- 
swered to the wishes of the French nation. 

If a Convention for each donnrtmcntriiouldho tltuught flQ OTfiT* 
l87{(0 AlloWfittCe, it would not be difficult to group several depart- 
ments together. Almost all Fronchincn now admit that the 
abolition of the old provincial divisious has been only in part suo- 
cessful, and that, oven whore it has been successfid^ it is by no means 
an unmixed gain. For every one except tho legiriator Normandy 
and Brittany, Gascony and lAmousin, have still a meaning. It u 
only in the administration of the country that tho varieties of race, 
of history, of temnerornont, wliich these names represent, are 
ignored. The late lluke of Broglie has pointed out that, twelve 
years ago, the military divisions which Ft^ce then contained ro- 
prodttcra with substantial accuracy tho old provinces, and that by 
restoring to each division its old name and its old associations an 
effective local government might easily be created. This courso 
might be token for tho purposes of iho local Conventions which 
have been spoken of. Tne number of separate bodies whose 
business it would bo to ratify or reject the Constitution would thus 
be reduced to nineteen, any five of which would be able to prevent 
ratification in tho first instance and chango afterwards. 


ANOTHER WORLD.* 

T HIS is a very curious book, very clearly written, but tho exact 
purport of which it is somewhat hard to understand. 
Hermes,” whoso namo appears on tho title-page, is ostensibly 
tho editor, not the author, of the fragments of which tho work is 
composed, and which are all uttered by a sage who qpeaka in the 
first person, and who, we are to underhand, was once, and perhaps 
is stiO, tho ruler of a planet belonging to our solar system. How the 
editor received tho communications of this mysterious person he 
does not profess to explain ; but, either in solemn earnest or with 
grave sustained irony, ho would urgently dissuade the reader 
nom setting down any of the rovelations to the account of a 
wandering imagination. 

From what wo havo said, many roaders in this table-rap- 
pmg age will bo inclined to thinic that we ^vc here one of 
thoso spiritual mtinifestations which are fast taking a place among 
iho boros of tho poriod. But thoro is nothing m common 
between the random utterances of supposed spirits and the plain, 
matter of fact, and even minute descriptions given by the sage in 
his fragments. Tlmugh he himself, os it seems, organized the polity 
by which his plaim is governed, and though his narrative consists 
in a great measure of u record of his own legislative labours, thoro 
is nothing rbopsodiciil or ciithuaiii.stic in bis stylo ; he talks about 
his kingdom of Montalluyah as a Japanese ambassador might 
talk about Japan, About'a spiritual world ho docs not profess to 
discourse. Tho citizens of Moutolliiyah live longer than we do, but 
they are equally luortal—hiiman beings to all intents and pur- 
pcisoa, who, thanks to tboir havo attained a degree of 

civUizution superior in many respects to our own. In describing 
the manners and customs of this othc'r world,” the narrator docs 
not qml the topics to which earthly thinker.^ are occastomod. 
Healto, education, morriago, the removal of discMise, the prevention 
of crime, the employment of physical agencies, ail come under con- 
sideration, and, uowever strange some of tho revelations ” may 
bo, they can seldom bo called fantastic. “ liermes," indeed, far 
from wishing to be conspicuous as a dealer in the marvellous, 
seems to havo published the words of his supposed instructor 
with a viowof furnishing somo useful hints to his loss enlightened 
brethren, who, when they learn how things arc managed m Mon- 
talluyah, may find reason for iiniiation : — 

Let all [ho says in his i):‘cface’| taste tho fruit, though they fio not 
behold the tree; rrolil by the diuniDiids, though they know not how 
they were extrauteu from the mine ; what is fuund to be whole- 

some aud fortifying in the waters, though tho s(»urce of the river U 
unknown. 

Montalluyah then, wo may assume, is a Utopia, but tho 
account of it difiurs herein irom that of many other Utopias, 
that apparently it is alaio.st entirely devoid of satire. Nor is 
it the solo, though it is tho chief, object of Hermes ” to hold 
forth a model for imitation. He describes aiuniHlS; ; lants, and 
minerals to which notliiug corresponds among tho objt^c^ to h.) 
found on earth, and iliu gravity with which the riip ‘riptions 
are g^ven is most remarkable, Ir, wliile repeating ^hs wordF of 
the narrator, tho ^ editor ” is laughing in his sleeve nt tho ^cador, 
it must be admitted that the use of the sleeve is moat f^fficacicus 
Xiet tho book fly.ittk for itself. We set down wliat W'^. gather 
boro and there without tho iuLei:upticn of comnK'n", accepting the 
narrator of Jio fragments for llm nom-o as n veritoble and 
veracious hi-'torian hlontalhiyah is not only the chief city iu 
.the world in questior., but its T*am4' irtuiids to th,* cTitiw planet, 
in which there Is but on' Mrudv ' goieniod by ii k''upremo 
Buler. with the strange title ‘ To^ imnuyiis*;,” and by t welvy n- 

or, //« Hiar iff MoitkUUjfak, By 

Hermst. Lou^i baiauriluislcy. 5^73. 
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feiior In reri|vioB the people who inhabit it are rigidly 

jniinothciatie. In ancient tlmee, it eeeras, the |H>wi.un of nature 
-were worehipped till a purer Mh wm introduced by a mythical 
eoge named Elikoiah, who is only Incidentally menUonedi but 
who wflfl evidently the founder of such dvilization as pertained to 
the inhabitants when the narrator of the fragments, raised to the 
rank of Tootmanyoso, began bis work of reform. 

According to mythological tradition the chief ant^nist of the 
yenorable EUlAium was tho hippopotamus*, who in the^ early 
Agenda of Mdntallu^nh plays a p^irt not altogether dusimilar to 
Umt of the aerpent ui the Mosaic reertrd. However, it was after- 
wards diaeovered that this original foe to the mankind of the 
planet was capable of being iuili/.ed to an indoflaiie^degree, and 
during the reign of the reforming Tootiiianvoso it became one of 
the most valuable Ani2nnl.4 in tho kingdom. I'ho method of training 
tho hippopotamus is described with ns much minuteness as if tho 
planetary spoakt^r had an eyo to tho manager of our Zoological 
Gardens. The reforms of tho Tiiotmanyoso os^nded to every 
particular by which the moral or physical well-being of his people 
could be ailected. Two priucipks mainly piided him. Ho sottlt^ 
withiu himself that in all cases of crime ur dlsitase prevention is 
bettor than cure, and also that for certain occupniions certain 
persons were exclusively lifted. In theso prmci{dca there is of 
course nothing novel ; but tho minuteness with wJiich tho account 
of their anpliration k given Is ronlly eurpridlug. Nothing is too 
greatj notning ton Huiafl, for tho sfilieitudo of the Tootmanyoso. 
Now he constructs gigantic works compared with which tlioKg^'p- 
tian pyramids are mole-hills ; now he promotes the use of machiues 
to prevent bahics from hurting thciiibelvcs by tumbling on their 
Leads. Ko ono can bo more perfoctl}' aware tlian the Tootmanj^oso 
Limaclf of the naiTOW frontier l)ctween Iho flublinie and the ridi- 
culouA ; but he nuswera scoflbra by remarking that incalculable 
evil results iiom the neglect of “little things.” Indeed the 
education of chiltlron on 'the principle that evil ought to bo 
deatfoved in the germ is with him an object of especial 
cart*; liis whole proctieding being founded on tho conviction that 
it is boltei to extirpate faults in tho child than to punish crimes 
in the man. Ho founded a c<illego of “ cbaractcr-div^T’»,” who by 
a n.atnral gift, aided by a peculiar discipline, were able to pene- 
trate into tbe dispo^irions of tho young, and thus to eradicate | 
ftiolts, to develop good qiutlilies, and to guide instructors as to tho 
sort of training suitable to each Individual c::»e. He also established 
“ amusement galleries,” where in tho intonala of study childven 
were allowed to ibllow the bent of their own inclinations withont 
restraint, thus faeiliiating the pr<3grcss of tho charactcr-divers in 
their work of iuvostigation. 

The principle of putting the riglit luan ” in tho right placo ” 
was pursued by the Tootmaiiyoso with a vigour which led to 
tho miuut'^st subdivision of labour. Tho profession of an 
oculist, for iustaucc, extended, in hi.s opi»jion, to far too largo 
a Aubjoct for the eNhiiu^tive study of one xihm ; and physiciima 
were especially employed t^aoh in the care of some part of tho 
eye, and eo on in the various braiiclica of medical science. 
Cine beneficial result of the niinuto subdivision of studies was 
an iacrensed facility in tho application of physical agencies, among 
which electricity holdfl a place so important that it is scarcely too 
much to say that uu oh.;C'tric fluid circulatos tlirough all tho insti- 
tutions of Montidluyab. Men of ecieiice in that favouFi^d land 
have discovered that every kind <if body or eubitance, whether 
animate or inanimate, contains an cleclricily of iu own, and that 
these difierout electricities lu tho most varied relation.s to 

oach other : — 

Som# are ditTuf^eil ; are <viiu-pnlr.at»««l ; others ore so tonarionfl of 
tho body to whkU they belon^^ that lh»*y are aU,but sti^adfiwt. Sonic arc 
sympathetic*, koiuo ontiputhetii') ailru'-tin^ <»r rcpellinf; each other; Home 
mingle gently j others, vhen brought iiitoeantact, cau^-c violout explosions. 


For what purposes thonc electrIcilicH— a largo stock of which ispw^- 
served ready for use iu a large “ electric store-house ” — mav not 
be employed wo cannot discovor. lly them bodies am lightened, the 
facilities of locomotion are inen^a^d, the gems of disease are 
eradicated, optical instruments aro rendered more etficiont, and 
musical instruments more delightful, flowers aro made moro 
beautiful, and photographic art is perfected. With such elec- 
tridties as there are in Moniolluyan, nud with a Hoyal Society 

S tided by such aTootmnnyoso, it is cosy to bcliovc that an ante- 
luvian longevity is attained by nearly all the inhabitants, who 
at last die ^ntly from old age. We can scarcely make out why 
diey should die at all. 

In illuKtration of one of the humblest uses to which eloctricify 
Is applied we give the statement of a ‘‘fact ” and its results:— 


la niy w'lgn some interesting discoveries vrero made with regard 
water. Vrom a source situated in the midst of a lovely sceno flowed 
•priog of remarkably pare quality, some drops of which, taken ut a disUn< 
prcseiitiNl) wLion\lewed through a microscope, a true picture of tho Ian 
scape close to tho source from whenco the}- eome. Rooks trees, shrul 
sky, were there faithfully dcliueatod wiih ihiJr varied fumis and eoloui 
t^^ther with tho resemblances of two per.-oira, lovers, aenied on bonl 
As we afterwords learned, they had been etiroetcd bt" the 'oeautv of tl 
had sat for a long timo in the same pla«% and their portrait was, 
tt wm, flxed on the water. Tlic electricity of the sun and light had throi 
tta mdow or picture of tho sceno on the fluid, whose electricity had bo 
SMmntly strong to n?ta in it, .and bear it to the spot whence tte drops 
Wm Had been tiiKcn, Tlit »Vreiimslauce, and our kriowlixiac that i 
fofleellog po^cr of tho water Is the ^uU in part of its peculiar ^trlrit 
^ intwesting discovery. With the .*iKdi9t^G0 of apoweri 

I machin- we can produce, together with the sun^imdb 

k tho likeness of u penou. or of a grouib actually many miles it 


the machine, if near the water. Tho imago is reedved qn the refleotlng j : 
mirror of the machine, and aa artist immediately copies outliasB and * ' 
colours. ^ 

Even soma of the spectoelaa pvesanted in public for the omose* 
ment of the people are produaed by ^octrical agency. The only 
art that does not greatly thrive is tho dramatic. Innocent plava 
of a pastoral kind are indeed oocorionnUy poriormed; but the 
tragic drama ie extinct. Before the reign os the reformer there 
was probably a sort of Elicabethan ora ; when be came to 
the throne plays based upon crime were commonly acted. But 
when, through the aid of cbaractcr-diverB, electricity, dtc., crime 
Lad fairly been driven beyoud the houndaiy, trag^s^ became 
nearly unintelligible, the new generation being scarce^ able to 
understand a plot relating to passions almost foreign to their 
nature. 

So curious and so unconnected are the subjects set before us, 
that any floh^ction we make must bo by a somewhat haphazard 
process. I'orhaps, ns being a narrative complete in itself, and tsot 
resembling anything we nave met in worn of Oriental fiction, 

‘ wn ehell not do wrong in giving the histoiy of the Allmanyuko.- 
The people of Moutalliiyah, it seems, who are generally fond« 
of good living, and have neen encouraged oven by the reformer in 
a t.asto for gorgeous costume, which is miuutolv do^ribed, were 
accustomed in the early part of tho Tootmniiyoscyd reign to make 
liberal use of sauces seasoned with stimulating spice. An 
epidemic disease ar^ise, and, by moans of a microscope (whirb was 
of course electi‘ica))| was traced to the operation of unwholesome 
condiments. Not without mlsgfivings, eo gonerally was tho tfiste 
for the spice ditlui^ed, did the Tootimmjoso forbid its use* The 
extreme heat of the climate ronderad stimulants uece^esoxy, 
and there was no known fruit or vegetable that could be cmn 
ployed as a substitute for tho prohibited kind. The injurious 
conoiraents were indeed secured m lar^ warehouses, and placed 
under the charge of the inforior kings before montioiied ; but the 
Tootiuanyosro whs aware that, unless some new stimulant were dl.^- 
eovered, the scqient would have boon acotchod, not killed. lie 
shut him*^eli' up iu n little cabinet at tbu summit of his p.ilaco, 
and pit^ifled sonic hour.3 in incditAtion and niaycr. At lont a 
light hui'flt upon him, and, having provided his people with 
a temporary cordial, he gathoved a veg*‘tablo wliicii hcar.s tbn 
name Japperhunk.^ and has a rich creamy tfisti', and graflcd it on 
a tree called the Klookj tho fruit ot wliich has a sour aromatic 
iiarour. By this combination bo succeeded iu growing a small 
Vegetable uniting the flavour of cream with the piquancy of 
lemon, but lacking thu slimiilatiug quiilitics of tho ])rohiBitcHl 
arlide. Into the e»^ed of this now vegetable, thercfoi'c, in which 
an inclbioii Jiad been made, were inscrtwl particles exti'octed 
from the seed of every spico-plaut, and tho euro of tho prepaiyi- 
tlon was entnistud to the princip.il gardener, who after a while 
caino to his master with the iutclligeuco that a little bud was 
iHirgliim forth in the urn in which the seed hod botm sown,^ Iu 
abuur tnree years fruit made its .'ippearonce, and the fimt specimen 
was brought in by the gtitdener in a basket, beautiful even lor 
Mnntnlluyah, wliorcj .basket-work is carried to extraorduiary per- 
fection. On perceiving tho contents of tho basket tho Toolnianyo«»« 
uttered “ such a erv nf joy as might escape a paiynt on finding a 
child.*’ The fir*iO cooking of this precious product was 
not to be entrusted to tlie care of lui ordinary (7i^, Tho l%ot- 
iminyoflo, having ord^rred a small bird to be got icaiiy, made with 
bis own hands ihe .sauce on which so much depended. I'ho 
success W'as boyi>ml expectation. So exquisitely appetizing 
was the coudiment, that an epicure (the word is known in 
l\loutalIuyah^ might easily be tempted to oat tho vegetable vrith- 
out th»» .addition of the meat. Afterwards the fruit was extensively 
cultivated, declared wlioh'soino by the new infallible doctors, end 
relished Iw all the people, who were loud in their manifestations 
of gratitu^. As for the great inventor, he betook himself to the 
harp find sang hymns of thanksgiving. The harp, it is to bo ob- 
s**rvod, is iu Montaliuynh tho chief of all instruments, and a very 
magnificent instrument it is 

Around Us framvurork most elegant and tasteful ornaments are oxeeutctl 
with tho nrinutest perflsetion— small birds of variogutod phimagd perched on 
granefiil foliage of grcpn fnamel, with flowers in their natural eojoam, so 
exifcutud os closely to resemble nature. The birds, floircm, and ftdiago are 
ooiioectcd wUii thechonUiof tiio harp, and conceal from view small vases or 
re.<(crvoin set In the framework of the instrument. From these with every 
touch oi the chor.is a boiutiful fragrance is exhaled, tho force or delicacy of 
which dqiends on the more imwerful or gentler strains produced from 
the insframent. 

The iii.<itant the player strikes the chords, the lltUc birds open their wings, 
tl'e flowoni ffuiver in gentle action, sad then from the vasaii arc thrown olf 
Jeti of pnrfume. The more strongly the chonla ere tuuchfd, the more 
powerfoily does the fn^anco play around. 

In tender passages tbe perfooie gradually dies away, till it becomes .so 
fliint as to be appreciated otiiy by tho most delicate organisations. The 
result, however, is, thoi tho sense Is gratifted, the heart toached, and the 
whole soul Is elevated. 

Aa the Tcotmanyoao ganerally apeaks with aa m.to omTaarth, 
shall wo hazard a conjecture that in tho deecripifon of the fruit 
vegetable ^ Allmaojuka ” ha intends a parable for tile edifleatiim 
of teototakia^ hinting that beforo they attempt uttmly to banish 
alooholf they had bettek invent aoino wboleaome tilmnUnt with 
which oven the moat ardent advocate of peurmliriTe Uceocea would 
BOtnvBMimo to interforeP 

Wheii we conclude with stating that the ebaptecs, fortynwren • 
ia msmber; describe (mUr aUa) a suapendod mountaiu which 
threatened to tumble down and erdah ttl Montailuyah, till the 
TootaMnyoeo propped it up with n ooloasel Jnonatam-iuppotbsrt 
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the extensive use made of the micro»eo]ra, the detecliea cf 
incipient izieamty> the rules observed in regulatinj; the choice of a 
husband, the maniage ceremonj, the language of flowers, 
^iubomted to a high degree uf perlectiuii, the means emploved for 
the cultivation of babyhood, ships of syvan-like form^ tnat ore 
inoiipable of aiukiug, aud the hippiipotarn'us, we have raid enough 
to show that this odd hook possesses ut least the chiirm of variet j, 
nud is likely to contain hiuts on a vast number of subjects of 
interest to mankind. 


MI‘:M0RIALS of hie KEIGN of HKNUY VI* 
rrillE general plan of these volumes leaves little io he de.<dtYHl 
•X. in point of illustration. Tbo iirst half of tiie first volume 
consists of on inlrod action, with an appendix to the intnxluctlou, 
and A copious chrouolo^iriil table of letters and documetit*. iu 
which every paper printed iu both volumes bos been carefully 
opitomixed and diroiiiclod ; after which follow not(*s to the ebru- 
nologicnl table, in which the editor has justified some of the 
tentative dates assigned to letters either wholly without date or 
without any other duo than tbo Bubscription of the day of liie 
moiiUi. VkQ have then a fiirthtir supplement to the intr^uctinn, 
and a comparative table of docutiieuts according to their sequence 
in the volume. Again, mure than half of the .'^ecMiui vuluuie is 
loken up with an '^appriiidix of documents/' a ^'piussary of 
rare wi»rdB, and index uf idai^es Icps caunuonly known/’ a bio- 
graphical itidexi nnd a general index. W'hat more, wo thought, 1 
c'uuld possibly bo desired !^till we are bound to say that npuii | 
tdoMU* inspection wo did iv)t find that tho execution of the 
work quite fulfilled the expectations we h«*id formed. It is, how- 
ever, we believe, Mr. (.Seorge VVilliaiuH’s first vcntui*e in this 
Series, and while sovcrol points strike us as open to criticism, we 
by no means wi.^h to depreciate his editonal work, or to have it 
inforrod that tbc*re is any pritbability that a suk'M^pmnt publica- 
tion from the same edllor^s hamis will not be everything that 
could bo dosii'ed. \A'e have to object to details of arrangement, 
and we must note various marks of haste in the getting up uf 
these volumes. In tbo first place, the appendix to the introdiic- 
tion cone*ists of documents which ought to bavo found ilieir 
way into the body of the work, whereas tlio supplement to the 
iatroductioD should have Ihh'H iiicorpratiKl witli it, nud the 
clu^'iiologicftl tabbj of lellf-rs and dociuiienls is considerably 
diminiathtid in value by tho feet that it is not chronologic^ 
cxc»’pt a'’ r'.ganbs letters (md dcKMiincnts which am dated and 
give evidence of their owji. In tho first fifty pages tbo papers 
aro in their prrqKT order; in tito last twenty they ore aritinged 
in tho tiiblo in tho older in wliich they ii}>()ear in the volume. 
'I'he pica for this is that these letters are undated, or that their 
dat(^s can only bo doubtfully or approximately fixed; mid vet 
the diitHS of tie greater part of them are perfectly ascertainable 
na far as the year is c^mcerued. Sonic even may be tiod down 
to a particular month ami dav', and soiiio have the date and 
address on them in full, whifsl ii^'uin several of those which 
appear in the cbmnologlcal KU’b s Ijavc b«HU pbwd tlnwfroiu con- 
jeetuie. Again, wo tbiuk it a niistukc to Ci.'iss together u glossary 
of rare werdaHnil mi index of places less cnnimunly' known ; neither 
do wc understand tho editors idea of places less coininonly 
known,” if Ageii, capital of the department Lot-et-Garonuc, is 
to ho ranked among tneui. Moreover the explanatioua given of 
somo of the roally rare words hardly satisfy us. Ibr instance, the 
first word iu the index — Accatena-As cxplaiutid as meaning the 
exchequer. Now this is identical with the Ihiglish word avcalry, 
which is not the same with exchequer, but has usually a special 
reference toprovisioiis, such as cunuMinder the province of a house 
steward. We may, in passing, observe that we have come acrc^ 
many misprints i^ich are not noticed amongst tho Vvrrif/mdtt; 
iuidMr. WilliaiAS is sometimes even too lab«3rioaH in explaining 
the methods by which he roaches his conelusions. It must often 
happen that an editor has great difficulty in fixing the dates of 
letters, but when ho is satisfied that there remains no lunger any 
room for doubt, it is often a work of Bupererogation to put before 
bis readers tho whole prcxKSS of investigation which bos rotiulted 
In his own satisfnetion. An iiiatance in point occurs as regards 
the letters which passed between Bekynton, in tho second year 
cf his consecration, and the Abbot of Glnstonbury, the date 
of which is fixed beyond all reasonable doubt by that of 
two other letters which appear in tho appendix, and which, 
if they hod appeared in tho body of tho worn, instead of in tho 
appendix, woiud have carried their own evidence of date with 
them. ^ As one of them happens to be dated Sunday, August 22, 
there is searoely any appremable ditficulty in assigning it to the 
yew I 445 » editor need not hare complicated the matter 

W mftomug us that August 22 feU on a Sunday in 1456, after 
tne^ A^t, to whom the letter was addressed, was deaa 
buned. As regamls tho style of printing adopted, we have the 
same iaalt to nnd which wo have so often before noticed io the 
volumes of this $ei*ies. J.atui words should be imsented in the 
styl e in which th<y were usu ally wiitten, and as they appear in 

* of ^ Wlciel Gomupoiidsncii 

of Thsmss fiekyifhm, SecMsry to King Heim VI.. and Bfob^ef Bsth 
sud VVjiillfi. 1 -ldiM from a, MS* in the Arob^m^. Library st Lambeth, 
with an Appondix of lUojitrstivo groumwfc by Geoige Wniiama, 

Vicar of Iluigwoi^, lato Fellow of King e CoBmr Csmbiidge. FabSsbel 
^tha shtheritybf the Lowk UunmisiaoB w Her MifiettyV XlwaMiiy, 
under the* dincUea of the Master of the Befla. s vols. .^Loodeai Leg- 
mans & COi %%VL» 


the MS. from which they are printed, and not be qpeBed ee #■ io 
accommodate them to ibe Latmof tho Augustan age. If themwere 
no other objectien to the correction of su^ wer^ ae ^h m p mm 
into damnum, the diflIeuUy of correctly carrying ont the praeiiw 
would, we think, be conclusive agaiun it. lastoaoss may 1 m aean 
throui^out both these volumes. AVe may insUnoe one such in 
the rariatiou of the word that was intended to be enfidbra, whioii 
occurs twice. In the one instance it Lv given as in the MB. 
eiituloda, and no notice of the error is takiui (for in this instanco 
it is a mere error of the scribe). In the second occarroace of tho 
same word it is by another error of the scribe spoiled antdoda, but 
here Mr. Williams has corrected the text, aud added a note sUtiog 
what the reading of tbo MS. is. When we have added that the 
introduction btMuus to us deficient in method, we have finikhed the 
si>rl«!8 uf complain U which we have to make with respect to these 
viiliiuble volumes. 

Fur, Indeed, they are entitled to be called valuable, both for 
their contents and ftr tlie gi’eat pains bestowed upon them by one 
whose heart has evidently been In his wurk. Frobebly no one 
unconnected with Eton and with King's would have takea so 
tiiueb interest nnd spent so much iitne and labour in editing 
Tiekyutoii’s ofiicial corrospondeuce. T^e introduction contains a 
full account of tho Fources from which the volume is derived, a 
life of Ik;kynton, who was the writer of the greater part of tho 
documents contained in it, and two other sections illustrative 10- 
simctivoly uf tho domestic history und of tho foreign rslatlooa of 
England during the fifteenth cent my. The greater port of these 
volumes hiiB been edited from u Mis., on vciluin, in the l^imbeth 
Library, of tho fifteenth centiirv, and therefore almost, or quite, 
contemporary with tho events detailed in it. This the <wtor 
supposes to nave been compiled under the direction of HekyoUm. 
himself, part of it belonging io the finio when ho wad Arch- 
deacon of Bucks, aud part to the tium when he held the bishoprie 
of Bath and W' ells. By fur the oiobI curious document in tlua 
volumo is a copy of a draft of tho Ciunpact between the Dukes of 
Bodfiird and GloiiceBter tliat they will bear true allegisnce to, the 
Kir^, and ussdet each oiher with all brutbcrly allection, and wifi 
enter into no other compucU without the cuxns.’^nt of both parlies. 
Towards tlie end of the document, iu that part of it wliich is in- 
tended for the atlestAtiou of the witnesses, it purports to be^ an 
ngreoment between tho two Dukes on the one hand and CatheiriiMi^ 
thoQueen's mother, on the other, (t is printed in the order in which 
it Apjicars in tho MS., on folio jo-c 2, between two documents which 
bear date respectively 1441 and 1442. It is unfortunately not 
dated, und probably ilever was really executed ; at least uo tidinga 
of any such stipnlaiioa have roached us from any other quarter f 
aud no aigunieut as to its data can Im) derived from ite poAtieu ia 
the Lamnetli volumo, which, though frequently following the 
order of evente, occasiuntdly also deviates fmm it. It is of course 
of a date many vears^ earlier than its positiou would indicate, Ibr 
the Duke of Bedford died in I43!?* The editor has placed it to. 
his (so-called ) chronological table without any suggestioa as to 
iu date. VVe can only conjecture that it is verv early, possibly iu 
the very first year of the reipi. But the allui<ioa which It con- 
tains to tho senionty of tho lluke of Bodf«>rd, and the reverence 
due to him on that score from the Duke of Gloucester, loads us to 
Biipposo that th<; document is of prior date to the enacinicnts io 
rnrli ament of the year 14 2*2 that the former should bo Protector 
diuing his n>.^ulcnco in England, and that during Bedfwd's ab- 
Btiuee AS Itegcnt of F ranee tho Duke of GlouceBter should enjoy 
tho prerogative of Protector iu his own right. Aud we will ob- 
serve that, in common with ail the other documents in thia 
index, it is very fully Hunlysed aud described ; the only fault we 
have to find with this index being that It contains about seventy 
letters placed in the order in which th^y happen to occur iu the 
text, instead of being inserted as nearly as possible in their proper 
onter of timo. 

Wo uroceod to notice n dociimont of about twenty years later 
date, when tho infant King was about attaining his majority. The 
jouitud of Thomas Bekynton on hi.s third embiiKsy to Gascony in 
1442 is printed frum a* MS. bolongiug to the Ashmolcan Cofiec- 
tion at Oxford. 'Wharton xelhrs to this diary as being at that 
lime in the register of CharlcB Booth, Bishop of Hereford. The 
editor thinks that Wbarton only knew of this volume by report 
because ho speaks of tho joiirnid as having been written by 
Bekynton, which it plainly is not, and also because he makes no 
allusion to the rest of tlio contents of the volume. This latttf 
argument falls to tho gi^nind, unless the copy from which this 
transcript was mode is identical with that \vhich was once in 
BootJrs register. On this point wo can offer no opini«.ni. The 
loss of that Volume, which contained the n»gi.sters of Bo^uh, Fox, 
and Boner, who were successively Bishops of Hereford, is much 
to bo regretted, as there is good reason to suppose that no bishops' 
registers of that timo wore kept so well as the.se. How .*1 journal 
of 1422 ever found iU way into a bishop's register of a c^mtmy 
later, wo must leave to oUiars to determine. Bat there this di*ctt- 
nemt, or another copy of it, certainly was when Wlmrtoi; wrote 
the do^cation to ais Anjflia Sacra In j 689. The present is the 
first pubMoation of the diary in ihoorigiiuu Latin; but a transit 
tion of it made by Sir Nicliotes Hitrir Nicolas was puhlisbod in 
and a French translation moi* from tho Fnglish 
aapeMfcd in tho Jndk-atcur, a B< -dL-aox joamal, iu 184 ^- 
eoBteuts of It relate to a mibject of which history has tfaKav^ue 
ikottch— ^namely, the embaw^ sent in Juno 1442 to the Ccniirt 
of Armagnao to contract a marriage between Henry VL ay 
one of the Count's unmniritid daughters, it was evidenlQr 
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A piece of policy ^ on the Englieli bido to cement an alli- 
imce with a native prince vvLicli might tend to vender 
more t^ecure the power of the Kuig in tLe South of Franco, 
which was nlreaay tollering to its fall. But we learn from 
Bekynton's journal that the first motion came .from the Count 
hinifetelf^ nnd that the propnaal W'Ob followed by the aendiog Sir 
Itohcrt IlooF^ Sir F<lw<ii*d ITull^ nnd Bid,yntt:in, recently appointed 

Socrc*iAiy to 4io ^ng, with a commlsalon empowering them to 
contract the mavriago with one of the three daiightora of the 
Count, who, however, is not named. This commission in dated 
May 28, 1442, and Bekyoton started from Windsor on his mis- 
sion June and after being joined by his colleagues, sot sail 
from riymoiith on the loth of .Fuly. The reason of the delay of 
the journev is sufficiently curious. The King, it appears, wa.s 
afriud of being tied down to one particular lady wlioin upon 
seeing bo might not fancy, and so issued tresh instructions to the 
envoys to t)io etToct that they ware to make tholr choice auuaig j 
the three vonng ladies. But whatever advantftge was likely to 
ocrcrue to tlie Count of Ariungnac from the Eii^i.*<h nlliaiico, the 
English soon began to cool iu their projc«ct. Nothing was likely 
to bo gained by a connexion with a family one part of which, 
includhig the Count’s eldest son, the Viscount of Loinagne, was 
lighting with Charles VI J. hgainst England. Negotiations, how- 
ever, proceeded for many months, and tin artist was sent fur from 
England to execute portrailR of the three ladies from whom tbo 
King was to inako liis choice. Mt*anwhilo the English were 
gradually losing ground in France, and it became phiiu that the 
aHiance in a political point of view would bo wholly unprofitable. 
So the ambassadors took their leave at the beginning ot January 
1443, and in tlio second week of February landed at Falmouth, 
and proceeded to inform the King of the entire falluro of their 
negotiations. 

The appendix of docunienls contains several contilbutions in 
illustration of the history of tho period. But tho^ account of the 
MS8. from which they are derived is Kidly mixed up with tho bio- 
giMiphyof Bekyuton,itmllhodis<m^3ionof the dates of errtaia luttera. 
This is much to be ri^gretted, for the introduction is full of in- 
fltr active matter, which, owing to these constant dislocatioiis, is 
propounded in a needlessly perplexing form. We cannot bestow 
too much praise on tho unsparing trouble taken by the editor in 
getting up these volumes; and any oiif. who will compnro the 
document which we have been describing with tho English vorskm 
of the same, as publlshod by Sir N. liarris Nicolu.H, will .<re some 
of the valuable results of the editor’s diligence. Mr. Williams 
notices tho mistakes in the proper names of places and persons 
which occur in this version, ami modestly ascribes the supeiiur 
accuracy of the priisont edition of tho journal 

to th« happy aceiJont which submitted tho shocti when they wcr« already 

E rcd I'.u puhlicatiou to tho ruvi-^ion of M. Frniiciaqiie Michcl, whoso 
ate acfinuintanco with the language and literature of France in tin* 
middle agi^s joined to a minute ktiuwledge of ltoriic,aiix mid its neiubbonr- 
hooii, acquired during a residerico there of thirty yearn, onubled him to 
detect at .‘i glunco niiincrriua iiinceurucie^ which had been too cuiiddcntly 
copied from the pages of Sir IJ. NicoLis. 

There is another document, in producing which Mr. Wil- 
liams has done similar good service — namely, tho extracts in 
No. CCiiXXXV. from the Dialogue in /Vaiw of William of 
Wykeham^ from a M8. in tho library of New College, Oxford. 
ScVeral passages which are here reproduced had been previously 
printed by Henry Wharton in his Auylia Sacra, and, with an in- 
accuracy very uncommou in this accoinplishod and laborious 
scholar, hod been mialakuu by him ns applying to Bekynton, 
whereas they really refer to l'hoLna.s Obaundler, Chancellor of 
Welle. Wharton printed from a copy in tho Cotton Collection, 
and foil into several blunders from thuer inattention to tho mailer 
which ho was copying ; nnd many of Ibcso, wo regrec to siiy, 
because it detracts from Whiirtou’s wcU-desurved fame, are scarcely 
excusable on the plea kindly set up for him by Mr. Williams 
-—namely, ^'that the biographical notices of the Bishop and 
Chancellor are so mixed up with the philo.<tophical disquisitions 
that it is not easy to disentangle them ; and as he has brought to- 
gether in a continuous narrative the passages relating to b<itb, 
without any intimation of the lacannc, the consequence of this 
omisrion of only a few words has boon to fuso tho two biographies 
into one.” 

In ooncluriooi notwithstanding tbo criticism which we have 
not Bcroplod to pass on various details of his work, wo may oiTer 
Hr, WilliamB our thanks and congratulations for tho valuablo 
ad^iioti which he has made to the series of historical works pub- 
Udied under the superintendence of the Master of the Rolls, 


FALSE CARDS.* 

M R, HAWLEY SMART is a writer whDSo novels are always 
welcome tc the reviewer. He is not ambitious. He makes 
no especial pretension to a moral or i purpose. He writes 
primarily to amuse; verjr often be succeed.s, and he I ^ seldom or 
never dull. His mm is lightness and brightness. His siyle is easj 
without being sUpsbod. His knowledge jf life is comprohensive if 
not profound, through in places it does remind us a little too nitich ol 
Ouiod and the auiiior of Gwj Licit^ystm ; and although he may he 
most at homo among mw and ameng the better classes of Bobu* 


* FaUe (hrd$* By llawky Smart, Author of **Breesla Langton/' Ac, 
Jbondon : Homt & Blarkirtt. iS7a 


znians, be can sketch attractive and womanly women. Yet we ^ 
cannot say that os a writer he grows upon us ; no one of his later 
books has equalled his earliest in fresnnoas, and in our opinion 
JSreezie haugton still remains by far his strongest title to repu- 
tation. There was much that was inartistic in it, as must idways 
be the case when a clover man with a fertilo fancy and without 
axperianee sets hiniaclf to tell his first story. Almost ineviuhly 

hd dwells unduly uu dclnll; ur Iosco liimoelf no ho wauders iuto 

fascinating episode ; ho lets himself write much that is clever and 
misplaced, and then ho has not the heart to retrench it on revision. 
But these sins against the stricter canons of the critics are very 
\cniid in the eyes of the reader, nnd, after all, it is his readers a 
writer writc.s for. If we ore iu really pleasant company we do 
not mind turning arido out of our way ; we are supposed to bo 
travelling through the book for pleasure, not hurrying along with 
an object. 8o, if Breezie Langton was somewhat discursive, wo « 
boro Mr. Smart no gnidge on that account. He bad kept us 
merrily on the move all along; we had had a good deal of ^^ex- 
cellent fooling,” luid of pretty and rather touching love-making ; 
and among the many distractions of some fictions that were better 
and very miuiy that wore worse, wo retained pleasant memories 
€)f tho author nnd his horoino. 

AVo have mut Mr. Smart more than once since then, and 
although bo has always kept us in good humour, he has never 
quite fulfilled his first promise. Perhaps ho raised our hopos 
unduly, but assuredly our prepossesnions w^ero all in his favour, 
and wo took up his books prepared to laugh and to like. 
We cuimot s^iy that he Las duvelopod the originality of 
which wo had euspocted him; and if wo are incUnod to 
rank Fahe Carrie next to Jircezie Langton, it is bticauac the 
most tolling points of this last novel seem to bo borrowed 
from bis first. Thu heroines, for instance*, have a good deal in 
common in the circumstances of their lives os well as in their 
chameters, and Lettice Oheslett reminds us agreeably of Broorio 
JjAtigton. Lutticu has her lot cast opart from her sox : she has 
learned nothing of the conveutlouahties of society, and in the 
friuike^t iuiiocciicu compromises liersulf with its proprieties. Sho 
has eujnycd no more congenial compuiiionsbip than that of an old 
and sonic wliiit penurious grandfather. I'lie instincts of her inborn 
delicacy arc oafu guides through mauy real dangers; yet they do not 
save her from btn:oining the victim of appearances, and )ior innocence 
and unprotected condition a waktm our interest and appeal to our sym- 
pathies. It is tiic licciduiit of a chance acquaintance sho has formed 
that will deckle her fate ; and although we have a ri^usonablc con- 
fidence that all will end happily, yet the subsidiary interest of tho 
plot turns partly on her behaviour in trying circumstances, partly 
on that of t.ho lover whom sho has made tho luastisr of her destiny, 
Mr. Hawley Smart has evidently a strong artistic sympathy with 
the clever, good-hearted, somewhat reckleBS citizens of Bohemia, 
ills writing plainly becomes a labour of love when he invites vlh to 
accompany Hbarliu Oollinghani to the office of tho Morning Minan^ 
thrope, or takes us homo to the rc.om which that ririiig young 
juurunlisi occupies. in common with Lis friend tho dramatic 
author. Perhaps even there Jdr. Smart uses tho privilege of ^he 
romancer and idealizes. At least wo do not altogether believo in 
writers of real power turning out their daily talo of work with tho 
phlegm and in the uitiiter-of-fact manner in which a joun^man 
baker might draw liia hatch of hot bread from tho oven. Wo sus- 
pect that few ii;q>iring writers and drauuitists arc so happily thick- 
skinned as to bo impervious to tho most savago criticisms, and 
merely ” take it out iii tobacco smoko” when other men would be 
stung. Yet perhaps thoro is nothing intrinsically iinprobablo iu 
that fortunate blending of sensibility, stoicism, aoii epicurism ; and 
Mr. Smart’s literary gentlemen strike ns as very real existopces. 
Wo can 'scarcely say as much for Mr. Lightfoo]^ the profesaonal 
scamp; yet although we believe Mr. Lightfootto be purely 
fictitious, we luiist confess that the pains Mr. Smart has onaployed 
in his elaboration Lave created one of tho most amusing cna- 
racters in tho volume. Mr. Lightfoot liv^ by his wits and the 
weaknesses of human nature, lie systematically studies thoadver- 
risomouts in the daily journala in search of any thing he may turn 
to Ills advantage. AVhen in funds himself, he adyertijpes under a 
vari«*ty of aliases, and figures in a Priitean infimty of shapes^ 
sowing broadcast that he may reap plentifully. His graceful ana 
clever wife is a helpmate for him. For himsdf, he is a man of 
boundless resource und unfailing presence of mind. He has the 
tact of a man of the world, and boars the stamp^ of excellent 
society. He always says the rif^ht thing at the right momeui^ 
argues closely and logiwly, and is enough of a lawyer to give a 
shrewd gucai at tho lengths be may go without compromising 
himself with the authormes. Al^ough playing a subordinate 
part, he figures perhaps more conspicuously than any one dsc^ la 
tho opening chapter we find him civilly baffling a orach of digni- 
fied magistrates who have him under examination, and who, after 
thinking they hold him fiis^ are disgusted to see mm slip through 
their fingers. Mr. lightfoot, indeed, is never so greab as m 
moments of extremity, when he can display the fertility of resource 
and promptitude of resolution on which he prides mniself. Bo 
when he tunis amateur detective the direwdest officer of the 
regular force is compelled to acknowledge him as his master. In 
short, Hr. Lightfoot is the Admirable Grijchton of seam|^ and 
rogues; with his matchless gifts he might have ikme in the^ 
Senate or led at theJter^butif he is fiatosticiJly improbable^ 
he is not the less amusiDg, 

' When he takes us out (rf Bobeoria and Alsatia Mr. Smart leaves 
the ground on which he is etrmugeet la tho world of mapectabillty 
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the eto^ bocomes comparatively commoDplRca and the choractora 
tamo, althoujii^h there is a fairly sulid plot, nud a lady who mokes 
all tho nuBcmef in her power. Tho scenes are laid oetwoen Lon- 
don and the small provincial town of Aldrin^ain, chiefly in the 
latter. Two families flguro prominoutly. One ia that of Mr. 
Holhoumo, tho wealthy banhor, who reaides in an old-fashioned 
mansion in Aldrln|^liaini Ho bos a son ll4^uttld| a very hand- 
some dai^hter Grace, and a niece Marlon Lanprworthy, wko, as 
we sumise at once, is to* be the dra ex macMnd destined to work 
the mischief in the plot. The other family is that of the Colling- 
hams of Cliurton Manor ; and it likew'iao consists of four mem- 
bers. There are 8ir Jc^n tho father, a blind daughter Sylla. 
an elder son Kobort, with whom we have little to do, and 
tho younucr one Oharlos, who figures with Reginald Holbourne 
ns joint nero and leacUng lover. Charles ia dosperatoly in love 
with Grace Uolboiirno, and the young lady returns bis passion. 
Reginald used to be in love with his coufdn Marion Langworthy, 
and that designing and cold-blooded damsel still holds him to his 
engagement, although sho is fully determined to throw him over 
should circumstances render it desirable. In tho house whero he 
lodges in London Reginald stumbles across Lcttico Cheslett ; he is 
taken first by her sweet face and girlish candour, and then drifts 
grodufdly into n warm attachment which is fanned by circum- 
stances into a passion. The course of their true love could hardly 
have run very smooth in any case, for tho old and pompous banker 
at Aldrmgliam is not tho nuui to welcome a daiighter-m-law with 
neither money nor connexion. Rut the jealousy of Miss Tj(ing- 
worthy, employing Lightfoot as her instrumeut, takes care to 
trouble it eilcctu^ly, and coniiemiis poor Ijottico to very hard 
times and a long series of trials. Grace Ifolbourno and Charles 
Ooliingham have their anxieties too. There is a deadly breach 
between the young man and his proud old father, owing to an 
uufoi tiinnte misunderstanding which seems unlikely to bo cleared 
up, and in tho meantime Charlie has betaken himself to journalism 
for a livelihood. 'J'ho couple ot love stories are wolf toU, and 
there is a good deal of incident to break tlio lender monotony of 
the billing and cooing. In either case ^Turion Langworthy figures as 
the evil genius, although her intrigues ii any Grace Holbourne into 
am elopement and a happy mamago. Marion ham approached her 
uncle by hia weak side, until ait lust she ham taught him to see 
with her oyes und hear wUli her oars. Tlia daughter's position 
becomes so miseraihle tiaat Collin glmm persuades her to trust 
herself to him while his projipects airo still very precarious. 
Rriiig moved liy spite and jwjilou.sy, MarionVa machiuations against 
I^etiice Choslott and the faithless Regiruild are even more 
aadiudoua. It ia jeadousy, we inaiy presumo, that mokes her 
forget her iiaturail prudence, and bo fool eugugh to trust hci^solf 
and her reputation to tho t<*ndor mercies nf the unscrupulous Mr. 
Lightfoot. When she employs that intelligont gentleman as her 
Rgont, sho at once malves liiiii her niatster. So, aignin, there is an 
audacity foreigu to her quiet scheming dispositlou wbeu she presents 
hersadf to Lottico in Reginald’s absence, and, by appealing adroitly 
to tho girl’s pride and to her fours for her lover, persuades 
her to take to flight, leaving no trace behind her. We are 
inclined to say that, had Miss Langwortliy been reasonably con- 
sistent, she would have b<;en guilty muther of tho one imprudence 
nor tho other. Rut tho tuHions of a wointiu whoso vanity is 
touched aro even more unaccountable than thetse uf a woman 
passionately in love. In any case wo must admit that there is no 
violent iinpxribability in the extravagance of behaviour which 
lends the story its excitement. 

Having ao much evil in her character, and more hardihood and 
decision than fortunately fall ns a rule t<> the share of her sox, 
naturally Marion is the most sensational of the characters. She is 
far from being the most interesting, for she never engages our 
sympathies. Sho has no heart; we ibcl her to be cold and calcu- 
lating. Not only has she no love for her cousin Reginald, to 
whom she is eng^ed, and towards whom she indulges in effusive 
outbreaks of sentiment when he appears to be likely to' burst away 
from her fett'Ors, but she cares nothing for the uncle who treats 
her as a daughter and loads her with kindness and gifts; nor 
for her coarin Grace, who has been used to regard tier as a 
sister, until she finds her playing the cuckoo in tho hedge- 
marrow’s nest and ousting nor out of her fatlier’s afibetions. 
Lettiee Cheslett, on the other hand, is in all respects the very 
reverse of Maiion. Leltice knows littiPof tho world even for her 
tender years; she has had no exporionee of what tho world calls 
aocioty ; ^e is one of Byron’s bread-and-butter misses. Yet wo 
not only take a fiixu^ to her from the first, as wo might to a pretty, 
confiding child, but wo learn to admire and respect her before wo 
take leave of her. The nearest approach to genuine art in tho 
story lies in the passages where Mr. Smart indicates the mutual 
for good of a man and a girl strongly attachod to 
e^h othen Iiettioo is disturbed in tho midst of the missionato 
pleasura she finds in the oonsdousneas of being fondly loved by a 
men she has ^acM as a demigod* While ofi the fibres of her 
be^ are sUli tbxilling to the dio^, she sacrifices henelf 
and her nmbora pa^on to what she fancies to bo hU real 
interest, bo sharo is the iniemsl struggle that she nearly 
jueeambs to It. Nor does hw lover prove unworthy of her, 
TO her devotiott reacts upon him, and transforms and elevates 
Urn. Perhaps the transition ia somewhat violent^ not 

S makes a selfish man uusslM of a eudden, but ‘inverts a 
t and irresolute disra^^ into one mawed by unflim^g 
determination of purpose. Yet wecepocoDeeivethe tbing posrfble, 
Hese the odDsdousnesa of the worth of a gixi like Letdce to im- 


S ress itself deeply on a susceptible nature terribly agitated by the 
read of losing her. As for Grace llolboome, She is a handimme^ 
amiable, and very loving woman, and that is all. There ia nothing 
marked in out of the other chaructoia, although they ere more 
than presentable as they flit about in the backgiounf Ferbapa 
the beat is Mr. Holbourne the banker, with his pompous msimsnb 
his oatentaiieuA deference to persona more highly placed than hljSti* 
self, and las ratW volgaf consciousness of His own proud pOflitifitt 
as local magnate and millioniure. Tho one we like the least is 
Polly Meggott, a sprightly young female, who does ” for Charles 
Collingham and his friend in their rooms, relieving the monotony 
of th^ domestic retixoment wilh '‘chaif ” that must have jaived 
upon* natures less irrepressibly cheerfiil. The ploL altnougk 
slight, holds the story well together. The solution of me mystery 
that has weighed on the life of Charles Gollingham ia almost too 
simple, nor does retributive justice fall sufiiciendy heavily bn 
Marion Laugworihy, whose uatred and malice have caused so 
much imhtl^pineas. But with its judicious mixture of the grave, 
the gay, and the tender, the book is to bo recommended as one 
that may be run lightly through, with very litUo necessity for 
skipping. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


rpiIE peculiar economical and social position of tho United 
-L btata<«, and the minutenofti with which tho Census registers 
at tho close of each decade every particular of their developxnenf^ 
render its records among tho most interesting of statistical works, 
though far loo cumbrous for popular reading. If tho results were 
summarized in a small volume, with a few pagea of text pointing 
out the most striking and significant features of the national stock- 
taking, accompanied by about a score of tables giving the c^ief 
particulars for tho several States and Territories, with the totals for 
the Union at largo, ond in certain cases for eteh of its great natural* 
divisions, we can conceive few ecoiiontic records more thoroughly 
acceptable, or more likely to attract universal intention. As the 
figures arc presented in tho official returns — ^by far the greater of 

tho tables Doing made out by counties, craven smaller subdivirions 
which are scarcely known or heeded beyond the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, with a deficiency of totals and of summarised tables 
enabling tho reader to compare the larger masses at a ringle 
glance — tho volumes aro matter for painful search and study rather 
than for that easy mastery of foots which best conduces to thdr 
rapid ac(j[iiisi ti on and convenient digestion. Thus tb o first volume 
now beioru us, gives in eight hundred quarto pages of Bmall 
print, s]3Tead over lengthy tables and ^‘meandering through” 
%vaste8 of blank columns, iuformolion tl^ real subeUnce of wluch, 
so far as it concerns or interests the general publiiL might be 
coDcentriited into some forty or fifty pages of a hanay size and 
couvoniont typo. This elabomtiou or detail is douhUciss necessary 
and proper ; but surely the digest we desire might be placed at 
the beginning or end of each vmume, and spare the ordinary reader 
the trouble of looking further, except perhaps to search the de- 
tailed records of his own State or comity. Tho “ historical notes ” 
and other explanatory portions of tho volume, though imimrtnat 
end useful, in uowiso supply the lack of suen a compact and in- 
stantly availablo summaiy. Rut tho materials, though imperfectly 
digested, ore ample beyond precedent, and, if not complete ac« 
cording to the ideal of the census-takers, seem marvrilouriy 
abundant to those who find, after sufficient search, almost on^y 
statistical information they can desire for any purpose, practi- 
cal or spccnlntivo. In this, ns in all other cases whore the collec- 
tion and diffusion of knowledge respecting their countiy is 
iu question, tho democratic Government of America shows no 
I sign of that tendency to parsimony which seems to be 
on ingrained oharacteristio of English Liberalism; nor do tho 
people manifest any of that jealousy of official inquiries, that anti- 
pathy to Government “ intrusion into their private Doainess,” which 
11 so marked a feature of the stolid conaervaiisni of English daily 
life and English habits of thought. Tho figures of this volume, 
though confined to “ponulation and social staristics,” contain 
matter that might well iunush the theme of half-a-dozen c&refiil 
articles, Tho traces of the' war still linger in its pages, though 
less purceptible hero than in those which register tho declint? of 
Boutuern wealth. The white population, of some of the Southern 
I States, like Alabama and South Carolina, has actual^ denned 
I since 1 86 o, and that of others remains statiomiry. This is not 
I due to exhaustion of tho soil, or it would show itself rather in tho 
older States, like Virginia; nor can it be oscribed to the ravages 
of war, for the Border States, which suffered most severely, do 
not show tho same loss of population. Wo aro inclined to believe 
that misgovernment and negro supremacy have much to do with 
it, as the States which remain stationary or fall back are those 
in which tho ascendency of Northern odvoncurers and native 
fivedmen is most marked. The negroes do not seem to bo voiy 
great gaiuo^s. Their numbers have increased in ton years by 
al.iut ten pjr cent, ; the natural increase, according to tho Census 


Ninth Vol. I. The Sutktlcs tif tho Pi.Hstiou of the United 

itatee, embracing the Tables of Race, Eatipnality, fieleeted Age^ and 
rccttpationi:. To which aro ad^ the filuu^vice of School Attendance na 
lUteracy, of Schools, LlbfArleS, Newspapwrt, and Periodical, Churoh^ 
'aoperifim and Crime, s-^d of Anrae, Faoiifiea, and RwoU^a Cotnplljd 
om the Original Ret srae */f the Ninth Uoprub CJane i, vjT^b 
^reetloa of tho fiooretary of Uio Interior, by PMude ^ walwr, 
Sperintondent of CeMU. Wariilngtens GovenuiMttt Printing Ufflce. 
oadiMi) IVttbiier A Co. 1870. 
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•tttiiflriiMfl'i thould lia%'e been twenty-fire. So far, tben, as 
pofHilaUon i» a test uf the wbolesomeness of institutioasi the 
UMk »oe has sot jproftted bjr emasotpadon. The proceas, or its 
oenseguenefifii visy pe regardedas answeioble for a delicti of 600^000 
livee jjn a fN^pulatioa wbiob slioald have reached tiro millioita, 
la the Nomi the forei^^bom populadoii u the olemest wbose 
aboonnal ^ratopBient infiuences the fionires of the Census. We 
fiad the Irish-bcws, tbougb isr short of the uouatruus esUisates 
of aoaitf aa a oag themselres^ tho most numerous, reaching to sAmvo 
i,lioO|OOo; IbeOemasB come next with 1^600,000; then soma 
550,000 ISoglisL The Chinese, mostly coulined to tlie Pacific 
Coas t, and to particular districts tlu^re, only number some 62,000. 
bis worth notice that the excea) of men over woiu ou is iufitiitely 
leas than m ereu our older colonies, and less tlian might hare been 
expected in a country where so large a fraction of the population 
are immigranta. Above ten years of age there are fourteen 
niilHona mi a quarter of males, and almost fourteen luillhkus of 
females. Another table, not without Its intei^st, * gives tbo 
eburohjea, aittiims, and property of each religious cumiuuuity. 
lirstcesgio. the. .Methodists, with 'six milliuns and a half uf sittings 
and nearly seventy millions of dollars ; uc^xt the Uegular JJaptists 
Uargoly negroes, wo beliovo), with four millions of citings aiul 
forty million dollars; Prosbv tenant, rather uioro. than twoniillion 
seats, and rather less than "foriy-eight million dollars; and the 
Itomau Catholics, wdioso figures ur*s about tw’o and fixty respec- 
tivelj. Tho last, it will be boen, aro thrice as rich in proportion 
to the number of sittings as most of tho others ; thoir churches 
will barely accommodate tho Irlsli-born population. The Unita- 
riaus aud Univcrsalisis, few in number, are also wealthy. Tho 
avemgf, it will bo observed, is about t4>ii dollars per seat; 
but lbs TTnitarians have forty, and the Ijimersalists twenty- 
five, The Jewish ratio is one to toventy. Tho Kpisoopa- 
lians have loss than ono million .'^cat^, and nior^ than thirty- 
six millions of euchiwments, being, as •is well knowp, the 
richest uf the sects whoso nunih«.‘rs are at all couHideruble. Tho 
local dlsttibuiioii of sects, indicated in an l urlita table, is a 
TCiuarkable fact, and would atl'ord scope for a go<td tiiauy historical 
and speculative inquiries. Altogether, there are few vJovhs more 
suggestive to the political student, ns there nro few more tedious 
to tho careless reader, than the record.^ uf a Ce)jM\s. mid, whether 
on account of the chainctcr of the facts, or v»f Ih,- fn Inch’s wdth 
whicb they are collected aud set forth, no Ceuaus is equal in 
iirtore.st to that of tho Vnited Slates. The Ceiieus voluuio iucludcs 


several useful ma])s, showing the d>‘n«U^ of pt)pulafiou aud tho 
distribution of particular eleuumts. Wo have »nl»o received in 
a separata fonn a complole series rf tho maps belonging to thu 
Cenaoa; and they illustrate vcit clearly iho distribution of 
rncca, uf crops, of dMooscs, aiid*of vdacatiun. It U perhaps 
a deifect that in bowing th«; distiibiiti<.oi of iho ditfenait 
racea^Gennon, Iiish, Black, &c.— they mark «»nly tho number 
utt a square mile, and not thu proportion to population pmerally, 
80 that the parts most deeply tmted may le Hki.-o wheio tho 
prop«Trtinn is smallest, and those most lightiv coloured may uuirk 
a ecttleiiient almost exclusively Gerinau or lri>li. 


Next to this great volume in size and weight, and perhaps, of 
all the volumes on our furtheKi removed Iduh it in ohai'acter I 
and value, is Dr. Dowling's History uf Ibunnnisin * tho 

oarliest comiptioiiB of Christianity down tu the pyf»clamation of 
Papal liifolbuiilty. Tho author hasauiaBftcd a good many elective 
quotations from Ruruan Cutholie and other authors, in proof 
either of charges of moral enomdilos which the accused, if they 
esnoot deny, would b«f glad to palliate, ur id doctiinca which 
soem to him as bad or worse, but which l ltnoiuintanibts at 
would accept aud maintain os tho boa»t riitlnr than the reproach 
of their eommuuity. The way iu whirl) the two arc classed 
together as of pretty equal atrouty, the bittyr partisanship which 
mauife^ts its<dt in every page, and asiumes that thu CIhurch of 
Borne was fiK»m thu iir^t as ueelees iumI her iutiuHii'u os iiuxious 
as in ages when civilizalion had outgrown irs Jeadlng-stnngs, 
the bias visible iu each statriurnt iind each inrereucc, and the 
manner in which such epiihets (is nuti-C-Lrisiiau " nro scattered 
up. and down through nine hundred pages, miiy gratify tho 
author's theological haired, and perhaps quicken* th'e iiafiisions 
of those who fuel os he doef>; but with thosu who liaro 3'ut to ac- 
quire his prejudices, and a’^pf'cially with the young, the only effect of 
such a stylo must be to set them on their guard against tho writer, 
aud dispose them to a sort of aiitagunisilc sviupathy for the object 
uf such wearisome nod vcnomuiiA uttaeke. The ** Emblematic Htle- 
page,” and tho preface which explains it, exhibit the temper of the 
author's scliool in no amiable light. I'he tigurus of two Kofornicrs 
UDvail a Papal cathedral nnma(Td b\' celestial lightnings, while 
the Pope tramples on the Bible, eU4«oiiriigtH aasaesiiiH, and KdU 
dbacdation, and bis mitrod snpportei's hide their faces before the 
inTQCtiveB of a black-robed Irotustant pruocher. This absurd 
frontispiece, which is .evidently a subject of fpccial in-ido to the 
author, reminds us of a picture of the Last .fudginont, lately 
exposed in a London shop-window,, in which a co-religionist of 
Dr. Dowlmg's had taken occasion to vent his own thuologicsl ani- 
mosities in a fbiniilac manner, and to oon^ign Pupes and cardinals, 


• Tht Shtori! of JRtmiunimyfrom the O^rrufttiont ofOtrUHaw^t 

Witit CbroiKiiSgioH Tobies Indexes (irlomoiy, aiul auuicrou^ fiJostrutlvo 
Siigimvfaip. A Now Kaition, with Supplements (Kmtaining Uie ilistury 
frem tbs Aceeeiii' s uf Tope Pius IX. tv hie pruclamaUtm uf Papal Iniofii- 
blll^, and bis UeptMiitjuD m u ’IVuuKirti ifL^'creign, a.]). 1S70. JlyJolm 
Dowling, 1 > bow Turk : ard Walker, huiiduu : Trahocr dc .Co. 


monks and nuns, exclnaively to tho regions of despair co the 
left of the Throne. 

Myiks and JIfyik-Mnken * is the title of a modest treatise oC 
very unpetending dimensions, in which the solar theory,*' as it 
is coUea, is cxplmned in popular teuns, and the alleged origin of 
the favourite legends of Aryan nations in celestial and meteorolcH 
gical phenomena set forth so simply that it can hardly foil 
tu rooko an impre.'ssion iipcrn the minds of tiiose who* come 
fresh to the subject. The iuUirpretation of somo of the wild- 
est and must weird traditions of German and Scandmavisn 
folkluro by reference to elemental phenomena, and to the phrosea 
under which these have been personified, gives novelty and con-- 
risit'ucy lu the sular explanation of classic mythology and modkevsl 
legend. That tho lightning is tho mystic plant, rod, or serpent^ 
tv'hich opens subterranean caves and admits the favourite hero to 
nppi'iqiriate buried treasure.*)— Ali Baba’s ^esamCf aud the original 
of the divining rod— is an ingenious aud phiuslblo oifshoot of 
the gi'iieral priuoi^e uf ideiuuiitul luythopoiesis ; while in ^ 
COSO of tbo suiMTstiiioDS attaching to rats and mice, of which 
several arc qnotf^d, tho author shows himself capable of seeking a 
sound luterprelation out.>«ido the ordinary limits of his theoiy. 
l^erhapa tho weakest part of his book is that which relates to the 
wehrwolf superstition ; for while, ho repeats tbo well-known 
explanation how the Greek ** light-born ” Apollo aud hia 
mythie relatives came, by n mere etymological blunder, to be 
figured as vrolves, (uid th«* bright” stars iis ^ bears,'* be fails to 
find ony relation between these and the pamliel su^)erstitiuns of 
Northern Europe, whiTe no etymological confu«U)2i can explain 
the transformauoii of nad wumen into wild beasts, aud espe- 
cially iuio w^olvcs. But altogether tho book is a very rcadame 
popiuur treatisi^ 011 1111 mtt;restiug subject, and the writer does not 
endanger his theory, leo much as some of bis predecessors have 
dime, by forcing it iuto places wbich it caunut pos<«ibly fit, and 
using it tu luilock luy.sterics of which it clcuiiy dues not supply 
the appropriate key. 

Tho lady who recorJcvl llio lixporiences of an English Governess- 
at the 81 auieso C^ourl. l‘ givo.^ us in the “ ffiniionce i»f iiareiu Life” 
a Bevies uf stearics of hllauiesij royalty^ and its eidonnfjVy the adven- 
tures of ladios iittii(*li#*d to tho royal harem, their eirors aud their 
punishniont, wliich, whatever their other merits, are certainly as 
hciibational ok tho ma>l oulhiiriostic admirer uf Mi()s Braddon 
could desire, aud ugly and horrible enough to give ihe riight- 
juaru to thoi^c precocii>us blims (hildrcri of inudcni days on 
whom tbo eimplo hori\>r.s of tbo old ballads are powerless, 
and who can rcud the Mf/dtrwn of Vdolpko or tho Cmth of 
Oiranto witliout disiurUug the rest of thoir nur.')*is. False taste, 
fidso fine writing, falsie .'^ontiment abound throughout. The 
stories tbeiusclvea arc professedly true in substance: and they 
Tiiuy, for aught we can see, bo a prctty fair reproduction of 
thu tales tiiat a foreigner, supposeii by sex %nu by faith to 
ayiiipathizo with the fugitive slaves of the seraglio, might be 
likely to hear. Only when a Siamese lady enslaves herself aud 
finally incurs a rhath of turtuvo in (Tdcr to procure for ber 
husband the royal coneubiue on whom bo had set his heart, wo 
conieSM tliKt our rreduiity is n little binggorori. The book is not a 
pleasant one ; bat it cuutuiuH sumo striking pictures of a life of 
w'hich Englishmen know litllu or nothing, and of tbo condition of 
women under circumstanc fS and laws among tho most peculiar to 
bu found eveii in the Eie^c. 

Mins Edna Proctor’s Etmirtn Jimrnvif t is a series i>f sketches 
with pen and pencil— of which the latter are generally forcible, 
mid Homc-times decidedly good— of various scenes wito&Uied in 
the coui'.se of a smnowhat busty virit to Rusoia. The authoress 
ahareu that onthiisiasm for Bui-riAii uggi’andizement, Knseiaii 
dospolibin, and tho ** mauifost deutlny ” which ordains that the 
liomtinotfs shall divide the world with the Yankoos, which is 6Q 
common among travelling Americans, and which makes their glori- 
fication of thf'ir own freedom ami their contemptuous pity for the 
boiidago of European nationd ho ludicrous in EugHsh eyes. When 
w« cHuio to liud Aley under II. celobraled tlijxmgh seveml pages 
as ‘‘ tho Princo of the Free,” we could not but look back to the 
beginning of tho volume we had just laid down, w*here we 
read that the rcahnu «>f the irresponsible despot of Slam rejoice 
j iu tbo title of the “ivingdom of tbo P^ree.*’ It is trne that 
I Russians hare a inarvolloM capacity for putting things in the best 
light before foreign viaVks, and that American visitors have 
rarely the lei;§ui'o or the opportunity to look below tbo decent 
surfuco wbb.'h it suits their host to display. Yet we hardly 
expected to find a citizeu of tho Great Bepiiblic selecting as tbe 
especial theme of her admiratiou the fi*oGdom enjoyed by the 
subjects of tho Czar. 

Wu have to mention two books of very divem appearance and 
prutensions on the same subject— ^0 beautiiDS of the famous 
Yosemite Volley of California $, with its mountain peaks, its 
liAes, ita waierfmlB, its rocks, and, above all, its “ luanioioth trees," 

* and Myth^Makwg : Otd Tain and filinmntitinnt intaprdHi h» 

Comnarutirm Miftkokim. By John Fi»kc, ai.A., LL.B., Asfistaat LIbrarlim 
and late Lecturer ot‘ rliiloaupWat Harvard Univarditi. Boston: Okseed 
A Co. London: TrUbnerACo. 1873. 

t Tkn Smannof Siamni Uann Lifk, By Mm. Anas IL Leonmraos^ 
Author of the ** Eimliab Govemooi at the fifameMi Court,” 

Boston : Osguod A Co. London ; TrUhnor A Co. 1873. 

I A JtHMiian Joitfitry. By Edna Dean Proctor, With lUuH tg stUms. 
Boston : Osgood A Co. London : Trttbner A Co. zfy «• 

5 SceiuM of B^ondor and Cttrioiiiu tit Catifitmia. filnstteiedwlth OVSS 
One Hundred Kiigravings. By J. M. Mbtridncfi (of VeMffltf)* jjbm 
York sod bon FmuCisco : Bomoa A Co. London : TMtiMr A Ock * 
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The one is little more than b guide-book of eomewhat superior 
quality ; tho other * is a Toliinie that might lie on imy drawiiijgp- 
room table, contiuning a number of photographic vlewa of tho chief 
wonders of tho Valley, splendidly got up, and accompanied by a 
letter-press of equally atnoitious character. As books to be read, 
neither of the Imto has much to rf>coniniond it ; but from either, by 
judicious skipping, the render mny gnther some idea of the naturm 
mahrels of tnnt beautifal sceue-^if by eov chance, during the 
years through which they have boen extolleJ with all the powers of 
American exaggeratitju, he has not haitpeued to hear enough of 
them fdrendy. 

We must not omit to notice another couple of volumes, each a 
curiosity in its wav, on the favourite topic of American thou^i ; 
elaborate rituals of the national dollar worship. Momy tmd Mato 
to MaJeo /tt discusses at length the vntSoua uccupatlons, agricul- 
tural, manufacturinir, commercial, and professional, which aro 
qnpn to It vouth wishing to attain that ob]ect of universal desire, 
and descririi.^s in detail tho nature of each, the advantages and 
drawbacks it iirescnta, and. ibe condlticm.*} of success in it. It 
undertakes not only to aasist Lis choice bctw'een diflereut pursuit s 
— on which the writer doe.s not dwell very largely — ^but to instruct 
him in at least tho elementary principles of oacli, and to fnniish 
him with a variety of maxims, moral and practical, for his guidance 
therein ; and, in short, is something between a Guide to Prutessions 
and an introductory encyclopirdin of industry. Oeftiny Oh in the 
World t is A tix*atis6 of more moderate scope and more attainable 
purpose ; its object being merely to indicate the general principles 
of practical prudence, the considerations that slioiild govern a 
nail’s choice of a career, and the quaticicK and circunisianccis nn 
which success in life generally depends. The auihor’s mind is 
curiously divided between a desire to discourage liclief in ‘‘luck*' 
as a cre^ of mischievous moral tendency, and a linn faith in its 
reality which is proof even against algebraic denionstiation and 
some acquomtance with the theory of probabilities. 

Dr. nfinniLirs Jmrnnt to Kftypt and the Iloty Land^ ft 
work of the avernjre quality of un American traveller’s narrative, 
Ills own journal being iho fmmowork Into which ore inserted the 
quotations, reflections, and recollections, liistorieiil and other, 
that nil up the ineagro skeleton to the diineiisious of ii moderate 
Vdlutno, luid completely hide tho drV hone? of the ground-plan. 

We do not often touch upon works purely theological, but we 
inav just mention Mr. Collyer's volume o*f sermons, published 
the? title of The Life ifmf Now 1 m !|, as a very fav’onrable 
Hpociinen of that homely taste for practical illustration, that dia- 
position to rcnliiBo aacrea principles by moans of familinr imagc*a 
and idoas, which is olmractorisiic of '.Amaricnii, and 8.«pecially of 
New England, preachers, and lias led some of them Y(?ry far 
astray. Mr. (Oliver’s homely simplicity is accomptmied by true 
reverence and sound taste, iiud reiulcrs this volume ns good n 
specimen of the practical typo of American preaching as we have 
recently .^een. 

Thc works of fiction on our list are, as usual, innro nuracrmia 
than any other class of books. Tho author of Ounpiny Oat carries his 
boy-heroes through two more volumer^Tj of adventure, very rcndable, 
but hardly so lifelike or so real ns the lirst Berios, Jlis IjevelDent*^ 
is the iitlo of n shoit story which gives its numo to a volume of 
wild, laughable, lively tales ; and A Conicdy of Terrors ft aspires 
to bo at once eensational and comic, through abuut tho usual 
length of a two-volumo English nor cl. 


* The Wnntters of the Yourmite Vaihy anti nf CnJifornia^ By Ssmnul 
KikhsIsikI, A.M., M.Li., PixifosHor of ZooloifO' in tiio Mn<i(jiiu‘1iusett8 Institute 
of Tcchnolojj^y. With Orbpnsl Photomphic llluHlraiioiia, By John P. 
Souk. Thim Edition, revissrl and ciilar^d. Roitton: Moon*, I^eo, A 
Shepard. New fork: Lee, Shepard, & DUltngItain. London: Trilbncr 
A Co. i971. 

f A Booh for the People: Manry and How to Mahe It, Compriring the 
History of Momy, the general Prineiplos of Money-innkiTig, with tlefiniLo 
Directhms for sncc^naTully conducting nearly all kiohs of Busiucfw ; to wbioh 
are additl Money in the Profeadons; how Working- men inaj inuko Money; 
Woman’s Partin inokUig Money ; a Talk with Boy.i about. Earning and 
saving Money; how Parents should mould ilic MoneV'-gcttlDg desire in tlu'ir 
Chikmu wiiti Suggestions as to Lending Monw, and the Expendituro th«>reof 
to meet wmily nms, Ac., Ac., Ao. By f{. 1. Koade. mw York : John 
P. Jewott. London: TrttbnorACo. tSya. 


A now and noat housohohl edition * of tlm poems of WhUtbov 
the Quaker poet, politician, and pliitantliTupi^ doM cmdit to 
the piiblisherB, and can be recommended, os at ostoe cboap and 
good, to the author’s English admirers. 


* The CompMe Poedcai Worhe of John Grvnttaf WUtdv. Bioitm* 
hold Edition, Boston : Osgood A Co. Loudon : TrUbner A 
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pRYSTAL TAIJ^eE.— PAimcrL.\n ATTKACTIONS. 

^ THIS day tiid NEXT WKEX. 

aalunlari.tiiniMiT»wrhlrli)f!iith:«ff<unliiy rMi<vrt,ntTliree. ^ 

IMuntlai to ThurwIfty-^MUffle. Comic nailrC, Arabian AtliMi's nf 1tMiI>y<>a{r-7f«Dy. At 
liioanv and IfarlCiiulnaile *' Jack luid JKI," muI luauy copmI 

Fiidiu.-Yhft Onmd Unem ami irarlnralnaifft ** Jaah and Jill." at Three. 

Hatiiruay^ rourti-cntli Oaliurday Conceit, at Three, 

Tlie Fine ArU CaiirM and CoUecUimii, IncUidlne (lie PHnnt Oal’cry (lh«r Wnrlcff nafUk). 
thw Tcchnoloalffftl and NatiiMd Ulutwr^* Collccrioti-. all Iht eailon* IUu»li.ili«*Uff of Art.ddeMM. 
and " 


ud Nanirc. «id tlir Oanleiii and inirk al«-a» a ihh-u. 
>lii«h'aiiil >'o:int«jtift dtdiy# _ ^ ^ 

AdiniMitm, Blunilay to iVidari ta. t SatiirdarR. Of. Od. i 
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NOW Oi*EN,& PoU Tffv till I'lru. AdmiMun. la. 

ALFRED D. PHTFP. Seermw 


TYOBE'S UBEAT picture of ''CHRIST I.EAVINO tk* 


IhnmJP^AU cbix*^.-TWEiAifi acHor^aaiana 
iSr.R?»!8WSb3!A?ir-"^ 
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rrBAININO COURSE of LECTURES and LESSONS for i OVERLAND ROUTE.--Th« PENINSULAR wid ORTEN 

J. TEAnii:KS.^LLli:Of: of PlIECBPTOBa (iDOonontcd by Ro^a Charter}, i ^ TAL STSAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK FA8SEMUBBS and rMote 

KBOHSODTlIAMPTOir. FW»I 


ISQuccn 


Sfiiuarfi. W.C. 
Couitcil lit 


„ J li«« awwinted J08EPU PAYNE. E»q.,F.C.P., ilielr flrrt Pron»m ofthq 
aand ArtufEdiiOkUon. n • 

pr«tei«>r V.AT*"" 

IMiiiod hr : * 

with 1h« I. 

Education. 

jyJJ SSttSSiSS 

For parUcMliit* apply ai Uic Cotlcm, 

Pri*. payaMe la aifvaatetx| Ouincaa for tho Three Conner, or 1 r.ulnea for any Sinile 
CiNirfO. « 

luaueuial Xiectaio at 7*a0 P.X. te Thutwlay. January 30. at tlu! Cbllem. Admlerlon Ate. 

_JOHMJl, O’SEU.. Aecrttory. 


(^LIPTON COLLECIS.— SCIlOLARHIlirS.— The following 
Bhbw •‘i *• ‘IIW12 tiuinncc euiiuiai* 

Wjpl Of Utt (n Iw A war flunne tKo hnldcr'e «tay at the Cidirce. 1 The Guthrie 
ncnolWNjlpof £70ayfarfor Two lenra. for lloyi iindvr t*pv(nttH*n. M. One or uiarv ul' £f& a 
year fte r^ Ycara.iir UU elMiton to mother Kehnlanihlii, liir nnya imdvr dUlcrn. 4. One or 
nwMra tudM a yw Ibr Two 1 car^or till eUvEimi to atnitlior Nrholnrfihl|f.far tiny* viidrrFlAiwn. 

lie in favour of Ynunie Boy* fur Nofl. I aiul 4. Vurllo 


^owanqa fiir Mt If made in favour of Youuit l^y» fur No*, l aiul 4. Vurtlicr inlornuitiun 

may be obtained oTthe BKAp-MA«TKa or tiJd iaktauv. Tho Collrgo. Clifton. Urlvto). 

T he Colle ge. Clifton January tfi. 1H7a . _ 

rWERNWOOD COLLEGE, new Sloc-kbtid^, Hante.— Tho 

2^. FIRST TRRM of Ih/s rommcinvi January Ih and ends April !». Preimratinn for tlw 
l At n d ai l Hairieulatlontandlbr the Ho>*al CuUtfite of SurBcoaf..Fur Parllcularf. apply to 

■ £. \VlLIAIOUE.j;ri#frt^i«f. 

PRInITY C'OLLjfGE, Glonalmoiid," Perth, " N.B. 


ir<inr.it-.Iter. n. TIIORMIUN, P.n Ouu. 

A School on the moilel of the creater PublU* StdiCKrlC uf Kneland. Terms (indudlnc! every 
neceiuaiy expeoML m and '.ni Gulnoas. aiiiMrdliiv to aftf . There Is alMu a TliOflnyical IteiNirt- 
mmi. for Caiulidates fhr IToly Orders. Particn ^rs ma y lie ohtal ncrl Iroiii Tii k \Va uti kn . 

TSaMS^TO' cbiLLEC+ir SCfKK Term wiU 

V eonuncuce on January W, isni. 

/;rfMl-.Yu«tCi uNff/Vinri>f;._KQV. THOMAS ST ANTI A Ti. H.C.Ti. Ovon. 

Vicc-Prim'.ifiul-^Vu fl. BANKS. Ksm., M .A . WnrcesttrCtilUve. Oxford. (iraduate in CloMicul 
tlnnuiirsi iMBMled liy Graduate Ma-«U*rs or rxpctietux. 

Many Pupils of this Schiml liave rerentlv tuken high ironimrs at Uitivctslty and other Coro- 
Mtitlvo Kxaiiiiiiations, of whom a liet will Ih: furnished on upplicatiou. Fur a prospectus of 
Terms, ke. apidy to the llcv. Hr. .Stantj al, Ohatliain House. Kanisgulc. 

TADIES’ SOnOOCMarv Stre^V Ilonse, TAUNTOlC for 

the Daughters of Clergytnen.Profc'i'Hdiial Men, and (jtMitl«'inen.^Tlie Education given 
is a thiiroughly sound one. ami the aiisi4toacn uf eviurlcnix'd Mustuis is proeiire<l lu thv study of 
thiMC hranaies of learning which ate generally m*gl«.i:ted In the cducHtioii uf l^ies. The real 
work Auio Is lescrd by tlu* College ufrretviitoni and the Oxfind I.«K*al Examinations, and hy 
axamliialluiiscaraAilly omducted lu the mcIkioI U-ieir. Four rnnUs nacsed the Seidur Oxford 
liocal Kxatnlrtation and I'wo the Junior, in June last. And at the Ciirisfinaii Kviimliiatiun of 
the CiillvKS uf I'recMfptms. Eight Tliird Claw, Five Sei:iindndte,anil Tlinx* First Clat^i'erUlh’atos, 
InoludUig spodal and Uuimur Cvrtiflcatcx, and thu College klrst Prise ff>r Eiigllrh siihjcets, 
wet*, gaincn by the PnpiU. Inelnsiw terms do uut exceetl 50 Gutneas per aunuro. Full iwrti- 
eulars will In fbrwanlixl on applieatliui to thv LAiiV-Fiiiitr;irAi.. The idglust references gl«cn. 

TIUSSKY M.'A.,'Ch.OhT. 

Oxford Hate of hterley Hume. Itiirkgt, rilEPAllK8 BOYS of Nine and upwards lur 
Eton and otlwr PUIII JC hlTlOttiiS. at Durham Utilise. 


r. AUGUSTE BODART, who Las 

bad eopslAfrabte exprrlcneo In Tuilliui. enodniics to receive, tin h'.s own Dstnlc, In one 
«r Three rUPIl4.S of pond Rngruli ramflics, Uiwhum he 


■POLKESTDNR-Mr. W. J. JK.VFFRRSOX, IVf.A. Oxnn 

(ftirmerly PrineipAl of the Blphin«tonc High Kchnol, RoiiiIih) ■ -ttill cmitliiue. aitli the 
Awiitenec of a CaailindKV ll(>iniiii»-Mau, t4i prepaiv Pl'rll.rt fur *hc OnlvcrMtles, Indian 
Civil Itervice, Woolwieh,* aud all CtnnjietUivo i:xamlriatioiis.~.Ti.ruis and llvfcivncvs on 
appUntloii. ^ 

A GENTLEMAN (formerly in tho Army), Miirripd, living un 

hfs oarn Estate. In one of the tiestiiarts rf ffapts, awlHled hya M ilttitt OiHuer uf grrsl 
Kapeflener in Tuition .wMics to revei^w SIN I'IJPI1..S In iireimn* them for the i;iilvvr..i(y, 
Civil Service, and Ounpetlthe Examinations. Buili Geiideinni well wnH'il In MiHtvm 
Languages aeaulrecl abruMi Clmreh of E upland, 'rim Ailveiri<se, Irum lux Mi>itlon, i-an 
onkr ea<*eptl»mal Advantages. Uighvsr tefcreuccs gitvii and rciiuiftid.-«Amln;w, C. C.. 
Ktug's Idhrary. Alton. Uante. ^ 

tyfiENOI " 

a? ,«a m.4a<._ 

of the best parts nf llonlngne. Two «r Three PUPI h-S of pood 

WBI dvViite Ills whuln attention. One Var«n<'y. 

The Pupils have peculiar Advantage 4, and there arc great favllitlvs fur acaulrPig the French 
Langoogu. 

Fur further partlcnlsrs, a<Mrass to Ihr Prlnehiul Nul.-hiliucH of Boiilogim, or to Mr. AruUKTK 
BopAKr. 33 rue du Priiioe Albert, Duuhigiiv<Mir>mcr, Frnut*. 

A MALiENBEU^' CASTLE, ~Murgthnir o7-b, «r Rnden) 

aX Ulid 21 dq In Fai9andcelo, Faivy, Paris. 

Dr. flEDLBR and IIUDTIIRK rexxhe in their Estoldlaliments in Itirls and Germany a 
Limited Kiinibi'r uf ENGLISH PT-I'ILS whoaish toaeiinire uth»irnMghknowltuljre«»f Fnmrh 
and Uoriiiaii. Uoth EstuhlisliinoT.ls am beautlfulL Hituuud. and uifi'r lu «%ery resjuTt all .xim- 
forts Ufa private home. Hlghvsl Uefcirnccf )n Liigliuid, FriiTier. uml Germnny. One of the 
I'Arliiurs U iinw In liOiidoii. and will In- hsppy tti sPr Parents or Cjiiariliitns ot til llollci 
Stiei'l. t'avonrllsb Bqiihiv, iiiiy dm fniio Klfin n to 'i'linx.'. « xfx'pt ou r^alurdiiys. Ja tiers can be 
dlrent^ tn the above AddwH, Ibr In'inirics. to t.'astlv Amalic'ilieta. nr Purl*. 

*pUi*Tir^i\“ (VKSTL eMAN," whTr Ims the Mnnamment "Tif 

X ennahUrrahIr Properly In Ki*nt, is prppnrod to w-rcivc Intn his Family a YfiHNO 
(rEKTI.KMAN wishing to lie insf i m ted lu Ihc Unties of a LAND Au I'.Ni'.-.. Address, 
K.Y.3S.. Mr. biiclUng's l.ihrur), Tonhridcf. 


TJOMAN and INTEllNATIONATi LAAY. — Wanted, 

■a-v eiUVATE t.1!a«ni)Kllith..lwaiil||»'t«ln .RKNTIXMAK. wtioKoiiMlKfllKlta 
mei't witlia llarrlster lihle li> irlvv him an Kunr in ihi* .Ifni ihhk Tlinx* nr 1 utir Tlirtfs a AVvek. 
A Critical KnowIcdM of the l'''vl of'ivrtniii Purtiiiiis of tht Digests re(iULred.»Ad(liesd, hy 
Iviter, to It. T. L.. Aruiiilcl Club. Salisbury Sin'vt. ^rl juid. 

f INSALAKIED^OVEUNESS.— A LADVr w^eU 

an Miium|dlshi*d Linguist (having liavd mi ihv Continent fur many ycars>. a gnqd 

fi lusi(4an.eKpr*ticlleelt in and tbiid of Tcaehliig. wishes to IwruvliLd into aGciitleinuii'sFa nily 
sing In lAmdon, wnere she wuuld give the Daughters Tnaii nothin, In-m Nim* a.m. tu Gim i* si., 
fur her OoaiiJ. E.xi!vll«iit xeS'rrnws given and required, and a tsuMinul iiitcr\lew..>,\fldrc4s 
first, it., ca ro .if Mbs rilyrr. High Street, Exctvr._ , 

A CLERGYMAN’S “widow wishes to meet with a LADY 

to LIVE with licr; or shewi.ulil take thocntiix* Charge of a Young T.idyr<*<i(ii ring a 
Oittpcnme. 'i'hf highest rnft'renevf given oud n:qulrvil..-.jA;ttirs to bo addressed, L. II., 
a Hiiutliatniitoo Streot. Strand. W.C. ^ 

T[“\AliiY GOVERNESS.— A LADY ia dc.sirou.^ of obtainins:^ 

Hu* Svrvinrs nf * D.4TLY GOVERNESS for the Instnirtlon nf her Taro Daughters, 
cd Uu* ratpcetlvc ages id" .SixtcmkWiid Tcp. and of her Nun, aged Six. 8lic wishes to meet with 
a T^idy who is th.nuughly eumpetenl to give IriHtriirtioii, yitliuut thv aid rd Masters, lii 
KngUdi. French, Geruiau , Music, and r 


r.iigusii. t renen, ueruian . aiwo. and Drawing, anil who has had extimx ..n- ii, x ,aiti.>i. , ... • 
(Inman fAuly with a aiiHInlent kiiuwMgvo;l the English J.angiiiifn* would Iw auceiiiabte fur 
thv lAstrurtiun of tlie Daughters of tlioAdveitia-r-wlio auiild niabe other arrati^iiirnts 
resiiectlnt hor mra*s bkhifatlun. The Advtrtiwr is living at South Kensington, and would 
require the Iksily Atteiiilaniw of a My.flroni Ten to Six u'clwk, oaocpling ou Saturday, wiun 
the Hours Wfiidd be ftoinTcn toU welve o cloik...Addn‘M tby letter), 8. U.,car« ol Mwiwrs. 
SinJ^h. Rider. A' Co.. IhWatori^^ 

A liACIlEL()k of ARTS of Ibw Univemt}* of Cambridge, 

wholusliad much Evnerienoe In prevuring the Suns nf Noblemen and Gentteinvn f.ir 
Eton, ITarriiw, tlui l/nlxxTsiti^and Pubfki Caandiiatiuiis, a Uhes to meet with au EROAUE- 
MKN'C.-..\dilTfcis, L. M. V. O.>ostO0ia. Ebury Street, Fiinth:i>. 

tt‘YbRm»ATUY. — SUDRR^^^ PARK, Ricliraond liUL 

J-L /*Wc*'rtH-.l)r. EDWARD LANE. bf. A.. M.D. Edin. Turklab Baths. GnnsuUa- 
tious dally (Saturday vxiwptcd^at 7 PniMM street, llannver Square, trum Ten till Twelve. 

iririNi’Eh i3 E.VSON.— OILVNVILLK hotel, StLswrence". 

V T cm -Rea. Tluuiet...Dorlng the Winter Months a Rcduaivn uf *5 iwr cent, wjjl Im inqite 
upon Aparlmtiita tak^i hy the \l>ok. Board, M 3s. j>er weak i Apartments aeewnUM <to sl*a 

tiJUGin'bN. — BBDhxiiU)" HOTEL. —Every endoevour is 

nuifto reo^tkls H^tel «qual loiu long-oxUtlngrepiite. Bparlous Cuftbe KoktnM 

WiRFECTA COURT 

bfblly eaulkmcd that 


In Tuition : or a 


‘‘ NEW CHARTA PKRFEOTA 

linPiibli 
fhclM 




I is. Ul h«d only uf 


GIBRALTAR j 


WALTA..-...-.. 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

OALLE 

MADRAS 

C.4LCUTTA 

PENANG 

AUSTRAi.1 A 

MKW leiCAl AN|>.. 

(OfUYo (mbr\ 


at g p.ni. 
Every Thursday, 
at S iMU. 


Thnrsdsy, Jan. f 
and 13, at I isiu. 


j Friday Morning, f Monday. Jon. 18 ui^t 
^ Jan. lOaodH. ^ g7,atfta.ui. 


TIiutmW. Jan. IS. ( Pjrlday Motblng, /klotuli^. Jon. «7. at 

atzikiu. [ ( 6i.m. 

Abateuiento ire^moda in fkvour of PoMePSOn retundng by tli« Company** Bteamers within 
Six or Twelve Muniha of iheiranhal. 

PiiNsengers am now hoc 
and lliroiigh Tickets to ^ 


r booked Ihronph. via llpinboy totho princlinl Rallm^tlopitn 
to VtnUw lunl Brindisi anslssueil ai tlm Cumpany’s Olltee. TIrJ 
0 be obiaUieU itoui klvssrs. IcEubau A Co., S BUlitcr Btiwl (South 1 


Brindisi cau also be oblaUieU itoni klvssrs. 


.Irjcatoto 

_ Btiwl (South Italian 

ItMlway OflSca). 

Fur Rates of PB.wage Money and Fn*ight. and all other Infb^ilon, apply At the Compuy*# 
Offleos. Ill Ijeadenhall Street. Iwnidon, or Oriental Placo.BouUuuupttTOj 

f ri'T A~N V A "r“o“E”'L ifir'S-T’'. 

rumnMnchig mi FKIIItUAIlY 1. 

T7ndvr Authority lyom the POSTMASTBli-GENKIl AL of INDIA. 

Parrels not rspeHing fifty poomls in trelgbl and 1 ft. a 1 ft. k I ft. in size, and 480 In valne, 
are eoriveyed hy the Prxinkklau AS>f Ouusntai. CJoupany firom Ixmdoii to any Post Town 
in India at a unilbrin charge of Is. 4d. twr LU. Ful \ l*artlvnlars on oppUcatlou ol 

J88 IJSAJlENIt ALL street, JE.C. 

•IJGUJHOIIES’’ M0N(KHIAMS7“ ARMS, 'CBESXS, «ud 

V .VDDREHSEM llesicncd, and Steel Dies Engraved as Gems, 

UA1.<«ED, RDSTIC. (illOTK.SQi;B. and ECCKNTIIIC MONOGRAMS artistlcnlly ile- 
Rignnl tor any curobiDatlim nf NOTE PAPER and ENVElAlPEH Stumps In Colour 

Jtelirt; ami hriiliantly Hltiiniiiatrd in Gold, Silwr, and riiluurs.iii the highest Style ut Art. 
CARD-PLATE vlvgantly engravinl. iiiid luD Superfine Curds printed tor 4*. ed. 

At HENRY KODniGUKS'. 42 PICCADILLY. LOSJXIN. 


PATENTEII IMPUGVIJMENT in WATCHES.— E, DENT 

A VO., 61 Strand aiMl .11 Uoyal Exchange. Msnii torturers to Her Majesty, tuaken of 
the NcwTvtaodard i'liK'k nf the Koval Obarrvalorv. Orfcnwleh. ac.. invite attention tu their 
NEW PATENT EAC\rK\fENT fi-r HALfe* C1IUOM»METBIi W.VTCUES, which »vu- 
ders Givin lew siisKiittblc tu injury, and (xureets those errors nf iwrfoi'maiice wliirli gviienilly 
arise fixun rough uwgc. Catalugucs ou applicatkoa, 61 .Strand, and 31 Hoyal ]irx(.hange 
(adloliiing_I,loyd's), liUiidon. ^ ^ ^ 

HRIE ASTRONOMKIi-RCfYAL Roporled to the Admiralty 

(August 1.1, isroi.un (OChroiiuinvters entvml for annual etimiwlitbin, “ M. F. DENTES 
fsthefiiiekl Ul* hav«.*i-er hst.l mi trial.’’— M. F. DKNT.C’hro.inincter, Watch, and Clurk Maker 
tuthvUiicen.;(3ClH’KSPPH STR EET. C HAR I NO CHObS. ^ 

TFlIHNisil YOUR Tioilsir ^ or ” ArAimiENTS 

A' TtllKUiGiroUTon MoEDBR’S MlltK 8Y.STKM. Cadi Price*: no Extra Chargei. 
l.arge. iisffnl StiN‘k ti> seli'ct frum. All GoOdn Wii''ianli'ii. IVnns iKict free t u itii lllustratt'd 
Prii'v Catelugue, thne stamps — Sl’i auil S.’to TiUnu'liaiu Cuiii t lliaul. KstsMisbeil iei;y. 

/^i»TLKllV, WAiTHttted. — The moat varii^J Asaortiiumt of 

V/ TAni.E CUTLERY in tho World, all weiruntol, is un dole ai WIIXIAM H. 
BURTON'S. 

The lUailvs an* nil of the finest Steel. | j 


SMtieh tvnryKandlcs 

gl dit((* UaUr.cv ditto 

4 iiitto ditto 

4 ditto fine Ivory Kandtes ., 

4 ditto extra large ditto 

4 ditto African ivory dHto 

Ditto, with fiiteer Fomtes 

Ditto, With Hitevrad Rlailrv 

Nickel Klet’trnSihcrvilllaadlQS . 


,perDouen 17 . I4 , per Pair 6 a 

' IS , 13 . „ 7 . 

3W . ft . 7 . 

.33 . 23 . „ U 6 

3A . 27 . ,. (• . 

8 : ■ S j » : 

to . >13 , M . 

SB . lu . ,.7 0 

WfT.LTAM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.II. 
the Priiiveur Wales, sends a CA'rAIdHlIJK.cuntaiiiing upwards ot H6U TUustratliwis of hit 
unrivalird Stock, with LKt of PrUvs and Plans of the .10 largr Show-rmiuis. iMMit Dee.— 
30 Oxford Street. W.| I . lA, 2, 3 and 4 Newman Ktrue-l i 4, t* and C Perry's 1'tnrc i and 1 
Kvirniun Turd. l.oiidou. W. The Cost of dellwrltiK Gooils vO thciiUNit distant unrn of the 
ITri.tvd Kingdom hy Railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. RUUTDN will always undertake 
deli »'vry at a kinal I tl xcd rate. 

W(K>I) TAVESTRY' D£COItATlON.S; — HOWARD’S 

* * PATENT Wood Taia'stry enn be applied b> all «vrn sntfaecsjicljif an adaptation 

of real wood, lu livu of painting or pa|icr lianglng, living lN.-aiiti(hL In cm*ct aud vxvcLdiugly 
riutabte. iroWAKD A SONS. 

Ik'coralors, 2 &, 2a, & S7 Rorin-rs Si .cet, Ijoudoii, W*., and Midland Buildings, 

New SteecU BlrmlughMi. [• 


1 .ADIES’ BOOTS 

-A-A Cl uluea Cork -wiled J 


f*ir SKATING. — Satin IfootSy lOsV, 3d. 

Guinea Cork -wiled BimiWi. Vri ret Bools, to. Od. Catalogues, post froa* 

THOMAS D. MARSHALL, IPf Oxtbrd Street. W'. 


ES'rAHLISJIED IHH. 

I M E W E L L, S I* E C 1 A L 


TAILOR 


and M ILITARY OlTTFTT'rER to Gvnllcmen who rctiiiire no Credit, B Saekvllle Htreid. 
" r.W. ’’A private trade of bigheit class and character, yielding to Itipatrutis tho toll 


T 

Pieeadilly ^ 

aiiviiiitagva of thvlr imslthin. Book oi Prirvs po»t free, 

/^LAKK’sTaTENT STEEL NOl SELESS “SHUTTERS, 

Ki'tr-Culling. Fin* and Tlilcf Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other 0|»ii(tig. 
Prospii'tuurs ftee. A7LAUK A CU., i%uh Patentees, Kathboiie Puuse.,lV. t IVii, Manraeiler, 
Livi riwnK mid Dulilln. ^ 

'rilE Ll’rEBAKY MAOFHNE (litentod)“ under Royd 

liotpinai'i*. tor holding a lkv*k, Wriliiiy-dcsk. Lamp, Meals. Ac., In any tMlIlon, over a 
lli*.(i, .<^urn. i.r I hair, imd sereening llie Fiii’f from thv Fire. Jnvaliiabht lu Invalids,' Admirably 
adapted lor India. A most useful Mid etogmit ijlfl. Prices from 801 . Drawings free. 

J. CARTER, (>A New Cavendish Street, Gr4.-atPiirt)an(l Street, W. 


of R O S E.S. 

itest care, ftwh daily. Gold 

* •-* -• Verfumers. 

►f Flowers, 


fl O L D CREAM 

V/ Tn Jars, Is. 

PI ESSE % T.UIfTN piepaie this cTqnlsite ('iwmeUc with tlw greatest care, firesh dail 
Ctvam Soap, frw frani alkaU, Ss. per tit. Sold hy all faslilnnable liruggists and Pc 
Ask for P/Kaan * Li ain'k manuiiicturvN to prevent (UsappoiiUuivut.— Laboratory of 
UTS^ILmd .Strvrt. l.iniibqi. 

tRO>r WINE BlNihrl'^S*^"' * JACKSON (BusIiimb 

rsUlhIhhed iPN). First Mpgkt-lnm Wine Bln-, Invented and rooite tar the late 
Mr. Fan-ow iu lA'Jl. First Winellftis. witli separate **ut Ihr i«i*h bottle, rcglstcrra hy present 
linn Marvli I. MIBl Thv i*i*w Exhibit Ulus, al«> With M)iuate rest for each biltle 'but sa 
arran/ttMl that the nrrks of the bottles are outwards, an odvairiogc vieeiitlar to tide torm of 
Wine Liii). regiuteied by them March 8 H, inrx.- te (Irvat Tower Mrect, B Haymarket, 
Ul Manwll Street. Liudon \ and 83 Uiw da Pont Neuf, rurls. _ 


LIDS. 


O 0 O A FOR I N V A 

SAVORY * MOURE'S UIOBSTIVE COCOA. 

Sold la Tine firmu la. fid. by uR Chemtste ^ ItolUn VFarvhousomeii.andby thfi 

M auiuieiuters. 


• I l« 


SAVORY A MOOREi IM New Bond Street, liOndan, W. 


=^'M, 


YOUNGER a CO.’S ALES.— As a tofiie and for 

purity and nnoRty nethlng can exceed thejo AIM In vaiut . 

Sold by leading rotaileri. Hoe Trade Markfi. Bf«wericf,jMlinbKivii. Vilah|iBted I7M. 
Londeo Stores, BidvcdeM Road.1».E. i Liverpool OAw, si Souili Jiilm itiMl. 

QaLt ft bb.’is EAST niDIA ]W^LB“and HUlttOra^ 

K'*' 


N A H A N’S . L L 

(sMiebrat^ ppd Moot delMoua old iQtiyeite Spi 



W B X 8 K K 

__ ,ii uio'ifrr OKKw fit itmiK 

WiHd««ki)w*wwaMATTi»»nHJ>iwipa.<so9S)>KranT.'W. . 



THB 
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POLITICS, LITEEATUBR SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 901, Vol 35. 


r'ebruary,{i, 1873. Price 6«S 


TUE COMING SESSION. 




T he jMmistera bavo inatlt; no secrtst of tliclr priucipa] plans 
for iho Session, althongb it is pn^bablo that ihoy tkiay 
bring forward some minor lueaauros which havo not been for- 
znally announced. Tho nature ul* tho Local Taxation and- 
Government Bill is sutHoient^y ^xjdained by the recent repuh- 
lication of Mr. Goschkn's spei'ches and stutiaiica of 1870. No 
Minister would prouhiim on the eve of a Sosaion that Ihk Mvn 
opinions on an lEnportunt matter were unciiaiiged unle» he 
that hia cciUoagues were projiared to rej^rodiico his pro* 
jocliof legislatLori. It is greatly to bo regretted that Mr. Glad* 
STONF, Mr. Gosr.MKN, and Mr. Stanspeld should not havo paid 
any attontion to the arguinonts against the Bill of 1870, which 
bavo never been answered. A rcadjustniontof taxation which 
has not been demanded by the class which it is apparently 
intended to betiedt inus-t in alin<^st all cases involve a grutui* 
to VIS disturbance of exist! Tig relations. Civile rates are, with 
one .exception which is about, to be removed, at present ad* 
iuhiistercd by the repre-sentativ^^A of those from w'hom they are 
^ raised. If owners arc directly taxed, they will havo practically 
no share in the muuagonicai of local liiiauce ; for iMr. Go8Ctii’'Vs 
wclUmcnnt offer of u few icaUi at 11 Board containing a majo- 
rity of occupiers would bo u bully nugatory. Large pro- 
prietors indeed will, unlcs.^ more .sweeping changes are made 
to tlieir detriment, be able to protect thciiiRelves against pecu- 
niary loss, though not again.st the annoyance of being com- 
pettcc^ to -make now arraiigemcnts, Somo of them may find 
co|ui^iimtiou in tho uppoctunlty of Imying up Uio lauds of 
nSgubouriug small proprietors, who will in many instances 1)6 
emburrassed or ruined by a wanton addition to their burdens. 
The collateral object of tbe^Bill may .perhaps^ attained in 
the ccuatioin uf ^ unfriendly ieeling between latidlorda and 
tenanli(.;^ huft a short-sighted Minister would wish to 
):i(| of ih6.6«te|y luembors who at present form tlio most 
oi'tikp Mr. C|Ladstok£ is quite strong 

enaup in uumbbrs; and if ho could drive tho Conservatives 
in A body from tlio Ifouso, he would, to a far grimter extent 
thou at present., fiad himself at tho mercy of mutinous sections 
of his own party. Xtepeated tl^reats of tho secession of Noncotir 
tbrniists or extrtsois Liberals have again and again pitived inno- 
cuous,, because pi^ossed malcontents, were not really dis^jsed 
to help tho <^ppo8ition into uflicc. The agitators and the fann-v 
tics would temne fiir. more troublesome if a compact body' 
ofiJonservatives were not at all times ready to support tiie 
Govoi'ncneut agidust subversive measures. It is incredible 
that Mi> Lowx, Mr. CakuwelIiJ Mr. Eohstlii, or Mr. Gosoukn 
himself should wish to give udditioual strength to revolu- 
tionary factions. The Ministers are by this timo awai*e that 
ttieir plan is in the highest degree distosteful^tdl persons, of 
wltatcYcr party, who possess property in lahH; Mr. Glad- 
SKtofi and Mr. Gosciiex in two aucco8siM.BcssioDS announcjcd 
in ironical language their intention of ^tifyiug tho unwise j 
demand for a readjustment of local taxation; nor were they 
careful to conceal their purpose of injuring a ch«ss whicG 
furnishes a .large pvoporliun of their political oppoiionts.- 
Perhaps they uiay derive some advantage in tho course of tho 
• debatea frotu,tb6 angry feeling which they |iavo deliberately 
provok^ Country gentlenien with all weir merits are not 
invarianly diatiDguiahed by cidmneiM Df temper or by contro- 
Tonaai taot..^ Tmam who ^ido tbcir counsels ought to take 
core that to « oeojsssarlly complicHted meiisure should 

not w It is impossible to oppose with 


separately charged on owners and occupiers resprotively, mi 
bo admiiiic(terek in either cose by the ooulribotoxs to the 
special mte. Opposition may perhaps bo paralysed by the 
inability of county members to reject a boon ofterod to the 
majority of their constituents,. Measures which ore intro- 
duced in the lifth Session of a Parliament are unfortuoatcly 
addressed to the prejudiclrs of tlio electors as well as to die 
judgment of the House of Commons. 

The question of Irish University Education will, irrespec- 
tively cd' the merits of any nieasure which may to proposed, 
prcsfmt great, if not insuperable, dilhculties. It is scarcely 
posaiblo that any plan which can be devised should iiiil to 
catiHe a dislocation of party relations. It ia easy to yield to 
sccliirluu clamour, and sometimes it is safe to defy it ; but in 
this instuheo one of two intolerant .sects must necossSTily be 
I disappointed. It i^Jdiihcult to say Whether the zmrrovness of 
Kngiisli i\unconforta|sts or the bigotry of Irish priests is the 
more* respectable ; but both are indispensable suppotters of 
the Government, and the allegiance of one or. boui may be 
forfeited even by tho most prudent and states^nliko pro- 
posal. TbO' Government will probably propose to. create an 
ExamiuiDg Board with tho title of a University; noru it easy 
to suggest a more plausible method of solving or evading tho 
diiiicuity ; but as soon as it becomes nitoestsiry to provide for 
the constlctttioi) of the goveining body, or (ov the appropriation 
of endowments, the Komau (^(hoilc hicrardiy will preter 
cLiims which will be regarded ns inadmissible by English and 
Scotch Liberals, ^md probably by many members of the Con- 
servativo Opxx>sItion. On a question of this kind it is useleso 
to appeal to the coiuttituencies, because their various opinioita 
will bo faithfully represontod by their present members. 
Although it is reported that Mr. UisitAKLi intends to concei|^ 
trale hit eilbrts on the defeat of the Irish Edq|| ‘ 
leaders uf tlie Op{>osition will commit a seriofl 
they take advantage of the inevitable compile 
must arise to tliwart any reasonable plan which 1 
ment may propose. In tills matter, if in no other, Mr. 

STONE and his colltxiguea can only bo actuated by the < 
of abating a practical griovauco wliioh afSects some IrislT 
Koman (^tholics, and of settling an irritating contixiversy. If ' 
it were found possible to drive them from olHce by amtpping 
a division, or by coalescing with any section of tlie majorLCy, 
their successors would immediately find themselves in (he 
presence of the same complications. As it is not unlikely that ' 
among the results of the struggle uu^be a more active agita- 
tion for Home Rule, it is espeoiaiftpJ|||gnible that the reapon- 
bibility of maintaining the diould devolve 

on the party which througlimtfj|iMH|^ of political 
fortune is intrinsically the atrong^|fc^IaTB|Bmg with Englidi 
elementary educaciou tho Govcr4aH||j^ilNTOupy a strong 
position 08 long as it remains on tne^lh»j|eiwc. From this 
point of view it is unfortimato UiutMr.'FoBSTiSR during the last 
tiHisaion intimated his intention of making the appointiueut of 
•School Boards compulsory ; and the Secuiarista and Dissenters 
will insist on the redompttou of his pledge. Any Bill for tlio 
purpose will be rejected by the House oi Lords, even if it 
jiusses tho House of Goittmons. In lunvl districts, where 
education is supplied by voluntary schools, the ratepayers 
may now at their discrown elect Bchooi Boards; but mey 
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have the good sense to ab9liam in tto majority of cases from 
establishing bodies which would hpiw nothing to do except 
perhaps to send half w dozen idle children to school. Press of 
business or the neoeasity for further consideration may be con- 
vemently alleged as an excuse for not meddling further in tho 
comipg tossiou with the legidatioa of two years ago* 

Both Houses of PsirhaiiMiit will be required to devoteapor- 
.tion of their atfeeotioh to mesaims for ihe imprroveffleiit of the 
hw. She ATTC»ttrir<*$Xff£iULiM w introduce a code 
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of evMoucc uJu'cIi niay, if it i« ucloptccl, and if it is found ad van- 
'^i.Tve ns an instalincut of a cudc of tlio ciitiro law. 
TiIl* Chan’< km.opv, Imvin*^ Ion”; been as.^iirud of his eventual 
to tiic! oilioc which ho liua now atialucd, has enjoyed 
ample time for dcUberatini; on' llio principles of tii« measures 
which lie is expected to proposo, U'lj*'ro oaii he no doubt 
that any JiilJ which he may introduce will bo submitted in the 
lir.'t iiistajico to the limise of Jjord.';, where ho can himself 
fill I icr intend its pr<»jTreiiS. In Loni C'aiiins and Lord Wksi- 
jsi \i\ he will ha\\' gonijietcnt and perhaps not uniiicndly 
critics, nor will the peers as a. body he disinclined to promo!^ 
any ineasure of reibriri which may hear an exclusively le^^al 
ch.'ira<;tcr. It will be less caby to secure tJicir litvour for 
ally poliih’al scliornes of alteration in the tenure of land. The 
Bill for the aboliliuii of priunjgciiituro in caao of intt\->tacy 
ought to bo intruiluced in the lluuriu of ('omnions, where 
it will bo accepted by llio inodemto memliors of the 
majority as innocuous and inoperarive, and coj*dially &u[)- 
ported hy (fxlrcme Lilu rahi aa a step towards Air. ( ohUhN’s 
fichemo of eonipulat>ry buhdivi.sioo. Any Bill for the :.iinpli- 
fjcation of titles 1o land will jucooiMiriiy involve ro.stj‘icti')ii.soii 
the ]*o\\cr of bcUleincut and ciiUil; and tlie Liiidowncra 
Lave not yet been convincod by the aieuiaenti wliicli aro 
adduced to jTove that it la fur their intevest to fioilitafe the 
alieiialion of llu-ir csilatea. It niay bo conlidcntly a.''.**ei*tcd 
that no coiijpiehenfcivo nieasuro lelaliii^jj to land will bo 
paused by the pros« nt IVrliainoiit. 

There L no reason to anticipate any of tJie casual incidents 
which soni'*timea ondangi.T (ivvcnmieiiU or pivcljniato dis- 
solutioii.s. No foreign cuinpho.itlojis are kiujwn to exiM., imri.s 
there any viaihle risk of emvo administrative niisearria^e. It 
is known i'roiu Air. Lowk's recent ^Uitemont that ho ha^ Jil ready 
annihilated, or appropriated to the payment of the A’lahitiwt 
dsnuiiges, the i^urplu-s which might othcrwi.-i*j have rcipiired an 
end liiiris.dn'j; choice among \Mr ions clainvaiits for relief. To 
Income- tax repealers and to Mall -tax repealers lie will velum 
tim chet?riul aii'^wcr of the pToverbial trav(‘l!« r with empty 
pockvU wlio h,uig ill the proi^enco of thn b:.»l:wayniaiu if 
tho money which might have been applied to vhe satisfaction 
of tlio Amorieaii claima has already been spent in reducin ' 
tho funded debt, tiicro i.s no more to bo said. A re.-pecUibUi 
section of the JiuU'.tj of Conimons apjiruvi .s of e/Iurt.-: Ui i educe 
tho debt, «nnd the payment is elV'.vtul in a more iia- 
objectionable inimiur by direct l^)pn>priaLit»n of a eiu-iial 
surplus than by complicated eouvcr.'^ioiH of Con.-yilft into 
Terujinidde Anuuujcs. It i.s tin unavoidahlo niibtbrtuue that 
the cntl of a rarliaiucnt should be fircsecn. In the last Scbsioii 
of a Vsnliament or in tho last but one, the mo-*:; siiigl'i-niuulod 
SJinbo:rs are exposed to a sn>=picion that tho war s whi^-Ji 
they otlbr are only made lo sell, or, in plaiu'-r laiigua.ic, to 
bo exch.iugiid for votes at th^: ncral i li ctcm. Thcio is 
iiiuch r. ascm tu lear that the j.uc.Jsuros i»f the jiivsciiT; <hjV‘T!i- 
iiient may bo attributed by iiugeiicivus .ulvtjir..iiies i«> tho 
corrupt motive of purchasiu^T suppoit, and of sinviiigdUsLiiaiun 
in tiie hostile ranks. 


riiixcK rdsMAiicK. 

F ilNl^L BiSAlAllb'lv has taken an e.uly opportunity of 
c.xplainiug to tho Bru^sian Lhamber tho ui«jiivc8 and tho 
bigjillicmicc of his resign iiioa of tho post of J^roniicr. The 
subbtanoo of his explanatiun is oxtnniiely siin]iic. Luniours 
had been spr^atl that he resigned because? Ids pfilicy hatl re- 
ceived a y\\i ek, and tho iuforenco was drawn tlc.it a polioy to 
which he was more or lesa opposed would bo henceforth 
pursued bv ilic Cabinet. His reply is, that he resigned, not 
because he had reeoived any check, but because he was over- 
worked, and ho sUited positively his ])c.lji'f that no change 
would bo made in the policy of llio Cabinet, and his resolu- 
tion to resign ullino altogethor if ;uiy imporUiiit change were 
made. That u Brimg AliiiLster should cease to be I'rimc 
iMiniater, and content himaclf Aviili tho head.diip ol a depart- 
ment, is undoubtedly to Knglish iiotion.«j a dowiitUll. But Prince 
Bismarck pointed out that Ijerinany was imt like England, ami 
that he Lad not descended in tho .scale oj’ power. As Foreign 
ATinifiier of Prussm, a.s tlu: CliancfiloL* of the Empire, atul :is 
fiupremo ruler, under the Kmim »:or, of Al.’^ace and ticrinau 
Lonainc, he still retains compJcie eomniinrl over the conduct 
of iitTairs so far as they aro coumiou lo fhu.ssia and to Ger- 
many. As to Prussiiin atfairs, he has succeeded in putting at 
the Jicad of the C'uhjaet a man iu w]K>m ho thenuighly 
confides, who will carry out his policy, and who would as 
inatnndv re-sign -is he himself would resign if in any ossential 
point his polity were coutiaveued. Wbat he has freed 


himself from is tlie onerous task, which ho confesses 
lie has found uiofit trying to his nerves, of teaching his 
collcafpios one by ono wliiit ho wishes tlicm to do. E.idh 
rrui«sian Aliiiistcr is iiulopendent of his colleagues, ana 
rc»iKm.siblo only to tho Iti.xo. The Ihimo Miuistci* has 
to odiicatu his collougues one by ono when ho wants 
them to get new ideas into their heads, for ho cannot 
tell them that if they do not coincide with him tlicy 
must go. Nor is ihore any pre-existing harmony of 
gciu-riil opiuit>ii:j and principles on which he can rely. Aleii 
of diilhrent |>artics and divergent political traditions and 
ojiiniuns sit in the same Cabinet, and educating them is 
ilHTufuro :i wcaris(jine task fur a man who 1ms fiome novelty 
in Ills mind which he is bent on getting tljorn to adopt. This 
task Prince Binmakck proposes henceforth to devolve on 
(General vox J^)o.n', wiio, in his o]>iiiioii, is quite capable of 
discharging it. if ho could himself have gone on educating 
hi.s col h ag I u s by long and repeated and often daily Uiscuseions, 
ITinit: Bismarck wtmld have been happy to do bo. But 
health and strength aro somewhat failing him, and when ho 
cun.'»iih‘rcd what was tho port ion of iii.s work whieli look most 
oiU of him with Iciest advantage to the public, he decided tliat 
the fimctlon of lecturing ami persuading his Prnsslati 
«<dK*.ignus was llie ono which he luul best akindon. 
No duubt he gives iij) soinctbing. General von Boon 
ui.iy be tlic other seif of Prince lh.sjiAi;ci;, may sec through 
iiU cyi:.s, and echo hl.s but lie cannot have 

tho fianiu iiilluoiico ; and it mii.^L bo ono thing ti> be 
Jcctui\'d and persuadoil by an huue.st old aoldujr, and 
auothor to have tin; procejs pertorniotl by one of the most 
finincut statesmen iu Europe. Thu point for Prince Bismarck 
to decide, and (iii which he had to satisfy his- liearcrs, wub 
whether, in ai>:indoning thus much of power, he retained 
enough lo secure a jiosition worthy of Jiini and practically 
fiuilicient lor ihi^ cuds ho has in view. Ho thought that he 
would retain all that was iieccssar)’, and the Chamber seems 
lo have adcipted the same coucLiiiou. 

Tho main tot of his abiding iiuhii iic*» in the Caliiuct find 
of the coiitiuuity of Aliniaterial policy Avas the atlitudc 
asMuucd by troiaral vu\ Kodn and his ifl leagues -in tlie 
grout »*c:clc.si.*i.-<tic;d <[iiiirrLl whiv.h law sprung np. Prince 
Bjsmauck, fi])i;ak*iiig to a rhambor aw-are of the intontioas 
announced hy tho Guvermuciit in thi.s rofipect, might 
coiilideutly appeal to his hoai'ors lo say wlicther they wero 
not !*ali.*>iied that Ins policy was the policy of the Cabinet, 
ai though ho had ceased to be Premier, 'fhe Govcrnriient 
innasiiros urn sweeping enough and strong ;;nough to make it 
eel tain that the clerictd parly has gainfid nothing by the 
change of PreUiitir. In the hrst pk.-j.*, tho Coiistitulioii is to 
be changed iu one or two j oints, S(; that tho objection whir-h is 
.•^uro Lo bo muilo to the prupu.sod cliangc.i on tho grouiut of their 
bciui? uncoii.stilutional may he lirst ili'sjtoscd of. 'fhon it is pro- 
posed ts> ejjiift, tirbf, that any ono may change his creed who 
pleases without iruiib •* or huidiaucc; secondly, that all 
jj« rsonH excrci^iig a clcricfd uiiiccion .‘^hall have received a lay 
and not especially eccli.'.'^ia.sticril education ; and thirdly, that 
the inferior dvigy shall bo legally protected against the 
caprices of their .supi-riurs. This id carrying matterii Avith 
a Very higli hand, and an ojiposiliou Avill bo offered 
lo ihc pmjicwals of the Goveruinont which will certainly 
Ikj bitT.fr ami dctoriiuned, ami Avhich possibly may be 
in the liivt instunco successful. What Prince Hlsmakck aslcs 
in, wln-ihcr, having secured so much of what Im wants in the 
policy of ihii Gui^criiincijt, ho would have been wise in raining 
liis in aldi by continuing t>> discharge the fatiguing duties of 
guiiling and impelling cacli incrohcr of tho CVibinct in Ids 
dcfuskma on a aiiort- of <piGsti«ma of more or loss importance. 
To this qursiiori ilicre Avas tin obvioiw reply ; and this Avas, 
that, although tlic l*rincc might he Uikcn to iiave shown that 
ho could not. have ilofic better in the interests of tho public 
tiain he ha.s dune if ihn existing constitution of the Prussian 
Almisiry is to rcnuiiu unaltvnal, ho might have given a dif- 
fcri'iit charueti r th<i Ministry altogether, and at once saved 
his lieuUh and augmcutAid his in/lueiice. 'While each member 
of tho Cabinet is independent of the othor, each has to be 
gained over iu turn by an enterpris}.ng chief; but if a 
liomogoDGous Cabinet wore appointed, if tdl Avho worked 
with him W(;ro his friends and sup]>ortprs, this painful 
and laborious task of converting unsynqiathiziug colleagues 
would have Uscu sjxired •him. According to the Kngliiih 
system, the Premier ciiooses subordinates who will work with 
him, and if they at any time refuso to work with him, they 
must go out of oilice, and ho can replace them as be tbinka 
best. It was very natural tliot a crido in the Prui«datt 
Chamber should liave objected, in answer to Prince Bismabck's 
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explanation! that the Prlnco had only to get a Cabinet of tho 
Eugliah pattorn appointod! and his whole diillcuUy would 
have hoen reniovod. To this the Prince niado an elaborate 
.reply, which dc^rvod and coinmandod close attentioni and 
which to foreigners is full of instruction as to tho real 
political stato of Pi'useia! and in a minor degree of Germany. 

There are two reusons why tho English Ministerial system 
cannot at present l>e introduced into Prussia. Tho first is, 
that tho Crovrn is not ready for it; and die second isp 
that the people .are not rfjady for it. Tho King in Prussia 
governs as well ^is reigna. The Ministers are really 
his Miiiiflters. lie ocos tluit the w'ork of ejich department i 
is carried on to his fcatisiaction. Tliia is not nicroly a theory ; j 
it is a fact. It Avas a theory, not a fact, that Louis XV. or 
Lor:js XVJ. governed Franco; but it is a fact that tho 
IIOHKNZOLLEISNS ttlneG tht'v liad a kingdom to govern have 
governed it. Priissimi socioiy is based upon the expoctJition 
that they will govern. The notion that the King is the head 
of everything forms jfcirt of tho thoughts of every ordinary 
Prussian. Tho aristocracy looks to the King as its heatl, tlio 
soldiery fight for and with the King. Of course a man of the 
KiNifs agfj and habits cannot ns much or jicrluips as 

well as an experienced able sovereign in the prime of life 
could govern, but he holds his own, works very hard, and makes 
his weight fell and liis views re^jiccted. For Jiiin to abandon 
the position he now Indds, and to adopt the coiiipaiativcly 
hutnldc and iinobii Ubive position of a sovereign under the 
regular Parliamentary system, would bo not only a great 
porsonal sacrifice, wdiich ho would scarcely ninke iinlc.^s ho 
were oldigecl, but it would al.^o be a great political cliaiigj. 
The nobility in Jhii^sia iiro powerful, and it is tho per- 
son;d tie binding tliein to tiio Sovereign that keeps them in 
subjection of some kind to tlm Governraont. The army is 
nneustomed to obey not a Minister, but the King, and the 
military position of Prussia forbids it to try sudden experi- 
ments on the temper of tlie army. Even in this ccolosiastical 
struggle it is the thought that tho Kin*; calls on his bubjects 
to support him against a foreign Prince tliat contribul^s 
more than anything olso t*> the lirninoss of the bulk of 
those who are ready to eupport Prince Bis-MAiicii. Tlion, 
again, the Prussian people aro not ready, in iT’iiice Bis- 
marck’s opinion, for tho cliango to pure J’arliamcntiiry 
government. Tho conditions under which tills kind of 
government can be thoroughly successful are, he hinted, 
beginning to fail iu England, and English Prime Ministers 
have begun to find that they cannot iirnily adhere to any line 
of policy while in oflice. But at any rate there are two 
requiaitcH of the success of Parlimiientary govcrnuiout which 
arc found in England and are not found iuGoruuiiiy,although 
Germany may be visibly g«'tting nearer evoiy year to having | 
ihoni. In tho first place, there is not that amount of political | 
education in Germany which nudvcs Englishmen anxious and ! 
determined that the nutionid interests shall be upheld and | 
order and domestic jieaco preserved, although the conduct of 
affairs may be in the bunds of those to whom they ludi- 
viduttlly are opposed. That is to say, in England Liberals 
and Conservatives think more of tho country tlian of jiarty 
triumplis ; oud this may on the whole be said to bo truC| and 
it is no doubt one of the very best and iub^Ht fruits of a long 
political education. In the next pUice, lOngluud has a su- 
periority which Prince Bismarck puts iii a very odd 
way. Hu says that in England, when revolutionary 
measures ore to be cai-ried, we are clever enough to put tho 
Conservatives in ofllci^ because they may be tiusted not to 
carry revolution too far ; whereas, when repressive measures 
are to be carried, wo put the Liberals iu ollice, bccouso they 
wilPnot be too sev'ero. 'J'hia scerns at first sight to be a 
somewhat hasty generalization from the history of the Keform 
Bill of 1867 and that of Mr. Avriom'& recent Park Begu* 
lations. But it is quite true that each party is obliged 
to carty on the governmeut, not only in uccorduiice with 
party principles, but with iho wants and opinions of the 
country. A Cgnservative Government is obliged to do tiicre 
tlian it might wish, and a Liberal. Govemmont is obliged 
to do leiei; and this is mainly due to tho spread of poli- 
tical educuUon, not through tlie bulk of the Englisli com- 
munity, whl^ has little education, pr>liticaL or oilier, but 
through on indefiiiito number of persons who Iwvo got too 
iiir ou in poUticsl education to bo the mere slaves of 
imty. It is, ainougst other reasons, because such a body of 
persons is only just coming into existence in Russia, and can- 
not as yet m s^} to have numbers or weight to give it 
importance, that Prince BipiARCK thinks the iotroducciou of 
the English system ol Pai'llauientory goverument into l^rossia 
would be at present premature. 


THE NEGOTIATION'S WITH RUSSIA. 

A mong other secrets wliich must be wholly or partially 
revealed on the meeting of Parliament will lie the 
nature and result of the rr;ccut negotiations witli Itussia. 
The satiMaction v/hich Las bcicn expressed with tho policy of 
the Government may perhaps bo well founded ; but it is diiS- 
cult to appreciate Ikcls whioU are at prosmt unknown. 
Something has been said, and possibly something may lutve 
boon done ; and it is at least fcrtain that tho Russian Govem- 
mont attached great importance to the communications witli 
England, 'fhe Governor- General of the Russian possessions 
in (Jenlral Asia delayed hia departure for his province until 
the return (jf (iourit’ScnoovAL(jFK ; but it is only known that 
tho olficial journals have been instructed to announce that a 
friendly undors^Uinding prevails between tho two Govorinnents. 
it is added tlmt the ncgoliutions commenced three years ago, 
a Btateinciit which is probably intended to depreciate the 
iiuportonce of recent events. The assertion that a neutral 
xuiiti has been estubllshed belween the F.nglUli and Kussiau 
t<!rritr»iiea is a mere conjecture ; nor can greater weight be 
aUa<‘hed to tlic rumour that AfghaiiiKUm is to bo permanently 
neutral i'/'jil. The Pcr:?iaii Miiybter in London lias formally 
contradicud the statement that a pan of tlio national territory 
has been ceded by treaty to lvii.*>sia. Ou the other haui), it is 
repeated that the Shah made the ce»sion by a siriqdo 
decree, as if he had been a mulatto President of a Republic 
tranHactifig business with A\mtTioaii speculators. Mr. Vaji- 
lu'uv, whoso authority on all questions relating to Central 
Asia is ot‘ tho highest orler, coinplioatcs, or perhaps solves, 
the controversy by the fitateiaent that tlio valley which tho 
Russians seem to havo occiipie<l was at no timo pni^ctically 
incluflcd in tho Pei'bian monarchy. Mr. LowK not long 
since ironically defended the .authenlleity of a legendary 
grant of land at Oxford ou tho gi'ound that, ias Uic property 
bad not belonged to tho supposed donor, his Uberality was 
not incredible. It is not improbable that tlie SuAU may have 
been luf^ro ready to part witli tho valley of the Attrels if it 
was inhabited, not by subjects of his own, l>ut by iudopendent 
TurcoUinu tril)os. There muy perhaps be other engagements 
between Russia and Persia, but it i\ impossible to penetrate 
the secrets of Oriental diplomacy. The publication of General 
Di;nAM£L*s inemoir proves that iu 1854 com^x^trnt judges 
tliouglit that for a Russian army tho best road to ludia lay 
through Persian territory. It is probable that tho samo 
opinion might prevail at tho present day if an invaaion worn 
cuiiteDiplatcd ; but it would bo the height of folly to go to war 
because hostilities at somo i'uturo lime are not impossible. 
General Duuamj:l*s plan involved a war betwocif Russia and 
Turkey, winch at that timo was nctmlly raging, as well as 
hetw'cen Russia and EngLind. It is not certixiu that in a 
future war Jiussia could reckon on a Persian alliance. Tho 
SuAU proposes filiurtly to vji;it Europe, for the purpose pro- 
b-ibly of forming a judgment uf the comparative strength of 
rival Pow'ers. If- he sliarcs the acutencfls which is attributed 
to his countrymen, he will not undervalue the resources of 
England because he will see but a handful of soldiers in iho 
capital. 

Among other disqtueting rumour.<s arc statements of move- 
ments among adventurers under Russian protection who bear 
Afghan names and titles, lu two cases they are saiil to have 
given up their prisoners to tlie Rutisians, who have therefore 
probably instigatod their incursious. It IumI been previously 
known that Alghan fugitives and malcontents, including some 
members of the reigning family, had entered tho Russian ser- 
vice. 'J'ho accounts of their proceedings arc for ilic present 
so vsguo and nncerUiin tluit it is iuijKissiblo to judge whether 
they possess political imporUiucu. It is highly miprobiible 
tliut the Russiai} Goverimiont should during tlio ncgoliations 
with England openly encourage or permit any attack upon 
Afghan lemtury. It is acknowledged on ail hands that, oichcr 
by treaty or by interference on the part of England, Afghan- 
istaii must bo secured against Russian itcnoruacluueiif. If it 
had been known that Afghan exiles under Russian protection 
I were promoting disturbances on tho frontiers of their country. 
Count Schouvaloff’s negotiation must have been hopeless. 
When it was thought vrorth wJiile to object to the periuaucnt 
conquest of Khiva, an attack on Afghaiiiatan by dependents 
of Russia would havo been regarded almost as a dccluiution 
of war against England. If Count Schouvaloff lias really 
undertaken that tlie expeditiriii against Khiva shall bo recalled 
when ii has elTected its ostensible purpose, it may be inferred 
that th*» Imperial Goveriuneni had never intended to dethrone 
the present dynaHty. A commercial ,‘reaty extorted by the 
menace c*f annexation will 'prolxilily satisty tho wishes of tho 
Russian Govcrnineiit, ospcciuJly as moans will be adopted lor 
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6nforcing tho obseiranco of its provisions* If tho Oxns can 
bo used ^br navigation finm its mouth to the city of Khivai 
the Kussian ibtiJla on the Sea of Aral will n1m(»st alone secure 
tho ohcilienco of tho Khan. Tho various relationa of the 
fioveruign princos of India to tho Supremo Oovornmctit 
supply ample proccclents for almost overy form of protecto- 
rate and political 8Uj>eriority. lu course of tiino tho Kus- 

mnn mitjf Uu\l iv piuvUvabiw U; Giapluj thu vuvhulvat wnriivrs 
of Khiva ns auxiliary troops who may lie useful in making 
further acipiUition^ It may bo confidently assorted that no 
treaty whii-h could liavo been doviw'd by the joint ingenuity 
of Lord Granvillk and Count Scuouvaloif would have 
prevented tlie ultimate absorption of Khiva in tho Uussiau 
Einpiro. It may nevertheless have been priuhuit to take pre- 
cautions against dangers which are still at a distance. 

The judgment cf tho English and Indian Governments will 
be subjected to a severe test by an application for a commercial 
treaty from tho Atai.icu Gha/kk, or rnlerofEastfTn Turkes-tan. 
In no other (piarter is there greater probability of an early 
collision ^Yilh Uiissian interestH and policy. The same poten- 
tate who is DOW anxious to form friendly relations w*itli India 
was lately induccil or compcINMl to enter into a coniniciTial 
treaty with itussia. Among, civilized States in Europe or 
America there would bo no ncccssiiry jncoiisisteiicy between 
two ooinniercial ti’Latins cxocutctl by tJie same Government; 
but it is scarcely possible that the €'ng4agcinonts of an Asiatic 
ruler witli l^ussia should leave him at liberty to enter into 
similar relations with England or with the Indian Govern- 
luont. An unfailing aocoinpaniincnt and a chief object of 
Kussiiin progress and augres.=ion is tho extension of the ])rn- 
lective or prohibitive tarifl' of the Empire to new regions. 
Like tho ArncrlciUMi who will miieli sooner discover the error 
of ihcir system, tlio Kussiaiis are bent on rendering tliem- 
aelves industrially independent of foreign countries ; abd tlicy 
also reaeniblc the xYnicricans in their Tea<liness to enlarge tlie 
limits witliin whicli they are to enforce prohibiUou. A .strict 
and consistent Protectionist ought to recur to tho am-.ient 
rrench system of Customs duties, impeding trade betwei*n 
ueighbouring provinces*. If the Kiissian E.npire, like tho 
Euiiian, included tho whole of iho known worid, free trailo 
would, in spito of invcU^rato prejudice, Ixieome at oiicc 
universal. ^Jliere is no reason why tho fwimo irocduin of 
intercourse shuuld not bo cijually advatihigeous whilo oth*»r 
States maintain national iudcpendeiico; but it is im- 
possible to conviuen Kusbinn .sUitcsmcu that markets arc not 
necessarily connected witli dominion. Ru.ssia is cont^ucring 
Central Asia, partly in uceordance with an ambitious instinct 
and tradition, and iiioro iiuiuediatoly for tho purpose of 
multiplying producers of raw in.nterial and consumers of 
manufactured goods. All the Asiatic territories ard depen- 
dencies aro condoinuod to deal exclusively with ibissia, 
unless indeed Lord Gr.vxvJLLK has obtained a jiroraiso 
that Khiva or any other country in Central Asia plmll 
retain its frceiloni of trade. A commercial treaty with 
the Ataligik (;iia7j:e will necessarily involve the obliga- 
tion of protecting Jiim in his compliance with the terms 
of the bargain. A Uushiau invasion of Ea.stGrn Turkestan for 
the avowed purpose of excluding English goods from the 
market, would almost amount to un act of direct hoi»tility. 
Whether it is allowable to conclude a treaty wiTh full notice 
that it will clasli W'itli previous engagements to another Power 
is a question that will rci^uirc the gravest consideration. A 
war undertaken for llio purpose of vindicating an exclusive 
treaty might bo morally unjust; but it would be dilficult to 
prove that it was not excused by a legal pretext. 

One of tho strongest reasons for a [latient, and even a 
temporizing, policy is tho certainty that .sooner or later 
oconoinic fallacies will bo overywhero dissipated. Less than 
a century ago England was omployed in conquering tropiital 
ishindfiy as Russia is now annexing Asiatic provinces, for the 
purpose of securing exclusive markets. It is now understood 
in England that it may be convenient to deal with a shop even 
though tho customer may not own tlic ground on which it stands. 
Within thirteen years a large part, and perhaps a majority, 
of the French nation has made tho same discovery ; and the 
present generation will almost ccrkiinly witness the abolition 
by general coneent of tho preposterous American tariff. 
Truth, when it is of the tlicorctical, and more espociiilly of the 
profitable kind, will inevitably prevail in the end, though tlie 
GonvorsLou of Russia may probably be remote. As soon 
as Russia attains the intellectual condition of England, or 
borrows tho results of English experience, the barrier.-: which 
are laboriously raised between producers i:; England and 
consomers in (*eDtrdl Asia will crumble down without the 
neoeadty of war. The political ascendency of a civilized 


Power in a barbarous region will probably be, on the whole, 
lieneficittl; but in the meantime barbarians Imve sounder 
notions of trade than half-taught societies governed by crude 
and erroneous theories. There is no. renaon to believe that 
even the uiiivorsnl establishment of Freo-tnuie will put an end .'ll 
to war; but it will roinovo one of the chief motives niid 
pretexts of Hggreswioii. Thci JOnglisli, even if they should 
he waiter rosuiiiu tlio witrlllco vf their nneeHiorH^ 

will never ji;::!!!! go about tho seas conquering sugar islands. 
Russia itself will licreaftt^r buy EhigiisU cotton goods if they 
reuihi thoir present quality and comparative cheapness. 


THE LIVEUPGOL EliECTJON. 

r 1*1 HE .suddijjfi dojitli of Mr. GuAvts created u vnciincy at 
X Jiiverpool which w'as tinweleoinii to both the political 
parties there, not only bi ‘eau.se they alike regretted a iiiumber 
of more th:in usual fitness for his post, but also because they* 
had no candidate n'ady, and saw before thoin tho prospect of 
a coiitoht at a very iueonvtMiieiit time. No one much likes to 
come i’lU -ward nt the fag end of a J^irliamont to sit perha]»s tor 
a few inontlis and tlieii have to rctiro into obscurity. The 
result is that tho two parlies have boiai driven to lall back 
on caiuiidaLe.s with little else to bo .said in their favour 
than that they live in Liverjiool. 'I'ho Liberal Com- 
inittcc did indeed ana at IicIUt things. After in- 
viting in vain soino Liberal iiuTLliants of local eminence, 
they thought that tin y would look out fur a sti’anger to the 
tow'll who would do them credit and jii.slify their choice by 
baviiig connceteil hia iwamo with some great work of public 
utility. Mr. l‘'rrzJAMKs who Ji.'is shown piacticaliy 

ill Indi.'i that he knows what codification means, and w ho is now 
endeavouring to get somi*lhing eiroetive flonc in the ivay of 
codification in England, was tho stranger to whom they ad- 
dressed thi'UiW'lvcs ; and the clioico wa.s equally cre.rlilable to 
them find to Mr. Stlculn, who w.’is&clccted, not because ho was 
up inthcusjinl bibirai plmu«ie<, but boctuise Ijo coulddo one tfiiiig 
Well wiiieU Liverpool, as well as the rest ol' England, has a si long 
inlcrrst in seeing well done. It wan not indeed much that they 
i had to oflVr him. Tlievo was scarcely a ho]>e lliat ho woulil 
I li.ave been returned, lor tlio Liberal party is in a minority, 
and the minor men of tlio party ’were apparently strongly 
aver.se to any but a local candirlato. But they had something 
U) offer, fi.r they w'ould huve made tho n.'une of their dLloatcd 
candidate widely known, and Mr. S'li-riii N might thus liave 
]>robabJy found a scat at tlio next general eleelioii, not perhaps 
at Liverpool, but fur 8oni(5 humbler conatituency. However, 
]y[r. STLriii’.xdcclineil ami tho liiboral Committoo were .so much 
puzzled aud dial lear ten ed, lluit they suddenly resolved to make 
idr. Caixk, a highly re.spcoUible young ironmaster, their candi- 
date. Tho minor Liberal.^ imnicid lately Ciiught at the suggestion, 
for ho was local enough to suit their wariiiest wislies, boing, as 
they proudly declared, the bOn of a laverpool morehaut and tho 
giandson of a Liverpofd fciilor. Tlio Conservatives had pitched 
upon Mr. Tour, an elderly merchant Avho has been assiduous 
for many years in aiding clinrchcij, schools, and hoej>iials, who 
is a Protestant to the backbone, and has, as he iiilormcd his 
friends, six generations of ancestors lying in the same church 
— all of them Protestant s to the backbone — who has long lived 
ill a gcueml belief Uiat the ('oiiscrviitives aro the right party 
because they keep so lirmly to thoir principles, and whu.so more 
dofinito political views appear to have leapt into existence 
towards tlie close of last week. 

The candidates appear to bo very well matched, and, except 
that one of them will vole as Mr. Gladstone bids him, 
and that the other will vote as Mr. JJisuAEi.i bids him, tfiere 
does not seem io ho any tangible difforenco between them. 
They really tliink alike on almost every point. They 
bt^th keep as clear of general politics as tlioy cun, for 
they know but little of them ; and as to the local 
interests of tho town, they both promiso to protect tlicin 
to the best of thoir ability. Tlicy both are very zoalotia 
friends of tho labourer; Air. Caine thinking that the gas- 
atukers have been too ncverely punislied, and that the legal 
relations of mostors and servants sliould bo changed ; Mr. 
Tor a vaguely offering as his view that Parliament should 
Bomohow set up a High Court of Arbitration between em- 
ployers and omployed. Neither of them has anything to 
aay about Irish Educatioui or Local Taxation, or Law 
Reform, and Mr. Tohr candidly confessed that ho was 
not aware thaf there wore any special subjects of import- 
ance with which the Government was going to deal this 
Session. Ho hOji, however, ono definite suggestion to make, 
which sliows hbw far respectable local merchants ordi- 
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Tiarily trouble tihomselvei with the financial ptoblem 
of the nation ; and thU was, that without the public expendi- 
ture being increased) the English navy should be mode equal 
to the navies of all other European Powers put together. 
But it is no use dwelling on what is said by local tkn- 
•didates Bclected simply because. they are local, and because 
uuder peculiar oircumstanoes better locsd candidates hold 
bock. Their greatness 1ms boon thrust \ipoti thorn, uwd thoy 
tlllgbt BOll W judged as if rtiVJ bad vlauued for tKom«clv<« 
any special fitness to sit in Parliament for Liverpooh It is 
moro interesting to see what, under such circumstances, are 
the points on which the election is likely to turn, and 
many tnembors who now hold precarious seats will study 
attentively and with much personal interest the history 
of the Liverpool election. Sinco the present Parliament first 
met, it has created two points of difierence which rend the 
hearts of constituencies, and as to which it is moat doubtful 
what is the card which lovers of expediency ought to play. 
Beer and Uie Bible are now the causes of eternal discord. 
A*caudidate is either the friend or the enemy of the publi- 
cans. He is either a supporter or an adversary of the 25 th 
clause of the Education Act. These are tlio questions for 
which those zealous people who control largo musses of votes 
really care, and it is by judicious boldness, or adroit nian- 
<cuvrii)g, or impenetrable haziness on them, that candidates of 
the humbler type have to seek to win their elections. 

Differonces about beor do not seem to rage very liorccly in 
Liverpool at present. Mr. Caine is a supporter of the Per- 
niissivo Bill, and tho Liberal publicans appear doubtful 
whether they can overlook so grave an olfenco; but 
the acrimony of the religious dispute is so strong tliat it 
absorbs to a great d^reo minor points of ditferenco. It, if 
anything, will break up the Conservative majority, and the local 
Liberal papers l.avo candidly owned that until its disruptivo 
power was made manifest, their side had scarcely a ghost of 
Si chance. At tho last general election tlie contest turned on 
iliediseBtabljshmcnt of tlic Irish Cluirch, and tlicn flio vigorous 
IVotestantism of tho strong Orange party at Liverpool carried 
everything before it. But now things are different. The 
registered electors are said to number 53,000, of whom 13,000 
are Catholics, mostly of course Irish iinmigmuts. ThoOrsinge- 
iiicn and tho ordinary Conservatives would probably still boat 
tho Catholics and the ordinary Liberals ; but the Education 
Act has wrought a sudden dislocation of parties, Tlic 
Catholics and the members of tho Established Church aro 
ill favour of tho existing system, which works to their advan- 
tage. The Orangemen, who are led by i’rcsbytorians, aro 
dead against it. The old allies of the Conservatives are, there- 
fore, on the eve of quitting them, and their old enemies aro 
on the eve of joining them. This makes tho election very 
uncertain, for the Orangemen or the Catholics may go over 
to the other side, or may remain neutral and not vote, or may 
at the last moment sink their differences, and go with their 
old party rather than see the seat lost. At present 
tho ultra-Orangemen are in j^eat wradi. It was in 
vain that Mr. Toer avowed himself to bo the strongest 
of Protestants, and evoked the shades of his Protestant 
ancestors. He seemed to have wavered at first, but ulti- 
mately he made up his mind tliat he would support tho ex- 
isting system, and then his Orange friends began to howl at 
him. Mr. Caike is in an equal difficulty. Ho would naturally 
declare that the a5tb Section should be altered so as to suit the 
views of the Protestant Dissenters, but then there aro thirteen 
thousand Catholics, and it will not do to lose them. Ho 
has tbus^ sought refuge in vagueness, and contents himself 
with hoping ‘‘to see some modilication in the Education Act 
‘‘which will remove all causes of strife from so sacred 
“ an 4>bjoct as the education of our children in all that it 
“ befits a Christian to learn.'* There is no harm in hoping, 
nnd Mr. Oaine is free to show himself the most sanguine of 
men. No one can say what ho means, and it must bo owned 
that he has managed to use words which commit him to 
nothmg, and give persona of very different opinions an excuse 
for beUeving that he will be found to Ji)o of their m^y of 
i^hinkiog. AU this is very poor work, and tlio result of the 
mection ommot be more than a matter of the merest local 
mtmst. But It must be remembered that, although Liver- 
prol may probably get a different type of representative at 
the next gen^ eieotion, many smaller boroughs will then be 
in very moeh ffie sme potion in which Liverpool is now, and 
chm IS a miousrisk that the oomplexlon of the next Parlia- 
ment imy ^ in a great degree aetermioed by the iasue of 
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FK.WCE AND THE RIGHT. 

I T is difficult to follow the proceedings of the Cummittee 
of Thirty with that respectful interest which is undoubtedly 
duo to a body so respectable in its oomposition and enjoying 
so largely tho confidence of the National Assembly. In theory 
tho Committoo is charged with a inoiit impoHnnt duty ; it has to 
sketch out tho first draft of tho next French Constitution. lu 
fitrst, its work is to Jo vise the best sort of knot by which to tio 
M. TniRiis*.s (lan^s. iSvcn tliis limitcJ commission is subjected 
to a furtlier restriction. The knot must bo eno that is agree- 
able to M. Thiers, and by this time it is pretty well under- 
stood that tho only knot which will answer this description is 
one that ho can untie whenever ho likes. Within the field 
thus marked out the Committee is free to consult its own 
pleasure. *Tho result of its deliberations will have indeed to 
be confirmed by the Assembly ; but M. Thiers has as good as 
promised that if Its proposals do not fetter him, except in 
form, he will not oppose their adoption. Tho drawback to 
this modified liberty of action is the necessity of giving the 
recommendationa an air of severity and decision. Tho (Jum- 
mitteo was appointed to harvest the fruits of a victory 
cLaimed by the Right, and befbro it can come back to 
the Assembly witli any show of joy it must bring 
somctljing like a slieaf with it. In these matters M. Thiers 
has an unpleasant way of carrying off tho crop, and leaving 
lus adversaries in possession of the field and of such gleanings 
as they can find on it. Ho has not altprcd his Imbita on this 
occasion. The Committee lias come to bo regarded by tho 
public as a mere whetstone for M. Thiers's ingenuity, \yiien- 
ever it has come to a resolution them is a momonkiry 
curiosity to know whether ho thinks it worth resisting or 
evading. But, except on these occasions, tho existence of the 
Committee seems to be forgotten. It is essential to its dignity, 
therefore, that its last act should bo imposing in form, what- 
ever it may be in reality. Tho knot must at all events have 
a good many twists in it. In the early part of tho week M. 
BkoKt's proposal seemed to combine all the necessary con- 
ditions. It provided an claborato machinery for regulating 
the appearances of M. Thiers in tho Assembly. A Minister had 
first to state his conviction that tho occasion was one which de- 
manded theintervention of the President in thedcbatc. This con- 
viction bad then to be embodied in a formal motion, upon wliich 
the (IcciBion of the Assembly was to be taken. When tho A&scm - 
bly had voted, tlic result of the division would be communicated 
to M. Thiers, and if it was in favour of hearing him, M. 
Thiers would send a message to the Assembly announcing 
his intention to speak. Here svere formalities enough to 
please the most exacting member of tbe Right. Yet Inasinuch 
as in die last resort M. Thiers could always demand through 
hia Ministers to be heard, and could threaten to resign if 
leave was refused, his position towards the Assembly did not 
seem to be radically changed. His sword was left in his 
liands, and a single application of it to the coi Js promised 
to leave his motions as free os ever. 

It is DOW supposed that M. Thiers is not inclined to accept 
M« BROi^T's proposal. It may bo that it is too cumbersome, 
that it interposea too many delays in tho way of his speaking 
when it may be essential that he should apeiik promptly. It 
may be that the appearance of restraint is too great, that ho 
wiahcB not only to be able to throw off tho cords, but that the 
country should see that he is able to throw them off. It may 
be that he diinks the Committee is growing proaumptuous, 
and needs to be taught its proper place. At all events, ho is 
said to have told M. de Larcy that he should prefer a com- 
promise founded on M. Demcour's amendment to one 
founded on M. BroJ^t’s. M. Delacour's proposal is that 
the President should have the right of speaking in debates 
on interpellations when tho interpellations relate to measures 
which have been discussed in the Council of Ministers, and 
countersigned by the Yicc-Prosident of the Council. It is 
easy enough to divine why M. Thiers should prefer this way 
out of the difficulty. It virtaallv gives him tho n’giit of 
speaking on every interpellation which is imiK)rtaDt enuugli 
for him to care about. There is not a single MiniFtorinl 
act which may not bo made to conform to Al. Dkla- 
Coub's standard. Every step tho Government takes may bo 
made the subject of a formal Cabinet deliberation, suid be 
recorded in a minute countersigned by the Vice President of 
the Council. It is a furtlier advantage j>crhnps in M. 
Thiers's oyea that tlio Committeo has alroady reJiiscJ by a 
nuijori^ to take this amendment into consideration, so th:%t 
an implied slight is administered to it by selecting this par- 
ticular ameRduient as tbe basis of the consultation to be iicld 
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next week. Jt ia not quite bo easy, however, to ace how 
the majority of the Conmiitteo can make the adoption of 
this proposal consist with their dignity. If they aucceed in 
the atteiiipt, tlie dofence aet up will prolably be that M* 
Delacour’s sugpregtion ia a direct recognition of Minist('ml 
rosponsibility. The only mca.««nrGA of which it condcaconds to 
take notice are mcasurca which have been discussed in Cabinet, 
and which have been countersigned by tho Vice-President. 
There is noinelhing imposing about the very word “ countor- 
I* signed*'; it seems to imply that M. Tiukus’s signature stand- 
ing alone does not go for muciu The Vice-President is thus 
raised to a ranH ajiproaching that of a Prime Minister, and 
made specially responsible for all the acta of the (.iovcnimcnt. 
On the other hand, the result of the proposal ia moi-o than ever 
to identify M. Tuilrs with liis Ministers. If ho is only allowed 
to apeak m defence of nionsiii-es wliioh have been discussed 
and countersigned iu this formal way, hu may be trustetl to 
take care that nothing shall bo di.stnjssed or countersigned of 
which he dors not fully approve. CouRidering iJmt tlio one 
desire of tho Right is to sujiaratn AI. Tuikrs from his (Cabinet, 
to make it possible to get rid of the ono without getting rid of 
tho other, this seems lo be a strange mode of atuiluing their 
purpose. It is iiitclligibJn that they should wish U> orioumber 
M. Tiiikrs with a Vice-President of tha Council whose couuter- 
signatiiTo shall be ncct^ssir^ to tho validity of any act of the 
Ministry. It is intoll igi bio that they should hope to secure 
tills end by shiitfing M. Thiers's mouth upon every act wliicli 
is not so countersigned. What is pu^/ling is tliat they should 
n )t sec how valueless tliis precaution is unless they also secure 
the right of appointing the V“^i(‘ft- President. W ith this loop- 
hole left unguarded M. Thiers wdll in reality be just us 
much his own master us before. He will continue to bo his 
own Primo Minister, and he will lake care that no one shull 
servo as his heutenant vrlio is not willing to back his chiefs 
bills. Probaldy, il' the Committee consents to M. Pllacouu’s 
proposal, it will be .nttribiitaldo to ilio growing conviction of 
tho ineinbi'r.s that their ulliiira cannot bo wound up without 
loss of credit, mid that the longer they waH the greater tho 
loss ia liktily to bo. The absuixUty of trying to convert M. 
TiffERS into a dummy, while proclaiming all the time that it 
ia absolutely impo^ssible to dispense witli him, is bccomiiig 
too patent to bo endured much longer. According to one 
theory which has been suggested, M. Thieks is itdng tlio 
Coiiimittrfcc AS a barometer of public opinioji. ilo is watcliing 
tho opinion entertained of its cloliljfratioiis in the proviuciss 
and as soon as uiis becomes sullicicutly hostile ho will appeal 
ti3 tho Awmbly m take tho constitutional problem into its 
owm hands. Whether this is true or not, the idea can hardly 
fail to have occurred to tho memhors of the CouiuiitUio. They 
have got hold of a burning question, and if they mean to drop 
it without apj aront discomposure; they had better drop it 
before it gets too hot to hold. 

The blindness of tlie Right has never been more con- 
spicuous than ill tho line they uro taking about tlic inilitary 
contracts nt Lyons. Tho raking up of these accusations 
against the Govorninent of National Defence can but throw 
HUspicion on the patriotism of those who bring tliem forward. 
The speech of M. Lacouu in Thursday's silting was c.^ooed- 
iiigly damaging to tho Right. This is true, quite indojicn- 
dently of any charges which may be made out agaia^it the 
economy of tho adminisiraii<m at Jjyoris. M. Lacour may 
have uiodo extremely bad contracts ; ho may have paid a 
great deal too much for what he got ; but unless it can bo 
shown tliat he was in league willi tho contractors, and that 
tho procoods of their frauds went into his own jiockct, tho 
cluirgo is altogether worthless. It docs not appear that tho 
report of the Oomniitteo goes this length. It speaks of reck- 
less and wasteful profusion, and of gross want oi caution iu 
the acceptance of tenders. M. Lacour’s answer in ciFcct is, 
that in a war of resistance, suddenly improvised and carried 
on without the help of regular troops or of military siore.s, 
caution and economy were impossible virtues. T!io ono 
thing to bo done was to send as many men as possible 
into tho field, and arms and clothing had to be found 
for them at any cost. The most extravagant contract may 
have to bo accepted under these circumstances, because, unpro- 
mising as ita terms may be, they supply a chance of getting what 
is wanted; and where so much ia at stake even a chance 
ought not to be thrown away. Of course this reasoning is 
lost on the Right, who hate M. Gamhktta more than they hate 
the Gormans. But Uiough thejr may deny tlie force of it in their 
own minds, it ia exceedingly imprudent to lose sight of the 
force which it will have in uie countiy. M. Laooub's speech 
will be a storehouse of exUttciS for use in the next general 
election. Men who wish to be successful cancUdatos should 


not give an ex-prefect tho opportunity of complaining that tw^o 
years after the tact ho ia accused of spending money too freely 
in equipping French troops to fight against invasion. 


MR. T*OWE ANT) THE DEPUTATIONS. 

A LTlIOl’^fill Mr. Lowe's readiness to receive deputations 
is the result of good nature, lie prol>ably derives a 
certain pleasure from the opportunity of confuting volunteer 
advisers. In one recent case be has been convinced by the 
arguments of the houd and tavern keepers that they ought 
not to bo subjected to a special tax on their assistants which 
is not imposed on any other class of tradesmen. To the shop- 
kee]>ors wiio ]«'it<dy repeated dieir complaint against the eo- 
o|H-ialivo Civil Sorviints Mr. Lows had the satisfaction of 
pointing out the obvious truth that, while they disclaimed any 
objection to co- operation, they really objected to nothing else. 
Through so candid and intelligent a spokesman as Mr. W. U. 
Surrii the tradesmen could not complain that they were 
undersold by the Co-operative Stores which have no necessary 
coniioxioii with tho Civil Service ; but, if all tho dorks in the 
Government ofiices were prohibited from taking part in die^ 
manngi^iiiont of the Stores, tho griovanco of tho retailers would 
not be redressed. As Mr. Lowe aptly observed, it would be 
iisdess to stop up tlie little hole lor the kitten while the large 
hole for the cat rmnained unavoidably Ofcn. If the agitation 
proceeds, it is possible that the Government may, for the 
purpose of abating a troubliisomo clamour, discountenance the 
employment of Civil Servants in the management of Co-operative 
Stojes ; but tho shopkeepors must be well aware that they 
would gain nothing by tho substitution of non-ofllcial managers. 
It is happily iinpisaiblc, as well as unfust, that any Minister 
should iiitorlerc wilh tho household arrangements of clerks iu 
Government oiUccs. In former times the farmer and die 
rural consumer were commonly bound to take their com ex- 
clusively to the lord’s mill ; but no London householder can 
be compelled, even if he is a clerk in a public olllce, to buy his 
goc)d.satthe nearest shop, unless indeed he finds it necessary to 
avoid giving ofiLnee to u creditor. It was desirable that the 
quc&iion idiould be discussed betivcen the (7HANCELi.rOR of the 
KxrniiqiurR and the representatives of the discontented trades- 
men rather than in tho House of Commons, because tlio 
streugili of tho agitation consists not in arguments, but in votes. 
Fortunately no political party is likely to pledge itself against 
tho co-operutiou of the middle classes, especially as a sup* 
pression of the system would transcend the power of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Lowe's modified disappi-oval of tho administration 
of stores by Civil l^ervaots can only be justified on the assump- 
tion that they exhaust in their supplementary business a por- 
tion of the energy which ought to bo devoted to the public 
service. It is possible that by working too hard out of office 
hours a clerk might be rendered less capable of discharging bis 
olficial duties; but it seems irnproiaicjiblo to define by any 
peremptory rule the limits of voluntary exertion. 

It was perhaps a conscioasness that be had used some 
questionable statements arid arguments in the recent discussion 
on the Malt-tax that Mr. Lowk allowed a more anomalous 
dt*puUitlon to reopen the dispute. The opponents of the tax 
were on this occasion almost exclusively represented by an 
oratorical fiirmer, who, after alleging that Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Biuonr were great men, asserted that beer was food, and 
that Uixcs on Ibod were forbidden by tlie Jaw of Goo. Mr. 
Lowe probably appreciates the ability of Mr. Cobdsn and Mr. 
Bright, although both of them have attacked hint with 
unscrupulous virulence when he has on various occasions 
ventured to dissent from their opinions. It is too much to 
expect that he should consider himself liound by the authority 
of his most bitter oseuiilauts on a question which he is quite 
m c:ipablo of understanding as either Mr. Cobdek or Mr. 
fiiiiuiir. On the introduction of his first Budget of 1870 
Mr. Lowe strongly expressed his dissent from Mr. Bkioht’s 
project of relieving the poorer classes from nearly all 
contribution to tl^ public revenue. Half a century ego 
Gobbett earnestly protested against the innovation of sub- 
stituting tea for beer as the labourer’s beverage ; but 
when Mr. Bright invented the ^rase of a free breakfiist-tablo 
he was probably not thinking of beer, in a certain sense 
beer may bo called food, because it is undoubtedly nutritious^ 
and it may be added tliat good boer taken in modemtion is a 
wholesome as well as a {Stable kind of ibod ; but gin and 
brandy aho possess nutritive properties; and yet it is hot 
commonly thought thatataxon spirits is inconsistent with any 
divine law. A wrong-headed gentleniaa annouaoed cm 
other day that he would have disobeyed the law of Goo if he 
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Iiad not committed a contempt of the Court of Quocn*a Bench. 
Experience bIjowb that in popular rhetoric the law of Gton 
nMnins neitlier more nor lees than the favourite liobhy of the 
speaker. It would bo incousistont rather with good Uiste than 
with accuracy to say that any mischievous arrangement Is 
contntry to the law of God because it injuriously affects 
the welfare of men. The Cuanoellok of the ExL'UEiiujtni has 
uover attempted to deny tliat the Malt* tax, like most other 
taxes, does harm, inuamiich as it makes beer dearer, and the 
cultivation of kirley less pnifitnblc; hut, as long us a 
natioiml revenue is reipiired, all iiucstioiis of taxation involve 
a balance of evils. When seventy niillious have to be raised, 
the law of Gun only declares that the money must be 
obtained with the smallest possible injury to the com- 
munity. 

The insincere agitation against the Income-tax has of late 
been actively prosecuted, although the promoters have not 
demanded another interview with the CuAKcELLon of the 
Excuk^uer. It is evident that the repeal of the Income-tax 
would render impossible cirher the abolition or the diininu* 
tion of the Malt duty ; and conaeipiently the A^.«ociations 
for the repeal of various taxes judiciously abstain from 
noticing each other's proceedings. If Mr. Lowe were inclined 
to the indulgence of sarcastic humour, he might advan- 
tageously admit deputations against tlie Mult-tiix and the 
Income-tax to a common ;nidicnco. Every arguinent which 
could bo used in support of either contention would tell 
against the opposite party, and in many cases the same autho- 
rities could be quoted in support of two inooiisietent 
conclasioris. There is one difference between the rivail 
Associations which tells in favour of the farmers and 
the hecr drinkers who really wig'll to get rid of the 
Mult duty. The uppouents of the Income-tax, while tlicy 
professedly deoounco the whole impost, are exclusively con- 
cerned with one of the Hchedules. A pL\\abrokcr who has 
taken an active part in the moveineiit ibrnied by an odd co- 
incidence one of tlie deputation of tracle.sincn to complain of the 
Civil kServioe Co-operative Stores ; yet this in(]cfulig.*ible advo- 
c;itc of the interests of retail tradesmen gravely complaincMi at 
a meeting at Bath of the pressure of the Income-tax on 
\vIdov^^, on oleigymon, and generally on owners of small lixed 
iiioomos. The Association proposes to increase the burden ou 
tiio possessors of a humble competence ; and some of its 
members ivould simultaneously prohibit the petty annuitant 
and the clerk from providing himself with articles of con- 
sumption at ready-money prices. The agitators umloubledly 
expect tliat the repeal of the Income* tux in its pro.sent form 
would be followed by the iin]>osition of an increased tax on 
rculi'zcd pntpcrly ; and it would bo impossible to di3tingui^h 
between larger and smaller shares of the same kind of pro- 
perty, although, as at present, an abatement miglit bo allowed 
to the poorest class of taxpayers. 

As long as the institution of property is maintained, it is 
not the business of the financier to remodel the proportions 
in which wealth may chance to be distributed. No strong 
effort of imagination is required to assume tliat the whole cost 
of government might be defrayed from the rent of public do- 
miiins. Many of the small German States wore in former limes 
administered by the Goveriiments from their own revenues 
without the necessity of taxation ; and at present the Prussian 
monarchy is enabled in the same manner to di.^p<'nse with a 
Civil List. When tlio land revenuo of India covered the 
expenditure, the country was, in the opinion of many econo- 
mists, exempt from taxation; and if the plans of modem 
revuintionista at any time succeed, there will be no need of 
taxes, us there will be no property on which they can be 
levied. If a community which had been previously untaxed 
ret|uired an additional revenue, it would be tlie duty of 
a sound and equitable financier to raise the amount 
with perfect equality from all taxpayers. Every person 
would becom^ ponitivoly poorer, while none would bo 
relatively poonsr or richer. A Whll-contrivcd Income-tax 
would^ bo tlie cheapest and justest mode of providing the 
requisite amount; but experience slmwa that in practice 
<^xenqaiQne must be allowed to the poorest classes, and perhaps 
abiiteiuents to some who are immediately above tliem. From 
the whole ii^me of trades aud professions, which is not less 
^penij^ent than the rmt of land or the interest of money, 
exactly the same deduction ought to be made as from the 
income of rewwed Any deviation from the plain 

rule of equality and i^formity evidexitly increases the oom- 
pmuiive wealth of one dm at the expense of another. Not- 
withstanding the undeniably voxuiioue nature of the tax, no 
alternative mode ^ raising a revenue is either so feir so 
inexpensive. Duties ou cotumoditles necessarily tend to check 


industry and commerce ; while the miacluof of a direct Utx 
ends with the simple exaction of molle 3 ^ If tlie finanoisl 
refermers wlio advocate uu extvmoa uf direct taxation wen 
not perversely opposed to equality of assciesmeut, their case 
would be stronger; but it seems hopoloss to secure dia- 
|>assion.*ite cou^ideration for the must fundamental fiscal 
questions. 

IIAUOOUBT ASD LIBERTY. 

I T is obvious enough, as Mr. Veuxon IlARcocftT says, that 
the decision of tlic Court of Queen^s Bench on the Rules 
of the Parks, so fer iVoin having settled the (]ucsUon, has only 
opened a new campaign. And what sort of a campaign Mr. 
IIarcouut would like to ntake it, if he ciuuld, is pretty clear 
from his letter to the Times, It is a very fine letter in its 
way ; only it is rather a speech than a letter, aud reads somo- 
wh.*it coldly ill big ty^^e. It reminds one perhaps a little too 
much of a rehearsal by daylight. It wants tlie gas, and au 
audience, and afb^r- dinner enthusiasm to make it go off briskly. 
AVe must try to iancy Mr. IIarcouut surrounded by gay and 
festive Druids, glasses jingling, long clay pipes quivering with 
sympathetic emotion, bursts of laughter and cheering coming 
in to give ])oiijt aud empliasis to the orator's flourishes. It is 
a pity Mr. IIarcoort or hJs friend the Editor could not Imve 
spiced the address with a judioiom handful of cheem '* 
iind laughter *’ ; there is no inistakiug the places where the 
speaker would have paused for the cutujKiny to do its part in 
the performance. There are some good bits about the necessity 
for a diurnal digest of Liberal coercion and handy-books 
of Mr. AyRTO.N’’s detToes — “Every man his own Ayrton,” 

I two editions a day — and about the people of London having 
I to walk out two and two like boarding-school misHOs, with a 
|)olicetnau on one side and a Ministerial duenna on the other, 
which might be trusted tf) sot the table in a roar. Then there 
are what the rcpoitcrs have a way of calling an “eloquent 
“ tribute ” to Mr. Biught, and some thrilling seutenccfl about 
“ the groat Oi.tiiiuonLaw of English liberty “ und “safe^* valves 
“ of property,*' which ccrkdnly reejuiro v chorus of cheers to 
give them their right ring. When the Hpeakcr went on lo quote 
^«i:uTiU5, and to talk about tc7np€rmnt:nta jurU aud teinjpera* 
menta beUi^ and usages of diHputii^hable enjoyment, the 
Druids would liave pulled very hard in awc-si ruck admiration. 
AU that Mr. llARCorirr has to say about the Parks Bill, when 
reduced to its narrow Uteral meaning, is no doubt reasonable 
enough. He points out that there are two questions at issue, and. 
that the decision in the Queen's Bench settles only one of them. 
The Judges have given their interpretation of the statute; but 
it has yet to bo ascertained whether the statute thus Interpreted 
id in accordance with the iiitentioas of Parliament. And 
this is a question which Parliament alone can decide. Mr. 
Avrton was understood to Niy at the close of last Session 
that no now ruliis would be cAforcod until Parliament had 
hud au opportunity of considoring tlicin, and immediately 
aRcrwiifds ho issued new rules uud directed the police to 
enforce them. We shall not have long lo wait lor Mr. 
Ayrton's explanations as to tho apjiarent discrepancy between 
hif; promise and his acts. It will bo perhaps more important 
to know how tho Parks arc in future to be regulated, or 
whether it will bo thought worth while to make any attempt 
to regulate them at all. Mr. Harcoukt, as far as wc can make 
out, id against all kinds of rules uud regulations on principle, 
and of course ho has a perfeot right to try to persuade Par- 
liament to carry out his views* Whetlicr meetings should 
or sliould not be allowed in tho Parks, or, if allowed, under 
what conditions, arc questions which may very properly be dis- 
cussed. There ie, os Mr. Harcourt observes, an effectual 
means in a free country of getting rid of foolish and oojuat 
laws, und that is, not by breaking, but by repealing, them. 

All ibis of course is perfectly fair aud ruasonablc. We 
may have our own opinion as to whether, iu tho interest 
of tho community at large, the best use tliat can bi 
made of tlie Parks is to turn tliem into happy hunting*' 
grounds for roughs and agitators. But of course Pailiamrat 
j has just as much right to settle what sliall be done with 
Hyde Park as to settle what shall bo done with Xew Gardens 
or the British Museum. As long as tho question is to bo left 
for Parliament to 'decide we arc satisfied. All wo adc, or have 
ever asked, is tliat the {leople who want lo hold mootings in 
the Parks will bo good onough to obey the law as it is until 
they can get it. altered to suit tiioir wislies. Mr. HAA 00 t;BT 
professoi^ hold the same view ; but his language is strangely 
at varifOM witl>. his professions. The mi^iievous iiart of 
hfe iettor consists^ not m*whx?t bo says in ^ many words, 
pUiittly and openly, but in what he hint^ iiifsj;*uatc«, and sqg- 
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gcsl3. “ Respect tho law, tny good friends/* ho aa3'8 ; “ if you 
ask me wliat you sliould do, I adviso you strongly to respoct 
tho law.*' And then, in tho same breath, he goes on to 
eliow what a wretched, rubbialiy old scarecrow tho law is, and 
how unworthy of respect, and liow much superior moral 
rights aro to mere legal privileges. Mr. Haucourt is of 
course too good a lawyer to venture to disjmte the law of the 
Parks us laid down in the Queen s llcncli — at least to dispute 
it directly, lltt he tries to attack it indirectly, and to argue 
that something which he calls “ the great Common T^aw of 
Rnglisli liberty ” is entitled to much greator respect than 

Judicial decisions or ** tlie coercive ^Statute law of Ilouseliold 
SulTnige Parliniuents.** Let us admit, lie says, lb/ the sake (if 
argument, that there is no legal right of meeting in llio i^urks. 
But, after ail, what arc legal rights ? Tbegreuter part uf the 
“ people of this country have very few' rights, properly so called, 
** except the right to labour ** ; and then ho ipiotiis with approval 
Mr. Bkiout’s “ true mid striking remark ** — which we should 
say was rather more stiiking than true— tliat tho only right 
which thirty millions of people have in the country which 
tliey cull their own is the right to walk on a dusty high road.** 
We may hero (pmtu Mr. Hrigut against himself; for ho once 
went so far as to admit among popular rights the right to ho 
buried, and if for rhetorical piir|x>sc3 ho shut out of view various 
other rights, such as that uf being governed by Parliament 
and not by an aut^icrat, and being tried by independent judges 
and free jiu'ie.’’, it does not follow that those rights do not oxi.st. 
Mr.llARCOt’UTwentou to add on his own account: — “The truth 
“ is that in law, with the cxcoption of a very limited number 
“ of persons, the English people aro trespassers in England 
“ altogether, savo so far us they have occasional rights of 
“ way.** If all proprietors enforced their rights, ho asks, what 
would become of tho English p(;ople ? VVo have a notion 
that proprietors as <a ruJc'* and proprietors belong to all classes 
of the population- -do already enforce their rights pretty 
closely, and we fancy tho English nation would go on very 
much as it has douo. AV^c bclievo that, in London at any rate, 
the right of way through the streetn ckm s not include the 
privilege of holding a public meeting in the buck ganhm, any 
more than in the front parlour, of any house Mr. IIauiouict 
or Mr. OiKiJiiu may take a fancy to. Most parts of tlio 
country belong to somebody or other, and tho f.ict that a bit 
uf land i« public property Las not yet been held to confer a 
universal right of squattiug. We are speaking now, however, 
only of law !n the sense in which wo know it. Wo wito not 
aware, ualH aMr. IIarcookt published this remarkable letter, 
that there were so many diOereut kinds of law in this country. 
AVe were acquainted with only one kind of real practical law 
— that is, the law iiiterpreUd and eiilbrced i>y the Courts. 
But Mr. Uakcockt deals in all sorts uf law which have 
apparently no connexion with any known courts of ju-stice. 
Q*he old-fashioned law expounded by judges is out of date, 
and we need new oracles to proclaim tlio “ fund.'uncntal 
“ principles of liberty, of justice, of fetraighlforwardncss, 
“ and of coinmou sense.'* AVe are afraid that some of 
Mr. IIarcoitut’s systems of fancy law arc only the Mrs. 
ll.vRKiSRS of jurisprudence. 

Mr. Hakcourt’s recent bpeeches 6c;irccly prepared us, W’o 
must confess, lor this pitiful and pernicious claptrap. The 
use of tho word “ Crown ** in connexion with the Piurks has 
created a gi>od deal oi' confusion and misapprehension among 
ignorant people as to the relations of the public to this kind of 
property which Jilr. IIarcuurt tniglit have usefully assisted in 
dispelling. Tho Crown, of course, in this instance is only 
anotlier name for I'arliamcnt. Tho property belongs to the 
public, but to tho public collectively and not individually ; and 
it is tho collective public which, through Parliamenl, deter- 
rninos to what purposes the property shall be applied, and in 
what manner its uso shall bo regulated. It is begging the 
whole question to call Mr. Odgrr and his friends tho 
public. They arc only a part of the public, and the pro- 
perty is tho property of the whole public, and not of a 
part of it. Many reasons miglit possibly be suggested why 
public meetings should be held under cover in the National 
Ibdh'ry insteu(l of in Hyde Park. But at present tlio Natiomil 
Gallery is used, by the authority of Parliament, for an exhibi- 
tion of pictures, and not for holditig meetings in. According 
to Mr, II.arijourt’s suggesiion, however, if the mob were oi»e 
afternoon to break open the doors and hold a meeting in the 
gallery, they would acquire a “ constitutional right ’* to use Ihu 
building for tlic same purpose for evei afterwards at any time 
tliey chose. The Crown, says Mr. IiAi^cxiuiu, is afi august 
ijL, cupbemisiii for Mr. uton. Nobody know's buttes^ian Mr. 
Harcouut ihat it is a synonym-, for Parlianiout, and that 
\ pxucueaily Mr. Auaox has no authority e.\ccpt u hut he de* 


rives from Parliament. Mr. IIakcourt also observes lluit 
there is no roHomblance between the proprietary authority 
over Kiiolo or Chats worth and over tho Parks ; audit is of 
coiirfse true that no private owner exercises tlie suuimarj^ 
authority conferred by the Piurks Act. The public in rela- 
tion to the Parks is in tho position of a private owner whose 
commoii-law rights have been suppleuicntod by a special Act 
of Parliuiiiciit. 


TUB RIVAL LBAOUBS. 

N O real Irlond to cioinentary education can look witk any 
satisfaction on such meetings as those which have been held 
last week and this week by the Education Union and the Educa- 
tion Longue. l*here is no cause to question the zeal or the good 
faith of those who take part in these gatherings. But uriliap- 
pily tho zeal is in both cases untempered by discretion, while 
I the good faith is loo narrow to take into account more than 
one "aspect of the rpicstion. Both Societies carry the word 
Eilm-atioa on llioir banner, but neiilier give it more than a 
secondary place in their prograinmo. The League woitld to 
.all appearance prefer that cliildren should nut bo taught any- 
thing rather than they should he taught religion within cer- 
tain hours or by certain persons. The Union would to all 
appcar.ance prefer that children sliould not be taught anything 
rather than tiicy should bo Uiught religion except within tho 
precise hours or by the precise persons to whicli the League 
object. That tho State can have any intiCro.st above and 
bcfyoiid this particular controversy in seeing that no child 
shall grow uj) ignorant of the rudiments of secular knowledge 
docs not seem to occur to either one or the other. Those 
who try to lii^eniangle this par.'iiuount consideration from 
its religious or anti-religious uccoinpanimenU, cannot fail to- 
he unpopular with both sides. But tlio cause they advocate 
is the cause nevertheless of the whole community, the cause of 
every one who knows that, whatever else children umy learn 
or leave uiiUarXit, there is a cerRvin amount of elementary 
instruction without which th(?y can ](*:irn nothing, the iruuse 
oven of those who, knowing this, pcioisl in aoiiug as lliougli 
they know it not. 

Let ns try to fancy :i stranger unacquainted with the 
recent history of elcnicniiii-y I’diic.utioii endeavouring to appre- 
ciate thu actual po.^:Itioti of the controvcr.iy. He would see a 
great number of voluntary schoul.s doing thoroughly useful 
work at a very fiiiiall cost to tho State. If it were not for 
these schools, ho would be told, Uie cost of elomentiiry 
ednention would fall upon tho nitepayors, a class alre.idy very 
lioavily burdened and not as a rule animated by any ketii 
enthusiasm for knowledge. At- this point ho would probably 
jump to tho conclusion that the main thing to be considered 
was how to induce these voluntary schools to go on wdth Uioir 
work instead of handing it over to tho rutopayers. lie would 
.soon iind out, howo\(;r, that their managers aro porfeetly will- 
ing to keep their schools going provided tliey are allowed to 
include religion among tlio subjects taught. Ho would now 
think that he had got to tlio bottom of the diillculty, and that 
tho epposition to voluntary achooU must be prompted by 
the determination of their managers nut to separate religious 
from secular instruction, or to allow of one being had without tho 
other. By-and-by he w'ould learn that this separation is already 
enforced in voluntary schools, that no child is obliged to bo 
present at any religious lesson to which his parents or 
guai’dians object, and that, to make it easier to offer this 
otijection, the religious lesson can only be given before or after 
tlio other work of the day, AVhen, after this, he heard that there 
was a considerable section of politicians who think that to shut 
up th(*ac volimtary schools and leave die ratepayers to build 
and maintain schools out of their OAvn podccta would 
iurtlicr the spread of education and make it more generally 
popular, lie would probably make up bis mind that the 
ideas of so irrational a party w'cre not worth furtlier study. 
Let iLs now suppose this»same stranger beginning at the odier 
cud of the story, and discovering m the first instance that 
there are a large number of Englishmen honestly anxious that 
tlie children of die poor should be educated, and, above all, 
that they should receive a religious education. Protobly his 
first thought would be to suggest that, inanrouch rs Ml parties 
aro agreed that children diould learn certain secular rudi-i 
ixionts, though they differ os to whether any, or, if any, tvhat/ 
religious rudiments sliould be added, the simplest plan would 
be to teach the former in coirimon and the hitter separately. 
He would find, however, that those who want to teach religion 
insist upon having separate schools of thdr own in which 
I great part of the expense of teaching even the secular 
rudiments will full upon themselves, lie would next inquire 
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what advantage from a religious point of view this qrstcm 
of separate schools involved ; whether, for o^Eamplo, the 
maoageni are allowed to make converts of children belong- 
ing to other religions, or to interweave religious instruc- 
tion with the secular lessons. He would find that in both 
these respects the condition of a school manager under the 
Denominational system and under the secular system is pre- 
cisely the same. In neither case can he teach religion to 
children whose parents wish to withdraw tliem,or at any time 
except before or after the secular work of the day. In both 
cases he is free to toaqti religion to all the children whoso 
parents are willing to send Siem, either before the t^iilar 
work has begun or after it is over. The result of this iuiagl- 
niuy invfflligatiott would pMbaMy 1)8 tO IttlYO tl»o vonauctor 

of it divided between woo^r at the folly of the Secularist i>arty 
in wishing to transfer a large part of the burden of secnlar 
education from th(^ shoulders of willing and therefore liberal 
givers to those of unwilling and therefore stingy ratej^y ora, and 
wonder at the Quixotic generosity of the Donominationalist 
party in paying a largo part of the cost of secular education, 
when their opportunities of giving religious iDstriictiou to the 
children would be just as go^ if they left tho ratepayers to 
iind tho secular instruction themselves. 

Both the Union and tho League, therofore, seem to us to be 
strangely shoit-sighted. The Union declares that if the work 
of teaching religion to children is given to tho clergy, or to 
Yolttutary helpers appointed by tho clergy, instead of being 
given to a schoolmaster who is paid to teach other things 
and knows that his success in life depends on his teaching 
other things well, the whole fabric of national religion will 
be undermined, and Englisiimen Avill be on tho high road to 
communism and anarchy. Tho League declares that if Uie 
work of teaching cliildren to read and write is given to a 
schoolriiasLer, who at another timo of tho day is engaged in 
giving a religious lesson, tlio State must shako itSidf free from 
the whole concern. The moat sacred and venerable prin- 
ci[)leB are invoked on both aides. Tho claim of re- 
ligion to be an integral and esacntuil part of a really 
sound education is set up by the Union, ilio iuviokbie 
sanctity of the individual conscience is set up by the 
League. Neither combatant is able to seo that iieitlier 
the one nor tho other principle properly comes into tlie 
disc:u8sion ; that, if tho League had its way, religion might 
be taught to more children and with more tiiecboal ro- 
aulls tliiin it is now; that, if tho Union had its way, no 
ratepayer need pay a farthing towards the teaching of any 
religion in Denominational ^hoola. This strange battle at 
cross purposes is perhaps best viewed in connexion with 
ilic Twenty-Ufth Clause of tho Education Act. The Union 
is shocked at tho idea of a parent being obliged to send his 
cliild to a Board school, at which perhaps no religion is taught, 
or at most a religion which tlie parent thinks exceedingly 
Imperfect, if not altogether mistaken. Its members forget that, 
under auy circumstances, tliis very diiliculty must eventually 
arise in a largo number of parishes. If it is a hardship to make 
a Dciiominationalist parent send his child to a secular school, 
it must bo equally a hardsliip to make a Secularist parent send 
his child to a Denominational school. Yet when compulsion 
becomes universal, as in one form or another it is sure to 
become before long, this latter hardship, if hardship it be, 
mttst bo very generally inflicted if the Twenty-fifUi Clause re- 
mains in force. Where there is only a single Denominatiouai 
schcK>l forthcoming, then the parent belonging to another de- 
nomination, or to no denomination, will have no choice but to 
send his child to that school. If Uiis would not be a violation 
of the parent's oonsoience — ^and under the protection of a con- 
Bcienoe clause it certainly would not be— bow can it bo u 
violation of the parent's conscience to make him send his 
child to a School Board school under tho same protection 7 
The League, on the other hand, is willing that a iment who 
objects to secularism sliould, if necessary, bo compelled to 
send his child to a secular school , even though he might send 
him to a school of which ho approves at no greater cost to tho 
School Board, because it is said tho ratepayer's conscience, of 
^e two, is more sacred than tho parent's. Mr. Dl\on tries to 
jiutify this by &e plea that the conscience of tho man who 
bIvqs is moro be regarded than tlie cogseieuce of the man 
who Reives. But to thu it may be answered that the 
conscienoo of the man who is dealing with his own flesh 
and blood is nioxo sacred than the conscience of the 
man who te dealing only with money. We deny that 
ejtlier solution of question involves any liardship; 
but any TOnscientious man must admit that, if liiora were 
any hardship in the matter, the position of the man who is 
obliged to send his child to a school lYhirfx he thinks wicked 


is far worse than that of the rotepayCT who jis only obliged 
to pay for other people sending their children to schools which 
ho thinks wicked. If resistance is noble in tho latter cose, 
how much more noble will it be in the former 7 
It is not, therefore, from cither the Union or the League 
dial any settlement of the educational controversy con be 
looked for. What hope there is must bo p!a<^ on that 
great bo«ly of rational 13ngU&Juucn who stand outside ^th. It 
is this body that we trust and believe Mr. FoASTEn will have 
in view in any lunendmcnt he may propose in the Act of 
1870. 


• CONTEMPT OF COUllT. 

A F'rsn <l>e aeciuon oi tio Court of Qtian’S fieOCll U1 

. regard to the Ticusonxx Claimant and Mr. Skipworth, 
and Mr. rJustice Bi.ackbukx’s very clear and positive declaration 
of tho views of the Court as to the law of contempt, it may 
reasonably be assumed that there will now bo absolute silence 
on all aides iK regard toall matters ooimected with the approach- 
ing trial. Upon tho very day that sentence was passed on Mr. 
Onslow and Mr. Wiialley, Mr. Skifwoktu at a meeting at 
Brighton attacked the Court, and especially the CincF Justice, iu 
must violent and unmcasi^ed language. Ha asserted th:vt the 
Chief Justice was prejudiced, and unfit to try tho case; he 
protested against the tyranny of tho Court in attempting to 
suppress public meetings on behalf of the Claimant's defence, 
mid he defied the Judges to do tlieir worst with him. In 
Court Mr. SKirwoKTii admitted tliat an expression which he 
used at Brighton — “I hiss tlie Chief Justice" — was not 
happy," but he maintained his right to criticize and comment 
on tho fitness of a judge for his public duties. Mr. hKiP- 
woRTJf, besides making speeches at various meetings, has ^ 
written addresses to tlio Queex, tho Prime Minister, tho 
Christian Knowledge Society, and the People of England. Ho 
rc^ireseiitcd to tho Christian Knowledge Society that the pre- 
sent stete of tho Tichsorne case was a greater proof of 
heathenism than anything that could bo found at home 
or abroad; and lie informed the People of England that 
Mr. Gladstone had been overheard saying to the Attorney- 
Guneiul, ** For God's sake, do not deceive mo with respect to 
tho TiCHBOftNE case," that tho Attorney-General had been 
scon with his arm round Horjeant Ballantine's neck, and that 
editors of uewpapers were bribed with cheques for 5007 . 
The Claimant pleaded that he did not know ho was cummitting 
any contempt of Court, and that he had no other w«ay of 
defending liixnself against tho attacks of tho Attorney- 
General and of the newspapers, who, with one exception, 
had lUi conspired against him, than by speaking at meetings. He 
urged that if the Court fined him they would be taking away 
the money Ibr his defence, and that if ho were to be imprisoned 
he would be unable to collect evidence and prepare his case. 
The Court, being willing to make some allowiuice for die 
|)cculiar position of die Claimant, bound him over for three 
mouths iu recognizances, which were at once movided, not to 
repeat thu offeuco. Mr. Skipworth was fined 500/. and 
sentenced to direo months* impiisonment. It was necessary 
Uiat tho Court should mark its sense of the gravity ef the 
olTence ; but it is possible that even now, if Mr. Skipworth 
were to apologize, and to retmet hia violent language, his 
punishment would bo reduced. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn was careful to explain that contempt 
of Court did not necessarily imply an atta^ on tho personal 
dignity of the Bench, but that it consiated of anything which 
tended to prejudice die impartial trial in a suit. It might 
take the ibrm of flattery, bribery, or intimidation, and might 
be dii-ectod against the judge, suitors, or witnesses. The 
Court was armed with summary powers for dealing with an 
ofieuco of this kind, because it required to be promptly dealt 
with. In tho present instance the Claimant and Mr. Skip- 
wortTii were guilty of contempt, inasmuch as they had endea- 
voured, not only to infiuenco public opinion, but, by vitupera- 
tive langi^c, to prevent the Chief Justice irom taking part 
in tho trial. Mr. Justice Blackburn obsorx'cd tliat, diough 
these efforts had proved inefIbetuuJ, it was necessary to 
vindicate the dignity of tho law, and to put a stop to a 
public scandal. If such things were to b<« allowed, ** a popular 
person indicted for sedition or high treason might go about 
** tho country addressing peoplp, tHid in that case it might 
require considerable nerve to rMst the iiiffaencQ that might 
bo used." Tho Chief JusTiCJ^^)!! prcaido at Iho trial 
Bar, which the Judges are all iigro^ is the best wny of nyy 
the case, and there is no reason tojfeur that tlie Claimaij^ 
have ft kir and impartial trial.;^ TiU it is over 
siaroly silence on ah siddfc^ It is, indeed; my 
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regretted thHt'bjlf'nce elii^uld ever have Leon Lrok**n. Justice 
b far more likely to be secured to all )>artii:A concenied by 
leaving the case to the Court of Queen's Bouch tluin by any 
amount of (liseu&<«ion at meetings or in the ucws[japcrs. The 
Olaimaitt is wry atigry with the prtmsj which, lie thinks, b 
leagued against liirn, and be seems to consider that the slightest 
reference to tlio former trial b an. injustice to him. lie 
complains that last week we treated him with foul abuse/* 
It is dilBcult to see how an article publi.-«hcd ou Saturday 
could furnish a justification for a siiecoh delivered on 
the previous Monday; and it is scarcely uocoaswiry to sjiy 
that our article contained' no abuse of uny itind. Tlie reports in 
several of the morning papers attribute \fi us expressions 
which we never used. In incidentally roihrring to some of 
the issues raised at the former trial, wc iniagiiicd that wo ^ere 
dealing with what might almost be rog.udod us history, and 
we had assuredly no intention of prejudicing tho approaching 
triaU It appeared to us that wo were suj ing nothing more 
than that the issue to be tried was in eflhct tho resemblance 
of tile Claimant to Uoukr TrcitBouxe. This soemod a very 
inwocent and commonplnoo remark to make. Tho very 
name by which the Claimant *’ is cuinmonly known at 
once suggests Uie existence of the set of questions with 
which ho b associt^tml. And Mr. 'Justice Blackburn himself 
unavoidably directed attention to thorn in calling tho Claimant 
** TicHnoANK, OnroK, Castro.’* Daring the whole time tliat 
tho civil suit ivaa in progress wo never oven alluded to it, and 
ill comiuenting on its conclu-siun wc were careful to guard our- 
selves against ashuming anything as to the possible or probable 
result of the criminal trial that was to ibilow. Wc pointed out 
tho inconvenionco and impropriety of tho Ckiiinant's demon- 
strutions when they first began, ])al wo have not otlicrw i.^o tikoii 
notice of him or thoin. Tim Times very jui^iIy ohservea that, 
while perfect impartiality may bo don landed, it is hopidcst to 
expect un impossible oblivion of all past evidonco, and that 
no judge or juror enn be found in tlio count jy who has 
litcr;dly no preconceived opinion as to the niuUcr at isbuc. 
At the sumo lime, thi re can iio no ([m'stion as to the supr**uio 
importance of ke.qdng judicial questions out of tin; raitgo of 
loose popular controversy ; and for tho sake of .%u .ij a result 
journalbts may reasonably submit to a iitilo curtailment of 
their freedom. 


pRt>ti:s5;ou si:dgwk:k. 

4 NOTH Eli wterau in scioiico, with powers scarcely impnin*d 
to the lost, haa piUbed away from iimougst iis. Standing in 
the matheuaatical tripos at Cam’bridgti in 1 80S along with the 
namoj* of Lord Langdalo aud Bishop BlniuQeld, the nnino of Adam 
Sedgivick has from that now patnarclial tijne held a prominent 
place not only in the conq»arativcly domestic circle of cullygi* and 
uMiversity lilc, but in tho annuls of academical and ticientitic pro* 
gresa at largo, in hb own pnrtieutar diquirtiueut of stiuly liU 
career aorves us a span and iiieasuro of the very existence in thia 
country of a*:iuntilic goohijL'y— an vxistcnco due in no slight degieo 
to hb own labours. When in the year 1818 he succeeded 
iVoteHsoi Uailstono in the Chair of Ueology founded by I>r. John 
Woodward, what little was kiitiwn or conjerlurod of the j-triu-ture 
sn<l liwlory of tho earth was divided i»i the riiain belwoon the 
rival schoob of Werner and Hutton. The primary outline.^ td’ the 
ocienoe aaauch had been laid down only about the boginniug of the : 
century— an achievement which vnm for Williaiii Smith the . 
!)OaCiurs>of tho fatherhood of British foohyy. in iho steps of this 
fiOtt9id.aiid practical observer Bcdgwick from the fii-sl lc;irnt to 
approaoh the secruts of nature, ralient acimmulatioii oi’ facts, and 
osd^ul cortebtion of inferences, took tlie place of the more showy 
and ambitious methods which bud resud upon d priori assutuption. 
Fenoiial intercouwe and mutual coiiUdenee went fur towards 
ideotifyisg the mental hublls and the '.•iliicaiioiial work of tJie ‘e!der 
a}id the yomager student of nature. It was in the year 1821, in 
thecourw of hia explorotion of Woslmorclimd and Lancashire, 
that Ealher Smith had the happiiu fiis, Ab have learnt from 
rreffss^yr Phillips he alw'ays docmed it, of meeting for the 
first time the onthusiastic young (’iiiiibridge Trofesbor who had 
walked over tbs hill* from Tei^^dale to Kirkbv lionsdale. 
la his speech on presenling the W»»lhw-<ton gold medal, as 
IWdetitvf the Geological Society, in January 1831, Sedgwick 
iypiike ia haodsoino and grateful Uirins of the practical lessons 
lie h:ui hiiusolf raoeivsd from Mr. Smith. It was by tpacking 
his wiA his maps in hand, through Willahiro and the 

ueiuhlxmring countirt, where Smith had trodden nearly thirty years 
IwSra, that Sedgwick owned himself to have Imced out the 
of blrntilicatiou, to have learned the subdivwioiw of the oolitic 
MioH, and to have apprehended tho ineaiiing of what bad sremed 
to hitn at first but arbitrary and somewhat uncouth twins, but 
wW* h had loog sjijco become ongraftod into tho langiingc cf 
English geologists and through their influence had been iu t 
al*OHttop1Sf»’byi}w naturalists of the Continont Uiiobfrnsive 
and singly bout, like his nuisler, upon the canye of truth, ^ Se<lg- 
wick was content to lot kwouy of his most fertile discoter.es and 


original suggestions lie buried In Transactions "and casual puUiea* 
Uon*; nor md his name and his amices to science ever oommand 
that publicity and presti^ abroad which have been von by others, 
his coadjutors in the advanco of British geology. But to every 
serious student of the science at home the consecutive aeries 
of his writings serves not only as so much gain to the store of 
geological facta, but as so mimy landmarks ul the general ^ro* 
greas of this branch of physics. It wa* at no time posnUe 
to say how much was due to him individually of the large 
works which were put forth under the joint names of Sedg- 
wick and Murchibon, though ho never seems to have grudged 
the larger measure of honour whieh fell to the share of his 
im»ro proniimmt colleague. Ilia earliest acknowledged publi- 
luition, a paper on the Geolt>gical Structure of the Devonian and 
Curtiish Furruations, read - before the Cambridge Philosophical 
Su(‘i«'ty iu 1820, embodied observations recorded and work dmie 
by him up to the year 1819. It wa.i made clear that the fossil 
c^r.ds of the Plymouth bods weie distinct from, and of older date 
than, thuao of the moiintaia limestone. To the stratification 
of Di^vonshire he Is found returuiug fifteen years later in company 
with Murchison, jointly with whom he communicated a paper to 
the British Acnociation, laying down the posithm and relatioas 
of the contorted and distorted d^'posita from DaVinioor to the North* 
Western coast of Dovonshire, and proceeding in successive years to 
settle definitely the classification 01 all the older sedimentary forma- 
tion f)f tho South-West of England. Making his way for the most 
pirt nn loot, in Lomelv and independent faahion, with fossil bag 
ttiiti hammer on hisback, hopushi'd his minute observallous during 
a series of years not only through the gn^atcr part of tho Blitisn 
Isles, but over coosidcrubla tracts of the Bheni.xb provincos and 
of the Alps. In this way, by the labour of his own hand, grew 
in great iiieoaure the noble collection of fossils of which Mr. 
Woudw'arira bequest formed the nucleus, arranged and classified 
by himself* and bis laiiieutod coadjutor, Professor Mcdlqy, whoso 
M>tu«iatic description i»f the series was incorporated with Sedg- 
Hirks splendid S^nop.sis. Among hi* latost public acts, on 
Tclinquishing the uclive duties of tho choir which ho had filled 
with efilciency and honour fifty years, was the presentation to the 
rnivernty of the valuable seen ui illations of Lis long life. 
Beyond the legacy of this rich and well-ordored repertory 
from the book of nature, Inyond even the copious and sug- 
gCbtivo expusitloiiii^ or comments which he brought by his pen 
to the uji'lerstamliug and the illu.<jtraliug of the corralativo 
Uy>h!itl truths, he hti.'> left hi? impress upon the Jurgt; and earnest 
ody of studeuU whom he trained in his own fixact and con- 
srif'u’iou? methods and kindled by his own warm and glowing 

To give a summary of Professor Sadgwick's contributions to the 
scientific pori<xlicals of his time would be to epitomizo the pro- 
gre^HS of geological discovery fur half a century. Cons])icuonB 
among theso were his papero on the Maguesian llimestone of the 
North of England, on the I'nip Kock^ of Durham and Cumber- 
land, with his description of the muuntaimi cif that distiict imd the 
ranges adjoining, os well as those of North Wah*s, and on the 
fujyiiff'rous strata of the North of Scotland, a^d of the Isle of 
Arran. Tlio culminating point of bis multifurious work was 
pt'rhaps that in which he reduced to order and unity tho emtiro 
geology of North Wales, making Dambriaiis distbict a coiiqiiost 
<»f Ilia own os MurcJiisuu contciiqMiraiicously mmlo Siluria. 
Eiforts W'ero made by him to socure for the word ‘‘system" a 
more definite and positive place iu scientific nomimclntare, re- 
stricting it to the threefold di ■ idiitn of fiiasillfurous rocks, which on 
palfconiologiciil grounds were to be distlnjj^mshed os palaeozoic, 
mesozoic, and csenozoic. Of tho Cambrian " series ’* be would speak 
ns coming under the first of these systems, lu the introduction to 
the most prominent and handsome of Lis independeot publications, 
Lis Syntfjws of the liriihkK Pttiteozoic ItviiJcs, which contains the 
fullcbl available retrospect of his iabuors up to that period 
S5,cvlgwick clmlleiigud with energy the propriety of tho namo “ SSilu- 
tiaa svftcm," us applied by the gn-ut subjugator of the Southern 
priuci*pality, who had, moreover, as our Professor indignantly 
pleaded, swept into bis now kingdom of SiJuria the entire gnmp 
of Cuuibriau rocks. The typical Lkindilo fiag hod been put in a 
wrong relation to the Upper Bala group by a posiiivo inversion of 
the sectioDS, and it was put into no less erroneous a Te\atk»n to tho 
Wen lock group by a misconception of the sbetiuo*, which did not 
t^hoAV a consecutive and complete 8itcce.?sioii, but one which was 
broken and discordant. The true Silurian base was to be sought, 
argued Sodgwich, in the Mav Hill Samistoue. When he passed 
bok w this point, among the vast and complicatod groups of 
Cambria, witu which hn was then imperfectly acquainted, the author 
of Siluriti “neither rightly interpreted the Carodoc group, nor did 
ho define i;\en with approximate truth the place of the Llandilo 
group in the great Cambrian series." With what might be l^en 
tor p'olousy or asperity of temper but for his kMwn constiturional 
bonhomie, and the imbroken harmoay of their Cmndsliip, Sed^ck 
proceeds to dispute his friend’s identification of the older fossil- 
f^ai'ing rocks or llussia with the Bilurisn system. The new name 
Permian, from the ancient Russian kingdom so-called, jarred up<m 
his prepossessions for all things English, besides setting aside ia 
our 01m {^almozoio series what he consiaerod a far more perfect 
type for comparison with the corre^onding rocks of France and 
G^tfiany. The Silurian system became in his eyes no longer a 
vhiioiophio sriieme worked out on principle and defined by 
admitted fteta; bit ^‘Siluriabecame a region undefined and ex|^^ 
sible— capable of absorbing within itself, right or wrnngi alt neigh-* 
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bonring oountriea which bad with it any coininnnitT of character 
or language,” This ia now an old controversy wbic& any one may 
aee oloaed hj reference to the Inter editions of Siluria,^ or to the 
writings of Lyelli PbUlipSi or Rrasav. But for tlio study of 
character the episode is one which- de.9ciTe8 to be kept alive. 
Another subject on which much independent light was thrown by 
Sedgwick's researches was that of slaty cleavage. In the same 
introduction lie recounts the diilkmltios thrown by this intricate 
problem in tbo way of his analysis of the rahcosoic rocks. As 
a genoral conclusion he mode out tlio cleavage planes to bo the 
result of a cr^'stallino, and not of a merely mechanical, motion. 
Modified as his views have been as well as expanded by ktetr 
study of thia class of phenomena, to him bclonp the credit of 
having made good at least the basis of facts on which tlio problem 
rests tor ultimate solution. 

The bent of 8odg wick’s intellect and will was towards the im- 
mediate and practical, rather than the theoretical and more remote 
aspects of natural phenomena. Mis energies were given to amassing 
the plain and solid facts which lay beneath his fc^it rather than to 
soaring to hrights of speculation, or surveying iii the aggregate, 
with more ambitious or imaginative students, the realm of universal 
hature. With what woula seem to inanv li dull and plodding 
step, he trod in the path of patient ooeervatitm and careful 
discovery, not exercising himself over iiiucb in great mattors, but 
heedful of every point of detail. Cautious in every generalization, 
making sure of every stage in the process of induction, he 
worked his way to wiefe and substantial rc.^ults by sheer eflbrt of 
poising and setting down his foot upon every stopping st^me 
of knowledge as be proceeded to test it and" feel its solidity. 
Of jumping to conclusions by mere quicknifss of appreciation, 
or intuitive fbreo of reasoning, he had a constitutional horror. 
Upon anything like mere theorizing in adraneo or in the. 
absence of facts ho had no mercy. With a kind of John 
Bullishness, ho turned upon tbn.se who would moke the hidden 
things or unknown tracts of nature tlio playground for a 
lively fancy, or the slage for dhowing oQf that niinblencHs or 
versatility of mind which often passes for genius. This 
antipathy of his may serve in gi*eat measure to explain what 
might be thought the undue, strictness, if not savageiiess, 
of on article upon the Vtdtfftfs of Vreatiim in the Kt/bi- 
htrgh Renew which has by common consent been as<.*ril»«:d to 
Sedgwick’s pisii. This work, provokinply va>li, and wanting in 
that seriousness and humility of mood in which matters of such 
depth and moment should in his view be approached or weighed, 
while it seemed clover and anggestive, was essentiullv crudes 
and fanciful, and was reaetited by the reviewer as an oitenee to 
liis rigid Insistence upon facts, and os insulting the severity of his 
regard to truth by its lightness of heart in entering on the 
campaign of cosmical investigatitm. It is still worthy of notn 
with what tenacity the authorship of the Vvdiffes has been kept a 
secret. It secxiia likely to go down in the h mg line <if historic: 
doubts along with the Junius” mystery. The late Robert 
Chambers, who had seen the work set down tcj him in catalogues 
without number, yet had never uttered a word of protest or dis- 
claimer, could, on his deatli-bed, bo brought by those most near 
and dear to him who pressed him with the question no nearer 
than to reply, with a twinkle of that humour which hud 
belonged to lam through liie, they all say!'* Could tho 
Edinburgh Heviewer have turned a^in to the subject with fresher 
powers, and with the light which later progress in research and 
thought has thrown upon the mystencs of biology, tlmre aro 
doubtless many points in the doctnno of evolution which would 
have be<m seen by blin in a difleroot aspect, and much that ho 
deemed worthy of intellectual scorn and moriti reprobation would 
have been allowed to call for more patient analysis and more 
philosophical respect. 

With much the same blending of care f<^r established land- 
marks and warm aolicitude for the sound ahd progressive 
culture of his favourite physical studies, Professor Sedgwick put 
forth his IHeooures an the iStudiee of tM UninersUgf which grew 
from a College chapel sermon, preached in 1832, into a substun- 
tial treotiae— -tbo fifth edition, in 1850, extending over three 
hundred pages. In his later matter ho returned to the controversy 
about spontaneous generation, transmutation of species, and similar 
points upon whioh the Vediges bad dogmatized with a freedom 
which seemed to him to war against Scriptural and moral truth; at 
the same time ho stood up stoutly aginnst what he considered 
fanatical objections to tiie study of physical sdence, and in favour 
of the entire harmony between aaturiu law and the divine rule in 
nature and morals. With his attack on materialism in philosophy 
he comUned strictures upon tha utilitarian school of ethics, which 
gave occasion to os sharp a rejoinder from the pen of Mr. Mill, in 
the LomUm Remew for Apxu 1835, reprintedi in Vol. L of his 
Riesertaiunu and IXetnerione. Allowing his opponent to be no 
mere college pedinti nor a bigoted, albeit an intemperate, 
partisM of things as thmt aroi Ur. Mill oonoludes himself to have 
proved by his omidsm tm the Cambridge ntefeisor's name and 
reputatum ace his oojy daima to be heard on such a subject, dis- 
pntiw his deflni^ of the utilitarian system, and maUog light 
of Ills powen of reoaoniug and expression. It cannot iSis said 
that phuMonliT in the brood or comprehensive sense of the word 
was the &Id for tim true eKeieke of SedgwieVe talents, llie 
powm of atwyals, and of oo-ordinaticin of foste' end principlss, 
whether m pbyMOj^jw efli^ negumioa, were enboxdiiiate In 
liim , to the results Opmmoa sense, or rest^ upon 

receivedend immemon^ stuhbom cense^i^ 


of his nature lent some force to his eritic*s. sereas^c saying that 
he was one of a class who never take the trouble to set 
before themselves fairly an opinion which they have on aver- 
sion to, it must be pleaded that the fault lay fn no want of 
candour or of devotion to truth, but in tho conotitution of on 
intellect which was vigorous and dear rether than deep end 
many-sided. Solid more than brilUuut/ patient pud accurate 
rather Ilian quirk and for-mrliiTig, his intellect waa of the- 
cInHs which furnishes good teachers in detail rather than maftef 
spirits over tho upper realm of philosophy. In the chair which 
he held till his death, discharging its active duties’wiih all but 
unabated energy till withiu the hist two years, Sedgwick was- 
emphatically in the right place. Clear and vigorous in ex- 
position, kindling tho onthusiusm of his class by the gonioUty 
of his manner and his evident lovo for his subject, unfailing in 
Gourtesy and altenlion to the dullest or most trying of hispnpSv 
Professfir* Sedgwick has made for himself a memorial m the 

f ratoful recollection of generations of Cambridge men such as has 
ren douied to many men of distinctlou in University life more 
brilliant or varied in their nttainmenta, as well as more conspicuous 
in their fame. 


AS ECONOMICAL PROBLEM. 

A CONTItOVBllSY has recently been raging in the PaU Mall 
Guzeite which illustrates rather curiously on econcnnicid 
fallacy remarkable for its oxiraortlinary vitality. It orimuated in 
a reproof administered to Mr. (ioldwlu Smith by the able writer 
who uses the signature Mr. Gold win mith spolte 

of a rich xnau consuming the income of six hundred poor 
families.” If thia means anything, says ** W. li. G.,” it means 
that a nobleman who spends 30,00011 a-year consumes an amount 
of sustenance which would maintain six hundred families, ** Of 
course, ” adds “ W. K. G.," ** Mr. Goldwin Smith does not really 
think this, or would uot think it if he gavo himself time for re<*- 
fiuctioii.*’ Kefiection would show, in fuel, that the nobleman by 
spending inonc^y on bread and meat maintains the butcher and the 
baknr and all the labourers dependent upon tliem. After giving 
various illuHtrations, << W. It. G.” asrerts that, ‘‘whether a mao. of 
30,000/. a-ycav spends his money lavishly or inresli it aagnei- 
ously , it isequallv and necessarily employed in remunerating labour ” ; 
and be cuds by the RMcrtion that these are “ hackneyed ae well as ob- 
vious considerations,” and by expressing surprise that it should be 
necessary to suggest them to “ so competent and accomplished a 
thinker SM Mr. Goldwin Smith.” Hereupon arose the controversy of 
which wo have spoken, and which it is unnecessary to follow in detail. 
We have no desire to enter into the irrelevant question whether the 
concluridns drav/n by Mr. Goldwin Smith were right or wrong, or 
whether his assault upon tho rich man was justifiable upon moral 
grouuds. But we will consider as carefully as our limits will 
permit the precise issue raised by W. R, G,” ; for the doctrines 
which ho advociiteSy whether fallacious or otherwise, are to be 
met with in a groat variety of shapei^ and a right understanding 
of them is of priiuory iinportouce to suy-sound views of econo- 
mical quostiuns. 

Wo begin, however, by remarking that " W. B. G.*' is radically 
opposed to tbo highest anthority ju Political Economy. He says, 
as wo have in so many words, tliat it luakes no ditferenee to 
tho labourer wlicther a man spends his money lavishly or invests 
it jndirioiisly. Mr. Mill, on the other hand— and Mr. Mill is fol- 
lowed by the great b^y of orthodox economists— maintains tiiat 
demaud "for commodities is not demand for labour ; or, in other 
word8, that wheress a “ lavish expenditure,*’ by which we presumf 
is meaut an expenditure on luxuries, does no good at oil to tbs 
labourer, a judicious investment is so much more put into the 
pockets of tl) tt labouring classes. Mr. Mill's doctrine seems to some 
pco(ib to have a paradoxical sound ; and yet ‘‘ W. R. G.” certainly 
niaintaiua a still more startling paradox. Ho appears to say that 
it makes no diflerence whether a rich man pitches hb money to 
the dogs or spends it in making railways. ^ The spendthrift, the 
man who distributes all his meaus in charity, and the judiciouf 
employer of labour ore all precboly on a level ; and tnis ia^ ii 
It. (t.'s” view, a ^‘beautiful arrangemciit of Frovideiioe;” 
It sounds at first sight more like a very immoral fatalism. Stirsly 
it is no complimeuc to l^videiice to say that we are 'under sn 
invincible necessity of producing the same good to our neif^boiue 
whatever our mode of managing our property. Are the nwletaan 
who ruins himself by hoise-ramng, the nobleman who builds him- 
self a sumptuous pame, and the noblaman who reolaimB a waste 
province all to be reckoned, so far os economical coosidemtioni 
ore conconied, as equally useful members of society P Surely this 
is a very hard doctnne. 

We are indeed tolerably familiar with W. R. G.'s ** themy. 
It waa frequently expressed by Pope. After describing the lavish 
expenditure ” of Thuoo, supposed to lepresent the Duke cl Ohandos, 
the poet adds:-— 

Yet benos tbs poor are dothed^ the kuagiy .kd, 

Hrelth to hiusreirand to Jib Infants bread 
The Ubonrur bears. Whst his hard heart denies 
Hb ehsrltsble witty suppibs. 

And Pope’s ioctriue, which is identical with W. It was 
expanded by Ms^gville Into an ingeniovs. ».>phistry 

S umied all the aUest thinkere of the eli^taenth concur'. '”hat 
oetrine, si-fte simplest terma, was that eonsumptiop was eox^a- 
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lent to demand f«r labour. Miindeville— wbow irhost, hy llio 
■way, has wTitleii n very clever letter to the VnU Mall Gazette*^ 
pushed this theory to its logicnl extremes. JIo says that, useful 
as the Rfforiualion has been, he doubts whether it^^hns done more 
good to trade th»u tho invention Of hooped petticoats; and ho 
maintains that the tire of London would probably bo found to 
have done os much good aa harni| if wo could coniparo tho com- 
plaints of the snflierera with the rejoicings of tlie many inasouH, 
carponfors, and bricklayers whom it set to work. The argument 
wiKs po perplexing that oven tho extraordinary acuteness of 
Berkeley could suggest no hett(;r answer than that in the long 
run virtuous peopl\^ roirsumcd more than Uio wicked. And tho 
aiiniu theory crops up whenever the Itoyal Family is attacked by 
‘some dcmoa'atic shopkeeper for not si«ending more money in 

encouraging trade.'* 

To explain the nature of tho argument, wo will venture to 
mako a simple hypotUesia. Imagine velvet to bo edible, feo that a 
coruin ^uaniity might cither bo Worn by a nobleman as a state 

dre», or might bo vuwu for Urcakfftst Ijv six liundred fiimCios. 

TheOyif the nobtoman syMciunticallyf-penjs acerttuu partofliisiu- 
como on^ velvet, he may cither convert it to his own use, or dis- 
tribute it amongst his dependents. In the first case ho will be 
the only perj^on benefited. The whole result of tho labour of tho 
volvot-mnkcrs will be to add .a certain amount of splendour to a 
noblefnan*s costume. In the second case, the saino labour will be 
employed in the same way to provide six hundred families with 
bi'eaktast. Obviously, then, it ^uiild bo a simple cxprasHion of 
the fcu:t to say that the nobleman consumed the breakfast of six 
L’undrrd familicH; and “AV. It. fr.” could not deny that the ex- 
penditure in one case l*‘d to purely seltish plea.suro, wliilst in the 
other it provided the .'support of a considorublo population. Now 
to adapt this case to tho reality we have only to suppose that one 
nobleman pays A certain sum for luxuries, whilst another spends 
tho same sum by dLstriluitiug it amongst liis dependents. In the 
first case a ccrtoiu amount of capital niid labour will bo told oil’ 
to produce the luxuries demanded by the nobleinnn; in tho 
second case the same oinount of labour and capital will bo told 
off to produce the bread, bacon, or beer, denuinded by Ijio poor 
redpionta of the charily. It is impossihlo to maintain that tho 
Labouring class does not benctlt to tlio extent of the money wliieh 
formerly caused luxuries to be produced, and which now causes 
the production of the ine:in.s of subsistence. Then: is of course a 
third case, in which our imaginary nobleman does not give away 
bis money, but employs those to whom it is given in some useful 
labour. In this case an addition is made to the capital produc- 
tively employed. 

Thus, so far from all modes of expenditure being e<iually profit- 
able, there are three well marked stages. In the first, a certnin 
part of the whole energy of society is employed in producing com- 
modities destined to give pleasure to one man ; in tho next, the 
same energy is employed in producing commodities destined to ! 
aupport a number of idle people ; and in the third, it is employed 
id suppdrting people who are themselves adding to the total 
'Wedltnof the country. AVhatever part of a nobleman’s personal 
expenditure is devoted to mfuntuioing servants or other dependents 
10 of course added to the demand for labour, though of unpro- 
ductive labour; but whatever part is devoted to mere luxuries is 
necessarily spent upon himself, and so far may be rightly con- 
sidered os consuming what might otherwise maintain a certain 
number of poor people. 

The ordinary fallacy arises from a very simple cause. People 
do not observe that everybody spends bis whole income in one 
way or another— for we need not consider the old practice of 
putting money in a stocking. Tho Cuvontry ribaud-makors 
complin that the change of fashion leaves them unemployed. 
But they do not perceive that tho money which formerly kept 
them at work now keeps somebody else at work. They are really 
ariring, though they do not perceive it, that they shatBbo 
employed instead of, say. the bakers; and they therefore 
fancy that ibe interests of the labouring class at large are being 
li^ured, when the real fact is that tho demand only changes the 
durtribution of the funds employed in supportiug labour, and not 
the whole amount of those iuntls. And hence it is inferred that 
to arimiilate consumption is equivalent to encouraging producUon. 
The productiou remains constant, but in one of the above cases 
luxuries are produced, and in the other case, loaves. Still more 
natural and still more unreasonable is the coniplaiutagiuust saving 
instead of eponding. Whatever is saved is epent, and is spent 
more usefully to the labourer. Whether it is directly invested 
by the owner, or left in the hands of a banker to be in- 
vested by him, saving means the employment of more labourers. 
The .money ia now spent in making railwavs, or draining land, or 
in some other productive oxp^iiure. There Is an additioual 
demand for labour and an idditioiml production of commodities, 
la short, ii; this as ia almo^ every economical fallacy, the error 
cqnaUts ia looking at the immediate result, and not tracing out 
the complex train of consequences which ia aet up in the whole 
intricate network of society. 

W. K. G.’s attempts to escape these eonelttsions are not 
veiy felicitous. First, he asks if a rich man spends his money in 
gratuitous disiribution, would be be consuming the income^ of 
^elabourers^ Certainly not. Aswehave just shown, such expen- 
dilsfore would be econouucally to their immediate advantage, how- 
exeit W it) ultimate results. And therefore Goidim Smith 
uhbtttv. hu\e;aid, <iol that the rich man cousumi^bai that the 
fiftik man and hia- per. onal dependents consume, the income of alx 


hiindnnl families. With this correction the assertion is perfectly 
accurate, and is not root by “ W. R. O.’s ” statement. ‘‘It may 
powibly be,” adds " AV. U. G.," that tho rich roan would spend 
Ilia money more benefioially if he employed hie labourers in re- 
claiming waste lands than m making carriages. Wo add that lie 
would spend it more beneficially to himseir if be emplored them 
in making carriages thou doing nothing ; and more beiioficially to 
the labouri'rs— so far ns the immediate results are coneerneo^if 
ho employed men to do nothing than if he spent the money 
on luxuries. Finally, a writer signing himself ‘‘Catollacti- 
cus”. asks whether national expenditure on an arm be not 
a consumption of tho means of the poor. No, says “ W. R. Q.,” 
fur an army is a necessary condition of the security of labour. 
This i.<4 quite true, and would bo relevant if “ Catallacticua” 
bad proposed to abolish the arnw. But from a purely econo- 
mical point of view “ W. K. 6. ’a ” argument ia irrelevant. 
The qiu‘ 9 tion ia simply whether, other thinga being tho enmo, 
an oxponditiire on an army in not dud acted iVom tho meaus 

of tho poor mon. The immr on our pnnapW » pLdo. The’ 

military expenditure is simply a case of expenditure on unpro- 
ductive labour, using the word “ unproductive ” in an economical, 
sense. That is, it is hcttttr for the labouring classes than expendi- 
ture on luxury, and worse than expenditure ou productive labour. 
Ill so far ns -the taxes are raised from copital, or discourage the oc- 
cumulidion of capital, its immediate economical effect is injurious ; 
in so fur as they tiro Tai.4ed from tho expenditure on luxunes, it is 
btmoficisl to the labouring classes. An army, therefore, is, as com- 
mon sense tidis us, a burdiMi un the country, though it is frequently 
a burden worth bearing. 'J'he United States would be poorer if they 
insisted on maintaining a million of men in arms, though it may 
perhaps be ossentiully necessary for France or Prussia to keep up 
such A force in view of ulterior consequences. But nobody can 
deny that the mointenanro of tho vast military establishments of 
the Continent is a severo drain ou the resources of tho countries 
which 6Up;>ort them. AVere “W. R. G.’s” principles well 
founded, it would mulco no difference whether tbo same stima 
were spent in making railways, or in keeping pp armies, or in 
buying pictures. 

Wo con only say, therefore, that “ AV. R. 0.,’* in spite of his 
undoniablo a^MitiMiess, ha*t fallen into econoinical paradoxes greater 
and moro pernicious than those of Mr. Gold win tSmilli. And wo 
may conclude in his own language, “ All these are liaekneyed as 
well AS obvious considerations. It should not have been needful to 
recall them to tlie recollection of so competent and accomplished 
11 thinker as” “ W. 11. G.” In saving which, however,* we 
neither deny nor osaort that Mr. Gold win 8mith may have made 
worse use of his truths than VV. R. U.” hsM made of his fallacies. 
Our only object liaS beeii to decide which is right on tho abstract 

a iicstJOD, without a.<king what false inferences may be drawn by 
logical people fiotn true principles. 


THE DIVORCE COURT. 

T IlEllF is an ancient fable that Jupiter m<ido men and women 
in pmrs like Siamese twins, but that they grew so powerful 
and presumptuous, and gave so much trouble to Olympus, that he 
had to cut them in two. Ever since each sex has Lm quite enough 
to do to keep tbo other sex in order. It would appear from tne 
records of tne Divorce Court that there are a consiaerable number 
of married couples in tills country who are quite disposed to fidl 
in with Jupiter’s views. The Divorce Court has already used up 
a couple of judges. The second broke down under the pressure of 
his work only a few months ago, and now his succe^ir is already 
dying out almut the ovcrwheliainfr amount of business constantly 
pouring into the Court. Sir J. llannen says he really does not 
know how he xdll be able to cope with it He is getting on so 
slowly that he has almost begun to despair of clearing off tbo list 
It is like counting the sands, or filling up a bottomless pit Every 
day fresh causes are added to tho rou, and every term there is a 
longer and longer list. Tho Judge bos done all in his power to 
economize time. He has cut down all superfluous forms, and 
works 08 fast as be can. He takes his seat earlier in the morning 
and rils later at night than cither of his prodeoessdrs used to do* 
And yet he is able to make hardly any perceptible impression on 
the ffood of business which la continually pouring in, and which 
fairly swamps the Court The energies of a ringie judge cannot 
keep pace with tbo busy wickedness of the community. If things 
go oil in this way (the Court will have to sit day and night, 
and tboro must bo relays of judges. The double shift system 
would seem to bo wanted at the i^pcr end of Westminster HaU 
even moro urgently than in the Welsh ^UiSries. The present 
condition of this unhimpj tribunal certainly deserves attention. 
Out of a list of 243 woree causes without juries, only 50 have 
been disposed of, and there aro 27 speeial jury causes and 44 
common juiy causes besidea As all the jury causes are contesM 
they will necessarily occupy a good deal of time. And all this 
while new Causes are continuiuly being aet down. The lodge, if 
his present At Of despoadency eontinne^ may perhaps bo tempted 
to give up even the long vacation, which in a race wl^ Iom 
married couples certainly places him somewhat at a disadvantagei ^ 
Tho ^ ^ kind of double-bsnelled affair, coinbinimr probate 
and divorce basiite8B,and there is a good stock of ^bats work on 
hand. The new practice of giving costs out of the estate 
in almost every case of a dieted will can hardly Aul to 
produce an enormous incroase of litigation. Xt mgy no Ihlm 
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BOme poq>l6 oat, or otbm who think thSy should have had 
mors; and diaappoiatad relatiFes are nlwajs prone to saspect the 
eaiiitj of the tiuitator or the genuinenosB of tho wilL For the 
eoko of social harmony and domeAtie pc^ace, it is not desirable that 
litigation about wills should receive eiicouragomout. If costa 
follow tho dedsioDi there is a certain check on rash and reckless 
suits ; but if coats are, as a rule, to be paid out of the estate, there 
is no reason why every will should not be fought bv somolMy or 
other, there being always a chance, however slight, of getting 
something, and no danger of losing anything. The race of specu- 
lative attorneys is not yet extinct, and experts are always to be 
had when there ia money to pay them with. AVith costs and fees 
guaranteed beforehand, tho lawyers and mad doctors should have 
a nice time before them. An appeal will probably be made to the 
Oovernmout for an tuaroa-so of judicial power for lliui Oourt,^and it 

will be an appeal difficult to resibi Tbreo judges for the Ui VOrOO, 
Probate, ana Admiralty Courts would make the ordinary work com- 
paratively easy, and would provide an efficient Appcid Court, 
mstoad of the farce which now goes by that name. 

'When the Divorce Court was fin^t established it was calculated 
by distinguished authorities that perhaps there might be as many 
as from eighteen to twenty casei in a year. There were more 
cases than ttiat to begin with ; but this was siippcKsrd to be only an 
accumulation of old domestic troubles. There must be a good many 
wretched people, it was said, who could not afibnt tho luxury of 
going to the House of Loids, and who would naturally be eager 
to avail themselves of tho cheap and handy facilities of tho Divorce 
Court Dut when once these arrears wc.ro exhausted, tho 
ordinary course of businesa would bo found to be modemle 
enough. This pretty theory has long been blown lo the winds. 
Year after year the number of causes bus been continually in- 
creasing, and at last there is an utter deadlock of business, 
suitors are, growing mutinous, and the Judge publicly confess 
his despait Wo cm fancy the vast cloud of sinuers and vu'tims 
overllowing the Court, filling Westminster Ilttll, and stretching 
up Parliament Street olmost to Charing Cross. It is an interesting 
question bow far the existence of the Court and the facilities it oflers 
for separation have had an effect in attsacting suitors. Tho late J udge 
Ordinary did not hesitate to declare that in his opinion the possi- 
bUiiy of freedom begets tbo desii'e to be set free, and that the 
great evil of a marriage dissolved is that it loosens the bomls of so 
tnany other marriages. There can hardly bo any reasonable 
doubt that the Divorce Court has a tendency to provide itself with 
business in this way. When people feel that they are bound for 
life, they naturally tiy to make tho best of each other, and to 
ncUust the yoke in tho easiest manner. Bui tlio possibility of 
release iti apt to set the mind brooding and scheuiiug on the hope 
of it. The number of coses in which the Queen*s Woctor inter- 
venes would seem to bo increasing, and the appearance of the 
Queen’s Proctor implies of courso a pretty strong suspicion of 
collusion. Bomo light might possibly be thrown on tho working 
of tho Court if we know the number of roaopearances there. 
Thore are, wo fancy^ not a few cases of divoicod husbands 
and wives trying their luck with other partners, and finding 
tlicir way back ^ tbo familiar tribunal. Sometimes the same 
couple have got married again, and, making a fresh start, 
have fancied themselves the hotter for it. There is a tradition, 
bolonjnng of courso to quite other days, of a cose where the re- 
unitea couple defrayed tho expenses of a second honeymoon 
out 'of tho handsome damages awarded to the injured but for- 
giving husband. One of the most touching passages of Thackeray’s 
finest novel is a picture of the forlorn wretchedne^ss of poor IjOiIy 
C lara when she tied from her brutal husband with her only friena. 
All the sisterhood of friendship was cut off from her. She scarcely 
dared to look out of the windows of her new home upon the world 
lest it should know and reproach her. It may be doubted 
whether tho of the present day have quite such a dismal 

time of it. There are almost enough of them (o moke a society of 
their own— ^a sodety which has its grades and circles, and holds 
up its head in ita own fashion. It might be supposed that 
ally one who had pOASod through the experiences which end in a 
dtcree of divorce would be diraoeod to hang it up, as tho tiiip- 
wrecked voyager did hie dripping gown, to warn him from tempting 
fate in the aaitie way again. It is probable, however, that in the. 
minority of oases a new match has been aiTanged before the old 
one is mken off. 

It would perhaps be too much to expect that, in the face of 
these unsavoury records, tho British Fhnrisee should abate any of 
bis seV-righteousnesBor congratulation that he is not as other men, 
uot as those wicked Eroiich people or those Frco-love Americans. 
It is true we are still a good way behind Indiana, wheio' divorcee 
ore 8^ to bo IsBued at toe rate of some two thousand a-year. Our 
»J*titer straitiaced as yet, and we have not got the length of 
AUttprlsl^ dlvdSM for any cause which the judge may happ^ to 
V Nor are we diaturbed like those poor French 

fom wxUi mctfbid oontrovendes as to whether it is not hotter to 
. JdH M ^^thful wife out of hand. Very likely the liord Chani- 
borialn win object to "Claude’s Wife ” beiiigsbot on the English 
stagik WonMUage things, as we fancy, In a much inoro decorous 
certainly m • staeli hmm Wneta-Eko. way, thouftii debiiutda for 
damages ate latW jeofa^ out of ihal&ii. The comi^ocM '«f 
diveatee may poimWv in tune^ ^ good effect. It maV some* 
Ufhat check the trade in nastinwtt for vmich tbo newspapers find 


their materials in divorce trials. l>l>^ces by the hundred 
must surely pall even upon the most morbid appetite. Tbe chroni- 
des of this unsavoury tribunal scarcely beur out the picturea of 
a certoin school of fiction in regard to the cotnnirative morals 
of tho different classes of society. Tho hero of ttiese scsttdab^is 
not always a lord, or oven a lord’s second cousin. We do .not 
find that the upper classes altogether monopolise tbo alteatiOM 
of the over-worked judge. Certain newspapers, it is true, do 
not foil to make the most of any scandal or the gpreat that may 
crop up in this way; and the peerage and bamnetsge eq^ey 
the privilege of having their misdeeds and misfortunes^ to 
say nothing of some oilier accidents, reported in detail for tbe 
edification of the multitude. On tbo other hand, tho working 
classes do not trouble tho Court very much. Divorces sUB cost 
more money than they can afford, and the marriage tie liea so 
lightly, on seml-detafbed couplerof their class, that it is hardly 
worth their while to a}*k the Court to undo it for them. Tbo 
records of the Poor-law and of the police coiirte tell how frequently 

in thid sphere husband and wife are U)iuid;iiving[ apart ; and too oflea 

thoir respect for marriage is shown in a weakness for bigamy. It is 
tbe middle classes, the respectable, sanctimonious mimlle classes, 
who mainly keep up the steadyguing busine^tsof tho Divorce Court.. 
We have heard Scotchmen ai]guo that the statistics of illogituaacy 
in the North attest conclusively the superior chastity of tiio 
population, and wo shall hardly* be surprised to hear a similar 
explanation of tho throng of mgldle-class couples in the Divorce 
Court. An expert in these matters is said to have pointed to 
drink and mothers-in-law as the chief agents in bringing 
about that condition of conjugal affairs which is apt to 
end in decrees nisi. A rough and ready generalization would 
perhnps lead us to the concluf^ion that disasters of this kind seldom 
hiippeu without faults on both sides; but it is iuipavdblo to abut 
our eyes to unpleiisant symptoms of a somewhat dangerous de- 
g)*ndation of moral tone, and disposition to make light of the 
obligations of mfirriage and tho sacred union which it involves. 
The operation of the Divorce Court may perhnps servo as u wanuog 
against tho agitatioiiH now in progrm for destroying the unity of 


marriage, in regard both to property and kmbi.ip. 


THK ELECTI03J OP THE SWISS FEDERAL COUNCIL. 

W E have marked with pleasure that more' frequent uotiees 
of tbe alFairs of the Swiss Confederation have of late been 
given in certain English quarters, and that a remarkable im- 
provement has also been made in the demo of intellii^Dce and 
iiccurm^y shown in such notices as have been given. The tele- 
grams, to be sure, remain hopeloos ; the general reader who goes 
no farther will still be tempted to mistake tbe cantonal amurs 
of Geneva for the aflalrs of the whole Confederation. But, for two 
or throe months past^ vciy reasonable accounts of Federal matters 
have appeared in places where, to say the least, th^ apueariuieo 
is quite a new thing. It would perbans be rating ourselves fou 
highly if wo wt!re to vouturo to bint that wo may ourselves have 
him Homo hand in this happy reform. A gentle admonition., un- 
pleasant ns it may bo at the time, does aimetimes work impiove* 
ment in tbe long run ; and if the admonition should even go so for 
08 to take tho shape of a kind of meUipborical tundiDg, it may 
even be the more deeply impressed on tho memory. Our wiA 
fororatbers grasped this truth, though the particular application of 
it might HAVour of injustice, when they caused boys to m whipped 
at the beating of boundaries, and sometimes also on other solsmn- 
occasion.H when it was wished that something should be speofoUy 
kept up in tho public memory. No doubt^ when their turn came, 
they would have tlie Milisfactloa of handing on the traditum by 
whipping tho buys of another generation ; and wo shall be neitbiv 
Bomirised nor gneved if we should some day see the whejesomo 
pmcess which we cannot help thinking we have set on foot 
emrried on a little furtlior by the hands which have first profited 
by it. Anyhow wo have a pleasure in seeing t^t the avoirs of 
the ono republican state in Europe, perhaps the most sucemsfui 
republican state in tho world, tho state where the oldest and tho 
newest elements of political life may be seen working to- 
gethe,r aide by side, are at Inst drawing to themselves some share in 
English attention. We shall not become less attached to the form 
of government which the events of our own history have ^von us, 
by studying the uttmly diflerent form of government wbirii tho 
events of their hibtury have in the liko way given to a kindred 
people. It need shake no man’s loyalty to an historic luouarehy of 
England if he learns tlmt the citizems of a republic are ni^t {ilways 
enf^ed ih cutting one another’s throats, and that doniocrocy 
docs not, as a matter of course, ctirry with it the coiifo>cation ••£ 
privato, or even of corporate, property. 

It will be rememliered that the elaborate scher.io iV? reform 
of the FederalgConstitiition which, tiRor debate'i throughout 
the winter, passed .the two Houses nf the Assembly ^<*$1 Mart^h, 
was thrown out both by tho popular and cimtonai vote in 
the likhmitum of Hay; that is to say, tho people gave tho 
conservative vote, the vote that things should stay us they 
were. On this in the autuuiu followed ■'he gonerni election, 
and tbe general election issued in the ivturi’ of a National 
Couticil in which there is a strong rovisionist iiifijority. 'iboro 
m'T.y at first seem to be 'omo inconsistency i?- tliw, as if iJi • 
people repented of their ^■ejetJt^on of the .sche'o’ q»^ Hat 

the election of a National Council whose mfyority is revi''»ust 
proves notuirig '■>! the kind. What it docc ou»vo is liov/ com- 
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pletely tbo Inst Assembly throw itway its own chancos of auccosa 
by insisting that the iJDpular vote eliould bo taken w ffiobo. 
liiooo who were alxsolately opposed to any revuion on any point 
must havo born a small tiiinority in tbo ciiuotry as well as in the 
Assembly. What men did object to was to bo called on to decido > 
by n sitig^le vote uu a heap of proposals on all mauDfr of incouffruous 
subjects, some of which they apprtived, nnd HOinc of which they 
disapproved, Kncli of the various proposals, odncattonal, 1e|;ab 
military, finatidal, and etrictly conslitutioual, would have had a 
far better chance of being curried, if it hail been put by itself, than 
tbo whole scheme ^ad when it was put as a whole. All who 
objected to any part of the scheme naturally vot«^ against the 
whole. But in ro doing they in no way pledged themselves to 
oppose nil revision in every shape, and tfioro is theitifore no in- 1 
consislency in a nation w^hich has njei lod a particular schome of i 
revision immediately electing a National Council the inajbrity of j 
whoso members ore pledged to a rtMieiion of sotne kind, but not ; 
necessarily to a revision of the bume kind as that w'bieh has been ‘ 
thrown out I 

The state of things at ibia momi^nt ia this. The National , 
Ooundl, by a majority which may be calU d uuuiiimoiis. since only I 
one member voted against it, has niidrcs.sed .the Fudiiriil CoiiiumI, 
requesting them to bnng lorwnrd a scheme of reiision b.‘fnre the 
Assembly, 'pmtisail. The thing bogini afro.'^h ; the llxecutivo 
Oovemmcnl ia rcquesti>d to uuike what propdsuls it plcoiics, with- 
out any rcfcrcnco to what bus p:t>scii. A inodciMte scheme of 
revision will be safo to pUbs l ho Assembly ; and, if it is pul in such a 
shape that men can vote acparutely ontho several heads of the 
scheme, there scorns littlo doubt that it will bo aocepted by the 
peoph) also. But all this will not be done jii.^t yet. It i.s not likedy 
that the Federal riovcniniciit will propose anything .till another 
session ; ao thei-e is plenty of time for men to think calmly over 
the whole matter. 

But what W'e wish specially to speak of now* i.«r. not the possible 
action of the Fudernl Council which has just been elected, but 
the Federal Council itself. The two chief Federal Ckmimou- 
wealtha of the world were engug('d about the same time in deci- 
ding in what bunds the exwutive power of the Union should be 
placed for the next legal term ; in the one case for four years, in 
the other for timio. But the dilTerence between the two processes, 
botweeu the election of the Auu^rican rreaident and the election 
of ibe i^wiss Federal Council, is as marked as ina\ bo. They agree 
only in Ibis, that the executive elected must, under all ordmary 
<circumstnnce.<«, go on for a term lixed by the law, hu! eannot go on be- 
yond that term without a fn>sh formatl oleciion. In this the two 
Federal executives are dij^lingnishcd alike from Kings who stay on 
for the terms of their natural lives, and from Ministers whose term 
of pc»wer may bo cut short at any moment, or may be prolonginl for 
any length olf time, according to the directly or indirectly expre.>sed 
will of the Legislature. But,' b<»yon(l this, incro seems to bo no Uhe- 
ness whatever between the way of appointing the executives to the 
two Confederations, and not much between their duties when they 
ore appointed. The American exocutiyo is a single man; the 
Bwiss executive is a Council of seven. Students of constitutional 

S oHtics have piiinted out how the Swiss arrangement at unco 
iuders the Oommon wealth from making the most of a great man, 
mid saves it from the degradation into which it might £e led by a 
•mall man. But, as things go im in the world In goneral, and c.^^peci- 
(tlly as things go in a state .*>0 placed as Switzerland i.«i, it is perhaps 
worth while to give up the chunco of being ruled by a Wiishingtou 
in order to bo quite ^afe ainunst being ruled by a Fierce. Then 
again, a fdngle-headed President must have something of a Ministry, 
hocause he emmot do everything wdth his own hands ; and such a 
Ministry is apt to grow, in a soil of underhand way, into the posi- 
UoQ which the Constitution meant for the Fresideut himself. But 
in Switzerland the Federal Council is a Ministry ready made. 
The actual maiiagomunt of the departments of 'state is rc^y 
in the hands of those whom the Constitution eutrubt.v with 
nomeTi But the main dilTerenoo is in the mauiier of clrction. 


wholly of ihoir own devising. The Federal Ooimoii Is elected, 
not by the people, not by the Oaatuiis, not by special elector^ but 
by the J^^gislative Assembly itself the two Houses for this pur- 
pose voting one body. And the mode of voting which is ch(HH»n 
IS one that gives every member the fullest opportunity fur voting 
for the men whom he huncstly thinks the best. In Eiigloikd, wo 
should probably have soiuo proposing of candidates; each member 
would vote for n list of seviio, the lists being in most cases lists 
ananged befoi'ehitud according to parties. In the Swiss way of 
voting, each of the seven seats in the Council is iillod supiumtely ; 
and for a candidate to be elected he must have an absolute majoniy 


£vavy one knowa that the Amcricttn President was meant by the 
founders of the Atiiericnn Constitutlnu to he elected in one way; 
but that, as amattor of fact, he ia, without any change iu the l.'.w, 
'Without Aliy breach of the law, elirted in quite another way. The 
founders of the Constitution thought that the liCglslatui'e or peo- 
ple of each State would really choose those whom they could beat 
«trust to elect a President, and would leave them freely to elect 
him. Experience has shown that the election of Electors has be- 
•ceme a mere farce; that the choice of the President is really 
deotded by the popular vote, and that the only result of the form 
of choosing intermediate Electors is — whether wc think this a good 
or a bad thing — that a President, after all, may be chosen whohos 
not A nninerical migority of a people in his favour. ^Add to this the 
necessary consequences of a popular vote taken throughout a large 
county'— namely, the party struggle in its extreinest form, and the 
Airthef consequences of caucuses and con von tious,|iie strong cbnnco 
that no party will find it convenient to bring forward iU best man, 
the certainty that many men of every piuty will, for the sake of 
party allegiance, vole lor some one whom they do not think the 
bast- mao. And when the i^esident is elecM, be is, ns being him- 
self the result of a popular vote, as much the representative of the 
peo| 4 v as Congress is. The executive and legisbitive powers are 
set up, as it were, on two equal pedestals, as if on purpose to 
soggest the thought of rivalry with one another. In the Swiss 
system all tlmse d’andvatitagea ore avoided. Tre founders of the 
Bwisa ConsritutiMn, while they made the two llousi^ of tbs 
^issetnbly so closety stter ^ he Auisricai^ iniKlcl added an Executive 


of the incmiHM’s voting. It is therefore possihlo that two 
or three votes may bo taken before each vacancy is fillod, 
and il is plain that, in the first voting for the first place, it i.-* 
opi'rt to every member to vote for the man whom ho personally 
thinks the best of all. If bis favourite is elected, he has still hi.-^ 
other votes for those whom he thinks next iu merit ; and if his 
favourite fails, ho cun judge from the result of the first voting 
whether it is worth while For him to vote for him a second time. 
Thus, at (he late election, December o, the voiin({ for the first . 
plai*,e gave an ovorwhcliiiiiig majority tor JleiT Welti, the JSundejh 
jmmdtuit of the last year. Ue polled 126 votes to 33 divided 
among twelve other caiulidates, among whom the highest number 
of votes given for any <me wus 9. Those 9 were given for Heir 
Soberer, a inomber oV the outgoing Council, followed by 6 votes 
for C»*!0&ole and 5 for Schenk. The election to the second place 
shovvfd a warm contej>t betw'eeu these throe, the votes given being 
7^, Schenk 43, Scherer 25, boside scattering votes. Hero 
is no nb->oluto majority, but on a second voting Cdrdsole comes iu 
with 1 22 votes, with *26 for Schenk, and 1 1 for Scherer ; the third 
voting brings in Schenk, tho fourth brings in Scherer, the fiftli 
brings in Kniise], who had not uppcivred m a serious candidate 
till tho fourth voting. Ll is ovidont (hut nil this tiiiio there bus 
been no serious i>nity struggle. MemlaM'S of the old Council, to 
none of w'hooi tlu re was any serious opposition, wore ro-elocted, Oio 
only qu6Htiori being as to their relative merits, perhaps as to which 
was least opposed to the opposite side. But on the sixth voting 
there was a roul n^md- up tight between parties. M.Challet-Vejiel 
of Geneva, a inenber of the outgoing Council who had been 
strongly oppose<i to tho late scheme of revision, was opposed by 
M. Borcl of Neulchatel, a revisionist. The first voting gave 
Ohallot-Venel a mujiuity, but not an absolute majority : he polled 
65 and Bot'.l, 59; while 45 wore divided be twetii other candi- 
date's, tbo liigiiti-t boing IleiT .\nderwei 4 , with 2 j. On the second 
toting Borel had 1)0, Ohallet-Vonel 73, $ only being thrown 
11 way. For the seventh plai*o thei*e was a struggle of the same 
kind between Naif mid Anderwert, which ended in tbo election of 
Null'. There were a few meuihers who went on to the end giving 
scattering voUw which could not help any cause. The result is that 
tho old Council is re-eleeU'd, with the exc'cption of the sub- 
slilution of M. Borol for Challct-Veuel. The only otlier serious 
tittein])t to tlirow out a member of the old Council in the nerson 
of Herr Naif has been unsuccessful, and it 11 to he notoa that 
tho nrnpoillou between tho German and the Homance-speaking 
nicmbcrs of tho Council is k^pt by the substitution of a member 
fhim NeufchAtel for a member of Geneva. 

This is iin smiueutly fair way of voting, and it showed tho good 
sense of the Assembly when it determined to cleave to it, and 
threw out A motion for voting by lists. In an Assembly whei’c 
there arc nuuked parly divi>ivms, the list comes to a mere voting 
ftir the Liberal or Conjervative ticket; in an Assembly when? 
party divisions ur ' not strong, os in a Court of Quarter Sessions, 
there is a naturr unwilllngricss to oppose a list except on very 
strong grounds; its proposer therefore has au unfair adyaotoge,aud 
may take the As-imnuly by surprise. But in the Swiss way— 'not 
that it is at all distinctively Swiss— each man who votes can vote 
purely according to his own convictions, modified by what the 
course of the voting reveals as to the chancos of the candidates. 
If a few members steadily persisted to the end in throwing away 
their votes, it only shows that no Assembly is wholly made up of 
wise men. 

But far more Important than the mere way of voting, which 
can bo altered at any time by the .\naoinbly for the time being, 
are the relations which the constitution establishes between t]pc 
legislativo and the executive power. They are wooded to one 


ns thf^se of the American Preaidoat and Congress. But then the 
Prosident and Congress may easily become rival powers; they 
stand apart from one another ; they never meet face to face; the 
President has a modified veto, which may lead to disputes between 
him .‘tnd Congress. But the Swiss Federal Council is, as we haveseen. 


men will be chosen. The Federal Council has no veto on the acta 
of the Assembly, and its powers in several other respeota axis less 
than those of the American President; but, on the other hendj the 
Federal Oouiicillote, though they cannot rote, may, and oiUn do, 
attend and speak in either House of the Assembly. In thU way 
the relation uetween the l.«eghdsture and the &ecutiv6 seems to 
be thoroughly friendly and confidential. The LM^ature is never 
tempted to vote this or that way, not because it is in iiseV the 
best, bat because it is likely to keep in or turn out a certain 
Ministry. The Executive, on the other hand, cannot Infiltteiice 
the Legislature by the threat of a penal diMolationf • ISie fidendly 
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ralatloiia b(»tvai>n the two briuichcs nro shown in mich cases as 
the pment, when the Legi.8kturo, tliuujrb each House is fully 
competent to take the iuittatlve in kyuslation, mks the Fklem 
GeuiieU to give it a proposal to distfuaa. This is the obvious 


he was about a mile distant from her. As be approached 
h« saw, by the help of the bine light, the people soreamiiig 
ami struggling on oeclt, 'fhe ship was stoking* 
full, and tliere was no siiffiuieni help at hand. Tho cutte 
* *• had sunk. 


thing to do, w^n the Assmnblv has itself chosen the Ffcd«r«l **“nt hor but bolmv it got up the *"*P •JJ5* 

Couneillocs as being tlie most likelv people to make proi>oaal8 Th** boaie crew could w;c the ship settling down, and tna peopi 
which will be worth diecussinj?. ibuiling about, and could hear their e rtes for help. 4i»^ 90 W on 


It is surely no small wurk fur any Oouatitntion to have brought 
two of the three hrauchos of the Uuveniuieut into such harinonfous 
working. The weak point of the Oonstitutiun lies itf the 

-&ivd branch -«the Judiciiiry. Any ii«w scheme of 
ntoMm must specially d(Mi* with that, and it must, before all 
thisig<S hinder Ac time of both Ex.ecutive end lifgislature being 
any longer wasted on miiltera which ought simply to go to a 
judge aM a juiy. 

TiiK DtJX::KN::s5 coi-LI^^iont. 

A mong shipwrecks and disasters at sea the loss of the 
eiuigrotit ship NoHlij/ieti will hold a foreiuost place. The 
awakening from secure sleep to inirainent dnuger, the. confusion, 
thedevoucu of some to duty, and the seKishness of others, the 
appsareot nearness of ht*ip that came n >t, the burning of un« 
reg.^irded signals in a crowdud ruailstt-ad -'Ull these cirQiuuHtaiice.8 
compose a picturp of almost unequalled tiTror. It has been well 
shown how, if cider biid been kvpt, the ship ini;rhL have been saved. 
The expedient of strehlung a s^iil over a holt- iiaa carried many a 
daiiif^cl ship thousands of milns in safety, and in this caao it was 
only neccKSiiry to check iho influx of wultw f ;r the few hcuirs 
of -night. .l!he want of some specially appropiiatpd for 


off 

ten m?n from the rigging, conveyed them to (£e cutter, and. re- 
turned for more. Oilier htlp airivcd, but none came.iu tiros to 
save tho greater number of passengers, who perished when tba 
ship went down. I'lie signals ought to huvp been swm and under- 
stood by ftoine of the Vi^sseN anchored iidur, and if asfdstpnec bad 
biurn promptly sent many more lives in^ht have been savad. 
Hut it must be owned that forty-live mlnutefL was a brief ■ time 
f ’f help to cotiio. It is ilifliciilt to believe that toe steamer which 
(lid the miscliief was not culpably mismanaged; and if .she re- 
mained acaworthv, shit coiiM have saved the crew of the vessel 
she rfostroscfl. ff the olfcuder was, os suspected, the MmUo^ 
It is kiiowa that she wim able to make her way , safeW to 
f'ailix. Btriiinei-s trarei^e the ocean af- cabs drive al>4ig 
Street— that is, without any couception that satliug-vemla in 
the one caw*, nnd pcdeatiiunn in the other, have any right to 
he nriywlierc. It in matter of common knowledge .that, with 
I a heavy vve^toily wind, I)angene.-8 Iloadstead will be full of 
I ships, and a sf earner traversing that anchorage is bound to expect 
' tt* find vesM>lH in her path. ' It in pnssiblo that this t^ueatJon, 
like otht-rs, hiw two sides Jp it ; tmt we should thmk that 
the steamer could not acquit hervclf of groa ^ negligence. 
In pi'uportion to the sympathy that has been excited for tl^ 
rictim? will be anger aroused agAinst tho authors of this 


urgent danger bus betm lemarl^vil upon ; 1)01 it has been j CHlainitv' if thty disc)(wo themselves. It is highly improbaUe that 


us^, at lunst in p'letry, t'l that gun tiring, if not hostile, 

oonTe 3 vd an appeal for help. Tho blue iightn which were freely ' 
burned couveyiHi in the mind of a cruising pilot the idea that one 
of his craft wa.h wanted very nnuh, or, as he expn^eW it, -that 
something extra ^ wan going on. The same idea seems in have 
faintly stirred tho miud of the watch on board a ship which was 
anchored at toe distance of only three hundredyards, but, not being a 
pilot, the watch troubled biiuM lf no further about the matter. Botno 
help came, but ciot enough. Tho anchorage was full of ships and 
ovary ship bad boats, and the loss of three hundred lives by 
drowning in 8Ui*.h a place is us if a man were to die for lack of 
surgery in Savilo Uow. 

It scorns as if the proverhial d.'iiigers of the* deep had not been 
dimiiu.'^hed, hut only liltcrcd in chanicter by civilization. Thero are 
more ships nt i^ea, and tliereforo tho clianee of by candess 

navigation becomes greater. In a moment the captain of a titider 
niuy^in I hiiuself eallud upon to di.-^plnv qualities which would adorn 
tliO brightest page of the history of iiie Itnyal Navy. Indeed the 
mcrchiiut cuptaiii has to coiiteiid with a spociaf dilliculty, fiir 
neither his crew nor pss’ieugcrs can be restrained ittider exciting 
circumstances from condurt which the di^vriplia*^ of a man-oi- 
war prevents. It is a p'cnt support of tlic authority under which 
you are placed to know that you iiiuy die if you obey an order, 
but certainly will die if you disubey it. The occurrence of such a 
calamity, distressing ns it is, nisy afford Ci^uiifort to those slannists 
who pcrpetiinlly aunoiince that our naval skill and spirit are 
p^’tinct. OircuiiiHtiinccs occur in the most tnuiquil times to call 
for iht!cool ooiirnge which furiiicrly wun bn tiles, and the quality 
]:s UHimlly forthcoming. The expres>ion of Her Maiestys feeling 
111 tho death of the brave Captain Knowles uiuy call to mind the 
Hues:— 

Niov (ickI be Mitli bJiii, sidd our King, 
t?iiux) It muy no beit^^r be; 

1 triiMt 1 bAvi> wjrliin this rt ulm 
Five liunilred ms good nn he.. 


they will he ablo to avoid detection, and if the^» expected to (to 
this 111 * making off, they committed at once a tbolish and wieked 
net. *Tho rf.‘ck)ci!S conduct of powerfid steamers is a growing 
enuse of danger to siiiling ships and titdiing boats, aiid no eflbrC 
ought to bo .npiired for tho detection, iin^ if possibie, for the 
piuitehment, of such offenders. A ship anchored off Duageneta 
ought in ordtiinry weather to bo safe, and it is mtolorable that 
danger unforc.«c*en and inevitable should arise from the mere 
caprice of a steamer to whom all tho sca is open for her ooum\ 
it may not bo practieabln to do niore than raise an eatery against 
those w'lio ought to pay both in purse and person for too de- 
struction of a titic ship find three hundred lives, but the common 
sentiment of humanity cannot be disregarded nor tho voiro of 
conscienco stided among tliOMO who have done this deed, if the 
caplam of the. offending steamer be alive, his existence hence* 
forward is not likely to be enviable. How many times better to 
hare died like Ciiptaiu Knowles than to live like the captain of 
this steamer ! 

An iiicidunt unii<;ua] in our ago end country occurred during 
the terrible interval bctw'een the ship receiving the blow and 
siiikinp. In order to enforce his order to save the women tlwt, 
Captain Knowles drew* a revolver, nnd not only tbreateued to 
shoot the men who crowded into tho hoate, but actually did shoot 
one of them. This man, having narrowly escaped a drst ball to 
bis bend, received a second in liis knee, and now lies at the Hover 
Hospital. He is a single man, and was going out to Tasmania as 
A labourer. When he felt the shock of the collision he .cama on 
de<;k, and worked with tho other passengers at the pumps uis^. 
they saw that the water wits too strong for them. As ho|| 
Toniahed the confusion on deck iticrca-sed. But amid all was 
heard the voice of Captain Knowles, who, having seen Ills wife 
into one of the boats, stood at tho wheel giving directiona for 
saving life. The womf>n first ; Til shoot the roan ihot daves^ fo 
get into a boat.’’ The nnrrntor of coiirso alleges that he waa not 
the tirst to violate this order ; but when other men entered the 



old sterling nictal of our race iinderlivs its uiodern polish. The 
devotion of Captain Knowles irapn.'sscs wa more from the pathetic 
circumstance of ills parting from bis iiewly*niarried wife. I Jo put 
hor. into a boat) nnd ronst have felt that he could hardly hope to 
see her again. Thus pence produces the incidents, but happily also 
tiro courage and endurance, of war. The scene on board the sinking 
ship was s^ngely compounded of heroism and meanness. Yet 
the ** navvies ” who struggled for plm'os in tho bont.H were capable 
under other circumstances of cool disregard of danger. If each 
man had had a distinct duty, he would probnbly have done it 
faitlifony, end herein this mournful incident of ‘peace only too 
truly represents what ocenm in war. Why do men stand firm at 
one time and run at another P la it not because Uiey feel, or do 
not feel, that stead fastnoss is likely to serve some useful purpose? 
. j 5?® evening of Wednesday week there wore two or three hun- 
•rip* St anchor off Dungeness. The prevailing westerly wind 
was toe cause of thiii lencro aV asliitiH. \m li'Ail*. iiif.MMiMA it 



^ riding-Ughts of the v^seU, but at 
other times the mn and hail which foil hid the li.rhta. Ills 



of being drowned. So he kept hia place i 
life, lie states th, at the Captain would have shot another mon, 
but the pistol mi^Si?d tire. Before he could ofter further resistance 
the boat was tilled and cast off, and rowed to a tug-steamer which 
had just come up. Hardly had the boat g(4 alongride when by 
the rt*d light w'hicrh the steamer burned the tigure-heod of too 
yoiihfivt^ WHS seen to sink slowly under water. The crowded 
stern rose vp iu the sea, nnd wi th a rush inn mound almost iimne- 
diately disuppi*ared. The tug picked up thirty-four people. If 
she had arrived earlier, it seems probable that she might have 
rendered etiicient aid. But the tragedy was too rapidly arcoiu- 
plisbed. 

We hoar so much of international arrangements, that p«*rh.apr( it 
may not be too much to expect that civilized couiitrifs v'i!2 arrive 
at a common understanding as to the punishment of n rit*w st>rt of 
piracy'. When a steomor comos into collision with a sailiog-veiiml 
the usual rule is said to be to moke clear off." Aiany " musing *' 
vessel has thus beeireent to the h<>tte)in, and none left to tell the 

. mi. x . .. dot*.s not know tlie name of the 

afterwards absolotel*/ (!vrt:un 
he knows that lie lifls pie- 
served his own professional reputation. * Until .i vtriiigent luw is 
enacted by general consent, making it a serious offence to left\e a 

* 1*? .* i-v j *. as 

vessels, 
to 
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littlo purpoiM) that we supprofiR piracy and kidnapping in tke 
Kotiteru Ocean if we tolerate a inoro outrageoua form of moritimo 
atrocity* witbiu bi^ht of our cooBt. 


MK. SPURGKON OS FORRIGX RKLIGIOX AND ART. 

M r, SPURGEON’S record of hia foreign experiences appears 
to have become an annual inatitution at the Metropolitan 
Tabeniacle. AVe can quite conceive that it forma a pletuung in- 
terlude in the simple preaching of the OoRpcl,” which bo 
dtM^larea to be his peculiar " gift> and an appropriate sequel to 
“ the gigantic tea-party which mot in the afternoon in the lower 
buildings,*' and ad^umed at seven o’clock to the Tabernacle to see 

tUe great pimber appear In tlie character of~wo aupMa we 

need not apologise for quoting hia own nccouut of himaeli— well, 
of a goose.'* ^ Mr. Spurgeon began by nasuring hia heorerd that 
•‘to him to deliver a lecture woa the sterneat of all toil that ho 
never contemplaM it *witliout pain, or began It without boaita- 
tion, or finished it vrithnut thinking he was a fool to attempt it. 
and ^ould be a greater fool if ho over attempted it again." Still 
ho liked to do it now and then ns on exercise of Christian 
humili^; though his gifts lay entirely in another line. When- 
ever hia heareie anw a goose flying they might way, ‘•That ia 
exactly like Mr. Spurgeon when ho ia delivering a lecture." In 
abort, notwitbstonding Lis love of C^Jhriatian humiliation, “ ho never 
would have given tno lecture at all, but that the placards 
announcing it and other arrangements were mad<f in his absence 
we suppose we are to infer, without his sanction. It would he rude 
to contradict Mr. Spurgeon, even if we felt any temptation to do 
so» and it is only duo to him to say ihat, wbatcrer other merits his 
toctiire may or may not noasess, it certainly possesses the merit of 
jiistifyiug to a remarkahle degr<ie his own preliminary descrip- 
tion of what wis to bo expected of it. Rut even this solitary 
njcommendation ho is too modest to lay claim to as exclusively 
his own. “ Lecturing on one'.s travels no wad ay h, oven if one was 
up to the mark, waa rather a puzzling task, when you just got into 
a railway carriage, were whined to the end of your journey and 
got out Again, and that was all you knew about it." What sort 
of it IS when one is not up to the mark his bearers were left 
to infer from what followed. Probably some of thorn may have 
agreed with him, as certainly will many of Iris reisers, that “ it 
is most absurd." One chance of being able to confer some 
•‘sparkle and vividneas" on his recolloctions had indeed for a 
moment suggested itsidf, but--for reasons which Irij expUnations 
only render the more mysterious— it unhimpily passed away. 

He hod been in hopes at one time that the brigands would have 
got hold of him, but " ovoii that fond hope of puaslble aasassinatiem 
was cruelly daknad p> the ground, for troops accompanied the 
expedition, and as there was no chance of brigands, he refused to 
go." What expedition is intended, or why the troops acoom- 
^nied it, is not very clear. It cannot menu the expedition to 
Italy, for Mr. Spurgeon was alrti^y there; and if no planned 
aotne particular expraition with a view to enlarging his exiMriences 
by A study of brigand life aw natturel — os seems to oe impmad— one 
hardly sees why the milita^ escort was not declined, fir are we 
to understand ttiat the Italian Goverumeut insists on manifesting 
its new-born zeal for freedom of conscience and gospel truth by 

* :iog a' guard of honour on the illustrious pastor of the 
Iropolitan Tabernacle whenever he visits their couotiy P Be 
that as it may, the desired encounter with brigauda which might 
have supplied “something entertaining " did not come otT; “ every- 
thing was reduced to the commonplace level of a railway carriage, 
on hotel, and perhaps on omnibus, or a cab or two," from which 
we infer that, as a general rule, the train set down Mr. Bpuigoon 
at the door of hia notel. 'With such 'ionteriala to work upon 
what could be achieved ? JSr mhHo nihU Jit, Not even to the 
greatest orator la it given to make a silk purse out of a sow’s eA. 
And' yet Mr. Bpurgeon, as we have already observed, did make a 
very remarkable di.«>oourso — that is to nay, n di.S(!Ourse which 
remarkably illustrated his own felicitous simile of the experiences 
of A flying goose. 

The lecttJror b^gan by deprecating a sovere rebuke administered 
to him on a former occasion by a learned writer for saying nothing 
about picture's and statuary, which it waa assumed must be 
Interesting to any person of education and taste. Wo must confess 
to a senm of bewildered curiosity as to who the learned writer 
can possibly have b^cn who was anxious to hoar Mr, Spuigeon’s 
crftic^xna on the Italian picture galleries ; and we cannot help 
thinking that the lecturer showed more wisdom than his critic, 
if less than his accustomed ineaKure of Christian humiiity, 
io refuaiDg to gratify eo inexplicable a wish. Our opitiloQ 
of hie dism^tion would have been higher still if he had 
persevere in that refusal, without troubling himself to explfun 
tho maeoni^ the suffldency of which would have been taken 
for grknfi^ by aH who knew anytblng about him. However. 


he h 'A e^plamed th^iu, and in a manner which fully justifies 
the closing comment of the JOaffj/ Mws reporter, that “Ills Iso- 
tui'C was marked with all hie old eloquence, humour, and ibm of 
application." More than all, we should have heou to 

say. ft was possible, Mr. Spurgeon thought, to site topibiacb 
of these things, and in fitet hotook very little interest in tiiem 
himself. '* After walking ddAot more than twenty miles of pic- 
ture gnllcricR, one did not want to^alk down twenty miles more; 
and after one h'M* socn tho po^'tralt of n uuin twenty thousand 
times, it began • get rather stole." We have vainly racked oni 

g: 


brains and our memory of the picture galleries of Europe to 
discover whoso portrait Mr. Spurgeon can have seen twenty 
thousand, or even two thoiiaand times, unless indeed hia refhr^ 
eiicc is one which, being on leas familiar terms with sacred ponm- 
ages than .himself, we had lather not specify. That he waa 
heartily sick of seeing just tho same thing over and over amn ” 
we can quite conceive. Mr. Spurgeon’s artistic eye is pnmablv 
about ns correct as the musical car of the man who mistoolc 
“ God save the Queen " for the “ Head March in Saul," and the 
twenty miles' promenade of Italian and Belgian picture galleries 
must have been a vorv vain repetition indm to him. htowever, 
it supplied him abundant scope for that hnmour and force of appli* 
cation which so enchiintod tlie report of the JOaify Mws, Last 
v<»Ar the Ictctiirer war oxtremoly forcible in hia comments on “ tho 
Virgin’s milk,” And he has vaned the application this vear hy 
some equally appropriate critidsms on “ the Holy Famiiiea and 
Vir^ns^* that he saw in diiferent picture galleriea Untortonately 
they did not enable him “ to form any conception of what tho 
“ Virgin Mary was like," but, on the contraxy, rather confused 
him. “lie had seen her as a Frenchwoman, a Dutchwoman, 
a German, a Spaniard, an Italianwomon, ai^ last of aU, ^ he had 
soon her as black as soot on announcement received with loud 
laughter by his audience at the Tabern^e. And then follow 
some higiily refined and appreciative critidsma on the flaying of 
St. Bartoolomow, and SuRonnah and tho Eldera^ and then a 
long comment on tho martyrdom of “St. Sebastian, stuck 
full of arrows like a pincuabion turned into a porcupine " ; the 
weary iteration of whoso portraits — ^we may presume in tno chnrcto 
at Venice — does not seem to have inspired Mr. Spurgeon with 
any admiration for Tintoretto, but only with a very strong feel- 
ing of dislike to tho Saint, who, ho evidently thinks, like 
Charles II., took much too long in dying. Indeed from hia way of 
referring to Butler's Tawm ^ the Sainta he does not seem ever to 
have heard of St. Sebastian before, and evidently still considers him 
a very apocryphal personage. Hia general conclusion is, that there 
is not only a great moiiotcuiy^ but an utter want of talent, among 
the old masters. The two pictures which really did impress him, 
m which wo might gaze and yet find them inoxhaustiblo," wem 
Paul Potter’s Bull at the Hague, and “ an excellent picture of a 
red cabbage," where and by whom is not stated. “ So much for 
the pictures; nobody could now say he liiid neglected thorn.*' 
We hope the learned writer who wished for his opinion is aatis- 
fied with the flood of fresh light thrown on the subject 
After having disposed of tho brigands whom he did not meet, 
and of the pictures of which ho met with a good many more than 
ho wantod, Mr. Spurgeon proceeds to make a series of discursive 
r».^flecUons, equally humorous and edifying, on various incldenta of 
his journey. Thii.<i, for instance, at the Bniasels station he saw a 
carpet lata for the Q^uecn of Belgium, vHio was going to travel by 
the same train with him, and he was quite ready to join in ahurran 
for her ; but, to hia great surprise, there wasno nurrah ; whereupon 
ho impriives the occasion by observing that, as Belgians who are 
silent are aq loyal as Englishmen who shout, so Quakers are not 
less devout than Moth^ists — ^including Baptists, we presume— 
but “ the reverend gentleman feared he would not make a good 
Quaker himself, as he was rather too nol^ for that." He 
travelled by night between Viedna and Munich, “ and therefore had 
no opportunity of seeing tho Ut'emcn Pass," whatever that may bo ; 
but at Munich he was much interested — not of course with the 
frescoes and picture galleries, but with a moveable pulpt at the 
Basilica, which bethought would be a capital thing for a Church 
of England edifice, as it might be placed in one position for the 
Ritualists, in another for ihe Evangelicals, and in another for the 
Broad Churchmen," so as to sjmbMize “tbc different septs and 
doctrines that flouiishod in the £sUfili|l|m^t*'* oMeet 

of interest at Munich was the statue m Jtmnwe 

HaUe^ of which he aeoended the interiqrintli acandle, but fidled to 
gain “any distinct notion of the statue flronl inside." Most 
visitors to Munich will probably be more than saiisfied with the 
very disimct notion to be gained from outride. But the lecturer 
draws the profound inference that theotogpLaua who go veiy deep 
into tho heart of a subject are not likely to updeiatand St nearly so 
well as those who contemplate it from a distance. It is no doubt 
by this judicious process of distant study that he baa acquired his 
* rn knowledge os “ certain theological antiquities, the 


of whom he wss forcibly reminded at Venice 
antiquities which had received their lost coat of vafi 
bofoio." And his ^ study of modum languages is UtunKn'noa- 
ducted in the same admirable and expeditious ihmW 
Geruuui language might be, os some i^ntained ([ielia'I^^lieBn 
Ibolirii enoi^ to go deep into the heart of the 
Bwoet; but to him who (having more wisely studied 
knew nothing about it, it seemed in the dead of lilgliit to b^at 
■of ¥aw, yaw, and Hoeh, hoch." Nor was Oerinsii teligixm much 
betterthan theGerman language. “At Bautzen rBptzehfl'dn 
Sunday he sitwtWDold women womhippiogidob on SiehillB".:^. 
kooeliDg before a cnidfix ; “ whOh the manliness "—Hr. 8p 
ia uriog the abstract for tile concrete^ by a well-ki 
figure of speech— waa practising with its rifle ’ 
found just now that M[r- Spurgeon had no vety 
Tintoretto's piotuieo, and was incHued to be lyrical 

aWt St Sebastian. It la only fiiirto say that 
else at Venice for which penona who do not etQ% 
principle on which he studies theology and langtmgdi 
in vain; and that ia “ the particuliir spotitt irattl ^of ftt/liaric'e' 
where the Pope of old put hia foot on the nick ( 
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• story whicli loss accomplisbed schoolboys than Lord Haomtlay’s 
youthful pTodifl[y know to he as purely fobuluos as Mr* Spuiv^ 
oonsiders the history of St, Sehaetian, However, it supplied him 
with A neat little Sonpiiiral contrast between Out Saviour and the 
present t’ope^’’ which we h^l rather not quote at len^h, thoogh it 
provoked the hearty laughter of his audience. We pass over some 
rather ramUing remarks on the decay of Popery at Home and its 


hia recent tour in Italy and a visit to Pompeii” On the lai^r 
auMeot, however, he said that his memory altogetbor failed him, 
and he therefore craved permission to rend a tetter he had eent 
home at the time to Mm. Spurgeon. All he could now romember 
was that the sight of Heicuteneum and l\>mpeii reminded him 
irresistibly of the judgment which overtook Sodom^ and 
llomorrah, the site of those cities ** having been at one time a 

jUce of i^loeura and sin.” We could w**?* »<»*«««» 

'Other places of which the same might be iitd, but which have not 
been buried under ashoa or lave. But it may be doubted if the 
Surrey Tahemaele can be comrideied exactly “ a place of pleasum ” 
•by ‘♦any person of mdinaiy educarion and taste” while the mM 
who hadnoim to Italy ia spreadi^ his wings over the pid|ii^ 
Mr. Spuii^D’a lucuofatlona on Gnruitiau art m undoubtedly 
* atrikiug, hut, to repeat his own words, ** it is possible to have too 
much of these things.” 


THE GUILD OF LITEBATURE. 

S OME correspondence in the newspapers baa brought to re- 
collection the Guild of Literatiue and Arb which, it aceins, 
still aurvivea. Many people will remember the name, but there wns 
« general impraamon that the institution had long ago ceased to 
exiat. It has a curious history, which may bo briefly told. The 
‘Guild waasAtahltebed in that year of wondem and of sll sorts of ro- 
geocratioA, iBsi. Its object was to asitet struggling or iifi- 
poverisbed men of letters and artists, and to found an institution 
where honourable rest from ardnoua labour shall still be 
Assooiaied wUh the disbhargo of eofigenial duties.” Mr. Charles 
Bickent, Lord Lytton (then Sir Edward), and some others took 
the lead in this movement. Lord Lytton presented the brother- 
hood with a meoo of tend near Enebwortti, and with a comedy 
tu five acta The tend was to be used as a tits for the new insti- 
tution, and the play was to be acted in order to provide funda to 
build it. In accordance with this ademe Mr. Dickens led a band 
of amateur actors through the country, and a oonsidembte sum of 
money was thus collected. But somehow there was a difRcuUy 
about getting the project into a practical shape. Here wns the 
land and the money, but for a long time there was no institution. It 
wns not till as late as 1 86 c that three houses wore built at Stovooage 
on the ground presented by Lord, Lytton. And after this tiiere 
was agfun a bit&. Havinj^^ got thus'far, the Guild began to suffer 
from an odd kind of decay^a decay not of funds, but of objects on 
whom to expend the funds. The houses were intended for poor 
men of letters,, actors, or arti^, hut none could be found who 
were wiUing to avail mmselves of this snug retreat Most Com- 
mittees who have anything to bestow are embarrassed by the 
cumber of candldatea pressing round them. But with the Com- 
znittee of the Guild of Literature those familiar conditions were 
reversed, and they had to set to work to seek out persons who 
could he coaxed, aigucd, or bullied into accepting their favours. 
All their efforts, however, to And tenants for tbeir houses, rent 
fme, witii a pension, and gas and water laid on, proved unavailing. 
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get clear o£ It wonld seem that the houses have remaiUM on- 
tenanted during nearly the wh<^o time they have been stsndiiig. 
The Guild continues to exist in the shape of a Committee, the 
members of .which meet at intervals to condole with each other on 
the impoasibUity of dteoovering any necessitous authors or artists^ 

and to see that ^ir funds are aaio in the bank. A proposal was 

... ^ 1 
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duties ” noiy and then to disguise Ike chanty. It was a yeiy 

f retty notion, and one can almost fancy the .s*)rt of ati»ry which 
liilwer or Dickens might have piada of it It was fitter, 
indued, for a ronumce than for; resKty. Hie novelist in 
making up his book cau move his punpets as he plvosaS; 14vlug 
puppets are more troublesome, spa so the psosDoters of the 
Uuild discovered. The ebaracteta would ifot fSiitiUi the pretqr 
framewoHt, or, if popped iu for a mihute, srere oat again dixeeUy^ 
The truth is, tiio whole idea was an absurd suaditoaMi^ Nottdw 
could be more fantastic or impracticable than a monastto sfetilP- 
inent of poor authors and artista teem licmdon, plantod wmg thn 
meadows of Hertfordshire. The poor follows to whom B was 
proposed to take up their quartern at Stevenage UmM at ihe 
matter from a hard realistic point of view. It was several tnilea 
from a railway station, there was no lato train teotn town, aid 
railway travelliiig was e:i^ansive. They could not run up to ieipft 
for diuner or the play aud back again the same ifightt ImA 

Lytton ^ Ur. lAdciDS SMJ possibly liare pcrsuiMlcU tbtoBMiim 

that, if it bad been their Ihto, they could nave puauad thtir old 
age pledmatly enough in the llomes of the Guild, smoking thi^ 
pipes together in the arbour, and clinking their glasses by tho 
firesldi). Successful men often have such fancies, and are scarc^ 
able to make allowance for the void which is left in forlorn, 
hi*okon-dowD existences. We cannot help thinking that it was just 
SH well that the Homes should have stood tenantiess and deserted. 
If they had been iillcd, just fancy whnt a colony it wonld have 
been t Tho members would all be men who had more or leas 
failed in life. It would be only natural tliat they should owe 
the world a grudge for their luterortunes, and their dironlc 
irritation would scarcely be sootlliiKi by finding themselves cut off 
from all their friends and acquaintances, and packed togetiier and 
ticketed as a bundle of failures. Thu ‘'poor autboirs” might 
possibly have become a kind of show in a dull neighbourhood, 
where tbara is little else to bo seen; Knobworth on the ona 
hand^ and the almikouscs on the other. If the money^ had been 
distributed in annuities, free from the tie of 2c«al resideiice, tho 
poor old fellows could have lived with their friends and kept up 
some kind of quiet communion with tho world of which they had 
ceased to be active members, and nobody need have been any the 
wiser. They would not havo been made conspicuous by aar 
ba^ or label, and would not havo bad the recoiieetion of tbaur . 
miifaitunea thrust upon them at every turn. It is obvious that if 
charity is to he given io artists and men of lettem, it should be 


decided 


thero would have beou a sufficient number of candidates for them. 
There mustanrely be some decayed Utenuy men still left in tiio 
world, just as there are decayed lawyera and decayed gmogrooers; 
but it maybe taken as a proof of thogenend prosperity of literatmw 
that oven its least successful piofeiaoie should ha too independi^t 
to accept assistance except on their own terms. It may beoouhted 
whether there over was any particular nccfNisity for the Guild of 
Litemtuxe. One of its objects was to enconrago provident bahita 
and lifeaaattiance. But a provident literary man con do a grant 
deal bettor for himself by insuring bis life in some good ofioe 
than by subecribiag to a small class society; and it nmaSy 
happens that those who requiro help are just those who have 
never subscribed at all One of the difficulties of providing 
special help for destitute literary men is the difficult or knowing 
what ooDstitutea a literary man. The number of proCMcnm 
writers who write books or artides nod who do nothing fa 
comparatively small. A great deal of writing is done by ba^ 
risters, cleigymen, soldiers,.wbo have quite fa much ri^t to lw 
reckoned literary* men as the prufessioiml writers. The idea 
men of letters and artiste are less bound than other men to fas 
steadily industrious and provident, and that, if they fall into 
distress, it is the business of other cltisses, as a matte 
of duty, to come to their relief is happily disappearing, A. 
clmm of this kind cannot bo substantuitM. and to yield to it 
dfiea infinitely more barm than good. A capable man may 
by hard work make a decent living iu literature, as in other 
occupations, and a few grow rich. But it is well that Uterary 


i tmnopularity of the estabUsbmeut. 
^ I weu meaning people tihat they do 
py except in accordance with some 
otwi. Ana thur was one of the defects of the 
iwfure find Art It was a novelisVa dream of a 
liiMM hpraWMiood of anibois and artists. The poet and the 
pmate^ liid novelist and the historian, the dnuuatUt and the 
•Cte who bad glv«a lifo to hia creaticaia on the stage, were all 
fa).be gathered together, to i^end their deolbiing years, under tbe 
of tbe mere i^perous members of tbeit verioua pro* 
mriona. Honourable rest from arduous labour” was to be 
nasotited with the dUoba^o of ooDgenbil duties. Tbe brethren 
wemd teve eofiatest oppmuni^ genial Inteicourae. Ocea- 
men from town would drop in vrith tbeir 
emeffibnnoee from absent friends and 
worifaTor the oU leUjokra on thesbeUl The poot would 
^ttieSi. the aetor wonld give a lecitatioD, 
wo^ tell aeme storiesi and the axtiets would 

5fTO ^ There would be a quick inter- 


market, and that they have no right to expect to he inaintamed 
on any other tenna. There is a remark, however, which one often 
heara, and at to the truth of which we are by no means clear. It 
fa said that ji ia a happy tbmgfhr lifexatuie that it has been re- 
lieved from its obUgatione to private patrons. Unquestionably it 
is a good thing that poets and historians should be able to get a 
living without having to cringn to and toady rich boobies, but it 
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kinds of literary work of great importance, but rf an ubpe^ukr 
kind, by which a man could certainly not support biinself if he 
had to deppnd solidy on the public. There is no reasou why a 


immj 
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Vat from a seiilptoT. If the patron OTpeoted the man of letten 
la attend him in aocicty, to cut jokes fur him, and Hatter him, and 
add to his importance by his puffery and smiHi y, th« connoxi<m 
would of course be dcinatlinj? imd peniicious to b!ith ; but iia long 
m the trans«iction ^ i si einiplo matter of biiMiiO'is, it ie dilfiouU to 
aee why there ehoulu U? anything dwhonoiirtiJile in a writer m-lUng 
hie work to a patron auv more than to a priiiitT. At any rate it ia 
the class of men who doTobs tbemflohtvs to the least profitable 
biancbefl c»f literature who have the atnuigest claim on Litenury 
Funds and Guilds of Literature. 


TUE OLD MASTERS AT TUE ROYAL ACADEsMT. 

III. 

TJ AVI^G im two proTious papers dealt with painters who 
-LX belong to Southern Europe — that is, to the cognate peninsulaa 
Spain — wo now turn to certain art groups or schtwls 
mioh by race and hy char<u‘tor of work pertain to Northern or to 
WMtera Euto]^ Indeed Holbein, who by the remarkable por- 
traits here exhibited first demands our notice, approaches so near 
to our shores and coinoa home so closely to our svmpathioa ns to 
be almost EngUih. The Tavo AiubaHi>adorH ’* (114), one of the 
lioblest portrait pictures extant, was painted in England, and the 
utters are English. Sir Thornad Wyatt, poet and diplomatist, in 
anmptttous apparel, looks from one side of the picture direct to 
the spectator; on the other stands in more sober garb some 
learned p^fussor. The black cap of a doctor, and also the sun-dials, 
the celestial and terrestrial globes, and mathematical instruments 
lunged by the doctor's side, indicate his calling, just as the musical 
instruments may be taken to syniboli/n the M uses to whom Wyatt 
was devoted. The uinbiguoua creatuTG in the fon^ground, which 
bas confounded the' critics, is apparmtly the bone of a large fish ; 
a set of teeth can be made out. The hands ore scarcely in iho best 
Style of the master ; though finely drawn, wnd full of character, they 
are hard, and though unusually well coloured, they are wooden. The 
•ccessoi-ies strike the eye as wondriuialy realistic j yet the details 
ibow no touch of the firiwh— a method of handling which marks 
the old German school generally. It can senrerSy be supposed 
that Holbein could find time to get through all this incredible 
amount of drudgery himself; and accordingly the picture shows the 
inequalities which are commonly incident to the division of 
labour. The panel has blackened and fallen into bad condition; 
the ten planks out of which this unusually large surface is con- 
sirucled can bo distinctly counted by tho mren cracks between 
them. This is iho most important work by Ilolbein iu England ; 
the still more important amiposirion known as ** The Family of Sir 
Thomas More *’ b»'ing uow pronounced a iwpy, tho original of which 
bas been lest. Alwi from Longford Castle, the ^oat of the Earl of 
Iladnor, come two hi.*^toric heads, the portrait of Erasmus ( 1 78^. 
and of his friend ilOgidius (1^5), a celebrated traveller of 
Antwerp. A doubt has bcca raised by Mr. Wornum whether 
these two portraits ore by Holbein or Quintin Matsys, and 
as an indubitable picture by tho latter artist, Tho Misers” 
(188), hangs close ‘by, no betfer opportunity is likely to 
occur of settling the controversy by direct appeal to intep- 
nal evidence. Gn comparing these several worki*, it strikes us 
that the handling of the ** Hiucksmith of A ntAvorp ” is heavier, 
broader, ruder, than the touch of IJvilbein. In contrast the heads 
of Eraamus and of his friend /ICgidiuM, though not quite identical 
in sUle-- for Holbein often dificred from himself— are subtle in out- 
line, delicate in modelling, rriined, though keen, in intellectual 
outlook; indeed so perfect are they ihiit they might serve as 
sample works of tho paintr^r at his heat, Accottliiigly Dr. \Vaag<'n 
says that the portrait i»f Eraamua “ is* alone worth Vpilgrimsge to 
]x»Dgfnrd Castle.*’ In the \j‘ar 1754 the picture Avas bought as 
genuine; the price given being one hundred and five guineas, 
while the companion p^irtruit obtaineil ninoty-one guinpoa. The 
emsllness of these sums can have no Ixtariiig on tho question of 
authorship, that point having been only recently mooted by Mr. 
Wornum, who may boast of having conterred* on Ilolbein tho 
singular service of robbing hiui of signal works which most authori- 
ties a*^‘ibe to him. Turning to tho historic evidence, wo incline 
to think that it tends, like the internal traits, to aubstamiato 
the claim not of the ptiiuter of Antwerp, but of the painter 
of Busle. The doubt could never have arisen had there not 
been two portraits of Erasmus to be found or accounted for. 
It is certain that the one was painted by Quintin Matsys, 
and sent to Sit ThotnuA More ; it is equally certain that tho other 
tm painted by Ilolbein, who became himself the bearer of 
the nit to tho same (jhancellor. Sir Thomas More was thus 
the mppy powereejr of two portraits of his friend, and tho 
question la winch of the Iavo now Langs in tho Itoyal Academv. 
Herman Grimm, the well-known Gcrrann critic, strenuously 
lebuts the a.^umption ihut Quintin MhIsa's is the author. Ho 
ittempts to show that Mr. Wonmm is wliofiv wrong in dates and 
to the reading of the inscription. In fact, the Erasmus portrait 
beats the signature « JohanncH HolWin, 1 523.” which must suftico 
to dedde the wsuesave on the 8uppo.«.iiiou of lorgcrv. Herr Grimm, 
however, is able to subatanliato iIua signuturp. by proof that in tho 

S r ip} ih5 portrait of ErasTniis wiia ai-tiiallv painted in Hasle 
Holbein. Hcrcover tbo letter of t lisnlis writlon by Sir Thomas 
re six years previously, on receipt of the Quintin Matsys picture, 
eorpessly states IhatKr^smus is depicted in the act of writing, 
irbicb ct lould at onci*. set lie the dispute, intiHunicU jis* the picture 
Longford Castle in no way miAAverd to th-.s ocscripiion. The 


companion portrait of TEgidius, cm a twin panel, has bees long 
awunted a genuine work by Holbdn, though the evidenoe, we 
admit, IS not quite conclusive. The picture of Krasmui, all ques- 
tions of authorship apart, is, we do uot hesitate to say, the best 
of tho many portraits with which we are acquainted at Dome and 
abroad. No face is better known ; tho scbuhurly head, the shrewd 
and s»»nrcrimg eye, the sharply chiselled nose and chin, the firmly 
set mouth, and the quiet mien of this bookish reformer are* 
familiar as household words wherever the llcformation has taken 
root. 

« The Misery*’ or " The Money Changers,” is a motive on which 
Quintin Matsys played several variations. The idea of the picture* 
now exhibited by Lord Lyttelton is repeated in ideutW or 
analogous compositions at Windsor Castle, in the Munich Qalleiy,. 
and in the Louvre. The Windsor Castle picture bas cast (to 
emifrhes rtither unfairly into the shade, and yet of this work as 
well as of its replicas Dr. Wuagen writes as follows;—^"! am 
not disposed to consider this example, or others I know of the 
same oomptisitiou, as the originals, but rather as xepetitionS| and 
cbicHy by Quintin’s son Jan.” Perhaps it might be going a little 
too far to assert that tbo work in Burlington ifeuso is the original,, 
yet we have heard the opinion expressed that the composition at 
Windsor w its inferior. CortainV in quality and mastery, in 
character and renlisin, tho Lyttelton picture la of the painter's 
very br.^t. No subject is more familiar to tlie public eye, and 
assuredly Avbeu once scon it can never be forgotten. The pieturw 
has the tt l vantage of possRSHing a telling story which those who* 
run can read ; the title is borne out to tho letter by the ranny 
couple of usurers who greedily count over thoir hen|w of gold and 
sihercoin. The scene is true to the very life, and the literal 
and illiistvc mode of setting down tho minutest circumstaooo 
adds to the As a study of character there is nothing more* 

graphic in tho aviioIg realm of art ; Hogarth has never delmeaM 
nor Dickeijs described incidents more true b) actual life. In the 
Avrinkles tho fiu*os may be read not only shrewdness but 
chicanery, not so miii*h the caution and the calculation of the 
honest trader as the stealth and stratagem of the usurer. And 
yet ‘the characters aro not overdrawn as in tho coso of a 
favonritts and oft-repeated subject, ” The Dishoneat Gamester of 
Caravaggio. Quintin Matsys lies on the frontier line which 
divide.*) sacred and secular an ; hia grandest work ia the Dehcemt 
from iho Cross ” in tbo Antwerp Museum, and no leas great in its 
way is this ‘*Mi.scr^.” The first quarter of tho sixteenth 
century, to which this work probably belongs, is an early date for 
a profime subject. I'he period of Madnumis and Holy Familioa 
bad uot passed uwn^. Teniers and bis crew did not come till a 
century Inter. Nuxt to tho “ Misers ” happens to hang 
*Th« Ale-house Door” (l8jt), by l)e Hooge, a work which, 
though little .ohnrt of perfect in technique, serves to point to tho 
abtfoluto secularization of art in the second half of iho seven- 
teenth century. As some componsation fur poverty or baseness 
of idea the Dutch schtiol oQcrfl realism, noturalism, and individual- 
ism, os iu a little gem by Gerard Dow, A Geographer at hia- 
Studios” (76). ^ ‘ 

Albert Duror and Jan Van Eyck sufFor cruel injury by tlio panels 
which are made to pass under thoir several names. ‘‘The Holy 
W'opien nt tho Sepulchre ” (.171) can at most bo but of the school 
of Van Eyrk ; the handling is alone sufficient to show the rude 
mechanif* ; that such a butch can pass muster for a mssterwork. 
says littlo for the authorities that rule in Burlington House. WV 
have alrondy denounced as spurious "A Triptych ” (160), falsely 
ascribed to Albert Dilrer; and scarcely more authentic is ** The 
Procession to Calvary” (173). A similar, if mit an identical, 
composition in Dresden is entered iu the catidoguo of the Gallery 
os **Die Kreustrugung ChiisU. Grau in Grau geinalL" But the 
Uoyal Academy apparently thinks to silence all sospicion by 
printing the words ” Painted 1527— with inscription, and the 
artist's roonogram.” As if a copyist would not copy inscriptioit 
and monogram as a matter of course, with spedsH caia. Ww 
appeal to any arti.4t or any man of well-trained eye to say 
whether Dun^r could possibly have been guilty of these bungling 
touclios. ” A Portrait Unknown” (189) seems to be ascribed 
to Diirer on sounder data. We admit that a more repulsive 
head was never put on canvas, bnt that is rather tbo fault of the* 
eitter than of the painter. Yet we have not been able to identify 
tho work. Neither wonld it be easy to prove by documentary 
evidenen that tho portraits of ” liUtber and Melnnehthon” 07 ^V 
or of ** The Electors ot Saxony ” (184), come directly from Lucas 
Cranach. portraits are no doubt to be classed among the very 
numerous repotitums found in Nuremberg, Munich, &c. &c. In the 
Manchester Ait Treasures there was a picture contributed by the 
Earl of Craven of ” Tho Elector of Saxony and the lleformen.” 
It is known that n multitude of portraits such as the tour now 
exhibited were manufactured hy mechanical journeymen, and that. 
Cranach injured hia good name by allowi^ his monogram to be* 
affixed. More than doubtful *also is The Descent from thor 
CroM ” (159), here put down, like many other pictures, at a inere^ 
venture. Van dor Goes, as a scholar ox Jan Van Eyck, could not 
have been guilty of this handicraft From what we have said it. 
will be inferred that what Dr. Waagen terras ** the Teutooie 
style ” is badly shown at Burlington House. 

Y'et Hembrandt is strong: indeed '^Tbe Lady opening tho 
Casement ” (8 1 ), lent by the has for quality and fine ela* 
boratioTi few equals at home or abroad. The nearest approiok 
to it we can recall is the portrait of the painter'# first wife Beskia 
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ID the Ca»8el GallnrY. In worhe of this diameter, vlilch I 
would appear to belong to the artii»l*8 inidiilo inunner, it i« ! 
inetruetiTo to study the coni^u inmate execution. ICenibrandt'e ! 
fimt etyle was itumpamtlvely thin, dry, and liiurd; his laU'sfc 
producU, ill iHiiitroAt. ore over-laden with pigments, and the 
aurface and texture bocome BDinewlmt botrhy and rotten. The 
figure now exhibited juat atrihes the happy mean. The colouiv 
are glowing, liquid, and translucent ; the taco is painted aolldlv ; 
the fiesh tones are enhanced by warm and transparent glazings. The 
colour is AO pitched tliut white would stand out os a crudity; cou- 
aequeutly the white of the liuon undeniress is made aliuoht golden, 
after the oomiuon practice of tlio Venetians. Lastly, we may 
note the dodgy way of |iainting details, such ns a fan, a brooch, 
and earrings. • The piguieuts are hero bmdad in positive relief ; 
and this solidity is set in opposition txi irnnsparenl ^nic.s and 
glittering high lights. But the iniitaliun ia above servility ; tlie 
execution even of the smallest circunislancH is brotid and 
peuaralized. In its way there is scarcely a tinor piece of painting 
-in the world. Young artists will do w'ell to aiiiilyse the dilferent 
manipulations now to be seen in Burlington ILiuse. They might 
pass with advantage from this larucly treated liead by Itoinbraiidt 
to the miniature “Geographer" (76), by Bow; then to the 
aaLuralistic “ AVoman moking an Omelette - (92), by Veladqui'Z ; 
thence to the severe “ Ambassadors ** ( 1 14)» % rfolbein ; after- 
wards to the stately “ Cornaro h'nmily " (146), by Titian ; and, 
lastly, thoy might end with the highly wrought “ Agony in the 
Garden" by UuiraeUe. Thus within the short range of 

three rooms is found an answer to the quc.^tioii, liow ri'pi^*tiei)U- 
tive masterft and leading schools set down their facts and gave 
expression to their thoughts ; how they arranged thi ir palettes and 
handled their brushes ; how execution was 'with them iie%er an 
accident, but always the outward sign of an underlying law ; how 
•each touch was, in a manner, part of the urti.^t hinijtclf. Hand- ! 
writing, deportment, voice, are not mo ra certain indicos of cha- I 
racier thim the touch of one of thobo old iiiub(*jrs un pamd or 
'Canvas; though dead, they yet speak. We hate dwelt on tlie-e 
soxnowhat obvious ideas becauM3 one chief use of a collective* 
exhibition of miscellaiicous master-works ia t4> enable the student 
to take a comparyitive view (if the wide field of art, tu inako a 
demonstration, as it w*ere, in the (Comparative anatom v of .art 
developments, and to determine! the \ndiiinrks which divide 
historic schools. The present exhibition by its diver'slty and its 
-even balance seems eminently well fitted tu attain these tmds. 

Tho Italianized French school is repres«mled by its chief 
.masters, Nicolas Pousein and Claude Lurraiu. “The Worsliip 
of the Golden Calf " ( 1 op> und “ Tho Pa-ssage of the lied Sea " 
(195), IxiLh from llie BqtI of Itaduor’a collection, are said by Dr. 
Wuageii to havo few equals any where, oven in the l.iouviv. 
These unpetuous and somewhat lawless cmnpositiniis may rm all 
the singular terms used by the Italian poet Marino in introducing 
J’ouabiu to Car^liual BHibeiini — “ Vcdcittc im jiiiovitue ebe a hi furia 
•del diivvolu." 'I'he pictures, as ubual, sull'er from the aggraviitioii 
•of the reds in a darkly^ primed canvas, 'i'he judgment oi Ue} nolds 
on Poussin may be justly applied to thesi? most chm'acteristic 
works ; tliero ia “gnat buntle and tuiriult,*' “ there is no principal 
figure, no princiimi light, no groups; ei cry thing is dispersed, and 
in such a »«Uile of confusion that the finds no repose any- 
w'hcre." And yet thtiC cumpo.'silioiis prove tho Kuriied Pounniu, who 
deliberately formed hi.*4 style uii tho antique, to bo studious in 
drawing and in character, and highly uiauiatio in action. 
Wo hove in a future year to see tbe puiiiter's ina^iter'Work, 
“Tho l*laguo of Athens." Alsw fruiu L»>pd Uaduofs gslleiy 
come two exquisite examples of Claude, the liiso and Decline 
of the £iomm Empire (144-1 4 7), which have been I’uspuctively 
^engraved by Mhsod and Woollet. The isaino title is given to 
two landscapes in the Grosvouor Oulicry. Tho pictures boforo 
tis are as enchanted visions ; in the one the sun ii&es on the Ray 
of Naples; in the otlnr the evening ibises over Xtufuau ruins, 
indudmi^ the Arch of Titus and the Colosbcum. These allei^urical 
'Oppositions may have set Turuer*8 imiigiuatioii to work iu the 
•direction of “ Modern Italy ” and “ Ancient Italy." With the 
ideal treatment of Claude may be oonUaHtod the Uteral tmnscnpts 
'Of VhiidoTolde, the graatest marine painter of the Dutch school. 

Vessels in a Calm " (79) is a fine study of greys in the hads, 
sky, and the sea. We must not forget onotlier masterly work 
which asserts Its rare merit, though tho panel is rent from side to 
Mde; “Ddft; River Scene, with Shipping and Boats" (206), is 
by Jan Dubbels, an artist who is sometimes mistaken for Vande- 
^elde and Ilu^htiysen. It is said that there are but two examples 
Dubbets in England — one in the collection of the Duke of 
Bedford, tho other Uie luminous liquid and Iheral coast scene here 
contribat^d by the Duke of Northumberland. 

Vaodyck is reureseiited by no fewer Uiaa eighteen portraits ; he 
y only exceeded oy Reynolds, who reaches a total of twenty-three 
^fwhs. The courtly manner of Vcmdyck is almost too familiar to 
need comment. One portrait, however, that of “The First 
epuntesi: of Southamptou ” (i 1 1), lent by the Dowager Countess 
4 >pper,^^ls for special mention os a supreme but lueietrlcious 
k - 1? placed in mid air, borne up among cloucU, and 

aoove her head descends a shower of golden glory ; a globe is 
unto ner arm, and a skull lies at her feet The drapery, though 
lamr flatting, is niaaniticeiit In the cast of its ickJa and in the 
lustre of its ocuonr. Vandy^ has here put forth all his power. 


REVIEWS. 

ZriId.EriH IIISIOKY OF GKKMANIlV 

O NE may doubt w'htfther any natural ProuchmaD is likely to 
bo jutoC now' in a fit of miuil to write a history of 
Gernittiiy. Aud if a niituiHl Fn-m'lunau is not likely to be 
in a lit fmme of mind, on ariiticiiil Fren<.bDiafi is still less likely to 
b(3 so. If M. Zeller is not a German, we shall begin to doubt 
whether Mr. Smith is an Eiigliahinan. I'he name might have 
sUhk] and looked quite iti its pluce in tbu title-page uf u iiintory of 
Germany us truly Gerinaii ua luiy tiling written by Luden or 
Waltz. But M. Zeller is dciicrimui in his owu title-page tts 
“ I'rofeSbeiir d'bisLoh'e a I'ecole iiormalo bupdrlHuro et a I'^coie 
ol^tecliniquf*, aiieieil tuUmr du Strasbourg." liero then is the 
ey : it* ia the old story of the “ Hiberiiis ipsis ilibemioxes." 
M. Zeller, jio«t because he bi u Fr»'iich-mind(»d Geruion, is fiercer 
again^ his brother Germnus than if be were a real Fi'eu(diniau. Now 
of course we do iMit deny for a iiioiiieatthat an .\Uutian who feeds us 
ft Fix'iudiinfin huh a fair (;use. lie may argue sun^ewhst in tliis 
way “ I am Gcuinau by descent, German by langunge ; but the 
pulitical ashouiatioiid of several generations ba\o miulc me French 
111 feeling ; L look on French iiieu as iny (Xiuntr^ iiieu ; I look on 
German conquerois as £ bliouid on any other coiK^uerors." All this 
is natural enough; from a corlain point of view it is reasonable 
enough ; and w^ can even go on tivdh! w that it is only human nature 
that people in .nuch a ca-st^, if they dislike an annexation at all, 
^houlii innie bitterly dislike it ihan thuse who stand towards the 
rouqu(*ri>rs in the eominuu relatiou of forc'dgn enemies. Bui it is 
ratlier ridiculous when pi^>p]o in such a case tiy to blink tho fact 
of their own German origin, aud to represeut all 'Germaus (rout 
the Ijijginuing of things as being, hiinply as Gcrnians, not only 
enemies, but monsters. Here is M. Zell'jr, a man evideutlv of 
Gennnu descent, wlifv<>e forefatlitirs, two hun<lred y col's ago, perhaps 
eighty years ago, could Jmve been French only against their willk 
A mau\vlio aright to share in all tjerman history up to some 
puiiit (if tho scveiiteiMith or oigliteentb cental y feels aggrieved 
with the course which the last events have tukeu between Ger- 
mivny and Franco, aud ho therefore sits down to appease himself 
by writing a gigantic libel ugrciiisl Germans in gonend, from Ario- 
vistiis to Bisiiiurck. .Viid wliat laakos it worse is that M. Zeller 
is nut a nierc iliit^rute babblor iu seme Parihian newspaper, but a 
scholar who has ri'od his books; who, when his passions do not lead 
him ai(tr.^y, understands his books ; and who can write very much 
to the puipoAe w'heiicrur his subject does uot atlbrd some irre- 
si&tilile teiiiptatiou to abuse of (ierni<'ins and Germany. To say 
that M. Zeller writes ids German History from a wholly false 
point of view would be to use language far too mild for 
iJie fact. Do writes of the earliest liinos of German his- 
toiy with all the fanaiicul partisiuj$lup of a man whom the 
last German victorios havo caused to t>o no longer “ncteur," 
but “ aiicleii recteur de Strasbourg." To him tho Gei mons of Cmswr 
and Tacitus lU'u barbarians delighting in blood and carrying havoc 
before them ; and the Gerinans uf all the ages since have been 
pretty much tho same — men whose sole business has been to invade 
Koiiian and Gaulish laud.-*, and, os fur as in iht^m lay, to root up 
tliuir civilization. A imui wdio writes from litis point of view', 
aud who stops almost iu e\ ery pago to revile the barbarism of 
Gennans, old and new, is not likely to write early German history 
in a fair or trustworthy fashion. 

But w’ht'U we say that M. ZcllcFs way of writing is untrust- 
worthy, we mean that it L his way of looking at things which 
makes his whole story unfair. We do not find that his actual 
narrative uf facts is iu the strict sense inaccurate, though it is 
so coloured by passion as to be somelhiug wortio tuun inaocumte. 
M. Zeller, in '^sboit, is not a shallow blunderer, but a scholar 
blinded by political fury. The volunui which he now gives ua 
goes from the beginutug of thinga down to Charles the Gteat, 
and hU treatincul of the last [mil uf his period i.s perhaps 
the most curiuus thing in the book. M. Zeller rises high uhovo 
all tho luistiikes imd confusions of mere igiioiance or of mere 
French vanity. He knows perloctly well that Charles —Karl 
as he constautly culls him— -did not speak French, and did not 
reign at Paris, lie kuous peiiectly well that the dominion of 
the Franks was uot the doininiou of modern Frenchmen. Nor 
do«*a he at all go in for tlutt other line of . treating the subject 
which has been cumuum among a certain class of French wriiers. 
We mean the doctrine according to which the Celtic people of 
Gaul were, down at least to the great Revolution, held in bundsgu 
by a Frankish — that is, a German — nobility. There is no tra^ 
of either uf these two kinds of talk in M. Zeller a book. Ills 
view ^ems rather to be that, as much may be made of a Scotch- 
man if he be taught voung, so much may be made of a G*^rman 
if he comes to live in Guul. Two sets of German £av.iges, the 
first Merwings and the later Austrasiun Kai'llngs, vrith their 
several followings, pressed within the bounds of Uoman er 
Gaulish civilization. Tbey came only to destroy but Pui^iaii and 
Gaulish civilization w'aa too much for thuin, juid it changed the 
I original destroyer into a useful w’eapoii against the srill uncon- 
verted Gorman of the East. Now it^ is ruiriifest flat iu all this 
there is a certain element of truth ; the political, social, and reli* 

1 gioua state of uiudern 1;lurupe is the result of tho coming -o* 
getber of Romau and Teutonic elcmentfc, and of ^at co ming 
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Ingother the Frankish Auj^u.^tus is the hif^hest symbol. It is to 
be noticed tluit in t)iis part of his work M. Zelhlr |;cts Iat more 
quiet| far ]e-<s abusive, than he is hi the earlier parts. Ue of 
course writfs everything from his own way of loolUngAt it; he 
catches at evi.rythin" which can connect Pippin and Charles with 
tho We^torr^ ratiifr than the Kostern part of their dominions; but 
the perversion is a perversion of colouring, Lot of mere narrative. 
Jio even avoids the fabliiuu into which htoty mid ignorant 
writers sn coiiiiuonly fall of talking about France and Frenchmen 
bof<»re the time. In the days of Charles himself it is still La 
France future. The Frank is in Ins cye.s a (lerman made useful 
for (hiulish purposes, a view not ho luucli false as cino-sidod. M. 
/.filer, even wliol! carried awiiy by tho most frantic hursts of 
modcTn political jmsston, still knows his history too well wholly 
to forget the obvious fik'ts of the roso. 

^ TUo pal 8 ia or the (jormiuiii in nil ks, oMor^lnff U. 

Ztdler, boeii that they hftvo been barbarians, savages, everything 
of that kind. They were so in the time of Ariovistus, and, in M. 
Zeller's eyes, thev do not scorn to bo much bettor in the time of 
Jlismorck. In both nges they are commuted with the higher 
civilization of Gaul, which, in both ages alike, it w'as their chief 
object to overthrow. Now, if the Genunns nro barbarians or 
savages in the time of lli'unarck, they are very much to be 
blumwl; but we cannot see that it is at all to thoir shame If they 
were harb.'iriaus or savages in tlio time of ArioviHlus. Gf coumc a 
good deal turns on what we mean hy barhaiiaiis or 8aviige.s. .Mr. 
Tylor uses each word as a te<;huie<il term with a fixed itieoiiiiig: 
he would on no aceiuint cull a barbimnn a savage, or cull a savage 
a barbarian. Mon» conumndy tho words nr^ ij.<ic‘d in a vii^ne 
way to express bomethin^r disagreeable, something that we thuik 
not HO good u^wo are oursehes, all the more if the savages or 
harUiriaiis anyhow hap}M']i to conquer us. This last is of course 
M. Zeller's way of using the word, a way on which it ifl 
hardly worth while to buy more than that it is a game iit 
which two can plav, and that no two words in any two 
languages more closely traiislat(> one another than (iapfiitftuc and 
WtiUch. We have heal'd sumethiiig of this sort before, when M. 
Guizot long ago made his famous comparison botween tho ancient 
Germims and the lied Indians— a comparison which M. Zeller 
quol«)9 with great glee. The fallacy w;ui plain at first sight; 
Uie couipurison was utterly unfair oven upon tho mere butts, and 
historically it w ns utterly wMrthloss. Supposing tho (jcnutiiiA at .a 
given time, and the lied* Indians at n given time, w*ere actually on 
a level, still the occidental likeness would he good for nothing, in- 
Asnnich as the Gormans have — wo must venture .>o to think with 
nil deforonco to Al. Zeller— shown some power cd rising abovo that 
level, while that level would seem to bo the lilghcst which the 
lied Indians were capable of reaching, ovtm if they had not 
actually gone down Iroui a lower level. I'ho most ^triotic 
German iiiay fully admit that a Oerinau of tho days of Ariovistus 
was, in all points of material civilization, very far behind a cou- 
temporary Ilomau, verv fur beliiud a lloiuanized Gaul, somewhat 
behind even a G iul who was not llomauized. Put this does not 
prove any incurable barbarism on the part of the German ; it is 
simply the nntunU result of the causes^ whatever they were, which 
gave tho Itmnnn and tho Guul the start of tho German in their 
gooffrapliical position, and in their consequent apprarniice on the 
neld of history. What the German w<ui then, the Gaul had been 
some centuries before ; it m«ay even be that At some time before 
I'cconled history tho tbrefathers of tho llomon were not much 
bettor, Italian, Gaul, German, were after all ouly succeshive 
swarms from ouo common hive, some of which were by favouruhlo 
circutusiauccs enabled to get tho start of llio others. Tho whole 
thing is a questiun of time. The Jtonmns of the ago of Camillus 
looked on the Gauls very much ns the Gauls of the ago of Cicsar 
looked on tho Germans. Tho Gaul in one eiv«e and the German 
in the other was a terrible barbarian of whom his mure civilized 
neighbour stood in not a little dread. The Usrman, occurd- 
iug to M. Zeller, is an unquiet being who cannot bo kept 
ill his uwn cuuutry, but is always going about to conquer or 
to ravage the ctuiutry of somobudy else. AVe do not deny 
that there is truth in this ; ouly, ko fur ns it is true of the 
Germans, it to its to be equully true of the rest of mankind. 
It would bo hatd indeed to iiud any nation which, if it bus had 
the cJiance, has nut done something in tho way of invading and 
dispossessing otiicr nations. As KiigliHhuioii settled in llritaiu, wo 
feel that we have quite as much to answer for on this score ns any 
Koiiian, Gaul, or Giumau ever hud. Wo enn only comfort our 
consciences by thiuUiiig that it wus a king time ago, and hoping 
that on the whole it has been for tho best, ilut wo hare ro- 
luorked that Al. Zeller alwayn tpiailcs very respectfully of that 
part of the Teutonic race whicli did it.s conquering and r.avaipng 
neyond sea. lie hiu1.s, in bo sure, that we got tamed and civilized 
by iDtorcoiiFse with tlie CeUs of our own island. We are obliged 
to M. Seller for not calling us names ; only wo think that there is 
no need for naiiie-cnlliug in the whole biiblnoss. Tho Geimuns 
simply did what the GauIs had done nonie nges before them ; if 
there was v VcHuir^vandenma of tins Gcniinu:)' there had been an 
cariier VaLkerwwahrun^ of tho Gauls. It might perhaps bo con- 
venient to Agroo all round to say os little us p(i.^Mbl6 about any 
troublesome Iberians or other non-Ai-jim people whom any of us 
found it for tlie general good of mankind to put out of tho way. 
But anyhow wo haro the nianife&t fact that, in iho fourth and 
third centiiricH befoie Clu'lst, Gauls were going about in such 
respedtttble prvt^ of ;hc world us Italv, Greece, and A.'‘w Alinur 
v^ much ill Uc: .same way in which the Givniaiis were going 


about in the same oountrios in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies after Christ. And we find further that the people of 
these countries at the earlier time thought of the Gauls very much 
as their successors at the later time Iboaght, and os M. SSeller 
still thinks, of the Gexmana. The truth is, that all national in- 
yectives of this kind going up to veiy early times are altogether- 
idle. W o liAvo all been barbarians — we say barbarians advisedly^ 
for we should be inclined to cavil at any ^Vryan people being cidled 
savages— and there is no use in thiwing stones at one onother- 
hecauso any of us, when wo were barbarians, acted like barbarians*. 
Tho real question is, how any of us have behaved in times when 
we ought to have known bettor. .It is no sort of blame to the- 
GhuI now if one Brennus sacked Home in the fourtli, and another 
Breunua WAiited to anck Dolphi in tho third, oontury bofoxe Our 
»>ra. Q'lic qiK'AlIon is about the hurtling of Spolor and WOXJXIO U1 

tlm scventcentli century after Christ, about the occupation of Roma- 
and Liibt'ck and Soarbriickoo in the nineteenth. 

It should furlhor be borne in mind that, getting the. starts 
whether among nations or in anything else, sometimes cuts botb 
w^iiys. It is not wonderful that those who come to the front lint 
should in their turn givq way to others. It is siinply a fact that 
th«' Southern races, which were once the very foremost in th» 
world, liAve given way to othen who have pressed upon thorn* 
Greece is very little positively ; Italy is very little compared to what 
film onto was. Now how about the Celts f The pure and proper 
Celts, both in the British Islands and on the niaiiilniid, have 
sunk into insignificance. The res|M‘ctab]e part of them survive iou 
tho harmless character of tiiitiqiiariun curiosities. Another branch 
of tho nice. Jives on tus a standing political difficulty to its neigh- 
bours. But, on the other hand, w'o freely grant to Al. Zeller 
that ouo of tho foremost nations of Europe— -for after all hen 
present misfortunos, it is most iinlikeW that France should cease 
to be one of tho foremost nations of Europe — is mainly Coltic ia 
blood and mainly Celtic in character. To what then does it 
uwe (I greatne.s8 vCliLcli has lasted so long, and which is likely ta 
lost longer*:' ('leurly, because it has been strengthened by what 
it lias borrowed from two successive sets of conquerors, France 
is mainly Celtic in blood and mainly Celtic in character. But her 
speech and literature are Latin, and we must add that herj^liticnl 
being is Teutonic. Frmice is Celtic as a nation ; she is Teutonic 
ns u Kingdom. Unpli-a.«ant os the doctrine may be to AT. Zeller^ 
hisiury cun look on tho kingdom of Frauce only os a fragment 
which in the course of the ninth and tenth ceiitiirieH parted oH 
from tliu great GeniiHU realm. No doubt tho reoKin why it parted 
ofli and why it was able to live on with a fresh and vigorous beings 
wuH that it n^piN'scutcd the distinct (Celtic nationality. iStill, oa 
A fact, it did so break otl^ and tho fni t tluit the politiail being of 
France was Teutonic has been as important in French history a» 
the fact that its literary being was Human. As tho Germau poeh 
sings 

Kt simul a nostro 8ecca«it Gallia regno. 

Nos prisuuiii rogni muroui horvanuM, at ilia 

Jure auo giindtit nostruu jam iieecia logi». 

Borne remarks on M. Zelicr's treatment of paiticulnr pomts of’ 
detail wo must keep for another time. When be writes os a Hcbolar^ 
and not as a frantic partisan, he fully deserves such extended 
notice. 

(7b be cuntiHued.') 


TIIR SPIRIT OP ST. l UANCIS DE SALES.* 

S T. FRANCIS DE SAJ^KS is on intelligible Saint in contrast 
with many who— we have the beat authority fur saying it— anv 
not intelligible. ** Men like Bt. Alphonso Liguori,” says iiome*a 
most distinguished convert, << are on a level very difierent front 
our uwn, and wo cannot understand them." We may assume the-* 
reader to be humble enough not to put himself on a level with 
Bt. Francis de Boles, yet, in the ordinary sense of the word, he* 
uuderstmids him. There is nothing startling, nothing hyperbolical,, 
eitlier in the thiiiga Bt. Francis Hays or in his mode of saying tbenu 
lie has no sympathy with extremes, lie uses hia own judgment,, 
and appeals to that of his reader, who, contmstii^ him with other 
writers on similar topics, comes to regard him almost as aa 
apostle of common sense ; so much so as to be inclined to wonder 
at his title. We cannot indeed study the book before us and 
coiiiparo it wirii modem popular Roman Catholic theology without 
suHuectiug that, if tho question of tho canonization of the BIshoa 
of Geneva hail been postponed to this day, ho would have reiniunea 
plain Franiiis to tho cnil of time^ Not that he was nut a moat 
rnithful, undoubting sun of the Church into which ho was bom 
his WAS not tho questioning temperament.^ It is the part of 
ordinary common sense to tnaxe the best of things as it finds them. 
Linked with high moral qualities, this temper constitutes the wiso 
man, who, accepting the outward framework of thbgs, can regu- 
late hia own course, and dircict others into safe path^ whatever ten- 
dencies or temptations external mrcumstances present. St Franda- 
neither was a great genius nor thought himsdf one, but he was* 
endowed with a natural independence of cbaractor which he saw 
no reason to quench ; he respected his own judgment, and saw 
things hy its light And it is this which nudees bis books— 
or hooks of which he is the subject— such easy reading. Our 
te.*icher and i^ounsellor is no grave abstraction, jodgiiigour case bj- 
rule uud liuo, subjecting all to the same measure; out a real maOi' 


* 'Jlte Spirit or St. Franci$ d$ Salw London: Biviagton. 
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with tlio flavour of originality evident in hia whole view of things. 
Them is in him a clear enjoyment of the exercise of thought; he 
trusts himself, tidks and write.4 as it wore in good snirits ; at 
times gently satirical, often playful, always uncoustraineu, and, to 
sum up, never bombastic, tedious, or prosy. In such points we 
jiiny' note a marked diflrrenen in the records of niah* and of female 
8amts. A strict d<»votuinnl life does not quench wit in men as it 
does in women. Tlio Hiiint repudiates less of his natural tern* 
poraineiit tbun docs his sisicr in sanctity; henco the memoirs 
of pious women uro more ponderous, unrolio\cd reading than 
those of pioua men. A W4*ight of rospoindbility, of concern for 
otbew, find ftir her tiwn soul's wcdhhulng, pvasses all intellectual 

^...1 1 M 


and now wo have a regular enclosed Order following the rulb of 
St Augustine, a thing iiltogcihiu* incompatible with my first scheme, 
according to which ^ the Slslcrs lived for some years.” AVheii 
he was chovttn to refonii roligiout* houses, be would not begin by 
adding now I’igoui’S to tho rule, aod be laid little sU'ess on austeritliW 
and bijdily mortifications (1 hough ho secrcUy used them himself), 
oiijohuug no fatale or ftimilar iict.s of M-lf-denial .save those ap- 
pointed by the Church, any nioro thuiv dispcnung with linen:— 

FrariiMH wtw con mil fed in In ilw? |ii*ii]tri»ty of fioiiiij hnri'font. as Was 

in :i f*Frt>iiii i'clii;icju*4 •• Imu- {;oiuln(ns ;«»!(•>,’* he oxcUitncit, 

** l(‘t lilt 111 ku-p tlit'ii: aUocs, ll ia tticii* licuUi ^ou uiiu»C try to i-efurm, not 
their Icct.** 



C oui nf till 

nun’s liveliness 
childishness. An unrelieved 
of all published meniurials of fomiuino piety, 
lions liavo their saintly wit, or even wag ; but, ns far ai wo know, 
there uro no fciniuuie roprosinitatives of tho class. St. Francis 
do Sales, as shown to us by tho Bishop of Bollcy, wa.s clearly 
*as bright and livtsly a companion ns many a simiar of witty 
repuUtioii. ilo w'as a student of liiiraiin naturu on tlio liighest 
grounds, but ho ined his knowledge for ainu.-^emcnt ns well 04 
cdinciituiii. Katarally wo kani'' this from one of liis uinlo 
friends r.Hlher Ihiiii from his hunnlo adorers. This friend is 
Jenii-Fion’e Camii.s Bishop of Belloy, author, wo aro told, of two 
hundred books — one only, however, still known to fame, the JSjtmt 
of J^huich do tSfileSf which 1ms fairly earned him tlio title of 
the ecrlosiiisliCiil Boswell. The same gifts of teuacloii.3 niHLiiorv,tuid 
(mtluisi istio admiration for pre-eminent cndowmeiit.4, moral and 
intellecimil, qualilicd one os chronicler of the sage and tho othm-of 
the Saint. Aiul iis no ono can suhjugiitc himself to the \vorr.iiip 
of a fellow-inru lal without somi* daiUHgo to dignity and cliarncter, 
so tho good }fiNh<)p of Melley U not without a touch of Ba^weilian 
weakiu-'KS, nr wlmi in mie insliuico iiiay go by a •woiuo luime, ex- 
cept that Die 1e:^i he applied argues in him rather im ahiioliile 
faith than an outrngcou.dv iniiiertinent cnviosily. It is while 
dwelling on the Saint’s dislike of singularity in roligintis houses, 
xmlllug ll. ii M‘iy ped,” mid on liis advicir to all good people to 
conforni \\a far a.4 poj'.rilile to the iiiaiiuer of life usnal among tlii ir 
equals wiiliout uny iitrectatiuii, that ho juukes tho lb) rowing 
confe&ision 

C'< 3 rl;iiii)y tlie llidiup iirueli.^cd whit be prenelied, for during the fourteen 
yarn I im.s under ln<« giiKlniieo. and ^tlldyi^g jdl ho did — hU actions even 
his ijo .tor*’.' .-ind worilh — 1 never could detect tlic leiiiit itpi}(3:iraTi«*c 

of iiiVc' t.iliiMi. J ^Yill c«»nfoNS ono tri*‘k J played hlin, Kverv year ho iw«1 
tu ootne atifl . t'ly with iiio for a wv:cK, ,<fud I u^od then (o ttatek liini thmn^xh 
iii Iho puiieJ.s oil piirpu'ke, fO as to ve what he did when aloiio in 
his own riio'is whetlM-r in htudy, praver, or meclitation, writinir, sitting Mrd, 
or niovuii; gjtiiv; to bed or getting up, and, iii .dual, under all Ihoac 

circuniHt'Mi' .-.s v.inii men aruMVonttu feci iiitHi eomplololy fruc from ri3.4traiiil. 
ilut I iii'\ers‘'.whiiTieluingehi8d«‘inoanour in tlicalightc^t degree; what he 
wiia ntnoiig other men ho was when alone, ond ths cuiiii#*aurc and eveiiiiKHS 
<if his mind were rf HccMwl in his bodil,v niovemviits. lie. was juBt jib digiii- 
lull when hv him.-<elf ns in !hrlargc,-.tas.'*embly,an<l wh«.ii engaged in prayer 
von wtiiihl ha' e Kiipp:i.sed that ho was lii the pFCHeiie.> of all tfic haints an«l 
angels ; he wii'^ always motionless u.s a pillar, and his eounUinnee in(»*'t foil 
of revel i neo- I to watch whether, wJicn alone, he er(»ased )iis h-g** riinl 
leant uiHiii lii^ elhow.s or ihn like; hul iio, he never vaiieil in the geiiilo 
gravity of hi-s r.\i<Tii.'il a.spect, nhich laspircd cs’cry «in: wJio saw liini wiili 
lovij aiid reveiviH-t-. 

Unjtisrdiablo as was tho cxporiiuent, w'o niiiy yet road tho re- 
.8ull wiili profit, and with tiie image of a noble cliarnctru' hd*t 


Italy ©lull'* well wlfli ft mUftion. Jlisvospi-ptfftr otlimnovpf went to tlielen'clh of checking; tlio 

^ * a . a . 1 .Mahal.' tft, Ate r C la Z a. A ■ ■ ■■. nft.lllSr.ll a lii.-i li.i..AiiMa.| ni> wt.mrt a.. l-(llna.| 


Wiis ii popular test of hoUueas, be could liken the severe General of 
tho Carthu.'iiiui.H to nbad doctor iilllng the churchynnK lu reading 
2 nsmplion 8 in the cclLs of that Oirier. ho bad a qmillHcation and a 
new reading c\er ready. Thus, one having written “ 7V«« dtali bo 
my rest for ever: Jiure will I dmcllffor I hare a tUliyhi Ihnem^^ his 
prompt comment was, (.>ije miwt choose Giid as one’s dwelling- 
place rather than a cell, if ono would dwtdl therein for overV’ 

“ It is mi iiiiqucstioimLle fact,” ho says, “ that one ounce of hinni- 
Dation und ( orreotiou from luiolhcr hand if more profitable than 
a hundredweight which is £>clf-iinposod and,diviiUtig humility of 
the will info Hcveral dogreo.<t— loving it, wishing for it, and practicing 
it, cither by seeking uccaMons for humiliation vr accvjUiny thvm 
v'Winyly whm ihn/ ariM : — ho prized chiefly thi.s Lwt; because 
tliero in moro “ idijectiMii ” in bearing whut i.s uusouglit than in 
any we cLoo ^‘0 for ouraclves, that which is scJl-eiiDseii being 
always liablo to tho assaults of self-love. 

It i.s forbidden by his Church to give the Bible to the laity as a 
manual ; but his relVivnces to it ore con£>ianr, and his illustrations 
much drawn from tho Old Tcvslameat, which \a fortunate, for his 
.«iinilc.H taken from mituro aro more curiously indepcudenl of fact 
or of the tost of e.vperiinent than one often meets with. Ilo strongly 
I enforces the pidniary claim of the literal mooning of Scripture 
I over all other iiiodoH of iuicj'prctation, allowing tho niy&lical nud 
moral to follow if not overaflrained. lie is, like all good men, 
emphatic on tho awful reverence duo to God's AVord, and, like many 
goim meu, also permits himsfdf a certain faniiUnrity of applicaliou 
which might be open to criticism iii bauds guided by less judgment. 
Thiw when “certiiin reli<rioii8 ’’ complained to him of the ignoraiico 
luid diiliioss of the Superior seto\cv tli'jm,hu first robukod them tV 
iuHiibordinatioD, and then reminded them that Ikthuim was 
striioted by own aks — an illiistrution whicli would surely havt) 
iiii.'<M>d its mark if it did not raise a smile. 

AVe arc not sure that tho ladies, secular and rol:;riou.s — with (.ho 
ono e.vccption of Miidumo dc Cbnutiil — whulaiug up>»Ti the couuscU '' 
of St. Francis witli ao implicit a rcverouct', would liiive been 
altogether gratified W the tone held towards them in the.'C 
' iutiinate iliscoiir.se$. Cidibates have nntiivally somo relatiou to the 
* taillc'.s fux. Tho wcoknc.ssos and follies of tli« sex. may well b« 
u p»]>ular subject. What do you nieaii to do/’ his friends oskctl, 
** with this congregation of women ? Surely it would have been 
better to found an Order of men. The time you devote to teaching 
these women, who have to bo told Uie tamo thing a hnndred 
I limes over before they remember it, would be better cpctit in 
. : training i;ei;le.d;i.*«ric3,'’ TIic Father’s detenco is, that ho leaves 

more di.'iimcily marked on our lueiuory. It is in hm relations j silver to bo haiidlod by tho jowidlers; ho confines 


wth this iirdent disciple, whoso weaknesses WTre os lian.H- 
pnrent to him os ho himaclf Jnia made tlicm to his readers, 
that tho Saint'.A gaiety of character comes out. Ilo anulis 
his dovolco much as Johnsuu did Bjtiwell, and with as little 
reserve. It eaino to his oars that the Bi.shop had lalteii to 
iiiiituUng his stylo of preaching, his action and pronunciation, m\d 
was exchanging a rapid dcliTe-ry fur a slow, sonorous one. 

Apropos of sermons,” ho bogins, the lust news is that vou have 
taken a fancy to imitate the Bishop of Gonoviu” AVell, and 
aHor all ho is not a bad example,” is tho reply. ” Oh, if you come 
to that,” Francis answered, ” we will grant he is not nralss ; but 
the worst of the matter is, that I am told you imitate him so 
bojly that no one can tell what you are at, and that while you 
spoil the Bishop of Bclley, you in no way succeed in copying the 
Bishop of Genova.” Going on, howeiur, to regret hi.s own 
slowness and difiicuity in finding words — ^'1 am .always tndng to 
drive myself on, but the more I tiy the slower 1 go. J t^nl and 
.1 sweat, and make no way.” AVe may perhaps fairly attributo to 
this sense^ of etlbrt some share of his objection to leng sermons. 
One of Ills rules for preaching is brevity — ” Believe me, £ speak 
from lung experience, tho more you say the less people ronicniuer ; 

the less you say the more they will profit. When a discourse 
IS too long, ^e end makes one forget tho middle, and the middle 
beginning. Depend upon it, thcro is no more detest- 
able quality a preacher can possess than todiousness.” 

8t. Francis’s sympathies, we are led to oondude, were with the 
seemkr ratW then the technically called leligious life. It was 
«not ms mtention in founding the Visitation to found n 

roltgious Urder with vowsf but the tendencies and spirit of his 

Am lie faiiDself mH, «I wn a 


hilii.'iolf, like the potter, to clay. Aurain, when women of tho 
giTJit world gather round him, lii.s frb iid wonders at thcni; 
•' for it Kcoms" to roo you never say mueii to them.” ” l)o 
you call it nothing,” be answers, ** to let thorn talk nn much us 
they will to meP Alos*t assuredly they caro more for ears to 
listen than words to reply. They talk enough for na both. i»ud 
probably they como to iiu‘ becauVe 1 am such a gi ud li.steacr ; 
nothing is m> delightful to great talkers as a palienl hearer.*’ 
AA’heii ills .<.ervant cuusiiltcd him on the. qm ^lion of iiiHiii.ige, tho 
Saint advises caution, reminding lum tint marouige ta an order 
in which profession goes boforo tho novitiate; if there \vere a 
year’s probation we sh«nild »;<*o fewer professed.” 

He wiiu a riuyer of siiyinga; probably not all of them here re- 
corded were di-signcd by him for perpetuity ; hut all leave the 
impression of a pocrtliarly singlo-miiulcd honesty. Uo*‘abhovved,'' 
fur example, the whole sy^itein of equivocation, wliich lie 
caIUhI attempt to caiiuiiizo falsohood.” In a similar spirit 
was his fiivourUe saying that ica<<oii docs not decoivt? us, Imt 
reasoning uiten does.* Jfc hold himself cut off from oil action 
in politics as knowing nothing of tho arts of lying and dis- 
Minulatioii, which ore tho mainsprings of diplomacy, and 
the most cousiinnnato points of worldly wisdom.*’ He had no 
great respect for tiicituruity as n virtue, though ho granted that 
*• nothing is so like n wise man ns a fool who holds his longm?.” lie 
himself shone in socictj’, was a teller of good slori'Jh, aid evi- 
dently could not he in company without conlribuling hh «?harH to 
its entertainment. Wo are not sure that .Timj Miller, who gathered 


.pretty sort oi man ro*ba a fbunMc and start a new Order: iu fact, crucifix between tho two. 
I have done ^ undo, and undone v/irnt I meant • that ns of old our Lord vr 



^ opposite, 

», vented bh Jisplc.xsi .ni by e^claimii g 


II • A 11 T • A. ^ ^ m AuvMfv ■ timi. fis u* wiM iiur i^tu'u. W'us phuTcd between iwo ihicvos. The 

to accompusn. All * mtendsd was to establiah a single house at I innkeeper with whoir he had not lodged naturaliv iiujuired why 
Annecy for women, wiwww . or others, without onelosura or i ho was to share so bm*d a oondonn alion ; wJieroiipmi tho loady 

-srows^ whose work raoma os TWiSng the poor, destitute, Ac.; I wit of the pilgrim answered, ''Hold your tongue, brotlier, you shall 
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1)0 the good tbiof.” The rulo of patience which served him in 
his graver h^airs of iutcrcourse, and taught hiui never to betray 
weariDOAs or iinnoyniiee at tho iiiorft ill-timed inlt'iTiiiitii>n — While 
I am doing tlii^ 1 am not requh^^d to do anythin;/ — left him 
free to aimise or be amii^l in the hours of iveivation. 

It hn.H been our aim to Imug the Saint/s ciianu'ior before the 
reader in ila lighter aspect. Though Inj Mii«l of himself that hi*-* 
life was so happy that “ soinethiies 1 iriMtihle le U tioil ah(nilil 
have given me my share l^arailise in tliis lUo, Ihr, in truth, 1 
.scarce know whjiJ ndveraity means,** thc ii' us, \\c iio-inl not .say, ii 
rovorse side «f labour, sclf-deniui, and bodily austerity. Thi.s 
peculiar happiness, wo see, i.s duo to th-' baninmy of his whole 
nntiim; we detect no contrndietoj'y leiideneio**. As ho say-i ot 
devotion that it is a liquid wlili:h iit onvo adapts itself any 
shape, 80 , whalovor might have boon his calling, and, wc will add, 
whether hnm in tho Anglican or lloimui con iiu union, such quali- 
ties and graces would huvo found an exactly iitliiig and npprupriato 
fields 


nr. cARXi:vs lads.* 

T he political troubles of Franco havo delayed the puhlicntlou 
of the formal lahi'mrs of the (>nmniis.^ion not on foot iipward-s 
of six yours ago for the cxploiMtion of the valh*/ of the Melaeig nr 
Cambodia River, with tho view o^ reporting iqK-iri tho geography 
of the little known inlerinr of the Ludo'tlbineso peninsula and 
upon tho pm^pccis of trade with the Kuipirt^ of f^hiiia and the 
Ivistcrn seaboard. The pri*parati<»?i of lle.nvport of bit*', we nro 
ghid to hear, been ttikeii actively in hand, iiad^n* tiio direriion of 
tho Minister of Mnnno and llio ( 'olonies, hy flio ^u^Yi\illg tiieiti' 
bers of the explorinir pan;j . ff the .hope at' tnaking 1 h<* .Melemg the 
great maritime i-onto of’ liulo-frhina, ainl iSaig<»n oii« of the liist 
naval and coinmerrial ports (»1‘ tin* world, law lind to he givm up, 
the great cud of tho expedition having thus bt^n prov ed a failure, 
enough has been done by way of discovery in tlie lield of 
g<?ogrttphy and the mnierial sciences to lewnid' in great mcitsure 
the enterprise of the French (roverninent iitid tie* baixliliood auid 
skill of th*‘ fwlventurcic. A .scrio:? of pap vs in tho 7icnt6 
(/<*s AFuml^.i lias at intervals during the last four y»'ard 

made tho public acquainted with much of the muiu outlint ^ and 
general re-^ults of tlfn novel onti‘vpri.-»e. They \vcr»' fn»ni ihu 
pen of Al. Louis do (hivne, u prninLin;r young uttu' be to the Mini-ntry 
of Fortdgu AlVrtir.., who had licen specially apj. i-ifod a^a secictury 
to the expedition under the ablo (diief ConniiLs-^i<»ner, M. do L;v’;r*'i- 
The^se papers — ofi.-n no more than a literal le prod notion «.f 
jounial written iimb r the pie-i.^uro of hardahip aua ]»eril, ril liiius 
on the bench of a onno^', or by niirht in a i nt uj» in iJio 
dopth of the — wore put toiadln c in .^.u-h K i.'Uu* as Ih#' writer 
could spare from tl\« prtqiarativ'ii, ji»I»uly v, ilh l.i-.eiiiihanlt Jaciiier, 
hydrogiMphor to tln}(Jominisj?io;\, of this in. ire fov.ii.il re which 
wo trust ere h*i.;.' to have an ujipoituiiitv i»f inl. -dn n^r to our 
readore. (’iit oif within tli« l.iW Uvi^ \v*ir.*», at the n-ce i-l twe nty- 
seven, by tho clfects of iVvcr coiiivaclod Miiiid th amps nf tin 
Mekong, inleii'iHii^d hy sympalliy with tJu- di »i-t« d* bi-» 
country, the able ami eaimvt writei was not 'red f-r liie .sup«-r- 
intendciicrt am} revi'ien of l!je voluwic which ii*»w Jir* lain, 
prcfiuMid by a short eiemoir fn in th .' p‘*u of his fatli.-r. . ’neli 
ianUa as Ihoso of iiiipi rfect an\iii-c;iii*5it, want i-i cooth s-al’ioji, 
and inaccuracy or w caknes.^ of liMU'^Iaiion, too ofli ii to h.i uu*t 
with, lire not thend'ore to L* laid to hi^ charge. 

What little hmi bivn known in Kuropo of Lu'is • -forming as 
it docs it jadilicil or tribal r.ithcr th.-m :i ^•eui.'-iapliitMl cx- 
pio/yoTj, c.xtendiii;;' to that pare of llio JmU -t’Jjihir-tj ])*'iiiLisiil;i 
Comprised within the river sy'-dem <»f tho ^leJ^< n.ir iVom tho 
border line of the kingilojn of (htsiihodia lo thi- Lhiiieh-o 
toriitcvy, batwceii iliu .Vonmnite l'j.jiplro on the I’lot and tho 
kiii;/dom of Itiiriiiah iiml 'JVioi.iS'-i lini provinc'-i '»n tho 

Wcjt - dale- from tho visit nf the .Jesuit Mnnni, \vlio.-e lii-tory 
of Liio-i v\iis piihlMiod ill l666. About the .'Sino liaio l«»ok phu-e 
the omhii'«v ni liif .Dutch under Nan Vu8lh«»rt, willi a view to 
makin;. ' ineiitft with llie King of peisidiating as 

Itir M the lupUaliif I’ne Iriiigdoni, callud by thcui ** vVinky.ni,*' but, 
under tie* v ■11 i dubiou-i spoiling so coninie rendorin;: 
tlrmntal uanc’s, vn to peogranl u*r.-» ni gouer.il a-< *• Lang-Lhang.'’ 
liUtigione W!i' ti nn uiveii' to the luuiiy by Maviiii, wJio inler- 
prets it to '* jm.- tiiwnof th- lliousaudclephiinls.*’ Vien-Chaug 
la held by the kr»‘?ieli t’omoii.-doii to coiuo nellre^t to the native 
pronuncbiiioii. t 'a plain (n-iw ^l.ijor-t Jeneval) W. C. MacLeod, 
who, of our own • *. h:is hjid mo.st lo fell U8 of both 
pruvinco and peop!e, b.i^ uiixi d up this phiee Lantishiaiig ** 
in hia Journal of .h tm.uv with Aluang-Luaiig'lVabaiig, 

the capital, n* the li lu-h t/oninu .-itju ininvl, of tho distinct king- 
dom of Upper Liu It \v:i^ at. L uie.'-Vrabiing that tho during 
lad gift<!il lleiiti Alouliot, tl » cfnt I'xplorcr of tho pesti- 

ferous banks of the Mekong, > I * '111 i up his life to mi attack of 
fever iu the hot fit iiMui of Tho nuiiie. of the King we 

fail to {riithfv from M. do Cavm-'?. iMirniive; hut the kingdom 
Ilf Luang- }*rnVjii?ig is dej-erihod hv him n.s Die first of tho iiativo 
.Statee alontf tho valiev of the Mekong which i.s to be r-*garded as 
ji ftimple trihuinry of Siam, m»t forming in sirictii*?.‘*a a pi-ovince or 
integral portion of that ambitirui!* jiicnarcliy. 'fhe quRsi-inde- 
IjeiicTenee of ihi.s kingdom of l.’pper Laos waa retiectLsl iu the 

• TruvrJ't hi uNtI the C/tiw’ne Kmpire, Hy Loum tlo. Carno, 

Mciiditr of thi' (V,jiHiM'^:*if>'.i nl bxploraHfVii uf llu* vrith n Nutif^voi 

llic Autliwr bv the t'otidi dc t arer;. Traunblcd fi'om Ike French. Louilou : 
ijbA|»iu*u & Ibill. ili72. 


fiir of hauteur or etifthess with which ite monarch received the 
otlicial lid tors commendatory from Bangkok, luferior in fertility,, 
this province gains by contrast with tho plains of Lower Laos m 
the degree of attoiitioa bestowed upon ugriculturo^ partlcularljr in 
the irngiitiou of tho laud by means of canals, and in tho resulting 
(Ti'pi* of niaizo and rice. Ear greater animation was found^ to 
prevail in tho capital, and^ the peoplo are described as being 
li'.-s stiiiid or rudo tg visitors. In tho matter of currency, 
hiiwtiver, Northeiu Laa^ is much bebiud tho lower province. 
At Stuug-I'rcng, Iho first town, after crossing tho Cambodiiin 
iVouticr, our travellers rcceivod from the natives in c'.vcliaogo 
ibr tho Siaiueso tikal so many little bars of iron, varying from 
seven to leu to a tikal. On leaving Ikossoc tho bai'S of iron 
went 0 VC hanged ibr ono of copper, lighter and moro couveuient. 
At rhon-rii(.MU copper money eatifoly disappoared, the only 
mediiiiu of exchange curi'ent at Liiang-lhrah^g biiiug white 
cowry shells, atruug together like tho snpecks of Cochin-China^ 
tw'enly-tive boiug worth a tikal, or about threo francs. The 
Arcxi(;an dollars brought by our party were with diftieulty got 
rid of, and then only us objects of ornament to hang round the neck.'* 
of children. Trihuto is levied iu these shells by tux-gutlierera, froiii 
royal, mnniinpal, and private property alike, to be sent to the King' 
of »Siain. Oifts had boon sent by previous rulers to the Chinese 
’ Kmpmir as well, bultlio revolt oL Yunniui btul eiicoumged the 
pii^.-etit SDVorcign to drop the practice. Snvexoigu power Is nmninally 
limited by nil artbeiuhly' of chief functionaries forniing the royal 
coiiiicil oriifena; but, nnnumitcd us these nro hy iho Iving, theycaii 
«»xerci!*c hut a dclurivo chuck. Tho system of di-archy ]»r('vails in 
l«a<j8. Ik'iow the first ICing Mlh«, as at Ihingkok, aeeemid King, with 
a title, hub no real power. Ho it wa^ who, at the time of the 
I’rencJi visit, had gone lo ha pre.-jeiil at the funeral of the .si^eoiid 
King of Siam. 

I'he analogy of manners, custmuj?, and above all of language,, 
seeuis to point to a common origin for the LimtiiinH and tbt' 
Siiimcse. M. cic Came incliriC.s to the belief with cei’tuhi savatit.^ 
that tho SiumcM* cumo from Lao.-?. 'Whatever may hfi\e been the 
oarikT slato of the conntiy and its laiopli:, it Heein.** to be I'l'itle out 
that they no more Lhaii\bcir neigh bonr.4 of Ibnkin, the Siamese 
or tho OambiMruin.'i, etrcapcd tho iu-vit-^hm of (JItimi, >%lien tJic 
union of lliat vo^t empim vvna olfected. ].)i*awiMg tlioui- 
selveM tog< tiler along llio ban1\.s of tho Mekong into a kind 
of Kcpublicun union, Urn Laolians uboui the filth or rixDi 
icr.hiry of our era drove out Ilio (’liiie-Sf?; the Stale tbuie- 
iqion becoming mon.irehical, a'ad liie Ibuiidalion of Vi-n-l. luiug, 
de.stimdlo becvMiie the bnUinnt capital of I ho mo,t powertul. 
Jaiolian liiug'l mi. daring, M. dc Carno eonsidcis, from tliat tiiuc. 
A Si.imeso dv’ia.^ty was .‘-oinehow upon tho throne. Aft*‘r a 
ihiiU'^'ind yearr* of 'rule, cliequcvcd by war ^\itll lliirmab iw well 
a-i (ririna, luid evm by Lompomry subjection to the fi.imer enemy. 
Laoft ut some uncertain dato, probably as the re.sult of the war ot 
1777, becatno liiially tributary to Slam. An atiompt at hide- 
pendeuco at tho close of 1827 was crushed by an Inxuding lorco 
from Jiiingkok, us ruthless, writes *Mdu Came, as ihut wirieh took 
.hn u^.iloin. Till) J.ia')lum3 wei*o c.vionninaU'd or l aiikdoH* 
/u/ssc, lU il their capital rased to the ground. Tho Kiii.r nf Vieri- 
f'hangi who Jiad sought refuge iu Hue, given up by tie.- M»\4?reign 
of Aiiuaiii, wa* tortured to death at tho Siamese capital. It is loo 
luucli I.i May, with Al. de (.'aiiiO, that au entiro people !ms tliiv* 
been aiiulhihited without a pingh‘ echo of their deHpJiir having 
btHii hujiid iu Europe. ^1111 tho entiro aspect of the lower 
province is that of decay aiul de^tjation, from which it is 
hardly likely to bo raided under JSianicso domiiuitiou. What- 
ever \)f life and indepeiitlenco w inanife.-at nnmng the Cam- 
biMlI.ins i.s due, according to our autlior, to their having come 
jit tlio nick of time under tlus protectorato of Franco, llis intro- 
dui’l'iry chapter trsiWM at .some, length tho diplomatic wiles by 
which the intrigiirs imd threats of the Siamese Government wero 
buiUiMl or nia.sieivd by tho skill or the ilrmnes-s of Al, ds Iiagrfie 
nad tlic %itlicers of the Froncli lulssrion, ending In the checkinato 
of Ehiien-ral, the envoy from IJaugliok, and the ccincluj-uiii of the 
treaty of IS 68, whicli placed King N^orodum in sifcuritv under the 
eyi.'.jgiiuf France, the rtag of Siam being linally lowered iut kunbodia. 
it is ammuiig to sec, lierc and througlioivi the book, with what 
jeniousv and .suspicion the policy of England in I'ehitiuu to Jnch>- 
t'hina 33 ie;.;.inled hy tho writer. Our interchange of frieudship 
with Siam is set down n.i the play of tlie cat before its fatal spring 
upon tho muitse. ** From Aluulmoiu pIio alrcaily watches Bangkok, 
and, not being nblo herself to take Canibodin, she was willing 
enrich a friend of wliom she expects to bo heir. No wonder she 
wa3 niinoyod to find in her way rivals whom she thought she hiui 
for ever driven away from Asia,” Meanwhile she plots to havo th«- 
Frcncli cooped up by enemies within their now sc Itleiuoot. To • 
set asido then the predominanco of Siiiin, to recover, if possibh*, 
the tiutuuoniy of the Laotian provinces, lUid to establish direct re- 
latioQS with China to the North, and thn-^ugh Tonkin with the 
Eastern seaboard, opened up a vista for French diplomacy aud 
euterpriso to which AL do liOgr^ and his coadjutors set them- 
selvus with ardour and hope. Unhappily for their aspirations in- 
the main respect, thoMokong, ^^AlotUcr of Waters, wassooii found 
to be toe much broken by cataracts aud other barriers to naviga- 
(ion for tho fulfilment of their hopes of seeing It a ^nmt highway 
f )r tho exebango of French for native produce. It is towaras w * 

! Gulf of Tonkin, separated as it is by only seventy leagues of fevtUie 
eountrv from the town of Luaag-l*!rabangi that tlie trade of - 
Indo-Ohinase penioauln may be expected to pass. The chief, 
result ot the mission of M. Lagrdo was to estaUikh Uialkot of thi 
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fine river Sunlcoiytakingr its in the province of Yunnan, being rince, we in England might have been mred tb« dMcmdit 
navigable to the 8ea. TraveraingYunnan,whicheliowedcyerywhere of military biatoriea. which reflect too faiUifuDy, for want of the 
the tnice8 of the Mussulman war of indepcuilence, which aeoms means of correcting tiiein, tho vicioua partialiUes of a bod French 
by the most recent advices to be teirminatiug in the more complete acliooi. Austria has herself to bhuiie if the world has been reitdy 
Bubj ligation of the provinct,* under Chiue.‘$i» absolutism, the party to bclicvo that the career uf the revolutionary bVench genelila was 
puehecl thctiv way until the death of their enorizetic leader at one of unbroken auccess during the long struggle to win the BUno 
Tong-Tchooii put an end to fiitllier progress. With tho oorpsa frontier for their liggreshive itcjmblic. The glorv which ahcmld 
of M. l^gree iii charge, tho survivors succeeded in reaching the justly attach to her soldiers for Xeerwinden, the tV'aterloo of tho 
Yai»g-tso-Kiftng at iSoiioTcheou-foo in May i868tand fn>m thence ^ revolutionary wans and for tho rout of J^hegru’s nrra^ before 
dt*t^iiding tho stream to iShung-hai, found their way back to j Mayonce, which loft that fortress Qoi’iuuii until Napoleon long 
Saigon. During th«‘ir chief's illness tho opportunity was seized by ; after dictated peace on his own lenn^H, has been robbuufrom them 
M. doCarij«i and other.-^ of the party to penetrate to tho Weit aa far ! by the policy of silence once dear to Llapsburg ruloiv. Weza it not 


tisl^nlo^'riiH, tlio gi'ogrnphy of which region had been a puzzle to ] that in Uie An^hduko Charlea there arose one as ablo to write hii- 

ikers. The detailed charts Ilf M. Gamier will enablo U 3 to ■ tory j 


in.ip-makers. 


y ns to :ict it, we might have had English authors still xepre* 
fiz with precision the ^KKAtiou in latitude and longitudo of tlio mofJt i senti&g Moreau'a retreat throujzh tho Black Forest as a sigaiticant 

10 this triumph, and NapoliH>n’a bloody check at Aspem as oidy an uu- 

..MAVns* A'LI.. f « 


impoi’taut points in the course of tho Mekong. To pursue 
mighty river upwards towards its unknown source in the snowy 
range of T'hibot had entered into the visions of our explorers. But 
it was not by them that the mystery was to b«i solved which 
Marco I'olo 'seems to have come near to penetrating, and from 
which Mr. Ouoper lately turned back when apparently on the eve 
of clearing it up. We are in the dark as to the authority U|>oii 
which tlu* latest Govoninieut maps from Calcutta carry up the 
Mekong null tho Tn’uwaddy in paiallel lines to a common \vat<‘r 
parting in the high range of Thibet, near lot. 3 1 N. But from tho 
urenk in tboI.iUiang range, whence it rusLc** to receive lower 
down the overtlow from the Tali Isko, the valley of tho Mekong 
may be considered to have been now iippn)\iriiatelY surveyed. 
Much of tho n«'W information thus acquiviMl haa .ilreafly found 


liuishcd^ victory. Happily this mistaken roticfuico has melted 
away with other traditions of personal governiueat Tho dedro 
at Vicuna now would Aeem to be to make full amemls for lost 
time. iVnd it must bo confessed that in honenty and fulnesn the 
new series of Austrian Oiflcinl Histories could not be surpassed, had 
tho chronicles of 1859 and 1866 unbrokeu successes instead o£ 
constant defeats to record. 

Tho volume Wore usbegiu^with a brief but very clear sum- 
mary of tho political events and negotiations that preceded the 
campnigii of 1859. It then reviews successively the resources of 
tho three Pourcrti, Aiistm, France,' and Harduiia, which were to 
bi^couie engaged. Thore follows a detailed account of the means 
taken by the saino Powers to bring their oi’mies into tho field of 


its wav into Mr. Ti-elawny Siniiid»nw*s lalr-t mfip of Jlrtti.Hh ' action in Ttaly, in which tho tiiue which each took, and the effect 
Jinrmah and tli** ^^hun provinces adjoining, and ha-i fr.ini thancu ' of the gain or loss on the .subsei^ueut operations, ore clearly pointed 
been incorporated into the Calcutta maps afoiN MiM. j oid. Over one hundred pages of clo.se print are devoted to tlicse 

ToM. do OarniS’ji lively and pictinvsrpicMiiirnil hew-' arc indebted 1 ^c.-tione, and a few more to the couccnti'ation of QyulaL'e army 
for inaayd&tail.'^ (if the ph\'.'dcal .nhpoct of tlip country, the (uhuology ; in D^mhardy before war was actually b(*gtm. This remaining 
and ranimcis of the people, and in parlicuhir of the nj iiiumiuital , live hundred of tho iimspivo volume cai*ry tlie story of the war 
rrunaiuo which exi'^t of iW»'s and drMn.'lit\s long pusMsl aw.'iy. j hiyoiul tho but llu of M'agentiv, aud the consequent reireiit from the 
The grand ruiiis of Augcor, of Ik'is^ji of \'ri1 -Flion, iiu.l of Vivn- rich plain of Jjombardy which tho Hapsburga there lost for ever. 
Chan, tuli wnmlor.^ of tho oM Khincr (the riaii'.j naniu fur Cam- ! No truly patriotic AuMrIan can regret that his country is parted 
1 x>diAn) riuJizntion. The p:igi»d.i of *,:i wa its ruined j frem a pu»sesaion which for long htvl been a growing source of 

walls piemMl v/itli Tli(iUs:iTiUM of litilii *i iv^nlariy built, ir | dau^rer uiul w(?akne.<^ ; but it is natural that her soldiors should 

dosire to S(*e tho reputation of their army vindteotod. For the 
old spirit of giillanti v and tHnnurathrio cliugs to tho Austrian aer- 
vi(^», de'4>ito iv|>«ate(l misfortnno and changed administratioji ; and 
tliobe who would affect to tntco in this merely the traditions of 
the Thirty Yenra War aud Its barbarous bireJiugs may learn from 
the^ very dryness of ihoso pages to sympathize with the loyalty 
which fought in iK>9 for a hopele^is cause, luid with tho liouesiy 
of purpo&e which tfaukly tells tho talc of defeat. 

To the general reader no part of the work is more important 
than that which deaN with the prelimi?iary ncgotiaiiims. A study 
uf this first section will convince the most incredulous tJiat tho 
Bohemian war of 1866, far from being a sudden thuiiderelftp 
of hostile feeling, w^os but one act in a ioug-contiiiucd drama, io 
which Austria nnd Prussia played the parts of rivals, and the 
minor Stales and neighbours of Germany were more or less mixed 
up. The writer of the Oliicial History starts with the New Vear^ 
n^ception of 1859 nt tlio Tiiilories, and the sudden deolaraiion of 
Napoleon HI., which showed tiiat the IVonch sword was about 


*4ach of wliii'h squats a iiuirntun* Miorld.ia. Jt V3.- calculili'd 
that Ihno cotdd ho no 1 o.m timn twrii»y t!i j «-Mnd of these. It is 
a veritable pigi'cn-hoiinc .if go'!-.. Tho nu appy fiaotiiui who did 
the bon.'>urs f';h«ast(*d iilm*‘ if in b‘^'v.i niirf pro^tration.s, from 
liorror of tin* pu.inlinn , cnii o. iho luin*'. ■* A spirit lives tlirre, 
Tepftdji,’* said In* ; he l»*nnui<l - 'jhc wL.i diiiw.-^ n»*nr him fo 
creep, and will .Mtand uo tviiHntr on ihii p.>int.‘* OccA'itmal 
dilficitltifjs with the nut ive‘i the tnivflh'r./ pit Ii, but woi*ht 
hj ifti* wore t In’* pli^l fiical luid ursininl p*-*sts of this lorrihlo Laos. 
Insects pierced through and tliiuii;:]i their bniTcls till the wine 
and brand V r.in out.. At tiuies lluy were all but devoured by 
leeches, 'f^igerj and other bi:a.st.s of prey swarmed and roared round 
their encauipmerit. *?ueh wuo' the damps id' tho Mekong that 
hardly ouoiigh lion r could hu kept from ub'^orptiou to make the 
qiiinluo pills on which life liternlly deppiuhsl. Tn A^innau so 
potent were the fuinos of the poppy tields ns t> onaso \e.rligo in 
tho heads of llui party und of their beiusts of burden. On tho 
whole, liow' vor, there was novelty and gjnndour enough from first 


A highly ph'Asaiit und instructive talo out of our authoris ID- 
uiiuisccnces of travel. 


Ill la««t to .‘itone for all kinds of privations, well ns to make to hr^ thrown into tho balance on the bide of struggling Italy. It 
-...J ’would have been ‘more to the purpo.so of the story, if leas consistent 

with official caution, to have guno back to 1850, and have painted 
the check then inflicted on Frnsala by tho superior readineaa and 
boldness of her rival in the afiair of'Hcsse. Owing to her lack 
of organization, and of the audacity which cliaracLorizeil tho ac - 
tion of Prince ^chwnrtzenbcrg, rridBa, afrer threatening koatili* 
tios^ was publicly forced to whai was in truth aa- ignoble political 
capitulation, 'rue defeat rankled sorely in the miud:i of her .states- 
ineu. Aud when Napoleon suddeuly avowed his hostility to the 
Auatrian influence in Italy, mid England, looked on witli undis- 
giiiswl syniiiiilhy for tho-'O whom ho" had resolved to Aid, Pnissia 
j was not only still fall of her old purpo.se of attaining the hoadship 
I of Germany, but was especially embittered against tho .suzerainty 
’ allowud by tho Hund to Austria, ever since her ouii Jiuiniliation, 


Tuv: oFFUjiAL ArsTia.’ m history of Till: 

WAR OF i 859.» 

riTlIE work of the new Military History Section of tlie Vienna 
J- War Olllru aeeiu.^ to u.s to iucreaso in vidnc with its experience. 
The volume hiTcire us is superior in clciirncss luid general Arrange- 
ment to those ou tho War (^f 1 866, whilst in honesty of purpo.Hu 
and thorouifhne.'-s it is not leliind them; and thi!n3 can be mi 
greater praise as rt'gards the hitter qiiiilitios. Tiint the treatment 
of tho .•subject is suuiowliiit ixdil and dry see ins to have struck the 
coitlpiler himself ; for, in the preface with which he cominenda his 


coitipiier uims..;ji ; lor, lu l ;c pretace witii wiiicli lie comiimmJji Jus : through its means, at the hands of Schwartrenberg. TIui 

labour. 10 tho juJs'nwitol hw wmradt-s, ho points out that thwo ! {.o„d;,ct of the i'wueh ISmpcror t'ava hex tho opporiuiilly bhe 
condiUons Mo .ilmo.t insepamblo froiu on attempt to ^ard the j W^d for, and orory pa?o of her abore in tho iiettViiatioa of the 
iiatmunl diwisteim in « purely abstract and imparliol hsht llo j ^ ^ - s,bow8 her rasolro to liave been fir.t of nil to make 

pledges hiinrelf at tho same tiiuo that the reader will find no j ilsoofit. 


ccuicesdinont of the caumcs -which led to defeat in whnt Anstrians 
still reganl os n just cause, it being his duty to lay thorn bare 
imsporingly. And the woik bi-nre out this promiNO fully — that is, 
as Bdly os any one can possibly hope who reiuemherH that the 
vmter is serving under, aud is poasildy in constant communica- 
tioat with, tho Rome monarch who lost the crown of l^rabardy in 
the great stioigglo tho details of which nie to bo unfolded. In 
tact, with this^ reservation, it is dilfiuull to boliovo that any 
Ibreiguer enjoyiug the aanio facilltie.’^ would huro written tho 
story of 1859 in a more th<in.iagLly independent maunor. As to 
Ins accuritry, Uioae whtv take the trouble to cionpare the work 
witli the pmdy volumes put forth on the same campaign by the 


MiicJi caution was needed fortblserid; for the French thnsd agiiiust 
Austria po-worfullv stirred the Germau mind. From all piu'ts of 
the Bund came indiciuions that the epiiit of 1813 only 8JiuiitN3roii, 
and that a statesman of powder was nil that was needed to raise it 
in such a form of universal hostility to France ns might have 
swept the political divisions of Germany away for the time, and 
concentrated its military strength — as* we wilnesstfd ♦vro years 
since — in the hands of tho Fow'er which stood I’ortu as thcimlional 
chaDipion. But Austria had no Bismarck in her hmir of need, 
and tho timid yet arrogant policy into which she was foreed by her 
mixed dmul of French agin*essiun aud jealousy of Friuisran louder- 


tnZv al the same campaign by the what was needed io give her old national eaiw the 

“i: ttdvVt^gi in the li«hl, 0, her UenSa;. nval wiu. U i.i the Cafoiet. 


* Dtr Krkfi »« itsi,yfirLeHfHimrehda» kX Otm^aitibs-Jhtrmn k Wfts tiominally the he.nd. At Jlcrliii. however, it was natural 
«;• Ewlcr Baud. Viem^ Garold. | to insBt on the right of the Qorerumeat to treat and act solely as 
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<.ho Tower for w'ljirl* it hud long been reeogniMd. So tbe HAKE’S .WAXOKBINOS IST STAIN.* 

l)r.ie.i.-rlin!rs of the TriMUn Military tonimi»sMm<r at FronWort, ^jjj.j{p ^ of Mcinir Spain, acconling to die 

J;en,.rul Ibrnahan^r. who would liave inet the f tho T tea and po^va «f L manH^nt d’asaos of tmvollera. 

Vi. m.a f’ahin-t, were promiptly disavow^, and he J"- v,,„ „,8y beaten «)ute^ wy from Iran to Madrid and 

declared u> bate gone beyond tto hmite of hw powers m^eing > ^ Barcelona, after 

to«rnt tne frontier fortwaws .and mllec^tiomni troora in Bio ^ ... to hu?u ,«Uo„t obiocu of p;igr!nM.<ro 

V lU n.rlm >ln»l tW tt« “.a^” Or, kr,i».e t. 

apo itptjlf nceonhiig to clfciived and deserted cilicH, firom vrliich tho 

llSeh ex?o£d hcE 


Aiifdria to iniiint.»iii*lliii Hpecinl cuuYCUtions which extended her 
iiitloencn iu Itidy, ilicvo would be no proixsr cioi'e for Trussian in- 
t'Tvenliou. It would be well to show that Franco and Sardinia 
u.'-ed them as a mere pretext for assailing the integrity of tho 


diflicultie.-) that iiiuat nceeasarily las encoantered in reneliing 
them. Or, liunllv, you niny “do” Spain aaor the good old 
fashion of that old-fwkhioiied country, and ns It ought to la 
done if it is to bo thoroughly seen and enjoyed. You buy or 


A usirien dominions, berore the Pruasian State could expected . Jj; j, "ij"," j;,, youtaelf, you'mount a sorvlmt on another;' and 
tonsnkoitscdlrusptinMblo for the latter. Later on the direct com- ^ positively court odvontures like Bon Quixote, 

plaint Wits made that the Vienna Oabinot trask far teo little j you malio up vour mind that tho chaiico of meet- 

account of Frusta’s rights as a great IW to act indcpc^^^^^ ^ , j, „ad another charm to your journey. W« 

omUor the present it was mUinatcd that Inissm coiiW do «“ i ^ that this last way is inlinltely tho most 

more than refnuu from any assuvanco which should ctiu^ I ranee ^movable for meii of sound conatitulions who have no objection 
to roi^on on her neutndity. On her piirt Austria obolinately ^ a,.,, „ nearly independent ns any 

alviiggW against these preU-ueions, and did her best to stir up tlm ^ ^ o You follow your fandos, Stopping' where you will; 
•.innor Suites to a proper slate <>f you may penetrate into the recesses of the magnificent sierras, you 

1 1 * M^l ’rel r cro.vs inofmtain spurs by wild liridlo pntlia, you e.vpl..io those 

skilfully to let her and be forced, #iid wlii,ii tbi. gro ing , „„jl drpol^atlot which lie apart from the mono* 

favour of joiuin„ in tho^ war brought hci o I a ^ ^ . tom-uslv cultivated plains. You mix with natives of all classes in n 

pnR.sihh) to tho 8trnnm*r nrir^toorat who 
Ko so«U liimaelf in a llurJ-ulftss railwfly 

X* is r 1 s 1 T i di a, ,...,.1 f/x in It. wirriaj^o. isor not'd material ilweoiiifurlft b« very preat. It 

W.IS f.msht and lo-t beloro tluy were ready to take poit in a | .^ t,.„p that your night qmirlers may be of the roughest when you 

coiipnitiilati'^yDiu'holf on tho discovery of some bolif ary or 

vvntit. ISiit and appelilo develop with tlieexoreiao 


ill lavt.nr tit jtiiiiin„ in ino war diuu-iii. iit-i- truupa tvuu t.t .jisiyatod nlnina ^ 

•ihe luiiu.r Mates upon tho Jthine, thmr nioTe.im'iit was so lato, and w *j*‘ ^ wliirh^ls iinn< 
ilio powi v r»t' organi/.atiiin— so lorriMy dcvolop/^d at the expenMo of . .. » wIilmi L 

Austria seven years lalct-wa.* s./ incomplete, that Sdferino ^ 

i» 1.4 - s 1- j t. I* ai •i.il.-.s «rt»*f in ti . I'lin iiijrVi Ivor w.tu voui ui 


canipingii. 

l.iltio tif this .<»*otion of tho lii'^tory is nhsnliitoly new, Init tho 
Yvliole -'•.'quenri' of ovents in that fatal spiinp li.^s nnv(‘r lieon so 
<'lonily set f*»nh heforo. And wr inoy say lids ])arti(iulurly of 
our own tonly and blundering lueddling, so ill'tdinod of it-^elf in 
its (i\ id* nt disregard of Austrian iatoro.st.s, and so iinporfeclly 
d?ominmii<iab*d at Vienna, that it ia no luat.ler of .Miir^irise in 
Kioliing li.-ich lluit the aitviserii of Rraneia .Toseph l .^t patience 
before Its romdusjnn, and gwe the signal for hostilUie.«*. Into 
l/bis, iu iVt, they wtjre purp«i?(dy goaded by Sardinia, wldch 
iViwer, the troops onto b<'ing rcrtaiiily put in motion, 

<lei‘ired riolUirg so niiich as a fspeedy deci.**ion for war. k ia 
Iiiipossililo for any c::mdul judgo to blauio thj \Muiig Kaiser tor 


and tho bracing biinyani nir; you carry a tolerably supplied 
birder in vour bad die -bag-, and your aervaiit i» probably no iiii^an 
cook, while, lie Ini'* >lviet orders to excludo garlic from his cookery, 
and to eoe that tin* oil is sweet bt*lt)i*e he u.'Hjs it. 

Mr. Hare imiJe choice of the sccoiid plan, which, although 
it is perhaps nearly ns satisfactory for lui aiiuilour of nrehi- 
leeturo, ai*eb;cob)gy,“ and tho iirta, cevtaiuly involves many inoro 
di<»ngre<*abk-.s wlub? it can never be nearly so exldlarating. 
You iniibt Irubt yourself everywhere to tho tender lueiyiea ol 
» .in.rt- K..i«ei* TOP other pcoph', and you arc forwartlod, housed, and Jevl as it may 
* I pleji«.e the superb iiiddleveiicc and dihitorin**ss of iSpaninrds. Your 

I step. Liider tho nreumKtoncea it prob:«f.j Siinl rt^st is binheji by starts at most untiinely hours, and dragging 

a 1)10 vmy lest chance ol \ darkra* Jin a dull train is a poir cxchiinge for that 

Ttill 1o llio fHft vanishing prospect, fif inahing llio strugglo * 

Heruiaii a.s niucli as a French one, tho Austrian Ministry kept 
ih*'ir arunmients jiiovo direefod tuuavds tho Ithino than tho IN). 

. . . . • .1 • . 1 •» . ? — 1 j l. . A i 


So, what willi thi’i i rror in their geiioriil design, and tho desire to 
feavo expen*!^f by didVrnng the call.ng out of the ri ‘serves Jill tho 
very last, tlio nionth of April caiim and passed, and GyulaiNH force 
Wfui qiiilo iuadi'quato to the task ho ongiiially intended for it of 
driviifg the riedinoiite.se uriny upon Alessandria, in order to i^Iiut 
'* L.if from tl coming J'r*!iicU succour. 

Xolliiiig iu iUU work is more Iiunournblo to its authors than 


joyous _ . 

iiioriiiug air. You are humed over tho fiat lest cuunlry fi*om 
0110 melancholy town to another yet more woebegoiio and tho 
hoiir.% of enchantment passed among the rcniaiua of some 
nioiildeniig triuuipli of modireval art but indiirerently compensiito 
you for thoM) whicli must bo spent in blank eTiniii in your bleak 
whitewaished cdiambcr. it is idmuBt inevilablt 4 that the spirits 
«)f sm h opposite modes of travel should iuipir».s thfinselvesoii the 
page.^ that describe them. Accordingly in Mr. llnrc s w’amleringe 
we miss the wild romanro *of l>orro\v*s Hihle in although 



wn. «n;w.;red wil£i hmg momorarda oii Ibo 'itl.s Irmi that 'you may toevof daya under the prevailing and 

available el-cwhore he aHked a^ of broad balmJ plains and brown treeleis 

imuid pioiuprly made up to a ^ ar bo c w » mountain rnu'^’S. Hut, ns Ford tells iia too, in many a place even 

Mhility ol I'n-Tt^^fore bostiliticH 1**® ^ 0 VL\h and centre, you may ride for u long day through 

^\Jum,w,th projdudu.^ 

hariiring woods and dense copses, by mounUdu streams that go 



this mistakin calculation and its otUw foots of thirteen yearn sav with truth, that few men are better flitted than he 

undertake the difficult task of describing scenes ond manners 


since, the Auslviau Government would fully deserve the credit ^ 
which DO v-adv'* of the work will bo disposed to giudge it, . . 


which repnated descrip ti qds should have maSle fam flioft Mr. Haie 

* tyanderingt in Spain, By Augustus J. C. Hois, Author of “ MemwWs 
of a Life,*' &c. London s Btrshiui & Go. 1871. 
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*wrote a goad and snggeative book on Romei but to our ixiind 
his book on Spain is a bettor one. He has tho happy art of 
assisting memorv by distinctive description. In a fow tolling 
strokes ho toiiciies off the salient characteristics that constitute 
individuality. If his vivid pictures necessarily resemble each 
other, they never repeat themselves. He carefully smts his 
epithets to the locality, in place of drawing them at random from 
a aioek of aoi phnwoa of admuaUvn ttUll flCQSdUUlh BU ITO KKDOW* 
ledge kis fidelity, and we fan^ we should recognize his ma^er 
anywhere. For he is an odd mixture of the prosaic and poetical, 
and one’s curiosity is generally alive to know how anything m 
particular may strike him. liere^ os at tho Alhambra, he pays 
the ordinary tribute to tho romantic genius of the place, although 
his raptures are toned and tempered by his judgnicnt. 
Again, he is particularly hanl to please ; it would seem as if fur 
the time he looked on desolation or decay with the eye of a farinor 
from the Lothiims or an architeot of trim suburban villas. W'e 
can undorstfuid that, to one waking in tho railway train in the cold 
and gloom of a winter morning, tho wilderness to the west of 
Tudma should seem ^Mismal and banren.” But certainly wo 
should nevor have dreamed of denouncing Valencia as ** a con- 
centration of dulnesB, stagnation, and ugliness.” We should have 
flmcied tho quiunt market-place, with its silk hall, and ancient 
houses with their Flomish-lika gables or dorid fa 9 adcS| would 
alone have sufficed to relieve it from tho latter imputation. 

But when Mr. Haro is impressed and disposed to ndiuirc, when 
historical and legendary associations odd interest and charm to 
tho grandeur of architecture in ruins, then be is a most capti- 
vating companion, and his pages are delightful reading. He is 
at his best perhaps on the occasion of his visit to IVblet ; cer- 
tainly no chapter in tho book is moro fascinating. It is partly 
perhaps hocauae the place is so seldom vldted, and because 
MO little is known generally of its history. Strangely enough 
the latest edition of Murray cuts down to a few sentences tno 
column and a half which Ford devoted to it in the older one. 
The rite of tho convent is sequestered^ and the disagreeables which 
Mr. Haro and his party encountered in reaching it illustrate the 
drawbacks to exp^itions by byways in Spain, when you have not 
a horse of your own to trust to. J)roppcd at Monlblanch station, 
aa morning was breaking, the party was fortunate in discovering 
a man in the ragged group of idlors who was the proprietor of 
a tartana. Tho vehicle, indeed, though it was dignified by that 
name, by no means answered to tho description. We doubt if it 
was Gover«id; it consisted of a rude fnimework of open bars 
roughly nailed together and covered with carpet, while the bottom 
was of knotted rope. The road was in keeping with the carriage ; 
bare rock nlteniated with profound pools of mud ; and the occu- 
pai^ts lurched and jolted along, as the mule was urged on by the 
ehrieks and yells of the driver, until at last they were compelled 
to descend and complete the pilgrimage on foot. No doubt it 
repaid them, and the description of the picturesque approach is 
a good specimen of Mr. ILito’s style : — 

Tlie sou WAS just breaking through tho clouds which had obscured tho 
earlier momiiig, and lit up the loucly hollow of tho bills in which tho 
convent is situated. Voneroldo olivo tnws, their trunks gnarled and twisu^l 
into myriad strange form^ lined Uie rugged rock-hewn way ; and behind 
them stretched ruuges of hills, here rich and glowing with woody vegoution, 
where the sun cauf^it their projecting buttresses, there lost in the purple 
mists of their deep rifts. The approach to a great religious house was 
indicated, first by a tall sUme cross risii^ on a lofty ficdoi^tal, stained with 
golden lichen, and with myrtle and lentisk growing in the hollows of its 
grey stones, then by a strange group of saintly figures in stone, standing 
aloft amid a s«ilitsry grovo of pillois at a cruasway. 

No remains elsewhere, he remarks, impress the visitor with the 
same sense of melancholy. The ruin is so n*oeiit, the rents^ 
rifts, and fractures are so fresh and sharp ; time has drawn no 
mantle of venerable vegetation over them ; ** violence and vongeanco 
are written upon every stone.” Founded by Iluymon Bereiiguer 
in the middle of the twelfth century, on the spot where a 
niiracaloiis light had revealed the body of a holy hermit who had 
fled from Moorish persecution, Poblet, as it was named after 
tho Saiut^ was richly gifted and endowed by tho succeBriva 
nionarcbe of Aragon. tThey made it their last resting-place; 
princes and nobles aspired after burial iu that hollowed ground ; 
oven the bishops of Tarragona and Lerida evinced their sense of 
its superior sanctity by quitting tbeir owu cathedrals for tombs in 
its taunsent The abbot was a power in the State ; it was with 
extreme oifllculty that admission was obtained to tho monastery, 
and^ the monks on entering renounced none of the pomps and 
vanities of the world. As they grew richer, adding domain to 
domidn and manor to manor, they became prouder and more 
exoluriye. From live hundred they reduced their nuiuhor to 
sixty-^ Kach candidate had to prove his descent as a grandee 
of Spain, and " the Chapter sat in solemn deliberation upon his 
qwtoriDmi.” Each monk had his servants, and rode on o snow 
whitemule, procured for him regardless of expense. It was said that, 
in the prtde of the arrogance tliat was sancLifled hy religion, they 
cruelly abused their influence and power. There T?ere whispers of 
missmg men, and of dungeons that concealed stories of sanguinaiy 
nnielty. At wt the day of reckoning came, and tho pride of the 
( r ^ ^ ** sudden as it was tremendous. The monks 

turned informers on each other when political nniinority began to 
run hmh m the comuiumty during the Cailist trouMes. Tho 
actled populMo ro» and ^ko into the convent. Doqta vore 
fomjdevprywjiew^ and aothtagwwMwwl to the intruders Tho 
s^to.af thew mjrotwioiM dttngoom, tvoro htpnght to light, and 
the dneovery of bontai and laotrameaU of tortiM .■n n (» r ff n » d the 


hoary chaiges that had been brfiugbt against the community. For 
once tbe local authorities chanced to be strong and eneigeti^ 
and they secured twenty-four hours’ law to the monks, whoyaved 
tbeir lives at the sacrifice of all their property. Since then it has 
been aa much as their lives were worth to revisit the scenes of 
their former gloiy and luxury. Mr. Hare tails their story wellf 
and indeed one of the charms of hia vriame U the number, vx 
l6([(fll(l8 find ABMdotee tkat Ike traveller will seek in vain in the 
guide-books. We are sure that no one will regret making it tbe 
companion of a Spanish journey, and it is a book that will bear read- 
ing repeatedly when one is moving among the scenes it describes-* 
no small advantage when tho travelling library is scanty. 


• THE UrORMONS AND TU15 SILVER MINES.* 

M b. BO.NWICK is nut a traveller of a very high order:. 

He has no great power of stylo, nor bos he anything 
very remarkable to describe. A great deal has recently beei^ 
writteu about the Far West of America, and we cannot dis- 
gover that he has enjoyed any unusual opportunities of obsorva- 
uon. He speaks, indeed, as one who has had some experience in 
mining ; and tho chapter which he devotes to the geology and tho 
economical conditions uf the mining districts of the Western 
States may bo worth notice by pgnmns who think of embarking 
capital in tbe promotion of American industry. The subject^ 
however, is rather too technical to be of general interest; and 
Mr. Bonwiclc presents himself chiefly as an observer of the strange 
religious dcveliqiincnts of the United States. Though, os we have 
said, he tells us little that is new, and fails to place old informa- 
tion iu a new light, ho contributes something to a picture of a 
singular state of things. Mr. Bonwick probably represents the 
impression made upon tm Englishman of ijiverago capacity, but of 
more Ibnu tho average freedom from prejudice. The tone ia 
which bo speaks of the Mormons and of the strange sects which 
grow up in the Eastern cities suggests that whilst on the spot ha 
sympatiiizcd with them to an extent of which he is now a littlo 
ashamed. After giving us a highly favourable account of tha 
Moiinons, ha remembers that their peculiar institution ia hostile 
to sound morality; and after speaking much more respectfully 
than we could wish of certain notorious female agitators in New 
York, Im apologizes by declaring that the home which they attack 
is soiXtbiug more than the bmwark of dvilization” ; and com- 
liares it to a Jesort flower, to the morning rose-tint of Alps,” 
and to various other beautiful objects, l^rbaps, indeed, Air,. 
Bonwick may be ironical in some of tho commendations which he 
bestows upon the anti-social agitators. Without settling that 
poinflU is as well that wo shoula occasionally read descriptions of 
these social curiosities, not too deeply coloured by tho disj^st 
which they are apt to excite in well-regulated minds, Mr, 
Bonwick’a iolcrauco does not lead him to any descriptions of an 
offensive kind; his book is perfectly decent — a fact which we 
regret that it should be necessary to state explicitly'— and if ho is 
not a philosopher, ho may supply some food for philosophical 
meditation. 

Few things, indeed, aro moro curious than these riugular 
i^owths of modern sii|^*rstition8 which are essentially os grovel- 
ling as tbe old belief in witchcraft, and which yet aro oddly 
tinged by stray scraps of scientific knowledge. We do not asic 
how large a place is held in America by Spiritualists, Shakers^ 
** Christadelpliiaus,” advocates of Free-love, and adherents ef a 
number of other more or less objectionablo sects. Doubtless it ia 
true that their prevalenco has been very much exaggerated ; some 
of thorn ore ox European origin, and others, like the Mormons, 
draw most of their recruits from this side of tho ocean, rersons 
who trade upon indecency are apt to *bo noisy, and find theiv 
account ill exaggerating tkeir numbers and importance ; and, in 
short, a travcller'in America is apt to think that tbe phenomenon 
bus been made much more conspicuous than it deserves. Still it 
is undeuiuble lliat the couditiona of American thought and society 
are favouiuble to the development of certain morbid social and 
religious growths. Tho anarchical theory that one man’s opinion 
is AS good as another’s leads all kinds of penons to set up as 
prophets who would be crushed by a sense of their own iniiigni* 
ticance iu a country where culture is more thorough, if re.stricted 
to fewer persons. The absolute tolerance which prevails encourages 
people to look witli compaiative indifferonco even upon theories 
which strike at the root of all morality. And anybody who has 
a gift for unctuous rhetoric and a slignt tincturo uf scientific and 
metaphysical jar^n can start as a rmormer of the universe, and 
find plenty of half-educated people whose eagerness for novelty 
is developed out of proportion to tbeir caj^ty for masoning. A 
certain I>r. Thomas, for example, who med recoiiily, started the 
<< rapidly extending sect’’ of tke Chrisfodelphians. Dr. Thomaiv 
we ore informed, was ''esteemed by the Bev. Dr. Gumming as a 
learned expositor ” of the Apocalypse ; and to be esteemed by Dr. 
Camming is, it seems, enou^ to justify an American in fc ending 
a new religious sect. We are only treated to a few of his duguias, 
which appear to have been reached by the DoctO/'‘*s m«^thod of 
Biblical interpretation, llo holds the soul to be mortal^ whilst the 
Monnons hold it to be immortal, although matcriJ. Dr. Thomas 
says that the Protestant abominations me all hash'd npon imnior- 
tol-souilism.” He thinks, however, that the . amts will rocippear 
5n rictrtal bodies which w'Jihave" pre-resf con ..cico‘Me« a 

By I^wwick. LoJidoni 
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668bed uiKio tliem." Wo arc furthor iuforinod that he holda that 
h» tile turtu 8oit*uce has bestowed upon what the 
Bible calJs'spirit/’ olectricit>’ with iffiioraiil pcuple a gSAeral 
name for arij' thing which they don^t uiiderHlarid. ffo coasideri that 
the Moriuoucb who hold soniowhat eiuiihir doctiiars, are wretched 
j{upi)bk>rsi, and that their diviiiatituis are only lying rhapsodies, 
the dark and malarious of ner\o!iH flt sh noting in the 

rpeclralia of musty theoeophisui.s, hdked into the Bible by the 
nulUtiers and pulpit uiarUxh) of the chairs and sacred desks 
iif ('hridtondom/' There is apparently some glimmeiing of sense 
in the earlier luirt 8f this beautiful beuUMicu ; but the Doctor was 
scarcely quolinod to be the founder of nn eloviiting religion. W^o 
have DO reason, hoa'over, to suppose that ho waa as objectionable 
a person as Home of the other teachers to wdnuii Mr. lioiiwick re« 
fers. Mr. Bpnwick bpeaks, for »‘xamplo, wit li n certain respect jif that 
notorious lady, or ns an Amerieun jounmlist calls her, that high 
old gal/’ Victoria Chaplin Wood hull, ** perhaps the best lemaLe 
lecturer in the world.’' This Iiuly, wIm is bulitived to '^spend a 
part cif the day iu biknt coiniuuiiioii with the other w'orld,” and 
who in her stfeotess delircrs ovations of no moan order,” h.HS had 
a vciT singular career. Bho was umni»*fl at fourteen to a Dr. 
Woodhull, who is ** spikcn of us aoun'tiiing \voi'se than ordinary 
human nuluro.” I^eaving him, him beemuo a medium. She got a 
divorce and niarried a Colonel Blood, who, having called to con« 
suit her os a ** spiritualistic physa iiiu,” was .^^uriirised to h(«ar her 
in a (ranee dedme herself to bo his otb<;r half. Victorhi, howovfsr, 
Induced him afterw^ards to consent to adivoive, in order Unit they 
might live in a union upon its nwu iiioritH." She and her gifted 
sister Chaplin '* hu\o .set up u stockbrokiag bicsmess, besides at« 
*te!iding to politics, .Spiritual kin, and the Woman’s Uights move- 
ment. She wiia aided by the hpirll of Deiuosthenes in composing 
an address to Congiv.'^s in favour of female sutlruge. Her admirer, 
Theodore Tilton, acolares that her ambition is stupendous. “ She ' 
can ride like an Indian, and climb a tree liko nu athlete ; she can ' 
swim, row a boat, and walk all day like an Knglkhwonmu.'’ Blood 
and Woodhull, hor two former husbuuus, botir lived ui her house; 
and as this peculiar arram<imieut gave rise to scandal, Mr. . 
Tilton oxclaiuiod, iu the words of Teimyeon, 

Is thy white blamdessucas oct-uunttd bbiuu*. ? 

She has views on the currency question ; she was proposed fut a 
ciuididatoto ^u<‘.ceed General Grant; and the it Men Aye a of 
her thni ^*Hho beats her daily gong of business reform witu notes 
not musical but strong, yet tnelbuvs the outUiW i rudeness of the 
rhythm by the inw’nrd and devout .song of uuo of the flinceres!, 
most reverent, and divinely gifti^d of hurntui souls.*' To all \v}ji> h 
wc ought to observe thcio is an appendix not mo-ntioned by Mr. 
Boiiwick. Probably bis book was lu the prc.«s before tbo Ulest 
news of Victoria*.i perfomiHtires. At pit^si'ijt we have renson to 
suppose that nhe is beating Iut daily gong in a Xew York prison. 
Bhe and her gifted siskr published a juiyar called Wwdhull and ! 
Vkupim^n WeMffy at' which Mr. Bon wick gives tkjino account, j 
The lost number of this precious periodical succeeded in outraging 
the mlher lax inonility of New York to such an extent an to 
provoke the authorities. According to the \ow York Natwn, tho 
paper never paid, and Woodhull, Chaplin, and Bloo.l had to dis- 
coiitiiiuo its publication. But, bning iu prosc^ing need of some 
social I^'form, as they say, they rcMisciiatod their paper sifter it had 
boeii some months dead, and published one number which was of 
nn iipeii and shameless rnscality never before voiiturcd upon by 
them.” They were coiiecqueutly prosecuted for the dissommatiou 
of oW.ctT!e literature, and we cau only hop».» that they may receive 
their deserts. The white blamelcHsuii'.'*.-) of the divinoly gifted 
soul docs not 8ccin to havo protected it from very unpleasant 
ImpciiatiuuB. The fact is, that Victoria and hor (xjmpanioiis hare 
done a great deal to provoke utter disgust towards the WomaD'.«i 
Rights movement in Ameriea amongst all respectable people, and 
we would lK))>e that Mr. Bon wick was led to exaggerate tho 
iniluenco wliicb it exercised amungbl other classes. 

The social peculiarities of tho Moriiions, though bad enough, 
axe not of that revolting, character which characterizes some of 
tlie obscure ossocialions to which mure than enough promi- 
nence has recently been given. Mr. Bouwick Hpeoks, on 
tho whole, much an other travellers luivo douo of tbo ex- 
toroal decency and apparent cmitent of the Mormon women. 
One or two faets which he nieiiiions help to explain why 
polygamy has succoedod so liir us it L.as douo amongst the 
Mormona Tho fact is that wives are a very good coiuiuercial 
investment in a ihiuly-sotlled 1.01101 ry. There are Monii\mH, wo 
.are toldj who have parUuTs located in all the leiidiijg cities of 
. the torntory.*’ A gentleman e.tigiigt.d iu comiuercial pursnita thus 
hnds a convenient homo in his Viiruiig qu.trter4?. Tho ladies am 
expected to earn their own living and keep their children. A 
Geotilo, says Mr. Boiiwick, inforuied him^ that these wives, 
judiciously placed out, would pay from twenty to lifty per cent, upon 
the outlay of capital, .besides furuishiug free quarters when the 
ocdloctur wont bis nmnds." Siiome of 1.I10 evils connected with the 
oidinary dhqiroportion of tho sexes iu m^w coliuiios are avoided, 
though few pei^ns will assent to Captain Burton’s theory, which, if 
we remember rightly, goes tho length of justifying tho institutioii 
under these eixeumstancea, A strict bpiiituai rmo and au abun- 
dance of wives may doubtless keep things quiet and be favourable 
to industrial activity. But, m spte of the oxtenisl txanquillily, 
we bav^y no doubt that tbo price paici for the system in tne long 
::aa is a heavy one. Its essential immorality is Indicated by the 
lUtrcme facihty of divoxco; especially when a Vshon or other 


ecelesiusticol dignitary is a rival of the hnsbund ; whilst, as Mr. 
Bonwick assures us, the Mormon schools are disgracefully neglected^ 
and the rising population are in tho habit of reading nothing 
but the most olFcnsive trash publishM in New York. The whole 
community is endangered, not lueiely by the direct attacks of 
Gentiles, fiomo of winch, carried on uudor pretence of law, appear 
to ho of tho most unscrupulous kind, but by the facility now 
nlfttrdcd for tho growth of new socts. Mormonistu has its dissenters, 
and they express themeelves pretty freely. The Josephites, oa we 
knew, are opposed to polygamy, whilst the Godbeites, whom Mr» 
Bimwick compares to our ciwn Dean Stanley’s school,” go in for 
vory ratiunalistlc mudea of thought They believe in the right of 
private judgment, find sucer at Brigham Young’s iiifS(kllioility. 
The Mormon?, says Ihuir orgiui, have 

thi^ir baptisms, I’onlirm.itioa?, gifiiuflexleiiii, priesthood — apostolic and 
Aaroiiio ; a brinihUmo bell, a purfratory, works of supcivrugatioii, and all ^ 
tiambv pauiby foulmoa of pno.-'torulli*, only to be tolcraPrd in an Indian 
iia‘ctit*iuu-iuati, uF in a JcaiIlt ui' ^uniti mile hordes (hat can only bo governed 
by an nppcjl to tbeir MUpersiitioiiH or fears. 

This Htrango coi'icature of higher religions Las evidently its 
horoKiarcha and its sohisiiiM ah well as its Pope, and the Pacific 
railways ujuko it iuipos.‘-ihlo for (he orthodcix to apply those 
vigorous uiva.surcs of nqiro'^^Iou which might have kept ^ings 
together yet a little longi'i*. I'hc year 1890 is to be tho m^gioniug 
of their luillcnuium, and tbc new .IcruHalem is to be built in 
Jackson Couutv, i^lii4soiirI. lN;rh.ip8 by that time this curious 
dcielopintnt wfll huvo aliowii uniubitakablo symptoms of collapse. 
Wo could wish th.Ht, \vhiK«‘t yet in its vigour, it bad boon inves- 
tigated by some more coiupeteiit observer.^, Mr. Bouwick, liko 
his priidvcessor.'!), sceiiis ut to have had but a cursoiy aud 
Huperticiul glimpse of its peculiarities. 


MAVOU S JLVl-lXAL.* 

I N its origiiml form IVIr. Mayor’s Juveml sopmed, even if it wna 
md, a volummoiiH mosH of learned but ill>dige?U'd commentary. 
iNu'haps our prejudice against it was partly due to its learning 
taking the form of foot-uotes which uftcu ouLraii the page in 
I wiiich Ibu word to bo annotated oceurrod. But, iu tho form iu 
: which the work now ruapponrs after au interval of nearly a score 
I of years, so much has been done for it in the way of iudicious 
1 rearrangomoTiL and of relegating tho notes to the end of tho 
’ volume, that a couaideraklo addition of uiuller is emnied off with- 
out producing au impresbion of prolixity or verbosity. While 
ilio editor elucidaU d a carefully considered K^xt i^o as to leiive 
no doubt about its souse, be has al-^o illustrated every charaoter- 
ic»tic p}ib.'«age of the \ ehemeut satiri&t of the Empire by curious 
coutemponuy piuallels from Sonciui, Marti.il, Petronius, aud many 
Lutiu wiibu’.H of the silver ago, ho that in readiiig a Satire with 
the help of his iiotcH we feci ourselves Ihrown buck into Imperial 
Rome, mid acquire ,nn iiitiuiate knowledge of Its characters, uian- 
noTH, unit euHtoms. In Mr. Wulford’a volume ou Juvenal iu Mr. 
Lucas Colliub’s Horles, life at Home uuder Domltian is brought 
before us in a lively and strikiug scries of wurd-plctures ; but 
for the Hchuh'ir, especially tho young scholar, thcro is a mine 
of iiifornuitiim and of solid proht to be derived from tho study 
and digestion of such e.KhauHlive and couiprehensiva notes os 
those in which Mr. Mayor sets before his readers tbc whole 
fc;riu and fashion of a Uoauin book (i. 6) ; tho curious details of 
lioimvn horticulture (i. 7$, pp. 124-6 j ; tho histoiy of Tyrian 
dyes, from the tiu.^* of the Kxodus till that of Benjamin of 
Tudela, A.J). 1161 ; the tricks and profits of Roman informei's; 
the mysteries of poisoning, of gimrmimderie, of horso-keeping, 
and a hundred other features of Rome as it appeared to the' 
stern gaze of the trenchant satirist. Indeed the matter brought 
together iu any one of those aud similat notan presents very 
much the same rtf>rt of interest us a chapter or section of Beckera 
Galius; with this diflereiu-e, that iu the latter a story la illustmted 
by the results of collateral reading, and ibe student is mostly sent 
away with a reference to parallel possagea, of which he is apt to 
postpone the verification, while in the volume beforo us his curiosity 
IS nut taken lor granted, uim tho aunotator deems it safest to give 
him in extenno such quotations and LLluAtrutionH os he thinks neces- 
sary. Nor ore these exhaustivo noUts likely to be valuable c^y to 
young students at Hchool or college. I'hey contain a fund of 
niutorials fur elder readers, and enable us to compare ancient and 
lUixlern &ocii:ty. Kson fur mere gossip and curiosity it is 
pleasiiut to be posted up in such mutters os the citru»'Wood 
tables tu fashion when Juvenal w'as writing his Satiroi^ aud 
to Iciirn that the slabs most approved for thoir manufacture 
grew iu Mauritania, and hud tiger-liko stripes, or panther's 
spots, or H vvavc-like curl in their grain resembling the eyes in 
a peacock’s toil. This List fashion of festive boiuvi recalls the 
<*Lectu8 pavomons” of Maitiol, Ay ^iv. 85^ and we have an 
impression that cabinet-makers still set a high value on the 
some appearance of groin in Bpanish mahc^uiy, which is na 
exception to the general rule of on lUiduJatiog or wavy mark- 
ing of tho wood. ore told in a note on the ei’hsi, or eir* 
cimw tables, so much iu vogue iu Juvenal’s day, that, to jioit 
their shape, soitiiciroular couches called ^'sigmata” (from the 
Gr^ letter) were substituted fur the rectangular ^ triclinia.” 
I ^ On such a iigm a Ela gabalua enlerttuued eight bald, eight one- 

• Thirieeu ^ciliref qf Jwwm/. With a Cowmedtiuy. By John & B. 
Ifsyor, kLA.., FcUow of dt. John's OoUero, Gsmbriaga SeiseBd ahtiom 
eitlsigsd. Pa«tB L-U. London ; MsamUiB ft Co. 187a. 
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waAi dgbt ganty, eiirltt ^eaf, blacky ^ ^{lt 

IKNlt {ttiStS I ttit Iftfit COmpiUi^p (H>ultl not squ^eza into the irpaco.” 
PiMting from tzbles to tiio riiindA on them, tbo roadar who 
oma to pornse Mr. Mayor's note on i. 141— animal pfopter 
oonri via Datum will find zomething to retail to bia gounuand 

fidenda with regard to the extravagauce and expenditure in ancient 
Idtohena. A etory ia huntod up from Plutarch of one Philotaa^ 
a medical student at Alexnndriai who saw in the kitchen of 
Antony, amongst other provisions, eight boars a-roasting 
He was amazed at the aumber of the guests. Nay.*' ^aid the cook, 

<* the guoste are not many, aboar tw«»lvc, bat Antony must have liis meat 
done to a turn. Ho may call for his dinner at onoc, or presently, or ho may 
dalbr it Hence it is neoessaiy to prepare not one dinner, but several.” 

Such stories of the mad freaks and extravagances of Homan 
Tolttptuaries mav be doomed by severe nnd austere sehoUrs— who 
care for nought out comparison of uionuscripts, and weighing one 
edition of n German editor's text against another — an excessive 
condescension to tho appotito of the general render f<ir amuse- 
ment; but we confess that we *oppTove of Mr. Mayor a pleasant 
induatry. 

The two instalments before us represent about half of Mr. 
Mayor's projected undertaking. The First and a part of the 
Thud Satize have been most chpionely annotated, and in thorn are 
to bo found most of thevo oxlifiusti\^ uotoa of which wo have 
been apoaking. From that point to the end of the Seventh Satire 
—the limit reached in the Parts before us — the notes of the first 
editiem are more sparingly augmented by new material, but the 
citations throughout have been taken anew from the original 
auibora, and the whole labour bestowed is obviously genuine 
and at drst hand. Nor, indeed, does the absence of a profusion of 
illustrations after the 1 82nd page, for which the editor apologizes, 
disappoint the reader, bi^oause in what hits gone before so many 
subjects have been fully tr«^ated that a more sparing commentary 
mimit almost be deemed desirable, 

For hohling well in hand ilte thread of Juvenara arguments ns 
he decloiins agHinst the general luxury and licence and corrupt- 
lion of Uoman life, the running comincuiary with which Mr. Mayor 
prefaces each new turn of thought will be found very serviceable. 
We think, too, that readers will discover in his not^ a confirma- 
tion of his assurance that lie has abstained from ^‘consulting 
any English edition of Juvenal/’ for they arc singularly free froni 
hackneyed and re-cooked matter, and they constantly clear up a 
doubt or difficulty which other coinroenlators have passed over 
in silence. We have rarely sought a solution of conflicting views 
from this edition without finding satisfaction and conviction. 
For instance, it is rather staggering, in the opinion of many com- 
mentators, liiat when the rich clieut goes with on empty litter to 
chiim u double share of ibe sportulii'— 

0.‘*tc'n<icn.<i vai'uinn cl claasam pro coiyugc i?rllani, 

^ (hills iiuMi inqiiit ; oitiuv diiuitts ; inoraria. 

Profir^ (iaiiUt cn/urZ (i. 

il la the butler or tlio ‘‘balneutor" wluj utters the last words. It 
must strike eveiy one that il is the husband who utters the whole 
speech. Maclcanc and Prior hold the former view, nod Simcox, 
one of the most recent editors of Juvenal, is silent on the mntter. 
Turning to Mayor, wo tiud him agreeing writh Jahn in referring 
the words to llio husband, whose ollroiitery is thus enhanced and 
rendered more a<itounding. A proptm of this dovica to get a second 
dole, Mr. Mayor ho-s cited from Joromo tho story of a sturdy 
female beggar who got a blow for a second dolo ; — “ Pugnus por- 
rigitur pro dennrio et tanli criniinis reus sanguis effiuiditur.'’ In 
tbc supposed spi'ccli of Umbriciiis, when he is leaving Rome be- 
cause honest merit has no s<;opc there, occur tlicso words among 
other disqunlitications 

Ms nemo injrii.Htro 

Fur erit, atquo ideo nulli otmea uz-mi.— iii. 46, 47. 

Macleane’s inteipretniion of this pa^age^namely, that Umbrieius 
complains of never being any great man's walking companion be- 
cause he is no hand at thieving and peculation — appears singularly 
bald and unsatisfactory. But Mr. Mayor's solution reconimenas 
itself to contident accept anco : — “No governor takes me out to a 
province in his cohort, because Y will bear no part in his extortions." 
such R olio wants a reatiy aide-de-camp and accomplice, a cool 
hand^ clever and apt at tricks of tlieft ana extortion. What makes 
this mterprotation so certain is, os Mr. May<»r points out, the 
mention of Verres in the context. The “ fur ” and the “ comes ’’ 
ore both represented in the lines 

* Caras orit Verri qni Verrem tempoM quo vult 
Accusftvs.potwti.— iii. 53, 54. 

Again, in the passage about the dress of tho spectators of couniiy 

e ys in an extemporized grassy theatre (iii. 177, Ac.), there 
I been some confusion heretotbre about the lines — 

Akiuoles lishltus illk: sitnilemqne vidobis 
OrchMtrsni et pitpiilum ; clsri rebrasn honoris 
Sniftciiiitt toaU'fi euiniiiis aklitibus albio. 

Giffi^d, Mablfane tells us, fell foul of Dryden over thorn. Yet 
Mr. Mayor brings out tbe sense sufficiently when he notes that 
‘in the rustiG crowd there is no dUtinction of the ‘latus clavu-s ’ 
or angustus ctavui^* nor any prmtexta ; the municipal senate who 
ompy the orchestra, as the senaton do at Borne, are dressed like 
^tae rest of the spectators, in tunics.’^ Upon the debated words 
lanx quOTlanam stantibus asgris ” the interpretation of Mr. 
Mayer is the same wii^ that of Macleane others, who refer 
them to ^tients .hoping that their disease will be turned at 
satumn-tide into a quarten fever, if not cured entirely; and this 


is COItSlAly tlian to take aperantibue with Buperil for 
“ apprehending the advent of" such a disease. 

The ssiue sort of help is tendered this editor to those who 
hesitate between voiious readings. In the lying excuse for Gslla 
not patting her head out of tbe sedan or litter to which we have 
referred aWe, the husband's last words sro “noH vexare^ qui- 
escit," in moat modem texts. But Mayor justifies the MS* leMmg 
“ quieecet," and illustrates tbe idiom, wbudi is l^gliih as well os 
liBtin, by a parallel from the Phormio ^ Terence, where the words 
“ Sic erit (you will find it is so), nen temere are a case b 
point. Ju like mnnner he suppenrts, at t. i46.the leaB easy readti^ 
‘‘plaiidcndum^ funus," as against the more ODvious “ phuigenduA 
fttuus." In iiL 240 he rcod^ with much plausibility, “Inminti 
curret super ora hbumfi," taking the last word for a kind of fitter 
so called, and preferring its presence in the line to “ Libumo," 
which would denote the bearer of such a litter. In iv. t he 
retains the reading of the best MSS., which appears to have beoa 
that also of the Scholiast, wherein Orispinus is characterized as 

.^Egrm Roltlquc libidine fortes 

Delida^ 

A.e., “ a rake, fi^ble and resolute only in his lusts." ITere ngaln 
those who refer to the iisimlly printiHl text will see that the latest 
editor has not chosen the least difficult reading. 

In deciding upon questions of various readings Mr. Mayor has 
called in, in several ca^ the acute judgment of Mr. Munro. 
This is alws3'a instructive, and, in tbe ease of the annotations 
before us. not the smallest of tJYeir many recommendations. In 
the vexea question which arises at the opening of the Third Satire 
(w. 1 2-20) as to the adoption or lejectioD of Jaha'a tninsp«)sition, 
which places vv. 12-16 after v. 20, ending with "TioiaTviit 
marmoia tophum," Mr. Munio advocates a conservative policy,, 
because else In vallum Egeriio doscendimus '* is too abrupt. Ho 
takes it that the lines, aa they stand, represent Umbrieius halting 
at tho Porta Capena, and his after movements and remavks. Ilic 
in V. 12 means simply “ hereupon ” or “ upon this^" and ubi, which 
begins a parenthesis continued to “camonis," is equivalent 
“iiluci, ubi," “ to where," tho epexegesis of which is to be looked 
, for in “ In valli^ni Egeriin doscendimus." Thus, as be puts it, the 
sense will bo, “Hereupon he and 1 went down to where Nuiua 
used to meet bis mistress, but where now ... 1 mcun into the 
valley of Egorla." “ Hie tunc," in v. zi, is taken as beginning a 
new sentence. In such arguments for resisting change we 
must profess ready acquiescence. Again there is the lino m 
iU. 219 :— 

PhfucaHianorum veU‘ra omsmenta dioomm ; 

Or, according to two MS.S. which the Scholiast seems to have 
followed— 

Hie A.<i{iinorum vi*tcra« ftc. 

‘Evm if we adopt the suggested emendation llficc for Hie, tho latter 
rcaA awkwardly. And the uphot of Mr. Munro'h strong 
suspicion “ that in .some form or other ‘ phmensia ' should come in, 
as this word is not uncommon in Ijalin to express appnxvntlv some 
luxurious kind of shoe," is that Mr. Mayor adopts Hoth^s con- 
jecture “ Phiecasiatoruin," which is a likelier form than " phtoensi- 
anorum,*’ at the same time that, with his ever-rcody apparatus of 
parallels, he gives chapter and verso for the use of “ plurcasim" 
at Athens and Aloxaudria. One more glance at Mr. Munro V 
criticisms nnd we have done. In iv. 67 tbe I'iceuinu fisber- 
man, having taken his huge “ rhomhiui " to thu Emperor, exhorts 
him in a strange mixture of courtly nnd uncoiirtly language 
to have a fenst of it. Befi^re uttering the outrageous flatteiy 
that the fish hod waited for Bumitian's reign, and theu volnuteered 
to be caught. (68 -69), he has biddm hiin^propera stomackum 
laxnre soginis." The lost word so read coDveyn iin intelligible 
sense, though some linvo proposed to read “sngime." But 
“ samnam " and “ saginos " arc unfortunately the nest attested 
readingi^ and at the same time defy explanation. Munro'a 
suggestion is nn extremely simple and plausible one— tinmefy, tO' 
read “ saginans "—so that tho sense may bn “ let your oi^mach 
out by cramming it " ; “ give yourself a good blow-out" 
Enough has been said to show the chief characteristics of Mr. 
Mayor’s enlarged and improved •/urean/, without going into the 
other Satires annotated 111 tbe instalments before us. Young 
students aro happy who, with plenty of leisure and a fair shaivt A' 
scholarship, become acquainted with .Yu venal under the agreeable 
escort of Mr. Mayor. 


WII-SON-S MEMOKTALS OF EDINBURGH.^ 

S OME twenty years ago tho inhabitants of Edinburgh— esp- 
daUy those of them who afiecitod literalure or science — wf»re 
familiar with the appearance of two men, rather of the rii>iug than 
of tho descending, or even tho stationary, ^eration. They were 
brothers— Daniel Wilson and George Wi&m. And, bv the way, 
turning at this point, n.<i pisople do who are not certain about dates 
or names, to the 3 fen of the Tinuftf letter W, we read, Wilson, 
Daniel, l.*L.D., born at'Edinbui^h in 1816, is an elder brother of 
Professor George Wilson, the eminent chemist, and a m^phew of 
Professor John Wilson— tho Ohristuphur North of 
This latter relationship would have amazed nc Edinburgh citizen 
of the period, not only by its inaccuracy, but by its absurdit y. Not 

• Maoioriuh of JCdinburgh in IA« <W*n TiW. By D«nW Wil«.n, 
Y-LJ>., Professor of ItegWsli Litwsiure in the Gulvrwity. 

Astte/f Scrrelar\ of llie siociety of Antiquaries of Scotland. Rdluhiirgh : 
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that there would bo nny disnampMiwnt on either siilcinflucbrplation- 
ahip of undo and ncpliew, but liiat, from tbo toUl ciilhironce in the 
mt of life, as it were, between them and the burly author of the 
I^nctet with hid jubilant love of society and field sport, the oaso- 
ciution in any way with the two Btudlous slaves of the lamp has 
n touch of incongruity. Of the two brol tiers, Uaiitd was-*-aiid 
still is, let us hopo~^iioticeablo among men aa tall, wiry, and 
envt. Tlis brotbor the chemist was suiall, and so sickly and 
fnigilo in aspect that one had a nervous feoling, when he was 
prHHfuit, AS if some lit or worse inipht befall him ; and yet, living, 

118 his existence and capacity for work demanded of him, a hermit's i 
iif«> of abstinence, ^in comj^uy the genial spirit within him shone 
forth and made him as full of pleasHiit talk as any Hercules of tho 
table who could partake of many courses and many bottles. He bad 
the art of expressing scientific uiystcrios vvith .singular clearness 
and attractiveness, and his emincnc:e secured for him the dis- 
tinction only given to tho chiefs among men ; a separate memoir 
of his life and labours proving a popular and successful book. 

Tho elder brother, Daniel, guvo himself to urchaadogy and art. 
The drawings for the present work are bis own. lii 1S53 ho was 
tempted to leave Edinburgh, and became Vroi^asor of English 
Literature and History in the University of Toronto. This appoint- 
ment was, to borrow an expression from physical science, a sad wasto 
of power. Hon who can lecturo on literatiire, and go over the 
history of tho world by nsolesii nbridgmeuts, and still more use- 
less rcficctions, are easily found. ^Vil.son, however, was an 
Archaeologist, jiaving taken for •bis subject, as all iiion should 
do, tho place where he found Lis opportunities of research and , 
exemplification, and that pliieo was his native country, ticotland. j 
That a man such as this suoiibl feel constrained to become an I 
exile from tbo natural liekl uf bis instructive labours is a reproach 
to our public institutions, as not supplying, in the ^hapo of . 
professorships or otherwise, due (mcourageinent for the Hcx^uisi- : 
tion and propagation of urchmological learning. Archteoiogy is 
essontittlly that element in history which, tui being of the nature of 
A science, can bo dogmatically taught. '\Ye may not believe in tbo 
chronological sequence of the Stone, tbo Eronxe, and the Iron ages 
aa an exact and exhaustive analysis, but it is u division admitting of 
a very instructive arrangement of tho several known t^xamples of 
early mechanism. It is ns in geology— the phenomena of subsi- 
dence at one cosmic period, or eruption at another, set forth ns 
tbo active phonomeua creating tho present crust of thu earth, may 
be open to dispute ; but the separation from each other of the 
strata so accounted for has afforded wonderful suggestions and 
facilities for tho classification of the features apjpropriuto to each. 
We need but phinco at Worsaao's Sordidv Oldant^er, with its 
treasure of ancient remains, convoying the fruit of the skilled 
labours of tho archscologist to tho popular eye, to see on tho part uf 
the Northeni nations an example that shoulil put us to ahame in 
the matter of sturlying and teaching tho existing witnesses to the 
habits and arts of our early ancestors. An enthusiastic archmo* 
legist whose wealth sufficed not only for bis own pursuit of bis 
fiivoiirito scunre, but lor the help of less pivkiperous persons who 
might desire to follow it, lateh left an ondowment for a Chair of 
Arclucolngy in £diiihni7;h. It imppens that the funds for the 
purpose are not immediately available, and tho Oovernmont, as 
we understand, when sulicitud to supply tho means uf interim 
support for tho Chair, has docliiicd V) make tbo necessary 
advance. 

Dr. Wilson is favouriihly 'known to the Inquiring part of tho 
world by ills p'eat arcbujulogical work, called Fruhuturic AnnuU 
<*f HcolUiUih If that assumes tho liighor place in tho libraiy, the 
present volume, partaking of art and light literature, must take 
precedence on tbo drawiug-ruoin table, l^ich carries with it a 
mark of the local dlllicalties which the author had to contend with. 
Of both books the original edition was published fiffore tho author 
left Scotland. When a Boooud edition of the ** Prehistoric 
Annals” becamu duc^ bo found that bo could not do it justieo 
without returning to Scotland to see it through the press, I horo 
can bo no doubt that anything acconipliMhed on such a hurried visit 
would give but poor results in comparison with the rich harvest 
of newjnatter that he might havo garnemd up at his leisure had 
he remained in tho lund of his sculptured atones, I'icts' houaes, ond 
•elf arrow-heads. Tho other work he did not consider of iioportanco 
enough to demand such a sacrifice. But, livini? at 0 distance, ho 
did not venture to make any improve incuts. It U coiisequeiitl^ 
an exact roprint of the original lK>ok, and tells the render that it 
is so. Time, however, which renders iimiiy things worthless, has 
enhanced tho value of the book without iU author's co-operation. 1 
It contains spirited and accurnto uccouute of old buildings, and 1 
also of social institutions, that have disappeared since it was first j 
publMed in 184.7. What is still iiiuro valuable, it contains ' 
the old engravings of tho departed huildiiiga, preserving the aur- 
Tounding local conditions, whidi tiro now in uuuiy iustauces 
thoroughly cbimgtfd aa tho buildings thenisolvea ore by alteratioiio 
find reciinatructions. 

The portly and somewhat gorgeous asp(>ict of tho hook would 
not naturally suggest the nature of its coutimts, ns a collection of 
trndiUons, ane^otes, and discoiirsea on the localities of his- 
toricnl even^ and on the dwelling- pliices and B(x:iiil habits of 
eminent men. Hence it is rife with the unmes and uveuts popularly 
connected with Scotland— Queen Mary and tho trngediei of her 
life, John Knox, Montrost^ Ulaverhoiise, Prince Ihlwiird and the 
.Forty-iive, the Covenanters, tlie Portous luoh, and Walter iScott. 
Where, among all, shall wo select a cliuracteristic specimen 
Supposi' vre 0^ this pleasant hut terribly hvateu path, and 


look for a person so little in the estimation of romance-lovers as 
Olivor Cromwell ? Some notices of hU abode in hMinbuigU and 
of hia deatiuga with Scotland will perhaps show that Dr* Wilson 
can appreciate tho sigiiificanee of things tkut may not have gained 
the sanction of vulgar popularity: — 

On the 7th of ScptPinber 1650, (^roinwril entered Edinburgh at the head of 
hia Army, ami took po^sesrioii of it and of the totrn of Loith. Tiio capital was 
now Kubj^Xed to niiirtial law ; thn mniit rigid regular iona wero enforced, 
eueli na, ** tlmt upone ony aUarum 110 Inhabitant loik out of hia houH upona 
payfic of death, or walk on tiie .atrects after top-tow, upone payne or iin- 
prujeoiiemeiir,*' Yot the penceabio inhabitanta found no gcei&t reason to 
complain of his civic rule ; justice seema to have been impartially ad- 
ministered, though often with luucdi severity, nnd the moat rigid discipline 
eiiforvt'd on the English tnnip-^. Upon the a7th of &pt4nnlicr,'*saya Nicol, 

“ by onlm of the Uvuoral Cromwidl, thair wcm tlirio of hia awln aodgeris 
acurgffl by I tic Proveat MArsctudlia men, from the Stone Claop to the Neddir 
lk)«v, and bak Agane, for pluiiduring of houaHls within the toon ; and ane 
utberAodg«.T maid to ry du the Meirot the Groce of Edinburgh, with ono 
pynt atop about hia nock, hia handis bund bidUiid his back, and muakotiA 
hung at Ilia feet, the full apace of twn hours, for being drunk.” The same 
punishment of riding the Mare n*miiincMi in fnrc.*o^ as a terror to evil doers, 
till the destructitui of the old citadel of thu town-guard, and all its aocom- 
pAuimcDts, in the year 1785. 

The Oonurai again took up his residence in ** tho Earl of Murrie'a house 
in tho Ganiiigatc, where a strong guard la appointed to ki>ep constant watch, 
at thu goto ; ” and hU .soldiers were quartered In tho palace, and billeted 
about the town, while actively engaged in the Mcge of tho Castle. Tho * 
gunrd'lioii.se was in Dunbar's Glo^% a nsinc which it retains from the 
quiirters iL then furnished to the vietors of Duubar I and a tradition is pre- 
served, with coiiHiderAblc appearance of probability, that a handsome old 
houae, etill remaining at tim foot of Sellars' Close, was occasionoUy ocea- 
pied by Cromwell. It is a fine antique inansion, which forms a prominent 
ivaturc ill the view of tho Old Town from the north, having two terraced 
routs ut dilVcrent elevations, guarded hv a iicsstly coped parapet wall, and 
comuianding an cxteu.sivu view of the Forth, whore llio English fleet 
then ‘lav. 

Til© siege of tho Ca.stk: was vigorously prowiitod : Cromwell inuslered 
the (^>Uier4 from the neighbouiing pits, ami sc't them to w*urk amine below 
tho t4*rt ideations, the optmiiig of which may .hIiU be aecii in tho frec.slonQ 
rock, on the smith side, near the new Cnatlc road. The uonnnamler of the 
fortn^ss had uot Ikhtii, at the first, very hearty in itis o[ipo.sitioii to Croinwcl), 
and finding matters growing thus despi rutc, lie came to term.s with him, 
and bAvod the Castle heiiig blown aiumt hi.s tars, by resigning it iut*' the 
Gosicrurs hands. 

One of tho earliest, proceedings of the new garrison was to clear away the 
neiglibouring ohitruetiuns that had aflorded shelter to tlienisclves in 'their 
approachi's during the Kiego. ** Considering that the Wey-hous of Edin- 
burgh was ano great iMqxidinicnt to the schottis of the Castcli, the sam3*ti 
being biggit on the hie cnlsr'v; lhairfoir, to remove tJmt impediment. 
General i'romwcll gnif ordourls for dcmoliM'hing of tiie Wey-house ; aikI 
upoue the l-wt day of Dcccmlunr 1650, the Fng)isehe.s Wgan the work, and 
tuik dmiii the rtiqiili of it that day, and so continued till it wes raised." We 
learn, from the same authority, of the n'-ediiieation of this building after 
the Ih'iUiralion. "The Wvy-houH, qnhilk uus demoIoLst by that trai tour 
Cromwell, at In'! inouiuing to Edinborgli, eftir the feght of biimhur, began 
now to l.i« ro>eflided in the end of Augiisl i6fio, but far inferior to the former 
rtiVjdillvn/' The cumlirous and ungainly building thus micied, ruiuainod 
All enciimbrniiru to tliu street, at the head of the Wu.st Jiow, till i8ia, when 
it wa.s hastily pulleil down, to widen the approach to thu Castle, preparatory 
to the public entry of George IV. 

Tbo following pa^.H^e, if not so historically important, is perhaps 
more curious, and will surprise those readers who ore accustomed 
to conhider Cromwell as tho tyrant of BccUand aa be was of 
Irclaud. The Scots did not like bis method of coming to them 
iu tbts disastrous aiffiir of Dunbar, and it can hardly be said that 
ho acquired populority hmong them. There woe a sort of surly 
sense, however, that his rule was snlularv. IJo tried to givo 
them fi fair representation in l’arliam»nt ile opened to thorn the 
trade of England, lie bridled tho Highlanders and the Bonier 
rievers — those of England whoso plundering ground was in 
Scotland, as w'ell a« tlio.'H) of Scotland whose depr^ationa in ]^g- 
hmd were not profi table to thoir countrymen at large. The indus- 
UinuB peasant in Moray, Aberdeenshire, Angus, or Selkirk felt him- 
self in the bands of A genuine protectorate, and could sleep witliout 
disturbance from tho thought that in the morning he might find 
his bams burnt and his cattle gone • 

8 u accRptablu had the sway of tbo Lord rrotcctor become with the civic 
TiiiorH of I'.ri inburgh, notwithif lauding the heavy taxes with which they were 
burdtaiorl for the maintenance of I115 arniv, and the general expenses of 
the government, tbot they comini^oiierl a large block of stone fctr the por- 
{HJbC of erecting a oolu&uttl st.vtuc of his flighncss in the Farlianienfc 
Sijuan*. 

The block had just been hndad on the shore of Leith, when tho new* 
Arnvtnl of Crom woll’d deatu. Monk altered liis |>olicy, and the mogtstrates 
nut only feuiid it convealuiit to forget thoir first intention, hut with politic 
piiabtliiy, some years after, they erected tho fine eqocstiiaii statue of 
Ch.'ll h-.H 1 ) ,, whit'h still adort\.i that locality. The rejected block MV ne^eetnl 
oil t)i4» .«>hiKiif at Lriih, though all along known by the tUlo of Oliver Croiu- 
widl, till, io November 1788, Mr. Walter Koss, tno well-known aniiqnaiy, 
bad it ivnioved, with no little diflicuUy, to the rising ground whore Ann 
ritiHit now btAiHls, nearly o]>|Mwitn 8t. Bernard's Well. The blocrk was about 
eight high, intended appamitly fur the upper half of the figure. The 
worknicji of tho quarry had prepared it for thu chi-wi of the statuary, W 
giving .1, with tho baminer, tbo shape'of a iiionwroas mummy, ami them 
slotnl tb«.' Vrotootor, like a giant in hia shroud, frowning upon the city 1 
until after tlio death of Mr. Itoss, his ourioua coUobtion of antiquiUes was 
scattered, and tlie ground feued ibr bnikling. 


NOT WITHOUT TIIOHXS.* 

W E aro bound to take a woinnzi's estimate of her own sen as 
worth something in tho way of iiortralturo. It is to bo pro- v’ 
sumed that sho uiiderstands a little of vf hat she is talking about, / 

• A’lX Without Thorno. A Stor}'. By Kimfs Graham, Author of ”Sli8 
was Young and Be vros Old.” 3 vols. London: Ttnslsy Brothem. 
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and tlmt ovolution from ber intemnl consciousness boa less to do 
witb the subject than her positive knowledge and sympa^eiic 
experience. If a woman paints other women as fast or worldly, 
mannish or pedantic; sentimental or nian*liating, we must believe 
that she has had models for her outlines ; and that in the intimacy 
([' of the drawing-room and the boudoir she has learnt more of ber 
eisten than can ever be vouclKsafcd to piratical man. Also we 
must believe that her nico women are really her ideals, and that 
eho oflers them as mecimous of the best she thinks of her sen. 
We take, then, the female charncters in A’of HWumi Thoms as 
the author's deliberate presentations of bad and good women 
according to her ideas ; and from them we learn something of the 
kind of person which seems to a sister amiable or unomiablei 
loveable or detestable. 

Eugenia Laurence, the heroine, is one of those distracting 
creatures for whom blame is too hard and patienco impossible. 
»Sbo is full of spiritual aspirations and uneasy sensitiveness; 
alternately swayed by the most pathetic virtues and the most 
egregious folly ; thusofTering the portrait of a sweet young per- 
son endowed with rare beauty and scant sense, big eves and 
small wisdom. Beauchamp Chiincellnr, her husband, is the ordi- 
ua*iy selti^ and shallow roan ; but wo do really think he is sulTi- 
ciontly tried by his lovely compauion, and ber untiring vagaries oP 
feeling, to be exonerated from nlnme if ho is at times irritated by 
ber persistent state of moral porcupiuebood, and fretted at tlio 
daily need of living with her, as he says, os if treading on egg- 
sbolls.” An egg-sholl wife is a nuisance, however pretty and 
ailVctionate she may be ; and the best of good follows would find 
her so after a while. Eugenia is very prett}*, and she looks speci- 
ally pretty when her big c'yes become dewy "with rising tears. 
Beauchamp Chancellor says in the boghiniiig, mid hastens to kiss 
them aw'ay with fund wonls and consoling assuTfluces, and ail 
tlio rest of the tender jargon bedttiog the first days of the 
love time. But a husband is not a lover ; and a hushaud gets 
tired of tbo tears, when too often repeated, which tbo lover 
kissed away so rapturously. A young wife who cries on the 
smallest provocation, who has no natural surface clipcrful- 
ticss to temper the cloying oppressiveness of her clinging 
fondness, who is always cither woi'shippiiig or weeping, in a state 
of exaltation or a state of collapse, and who never con be brought 
to lake a calm and rational view of life, is likely to nmko on easy- 
going, conventional, shallow-natiircd man iui^tient beyond ^od 
breedinc:. We do not wonder then that Beauchamp finds it 
impoHsiole to restrain the petulant annoyance which would be 
only too natural under the conditions, and that Eugenia in con- 
sequence, sinking from disnppoiiitiiient to despair, should make 
ber^lf as miserable as if she biul rational cause for misery, and 
4ict like a luauiac becuuso she could not live like one of the 
blessed. 

AVo lay stress on this choraettir-pninting of young wives In 
ladies* novels, for in it avo si^e that tone of mind in the 8t‘X which 
is the cause of half tlio unhappy luarringos afloat — thobe niurriiiges 
which begin well and etui ill, no one exactly knows how or why, 
tSo long as women think that marriage means only courtslup 
consolidated and uninterrupted, and that it should mean thm 
and nothing else, and so long ns they aro unublo to enter into 
the prosaic arraugenient.i of conipauionublu frieiidlixies.s, they 
must perforce bo unhappy, even in thewo rare instances where 
they meet with a man as soft and sickly os thenisidves. For 
then the chances are that they will wish ho was u little rougher, 
and did not bang about them so incessantly, watching every 
turn and look w*ilh such jealous solicitude as to bo quite em- 
barrassing and fatiguing. In tiie enso of those women who sin 
against ^emselves, their Jaiabunda, and common sense by their 
own over-sensitiveness, we think the more experienced of their 
Sex, and notably authors, should try to show them the mistake 
they make, and teach them a more S4df-ie»pecting code and creed. 
Kliiman nature does not live at high pressure for more than a 
few hours at most ; and women who brood over hive na the only 
thing in life, and courtship as the only form of love, run great 
chnnce of losing the very alftfctions which they desire so passion- 
ately to keep always at boiling point. l.ike childnm who dig up 
•their seeds • to make sure that they are growing and in good 
4!ondiiion, they spoil both the work of nature and their own 
chances. For this cause, ybt fFtVwut 27iotyis is a book worthy of 
nrdice ; though as a vvork of art it is scarcely satisfactory, wliile 
as a study oflife it is w'oak and by no means loftily planned. 

Tbo cbaractor of Eugenia, the heroine, fails to interest us. She 
Is, as we have said, sweet to sickliness, ideal to unreality. We 
long for just the saving pinch of common sense in her nature 
winch would redeem her from her overwhelming morbidness, and 
give her what the Easterns term ''salt.” From fimt to last she is 
iiu mm real than a pantomime firiry or a Pepper's ghost. Her very 
love 18 more silly tni&n pnthetic, even though she does lose her 
ImaUh in the struggle. But why has she so little self-control ? 
We have heaj^ that certain susceptible girls are given to falling in 
love at urst sight, and that wiuik hearts may be won at a sitting 
by iiaiiaROme experienced in tbo ways of life and tho art <» 
luye-in^ing. We have not hitherto believed that these flowers 
^f quick ^wth have deep roots; on the contrary, we imagined 
Vbat «he jrtri who kt honwlf &U in bvo Rt «»t sight A. 
Would do the wme by B. at the next opportunity, her aflectiona 



most auseeptible young ladies bi*ar record. She plunges onee and 
for all time into the bitter-sweet waters of passion for Beauchamp 
Chancellor; and, prepared as she » by her first act of sell- 
surrender, because be dances with her once or twice and maks to 
her kindly at a privato parly, she sinks only deepm and deeper 
until she gets nearly smothered before tho end. Captain Chan- 
cellor, the Magnus Apollo of whom she becomes so pasaionateljr 
enamoured and on such small provocation, is one ox those men 
whom women find inresistible. JIaiidsoine, gallant, shallow, 
making love and feeling none, flirting with every pretty womatt 
who would flirt with him, but really caring only for lloma Eyre- 
court, who does not care for him, ho is essentially one of tho 
wolves of society, a man marked dangerous, and of whom young 
lady lambs would do well to beware, lie is a good lellow, 
however, in a way; and when ho secs poor Eugenia palo, 
thin, and ^ half-dying for his sake, he takes compassion ou 
her, and, impelled partly by pity, partly by pique at Boma’s 
unceremonious refusal of bis hand, folds the pretty little 
lovo-sick maiden to his heart, and makes ber blest in a foora 
paradide of tlio mdst charming appearance. As Eugenia is 
excessively siinplo. and by no means rich, and as ho is fastidious, 
worldly, and also by no means rich, their engagement is received 
with a chorus of disapprobation from his friends; his sister, 
Gertrude Eyrecourt, lending the choir. This Gertrude Evrecourt 
is a perploxingly mixed character, as is also her husband's sister 
lloma. rihe is shown us ns kind, ciplfish, insincere, affectionate, 
good-hearted, spiteful, clover, far-sighted, yet nnintentionally 
lighting up such a fire by her indiscreet confidences as threatens 
to burn down the whole fabric of her brother Beauchamp's happi- 
The niader must leconeile these opposing qualities in too 
best way be can. It was certainly quite natural that she should 
not like her brother's marriage with Eugenia Laurence. Clever 
and ambitious as she is, aiie is bound by tho laws of her 
own nature to look askance on all tho " wildnower ” tribe, and to 
have preferred that Ikyauchainp should have chosen a wife with 
more money in the fu'st iiistanco, and, when his own fortune grew 
to bo NO lustrous, with more style and savuir fairs than was pos- 
sible in a little fprl brought up in homo soclusion, and given to 
ready tears and inconvenient dcmonstnitions. But, being clever, 
.she would also hare accepted tho inevitable, and have sought to 
make the best of it. Only weak and silly, os well as spiteful, 
women try to make the worst of an undesirable marriage when it 
is fairly acct^iuplisheil, and their own self-respect is not involved 
in keepiiiff theni.selves distinct, and perhaps trying to create a 
rupture wnioh shall withdraw' their male rclativo from bonds 
which, though legal, aro not honourable. There was nothing of 
ibis here. EtiMiiia was silly, but she was good *, and though not 
tho kind of wife Orrtrude would havo chosen for her brother, yet 
she w'as a gentlewoman, and did nut disgrace him. Hence Ger- 
trude’s childish dislike of the girl, and her pettish endeavours to 
estrange her brother from her, i»adly out of harmony with tho 
main IIuch of her character ; and we wiv^li that the author had 
rccouHidert^d this part of ber w'ork, and stuck more stoutly to her 
original idea of a sensible and far-sightod woman of tho world. 
No one can be either sensible or fiir-sighted who does not consent 
to accept things as they aro, and to uinko the best of the 
irremediabh*. 

lioma Eyrecourt, too, is slightly hasy in her prcftentment. At first 
she seems* to be simply Heltisb| hard, and worldly; but as time 
and tho story go on she duAuIops into one of the noblest and moat 
beautiful of women. SSbo and Sydney, Eugenia's sister, practical 
and sensible Sydney, 'a little atone for Mrs. Beauchamp Chan- 
cellor's sickliness; out wo do not like Boma's love scone with 
Gerald Thornton; nor do wo ibitik that she too w*ould have com- 
mitted the folly falling in lorn at sight, which she evidently 
does, though in a more restrained way than Eugenia. We aro 
glad, however, that tho book ends happily. It was more than 
might have been expected with tho characters on hand. But, all 
the same, the motif \a weak, and the keynote does not souni true ; 
and on the whole we cannot say that JSot mithmA Thoms is any 
iidvanco on She was Yomg and Jus tints Old by tlie same author. 
We own to an infinite contempt for twaddle, both of sfieech and 
of sentiment ; and Not Without Thoms is by no means free from 
a suspicion of twaddle mid more than a dash of silliness both in 
tho characters and the story. 


rRENCn I.ITEK.VTURE. 

M VaLEMAlX’S Ilifltoiy of Pope Gregory VIL* has been 
• announced for nearly half a century ; it was begun during 
tho last years of tho Jlestoration, and the author was about to 
publish it by subscription when the political events of the day 
led him to recuiMider his original plan. AVe need not sny 
W'hst was tho attitude aasumea towards tho Bourbon Govern- 
ment, or rather towards the A'illele Cabinet, by MM. do Lncrc- 
teUe, Cousin, Guixot, and VlUemain ; the liberal views strenuously 
and eloquently niaintnined in the Borbonne lecture-room by tho^ 
eminent men caused them to be supersioded in their oifico, and it 
was only when Martignac was called to the head of atrairs 
that the four champions of constitutional freedom were allowed 
to resume tho posiuon they had so ably occupied. Under these 
circumstances tho publication of tho ilistoin dv Gr^goirs VIL 
hsd to be delayed, and M. Villeniain took advantage of tho new 
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Impnned upon him to rovira, eonree^ and almoAt io Toeaat 
Ae work which he aIwavs considered ns his tnonunmifHm wre 
nmimiuB. It now apMM as a {xwthumous produetioDy and 
although it cad never ohtain the success which tno Tahkau ds la 
Utiirature enjoyed from the Tery first, still it will bere||;ardcd as 
gH iDteltStlnX diOjjltulOjj not ouly great hiiUiaaojr of styUj 
but real erudition. M. Villeniain'e lannuaire ia hia strong point| 
tboagh wo moat odd that the polien of his sentences, their 
honnony, and their colouring weary us after a very brief ac- 
quaintance with any of hia wo»s, ^ OW un stylo de ^cadence,” 
as a distinguished critic once remarked to us. Of the book 
itself we will only say at present that the first chapter is devoted 
to an introductory account of the Papacy from the earliest time to 
the eleventh centuiy. 

M. Georges Perrot, Professor at the French £cole normale, ia 
fiivoarably known by several works, chiefiy on Greek history and 
arehieologv. Ho wrote some years ago an am using accmint of tho 
island of Crete, and contributed to the history of jurisprudence a 
valuable monograph on Athenian law. The volume now 
before ua* may be looked up<m aa a soqncl to this last- 
mentioned treariso, and in unfolciing before us tlie splendid annals 
of political and judicial eloquence at Athens M. Perrot has taken 
for nis text the saying of Cicero— Studium eloquontim proprium 
Athenarum.” By way of introducing the subject, he begins by 
diowing how a passion for public speaking ever formed one of tho 
leading characteristics of tho Greek race. Even in the days of 
Homer muwalar vigour and (Courage on the battle-field were not tho 
only qualities looked for in men who hud to take the lead amongst 
their rellow-citizens ; eloquence wtis also indispensable, and Ulysses 
was at least as necus-^ary to tho Greek army as Achilles himself. 
M. Porrot goes on to df^crihe in a general manner the eloquence 
of writers who were not prttfosRoilly public speakers; he notes, for 
instanco, how Herodotus nnd Tliucydides helpc'd on the progress 
of oratory, and he endeavours to a^icortain from tho best authen- 
ticated sources how Pericles understood the great art of addressing 
popular assemhlios. Tho work eonsista of soveii chapters, 
respectively devoted to Gorgios nnd the tSophisls, Aniiph(», 
Andocides, Lysias, Iaocrnte.M, and Itwus. 

Andrd Ch 4 iiier t» for the majority of readers, is only a poet — ono 
(if the most distinguished perhaps of the revolutionary era, but 
hardly anything else. The elegy so well known by the name of the 
Jame Captive^ which he cninpoeed for Mdlle. do Coigny, and the 
wnibes which he dashed off on the way from prison to the scaffold, 
are ILo only productions of his pen familiar to nil but the few 
l^rsona who have studied the history of joomalism during the 
first period of the French Hevolution. 'Wc iiave no hesitation iii 
iayiug, however, that he was at least equally rmiini*k«able as a 
prose writer, and tho volume now before us will, we doubt not, 
(Xintribiito to raise him in tho opinion of competent judges. M 
Becq de Foiiquieros is not the tirst critic wlio has published the 
political writings of Andrd ChOnier, but be ia certainly the only 
ono hitherto who has given tiicm rorre.Hly and in a niethodicill 
order. The preliiiiiuary cs.say on flic gifted author, (jonsidered os 
a politician, is quite exh.auVti^e. M. de Fouqai^roa has sup- 
plemented it by tho iiiscrli >n of i* * § aliH.>oFs biographical notice and 
of a number of illustmtivc documonU With reference to the 
well-known nemsation cast iigMin^t Marie-Joseph Chenier by 
Royalwt newspaper writers, M. de Fouquieies show.^ that it was a 
OT088 Ctsliimny. it is nb.^olutely untrue that Murie-Joseph sent hia 
brother to the guillotiuc ; but ** if he comnuited no crime,” says 
M. Uoederer, ** he profc'-scd all the bad prin«*iple» which lead to 
the commission ot crime ; he did not murder Lis biiuher, but ho 
was the friend of the muTderer." A table and an nlpbabetical 
index terminate tho volume. 

Next to Andre Chi'nier let ns place another W|ater btdonging to 
the same epiH:b, and deserving to be better known than he ia at 
pTeseut. Til© Chevalier do Vunge t ia often mentioned in Ch^nirr’a 
works; he was hia iiitiuiata friend, and shared his political 
opinions; but until quite recently it was impoesiblo to form any 
idea of his merits as on author, u\copt by diving into the 
cndlaas collection of bmehttm on poliucnl siibjeets issued at 
the banning of the Frcneb Involution, riuiipblets written 
in 1789 and 1790, articles contributed in 1790 to the 
Jowwd de la tociiia do 1789, in 1792 to the Jounud de Varisj 
and in 179$ and 1796 to thu A’oueeUes nnlionalctf^ nolitiipm 
ft itrangh€ 9 ^mc\\ is the addition made by thu Ghevalior 
do Pange to the polcmienl litenituro of his time. Gur thanks 
are due to M. Bccq do Fouqnierrs for enabling ua to beconio 
acquainted with a xe.a1ly distinguislied representative of Fiunch 
ionrnaliam. Andrd Chdiiior’s friend died at an early age, but he 
left enough behind him to CBlabllsh his fame as a oioralist, and 
hie reflections on mankind and society are tho more striking 
because they were tho result of political strife, instead of being 
quietly elaborated in seclusion and retirement 

M. Laboulaye'a Qaesfioas constitiUiunnelles § now appear toge- 
ther in a compact and handy little volume, after having been pub- 
lished separately, os circumstuncea suggested, from time to rime. 

• ViiMemMe roHliqm ti judieiuirt a Athrne*. r:ir M. TVrrwt 

T«d. I. *^Les pr&urseurs do Di*nioi>tb^iic.'’ I'ans a4>d Luntluti : liufhette 
ftOo. 

t OSavrs* fn prose d* Andre ChhMr. Urvudillica par L. Bccq do 
Fouquieies. Paris: Cbarpcntier. 

J iEwtres de ^W,r»v'ou de Paoge, Bci^urillios par t. H^fcq d« Fonqiik-rwi. 
Paris: Cbsipontier. 

§ QureiiiPMe ronnHlniiovneHea, Pur t^ilonard T.^houlnye, do rinstitut. 

Paris: Cbar[ieiiti«^r« 


The author remarks, with a certain excusable tone of bitter- 
ness, that hints thrown out and advice given in 1848 and 1851 
bear renetitii a even now, when once more the hmeh poHtieal 
edifice nos w be reconstructed from top to bottom. Be likens 
his fellow-dtiaous to horses which, galloping round a cirena^ ssem 

to bo advancing^ whilst thvj arc mcivly rotritcin^ thftir atapa. ^ 

At the end of every term of twenty years the building mils / 
to tho ground, and the same work has to be done over agalir 
which appe^ar^ to be completed twenty years before. M. 
l4iboi]^ye tries to show tiiat the origin of this deplorable state 
of things must bo sought in the confusion existing in the 
minds of most people between the i^a of liberty and that of 
revolution. Such being the case, it is certainly not to be 
wondered at that, on the one hand, monarchists should shrbk 
when they hear the word freedom ” pronounced, whilst, on the 
other hand, ultra- Republicans are in a rage if ai^ one talks to 
them about tbe power of the law, or hints respectfully something 
about political guarantees. M. Laboulaye a^ly desimtes our 
modem demagogues as tbe Ultramontonists of the Revoluticm, and 
he baa no difficulty in proving that the believers in the infallibility 
of Kobcspiexre and Babeuf havo done all they could to ruin tbe 
cause of true liberty. 

Educational questions are quite as mneh the order of tbe day 
on the other side of the Channel as they arc amongst ua, and 
M.tlulos Simon’s circular is only the most recent manifostation of a 
change which must SiKmer or later take place. Before tbe old 
system has been swept away H. de Laprade steps forward * to 
defend classical studies against tbe pretensions of positivist 
innovators. The two poiiite on which he specinlly insists are the 
exaggerated merita ascribed to scientific education, and the undue 
importance, as ho thinks, given to the reforms bearing upon 

f rimary education. AVith reforenco to this latter topic, M. de 
4apradn boliovos that, if (domenfary teaching requinai such sweep- 
ing inoditicRtions, it is simply because superior education is rndically 
bad. One of his cbi»‘f objections against tho French ^Hlucationists 
of tho so-calletl liberal schonl is that they look up*»n children ns tho 
property of the State, and thus aim at destroying family infl'ience. 
It was Itou.sseau and his disciples who first popukrizcKi this Idea, 
and the sooner it is done away with tho better. As M. do Laprade 
observes, it is a great cause for regret that the men who talk most 
in France about education aro stump orators totally destitute of 
intellcctiud cuUimt, and having nothing but iuimoiahty, ignorance, 
oud impudence to recommend them. 

L' esprit pubHc au XVIll^ sih leV'^ an attracitive title. If 
any epoch in the hiatojy of Franco lias been especially rich ii\ 
bold muulfcBtationa 01 public opinion, it was certainly the 
eighteenth century, wlmn reforms of the nM.'»t varums kinds were 



Roiiasoau, Diderot* Montesquieu, and Raynal, but in memoiissuch 
AS those of ITArgcnson and Barbier, in newspapers, and in letters 
which, written exclusively for private ponisal, were still more 
explicit than memoirs, and displayed a far greater freedom. M. 
Aubertin has aimed at doeK^ribing, iu this now volume, tho state 
of public opinion in France on ml sorts of qiiosHons from 1715 
to 17S9, The book ii>.di\idcd into four pai*i<», corrcspoiuling to 
tho llegen^ of tho Diiki* of Orleans, the reign of Louis XV. till 
the Seven xears’ War, the epoch extending from tlie battlo of 
Tiosbacb to tho accession nl Louis XVI. ; and, finally, the reign 
of that unfortunate niumircb, The rcaiter will find m this very 
Interostinff volume a number of otiriou.s detaila respecting Mathiou 
Marais, Madamo C (impan, Barbier, and also several menioirs and 
letters which axe still unpublished. 

The eighth series of M. do Pontmartin’s Nmtvetatx namedieX 
bears that militant stamp which characterizes all works composed 
during the late war; for, although the duodecimo now on our 
table bears tlie date of the present year, it consists of newspaper 
articles originally written in 187 1 and 1872. M. de Pontmartin 
has bad tbe bolanoss, some people would say the audacity, te ox- 
poso tho literary and political demerits of M. Victor Hum and 
for having dono so he found himself roundly abused by the lie- 
publican press. In tho eyes of our ardent revolutionists the 
Ami^ terrible is the great work of modern times, and it is quite 
clear that those who dvi n-^t acknowledge its transcendent beauty 
would faro very ill if the champions of democrat wore iji power. 
The critic of the youveaux samedist it seems, has besn Ifitved with 
threatening letters just like an liisb landlortl who has ejected hia 
tenants. 

Count de Beauvoir $ has already earned a reputation aa ono 
of the most accomplished of moaem French tonrists, and the* 
new edition of his travels ia sure to meet with a welcome from 
all readers. The maps and woodcuts which illustrate it are ox- 
cellciic, and add much te the nselhlness of the volume. 

Amung&t tbe scientific works lately published by Messrs.. 
Ilachette, M. Delerain’s tivatiso on agricultural chemistry must 
occupy a prt miiiont place. || It is to a Certain extent a suinmaiy 
of lectures delivered by the author .to the pupils of the Grignon 
School, where ho had been appointed Professor ten yearq ago under 

i/fdueatiim Hbirttle^ Fur Victor dc Laproilc. Paris : iHdIer, ^ 

t pnUk au XVIII* sUch. Pur M. A, Anbfirtiii. Paris 5 1 

iHdier. ^ 

t Aoweanx mnudis, s^iie. Par A. dc Pontmariin. Paris : Le’ry. 

I rusffipa akSniir dll flMiiide. Par 1c cqmte de Beauvdic. Paris: Plon. 
g Crara ae ehinut opricaie. Par M. P. p. Dsldriia. London and Paris: 
lluchotte & Co. 
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the ndminintration of hi. Mimny do Mornay. The duties of 
hie {KK^t obliged him to etudy the best I'reiich and foreign 
treatises on the questions he had to oxamine, and. having bean 

^ oue of the cmimiWn to tha JJichonaiy 

/of Cbcmistry edited by M. Wurtz, ho eiijovod a further ojipor- 
tuiilty of collectiug xnatciiali for tho volume which he now 
pre^enta to scieutido' students. The drat part of the booh treats of 
plauta and their development ; in the k eoud we have a descrip- 
tion of arable land, its formation, and its qualities ; the third 
division is given to the iniprovement of tho soil, and the 
fourth to manure. Woodcuts are addod whenever necossozyi and 
the Hiitlior has constantly aimed ut giving to his work that 
practical^ churaciiT which will make it useful to oil persons 
etipgod in agricultural pursuits and in ecipntltie farming. 

“ Those who have kept a faithful rocolleciion of the events in 
which they had a share are bound to benefit history with the 
tribute of their knowledge.*’ Such is tho opoiiing sentence of 
a iWtah oontcibution to the ac;count of the Franco- Prussian 
War; the titlo of the book * itstdf enlightens ns sufficiently as to 
its coutents, and Prince Ribesco's relations with General Douny 
givo it almost an official character. 'Hio author has nimed 
at writing a de* oiled ncuTative of tho operations carried on 
by the Seventh Corps (tartnre from liulfort to Sedan. Marshal 
Mac Mahon, as it is well koown, had to follow out a plan which 
he by no means approved ; he wonted, in tho first instance, to 
retreat towards Pans, and then, as a pU-nller^ to march towards 
Mi^zidros. Compelled to adopt the echeine devised by Count 
Pnlikat'j, then Minister of War, he ahoiild have done so with 
rapidity ; instead of which he lost a consideriiblo amount of pre- 
cious time in bositaiiiig, altering his pliiiis, ordering and counter- 
ordering, until the fatal day of Sedan crushed lit once Ibu hopes 
of France. Prince Uibosco has related in a plain, simple niatiner 
the part performod by the Seventh Corps in this disabtrous cam- 
paign, and tho strategic maps drawn for the volume may be pro- 
Stiihly consulted. 

M. G. Monod*s wuvmm t add a few interchting facts to those 
with which we are now all familiar, but they derive their prin- 
cipal value from tho couipari<»oii. which tho author draws between 
the Germans and the French, as far os character, morality, and 
education are concerned. We need scarcely «iy that a Frenchman 
who nsKigns the sup'.*riorUy to the Teutonic race caiiuot ho ex- 
pected to meet with much sympathy tVom his fellow-counirymon. 
It would be however,* to deny that the corruption which 
, has for many }cara eaten up society in France largely contributed 
^ to th<i issue of tho late war. Writers belonging to hi ffrando notion 
are tho very first to acknowh'dgo this, and to say with tho utmost 
plaTU'.iUds of speech that no reform is possible so long as cour 
ceit, selfislincss, and a thorough diaregara of the simplest elements 
of mortality are systematicidly encouraged. 

^ The (deg.ant collection of M. I^merre’a reprintet is now en- 
riched by an edition of Tleaumurchais's ^farMye th Figaro, AVe 
hnvu already on several ' occasions stated what we consider to 
be the true place in French literature of tho amusing but un- 
prinidplod author of the Farhier, and wo need not hero revurt 
to the subject Let us, however, note how mterostinir are the pre- 
faces of Beaumarchiils as bearing upon the social lilb of the lost 
century. When ho wrote them he seemed to be still pleading 
befi>ro a court against powerful oneuiies wlio, in attacking him, were 
endeavouring ipso /<icte, so he thought, to put down the spirit of 
reform. It is amusing to see him compare tho freedom which 
Moiidre enjoyed under the absolute rule of Louis XIV. with the 
restrictions which the police of Luui.s XYI. imposed upon such 
harmless” compositions as tho JAirn/ys de Figaro; but he 
forgets that the circumstances of the times wore entirely different.; 
and, bcHldes, it is very doubtful whether the would 

have allowed the performance of any play touching, even indi- 
rectly, on political subjects. 

The last HwaUon of M. Littrd's splendid Dictionary is now out {, 
and thus has been brought to a satisfactory cuuelu.'^iou one of the 
most gigantic undertakings on record in tho annals of lexico- 
graphy. In taking leave of his readers M. Litird draws aU 
teuliun to the fact that he boa collected a large number of 
materials for a second issue; and ho already prints a few 
additio ns, jp rhich suggested themselves at once, together with 
certain corrections andMterafions, the necessity of which had been 
pointed out to him by his friends. A list of the authorities quoted 
in the course of the Dictiouaiy, together with references to the 
best editions of their works and to the MSS. consulted iu the case 
of a few medissval produetiona, is also added, We cannot lay 
dowu the IHotionnam de la longue fran^te without giving a 
Word of praiso to the accuracy with which the printing nos been 
done. In a work of this description, more perhaps than in any 
other, the utmost correctness is required; and when we say 
that each proof was read no less than seventy-two times before 
being streck off, the reader will have some idea both of the 
expense incurred by the publishers and of the anxiety they felt to 
produce a thomghly good work. We would hope now that some 
^mnetent molar may be found to prepare for general use an 
^abridged edition of M. Littid's Dictionary. Such a compilation, 

Uef/orU Rsim,S^n, U 7e co»p»4ieratm£e du Bhin, Par k prises 
Giavrgw lUtesco. Pans: Ploa. ^ 

t Mlmaede et FrangaU; touimirs d$ campague. Pior (J. Monod. 
Paris: Ssndux. 

I ThiAirsiUBeeunartMsi lemuriagsds Figaro, Psriai tsmer^. 
i DietknMoinditalaiigus/rttotaue, ParKUtUd. Paris tad LcpnSsni 
BsdMtte&Co. 


carefully done, would be of the greatest eervied. to atudente who 
cannot afford to ^robase the larger one. 

M. Alexandre numas hod always, It appi^ars, Intended to wnie 

ft bpolr on cookery ss ike coummnteiU ot kts IttsMxy elifloe. 
The volume now comes forth posthumously— a hviOsy octavo^ 
looking vciy scientific, very methodical, published in the shape, os 
a dictionary, and iUiistrated with a portrait of the aiubhor. 
Dictionaries*, however, are not all uecesgarily dry, witness Bhyie’s; 
and M. Litlre’s dtef^<mwe^ just noticed, is a great deal' more 
interesting than many a noveL In like manner it might natundlr 
be expected that the Orand dktionnaire do cNwnia* would 
contain a good nropo|^on of romauco and chit-chat, mixed up 
with professional details. And such is the fact ; nor do we tlnnk: 
that any reader will object to such a combination ofuftkend didoe* 
X.iet M. JVilos Qoufild carry off the nalm for science, matter offset, 
and culinary transcendentalism ; M. Alexandre Dumas takes up- 
tho imaginative side of the subject, and no one will thii^ the 
worse of his recipe for cooking caiileeau basUic because a &w pages . 
afterwards they will find a song or an anecdote. 

The title given by Madame Guerrier du ilaupt to her coUootioa 
of novelettes t shows sufiicieutly in what spirit they ore written; 
wo can recommend them as wholesome and sound reading. 
M. Chaveite is also an author whose tales may bo lafriy left 
on a drawingwroom table. D6fmt Jtridoft | will bo sure to please 
persons fond of adventure d la tlonte^Chrido : it teems with 
melodramatic incidenta. impossible catastrophes, miraculous em- 
Bodos, nod Affect.s a kind of simii-historical character by the 
appearance of Louis XIV., the Duko de Vivonoe, Madame de 
Muntespan, luid other celebrities of the seventeenth century, 

* Grant/ dicliohnairt t/e cuiti'ue. Par Alex. Danits. Paris i Lemerre. 

t For/s pir la foi. Par Mario Guerrier do Uaupi. Paris : Didior. 

X VeftaU Briehtt, Par B. Chsrcfcte* Paris : Dentil. 
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yaKgpwag,A Co . i< bt. Janica'* street, ^ _ 

priELTENIlAM OoiXEGE.— TAVKiaVE SCIIOLARSHiPS. 

Vat •r^, gMi fUx.i:io Four, UO. CleotJon, bccoud week In May.-Ayiply to tlin Amuak- 
TAliV,TlmCSvU^^CheUanli4iii. _ __ _ _ 

inUFKiN COLLEGR— SCHOriAliSlilFS".— Tlw following 

V.^ will ho open lo. Competition at Midsummer nest i 1. One or more Entrance Sebnlar* _ 

-.1 - # - I, jcgr dmiiig the Jiulder'a slay at the Colie^. s. Tlw (Juthrlo - — — * — 

Ibr Two Years, fbr Riiy* under rirventecu. 8. One or mure ol SKt a **'' 


DIHTINCTIVE FEATURES, 

CnuntT SvMTRM.. On anv Policy ftir the whole duratloa of a healthy LHh, whcmthe-liga- 
dfic* not vservd 60. one half uf the Aiiainu FndaluDia dm lug tlie Bnt flvu yoH* nmy iU|lgm ui 
crcllt. 

KMMivrur.vT Afmi'UAiu'Ra tuny Iw edacCed. without Froflte, by which thtf Bum Amred 
hvciiine* payable on ilio aiia.iimeiitufa iipeelllGdiigu,or atduath, wlilchtvet event Suell Achc 
hajUieO. 

IN V iLi o I.J VKs may he wumred at rate* pmporlloaed to tlie Inrreesed risk. 

Fi&uMiT Sgrt'LgugaiT ok Claiub.— C laim* imid thirty days allec proof of death, 

BONUS. 

The Itevenlimary noima at the Qutnuucnulal Dlvldnn In Jannary. 1B71 Cagmunllng h» 
i3£tA71 1 avcjmgcd 4t> yier Cent., uuii tlic Cajih Buoo* per Cent, on tiie Fivinlums paid la tho 
ilva year*. 

Thencrt Ulvisinu of ProfH* will take place In January. ia77, and Henson* who eflkrt New 
I'olii icH btt6frr tlw. end nt Jiinunevt a ill be eutltlid at that DlaUiun to one year'* oflilitiouai 
share vfFrolitwuver iatSc Fntrautiik 

IIKPORT, iHrt. 

The Annual Iteport lust f.ktird. and the Italaiiiv Kticet* fhr the year ending JmsoBO, ltf7S,ae 
rendered to tue Buanl of Tiiule, can bo obUim-d of auy of the Kuciety'* AgeuU.or of 

* CiCORGE CUTCLIFFE. A r/uorp oiuf iS'cerr/iirg, 

IB Ht. Jaiuea'* .Ssiuate. Lonilon, S.W. 

IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

X EsUbliohed lam. 


lOLD BROAD STREET. E.C'.. and IB and 17 FALL MALL. 8.W. 
CAPITAL. £1 JI0(I.UM. PAID VF AND INVESTED. £700.000. 

_ JAMEB lUiLLAVIi, Su^rMnuftat. 

~of^IFE or LIMB, with tho CONSEQUENT 


LOSS 

LOSS of tLmE Bud MONiiY liA 


year !S!%w« Ycar*,or tilt eJeethm toeiuitlier MtdiularAilp, ^ llify* under s|at«-«i. 4. ‘toe ur 
moiw uffgil a year Sir Two Year*, or till elcetlon to anntlier Rchrdaraliip.fur Boy* iimler Fifteen. 
An allnwiMge tor age is maile In mvuur nf Yuiuig Roys tnr No*. 1 and .Further luJurjuatiou 
inayU obtained of the He Aii-MSM-rKn or FccliKTAlir, 'Iho CuUegv, CliRun, ilrlstoJ. 

The Celicfe. Clifton. January 10. H73. 
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Mt 1 N I T Y 0 O I# L E O E, (Rendlinonil, 

irnnku-llcv. K. TIIQKKTUN, U.D. Oxun. 

A flehool on tb* modrlnf the greater Fuhlk Schoid* of Knglaud. Term* nncUuUng (very 
oeueMMuy axpefimh W» and W Uuiuoa*. od'ordlng to ag^ Wicm I* also a^ beidwical Depart- 
ment. Sir C^dl^e* for lluly Order*. Farilcular* may be obtained Crum Thu Wahiieh. 

T . ADiES~SCHo5'l~ Mare"lHrcet Houw, 'TAI iNfriN, ^ 

XJ the Daughter* of Clergymen, FrufrfiuQiial Men. end 0«atlcinon....The Education given 
le a thoroughly •muid one. and Uie awlidance of oxiwrleniwd Master* t* procured In tlie study wf 
those bmnohm of learning which are generally neglected In the edtieatum uf I#adin. The real 
worhdoiteUieetedbytheOulleireuf rrifittpUivi and tlw tufonl Local Kxaininalhms, and by 
nlaatlona earefbJiy euiuluoted In the Stdinul lucif. Four TuplU paused tlie Benlnr tlxfurd 


ACUDRNTS of ALL KINDS, PROVIDED for W » 

_ POMCVvfUi. ' 
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QFl^lw TjNDOUHraD" 

jNVJK^riiPcAWiiur Md lu^uvD Frab.'ieiSo^ooo. 

‘ A~N ANmiAir PAYMENTY^f'B't^'ei iNstuiKs'lnixxi 

•t]^ rt UKATIt, . 

niTiin ALUdSvaNCB »t ^e 'iui.’B' of C« PER'^WEIuC 

V/ fbr TOTAL DlBABLF.MENT by INJURY. 

JNSUREUS of FIVE YELUtS’ STANDING 


ihe?e3 UllARE in REALIZED PROFITS. 

I, and by kJJ 


Two ilM Junior. In June lent. And at the Ghii*tma* Examination of 
I. Eight ThirdCla**. Five F«rondClab«,aiid Threr First Claaa CfeitlflMte*, 
lunonr Ccrttftcatva, and the CoHeyo FM Frixe for Engllah euhlcrt*. 


.... TionoL 

were by the Fuuil*. InotuRWe term* do niA eaoced (luinca* per anunm— Full jkwll- 
mom will be ibiwardedon applWtlon to the LaoT-PuiNCivAi.. Tho iiigliest relbrenovs given. 


TPDUOATION M ZOUICn, Switeorland.— M. F. do BAUDISS, 

riving'^^^imimi^a 

iDOAiWlNG SCIIOOL, Seeheira, near . CoiiBtADCB, Baden,— 

XX qarrlffrl Stiidlcu. Frepamtioii for CommcrelA Nam], and Mllltart Bcluiol*. I.imltv(l 
Humlnrufrupll*, Tcnna. Me ■tarlnig a year. F^nt* ara itepeLihilly referred m Rev. Hahn. 

»lullga*t (llmliich)i Pb. Fholua. UnU Ulgaitr. 4 Stuttgarti or to tbe 
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Hilt QUEER'S SPEECH AND THE GENEVA 

award. ' 

T PIE Qu£GN *3 Spooch tDiglit havo been vrritten befbrehand 
by any person who had paid ordinary attention to current 
poiSitical events;, and three persona out of four would havo 
eaq^veaaed their meftpinjjr bettor. When Mr. GLAb.*»OKA die- 
olfumed any inteuUcm of singing piean in celebration of the 
Geneva Award, ho might hi^yo confirmed his "assertioti by a 
reference to language mich could net have found place in tho 
libretto of any triumphant dithyn^blc. It I9 strange tliat 
occoitiplished’ and acfaulastio statciuneu should, yca^^ after 
yearv QueeA phraseology which might bo ']^-' 

doned if jit w^re coiiipoiod by a washerwoman* One of the 
Btrophoa of ^fs QtADSTOKs'Siallegcd ptcan is to the effect tbVit 
acknowledgments'iui^ dufi to 'the German Eu^SROft, who on 
UiiB occasion Is happily not .mis-described as Kmperor of Ger- 
M ANV, and to the Geneva Arbliratoiv, ibr the card^l^estowed 
by thfitti on the j)caccful adjustment of controversies such as 
** could not but impede the fmhprevalence of national gcddv^ill 
in a case where it was espSlialiy to be cherished.’* It is not 
a defect in a Queen’s Speech that it should contain nothing 
new ; W the. eourao of me dcbatl^M altogether unespected. 
Lord Grak^llS indeed gave an explanation of the &uasian 
negotiations which will afford gcneral^satisfiiclioo, although it 
appears that Kussia and England' ar^ not, wholly a^^eodontho 
pFopoHcd line of demarcation^" It would seem that in this cose 
there is Ibr tlio present nothing ** to impedp the full preyalence of 
^ national goodwill,”: fliot|gh M% DiSRi^i’s .invitation t6 the 
Russian Govemm^t lo.*eRtcnd its lamd domintona to the 
watei^ from which it is oacluded may perhaps be misunder* 
BtdodV4%ere a^;PO waters in Central except tlie Oftspian 
and the and both basins ax^alrtiady in possession 

of Ru^ai. . I^ere is no' reason tO' question the judgnjent 
whi^jk Lord GpA^vitxfi has diepl^y^ ih .the uegotiati^/as 
far AS the cogrjBc of tcansa^ffons is at'.pre|eut known. The 
remamdot of tli<S.^ech qjgascelv .|^s^. any discussion Ip 
either .House, afM;^M movers and seconders had djeplayed iu^ 
tho disarm 'of tttaif^f^ctibna unusual ability and promise* 
'^fhe Duke pf RiCHMiCmp justly tiensured various imprudent 
speeches which have heen delivered duriffg the recess ; but on' 
tlie whole Mr. DisoaeU’} .contemptuous sneer at yillago 
agitators ^as mora effeot^g tl|ah'1uiy detailed comment. If 
. one or tWo of thOi agitato^ happened also to t>s QaWnet 
'Minifiter^ . they nave learned that Mr. DisRAELt 

hod &r ^e momns theur eidtlted positum. 

_4^though Farliament hga plenty of wfirk^befoto it, it wSa 
peiwed on tho first night of SoteiUn ta occupy itself 
abnosIt^sqlnBivcly with q matter wfai^ dios passed beyond 
its control. . As . th$ Ho\)jra of Commons will bo r^uired to 
provide money .the payment, of. the ’AUtbavuM daraqges, it 
' was proper that the xesd^ of/the Aroitvation sliould be 
imticed in tho.lSf^^ any msoWable objeotioa be 

raised to the sdbefeani^ V ‘the pnra^phs which in style 
exceed the o^niaiy dibeqso of aflpshod compositieiu ft ia 
remarkable that tv> re&reneo was made in the debate to one 
of the most seaaOQSblo statemente ht the Speech. As the 
Amer^ PaseiDi^ asserted in .his Mess^ tp Congress 
^ acjdrdanee' with the wish of the 
Unit^ gie^. deoWon oh the Indbeot Claims, 
me ^imush Miaistem .htopcrly.reOoffd the fimt that iheir 

^ 'todlMW- CIiumiM’^ TiMre » oo 
lito faynw ja ^ «.f tb» cdnduot of 

^lehidi no pmetioei. 


result ean be attained ought to be pursued in less authorita- 
tive Assemblies. The provisions of the Treaty have been put 
in operation, the Arbitration is at an end ; and yet Lord 
l>EUBr> Lofd Saxissurv, and Lord Cairns, Mr. Dlhraeu, and 
Mr. HoRSMA)it| and a host of other speakers, denounced the 
real and supposed miscarrlagos of the Government and die 
Washington Oommissioubrs as earnesdy as if ^ adoption or 
rejection of the Treaty were about (0 to submitted to Parlia- 
ment Mr. Bernal Osborne’s Wecommendation that ** wo 
“ should do no more tlian pay our money and put our vexa- 
don in our pocket ” was tho more appropriate because, after 
all, the advico will nocesaotily be followed. Mr* OsjBOBNfi 
bimscif could not refrain trohi exwesaing in the strongest 
term"! the vexation which is nevertbdess to be poofceted. In 
Us opinion the Treaty was ^ unfoortoiuite U its conception, 
** and more bungling in its conclusion, if possibiS, than in ita 
** conception ” ; but on bis own showing ho might have to* 
framed from uttering useless lamentntioBB. 11 &* Gladstosoi 
afterwards reminded the House that Mr. ChmoBiia had a year 
ago censured the Government for not voluntarify paying 
6,oop,oool. as 4qQ»go9 instead of resortkig to arbitration. 

Tho only practical question in the debate was stugeated by 
Mr. DisRABti. In the Treaty *of Washington bom Govern- 
ments covenant not only to abido for the, ftitme by the now 
Rules of mtemational law, but to bring them under the notice 
of odier PoweriS mxcl ^ endepyoiir to procure their adoption. 
It was at that time hastily assumed that tbh Eules themselvefl 
would bo understood in their obvious moaning; or, rather, the 
English Coinmissionera had not anticipated the course whicii 
WM. afterwards pursued in the litigatfoii* The Arbitrators, 
wUb- the exception of the only competent lawyer in dmir 
body, thought fit to interpret the. Rules in such a matfnor as 
to in^se azr intolerable J>urden on neutrals; llie English 
counsel, whose contentioa was Improved by the Lord CHisr 
Justice, gpndeayoured to ^ow thq unsouiidueas of the Ame-^ 
rioaii arguments, acnd the impolicy of qdoptiog their oon- 
elusions ; but the authority of the Trlbunsd, .such os it is* 
may henceforth be' quoted by belligerchts in suppoort of 
tho largest pretensioAS, Mr. Disraeli properly inquired 
whether the English GovCrnnumVpropqses, in aorordance with 
the Treaty, to reoommend to’ fbreign Powers ^tho. adbptlon 
of the Euleq and, if so, whether tho Engliah)(rOonatruction 
or the Geneva version is to be reoommeadsd to their 
approval. Lowe’s answer Is utterly unsatisfiiGitory when 
he declares that the Boles will be submitted to foreign 
Govorninents without note or comment, so that they may, 
if they accept them^ affix to tho text any mesnbg which 
<may hereafter suit their policy or satisl^ their jiulgmont. 
Siich a course might have been adopted before the Arbhxsiion, 
but now it Would bo- at the same time illusory and dis- 
courteous. Diplomatic communications are not madb in the 
Curt and technical manner which is implied in Mr. Lowe’s^ 
BUM^ttoA.. If Iiord Qbanvtllx were to mrect his Ambassador* 
at Paris, or Berlin, or St. Petersbuig to submit the Rules 
to the €bvornmeDt to which he was accredited, the question 
whether tho Efiglish Government accepted the Geneva inter- 
pzetaMoti would inevitably be asked, nor could the neoessity 
of an answer be evaded. When it was explained that tho 
Arbitiatocs had committed a grave error in judgmim^and that 
the Engliihintetpretationwaiexpressedin me Judgment of the 
Lord CniEv Justice, it would be an obvious remark that dubioue 
and disputed ruies'Cf intematioiuil law ooiitd not prudently 
be accepted* It would not be neoeasary. to enter into the 
coUeteriu equabble between Mr. Lows and Mr. Tjiiimow 
HAROOpR'e ss to the more or less ju&ial attrlfadtes of arbitre- 
tore in general Abf Loire is right iu costendiug that the 
ww.y tim aijbpi^ k ^ted tolhepartioularoaat; end 
r* SUimvafy i kitoa nt ^ the 4WMd may be set qside if 
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it h foiiiuied cri a ciTor, is at the .saims tiino loo widti 
and not ri to the iniinodiato TJio (h iieva 

Arh it I a tors were not oonteut with awunliTi-,; largo ilauiaj;-:', 
jiir iliey also cxjilaiiiCil Iho principles on which thej' siipportsl 
the dcci.doii to r«at. Any Govermnent which might bo 
invited to n viJpt the cotild iK»t l-ut bo uwaro that 

in lliQ only case to whicl\ they had been applied they JuiJ 
'dvcii ri.'jo to a grairo differAico of oiiiniiiii, and to ooncinsion.s 
which uro at k.^:t serlou.y if iicjt rtartliiig. England is, :ia 
JMr. J^owL truly dcClaici^it Glasgow, nol bound in future to 
adujil lliu Vtdidity of tnc giotid whioh Wiis uUixed by the 

Ailulnilurslullieliuto, bui a siiiiilai lUMili iiiislirpdliip 

follow from another litigat.iuii ; and, on tlio other Jnunl, tho 
English GuVcnnuciit could not as a bejiigoieut. con-sUtcntly 
doniund from a neutral conc( s.sions ivliu li it had iu its own 
oaso reaiHtod throughout the cuiitrovcr.'^y. It sc.eins iinpussiblo j 
tliut the courso to bo pursuod can be sctthal Aviihout liuthcr 
l*arliamcnt:»ry diacu^i'^ion. ^Ir. Ci 'Jjviii n/s ^iigejcsthm that 
there tilioiild he, if ]>os':iUo, uu un-icrMamling with the 
American GovoTiiinent, will bo fmilo iu iho highly probable 
ease of a claim on the pait of the ITnliod States, that the 
reasons as well as tl»o rcoir'la of thi- Gc!Ui’»a -Vwaril /.hall bo 
adniilfLd as biinling and cojiclu-lve. Tlio bi.-i mode of 
solving the difliuully w'ould bo. ti» oblain lh*3 corn ‘.rat of the 
Ainorii.'aji (lovcrnnu'nt to difcr f-r an indcliiiiu! timo the 
finbaiTaHKing coiiimunic.ilion.a required 1>y llie Uunis of the 
Treaty). It will bi* well if the ohibur.aLo (hdjal.* s of lljo fiivt 
night of the Session are held to liave c\h luslorl tlio subject. 
Ivocal irax,ilion sind land tcniiro will p<‘rliap.s be Euiid, if not 
more attractive, at ha*t more in.; .«.ubji i-it. of di.-cu^.‘.ion. 
Nearly ail the arguments again, t tin* Tnaty and the Arbil ra- 
tion Avhich were ii-sod in either House had hjiig ftinco beni 
■•inticiparA.d by writers wlio will now !)o ]>«.Ln r <nlph)ycd in 
dealiug with preqc-cts of leglaiat ion than in reviving un.atis- 
factory roiniu i^ci.nces. 


PIIOSVEGTS OE THE SE -bJX. 

f Qri Syr’i'ch con^^isted, as Mr, l)is!;\rTj f b^nw-I, 

X of Jiltv'cn para-rrapln, tru (lcv«>led t,o fi'.e to 

homo maltcrs. In the fir.it divi.-i<»n (Vuifral A ia and I he 
Geneva yXrhilrut' m HUppliod top'«*«:.)l're;d aiuUe^nirc I 

full iitlcn! ion in tlio debate; while as In /'.m/Ibar w;ir. 

Jiltlo to bes kiM oxc»;pt what 'was said by ljurd I that 

lie admired iL ; oLj«x*U of the iniission of l:?ir I.iai'.tli. 
but hoped it would not lead ua into too great rxpondo. Nor, 
us the d<-tails of the French Treaty luv r^till unknown, is it 
l>os:dble to do more than to coho tijo wishes rather than 
tlio exiK'.ctaUons of the Oppi)slti(>ii .sju ahers, that, it may be 
found, in tho words of the *Spc.crh, to rest (iii a rccipiocal and 
equal badis. The mi nt ion of tlie Ilclgiau Exiradition Treaty 
elicited froiri Mr. Glad.stoxl tho rati-^ifaetdiy iiifbrmation that 
negotiations are being cairiod on for a similar Treaty with 
8pain, tho story of tho Mnrilh liaviiig drawn arterition to tho 
fact well known, cs[n;eially in cuiniucreial ciirles, thutSjain 
is die Inpj'.y Inmiingr-ground of Knghsh crimiurd^i, and j 

cially of English fraudulent dclcioi.s. The* paragrapli di:~ 
seribiiv.* the btalo of the eounrry was criliei;:dfM)y Lord J)ki:);y 
» i.s tiX) ro."e-col«nircd, and it is <prM»' in.ie thatthcr ^are cletiienU I 
of uncertainty iu tiie future ol i aiglMi i»roductioii which arc I 
enough to create grave anxiety ; but .still it in not going very ' 
ilir to «ay that- ihc comlitlcn of tlm three kingdoms in regard 
to trade, *p:«upeiism, and crime maybe pronomm d gon lally 
tiHlisfactury. At the same time the Speech infuriuH us that iho 
riao of pi ices will toll on the ivaimaies, although cott- 
aumcra of coni will bo glad to learn, on the authority of 
tho Ciibinek that the roe«:nt variatiou.s of price’ iiro ol an 
exceptional nature. Tho list of mcamros lo l>e introduced 
^by tlio Government this Sessum hml nothing iu it In 
aurpriao any tmo, unless it were oonsidfred a.-? signili- 
qaiit of wnio change of purpose in iho Mini^stry th;U tho 
in odihc.it ions W'hicli it is inti.'iuh d. to introduce into iho 
Educutioii Act should ho thought of sullieiciit iinjMjrtancc 
to need nolico in the Qi;hn’s Spe.cch. Tho great eilort of 
legal reform will he tho civation of a Sni>rcmc Court of 
Judienturo.^ iinmonso iriagnitudo and 

ditRciilty, for it will dotunnine for lonpt yTar/i, and pcrliap.i 
for centuries, tho course Avhich Englij-h law' is lioncclbrth to 
luike. It is to be observed that iho iiiiosiion of api)eala isi 
treated as subsidiary to the question oi \he constitiilioa of a 
•Supremo Court; and this shows that Lord Sn.noiiNE is deter- 
mined to work iu :i very clilferrut path from iliat of his 
fbavsssor. Not only is a stronger inan us u {»ohtician and 
as a lawyer, but the timo is more favourable to him, mid he 


Liy lleviow. 

has the advanbigo of Lord TI.\Tni:itLi:y’s failures. Experience 
h.'ui .‘ihown that it is iuipo.:pibIc to found a now Court of 
Appeal w'hoii tho change siainls by itself; for if tho coiirili^- 
lion of ail other Courts is ai^suiucd to be satiftfactory, tho pi®- 
j)a«al a new Court of Appwil j>nuitieally degincraiea 
into a dirtcusdon ns to tlio <‘llieicncy with wliicli the Law 
Lonli pd-ronii their duties; and a-s the Lords deckle Iho 
fate of tho pro[»o .ul, and tho Law Louis gnldo the Lords, 
debater alwayrt einl iu the J.aw Luida voting that they do 
ilnir duly lo ]■^•rfe^•iion. Lord tjLi.iiuuNK hua tliua learnt 
that ho Jiud not nuicU lo looo by going much fiirllicr, and 

Lu rciiludil Lliu hliuic ajBtiui ui iiiiglisli jiiiliQHire ; 

fur it u obvious that tlio prupos-il to Oi»tablisli a new Supri'iuc 
Court inYolv»:s the coni^idtralion of wliat ia to be the relaiivo 
pt»Mtioii ul’all i:jlbri(U- (.oi.rta. Tin: proposal aLo raises auh 
Kidiary qtict.lloua of a \eiy wide na Lure, quosl ions on which 
there id iiiiich ditHrijice c;f iipiiiion and much keen feelii^r, 
tuii’h as |})o iA(lvls:ib!e:ii's.s i»r I’nsiiig Law and Equity, liaving one 
uniform sy. tcm of civil jiroeedun*, and dividing the Ear Irto 
nnlnqM'Iiuin and local ooctions. »So many critics will bo in- 
tonsteil, BO iJi.*Any opponents will boat onco secrotand bitter, fo 
vigorous will be the oju n opposition, and so utterly uiiiiiforined 
la public as lo iho inoritd of the question to bo decided, 
that it may bo .safoly suid tliat, if in this Scs.c.on Lord Si:l- 
r.oi:>;j-. can carry t!io c.stal».'i:diiuent of tho yii]»reiuo Court, Jio 
can carry any tiling ho pkasoA iu the way of Law Itefurm, 

Tho Irhh i‘hliic.iUt»n Lill i.s lo be ilm great ineasuro of tho 
Set-siun. As Mr. Diskalli wiiil, it ha.s a paragraph all to itsidf, 
and'OYcry one kuow.-i wliat ihat rueiiiis. This paraprajdi ia 
irani(‘d in very uiicxccjuiniiablo laiigimgc, for it annouiiCCij that 
Ihc object i‘f tlic Ihll will bo at onco to promote Pound learning 
and 1,0 respect llu‘ lights of cun.-cience. 1 low this is to bo doao 
is a sorret which tlio (Jovcniment lias preserved witli ju'.le’loiis 
jealousy. Ml the spsjakcra wlio in citlicr TIoiise uioved anil 
S' condtid the Ad lri si-.d touched on tho subject, audit nmy be rc.- 
mark'Ml thatali the speeches of llu'so four unknown speak .-rs 
won I'uud, while tliat of Mr. Stoxi: rose loan uuu.sual dign o i f 
ll-i .'c, uielli'ug also said on the subject by , ir .'■e* 
j (juiMil . •(..■;k'*‘r.s with whose iiamt.-i tho juiblic is muvi‘ la’ niesr, 
land Lord LeKin, Mr. DiSUArM, and Mr. Glauvu.m.: 
i jcmarks wliiJi wore not without riLmiftcanco. Tno g tinil 
i rc.-uln of I heir rouiarks may be said to be lliat tlm lilli- 
car.-ymg a Bill which Hull at oiiei- iipliold sound 
ie:ir»i«fe; mid iT,:peet tho of comciencc arf < m riuuus, 

but that both parlit > we interested in seaiug it carried, it jm?- 
,‘‘iblo. That iho l.’lU’.'.inoiiiane party ohould t what tliey 
want is entirely out uf the qiie.4ion. It i.s not nn*n‘ly that tlu'y 
would, of cunr-'c, like to get fcomo Jbnu ofeoneurnnt endow- 
iiioTit. They have not flio .sliglitc'^t ehriiicc of g»'Stiiig it, mid 
thoyknorv tliis, and may poiliap.i be content not la cry for tlm 
mocn. Kut, us Lord Montlaulk ju-'tly oWerved, tho iSt.,itc, 
ill determining to promote sound kaiuing, lias virtually to 
decide what .sound learajn,g is, and the ojiinions of the Iri^h 
I'Jtrainoiilaim and die EugliJi Vroivstant aro diametrically 
oppo 3 (nl uTi ihe quc-lion us to W'hat sound lourning meaiiS. 
I’hc Ultrarnontaue means by it* learning whicli is iu hnruiony 
with llie. teachings of hi.s Gliurch ; tlie En.gli.sh J*rotf\s- 
tae.t moans by it learning that cnibodie.s and proiuolos 
lr<c, ac live, and serious thought. Half of iho books wliieh 
I educated ICnglLhincn habitual ly refer to ns their htandiug in- 
I tellccuial ftM/d aro on the Index, and to the Uitrainontnne miud 
timo Fpent in studying thorn u timo wasted or luLsspcut in 
hludyini: tho Mfrilings of wicked or oiving nion. Mr. Disc \j i.i 
ai.-^f) ii.M.k (M casiou lo lort sluidow llm action of his party on 
aiu th> r of the .standing di then) ties of tlie subject when ho 
said ll:at ho trusted that a famous IJriivor&Ity woulct* not bo 
j jaeriiieod to tho mcclianic;tl mediocrity of a Hoard c*f Ex- 
1 aiiiiuois. If ’I miiiibor of calm, fair, and educatcjd men, oqu.illy 
1 free li oiu bigotry and trom a cow'ardly fear of the priests, wtic to 
j iiieet to fratTie an Irish Education Hill, tluy w^ould tind it ox- 
coediiigly ilitlicult to arrivo at an ugrccmout or opinion that 
I wouhl lead to a Hill really udaptcMl to tlio cxigoneios of ihc 
I asc ; but wliou wo add to the inherent cliiliculty of the 
subject the dilficulty of combutiog tho fiercu projudiecs 
of lliousunds of ignorant Ihuaiics on both sides of tho Channel, 
wc arc not far from tho state of miud in wbicli Lord DkiuiY w^us 
when ho avowed liis opinion Unit no .satisiliutory bill on Irish 
education was possiblo. On ilie other hand, tho Conscryativc . 
party as a jmrty very much iiitciiested in not taking olijc#' 
with this vexed question remaining as an open sore. ''As Mr. 
GlaajstOxx cimdidly observed, both ho and Mr* Disuaxu had 
alr<.ftdy burnt their fingors with Irish education, and neiihor 
could wish to burn them again. Tho opponcuis of tho 
Government uro tiieivlbro sure to lot tlio bill pass if they 
possibly cun do so without allcmting their adherents, uud 
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ibiA is the strougest ground for hop? that the Govcmmotit 
posscAsea. 

The controversy on the Iris]i Kilucalion Bill is sure to he 
protracted ana ife) worm tlmt Mr. Siom: hinted a dowht 
vrludher there would be time for anytlung else, and rapecJnlly 


will l>o rivaU and cnc!uh\q of our colonics. The 
principally irritatwi ngulnsc iis because we fnniiehcd anoe to 
Priinco. With aninHing cjincJouc they explain rfiat they Oiw 
not at all iudiguant witli the Amorienns for doing ^^'Sactly Illo 
eairic thing ; and the reason they give is, that this is only 


for tlif di.'unjRKion of so intricaUi :i subject .aa Local Taxation. , what might hiivci licen expected of AmA^Ticans, who do not 
BesidcH uieuMiires on the.'^o two main subjects to bo intrfwbiced j ulfuct high principles, bm that Knglutid, to whotii they long 
in tlie Lower Jfonso, and th?! HiJl for iho estJiblishinmit of a » lookctl a« a mirror of justice and high moraUiy, might have 
Supremo. (Jourt to bo introdunod in tbo L<'r(lA. the (iovfTn- | been expected to lend no help wlutevcr to a iwople like 
mont Kiigge.st, brlHlv. .and wiiJi ovidont appivhcni^ion of nevor the French, who wore waging a war inonstronsly and 
rom-bh.g tlioni, inanV miiu>r il.o iiiiuirc^ and «-:tent lia'M-finily unjiist. lioaSoTiabh* men in botli conntriOB wik 

of which thc^ fire BO littlv iddo te forc*.ets that tluy vaguely , diilbrmitly,^ nut. it is the unroasoniiblQ p«ople, the^fui^» 

describo them as vanoiei ollu r lUll.s foi* llio improvonmiit of 


the law. This raises an alarming prospect of bauntili'fcs 
legislation, and, ;w DisnAEi.i pointed out, a haijpy accident 
iwomptod tlie framers of tho Spereh to proceed at on<!i; 
to iimko the Qukkn express ii hope that Varlianu nt miyht 
rc<;oivo a spocinl bleasing to enable it to do it.s work. It will 
need a very special blessing if, in addition to d(dng all that 
the Govoriimont asiks it to do, it is to carry a variety of other 
• Bills for the iinprovomont of iho i.iw. Tho naluro of theso 
minor measures was disclosed by tho Arroi:xr.y-GKNFHAL on 
tJio lirst night of tlio Session, when Ikj jihkcd for leave to bring 
in Bids to improve tho jury syaUMii and to coiisorulato ami 
amend the Luw of Evidence. It is r-vident that tlai liouse of 
Oonimons iaaa rcjidy to overwork and ovcrtalk itscH ns ever. 
Sixty notices of inoiioii Avero given on tho first night, 
<'pio.':tions aro to bo abked on (;vejy conceivable ^^ubjec.!, 
and the bobbies wbicb private inembera disguise in 
the Hba])0 of Bills are iniiimuraMe. Mr. Piuu K is to 
teke tho dangerous ([iiostlon of th<i Hides of the Parks 
• oiit of Mr. AyutonVs hamls, nrul po'«.‘Aibly thi.A may «lo 
somelhiiig to mitigate tlie ticrcei.u-iis of ilie attack ou ^U*. 
Avuton ^'hich is iinpendiug. IVissibly the little tem[»i*st 
which Mr. Ayuton luw rouaed may i>Ji.sa by, but what will be 
the cluu'acter of tbo Sc 8 .«iiou no one eu\. .'?ay. It is certain that 
Pailiauieut Avill do much Iths tliau it intends, and will do 
badly luofat of what it does; but whether the Session is to 
bo a stormy one or not inuht mainly depend on tho naluro 
mid reception of the* Irish Kdiuatioii Bill. 


traveller, tlie acute tlieorisl witli lua wammas aljout Pondi- 
cherry and tho sulRring pan iit or liieml dwtiling on 

tho tlionght that the loved one died slain in Fifutco wif-h an 
Kngli.di bulloi, who teik and uac angry lunguago, and will 
lu‘ar no rea.*:onirig that tells against them, h^rojii tinio to timo 
-ucli biiratrt of feeling will s*how ihcmselvea, hut they poon 
j*as?s by ; fur uatioi.b, exu-pt ibrough lliu aei-idenhd follies of 
tlu ir rulers, an* not guided in their aubbtential and permanent 
leeliiigs by any but grave aiul deep considcratioub, and aro 
not gliiilod*^ i?i their policy except by an attention to ihe lai^o 
and abiding intcro.'.ts winch tln*y have to protect. An wo 
lldr.l: that the attractions of sciitiiiieiit Avlikh unite Germans 
and J'hiprli«bincn aro of a very solid kind, and that the Avideat 
interests oJ‘ tho two nations are in iu.any iniportuut respects 
idr:riii(‘al, w*o do not much fear any breach of tlio friendship 
lluil unites: them. 

IhdigiuUb and political siinilaritioH do not jvrlmpa exorriso 
so tnueli inllucnce in tho Avorld as they did in former tirncs^ 
but it is impos;dblo to believe that tliH inllucnce luis died 
riAvay, or is likaly to die away, aliogclber. iioriimny and Eng- 
land liuvo dmio and are doing so much for each other, and 
have so many ])oiiits of religious and ]?olitical sympathy, that 
they cannot bo really hostile to each i^lher, unlc.«.s some very 
powerful disaohoniof their union should happou to be in 
operation, (iernmuy gave u» tho Kefonnatiou, aurl England can 
never forget tho debt. The iw'u great Protestant Powers of 
Europe T ms-t nccc.s.sarily have much iu eomuion. Nor do wo 
I fail in our geiioration to dorivo Iroin Germany new fruits of 
I the Belbrniation. The two great results of tho Information 
j Avcrc tho ndi)i)‘iion of tlic spirit of free inquiry iu {Jiilusophy 
ami religion, .Mid the growth of physical rcirncc. At this 
j hoiir 'quito as much .*i» in tlic sixteenth ceiiUiry (termany isr 
bliinuliiting us in tho patli of free iimi laboritai.^ inquiry, and 
is devoting uinveariod emsrgy to the ino.4t minute and painful 
invc.stJgation (»f [bysical j>henomena. (Jrniiany leads tlio 
van iu tho progress of lay as opjiosod to eccli-siabticnl oduca* 
lion. On tho oilier hand, England is rapidly teaching Ger- 
many iho Ic.ssims of political Jircedom, It is to Englniid tlmt 
Geiinany looks as its mi.stivbs anil model iu free government^ 
and it js only biccauso (lennany is not ready, alihough it in 
rapidly becoming rcaiiy fur it, that Prince Bismauck lieailatcs 
to iutrodiuio lh»o Englisli system of const itiitionAl govern- 
ment into Gcnnany. But this is not all. Tho two nationa 
have a deep mural and intellectual kinship in another 
AViiy. Both England and Germany, tliough with a dia- 
tiiicL tendency towards liberty, have also a distinct tendency 


ENGra.NI) A\I) GEIIMANV, 

A I) 1 ^*CUS^ 5 I(JN has hiti ly boi-u siarlcd a« to the political 
and social relations of Vhigluiul and CliTinnny, and sonio 
of the now*i[»apcrB of both countries have l>ccn Imsy in ex- 
plaining tbo reUKOTm of the alienation of .Englislmieii and 
Gernuins which they assume to exist, 'i’hcj (haiaans have 
managed in an ingenious manner to e-onm cl the discussion 
with iho'Ontral Asia question, fur they arv* pleased to hU]*jHAbe 
lliat the resolute attiludo of England is in h great degree due 
1.0 a wisli on the jiart of Englishmen to .^how tliau they are nut 
such poor ci'calures or t»o totally inlerior to Gerninns as G* r- 
mans might sujipose. The air of unfrirunlly .suporiurity time 
aKSumed has led to remarks cf correspomliiig iiulViendlincss 
on tho part of English flispul/int:*, and at last lh<* discussion 
-got &o w"irm that ii was roundly a.sscrlod that Englishmen 
hato Goriiiana, that Gnrmauft Iialc Eiigbshnien, and that tho to coiijervatibin, and have alike a fixed dread of anarchy, 
main object of Prince Bi.sM^in iv's foreign policy ia to excite Botli nations, ;il 1 hough clicnshing the spirit of froo inquiry, 

his countrymen to luite, despise, nnd thwart England. But * i.m-....- — i. x- 

an imaginary qiiarrel eaiumt always be. kept at a white 
heat; and cidmer observers have already begun to 
rtM^ll the clisputauts to tho preliminary qaestion, Avhethcr 
Uiis lialrcd of which they urc ex|)oun(ling iho causes 
really^ exists. Englifehmen "can only speak for England, 
and no rcasonahlo Engli£;Limnii can doubt that llierc is uo 
hatred whatever of Gerinmis iu England. No foreigners 
make thcmselvos so much at homo iu England, are so freely 
Welcomed, or aro nssocdatccl Avilh tho nation by so many 
family ties as Germans. But although thero is uo feeling 
against Germans in England, it may he said that there is a 
feeling here against Germans generally, and tliat this lack of 
eyinpatliy is fidly returned in Germany. To a certain small 
extent this is true, Tho Germans arc very ehroAvd and keen 


have an abiding sciLse of tho inoxtinguishablo value of reli- 
gion, and both liuve a strong tinge of uiiAVorldly eiitbusiasm. 
The ei»ithets tliat dc.‘K;rib(j tho moral chanicter of the one 
ualiun Avoulcl Avith little alteration describe tho moral character 
of the Ollier. We f>boul(l naturally spc.ik of bull) nations as 
at once practical and poetical, earnest, grave, liard, domestic, 
charitjiblu, reverent. Both .aro often unscrupulous, and both 
arc prone to ginhes of exuberant ibeling. There .are very few 
of the great itU-oreBte of life Avliich both do not substantially 
regard in the same way. War, for example, is looked upon 
very much in Germany us it is in, England. Germany, liko 
Ihiglund. is ready to light, atid to fight hard, when occasion 
demands; but Germans hate war as mucli as Englishmen 
do. Neither nation has tho military lover which has boon 
the curse of inofleriL Franco. It has been rcnmrkfMl OA*^er and 


m buanesB, and there is some commercial jealousy of them, over agiiiii that ilio conquerors of Sedan and Afetz thought 
Ettglisli tovi^eni do not find travelling in Germany so pleasant not of ilieir victories, but of getting home. Neither nation 
as travelling in Prance or Switeorland, and Uiey resent tho lUTO- hiia any scruplo in appropriating the fruits of viotoiy whicli 
'ganco ana bluntnm of German ofiicials nxui thoir incessant it chooses to think too advantageous for ii to fo»rt-gc. The 
attention to formalities. Many Englishmen aro filled w^th pity Gormans took and keepAlsaco and Lorraine Avirh iho same 
wr me victims ortho war in Ahace and Lorraine who are made imperturbuhlo equanimity Avitli which we took and keep 
Goman eabjera against their will; and others are frightened Gibraltar and Malta. But neither naiion likes to go to war 
^ tho supposed i^resuyetiess of Germans, and believe that for an idta, and neither nation can ever rkl iteolf of the 
Gemany is plotting to annex IlQllasid, establish a navy , notion that to * p»*i)voko war is to ircur a terrible re*.po» ?j- 
will rival ours, and lonndor purchase or conquer colonies that j bility. 
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Still, homver much the two nations may have in common, 
they may be Mtirred into wrath witli each otlier by transient 
gusts of passion, and, however much ihcir political interests 
may lie in tlie same direction, there might arise a divergence of 
interests, real or siiji^ioaed, nuch as that which so nearly led to a 
rupture with regard to Denmark. But although wo need not 
affect to think that Germany will always do as wo could wish, 
always bolp us if wc need help, or abstain from self'-seoking and 
aggrandizement ifdoo strongly tempted, it is nevertheless true 
tliat the interests of Germany and Knglancl aro in the main 
the same. The only power in the Old World that wc have to 
fear is Kussia, and Germany is Uie only effectual ally against 
Russia that wc could secure. If there is anything in ‘Europe 
that wo really wish to prevent, it is the alisorption of Belgium 
by Franco, and tlic transfer to Russia of the command of the 
Danube. Wlmt wo wisli Germany wi.^hes also, for the same 
rcasous and with the same objects. This is the basis of our 
alliance with Germany — an alliance not very warm or demon- 
stralivo, but enduring, because it represents a prrnuinent 
Bimilarily of purpose. Each, loo, needs the help of tlie other 
as far as the l!!a.sLcrii question goes. AVo c:iii supfdy the ileot, 
and Germany the army, wlilcli a contest with Russia wouhl 
need. Fostubly for tlio 'present wc bolter ])njinoto the 
BubsUmtIal purpohos of our alliance by not .siiowing too 
much activity in oacli <jtlicr’s behalf. The Germans, 
for example, aro ofcoii soinewliat angry witli us, because, 
in spite of the unjust war of 1S70, \vq aro very good 
friends witli Franci*, ami have mucli sympathy with the mis- 
fortiinos of that unhappy country. But in this wc are 
really doing (iCTiuany a good turn. Franco is set, or thinks 
it is set, on a war of revenge. But the French know that a 
war of revenge would be iiiadtiti.^s unless some ally could be 
found to aid in carrying it to a .successful i:>BUO, and* the only 
possible ally that sati.sties the necessary cenditions is Kussia. 
But a war in which Franco and Kussia Averc arrayed 
against Gorinuny would be so dangerous to the interests of 
England in the East that we could scjircdy hope to keep 
out of it. Thu better friends we .ir^* Avith France, 
llie more inloresU Ave havo in common, tlio more 
intercourse and comiiuTco bind Englii^biiicn and French 
together, ilic greater avIU be iho indisposition of Franco 
to seek Russian aid in a war with Germany at tlic cost of 
forcing us to take the oUior side. Germany wants peace to 
be preservod, and England is ahvays desirous that peace shall 
bo preserved, and everything that England does to i'urllier the 
maintonanco of peace is a gain to Germany. The itnagiuatiou 
may of course bo strained to iiivonl situations in Avhicli tlto 
interests of Germany would run counter to those of England. 
It may bo suggested that Germany will seize on Holland, that 
Germany will try to rival the English navy, that Germany Avill 
menace our Colonial Empire by founding one of her own. 
These are the merest vaguo possibilities. There is us little 
reason to believe that Germany would seize IJoIlaiid as that it 
could all of a sutldeu invent a navy and colonics. To seize 
Holland simply because it might seem in some respocts advan- 
tageous to do so would be 08 entirely opposed to the whole 
policy of Germany as to seize Egy[)t, Avhich no doubt 
would bo useful to us, Avould be opposed to English policy. 
Serious politicians cannot afford to wander In llie path of vuguo 
Burniisea os to what Avould happen if n nation diil something 
which it has apparently no intention of t or got soinothiug 
which it has apparently no chanc‘.e of gcaung. They must bear 
in mind only what is actual or reasonably probable, and il' 
Bpcculation is kept Avitliin tliis limit, the resiilt of rcllecrtou can 
scarcely fail to be that Germany and Engluiid arc too closely 
bound to cfich other by community of interest fur momenUiry 
huffs and jealousies to keep them very far apart Avhenever the 
larger issuea of Kuroj>eaii policy arc raisedt 


MANCIIEHTEK ANXIETIES. 

T he disouBsioii of tho Manchester Chamber of Commerco 
at iU annual meeting was not of a cheerful character. 
There have been many indications of an approaching decline 
or collapse of commercial prosperity, mid it now appears that 
the staple trade of Laucaahire is no longer in a ilourisliing 
condition. A rise of 120 per cent, in the cost of coal and of 
twenty per cent, in the cost of raw* cotton forms a hcavv de- 
duction from the profits of the manufacture ; and Mr Huan 
Mason, Vresident of tlie Chamber, denotinced witli passionate 
veiiemonco an agitation for a reduction of the hours of 
labour of women and :2liildreii. Several of the speakers ex- 
presflCvi a not unnatural feeling of imtation at the interference 
of fitrangera with the uuuiagement of business Avith which 


they possess no technical acquaintance; and perhaps thqr 
may remember their own dislike to intruders when they are 
hereaffer invited to sympathize with die supposed wrongs qf 
the farmer or the agricultural labourer. Although it had been ^ 
announced that tho Chamber avos studiously neutral in politics, 
Mr. Jacod Briout in a purely political spceeli oxhortod the 
Chamber to co-operate in the movement for tho alteration of 
the tenure of land. Manchester manufacturers and merchants 
will be well advised in liositating before they concur in dis- 
turbing any kind of ])ropcrty. The present agitation against 
landowners ma}'’, Avbeii il has accompllshcil its immediato 
object, bo easily diverted into an attack upon capital, nor 
indeed arc the leaders of the Trade Unions careful to conceal 
their designs on the property of tho employers. In dealing 
Aviih their own concerns tho members of tlie Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce seem to be sounder economists than 
tlio South Wales ironmasters. Tho Fresident admitted that a 
rise of wage.s in the coUou tradohad boon ju.stifLed,notbyau in- 
crease of tho j»rofita of theinilJownerSjbutby an extended demand 
for labour which had Ic'giliinatcly raised itsprice. ThoAvorkmen 
in the cotton trade havo not yet begun deliberately to restrict 
production in tlie hope of raising prices, and of consequently 
increasing profits to l»o divided betwiicn tho inunufucturcr and 
the artii^an ; but in IMandioster as elsewhere the relations 
bolAveen masters and men are unsettled and precarious. 

The numerous protests which Avere iiltorcd against tho now 
('omniorcial Treaiy Avitli Franco Averfj naturul, just, and 
useless. It is piTlbctJy true that M. Tujiius’.s policy is rc- 
trogriido and short ^igJitcd, that a tux on raw materials is 
injurious to indnr>iry, and that tho manufacturers of Kouen 
siiow no disposition to meet tho Engli.sh Free-traders in a 
pj)irit of reciprocity. It is vcxatioiw that Frenchmen who 
to tlic uliiiost of tlu ir power oxcludo English cotton fahrics 
from their markcLn should have full liberty to buy cotton- 
AvooJ at Liverpool, and to sell cotton goods in London ; but 
all these iiiutu.'ts aro exclusively in the power of foreigners, 
except that it Avould ha possible to practijiu retaliation, to tho 
injury not only of tho perverse French manufacturer, but of 
the Imioeviil Kiiglirdi coiusumcr, x\.s the ManchcBUT (JhamVior 
of Commerce it> not likely to recommend any return to tho 
pdicy of Frot«;ction, it seems scarcedy Avorth while to complain 
of the conduct ui the l^Veiicli Goverumcot. Ono member 
of lUo Chamber regretted that tho Treaty had been nego- 
tiated at the Foreign Office rather than at the Board of 
Trade; Imt it in difficult to undcr.sbmd Avbat information 
or iacility could have been commandeil by Mr. Foktksgue 
Avhicii has not been at the disposal of Lord Granville. 
I'he protective duties which are winctioncd and limited 
by the Treaty might have been imposed without limit or 
restriction if tho Englisli Government had reJused to pro- 
ceed Avith the negotiation ; and probably tho Avhole question 
is nut regarded by the Lancashire inillowncrs as one of 
priinnry iiupurtaiux^ It would be desirable, if it Avcrc 
possible, to obtain roc access for English cotton goods into 
France; but tho compcliueu of French fiibrics in English 
markets is insignificant, and under Mr. ConDEN’jj Treaty tho 
o.\port trade of the district Avitli Franco Avas compiiiralively 
trilling. English producers will probably find some compen- 
sation liir the exclusive pelicy of Franco in the discoumge- 
mont under a ])rotective system of French fabrics in neutral 
nuirketi). The scarcity and high price of raw cotton is a far more 
S( tIuus impciliment to the ]>rospcrity of Lancashire than any 
obslriictive birilf; but it may reasonably be doubled whether 
the admis.sifin of one or more Manchester manufacturers into 
tho Indian Council would lend to increase the supply. It 
might pci'Ynp^i be Avorlh while to try the experimentf^if it 
Averc distiiicliy understood tliat the permanence of the arrange- 
ment Avould depend on its practical result. There is reason 
U> ibar that/Tudian cotton is more likely to become dearer than 
to become cheuper. The rapid increase of manuiactaring 
eshiblishmonts on tlie banks of the Hooghly is not of good 
omen for the export trade of Lancashire, although Uie rising 
industry of India is at present employed on coarser substances 
than cotton. 

Nearly all tho members of the Chamber who took part in 
tho discussion spoke with anxiety both of Uio agitaUou for a 
reduction of tlie hours of labour and of tho high price of cool, 
which, according to ono of the speakers, is equivalent to an 
extra luilf|)euiiy per pound in the price of cotton. The coal 
trade affords Uie most forcible and the most painful illustiatioa 
of tho tendency of high wages and short hours of labour to 
diminish production. In tho Report for tlie second hall- 
year of 1871 the Directors of the North Staffordshire 
Itailway state that ** Uio trade of North Stafford- 

shire is most seriously affected by tho diminished supply 
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** of coal. AUboiigh ihe price is excesrive, and manafacturers 
willing to pay it, the out-put of coal ia ao much lessened by 
shorter hoxirs of labour that potters and ironmasters are 
working short time. . • . Coal, however, is now being 
** imported from other districts.’* The necessity for importing 
coal into a coal-iiold is a remarkable proof of the blessings 
which result from the reversal of the former relations botwoeu 
capital and labour. It in not surprising that nianufkcturera 
ehould feel but little enthusiasm in favour of projects for 
eecuring the working classes against the acts or dofnults of 
employers. The Board of tlie Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce had proposed in their Keport to petition Parliament 
for stringent clanscs in the Masters and Servants Bill, for the 
purpose of ensuring the full payment in money of weekly 
wages. On a division the recommendation was rejected by 
the Chamber as an unnecessary interference with freedom of 
contract. By one of the proposed clauses employers were to 
Lave been prohibited from deducting from the wages any 
amount of rent which might be due. It may l>e presumed 
that there are plausible arguments for a suggestion proceeding 
from the directing Board of the Manchester Chamber ; but, 
if the condition of workmen is su(b that they are entitled to 
exemption from the ordinary provisionsof law, their advocates 
ought to understand that uiey have not established a charge 
of injustice when they have shown that workmen arc in 
some respects subjected to special liabilities. Mr. Cuompton 
has repeated, in an* article iu tlie Fvrlnightlif Review^ under 
the tiUe ** Class Legislation/’ the statements and arguments 
which ho lately addressed to the Trade Unions’ Congress at 
Leeds. Ho denounces as an intolerable grievnnee the pro- 
visions of the Masters and Servants Act by which breach of 
contract on the part of workmen is mado punishable by 
imprisonment. The expediency and justice of any Jaw* are 
proper subjects of discussion ; but the controversy is not settled 
by the allegation that the liability is not reciprocal. If the 
master' improperly disiniasos the workman, damages may bo 
recovered by the injured party ; but there ia no use in 
bringing an action against a workman w*ho has deserted his 
employment. Mr. CftOMP'roN indeed proposes “a juater law 
for enforcing the payment of penalties ngaiiiat the poor ” ; 
but in many case-i Avoikinen, when they break their 
ongagoments, migrate to other districts; and the distress 
to which their families are reduced when labour ia in- 
terrupted W'ould generally render the recovery of pciialllc.s ^ 
impossible. When the present law is pnt in force, only , 
a few ringleaders arc prosecuted; but the im])06ition of' 
penalties, if it is to have any ciFcct, must bo indiscriminate 
and universal. If workmen require Truck Acts and Acts 
to enforce the payment of wages in money, they must be 
prepared for legislation to euforoo their duties as well 
as their riglits. One of Mr. CaoMPTON’s proposals for the 
benefit of Trade Unions is that ** no conspinicy to commit 
“ an act for which a maximum penalty ia already imposed by 
statute shall subject any person to a greater or other 
penalty tlian tliat which is so imposed.” If Air. Crompton 
means that the proposed enactment shall apply to all cases, 
it may be answered that a momentous change in tlie criminal 
law ought not to be introduced for the convciiionce of a single 
class which may bo especially liable to engage in conspirnciest 
If, on the other haml, tho provision is to allect only' 
trade conspiracies, the proposal, whatever may be its merits, 
certainly partakes of tho nature of class legislation. It is 
possible that the leaders of the Trade Unions may bo mis- 
taken in their belief that unlimited license, combined with 
exceptional privileges, tvould promote tho interest of the 
workmen. The commercial and industrial greatness of England 
has grown up under conditions which tho Trade Unions 
desire not to modify, but to subvert. It may well be that the 
profits which tlie workmen desire to share may bo largely 
reduced, if not iiltimately annihilated, by tho destruction of 
industrial discipline and by tho diminution of^ labour. In 
all quaitcrs the disastrous consequences of the successful 
struggle of the colliers are causing distress and alarai. Sir 
William Armstrono at Newcastle and Messrs Minton in 
Staffordshire show how the reduction in tlie supply of coal 
is sapping tho foundations of the national prosperity by 
rendering production dearer or more difficult. The cotton 
workmen of ^ncashire will perhaps soon bo forced to 
reci^ize the injury to themselves which may bo caused by 
the Buccesslbl efforts of another class of workmen to reduce 
their bom of labour. It is no consolation to Uio general 
cdmmumty to be assured that the coalownera have profited 
by the restncuon of supplies which has been effected by the 
workmen. 


‘ FBANCE. 

T he Committee of Thirty might lend a pleasant life if it 
were not for M. Tfiiiais. Thov exercise for the time being 
all tliat constituent power of which the Assembly has shown 
itself so jealous. They are beyond tlie roach of furious debates, 
ami in so small a body tho inojority can thoroughly realizo 
that it is a majority. In the Asscuibly itself ^ere is neoes-* 
earily some uncertainty as to the result of even the best pre- 
pared division ; but when thero are only thirty members to 
be consulted, and twenty of them can bo trusted to vote one 
wa}', thero is a constant assurance of safety which must be 
inexpressibly soothing to alorm-tont Conservatives. All would , 
go well if they could only be disfiensed from those terrible 
interviews with the Prlsiolnt. He ia externally polite and 
consitlerate ; ho expresses the utmost delerenco for the views of 
tho Committee ; he accepts with a few alterations here and 
there all the restrictions they wish to impose upon him ; he ia 
constantly protesting his desire to live in absolute agreoment 
with them. But then theso few alterations hero and 
there have an unfurtunato way of going to the very root of 
the matter. To be suro it ia merely a question of introducing 
or omitting a word ; only the word ia always an im- 
portant one. Tho draff comes out of M. Tuilks’s hands 
very little changed in form,* but absolutely changed in 
substance. The interview on Monday was unusually bitter 
in this way. It sccniH probable tliat the Committee 
genuinely believed that M. Broki's proposal vrould bo ac- 
cept^ni by the Prksidknt. They had first, therefore, tho 

annoyanuo of agreeing upon a compromise, and then the 
further annoyanco of iitidiiig that their labour had been thrown 
away. Possibly M. Thiers feels his position iu the Assembly 
stronger than it was a fortnight ago, and ia consequently in- 
disposed to submit to restrictions which, when M. Bro£t*s 
proposal Avaa first talked of, he thought might not be 
intolerable. M. BkoKt wislied to save tho dignity of the 
Committee by giving the Assembly u nominal right to refuse to 
hear tho President, and as this right would have been exer- 
cised under the same terrible sanction as any other right which 
the Assembly claims against M. Tutkrs, it ivould certainly 
have bi cn suffered to lie in abeyance. M. Tuieus uow declares 
‘n effect that even this appearance of restraint, tliis mero 
ihadow of silence, is disagreeable to him, and accortlingly ho 
funiiKlies Uie Committee with a modified version of their Article 
on intorpellatious. Tho drail of this modification, if it were 
set-out in plain words, would bo something of this sort. Thi 
President of the Republic communicates with tlio Assembly 
In writing; but he, may communicate witli it by word of 
nouth whenever, as offen as, and on whnt subjects ho 
pleases. Tho exception docs not prove the rule ; it is the 
rule. That which purports to bo tho rule is merely so 
much surplusage. It is as though the Committee had said 
n the first instance that M. Thiers mast not call in person 
on the Assembly, but send iu writing anything he wishes 
to say, and then iu the next sentence had mlowed him 
to call, provided that he always sends up his curd instead of 
giving Ills name to the servant. Of course tho form in which 
this is expressed is sufficiently decorous. The President is to 
be heard when the interpollations addressed to a Minister 
and the petitions addressed to tho Assembly relate to foreign 
affairs, but not when they relate to home affairs. In the 

latter case each Minister will answer for himself. But if 

the Council of Ministers are of opinion tliat die quesCions 
raised relate to the general policy of tho Government, and so 
involve the responsibility of the President, he is to be heard 
even upon home affairs. M. Thiers is willing to accept 
M. Brokt’s amendment, provithtil that M. Buoet will 
recast it in this sense. Considering that tho gist of that 
amendment, the one thing that gave it a right to exist, 
was tho reservation to the Assembly of tho decision 
when M. Thiers should be heard, and that M. Thiers now 
declares that lie can only accept it on condition that tho 
decision is tronsferred from the Assembly to the Prc.sidont, 
M. will perhaps not think it worth ivhilc to brstuwany 

further trouble on it. M. Tuieus is not now willing even to 
leave the Chamber as soon as he has spoken. He Jiisibts that 
he shall be allowed to remain till the debate is over, and to 
intorpOHe such furdier corrections and explrmationa os ho 
thinks necessary. After this clear enunciati')ti of* M. Thiers's 
views, tho Committee will probably bo anxious to bring 
their labours to an end as scon as po.^iblo. Jt sLeins to bo 
understood that they have given up tlie idea of carrying tlio 
points at issue l)eiwticn them and M. Thiers before the 
Assembly. They know how certain the President is to have 
the advantage in that arena, and they wisely decline to court 
a useless cie^t. 
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It appears from M. Thiers’s speGch' at the sitting of the 
Committee on Wednesday tiiat tlie Government is prepared 
vith a scheme for tJie construction of a Second Chamber. 
M. Titieiis’s I.'ist theory on tlie anbjoct is that the guarantees 
■which are to tfccinv tlio conservative character of this body 
are to be songiit not so much in thu electors as in the elected. 
The Kime jKtrsoiis who vote for the AsNcini'ly are to vote for 

the fwcQiKl tliaiiii)tT, bui ilieir choice is lu he rwiricted to 

candidiitr^s who fulfil certain conditions. This combination 
of the ideas of an olliciai Senate and a K(‘f>rcBCDUative Body is 
pcriiaps ns likely to succeed as any other sug.;;estion that 
could bo made. I’ho truth of tlio niutlor is that nobody 
in France except M. Tjulus seems to believo in a 
Sex'ond Clmmbcr, and that nobody (piitc knows why 
M. TiiiEns insists on believing in it. 11 c lias cerkiinly 
taken pains that the members of it shall nut bo so 
di^tinguiahed as to overshadow tlio popular House. The 
electors, it scoins, arc to choose deputies who have been such 
for dvo y cars after which time a man may bo trusted not to 
wish to leave the Assembly, unless he has been more or less 
of a tailure in it ; members of J'ormcr Assemblies — who have 
either failod to get re-elected, or have not It-lt conlidence 
enough in thomsclvcs to try the experiment ; Preaidt nts of ■ 
Tribunals and Chambors of Copimcrcc— who rarely trouble 
thc'mselvCB about politics; and men who have filled su[)(Tior 
pcHitions in public dep-irimcnts- - and may thorefurc be trusted 
not rashly to oppose the Govrrnniont for tho fiiiio being. Tho 
olcmeiitH of a distinguisliod (.'linnibcr do not seem to bo forth- 
coming hero in any tiling like dangerous abundance. A body 
50 constituted may bu of use in the practiced business of legis- 
lation, but it will not havu much cimiice of lacing listened to 
— perhaps it will rarely have time to s'])oak — in those political 
convulsions in which the moderating influence of a ^Second 
Chamber is conventionally supposed to bo valuable. Tho 
Committee Is more nuilly intm-ested, no doubt, in modifying 
Uio law under which the First Chamber is elected than in pro- 
viding a check to its action when elected. That some cliaiigo 
will bo made may bo tikcn as certain, since M. Tuikus luui 
told tho Committee that a now election catmot possibly bo 
held with tho law as it stands. The Itadica! (carnals arc 
wonderlblly constant in their 8Upi>ort of tho J’ul.sii)ENT, 
but they would hiudly have declartxl themselves satisllcd with 
this declaration if they had not felt assured tliafc tho 
alterations coriteuiplatcil by tlic Govcrniucnt do not really 
effect any tnirisfer of power. Nothing indtsed can be more 
cautious than M. Tmikus’s own iunguago upon this point. 
Ho frankly admits Unit ho used to be very luuch afrai<l of 
mivenuil sufIVago, :iud he does not profess to luivo any 
voty high opinion of it now. But the events which paved tho 
way for tho I'hnpirc have taught him that, if universal suflrago 
is a dangerous servant, it is a still moro dangerous c icmy. 
The law of the 31st May, 1851, put a weapon into tho 
hands of Nai'OLEon ILL of which the authors of the Bill w'rro 
tho first to fool the forco. If tho Assembly hud not rediu'ed 
the number of tlio electors, it wouhl have been difficult for the 
Frinco Puesident to put himself forw'ard as the champion of 
universal suffrage against a factious and oligarchical minority. 
The fruit of tho Afiscinbly’s policy was seen in the indiffer- 
euco with which tho working-men of Paris at first regarded 
the Coyp dVirtt, and in tho ease with which a condonation of it 
was ailerwunls obtained. A Legislature whicii itr.(b.rtakos to 
restrict the suffrage confcsjses that .it docs not possess the eon- 
iideuco of a portion of the constitucncica which in name it 
reprosents. Eithor this portion is an iusignific.-mt fmci ion of 
the electoral body, or it is an appreciable element < f it. In 
tho first case it can do but littlo mischief nny\Yhcre; in the 
latter case it will do nioro mischiefoutside the Aasernbly than it 
is ever likely to do insidui. Tho iceollvc'tion of the ]»li:biscitcs 
etill casts a certain halo round the memory of the Kmjtirc. 
Nothing would do so inucli to give thiii Imlo a revived 
radiance as a moHsurc which sliould enable the BotiaparcisUtu 
Say that the Assembly, conscious of the Jmperiulist leanings of 
tlio French pcoplo, Imd tried to dt^ny them the means of ex- 
pression. VVhatever reason educated politicians may have to 
distrust universal suffrage, they cannot <(o a wise thing 
than seem to be alniid of it in a country •, where it him been in 
uninterrupted operation for two*arid* twenty years. 

THE LAST PEOPOSAL OF THE ia)UUATION 
LEAGri:. 

A MEETING of tho Educatitm League in London just 
before the opening of Parliament may be considerod as 
expressing tlie Secularist ullimatum. On this ground the 
rCiotutions adopted at Exeter Hall on Tuesday iloservc careful 


examination. They set out the changes in the Education Act 
which the Government must propose if they do not widi to 
quarrel with tlio Nonconforiniat section of the Liberal par y. 
These changes are the repeal of the 25th clause, tlie universal 
establishment of School Boards and of compulsory attendance 
at school, tho abolition of school foes, and the application of 
))ublic funds and local rntos to the teacliing of secular know- 

ledgi alone. Here is a perfecUy consistent and intelligible 

programme. Let us consider what consequences are involved 
in the acceptance of it. 

It may bo well to say at starting that tho proposals of tho 
League arc not in our judgment theoretically open to the ob- 
jections on religious grounds which are usually brought against 
them. On the eontriiry, they might in their al)slract form be 
acce];ted by thcDenorninatioTmlist.s without, iin}' detriment what- 
ever to the ciiicacy of Denominational tciiching. The Church of 
England and every other religious body w'hich cares to present 
the articles of its belief to the minds of young children would 
havo substantially tho same opportunities of doing so undet' 
the arrangement proposed by the League that it has now. Thc' 
only difference would bo that thc zeal which thc clergy now 
display in raising money to teach other things beside religion 
would then be altogotlicr available for raising money to teach 
religion, and tho effect would j>robably be scon in a fresh- 
outburht of Dcnoininationril energy. If the League were 
given all that they a.»k, their Noncoulbrmist supporters might 
beibre long regret that they had been so ill advised as to- 
relieve tlie l)em»Tnination:ilisrs of so heavy a burden. If no 
other interests w'ero at etake than those of contending educa- 
tional theorists, thc Secularist and the Denominationalists 
might safely bo loft, to fight out their battle for ihcmsclve.q. 
If tho Denominationalists won, they would keep what they 
have; if they were be.aten, they would get more tlian tliey 
have. Either issue is one with wlih-h wo should bo perfectly 
well satisfied. Ihil there are other interests .at stake. Tlio 
changes demandijil by the League arc too radical in thcii 
nature not to cxcMciso a very decided inllucnco for good or 
evil on tho clonicntary education of the comitry. The repeal 
of the 25th cbiiiKe ui’ the Education Act, about which sc- 
much has boon said, bccomi's a trilling matter when compared 
with the universal csiahlishmcnt of lircd schools. It has ollcn 
]»( oii insisUHl that, if School Boards refuso to pay the fees of 
iiuligvnt children in uttendauco at Denominational schools, 
they must bo preptired to build a school within reach of every 
such child. But if scdiools free to all comers aro once set up, 
it will bo iinpossihlo to stop anywhere short of building n- 
school within reach of every child requiring olementury 
education. A free school for a few children chosi'U at random, 
is an anomaly. Tho only means of insuring that no parent 
sli.'ill he forced to send his cliild to a Denominational school 
wln^n ho would prefer a sccufar school is to set up secular 
scluiols in Buflicient numbers to take in the whole population 
laHing within the school age. it 1$ no wonder that, with such 
a dci?!^’!! as this in his brain, Mr. Dixon should repudiate eco- 
iiomy in education. He is ready to throw upon the community 
tho whole cost of cducalinj the children in elementary schooD 
between the nge.s of five and thirteen. The money which ia 
now d<*rived from school fees, and tlie money winch is now 
obtained from voluntary .''UlMcri])tion, art; to be alike sacrificed, 
'riie Slate, which now bears perliaps a third ofUio expense, is 
ill future to bear tho whole. Nor is it surprising Uiat Mr. 
J bxux, having made up his mind bo far, should farther pro- 
pone to throw a largo proportion of this burden upon the 
j inipenul revenues. It is his only chance of raising tlie 
1 money. auk the ratepayers to educate every poor child in 
thc country out of their own iKJckcts would be Umtamount to 
postponing the furlbof consideration of tho education question 
until after the people hud been educated. Even as things 
Mtaiid now, with u great part of the work done by private 
energy, llie of working tho Education Act in country 

distric-3 w ill ottoii bo very great. In many eases an unex- 
pressed oompr.jini.se has been arrived at by which tho parson 
and the squire Inid most of the money, and in return have 
tho control of tho education given in the parish. It might 
not be Jiflioult to disturb this settlement by stirring up the 
! iurmers to insist upon the control of tho oduixition being 
j made over to them ; but so far as they took up this cry, 

' it would bo under tho influence of a hazy notion that 
the money would somehow go on being provided as usuak 
On tho occasion of the rate-collector’s next visit this little 
error would be set right, and tho result of tho correction 
would probably be seen in a bonfire crowned by Mr. Dixon’s 
effigy, mvl in the return at tho next School Board election of 
members deeply pledged to cut down thc education rate. In 
theory of course tho Education Department might imdto Uiiti 
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policy of no avail. It has ample powers to step in and do the 
work whenever the local authorities refuse to do it or do it 
inadequately. But it is one thing to take thi.s course in a 
lligratit instances, and quite another thing to tsike it as 
part, of »h© regular working of the Education Act. 

It argues a real advance !n Mr. Dixov’s knowledge Of 
the subject that he nhould have discerned these difficulties 
in the way of paying for a system of universal free education 
out of the rates, progressive enlightenment gives 

gnuind ibr hope that when ho has thought a little more ho 
will acje dinicultitis ecpialLy serious in tlie way of paying for 
it out of the Queen's taxes. A proposal to Buve an outlay 
from becuining unpopular by tliruwlng it upon the Imperial 
revenue usually involves tlie aHSumption that the taxpayers 
will either not feel the additional burden, or will not dis- 
tinguish the particular object for which it is imposed from 
the ipfneral mass of national expeudlture. Within certain 
moderate Ittiiits this assumption is no doubt correct. This 
very question of eduf:atiou supplies an instance, liad the 
grant in aid of voluntary schools b«;on raised by rates, 
it would never have gone on unchallenged hr so many 
years. But it is inripossildc tluit sucli an outlay as that cori- 
teiiiplated by Mr. Dixon should be kept within inodorute 
limits. On the hypoUiesis that the burden would uot be felt, 
there would be no check to its increase. Kach dj.strict M'oiild 
tmderstand that in pruportiou as it increased its school 
accoiuiuodaticiii and ruMcd its standard of education, it would 
be enabled to put its hand more deeply into the national 
pocket. A very few years of this process would raise 
the Bducution estimato to a sum which would entirely 
derange the custoniary calculations <if the Chancellok of the 
ExciiKqL'LK, Either fcoinc very large item of our ]. resent ex- 
penditure w'ould have to bo cut off, or the public revenue 
Avould have to be pi'iiiiancutly iucrcased. The first alternative 
is all but impossible, bo long as tbo state of the world 
ii mains ivhat it is, there can be no considerable diniinuiioii 
ill the tiiilir.'iry atid naval eslitiuites, and all suggestions 
pu luting to economy on a large siuile almost itivariubiy imply 
a Having lii one or other of these directions. The second 
.‘ilternative would thcreibre liuve to bo resorted to. An 
'iddilioual fuurpcucc in the pound tif Income-tax might meet 
the need, at all eventH for souio time. But as soon us the tax- 
payer ihuroiighly comprehended that this additional strain had 
i>eett put on soi<dy to sntisly the croudiets of tlio Education 
f<ii ague, he would become quite as restive under it as the rate- 
payer. Turn it what way you will, the question in the end 

* (jTiies to this — Is the counliy to bo educated on the existing 
.-}.‘roTn, ^Yith the Dciiominutiona finding a largo part of the 
i'o i. iu return for certain not very important concession.?, and 
With llio parents of the children educated finding saiuthcr 
J lyattl Or is a bran new system to be subalitutcd 
necurding to which both these sources of supply are to be 

• losc.d, and thu whole cost tlirown on the community ? 
in point of symmetry, and even of economy — meanixig by 
economy the proportion betwepn expenditure and results — the 

system may have the nd vantage. But it has one disad- 
\ :intage which iu the eyes of uiqirejudiced persona 'will more 
than counterbalance tiiis superiority. If elementary education 
wore thus handed over en bloc to the community, Uie chances 
me that Engli^hn 1 cn would remain uneducated. 

biill iu the interests of educational progress it is greatly to 
he desired that the present controversy should, if possible, be 
amicably settled. There is not iiiucli clianco that the Leugue 
will formally withdraw the demand which it bus formulated 
alkr so much preparation. But it may be that the memV>ers 
individually are more open to reason than the members collec- 
tively. Iu tlie hope that this may be the case, we venture to 
ofEer one suggestion. There is an intelligible distinction be- 
tween Denominational schools regarded as vehicles of secular 
instruction and Denominational schools regarded as vehicles of 
religious instruction. There can be no objection to ad- 
diiiouai precautions being taken to insure that public money 
;duiU only be given them in the former character, equivalent 
precautions being also taken to protect the freedom of the 
religious teaching. If this object is not already secured, by 
ail means let it be secured. Any proposals of the League or its 
members which point in diis direction deserve, and would bo 
aure of receiving, the careful attention of the Government. 


SPAIN. 

P Klng^ Akadco and his infant heir survive for a few 
^ ^ dynasty may at last be 

established. KmolMa ikooeed efdiviaing that he may 
govenufcr thadivsdMte Is Spain eveii 


more than in Fraitce no faction will, e.xcept for some tem- 
porary iutriguo, either coalesce with another or submit to the 
decision of the majority. A few weeks ago a serious dan^ 
threatened tho existing Government through the •declaration 
of the Duke of MoNircNSihu that ho had waived his own 

pretensions to ilie Drown in iiivour of h» neplicir# 

the principal personages iu the .State and the army, inclodiiig 
Topetf. and SransANO, havo always supported tlie claims wf 
the Duke of Mon’ieencSIck, while a large party adbores to the 
cause of tho exiled and her son. Although the Goa* 

Kervattves are poweriLv.? in the present Cortes, they had it 
large majority in tho last, and their leaden possess much 
social and political influence. Fortunately for the Govern* 
ment, Ixsfbre the fus^ion could produce any practical result, 
it bud ulrca<ly burst fisuiidur. Under some prevocatioo 
which is not clearly explained, the Duke of Moktpjkksier has 
withdrawn his zillugiance Iroin Don Alfonso, on die pretext 
that the cxpulsiuti of the Quelk was caused by her personal 
and political niisconduct. if the fusion had at one time a 
real existence, it seents a eapricioua proceeding to declare 
that it irt at un end on grounds w'liicii were equally valid 
when the two PretcuJeri^ thought fit to unite tlicir interests* 
Any attempt which miglit have been made to patch up the 
quarrel has been rendered usfdess by a violent answer returned 
by tho Qvkes. Jlur opinkui is, not that she was dethroned by 
her owu iault, but tluti she and her son were the victims of 
her brother-in-law’s irregular ambition. It has always 
been believed lliut the Duke furnit*hed pecuniary aid to the 
promoters of the Kevolution of September; and he would 
probably havo succee<lcd to suprome power, either as Kegent 
or os King, if Pki.m hod uot assumed the control of affairs 
and overruled tbo wishes of TuPbra and SEruuMO. The irri- 
tation of the Qukkn, though excusable, is highly impoIUio, 
insiHUiuch as tho hostility or neutrality of the partisans of the 
Duke of Montpknsikji might seriously affect her ohanoe of 
succe.sh, if, ill the coiiHict oi |iartio8, there were any opening for 
a Buukuon restoration. The Duke can scarcely ba regarded 
as li competitor fur a throne to which he has no hereditary 
claim. As a foreigner he is unpopular ; and his reputed love 
of money has not tended to diasi|)ate Spanish dislike. The 
utmost that ho cun do will be, with tho aid of his personal 
foJIuwors, to iin])ode or to furtlior the pretensions of bis 
nephew. Perhaps his metive for producing a rupture witlt 
the cx Qulln may have l>een a desire to release liimself from 
the dangerous liability of conspiring in favour of a restocitioii* 
For the pre.seril lie Iuls rendered Uio only service in his power 
to King Auadko, who perhaps simres witli tiie Republicans the 
satihfuciion of watching the squabbles of the hostiio Royalist 
iiictioua. It is possible that the birth of a sou in the pp^ace at 
Madrid may diminish the popular prcjmiice ogaiust an alien* 
A Republican orator lately drew an absurd camparison be-* 
twiicxi King Amapeo and Jostpu Bonapakie, whose personal 
merits, os he said, never reconciled tlie country to the 
domiiiidn of a Frenchman. It was uot tliought worth while to 
remark that Jusmi s title was exclusively founded on the 
dictation of Navoleon, who had made himself temixinirily 
muster of Spain by a series of acts of unprecedented 
viglcncc and perfidy. King Ahadlo would never havo set 
foot in Spain if he had not been invited by the representatives 
of the nation, who had a short time befortt been elected 
with the express niauduto of selecting a prince to till the 
vacant throne. Tho reasons against preferring Don Alfonso 
or any other Spaniard were deem^ by tlie Cortes con- 
clusive, and it tliereforo only remained to look abroad for a 
King. By universid admission King Axaueo is }>ersonaily 
superior to any of his rivals ; and he may now perhaps [profit 
by the accident whicli has made his inliint son a native-born 
Spaniard. 

Tlie chronic insurrection of the Carlista in the Northers 
provinoGs has once more oommcuced. * It is stated that ^s 
loaders rely on the unpopularity of the Government which 
has arisen irom the recent enforcement of the legal conscrip- 
tion, and that they also rely on the embarri^inent which may 
be occasioned by Republican disturbances iu Ae great towns 
and in Uio South. It seems a mistake on thoir part to havo 
waited till the late revolt of tbo extreme Republicans at 
Malaga and other places hud beam suppressed ; but thy (JarJist 
bands seem to be unusually numerous, and they have in many 
places intercepted ximinunication. Wan Scba>*tiaii, no kmg^ 
a fortress, was thought to be in danger, tboiigh it is highly 
improbable that irregular troops would awmpt permanOTtiy 
to ocoiipy a peninsular position where their retreat might be . 
cut off by an iiiKirior force acting in concert with two or tli^ 
of war. l^are soema to bo no doubt that in 
of Biaoayt catd oi one oir two other Nbiihern provwcoi, were ^ 
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proyaiLs a fooling oi' atucLinent to tho mulo lino of the 
Bou EBONS, coiubiiied jiorhaps ^vith :i stronger dististe for 
modern JnnovalionH and now forme of government. That with 
the aid of irregular bands, oommandod in many aiscs by 
warlike priests, the J)uko of Madrid should caiablisli himself 
on the tlironc of Spain BCeiua to he wholly impossible ; but 
his party is evidently strong enougli to give luucli trouble to 
the Government at a tiiiio when there is elsowliero an extra- 
ordinary drain on its milstfiry resources. If tlie adherents of 
Isabella and Alfonso have any deituitc plans, they probably 
rely ou tho defection of a portion of tho army rather than on 
a popular enthusiasm for their cause which has certainly no 
existence. In her letter to the Duke of Mo.NTrKNSi£R tlie 
Qd£EN openly avows her determination to encourage any con- 
spiracy or movement in her favour which may seem to oiler 
a reasonable prospect of success. The piirtisaus of her family 
at Madrid are scarcely more reticent ; and they lose no op- 
portunity of reminding Uie Kinu by personal slights that they 
no longer recognize his title. The present Ministers exhibited 
excessive indulgonco w*hcu one of their number boasted in tho 
Cortes that any member was at liberty to declare his prefer- 
ence either for a rival dynasty ur e\eu for a Republic. Kvery 
Government ought, as long as it exists, to assume to itself a 
sort of divine right, by treating all dispute of its title as a 
political oiTcncc. The Duchess of Toukk, wife of Marshal 
8eubano, lutoly refused to act as godmother to the infant 
*^11000 of Asturias, on the oifensivo grtmtid that, belonging 
to a Creole family iu Cuba, she could not coimtcunnco a 
Sovereign who menaced the institutiona of her uativo 
island. 

In tho meantime Zorrilla*s policy is cousistent with prn- 
denca as well as with principle. In prosecuting his scheme Df 
emancipation he has temporarily rallied tho Republicans to 
his side ; and it may be sup|H)sed that iutcliigent and patriotic 
Spaniards can appreciate the difference between a great and 
beneficent public measure and tho wretched and selfish objects 
which are pursued by Uio various sections of the Opposition. 
In one of the most (amous and most statosmanliko of hU 
speochos D£uosi'Henes reproved tho Athenians for following, 
alter the manner of an awkwai^d boxr;r, every blow after it 
had been delivered by guarding the place against which it 
had boon directed. Sound policy required tli.ut ttiey should 
rcaolvQ beforehand on their political and strategicitl plans, 
and choose thoir own points of attack, instead of servilely 
following the moveuicofs of PiiiLir. Although an Alfonsist 
lately asserted that by abolishing slavery in Porto Kico tlio 
Ministem were providing recruits for tho Ccirlist forces, tho 
true method of weakening the adversaries c>f the dynasty is to 
prove that the Government can bo vigorous in legislation for 
the colonies oven while it is harassed by factious disturbances 
at home. In spite of tho clamour of partisans stnd the invec- 
tives of their journals, it can scarcely bo doubted that the 
abolition of slavery will be popular in Spain, if only Zorjulla 
can remove tho suspicion that he is acting under tbreigu dic- 
tation. There is reason to hope that Mr. Fisif s characteristic 
diplomacy has IMled in its effect through excess of astuteness. 
The publication of tho despatch of October 29, which had 
never been presented at Madrid, was too tronsparenj; a con- 
trivance. Mr. Banks, os Chairman of tiic Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in the House of UeprcBentativcs,l)Hs for a similar purpose 
introduced a string of resolutions urging tlic President to 
interfere in various ways with the domesUc administration of 
Cuba. Prudent Spanish politicians, instead of gratifying Uie 
hopes of their American advisers by angrily rcjcctmg their 
CQUoselSi will appreciate the necessity of depriving them of 
their latest pretext for coveting the po.sscssiou of Cuba, The 
* passage of the Emancipation Bill through the Cortes will be 
greatW ftcilitated by the announcement that tho project has 
been mvouzably received in Porto Rico, where the slaves wilt 
probably be liberated during the present year. It is reported 
that even in Cuba the proprietors of slaves liavo begun to 
Oonsider the expediency of immediate emancipation. Thc^ 
cannot bnt prefer a liberal compensation for tlio loss of their 
property to the total loss which has been suffered by their 
neighbours in the Southern States of the American Union. 
If weir island were forcibly annexed, they would bo inevitably 
exposed to the same &to ; nor is it absolutely certain that 
they will be able rely heroiiftor on just and li’oeral treat- 
ment at the bands of tho Spanisli Legislature. If Uio extreme 
Bepublicans were unfortunately even for a short time m the 
poaseaaiott of tho Govcrnmeu», rauatica who propose the 
wholesale expropriation of landowners and capitaliats would 
not be dispos>rd to offer comi^eneatioit for the omancqMition ot 
daves. Whatever may be thri result of the present Tuoveuient 
in Cuba, it it impOAtiUo that the colony should ibr any long 


time refuse to follow die example of Porto Rico. If Zorrtlla 
succeeds ill relieving Spain and the Colonies from a sonndai 
which is at tiie same time a danger, ho will deserve, and 
le will probably receive, die gratitude and esteem of hie 
countrymen. 


CANADA. 

T IIFiRE is a curious iulktuntion which sometimes leada 
people to go out of their way to touch on subjects which 
for evury reason ha>d better be left alone. There is a well-^ 
known »tory of Charles Lamb visiting die relations of a lady 
on the day she was to be hanged, lie had been expressly 
cautioned not to allude to die circumstance even in the moat 
remote manner, and he was particularly anxious not to do so 
but its magical iiifiuenco was t(jO strong for him, and in the 
midst of conversation he could not help suddenly looking at 
his watch and blurting out, Ah, well, 1 suppose it is till over 
with poor Miss Blandy now.” Everybody must have 
noticed somctliing of the same kind in private iitb ; how people 
with tho strongest personal reasons for avoiding particular 
topics are almost certain to rush straight at them as if im- 
pelled by an irresistible destiny. It is difficult to explain the 
recurrence of the U'imes to tlio (piestion of Canadian inde- 
pendence except as an aberration of diis sort. Anybody who> 
happened to recollect that a few months ago the Imes, in an 
odd fit of reckless and rather brutal cynicism, had published 
ail article telling tho Canadians that it would bo well for 
them and for us to p:irt ooinjiany, and urging them to take 
measures accordingly, must havo thought that, of all subjects 
in the world, this was about tho last that tlio Ttme$ would be 
desirous of bringing into recollection. Tho article liad been 
a three days* wonder. AVhat was said about it on all hands 
showed plainly enough how little it reffcctcd tlio actual 
opinion of the country, and it naturally excited surprise that 
such a prudent and circumspect journal as tho 2 'imes should 
havo been led astray in this manner. Tiicre was nothing 
very novel in the argument of Ujo article ; it had been heard 
iu other ipnirters offen enough bcibre, and was remarkable 
only ibr tho place where it appeared ; like the ffy in amber, it 
made one wonder how tlio devil it got there. In these days, 
however, tlie world moves &st,.a]id .even Timfu^ articles are 
speedily forgotten. What evil spirit prompted the Times to 
rake up again this luckless article ? Mr. Tennyson, it is true, 
iu an ode to the Queen, had referred not very respectfully to 
a strain to shame us” which had lately been heard concerning 
Canada : — ’ 

•* Keep you to 3’ourHp]\ej» ; 

Ho loyal is too costly ! FricmLi, yoiir love 
Is but a burthen ; loose tho boiifl dial t^u.” 

But the Laureate mentioned no names, and there was no need 
for tho TimtH to tit the cap on its head, and to cry That’s me.” 
When a mistake has been made tlie best course is either U> 
apologize promptly or allow the error to be forgotten. Un- 
fortunately the Times not only revives tlie memory of its slip,, 
but tries to justify it. 

It is hardly worth while to inquire how fur tho account 
which the Tim^s now gives of its opinions on the question 
accords with the strong language and p;unfully clear and 
obvious meaning of the incriminated article. It would have 
Imeii well if tlio Times had been prepared, not merely to 
soften and qualify, but to retract altogether, Ao advice which 
it presumed to offer to tho (Jaiiadiaus iu the name of England. 
The Timss assuros us that all it has said, or intended to say,, 
was tliat, as Canadian interests were not done justice to during 
tho Anglo- Amcriciui negotiations, it was time for the Cana- 
dians to look afier their own interests for thomaclvca. Cuia- 
diau Ministers hang too much on tiic lips of English statesmen^ 
and the Dominion suffers from complications from which it 
would bo freed if it took up its Independence. Therefore tlio 
Tima rv^peats its former counsel ” Toko up vour freedom ; 
« your dr.ys of apprenticeship are over.” A Canadian ” haa 
answered these arguments in a very able and moderate 
letter. Me challenges the statements of the writer of the article,, 
and disputes bis conclusions. It appatfas tho Canadians are 
imder the impression that they alre^y enjoy freedom, and they 
have a difficulty in understanding what is meant by appren- 
ticealiip. In the discussions between tho Colonial and Home 
Governments in regard to tariff legislation, the n^otiations 
with the Hudson's Bay Comply, provisions for colonial self- 
defence, arrangements for coinage, registration of (Upping, 
tonnage-tax on American fishing vessels, patents, conyngbt, , 
;md sim'kr subjects, Canadian Ministers, so &r irom hanging 
servilely on tiie lips of Englisli statesmen, have always strude 
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the refusal of compensation for the Fenian raids was an < 
injustice to the Canadians; but the fault lay \vith the < 
Americansy and not ivitli tlio English Government. The < 
question to the Canadians was wliether they would reAm t 
all tlio benefits of a settlement of disputes })etwccn the English < 
and American Governments for tlie sako of a demand which 
they knew perfectly well the American Government could not 
or would not concede. In all negotiations there are points of 
greater and less importance, and statesmanship is shown, not 
in rigidly insisting upon every item, but in securing a balance 
of advantages. The desire of tlm English Government to dis- ‘ 
pose of the American claims was not a purely selfish desire. 

It was dictated quite as much by anxiety for the welfare of 
Canada as by any apprehensions of future danger to England; 
and the Canadians, on their part, were wise enough to see that 
their own interests were involved in a settlement just as much 
as ours. They lelt, as ‘‘ A Canadian ” says, that they needed 
capital and population, and that they could not obtain them 
while these difHcultios were itniiending; ten years of peace 
would consolidate their institutions, develop their resources, 
and double their population and national power. The interests 
of Canada required tho establishment of friendly relations 
with a neighbour with whom she must have continual inter- 
courso, and with whom she carried on a bri^ and grow- 
ing trade. For tlie sake of such an object, the waiving 
oi' an indemnity for tlie raids was after all a small affair. 
Apprenticeship, if it means anything, must mean tlie relations 
Ijetweeu an apprentice and his master, but it is absurd 
to talk as if Canada occupied this position in regard to 
England. A master orders about his apprentice as ho 
chooses, gives his commands, and expects to find them obeyed. 
Tho stipulations of the Anglo-American Treaty wero not 
imposed on Canada under die pressure of &u|)orior authority ; 
they were submitted to her to be accepted or rejected as she 
chose, and slio thought them worth accepting. The Canadian 
Parliament ratified tho Treaty by a majority of 73 in a llouso 
of 177 members, and it is expected that in the now House of 
mombors tlie Ministry which was responsible for tho 
Treaty will have a majority of from 30 to 40. 

Uis dUBcult to understand why the Times should be so 
extremely anxious that tlie Canadians should part from us. 
Tlie Can^ians themselves know perfectly well that if dioy 
desire to go they have only to say so. Nobody supposes tliat 
we should go to war to compel them to remain with us. They 
are free to choose for themselves, to go or tu stay as they think 
for the best ; and there is no possibility of doubt as to tho 
nature of dioir choice. The vehemence with which the Times 
argues with iliem that it would bo so much better for them to 
be mdej;)endent allows Umt tliey aro still disposed to hold fii.>t 
by tho old ties, or of course tlicre would be no need for those 
passionate appeals to them to go away. It is equally certain 
tliat there is no desire in diis country for a separation. Indeed 
it is impossible to see why there ^ould bo such a desire on 
cither side. Whatever may have been the origin of the union, 
it has now come to be a purely voluntary alliance, whidi adds 
to the greatness of tho Empire without involving any serious 
sacrifices. Canada is practically a democratic Kepublic, without 
tlio nuisance of Presidential elections and tlie widespread 
corruption which they engender. She is not liable to bo 
hand^ over every four years to the tender mercies of a fresh 
body of hungry and unscrupulous jobbers and place-hunters. 
Tho Canadians have an honest administration, an untainted 
judiciary, moderate taxation, and constituiioual freedom in tho 
fullest sense. How would they be likely to better their con- 
dition by throwing in their lot with tlie United States, or by 
storting, if that wero practicable, which may be doubted, as an 
independent Republic? Would they be much happier if 
their railways were at any moment liable to be seiz^ upon 
by Mr. Jat Gould and the fraternity of Wall Street? 
But then, says the Tinus^ the connexion with England ex- 
poses ^nada to the risk of uopleasantness on the part of 
the United States. It might bo answered that the Cana- 
dians are qmto competent to take the measure of this risk, 

• mir ^ “V whether it is too much for them. 

^ waswers itself. Canada, it says, is strong 

^ enotigh to aora imr own ground ; but in any case, even if ^e 
were inikp^d^t, we dioold be bound to stand by her in the 
^ent ^of hei^ Mta^ed by her powerful neighbour. 

^ ^ ■epwMion I If Omada ia able 

to defend without ow aid, A. wiH be rather a atmigtl 
than a weakness to the Empire; if, on the other hand, die 
luippeuedto require assistaiioei we should not the low be bound 


or impertinence. Canada, as fur as her domestic affairs aro 
concerned, is a perfectly iiidepcad^ut and self-governing 
community, us any Colonial Secretary wlio was rash enough to 
try the experiment of meddling with those affairs would 
quickly discover. It is tnie that (Jauada has not yet set up k 
foreign policy of her own, and perhaps this is what the Times 
means when It suggests that Canada should teach sometliiug 
** to her great neigiibour,” and should take up a position os » 
great people.” It is perhaps hardly worth while for Canada 
to embroil herself with her great neighbour by a course of 
spirited teaching, in order to oblige a crochetty journalist 
who seems anxioua ut all hazards to mahe mischief in this 
quarter. Perhaps the most important lesson that Canada 
can teach is that a people in;iy be great by their high-minded 
simplicity of character, unassuining manliness, loyalty, iu- 
togrity, respect for law, and poTM>nal honour, Avltliout striking 
an attitude and swaggering in the lace of the world. 


DR. HESSEL AND THE POLICE. 

T he proccodings in connexion with the Great Coram Street 
murder bring out very clearly the defects of the present 
syslcui of public prosecutions. The question is sometimea 
argued as il' what was wonted was an increase in the number 
of public prosecutors. In reality the mischief is that, such as 
they arc, there are at present nillier too many of them. Tho 
administration of justice ia blundered and tliwartcd, and made 
to look imbecile and ridiculous, by being left to a vast body of 
prosecutors, acting quite indo]X;ndently and irresponsibly, and, 
as a rule, with about as much fitness for their work as aa 
elephant has for dancing on tho tiglit-rope. This of course is 
quite of a pieco with tlie silly shabbiness which characterises 
our criminal system. Dutiesof the gravest kind are thrown upon, 
ignorant and incompetent amateurs just because tho Govern- 
ment will not pay for tho services of. competent agents. It 
will bo .seen at once that there are two things of the utmost 
importanco iu regard to public prosecutions— firsti that 
they should not be lightly or rashly undertaken; and* 
secondly, that, when once commenced, they should bo 
carried on in a thoroughly eificlent manner. In botli 
res^iects the present system of prosecutions is deplora- 
bly at iault. It is notorious that a great many guiltv persons 
aro acquitted because tho Treasury, with perverse and rediless 
parsimony, cuts down tlie costa of prosecutions; and on tho otlicir 
hand it would appear that an innocent per<9on, against whom. 
Uicrc is absolutely not a tittle of evidence, may be arrested 
and imprisoned for a week or more at the whim of a Super- 
iutcudent of Police. Dr. IIsssel i.s a German clergyman^ 
who was on his- way, with his wife and a ptrty of emigrants,, 
to Kfoutli America. Thu sliip in which they wore embarked 
ran on the Goodwin Sands, and hod to put into Ramsgate to 
repairs. Dr. IIessel and some of die other passengers took 
the opportunity of spending a few days in London. The 
suspicions of the police happened to fall on Wohlebs, one of 
tho emigrants, as having been concerned in tho murder of 
tlie poor woman in Great Coram Street, for no reason 
apparently except that he was a German, and looked like one. 
Ilo was arrested at Ramsgate, and witnesses were sent down 
to identify him. Dr. IIkssfx proposed that a number of the 
other emigrants should put on rough coats and long boots 
such as WoiiLCBF. wore, and sliould bo in the room with him 
when tlio witnesses came ; and the chaplain himself set tho 
example. It was a joke among them all. Mrs. Hkssel 
jested with her husband on tlio chance of his being picked out. 
The captain had his joke too, and tlicre was a burnt of laughter 
when tho two witnesses, overlooking WoiiLKiiK altogotlier,. 
singled out the chaplain. The chaplain smiled, and at 
once said, ** I was sick iu bed in London on Christmas-evo at 
such an hotel; send there and you will hear all about me.** 
It would have been the simplest and easiest thing in tlio world 
to ascertain the truth of this statement; but tiio Mlico took 
no notice of it whatever. l%cy carried off the diaploin u> 
London, and charged him witli murder ; and he had to .spend 
more than a week in prison before he Imd an opportunity of 
proving his innocence. lie hod no sooner produced bis wit- 
nesses Irom she hotel tlian tlio magistrate said tliere was abso- 
lutely no case against him. 

Of '.ovrse it is monstrous tint this vhould hive happened. 
It vrotiid have been monstrous even h'* been only an acci- 
dental blunder? but miibrtunatrly it is worfu Uixin that. 
There is really nothing acddental about it. Tho police seem 
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Id havo acted in the moat deliberate xnannt^r, and tho arrest of 
Dr. llEtssEL ma only the nataral and neoesKit} rosnlt of the sort 
of waj ill which they are in the habit of going about ihcir work 
in such oa<»es. A murder hod been committed, and the mur- 
derer was supposed to be a German, or at leant a foreigner. 

A man witk a moustacko and a dirty face/’ and with a rough 
voice — this seems to have been the nearest approach to a defi- 
nite idea of his appearanoo which had been arrived at. Wo do 
not say that was the fault of the pollco tlmt they had no better 
clue to go by ; but they might at leaHt have been expected to 
understand how very slight u duo it was, and how little to lie 
trusted to. However, there they were, watching Uio Bon|>ort3 
and keeping a sliarp look*out for foreigners with moustaches 
and dirty faces. If the jjolicc rcalJy thought themselves 
entitled to arrest anybody who happened to answer this do- 
•criptioDi they must bo commeudod for their moderation in 
arnesCing only three or four. There seems to have been no 
other reason for seizing Woiileuk except hia supposed resem- 
Uanoe to this vague portrait ; and it was probably the merest 
ebahee in tho world that the witnesses taken down to identify 
Womlvue picked out the chaplain instead of one of the other 
emigrants. No doubt tlio police w^crc bound after this to 
detain the chaplain until they had nscortaiiitd how and where 
he spent Christmas-evo ; but I hero were several strong and 
obvious reasons which rendered it highly improbable that he 
should be the man. He was iileniified in a dress which he 
had put on in order to resoiublo WoiiixnE, raid which was not 
his usual dress, and it was a dross which it w'as most unlikely 
he would wear on a visit to Loiiilon. He was a clergyman, 
lately married, and was accotnpaiiiod by Lis wife. He had 
taken the lend in collecting a number ol eniigrants to stand 
with WoHLKDG, and to be confronted with tho witnesses ; and, 
when singled out, he gave liis explanations in the eleare.st and 
frankest manner. On the face of things it was ixi the highest 
degree hnpi-otiablc that Dr. Hxssr.i. should be tho murderer, 
and inquiries at Kkoll's Hotel would have at once removed 
any doubis on the subject. Why did the police not go to 
Kaoi.t*8 Hotel ? The answer, wc fei^r, is painfully simple. 
The}' had got what they wanted— somebody to whom their 
8 cra]>s, or at least one of their scraps, of cviJenco applied, and 
whom they could put on trial. Cariying on a criminal in- 
vestigHtion is dull work w'ithout a prisoner. It is like 
playing card^; with a dunitny; and tho police appear 
to have looked at die matter quite as if it had !;mi 
a game in w'hich they wore on one side ynd anybody they 
chose to fix upon as the accused roj^rc.sctited tho other ^idc. 
There were two sides to the ganio, and as long .is each side 
had fair play that was enough. Tho tbf*ory stiuns to have 
been that it was the biisifn-ss of ihc ])olicu tu bring up all 
the evidence they c^iuld got ag.'iinsi iho prisonor. The 
defence was the prisoner’s on a nlliiir, and they knew iimuncrs 
too well to meddle with it. There cotikl baidiy be a more 
striking cx«aniplc of llio w;iy in wliich the police apply them- 
selves to investigaliona of this kind. Thfy must .^tart with a 
theory and w'ork it out, tind tin*) find it oaNicr to ivork it out 
if they concentrate their atteuiion on all the evidence that 
seems t*) make fur it, and ^hut their eyes to everything ihut 
suggiMts doubts or dillLciillica on dio oUut side. They havo 
tho weaUuoBS of tho u^trich i'ainily, and' think that what- 
ever they do nut Sf'o with their hejula Vjuried deep in sand 
nobndy el.*iG can boe. Nature nbhoi .s a vacuum, mul the moral 
nature of tho police abhors the onij>ly place where the accused 
person might to be. ^'heir great object seems be to 
discover the guilty person of coiiicse if [>o.ssibJe, but at ail 
evciiU l ' get Mi-in**bod) or olher ulio t an be put un trial. In 
tills imun.ee it ncv< r set ins to have occurred to the police that 
they li.'ul dH'inseiveb in the first iii:btance a quaM-judioial 
function to j^erthnn brtoro they decided on making a charge 
of, iho gravest kimi, and that they were bi mud to weigh the 
explanif'^ns of the ai-(;n.od as well as ihcir own evidence. 

Withiii a bhnrt lime iherohave l)oeiit:evf.r;d brutal murders 
' of woinon which luive utterly bidllod llu; police. There W'as 
the Ellh.mi nnmlor, in which a pour girl wa,s found horribly 
Tuatilated in a country lane, and ai the trial it came out that 
tho police had kept back certain v\ idenct; because it did not 
exactly fu in with ihoir case. L i l .July two women were 
murdered in st shop in tho broad day light in a frequented 
thoroughfare at Huxtou, but the police could find no duo to 
the muAloror. And now liicro is this murder of llAnxtiET 
Boaw^LL. A )C 4 ir or two back there was a murder ot a 
very similar character — that of Kviia Jackson in Bloomsbury 
— and here cuo, llioqgh there w*.rc people in the next room and 
in tiio room bdow that in which tho woman »vas killed, tfio 
police could jind no trace tifilm murderer. The Hoad murder 
will occur to man} pej'suit$ as another instance in which the 


lice, liaving aUowed tbemselveB to be carried away by a 
se theory, which never had much to support it, and which 
involved a great mauy difficult aaaumptionB, utterlj^ brdl<p 
down. Puhlioity is tlic great soaze of tlio police | they ima^liio 
that the eyes of cho country upqi^ ihvittj Ittd Aat llicy UfO 
bound to show that they are extremely active and doing all 
they possibly can. Every little inspector and superintendent 
thinks it necessary to jubtify himself in the eyes of the world. 
It is not enough that his superiors eliould be satisfied ; ho 
mubt conduct bis own case before the public. He assumes 
that ho is on his trial, and that he has a right to show how 
clet'cr and energetic he is. If ho cannot catch the murderer, he 
thinks he has ut least a right to show how he tried to catch 
him. Perhaps we can hardly bo surprised that a coroner's 
jury should pii.-is a vote of thunks to a police superintendent 
lor an entertainiucnt of this kind, prolonged over eoverol 
weeks, and enlivened with racy, though utterly ircolcvant, 
evidence raked up from the night-houses of London. It 
is difficult to understand how far a divisioual superin- 
tendent in such a case is allowed to act entirely on his 
discretion, but it is pretty clear that all important cases should 
be tiikcn up at hoad-quai ters, and that every step sliould bo 
guided by competent legal advice. Charges of murder 
against innocent persons are perhaps comparatively rare, but 
the police, avc suspect, frequently trip into similar blunders 
in smaller mutterH. \Vo have often thought that there 
should be a stafl‘ of magistrates or legiil advisers some of whom 
should be always on duty to assist tho police in detormiiiing 
whether charges should be taken up, as well as magistrates to 
hour the charges when publicly made. In any case It can 
hardly be doubled that tlie police tu'c at present very weak from 
a legal point of view, and that tho services of such a man os, 
saiy, Sir T. llLXiiV, would bo invaluable to tho executive of tho 
force U 3 an adviser and flircctor in difficult matters. It is of 
course very proper that Dr. Hhssfl sliould have compciisatiou 
from the (hivrrnmontfor the outrage of which ho has been tho 
victim; but it is not a pleaHiint rcilectiou that if he had 
bappt?ncd to bo, not a couhtiyiuan of Moltke and Bl^nAI^^K, 
but a suiijcct of Queen VicroniA, ho would have been unuldo 
to obtain any redress whutover. Tbo hardshi])s and iudigniriea 
to which Dr. Ili-SSCL was subjected in prison have naturally 
diii'ctcd attention to iho manner in which prisoners awaiting 
trial are treated. It is of 00111*50 obvious tliat prisoners must 
he kept in a prison, and that tho arrangoments of a prison 
must necessarily involve a good deal ol disi^omfort and even 
hardship. But it is difficult to hoc why n roan who 
is presumably innocent, not having yu been put on hw trial, 
should be compelled to clean hxs boots and hie mesa tin, 
itiid wash and scrub ihc lloor of hi.s coll, and sweep down the 
walls, and do other menial offices ; and the comf jrt of ]>ri 5 oncra 
appears to bo also much neglected in other respects. Tho 
worst of the hardships incidental to imprisomucnt is, how- 
ever, a small tiling compared wkli the hardship of being 
imprisoned at all, ami hcnco the iinpurtanoc of guarding by 
every means against tho arrest of persona on trivial and in- 
adequate grounds. 


FOnCK IN LITEBATUEE. 

A CUllIOUS paper might he wrliun ah tho singular errors 
made by men of high repiiiatiun in their ciitical jiidgments. 
Sonii'lliing of the kind wuh lately dune in one of the mai^ziues. 
lu^l.•lllccs of such blunders abound since people fii-st began to cul- 
tivate tho ait. Whiin, ior example, we road the criticid seiitoncos 
of tho last century we are amazeil at the iuconceivabio blindness 
which iliiiv soein to imply. Goldsmith, to take a case at random, 
was undoubtedly a man of line toalo; ho tells us, &p 9 H^JO$olL Wal- 
ler's ode on the death of Cromwell, that our poetry was not then 
** quite Imrraonized ; so that ihi.s, which would now be looked 
upon as a slovenly sort of vcrsificalicn, w'as in the times in which 
it was written almost a prodigy of harmony.'* * In the same plocio, 
after priisiog the hnniiony of the of the Lock^ he observes 
i tfant the imtgular meAsure at the opening of the AUf^ro and 
' PeimroBo ‘‘ hurts our English ear.” We can only wonder at tho 
singular change of. taste which induced our grandfathers to fauuy 
that harmony,'’ of ail tnings, was their strong poin^ and that 
Pope's tuechauxcal monotony was to the exquisite venifica- 
tion of Sponsor and Milton as Greek sculpture to ,the work 
of some self-tought mediaeval carver. The same Incapacity for 
perceiving what to Us appeu almost self-evident truths is as # 
obvious ill a wider kind of criticism. When Voltaire called Shak- 
epeare a drunken aavageJ* it was a mete onthreak of enUien ; but 
Voltaire in his sober m<ms, and he is followed in this oy Horace 
Walpole, speeks still more contemptuously C|C. one of the two or 
three men who can be put beside Shelttpeare. He marv^s at the 
dulness of people who ran admire anything so <*stiil|ddly extrava- 
gant and barbarone ^ at tbe Divma OrnmiHa, . Theae monstrous 
ndsttfidentanffinga am to be explained by the nat^ml iocapadity of 
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the enhjActo ot one litonry dynfinety' for judging of ihoee of another. 
But the judgments of contemporaries on each other are not much 
i||n:e trustworthy. The long-continued coutonipt for Bunyim and 
iMoe xm OM^rely an expression of the ordinary leeling of the 
cttltivated clasaea towards anything which was identified with Grub 

bat it is ettriAUA to ob?«rr6 the of sueb a 

as Johnson to understand (Iray or Stome, and the con* 


man 


tempt which Walpole o.^pressed for Johnson and Goldsmith, 
whilst he sincerely believed that Ihe pOf»ms of Mason were 
destined to immortaltty. Nor, again, can we flatter ounielyes 
that this narrow vision was characteristic only of a school which 
has now decayed. Wo may find blunders at K-ast equally palpable 
in the opinions expressed by tho urvat poets at the beginuing of 
this century. Siiohi for example, is tho apparently sincere convic- 
tion of Byron that Rogers and Moore wore ilie true.st poets 
amongst his contempomnes ; that Pope was the first of all Engl^, 
if not of all existing, poets ; and Unit Wordsworth was nothing 
but a namby-pamby driveller. The 8 cli(»ol of 'Wordsworth 
and* Southey utterea judgments at least equally hasty in 
opposite direction, hfany odd instances of the degme in which 



owes his nmutation chiefiy to the fact of his long life and his posi* 
tion at tho Court of Weimar, With which we may coniparo Charles 
Lamb’s decided prefenmee of Marlowe's Ur, Fatmfua to Goethe’s | 
immortal JFhtod. Our grandchildren, it may he feared, will find i 
equal reason for revising the judgmenta which now pass current ' 
amongst us. How, they will ask, could people be found to 

mistake the secondhand pedantry of (we leave the name to 

be supplied according to the taste of our readers) for gomiino in- 
spiration, or to overlook the productions of the immortal Smith 
and Brown, which were then r(iad only by the uiiloamed or by 
sonic small circle of true believers ? 

If criticism abould over rise to the dignity of a science, such 
inistakos will be impossihlo. We .<thall discover Homo infallible 
gauge of literary merit, which will immediately detect lurking 
genius in rite mpst improbable di.'igui.HCH. One of the axioms that 
will lie at the foundation of the future srlenre will probably be 
expmssed in some such furuiula ns this, that tho one real virtiio is 
force, though it may ^ appear in many rannifestations. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer maintains that the laws of every pbenonipnon 
throughout the universe, including all spiritual and intellectual 
as well as physical phenomena, may Im ultiriiately stated os 
corollaries from the primary laws c»f force. By applying the 
pr«u'*ipltf of the ct'iusen iithiii of forces, we disco ver that tho 
fall of s tfifen weight tiirough a j^iven distance is equivalent to 
the development, of a given quantity of heat. In like manner we 
should discover that tlic same force when converted into intellec- 
tual activity will generate a given quantity of poetry or philo- 
Hophy. And, conversely, we may coiupaTo* tho merit of two 
literary prodiictioDH by dcitormining how much force whs consuuu»d 
in their production. *Jf, for example, ShakHpeare’-s brain did an 
amount of work equal to teu foot-pound.<^ in oouipo.'^iiig the soliloquy 
of Ilninlet, and Goethe's did an uuiount equal to five of the same 
units in composing Mignon’s song in Wilhtdm Meisutn*, then tho 
merit of tho soliloquy is precisely don bio that of tho sung. Wo 
lay no particular stress on tlii^ theory, which ha*), m some people 
may fancy, a rather materialist sound, hut it luny servo as an 
illu.Htration of our propoived principle. To compare tho merits of 
any two writers, deindo wliich exhibits tho |2i'entnr amount of 
force, and as a rule you may safely promuince him to be tho 
greater. 

'J'hus tho qiiality which chiefiy serve-s to distinguish talent iVom 
genius is originality. The man who produces a new idea capable 
of germinating in the minds of his re/ulers U do far a greatt^r niiiu 
than he who is merely the channel for trnn. 4 niitling ideas already 
expre^ssed hy some original thinktT. This is the one great quality 
w'hich distinguishes the few Kadei-s of tile w'orld from tho groat 
nHi.*«M of dealers in eecond-hand opinion ; and it ii due simplv to an 
e.vcc!)s of power. Anybody can fidlow' a beaten track, \mt to 
strike out a path for yourself involves an amount bidb of intel- 
lectual and moral force which falls only to the mdeot few. 
Wherever it isfoimd, wp may nay that its po{;<cs.<Kir is by birth- 
right one of the immortals, thoiigh circumstances may siifie his 
powers of ntteraiico ; and every one knows what a strange infinence 
iio po.w.sse 8 even when bis remarks, though original, have boon 
antivipaied by some one elso. A man who speaks fivim hU own 
mind is so far a new force, and therefore sfibets ns in a ntaiiner 
esNentinlly ditfereut jfrom the ordinary writer, who can be con- 
sidered merely as the surfai^o upfin which external forces 
have impinged, in order to rcbonnd. Within the same 
claw?, a^ram,^ it is 'easy to Accept the theory that lha merit 
of li writer is proportional to his vigour. The difiicuUy begins 
when wo Ahdeavqur to compare writings difibring in species 
os well ns m mDrit. There are Sf»ma writings in which force 
^►hows Itself, as it were, naM, and is obviou.sly tho secret of the 
T^inflmmce which thoy exert over us. Such, for example, is that 
niarculme imd nervous mose of which we have so many masters 
m Lngiish toratm, s^ which sometimes looks so easy when it 
i; really so difficult The eje^ eompressed reasoning of IlobW 

’Ae iuGOxupnrabic. energy of 
Swift, aiw the comparatively oom^- Aoffmatising of Cobbett have 
all a kind of family, or rather national, ^^ess? and, fortuaatel 
we are not without aomo modem exampUw of the same slyi 
Lovera of a more florid vb'itovie are Apt to despise the siiOj^ 


downright vernacular of the writers we have named» and even to 
fancy that it must be May to express such plain thoughts in plain 
words. Ndthing can in fact bo further from the titHh ; ^ beca^ 
the quality which makes such wriiing possible is Inst that intensity 
of nilud wliich belongs only to poweriut natures. The direct expree* 

glOQ ol lli6 tliaagha uf a fccbic {jcieou to eioiplv Qn ibo 

other baud, the gorgeous rhetoric of Burke or Milton or Jemmy 
Taylor is also good so far as it is a symptom of ^ce taking n 
dilierent dircetion. Tho energy which va one case displavs itself 
by a strong grasp of a few leoding principles displays itself in iho 
other by overlaving them with a vast variety of iUustiations and 
itions. The same amount of intellectual power may be dis- 

S in §$wift*B attack upon Wood's copper coinage, and iu 
's on a regicido peace. Swift’s power appears lu tho kind 
of bulldog tenacity with which he throttles his antagonivfi* ; luid 
Burke’s in the versatility with which ho perplexes them by every 
conceivoble mode of assault. To decide which is tho greater, we 
must wait for that new calculus of tho future wluch will enable us 
to estiiiiate the total expenditure of force in eiiLer ease. HoKty 
erilics, os a rule, happen to find one variety of expression in(»re 
congenial to them than the other, and fail to observe that it is a 

2 uostion, not of the i ssontial power, but of the mode of applicutiou. 
u some ca^es a concentration, and in others a difluriou, of force 
may be most appropriate; and it is a great, though a very 
common, mistake to apply tho same uiMsure to all. 

There is another variety of literature in which the principle 
does not seem to apply at first sight. Many of our poets, for 
example, appoiir to owe their success to a weakness rather than 
to strcngtb. The more a(*<*urnte stateuient, however, would ajqiear 
Ut be that great btrcngth of any one faculty is opt to throw a man 
olf his balance. Tho very grt^atest men, the Dantes, Shokspeares, 
or Goethes, are men of thoroughly healthy and equable develup- 
mvnt. But iho Bocoud-rate men, tho Topes or Shelleys, are apt - 
to be morbid bocauso eome of their talents ore developed at the 
expen.-e of the rest Tope, for example, bad, as Atternury said, 
a fiH'ua ettrva w rvrport curm. But his greatness was owing, not to 
the distortion, but to tho maTvcllous quickness and keenuess, of his 
iutelloci. He abounds iu the most brilliant ilafibes of thought, 
but is unable to maintain a steady pressure. He is a poet there- 
fore by fits and star la, and has compost^ innumerable coimlets of 
wonde rful merit, but scarcely oue satislActory poem. Ue is an 
exam)do therefore of intermitteut power; wbidh is to tlie 
sustained pr wer of healthier writers what a series of explosions 
by gunpowder is to ilia coiilinuous expansion of uteam. So Byron 
said of himself that be was like a tiger who would make but one 
spring, and if ho failed went griimbliug bark to bis den. The 
force is the same in all cases, but it may vary indefinitely in It^i 
mode of action. fTho morbid poets have an exiroord Inary senid- 
(ivenesH to rertiiin emotions and perceptiuns ; and sensitiveness of 
all kiiub is a symptom of an active intidlfct and of strength Cif 
feeling. The mtiii who ran perceive the most dolicato vanatioas 
of eoloiir or temperature is not in ordinary parlance so strong as 
tlie man who can raise a hundredweight with his little finger. 
But he has a finer touch, a more uelicato instrument in his 
physictil organ iza til 111. The value of hi.s work will depend, not • 
up 111 the degree of his porcoptive facultv, but upon the strength 
ut Ins fiudiiigs And Jus power of expressuig thsin. The fineness of 
hi.^ organs deteraiines what kind of matenais he is to u.^e ; but the 
merit of tin* work depends entirely upon the vigour with which 
lie turns tbeju to account. The liiiiii of very delicate seusibiliiy 
produces, it may be, u rarer variety of work: bis fisbrics ora 
spun of gossamer instead of cotton; but though more interest- 
log to the coniioisHeur, they do not possess iiuuv intriosio excel- 
' lt*nce than those of tho man of coarser organixation but equal 
iotelkvtuul and emotional vigour. Shidhy’s poetry ia more 
exquisite than Byrrm's, but it is not thereforc morc adniivable. 
Critics of young authors should tbenTure judge tho perform- 
: anci>.H of the novices by the energy they display. What is called 
: good taste is genemlly a very questionable symptom in a young 
' inan : for it is too often symptomatic of a docility resulting from 
I deficient vigour. The advice to a youth to cut out his finest 
• possagr's wtts all very well with a view to the |>ropltiation of 
I ordinary critics and ns a way of recommending vigorous self- 
; discipline. But it is infinitely more importtmi that there should 
' be Boinetbing to cut out than ilint the oxcisiou should be per- 
formed; and 11 Buptu*fluity of energy, whatever faults it may* 
pnjduce ut starting, is tho best of all symptoms. Unluckily finilts 
of Utsto do not luways or gcuornlly proceed from tto excess, ami 
may easily arise from a deficiency, of vigour. 



JIKLIGION AND PATRIOTISM, 
arc not going to revive the controversy about the com- 
V V paralive loyalty of Enjrlish Ultrainontanes evoked bv Arch- 
bishop Maiiubig s recent didivernnce at ShelHeli. It is clear at a 
I glance thot tho Archbishop's theory, even as modified by his 
I subsequent explanations, leaves a very wide loophole fir pontied 
’ disafiei^ion; while, on tho other hand, tho criticisms upon it 
in tho 7 tMM and the Pa/l Gautte no less clearly imply 
that nobody who is not a I’rotestimt and a pretty narmiCM 
PFotesUsit too, con lie at heart a loyal Englishman. And this 
at once opens out an interesting inquiry quite indenondeirt. of 
e merits or demerits of tho Bheflleld addi^ or of toe pedtica 
EngUsb Catbolicu^ on which wo propose to oflkr some rc- 
iuarkA What are the xelatioiis of religious beiiei to loyalty 
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v»r patri(»ti.‘«m ? Art? llio two, whon pruporly un(lev.‘»toocl, in 
harmony, if not nhsoluWly M'lionymoufi with otwli 
odiPF, fw the writer in the Pall Mali OaMtlo m^isiA to suppose, 
or. if not, which has a rijjht to claim prccudeiice when they clash P 
Ts every divciyonco of religious from niitional sentiment to be 
branded as disloyal, or is every ono who .subordinates religions to 
poliltoal considerations to bo considered an inditreronti.st or n ' 
«4cr|ilic P It is obvious nt first siglit lhat, unless the .spheres of | 
pohUcal and religious life arc not only sepurublo in theory, which i 
may at least he (moKtioned, but are iissuoiod in the teeth of nil 
experience to bo aTwaya kept separate in practice, collisions of the 
kind must occur from time to time whenever a nation is not nil 
of one faith. Ind(;ed it is quite conceiviiblu that ecclesiastical and 
political interests might point in oppiisilo directions, ;ind thus 
divide j>opulhr opinion even in a country nut rent by internal 
feuds of rival sects and Churches. The attempts of the Popes I 
during the century after the lieforination to form a sort of 
Oaihmc League against the growing power of Protestantism 
were constantly foiled by the conliictiiig iiilere8t.s or jealousioa 
of particular Catholic States. But wo may confine ourselves 
hero to the very common case of countries of dividnl re- 
Ugious bcUof, and ask whether it is or is not to be ex- 
peotod that the theological divergenco wdll bare any iniluenee 
on political eentimentP Surely the question iiriswcrs it. self. 
So kocnly was this difficulty felt when the religious unity 
of Wastem Kliropo was fint broken up by the lleforiimtion, th.at 
the notion of tolemiing heresy — that Is, of tnlcmtinganyotherthan 
the established faith — would have seemed to statesmen of all per- 
suasions a.s absurd, to quote Sir Jumea Mackintosh's languago, as 
it would now be thought to pro|)o.so the impunity of inuider. Uf 
course the prtn*al»*nt conviction of the sininlncss ot* erroneous belief 
had something to do with this view ; but potiticiaua are seldom 
guided exclusively by Abstract principles of right and wrong, and 
no European sovereign of that period doubted that the toleration 
of dissent would endanger not only his nalvation, but his crown. 
A century’ and n half later, when the oxi^^iicy of facts was com- 
I^Uing the adoption of a l(?ss rigid policy in several quarters, 
Louis XIV. deliberately fiaerlticod the commeroial interests of 
.Franco to the same thoory by the revocation of tho Eilict of 
Nantes. Nor can it fairly bo denied that there was a good deal 
■to be said from a purely political point of view for this rcpriissive 
^atem, tho.igh the rapia advance and coDsolidation of rcligimts 
dissent ultimately rendered it abortive* TJ<o <Jathulic.s were a 
very disturbing element in the (loverument of England under 
lOlisabeth, and tho violence of the Ilugucnota almost thnmtencj 
atone time to disintf^grate the French monarchy. These, it may 
perhaps bo urged, are extrome cases. .But oven eo they are good 
illustiutioDB of tho princlplo. And if Catholics, and Protcbt^iiiU 
liavo learnt since then to live peaceably side by*aido under the 
stxine rulers and the same law.^, it is only because they have 
comepracticallT. chough not in words, to iir/{uieMCe iu the cxinting 
•lines of demarcation ns a settled fiict. But the ncquicscpncc has 
its limits. Any fresh attempt to <listiirb the balance by throwing 
;ulditioiial weight into either scale, As, for instance, by furthering the 
interests — or what are supposed t*' be the interests — of IVotest- 
nntism in Italy, or of CHtholici.<im in Ireland, is sure at onco to 
provoke bitt'T jealousy, if not open resiijtaiict?. IJltrninoutanes 
were inevitably out of hanuony with the iiationHl seutiiucnt about 
■Oavour and Garibaldi, and a large section of English Prutestunt.s 
are foxiatically hostile to any setticmeut of the University Educa- 
tion question which will satisfy thn Catholics of Irelauu. 'J'hn.s 
much is obvious on tho surface, but it may be worth while to 
look a Utile deeper into the innlti'r. 

Wo observed just now that it was only possiblo for religious 
•and political loyalty to go nlwny.H Land in hand where tho nation 
wn.s of one faith. AVe might have? gone a step (urtber, and added 
that this result would never bo completely and universally secured 
except when a imiion's faith is simply* part and parcel of tho 
AAtional life. Under the liobrew tbcocVacy, and in tnu old Pagnii 
States, this identity was i^^alized. When tho Prophet .M|x?aks of re- 
bellion being ‘*iis the sin of wilchcnifi” — once a favourite U'xt wdth 
tho upholders of divine right of kings, though in fact Hamuel was 
•not speaking of civil inenbordiijation nt all — we must remcmb(*r 
thaiioraJew rebellion meant more than it can ever mean in 
4Uiy modern State. For him to defy tho authority of .Tudges or 
^Uigs was to defy tho God of Isniel.’’ Cliureli nnd Shite were 
•not meroly co-extensive, but identical ; to lio a bad citizen wa.s tn 
be a half-hearted believer, to disobey the law or betray tJio national 
4UIU86 was to be an n postale. And if, to u.se morlcrii langaage, tho 
political life of Judaism was a function of tho ecclesiasticul, 
Pogaolem arrived by nn opposite method at a precisely similar 
TOiialt. The Gods of the Egyptians ami the Amorites were opposed 
to tba God of Israel. Tho Roman Empire, from which, according 
to jbfildiop Temple’s once famous easay, we have inherited the 
mondi force and the moral sentiments which lie at tho back of idl 
political life>” and especially ** the duty of patriotism,” was not 
sodeed, like the Hebrew Commonweallh. a theocracy ; but its reU- 


for the first time the startlingly novel principle of a uuivorsal 
religion which rocognized no local limits and no rival olaims. 
And it thereby introduced, for the first time, the possibility, . 
which soon became the certainty, of a collision between polititwV 
loyalty and religions faith. . This conflict of duties was at once \ 
brought out in its extromest form under tho Roman Empire. Not 
only did the early ChrUtiaas find themselves necessarily and 
utterly out of .sympathy with the whole tone of the heatbon society 
around them, but tlijw were in tinmberless instances compelled to 
choose between tididiiy to their religion nnd obedience to tho law. 
AVlien J)r. Arnold aays that they were persecuted, not because they 
I might huronftcr prove dnngtmms to the Empire, but because they 
broko it.s laws, be is suggesting a false antithesis; for their conduct 
! soon made it evident that the whole social fabno of the Empiro 
I would be undermined if Uhristianity got the upper hand. Still it is 
I quite true that they did disobey the law, nnd were obliged to do 
so if they remained faithful to their creed. The duty of submis- 
sion to “the powers that be ” was indeed peremptorily enjoined 
by Kt. Paul and by the Church after him, but then it was limitod 
by the very important n*servo of whatever tronched on the faith 
or moral standard of tho Gospel, Christians were to obey the 
Emperor, but not to worship him ; they were bound to fight, if 
calhsl upon, in the Roman armies, but on no account to throw a 
grain of uiccnse on the altars of tho Roman Gods. And accordingly, 
os might have been expended, one of tho first and most frequent 
charges against thorn was that of disloyalty to the State. In one 
sen.xo it w'HS perfectly true ; in another it was false. They gave 
their lives for the State in battle, and, with certain indispensable 
re^tervationH, they prnctitied au absolute submission to its laws. 
But an unreserved submission they persistently rofused, and tbeir 
outward obedience was di vurced from any inward sympathy. The! r 
strongest convictions, their det?pest feebuga, their most cheri-^hod 
hopes and aims, were out of all accord with those of their Pagan 
feliow-aiibjecU And it was not long before tho Pjwaus had the 
acuteness to perceive as much. If loyalty is the legitiiualo 
measure of religious belief^ the early Christians wero m tho 
wrong. 

It is always convenient to take a crucial example of a principle, 
and therefore wo linve dwelt on the position of tho Christnms 
under tho iloniau Empire. In modern States^ where the con- 
test is not bctwci'ii Christianity and heathenism, but between 
rival IbniiH of Cbri-stionity, there cannot of course bo the saini? 
fimdniiieutal antagonisiu of pi?litical and religious ideas. There is 
much in common after all iu the tht^ulogicol belief, and still more 
ill the moral staiiclard, of Caihulius and Protestants ; tho leading 
Christiiiii ideas wliich were so abhorrent to the Pagan sentiment 
of the day are accepted by both alike. Yet (ho patriotism of a 
Christian w'bo.v:o religion is more than skin-deep can never bo quite 
the same thing tus the patriottsm of a Roman or a Jew, and that 
for the simple reason that it cannot be an absorbing and exclusive 
p:is8ioii. The love of country and tho love of creed are consistent 
but nut idtmtical, and even when they harmonize they do not coa- 
lesce. Tho nearost a])proach to it occurs when circametancos liavo 
tended to Identify the laith of a nation with iho history of its great- 
ness or its Huirerings. Thus zeal for orthodoxy became a bodge of 
Spanish putrintisiu after the long struggle, first with Arinns, and 
then with Moors, and the Inquisition may be called an indigenous 
product of the soil. Jn like unuiner Catholicism has been brandoil 
into the national heart of Ireland and Poland by the sulferingH 
they have endured from tlie enemies of their race and faith. But 
the coincidence iu all those cases is accidental and temporary. 

In Spain the divorce of oi’clesiastical and national sentiment is 
almost complete already, and the spread of Fenituiism Attested its 
commencement in Ireland. I^otestantism, in the broad sense of 
the word, is nn English tradition ; but Protestantism itself has many 
subdiviRioiis, and it only includes a considerable majority of the sub- 
jects of tlie IMtish Crown. There is nothing as a role to prevent 
tho Roman (Catholic minority from being equally zealous for 
the power nnd grcHtnes.s of their countrj^ still less would they 
feel any indumuent to overt acU of disafrection. But so far as 
the national policy and charactor aro moulded on Protestant ideas, 
they are disloyal in tho same sense, though nut in the same 
degree, a«< tho eorly (l^brii?tiRns were disloyal to tho Empire of 
Rome. Nur is there anything in this peculiar to Roman Catho- 
lics. Uiilvf.'is the. State exercises the absolute moral sovereign ty 
which l?r. Arnold claimed for it, but which is incompatiblu 
with the <;xitjitcncn of any independent religious organization, 
and is in fact a dream, there will always bo room for this 
counter action of roligious and patiiolic sentiment. Thus, for 
inslauco, at the time of the Crimoan War, potting aside tho 
Peace 8<.>ciety and the Quokem— who might also iu a sense be 
called diAlu)al— there was a small bat very decided minority who, 
if they did not exactly side with Russia, felt no sympathy with 
the arms of Euglaud, and nr: pride in her victories. They would 
purhapa have admitted, or would not have cared to dispute, that 
it was our interest on political grounds to support Turkey, and to 
chedc the advance uf Russian influt?nco in toe East. But they 


up with the wholo framework nnd the daily incident^ of 
national life. To a citizen of Palestine or of ancient Rome there 
<^uld be no temptation to a divided allegiance. To be loyal to 
their country was also to be loyal to tbeiv faith ; in the one case 
heimuBe entire civil and 4 korAl code woa baaed on a divine 
vevelaticn, in the other because che mitionnl religion was simply 
4he exprescfion and creature of the national inind and will. 
Obristianity, among many aew ideas, introduced iuto the world 




represented a venerablo and orthodox seetion of the / 
Cbristiau Ctiurch, should override all such consIdotatioDs. 
Clearly they had a perfect right to maintain thattiew if they 
pleased, but it placed them in direct antagonism to the patriots 
en thusiasm of the day, or, in other word^ exposed them to the 
riigma of disloyalty. Many similar caaes, often of more practical 
importance^ wiu occur to any one who takM the trouble to look lor 
them* liebgioD, when it is move than a name, is inevitablv exact- 
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ingiaDdwinnotoonmtiotiketlioiecOQd^ Yonmajrmdns 
pmottemi&toaraUf^w ^theexdwonof aDjiivalolaimkiUiwas 

. , k potefitial limit is at once 

daoed on pditical legally. In ninety-nine caeea the i^ht of 
obaent or renstanoe will lie dormant, but in the hundredth, 
where perhaps national feeling ia peculiarly sensitive, it will pe- 
remptomy assort itself. And then either faith must be sacrificed 
to loyalty or loyalty to fiiith. 


BALZAC’S MONSIEUR DE MORTSAUF. 

I T may be interesting, at a time when the Legitimist par^ 
in France possesses moro importance in the National Assembly 
than in the country generally, to study a Iiegitimist noble- 
man in fialsac. The portrait is not to be taken as a repreaen- 
tptivo one in every sense, for Monsieur de Mortaauf has great 
faults character, which belong to the man rather than to the 
Logitimiet ; but he baa at the same time the marks of his party 
and his cm, and the determination to regard everything from 
their peculiar point of view. This indeed is a habit common to 
all Froncb parties, but it strikes one more in tbo Legitimists than 
in others, because their principles are less capable of adaptation 
to the tendencies of the day. An Orloimiat or a moderate Ibpub- 
lican may be just os stron^y convinced os any Legitimist can bo 
that his own party is tbo solo possible salvation for the country | 
but Orleoniste and llopublicans, being moru in harmony with tne 
spirit of the present day, are not so much tempted to lay emphasis 
upon overy oetail of their political and social creed. The true 
Legitimist, who is always at the same time, if not religious, at 
least on ordeni supporter of Catholicism, carrios into his politics 
the uncompromising temper of his faith, and the disposition rather 
to harden than to obliterate the boundary lines between himself 
and the political heretics that surround him. It may bo observed 
that the same tenmer or policy, if it is a policy, which has induced 
the Vatican to affirm with unprecedented energy the doctrines 
which most clearly separated it from modem principles, has its 
exact parallel in the disposition of tho Fren^ liCgitimists to 
make more and more evident the gulf tbac lies between them and 
every species of Liberalism. There is in both -a ceitoin aigreur 
natural to decliuing causes and to disappointed or unhopeful 
men. They have fmlen upon evil days, and can but reiterate the 
expression of their fixed convictions to an age that is moving 
rapidly in quite a diilbreut direction. 

The idea suggests itself as probable that when Balzac drew 
his Legitimist nobleman, M. de Mortsauf^ and made him a person- 
age whoso post life had been full of errors and impnidences for 
which he now endured the penalties, and which produced great 
morbid irritability, tho novelist may have had in view someUiing 
like a suggested parallel between the post of French Legitimacy 
and its present. And the children of M. de Mortsauf are repre- 
sented as beinga for whom in this world the clianccs of life are 
doubtful, owing to ancestral errors. This certainly reminds one 
f)f the effect of those royal vices which did so much to bring 
about the great Revolution and its endless chain of conscqucncca. 
However this may be, the personal past of ^f. de Mortsauf 
enabled the novelist to paint a figure in perfect harmony with its 
situation:— 

1 looked at the Count with an t^ndcavour to gacss hU character, but was 
suffiicicntly interestud by some duminant featuiiiB to icst contented with a 
' superflciai examination of his physiognomy. He wan only forty-ttve years 
old, hot appeared mutrly sixty, so rapidly had he agvd in the great ship- 
wr^ whitih closed tlie eighteenth centuiy. There was a half'Ciroie of hair 
at the back of his bald head which ended about the iwrs, and came up to the 
temples in grey tofts mixed with black . 11 ia face bore a vogue resemblance 
to that of a whice wolf with blood about its muzalo, for the nose was in- 
flamed like that df a roan whoso life ia fandamentally disturbed, whose 
atoroaoh is weakened, wiiose humours ara vitiated by past diseases. His 
flat forehead, too broad for his face, which ended in a point, crossod by 
irrdgnler wrinkles, nDnouncod the habits of a Ufo in the open air, and not 
the fatigues of tlie mind— tho weight of a permanent ill-fortune, and 
not the efforts made to overcome it. His checks, projecting and 
brown, ia the midst of the ashy tones of his complexion, indicsted 
a stnicture strong onongh to sssure him a long life. Hia eye, clear, 
ydlow, and hard, fell on yon like a ray of the wintry sun, luininons 
without beat, disturbed without thought, distrustful without an object. 
The mouth was violent and imperious, tho chin was straight and long. 
Thin and tall, he had tho bearing of a nobleman leaning on conventionai 
valnos, who knows that he is superior to others by law, but Inforior in foct. 
Theliberty of a country lifo had mode him neglect his exterior. His dress 
was that of a rustic in whom both peasants and neighbours respect only a 
landed estate. His brown sinewy hands showed (list he wore gloves only to 
Hd^on^mebaek or on Sunday to go to mass. His feet were roughly shod. 


• i I ■ vvvuaiwi aiwhvv imiVKuaaswi aaiv vasavaeaevnom wvsaaae 

leliglons conviction, hia passionate devotion to his cause, 
ms nanlaicM in poUmd anUpothies. He was Incapable of serving ms nartv 


ruining it, and without any knowk*^ of 
anirsmVvanoe. The Count was one of tlioae straightforward men who 
and.resolutely impede everything ; ready to die 
rather than their mon^. 

If he condemned ^iaf,U refnaeftoothemihcriaht tom Bitter 


wtuwi^ lu- osorayea osperttios which m 

tewa hii angular feotiuesand hfs fooemUy <!i^uietea 

M. do Mortflauf fkpoived os hia guest the young gentleman by 


whom the stoiy is told, and be(^ to exproiss bis fixed opiniong a* 
tbo very opening of their acquainitance 

^ Modern educstfon Is fatal to children,'’ resumed the Count. ** We atnff 
them with mathematics, we kill them with aeience, and ttw them ep helbre 
their tunc. What a century this instruction of all classes is pr^atte for 
ns if the evil is not fbrestaUud by putting edneation Into the sands w the 
religious oorporsUonsI ” 

XliCHO words prepared me well for what he said one day at the deotionf,. 
when lie refosed bis vote to a man whose talents might be osefol to the 
Royalist cause. ** Jo mo ddflerai toujours des gens d'esprit.** 

How predsely this represents the same class at the presenh 
day, with its aread of public education iu general, and its notion 
of making it safe— since public education thoro must nee^ be— by 
putting it into the bandsof tt^fthru ignonxntim! Inde^nothing 
IS mure curious in French society than the persistence of the pnm 
legitimist tradition on all points. It is not widely spread, but ih 
remains perfectly intact in the small class which presorvos it, and 
one of its most cherished convictions is the dislike of any popular 
education which is not directly under the control of tho pneste. 
Tho order, too, In which the ideas are expressed is caro^fly true 
to nature. The most genuine Logitimist does not eagerly desire 
even clerical public instruction in itse^ but he thinks it may be 
useful to forestall that uf tbo University. 

M. de Mortsauf lived in the solitude of a mediocre fortune sS 
Ms bouse of Clochegourde, in Touraluo. He kept a family cabriolet 
and farmed his own land, which was not particularly extensive. 
This sort of country existence is not juncommon in France, and ia 
as pleasant as need he when it is not poisoned by jealousy or pride. 
Unfortunately for M. de^Mortsaufs pence of niin^ he was iw proud 
os a JiCgitimist Count well can be, and his sentiments of jealousy 
were kept in iufiamed activity by the immediate neighbourhood of 
a chtlieau much larger than hia own, surrounded by ample domains^ 
and peopled by many servants. Jealouf^, however, was not the 
only cause of his sulitudo. Jle was curiously ignorant, having 
received, indeed, the first half of a French noblemon’s education,, 
the superficial tutoring which was supposed to prepare a noble 
boyhood, but having from untoward circumstances unfortunate^ 
missed the second and more important education of the Court, th» 
world, and high office. lie had emigrated at tho very time when 
this second eaucation ought to have commence^ and instead of 
getting another to supply its place, bad believed in the imme- 
aittte re-establishment of the monarchy in France, and so passed 
his exile in the most fruitless idleness. On the dispersing of the 
army of Cond^, in which he had mveu proob of devoted courage, 
be had expected to return sbortfy under tho white flag, and had 
not attempted to increase his meaus by industry of any kind. 
During these years his poverty had been of that most serious and 
extreme kind which a Frenchman calls la nMre, His FVenck 
gaiety had broken down under those ordeals ; he had become 
morose, had fallen ill, and been nursed by charity in somo 
German bospital. His disease had been an internal inflammation 
of a kind frequently mortal, and which often leaves, in those who 
escape from it with life, a strong disposition to hyp^hondria. 
After twelve years of exile ho returned to France, permitted by a 
decree of Napoleon. His position contrasted painfully in every- 
thing with the promises of nis infancy. He had been born rich, 
and m a rank to command a regiment or occupy some considerable 
post in the State ; he had been born sound and robust On his 
return to France, he found himself poor, ill, ignorant, and a 
nobody. Reaching at last the part of the country where his fainily 
property had been, he discovered that one farm had been kept fur 
uim by tho farmer, who in the confusion that succeeded the 
llevolution had <umsed people to believe that he had purchased it 
from the Government. A great family in tho neighbourhood { 
hoaring of his return, had invited him to stay at their house till 
u habitation could be built for him on his own laud, and a 
clauglitoi' of this family, Madllc. de Lemmcouit, became bis wile. 
This young lady hod an aunt, the Duchess do VerneuU, who 
made her a present of a country house called Clochegourde, 
so that tho newly-married couple might have a home to go to. 

Ill ^is quiet lifo M. de Mortsauf indulged at first in nopes oi 
something like happiness, which however were rapidly blighted 
by the miserable health of his children and a constiuit anxiety as 
to the possibility of bringing them up. The care of his uttio 
recovered property, and tho uccossity for close attention to money 
matters, had gradunlly deveh’ped in his nature tbo germs of avarice. 
As his wife came to know him better, she was compelled to re- 
cognize the chilling truth that hia character required Rom her 
the sacrifico of almost everything that makes life agreeable to a 
woman in the prime of life. His avarice imposed privations which 
she had to bear without a murmur, Ms suspicious disposition (he 
suspected eveiybody of trying to overreach Mm) required to bo 
treated with tbo most watdiful care, Ms morbid irritability needed 
soothing. She perceived that a temper liko his was altogether 
unfitted for society, and so blio lived with him in tho sulitudo of 
Clochegourde, where he roignod absolutely, as he believed ; but 
this absolutism wus tempered by the feminine artifices of his wife, 
who made it her study to influence bis capricious will, so far ns it 
might bo influenced lor good. Hhc succeeded in hiding his pocu- 
liorities from tbo world, ami lived by hia side the exisl'jnce of a 
sister of *'harity wh»> uurses some troubh;^‘*i«e and thankless 
patient. , . . . , , 

A visitor who know M. de Mortsauf hcUor Ihnu his in.i^hhuui’S 
thus describes him at this iieriod jf hia life 

I found in iliis msu an ir.'^acibilUv 'viiliout cauie,.*! 
ill a ilci»nmtc cum* wbiuU lii^bti iK'd ino. .Siiurfliius ilifj'' wi'n' «uUn i 
returns of the genlii/unmHe who had betu so !»ra\'s in Condi cf unuy* tfoiu 
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I of that derision wliic’h. In Nerioue cireamslAticcs, can Imrai in the 
political world like hnnilMliells, and which, by th«> 4•)l(inciM of atraighi- 
forwurdncM and change a man condrmnc«l to veivetato in bin 

■ ooantry-hoiuio into a « Boncliamp, a Olniivtti*. In pK^stinoc of 

osrtain HupposUioiis hia nudO contracted, hi« fondicad brightened, and his 
eyes cuiitivcl lightuinga which wore extlDgiiUhcd iuiwuiUately afterwards. 

Tbo Count, like most idle men in tho countiyi plaved a gamo 
to piua his evening. Ilia ^ine was backgomuion. ilia guest, ot 
firal Ignorant of tnia acienbtic amuacment, .studied it in a leurued 
treatise in a neiglibour’a library, and aliortly became proilcient 
enough to amuso -Lia host^ proficient enough even to irritate 
him:— ^ 

In a few days I found myself In a pasiMon to beat my master ; but wlien- 
ever 1 won hb tempter b<‘caiuc execrable ; his oyes llsshcd as if ho had l>oen 
a tiger, hla face contracted, his eyebrows playt'd like the eyebrows of 
nobody that I have ever .seen. His coinplaintH wore thone of a ^poih d chihL 
Sometimes he threw tbo dico away, put hiniNL*ll‘ in a race, bit Ids ilicc-b<»x, 
and Inantted me. Thcac violences enmo to an end. When 1 lieguii lo phiy 
well I mana^^ the battle aa I liked, and arrimgcd mattem so that tejwurtU 
tira dose of tlte gatnu tho diunces sliotdd be evenly balanced, letting him 
win during the first half and re-cstablidhing the crpiUibrium during thu 
second. The ^d of the world would have surprised the Gnint less than 
Ills pupil's rapid superiority — but lu* ncv«*r admitted It. The uniform ond- 
ing of our games gave him a new siihjwf, for redoction. “ Ibcidi'dl.v,** he said, 

** my po<>r head is soon wcurird ; you always gaiu upon me townV«ls thu viid 
of the game, because then my abilities leave me.'* 

'This habit of playing at backgammon with his giioat le<l M. da 
Mortsauf to betray him.solf on oiio occiisioii in a crisi.s of irrita- 
bility of A kind which rt^iluiod his wife’s existence to a perpetual 
zeroise of patiouce. They had taken vi walk with jMadaiue de 
Mortsauf and the childron'on soiiio heights iu tho iieighbourhca^d 
of Clochegr)iirde, and they tirrived on u moor where nothing could 
grow. The earth was ston}-, dried up, without any covering of 
fertilo soil ; never tbele«i8 there were a few oak.** and bushes, but 
instead of ^asa there was a carpet of wild moa.ses (m which the 
feet alippeu. Tho Count striiyk this dosoliite, unproductive earth 
with his cane, and turning round suddenly said iu his guest with I 
horrible einphAsis, Voila ma vie I " .*\h \hia mode his wife turn 

pale, he hastened to add, though too lute, “ Oh I uiai.s avaut de 
rails ayoir conuue.’* 

M. de Mortsauf remainod in the same gloomy and bitter stale of 
muid till they got hack to Ciochogourdc : — 

W’c cams hack to (?loo1icgounla talking a baiotut rempun. When we wore 
i» thu drawing- rcHiin there woh an hidcliimble uncertaintjr bctweim us. The 
Count WON plongeil in an urntchair nh.s<jrb(‘d iu a <‘<*nUmpliittou whi<*h his 
wife took enre not to disturb, fur vhs knew tho aympt.ims of the discMife and 
how to fonvtall its attn4 k.s. I iuiltntod her If she did not aek mo 

to go away, perhafw she thought that tho game <}f hackgainmon wtvuld iimuio 
Uw CounC aiid diMipato the fated nervous susceptibility wIiu.'mi outbursts wi*re 
' so tcying to her. bluUiiiig was more lUilicaU than to iiidutni the Count to plu^' 
this game of Ijnckgaiuuioii, which lie always cageily desired. Like a petm 
maUrem he liked to bo entreated, cotnpolled, so as not (o have the air of 
Incurring an obllga^iou, probably becaui.e he knew tlwt. he did incur out*. 

If alter an fntereating convers'divin I forgot for a whilo the expeeteil import 
' tuniiies, he became quite out of hiiiiiour, rude, sa} Ing things that hurt us, 
.and showing hi'i dissatisfaction by cuiitradicUiig everything that was said. 
VVanied by hie ilUtemper I pn>poH<*d a game to him ; then he Ispiu lo 
coquet. •* In the fir.it place," he said. ** It is Coo late, and tlion you dun’l v»r45 
to play.** Then ho began to feign ihls thing or that, like women who cud 
by deoeiving you as to their re.ii wiidic.**. 1 huiiiiliatefl inyseilj i suppliontod 
Intn to praetim me in a suience ho easily forgotten wbeu dj>'oiitiiim«l. I'lu.s 
time I had need of a wild gaiety to decide him to iduy. lie ooiuplaiNed of 
giddiiieMi which prevented Jiiin from cuU'ulatiiig, he siiid his skull awnutd 

3 [ueezed in a vice, he heard whi.Htling.s be HufToealv'tl, and iimde. prodigious 
gha. At last ho consented to sit down. Madaino «le Mortsauf left, us to 
see the child ren pnt to bed, and have family prnyers. All went on well 
daring hvr abM*nce. I arrnngixl niallm for if. dc 'Mortsauf to win, and his 
luck aoon produced a t'avoiirablc alti ration in bis looks. The sudden traii.si- 
tion foom a audiiCM which bad drawn from him frinhicr prulictiouH about 
hiinsclf t-o this joy of a man intoxicated, thli wild laughter, disquieted and ; 
chilled me. I nad ncv«'r seen him In an nttn k so jdaiiily manifested. Chir 
intitiiatu acquaintance had prodiu'cd its fruiti, and he no longer treated me 
with oerenioiiy. EM;h day helrieil loinchide no- in ihe circle of his tyranny, 
to eiiaurcto hlmiuflf anew puaturogc for his ill-tfoipe/' ; for it really seems 
aaif moral inaladies weru creuiurcs having apiM iiteH and uistinctH, and | 
which would iucrcasG the apnee of their empire as u proprietor would aug* I 
meut his eniato. The Countess came down and upproachrd the haekguinuiou 
tabla to see her work better, hut she sat at her vrabroiilcr>'-fKaiuu witli itl- 
dhignMiid apprehension. A most unffirt.nnati; inovf*, whii-h I I'ould not 
hinder, changed tlm Count's expression. It liaU t«i;n gay, it became 
gloomy i tlic lAoe had hii-n red, it bceainc ^'cilow ; the oyi>i vai'illiiicd. Then 
cofiie a new mistortiino that 1 could neither loicsce nor repair. M. de 
Mortaanf himself brought about a cost which setilod his fate. He iniiivnU- 
Atdy fq>rang to bis f«H‘l., throw tho table on me, the kiriip to the ground, 
•track the censofa with his fist, and Jninped about the drawiiig-routn— 1 cun 
Imnlly nay Uiat he walked. The torrent of iii.*<ult!s of imprecatioiiH, of iuco> 
baient phrsaoa which (umred out uf ins mouth would liuveiuailc one Indieve 
- the man posaessed with a devil, aa in the middle ages. J hft the room, but 
ho did not perceive it. Troni the terraco I hoard the bursts nf Ids vuicu 
doming foom his ohamher. 'llirough the tempi st I he.ird alio the miiri I's 
voice, which at intorvaU roM like tlic sung of a iiightnigalo when the ram is 
• abwt to ccaae. 

The plnia truth was that M. de Mortsauf wimt out t»f his niiml 
occaaioually, but his madness was niainly duo to tho nbeonce of 
aolf-control in the ordinary habits of hi.i life. Mfuiy men who are 
perfectly sane foel| in certain circumstnucoH, that it would be de- 
cidedly A relief to awrar hoi'd and smash lamps or upsi't tables, but 
they tefVHin from doing it, partly bocau^n to net m that manner 
would have the effect oi lowering them in the opinion ofothorn, hut 
eepecinlly becniixe it would lower thorn in th</ir own. M. do Mort- 
aam represents a class of men not confined to France, yet certainly, 
ftoai the national character and the political hiatory of the 
country, more common in France than elsewhere, who becomo 
biUer because circumstances have debarred tliem from the sort of 
career which in youth tboir prospects aulhurised them to expect. 


Tho blighting of expoctationB fironi grent polttieal iricissitddea has 
been Gommoa in France ever i^ce the first Bevdlatioiii and aettre 
QUturco ivUcb fiCUiQut (ui ftsaoj tUej r pm itj irUcb ftIUOttZIti to tbo 
sftine.thin^), on occoant of toeir noble birth, find an outlet for. ^ 
their activity in trade, often grow bitter iu some solitude like the/ 
of Clochegourde. In the case of M. de Mortsanf, Baliac united ^ 
tho difiereut causes which nsuidly tend most directly to prodneo 
bitternesfl. M. de Mortsauf had spoiled his health irretnevably 
by early excesses, bis manly ambition was completely firustrated 


occupation to mve dignity 

and raise him in his own esteem. Under such circumstancea, uot- 
with.'Standiug the beneficent iufiuonce of a charming and devoted 
wife, a man not endowed with much more self-control than is 
commonly found in Frcncbinou would acoamulate irritability, 
which from time to time would burst forth like the Icelandic 
geysers in sudden jots, hissing hot, and very noi^ whilst they 
lusted. If it is luoduess, it is a sort of madness to vdiich in cir- 
cumstances equally trying wo shoold most of us be ^aUy exposed. 
M. de Mortsauf had missed tho most wholesome dtsciplino of life, 
that of a worthy ciiruer, yet had suffered from life’s hardest 
trials.^ Who can say what ho might have been in times moro 
propitiuiis to men of his class and charactor P lie hud had daonU 
less courage, an unswerving loyalty, a firm faith, and his strong 
pr.^'Jiidices would have had all tho effocta of virtues iu an earlier 
state of society. iSpoaking of his infirmities to their guest, his 
wife had a glimpse of that bettor life which might ba\e been: — 

Conihicn de luaiix a caiij^^s i'ciuigratiou I Coiiihifin da belles estetcncea 
perduos ! 11 eut du5, j*en sids errtame, an grand hoininc de guerre, rhonneur 
do ;>on pays. 


. STONR AKCIlITECTURli IN THR TKXTU CENTURY. 

I N tho lost number of the Archfrological Jtnvrnal Mr. J. TI. 

Parker has agiun stirred up a very old controversy which we 
really thought had been pretty well settled. We bad really 
thought that tho notion that the Saxons ” could build nothing at 
all, or could build nothing but wood, was by this time sleeping 
quietly in the sauie liuibo as so many other od^ superstitions n^ut 
toe early ages nf English histon*. we I'cmcmber very well when, 
if any man hinted that King Harold and Earl Loofnc could havo 
found tna<ions i^'pable of putting stone and luorteur togctlier, be was 
at onco told that^ according to niedn, the Saxons could do nothing 
better than build churches of logs of wood and cover them with 
thatch. When a stone church was by .'^onio odd chance built 
among them by a stranger, they wondered at it as something to 
which they were ^uite unaccubtomed. To bo sure when tlie man 
who heiim all this turned to his Hioda, he found that Bieda was 
nut talking about Saxons ” at all. Tho people who built tho 
church of wood and covered it with thatch turned out to be 
Scuta of the seventh century, and the people who wondered at 
the stone church turned out to be Strathclyde Britons of tbo 
sixth, aud a Tory obstinate objector might perhaps marmur that 
these facts could not prove much as to the building powers of 
Englishmen in the eleventh. The people who argued in this w'sy 
would have thought it very odd if a statement about tbo architec- 
ture of Fraiire in thu time of Louis the Elevonth had been thought 
to bo set aside by a statemeut about tho architecture of England 
in tho time of Edward the Confessor, because in such an argument 
as this the ordinary laws of time mad apace would have been felt to 
be of Kome aiM^ount But when it cauie to the Saxons/’ considera- 
tions of this kind were no longer thought of. Among the barba- 
rous people who lived iu this island before the coming of William 
the Korman, a difference of four or five hundred years could not bo 
of much importance. It mattered little when they lived, or whether 
they Uilked English. Wclsli, or Irish, just as little as it matteied 
at what time they Kept Eabler, or in what way they shaved the 
heads of their priests. Nay, as a good many people have believed 
and put in print that Vyillium the Conqueror was sent over hither 
by Gregory tbo Great^ it might even be thought that among such 
uucoiith people as oaxoiis " it could not make much dilforence 
wlielbcT iboy worehippou Christ or Wodon. But if any one hod 
got bu far in those distant times us to venture to hint at any of those 
little dilHrulties, ho v/fi» at unco made short work of by being told 
that the " 8axou ’’ word for to bw'id was timbrian, Tintbriatt 
must have something to do with timber, and a peo^e who called 
building a thing Utnfjttrin^ it were shown by tho very evidence 
of their language to have built of wood aud of nothing else. In 
tbost’i days perhaps few might have been found to answer that 
timbnati. is cognate w'ilh H/ahv, domuH, domimis, explain- 

ing pf*rhH£M that mysterious Gorman word frauenammer^Bnd 
the domet of St. ISophia and St. Paul’s. It might have been 
answered that, if au i^iglish church of the tcnUi or eleventh 
century was proved to be of wood because it was said to be 
timbered, tbo minsters of Kdln and Milan might be equally 
proved to bo of wood because they were severally called the Horn 
and the ditomo. Nobody then perhaps was &arp enough for 
this; but even then people sometimes ventured to Wt that tbe Y) 
meariiigs of words did sometimes change, that you could not qlways 
strictly infer tho meaning of a word mm its etymology t as 
they had sometimes heard of a white blackbird, ila, in the teciitdeal 
Isngi^e of architecturo Iteolf, tb^ had sometimes hea^ of 
“ phun Decorated ” and ** late Early EngUsb,” so it did not seem 
I absolutely impossible that, by the like caprice of language, a 
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stone biuld$n|r be said to be timhered. We are talUsw of 
times, if net ‘^mxty years since/* at least thirty years siooe. 
Sinee iben bUtory^ and. arobiteotural bUtory os part of bha 
bOCQ lows meotittoaHv atudiod. Prof<iBflor WillU, to apeak df 
oofy one 118BI0 out af*^niao]r, baS| in bis bisioties of Canterbury 
ukC Winobesteri shown wbat ^eat works were done in those 
grebes in the tenth century by Odo and iluthelwald severally; 
and he has shown bow at York it is not unlikely that some amml 
framonts of the stone church of Etui wine and raullinue still 
amto aniow tltc iiijuiifold changes ui' the crypt The eorty 
history of Siglaud has been cleared from the aatkness which 
hung over it, and the working of two little sums has thrown no 
small light on aevcral matters. Instead of the popular belief that 
all the Saxons” lived at the same time, a few minutes* handling 
of tho Arabic figures showed that h*'twouii Augustine and Ilarold 
as long a time paiised as betwoen Handd end Henry the Eighth, 
and that between Ifengcst and llurold as loug n tiuio passed as 
between Harold aud Charles the rtucoml. The^ history of 
llomanesquo iinshiiecture has been studied with special care, iii 
has bseii made pori'ectly intelligible. Tho so-callud “ Saxon 
style, instead of wing looked on os a sort of iiuaccoimtablc fusirs 
n<( 6 r/'is, now itikoa its place as one variety of Primitive 
liomauesque, aurviving from the days when all Western Eui*opo 
drew its models from Italy. All this is now well uuderstoM. 
\Ve hnd thought that the dream that “ the Saxous'* could build 
only in wood hud gone after the kindred drcuin that “ the Saxons” 
went naked and stained themselves with woad ; we had thought 
tliat the belief that Breda and the verb iimhritm could prove some- 
thing about l&gllsh arcMlecture in tho tfulh or olc>veiith ceniuiy 
gnus tho way of the kindred belief thut, when Curactocus 
and Ills family were brought before Chuidius, the £in[)eror re- 
marked that they were “ non Aiigll sed aiigeli.** 

AVo were thcR'fore a little surprised to find so distinguished an 
autiqiiary as Mr. l*arker. the chief master of English mediaeval 
domeijtie antblt^-cture, taking the opportunity of a descTiptiou of 
tho ehiirch of ISt. Mary ut Ctuildfi»rd-»u building containing some 
work of I'nmitive Iloujanesque — ^which ho has just written in the 
Amhaologicul Journal, to put forth views about this matter 
which wo thought were dead and buried. We muat surely, we 
tluught, be listening to the people who went to the Alfred 
Millciniary, or to the people who were so eurprised at the Teil^agt 
being called a myth, and not to a man of ivscarch liko^lr. rarkor. 
wiuMi we read in 1872 exactly the same sort of thing thatw< 
might have rood in 1842. Speaking of the lower at Guildford 
Mr. Parker Bays:— 

I am aware that many wdl-informcd pfWonB consider tl»« tower as of tin 
time (if Ivia^r Alfrid, uiid lliis involvcM tlio whole ()iK«i|i()ti whethev ih< 
iMopUs wvu iu the luihit of building in f>t«'iit* Ixfure the clevvnt 
cmfiti t*. I imve king to the ooll4T1l^it•ri that Ihcv w'ojre wo/, au- 

1 Noo no reason to oluiii^re my opirih>ij. Tht* AuL)o%Sa$(>ii fur the word U 
I mild is iymbertjt, which iiupUcB thut tlivy WeK« uccu^;tulllcd to build in 
wood only. 

For wc suppoKe we bhould rend timbiian, and the 

timhnan argument w<5 thiuk we are pretty well done with already. 
It cuiuea to much the ntnne as if one were to argue that, among 
tho people who luel the inysttrioue w'ooderi verb, every Euldov- 
maii niiiht have been a loan of voucrabh^ yt'.urs, and that no Thegn 
Could have been anj thing moro than a uicro Hcr^unl. 

M V. Ptii'kor th(.'U giic.' on to say 

I hu\c never been able to find rcmniris tint I could fairly pIa(*G earlier 
than the lirst half of ihe olovcnUi century (with a very few ('iccidion?, and 
cxeepilng the I'oniains of ttoinan work), iieilu'a sccoiiiit of the buiUling of 
liem'dift Riscop at Yarrow, and Moiihh' Weai mouth, in Nurthuniberhuid, 
allow that they were exceptioiiiil huilUiiii'a tn the HomuH MrjitHcr. 

Tticain:dl mnaiiia that wc have of tlieiii are just enoui;li to show' that the 
cxiHiin.; biiildiugs ure not of that iwriod, bul have hern n liuilt in the time 
of William Kufua, as rrconti d in the DmliHin Chroniole,'' pulilishcd by the 
Surtees iiyifiety, and oditiH) tiy tho late Mr. Ituioe. 'I'he eoiiat ruction of the 
preaeiit bnildiiurs «];re( s w Ub that period, uiid there are some dmoll purtioiia 
of the earlier building uacd us old materials and built in. 

AU this is a little amazing ; everyone knowa that in 676 Benedict 
Biscop brought masons out of Gaul to build him a stone chunJi 
after tlie Uoinan fashion. But it is nitber leaping to a conclusion 
to make this prove that etoue churches wero exceptional for the 
whole time or mort* than three hundred years afterwards. To go 
no further, what docs Mr. Parker make of the 8till earlier Mono 
church at York wdiich Eadwiiie hfc«gan and which Oswald 
finished P YVhat docs lie make of the building of WillVith at 
Zlipon, which was of stone and something nioroP — 
poltto lapide n fundamentis in terra usque ad suniiuum ledidcata, 
variis columiii^ et porticibaa suU'ulta.” What about Ealdhelme 
church at Bradford, whicli is alive to speak for itsulfP Then about 
tho cburchea of Benedict Biscoo, wo cannot gueas where Mr. 
l*^bor has road their histon*. Wo do not know the Vurliam 
TA***f** by the late Mr. liaino ; but we do know Simeon 
in Bui'hm's History of the Church of Durbntii, which the Surtees 


.Dg the earliest* buildings of England; be goes on to tiflMt 
ivery thing for the* space of five hundim years throughout ther 
whole world 

In Hie long Interval boiwssn the years <00 and 1000 (III tOtlfld 

It appsan to barsbesn tbefitttflMlciifitbm in mott wnoftlR VUlbt Vim 
in wooden houacfl^ and to ufie wood olmoiit enfiridy Ibr other htdldifigs aw 
In the tenth ci^ntnry we am told bv ountemporery writers that it was •the 
gonerM b'dtof of the people that Uw world would coins to an end at Abe«yess; ■ 
1000. This hid them to enoa tetn|ioriiry liuildingii only, but iiniiiodiataly 
after that year, when they balicvud tliat the wodd was to laet another thSO- 
land years, they began vlgorouaW to build in atone, and that veiv auhatusi* 
f idW, though rtidciy at first. There were no m&Aone— no akilled wotkinan, 
.he pimplA bad everything to learn from imitating the Unman • fagiMtags* 
2ien vemainiog. 

Mr. Parkoris chrouolopy is beyond. us. <‘Tho long interval 
botwenn 500 and 1000” — between Theodoric and Otto the Third 
— in which men “ uavd wood almost entirely,” takes in the buil^ 
iug of St. Vital nnd most of the other buifaings at Havetiua ; it 
takes in St. Sophia itself, it takes in Hoiuainmoutier and Loracb 
nnd Aachen ; it takes in the beginnings of St. Mark at Veiace. 
These are, to sav the least, aomcwbiit important exceptlona to 
the rule by which wood was u$ed almost entirely. The notion 
that all the Kings, Popes, and Emperors from $00* to 1000 could 
find nobody to build anything in stotic, and that after 1000 men 
began agiiin to bnild in stone aa a kind of newdy recovered art, 
is about 'ns amazing as anythinj 
almost more amazing when Mr. 
badness of the mosoiuy during 
century, adds, • 

Hk^sv rally buildings were for the niost part nwcpt away by (he 
Noniiana. 


^ to publish, but wliicb as yet we have to study i 
the jS^ptores.'* There will be found the whole accoun* 

of the bo^m reared by Eadwino, not under William Rufus, 
but under Wifflam ^0 Conqueror, and of those buildings we have 
had occasion to speak ia more than one topographical notice in 

merely heiog “ some small 
purtiofis /'ll® ©firtier baih^g used ns old materialH, there ore 
W portions the work of 6*, and other large portions of the 
wo^ot l^ 74 »^®<^<^^i&ctlon ^tween which is as plain as any 
distinction can be. But Mr. Parker is not satisfied with iipruot- 


we ever heard of. But it is 
i’arkar, after complaiuitig of thi*' 
tho first half of the deventk 


Mr. Parker in no wav confines this sweophig process to England^ 
Apulia, and Sicily. It would seem that tlirough “ most parta of 
ti.e world” the A'ormans set forth ou this errand of d^ruction. 
Once, during the reign of Henry the Fourth, “ Wilteliclmiua 
Bostar, Rex Anglorum ” was certainly looked for ut Aneheii. ■ VVe** 
must now suppose that he got there, and that he did a good 
of mischief on the road. 

Mr. I'lii’keris notions about the tenth century, as a time when, 
as he adds in a note, “ the art of building in stone bad- aliuoia 
died out, and all tho other arts were at the lowest possiblo ebb,*' 
sound very funny to one who reinoinbcrs that these were the 
times of the S.ixon Emperors in the West, of the Maevdonums in 
the blast, and in our own land of .Ethelstan the Glorious and 
Etidgar the Peaceful, and when the marriages of Edith aud The- 
ophano tie<l Europe together from Winchester to ConataiiLino]ilc» 
\Vhcu Mr. Parker thinks that nothing could have been built,, 
Dunstan was building at Gluatoubury, Odo at Canterbury, 4dilibel^ 
wald at Winchester; it was the time of great works ui Kly>. 
Kainscy, W*orce.«(ler, Wells, PVeamp, Ikauvais, Koln, Soest, andL 
Aachen— we aiiuply write down names which occur to us without- 
rescarcb — buildings many of which were doubtless swept away by 
tbe Normanii, but which once existed all the same 

/loroti y^p avtvi' kui crrfpiiricfrac 

uyivyui irouJi> uav* dr g mitpnypiyo. 



not say that nothing was built in tbe tenth ceaXiiry, but only tbnt 
n great deal w as built in tbo eleveuth. Ho j>Rys' that about the 
year IC03 peojile bcg.*)n to rebuild tho ehurclicH, thoiqdi the^ 
exiting ones were very good, aud did not need to be rebi/ilk 
** Contigit in imivci'so peue oibo, pra^cipiie tamen in Italiti cl in 
Oalliis, innovori ecclosiaxuni basilicas, licet plera^que decenter 
locatio iniirime indiguL^seiit.” His wonls show that it was a 
mere fashion, n change of style, a fancy for making things bigger ; 
tb\y quite upset the iiotiou of stone building coming in as some-’ 
thing now. Mover was u pussnge more utterly tuiucd away from- 
its natural meaning to support a thcoiy. 

Tho facta of tho case aro perfectly plidn. Buil(ling.<j arc budt 
of ancli materials os are to bo had. in a woody country, wot^d 
remains long in use ; in a country rich in stone, soon sup- 
plants it In Cnut*s day a “ ininMer of stone aud lime '* w'us 
reiuarkablo in Essex ; a “ lignea basilica ** w«t8 remcirkable in 
Somerset. Tho like would ba\o been the case loug before and 
long lifter Gout’s day. Paullinus built 11 stone church at York ; 
he built n wooden one at Canipodunuiu. At AVilton a stone church 
supphuited a wooden one in itie elcveuth century ; at Manchester 
the like happened in the fiftoeutli. 8iuue and wood have always 
been used side by side ; but as womls are cleared, as skill incivnaes, 
wood goos out of use and stone and brick take its ploi’o. Stone 
building never died out; it was not begim again osu new thing 
in tho eleventh century, though the elev enth century was n time 
of a most romarkable doveJopnieiit in point of architectund style. 

We should not have gone into all this at lengtii, hud ii(»i the 
old dream turned up agniu in such a quarter the Aivhtfolvg.'cai 
Journal nnd in the hands of such a man as Mr. Parktu*. Mr. 
Parker in his own line, as the expounder of English inniior 
houses, is bardlv inferior to Mr. Chiik us the oxjuiundcr of English 
castles. But it is plain that h« has not ni.idt^ siuy study ol tbe 
general history of the world, or of the special history of iUcbiLecture 
tts part of it. 
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PROTESTANT PROPAGANDISJUt IN ROME. 
rpHK bitterness of recent Papal Allocutions may be explained, 
X if not excused, bj an nmnossion which is as no?el as it 
must be provoking, but for wludi the known zeal of British pro*- 
pagandists ought to havo prepared ua, if it had not prepared 
&e Papal Court It was hardlj to bo expected that, when 
the eiviJ torrors of the oeclesiaatical Oovemmont were once 
repressed, and its authority anpplanteci, the multiform emis- 
■Ariofl of Rxeter Hall woola d»ny the lustury of a 

free excursion into tke long-forUddon domains of tke Scarlet 
Woman. But perhaps only Protestant proiaigaudism of a san* 
guino type ever ventured to auticipate tim time when Exeter 
Hall should ^ ^inlly transferred to the city of the Popes, and 
the Vatican itsen echo the clamorous assaults of Little Bethel. 
Pius IX. has aufibred many iniafbrtunos and aAronts, but it 
may well be questioned wheibor any sorrow or humiliation is 
comparable to the infliction of witnessing, without the •power of 
resiataaoe or the right of protest, the petty agpressivenesa of a 
Proteatant clique within the walls of Itome. let it is to this 
complexion that things have now come. Middle-aged English 
mumen who have ceased to care for the tombs of the Via 
Ap{da OK the mins of the Foruxn, and middle-i^ed ladies who 
regard Romo in the same siniplo light in which it is regarded by 
Hr. 8Mrgeon-~t.e. as the scat of St. i’aurs preaching aud aufier- 
ing—nola. their little councils together, and proceed to threaten 
the PapaoT with their squeaking penny trumpets. Amid the 
vattUng or tea-cups and the effusiveness of I'eiuinine chatter, 
pet missionaries nHiount the success of their onslaught on the 
votaries of the Man of Sin^’ In such dcocriptions, it is needless 
to say, decency, courtesy', and taste aro sacrificed to the exigencies 
of fradilional inA'cctivc. Moderation is treahen to the cause of 
truth, and a tone of courtesy implies a paltering with the Mystery 
of Iniquity. The usual strain of anatheuiatization is adopted, and 
provokes the usual quantity of self-complacency. In Uiis countiy 
we know well the flavour of Evangelical rhetoric, hut the novelty 
of its echoes under the walls of St. Peter’s is startling, not only to 
those who remember the former r^iwe of Home, but also to diose 
who have not forgotten the amenities of theological discussion 
among ^ dvillzod nations. Ijost year witnessed a dispute which 
it was indeed strange to listen to in Homo ; but neither the priests 
’Bor the Protestants who debated the question of St. Peter’s visit 
to the Eternal City forgot the obligations of mutual civility and 
good breeding. 

On the duty of mahiiaining even towards ohdurato Papists 
a courteous and lolnrimt deinoanour it wcmld bo useless for 
us Co enlarge. But it is not superHuotis to point out the im- 
policy of carrying the virulence of an ignorant Spurgeoiiism 
into the schooU and lecture-rooms of Home itself. The Cttu.%e of 
Italian education, to say nothing of Italian conversion, is a very 
grave and iitteresting cause. It is impossible to exaggerate its 
importaoce or its diflieulty. And ju»t in pr<mortion as it is 
dtinealt and important do the operations of the Jmtestant cealots 
aoem ioht ttnseaa«mable and ill-advised. We are not, indeed, aware 
that there in ppimd facie a special call for them to convert Koman 
CatibiolicB at ail. Eur, under all circuni.stances and in nil places, 
Uie subversion of one kind of faith is more easy than the suh- 
atittttion of another. Many of lliose who yiidd a willing ear to 
Protestant ridicule or denunedation do so because they like to 
hoar the Catholic religion laughed at, not because they desire 
to put Protestantism in its place. Of the Italian opponents 
of Romanism a far greater number are actuated by a hatred 
^f aU religion tlian by zenl for n pure religion; of the 
Italians who lost year assi^mblcd iu Homo to listen to the ad- 
vrooatea of ecclesiastical reform, the uuijority wore attrac:tc‘d by 
the hope of bearing priests and cardiiiuls denounced. Nor 
would it be difficult to collect a Inrgn male audience, from a class far 
Abom the lowe^t, eager to hear ihe doctrine of supcmaturaliem 
derided and the worship of th^ \'irgiii Acotfud at. But such an 
audience would have as little faith in the geuernl scope of revcla- 
rion as it has in modern miracles or Ihu hmuuculatc Conception of 
the Vilgui. it simply hates and dc.'^pjucs the he liof of tbo Ciitholic 
and the belief of the I’rotostant wlih equal intensity. Now it is 
auch a doss as thin which listcms with unfeigned pleasure, though 
not with unmixed sympathy, to the tcuclilug of l*rote<«taiit ::cnlots. 
It bates priests, and it applmulb thu deuuueiation of prichts. It dis- 
believes in the Divine 8on, and tlnu'cfore it scofis at thu Blessed 
Holhor. It echoes the sneers at Pupal iiifalUbility, because it 
disbclicvcsin Popes, priests, npfxstlc.«, ntid evangelists. 8uch di:4cip1eH 
are h.nrdly worth tlie breath wblcb is spent in flattering their pre- 
judices and their bigotry. But the duclamotiou and the vitu- 
peration which tickle the eara of the Italian infidel deeply 
wound the religious sentiment of tlie Itolinn belie vcr. lie 
stands aghast aud horrified at tho ribald^ jest whicb assails the 
sanctity of the sacraments and tlic divinity of the Viigin. His 
whole life has been coloured, his evt^ry feeling perinciiteii, by the 
influence of the supernatural and the luiscen. Fmin his infancy he 
hoji gazed upon the heavenly beauty of the MoUier of the Loi^, 
Itmiied by reverential and cunning handa He has seen her smile 
upon his prayers, and felt her protecting power in sickness and 
aorrow. To tell such a man that ho hos been worihipptng idols, 
and tliat the object of his odoration was a mere ordinaiy woman, 
difleringfram other women only ns being the accidental vehicle of a 
new revelaiioo, is to outrage his religious feelings beyond all 
measure. Attd yet such is tho strong food which the Protestant 
propagandist expects him to di^t* The disgust of the 


pupil is in proportion to the bandmew and emdlly of the lesson 
taught. 

Were the only results of Pirotestant ptopageadlsm to abet the 
infidrl tendencies of one class of Italians and to irritate the refi^oos 
susceptibilities of another, the obvious oonduiioB irould be that 
the sooner it was discontinued the better. And tto would be 
the true conelurion in this case, were it not for a dMaln ether oon-/i^ 
sideration which gives a wholly different character to the question. I 
There does happen to exist among Itoliaa Cathoilca a clas s of 
ftnvM whof vrUlv odbomico tO Uo wnmy l 

tenor of Catholic doctrine, are alienated ftom the Church by the 
mechanical formalism of its rite^ the brooranee and ineverence of 
many of the priesthood, the hateful emseta of a aaeerdotal pc^ty, 
and the utter want of spiritual religion among professed belrevers. 
These men, leas rationalistic than German ana less literal than 
Eiiglisb Protestants, wish to blend witii tho forms of their 
own Church some of the more thoughtful and apiritufil prin- 
dples of the Reformed Churches. They wirii to diffuse among 
the people aomeknowledge of the books wlilch embody the precepts 
and eany hiatmy of Chnstianity, and to substitute for the sunersti- 
liousacquiesoeiice in existing worship a reasoning end reasonanle re- 
ligion. lliey wish also to have a higher standard of clerical character 
and attunment in the priesthood. These men, more common in 
Northern than in Southern Italy, and approximating more to 
Teutonic than to Southern sentiment, are poBsiblv the germ of a 
renewed, if not a new, Catholic Church. If aupported and 
atrengthono^ they may perhaps eventually do for the Roman 
Catholic religion that which it was at one time supposed that the 
Newmans, the Mannings, and other English converts might do, 
but which they have notoriously not done, in tho way of correcting 
abuses, raising tho tone of opinion, and cnishing the corrupt 
formalism, or moro corrupt power, of the priesthood* If they suc- 
ceed in such an enterprise, they will prolong the existence of the 
Church centuries beyond tho date at which it now aeems likely 
to succumb to tho forces of hostile sc^ticism and internal in- 
difference. In such an enterprise tliey aoserve tho support of nil 
serious and thoughtful men who believe that religion is not a mere 
sentimental luxury, and that nations cannot live without a fnith. 
But this support will not come from tho ranters of the Tabernacle 
or tho blatant heralds of ultra-Proteataut sectarianism. Humility 
and courtesy aro as much as ever the accoutrements of tbo 
Christian ministry, aud illiterate brawlers no moro find now tliuii 
they did in the days of 8t. Paul powers of persuasion and con- 
version in the license of rude and vulgar abuse. 

It is to be hoped, then, that tho new movement may yet find in 
its Protestant abettors wise and temperate auxiliaries. Tliero is 
much to bo done in Italy, and not least in Home, for tho educa- 
tion of the people. There are districts where the inhabitants are 
more savage than they were in the days of the Csesara. There 
are dbitricts within no long radius from Home, wherein boys and 
girls grew up in a at^te oi.harb^irtfin not vety unlike that of an 
African village; aud the piovinoe rof Naples exhibits a condition 
infinitely woiae than that of Home. It is a grave and unpardon- 
able scandal that an all-powerful Church, which numbered its 
ministers by tens of thousands, and posses^ great social influ- 
ence, should have allowed so large a portion of its members to 
vegetate for centuries in such boxTible siivagery; without belief, 
without reverence, without humanity, without honesty, without 
GloanUDeas.inihe blindest ignorance and the most grovelfing siiper- 
stitiim. Tuis state of things can bo rectified only by tho efforts of 
tho Church itself ; aud no successful effort in this direction will be 
made until a new spirit boa created a now organisation within its 
pale. It is competent for earnest and laborious men of catholic 
sympathies to assist t hose who, inside tho Homish Church, are 
anxious to reform its abusets and extend its bsnefleinl influence. 
And, to enable them to do so, it is ospedally desirable that their 
oflbrts should not be cramped by perverse zeal and violence of 
temper or language. Sboiud their eftbrts prove fruitless, it will 
indeed bo a swi prospect for Italy. With more than half of her 
male urban population avowedly infidel, and the balk of bor rural 
population steeped iu barbarous superetitiou, she will offer only 
too palpable fociUties for tho experimental tricks of Communists 
and Jacobins. With us an uprising of the infidel and anareliical 
classes w^oold not be without danger in certain centres of popula- 
tion ; but tho trained intelligence and religious education or the 
middle luid of a section of the lower cumes would, together 
with tho IraditionBry influence of the upper classes, reduce this 
danger to the narrowest limits. But in imy, where the Chureh 
hoa lost its hold on the educated men of the uppw and middle 
classes, wlusre the monarchy is now and exotic, where the 
nobility has no political influence, where the masses are 
tastited with Mazziuism and scepticism, there are few elements 
of resistiuioo strong enough to stay tho downward impulse. One 
posstlfio element of safety exists in the devotional tendencies 
.noate in the Italiaa people.^ Those, often insulted and outraged, 
and finally estranged, ny the ignorance or presumption of prhM or 
by the audadoos pretensions of the Vatican, it would still be 
competent for the enlightened teachem of an uncomipted fidth to 
revive and enlist in a powerful defence of civilisation, fellgton, 
nod orderly government. But such an effect will not be produced 
by the pntiiiigof self-constituted apostles or the braying literalism . 
of a presumptuous Spurgoonism. 
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SKOHr IN LONDON. 

I T u Msmefy posriUe to eonceivo a won pitiable epeetade tban 
thftt of a ^reat dtj like Ijondoop with all the appliances of 
wealth mid civlliMtioii at conitoand, in a state of abject and 
miseiable degradation and holplessnesa in consequence of a fall of 
<now. If snow were an utterly unknown and unprecedented 
iphenotoenao. one coidd perhaps understand it If London woko one 
sDoming to^ nnd^ tliat an earthquake had shaken open n great gulf 
l>eiween Piccadilly and Charing Cross, or that an avalanche was 
Aunjerjng down Ludgate Hill and blocking VV KlMt Street^ 

there might be some reason fur surprise and bewuderoient But 
anost of us hate a recollection of having seen snow once or twice 
an our Uvea. Wo have ourselves a notion that there are few years 
in which there is not at least one fall of snow. ^ Yet whenever 
dbe snow comen, it seems to be always received as if it were some* 
thing perfectly noi-ol and never before heard of, and nobody knows 
what to do with it. Householders are T<^uirea to clear away the 
«iow from tlie pavement in front of their houses^ and the police 
appear to be pretty sharp in keeping people up to their duU in 
tOM respect. Tho police can summon disobodiont householacrs, 
l)Ut they have no power over tho local authorities who are 
aponsible for the roadways. The snow from tho pavement is 
ahovelled into ilie road, the carts and carriages churn their way 
through the middle of the highway, and huge banka of snow ana 
mud are thrown up on each side, a terror to pedestrians, and, 
if they happen to freezo in the night, a danger to wheels. A 
tfood deal of iniow fell on Sunday last, and all locomotion 
in tho metropolis was almost instantly arrt*sted. The omnibuses 
And tramways^ gave up at once, and by midday the cabs 
Also had retirtHi from tho hopeless struggle. Next day 
dhe greater part of London was still impassable. No 
man who respected his horses would srnd them out to plough 
through the dismal quagmire of dirt and snow. Cobs niiide a 
•desperate eifort to get about with extra horsiis attached tandem- 
fashion, but double faros scarcely repaid the wear and tear of 
Imrsefleeh and vehicles. Happily a quick thaw came to the rescue. 
If the snow had not melted away of its own accord, there 
as no saying when it would have been lemoved. Very likely 
we shall have some more snow, and if we do, we shall of 
•course have a repetition of the same disgraceful inddents. The 
management of the roods is one of the darkest mysteries of local 
government Important thoroughfares are blocked up for days 
And weeks, while a little handful of labourera dawdle, with fre- 
•quont intervals for refreeliment, over a bit of work that could easily 
ho finished off, if undertaken in earnest and with a proper staff, in 
ten or twelve hours. Work of this kind should be done at nigbt 
•or in tbe early morning, and dono as quickly as poMible, fiat 
somehow contractors are omnipotent and vestries submissive. It 
would be interesting to know whether the contractors who are paid 
for eleanring the streets are exempted by a special clause from at- 
tempting to do anything in very w»t.or snowy weather. At ordinary 
times there is a certain show of doing something ; but directly bad 
weather sets in, and the streets require special attention, they are 
fairly left to themselves. Day by day t)ie mud or slush occumii- 
dates, tbe elough deepene, and the only hope of relief is a kindly 
.shower. The contractors are evidenuy fair weather friends; in 
our time of greatest need no trace of them is to be found. No 
^oubt the snow is a ve^ troublesome thing to dispose of. A 
•correspondent of the Daih ASws has gone into an alarming calcu- 
lation as to the number of carts that would be required to carry 
off so many cubic feet of snow. To cart away every 
particle of snow would certainly bo a formidable task; but 
there is an obvious difference between making a dean sweep of 
the snow and letting it alone. Even if it is impossible to get rid 
•of it altoMtber, it mijrht be within the scope of human eiiiurt to 
4arot rid of a Uttlo of it ; and for small moiciea in that way wo 
should have reason to be thankful. 

It is easy to grumble about these things, but it would be too 
much to ex^t that any amount of grumbling will bring about 
A reform. Ine local authorities are beyond the reach of criticism, 
Sind every year there is a monotonous repetition of the old fM!andals. 
The amount that is spent by private householders in sixpences 
Sind shiUinn for clearing the snow from tho pavement in front of 
tholr dwellinge would more than suffice, under proper manage- 
ment, to pay for clearing the roadway as well and carting the 
omow away. All that is wanted is a little organization. A heavy 
dall of snow produces simultaneously two results. It puts a stop 
to labour in one direction, and creates a demand for labour in 
another dirjBCtioii* A mat many men, such as bricklayers, navvies, 
dbo., are thrown out of work, just at the moment when the services 
ofam^aosa am wanted loelaarawaj the aocumulation of snow 
mm the atreetA The poor Mlowt wmdd be gkd of a job, and 
the pubSowemUi be glad to Inear a modernte expenditure in order 
to be relieved from en intolerable nuisance. All this has bnen 
pointed out over and over agi^. Eveiy yesr tbe old homilies are 
preached, and it it shown that charity could hardly take a more 
euelhl form than the tempomiy employment of desutute labourers 
in this manner. Yet somehow aoihing is ever dono. Here are 
*^ply and demand side by side, es if made for each other, and yet 
tnm would eeem to be no means of bringing them together. One 
?Lr*®** thfiw may possibly be such a thing as a regular 
government osti^iBhad in London, and it may be 
attention. But all that 
if .wigkt be done at once by the existing 

iUj l«d « mind to do it Tho town sboali 


be divided into districts of rpasnnable rise, ' each under 
the' charge of an official told off for the purpose. Tho worit- 
houses would undortske to supply a certaid oontingettt of able- 
bodied paupers, and if it were known that lebourewr out of work 
could (main a job by putting down their names at the work- 
houses or the polico stations, there would bo certain at such a 
season to be no deficiency of hands. The difftfent gangs would 
be told off to their work in a svstematfe msimer, the routes ^ey 
should follow having been carefully considered and deetdod boforo- 
band; and by midday tho town would be, if notabsolutelj dean, 

at leffift in ft iitftte of docent ord(>r. Tut of tbe i&ow wrald bn 

carted away, and Iho rest would bo collected in little heaps at con- 
venient intervals. The expense of the operation would bo eompoxa- 
tively small, certainly not more than the separate payments of house- 
holders at present ; the money thus spent would be a taluable boon 
to unemployed and destitute labourers ; and tbe health and oomfort 
of the population at large would bo greatly promoted. Nothing 
could be simpler or easier than this; but of course it is much^too 
ainiple and easy and obvious ever to be dono, at any rate in our 
time. It has bfMMi observed that tho continuous rains of last 
autumn and winter helped to cleanse the streets and to keep down 
the moilality. It miubt be thought that, for so important aa 
object, Ijondun was rich enough to be able to afford a regular sup- 
ply of water, independently of the rainfall. With the Tiiamos at 
liiuid, it should not be very difficult to give London a good washing 
down every morning before the rush of traffic begins to pass 
over it. Asphalte streets, well watered, would reduco to a mini- 
mum the dissemi nation of dnsl and accumulations of dirt, ns well as 
the initating and wcarisoipe noise of the rolling trafli^ Now that 
Baron Haussmann is at leisure, it is a pit? his experience cannot 
be turned to account in the English capita). The managometit of 
tbe chief thoroughfares of Paris in the Baron's time was cer- 
tainly ns nearly per^ct as anything that can be imagined. .The 
luxury of clean streets is one that Ijondun would find Well worth 
paying for. As it is, a modern Gay might sing 

The toils, tho perils of the wlateiy town, 

and hayo no difficulty in obtaining materials for a second ^'Trivia.'* 
The snow-fall of 'riundny brought with it one rather startling 
result, which did not tend to restore the cheerfulness of tbe com- 
munity. To turn from the dismal and depressing scene out of 
doors, 'the heaps of dirty snow, tho slough of slush and mud, the 
staggering hones and shivering pedestrians, to the bright and 
clear fire, was a natural impulse with such oa had fires to turn to; 
but the contemplatioD of the grate was deprived of much of its 
nleasantnoRS by tbe sudden and tremendous rise in the price of coal, 
j^ght shUliugs a ton is rather an alarming advance in a single day. 
Coals which not long ago wore twenty BhiUings a ton 01*0 now 
forty-eight, and it is doubtful whether even this high price may 
not be exceeded. To some extent the increased cost of de- 
livering coals when the ground is thick with snow justified 
a rise in price; but the principal reason was rimply 
that the coal-uwners had absolute command of the market, 
and could do as they liked, ^nowy weather iilways prodfices a 
greater consumption of coal ; and it was probably foreseen that an 
advance of prices, so far from checking the demand, would he 
' to stimulntu it, by creating a sort of panio, and frightening 

S I iuto buying ^als at once lest the price should go up 
igher. There can bo no doubt that the ealcubitiou was 
a sound one, ond showed a shix*wd knowl^ge of human 
nature. A iiKidernto rise would have had Utue effect, but 
a jump of eight shillings all at once has fluttered tbe com- 
muuity, and filled it with vaguo foars of an approach ing 
coal famine. There ia of courKO ii bitter outory against the 
** extortions of the coal-owners and dealers, and a demand , 
bos been raised for an olficial inquiry into the causes of the 
scarcity and dcaiitess of coals. As for as tho dealera are con- 
cerned, tbny aro, wo suspiict, not altogether to bo envied. These 
sudden changes of price dLstuvb all their calculations, and make 
tho tradu risky and uncertain. It appears Uiat k is not usual to keep 
large stocks of coal in Ijoudon, and the dealers are tbereforo at 
tho mercy of tho owners, and are liable to stitfcr iruiu unexpected 
fluctuations of price as well os their customers. Tho losses 
of the last week or so must, however, have been a f*iiiall 
set-off against tho large profits which tho dealers have 
been previously making. Tho colliery owners, of c*-ur.*o, aro 
simply exercising their leiral right to get tho bc.'>l pri^ 
they can for their goods. They have a right to conduct their 
bufuneas in their own way, and it would be abaunl to have 
an olficial invcstigattou into circumstauces tho natiu'u of which is 
sufliciently plain and obvious. The recent strikvs have given 



is fbr tbe mom^t akin to that which would be iwcoHionctt 
by ail exhaustion of tho coal measures. It seems to be not im- ; 
probable that tho disturbaueo of industry throiqjh the strikes of 
the miners will lead to the substitution of luacbinory for ruaiiuol'. 
labour to a great extent in mining operations. A miiciiuie ‘ . 
for coal-cutting, invented by Sir W. Arrascroog, has h^ * years 
practical trial, and is pronounced satisiVwlnry. It will he mure 
useful for the public to consider what it can do for itself in the wny 
of economizing fuel than to expend ila ^-exntion in idle ilcjiuin iu- 
tions of any clofwi of tradesmen. It is ndniitted tli.nt tho ordiiwiy 
English fireplace is wasteful and e.xlravagiint in the 
of coal, but there is naturally a purplfXing dificrence ot opina 
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«iLio thd b«8tkmd of grate or etore to be eubelUtttede And in 

a dowt79tUi iv^ulutieu vf tbie nature io nuti tQ bc dCiJOlU* 

jlmed all ni once. Even if liouhcbolderi* could makt> np their iiiiikd0 
wbai to do, only a amnll juiiiorily of them hove power to carry out 
their wiKhea in the bou^*8 in which they live^ Aud which usually 
beloij^f not to theiuselron, but to their iandlordti. The dearhesa 
of coal may piusihly givo an impulse to the manufacture of 
artitkclal IViel, iu which coaWust cau bo utilized with other 
inatctialH. It i» doubtful, however, whether there is anything 
iu(ii«» r«*iilly cconoiuical than good coab; if carefully usccl iu a 
tirepl.jct' of proper construction. 


CRIMINAL LI.UHL 1 TY FOU COHJSKiN. 
rpjlR Spanish Consul has appealed to the g'merewity of the 
X lOngliah people, and has asked us to susnend our judguient 
upon the captain aud crow of the MmiUo until the facts of her al- 
leged collision with the NorUtfieut have been iLoroiighly investi- 
gated. It might bo answered that England will be generous in tho 
expectation that Spain will bo just Let the truth be ascertained, 
and let the universal law of humanity be applied, and then not only 
England, but all the civilized world, which has an iuterost in this 
matter, will bo aatiafled. It may be rerntwlced, however, that 
the circumstancoa to which the Spanish Consul has particu- 
larly adverted do not seem favourable to his clients. Tbo 
“special features of the locality” are, or ought to be, toler- 
ably familiar to all ships which frequent English ports. The 
N^k/Uet was anchored in n berth suitable for lier size, and 
it is notorious that in such weather th*b roadstead in which she 
was lying is likely to bo fully occupied. A ship which approachc^s 
fi woll-kiiown anchorage at night is bound to uao caution. It is 
like the act of letting off a guii at random, which would bo harm- 
less On an open common, but culpable iu a crowded street. Un- 
doubtedly circumstancea combi lied to render the collision particuiurly 
disastrous, but it is therefore all the uioi*e to be lamented that the 
authors of the calamity did not do their utmost to mitigate it. 
If perfect order had prevailed, the biiats of tho Xorthjleet might 
have been utilized to their full capacity. Ilut one of them pushed 
off in such a hurry that a plug-hole was left open in her bottom 
which nearly sunk her. The question asked last week a.s to thtv 
omission of signal guns has been answered. There was a gun on 
board, but the apoiigo stuck in it nod the screw which should have 
extracted the sponge broke. But perhaps guns would have ob- 
taim^d no more attention than rockets. From various accidents 
tho help which WAS not far ^iistant did not come in time, but that 
is no excuse for the means of help which were actually on the 
spot being withdraw*n. 

In order to ascertain what mav he reasonably c.Tpecied from a 
foroign court of justice, it may be useful to iiiquii^j how our own 
courts would deal with such a case as that of the running down 
of the Nuri^ntt, Now common f4en.so and law .agree iu this, that 
there may bo a culpable neglect of duty which would amount to 
what the law calls manslaughter* Thus a manager of a miua 
neglected to cause an “ air-hcading ” to be put up, and an c.k- 
plosion of lire^damp wcurrc»l. The jury in that case were tuld 
that if tlit*Y wore satisfied that it was the plain and ordinary duly 
of the prisoner to have caused an oir-heuding lo be made, and 
that a man using n^asonablc diligence woulU have done it, and 
that by tho omiseiou tho death of the deceased oc'A;urred, they 
ought to find the priaoner guilty of manslaughter, in another 
case the prisoner was an engineer, and his duty was to luariage a 
steiini-etigins employed for the puipoM) of dr.awing up miners 
from a coal-pit; and when the skip c^ontaiulng the men arrived at 
the pit's mouth hU duty woa to stop the rcviilution of the wind- 
lass, so that tho men might got out. Be deserted his po^t, leaving 
the engine in chargo of on ignorant boy, who declared hi)U8idf 
iBCompetent to manage it. The buy Buporintended the r:iising 
of two skips from the pit with success ; but on tho arrival at the 
pit's mouth of a tbinj, bo was uniiblc to atop the engine, am], the 
•Up being drawn over the pullevs, one of the mi'ri was thrown 
down the shaft of the pit and killed. Lord C’anipladl, who tried 
‘tw« CA 80 , declared hi.a clear opinion that a man might, by neglect 
duty, render himself liable to l>e conxicted of luansluiighteri lu 
^ Bother case, the prisoner was a bAnk.<^niau .*it tho top of a shaft of 
,._;00lliery, whoro there was nn engine and ropes to seud down 
%iC!kB end materials in a bucket. The buckets were run on a 
'H pi.h on to A movable stage uver hidf of the area of tlxe 
'tbh of the shoit, and then the bucket was attiichvd and luwen^d, 
iM stage being removed. The [tvisoner had omitted to put 
tho stage on the mouth of the shall, sntl in the absence of the 
atage a bucket with a truck ran along tho tramroad, IcU down 
tha shaft, and killed a man. Tho prisoner was found guilty 
of liiiautlaughter. Lord Ctuupbcll said, It was the duty 

of the prisoner to J^ce the stage on tlio nioBth of the shaft, 
dehUi of the deceased was the direct conse- 

3 ' nance of ibe omissiou of tlie pHwtner to putf^rui his duty.” 
n an earliev case it had been said that, in order to make tho 
captaiii of a vessel guilty of manslaughlor in cmi&ing a pei’sun to 
b?dl#WJiad by running uown a boat, proi>f of a men^ ouiinsitjn ou 
hiamrt to do the whole of his duty is not suflii.icnt. But there 
IS n^utUority for tho position that without nu act of couimis^ioa 
them con 1^ iu> manslaiighter: und, ** on tlie contrary, the 
ffeneral dootrino seems well established that what constitutes 
.:^nrd«f beioft by design and malice pRqieiiso, constitutes uion- 
j... . . • S..S — cuipjiLly negligence.” 


Casei decide forty years aga may not ho trustworthy guides m 

to wiiat would 1)0 tiiua tt be aniid kw ti» pM dav. But 

it is useful to see how facts have been viewed by judges end juriesi 
and therofore we will refer to the trial of a captain and pilot of a 
steamhi.*at st the Old Bailey in tbo year 1831^ for niaoslaughter 
of a person who was ou board a smack by running the smack 
down. The running down was attributed to improper steerage of 
the steamboat, aTising from there not being a man at the bow to- 
keep a look -out at the time of the accident. It wos proved that thero 
WAS a man on the look-out when the vesacl started, about an hour 
previous to tho accident. According to one witness, the captam* 
and pilot were both on the bridge between the paddle-boxes. 
According to another witness, the pilot wiux alone on a paddle- 
box. It was held that, under these circumstances, there was not 
such personal misccwluct on tho part of either the captain or the- 
pilot UH in make them guilty of felony. “ It is dilficult,” said 
one of the judges, “to inako felony out of a negligent act oC 
onii.*>sion, unless the party is bound by law to do t^e act omitted,, 
as providing food for u child of tendor years.” This difficulty, as- 
we have already shown, has been to a great extent Hurmounted by 
judges iu more recent yi-ara. But still there is much foi'Ce iu 
remurkof tho judges who tried the case to which we are refer- 
ring. “ SuppoMng,” 8aid one (ff them, ** tho captain had put a. 
man at the how and gone to lie down, and the man bad walked 
away, do you mean to say ihti cautain would be criminally 
reapniiMblo P” Tho collision occurroa within an hour after thV 
stoanior started, but still tho judges admitted that the cuptaiD 
might lawfully take repose. “A captain cannot bo personally 
Hi'tive bim.<(r1f for tho vrhole twenty-four hours.” . It is nut in- 
tondiMl to suggest that A prosecution of tho captain of tho .steamer 
which run down the Xorthffvit would end as this prosecution did„ 
but only to iuilicato the dilfieultieH which ore likely to arise. 

Onr knowledge of the clrcunistiincos of this collision i«r. 
hardly .'<iiHicienl to enable us to determine how far the 
prijiciplob above enunciiitcil would be npplicablo. It w.i« 
said At tho t.)](l Ikiiley nearly forty ycai^s ago, in a 
to which reference has l>t*en rdrendy iiiitde, that if there ■ 
he Butficieul light, and tho ( ajtUia of a steamer is either at the 
helm or in a situation to bo giving the command, and does that 
which causes thn injury, he i^ guilty of manslaughter. There arc- 
cases in which the re.^^ponsibilily must either be divided betweeiv 
tho cap Inin and the pilot of a sLin, or the whole of it must be 
tranaferred to the pilot luider whose charge the ship has been* 
pWed. But we hear nothing of a pilot being on board the- 
Mui-ilh* The ofilcor in comnuind of her was a Spaniard, and it. 
may be suspected that he was not thoroughly ac<juiiiiitod with the 
Lkiglisb coast. If he Wiis on dock, and if tht^ XartkfiM carried^ 
her’ridiiig-light, as the witnesses say she did, it would bo dillicull 
to acc^uit him of that degree of tuilpable negligence which in law 
con?-titutcs the crime 01 manslaughter. But it might turn out- 
that be had gone below; and even if we nsAume that he ought to* 
haro been on deck, yet ho could hardly be crimiuaUy responsible 
for that which liappened in his absence. It is not like the Cfise oi 
the innn who left u etcam-engino in charge merely of a boy. The 
captain of a ship is clfiirly not bound to be always 011 deck. It 
is of course possible that criminal liability, if thus avoided by the 
cAptiiin, might devolve on soraobtHiy eLo. But wo thus enter* 
upon a A'ide inquiry. The matter which has affected the public- 
mind La not so much the collision,' which afl'tr all might turn 
out to bo nn example merely of gross caivler-sncss involvinj; civil 
liability, but the nealecl of tJie oll'eiiding ship to render assistance- 
to the Hufiurers. Tnern is a clause in the Merchant Shipping Act 
of 1862 which provides that, in case of collisiuu between tw'O 
ships, it shall be tho duty of the person iu charge of each bhiu to* 
render to the other ship" such tux-ifttaisr o ns may be practicaolo. 
and AS mav bo necessary in order (u save them from any danger 
enusod by the collision. If the NoHhHett had been run down by 
an Euglinh ship and left to her fnlo, the captain of that ship woulih 
have been liable lo the modest penalty of lubiiig liis certificato. This* 
cippuontly is all the punishment that cctuldhe inflicted on 1dm by 
our law, and wc could hardly complain on finding that the law of 
another country is not more severe. The breach of a statutory^ 
duty i« generally a misdemeanour pimisbablo by fine or imprison- 
ment, but hero the penalty of loss of certificate which is impo.scd 
I appears to cxfdude any other. Pnrlianiijut will probably consider 
i whether some m<.'re MiVoro puxii.shmout ought not to be appointed 
i for any British captain who should imitate tho conduct of the-' 
dpstrewer of the Nnrthftut, We ought at least to do os much* 
ourselves os we e.vppct from others. 


IRRIGATION IN NORTHERN INDIA. 

O UR suri'st title to Indian empire must rest in the willing 
acquic.-icnce of the masses subject to us, and it will W 
the best safeguard agoinst agitations fomented by our neighbours 
should we persuade the native races that they aie distinct gainers 
by our rule. It is very likely that intelligeiit natives are better 
informed as to the urbgross of works of ptiblie utility in India 
than ordinary Englisb politiciaiia liiudoa and Mussiiimans am 
keenly alivo to all that goes on around tliem ; Kiigh'Hhmen nr# 
inclined to fancy that things in Hindustan ore very much as they 
used to be. Tbo English in India were too long inactive m 
this direction. A merchants’ Company based a poli(7 of consistent 
' aggression on e.\treti]cly plausible pleas of self-defence. A 
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-of qoamls and their conecquencea were perpetually exteodingr an 
•elastic and ill-dcfiiied frontier line, and a Uovetnment that wee 
.'<(etienilly at war had litUo time or thought or money to spare 
for the works of peaco. We established order, to he sure, 
together with a eystem of justice whioh was an indnito im- 
:x^yctDent oo any that had precedod it. 8o far ilio people 
found themselves in easier cirenmstances, and the increasing 
revenues which they were called upon to contribute pressed far 
isnorO lightly en them than the larger exactions of earlier times. 
Tet Qindustan still preserved its old traditions, and, alxtve all, its 
.primilivo methods ot farming its scorcheii soil. There was wanton 
waste in the magnificent forests; teak and sahl tnea which could 
r&ot be replaced in the course of geuerationa fell indiscriminately be- 
fm the axe of the villager. Tanks that had been built by the 
munifioenoe of Mogul Kniperors, or by such of tbeir more enlight- 
•ened feudatories as lavished trt'asure beyond the prcciucts of the 
palace and senana, were auUvred to fall into disrepair. The rulti 
• of the tatiks, with the dhiiiiiution of the rainfall consequent ou 
the wholesale devastation of forests, seriously aggravated the 
.-scarcity of water which bad always been the bano of India. The 
public, works wo had undertaken in our lighting days were 
^undertaken mainly from a military point of view, and the country 
owed the vast impi-ovemcnt in its nieana of coTninuuication chkfiy 
to strategical ciinsiderntionn. I..attcr 1 y, Itowever, the Govern- 
•ment has taken wider vi<>w8 of its responsibilities; admitting 
that tho prosperity of its subjects is indissolubly bound op 
'With its own, it has committed itself t4J an enlightened p<.iiicv of 
permanent iinprovements.*’ 'riie forests have been placed in 
-chargo of regular coinniissioners, whose subordinates are ciirefulty 
trained in schools of forestry formed upon German inoclela. 
Above all, attentiou has been dirccUd to c<u>iioinizing and regu- 
lating the water supply by the coostrucliou of works of cunnlissiition 
■and irrigation on a grand scale; and the other day Colonel Gr^at- 
Led, chief engineer of irrigation to the North-Western provinces, 
read an exhaustive paper on the subject before the InstituUon of 
'Civil Engineers. 

Although minute in its details ns to tho irrigation works com- 
pleted, in progress, or in contemplation, the paper was very com- 
prebensivo in its range and excoodingly picturesipie in its manner 
of treatment. Not only did Colonel Greatbcd explain the condi- 
tions of climate and Koil iu TUuduhtaa generally, indicate tho 
■average amount of rainfall in the various zones or districls, and 
dwell on the available water supply that might be obtained by 
•vitilizing tbe river system ; but he presenttal a graphic sketch of the 
severe struggles of the native cultivators to gain their living and. 
.raise their crops in the face of diillculties that are often insuperable. 
Yet, with all its darker shades, his nicturo would have been far 
.more gloomy had he not been able to contrast the post with 
the prospects of the future. It seems strange that we should 
hitherto have done eo little to remedy such a state of things, 
when the remedy might biivo been applied so easily anil so much 
to tho i^vaniage of an embarrfUMcd treasury, b'or/if India suffers 
from scarcity of wativ, it sutlbra too from its occiisional cxce£«. 
The famines that depopulate provinces, bringing toirihlo epidemics 
in tlieir train, auccood sometimes to iiiuiidatforis as w*dl us to pro- 
tracted droughts. The duration of the aTimml mi u fail varies 
greatly, from the Easteni shores of ibo Bay of licrj^^'ul wbt're 
rain is abundant to tbe i«-mo(er inland plains on the Ganges 
where the climate in exceptionally dry. it is often poasible to 
-Store the rain in sufiicionl quantities to provide aguiiu-t the ensn- 
iog drought; and where that is improctlcsible, wslur enough 
may be drawn from tho rivers that have tlieir sources among 
•the meltiiig suow- fields of the lliimilayaa. Unhuppi|y, wheu 
nature is left to herself, thi^o meliing snows for the most 
mart run to waste, and the Ganges and the J urnna are at tbeir 
lowest during tbe driest season of tho year. In the months 
•of April, May, and June, during the prevalence of the warm 
. Westerly winds, '' vegetation of un watered plants seems to be 
suspended.^’ The peasants wait with irapatieiice tho advent of 
tlie South-West monsoon, when the rain cloud.s como travelling 
slowly up the course of tho Ganges. Undue delay means injury, 
■and possibly absolute ruin, to all the hopes of the year. Even tlie 
.hardier Indian corn and millet, wljich iVirm the stiiple food of tho 
population, depend in great meaaure on the early arrival and on 
•the abundance of the rains. On tho great Norl^-We^tom plain.s, 
where tbo whole rain of the year ^metinies comes down in a 
fortnight, tho ordinary cro]\s aro often utter failuivs, while tho 
more valuable ones, such as sugar and indigo, depend ontirelv oo 
-'artifical irrigation. Even those who live in the iininediato vicinity 
•of water can derive but little advantage from their .siliintlun ; u 
single landowner can hardly water his own ^lortion of land t<> much 
purpose. Wo aro informed, for cxamplck, that fifteon lakes in 
Buudilcund only irrigate at present acres. Elsewhere tho 

•cultivatom depend almost entirely rm the/priiaitive plan of well- 
uinklng. On the plfdns w*ater is usually Ao be found at a depth 
of from ten to fifty foet. Where tho smnirs are near tho surface, 
the Wells may bo sunk cheaply, and nmy be kept open, although 
^nly lined with brushwood. When driven to more considerable 
depths, brickwork must be used for the lining, and the cost, rising 
wm I cA to 30/.. becomes practically prohibitory. But when water 
gr^t livers can be led in a variety of channels all about 
it will often turn the balu^ and crumbling sand 
into m il and nod^tive loam ; it will secure to the husbanman a 
**”***hi«i *** JtHherto beWi worse than precarious, and wDl 


Company. W'hpii this water is once amde sure to him, ho u«od 
never have a succession of lean years to swallow up the piolits of the 
fatter ones, and he may s«>leot the most profitable crons in place of 
falling back upon tbo hardier products which are best htiMl to 
withstand protracted draughts. The Government on tbe other 
bund, by undertaking works which can only be carried out i>u a 
fitting scale by means of comhination and ample capital, iisclaima 
semi-deserts that support with diiUculty a population of paupom,aod 
covers thcland wit h 11 contc-nt^-d ucd industrious peasantiy. Above 
all, while providing cheap iaeilities of transport for ^reduce and 
pf'rsons, whilo drawing oil suporlluous water that might utht-r« 
wise conic down in Hoods or stagnate and generate mnlaria, 
it provides against the perindicitl recurrence of famine; and, 
finally, it mnues tho vvJidIo thing pay very handsomely. This 
lust important point being placed beyond all dispute, there scv'iua 
*no rcH^nn why a beiiyfictnt and remunemtivc system of iirigot* 
tion should not bo carried out .Mhuost iiidiTinitely. 

Already in those North- WVslom pruviu*:&es which have e(»mo 
ppceiallv under Colonel Greathed*» supervision irrigation btia 
made highly satisfaclory progress. We ahull not attempt to 
give a catalogue of iho vuiious systems contemplated or carried 
out, of which the Genges and tho Jumna am to be the chief 
feeders. But wo may state briefiy what Colonel Greatbcd says 
of onu or two of tho h-ading canals, as indicating the scale on 
which these irrigation schemes are iiiidortakon. Wurks cc>jQxiHting 
mainly of excavation aro scarcely likely to bo so lasting as masstvo 
constructions in stone or brick ; yet the Great Ganges Canal 
might nlinost take rank with scene of those mighty memorials 
which tbo Roman Einpiro hits left behind it. Thu full capacity 
is 6.500 cubic feet' of water in a second ; its width of bed on tbo 
Soluni Aqueduct, eighteen iiiilcd from its head, is 164. feet, while 
its depth is 10 feet. AVc iiuiy remark that tho bn^th of the 
iSaez Canal is 162 feet; timt of the Now North Sea Canal 165. 
Tho main channel is 348 miles in length, and is navigable through- 
out; the branches aro 306 miles; tho dlstributuries 3,071 miles. A 
carriage road, fthaded by timber trees, is kept up nfimg the baolcs 
of the main and branchV'anals. I'be canal irrigatos three-quarters 
of a million of acres, siippl) ing npnrsrds of five thousand villages ; 
ill other words, an art'a of 320 miles by 50. It is estimated that 
n water system which shall irrigate the 'whole country between the 
Onnge.s and Jumna may ho completed for c, 000, 000/. slorliog, 
and will return twelve per rent, on the capital. The Agra Camu, 
intended to irrigate the districts on the Jumna below Agra, will 
be complcied in tho course of tho present year ; while an EasterD 
Ganges Canal, to he constructed for tho benefit of the plains to 
the en.5i of the grant river, will supply, it is calculstea, a dis- 
trict of 450,000 acres. The underiakitiga we have referred to are 
far from exhausting tbo list given by Colonel Grcatbed, although 
we may have snid enough to give soiuo idea of what is Mng dono 
for Northern India. Broadly speaking, the Government s^etiies 
nifiy bo said to embrace tlio whole upper country, extending to the 
kingdom of Oude and to the Piinjiib. Taking the year all round, 
there is water enough in tho rivers to irrigate tho vast arvn of 
their basins; and even from the point where the canals are made 
to tap them, there is fall sufficient to enable tlie eDgiiicers to 
comiiiniid tho water with compiirative en^c. We should imagine 
th.at greater hvdrastatic diflicultic-s will be enconnterad w^here the 
lU'cessity for intervention is most urgi.ml — in (he deltas formed 
by such unbridled torruuta os tbe Mabauuddy, which flood tbo 
low lands by tho sea in faminc'liumitoil pmiinces like Grissa. 
Tbern the territory has been devastated fVom time immemorial ; 
iiuich of it lies under stagnsting backwater or great deposits of 
d(’bri$, and tbo rivers are absolutely unnavigable. Very possibly 
the coht uf the necessary works would hardly pay a moderate in- 
terest. Vet the Government will doubtless t'eerit urgent to deal 
with these districts, suberdiuating peciinuiry coDsideratiorts to more 
pressing ont^s; and arcluruof twelve per cent, obtained ol.*>ewhors 
should furnish the means without any uqduo atnun ou the ' 
Treasury. Increased harvests in the Upper l^rovinces will 
! bring little benefit to isolated districts like aoine of those in 
Orissu, unless fncilitios are provided for transporting to them the 
superabundance of more favoured regions. In the la«t fauilna . 
there was abunduucc of grain in Bengnl, coaid it only have been « 
delivered where the pev»ple were starviug. But as the ludiao - 
Government has shown itself so much iu earnest, and as ite 
scbeiues pr»>miso so well pecuniarily, w'o may give it credit ^ 
for resolution to persevere. Perhaps we may boat estiniate its * 
enterprise and ouergy by con trusting urhat it has undertaken 
among f.)ricntals with whom it had to take tbe initiative with tbo 
biickwai’ilness of the authorities in tho countries of Southern 
Europe. "W'e need not go so far ns Gracce or Turkey.^ Spain and 
Italy have much in common with our Indian douuiiions. They 
have their short but heavy rains, and their long dry iMsasinw. Ihey 
have rivers and torrents which would nnikc invaluable seryputs^, 
but which are suficred to become nrbilrary «nd tyrannical nuieters. 
This very winter some of tbo riche-t di.«triclfl m Italy hiue been 
submerged because there had been umisiially heavy win** m the 
plains and a warm season had melted tho anow in tho moiiuWittfc 
Next Slimmer tbo water that has been permitted to break woso 
would have done excellent service, hail it only been s^rad or nelti 
in reserve. Yet irrigation ha.s been sufiicienily practised in l^im- 
bafdy to oncourngo its development in a couutry that 
upon its natural resources for relieving its embsnaised 
So in Spain, wheru tho t'uhuii war is drain.'-jg tbo exOauswa 


^ 00 in cpain, wiien# inw 

save biu nio^y inoney*s worth, although ho sh^ld pay a i troosurv,i.bo irrig.itioMconcef'ion-Mgr.nifcd t«i pre v X 

very considerable pnoo for Ibo water provided him by on irrigation j to the huit revolmiou have been permitted to lapse m couse^g”^ 
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of otbar preoccupAtionp. RenJly when wo ooniparo the lot of our 
Indiau jnihjwla with llmt of the people who live under the boasted 
dvilizatious of Europe, we luay say, ** 0 fortunati niniium si sua 
booa nOnnt.’^ 


refuse to work for the white men uatess they ate paid in coin* 
** They will not take paper money <m any account'^ They have 
not made any effort to get money ready against the tima wten 
tlio tax-collector shall go roun^ ai 


and indifferent on thelBubjeciy” 
safely be. The local govenment of Levuka seeaw as ttosaili- 
filCtnfy US tbfi ^61*111 (^ot^nmenl of the country. ^ A deputation 
waited upon his Worship the Mayor to ask him to resign.*^ 
Ills Wor^ip promised to give an exjdanation to the ratepayersk 
After the customary amenities to the Mayor, t^ deputation 
retired.” We must express our unqualified admiration of the 
mniinem of F^i, and inaeed as regms politeneae we fear that 
even a Governor selected from the aristoeraqr of England could 
teach them nothing. To invite a Mayor to resign and at the same 
time to pay him the customary amenities" would seem to re* 
quire the rt^fined courtesy which is said to be almost extinct 
among ourselves. With a bankrupt treasury, an incompetent 
Ministry, and all the natives except the police deserving to be put 
in gaol, it is certainly rather hard upon the people of Fiji^ to* 
receive weekly ** wainings ” in a style with whicu we are familiiw. 
liut in every newspaper that we have seen Dr. Smith of Victoriai 
has A column to himself. If the physical constitutions of tho 
people are going to the bad so rapidly as Dr. Smith represents, it 
can really matter little whether uieir political constitution is* 
likely to lost a few years moro or less. A curious advertisomeut 
appears under tlie title of ** lawyoris arts,” which may be reckoned 
with quack medicines among the blessings of cinlization already 
enjoyed by l^ji. The advertiser desires to remark upon an adver- 
tisement which has already appeared, that it is dUtio^sbed by 
that mendacity which is characteristic of the advisers of the person 
whoso signature it bcfars. As soon as leisure will permit, tho 
advertiser will thoroughly expose the barefaced falsehood of what 
we should call in lilngTand “the other side.” These perhaps aro^ 
tlie kind of “ amenities ” that were offered to the Mayor. 

Tho exposure of the weakness and insolvency of Government is 
renewed in almost every page. A correspondent writes that the* 
present concern cannot stand. To contend that it can is like arguing 
that a steam-engine can work without fuel. There is no money in. 
the Tre«uury and no means of getting any. “ A friend of mine pre- 
sented a doflar-iioto to the Treasurer a few days since, and could 
not get the silver for it. The Treasurer and his clerks declared 
that there were not four shillings in the safe.” Wq cannot help 
thinking thatf if this be ho, the Chief Secretary has been unjustly 
accused of sticking to his place for tho soke of a aaloiy whiuh be- 
is very unlikely to get paid. When it comes to aishonouring: 
a doUar-note, the suspension of cash payments bad bolter be doii- 
nitively announced. As the correspondent puts it, much moro 
fombly than we could do, “ If the Treosurer of a nation cannot 
jingle four shillmgs together, it is pretty near time to put up tho 
nhutters.” It occurs to us that the kingly olfice, hoover honour* 
able, can scarcely be lucrative in Fiyi, so perhaps King Oacobais 
would be prepared to accept modtwate compensatioo onitsaboli* 
tion. “ Ko money in tlie Treasury, no means of getting any, thw 
country flooded with Uhcdess paper, the natives otidf whites w over 
the grtuip refusing to pay taxes, the bubble must burst."^ We- 
ahould think it must ; but if there is another side to this picture, 
we should like to see it exhibited in the columns of the GaseUe, 
Tho provincial collectors of taxes have no boats, the rugged 
nature of the country forbids walking, and, as the correspondent 
forcibly puts it, the Government cannot expect them to swim, 
even if they were likely to catch defaulters by that method 
of pursuit, which we think improbable. It might bo 
interesting to hear the (minion of the highest authority, Mr.. 
I^iwe, ’oD this dilficulty of the Fijian Chancellor of Exch^uer. 
If there is uhy balance at the command of that olHcer, it is mani- 
festly a floating one. Tho natives laugh in derision when 
collectors speak of taxes, and indeed, u they are^ prepared for 
swimming, they might recall to the mind of a despwmg collector 
the proverbial difficulty of taking breeches off a highlander. Im 
one c%ise an “onterprisiDg and generous” settler offered his own. 
boat to tbo collector “ to try a last hopeless experiment of getting a 
few pounds from tlie natives,” but natives carried away Uie 
boat, and the owner of it has a claim for the value of it upon the* 
Guvcrnmeiil, which may be described as a particularly bad debt. 
All things considered, it is difficult to believe that, unless help 
coiiu'S firom without, society will not soon resolve itself into lie 
prUtiuo elements in Fiji. 


as we 


sgcifixv rOLITICa IS FIJI. 

rpIlE blessiugs of civilization, indudiug newspapers, are abun* 


X dautly enjoyed by tho white and coloured subjects of King 
Cocobiiu. Wo are happy to learn that in distant Fiji the contest 



but we hardly see how itscundition can be improved by unnexation. 
It bai nearly everything that wo have, and Uic idontical adverliae- 
inents with which wo are too familiar at home occupy a prominent 
place in the Fiji Times. All the people of any c;oiKs{deration have 
“ Ksq.” after their nanies ; a supply of Worcester .Sau(.^ is kept at 
a stom in the town, and tlie Ijadies of Levuka are organizing a 
grand charitable fete. There are many Conservatives in England 
who honestly believe that Mr. Gla^lslt^ne holds ollicu eiuiply 
because he would starve without bis official salary ; and we And 
that the politics of Fiji iu*e viewed from an equally personal point 
of view. A correspondent states that tho (fbief Secr^^tary took 
office under pledges of i-etrcnchmeiit and reform, but “ Ins aim 
WAS the 500 ). per annum.” His plantation being a failure, it was 
nooessary to his Yvxy existence to grasp a MinisU*rial salary, and 
to SACrinoo the best inti^ro.'^ta of his country for the sake of his 
pocket. Let us hope that tho Chief Secretary does not regard 
this kind of thing any moro than Mr. GLulatoue. I’be curro* 
spondent strongly urges aiiiioxation to l^lngland as a menus at once 
of shelving the Chief Secretary, and of obtaining “ substantial and 
immediate benefit and pn:tspority to all ” in Fiji. Wo should feel 
more flattered by the comullmunt conveyed to England if we did 
not apprehend that England would have to pay for it. But obviously 
one of the first coiifiequencos of annexation would bo the introduction 
ef A Fiji loan upon our stock-market. It is not wonderful that Fiji 
should desire to share the benefit which is ho freely bestowed uu 
Australia and New Zealand. “ Our credit would be increaeod if wo 
had a really powerful govornnumt” it is thus that anuexiition 
is recommended, and tbe argument has consldorabio force. Trade 
is depressed, and tho cause U said to be an absfuice of confidence 
in the stability of the country and in tho security of investments. 
There is not sufficient capital in Fiji, and trade languishes for 
want of it. If this be a true description of tlie 4 :*»uiitry, the 
settlers in it may reiinonably desire to be annexed to England, and 
English statesmen might perhaps incline to gratify the desire. 
We express no opinion as to the expediency of annexation, but we 
venture to say that the possibility of incurring an annual outlay 
ought not to deter us from it. This country owes somifthing to the 
world, and if civilisation in really likely to be promoted by our help 
to hlji, we ought not to withhold it. j f tbo civilization it now enjoys 
is not altoMther a lovely spectacle, wo ought at least to own that 
it too fuitbiully reproductes many featunss of our own society, Tho 
existing Government, after a ytuir and half of trial, have not 
succeeded in creating that sense of security which would invito 
entorpriso and capital. Iininl|^rntion has fallen off, and the price 
of laud does not advan<%. Under Biiglish rule hanks w'uuld be 
established ; tho planter could get advnuocs in Ciisli on the security 
of his produce, and could thus pay off the storekeeper and buy 
afterwards iu tho cheapebt market Tho stjil and climnto are good, 
but capital and labour are greatly wanting. As regards capital, it 
can hardly be doubted that it would bo attracted under English 
rule ; but tho importation of labour might occasion difficulties. 
We all know that the ideas of Fiji nhuitcrs on this subject are not 
quite in harmony with our own. But ns tho importation of so- 
called free labrnff is certain to proceed, this coiintrv would perlmpa 
do well to assume the power to regulate it ca'ditnuly. 

Oa the whole It apjienrs possible tliut annexation may take 

a ace, and perhaps it is in view of this eventuality that Ills 
ajesty King Cocobau occupies such a very subordinate place 
In the cdumns of tbo uc\vspapcrs of bia capiiid. We had looked 
through seveml numbers of tbo Fiji Twks before it occurred to us 
to observe that it contained nothiog Himilur to tbe “ Otuirt Cir- 
cular ” among ourselves. Tlie inseouritv of property on plaiitatlons 
and the imbecility of the King's MinUters are tlio tipics on which 
' the Kme9 enlarges. But perhaps if we bad the Gazette at hand 
dtoiUd learn that property is safe, trade lively, tmd tbe Miuis- 
- teii all that Mr, Gladstone appears in the coluinna of tho 
Tde^rapK We might even be able to learn from the organ 
■‘of. the Government what has become of the King. TJie only 
ireference we havo found to him is a iiaragraph which men- 
tions tliat a great nuuibor of his subjects r(!.siding in his 
immediate neighbourhood are unable to pay their taxes. It 
appears tiidr these dofaultors Are liable to bo hired to plan- 
ten (or compuliOiy labour. But the local authority has no 
native police adequate to arrestiug five (jr six hundred men, 
and it n recommended that white police should be sent from 
Levuka for tbe purp^. If tills be a fair snmplu of tlie condition 
of the country, the time has really come for intervention, if any 
Power can be found to intorvenc. Here in England we Lave con* 
templated an enlargement of our gaoLs for the inception of 
oflbndeis nHSor the Liconsing and Ballot Acta. But it appears 
that in Fiji tho, bulk of the uutivo population require attoiilion 
Irom tLe p^oe. It is stated that in ccrUiiu districts tlio natives 


TII£ OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

IV. 


T^E luive received a letter from Mr. Crowe on behalf of him- 
V Y self and his fekw-laboOrer, M. Gavalcaselle, which states 
that rince the year 1 86 % edition of the FLU* 

FmMing\nltahjj(' 
by Sandro Botticelli, and 
description of the picturdUn tho more recent German oditi<m cf 
their work now in coursei of publication. We have ^thet to- 


ttiinuiioii, wuu ureguriu ocuiavunei a aisciiue oi Emuareione and 
a companiuQ of Mantegna. Tho name ^ Mosca ” in the Academy 
Catalogue is taken i^lely firom ‘'afly ” painted on the niotnr^ 
and supposed to be the arWsfflOnqgr^ . ^ 
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Wo Imvo resoired for a concluding paper deceased niafttem the oft^mado distinctiou Ijetwoea adnptivo fancy and creative 

^ of the British School.” Wo confess that it was not without somo imngiimtioD. In the pa'intiag of cbildreOi where fancy with 

\ niisgiviiiff that wo found four years ago our English artists placed taste and tenderness has free play, he is almost without com- 

( ia immodiato cowfetitiou^ with the gfcaiwi pttlfltfia uf ill! Umu# porc# Ualiwbufoujii, who iQ Uiese exhlWlioasi always roas close 

A safer, though a moro timid, course would have been to keep ri]p«)n his rival, is scarcely an eq^uul in a '^Jlustic Portrait of a 
them apart iu a separate room. Wo have now ci'ery reason to bo \oung Lndy” (53)- perhaps llie3-nolds is niver Quite so 
sutisfied that the holdor lino was taken, and that our modern art was simplo and unsophisticated ; for in^tanco, ho would scaremy have 
placed in immediate juxtaposition with the old. Thochallonjp vetiturod to delineate, as hero, without added graces, a young 
thrown down 1ms not been followed by defeat ; neither aide is lady as a pour iieasant girl gnllioiing Hticks j and he certainly 
seriously worsted ; indeed the contest for supremacy ends as a would not havo thrown iu as hor surnumdiugs so truthful a tnui<- 
drawn battle. In many points the ancients have tho advantage, but | script cd’ field and wold. How sen.-^itivc an eve Cluinsborough hod 
ill some directions tho modems win. For iu^tanco, there cau bo for iiaiuro, when siniplo and uimdnrned, luay Lo seen in u " Laud- 
littlo doubt that within the present ceutury the literal .study €>f scape, with Cattle” (51). Xi-ithcr Croim*, Cotmaij, nor Cuyp 

nature has been pimliod further than at any prior period. Thus land- was ever more warm nud liqtiid in sunpi t glow. Jlurlingtoii 

scape pniritiiig has found novel dcvolopinciUs in recent times, llut llonso contiiliis several iirdcAvorlli}* twainple.s of tho distinctive 
tho chief reason why English art aunors so littlo in coinpoLiilon ways in which landscnpo w.as mndd to hear up.>n pf>rlr«uturo by 
is that tho lead lug mastora of our school, especially in its early stage, tho three great portraii-pai liters of ihu period —Rcynoldii, Clains- 
Lavo zDodelled thomselves on great historic examples, and have borough, and llomnoy. Mrs. Abington the Actress *’ ( 3), “ Tho 
. fashioned thoirworksuccordingto the immutable laws which govern Portrait of Mis.s Leigh ’* (39), aud “Tho Portrait of Mcs. Powis 
idl art alike. Thus tho pictures of Wilson and the earlier litnd- and her Daughter ” (.103), all show Ttoynolds fertile in resource, 
scapes of Turner show no antagonism to the compositions of the By his backgrounds alono ho may bo known. Clainsboroughismoro 
Italiau masters. For liko reasons ibe portraits of lleyuolds make gm}', Uoiuney moro florid, whilo Reynolds h:ui the dUtinctiun of 
Ihcmsolves qnito at homo among tho sitters of Vand^'ck. Titian, uoing .'tlways right; the trees which ho tlirows into cempaniouship 
and Antonio More ; indeed Reynolds, Koinncy, and Giiinsuorotigh with his iiguras reflect tho colours of his draperies ana complete 
form a triad which has novor berm equalled at lioino or abroad tho lines of his compositions. Thus M Us Leigh *’ (59), in the 
since the time when Vandyck, liubens, and Velu.-quoz wero con- a< t of curving her name .*«cntimcntally on a trunk iu a wiksJ, bends 
temporaries. Thero are, too, somo iiiiuor considcrutions which her liguro gracefully as the trees grow; animate and inanimate 
favour OUT cnrlicr painters ; tho notion, for example, had not died nature move with kindred life and sensibility. Reynolds pro- 
out that dark canvases are grand, liiat deep shadows have a diiced belwcou two and three thousand works—a startling foci, 
m3’sleriou8 meaning, that classic columns and uiasstvo draperies which may account for the oveT-rcciirring suiprise that his genius, 
are stately. Modem picture.^ composed on .such ideas are siiro to however copiously dlspliiyed, remains inexhaiLstihlo. Among many 
agree suflicionlly well with the old musters; they are in fact not mnin-ing and familiar moods we cannot refrain from calling 
too modem, and frequently the change iu fashion and costume, os special notice to The Portrait of John Hunter ’’ (1 98). Reynolds 
well as the sobering tones which time sweeps across ar canvas, as a courtier and a man of society approached sitters according tr> 
serve still further to remove the iigurcs from that imuiediato pro* their iudividual sympathies. He hull a luiiilarvmothod, dark and 
sent which cannot but clash harshly wdth the shadowy p^wt. But IciTible, suited to the warlike Miijor-Goncral’ Keppcl (109) and 
the very rea.sou why certain modem pictures are not W company Cuplaiu Augustus Keppel (199); he had uUo a fashionable,, 
for works moro than twice their age may be taken as a warning dr(!S^y ninnuer, ns in tho ladylike and lovely “ Portrait of Mrs, 
not to admit products unmitig.ated in modcmiimi. Thus it would Slaufcy ” (i 12) ; and thou ho could assume a gravo and philoso- 
not bo polilic to multiply imlefinitely such span-new canvases as nbic mien of ^ober grej's^ as in this etrictly student portrait of 
“Bcafrico knighting J?smond” (202), though tho work is uuo of Hunter tho anatomist, painted in tho pause of inspiration, pen in 
tho very best that the lato Augustus Egg ever painted. Tho pre- hand, and books loading the libraiy table, 
ceding apology for ouv English school wotild bo unfairly oiiesidod Reynolds and Romney divide the town,” said Lord Thurlow; 
did we not candidly confess that modern .art again proves iu these I am of tho Romney faction.” itouiney, indeed, became tho 
aimual competitions inferior to Uio older schools in roach of favourite of fashion, and certainly his stylo was well calculated to 
luiaginativin, iu nf iufidlcct, in philosophic insight^ and in ailuro tiio eyo by its grace, its wdtcuiug beauty, its romantic 
religious aspiration. Occasionally it is true that Fu.seh, Raiiy, seiitimen'^ and its showy, not to say its meretricious^ colour. **Tho 
and even Reynolds niadq futile efibfis to soar to high art, but Countess of Wamick and her Children ** (26), included among 
•evidently the authorities in Burlington House have a wholesome “National Portraits,” in 1868, exemplitics the mast»*ri8 merita 
dread of proclaiming tiio incapacity of their deceased brethren, and defects ; tho colour is morn than iianully silvery, tlie itids arc 
The English school is stiimgcst wbou it is simplest, and tho not so obnoxious as often, tho white fiatin rivtd.s the sheeny dresses 
eeloction has wisely been mode accordingly. of Tcvbnnrg, and no ono wiU forget the bo;4ucching gaze of the 

The jiortrait of Mrs. Hogarth, the daughter of Sir James littlo girl looking lovingly into her mother's face. This himpy 
I'huridiill (40), lent by Mr. Ilcugh, recalls tlio anecdote that ono nttitudo the artist repeats iu another gnicefiil composition. “ Tho 
day, when tho lady was sittting to her husband, she remarked, “ It Countess of Albcniarto ” (108). Reynolds, too, reflects tuo samo 
is one thing, itiy dear, to scribble about beaut}', but qnito nnotber thought in a group emulous of iimnney's grace — thu family 
to paint it." ^Vhich reh renco to Hogarth's AnaJf/sis of Jicmiftf porlridt of “ Mrs. Powis and her Daughter'* (103). Roriin.y fell 
gave occasion to Garrick's sin.art repartee, “ 1 4 *uppo.‘«e lie writes I into routine; it is no vronder that hi.s eflects are ct>nvcnt)onal, 
from his own ideas, and paints from his wife.” A portniit of Mrs. | and his cxecuiii^ hasty and slight, when wo remember that in 
Hogarth, also by her Jiusliand, wa.s lent by Mr. Adyc in 1867 to his proHperily ho painted on nn average at least oik* portrait a 
the Exhibition of National Portraits. Neither work is quite at da}'. And yet “ Mrs. Drummond Smith" (ij) is bcvoml tho reach 
• tho artist's best. * ^ of criticism. Pearly greys and blushing pinks d«uicately blend. 

Will polo pronounces as “most admirable ” Sir Joshua's leio»t and a wondrous bat, large as nn iimbrell^ is so inanagr:d ns to 
unsiufcesslul attempt at high art, “ Count Ugolino and bis enhance tho charm. Yet it must be admitted that Romney's art 
Chihlrcu in the Dungeon ” (^6). Noitlicoto remarks that this was often an artifice, that his alluring troatnicnt was somwmes 

J iainting assumed its hi.stonc aspect by accident. A study but ono rcniovo from a cliai'latnn's trick. 

rom White, a iveU-known model, was seen in the studio by Chainsborough compared with Romney was the child of imture — 
Burke aud Goldsmith, vvho at once were struck with its fit- simple, true, nn*l honest. His art, loo, wa.s the gi’owth of our 
ness for tho Ugolino of Dante’s i/^ciTio. Reynolds immediately English soil. (.Tuinsboroiigb, unlike liU crinlenipormies Reynolds 
had tho canvas enlarged — a fact now of easy verification iu the aud Ivomnev, wanted tho oppoilunity of rai&in^ his style and of 
Academy — in order to make space for the starving children. The enlarging his vision by Itoli.'in travel. Tho eight pictures now 
picture was finished in 177 L Reynolds had entered on bis exhibited show art but as 0, second n.Mm-e. I*ispecially would wo 

liftieth year, and tho work formed a chief attraction in the fifth point to tho portrait of “ Miss Liiilcy ” (35). This lady, who 

Exhibition of tho then newly created Academy. The surface is won all hearts, was painted ua St. Cecilia by Reynoldi' ; wo 
cracked, and tbe colours have darkcuod ; but, coiupured -with the know also of two portraits by Gainsborough besides* the picture 
ruin that has overtolcen other of the nrtist'.s works, tho c.'iiivas has I now exhibited — of tho ono altugether lovely Mis.^ Liu ley and her 
suiTerod little. The fault of this eminently tragic scene of starving j bVuthcr, half-length as children; tho other done at a Inter period, 
despair, which haunts one liko a nightmare, is its want of dignity a full length etaiiding in a landscape, at tiio time w'hen the 
and elevation; the figures do not rise above cnininon nature, and thus fascinating daughter of a musician in Bath had n^fnscd a coronet 
the style belongs to tbe period of decadence ; in other words, it is to shaiHi love in a cottago with the penniless f^hcridan. The 
founded on the Carracci, who are known to have exerted undue portrait before us represents tbe lady seated on a gmasy bank, 
influenco over Reynolds. The execution, too, is far from the surrounded by trees. The wind w'liicli blows across the land- 
. APtws bes^ as may bo jud^d by comparison of tho clumsy hand- M*ape rufitos her hair ; the impersonation altogether tqnriiuette: 
ling bestowed on the starving Ugolino and his sons with the doli- the young wife w'hoso song was nn euchantinont appears in tho 
onto touch aud exquisite gradations of tones in the portrait in tho picture graceful as a sylvan sprite, beaming as a gleaui of sun- 
adjoining rimm of “ Lady Elisabeth Keppcl” (88). There can bo fight. Yet the artist’s intention is bettor than liis execution. 
% • painter’s true sphere was ^rtraiture. Tbe Gainsborough's llesh is opt to be waxy ; hisdraperit.s arc sketoby, 

y ' nend of Ugolmo is unsatisfactory because iuiagination docs not scratchy, and chalky; he had but ono touch for tiees and grass, 

teansmuto ibe portrah' of White, the beggar-bom model, into a for costume and hnir. Gainsborough fritters his detail, Keynolas 
Xiantc^uecren^on; the same, model served for “The Baoif^ed subordinatcH each touch to the general cfiect , ' 

Lord 111 tno National but the beggar always remained. The Academy, wdth a generous wish, to giro in succ^on an 

Mi^h ttore m the arm s Hue is a portrait exhibited inning to each of its deceased members, opens its roonistlna seaton 

« Meyer” in tho Gliarocter of to a remarkable display of the obscure ffonfus of luibert ' lu^rke. 

Hebe ( 39 /* grseeftil little ^ 1 , guided by the eagle. Some persons them may possibly b« who Imvf: scarcely 

g:lideB up a rainbow path tovmda the say. Reynolds had a . how iimch the aris of our country art* iudjbtod to this u^le 
jtretty iancy j indeed his wows might serve is illustration of } conventiomd book illustrator. Eleven nerforniaueea which range 
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from tlie suLlJme to tlio riilieuloua now ftttost liiii scrriees. Somo 
pen40D:i have poinU of eoutact between Siuirive imd Stoiliard ; 

at. oiiy rjiia,t]iG two aTlists^ belonging to Ibe aaine tlTue,;^boTed like 
; but the grace and the poetry of Stotliavd degenerated 
in iSiiiiiko into weakiicsa and cuiuiuonplacc. To renlizo the 
difTfreiici* iwlwoen ibo two Academicians, it in only noeoiwary to 
eontiiist “Venus and Adonis'* \28), by Kv^lvjrt Sniiike, with 
“ Veiuis liisiiig iVoin the Sea'* (31), by Tlj-'Uifid Stotlmrd. A 
Jt'Jlow-Acfidonu^ian, Mr. Itlehnrd Red;^ra\o, in A Vmtury of 
PuitUtn^ nmko« apology for tbe defei*is of liis bix»tboT of the 
Inudi \y hen ho whies “ Robert Smirke, R.A. (b un 175Z, died 
1 3+5), li- better known :is a designer than as a painter, fin* ihougli 
ho juiiiited many works from ih.* poets tuul draniatij#ts, they were 
daugned with a view In engraving, and w»r«! ii;o>t of Ibom en- 

g raved ; he also made many ih sigti:?.'* Stotlmrd, whom wn 
uve just named, pre>« ntv paints of inleiv^fing an vk»gy uith Vliix- 
man, \vlu>8e ela’«r-lc l*a5-reli<'fs aro e\hibiled in the ‘-tl-jJag m Room** 
with the phi&tic v.-oks of other Aoedemlciaiis. 

The Lisjtitry of nur lllugUsU laiidhitupv: art in its hm* iiimI develop- 
ment is flight ly f-kelehed in a few repre?entati\o woi lisuf Wilsfon, 
II.A., Do Loullierbonrg, li.A., Con.'-lable, Turner, R..\., 
Croino, Cc'tnnin, and Muller, 'hie supreinacy of onr iiative seliool 
is further enforced by a vooiuful of waUr-cobMir drawings from 
tbo easels fif Ahirley, Jhibsonfrjitliu, (’nzems, Do AVint, Copley 
Fielding, David Cox, Turner, *^n. Or.co in<»ru Turner rtstoands 
iho worjil, no less llian Ih'ynoidd in iuiolber .-splien*, by hla endless 
resource and iidinito variety. DiIntlmdKunugh t'a.'-Lin *’ ( 16), 
c.vhibitod in the .Veadumy'^ 1 7t;8, and “Tlie l.ocJc on tlmAlill” 
(69), show tlio painter in liis iiatuic-h»\ing ways ere his eye w.ia 
troublad by wild frenzy; and yet wbat gl^ry of colour is Jiero! 
The public, !ifi;ing had* a sath ty of Tumor's iutoxh aleil inauiiMr, 
here gbiJly reverts to bis ttunperato mood:4. “ OM Crmno and 
the Norwich Selic'ol '* have bchUnn bei u in gvonter force. Cnmie’.M 
“ iSlate Qiiarrios" (47) is a vroMi', writu AfosSra. Iteil^^rave, 
“founded on Turner'.H early versions of rtuririu ; soinowhaL nn- 
dnisbed, yet with great local truth 01 cohiiir mid a fjft inioHlo of 
vxeculioii,’' “ Tho Vunnouth VValcr hr.ilicj *' (42), nlMo.si t down 
to Ort'Uio, must bo transferrod to thu later 1 Ini e oi (.’tilmnn, iuas- 
inuch os the snitdl steanuu hero di:cri on the ii\er could l.avc no 
existence in the rd'ellmo of “ C)l(l Croine.’* The jneture is of such 
rnro inurit that the (pie.nion of uutburf'hip is not a mailer of iii- 
didcriii<*e. The liouid sea, the sunny ,sky. ') • rich liue.s rellcried 
liom brown and golden sails, have m.*ier luvii Hirpii.^^ed even liy 
the diiicious iou« s of Cuyp and Du Jwdin. Wo would will- 
ingly dwell lon^’er on tbe.^o and othvr oxanipk-.« of the I'Ingli&!i 
school, which ?Jbv\o to prove liovv eiinicst and liuib-.sciliing have 
been our artists in tho study of nature. 

In eoDcliuion, nn amusing incident may be record* J*-* the with- 
drawal from llic Acotleniy of a pictiiro enterid in the Oatalogiio 
“I-audHcnpo virh Coiiifiold; water in the fori^romid (jO) by 
John Ceii>tiib:e, ll.A.** This incaj-iiru becauu* iinperalivc* when 
Mr. AVainewriglit, a living iirti.st^ claimud tho ]>h‘tuio for hh* own. 
Mr. Wainewrighl says, “ I think it only ri;,Jit to .stuin that t 
pointed that picluro in the year jSj-jjamI ibai the * riginul water- 
colour sit etch fa \iow near Siannoe, J»o\oii.diire) which I made 
for it is fctill in iiiy pos.co.^tiou." It will bo remoiiibeivd that a 
■'similar mistaloj Wiis nmdu two y»*yrs ago, \\heu a picture by 
another of our living whs hung cuusph uMii.Mly «n the line 

tis a inu.sU.rpiecc by Tumor. Such laughable indance.j w«iuld i»f 
Course be ijMlcIluitely iiiulfipli»*d c!»uld (neOld .M actors vi«iit iho 
Academy iiud disavow tho rubbish which Lcuviiy v.vi^h; on tueir 
historic vcpiiialioiis. 


REVIEWS. 

UAY'tVAKD'S iJIOr.RAPinCAL AND CKITKWL KSSAVa* 

M K. HAYWARD'S essays*, among many uinrils, bevo tho 
dlstiiiguifcl'ung quality of being eminently wadabh*. A It hough 
they ori»‘uwdly ujqhnred in pericaUcnl publicutitais at niriuiia 
times, ljuy lailnu- j^iiiii tlmii l»vw by reprodiictitm in a collective 
form ; tor the iT:uh‘r becomes accUfltomod to Air. Hayward’s mode 
of Ircatmoui, which is chsirutterislic, though it is exempt, from 
mminerisiii. Whik* his judgment on literniy questions entitled 
to renpi'ct, bis critii*ul laculty H(a.'iu.s to exorcise itself by pvermcnce 
rather on th** curio in\.i puzzles of history and tradition than 
on coutroveisics e lating ton\lcor to principles of coinpu.<itioji. 
An c«»ay on “ the IVurln ami Mock Doarls of Jlir^tory '* is dev*ded 
to n Hubjeet which must luiv** had .Mpccial attractl* iih for the writer. 
Mr. H»y ward fth<jw.s that nearly all the culebratod sayings of 
ancient mid modern iiuica . re apooryphal ; and he miglit perhaps 
liava induded in his sceptical conciuhions the re.siduu of siinilnr 
utterances. Tt happems unluckily hir the collectors of aiiecdoti33 
that oven with tho wittitwi uf Iuuoi.h rmd statesmen u great 
cnsiA 18 not conducive to the* delivc.iy opportune epigrnm.8. 

Shciiatouc/* Hayward, “defined gf)0(i wriling to 

consht in or of < ^pontRm'ous thought and lahoiired e.\prefision,* 
Alftjjy famoiw Krtyings coranris^e thcM' two oleineiits of oxcelfciico, tho 
original writer it speaker ftmiishing tho thought, and tho 
clironickr the expression.’* A pitched battle, or tlio crisis of a 

• MwffivfihiKrtt and Cvh ku! E»my 9 , Roprinted fiam Rttvlcw.4, with 

AdiUtiuiis and CvireclioQs. Uy A. llai ward, 1 ^, 0 . ^cw Series. London : 
longniaiia & Co. 1873, 


revolution, is not favourable to laboured expiesaioa, and eearoely to 
spontaneous thought, except for immediately practical imrposes* 
Miir.-hnl Nev's famous llounsh at the cloi^ of his tml, about pre- 
ferring death to a(*quit.lal, on the ground that ho was by birth a 
Prubsum, was really clolivored; but both the Uiougbt und tho 
expresaon had been previously drawn and sotllod by liis connsoL 
la thu iiui)orit V of in.'^Umccs tho origimd speaker has not even 
supplied tiio tuought, though hie actions or his fortunes have 
suggested it to Liter biogiaphcrs. Some of the good things 
which are attributed to Talluyrand, and nearly all tlio rerordod 
sayings of Lord Melbuuxno, arc genuluc) but the wit of 
one /itiitcMiinii, tiiid tho admirablo humour of tho other, 
wore not generally displayed on important occuf^ions. Tlio 
famous qut;.^tloii or comment which wan said to Imvebcon ad- 
drobsed to Talley l and on his d«*.athbf*d is cvideiifly fubiituus. 
Mr. Hayward gives boino spociinoiis of celebrated savings 
which li!i\ n di rived all their point and notoriety from wilful or 
caiclcAs perviiMon of tho meaning of tho speaker. Robert 

AVfilpolo wa.^ accused of tbo wor.st cyidokm of comiplioii on tho* 
strength of his alleged maxim, ‘All men have ihclr price.* 
\Vh:it lie really said was, ‘ All /Arvifl men have tb(*ir price,' alluding 
to the ao-eallod ‘ paliiot.s * of the Opposiliou.’* In consoqueuce of 
the same common tciubmcy to inaccuracy, nearly all the .scraps of 
L.allu which are pro verb uiJly used in England aro inioruibly mis- 
appiiod. “(’ui hoiio,’* “Cadit qiueslio,” “E.vcL‘plio probut 
wsguhim,’* have niqnircd a popuJur sense which is wbnJly at 
variaaco with the real ineaiiiug. “ Si sic oinuia,*' which originally 
refem*d to tho contiat.t b« tween Oicen/s iloggrcj vorsi'.s uud his 
eloquiriil millions, \a hiihituidly quoted as if it had expn;.sacd a 
wkh that his poolry might have mvembled his prose. 

Two uf the mo2*t eluborato essays in the compilation deal with 
severer Buhjecis ; but even u scientific disemuso on whist iv 
relieved by nnuiy anecdotes of pa^t and present whiot-p*ayiMv«. 
Mr. IlaywarJ expiv^sies llio paradoxical opinion that memory^ has 
litllo or notliiug to do with the real undorstamling “or finest 
point.*! of the ganic.” “ Of course,” ho coMlemptuuu^ly admits^ “ ii 
ciTiuiii nnuiber iT rules aiul maxims must be learnt ; but it is 
not nil 're dJlIh ul!. to lenru thc>.e than to leuni the UiUeohisui,'* lu 
both c:ucs, it might be aildod, tho legRon id never likely to be 
Iciinit at all iinh.s it has Lieu leaiiil iu early life; and lioyU: 
or C*ni: fUy 7 t ie, iiko the I’alecliiMu, es.^ier to l-iiirii bv heart 
tluin to illusiriitc by pwieticc. Meinoiy is reijuirod at wliwt, not 
(o pcniumhev ruks and maxims, but to remember the emds 
which Imvo or have not been played, and tho iiidiealioiiu which 
bavrt been allbrded by tho pJayeriJ. It is probably true ihat 
the most accurate metnury uecd.'^ the aid of idiill ami j udginent ; 
and, (ui tlic whole, Mr. flaywiad, like Imhm iu /tV/iw/ns, will- 
probably convince the ordimuy reuacr that it is luj))os^ible to be u 
wliist-piayor. No other accomplishment commiinds greater 
re.*<ju*ei utnong tbe vutoiioa of the game ; yet it may be f-usperh.d 
that Mr. navvvavd bus studied tho tcicnce quilo us much on 
accnuiit of llie associations with which it is counected wf for its 
intriiihic value. Bonic of tho slorios with whicli tho e^say ron- 
cludos arc*, told in his happiest iniiimcr. lle^T miJ cIsh where Mr. 
IJayvvard convo.vs the impro.- 3 ion that he is a conMcienlious 
uavrator, nlllioiigh ho would probiibly not in all cases vouch for 
thu actual truth of hi.*t i^tories; but he always st*enis to trclect riiu 
best reading of an nnoedoto, and in uuuiy instnuccs he mii^t kavo 
t.'ikcn much' trouble to record it in its neatest or most authentic 
fnriii. Si>metime4»fdhu m. west verriou is the best, ns in an anecdote 

tiildca* nlutinM A V„ oiio of tho he’'! plnvi-rs ot the tirw soliook “One 
nkht, turiiiia; very faint, 1 >.tnig;;]<rl tlirough tho rnhUr, then got 
up, flml kit (lic room, and frll on the bmliiig with a onutli that Lrouglit 
till* Ollier throL* phiyerfi to iny side. As 1 vv.is rccuvcring iny stusos I beard 
one of lay late advursaricii say, * IL* nevi r can have played tlio hand throii^-li. 
without a t»'\*okc*/ aiul J saw liim ..way to see. Ilk partner followed 
to aid ill ttip examination uf thu tricks, find niiae to see fair plov, Icavinc 
llie (rtn-lele d as I fell.” 

AUlioiigh thft wcond tk*serlii)n Is not .satisfactorily accounted for, 
the Mory is prcfi‘rablo to the old j -ko of the bet on tho recovery 
of the man in ftront of the windi of Wliite’s. Tho more serious. 
c.^suy on iho aulbordhip of .funius own been formerly noticed. The 
case slglliu^^t Francis has iit:vev boon moro forcibly argtiud, allhoiigli 
the adhev uta of the popular fnitb *till remuin uiiconviTiced. It is 
fair to admit that J4urd Aberdocr. ? statement ns authontlcatcd by 
Ml. Arthiu- Clordon has, since the orlgiriul ^mbli cation of tbo essay, 
supplied Jlfr If ay word with atditimial, though not eonclusivo, 
oviilenco against 'Francis. Lonl Aberdeen's stalcinent that Pitt 
profewed to know tbo name of tho author has apparmiriy diverted 
Mr. liny ward’s pralerenco Lord Gcorgo ftockvillo to Lord 
Temple. The controversy is too abstruse to allow of incidental 
dik'ussiou. 

Tho range of Mr. Hay ward's essays is not inconsiderable, 
extending from Richaid Hi. to Sir Henry Holland and M. Van do 
AVoyer. Tho character of Richard, like tho authorship of Junius,, 
profiably interested him by tho conflict of evidence which had 
previously attracted the curiosity of Walpole. In general Mr,, 
ilayward is rather inclined to occupy lumsclf willt^ recent or 
modeni history^ and especially with wo personal or Uograpbical 
part of tho stibmct. One of thd essays consists of a cimcise and 
<*omprchensive lafo of Marie Antoinetto, and tharo is a singularly 
amusing account of tbe wonderful career of Merited do . Saxe. 
No other period oiTcred tbe same opportuuitiea aa the fiM half of 
tho eighteenth centiuy to bijgb-borai adventiireis; .and Maurico of 
Saxony was the most brilhont and the moat succcaefbl: of the • 
class. An aililete, a prolligaie, it man of gdhJSgs^ and a great 
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0 oldUir, ho re^mbled rather a hero of one of DumasVi romancos 
thflo an niegitiinatie c^et of nn actual reiguinfi^ Houae or an 
historical Mavalial of France. Hia pnaaing fHnoiea of makiuff 
himself King of Madognscari or of catnblir^hing a Jcwiah 
kingdom in Oeutxal Amoricui Trero only a little more extour 
vrmoint tbaii hid all but successful attempt to become sovereign 
Dulco of Oiitu’land. lu those happy days it was not necessary to 
ha VO cither a dclinite country or any pailiculiir religion. Count 
hfituricM h'ttrnfc the art of war iu canipaigon against tlio French, 
■\vhoye nrniios he aftorwai'ds CDinniandcd. He cuuM never spell or 
write FreiiL'h Mdth any appi*oNimation to corrj'ctnoHs ; and it i.** not 
known whiither lie could wnte German at nil; but ho was the 
finest spniiuen of the Ivpo of character whi«-h was then chiclly 
adiuireil in France and in F.urope, It is not siirpviairjij that he 
was ailinliod by \'oitairo, who nevcrtheloHs liilsitied history at 
his e.Yponse by attubuiing the victory^ of Fonteiioy to another 
c^debrated reprobnte, 'i'hc Dnlio of llichelieu was ns licentious 
ns the .Marshal do .S«\‘n, hiil lie was wholly dcstituti*. of military 
gvnius; and Mr. Ilayw'ftrd eoiiduaiVely proves that tlic pdehrattMl 
charge on tho Fnglisli column at Foiiteooy was extHMiUnl in accord- 
ance w itb the oiiginal plrm of the Commandcr-in-cb ief. It is surpria* 
ing that tbero could be any doubt of the result of a battle in witich 
the Duke of Oumberlaiid was o)-rpoaed to the Marshal do Sa.Ke. In 
accordaneo witli Ids usnal custoin, Mr. Hayward correcta Voltaire’s 
fitmous fitoiy of the civilities which were sup}in>«jd to havo been 
exchung(*d hot ween the EnglLdi and French G ua n ts. Lord Charles 
Huy, in»foad of politely requesting the Freuchmen to fiivi tirst, 
cxpre^Rcd an hv»«ical hope that they would stay to be nhotat; 
after which he turned round and “ spceched lii.^ own men,” pio- 
hiibly in lAngiia;:o not compliuicntaiy to the emuny. No 
iiiatr)rinn of future wars foiiglit with arms of precision will 
be able to record or even to invoni a siinilur orchango of 
banter iu the field. One anecdote lYiported by ]Mr. Hayward 
illuirlr.Ltcs ibo tendency of spccinl bkill inui knowledgo to 
create a prore.*^ional coijscicn<*e oven in the hnuit scrupulous of 
men. The Mardjid, who »ot all the ordinaiy rules of morality at 
defiaiico, \t;w by calculation, and p&rha]m by feeling, remarkably 
tender ijf tJio lives of hi«i luen. When mie of Iiis subonlinati'^s in 
coftiinroul recoin mt’iided a aiovein<;iit by the nrguuiont that it 
would vmly cost the samifico of eighteen grunmliers, Mai*.shal do 
Saxe answered, ** lOightoea gremuliers ! If indeed it were eighteen 
lieutenant-generals! ” On th*i whole perhatts it in Udter that nn 
iirniy should be cm^imandcd by n prudent and skilful general of 
lax moral princiid' S thou by a umdcl of propriety who exposes 
his men to uun4\*e^8.irv riwks. 

In his just «pp;eci;iiion of the merit of Alexander Dnnias .Mr. 
Hayward inisappndiciids a ph»yfnl oritichin in which 'i’Wdreray 
noticed the voiuiuinnus novclisVs peculiarities. In other ptiei;Agc.s 
Thackeray cxpref;ft(:t4 iho wavino.^t admiration for Dumas, wlm ex- 
udied ali c<unpeLitor.s in feitillfy of invention. The charge of 
huvixiig aiUxfd lu.^ name to boulis written by his ai^si.stants is pro- 
perly by Mr. Uaywm'd; but there iu inltTiiul evidence 

that Dumns abused tho privilege of great artistN to employ pupils 
and joiirnuyiiien cm furoituro and drapvrics. In some of his novels 
rhere aro (dniptc.rs alter (duiplcrs of olaborate epiaode-s wdiioh have 
• vidcntly been composed by inferior wiitcrs without reference to 
the. miiiu current of the story. 

While Mr. 1 lay ward Las lennit niiicb from horde?, it is easy to 
.see that his proper study, if not that of mankind, is contemporary 
man. It* way bo collected from c»ii»mil and uiiobtnisivo remarks 
that lie enjoyi?d unusual opportunities of social e.vperience 
and observation for many yours. His biogrApbicitl notices of 
Lord J^aiisduvvnc, ofiLoiiy J'*almerston, of Lord Dulling, oikI others 
itro founded on peiv.oniu knowledge ; and he has evidently been 
ocquainled with nluiost nil the conapicmoiis members of French 
ai^ English society during an entioa generation. Hia review of 
Six Henry Ilollotid's autobiography is rather a suMloment than 
a criticism, for the I'eviewer w:is fortunately not bound by tho 
professional oldigation to Aupprese the. most intei*esting parts of 
his experience. The theory that history is a science, or that there 
is a so culled philosophy of history, may tiupporlnd by many 
plausible rrasi ua ; uor cun it be denied that the ci\uscs and results 
of great political changes aro more important ibau the peculiari- 
ties of the statesmen who may hare proniolcd or opposvul them ; 
but for many minds biographical aotails and illustrations of 
mannem have a remarkable fascination. St. Simon, Iloraoe 
Walpole, and Boswell will outlive many laborious exponents of 
the roasons why events could not have been other than they have 
happeited to he. Mr. Hayward has a fiiste for cbnxacteristiG 
aMcdoto, and this collection of essays furnishes abundant proed' 
tmno one tells them with better eifeet One or 'two stories, 
which are perhaps fdightly luumrdous, are properly veiled in* the 
|atiH-tran»]^Dey of a foreign language. It is too probable 
wat hereafter cultivated society and politics will occupy 
dietiDGt . tegimie in j^glsnd as hi the United States. A 
cmww may probably rise to the surface: and 

the refined tad intelfigent dami may find that they have 
BO tnSucnce on public afiairs. BeminiiiceDeGs of 

fu become obsedete wiH 

it ta well that the want 

*W’**"**^.SL^»?*' ,??• would «u(ii tfc. gMiHtude. 

Iw it j» too wiitoiSAtloBid 

Ho mv fwhoWy hm bM mgiSimi Ltod KoUxiiaM, 
Md.hoIuH cortwnly toeea MwitooMk aHoqr«riMNlMtHto^ 


ftiendt aod oioodatea. It is gieotl, io be logntted- tfiftt (ba peea- 
liar vein of hnmour which moi'lra Lord Melboume’ereported iayinge 
should be forgotten for want of sufficient record, ffit hmnoiir 
WAS evidently not a more iutelleetual amusemen^bat the expmsiofi 
of an original character ; onda mere collectioii of ldsmoxotomi^* 
able paradoxes and opigmmmntic pbi'n*if?s would have a biograpUcol 
interest. It would oo easy to enumerate other subjects for Mr. 
Huy word’s future essaya; but he may probably not require offidoua 
advice; yet tho most geiiHine proof of the goodness of a cidi* 
nary or literary composition is too fact that it produces a wish 
for more. 



liWALD*S LIFE OF AI-OKHl^ON SIDNEY.* 

I F, AS will bo readily conceded, there are few reuiarkable ages 
which fail to produce rcioarkublo men, so it U not in many 
instHuces the firtuno, good or ill, of rnmarkablo men tu live in 
what would be liilAoly described as remarkable times. The latter 
fiict has long since be>m discovered for the u.%e of that toge 
and growing class of biographers who, while unwilling to apply to 
a boro tlie treatment so much resented by tho guests of Frocnuites, 
3 'et geom compelled by the infiuence of some dire necessity to fill 
two volumes with materials which would sc-aotlly furnisn forth 
one, or to make n subject lit f()% an essay serve their fixed pur- 
pose of composing or compiling a book* To judge from Mr. 
Ewnld’s Life and lime^ of Aitfernon St/dney, wo should conceive 
liim capable of expanding tho life of any Englishman of repute 

into matter tor any givon'nuinbor of j — 

detijpd llio right which every ** 
at will from Macaulay and ^ , 

slices of argument by occasional notes on the political pheno- 
mena of ilio present day. Tho art in which this biography 
proves its author to bn no common prtdicicnt has been sometimes 
cnltcd the art of booknuikiiig ; and doubts liave been expressed 
whether its exercise bo woilby of the historical, or of any other, 
scholar. Mr. Ewald in his preface couHcicntirmsly and candidly 
cnumorales Lis main anthoriUes, and admits that his own re- 
searches among the Stato PapiT-s have remainod without an 
Adequate result for increasing the materials of hia biography. In 
truth it adds nothing new by way cither of fact or argument to 
our knowledge of ^^^ilnoy’s cari*cr ; but it may be welcome to 
tbsHe 1..' whom the two collcclione of the Syrlnay Papera are 
unknown or inaccessible, or to tIu)?o who esteem it a tiibiite to Uio 
rhetoriral genius uf Sydney that the facts of his liie should be 
presented to them embedded in the copious political reflections of 
Ilia biographer. It is a pity that the ready pen of Mr. Evald 
should not have been used to better parpo.se; ibi* the most u^oful 
poll of Iris book is pcrlmps its coadumug chapter, which contains 
an excellent sunminry — precisely the kind of work by which a 
biographer Li likely to earn the best ihanlra of the reader whom 
he bhuiild most desire— of Sydncy’.H JMsantrava oh OouarnmetU* We 
regret nut to have begun, like ladie.s on opeuing a new novd, at 
tliLH end of the book, in.^tcad of comcicntiously commencing with 
the ominous hciitoucc — 

A I’cw tnik's from tbc fusldniitible little watcring-placo uf Tanhridge 
Wdli, ami niiprcKirhed by a (irive through scenery nn charming as aay 
which fair cuunty i>f Kent can stands a hnudsumo qucul.^atigular 
pile on die brow uf a gentle cminciiuo— 

and going over, tho Blmo.st hirilovcd ground ” and tho almost 
hackneyed quotations once imwe. 

Prolixity, which ought to be a venial fault, at least inasmuch 
ns it usually brings with it its own pumshiueut, and which in the 
<<^0 of so ardent a lover uf the existing British Consritution as 
Mr. Ewald may perhaps almost be thought a virtue, is not how- 
ever tho only ehnrgo which wo are bound to make against hi^ 
Well ocqiiuiiil^ with the main matter of his liook, (ind familiar 
enough with A*great iige of the past to have a ^*nuinc sympathy 
with many of iU most slgiiilii*aiit currents, Mr. Ewald is not 
saved by tJio dignity uf his subject or by his appredation of its 
dignity from faults of taste which 'arc too glaring to admit of 
being i)u?.-i d over. We have already uuticod his a})p:irently un- 
eontroUablo tendency to drag in references to politics and poli- 
tician.) of the presont day of whom he wishes to signify bis 
disapprovol. Sydney was a llepubllcim— not a Domoernt.” We 
may grant tbe proposition without requiring to have it illiuitruted 
by the assertion that the J^oague and the International would 
have entirely dL*clined his services,” and Citisen Dilko would 
have fotuid in him no ally ” — rni assertion weakened ratlier than 
strengtlicncd by the mysterious remark that, *Miad Algenmn 
Syduey lived in this our time, he would have l^eii content with 
being a philosuphical Liberal.” That “ Sydney was a sincere Chri^ 
tiaDi'iuia no disbeliever,” might bate b(?en acc(*pted os a true, u 
tautological, statement, wiihout its being ^minted by the defiant 
declaration that ^*with the atheism of Mr. Bradlaush and liii 
fbllowers he would have had no sympathy.” *^Th« miserable men 
who caU tbemselvea the Bepublicaiis of the ninutcenth ccnti^, 
aa Uiey tco elsewhere paraphrastically termed, :‘.un*ly have 
been to continue in peace to call Ihcmsrhe.H by a name com- 
bining with political presumption what is undoubtedly ctiroflo- 
logicM acciuBtw. But Mr. EwaM cannot pcri?it rbe teinptatiOT to- 
almrions whicn woodd be regaided as stale and unprohtabw^Dy 
most experienced poauy-A-liaen; he tidks of »Sydtt‘jy having ocen 
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''in liiaJifetime rcffnrdcd hy many os n ' Rnbrtg^aM * *’5 while his 
own »iyh’ srems occnniomlly to bo modolled upon tho voir species 
of «;liK}iicnro wliich ho so prftisoworlbily nbbors. To find a sober 
liisinrisn of ‘‘a trinity of Koimblioans ” nnd '' a trinity 

of aiubn.s.MKli)r.^ is sad euoug^h ; to rend bis description of Queen 
Christina of Sweden ns “ erotic and erratic ’’ is iieuesaai'ily excru- 
cifttinj?^ but pain gives way to astonishment when we read of 
^'rcli^rioiis toleration” ns “dond and buried in tho days of 
<Jbaries Jl., and ** i/tfl Five Mile Act danciwj ovtr its graved "This 
is indeed a prize* metaphor, of which tho uso should at once bo 
made ocer to tlio Civfl Servico Examinnrs. 

Apart from tho excresceiicea wliich Mr. Ewald has allowed to 
deface his text, and the long " connecting *' pasi«agos, partly con* 
-listing of quotations from hintorianH in everybody’s hands, by 
which he has lengthened out hid narrative, it may be questioned 
whether Sydney’s life i.-? an appropriate subject for any biography 
oxtending beyond the mildest limits of an essay. Ilia cruel and 
unjust death has Gstabilshod him in tho poritlon of a political 
martyr; and though at his trial ho sought to evade respon- 
sibility for the composition of the writings on which it was 
sought to found an iinUtiablc charge, n nation ns well as a 
party justly identifies his name with the cause to which his life, if 
not Lis dentil, bore direct testimony. Hut it was his hard fate to 
bo ablo to contribute to tho victory of tho cause of free popular 
government little besides thfi example of bis single-minded 
ilevotion ; to be excluded, partly by the rigour of his principles 
and partly hy the circum stances of the times, from any active 
infiucnce upon the national history as a politician or n legiriator, 
except on isolated occa.sious of secondary significance. Tho main 
on^Is of his political life ho had in tho period of his manhood to 
endeavour to advance by intrigues in which ho failed, and in 
which success itself would Imvo boon n most doubtful gnin. And 
yet, though sprung from a race of high intellcctuiil gifts, nature 
had not hostowod upon him a genius able to embody his opiulons in 
immortal vvords of kindling enthusiasm, and thus to cause posterity 
to regard him os tho prophet sacrificed for liis too carlyknowlodge 
of tho truth. It is his death rather than his Hie which has 
4 ^onseerated his memory 5 and it is rather isolated points in his 
.career, above all its close, than its often dreary and painful cour.s(^, 
that seem to call for tho comment of the bistoricjd wTitor who 
appeals, ns tho hUtoricnl writer on such a subject justly appeals, 
to popular national syuipatliy. 

On one or two of theso points we propose to teach. Wo havo 
no quarrel with tho general tenor of Mr. Ewald's estimoto of his 
hero and of his hero's opinions. That Sydney was no fanatical 
devotee of a political Utopia of his own creation, that his ideal 
of government was no other than that to which the Englieh 
Constitution us rr-cstHblishcd and dovoloped by tlie Bill of llighls 
‘reasonably corresponded,* his JDisconm's^ which Mr. EwaKl has most 
4ippropriatcly sriumarized, ivmain to show. His bold and manly 
rofiisal to make liimeelf responsible for the condemnation to death 
of Charles 1 . gains rather than loses by hid subsequent maintenanco 
of the theoretical ju^tiliableDc.ss of tho priiicipfu which ho had 
refused to help to carry in practice to its t;xti’eme consequences. 
An aristocracy with a popular basis and a monarchical licad w*as 
^Sydney’s conception of a Ilepublic; and tbo right of rc.si.'t^tauco 
was to him the palladium of national freedom. Thti lime lias 
long passed for any parly to be able to claiin a monoply of tho 
principles which he consistently asserted ; but until the nation at 
large Las abandoned them, his figure has a right to stand among 
those of tho iliuntrious witnesses who liue tho path to tho 
meeting-place of a national Parliamont. 

It is n strange coincidence that Algernon flydney should, like 
another Whig statesman whoso name is of even gi'catcr signifi- 
cance in the aunnU of his party, havo found one great oppor- 
tunity of attempting to realize among Englishmen, though 
far beyond tho borders of England, the princijllos of gciwm- 
meot which ho acknowledged. iShafleabury, with tlio aid of 
Xocke, was the author of tho stillborn constiiutions for 
'Xlarolina ; Sydney was consulted by Penn on the frame of govern- 
ment for Pennsylvania. We should havo been grateful to Mr. 
Ewald if, instead of drawing a long pnrallcl between tho conccs- 
Mons which Sydney advocated for tho Peunsylvanians in i68z, 
and those which in 1867 and 1872 the British people has gained, 
or “ olniost gained,” thanks to Conservative tactics ” or othur- 
k wiso, he had given us some of the details, if ascertainable firom the 
JiSS. at Penshurst, as to the alterations efiected by Sydney in 
Penn’s original draft. He indeed quotes Mr. Hepworth l)ixon to 
tho eflect that it was Sydney who prevented Penn fromiutroduciDg 
a fixed body of constitutional law, and thus repenting IiOcko*H and 
Shaftesbuiy’s fatal eizor. In the elasticity of the Pennsylvanian 
•cr'BStitutioii h^ the secret of its endurance, a.s to which its admirer 
PMerick the Great was so sceptical ; but it may be pointed out os 
worthy of observation that the constitution originally gave to the 
Oovemor and Council the initiation of all laws ; ana that when 
•Hik proviso was modified by the Pennsylvanian Assembly so as 
io^give to itself on equal right of initiatiun, a veto, or what 
.amounted to sudi, was allowed to the Governor on any law. 
Xhu^ as Mr. Bancroft admits Pennsylvania fell short of bring a 
^representative democracy, and tho principles consistently advocated 
by Sydney in theorv were carried out into actual practice in the 
. only instance *n which he had an opportunity of applying them. 
It is this which .nekes the framing of the Pcunsylvraiiau constitu- 
. tion one of the most significant facts in his political oio^aphy. 

in foreign policy he took high credit to himself ibr the result of 
^liis mMon to Henmark at the close of the Commonwealth 


period. Sydney seems to have had high nualiilriitlons ns 
a diplomatist. Besides much power of observation of persons (of 
which his excellent letters from Home, quoted by Mr. Ewald 
at the close of tho first volume, give abundant evidence), 
he seems to have passcssod a clear insight into tlio aims 
and ends of conflicting parties, and to havefoUowed with vigorous 
persistence inntructionn the spirit of which he thoroughly appre- 
ciated. On his Banish mission this object was the conclusion 
of peace between Dcnniark nnd Sweden, whose mutual hostility, 
the parf'nt of many bitter wars, was once more, as it Lad been in 
the earlier part of tho Thirty Years’ War, a serious stumbling- 
block to the Protest.mt interest. Tlie mission of Sydney and bis 
collonguod was designed to patch up tho v/m which liad again 
broken out after the Peace of Hooskild, and in this he was suc- 
rcssfiil, chiesfly in conscqiionco of the death of tho ambitious 
(ilbailes (lustavus, of whose very remarkable ch.*iracter Sydney 
sends to his father an appreciative sketch. The same letter 
contains a cui-ious reference to tho action feared on the port of 
the eccentric daughter nf Guatavus Adolphus, Queen Ohristina,,* 
who, Sydney " is apt to think, will now turnLutheran again.” Ho 
afterwards, when in exile, saw her at Hamburg, and satisfied bim- 
Bolf that nothing serious was to bo apprehended from her, as she 
had “ a groat deal of wit*’ — enough to recognize tho importance 
of her porilion— and in fact only availed herself of the situation to 
seek the. settlement of her yearly revenue. Tho whole of theso 
transactions forms a very curious passage in a very intoresting 
chapter of European dipfolnac3^ iSydnoy was an excellent agent 
i»f an excellent policy, of which tho main merit of cour.^ belongs 
to Croinweli. The Swedish ulliance was one of tho cardinal 
points of his foreign system, and though this connexion after- 
wards proved a broken reed in the war of 1666, it was again 
secured in the days of the Triplo Alliance, and helped to produce 
the iinmediatn ofloi*! which wiis tho rebulL of that famous iicfaicve- 
ment of English diploinacy. 

With the‘ llestomtion, which put an end to Sydney’s brief 
diplomatic carcciv, begins tho period of his life which possesses 
most interest for those who honour his name. Mr. Ewald has not, 
indeed, been able to add any new facts of importiincu or argumente 
of weight to tho.?o which aro already familiar to all readers of 
Etiglirili history; but his sympathy with his subject, nnd tho 
immcrous extracts iroui the two colloctioiis of tho Sydney Papers 
which ho has inserted in Lis uarrativo, sustain tho interest of tho 
reader tiirongh the greater part of tho second volutno. Uiifurtu- 
nulely, lit lie or nothing is known of the life of Sydney during his 
exiln in Eranct; and ns much is known of wliat occurred in 
England meanwhile, Mr. Ewald gives it us instead. Yet his 
account of the foreign policy of tho Cabal is perfunclor ^ and in- 
nccurafe, as, e.y., wltero tho "iiegotiatious which led to tho Secret 
Treaty of Dovct are apparently viewed as tho consetiiwuce of Its 
advice. But wo have only spaco in conclusion to dwell briefly on 
the most critical point in the latter part of Sydney’s cureor, on 
which Mr. Ewald, with more gallantry than success, lias ventured 
to cunfi'out the most eminent authorities with a bold demand for 
tho acqultlal of his hero from ilie charge which is iisuiilly re- 
garded os Iho one blot upon Ids fame. 

That already about the year {665 (Mr. Ewald has an incon- 
viuiient way of eschewing dates), Sydney, after in vain attempting to 
bring about a Butch invasion of England, to bo supported by the 
Hepublicmi exiles and mulconteuU at home, made a similar ofler 
to Louis XIV., is acknowledged by Sydney’s biographer, and* 
indeed, as ho shows, is pro^'od by the testimony of the Ereiich King 
Iiinisoif. This abortivu attempt is of no iuiportancu except ns 
fuiTiishing a vcsry euinriont reason for tbo special suspicion with 
wliieli Sydney was regarded the English Court. For the 
manomvres in which Sydney, together with the other heads of 
the Wliig parly, engaged ut a later period havo nothinj' in common 
with the du.sperate senemes of an isolated exile, la those transac- 
tions Louis AlV. and tho AVhig leaders each pursued their own 
ends ; both parties desired to bring about the dissolution of a Par- 
liament adverse to their views and interests, .and each only 
intended to use tho other so long os iiecc.ssory. But Louis was in 
the stronger po.sitio^ fur while ho might at any time return to 
his former policy ns the English Government showed itself 

willing to return to its former submissivcncss, tho Whig leaden 
I were incunrh)ff the utmost risk by embarking in so perilous an 
intrigue. li> Lad, what thoy had not, an alternative policy, and he 
w*ns risking hothing, while they were risking all. Ikith parties to 
some exton( gained their object ; but tbuiigh tbo W^higa, as events 
pmved, had ^ no cause to repent of thoir intrigue os a priitical< 
manoeuvre, thfjy were unable all to come stmuloas out of the 
l .*aasactiim. for though as a body they may at once bo acquitted 
ot any motives of a base description, yet in the case 01 soma 
amgng them there remains an irremovable charge of personal 
corruption. 

Among these Algernon Sydn^ is induded on the direct and 
explicit testimony of the agent who adminbtered the bribes, the 
French ambassador Barillon. NeitheTMacauluyuorHallamyentttxea 
on resisting a charge which rests on such evidence; but Mr. 
Ewald has^ not one, but three (indeed four) pleas to urge on 
behalf of his hero; or, as he oddly puts it, Sydney’s conduct may 
be iudged firom three points of view. In the first place, thouon 
Sydney lived in an ago when " men of honour and noairion firerijr 
accepts bribes and presents without any sense of self-reproach 
or degradation,” still, if Sydm^ ’'accepted mon^ fhr himself in 
order to advocate the views of France, even thou|^ thosb .views 
were in conformity with bis principle it was conduct unworihj 
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of ft DIftD of til l&Hini HUM Ani liiikerto stainless honour.*’ As 
this is mesniogl^ if it snounts to more than urging eveiybod j 
to ^ bear in mind ” vhat no reasonablo mau is likely to leave out 
of sigh^ we pass on to the second point of view.'* This is that, 
if l^anejr accepted i ,000 guineas, he expended them in distri- 
'^uUon to followers for the puipose of organization, and not for 
his own private needfL then the honour of the liepublican does 
not suffer in the least.’’ On this it is only necessary to observe, 
first, that nothing is known on the subject, and secondly, that 
nobody ever supposed that Sydney took the money to buy nurses 
and plate. Mr. Ewald’s notion of the ethics of bribery seems to 
be thaj^ if a bribe is spent for patriotic puiposes, it is no bribe at 
all. The same i^ument might be appued to certain other 
peouniaiy transactions— simony'e.y.—witn singular felidty. But 
the thira point of view” uiwea the second of little im- 
portanoe. ^ Bid Sydney receive any money at all ? ” There 
18 no evidence but tibe assertion w Barillon.^ Now B^irillon 
was " avaricious, unscrupulous, sensual, and luxurious.” Madame 
do Sdvignd says that he spent 50,000 francs in one year, 
but that t/ wil AiVm ed Zss prenirn,^’^ Now the diplomatic 
agents Louis terra aUmed to pay thenadon mA of^ tns monfy 
intruded to their care, Notliixig would have been eiuier than for 
Barillon to quietly pocket this secret service money,’* and concoct 
a fist by way of account. And tho list which he did concoct 
^owB that ho pretends to have given small sums of 500 end 300 
guineas to men of fortune and probity such as Hampden. ** Why 
was no mosey given to Sbaftosbuiy and Howard, both of whom 
were determined opponents to Charles, and the latter on ahandoued 
man who sought only to gratify his own interest and ambition ? ” 

Everything is possible, no doubt ; but Louis XIV. was not so 
badly served that we can without a jot of evidence assume his 
ambassador to have proceeded on a plan of such exquisite 
simplicity. Bribes mean in this instance presents or compliments 
which bind without securing the receiver. The gift to itompden 
was doubtless not intended to purchase him, but *to place him 
under a distinct obligation. As to Ijord Shaftesbury, Barillon may 
have justly hesitated before seeking to fetter by such means a 
man of whose ability to withdraw from amicable reladons when it 
suited him tho French Government had had sufficient experience 
in the days of the collapse of tho Cabal ; while, as to Lord 
Howard, ho may not have thought him worth tho money. But 
. all such suppositions pro and am are alike futile j there is no 
sufficient reason to suspect Barillon's good Ihith to hia master in a 
matter of high political im^rtimce tiecause of the vague gossip 
of the excellent Madame do S($vignd ; and Mr. Ewald seems to 
feel tho weakness of hia position, for, ns a fourth and last resource, 
ho pennies himself to auppose that tho sums granted by tho 
ambassador never quitted the clutches of hia agents.” 

^ We fear that all this wealth of comecture will do little towards 
relieving Algernon Sydney's name from the suspicion of a grave 
indiscrettou. A more prudent politician— and he was tho reverse 
of such— would have ahronk from no doubtful a transaction as that 
of placing himself under the obligation of accepting a pecuniary 
comnlimeut from a foreign sovereign. The cose needs not, wo 
thmir, to be put more emphatically than this; and so we leave 
it. Into Mr. Ewald’s account of ^ydn^'s trial and death we 
cannot follow him ; but ho is hero on safe ground; and few will 
reperuse in his pages the narrative of these ” detestable” pro- 
ceedings (to use Fox's epithet! without understanding why the 
. great Whig statesman thougnt tit, when stigmatizing Hume's 
remarks on the trial and execution of Sydney as the most repre- 
hensible passage of hia whole work, to rebuke in tho eminent 
historian that spirit of adulation of deceased sovereigns which is 
the ^st safe^rd of tyrants. Sydney’s present biographer, dis- 
criminating between Sydney’s defence and Sydney^ cause with 
atrmghtforwaxd cameatness, is at hia best where hia subject rises 
to its heiffht ; and we only wish that he had, in the execution of his 
entire taw, either contented himself with less or braced himself to 
attempt more. 

RAMBLER* 

f liHE art of traTolling without crossing the Cbaxmel is in aome 
-I- danger of being forgotten. By traveling we mean travelling 
for pleasure ; for, of course, the art of locomotion was never before 
earned to such a pitch of perfection. England fer such purposes 
naemblos the conception of matter wbi& has been accepted by 
aome philosophers. It consists of a number of detach^ points, 
Mpmted from each other by a vacuum. From London, or as 
CoMott calM it, the Wen,” we make but one airide to aome 
commercial centre, and are sublimely ignonint 
ofiw the intervening points. One historic town k tons nothing but 
a place where we ought to change carriages, and another notoing 
but a bar ^heM pur throats may he ac^ed with hot tea and our 
* I y outrages upon all culinary principles. 

And yet England is a country which is really worm seeing, 
T^ne are ame mtmstuig specimens of mediieval architecture in 

OTW, now and ffien there are 
Patridua Walker, who 
deaehbw hie rambles In the pleasent little volume before us, 

«**“P*| cultiTated mind and poeti^ 

■enaiMt, may do wnme ^ apend Us Tacadona in Lddng 
acquaintance with this anfhmiiiar part of £u»^ Tho con- 


veniencea of travel are^ indeed ao great that we are ineUaeft t(s 
wonder that the practice is not more common. Bailwaye a<» 
plentiful and have indirectly done much good. Not only do they 
put you down at the best starting-poiot, but they drain off that 
more offensive variety of traveller which is apt to tread on our 
toes in the beaten routea. And thus there are innumerable die-- 
iricts in England where one can be at once transported badcwaida 
for a century or two and^ enjoy the perfection of the good old 
sleepy rural existence. Biversido inns still abound which recall 
the pleasant conversations of Ifiscator and Venator; thm arr 
distnets where, at every turn of tho road, one expects to meet 
Tom^ Jones on his walk to London, and villages wWe, aa 
Patzicius Walker shows in a plcasont chapteri ^e spirit of old 
Herrick still seems to be murmuring 

of brooks, of blossoms^ binls sad bowers. 

Of April, May, of Jane, of July flowers. 

The England of tho nineteenth century, it is true, is gradually 
encroaching upon the England of the past. Gipsies are becoming 
rare, even in the New Forest, and are condescending to marry tho 
children of tho Gentile. Mr. Borrow would have some difficulty ' 
in discovering a secluded dell where he could set up his tent in 
pence, nflt^r the preliminary ceremony of a few rounds with 

blazing Bosvillo or the naming tinman.” The rural polico 
would order him to move on, or possibly he might find that an 
Enclosui'o Act bad led to the dcstructidn of his little fragment 
of coiiimon. And yet more remains than might be imagined by 
the hasty observer. Even within the circle defined by the daily 
ebb and flow of London men of business, there are many patchea 
of unbroken country where the pedestrian ipay fancy himself 
to be, if not quite on a Scotch moor, yet on the verge of a really 
wild country. 

l^iperly to enjoy these remnants^ of the old world, the traveUer 
should follow the example of Patriciua Walker, and, .having settled 
himself in some prominent centre, should make a aerioe of 
excursions on that conveyance which Patridus describes as th» 
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rustic being, ns a rule, but dimly awake to tho existenco of such \ 
a variety of the human race as the genuine tourist He will havA 
to put up with very indifferent imitations of bitter beer, and pro- 
bably become rather tired of the constant consumption of eggs and 
bacon. Yet be will have his reward, if he brings with mm tho 
necessary powers of perception ; and will not unuequently onjoy 
the pleasure of being the met discoverer, and, in a poetical though 
not 111 a legal sense, the solo proprietor of many lovely nooks and 
corners never visited by more ambitious tzaveliers. 

To enjoy such pleasures pieeopposes a certain amount of edu- 
cation, and wo do not know that a better teacher could be 
suggested than Patriciua Walker. He has the right capacities fos 
appreciating English scenery. He has not indeea— ana we decline 
to say whether this peculiarity should be counted as a defect or a 
merit— any particular desire to kill anything. His description of 
the New Forest begins in a imumer calculated to arouse our 
suspicion. ” A meet of foxhounds,” he says is there a pretty 
enough sight ” ; but we axe happy to add that he dedines to 
proceed to the conventional description of a run. Ho takes his 
pleasure after a different fashion. He describes the gimid old oak 
called tlib ” Queen’s Bower,” which stretchee huge limbs actosa 
one of the rare forest brooks ; and rocommende us to ledino 
beneath its branches, after the fashion of Jaques, and wateh the 
trooping insects that pbiy in the rays of sunsnine or fenn dancing 
parties on tho surface of the water. Thence we may ramble further 
to siumblo upon a gipsy encampment and discuss with the natives 
the difficulties that have dawned upon a totally uneducated race 
in the study of tho first chapter of a Bible presented by eomo 
wandering miBsiouaTy. What, by the way, is to become vf these 
curious outcasts when compulsory education is univonal P What 
legislative not will be cloae enough to entangle them in its meshes, 
or will they be swept out of existence or into respectability r 
Meanwhile, os we wander through the Foies^ we are pleasantly 
reminded of William Gilpixu vicar of Boldro in these peris, end 
author of Forest Scenery ^ Here he lived through the final quarter 
of the lost century, industriously making skemee— drawn with 
a reed pen and nrownish ^’iron-water” ^ and ’’toned” 
with a yellow wash— which he sold for considerible sums. 
One collection produced i,20oL, which he invested for tho 
benefit of the school at Brockenhorst^ and to increase the endow- 
ment ho mado another series of drawum at the ago of seventy- 
eighty which were sold at Christie's for 1,62 5L His drawings, 
such as they wore, and the books which be published, were 
amongst the first symptoms of that growing love of the picturesque 
in nature which was eo marked a tendency of the perM. Three 
tall trees— a plane-tree, a yew, end a maple— still fiourish in Bddre 
perish to xecail to memoiy tho good simple old vicar who first 
celebrated their beauty. He was an admirable specimen of that 
charming variety of the English country ^ntieman of which White 
of Selborne is another instance, and which has earned the grati- 
tude of all lovers of rural scenery. A little anecdote reported by 
Patricius Walker is characteristio of the man. In Boldre church- 
yard, not far from the tomb where the old vicar and^ his wife rest 
beneath his favourite maple, is a headstone with this iii8cript«''n 
cotoposed by the vicar hiinsel/:— •’ Here rests from bis laJum 
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rustic eatijitf his humblo dinner in a 'retired cottn[!;e during one of 
hb walks. 1 hiker was old but athletic ; a tine sturdy peasant, full 
•of siirowd cummoii »mae, well versed In the Kible, with a little 
store of pithy muxinis, and of blunt and independent character. 
3 Ir. Gilpin was charmed with his visit, which ho fruquontly T(> 
pcaied, and after tho old iuiui*a death nut only composed hia 
■epitaph, but published an account of hb life, lint there b a sad 
coDcluHiim. Some time after the decease of the lAmentod Ibker, 
Mr. Gilpin was undeceived^ and ** bad the sorrow rather than tho 
xuortiHcHlion^o iind that Baker had hetui Ihrough life a worthlesa 
and flagitious character; that ago, instead of curing, had only 
alh'nai tlio nature of his vices, and that by all, except the pastor^ 
ho had ever been known and de.st)i.sod as a consiimtuate roguo, an 
oppresHivo extortionor, and a base hypocrite.’’ T’hese words, how- 
«\or, were not added a.s an appenilix to theopiiaph; utJmrwbo 
they might have thrown sonm light upon Charles TiamVs childish 
inquiry aa to the place whore the bad people vvere buried. Tho 
old sinner retalna hb posthumous coniuiiinont ; but we agree 
with Patriclus AVnlker that hu is probamy not im luded in the 
■charitable but guarded oxpectnlion inscribed on th*' good yieur’s 
■own tomb, that it will bo “ a new joy to them ” (that is, to Mr. 
and Mrs. OU])in) ** to moot si»ve.ntl of Ihirir gocnl iit-ighboiira who 
lie .scattorod in these .sirred precincts around ihein.*’ The italics 
are not in the original. 

It b pjeasaut to bolbvo tliat, in spito of hy pi •critical Tlakcr.^, 
thoro are yot many I'higlish olerg) tnon and English ppusanb lead- 
ing innocent and beautiful lives, 'Mar from the nmdditig crowd's 
inglorious strite,’* and adding fresh as^oriutiuns to the clinrms of 
our ruial .scenery. Patricius Walkei visits tJther places which an^ 
oonsiicrated by similar metnuries. Mr. Barnes is fortunately still 
amongst us to deserilx* hmglish country in an English diuleca. 
Oeorgo Herbert, whom, however, he appears to regard as a little 
too rCxSpQcUblc, and too nmeh idolized by bis aileetionnte bio- 
grapher, rests under tho altar of Fugglc'itooe Church, and rocolves 
due honour from this pilgrim of the mneteeuth century ; and that 
sly, humorous, double-chinned, and rather indecent old llevonshire 
vicar, Robert Tlerrick, who laid his ramoi bone^, for Pagan be 
was in spite of hb Christian veneering, lies iu the churchyard of 
Dean Prior, amongst the flowery Lanes that wind up to the purple 
ridges of Dartmoor. He was rather a disreputable old peraon, it 
is true, and scarcely a fitting comp-'iuion for llerbert or for Gilpin ; 
if tlie triers of the Coinimm woalth had turned no better uion out 
of their Uvi7ig.<«, the (fliurcli of Engla.id would bavo counted but 
a very questionable list of coitfossors iu those troublous iimos; 
and yet wc cannot but love him, if only for the sake of tho ox- 

S j songs, ‘‘Gather yo rosebuds wddle yo may” luid “Fair 
ib we weep to A ^eiiuiiio lovi'i of old English 

poetry may find many wayride shrines iu which to pay Lb dovo- 
itnna beside the wm'ld-fmnuus coni re on the Avon. We half 
regret tliat Shakapeare’s immortal curse has not received a wider 
acceptaiion. Many memories which ara now L>st in tho crowded 
airtles of Wealaiiiistor Abbey would have given fresh interest to 
4K:atteTed countiy village.^, and have there gathered assoebtious 
far more closely pcrBonal and more harmoniou.si Few people iu com- 
porboti would visit tho Racred places ; but a man would Mircly pre- 
fer that hb tombstone should ue approached ouco in a generation 
by a traveller coining in the spirit of rntricius Walker than that it 
should bo daily trampled under foot by a herd of wild vorgor- 
driyen tonrbta. Much might bo said on tho subject ; but wo 
must bo content with repeating our full dUhcronco to the inralltble 
^luthority of Shakspeare. We never can bo grateful enough for 
the anathema which has hitherto defouded hb remaius againi>t 
prring Yankees and momiy-making Briton.-^. 

We must hasten to take leave of Patricius Walker ; but wo 
cannot couciude without saying that we have confined ourselves 
to one vein of reflection out of many tha} might be suggesicd Ijy 
hb pages. Hb rambles nn^ not strictly conHiu^d to rural England ; 
he nos snmothix^ to say of Iri&li sctmery, whore Indeed ho speaks 
with the authority of long fAiiiiliiirity and of native birth ; ho gives 
us many p«gos of excellent cri ticism and biography — as, for oxiimple, 
« notice of Oobbett of much interest, though, in our upinlon, rntiior 
too leiuont ; he enjoya our cathedrals, luid denouneo.smost righteously 
the desiru^ion wrought by ignorant zealots under tho mask o*f 
Xtestotera ; moreover, though ii poet and a wan of iiun liU^riiry loete, 
ho has A liking — with which we confess that we sympathize very 
im perfectly —for attending meetings of tho British Ai».socii)tion. 
The theories of scientific professors nuggest to him many reflections 
imn which wo have not space to dwell ; but we may «iy generally 
that he discourses ogret^nbiy enough upon this and othor topic'^ to 
convince us that the Antencan tourists to whom ho uiice acted as 
gnkio were singularly fortunate in their selection. Wo hope 
that, although he does not act in that cnpocity iu the hb 
bonk will serve as at least an imperfect substitute for por<ional 
guidance to the numerous Englishmen who tall to appreciato the 
waried beauties and interests of their native laud. 


HATMAN'3 ODYSSEY.* 

S IX years hare elapsed since Dr. Hayman published hb first 
instalment of a complete English comiuentaiy upon the 
Odyssey ; and these years have boon tu him years of such eventful 

* TKs q/* ifomsr. Edited, with Marginal Bcfenenoe^ various 

r«Ndbg(«, Notas aiKt Appendices, by Heuiy Hayatati, D.O., late iclbw of 
El, Jokn'R OoUego, iisAd^msster of Rugby Sobooi. Vol. 11. Londoo: 
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change and unforeseen diatraotion from the calm nnianits of 
literature, that liad the second port, now put forth, fallen short in 
merit of the firsts no just criUc could have failed to make sllow« 
anec. But no such allowanco is needed. It speaks a great deal at 
once for Dr. Ilayman’s philosophic habit of mlud, and fur the 
sedative and constraining charm of daasical research, tbat^ amiadt 
triab of which wo forbear to speak because we here take account 
solely of his literai*y labours,- he has workt'd in tbb interval faith- 
fully and fruiifully at his Homeric task. The result b a volume of 
high intrinsic value aa a textual and illustrativo commontaiy, with 
a preface so logical, elaborate, and exhaustive os to be calculated 
to give a quietus (if ^mmentators can see when they are beaten) 
to the modern “ croze” that Homer represents a comparatively late 
poet, coeval, It is averred, with llerudotiis and Aiiumachus. Dr. 
llAyman has confen'cd a weighty obligation on thoHO who have 
a ieiining towards reasunable probability aud old beliefs by coming 
to tho front, like one of Homor s heroes, tomeet oxorbitant demands 
with A lance of sharpnoss and precision. Wo are much mbtsken 
if in England, as tdreaiiy iu Geruiany, a reaction to the old faith 
in an embodied father of poetry, the author of the Iliad and the 
Odviiscy, b not dci«iincd to follow from the skilful array of* amu- 
mcnls with which, in tho pagus of his learned preface, he ms 
wtrighed scrMlim tlie windy poslulates of Mr. raley and hb 
followers. 

Thoso indeed are nut to be confounded with the views of the 
“ chorizontic JKdiubnryh Reviow’cr, vrhoin our author more sum- 
marily df^spatches. It woiiLl be hard to find a more complete 
dbproval of the urguincnts urged for a separate authorship oi the 
Iliad and Odyssey tluin b contained in the first seven pa|KS of tho 
preface. Scvoral of those arguments, whether based on language 
or on iuternal evidence of manners, are shown to be worthless, inas- 
much aa the nllegful diversitv does not exist. Tho Reviewer denies 
the use of in the singular in the Iliad. Dr. Tlayman cites it 
from 11 . xxiv .317. The Reviewer urges that iu the Odyssey there 
is DO trace of a belief, which exists in tho lliacl, that tho Olvmpiau 
Gods were wont to be pre.soiit at feasts instituted iu their honour. 
But lol snys 4 )ut author, in the very first council of tlio Cods in 
tho Odystoy (i- 22-5) Poseidon’s iibsenco b accounted for mi the 
grouad*tb:it ho is gon^t for this very object to the dbt ant .Ethiopians. 
Agniii, the Reviewer miikos out the “pcpliim” to bo Asiatic in tho 
Iliad, and infers a tliftei*cnt authnrRhtp from its use in the (Myssey 
by Greek women of rank. But hu b reminded that tho greund 
ou which some have sui^pected the chief pAa«>age where it occurs * 
in the llind (vi. 27 1) of spurioiisncss b no other than its ^ecblly 
Attic affinities ; and, even assuming it to have bocui Asbtic, we are 
reuiindf^d that Homor was an Asiatic Greek, and that Helen, who 
in the Odpsey gives a pephim to Telemaclius, was also a Greek 
princess who has long sojourned in Asia, Thus we have confirma- 
tion resulting where cimtrariety has been searched for ; and it b tho 
same in divers otbor cases which Dr. Haymuu crumbles up with an 
ease that betokens reRervo of power. On the general question of 
dilfercnce of manners in the two poems, he suggests the perfectly 
satisfactory explanation that the manners of the Iliad are what 
onu would expect of “ men abroad in a state of war/’ those of 
the Odyssey cliarACterisilc of “ men at home in a state of peace.” 
It b, as lie happily illustrates, the difl'oteuce in “ habits and equip- 
ments of our Guards in the Crimea from the same in their 
barracks or in society at homo,” 

Mr. Folo^r, as b just, receives at Dr. Hayman’s luinds fuller and 
ampler consideration of hb peculiar views on the chronulogical 
queslion of il -uuer's date. The high respect which this able < 
scholar bos woii by Lis editions of /Escbylus, Euripides, llemod, 
&c., ontiUes Lim to no common deference, even where tho views 
which ho propounds arc meat novel and startling. Indeed we ean 
conceive that not a few younger scholars would accept os conclu- 
sive, without more ado, bis xpjitf dixit on such a matter, s.y., as tire 
argument from language, that our Homer was later than Archi- 
lochus, Tbeognis, Esebylus, Pindar, and Simonides. Op thb 
very account it is matter of rejoicing that ho has met with an 
oningonist who cupus with him in detail, and that successfully 
and exhaublivcly ; arguing with him sovurally tho fifteen points 
of hb argument, and iv.butling, sometimes to tho full extent of a 
rvtluctxo ad ahsnrdamj claims which would have no plausibility at 
all were they not stated by a scholar of great repute and re- 
aeurch. Thus tho iirgumcut for a modem date which Mr. Puley 
deduces from the fact of archniRma, symptomatic of an early 
peiiod of the language, being intermixed with a comnaratively 
xiiodern atyle of dicLion, b wet in Dr. Hayman’s pret^s by a 
challeogu to show that the bulk of the diction is more recent 
than the date of Archilochus; and in an eloquent and con- 
vjucing note (p. xl.) tho occurrence of so-called archabms is 
accounted fur by Iluiner’s wielding, like Shak>pcare, as a poet of 
tho pf'Ople, a mass of language and vocabulw and woT^forms 
greater than any other poet of hb country, llie objector would 
also argue a late dale from the detaib of the Homeric armoof* 
But where, asks Dr. Hayman, ore tho details of early amour 
wherewith to compnvo these ? Besides which, as be shows from 
flalliuu, fasbioii.s of wur have a strarigc fixityand lougoontiQiiSiice. 
Sieges and siege w'urkH hardly varied (roin the Roman epoA tiU. 
tho inyentton of gunpowder. And it spesks volumet tlwjUlo 
Homeric weapons and panoply had a basis of copper 
A favourite ground of argument with Mr. Piuey re that whkli 
may bo labelled “altered treatment”; his ^eoiy that ua* 

I 'written poems so ancient and popular must haveireini cooked and 
hashed for the tastes of successive oges^ and therefore liable to bn 
I superseded by a still later written, even it ammjmoUB, eompomthm^ 
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of AcUIlos in tlie iliflM ^ and ho would re^rd in the aame 
light the epieodeo of the Oyclopee imd Lnetrjgoniaiia, and of Circe 
and Calypeoln the Odyaeoy. Thr. Hay man ahuwa, with regard to the 
first inatance, in a details examination which our Umita forbid 
lie t^producoji that the |»aniliel pea no further than Huelleu'a 
Ihff aittiationa, look tou, m poth liho/’ As to the second, ho aj^ks 
whether there ia anything in the alleged retK'mblances inoonsistent 
with their being diatiuet and original tales of adventure, and repeti- 
tiona of typea of savagery not improbably culled from travellers 
along'the Mediturrauean coaata — ^repetitions, too, in which the ele- 
ments of a king, a polity, a city, n piilsce, and a road traversed by 
waggons, in the later instance, sulKcicntly distinguish it from the 
cose of the Oy dopes, where there are none of these. And with 
regard to the third instance, Circe and Calypso, wo are constrained 
, to agree that it is ^‘Muellcn again,*’ aud^^Mneedoa and Mem- 
mouth”; sugimetiDg naturally to Dr. Hay man's mind Archbishop 
^[hntely’s JiUtane Douhhi^ and to our own Sir Ci. C« Lewis's 
** Eg}*ptological Method of Writing History,” wherein St. Potcris 
At Home am 8t. Paul’s in Loudon are shown to be altered treat- 
ments ” of one and the same fact, in that both are in a city, both on 
a river, both built by an architect, and both named after an apostle. 
There is perfect ntness and force in our author's pica that 
by purity of reasoning Virgil might bo convicted of repf^titious, 
because Anchises's ghost in the Third Book of the Ailiicid is but 
** another version ” of Hector s ghost in the Second ; and bnrauao 
tbo end of Palinunis and that of Misimus are both by drowning. 
But really the point is too inconeiderable to waste words upon, 
although it is in tbo interest of common sense that it sliould be 
disposed of in arguments softoued iind brought home by the intro- 
duction of humour and pleasantry ; just as where our author, in 
dealing with Mr. Pnley's plea fur the niodemncHs of Homer drawn 
IVtjifi the absence of direct reference to Homer in l*indar and the 
* Tragic poets, and in showing that the importation of ** ipsissima 
\erba” savours of parody and burlesi^uo, takes an iustanco from the 
Ivyddahy Lt^fcnd^f and, on the basis of an only approximate quota- 
tion, maiutmns that a parity of reasoning would make Barliani to 
have had before him a text of Shakepeare not commonly known 
when ho quoted or introduced words from Coriolanua. 

Although it is by no means conceded that the great Tragic 
writers for the most part ignore Homeric theuios and «:ubjt3Cls — and 
indeed evidence to the contrary is Eatisfactorilv adduced— it 
deserves attention that the cause assigned by Dr. Itayman for the 
^eater indobtedbess of tbo Tragics to post-Hnnieno and Cydic 
'^vriterH is the more pathetic development of the Homeric heroes in 
the works of the latter. This would obviously be more attrac- 
tive, available, and popular materiid to work upon ; but as surely 
would it assist a conclusion as to the carlv date of the Hind and the 
Odyssey of our llonicr. It is not allcgecl that the Tragics did not 
avail themse1v<7S of intermediate legends, but that there was quite 
enough in Homer for them to work upon had no Oyclicnl steps 
ever come into play ; and this is shown by iiertincnt reference to 
Shakspeare and his treAtment of tho Chronicles wlierein he found 
his plots. ** And if/’ says Dr. Haymao, ** our Homer is shown to be 
later than ^stdiylus, because the lot ter borrowed from the 
Oyclics, ho is for the aarao reason later than even Apollonius, 
Hnodius, and VirgiL” iSVnm/ur risic tabulw^ 

Tho tliree chief lines of evidence on which Dr. Ilayman, bc^md 
any of his compeers, n^lies for tho early date of tbej lloincric 
poems are, first, that of the vases and vase-paintings in the British 
Museum and elsewhere ; secondly, tho argument as to language 
dedudble froui the greater or less coincidences of thought and word 
in the poets from 800 to 500 d.c. with Homer; nod thinlly, 
that, on which he insists with groat plausibility, arising from 
the veiy rudimentary chsrACter of the geography of the Iliad. As 
to the first, there is yet more, we suspect, to be made of it ; 
and we shall await with consideroblo interest the result of tho 
rowcarcboa and observations of Professor Heinrich Brunri, which it 
is to bo hoped will be made accessible to P.uglish scholars. Mean- 
while W0 think that Dr. llavmaii’H inferences from an analysis of 
the scenes on the. chest of Cyp»clus, which may be us old as 
600 B.CI., and whkdi was, when Pausanins saw it, a very ancient 
Greek carving, HAtisfactorily point to^ the cniftaman’s know- 
ledge of Hooter, but not of the Cyclic poets. Pausanias re- 
< 4 eognia 6 d on it fire (probably designed) illustrations of Homer; 

. he does not, as he might have^ done had an early ’ixiov 
""irlpaic of the date of tho chest existed, refer to a Cyclic poem 
the bcident represented thereon of Meuelaus chasing lielan 
with a drawn sword, which appeam in Euripides and on a vase 
in Millingen's ancient monuments. &r,” concludes Dr. 

Hayman, *‘iis the chest of Cypseliis^ can show anything, it shows 
that our Homer was when tlio Cyclics were iwrf.** Again, tho 
I®* c®»pwris(in of the vases with tho poems, as regards 

horsiMding, » curiously in favour of tho antiquity of tbe latter. 
The rare toms of equestrian performance in Homer are a subject 
lem enough for separate illustratiott and scrutiny. One thing is 
W?* unknown in Homeric warfare. Ye^ if the 

^est Grokk vase in the Museum exhibiting the human figure 
has equestrian forma upon it, and if the vases dating fiom 
^00 n^to 55^ frequent instmiees of boTae-riding, it 

IS obw^ly presumable that ^e Iliad and Odyssey belong to a 
date^nor to the former of these dates, or at all events to the mean 
hcjlween them. But we cannot here go further into our author’s 
zesesnshea into the question of the vase-piettifes ; enough perhaps 
vrill have been said when we statues a geueialreenlt of 1^ that . 


in one important private collactiou, that of the Gouill ^ 
Lsmberg, the proportion of Hmueiic u> non-Homeric sulijeotB ia 
ten to throe. 

Dr. Hayman is on yet firmer ground when he rebuts the 
charge of modernism on the faith of coincidences, often lying half- 
hid in a key-word, between our Homer (not Mr. Paley’s) and hia 
snccesaoTS. Even in Theognis, although bis poetry is so little 
akin to that of the objectivo epic, there are many likenesses as 
curious as that which occurs between the Megarian poet find hU 
epic father in poetry, wherein the former welds in to this pentameter, 
/yfivofvra mpwv trc'ii/rov Iq drp^ycror, two distinct Homenc COinbinOf* 
tions— namely^ vovror iv* (^avoei<r«r, and s-^vroi^ hw (irpf/y<rov. 
Then, too, as ia shoum lucidly in pp, Ixiv.-.v, the correspondence 
of language between (ho Sui>pl%ce» of A^scbyliw— a play without' 
Homeric afiinliies in plot, sceno, or charactor— ehows nearly as- 
many Ilonicric words and plirascs as the parallelisms which Mr. 
Piilfey ha? reckoned up between Hotner and llerodotua hlqually 
striking is tho speciuieu group set in array from Pindar's Kouicnn 
Ode^^ in its family likeness to llemer ; and as to the transitive 
middle verbs, which toMr.Paley have a savour of modem cookery,, 
Dr. Ilayman caps them by fifteen instances from Hesiod and six 
from Archilochus. It atoms to follow that, if word-forms rolied 
upon to fix the Intends of Horner's date occur also in the pont» 
who range from Hesiod and Archilochus down to Pindar, tbo old 
bard is at any rate in precisely tlie same predicament oiut imputod 
modernism fis those poets with whom Mr. Paley seeks crucially 
to compare him. 

We can but glance at the geographical aod^topogniphical argu- 
ment ; but really tho giant to bo vanqiiisbed is here a mere stiiSed 
straw figure. Oonipare 1 Tomer’s geog raphy with that of .cEscbylue 
and Pindar (in the early fifth century), aud say then if hie 
barrenness can possibly bo coeval with their wealth. Great 
ignoriuicc of AVestom geography ; no bint of (pyrene, which Pindar 
celebrates in such glowing legends ; only the faintest allusion to' 
the yet insignificant Dormn and Ionian iwcos ; the very narrowest 
ideas of travel us compared with the geography of Ilestod; an, 
utter ignorance of names for local seas — nil these particulars are* 
noU^'? of A most primitive poet, as well as of ^ography in ite 
infancy. In short, to avail oursolvcs of Dr. ifayman’s 'forcible- 
way of putting it, " to ascribe to tbe Homeric poems a date 
nostcribr to /Eechylus and Pindar is like trying to roll oil human 
Irnowledgo backward, and making the river ren.«ceud to its course.”’ 
Much mt *1*0 certainly ‘‘ do the ’Fables in.^prurier’s Atlas, *Orbis 
ad menteiu Homeri,’ 'ad tnentem IlecAttei,’ 'ad lueuteBi 
llcrodoli/ as clearly mark successive strata of knowledge 
as the foEsils in geological formations atfi;st so many successive 
deposits of tho earth's crust ” (pp. xcvi.-viL). We cannot help> 
sdaing that, if the eyes of modern scbolors are to be freed 
from tho glamour which ^ has of late years obscured them as 
regards this old-world faith, tho result will have been mainly 
due to tbe steady, unfiinching pusition which Dr. Hay- 
man has miiintaiiiou in this matter; aud that not with the 
obstm.^cy to which superficial observera might ascribe it, but with 
a tactician’s readiuess to surrender i^ailable and uniniportant out- 
posts, such ns textual discrepancies referable to th'e original 
author's own fugitive memory, the omissions and intoipolatioue 
of the rhnpeudist, and (be frailty in judgment of tue early 
Alexandrine critics. 

The careful commentary which succeeds this exhauslite preface 
presents so many iispccis of value and importance that it can 
s'carcely even he glanced at in tho remainder of the prow.*nt article. 
One of these is subsidiary to the Argument for unity of autbor«^bip. 
In a note at vii. 172, on the ceromuny of tbo according to 

Athemeus finding no place in the Iliad, we recall Dr. IJav- 
man’s distinction between camp life in the one poem and hotnc life 
in the other. Upon viii. 131-2, whore, of five games proposed, 
four arc desputened wdth the briefest mention, bo notes that 
this bre\ ity may be the poet’s way of recognizing his fuller pare* 
vioua treatment of the subject in iliad xxiiL, luid so may represent 
A link between tbo poems. Upcm viii. 31 3-) we find a note on 
the ethical likeness of the sensitive Hepluesius of the First Book 
of tho Iliad to the same God in the lay of l>modoeu8. Nor are 
thei*e insignificant anti-chorizoutic notes. In viii. 553, oe 
9 vll plv ktrusoc — epithets reversing the order of'' gentle and simple,” 
and referable, ns Dr. Hayman notes, **' to tbe estate and condition 
uf the child bom ’* — are words which suggest an obvious addition 
to the coincidences of lauguage between Homer and Theognis, who 
uses these epithets constantly In a kindred sense. 

Sound tnsto distinguishes Dr. llayman's choice between alterna- 
tive interpretations in such cases as where, in vii. loc-6, yXdKnra 
irrp^^ftM UP I ^fAfvai old rr <i>v\\a, it, r, X., is explained by him of 
Arete’s maidens "combining rapid motion in working with a 
fixed position at work.” The simile ho takes to express, not the 
id.3a of their sitting " close os leaves on a poplar,” but liko os 
"the leaves of the ^plar tremble and show both sides, yet with- 
out quitting their hold on the Imugh.” In tho next vene 
Kaipoiraiwtf is rightly read and explainea, though perhaps the full 
form should have been given eaipotaatop in the note. For lucid 
and full interpretation wo^ may refer to tbe sufficiently intricate 
passage about Alcinous's vineyard and tbe succi*ssive' stages of 
nature’s process in it (vii. 123-8); and for^oopkAis itlustraiion 
to the note (viii. 475) on tiiroarporafniir, which Meals Hinply with 
tho whole question of " heroic” feeding. Dr. Hayman, too, is 
very happy in Tendorimr epithets— e.^., irdAcv Ipd^rth*, "the 
looefy City ’' (i.s. socially pleasant ii»cvoQ\ ur tiXlnoSac 
/doDr, " the shufile-gaited oxen.” For such epithets bo haa ever 
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a parallel from Kngliflli poetry ; indeed hia ready use of illiiatra- 
tiona irom luodcrn litcruturo is oue of his happiest prifts. A 
youn^ student may have hU ian^ profitably turned to com- 
fulkloro vheui in plodding through the story of tlie I^tus- 
eaters in the Ninth Book {q 4*9), he finds a parallel legend cited 
from Miss Frere’s Old Ikevm Days, 

If our space allowed, wo coiild say murli more about tills 
Tolumo ns evincing^ rare and many-sided erudition. In dealing 
with other new editions of the Odyssey, or of parts of it, we 
inny have an opportunity again to exuuuue tho commentary, as 
well as the Icarnra and valuable appendierv*. At present we nnwt 
be contented to express our conviction that Dr. 1 lay man's Odysseun 
labours camiot fail to enhance bis repute as a bcholnr both at 
borne and abroad. 

ZELLER’S HISTORY OF GERMANY.* 

(^Srrond IVotim,) 

T he dilTerent parts of M. Zeller s book, of the general nature 
of which we have spoken in a former article, differ widely 
according as he writes in the character of a scholar or only in that 
of an angry man. In the first part, the **Iotroduotiou ii ITIistoiro 
d'Allemagno,'* the latter character prevails, wliile, in the last part, 
where he dems with the course of Frankish history, tho scholar’s 
point of view prevails over that of tho w^riithful mnn — shall we 
any of the renegade P In tho Introduction M. Zeller’s wrulh boils 
over; it m really littlo better than a libel on (Tenininy and the 
I renuans in all times, past and prtN^eut. Ills great point is that 
Cffisar saya that the (.ferniaiis saw no shanm in robberies done 
beyond the bounds of encli tnati's own tribe. Tliis charge is over 
and over again cost by M. Zeller in the teeth of all ( lerinans from 
Cic-w’s day to ours. Now wo should be very much suqirisod 
indeed if the charge were not trim of tiie Germans of ('icsar’s day. 
Tho only question is. Is such a state of things in any way peculiar 
to Germans, and thereforn in any way specially diMgraccfiil to. 
Oermaiis P la it not equally true of all nations at a certain stage 
of their nationol being? Nay, if wo onlargo the limit, if, in- 
stead of the tnbe, wo tided something wider--inett of tho same 
language, of tho same religion, of the same colour, or wherever 
«lso tho lino may happen to be drawn— is it not very largely Iroo 
of all nations at a singe of thoir culture veiy fur advanced beyond 
the Gcrmiuis of Ariovistus P It was only late in tJie last century 
that it began to strike modem Europeans that there was any 
ahamo in robberies committed on black men. This was sitnply 
tlie samo doctriue, only with the arra nf tho tribe extended so 
as to take in all Europe, all Cbristcndoiu, or whatever the limit 
was held to 1 k>. It is foolish in a man Hko M. ZclltT, ^ ho can 
write sense when be chooses, to write in this silly sort of way, which 
can do nothing but provoko an endless tu yiunnte. Then A. Zidicr 
miea on to tell ua that CJennaus in all ages havo made war only 
for the stiko of gain, while Franco alone makes wars for ideas, 
whether in the days of the Crusades or in later times. Yet we 
think that we have heaid of 'sacked towns where the cry of vitle 
^agn^ wne heard as loudly ns any Teutonic equivalent ; and as 
ibr making wars for ideas, the Germans might perhaps answer 
that the results of such warfare are themsehes apt tu be scnio- 
wbat ideal. Those who now fill the Frofesaor’a chair at 8trai=*burg 
might perhaps mmind M. Zeller that, though tliere was much 
talk, much lighting for the idea of tho liberation of Vcnico in 
itself, in its practical, and not its ideal, shape, 
came only from quite^ another quorter in 1 866 . W'o uro quite 
ready to see German history treated irom a French as well as from 
a Genmui or English point of view ; but M. Zeller should really 
remembor that nothing whatever is piMved as to the rights and 
wrongs of disputes between one nation and another by simply 
ahowing that all have gone through the same stages, and that 
some nations have gone through them curlier than others. 

The Introduction is followed by a ninp^ and, w'heu it conics to 
drawing a map, tho higher of M. Zeller^s two cliariiclcrH prevails 
over tho lower ; we get more of the scholar and less ot the angry 
partisan. \Vo sajr more and less, bocauso it is as easy to turn n map 
into an engine of polemics as anything else ; .still the process of 
making a map is in itself u scientific one: it can hardly be done 
without some thought, some attempt at accurate reproRentation ; it 
cannot, as on introduction may, sink into a mere outpouring of 
Angry words. M. Zeller gives us what he vxdU Carte do TAlle- 
maguo physique,*’ where we have nothing to say against the way 
in which the rivers and mountains are laid down, tliough we 
might DOW and then make a gentle murmur as to the place.') occu- 
pied by some of tho names. Scandiuavie,” fur instance, sh«.mld 
aurely not come south of the Eider; nor do we quite iindcratund 
4ibout ^^AllemagneUccidcntale,” something distinguished between 
both Haute’’ and^'* Basso,” tho letters making up tho name of 
which creep up the right bank of the Khino in a very Femarkablu vT.y. 
Then, on me other side, we hare the letters of thonamo ** France” 
Arranged in a sort of bntkon semicircle ; the R tlie II, and the A 
eeem to keep dangerously uciur to the Bolgiau frontier ; the N gets 
Aast of the Vosges, but, naif it did not find itself at homo there, 
the C and the E turn away with a sudden anglo in a south- 
easterly diroctioD. Wo are comforted however by finding the 
name liowyogne^vee may add prhaU-ly that vague rumours are 
afloat that, by the use of u sliojig geograpbiiul telescope, im 
eleventh Burgundy has lately been brought to light— tk.t down in 
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the reg^ of tho Saone and the Doubs : we ahould have had 
nothing to say against M. Zeller if he had carried it further to* 
the east. But all these tilings are trifles ; there is nothing of any 
moment to snv against M. Zdler’s map, nor yet against the map 
later on in the nook which is hcadea ^‘Oarte de la Germaoie 
ancieiiDo.” To bo sure we again get Scandinavie ” coming down 
into Saxonia TroMalhania and in the eastern part of the mayn the 
“race finiioiso” and the race slave” seem to divide tilings amng 
thorn ill a way which leaves hardly any room for our old friemb 
tho Lithuanians and Old-Prussions. Wo must say, once for all, 
that wo cannot have the last bison or the last verb in — mi put 
u|)on by any miui, French, German, Russian, or anything else. 
But throughout it is not for anything ns to the mere statement of 
facts that we have to find fault with M. Zeller; it is the way of 
putting thoin, the inferences he makes from them, and the utterly 
iiTLtlovnnt matter which he drags in, which forms tiie ground of 
our quarrel against him. Whnt, for instance, is proved by bring- 
ing together a groat number of instances toshowtoat the Germans ' 
are called by dilForent uaiiies niiionj; dUTerent nations.^ M. Zeller 
points out this undoubted truth with an air of triumph ; we see 
xioibing in it but a fact common to tho Gormans with many 
other nations. To trace out the different historical causes why a 
people call themselves by one name, while their neighbours very 
frequently call iliem by iinother, is often most curiouriy iustruetive 
as a maltitr of history, but it really proves nothing for or against any 
of the nations conceriu^d. Wo confess that we are rather pleased 
than otherwi.'O) when tho Briton cidls us a ^on, and when the 
Flnglishman beyond the Oceim calls us a Britisher. It is quite 
certain that the (iemuins are at this day, and have been for a long 
timo past, called by four or live diO'ereiiL names, while tho French 
are every w hero railed by sonic form of tho naiiio which they give 
themselves. But wo do not exactly see in wlmt way this is to tho 
discredit of the Germans, and it is quite possible tliat tho argu- 
ment might be turiiiMl tho other way. Why is the greater part of 
Gaul now called France P Because tho Duchy of fnince has step 
by step swallowed up moat of its neighbours. By this process tho 
namo of a part has been trimsfcrrcd to tho whole. Bui the names 
Gannanif dJeidachen, Alletnands, and the Slavonic name meaning 
dumb, which wc hod rather not tako on ourselves to spell, are at 
least names, whatever they mean, which are meant to describe 
tho whole nation ; nobody speaks of Germany as Prussia,” 

« Austria,” or " Saxony,’^ in the somo way iii which we do 
fipealc of tho more part of Gaul as France.” 

In tho department of ethnology proper M. Zeller does not strike 
us ns strong. Or perhaps he is only anxious to make out 
barbarous Germans to bo Ui4 barbarous as possible by mixing them * ^ 
up with all tnaiincr of uncouth nations to the oast of them. To 
bo sure vru have in somo sort brought this upon our own heads. 
Jornnndes and Grimm have identified Goths and Getas; so it is 
perhaps to be borne in patience if hL Zoller goes on some- 
what fhrlber in the saiuo path. Still tbia game also may be 
played on two (>idi;s. If later Greek writers speak of Goths and 
other Teutonic nations as Scythians, Dion Cassius, constantly 
spooks of tho Germans as a whole os Celts. Such a lack of dis- 
cernment on the piurt of a Homan Senator and Consul must be not 
a little grievous to M. Zoller ; for our own parts we can stand 
being called anything, except per^ps Semi-Saxons. ' And a feel- 
ing of neighbourhood, if not of kindred, makos us crave of Af, 
Zeller that ho will not write A7fi»^s when wo guess that he 
means Cumry, And, if Lord Sirangford were etui among us, 
ho would ^ huvo something to soy about rash identifications of 
Omry with Cimhri, CVmmenVms, and what not. But the 
Kifnrys are perliiips only an extension in a Celtic direction of the 
tendency whi( '1 troubles M. Zeller — or his printer — like every- 
body else, nr everybody elsc’s printer, who writes about 
Teutonic matters in the French tongue. Wo have often and in 
vain tried to find out why it is that no Frenchman or French- 
speaking perstm, from tho time of Domesday onward, has ever been 
able rightly to copy any I'eiitonic word, German, English, or 
Scandinavian, even though it be set before him printed in Roman 
letters. We are used to ” Williams Pitt” and the Wighs ” ; 
wo now, by an opporite process to tho latter, get the vmergM 
nearly, if not quite, every timo that it is spoken ol; to say nothing of 
** llerminn (guerricr),” which looks like a jumble of the two m'al 
explanations of the name of Arniinius. Words are written in so 
many ways that we cannot dogmatically assert that SerHMa or i 
Jierzog may not, in some time or place, have been written 

but it is, to say the least, nu odd form to pick out And it*^ 
is going beyond the bounds of bad spoiling when U. Zeller tolls 
U3 how certain people, by n ceremony in the Assembly, form^y 
cut themselves off from all relations with their or with 

the tribe in general 

Ci>fl inBllieiircux ou era iifdomptsblcs robolles sent prmcrits rriHiA dels 
flodi'tft. imuraulvia par clli*. 11a w ramemblent qaelaocfoia par sons 

Ic iioiu do varsng (e'friy), d*ouf hap (^hora In lei), rondeniffuem Dour ffusna 
ii In duvietd ct ajouf* iit au dvaunlre general. aw™ 

We of course fuel fifitered at seeing the modem form 

outlaw earned back into such early times, but V. ZeDer 
fancy that waty and the JVarangimw have anything to do with 
one another P This is really tho nearest approach to a ntoanlng 
which his words suggest to iis. * 

Against the greater part of tho narrative as a nana#IEV6 
have very little to say; it is a giiod enough account dvKto 
microns apd invasion, and of the general Mmovingiim history 
in GauL It w almost wholly the colouring against which we ** 
proti'st throughout. But when be gets into Italy he is less lucky ; 
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it is bettst to leave Tbeodoiic alone than to slur him orer, and we i 
should gveatlj like to have a reference for the following account 
of Odeaoer with which M. Zeller favours us 

Mattre alom de Boine* U anwmee au 91**17 prnti !$ iHr§ d$ nd 
4r/toff>« des torree pour ka Riena, et il Ini ordonin* de renvoyer a Censtanti- 
xiopie lea inaignea ue rompiratVOcddent deciddment reriverad. La Germania | 
du dehors et coUe du dedana avaient vaincu ; par violence et par trahiaoDi ! 
^Ilea avaient iduaai 1 I'ompire romain ii*cxi8tait (diis ; lea barbarca pouvaleat 
ee donner la main on ae battru aar )ea ralnes. 

Aftor this, on the principle that ** de minimis non curat lex/* we are 
not inelini^ to be hard on M. Zollcr, especially as he is so civil 
to us here In our island, for quartering Winfritli, ci/iaa BoniCaco, in 
Essex instead of Wessex, and fur further Uigh-Butching him into 

Zeller has clenriy rend the original writers and worked at 
them ; he bus also clearly rend his WaitSi and he has understood him 
wbenover it was not inconvenient ; in short, if M. Zeller had been 
inspired by something better than the wildest frenzy of political 
hatr^. he might have written something worth reading about the 
time tnat he has taken in hand. It is a time which it is well to 
have looked at from the Frencli point of view as well as from the 
Komao, German, English, or any other. But the way to do so is 
not to write a libel on a whole nation and all that it has done for 
nineteen hundred years. 

We will wind up with an extract from M. Zeller’s Inst page, 
which wo could quite well understand in a mere vulgar chatterer, 
liut which is astounding in one who knows perfectly well that 
Charles the Great did not reign nt Paris. lie has spoken of the 
Boman coronation, and adds thcHO words : — 

Mhis cette ceuvre dp! 1 dm^rc ri pcut-ctro chimdrfqnc de ra vie appartlcnt 
moiiis beetle pdriode c|u*k la sniviinto. au nioins pour ThiMtoirc de rAlleniagiie. 
Millie, en eftet, on R*atfaisRant Idtiitut sur lui-meine, p:ir(*e qn'il n'dtait pt^int 
viable, cet dtablissoinfiit politique n'lidit ]K)%)ili1e en Allcmftjg:nc la creation 
net empire germanique qui fiit un long et ambitkux plngiat de Teinpire 
oarloviiigien, eorome aiijourcl'liui le neo^t'mpire alloiiiand quo nous voyons 
sc rclcvcr a la tin da x'ix^* riocIp, ent iui plagiat, funeste pour rKurope, de 
I'ruipirc iiapoldoDieti deux foia tombd en France. 


WHERE IS OUR COAL?* 

A FEW years ago, discussions as to how much coal was 
to be found, and how long it was likely to last, in this or 
that country, were mailer of interest only to a limited clique of 
gcologints or to a few mining capitalists and statisticians. The 
progress of events has now, somewhat abruptly, enlarged the 
cirde of those for whom auch questions have a meaning and a 
value. We shall indeed hardly lind any householder, rich or 
poor, who, when called norm to pay for his domestic or his ong^e 
■^rorJ, docs not ponder on tne amazing price of that necessary of Ufe, 
and marvel what on earth — or rather under tbo earth-T^bas become 
of those stores of fossil* fhei which Vre u8‘ad to hear, in England at | 
least, called practically inexhaustible. When Sir William Arm- 
strong in 1 863, at Newcastle, announced his fear of the rapid ! 
•exhaustion of the Northern conl-iield, it was not without (tood 
evidence contributed by local authorities ns ^ to the qmuitiUes 
already made away with and the quantities still available. But 
for years before his warning tlio extent of tho coal-producing 
power of that district had been moro accurately gauged than that 
of any other of our numerous British. coal-lields. Nor were there 
wantmg experienced mine-agents to put forward their estimates that, 
at tho then moderate rate of consuniptiou — less than half what it 
now has risen to— a period of from 350 to 360 years would exhaust 
the wholerogion. I^lr. Hull, collecting into oue.focua alUhe mati^rials ' 
which he could obtain, some of which as a Government surveyor 
lie vouched for by his personal examination, ventured in 1 860 to 
ublish not only a description of the features of each separate 
istrict, but a calculation of the actual tonn^e, from which it 
resulted that a sum-total, for the United Kiugdom, of 791843 
millions of tons of coal iveire stated to exist in rosorve. This 
amount would, at the then rnto of consumption, sullice f«ir about 
one thousand years. But an imcomfortablo suspicion haunted 
the author that the quantity raised per annum had been doubled 
every twenty yean ; and that if this galloping consumption wero 
to be continue, the whole stock of the entire county would be 
floished off in 172 years. Whether or not this p^irticular hypo- 
thesis as to tho rate of the unmistakably increasiug drain on our 
resources was well founded is quite open to doubt ; but, in order 
to got rid of tbe depressing ellbct of such an inference, we must 
ov^um it either by showing that the progression is really more 
moderate, or that the total amount in store in tbe depths *of the 
rocks is greater than had been allowed: or, again, both theso 
debateablo condumons might be a good deal modified. This, in 
fact, is what has been done by the Royal Commission on Coal, 
which latelv published a Report giving the principal results of its 
labou^ The annual increase in tho quantity luiMjd would appear 
to be betwm two and a half and three miiUous of tons ; but the 
quantity upon which we have to draw is, according to the 
Commissioners, nearly double of tho estimate of Mr. Hull, being 
no ISM than 146,480 millions of tons, within workable distance 
from the suriWee. ' 

Our author has now published a third edition of his work, no 
longer an unpmtending little book giving in the main his own 
conclusions, but a bulky volume, in all the glory of numerous maps 

. * By Hull, MA., F.RA 
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Ha diowB^S^ly enough low the discrepancy between the two 
estimates arises— namely, in part fiom the OomtniaaioBen having 
elected to include a numl^r of coal-seams thinner than he believes 
ought to be considered woikable ; and, secondly, from their adding 
an enormous area, which, being concealed under newer fonnetioni, 
must remain matter of much uncertainty untU actually explored. 
Several indeed of these gentlemen appear to have been firea vdth 
a patriotic ardour to make the most of the several districts on 
which they had to report; and one of their number is even 
Mnguino enough to sugj^t that a large tract beneath the German 
Ocean may be worked through tbe instrumontality of shafts to be 
put down iniles away from land in tho midst of those stormy 
waters. It is difficult to resist the improssion that some of the 
reporters may, in making up their liberal totals, unconactoualy have 
felt, as it is natural for coalowners to feel, that such an abundance 
of fuel in reserve would operate as an argument against any future 
interferonco with the export trade, which, to the chagrin of some 
of our home consumers, now amounts to above twelve millions of 
tons per annum. In the estimates now before us we have the 
largur figures of the CoznmisiiioneTs, somewhat reduced by the 
author's deduction for the thinner seams. 

The first part of the work treats of coal very generally, and a 
variety of peoples and tongues are brought into play with reference 
to the early history and the names of the matorud in question ; 
but it is scarcely creditable that amid such a blaze of unguiatio 
uretension tho pages should be spotted with so many inaocurades. 
Tho well-known passage of Theophrastus is very unliterally 
rendered, and tho quoted terms XilAvc ^ec) di^Opaxoc# tmd aafidrep 
01 ttVPpaci;? (sfo), aro almost as shaky Urook as Ki^ou (m) and 
Kara Denghoz are wonderful Turkish. In the same way of mis- 
spelling foreign words and names, we road further on of the 
valley of tho Ithur for Ruhr, and of tho basin of the Flauenschew 
Grundrs. But these blunders in words, with such expressions as 
** tracts (ric) of marine worms,’' and even the describing of certain 
phenomena as on the Southern, instead of the Northern, side of 
the Welsh coal-field, are venial in comparison with startling 
errors in those very quantides on which the estimates pretending 
to scientific accuracy are founded. Wo are told that the pro- 
duction of Scotland, which in 1859 was 10,300,000 tons, in the 
year 18^0 was no less than 21.273,000 tons; whilst^ accordingto 
the official returns of Mr. R. Hunt, published by Government, we 
find it was actusllv 14,900,000. Ine amount raised in France 
for 1870 it stated, p. 416, to be 6,550,^0 tons; whereas we 
read at p. 333 that the field of St. £ttenno alone yields six 
millions ^r annum, and tbe published statistics show for the 
whole of France a total of thirteen millions. Hie annual pro- 
duction of the Fi^rest of Dean is set down at coo, 000 tons^ w£u.jt 
the official returns give for the same year, 1570, tons. 

Again, we read that the number of iron frumaces In mast in South 
Wales in 1 870 was, in the bituminous coal district 4$, and tbe 
quantity of pig-ixon made 500,950 tons; bat the same authority 
— Mr. Hunt, F.K.S. — spefilijing the details^ gives the number of 
furnaces as 105, and the production of pig-iron almost tbe double 
of what the author has stated. It is inseparable from tiie nature 
of many of the estimates of the vast quantities which aro brought 
under our notice that no high degree of exactness should be 
attained, but it u inexcusable that such mis-statements sboold 
occnir among the figures which confiding readers may take for 
the basis of calculation and comparison. 

In his later chapters, on the temperature of deep workings and 
on tho duration of the coal-iicldH, Mr. Hull has brought forwa^ 
a number of important observations coiitributi'd by venous colliery 
viewers, and has rationally examined the subject with the aid of 
the fuller light which has been thrown upon it by further and 
deei>er operations, and by the views of several authors who have 
also been quoted by the Royal Commission • But wo behove that iu 
drawing parallels between our own country and others, sufficient 
stress has not been laid upon the fact that our great commercial 
success, so far as it depends on our stores 01 coal, has been 
attained by the enormous amount we have been able to raise, 
good iu quality, and low in price. Compare Belgium, France, 
and Germany in this respect with Great Britain, and you have a 
sufficient illustration of the great natural advantages which our 
'manufacturers have enjoyed. But when wo once nave to work, 
in any large proportion, deeper and thinner and dirtier scams, 
and can only put them on the pit-bank at a higher price than 
heretofore, we must lose our former vantage ground, if only other 
nations can so far economize their resources as to m less afiected 
by the same evils. It is thus not moro quanti^ in reserve nor 
rate of consumption that has to be taken into account, and it now 
becomes too evident that other agencies are at work, the potency of 
which was before last year not fuUy appreciated. Toe coal is 
abundantly proved to exist in such quanuty as to supply tbe in- 
creasing demand with easo, and yet we aro all suneriog from 
famine prices, which in certain branches of industry are almost 
prohibitory. Henl^ of coal is at hand in our pits, but 
a year of unexaripled inflation of the iron trade has sufficed 
to cause such a pressure upon the insufficient amount raised 
to tho surface as to induce purchasers to give twice or 
three times the prices to whirn we had been accustomed. 
The colliers, participating In the prosperity of the trade by the 
high wages they receive, insist on limiting the out-put by 
working less and less. Wo have it on tht? best authority that in 
Northern districts a pitman eaivis with 6f hours* work from 8 a 
to I os. In the Midland districts meu are obtaining wages which 
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them I co^. OT 2004 a-yoor ; and in the jiart of South Walee 
vhete a jrigantic atriko ia liducjii}? to misery a population 
hwoni the cirolo of their own families, the colliers have been 
flemntf an average of joa. to 365. a*week, and at the steam-- 
coal collieries to 40s. ^ Liheral as are such wa^s far mere 
pick- work, in wnipariaon with the modest income's or Industrious 
clerks, young officers of the army and navy, curates, and a hwt 
of otiicrs who contrive by thrift to keep UiemMdves and faioiUes 
in a re>peotable position, no one would grudge them to the pit- 
iiif*n did they but se^k to do their btist. But when we find them 
only intent on shortening their hours, spending all that they get, 
nnd with tlioir Unions and A inalgai nations ” iiitorfcring at every 
turn with the masters, detenuiuKl to exclude others from working, 
and to limit the out-put according to their own sweet will, the 
condition of things beci'ines simply inu>lenible. It happened to 
us not long since, on cros^itig a river in the North, that, asking 
tlia meaning of an unuMiol crowd of pleosuro btuits, wo learnt 
Unit tllCJ Ih/lOUj^Cd tv the |»Uiucn of tlui tjcd^^Jihoiirin^ collutty^ 
who were pleased to pass their afionioiius in the hai^niless 
pRsUiuo of sailing and fi.?hing. Who -were the owners of the 
wager-boats ekimmiug the stream ? The pitineii. Tt was here 
like the old story of the .\Iarrmis of Oarnbas. Who were the 
dwellers in the ueiit cottages pleasantly ranged near the shore ? 
The pitmen; paying in some cuises a nominal rent, in others having 
them free. Vor whom those spacious school-rooms? For the 
pitmen's children to frequent free of charge. Who were they 
that composed the dense mob thronging the railway atiitiona 
whenever th<*ro was it) bo a pU;afiure tri]), or a raco, or a launch, 
or a swimming mutch? The pitmen. Wc lut\e too long been 
accustomed to regard this cl.'iss tnun a-'^uiitimontal point of view 
as ill-used iiinocvxits, ground to tlio eiirth under hanl ta.'^k- 
uiasters. And when wc now Hnd tliem, under the Icader-bip of 
paid agitators, striving agiiinst the established principles of 
political economy, and soouing by aid of atxHurdly exaggerated 
prices to limit the supply of wfiat we know to" exi^t in rich 
abuudatice, wo con no longer rejoice in the high wages that 
engender such liceuse. And if they lunintaiu the determination, by 
unduly consulting their own ease, to pinch the whole community, 
and jeopardize the commercial prosperity of the whole country, 
they may be assured that they will rouse the adverse opinion of 
all Vight-minded men in the country. 


LtllKE'S HISTORY OV SCULPTURE * 
rillirShook is bolter worth the pains bestowed upon it by the 
•L translator than the diiinial platitudes of iierr Oriiuiu'e /.t/fi of 
Michael Angelo^ to vrkit-h tho same name (vre know not whether 
male or female j was altixcd. AVe »»liall indo<jd presently hiue to 
indicate heavy doductioiia from our praise, yet th»'sie ivv*» hand- 
some \olunieS may be ncci^pti-d as tilling for the tinio a seriousi gap 
an tho library of the I'tiigli^h Htudent q|' art, and an cotitainiiig 
materials of lalue for some writer Ixd t or quali tied deal with 

the subject. The book in also handsomely illuNtratod, and although 
woodcuts,- un 1 os.H ha'idlod with tar groatiT skill than is lions 
generally ahown, let nil tho tiiior oliiiherila of sculpturo escape*, 
yot, if simply looked on diiigram^, limy carry the readcj’-s mind 
with them tOToiigh the. othorwifto tedious dclafis of imrrative, and 
form at least a kiud of pictori:il index, pointing out where be 
should look fur inatlers of snh n ^l. The tran.datur 9 work, so far 
rui wu con judge without referring to the original, Imsbeon executed 
with cure and cleurne-K. Nttlliinu, indeed, cun impart livcrmea.M 
to so characteriaiicjilly 'IVutuuir. and Ik avy a writer iw the h-oriUHl 
Ih'ofcasor; hut wo fed little doubt that ho is cousid'.'rably more 
readable in this verrion than in tin* original. A few misspelt 
mimeB (IVjitUous, Kpigou-.e, lVe 5 'li|ip, and tho like) should las 
corrected in a aocoiul is-ue; and a pMpU xing iiiterclmugc of tho 
prcsMmt with the post tense, in di'rrnbing mailers lying wholly in 
the past, should ho avoide.tl. Seriiptilous lidelity to the dictiou of 
the original, it Blmuld never be Ibrgtiltei!, is no virtue in trans- 
lating Ueruiun pro^o. 

The work begins with Ihr^e chajitorai which, in the brief qmce 
of sixty page*, dispose of the whol.) sculpture, of India, £)gypt, 
and Atda, together withnn ii.troduclory chapter ou tho theory and 
development of thu art. I’liis Introduction is in that stylo which 
lays claims to the title of “ nhikisophicsil." Groal principles and 
high-aoimding general pliniNes urf in the field throughout, and, 
in many other Oennan work.*, iliis .«tyle is so cousi.ncntJy sus- 
tained that tho «*ttdcr, if incxpiTlrnccd, will at Qr^t be apt to say, 

How deep and thorougli is this treatment compared with tlie 
auperficiality of the French, or iln» irregular handliug of such a 
suDioct conamon in Fnglhli wriiingl ** The diflcreiu*e beiwoen 
arciiitecture and sculpture, we r-ad, is the nuhievl of their works. 
While Whitoctiire exhibits in it » just harmony tho bemitiful in 
inorganic nature, scalpturc has nu other aim than the complete 
physical rapresentation of the auiuiat*) and organic form ** ; and s<» 
on, through many wwll-lmlnnced pa.ngrapha, in which the author 
describes tho difterent modim of sculp tu it-— the group, the relief, 
&c.- points out tho aim of Christian art aa compared with 
clasrieitl, and winds wp with tho iwiuil lhauksgivingtothat revival 
of the aniiauo through which “the pl.i^tic m-t bv strict discipline 
rocovored her hcaluifulness,” until, having nJw “investeathe 

• /iivtorg of Sculgiure tAe Karfiejit to the Yvpjrenf Time Bv 
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oxaet impress of the individual character with the breath of* the 
ideal and the h.i perishable," we leani, with a very iwreesble seeae 
of surprise, tliui she has " aUaiiKKi her aim of mani msting la finite 
forms the presence of the Infinite." 

Far be it frt>m ns to imply that this style of disqnisitioo, upon 
which the authority of Goethe and Schiller is supposed^ in some 
quarters to have set on eternal sanction, is without meanii^ to the 
writers, or may not convey to readers of a certain class ideas of 
real value. But wo iiuist own to a strong conviction that ibis 
general Irealmcnt of a subject so fall of indivlduaiity and teehidcal 
elements as art is a vory perilous thing, and, except in tho atrongcat 
hands, sure to lead to nothing but hlghfiyitig emptiness. It waa 
so, ti»o often, in the ciise of oue^ at least of the two neat poets 
whom wi) have named ; Goethe's crilicisms on iiidividual works 
of art making a wretched contrast to his eloquent doguiadsiii on 
first prineijdes. AV licit a display of llie feeblest convenlioiiuiitiits 
on pniuLiug is made in his Italian Jminwy / AVhat iin exhibition 
of pomposity imd inappri«cialivene&s do we find in his relations to 
BpetLoven wd Mendelssohn ! Jir. Lilble l8 by SO DieSBS ft up 

of genius, or (os we should infer from this book) of taste ; hence 
tlie result, where these qualities are required from a hiatoriiiii of 
art, is tame and unsatisfactory. But taste and vivid feeling for art 
as art are gifts so rarely found umnnipit Dr. Liibke’s compatriots 
that their absence from' Gcnnan criticism must be reiidily con- 
doned. AVhat might, however, have been remedied is the igno- 
rance which w'e trace even where in regard to the technical side 
of the writer's subject. Ili.s reinaj'ks on drapery, on low mid high 
relief, and tho like, are thoroughly vague and empty when btripped 
of those ample folds in which the professorial style rejoices; they 
bear no relation to the actuid necet:.sifies under which the sculptor 
works; they give the road»T no definite or useful rules of judg- 
lueiit A greater continst bet wtfn modest taste and knowledge 
and this pstfudo-philf>sophio prelcutioiisncss cannot be found than 
by comparing Sir 0 . T'a^^l lake's b'ssay on the FIgia Friczu with 
these pi)rtions of Dr. Lubke’s perlbriniiiice. 

The history open-, as wo have said, with a brief sketch of 
Asiatic and Ejjyptian art. This is fairly executed, although the 
spare allotted is inbufilci^mt to trace more than an outline, espe- 
cially as the races reviewed have beorj prociseJy those amongst 
whom tho ‘‘plastic art,'* so far as they could carry it, ha» booii 
more fortilo than amungrit any uthcTS, the Greeks perhaps (^)«rcpti*d. 
Dr. Llibke's plan of hegiuiiing ei«:h school with a phijosi phical 
Rkrteh, iutonued to place the art to be reviewed in relation with 
the history of tho race and the feelings of the period, has also 
wiisted some pages. Such sunimmries may be of uso to uundncated 
readers ; the edneated will know the al)f>olute iuipossibilily of rc- 
clriiig within h few paragraplis iho circumstances which governed 
the Jaeratic art of Egypt, or which rendered possible the sculpture of 
tlie I'lirthvuoD. ( rrectc art conies next ; and beru the author, following 
a vast number of Ciiivt'ul inveMligotors, to whose merits he. docs just 
and candid honour, has given a T*‘ully valuablo condensation of tho 
little -which, unhappily, is all that ciui now bn roeovcreil. IWsiiig 
from gcneialities, no reviews with somo skill the TIellonic schools, 
claiming for them in nil subitanlial points an independent and 
“ auiochthoiiic '* development, and confining any impulso from the 
bkist, perhaps a little too strictly, to siDijuu technical elements. 
Greek ticulpture is hero divided into four main periods ; — from iu 
obscure beginnitig.8 to INiidias ; thenco to the end of the I’elo- 
ponnosion w'ar: then the brilliant and fertile ago down lv> Alex- 
luidcr’s death ; lastly to the Boman conquest of Hellas. The after 
sduiol, down to the transfer of central govonunent to C'onstan- 
tinople, is dealt with under the hc.vd of Italian sculpture. 
Wn regard this IIS tho nitf^t sucressTul portion of the book; tho 
ilistcrimi native criticism, it oot m.irked by geuins,isafair summary 
of established opinion, and few persons would not find it an 
advantage to have such a munual in their ineiuories when ex- 
ploring the scattered fragments of that glorious art through tho 
weariness of gallerios imd museums. Only here we must regret 
that Dr. Lubke’s zeal has led him, in common with most who have 
written ou this attractive subject, into giving an appearance of 
knowledge upon it fur which we have in truth no adequate 
Uiiiterials. This is that spurious “ thoroughness" which, highly 
AS we honour the real thing, is the curse of the modem German 
literary mind. To judge by the detailed critieism on the style of 
'tho groat Greek mabinrs and schools which this and similar books 
present, one would think that we were reading about this ycar’a 
Fxhibitioii, with pleuliful and authentic examples of every artist 
before ixs. But what ate the fuels ? We have literally (taking na 
one work every collected gi'oup) not above rix example i throughout 
the wdiole range of geuuiiie Grtn^k sciilptura to which we cau with 
certainly ascribe tho sculptor's name. Among those only one 
ratod by the anrdents in the first class is found, although in this, 
cose it U, happilv, the greatest of them all. Even the lik of niar- 
bios <*ertaiiily heloumng to the four periods 8i>ediied by Dr. l^ubke 
is excossiveiy small ; beyond our Museum, which coutHiiis in- 
comparably the largest number, three rooms as large na the Eigiik 
room would, we believe, lodge them all. Tho vast iii.vji>rity of 
antique sculptures ore copies of no assignable date, and generally 
of no assignable value in referent to their lost originals. I{ow 
then, it may be asked, have wo ibis and so many other eli.bonito 
histories of Greek sculpture? The sad truth is that the bulk 
of these hooks, except!^ their catalogue^ of names and subjeots, 
is theoretiesL The criticbnis of the ancient world, ^mprifdug 
notices by men of tho most different ages and powers of judgment^ 
supply one port^; the writers, anxious to fill up Uiek wretchedly 
defective material, quote them all as authorities, PUoy’s roniarlm 
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fllgariiig' on fiaino level with a notice by Plaioi jnat aa Mr. 
Buclde puts Thueydidea and Zonaraai or the like, on an oq^ality 
M hutorical Witneifscia. Another part ia euppliod by the copiea 
iu 8 t nientjoned. A prirticulor Aphrodite, let ua nay, praiHod, not 
by Romami— whom, on art, we find little above intolli^ont 
1 urka—but by tbo Gm^ks theiust^lvos a» divine, ia conjectiir- 
ally^ identifidd bv a tiny outline ujion a coin. Statuea pre- 
eenting^ the attitude thus identified' are then aveumed (o 
bo copies of the ordinal; the ineoluhlo question, how near 
the copy ia to the original, is tacitly dropped, and forthwith 
the ataliiu tigiires in the pag(>i before iie as the work of Pra&itelea 
or Scoppa. We do not efeuy that in thia proreae of identification 
there le much of inten^st and of value, ft does bring ue nearer 
to a lost mostorpiecc. Dut that insoluble question, mar ? 
18 preciwjly the only uno wiiich ib of vital moment. The rest 
la Archivo' logjrj ii 19 WcwrjTj It lo uut orti Wtj will give fill 

example in which the cxieteuco of an original enables ua nt 
once to test how wretched are the data' upon^ which the 
bulk of criticism on the tjlreek sculptors rests. Siqiposo Ttof- 
, faelle’s " Sun Sisto " were known to us only by such versions of 
it as we may all hiivo seen in a cottiige woodcut or a Chrisluiaa 
card. Wo might h^arn thus the subject of the picture, and some- 
thing of the colour and the arrangement. Put the approach which 
we should thus make to the real maltor— the supreojo beauty and 
majesty of the picture — would be Hinall almost to infinity ; and 
our criticism of the work would be meagre and conjccluntl in pro- 
portion. Yet this is a more favourable example than (ireek sculp- 
ture! can afford; our primary identification of tho oiiginal mid the 
copy being here assumed as beyond question. 

viTlh the sculpture of the middle rtg»'8 wc outer a field w’hero 
the historian's task bffromes very diJlereiit. Sovernl centuries pass 
befiire the art disengage.^ itstdf from arch iteclii nil exigencies and 
from its employment' wnlh painting, in ab.^oluie deference to 
the prnciical purjxtses of religious edificatlou. And until this 
period has passed there could be little place for that expresNion of 
individual iceling and thought which of the very essence of tho 
fine art.«. Individuality, no doubt, was silently at Tvork thi'oughuut, 
and tmuiy a pidor or MuIpUtr Itifudm may hate put his btist into 
his vrorh, and animated his scholars with all the cnexgy or 
ambition of a Titian or a Michael Ang« lo; only the bounds set 
by the age could not be overleapt. br. Lubke lins taken great 
pains with this portion of his work, and has collected many long- 
obscured indication.') of the early workmen and their ways. Yet, 
cx**cpt as a piece of hi.st«)ry, wo think most readers will find his 
paiiont enamoration of thu'Gorriiaii nod Italian early schools teiy 
tctlioiis. Thu circle of Simlptnral subjects wa.<« inctitably small, ana, 
aiLlioiigh points of gi'eat merit may bo discerned here aud 
there. }et wo must own at the end* that m<'diteval sculpture 
wHi* througtiout sadly inferior to the architecture which it 
ilecurated. Excepting, of course (though nut to the degree 
which some recent admirers require), the famous Italians of the 
llcnui^stirice before 1500, there is a1.«o this great drav/bac'k 
from our interest in these early naif «arti.<ds, that their art came 
to n\j climax of perfoctiou, hut from the fourtocuth century 
onwards really died away into aHVcliitLon In France aud England, 
int<' indcscri&iblis ugliness in Germany. Medimval sculpture 
geiieraUy nuuiiids 0110 of Goethes saying in the old German 
pii ture. gallery at (bdogne ; “ I see tho tlowers, but where is tho 
KuitP" J)r. Liihke's labours iu this field deserve our gratitude ; 
hut tlm woi'k of really sifting nnd arranging the uiedimval 
sculpture, so ft.r the woik is desirable, can haidly be iicrformod i 
until niiicb more trouble bos been given t</ tho sulJject, and until I 
tho materials are aL:o much more completely fi.'sHomblod. Evou | 
parts of Italy have been little exHUiined ; S^iu, we suppose the | 
richost niitie, is almost wholly passed over in this liiatory — an 
iminen.'iie dciluclion from Its claims to thproughness. 

Tho rest of the ri*oressor’H w'ork wo can but brieily notice. 
In regard to the Italians of the great ago hia account, 
resting again on those antecedent labours wilhont which 110 one 
mail, however diligent, cun hope to suoccod in such nn encyclopa?dic 
task, is pretty full ; altbongh wo cannot say that his criticisms on 
Michael Angelo strike us as of any viduc. Coming to later times, 
tbo author is again oppressed by the multitude of sculptors of 
vaning orders of merit. Here also a natural, but by uo means 
philosophical, prejudice in favour of his own countrymen becomes 
•curiously prominent — we might say predominant. No Frenchman 
would accept for a moment Dr. Lubko's nieagro history of French 
scttlptiirc ; whilst for Englishmen it is enough to say that Flaxtncm, 
of all uiodem sculptors incompiwably tho most f^rtilo in exquisite 
and appropriate design, is di-smissed in n few lines to make room 
for ihe^ inevitable laudation of Tiiorwaldsen, ivho»o hollow and 
protantious psoudo-antiqunrianisms wo have on a former occasion 
sufficiently exiwsod. But Thorwaldsen worked under very learned 
German influences, and wasted considerablo technical gilts in tho 
Mtempt to ro-embodv legends mosUy lifclees exoopt to the very 
learu^. Could anyihuig be more alien from the spirit of tho 
real Gr^*k art, that absolute expression of tho whme niitional 
luiud and of ave^ one's common interests, than this? Yet we rend 
that ill Th^wiudsen “ the antiquo seemed to revive with new 
glory. ^ n hen we read such a sentence we should be dioi^osed 
toqueriion Ur. Lubke's capacity to write upon sculpture at all, 
did not his Wk conUun many pag«s enUtling him to ihe prfdso of 
having prodmyd n wwk which, with all its faults we may 
still recommend to the English public. 
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MINOB POETS.* 

I T were much to be wislied that the Poet Laureate had a 
monopoly of all Court versification, and was not only allowed, 
but even required, to prosecute any one who ventured to write in 
metre about the Queen or uny member of the Royal FaniSy. 
we would go even further than this, and would give hiof the ex- 
clusive privikge of writing pootiy about any lloyal petaoiiago 
who bos died within these hundred and fifty years, lie alone 
shnuld lament tho lato liiinented. *' Prince Consort; while other 
molancholy bardk who foil courtly disposed should bo forced 
to content tliomaelves with writing dirges on the death Quean 
Annp. After all, there is nothing unreasonable in this. For if 
Alcxmidcr could publish an edict that no one should put him jn 
ft picture but Apelles, wo might suroly allow oiw pcmmous Queen 

to aucct lliiil no one Sliould put her in a poem Ul Mr. Tenny- 
son. No one, except porhnpa th# critics, would be so much a 
gainer by this artHOgninont ns tho Queen ; for she would be free 
from tbosc poetieid oflerings which sro almost didly bestowed on 
her bocau.so them is no one else found good-natured enough to 
accept tbcni. It would seem to be the cose that the more exalted 
any one is the more he is troubled with tho songs of the most con- 
temptible of poets, just as it is the loftiest trees that sound tnost 
with the croakings uf the crows. Tho author of the Brtffhi Spot 
mar Oiborne and other Poems, thinks it nece^aiy to 

inforip tho render of the chief reihion that has induced him to 
make this short poem detormino tho title of the book.'* His 
readers— if, that is to say. bo gets any — will, he may rest 
asfi^urod, ho utterly inditl'ercnt to the title; and when once 
they have satisfied themselves with laughing at his tedions- 
ness, and at his arrogance in bestowing it all on Her Mqjeeto, 
they will not be moved by learning that it has '^obtained the 
Qiieen’a most gracious ot'knowledgmont." The Queen’s state ia 
indeed molancholy in this, that no sooner docs Fate begin to 
shower upon her its blows than all the poets ^gin to anower 
their verses. The ancients believed that whenever a monaich 
had gained tho height of prosperity, then the jealottay of the 
gods would give him a trip. They never, however, added insult 
to injury, nor iniagiTied that in "his fall tho Muses would vent 
their spite by bringmg upon him the worst of veTsiflere. Women 
too often have to mourn over tlie death of a huslisnd and the ill- 
ness of im oldest son; but all of them save one are allowed to 
mourn nl /iie, and are left uupestered hy that consolation which is 
admini^t«red by the help of a rhyming dictionai^. It is most 
unfortunoto too ibr our Sovereigns that Ktnp and Queen ore such 
tempting words for tho poets, and, by the abundance of rhymes that 
can DO ibiind for thorn, ore in thombclves almost equal to an inspi- 
ration from the Muses. Kinp perhaps had beeu almost worn 
threadharo by tho hyinn-aaitars, but Qumt till within the last 
thirty-four years hml been but little worked. In the first poem 
by Glowworm we have it rhyming with “ seen,” been.” 

between," *^horcno," in additiou to ** sheen," which we find in 
the following verso th.at opens the put-mi ; — 

One ('n)vrii alone of liiato 
i'an dti;k a natioirh shiXMi; 

One brow hlone of Monan'hi. great 
Doth IV oar it liko our Queen. 

We think that Her Majesty, troubled ns she is with such non- 
sense Hs this, iJiight share her ancestor's hatred, if not for 
“liaiiitera,” at least for ‘‘Hoits." Wo roust do tho poet the 
justice, to admit that he docs not confine his muse entirely to 
ihe precincts of the Court. In one touching poem he tdis us 
how 

The ai'ppti'-'a ln*.*irt ln'gau ti> 

The fountain ►e.il'd broke out in t^ars. 

It would seem that, while 

liis child of tondiT years 
Lay dying iu a dioiu.'d ruion, 

the sceptic, not merely contvjnt 'with directing him to 

reiioiiiiiio the ented 
IniparU’d iu ihe habhutU achool, 

wrote with chalk upon ‘'the horefaced wall ‘God is nowhere.*" 
Why bo chose chnik to write upon a barefaced wall, whicli we 
pntsuiqe is tho poetical lunnnt'*!' of describing a white-wnshed wall, 
we are not told. Tho child, however, road the sontooce “ Ood-is^ 
no*w-horo *’ with the happiest reault in tho instautanonus conver- 
sion of his infidel father. We only wihh that as rapid and aa 
easy a cure could he found for the poet os for the sceptic. 

Mr. Herbert Randolph, tho author of A'o For, seems to have 
some suspicion that his poema, after all, may not be of tho highest 
order of excelleiico. At all events, ho thinks it needful to stuti.*, 
by wuy of preface, that “ they ore the result of much enforced 
leisure ” ; — 

Leisure D tlie couch of the mind, and to work At leisure is to work when 
lying at full iingtl'. Such work is of iicccsMily unatable and uiiiif|ua 1 , lilliu 
with hanty pvwer and audUeii fccblsueM. Il«rif-siic»x*dae«v which are wholo- 


* The Prtyht Spot near Osborns ffoustt and other Pvetns, Jly Cilww* 
w'Drm. Lotiilou : S^mpflon I>ow & Co. 1S72. 
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faulty arc ta apparent in iitia bonk, to the author* a^ they can bo to any one. 
Violent wrilini; n almait nnnvoidNble by n yuiith who. i«t*icr a courao of 
inoHt fru/id oductttion, lirat tasted of liberty of thou};ht and action ia 
aouthem Italy. 

When Mr. Randolph has published a few more poems he will 
not waste in a preface such a choice conceit as that ** leisure is the 
couch of the mind.” There is many a poet who, if he had g^»t 
hold of such a thought as that, would have soon expanded it into 
a sonnet flow naturally, for instance, might be added and 
poetry its coverlet,” and how with a little thought a dosen con- 
ceits t^ually mtght he invented ! The story is told of an 
old epicure who groaned over the folly of n young fellow wliom 
he saw wasting a fine appetite over a piece of mutton. AVith 
equal reason might an old poet groan over Mr. Kafidolph 
wasting such a fine fancy over a preface. While we are 
icadv to go BO far with the poet as to admit that there is n 
good deal of fceblenoss” and a gi'eat mouy “whole-faults” 
apparent in this book, wo cannot allow that the one is at all 
“ sudden ” or that the others ai-e in any way “ half-succcssos.” 
Tbcie auiy bo enough of “violent writing” in all truth, but 
feeblenesB and violent writing very well go hand in hand together. 
It is something new to find a poet askiiig lor indulgence for hi.*s 
poems on account of the frigldness of his education. AVhat Mr. 
Randolph meai^ by u frigid education we do not pretend to 
know. If we might hazard a*giiesR, we should surmise that his 
whole attention at school had been limited to the composition of 
noiiseuse-vorsos, and that wJicn ha talks of “ liberty of thought 
and action ” he refers to the liberty ho now enjoys of being a.s 
nonsensical ns ever, though not under cnnipiilsion. Wo are aoiry 
to learn troni another part of hiriprciace tlint he does not “intencl 
to give up writing.” Xir. 1 oots, we reineiiibor, in Mr. I)ickeii.s’s 
story, nsfsd to write long letters which no one ever read but 
hiinsel£ We much fear tiiat Mr. Randolph, unless by a long 
course of prose composition he atUiius the niilicult art of writing 
sense, will find that, even if he does not intend to give up writing 
poems, no one else intends to begin reading ihoiii. AVho that 
gets to the second verse on the first page of Ho Far will not 
exclaim, when ho rciuls such folly ns we will now nimte, “It may 
be So Far, but by heavens ! it shall be no further ! 

Wlio Hliapod'CAch liddnsli in nnirelic .titiUts 
To a sting cif U»vc Kiiruyerl tVirth from lids of creain ? 

Doth young L\ivu kerp his muiitli then* much o* iiight«, 
fjly of the tiiitig, nod pav fur drink with dream.- - 
Slow crystals tlie fur sliuwu fair, looml tjuroiuj* the stream ? 

As for Mr. Randolph, if he ic) Urod «f his “ enforced leisure,” and 
aoiiers from the oefects of “ a frigid education,” wo would re- 
spectfully advise him to return from “ southern Italy,” and to seo 
if he can apprentice himself to some Lusiuess where his literary 
tastes might still be gratilied, md when^ at the same time a iittlo 
Mmse might be gradtially cultivated. When a man lias gone t-o 
far as to write aw'iir “ a swift-blown twilight now by dainty ear,” 
“ a sea-plunge is tiiine Itair behind,” “ Moon-maidmi, of thu wild 
fttar distance-tame,” “ the diecked sea’s VC17 beard,” “ blare wind, 
Hare sun, and let the green trees sprout,” and all the rest of it, it is 
high time that ho should be calloa upim, now that ho hn^ jU'quircd 
the art of expre-ssing his mcuTiiug, to see if ho can acquim some 
meaning to express. If happily there should cbaiico to bo a 
vacancy in Mr. Bradshaw’s utlice, wo think that Mr. Randolph 
might get rid of a good deal of nousunso, and at thu same time 
liua his aspirations as a man of letters nut altogether uDbatisiicd, 
if he were for a year or so to hud work there in thu compo.sition 
of the Railway Uuide. To fill up any “ enforced leisure,” he might 
give tho world a inctiical versdou of the alphabetical list of 
steamers. He would bu cerlaiuly more uBcfully t:nipluyed than in 
the coinpositiou of such a song os the following 

TiUiul, blind, • 

(tibti'u riiui 

Xo bird h'liull jtirk, a^rcc ? 

Say, .say 
Sliiill •«lic May 

The Lovc'bird in Life-treo, 

P.vk, perk, 

Slcrpy-ueck, 

The giideu iruits that be ? 

Tho author of Nirom Italia informs us that “ he lately left 
Italy standing statue-likc, tjiumphant, amidst the ruins of 
emjpires, principalitic.^, and powers, temporal, spiritual, and eternal.” 
Without pretending to know whether it is Italy that is temporal, 
spiritual, and eternal, or the i-mpires, principalities, and powers, or 
tiie ruins, we ore glad, nevertheless to learn that he left her in 
such ati upright position, iicr posture is all the more creditablo 
to her as she has only just cumo forth from “ struggles to shako 
off 'the constricting coils of superstition and oppression that 
threatened to strangle her,” in which she had, however, tho 
gratification of knowing that one English poet was “ watching her,” 
After such struggles as thosu she mipht surely have been excused 
if, instead of “ stai'.dJug statue- like,” she had stretched herself on 
that “couch oftliomind ” which Mr. Randolph, who hasalso visited 
Italy, tells us of. Should any other of our pods shortly visit Italy, 
we should be gird to hear that sho bad got a litUc cramped in her 
statue-like position, however triumphant it might be, and had come 
down ti look after a few abuses which, whether t.^mporal or 
apiriitial, scorned dc.stlnpd i;nfortanately to be eternal. Before the 
brigands or the fi'^ods a.ve quite got rid or, we ieiir wc should be more 


fttan resigned to learn that tho one or the other bad eanied off all 
the Eiigliah poets who happened to bo witihln their reach. AVa 
do nut know if we are quite j^d-hearted enough to derire they 
destruction of the poets themselves. It might be sulBeisot if the 
floods swept all Uicir manuscripts down mto the Ad|^tic, or 
tho briganas turned them to some good account ev^ time they 
lighted their pipes or their fire. If evt^r, indeed, it is pleasant 
e terra magnum iilterius »pe( 4 are ki^urem— how doubly pleasant it 
must be when wo know that it is a poet who is xn danger 
on the flood, and that ho bears all nis poems with him*. 
We may justly feel more aggriovod with Italy than with 
any oilier country fur allowing two such poets to escape 
her; for a glorious example was once set in her capital 
of tearing a poet to pieces for his bad verses. How the anther 
of Fiiora Italia and Mr. Randolph escaped while poor Cimm 
was turn to pieces, we can only explain on the^ supposition that 
a “ statue-likn ” position, however triiunphaiit, is not favourablie 
for Aj'tiou. There are indeed certain whitewashors of hum^ity 
who, viudientiiig tho chninctcr of the mob, as others have vindi- 
cated the chfiraclors of Tiberius, Tlciiry VllL, and Robespierre, < 
maintain that it was nut Oinun, but Oinna*s verses, that wer» 
torn to piecL‘ 3 . It wiw only, they go on to Buy, the xndig- 
iiatiun or somo p<mt who feared that his works might justly 
siifitT a like tmatment tliul led to the ptaversion of Uie history 
of what was in reality an net of the uiOBt righteous vengeance. 
.As for ourselves, we shall nut pretend to decide so knotty a point, 
nor iflittll we pretend to think it of iiiiich iiriportanoe, so long aa 
Honif'thiug is torn to pieces, whctluT it bu thu pout or his poems. 
The author f»f Fiwvu Italia, if ho is no puel^ is st all events 
a conscientious narnitor. Ho does not thmk it right to sing of 
Italy, whether ucw or old, without telling his readers how 
ho wont ihero and how ho returned. He cannot either leaver 
Londoiu or return to London without .ringing of “ the smoke and 
sooty hlaclc.<i,” and urging bi.s countrymen “ a new Smoko Act to 
aliape.” AYe cannot follow him in (lis careful descriptions of th^ 
whole route through Paris and Geneva to Italy. lie hopes that 
his poems “ will add to the enjoyment of many a leisure hour at 
humu.” If our readers, after reading the tw'o following stanzas,, 
which we have sclectod almost at random, find tliom to their taste,. 
W'e are happy to be able to inform them that there are some eight 
hundred mure or 80 all after the .same pattern > 

fhft groat X.Hp«»lc(«uo way f 
lhat iiHdtei luasti rpirixi of i ngiiioerljig, 
lit fi;r the heuvic-st gun, »r lnrgo.sl dray *, 

Triuiophant, o’i.t ilia Simplon pafts carooring ; 

Proof rtg.iiriht larsci-slir'S AUunits und AvaliiDchaH, 

Or falling pina trees vrith tliclr roots and bnuicUes. 

• • « « 

Whilst like a Triton loader In inirsiMfenoc } 

A .s^a'rmacoti >vhule hcgina to snort 
Bis bright paralndas, far in the dintanco. 

And looms juKt like a juUy-bout, in short. 

And lightning Uushes ’neath the dark horizoi!, 

On which thu weather- wise all set their eyes on. 

Hheingolil, Q 8 we are told in the preface, is the principal pro- 
duce” of Mr, Foebroke ’» “ twenty-first year.” Wo hardly know 
which of tho two to admire tho p;orc, the luxuriance of the 
growth of that particulai* season, or the utter worthlessness of tlie 
produce. JMr. Eosbruko does n>»t inform us why he lays before us 
this clmnce hit of personal history. It may be that he wishes to 
.set us thinking, if he cau write so well at the ago of twenty-one^ 
how well ho will write when he has rt 3 achod the advanced ago of 
say twenty-five, lie moy also wish to lead the calcukting reader 
to i^stimate how many lines be will write should bis liie be os 
much lengthened out ns his first poem. An examiner in arith- 
metic might found some interasting questions on this subject which 
would present au agreeable variety in the next paper he sets. Ho 
might nslf, for iuatance, if Mr. Fosbroke produces six thousand linoa 
in his twenty -first year, how many linos at the same rate will he 
have written if ho lives till he is IburscoroP and if Mr. Fosbroke 
for every thnueand lines he writes has one reader, how many 
readera will he have had bv the cud of his life P Our only apprehen- 
sion for him is lest, long bel'uru he reaches that period, he ns 
Alexander had to weep hccauso ihero were no more lands left for 
him to conquer, in his turn have to weep because there ace no more 
subjects lett for him to write about. A man who at the advanced 
ago of twenty-one “ socks to illustrate tho great problem of why 
evil should exist,” will, long before liu is fifty, find nothing worthy 
of bis pen. reibaps, how'uver, by that lime he may have had an 
attiu’k of the gout and, instoad of troubling his head with the 
question why evil should e.vist in the universe, will have dl his 
faculties fully employed in wondering why it should exist in his 
gu'ufy too. At present wo have no doubt Mr. Fosbroke ia blessed 
with the best of digestions and the rudest of health ; for wo 
have noticed that they who speculate most on the origin 
of evil are those who eufVer from it tho least AVo most 
do him the justice to admit tliat he does “not pretend to 
throw any new light” upon this groat problem, but is contented 
with “suggesting some cheering reilecUons thereon.” Cheering 
reflections are very well in themselves, but then six thousand lines 
of them I He would seem to be a kind of homesopathist in his 
tr.*almcnt, for he tries to cure our Buil'crings by making os suffer. 
But then he should remember tliat the homoaopathie treatment 
requires the sinnllcst of doses, and will never allow the drug that 
is to excite symptoms similar to those of tho disease to be £Uiiin- 
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ifrtcred in such qiinutilio.^ na lo increaAe by tenfold the ori^final 
auHhrioe. os Wteirtpold is, it is only one in a series. ** Let 

the publio,’* the noet says, give but some encouragement, and 
they shall speedily be nrnscnted, not only with its preaecessor, but 
with its auccPMors both in prose and verse.'’ The public has fair 
w/iraing, and if it is weak enough to givo any encoarngementi ii 
knows what it will bring on its own head. Unfortunately— and 
this is a part of the great problem of ovil — does not Buffer alone, 
for it is on the innocent critic that, after all, the chief burden falls. 
As nurbaps the public, however, w^cmld never have known of Mr. 
I'oAOi'okea existence save from our columns, wo may be to a certain 
extent to blame. If, after reading the six lines which wo will 
now quote, it feels inclined to give any encouragement, ive hope 
that It will first rend thf» ri*Ht of the six thousand before it com- 
plies with its inclinalions : — 

This knight was German, and the banka of Kblno 
Beheld hia his tuumeya and his wine. 

— But b«dng (kriiian on the Cjcrnian Uhine, 

No deMinv could ihihkiIiIv confine 
Hia lift* withfii the hnuiubiricH material 
Of inurtala burn in j*egiun8 lois ethereal. 

Mr. Fosbroke says, leave it to my readers to determine 
whether 1 have any claim to tho title ^ poet.' ” As we doubt 
whether ho will have any readers, we think it best to leave the 
decision to our readei'S. 


GKACK TOLMAK.* 

C CLEVER and carefid as Grare Tdmnr is, it has a curious 
J undertone of imitation ruiiiiiiig through it, roinindiiig one 
partly of Owen Meredith, partly of the analytical school of French 
novofists. Perhaps the tbiime of unlawful love demands a fixc^d 
hind of treatment which creates a certain family likeness among 
aill the expositions thoicof. Details of passion have to be care- 
fully suppressed, yet the fact of an overwhelming passion has to 
bu kept steadily before the reader ; an incessiuitly I'ecurring moral 
and mental analysis must tlirow a sul^e air of fate over the 
various stages which lend down into sin; andriio purity of the 
originid finturo of tho woman iiiiist cxculpato her from blame, and 
whitewash her quosliunabli! life. Thun there must be certain 
accessories. The woman’s wondrous beauty of an entbralling and 
spiritual type excuses the inaii ; tho man’s marvellous powers of 
mind, coupled with tho humljlost worship and the deepest devotion, 
excuse the woman. They must bo itersecutod by evil-minded 
poopln who have ineouvoniont prior claims; and hampered by 
orxuA laws which do not recognise free love. If tho is liuil* 
in I JuDgory or in Italy, tho local colour gives an additional charm, 
At least to us dull islandors. The one place is so far away that we 
scavcoly fool our morality responsible for what happens thoro ; tho 
other has been so long the prescriptive domain of love and adultery 
that we naturally look for a repetition of the old tale, and know 
l>eforehand to wnat tho scents of flowers and moonlight skies are 
8uro to lead. StiU, in spito of its well-worn theme, Gt'aee Tolmar 
88 by no means an ordinary novel ; and for all its uiidertono of 
irni tilt ion, it has been both boldly conceived and sharply 
executed. 

One thing, however, .strikes us as untrue; Orace is not English. 
Neither in character nor person lias slie a trace of her nation- 
ality, and wo think that pint of her charm wit-i lo.st in describing 
her as of our race. She is too subllo, too iudeiinitr, and, wo would 
add, too metaphysical, for an Englishwoman. We do not say 
that the sinuous, subtle, introspective HritUh matron is impossible; 
but it is not the national id^al ; and Grace Tulmar would have been 
more barmonioualy nationalized had she been described as French 
or Italian. Neitlier would the cireuinstaiices of her life have Im- 
pressed an Kuprliahwoman so powerfully. She would not have 
felt the imposMbility of freeing herself from thoin as Grace did. 
A young woman who hod been entrapped into a marriage witli a 
koary-headod villain whom she has always loathed, who has a 
cliila by him, and then disi^overs that she is not really married to ! 
lum, ho having committed the playful ofl'ence of bigamy, would not I 
have felt hcraolf bound by such indissoluble ties os those which 
Grace Tolmar sufTered to Vetter her, and on which slio ihorefore 
founds her excuf»e for falling into .sin. And when we remember that 
tho Marchese, her pseudo-husband, has been forced to make 
himself dead to escape the consequences of some crime — ^not 
<‘oufided to the reader— wo can only wonder at the self- 
torturing pervemity which causes her to hold herself unable to 
iwirry any one else. We wonder still more why she does not fling 
herself into the arms of her lover when he opens them to her^ 
Aud begin life afresh as Itobert Pole's wedded wife. 8he does 
not denounce her pseudo-husband's infamy, she says, because of 
the stain of illegitimacy which would thus rest on her little 
•daughter. Granted, lint when the Marchose is civilly and 
socially defunct, why is she bo weak as to allow him to threaten, 
persecute, spy after her P He could not claim her child. Both 
ns an illegitimate father and a dead man his powers were abso- 
lutely ftti; and he could not have broken his agreement to pay a 
hirge proportion of Uie revenue of liis estates into Madame Xolmar's 
hands, as he must then have declared himself alive, when ho 
would have to be punished for tho crimo he had committed ogahist 
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society and bis wife; which contingency his making himself 
was tn avoid. We would B.8k, however, as a matter of curiosity, 
by what means ho niauaged still to receive the revenues' of 
his estates? We had an idea that land was held in Itafyon 
somewhat the same conditions as in likigland; and that when the 
bolder of large estates was supposed to be dead, the revenues 
would pnas into the keeping of the lawful heir, whoever be might 
bo, ghosts not being eligible as landowners. 

Mr. Dnn^orfield is fond of working on shadows which have no 
substantiality, and of weaving his tangled web of life out cd 
snider's ibreads which a single honis^t breath could blow away. 
Ills hero, Robert Pole, contents himself with appearanoee end 
inner^ f^onvictions, and never seems to think it necessary to have 
practical dcmnnatration that what he imagioes is true. If Grace 
Ir^ks pre-occupied or paler than usual, he understands the whole 
dindul line of thought and action that hns ted to this heart- 
breaking result ; ana he does not stop to make euro that his 
suspicions of treachery, loss of love, and universal catadysm of 
hope and life, are well founded. He is a restless, self-torturing 
kind of person, introspective to a distracting extent, and unable 
to accept anytlkiug with simplicity ; an eminently uncomfortable 
man to deal with, and sure to wreck himself on shoals aud rocks 
which, had ho been of n healthier nntuTe, he would have avoided. 
Madame Tulmar and he play a carious game of cross-purpoaea 
throughout. Now he is uncertaih of her love, and breaks hia 
heart against the doubt he has set up with his own hands ; now 
she is sceptical of his, and because tie has business in England, 
asMinics that this is only a ruse to get rid of her. Whereupon cAe 
takes to flight on Lor own account, crosses over to London, and 
hido.s herself from her lover to save him the pain of an open 
desertion. Finally, however, they get this grcat question of 
doubt so far settled Uiat they come together again by chance and 
with riiptuTO ; and so arc happy for a time. But their happiness is 
always of that vague, trembling, uncertain kind, which ouvies no 
peace, because no security, with it ; and which one longs to see 
consolidated by free speech and frank confession. Doubt, whidi 
the unhcalthier Hort of lovera swear is inaepoiabte from tme 
lovo, and which the nobler kind repudiate as a sort of high 
treason to loyally, is the ruin of Madame Tolmar and Robert 
Dote. They can bring themselves neither to trust nor yet to 
coiitido. Madame Tulmar's whole life is a mystery which she 
expects lloliert to accept with unquestioning faith; but she has 
not enough trustfulness on her own side to put herself frankly 
into his linnds, and make him her confldant as well os her lover. 
Conseq uently evil days befall them, as it is easy to foresee ; and it Is 
only after the one is dead that the fair fume of the other is cleared. 
The- author must foiglvo us if we confess to a certaiu impattenee 
with this kind of portraiture. Wo do not deny its cleverness, the 
I opportunity it affords for a thousand subtle and ingenious touches, 

' and the skill required to give so much consistanoy to all the ob- 
I struct! ve shadows which steal about the plot and get into the way 
of everybody’s happiness as shall preserve oiur interest white 
damaging our. tempera. But, in spite of the technical clevoniesa 
deinandcd, tho result is not pleasant ; and, for our own part, we 
prefer the triigedios which come from the fateful tyranny of cir- 
cum.Aranc(» to those which nro made to spring Irom mistaken 
doubts and morbid feeling.^. The cruel power uf the one is intel- 
ligible ; but when a single frauk vrord, a single moment of self- 
I surrender aud confessiou, would blow the othera to tho winds, it 
does ebafe us to find that no one hns the honesty to tell the 
truth and throw light into the dark places ; and that Consequently 
poopte live in pain wd die in soivow all because uf absurd mis- 
takes and baBGle.s8 misunderstandings. 

The villain of the book who comes to tho front is Count 
Rebdcn, though the Marchese Tolmar, the heroine's husband, is 
the nmiu rascal of the story. But he neier appe8vs>. Tho 
descriptiou of tho Count is a good piece' of work: — 

flu WHS n man of not ignoble aentjiiients, manaur.4 or appoaranc'e : a tall, 
wdl-biiiit, fair man of botivc^n twenty -five aud thiriy yeara. A face not, 
to me, particularly attractive in ile expr«>iuion, but ringularlv handsome ; 
of the fine Nonh-GernmD, blue-eyed, ilaxcn-hatred type. Wliet 1 chiefly 
liked about Count Hulidcn was a cenain resolute, frank, military set of the 
^turcs— an expression to which Uic German typo lends itself nut un- 
kindly. 

Thurb is a class of men of few but not feehlu rmotions, whose judgment 
of things is so clear, whom n^asoning is so lust, whoso w hole conduct u so 
Ifigionlly dcdiicible f.'om their characters, wuohp feelings and whose reason 
are so nicely balanced, that tho world has agreed to accept their elas-H d 
cburactur as the most perfect type; but their judgment b %Jear only 
bi!cuuse it is nut apt lo be distorted by Ihuir feelings, their reasoning is 
just birause the sphere of their arguiiicnts is narrow. No counteracting 
iiiipuliH'S binder tlieir rtMulves; no woakmsis of ]>urposo nor violemv of 
passion moderatcii the severity of their judgment. 

Such was Count Bchden ; a man of blunt seiisibilitioa, and tlierefoic of 
limited, but so fiir os thoy extended, not seemingly uokiudly synipalhics : 
logical in his conclusions, but by bis very iisture hariih sud inexorable in 
abiding by them, lie claNsitSed the weaknesses and evnotionfi and passions 
of human natura as a botanist classifies his plants, and his limited inentnl 
vision never iirrmitted him to wvrne a deci.Hion whi<;h tlic whole force of 
his mind had been employed to arrive at; nc\*er perccirtng that all human 
actions were not {‘ausvd by motives as simple os t he iiiAcliiiiuTy of hi;: own 
ideas and sensations. 

What community of thought or forling could «liero bo tetwoon this niau 
and me, whose former experience is thrown aside as every fresh even*, 
occurs: whoso judgment is a painful weighing of each various and va.-yiLg 
iiupuke, whose conclusions, oven when fonm-ii, reversed on the siigntest 
grounds ? 

In tbia last aenteuce we have the kej- to the character of Bob^t 
Toli^ and all the diiaatera which acGumuIate oi' hia head; and tn 
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ill* chAnict<v of tlio Cuunf, iboiigh tbero ia not a lino at yet 
hintififf at the villaiiy which develops as tho story pracBeds^ 
■wo can see how biiMeiiess once adopted would bo p^'raovered in, 
and how no scniples of conacionco would come to torment a mind 
which neither quostioued nor doubted. “ In politics an absolu- 
tist, in philosophy a raatorialist, in roHji^on nearly a sceptic," 
he was sure to do evil if the ten^tation came in bi^ way, and bis 
s(dGsb appetites wore aroused. Tsut is it quite like life to say only 
o nearly a sceptic"? We would have said entirely. Had bo 
possessed any kind of vilbl fcitb, save in a n)an’.s own strength of 
will and selNasaertiou, he would have had so much of a conscience, 
and be would scarcely then have played tho sbnnierul nart assigned 
him. Indeed, ns it is*, cynical, conscienceless, sceptical as tho Innn 
is. we question the truth of bi8.nGlion. lie might hiivo bolrayed his 
friend; men do that every day ; and to win iho wonnin ho loved, 
in the way in which such mou do loro women, ho mi^ht have 
condeeceuded to any act of troachcrous stratcgeui, to any falsehood 
both of word and deed that wimld further his object, lint before j 
this, before he had begun to love (I race, would lie have lent him- | 
self to the husband's baseness as he did ? A man like Count j 
Jl*bdaa w a Tillnin on bis own .ac^'ount:^ but ho docs not ( 

make a good tool, aksoluilsm and suksoryioncy not fU01lill{J 
well together. This wo think a gmvo oversight in Mr. Danger- 
field. Also wo doiniir to the theory of the Ck3uni*s cowardice. 
We know well enough tJiiit there are pumpkins among men — 
creatures who look the very essence of magnificence, and are 
in reality the very essence of mcanncRs. Ihit they are dilHcult to 
portray. Those shifting kaleidoscopic views of character^ arc as 
impossible to give in literature os it is iinpos'iible to give the 
traositoriness of action in sculptiiro. We unaorstand the typical 
qualities in the one, tho lines of arresUul motion in tho olucr ; 
but not the complex divoi-sitioa which produce harmony in the 
living man, nor the attempt to convoy the idea of actum, iiuent, 
unstdde motion in the other. NevertheleHs, with all its mistaken 
and shortcomings, Grace Tohnar in a noticeable w<^rk, and shows 
conaidexable power in tho author. There are iouchos in it o£ real 
mastery, and we hope to sc© sterling work from Mr. Dai'igorlield 
before wo have dono with him. 
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THE ABDICATION OF KINO AMADKO. ] 

N*!*! inoro \|U|>rt3oo<lont.cJ cvont^lin:* occurrorl \n UTi of j 

Hurpriscs. Sovcrei^riH bavo olluii ulullcuted boibre, as m 
tb(! famous case of the greatoat of iS|anish Kings ; but King 
Amadko bos atxlicated uol only for biiinu^if uudhisdoscendantSf 
but on bidmlf of ail compeliturK for the t1irono,and ibr Royalty 
itself. When lus ancestor, the firit of tlio Mouse of Savoy 
M'lio boro the kingly title, abdicated, his sou auccccdcd in duo 
course of inheritaiico ; nor indeed would a coniinuuity in 
wliich sound constitutional and national instincts prevailed 
allow any functionary, high or low, to abolish his own oillce 
by a personal withdrawal from the discharge of his duties. 
If Sitain preferred a llopublic, a furoign Prince ought not to 
liavo bet.m invited to fill the throne ; and the mainlenutico of the 
monarchy should not dcjicnd on the jmlgiiient or caprice of any 
single person. The cjcpcdiency of monarch icsil inatitutiona 
was only throe years ago nfllnncd by a Oonstituent Cortes. 
The Legislative Assciribly of the present time derives its 
authority from the Constitution whlcfk it has now Ju a pro- 
ci]>itate panic summarily sot aside. It is that Uio 
circuuisbmcrs were embtirrassitig, that the majority of the 
Assembly was pledged to resist the claims of the various 
Pretenders, and that tlio result of the late experiment is uot 
cr.eor.raging to tho choice of any foreign condidatu for tlio 
tlii'Oiic ; yet it Would have been at tho same time digniiicd and 
prudent to revert in tlic first instance to tho provisional mode 
of government which lasted from the dethronement of Queen 
, IsAiiKLliA to tho arrival of King AM.\nEO. Unfbrtmiately Spanisli 
politicians have since the murder of PiQM boon like sheep 
without a shepherd. ZorRilla and his conoagiios, though they 
had been supported during their tenure of office by* a large 
majority in tlio Cortes, had no guidance to oi&r to their jbl- 
lowers, ahd shrank from responsibility and risk. When the 
Cortes, under the pressure of necessity, assumed su|)remo 
power, the' Ministers of thoir choice tamely resigned their 
offices to successors who had counigo to seize die opjioruinity. 
The great Uepublican omtnr Castelau, who under takes the 
charge of tho Foreign .Office, is probably the real chief of 
tho Govornmenti Seuor Figceuas attributes his own appoint- 
ment as President of tho Council to tho ubsenoo of Scuor 
Orense ; and he eu^yours to reassure himself, his coUengucs, 
and the frightened Asembly which has called liun at random 
to iiower, by the expression of a hope against hope that tho 
Bf'publi? may bo ostablishod for ever. It was still more pro- 
mnturo to prophesy that other nations of the Latin mec would 
follow tho example of estiiblishing au institution which in 
Spain, or rather in Madrid, had lasted for a few hours. It is 
not impossible that the Siianish ficpOiblio may survive tho 
vice of its origin ; but an unpremoditated revolution caused 
by tho personal act of tho late Suveroign is au ignominious 
transaction, boding little good in the future. 

King Amadico was an honest and capable nian, but he has 
declined the part of a hero. After ho had accepted tho thiuue 
^f ^pain he ought to have established his 'dynasty, or in a 
persistent struggle to Imve dmnoostratod to tho world that his 
task w^ impossible. Tho difference with his Jdinisters 
which immediately furnished a protest for his resignation 
Would P^bably have increased his popularity with the army. 
General ^miiovA, who resumes his oifiee in the new Repub- 
lican Cimnet, had tliottght ftt to api^int to a higli command a 
^rtmn G^eml Hijdaluo, who, had given offence to the army, 
i^id especmlly to ^0 anillory, by a so-called massacre which 
hewBssaxdtohavefomerly'perpetratod. Many Spanish generals 
have had occasion to m^re or shoot mutineers.; but in this 
case the Kixo coooUrv^ tn thodbjtetibn to the appointment, 
and ho was overruled by the Ministry. Among toLy slights 
and mortiiiottUoimwhioh the Ktao had been toendm, 
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the disregard of his wisliea by tho Minister of War seems a 
wholly iuadequate reasou for abdloaiiou. It may be oon- 

jvcturvd that Uiv birth of hia uu crciit which ought 
perhaps have consolidated his power, may have boon his true 
motive fur withdrawing from a country in which assassination 
is u common polit ical weapon. The Kino's personal courage has 
been proved on several occasions ; but perhaps he may not have 
wished to e.\poso his wifo and child to a perpetually recurring 
danger. That his own position ivaa in the highest degree 
Irksoiuu aud painful was suificicntly obvious. Tho mob was 
taught to rovilo him, tho nobility refused to frequent his 
Gfjurt, the priests cursed tho Liberal son of the profane King 
of iTALr, and the politicians who had created the vacancy 
which Amadeo was regularly invited to fill rosentod the pre-» 
poudcninco of their opjionenta in the Ministry and the Cortes 
by studied rudeness to the King and Queen. Ho bad no 
friends in Spain, and ho knew that every action of his life 
would be misconstrued ; but before ho entered on the warfare 
of Royalty he ought to have coimtod the cost. Unless the 
I’rince liercafbcr finds for himself a career in lUily, he disap- 
pears henceforth from history, iiis, short and insecure reign 
throws a retrospective light on tiio ludicrous nature of Ihe 
quarrel wliich the Imperial Govcmmint of Fronco with th^ 
consent of the nation fiistcned upon Germany. It was to pre- 
vent a disturbance of tho balance of European power by the 
elevation of rritico I^eofolp of Hoheuzglleni to the tottering 
throne afterwards occupied by Aitadko that the Fromm 
Government amidst universal applause thundered out its 
defiance to Prussia. . Prince, Leopoi^d's futo could npit have, 
been more inglorious than that of his substitute ; but h(i.> iur 
fliicuco on the aiTairs of tho Contiucut, if lie liaA bccoma &ug 
of Spain, would liavc been wholly imperceptible.^ 

Tlio prospects of Spain .are more ^litdrcdting than tliO 
fortunes of au amiable ,aud spirited Prince who has proved 
himself unequal to u difficult onterprise. At prosent* tho' 
most sanguine of l^anish politicians cun scarcely fail to 
anticipate disaster. -The Cortes, in tlicir iright and copfuslon, 
have proclaimed a Republic before it was possible to ascertain 
the wishes of tlie country ; and they havo not ventured to dia- 
tiiiguish botwoen the two Republican types which are re* 
HpecUvcly advocated by opposing factions. The centralized 
Ropublic of the French kind is beiioved to be more unpopular 
in Spain tlian the federal Republic' which has served as a 
pretext for more llian one insurrection. A cross division se- 
parates tlio comparatively moderate Republicans rejiresentod 
by Gastelar from the Socialists and Jacobins who bavo lately 
innoted the appropriate title of tho Republic from Below, or 
tlio Republic of the lowest. Tho pioperty and intelligence 
of the country aro hostHo to Republics of every kind, although 
they may probably side for tko muunmt w'itli the moderate 
party, in the hope of protGotion against the exlreiito rovu- 
iutionary faction. As might bo expected, tho vultures aro 
gnthcring. to the soent of tho carcase. It is reported that 
lormer members of tho French Communo aro hurrying to 
Madrid from Paris and Brussels and Genova. It is not 
surprising that dicy ahouid persuodo themselves that an oppor- 
tunity lias arisen for tho organization of anarchy and plunder. 

In a certain sonso Franco can afford to mako revolutions, 
because the machinery of administration is never altered 
under successive forms of government. Tho hereditary 
or elective Chief of tho Executive gtivems die country 
through the Homo Office and the Prefects, whether Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity are painted up at the corners of iho 
streets, or society is for the time saved by the army. Never- 
theless theFreuchGovernmentregardswith uiidiigused anxiety 
die overthrow of constitutional monarchy i:. Spain, that 
country diore is no definite or recognized deporitary of nuprezna 
power when on existing Government is over^hi\ A7C Aiter the 
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laat revolution a re.-^olulo wnMicr condnototl the Government 
a time \\ i(h considemhlo Hucccaa ; but PuiM hua apparently 
led no successor; nor Ima any etiitesmiin or general the 
recognized authority which would coiiiinand willing obedience. 
It ieipodsiliio that univeriiui.1 uu^oaslnoMs may accure for u short 
linio liio maintciKuico of ordi'r, Tlie rcMills of revoluiions 

vUvu fciww iiiciiiouivca not on the morrow, but on the day 

aftrtr. Tlir prcscnit calaslrophc proves that the expulsion of 
tlio HoruiiiON dynasty was a latnl error. The personal derncrits 
oJ’llic QckiiN alfccted the exjiodieiicy of heiodilavy succession 
of the Crown aajittlc as the good intenUona oJ’ King AMAUhO. 
A Govcrniuout which is at the mercy of a mob or of an 
accident is untir for it.s functions. . 

The hopes of the rrcU'iid-jrs and the activity of foreign 
oneukies wdl be elb ctiully stimulated by the collapse of iho 
Savot dyna.s(.y. 'flic flarlisjjs, who hail previously appeared 
in large bauds, will be justilied in assuming that tlic attention 
of the goniiials and ollict I's of tlio regular army will bo dis- 
tracted by the political occurroncca <)f the capital. Prince 
Alfonso has becu despatched in haste from Vienna to Paris 
that ho may be ready to profit by a inmsiblo demonstration in 
his favour. If a CarJisr. Goveriiinont is hu'incd in tlie 
Northern provinces, the Kypiiblic will in jMijiuliir estimation bo 
licld responsible tor tlio temporary disruption of the State. 
It is also probablo that iho latest revolution may load to now 
foreign (;oin|f!icatioiis*. TJie American jmpers already com- 
bino with their exultation at the establishment of anoiJier 
Uc‘pui)Iic I he oNjn-essiuii (.‘f a lio[)c that thu change may load 
to the fn'odi.m, or, in otlicr ivurds, to the aiiiievition of Cuba. 
The ohaviicterlstic candour of national selfishness in the 
United States has never Leon more cynically displayed. The 
cosmopolitan phjlaiithropi.st3 uf America rc.3omblo a man 
who, Avliih- luj congraluhilcs his friend on an aet of generous 
iinjjrudcnce, calculatos that on the impending banhrupfey he 
will have an opportunity of buying a picluro whioli lie had 
long coveted w ithout a hope that it would be bruiight into the 
marker. ]f the lit.public ia maintjiined cveu for a sJiort time, 
its aupporU'ra w»iU not fail to profess tveii a T>ioro o!»thiwiaMtic 
jialriotisrii than ihat which whs displayed by tlioir prt'dcccSsors. 
In their eurlicst utterances they have expr^ ^ d a conllderwo 
tluit tho intcgiily of the Ibuipiro will bo prfoCf\ed; and it in 
clear that their laiiguago refers exclusively to Cuba. Tho 
liopublican parly is plodgovi to tho ubolitlou of sluvi-ry, and 
therefore bj tlio rouioval of tlio excuses with wliiJi the 
Atnoricans hjivo h’k ly thought lit to defend their de.iire for 
the nnnoxation of Cuba; but the Sjianiards have now received 
notice that the syjiipatliy of Transatlantic Uepublu-ans Im no 
tendency to all y or to smipimd territorial ciii»idily. A still 
luoro urgiait rea.suu lor anxiety is uncertainty as to the 
in*'oiitio;is of tho army. If. i.i not knowui tliat any of the 
imliiary.^hiofs have bocojuoconvcrl'.'dto Uopublioaii doctrine?, 
nor w.is thi) MiNi^rf-F, of AVai; hiinsell' a Kepubliean a week 
tigi). It is at least posbiblt^ that the cousldeiablc force which 
is engaged in the harassing struggle w illi the Carlists may 
think it ph*aH:mlor to return to Madrid ; and though Skuuaxo 
and TfirKi’K Imvo announced their resolution to concur in the 
prescrvaticu of oi*d«.‘r, they may perhaps aflorwards assert 
tln ir chum to a shave in tho dclerniinatioii of the future form 
of GovemuK'nt. liven if the army submits for the timo to 
tho K#'public, its demeanour when it is required to 8iipprc.s.s 
tlii^iirbuncc and to support th<* actual Gt)VcrnniT:nt will excito 
KOriotis anxiety. The abdication of King Auadfo is a just 
retribution ior tho uu'iteadiuess and impractical)! e obstinacy 
of all Spmisli factions, if tho exU;mporiz'*d Kejmblic lives 
and thrives, tlio woll-wisher» of Spain will experience an 
ngrocablo disapp oi nt ineut. 


TUli irjsn UNIVERSITY RILL. 
rriHE Jrifcdi University Education Bill is not unworthy in 
X. point of coni]n‘ohonsiyojiass to tidvO rank witli the li ish 
Ghurish Act and tho Irihli Land Act. Like the speech by 
which it was introduced, it bears evident traces of Mr. 
Gladstoke's passion ibr detail, and of the po.sItivQ enjoyment 
wbich be finds in providing for all inutginablo coutiugeucics. 
Whatever other ubjcctiona may bo brought against tho Bill, 
it certainly cuunol bo said that it la hasty or ill considered. 
Fault bo found with tho way in which tliis or that 
difficulty is got over, but it will not bo vnuy to point out a 
difficulty which has not boon foreseen. 

The Hubjeci of cudowmculs has been dealt with in tlie way 
wliicli has all along scorned to us to bo at once tho bimplcbt 
and the most satls^factory of tho .alternatives which were open 
to the Govcrniueiit* Tnoy are all, so &r os tlicy arc created 
by ibe Bill) to belong to tlio University, aud not to any par- 


ticular college* Fellowships, exhibitions, and bursaries may 
be held by any matriculated student of the University wiio 
fulfils the requiaito conditions of residendo and examination, 
wlietber ho bo a xnonkber of an affilmted college or an 
unattabhed studontL By tho aide of the enJowmeuU 6 i^ 
'J'rinity ('ollege the proiviHiofi lookn eomowhat |JOor» ^ 

yearly average for tKe whole Univewity of two fellow- 
sliips, six cxhihitione, and twenty-live burearics, is hardly 
intjro than is provided at Oxlbrd or Cambridge by somo 
of the Hinallcr colleges. Tho fellowships will not bo rich, 
but they wdJl bo rich enough ; 1,000/. iu five annual in- 
Bttdtnenls is a suflicient reward for tho trouble of receiving 
a good odiiciitica). It might bo well to reserve some power of 
ajiprupriating a further portion of tho ecclesiastical surplus iu 
COSO tho endow inenls provided in iho Bill bhould be found to bo 
inadequiilo. There is no object to which tlie alienated ffinds 
of the Irish Church could bo mo]*o appropriately applied than 
tlie promotion of tho higher education. In the matter oi 
endowmeiiLs Trinity College comes off exceedingly well. 
Considering the very unnecessary reference to somo future 
taxation of thu colleges at Oxford and Qimbridgo for 
Uuivevbity purposes wliich Mr. Gladstone, with a chorac- 
torUtic want of stalosnumlike tact, introduced into his speech, 
it would not have been Biirpribiiig if tlic Rill bad applied 
this principle in a much more bweeping maimer. As it 
is, the great hulk of the endowments of the College 
will be preserved to it. This gain has been evidently 
purchased by t.h(j V4;ry frank accf-ptaneo of accularism by the 
authuriiics of Trinity College. It would have boon plainly 
impossible to allow one llenominationul College to retain any 
public endowments unless otlicrs hud been admitted to the 
onjuvinent of similiir benefits. Trinity College had virtually 
the clioicc betwoen keeping her tests and kco]>ing her revenues, ■ 
.aud by adopM'jig Mr. FAWciaVs Bill slio chose the revonuos. 
ii:iving done so, she naturally riMiounced all claim to a Theologi- 
cal T'aculij". This is, very fairly and properly, to be handed over 
to the roJigious boily with wliioh it has ahvays been exclusively 
comu'ctod— the l)ise»tiibIishocl Church of Ireland. If Trinity 
College had elected to east in her fortunes with the Dis- 
osLibiisliod Cliurch, thiss4jverfui'"e w’ouidhave bernumuccsBiiry 
and iiifxpcdienC The voluntary sicularization of tlio great 
Anglican College leaves the Govcrniiierit no choico but to 
roduco the Tiicoloeicril i'ueully to the level of an cculesiasticnl 
seminary. 

Tho provision for the rights of conscience made in the Bill 
is in all respects ample. Whether it will eatisJy Roman 
Catholic complainu is another question. The Bill gives them 
the incuiis of obtaining a Univcr.'aity education and a Univer- 
sity ejegreo for their sons without iu any way perilling their 
religious belief. It iloc.s.this, first, by allowing the iireseiit 
Roman Catholic Universiry to alfiliato iUolf os an independent 
colhgc to I he rocon.stllAitcd University of Uubliu ; secondly, 
Jiy allowing students, not immibers of any college, tp lua- 
iriculato and reside; in tho University, ancl to enjoy all its 
privileges; thirdly, by various provisions against any conflict 
between University tuaehiug or examinutionB and theological 
belief. The Roman Catholic student b will liave aa large a 
.share of the University eudowunenU aa their abilities will 
4uiablo tlicni to carry off; indeed, iiuisiiir^i as by a rery fair 
provioiori liolders of lelluwships or Bctffiarships in Trinity 
Coilrgo may not hold follow'sliiiis or exbibitioua in the Uni- 
versity wichout resigning their college prefermci^ta, it ie 
probable that the University endowments will be mainly 
ciirried off by Roman CaUioliea. Tho teaching in tlieir 
own college will iu no way be interfered with. The 
necesMty of pa^^siug the Uuiveraity exotniiiationa, and 
the natiinil wiali that their men- should stand well in 
examinutions for exhibitions aud fcllowsliipa, will no doubt 
snilico to maintain a good standard of secular scholar- 
ship, but lo this may bo added aa much theological teaching 
as tiic aathoritic.9 think fit. The exumiuations in, the Univer- 
aity will be conducLed by exaniinci-s chosen by the governing 
body or Council of Uio University, The compositioa of this ' 
Co'-iucil Las always been one of tiio greatest difficulties in tho 
way of an Irish University Bill. When the roconatiluted Uoi- 
veraity b^is got into workiug order — subsequent, that is, to the 
year 1885 — tho vacancies iu the ordinary members of this 
Council will be filled up alternately by uio Cf&wa, by the 
Council itself, by the Profeasora, and !;y tlic Senate. 
tlio ordiuory meinbera will bo apjminted by Parliament, aaviT 
vacancies oocurring previously to 1 885 will bo fiUod alternately 
by the Crown and by the CouuciL Uf course, if the appoint- 
ment by Parliament is found to make the passing of we Bill 
esisier, that is a very lair reason lor adhering to tbe pcopoaal* 
We diould think, however, that it would bo more Ripely to 
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tend to tnritating party diviwons as to partionlar names; 
Jttd it cannot be eiiid to be a good proposal in itself, fiiilicr 
tho appointment by Parliaraeot is merely another name for 
l^>pointl11A!lt by the Grow^n, or it is an appointment by a body 
jvhich kc siiignlarly unfit for tho lit/w many nicinbcrs 

if eUhar Iloueo of raiUauavJUt \;ttu UlUlCrlttkU tO IS 

beet ([lulified by special fcruwh*dg«? nml experience, by ability, 
by character, by caj>a.(;ity, by iiiilucncc, to guanl uml promote 
tho work of University educatiun in Ireland? Vet Uieae are 
tho titles to a place on tlic Council which Mr. (Il-adstone 
veiy projKjrly proposes* to rocognisse. It is quite true that 
some InteruKidi'ito process of appointment is necessary becauso 
the nltirnaie mode of appointment cannot b« applitKl until tho 


approlM^niiioiM ou the part of tho (^veittmiODt of India.** 
General Kaukmann adds that iu all his oommimicationa ynA 
Khokau and Bokhara, as well as in lettors to tlio Amoer of 
CvnVL, he lias ‘^applied hlmrioU* to dispel tbls bUigbeMt of ft 
conflict bctvrcea tho two tiieat Powers.” In a momomndnm 

ho givoa reasons for dtaputing the bounaftiy wKUi tM 

Geanville had osaigned to Alghaiiiet«.n. Tho Kugih*h <jrO- 
vcriimeiit held that Badakshau with Wakahan, from tho Luke 
of the Woods uu the east to tlio junction of the Kokclia river 
with tlje A moo or Oxiw, and Alghan Turkestan, in- 
j eluding Jialkh, down toa called the Khoja Salee, belonged 
I to the Ameer of Cacl'L. To the nnrtli^west, the sovereignty of 
Cabul extends over various districts between Arghanistau 


institutious which it postulates htivo. been created. But unless j propor and the dosort which is inhabited by independent 
ilie couJidence of Pwliament iu tho Goveruiuenti is Icsflcued j Turconuin tribes. Prince Goutcuakoiv contended that, 
to on extent which would make the piscting of the Bill hope- , although the Arru'tT of Cabul at various tliacs interfered in 



Philosophy and Modc-ni Tlistoiy from the subjects taught j and, as may be readily believed, Ihe chiefs of Badakslian 
in the Univorsity as distinct from tho colleges. As regm-ds rcg.irded themselves as independent rulers. It was not, in tho 
the latter of tho two, it ought no doubt to be possible ! ojiiuiou of tho Bussian Government, expedient to assume for the 
ibr Uomari Catholics and Protefatniita to conic to uu entire j jitirpoao of the arruugemont Avith oEugLind tho Alghan title, 
agroement aa to tho facts, however much thoy may | which was in itself disputed or denied. Badakcdian was too 


diifer as to the inferences to bo drawn from them. But 
Ave are still a good way on the wrong sido of this acadeniirfil 
xnillimniuni, and uriUl it is iitt-iiru-d Prolc.itaiits will jaubably 
dislike ha\dng their sous taught the liihUny ol' iho heforrna- 
tion by a lionmii Gatholic as much as Botnan Githolics will 
dialiko having their sous Uuiglit tlie hiiitory of the l*(qic.s by a 
Protestant. As regards Philosophy, the difljculty is mure 
fuiidataental, and is likely to lust longer. l*ropcr views as to 
tho Tiiethod of historical investigatiou even now occasionally 
bring Protostaut and K<imaii C;:ttliolic scholars into sub- 
stantial agreement, but the distiuetions between dtiferent. 
;ichooU of philorti»]>l>y a«liiiit of no r.'fouciliafio *, luiJ tlio 
teaching of Atlifisiii is none the less disliked by persons 
of deflnite reiigious belief bt‘C!:iuac it comes Irom a 
pkilci5}ophicul, not athcoh»gi(»il, chair. It is possible, however, 
that some solution of the diiliculty may yet b(‘. discovered. 
Tho exclusion of a great subjoi’t Jrom a University course 
must always bo inattor for regret, lii Bome mixijd Univer- 
.siilc* in Germany tlie dillraulty has Ix'on met by tJio iiutitu- 
tion of doublci cliairs in cort.iiu studios, and pos-nibly there 
might in tho University of Dui>iiu bo two Prolcss<>rs of Philo- 
sophy and two of Modern History, both chosen by the 
Connell, but one always a Cutlmlic and the other a Protestant. 

Anything like a coiiqilctc examination of the scheme 
must bo reserved until tho Bill itself is iu our hands.* At pre- 
sent it is enough Uiadd to those inoideuUil criticisms an expre.s- 
sion of hearty sati.'tfactiou that tho proposed University is to 
boa teaching aa well as an examining bod}', and that, Avith 
some exceptions which we .should be glad to see rttiuoved, 
residence as woli as examination are to be exacted from all 
students. 


THE NEGOTIATION WITH IIUS.-IA. 

L oud GKANVILLE’S assertion that the result of the 
Kusaiun negofiation Avould bo aatislhctory to Parlinmont 
mid to the country is fully juiitified by tho correspondence 
which h’V 3 nince been juxbliahcd. The discussion, which was 
conducted tlirougijout Aviih ptTfoct courtesy on both sides, 
ends with the uriqualifiod iicceptiiucc by llussia of tho original 
proposal of tho English Government. The general priuciplo 
of the arraugciuont had boon previously seltlod. In Prince 
GoirrCiiAlCOJFrt AVorJs, which seem to bo tacitly accepted by 
Lord GttAnviLLE, Afghan islan hud been chosen as tho 
intermediary zone ” Avhic-h Avas to prevent tho English and 
Hassian territories from coining into immodiatc confuct. It 
only retnaiiicd to determine the limits of the dominion which 
^jdio»ild be recognized as belonging to iho Ameer of Caucl. 
^The Kusaian (<0VLTumont declined to “ accept as a basis 
“the torritoriai exteusiou” Avhich AfglianiKtan had attained 
during parts of tlic reign of Dost Mahommeu, avIio is by an 
oversignt doscribed us tho foumJor of Uie Afghan iState. 
It AA'us consequently ngrood to incliulo only those teiTitt»rics 
of Dost Mauomiiku whicli aiHs now in the possession of Siijzue 
All General KauwiAvk had boon instructed to coihicl 
^11 wceoBsary infortnutiou ; but liis report had not boon re- 
ceived Avhen tlie rticciit negotiations began, (iencral Kauf- 
hiuisclt states that ho was unwilling to nuiko inquiries 
through ofiicers of his own in tho diftputed districts, Ijocausc 
CA'cn a wieiifilic mission might * have* created a i»anic in 
Afght|nistan| and would have awakened .susjdcioiis and 


iusignibcant to ((uarroi Aviih its neighbours, Avhercaa the 
Auiecf of Cajutl, if by his ponscssion of Badak.shau ho 
Averu brought into iniuiodiato contect with tJio N'orthern 
Khanatos, might ho temjitod to encro;ich on Kashgar, Khokan, 
iiud Bukhara. Prince (rOKTCUAKfirF also disjiutod tho actual 
|M>sst-saiun by the AMi.kit of the *lii>tricts on tho North- WcHtern 
frontier oniimornted by Tiord (Uiaxvilli: ; but ho admitted 
that the ;irinexalion of the region between the Ameer’s territe 
orics and the desert would beconvenient or unobjectionable. 

According to General KxVUF.\r\XN\s momoronduin, during the 
reign uf Dom' Maiiomml'u one of his sous had conipolled 
IVidakshau to p«ay a tributAz, and Sulre xVli now receives a 
.<mall mmual piyment from the chieJs of the province whom 
he had assisted in uu attack ou a previous ruler. It is added 
that Sueiu Am with difliculiy koepa up a show of autho- 
rity iu Bui]ak>hnu ; and that a rccr juition of his title by 
Izingland and would cucuurago him to iiiterlcrc in tho 

aflairs of Ihikhari. Wakliaii, a rciuuio district on the sources 
ui* the Ariiuo, is .a dependency of ihidiikshan, but Goueral 
Kaufatann biatcs that it has no direct relations to the 
Amcwr ol' C’a UUL. The subsequent course of tho nego- 

tuiiiciii suggtibte the conjecture that tho Russian objec- 
tiuns A^'cre advanced fur tlic purpose of being at a Inter 
period gracefully withdniwn. It must have been obvious 
to buth j'urties to the controversy that the legal or pnictical 
claim of SiiLRi; Ali oil an outlying province had little 
bearing on tlic soLtlcrncnt Avhich was to bu made betwoeu 
tho two great PoAvers. It was tho object of the English 
Govr-rnment to interpose Budaksliau and Wiikhaii between 
the Khanates undeL Russian iiilluence and Afghanistan, and 
the Russians were not unwilling to accept tho principle, a) though 
they raised objections in detail. In answer to General Kauf- 
MANx’j ^taleIucnt, Lord Granville explains that the Ameru 
li kd, iji the e'.xcrciso of his di.icrotioii, arranged that the taxes of 
Bad.ikshiiu should 4.ic collected by n.-itive ollicials, to be trana- 
inittCil to himself through ii local Governor whom bo had 
a()|)oiuted. The Aueeu expro.^sly rcsorA'odtho right oi altering 
iIum arrangement, and of unmigamating the revontics of the 
piovinco with thoso of the Atghaii State. Such was the 
ostensible answer to the Russian firgumont, but it was more to 
the purpose to cxplaiu that the object of the English Govern- 
iuc:it iu subjecting Badakslian to the sovereignty of Cabul was 
not to encourage any disturbance of Uio [letice in Central Asia. 
The English Government, on tlio contrary, undertakes to ro- 
strain tho Amef.u by all the inllueuco whicli it can exorcise 
from any attempt to c.vtond his dominions. Relying on this 
a.«(pui'juice, and “ coasideriug the greater fucilllios which tlio 
“ British Government posscsstus for collecting precise data, and 
above nil coiuudering our wish not to give this fp.ia^Lioii of 
•* detail more importaiioo than is due to it, ’’die Russian Govern « 
ment accepts the line of 'ooundary laid doAvn by England. 
Prince Goutciiakoff states that his Government ‘‘ is iho more 
inclined to this net of cotu'tosy as tho English GuvcrniiK-nt ea- 
gages to use all 'ts influence with Sueue Ali in order vo induce 
to maintain a peaceful attitude. Thisinllncnco is iudis- 
putable. It is based not only on thu maierifd and moral 
‘^ascendency ofEughuid, but ou the subsidies fur which baxuE 
“ Ali is indebted to her.” The des^iatch is dated Jamiary Ji, 
tlfnr the re-sult of Gcnerali^Cfiui.'VALOw’s mission was known at 
Petersburg. No corresponJcaieo with the 8|>eciiil envoy is 
publialicd, jirobubly because he i>orc ilie character oi’a porsooal 
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reprefientative of tho Empkrou. The assurances aa to the 
Khiva expedition which were quoted by Lord Granville in 
tlio T louse of Lords Avere probably verbal. 

It .a])]K\'irs that tho siippoaed dcaigna of Knsaia on tho in^ 
dependence of rersia formed no part of tho suljject of discus- 
bioii. Ip the oilicial Journal of PeUrsbunj it is accurately 
slated tliat the iudcpondeuco of Persia isgnaranloed by express 
treaties between Itussia and England, uor a\* is this subject 
matter directly connected cither with the proposed expedition 
to Khivn, or with tlK^determination of tho buuiidary of Afghan* 
Mtan. Everything for which Lord Cl \iii xiKiX and Lord ( riax- 
viLLE liad been contending has now bo'-n conceded by 
Kussia; and it is not a suirioiont objection to a diplo- I 
rnatjc agreement that it docs not cover or precludo all 
osbiblo caufics of future dilfercnce. It is &omething to 
avc obtained an uiidertaki^ that Kujsia will not seek, to 
intorfero with Afghanistan m long as tho Ami:i:u abstains 
from eucroacJiiiig on tlio territories of ike Khaiuiu s. Siiniri: 
Ali has always fhown that ho imdcrsiau'Is the valuo of 
English sn]>port; and bis .snccos-sors will ho fully aware that 
by meddling with Bokhara or Khokan tin*y would forfeit the 
prott-clion of England. There is no dan.'jrur iliat any ICnglisli 
or Indian (iovernmont avjII adopt the radi siiggostion that 
Cabnl slionid h'e pcTmancnily occupied hy Knglisfli troops. 
The Ku^sinnfi Avuuld not unreasonably regard snob an op;ra' 
lion as inconsistent w'ilh the reectit iindcr.standing; and in 
oas". of Avar they wouhl at once be welcomed :ia liberators by 
half l!ie pojiulalion of Afghanistan. Tho protest of zealous 
Avritors against tlio policy of coniidir.g in Eussia w both ! 
ungnicioiis and \inie:i‘.oniible. There is no rca?uii Avhy 
English statesmen shoiihl bo lulled to sh^ep, but it ia noitlier 
dignified nor courteous to take tlio present oceasion for botra}’- 
ing oUcnKivo suspicions. If it is true that tlio strength of the 
Knssiaii army in Asia ia exaggi-rated in popular belief, there 
is the loss groiuul for apprehension. It Avould be but refison- 
able to Avuit for some fresh menace or cause for alarm before 
the Eiiglibh Government is urged to lake additional precau- 
tions. iSo reference is made in the correspondoneo to Ea.->teni 
Tuikootan, avIkl'u it Ls possible that political or commercial 
rivalry may hereafter arise. Tlie suproiiuK-s of liuasia in 
other parts of Couiral Asia is not formally rccogni/ed, 
though it is perhaps ttikeii for granted in tho corre- 
Hpoiidcuco. it is not ncc<‘.ssary to anticipate tho p<issi!)lo 
claim of Russia to exclusive inllut-nco jji a country which is 
nearer to India than to the existing Russian ]>o.ss(*s>'Ions. 
The vigilance aaIj’Ji ha.s been .shown Ijy the English Govern* 
mont will bo apprecialed by ]{us.^in. It Avill bo clearly 
understood that any dangerous approach to India Avill bo 
summarily resisted, uiile.s.s a friendly arrangemeut obviates 
tho rirdi. It is on the whole coiivenbniL tliat diUeronces should 
be aiiiicai)ly arranged; and that, even Avliilo they exist, they 
tihouhl bo di.-cii.ssf:d in temperate and courteous Language. 
The Kus.'^inii journals are in some degree to bl.’iino lor the 
irritation which prevailed in England beibre Lord Gu.\nvilll 
made his recent statement. Tho Russian Government on the 
other hand has throAvn no impediment iu the way of a friendly 
solution. It is not tho Tnuinont for recapitulating in hostlie 
langntigo all the grounds of jealou-^y Avldch may exist belAvecn 
Ijitgkind and iUubiu. ^ 


•lllK LORD CllANCEBLUJt'S I'LAN. 

O NE more Lord Chancellor has grappled Avith the .sub- 
ject of tho consolidation of our Courts of Justice, and 
tho i'u^u)n, aa it is called, of Law and Eipiity. Nutliing could 
be iiKuo lucid than Lord Selrorsj: s bkeleh of the past attempts 
which iiaveiicen made to cope Avith this thorny subject, or 
more satisfactory than his statement of tho objects to Avhich 
such a rclui'in ^Iionld be dlrcetod. But it la in the nature oi 
tlio subject that the succebs of any measure, and indeed its 
very im-aning and essence, must depend upon tho machinery 
adopted for giving it ellect ; and until the actual Bill, and Avhut 
will be much more importunt, tho schedule of rules Avhich it 
is proposed to annex to it, have been produced, it would bo pre- 
mature to pronounce any deliiiito opinion as to the sulHciency, 
or even as to thn tendency and character, of tho changes 
which Lord fc?ELi;ousK proposes to introduce into the adminis- 
tration of justice. Thu speech iu which the Lord Cbanci.'LLor 
introduced the subject said, and lor tho most part said clearly 
and *vell, all that could be looked for in a preliminary 
explanation; and yet it would be quite possible for two dralls- 
men to frame two Bills Avith schedules of procedure each of 
which tiiiould fnithfally foUoAV the linos laid down in the 
opening address, though the result might be to produce tAvo 


schemes of reform, not only widely diflToring from one another, 
but in the most direct and startling antiigonism. We shall Avait 
therofoTo till wo have seen the Bill beibre venturing on any 
detailed coriHidcnition of the CifAN'CEi.LOR's project, and indeed 
it Avoiild bo cqmilly unwise and unfair to attempt to criticize f 
a statement the meaning of Avhicli cannot possibly bo grasped 
Avilhuut reference to tho scheme Avhich it is intended to re- 
commend. 

Tlicre ia one point, hoAvever, on which we need not defer our 
congrniul.'itioria. Mindful of the dangers Avhioh proved fatal to 
Ilia pro«h*c( Hrf.jr*s Bill, Lord Selrornl lia.s determined to intro- 
duce a complete Bill dvaliiigAvith the wliolo subject of procedure, 
an«] not to evade the real dillicultios of tho case by dele- 
gating to any judicial or other (Jouimittco tho I'uuction of 
rciiioddling the administration of justice. Iu othur respects 
AVC c.iii st arcoly as yet do more than guess how far the mea- 
sure now inti’oJiiccd will tlill’cr in siibstiinco from the Bills of 
1S70; but wc arc gk'id to .«co that Lord Seleokne emphatic 
0*1 lly adojjtd the view for which avo llien contended— that it was 
the duly uf Pari iameut itself to elibet, this great reform, and 
not to cjitni.it lugiblativc powci s of a revolutionary character 
(not u.-ing the Avord in any bad either to the cutiro body 

« d‘ d iid;;‘0fi, or to a GuuiiiiittL'e to bo si h'Ctod by the Chancellor. 
But. fui* iKLh imrortuiiaio dclhot tho Bills of 1S70 might have 
led lo the reform into which Lord Skerouxe’s measure may — 
Avitli llie as.si.stahce which Lord 1Iatiii:rley, avo tru.'jt,AvilI soon 
bo able to roudor — ultimately ripen, audit is satiaf.ictory to 
know that the i-i.^^k of shijiwrcck on lius rock, at any rate, Is not 
rigiiii to be incurred. What tlio (hiANCLLLuit Siiys upon this 
point A%ill commend iUclf to men of every school of opinion 
111 the P.ilK Avhidi Loid IIai herlea' introduced iu 1 870 ho ad- 
“ hered to a main outlino of thcrcconimimdatjous of the Com- 
! ** misdoii, and «)iil nolattcm[<t to fdl up that outline^ or show 
how tho poneral seiiomc iaid iloA\n wa.** to be put iutt» opera- 
tion. 'fhai w.i.s io have been done by rules framed hy an 
“ auihority nliicb ii. self was t]j3 object of much criticism; 

** but Iho di. ciio-.ion.s which took place in refvjreucu 10 those 
“ Bills fcliowed, that, Avliile tln ro av:is a favourable di.-pusitioa 
“ towjirds tlio formation of a High Court, it was felt tliat in 
“ a matler of tiiicli impoi lance it was absolutely iiecc.-^sary to 
‘‘ know how the ^cheuic amus Uy bo worked out, and that uny- 
thing in the nature of .a skeleton bchcmc could not be i*e- 
“ ga.nliMl a.^ satiskictory. It w;w felt tliat it Avas not ilesirablo 
lo delegate to an externa! iuilhorit}’ — even were that aullm- 
rity itbulf lioyojid » rilici-ia-— llie making of rule.-* to work 
“ tho scheme out. Tbr-t « riiicism eomiuended itself to every 
one convciF^ant Avitk i.lni subject.*’ 

We rejoice in this declaration as removing — once for 
all, let bs Iiopo — tho mo&t .serious pe;il W wdiicli our 
i;i?iilutiuij.4 could be c.\pO''ed, that <if being handed 
over to 1)0 rcfa.diiouv^d ml libJunt, by any sihct bodies 
invested for tlio purpo.^o Aviili de.sputie powers. W'ilh this 
pledge, AV(i in.ay rest satialicd that wliatevor change.^ are con- 
templated will bo openly r.ropo.st-tl, and no doubt fully dis- 
cussed, before they roccivo tho stamp of legislative a|»i)roval. 
Nor will tho disciiSri'»on be without fruit ; for, as might bo 
expected li'oni the known typo of hi.'* mind, Lord »Seliioune 
recognizes, inoTo fully perhaps than Some of Ids predecessors 
Avouid havo been disposed to do, the necessity of basing 
legislation upon Avell matured public opinion. It is,” ho 
rightly says, “ probably a univerbjil law — certainly u general^ 
law — concerning all legiHlativo matters of iinpurUiuco ill 
“ this country, tliat they depend on the gradual formation of 
** opinion founded on experience, and if that is proved in any 
cla^M of measures, it is emphatically proved ia those 
“ meahureb called iuiprovemenls or amuiiduients ’of the Uav. 

. Time is required — and on the whole i think it ia 
“ good tiiat time should bo required — to bring opinion on these 
“ eulijcct.s to tho muturity ueecsbary for sound legislation.” 
A iiKi'i of Lord Selrornk’s power, approaching his tnsk in 
the .Hpirit indicated by tho pasbages we havo cited, and indeed 
by lliu gtjiicril ttuor of his .•speech, ought iiltiiiiatoly, if not 
immediately, to succeed in harvesting that crop of law reform 
Avhjch has been gradually growing and ripening undej- many 
seasonable, chequered by not a fuw unscaiKmable, iiiilucnccs. 
Whoever may haA'o the honour of introducing the Bills Avhich 
may some day pass, the credit of maturing tho measuro Avill 
belong, as Lord Selookme Justly audgraculully uckiio vlcdgcd, 
to all the eminent men whose labours havo contributed to the 
disentanglomeut oi* our tsinglod skein of judicial adminlatra- v 
tion. 

Perhaps, in accordanco Avitli what Ave havo already inti- 
mated, it Avould bo as well to abstain from all remarks at 
present upon a scheme which is not yet fully before us, and 
what we have to say must bo taken os subject to 
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largo poflBible modifications after considering tho Bill 
and its schedule. But there is one point on which the 
Chancellor's speech is singularly provocative of inquiry. 
He points at the fusion of Law and Kquity " as tho grand 
object of the whole project ; and yet it is difiicult to gather the 
/ sense in which ho undcratauds tlicso often misused words, or 
to guess how far tho fusion is to be nominal and how far 
real, or whether we are to look for anything more than tho 
sort of mock fusion wdiicli is exliibitod in the County Courts, 
where two entirely distinct systems of jurisprudence are 
administered with no more connexion than is derived from the 
fiict that the local Common Law judge of Monday happens to 
bo the person who on Tuesday fills the role of a local Vice- 
Chancellor. iJoubling a part is not the same thing as fusing 
two characters, and is perhaps tho moat mischievous form 
wliicha desire for theoretical or apparent unification could take. 
We do not suppose that Lord Selborne is blind to this, and wo 
expect to find in his Bill that tho proposed fusion is to be 
•something more than nominal. At the same time, tho justice 
of his observation, that some of the distinctions between Law 
and Equity represent realities which cannot bo ignored or cou- 
fbunded, is one which, though well recognized by all who are 
familiar with the subject, has been too much overlooked by 
frothy dccloimcrs on iho dciecls of our jurisprudence. Tho 
siimo Court may in future recognize tho possessory ownership 
of the tarustoc and tho bcnoficial ownership of tho cestui qut 
trust ; but the two kinds of ownership must continue to exist 
for the convenience of society, though we arc not quite sure 
that it will be desirable to maintain the old designations of 
legal and equitable estate. This, however, is a detail as to 
which a good deal might bo said on cither side; but it is 
well to 800 a plain recognition of tho truth that Uio fusion 
of Law and E<|uity means something more than a hocus- 
pocus transformation scene elFccted by a vague section in an 
Act of Parliament. 

There is another danger which we also hope Lord Siclbornk 
will be found to have escaped. Nothing would be easier than 
to satisfy tlio cry for theoretical synimotry in tho law by a 
mere transfer of jurisdiction. Eor exainplo, an Act of 
I’arliament might simply abolish all Courts of Common Law 
as administering un inadetiuate and obsolete jurisprudence, 
and enact tliat for tho future Courts of Ec^uity should exercise 
jurisdiction over all subjects, using their own accustoiued 
methods of procedure. Or, on the other liand, a Bimilor en- 
actment might abolish Courts of Equity and direct Courts of 
Law to atl minister nil equitable relief. Either of these 
methods would be only a mock fusion, for long experience 
has sliown that the transplanted principles will not readily 
take root in an alien soil. The principles of the Common 
Law, and to a still greater degree the principles of Equity, 
Test ill the traditions of the respective Courts. Eor many y<*ar 8 
Courts of Law liuvo enjoyed a large share of equitable 
jurisdiction, and Courts of Equity have been allowed to employ 
tliG Common Law method of trying causes by viv*% voce 
evidence with the assistance (as it is supposed to be) of 
twelve unprofessional assessors. But littlo or nothing has 
come of it. The best ec^ui table pleas in tlio w'orld have 
ended in failure partly because tho machinery of Courts of 
Law was unsuitable to equitable relief, but to a much greater 
extent because Equity doctrines and Equity authorities lost 
their essence and their force when presented to a Common 
Law Bench. So in Courts of Equity tho practice of taking 
evidence otvd voce never fully cstablidied itself, partly because 
It was found to occupy three or four times as many judicial 
hours as tho Court oc Chancery could dispose of without 
doubling or trebling its staff of judges, and partly also because 
the Bench showed very littlo inclination to encourage the 
Tinaccustomod practice. Any error of tins description would 
be the most iatal that could bo committed. The first condition 
of any successful fusion must bo to see that the parent stock, 
whether of Common Law doctrine or Equity doctrine, is not 
mutilated or destroyed beTore tho transplanted offshoot has 
fairly taken root 


AMEBICAN SMARTNESS. 

rriHE Alabama question, now happily converted into a 
X domestic^ controversy in the United States, has assumed 
a form which is both amusing and instructive. It might have 
been supposed that tho distribution among the claimants of 
^,the damages awaxd^ at Geneva was an easy and simple trans- 
action. Ihe American counsel and agents succeeded in satis- 
fying the Arbitrators by evidence that the claims, including 
interest, amounted to about 3,250,000/.; and their state- 
moots must have approximately shown the feparato items 


duo to every claimant which collectively constituted the total 
sum. By tho provisions of iho Treaty of Washington, tho 
Arbitrators might, if they had thought lit, bat*o left Aa 
amount to be determined by a Boaid of Assessors, which 
would in that cose have been “ appointed to ascertain and do- 
** termino what claims are valid, and what amounts shall be 
“ paid by Groat Britain to the United States on account of 
the liability arising from lailure [in fulfilment of duty] as 
** to each vessel." The Arbitrators chose the alternative of 
aw.arding a sum in gross, which wtis evidently intended both 
by tho framers of tlie Treaty and by the Tribunal to 
correspond witli the amount of valid claims. The Senate of 
the United States has accordingly passed a Bill appointing a 
Coiiinnssioii for distributing tlie sunount to be paid under 
the Geneva Award; but it has appeared to the leaders of tho 
majority in tho House of Representatives that the agents of 
tho United States had not ddring the litigation exhausted 
tho poissibilities of sharp practice and litigious perversity. 
General Butler, as tho organ of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, has re|>orted to tlio House a Bill which practically 
affirms that tlie English Government was cheated, that ihe 
Geneva Arbitrators were tricked, and that the persons who 
had suffered injuries from the inculpated cruisers ought 
now to bo deprived of the fruits of a fjnxud to which they may 
perhaps have been parties. The object of tho Bill is to 
secure for tho Treasury of the United Slates a portion of Uic 
damages which were, in accordance with the contention of tho 
American counsel, awarded for injuries infilctod on private 
American citizens, it must be admitted tliat General Butler 
is probably not inilueuced by patriotic cupidity in his attempt 
to secure ibr tho Treasury a portion of tho spoil. Tho amount 
awarded was, as lio perhaps correctly argues, larger than the 
total sum proved to be due for Direct Claims, and there- 
fore he conieiuls that the surplus was after all granted by the 
Arbitrators in satisfaction of the Indirect Claims which they had 
never taken into consideration, and which had been formally 
withdrawn by the American counsel beforo the coinmcnce- 
ment of ihe inquiry. That Uio damages demanded for losses 
by Ameri(»tn citizens were considerably larger than tho sum 
awarded in a connidcratiou which was not likely to wengh with 
General BurLER. He probably thinks tliat a deliberate and 
successful attempt to delude an international Court of Arbitra- 
tion redounds to f he credit of any lawyer by whom it may have 
been practised. That a trustee should ublaiii dam.'igcs mid 
I then refuse to pay them over to the person beneficially entitled 
j on the ground that they arc exorbitant in amount, and that 
they w'ere obtained by misrepresentfition, is a proceeding 
which General Butler could not fail to appreciate and ap- 
prove. it is well that Uie Englisli nation and Government 
aro wholly unconcerned with the latest aftergrowth of Amer- 
ican smariuess. It would bo interesting to learn Mr. Adams s 
opinion on a proposal which implies that he and his colleagues 
were either parties to or victims of a fraud. 

Some members of the House of Representatives and of 
tho Stmaie will bo at present too much occupied with tho 
defence of tlieir private conduct to enter heartily into iho 
prosecution of Generul Butler's ingenious project. Some 
of tho most eminent Republican politicians have unfortu- 
I nately sufi’erod by tho exposure of a system of pucuniary 
corruption which is probably not an isolated experiment 
on the virtue of Congress. Mr. Oakcs Ames, a member 
of the House and an active promoter of the Union 
Pacific Railway, appears some time aiuco to liavo sold, on un- 
accomitably iavourable terms, shares in an undcrtaleing called 
the Credit Mobilier, to twelve conspicuous politicians in tiio 
House and tho Senate. Congress liod . assisted the Itiiilway by 
grants of 1 z,8oo acres of land for every mile of line, and albo 
by a subsidy or loan of 16,000/. per mile in the mountain 
districts, and of 3,300/. in the plains. Tho promoters after- 
wards found incaiiB to persuade Congress to issue bunds for 
the cost of the undertaking with a first charge upon tho 
revenues. By this operation they practically converted the 
Government loan into a free gift, and they then proceeded to 
form themselves into a financi^ Association, called the Credit 
Mobilier, for the purpose of providing funds for tho con- 
structiou of tho line. By the sale of the land and of iho 
United States securities which had been granted to tlic Rail- 
way Company, tho Cr<^dit Mobilier was enabled to divide in 
one year 1,505 per cent, on its capital, and it wus natur.al!y 
thought expedient to secure so profitable ai> oiitor]'risc 
against inconvenient investigation. For iliis purposu Mr. 
Oakes Ames, as agent to tho Company, asi^igued ta 
several virtuous and prominent members of the Sonato 
and the House, at par, shares in th':- Credit carry ii.g 

dividend to tho amount of fifioen . times the iioniin.il 
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price* Tti somo cn.-jcs tbo pnrchaao-moncy was deducted from 
the dividend, 3o that the Hharo and the residue of tho profit 
were handed over witliout pecuniary ooni^i deration. Tho 
discovery of tlio corrupt bargain sceind to havo beou due to i 
the acufeacss of Liheral opponouts of the Iicpublican pirty 
during tiic Prcsiihiiitial contest ; but in Iho midst of uiiivcrs:il 
Ct'dainny Jind vituperation a well-found<'d diarge is luituraiiy 
attributed to the malignity of piirti>ans. Tho members of 
Congress who were accused unanimously and positively 
denied tlio truth of tho shiteniout; and it is s:itif?factory to iiml 
that one of tlioir nuufbcr, Jlr. lii-AlN'i:, Speaker of the lloiwj 
of Ucprof^enUitivo^, has been able to eslaldidi hi.s iunocenco. 
Among thode who have boon less fnrliinato. the most con- 
fpiououa arc Mr. Coli a.n, late Vicc-Pivsidont of the 

ilepuldic, and ^Ir. llhNiiV Wilson, jirtual Vice rn-hident, 
Asi their original dol'd ico, coiiaialiug in u direct traverse of 
tho charge, has been lound nntonablo, tho inculpated patriots 
now full back on the argument that their aceepUnce of 
gifts cannot bo kIiowu to havo ailcctod their political 
conduct. It perhaps impossible to prnvo dial they lm\o 
honourably ]j«;i l'<ijnod iluir part in a di.Oionmiraiile trails^ 
uctloii. 'J’hoy hail ih-j jmwvr of cotiii.rn!i;: on the Crf-dil 
Molnlicr Company imd Ihe Ihiion iVuilhi liiiilway lirge 
benefits at the pnldie oxpt‘Us<i; .and uiij or li'Uh of tJjo.it‘ 
Corporaiiona tM'i.uht it wurlli wliilo to ofi' r largo bribe**?, 
ivliich aci.*i ptijl piunably •\vulii-iii any disiniot j^roniise 

lif servietjs to b«.* a miored in idurri. In .nuch a. ca*-*-' the mis • 
conduct of a jihigo or If-gidntor is grm rall;. inl'cirod froni his 
acts, and if ilic d^Jiinjurnls iiitoiulcd rathor to 'defraud 
ihe bribing CoiUj-ciny llum to ubu?e lljoir I'-gi.dative powor.*^, 
the moial cbiiiiialo of tlioir eljurac.i.a* and conduct will iu»t be 
materially alurcd. It is iiitoivstim: to lojuavj; I’no uauir.il 
connexion bcUveon iinyciiipulou.i [‘oliLio..! .‘sUlii'TvIcncy .am! 
ilabilily to direct pocimiary corruption. Mr. 

Cuia \s. U4ij tijo Speaker wlio forni.illy wclcoiuud the 
cun.-[>iiMtora on llio ikjor of tljo llou.nc. Votc.s and 
pf'pulanty woic to be obuiiued by a. grois vio!a’i<ui vt iiiUT- 
national court j.-iy :iri‘l j»ublic decency, us iuo>i y was to he 
acipiitvd by a j ro-ijiutiou of tho jiillucucu i;.* the .sjomd 
public, officer in the liepuhiic. i>isinlcr<. Jed t • « igri bystari- 
cler.i will share the auiu.'i'inent v/liivh th-j .x,.o.-inro of the 
\heuit Mobiii'jr liaud has caused in the lh‘iit(,l tjjoii^:./ji 

Stima <»f them tiufer vicarit^n.’j reinuiv' oii h-‘l:.df of .v 
couiiuiinity which ,uv:«iii to repudJut': ail iL-jpc nsil ility lor the 
acts of thooC Vvlioj.; doligliU to liu^our with ( ilicial pronio- 
lioii. 

It isj worth t!i(* .vhilc ('f Jhiglish advoiMtc-i of d'imocrtillc 
oh.angn to study luo opt*rat.ioii of univer.s;tl ^iilhMgo uikLt the 
most fivourahle co.ulition.s In tho United Mates the* Fj.stem 
id a miccasary iv.aili of tho structure of society ; aiul the bulk 
uf tho constiludicy i.i, a.s .Mr. i.i onco said, nu” a moh*, 

but a J'lndrd ilcmocr.icy. Inthoriir.'d (h;^lricM of (ho inor*; 
sc'.thiil State.! it would pioliably be impo.s '.ihlo to buy a vote 
at an cleciiun, even if tin* great nuiiiber of tho eleclora were 
not in il.^i'if snfiieicnt to pi event dinvt l»ribi ry. The majority 
of the eh etors are p. r-«(*n:illy hon- st, and on i!io avu'age the;, 
arc pru!>ab!v better cdiieatod than tho ]»ypulativu of Ihiglaud 
or ol any Ihirupean coii’itry c-xcopt .Nurtlicrn (itnuany. Tin-ir 
lanlt is that, lun in*' no upper cl.«s.s lo Iced theui, t!iey aro iralif- 
fi ;r» nit to character ;»n I .'Station in ihcir choiccuf kwlaUus ; and 
it is lliclr mi.'loitvrve that lli.y uro li^ Ipk hi the innds of pro 
fessiorial nniijagoi.s of eie.ition.'-’. (’orru[»tion begins willi the 
.'igeiits wh.i iJidaiary a.’..- eiiil)lie.s and who ilraw' U}» liht-. 

of candidates, and it ctilininutus ii; the purcliasx* cii members. 
It i.s ihciuht c.'isicr .'Mil clu-apcr to buy a St.aus Assembly or 
Scr..'ili', or c\m to L;ive brilic.s to niLinbcrs of Coiigross, than 
to wasl*; mnii'-y on cleetiond. At tlio abortive trial of 
irt Ne\v Yo.l,, one of lii.s depondi iits ttal'id that lie ha<l 
been in i)u: Irihit of carrying large punvs lo Albany on 
behalf of liis eini.l.iyer fur tho ]»i:rpos(3 of buying voles. 
The culprit hiia.-.elt e: a menibor of tho Acw y<*rk Senate, 
having l>ccii elected by a large iiiajoriry after tlie jniblic 
exposure of Ida Irauds. U is^absuid to claim for KngU.sIi* 
men a higher moral condition than lhat which prevails in 
cerrc.?pmidiiig cla-.ii.3 in the Uniu-d St.ato.s. Tliu dillhrcncc 
between tho two countiics is that c«piality and univetsal 
exiffragc bring llio. seiiiu to tho top. llo.sjiectablo citizens 
rofuso to associate in private wnh tlic reprobates and swin- 
dlers who may bo tlicir repraijvntii lives in n -State Loglft- 
lature, or who may sit on Uic judicial bench; but either they 
suffer no shock from the exposure of .^ucceasivo stianJals, 
or they arc pow'erlcss to prevent the ini.sciiief. Tlic journals, 
which in some degree supply tho place of more healthy iu- 
stitutions, unfortunately coiiliuo their denuneiations to mun- 
bera of tho par*y which they may respectively liai»pcu to 


oppose. Mr. Colfax will escape the censure of orthodox 
Republicans ; and tho invectives of Liberal or Democratic 
critics will be explained by political liostility. Tho story of 
ilio Credit Mobilior and tlio Union Pacific Railway illustrates, 
and in some degree explains, the ckuractor of the Bill for tho 
distribution of the Alabama damages which has been framed 
by the Judiciary Committee of the House of Roprcseutnlives. 


THE PAIir.lAMEXTARY NOTTCR-PArER, 

fill IE nul ice-paper of tho llou.se of Commons at the begin- 
X luii^ of ii Sv ‘^tiion produces the wimo repulsive impression 
ol* stah iiess Avhich is suggested by u street hoarding or the 
advc*rll^c*incnt bourd fit a railway station. A-s it must bo 
assumed that advuvtistr .=5 know tluiir own business, there aro 
probably iujisoii-i who arc .iitracted by force of incessant repe- 
tition to iJiL* tho theatres, or the newspaper officGs, 

whidi proidaiin ihvir own merits on the mo.st Haring placards. 
Ambitions inunibL'rs of I’arliament roly on tlio tiuino ten- 
tluncy of common[)lac<i liiiuian nature fur the disposal of 
(pu-.Vaunable or ji'..\iuus waro.s. There is fortunately little 
ebiiiuro uf the adoption during tljc pre.scnt Session of tho morj 
iiii.Ji hiovous sehci)io.=? which have already been proposed by 
privau* iiioinlj<-i.- ; but expcTivncc shmvs (hat notoriety and 
iviiiJiation aro aiticng t.ho ouiiditions of Parliamentary success, 
and in the vuli-'.ir .'.[-pichonhion clifiugo i.s t*qui valent to pro- 
;;ro.-s. lii the lui. ■: liit of motions and of que:?tii»ns to bo 
iiddiv-v-uil to Mii.i.jlt'iri firo iiu-luded s<ivcral jiidiciotis and 
rational propoF.Jis: and ^fr. pAWX'iiij's Bill for altering iho 
UMutiludon i*i d’ri.iify Collcgo raise-s .an issue which must l>o 
divided by Paili.iiiicut when it di*al.s with tho nio*t important 
bu'ihCiii of tlio .‘^-•atdoii. Sir John Iji Lnovrv'.s Bill lor tlie 
pri'si'riiitiuii of .National Mouiimcr.ls can provdto no paity 
opp'i.Miiun, fUid, if it I*o judicioiuily framed, it will 
but foinialiy aii*! nominally all'cct private rights. There 
ou:.d.t lo I;.' no dt.-lay in taking prcvautioiw aguiiihL the 
iMj»ii»--o or which may at any moiuout iiifiict 

i 1 repar.aMi* lu >’. “u tho < niuitiy. Mr. lh.i.-n.0LL cun rcaivcly 
i.nl lu obi.iin :i UomjnL'-.*-ion of Inquiry into tlio comlilio/i 
.*] .1 j.r.icMej ul Jlic meicantilo marine, Iji goiicrid it may 
; } .jiiid that :i j iivau iiicnd)ir i:- usefully and meriio- 
I’i’ou.-.ly i.nijiloyrd when he .applies lii.-i oncrgic-s vviili ihu aid 
.i’.'*;wiaJ' kiiuv.'I"f. o !o the vuMvetioa of a ih finite abuse, or 
i/» Lilt; iiuj-roveiii* :.l of .-loino public Measures for 

iIhj .'literal ion or f/verthrow of the Con.-t.itution, and emhodi- 
ineiiLs of i ho clamour of uoby si-ctd and factiuiis, may eoioc- 
i.uik:f. b'j prompted by patriotic or pliiliuithropio moiivos; but 
.*t (a.imiiry which liaa wiLhiii six or ban on yi'urs doubloil the 
con;-itilu< aoy and destroyed, by tho ii i trod uol ion of iho Bidlut, 
ilic inilucneo of pn-poriy, can for tljo time dispoiiau Avitli now 
piaij.jvl.i of political and tovial revolunon. It may be doubted 
w]ii;thi.T well Mr. Mrian.i.L TIknki’s modcbt Bill for the 
pr-^eciiu’i ofmincas from fraud will at iho present moiuenl 
voiamand enthuslaiUc .'iupport. Miners, like other pert'-ons, arc 
protcctul l>y tho ordLiary law from fraud; and their advo- 
vaios are dcclaiiniag i(juilly '.igunst the cl.aii.s legisluLiou which 
they aro ucvcrlbcle.'a coiisUuitiy demanding. When coal no 
lunger co.-5ta lilty .*rijj!liijg 3 a ton, and wJiou colliera coDilcseend 
t*> <io a lair day’s work lor high wages, any special grievances 
wii'uh may ailed U»eir calling will bo candidly cousidored. 

Uiio of i)jo iniviiabJe debates of tho Saisioii has luqjpily 
l*ecii di'>p(»sed of. iMr. RvL.\Nns kid cousitleratcly provided 
Mr. Ayimox with his best chance of iiniiiunity by proposing 
lo iii*n e a voU; Of I'cnsaro on his eoiiduet. In matters of this 
kir.d t)ie Ifouso of Connnoi.s, like otlicr Asscmblie.s, is .somc- 
limos U'lnpted lo .lUtlgft of l!ic merits of a motion with some 
pv:rs(*]ial refur'mcv to the mover. Mr. Ri lands is a zealous 
aiM |witriotie rtfoii.ier who proposes t«> abolish tlic diplomatic 
pia>?er?.^ioiK to impose fi tax of twenty per cent, on lauded pro- 
p*;i Ly, and to adopt other improvements for which rarliameiifc 
i .5 nut fully prepnia.d. If Mr. xVykton was to blame, it would 
have been felt that i\Ir. KyL.\Ni)5 was scaretdy a fit representa- 
ilvi of iht'Su who disapproved of lus olliciul iudiscrcliouit, it 
w.ij. on tiio wli-^le 'bettor that the subject should be inciden- 
tally discussed than that a Ibnaal vote should be taken on I^fr. 
Rylands’s motion. Mr. Vlunon Hakcouut, having by liLs im- 
]x;tuous assault secured to Mr. Ayuton Immunity and triumph, 
will probably not think it necessary to bring in u Dili to assert 
die supposed rights of tho people by depriving tho Crown 
of its proprietary control over tho VarkM, Mr. Lockp. KlKri^,'i 
cannot be. Uaxned for reintroducing for the twentieth or 
perhaps tho thirCietli time bis Bill to alter the law of suc- 
cession to landed property. The Government has adopted the 
principle of his ineusuro, and in this or the next Session it 
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will probftbly form tho Rubjoct of a Borioan attempt at legis- 
lation. It is poaijtible that the abolition of primoguriituru may 
bo one of tho legal changes vaguely iudicabod in tlic 
Sjjcech, or that it may Ibrm part of the ArToiwjiY-ClENERAL’.s 
Bill for fucilit-itiiig tho trruisfor of laiul. A whole geuerntion 
liaa passed since Mr. Lociffi King provoked Tiord John 
Rv;sskll inU> an indiscreet doclaraLiun wljich accelerated by 
some years the progivjss of cO!i.^Litiiiioiial cliangc. His per- 
se vtriiTuua in Jiis [>reliiiiiiKiry seborno for alicriug tho di^vulu- 
tion of real estate stjeins likely to be re warded by simiLar 
s\K‘ce&s. JMr. Uk UAKD'smorc chimerical scheme for apcrmaucrit 
and iinivera.il sj of universal arbilmlion was virtually dis- 
po;seJ of by tho dobato on the iirst night nf the So'^.^ion. Mr. 
GLAn*yroyK la now awaro that thu Hnhiiiishlon to the ditl'urciit 
iiliiropouii Govciiunoiits of tho throe llulea uf Washington 
will not bo a .Kimplo or ploiisant transaction. A formal pro- 
}josjxl of universal arbitration would bo :in ill-br«*d jest. If 
Mr. KiCitAtu* has ov<t pisaud even in thought bi*y<ind the 
region of phrusos and abstractions, it is diHimilt to understand 
Low ho ran think it possiblo to arbitrate between Rr-anoe uinl 
Germany, or between Kussia and Tuikt-y, Mr. JIolms's 
inclion lur exempting private property from captiu’o at sea i.s 
at pvtisont aliuobt cf|Ually unheiibOiiaMfi, all hough it may be 
suj)portcd by jilaiisible arguincnts. Tim law or pnictico of 
blrclv.-nlc**, whicli it is not ])ri»p(*H>!d to abuhssli, is closely cun- 
ne( tf<l with iho Jiiibility uf incrchan! ve:3.%cl.s to capture. 

U may pi.rluips bo well that the coiulhiun of Nmth Africa 
and the expcdicm y of aiiiicxiiig tho Fiji Jdar.d.i ^hoUld be 
^u.-.i iu-i.-od in the* House uf Coininon^^ ; and Mr. Kasiwick and 
other menibers who hav<r served in India will bn able to give 
valuable information on the uilaiistif Central Asia. No useliil 
purj)OStJ ojui be served by a motion or ilebatc on tho ct*n- 
iKxiun between the niother-cemitry and th<‘ oolouios. Tho 
Olio ]KT\^cr.sc jonnuiliat who obstinaiely inshit-s on tho scprira- 
lion oi Canatla corro8]joiids in England to the aolilary adv*.;catc 
uf auncxativui whom the C'oircspoudcut of the .Xm* Yorl: 
//t rrf/f/ pr(jfcs.^«.s to have. dibCu\ creel 'n the E^alliuiun it'.clf. 
The luoUn r coimtry and the culotiios are at present on exci l- 
leiil term.-*, and it is liighly undesirable to analv ao the groumU 
or the intcii lily uf llieir reciprocal alVectiun. Mr. WniT- 
wnj.\s liiil to laciJiuitc tho transf.u* of land for tho erec- 
t.ou of du't lliiig.s for tiio inauual labour i!lah.<oa ought 
^ ' \u\ riujjer.scide<l by the inoro coinprolieusivo Government 
measure; but in llii.v instaneo •d.'^u it is iiibjre.sling to 
w.itch the systematic claim of tho working men or their advu- 
to special or da.'ja IcgihJation. It i.-^ hardly uece.s.<ury 
TO ob.scrve that Mr. O.sauiiNK MoiaiAN unco inurti introduces 
his Ibirials Bill, and tliat the dccc.'idcd wdfds tilntor oi'cnpies 
the usual place on tho list of amateur me«suro.s. JSir W iLri.iJ> 
]j\W 2 ;ox will prul)ably iind that the minority iu favour of tho 
rcrmi.*<‘sj VC 11111 is .still iiirthcr diiuiiiiolicd iu ihu near prospect 
oi a gcner.'il election. Many members wlio care liitlo lor the 
libe rty of Englislimcii to do as tin y lilio will have rclK-ctcd 
seriously on the electoral power wludi the I'ccnscd viutuuller? 
and their customers have proved tlicniBolve.s to possos-s. Tho 
coalition at .Liverpool of the Irish Roman Catholics with the 
‘Welsh J)isacnl.or.s might pcrlui]is Imvo picvailcd, if the 
advocalos of the IVrniissivc Bill had not joined their ranks. 
Tlic voters who a.sscrt their right of drinking in inodenition 
appear for the present to outnuiuber the scrupulous enlhualasts 
wlio fear that they or their iiciglibniirs may be templed U> 
drink too much. Mr. Vernon Il.vr.cm.aiT will niaka uu 
eloquent speoch in support of his niotio]) for tlio reduction uf 
pubiic expenditure; but no ingenuity will suggest any novelty 
cither uf fact or of argument. Tho liuuso will cortuinly 
doclino to reduce the strongth of tho army and tho navy; and 
Mr. IIaiscourt may settle witli bia ally Mr. Di.xux the ques- 
tion whether it is dosirablo to aild live or six inilhuus tu the 
expenditure on primary oducation. Tho substltutiou of a 
IScci'ctary of Btsite for the Board of Admiralty would, in Mr. 
Neeley’s opiniun, tend to promote administrative cilicicncy ; 
and .propoaMs of this kind are so far aorious titat they re- 
late to tliQ cuuduct of public business. Mr. tlACeu Liugiit’s 
annual Bill for giving votes to women, and Dr. DALUYurLE’s 
amiable scheme for rcforniing habitual drunkards, zmiy bo 
dismissed as scntimeutal fancies. Mr. Nkwdegaik’s favourite 
project for inspecting monasteries and nunneries represents 
only a harmless and honest delusion. 

Tho most objectionable notice on the list is that of Mr. 
riUiVELYAN’s Bill fop extondjug household sulTragc to 
S?*^**rr?** advocate of extreme democracy, 

Mr. Trevelyan is perfectly consistent in his desire to sub- 
ject tlio countiiffi to the absolute eoiitroi of the larm-laboarcrs, 
or, in mmerid districts, of the colliers ami iron-workers. The 
practical disfranchieenient of wealtbi edueation, and intelli- 


genet* will not bo ci»rnpkto as long as either landlord.? or 
agricultural capital i.^ts arc roproseutod in the lfoti.ie of Com- 
mons. The extenaiou of hou.sehol J sulfrage is almost avowedly 
dosigiiod as a step to tljo c.^tabli^hment of universal sufFrage ; 
and unroi tuujitcly Mr. Gi .\u.sto:u: has with astounding levity 
more than once o.xprt .sscd hLappro\al hothof theinteruietliate 
and of tlio liiiul moa.'»ur(». But for J\is sanction, Mr. T«n- 
vtLYAx'h propo.8ril might b(i rrgardod without uiieasinosB; but 
a dcmuiiil which oo^-n ivco^uixcd by the Pr.iMi: MlNlSIEIt as 
just ciuinoi bo rcgiii'.Icd aj* wholly impracticable. In coji- 
hcqucu'j'j of the hmli iinliL-iUial civili/atiou uf England, tho 
proporiiim of people living on weekly wages in £ir greater 
than Jn any other country in iho world ; and it follows tlmt 
l/iromisouou.'i hullVage involves grrf:att:r daiigtjr than elsewhere 
c»l iiitorlJ iLiicc with the* rigljts of pi'^jcTty. Tu tho United 
States imivci*bal ^iilliagc has iiithtito produc^.d no worse cifoct 
than to cououitivtc ail political power in tlie hands of unprin- 
cipled jobber.'!, and to encourage .shfimolysis pociuiiary cor- 
ruptioii among tlie membors of iho various legislative bodies; 
but Amerioa ia, hapjnly for iUelf, nf)t really govwucd citiicr 
by Cemgrew or even by the Semitea ami A^.»c•mLlics of tlm 
several Sfafos. Tlio llou.'.o of Comiuous is tho only really 
sfjvorcigu Li 2i.*'li4iure in the wo^M ; ami the con-scquenccfl uf a 
furthi.r ilcUTioratiiin of the constituency which returii-s it are 
wholly incalculable. Mr. Tiuat.lyan and his friends arc pro - 
bably «iiii:erc in their b'jliof that ;i pni ideal lovolutioa would 
be jnhantagouus to tlie comifry; but only rhoso who sharo 
their a.'ipiraiiou.s will be jusLihed 3n voting for Mr. TitLVr.LYAJi’s 
moli.in. Ji is l*^[^l^;i:llJy desirable tlmt the tenant farmers 
; bliould umh.T.stand (hat tiie same jx)iiticlans who offer them 
coiiccsaioiis at tlio cxpeiuvi of tho landowners at the raiue timo 
propo^e to ilejjrivo tlmm of all el»-ictoral power. Tho loaders 
of llie w'urkiiig elaj.ses may claim tho raerit of exemplary 
candour in their ojien avowal of tht* purpose to which they 
propose tu aj»[*Iy tlieir political supremacy. 


THE tJOMAU'lTLE AXI) M. THIERS. 

I T is '.••t. after all, nnun the question of intcrpcdlations 
that M. Tmi-i:^ and liie Coimnittce of Tliirty have parted 
coni]>any. The Cominilteo luivo not indeed given the Pkl.^t- 
i>i:Nr ail the Ircc loin of uliorancc he demanded, but they 
liave consented tu his speaking on iiiterpoilations rekling to 
home ailinrs whenever thu Council of Ministcr.s, after a 
ibpecial duliberatiun tlie result of wliich has been communi- 
cated to thu A.s.seinbly by tho Vicc-lVcdidoiit, &]i;ili declaro 
that iJie quostk>n.-i raised rolutu tu tho general policy uf tho 
Govcriiiiient. 'rho inconvoniejico of this pruvisiun will be 
extreme, it Will clem ly bo bolter, irum M. TfiiKi:s*s point uf 
view, that he should speak ou (piostions which do not call 
ft^r hi.-! intervention ihati that ho should be reduced to silence 
on c|UCAtloiia which do call for it. Tho consequence will be, 
tlmt tlie .'pi'chd doliborutiuii prescribed by the resolution of 
tho Cumnntteo >viii bu held on all subjects which do not 
unmistakably proclaim tlieir own unimportance. Tho plan 
is one to maku it ncccK-iary fur M. Tiiiltis to speak on oc- 
cuaions w hen ho would rather remaiu silent, not ouo to impose 
Mk’uce upo 2 i liim on occasions when he would luther apeak. 
The cummou sense ol’ tho Assembly may bo trusted to 
ace the futility of sucli legislation as this. Tho object of the 
Corumittcc iu imposing foolish a rcstrai*.t is pro- 
bably to prevent M. TitiFUS from getting up a Ministerial 
ciisis at the very short uc»cico wliicli ho has occasionally foutid 
sulEciunt for tho purpose. They do not want him to catpli 
votes or to shiulil an unpopular Minister by a sudden threat 
of resignation, jlut they forget that thu Deputies upon wliom 
this pressure is exerci 2 >ed. aro iiieu who really want to know 
how M. TiiiEii.? wishes them to vote. They have got, it may 
be, political viowa of ihcjr own, and in quiet times they attocii 
some iinportanee to tlieru, and arc glad tu have op];ortuuities 
of giving them ellbct. But tho last thing they would wish is 
tu give ibeiu tsllcct "when Uic result of doing ao would bo to 
turn M. Thiers out of office. If by tho operation of iho rules 
prot»osud by the Coiuinittcc they were tu bo jirevcnted Jroiu 
liwding thia out, they would feci naturally and reasonably 
aggrieved. Their desire is to support M. Thiers, and to enjoy 
aa much freedom of action os ia consistent with u duo regard lor 
that paramount conilitioru To prevent politicjuus ol this fypo 
from making themselves acquainted with tho rrj:siDENi’^s 
mtcnlions, whether thoso iutontiuns be formed before a 
debate begins or lalo iu the day on which it clu:-scs, is 
not to relievo them from a burden — it is nitlier to iiuposo a 
new burden on them. They havo no taste for unchai’tored 
care to reniaui on the side oi' M. Tuisiis- 
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feocdoin, they only 
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They may wl.^-h that ho wore not so ready to take a side; they 
inav even cherish an unintelligent preference for that pale 
shadow of constitutional monarchy which is the Coinmitteo's 
notion of a strong Government. But if this is uniiltainabie, 
if M. Tnif:i;s ia to remain Prime Minister — and the scheme of 
the Tliirty concedes this as cpmpletely aa the President 
eon Id desire — they want to know how to steer thuir course. 

A Minifttorliil orialn with M. TiliKiis mitof fhotMiamhoT would 

1>e like a storm at sea in the intervals when a revolving liglitis 
jiot vitiiblo. The miijoi^ty of the Deputies may bo trusted to 
pi efvr ii sternly blaze, however heartily they may wish that 
there were no dangerous coast for it to shine on. Conae- 1 
ipiently, if the point comes before the Cham)>er, there is kittle 
doubt which way it will be decided. The Thirty would 
have done hetU^r for themselvos if, on finding that they were 
not resrdiite enough to imjioso an eflectivo clieck upon M. 
Tiiieii.*>\s oratory, they had elected to ini[>ose none at all. It 
is om]>hatieAlly a cose in which half measures are only an 
evidence of eoiiacious weakiicss. 

The present schism between tlie Committee and the Pkesi- 
1>LKT relates to u ipiite dillhrent matter. M. Di faurf. has 
proposed that, ailer a short delay, B|)eciul law's shall be framed 
as to tlin composition and moiki of election of the Assembly 
which is to take the place of the present Asse.nibly ; a.s t<» the 
eoniposiiion, mode of election, and functions of a Second 
(Miambcr ; and ns to tlio organization of the Executive during 
ilio interval between the dissoluliou of the present A.sflembly 
and the irioctiiig of these two now Assemblies. The intixxiuclion 
of the words after a short delay seems to have thrown the 
Cotiimitteo altogether oil' their balance. They seemed to tlicin 
to 1)0 big with forebodings of an imrnodiatci dLssulutioo. It 
was to no purpose that M. DufaL'ue otlbred to strike them 
out. They appeared, and that w:is enough. Nothing 
that the ( roverninent could say would alter this fact. WhetlTcr, 
if tlio Comiriittee hod not been thrown into this sUito of 
terror by the very first lino of M. Dcfackk's motion, they 
would have shown tliemselvcs so impracticable as to its details, 
is not ([uite clear. The provisions which tlte ('omiiiilMoe propose 
to suliHiilute for M. Dufaure’b are to this efieot. The ( 'oiiimitteo 
remains charged with the duty of pre|iai’ing and ultimately 
laying before the Assembly a Bill for the instiliition of a 
»Secoiid Chamber. The new electoral law will bo submitted 
to the Committee as soon as it comes from the hands of Uio 
Special CominittiH) by which it is now being prepared. It 
will be seen tliat, according to this plan, the Conirniltec of 
Thirty will practically remain in sc^aViou as long as the 
Assembly itself. Tho U'hirty might bo trusted not to finally 
settle tlie composition of the Second Chamber and the details 
of the coiniijg election until they had made up their minds 
that a dissol iilion could bo no longer postponed. Either they feel 
that they cannot trust tho Assembly to 1)0 as true to coii.serva- 
tive ideas as they know themselves to be, or else, having once 
enjoyed power, they are unwilling to lay it down again. 
Wliethertiie Assembly itself shsurosthis view isanotlier matter. 
'Fho majority were ready to appoint a Coiiimittco to prepare 
certain meusiiros, but it does not follow that they are prepared 
to leave all their work to tlio Committee until tho closing 
weeks of the Assembly’s cxiateuco. Lifii at Versailles must be 
very much duller since tho Committee has been in session. 
'J’hero are no field days iu the Assembly except when M. J ULfis 
^luoN is good enough to provide a little sport. If tho 
proposal of tho Committee were to bo adopted, this state of 
things would bo prolonged indefinitely. An Assembly which 
has shown itself so jealous of its own power as regards its 
constituents is not likely long to surrender that |)Ower into the 
hands of a delegacy. 

A more serious dilfercnco still between the Committee’s 
propos:il and M. Dufaure’s is tho omission from tlio former 
of all mention of the interval between tho dissolution of 
tito present and the convocation of the next Assembly. 
M. Tuiers’s authority dies witli the Assembly, so tliat if 
u dissolution comes without any arxangeincnt having been 
m ide for carrying on tho Government, the elections must be 
held in a time of absolute anarchy. It is quite certain 
that tho Gommitteo do not intend that this should bo tlie case ; 
their refusal to make such an arrangement must therefore be 
taken as evidence that the^ mean tho elections to be held 
while tlie present Assembly is still sitting. It is difficult to 
understand tlie immense importanco^which the Committee and 
the Right generally ore believed to. attach to this provision. 
It is intelligible Uiat they should wi§h the cunduct of the 
oicctions to ^ in their own hands rr ther Uian in tho hands of 
M. Tujers; b'lC the mere prolongation of tlio presert Assem- 
bly's life will r.r.t by itself have this eiFoct. As long as rhe 
Assembly remains the President will remain, and it iias been 


pretty well esUiblitiied by this time that as long as tlie 
President is M. Thikrs the conduct of afPairs will continue in 
Uio hands of tho Executive. If it has been so while tho 
Assembly was iu tho full Hush of its authority and reputation^ 
it is not likely to bo otlicrwiso when it is merely a pale ghost 
which is only waiting for Uie elections to be over to vanish 
into empty space. If M, Thiers pays too llttlo doforonco to 
the majority now, how much is he likely to pay when Uiat 
majority Las Lul a ffiW niOFfi days to live ? H he lias con- 
trived to get his own way w'hcn tliii Assembly was sovereign 
in ffu:t as well ns in name, what chance ia there tiiat ho will 
aljandoii this tradition when a term has boon set to 
its jiovver of annoying or thwarting him? There are 
rumours occasionally of a coup d*ctat to be attempted by the 
Kight, and they have certainly thus much of foundation, that 
their wishes cannot bo attAincd without resorting to something 
of tho kind. But a coup d'etat ia essentially tho expedient 
of nn Executive at war with a Logislaturo, not of a Lcgislnturo 
at war with an Executive. Besides, for this purpose the Right- 
Avould not even command a majority in tho Chainbes. Assem- 
blies may not always be wiser than tlieir wisest man, but this 
particular Assembly will certainly bo wiser than its tliirty 
'wisest men. As yet M. Thiers has given no sign of tho course 
lie intcuda to take when the report of the Committee comes 
boforo tho Assembly ; but it is mure than ever probulilo that, 
whatever that course is, it will obtain tlio consent of the majority. 

DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. 

O NE of. the busiest and most experienced agitators of 
our time is reported to have oni:o given a short hint to 
an ambitious pupil. The bost way, he said, to get people to 
believe anything is simply to keep on repeating it o^er and 
over again, without taking the slightest notice of contradictious 
or exposures. The contradictions will either be forgotten, or it 
will be supposed from your contidont reiteration tliat you havo 
eifectually uuswctikI tlieni on some former occasion. Tl'O 
Common Seiukani' appears to have learnt this lesson, and in 
advocating his Bill for legalizing Marriage with Deceased 
W’ives’ Sisters, he certainly acts u})oii it with an audacity 
and iccklcHsncss which are rather startling to those who are 
able to discriminate fact from fiction. On Wednesday ho 
gravely asserted in the IIouso of Commons tliat this notorious 
ineitsuro luw been approved by sixiy-threo divisious in tlie 
(commons, and six times rejected by tlie J^ords. Tlie iiiipros- 
sioii he sought to convey was of course that the liuuso 
of Commons has for many years been continually send- 
ing up tho Bill to tlio llouao of Lords, and that the 
Ilcuso of Lords, in contempt of tho Commons, has persistently 
rejectCKl it. This sort of thing might perhaps puss with- 
out detection at an indignation meeting In 8 1. James’s Hall, 
but it requires a peculiar kind of courage to misiepreacnt the 
proceedings of the House of Commons in quite recent 
years ia a speech addressed to the House of Commons itself. 
Ferhaps 8ir T. Ciiamrers imagined that tlio memory of 
tlio House does not go Isirk beyond tho lost general 
election. But what aro tlio fiicts? Tho Bill lias been 
live times- with intervals of years between — sent up 
to the Lords and rejected, and twico it has been in- 
troduced in tho House of Lords and rejected. But the Bill 
has also been four times thrown out in the Commons; so 
that there aro four rejections in the Lower House against 
seven in the Gpper ; and for eleven whole years, from 1859 
to 1871, tho Lords never even heard tho subject mention^. 
The COMMON Serjeamt concocted his list of sixty- throe divisious 
by counting in all tho trilling divisions un details which have 
taken place in Committee. Tho House of LiMrds has been 
cousistcTit in its treatment of this proposal; but the House 
of Ckiininons has soitietimes been for it and sometiniea against 
it. In 1 866 the Bill was summarily snulFed out on tho second 
reading. Three years later tliore seemed to be a momentary 
turn of tlie tide, and tlie Bill passed the second reading 
by a majority of 99 ; but this majority has been gradually 
dwindling in successive years, and now the very utmost 
that tlio CoMMOh Bbhjkamt and his friends can do, after 
elaborate and eager preparations, in a desperately whipped 
division — snatched at tiio very beginning of the Session, when 
the Scotch and Irish members, who almost to a man ojipoae 
this tampering with the sacrodnRas of marriage, have not yet 
come to town — is a poor minority of 39. Tho value of this 
remit must lo measyred by tho violence of the ofibrts made 
to obtain it. It will perhaps be time enough for the House 
of lords to consider whether on tiiis question it will yield, 
against its bot 4 er judgment, to the House of Commons, 
when it lias been made quite clear that tiie House of 
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Commons knows its own miudi and roally rcpTOscnts fho 
genuine and settled opinion of tbo country. The flourish 
about petitions from all parts of the country and other mani- 
festations of public opinion in favour of revolutionizing the 
marriage law is plainly a mistake in tactics, for it betrays 
its hollowness. Wo are asked to believe that the country 
is wildly anxioun and iiuputicnt on tho subject, ima 

that, itt fast, thug b ijultu Ull cxdlcmcilli ftllUUb ill out Of 

doors. Of course, if the petitions and resolutions of which 
such a parade is uiudo really represented the actual state 
of piiblic opinion, and nut tho results of an artificial and 
fac!titiou8 agitation, wc should find on every side traces of 
excitement. The matter would bo talked of whenever two or 
three people met together ; there would bo public meetings 
about it, and ilumiiig plucunls on the walls, and strong 
articles .every day in the papers. It would bo the great 
question at tlio elections. Is Mr. So-and-8o sound on deceased 
wife’s sister? would bo tho test of parties. Vote for Jokes 
and No Aflioitics I would be tlio rallying cry of popular candi- 
dates. Hut somehow this excitement, if it exists, is kept 
very quiet. Kxcept in the voluminous publications of tho 
anonymous Society which ambuscades behind tho name of 

JosEiMi Staksbuiiv, M.A.” and a brass plate in Parliament 
Street, and the annual debates on the Hill, nobody ever hears 
a whisper of ibis p.nssionat6 and universJil desiro wliicli is 
supposed to bo conauming tho country fur leave to marry 
deceased wives' relations. 

No doubt there really are people who want to marry, or who 
have married, their wives’ sistf rs or nieces, just as no doubt 
there aro sisters who would liko to marry their brothers-in- 
law, and possibly mothers-in-law who would have no objection 
to console their deceased daughters’ husbands by marrying 
them thdtnecIvcB. Hut how many of thorn ore tlicre? And 
what sore of people are they who demand that tlio most 
sacred and delicate of domestic institutions shotild be torn to 
pieces in order that they may lawfully gratily their peculiar 
appetites 7 It is rather an odd thing that the people who 
petition for the abolition of aiiliiitieH are always anxious 
for the change, not on their own account, but on account 
of somebody else. As fur as wc are aware, tho gentle- 
men who compose tlie anonymous l:k)cic‘ty in I’arliamcnt 
Strict have never petitioned Parliameut in tlieir own names, 
stating their age, address, occupallon, and religion, and the 
particular relatives they have married or want to marry, ft 
used to be argued some years ago that this W'as a poor man’s 
question ; but a Uoynl Coinmisaion, appointed at the instauco 
of the revolutionists, looked into the matter, and could dis- 
cover only some forty ca.soa among Uio poor. It is siiHicicntly 
notorious that the people who keep Mr. Stakkuuky's Society 
going, and who provide the funds which arc spent so lavishly 
on deceased wife’s sister novels, pamphlets, and other modes of 
agitation, are only a few rich men who, h.avlng wilfully defied 
the law (as tho agitators did in Hyde Park tho other day), 
would liko it to bo altered to suit their convenience, and to 
have the penalties remitted. Mr. Huuce has stated in the case 
of tho Hyde Park rioters that, whether a law is a good or a 
bad law, while it exists it must be obeyed. 

There are two points of view from which this proposal for 
the abolition of uiHnities may be rcgardcfl. There is first 
tho question whether it is desirable tliat all marriages within 
itiCBO degrees should henceforth be l^alized; and there 
is secondly the question whether, if that is conceded, a 
retrospective immunity can be justly domnoded by those 
who, while agitating for an alteration of the law, have taken 
tho liberty of breaking it. As to the first (question, Mr. 
Hetgate, it seems to us, summed up decisively the arguments 
against tho Bill when he said that it settled nothing and un- 
settled everything. The Bill is confined to marriage with a 
deceased wile’s sister, but of course the change cannot stop 
there, and tho blow is practically aimed at ail rcJatiousliips 
by marriage. Hitherto tlio marriage system has been based 
on a distinct and intelligible principle; tho forbidden degrees 
have included relationships both of consanguinity and affinity. 
A wife’s relatives have been regarded by her husband as if 
th^ were his own, and all our social and domostic habits and 
feedings have grown up around this principle. Touch that 
principl^ and all these habits and feelings will be at 
once subverted. The s]ster-in<>>]aw will become like any 
other iMniageaUe woman, and will be driven from the 
bereaved h^e to which iffio might otherwise have carried 
comfort and consolation. She cannot remain, if she con- 
siders her own chameler, unless it has been decided in the 
very moment of death and delation whether the funeral meats 
are to furnish forth immediately a new marriege'fosst. And 
this cruel and heartless deoxee is to be enforoed for zio other 


object than to enable a few unscrupulous and reckless men to 
indulge., tboir passions and cnpricoa without restraint. The 
CfiisMOK Seujeant, whose incendiary meeting at St. James's 
Hall has probably not been forgotten, is apparendy pre- 
pared, not only to si^rifice any part of ffie Constitution that 
m?iy seem to stand in the way of these selfish and dbameleea 
marrmgoB, but, if uccewary, to revive the Mosaic, or perhaps 

auj oukr, aispeiisaiioii tliai might happen to suit bis pur- 
pose. It is true that tho Jewish law sanctioned the kind of 
niarrioges which Sir T. Ciiahbers has so much at heart, but 
it also tacitly tolerated polygamy, and not only permitted but 
conipolled a man, under penalty of ignominy, to marry his 
deceased brother's widow. Tho truth is diat Judaism treated 
die wife pretty much as a chattel ; the Cospcl proclaimed the 
identity of the husband and wilb, bone of one bone, and 
flesh of one flesh. Of course Sir T. Cuambeks is at liberty 
to think, if ho chooses, that Christianity is wrong in this 
respect ; but when ho proposes a revival of Judaism, he should 
be a little more explicit as to how far in this direction he ia pre- 
pared to go. As far as the House of Commons is concerned, 
tho question is rather a social than an ecclesiastical one ; but, 
when we come to the retrospecliyn action of die Bill, it has also 
a {political aspect. Wo have no <ic.siro to defend the retrospective 
eifcct of tho Act of 1B35.' All that can be said is that the law 
wfis then in a confused and anomalous condition, and that there 
were perhaps plausible grounds for not declaring absolutely 
void iiiarrlagcs uhich had been contracted on the understand- 
ing that thciy were only voidable. But since 1835 has 
boon no room for misconception, and all who have married 
within the forbidden degrees have done so with their eyes open. 
If Parliament should at any time agree to pass an indemnity 
for these illegal unions, it will be giving a dangerous en- 
couragement to the theory that laws are binding only on those 
who happen to approve of them. 


THE SimRENDEH OF THE PARKS. 

T he conduct of the Ministry witli regard to the manago- 
luent of the Parks — ^for we have now, it seems, to deal, 
not with tlie blundering of a HulHirdinato ofllcial, a more 
«« clerk,” as Mr. Atuton caUs himself, but with the deliberate 
•action of tho Cabinet — ^reminds one strongly of the old carica- 
ture of tho Englishman standing naked, and wondering what 
raiment he will wear 

For now f will wear thi!% 

And now i will w<«r that. 

And now 1 will wear— 

1 don't know whaL 

One suit after another has been tried on, and discarded, either 
because the cut of it was not liked, or because it was found to 
be uncomfortable. Tho last suit w'as a trifle too fantastic and 
provocative, and led to the wearer being mobbed by the 
ixibblo. For the present the Crovemmcni seems to think the 
safest course is to go bare. Mr. Bruce’s new Park Rules 
afford about as much covering iis a fig-leaf ; and the fig-leaf 
is a sign of conscious sliatue, without being an effectual effort 
at decency. The new Rules are in fact only a pretence, a 
sham, and about ns binding os a llighgiito oath. Practically 
tho Parks are surrendered to the mob, and the Govern- 
ment might as well bavo said so plainly. In tho new 
Rules for llydo Park it is provided that meetings slialf 
not bo held except within certain geographical limits, but 
these limits are almost tho limits of the Park itself. 
Meetings are to be confined to the ** open part" of tho Park, 
bounded by tho horse-ride running from tlie Marble Arch to 
Victoria Gate, and thence to the powder-magazine and by the 
carriage drive running from tho powder-magazine along tho 
8orperitiuo to Hyde Park Corner, and so back again to the 
Marble Arch. In other words, the whole of Hyde Park north 
of tlie Serpentine is handed over unreservedly forthopur]X)8e8 
of rowdy agitation. All that the Government has ventured 
to do is to forbid meetings in Rotten Row. But there 
is yet another clause, and it is very severe and 
formidable. *^No assembly of persons is permitted in 
** the Park unless conducted in a decent and orderly manner.” 
What is to be done with a vast, promlscuo^ gathering 
of poojd# from all parts of the town if tlioy foil u> observe 
decency and O4*dor remains to be seen. Tho nuisance of tlicM) 
meetings eonsists, it must remembcTod, not so much in 
the rubbishy speeches which are delivered, and which are 
harmless enough — ^indeed aobotly hea» them — but in the noiqr 
ana mischievous rabble which is thus drawn togttber, tho 
mock-juitany men who bawl their blasphemous chants, tlie 
roughs who insult and assault women, knock off hats, tniQiple 
down shrubs, and destroy the trees, and the thieves of all 
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kinds wiio here discover or contrive upportimitios for plunder. 
Hitlici to the ])olico have apparently found tljat, when onco a 
meeting took ])(uce, they were holplesi) to prevent Its disorderly 
and di>’gracel‘ul consequences. They were, in llict, out- 
nufiibcred, and could do nothing but look on and try to see 
as little as pos.siblo. if it is now intended atriously to enforce 
this new rule about doccuoy and order, it can oiily bo done in 
one way, if at all, and that is by with/lriiwiiii: the police from 
their Icoal duties in diliercnt purls of tlie Motropolilan arou 
in order to conccntiiito all their strength iqK-n Hyde Park. In 
other words, Loudon is to be left bare and unprotected 
whenever Mr. Odom: or Mr. IjJ’.aiilaloii may choo^o to 
summon the scum of the town to inout him in the Park* 

The question of alluw'ing public niceUngs to l)o hold in the 
Parks is a very plain ami sinqilo question, and it is necusHury 
to avoid being diverted fruin its praclic.al issiaa by rlio- 
toriciii tiourishcB about the ri|j:hts of the people and coustitu- 
tioniil privileges, it is purely a ipiestlon of jiublic dccenc}' and 
public order. Jt is st>uieliines sihsuined tliat tlioso who objc'ct 
to tumultuous gatherings of (liis kind are alraid of politicid 
ngitutigii. In reality Mr. Doom: Ktraining \i\^ vuieo in a vain 
effort to inako l>irnKelf hoard Jocc in If} do Park ia not a 
whit more torrible tliaji Mr. Odov.ii frpe.Mking eumlbvhiMy and 
audibly in tlie f.nug L,hclter of tlie ** Hole in the It 

is known, liowcvor, lhal. thtse meetings are invaiiahly at- 
tended by largo niinibtjrs of di^.irdoily aiul di-:re]»ut:d)li 5 
po(»]'ly who rc:i!]y oare no more lor ^Ir. than for Mr. 

laLADSio'.F., juid who havo eoinc out solely in hopes of mbehief. 
The two things, judging by exporieiiee. would ^eem to be 
insoparable. The meeting and the mob go (ogetiier like liglit 
and almUow. If we couhl luivo the meeliiig “ju-st Mr. 
Odom; aitd his little knot of followers, wiiliout the 
mob- - It niipht not ]>erliaps matter very imieli ; but then the 
luol) \o -.lire to eomo too, and to lake itspliar.iire alier lus own 
iiLoiiiuii. J'ur oiir I'wn part, w o aiv not in the KmoL alraiil of any 
amount ol ^;pee(;]^ifying in Hyde Park; but Lob(km is rather 
a big eily, and lluTO is a good deal at the liotloiu of it — 
what Mr. l;Kr:nr would call the re;.iduuiii — which had per- 
haps belt' r not be ^tirretl up more* than is al>.Sv>! -ly UciiC 3 a;iry. 
As il ihc x»olicc arc not too many for their ,\urk,anJ it is 
as well not to go out of our way to increase their labours 
mid rc.-^p'-iijihilitios. Not long .'-.go, whi'U a liijiatleal lecturer 
Vi'lio had a ciazc about tlio P< ri: and the wlckedms.s of 
Uomau Ciiihulic weijt li;rough iho ecuintry de- 

liverinj violent l.ar.uigues wlileh oon.'^iimtly led t») disorder 
and SMuetiiJies *o blcjodolicd, Mr. Dnucf, in the exor- 
eise *»f his au hority as Home iSoerelary, tliought it 
iieccs.-jary to do what he could to juit u stop to this tour of 
eojiliacration. Mr. liuccK iiilerpuaei], not bceamvi iSluiaair 
.Mpoku dMrc.^pcctlully of the J’n?;:, but .simply becau-so 
Muianiv'^F heturca led to unplc\a.>:mt: re&ulls. -\ud it is on 
jtfcoiwdy the Kirnu gruimd.-s liiat wo object to tljo meetings in 
the* Park. PrcYeuLion in Mich a uise is betti r than cure ; in 
otln r words, it is ca.sior to deal with the pc(q»le who gel up 
uicctingH lhau with tlio myh.s who Ibllow them about. The 
piomoU;r.*j of an illegal meeting can be quietly sumnroned 
in foru tho xnjigi.itiatc and llued ; but a mob wldcii has to be 
di.sperriiid by lurce is diilicLilt tO manage. NVe aro led to the 
coiieladoii tliat it is notde.sirablG to encourage moollugs in the 
Park by u very Kiiiiple train of rcllcctioiis. fii the tirst place*, 
tJiry are not held ft)r purposes of discussion, but aiuiply and 
solely — as is avowed ami boastod— for purposes of iulimUU- 
^ion. Those who orgjuiiicc the meetingd put ihemsches to 
great iuconvcnicnco ir\ going bO far out of their way as Hv'lc 
Park, ttud they ilo this .Miuply because they think it will 
minoy and perhaps frighloii people who live in that neigh- 
bourhood. In the next place, a meeting, e-specially a Sumlay 
meeting, draw's logeiher a violent iind dangerous rahblo wlio 
ciiXi be kept in order only by '\viil;drawing the police lioiu 
tlioir ordinary duties, and even then it ia duiiblful w helhor 
Uio .polico will bo found ro be equal to llic la.sk if they apply 
' it, as they havo never yet dune, in r:iri:e.>L. it 

i.' lnii'£y'^*ii^r tluit (d'lphum urul Highgate ^^llOu!d i^o kit at 
clui-uidity ^ tho burglars whcjievcr any foolish or malicious 
denoigogurttiiooabs to couvoko the mob in u ^v'^c.' 9 t-lillld I’ark. 

It Avas on every ground a mibtako to convert what shouM 
have Ijiftiui a ceiUiuro on tbo (joveniuieur. into a personal 
jitUick ujam Mr^ AYiiJ’nx. Mr. Aviiro.s has proved, in a 
A tiviety of ways, his grotesque in<-;quicity fur thu ollice he is 
allowed to lili, but in this insUiice it i.s not known tlmt In. 
acted wiithout the rauc-tlon of his cliklT*. Tlio iuiprcSdiou 
which is Tiruduccd by reading the report of MondiiyV 
debate is that, thongli it was pcarhaiig ^ very pr#*tty 
e^uiiiplo of smart Parliaineutary monu^uviing ill order 
to avoid an iiiccinveuiont expression of opinioBj the 


Ministry would really Lave been loss seriously damaged if 
they had frankly acknowledged their error, and ondoavourod 
to put things in proper train for tlio future. The early his- 
tory of the Kulcs is wrapped in an obscurity which it is perhaps 
hardly worth while to seek to penetrate* The first set of Rules 
was no sooner drawn up by Mr. Ay'kton Umu it was cancelled 
by the Cabinet, who buhstitutod a general regulation that the 
Parks were lo be enjoyed by iho public as they had pre- 
viously bcfii enjoycil ; aud the House of Conimons dispersed 
uiidor the imprusdon that no new Rules would bo enforced 
until they had been submitted to Parliament* Tho language 
of Mr. Ayimon aud ^Ir. (Ilad^toxe at tho close of lost Session 
jiistiliod iliia impression; but there is of course no reason 
to suppose that they wore guilty of a wilful mystification. 
In October Mr. Ayi:ion, to the aurpiisc of everyone, issued 
a third bct of Rules of the ino.'it tliulaKlie and impracticable 
kind. And now wo come to tlie really mystwrious part of 
the btory. Rither this third edition of tho Rules was or was 
not approved by tlio Cabinet. If it was approved, why has it 
now bci.u set aside i If it was not approved, wliy Avas it not 
at once cancel led like the or igi>ial draft? Mr. Ayutox’s now 
Rules Wfjo issued in Octol*er, and provoked a noisy agitation. 
Th( ir authority was openly clialleri^cd by a Fenian meeting, 
and thi-rc were prooectlin^rt before the police magistrate and an 
ar.pfal U> thu tjueon'.s Jleiich. All this time ihu (rovcrunicnt 
£(*t‘ii}cd to think that tho Jiulcs were very nice Rules, and timt 
they iiiu.-it be maiuDiined at all Ii.‘i.':.irds. It is nut till Parlia- 
iiioiit iiiet-Lj?, four iiioiiihs alterwards, tli'it the links aro with- 
drawn, suddenly ai.d without a syllable of explanation or 
apology. It wouM bis iutcf.'ting to know at what luoinent the 
(.tovernijient became convinced that these' Rules were objec- 
tionable. There was of etnirso no noces^ily lor wailing 
(ill ParIi.Luu*!it met in older to oaned them ; that could 
have bciu (h-iie any day, !iuil the dudgos of tho (iU'jen*.s 
Rcncli nilgla Miridy have been spared tho trouble of dctt*j- 
miniiig Ihc validity of Rules wjihdi Ihe Government had 
already Cuudennad and privately abtiudoncd. To complctv^ 
the chapter of blunders and iucon.si.'.ieneicc*, Mr. BkijcJ:; has 
(*xj>lained that ilio line exacted from the agitator Rahj.y 
' viil not be returned, because his olfcnco was coimnitlcd, 
••not in liunt.-it igncraiicc, but in wilful and osteidatlnus 
“ dc/ianco of tho law aiul ihoso who aimiiiister it.” Wo 
agr'^o wiili Mr. Riurci: that this is a very serious offence, 
and that it ouglit to be puni.shcd ; but wh}', then, are Odgi u 
and the other oiroiulcrs not to be puni«lied us wcUa.s Dailey ? 
The Ministry have assumed the responsibility of Mr. Avn ion’s 
uc U; but we can hardly woiuler that Mr. Aykton should 
decline to be responsible li>r tlie vagarka of the Cabinet, They 
Lave certainly contrived wdtli dif.astiou.^ ingenuity to leave 
Tiothing undone that could tend lo destroy respect for the law, 
and to in«j)iro couteiupi for those who are charged with llie 
vluty of enforcing il. 


MI MORY. 

8 ”^TT 0 IILD we La gainord. if tlio memory of the world were 
j-tmigthenod so that c\ try body could, always recall at will 
all thu things ho wishes In roeall? Must people will probably bo 
di^p>i>e(l Lu'^ihink that this would be a qiicstjoiiablo boou, unless 
indecii im access of memory brought with it iit least an ecpinl 
auce'ss of judgment and syinpntliy. Many ])ersoiis lament their 
dufietiw inemury, and wish they could tell you things — “but 
my ni' uiory is so bad”; and wd sccrotly settle with our.'ndvtjs 
llml “ it IS he.st ua it iJ*,” for tho lax ou our attoutioQ will bo 
the 1 < Uiiqtio.stloiiab 1 y atienilun bcrouie.s mure fastidious ns 
tlio will Id grows older; we are inoro chary of it than our foro- 
fatln*r-i. 1 Ipiifo it may bo obwirvod that memory does not now 
hold 1 he pliu'e it once did os uu liCCompUshinout. ISkwaduys a good 
nienioiy meets with as ilttlo envy tt.s any quality that con he 
inom-'l; where it exists it is not thought worth while to dispute 
it. Tile Avay ia rather to niiiguity the wonder while deijounciug 
it ns, in injudicious iiaud.s, a dreadful engine of social o 2 )pros.sioM. 
A good uiouuuy ia to bo kept out of sight like a womaub learning, 
uu.v iinly uiiod when you aro quite suro of your company, it wiu 
not 1 1 ways so; peojde used to vie with one another m exorciseH of 
ri*culkotu>u ; oppoituuities wore devised for its display ; friends 
reccu'dbd oxtraominary feats. In Uio summary of qualities in old 
bkgmphks menio*^ j^cs a promii^nt place; its triumphs are 
enuiuuruted, the injurious soruiisos Jt advorsarics fuid suspicious 
doubters aro disproved. Rut perhaps pouplo di.ieoveKod that when 
meuuny was cultivated os an art it wa.s rarely put to ite best 
uses. Tho elaborate couipliments gabbled over £) cori'octly by 
Thoiuiw lliafoirus were a satiroon a system ^at did not always 
lUit the wisest foremost. Men of thought and learning were 
baUlcil ^aud kept bade for the want of verbal memory or of nerve 
to uw it. looM iiglite of the Church, Hammond and Sanderson, 
each a jffored firem this cause. What might aeoin lo be for ail 
Useful purposoe u euilicieatly good meavory would not pose muster 
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In either taflo. Hammond^s memoir waAflorviceftble, not olfieiotts; 
faithful to things and buftineafli but unwilUiigly retaining the 
contexture luid punctualities of ‘worJa; so that it was harder 
for him to get one aonnon bv heart than to pen twenty. What 
woe hard for him utterly iiotherod hia brother divine, owing, 
as he raid himself, to his unmanly hushfulnese. Their quaint 
biographer relates how Hie friends repaired together a small 
rustic chui'cb, Hammond liolding the sermon which the other 
w'as to declaim verbatim from tlio pulpit. The attempt was a 
dolorous failure, even discernible to many of that plain auditory. 
As the two walked homewards Dr. Sanderson said with much 
eanicstness, ^‘Oood Doctor, give me my sermon, and know thot 
neither yon nor any man living eball ever persuade mo ngniii to 
preach without my books.” To which the reply was, “ (if*od 
Doctor, bo not nngrv; for if ever I persundo you again to prf'acU 
without hook, 1 will gi\o you leave to burn nil tlie books I am 
master of.’* 

Tho real importance of verbal luemoiy of this sort raulc when the 
*nrt of printing caino in and Heading became a common accoui- 
plisliinent, though its prestige lasted some lime long^^r. People 
therefore are right in valuing memory now according to tho use 
it is put to, for Us praclical services to its owner, or for 
restoring to us wlmt is ctherwiflo beyond our rmch. What 
a momoi 7 retains is tho solo te&l of what it is worth. In its 
moral aspect the metnory may sometimes indicate an imitaual 
wwinth, teiulcmes.-a, nnd tenacity of uilection j but, on tho other 
hand, there arc vindiolivn niemonea w'hioli retain only pro- 
vocation.s, nr impertinent momorios wliicli trejisiiro u]» precisely 
the things bom to oblivion, or which wo should choose t ) bo for- 
gotten. And so, h)o, thj*ro «^c^ fri volmia memories which vctaiti 4fniy 
trivialities, and entangle iJie mind in a nirc/o of riotliing?. To have 
a verbal memoiy like Dick Swivcllor's, inlcetcil with tags of verse 
and ones of rhyme, i.s, somebody has said, vulgar, de.*lructivo 
of any train of thought worth the name, as the stable-boy’s habi'« 
id’ wnistliijg easy airs upon the mere ineclinnicnl I'xcifemeut of a 
bar or two whiJi-tlcd by soiiio other blockhead in souio other 
stijlde, 

To llio man hirn^clf any .slrenglli of memory which dotv wot 
hinder rt flection and excuse tho labour of thought is valuable; 
but llio memory whirii worth uioft to l!ic world that which 
keeps ua .supplied with a knowledge of things that would other- 
wi*'*' he lust. Do. ks and ncw:.])apci*a lidl us .a great d**al, and 
enable us often to dJ.-pensc without much iiicuntoiiience with 
tho exercifje uf mem '^rv ; but. thcro )s oiv^ branch of .•‘tudy wliich 
(•we.s iriOcO to faithful,’ retentive meniorj than to all the books in 
the world. Wo inLiin tho mcniory that retains t!i liviifg fresh ne.?8 
ihe s-'M^ing'S and doings, the lool: and a/'pect, of a pa-^t cemTalhuj ; 
^liat can sot before us ns it unfolded itself, a sei-nc nil tho actors 
lu wliich .arc dead and gone, ujid bring to oiiv i^ars with just 
caiphaeis tho very wiirds uf foeling or pas.>8ion .spoken years ag»j. 
How rare lhi.s is wo Lnowfroin the dillieiihy of g'ettiugprccieo i«f«‘»r- 
iiinfion n.s t«) por; <ju.s or events after si hriid* hipso of lime. Tho 
incidents that give cxcclleuco 1.) biograpiiy Dr, .loJinsou found tho 
lao-jt dH!i»,uU of all things to obtain Irani turvivors. »Siith 
iueidcuts are uf u volatile and ovunesccut kind; ihcy soon 
cficapo tho mcmoiy, and are rarely Irausmitl-.d by iradili.m. 
Hlill there aio moinovics th.nt do thoir best to fcM'ue a char.icter 
fr.mi oblivion, that d'dight ti rciiow its life in truthful dc.^c-riplion. 
It argues, no doubl, a disengaged, unscllLili niti ution to m»tu tho 
incidont at the time telling and c.\presaivc, and this quality 
slampa it.Hclf on ihe narralivc and inspires confidcuce in lUo heaver. 
Tlioso who have patience to listen to tlKJso ohroniclors ore at once 
porformiiig a pious work and a(*.cumuluting a sloro of tho best 
knowledge, which bervea them in good blend as opportunity 
arises. There is no pleasanter talk than tho gleanings of a 
arudent of cbaPiicter among tho memories of the various circh s 
and classes ho luis mixed with. AVo lc.vvo Lis company feeling 
human nature to be a livelier, cleverer, more iiUJn■es^ivo thing 
than wc hud boon iu the way of tinding out f.*r our.?elYcs. IMcve 
Invonlioj^ expending itself on n past state of things, commonly 
fulls tlat ; but tho reproduction of tho aetiud life of fifty or even 
twenty years ago is an invaluable contribution. Alemorv that 
performs feuts commonly expends itself on tho lahoiircd oliurts of 
tho human understanding. Memory of tho higher sort distlo- 
giiishcs for itself what in memorable.* To repeal what Another has 
Cidd becausu it was churaolerisllc of him is a uiuru useful exorciso 
of tho talent than to commit pages of Die saino man’s writing to 
memory. Derhapn too it is u more dilHcult ono. 

In tboso coses tho valuo of memory conaists in its literal, even 
Toibal, truth. There arc many personal anccdote.s which wo feci 
nru most probably false — if not wholly false, yet enough so to 
ucstroy their uso na evidonco of cbaractor. There must bo 
a st^p of goniiincncss which only verbal accuracy can supply. 

vfi imply habitual conacienDousuess ; they are respect- 

able ra weU ^ bnlhant possessions. For few memories are en- 
tirely mitniul. Wo many of us find them false mainly to our 
own cost or inconvonienoo. "Wo oro sure wo put a missing 
nrUclo whero wo did not put it, that we rciid a passage in 
IHb middle of o r^t-hand pago when it turns out to he at 
the tJw»,eyo of memory. has the most distinot 

lowUection, and yet it m not true. Th% most dUlntercabHl 
vntnms at ® toil contzadict ono anoUier beoqpse iaok ie auto 
of what he nor heard exioa> as brinks be law 

or heard it Nobody is wdlmg to aitadk any moral Udat to 
these involuntary enora^ a oottain atowun^ss of absarva^* 

tion) an habitual holdup a^* in checl^ and putting poaiDva* 


ness to the tost, might have preserved tie from it Again, certain 
ideas, certain forms of expression, slide into tho memory unawaiw, 
and para current for ori^nal thought, and betray people into 
involuntary plagiarbm. \Ve suspect that a great many penona 
assume to themeclvea a faculty or invention when they are only 
cheated hy their memory introducing itself aa an original conc^- 
iion, and pcrfonnlng its feats in disguise. Not many suffer under 
the reverse decepDou,of which Charles l^nib accuses himself wlian 
lamenting the stmuge fatality Dirough which everything ho tonebed 
turned into a lie; relating how he once quoted two lines from a 
tran.dAtion of Dnnto which Ilazlitt very greatly admired, and 
quoted iu a book ns proof of the stupendous power of that poet 
Bat nonsuch lines were to bo found in tho translaUun searched for 
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the other hand, a coiT(?ct memory is the most necessary of all aids 
to the liar, as wts are reminded by a baekneyed proverb ; and it also 
prompts to lying in unprincipled hands. * W ochI tolls a story of 
UuskyuB tho WinchcMicr boy who, having neghicted to write his 
verso exercise, glanced for it minute or two over the shoulder of a 
more diligent Blhoolfcllow, nnd upon the master calling him up, 
said ho had liMt his pniier, but if he might be allowed he would 
repeat vrithoiit book the twenty w^rses ho had written; which 
ho was pc^rmifted to do. I’ho other boy was called next, and 
allowed the verf^us which Jloskuis had just repeated, and, being 
tiilciMi for the tliiof, was sortdy vvhippod. 

Nt‘xt to flio lying nvmnry, ami far more ooimnon, tho 
trearliorou^ nirmorv tlini. fnils us at n pinch, hiding it.ndf iu 
darknesii, lf‘aving u.s cognizant of its existcj’co but eluding our 
'.gjisp. Nothing i.) nioiv tautallziiig than this sialo of mind. 
The lumi who feds tho fact or word or uouia Hitting just out of 
hi.4 roach is a iiiifci'ry to himsidf and eveiy^bod}' el«e. Very few 
people have plulusojihy enough to ;(ivo iu ; U> reflert that *wbnt 
lliey fiofirch f.-.r in such resllf.*.s pcr.-iislenco matters to nobody ; 
Ibr ihc time lA-ing they have lotfc purl of ibeinselvoa and worry 
after it ; for 

Mrmwry rix‘f5 

W'hoji W'jrtls flint Mai'.e its’h.Mlr fall nway 

Aii'l Ifuvc if \*.'»ruing 

This fi-i ttinu' is ii burc, but it is also evidonco of the uuiveiAil 
regret sit tho failure (*f memory. Ft is one of tho mo&t puthetic 
fiicts of lifc^ lo which no roconeiles us, that so much of th»r 
prime and llow’cr of it** th aught ftiul wit should pfiss citf**rly 
away while still ringing in our ears; that words wliich range 
tht*niH(*lvfH in noble, loiicliing, solemn order should slip ot:t id' 
our thougJit, never to eound with the biimo rh\lhm again ; that 
sayings and incidents, each a rovdution of pcr.Mu.'il eliaractor <»p of 
deep human Jialuro, i^hould Jiavo no witnora capable of rocordim; 
them ; that each gcueralioii hhoultl kjiow .so litUo of its pre- 
decessors. This is iho memory which men \e.ain afier, for Iho 
want of which conversation is dis}ii>p.V»nting, nnd hi.story and bio- 
graphy Ml imperfect; but iu de.*^iiiiig whieJi wo know not what 
we uik. l.ifi', iu tact, has n.d room for fcuch memorios. 


INVJuCTlVE AS a:s OKNAMKNT OL' DEBATE. 

W ITKN Mr. Disraeli &aid that ‘dnvcctivo wfis a great ornament 
uf debate/’ he was doubtless thinking of the weapon with 
which ho himself had fought Ills way to tho leadership of llio 
Toiy party. It w'Oh nut fur the Mrcngth of his orguiuenta that tho 
euuulry geutleincn clioso him lo be their gladiator, nor was it the 
k(iiUu«o.«s of lus logic that they saluted with friititic cheers. It 
\va.i iho saviigo .strokes that ho dealt at the Miui&lor who, 
a.s tlu'y thouglit, had biwicly belmved tho party which had gi\en 
him place, power, and honour. I'lvj liertn?, unwrupulm:*' iuu-cthe 
which ho Hung at the renog.'ido nuido them drunk wiih joy. 
Colonel Sibthorp and his trieuds saw the rhutorical Haying Teel 
with some Aueh delight ha a band of Red Indians would viexv tho 
torturing of a famed and drctidod captive. Nor did they tOi> 
curiously ask what were the. motives of the torturer. Th<*y 
foibore to inquire why lie had been su quickly filled w'Uli a 
ze.al for rrotcctioiiism, nnd why he had .so speixlily birgottta 
Dio Frec-trado logic to which lie tiad given tlio light cogency 
of wit in bis novels. It was enough that tho ropatatiuii oi" 
u traitor was torn to pliTCs; that tho man whom they had 
onc'o .saluted u.^ a paragon of staU'smnnship wa-s pull* d*Jowii 
to the Icvd of cominonplace humanity ; and that he w'as aceu.^ed 
of liaviiig lived on the beggary of other niun'.'i inttdlaWs. Tho 
stupid of squires doubtless know that Sir Robjil •I’eel was 
not thocompuuud of protcnco, hypocrisy, incapacity, mid trwichory 
wliidi was paiutud in the lurid hues of Mr. DisraelVs peroratiuns. 
And the niora dlgiiilied foes of the Minister were doiibtIe.«s hi:lf 
ashunied of tho witty satire which they cheered. But ihal did 
not prevent Mr. Disraeli from rcathlng n first poritiun in the 
Conservaiivu ranks at a bound by bis inaslcry over in voctivc. 
When he had once taken his placo besidu thu leaden* of his party, 
ho did, it is true, dit^ay a licU store of uu.*«uspectod <][ualitios, and 
notably such a power of leading luon agaiusi thetr wills into 
^SMRge paths as edipsed the personal ionuoDce even of greater 
ffarlianuontaiy chiofo. But he might have a^t for years ta the 
back benches, and ia all probability ho wutdd never have been ITrinio 
Miitister of Eoglaod» if be had not boon a consummate mastei cl 
aaiixe, and if hehad not been audacious in tho use of buiimog epithet. 
Nor in he sheath the weapon when place had come to him. and 
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power, nod tlio oiliciol prinlogo to be dnll. TI 10 Uior epeocbeA, m 
dOBllV de onrlUfi*^ Aro oMentiall^ pieeoa mvective, and his 
oratory would fill a small ^ apace it it rolled on the fiobef I 
qualitif^s of tact and reasoning. In fertility of illustration, in 
swiftatuis of aripimeiitativo statement, in the union of acad<3inic 
brilliancy and huniely force, they lie far behind those of Macaulay. 
In power of advocacy they do not compete with the hurangucH 
of Mr. Bright, or in lucid argumentation with those of Mr. 
(jobden. Nor in rna^ry of detail and subtlety of view do they 
rise to the same dignity as the defective oratory of Mr. Oladatone. 
They draw their fascination from the fact that the chief paasages 
aro essentially peraouiil. Dull and almo.it commonplace so lung 
as ihfw deal with matters of fact, they arc full of point so soon as 
they fiY at character. Who that heard the rhetoric will forget 
how Mr. Disraeli has again and again lashed out at Mr. Gladstone, 
or how, on a certain famous if not decorous occasion, he turned 
asido from tho drf details of Pariiaiiiejitary Refonn to paint Mr. 
Lowe's rich capacities for lintc. Ho has bnghtened Parliamentary 
life by tbo glow of his satire, and cost into the language a crowd 
^f sparkling phrases or epigrams on the follies of his foes. Por 
him snrcMism has thrown so widely open tho gates of place, power, 
and fame, that, if his pride did not disdain tho trivialities of 
heraldry, his crest would be a dart, with tho motto ** 1 pierce.'* 
It is no wonder, that he bolvives invective to be a great ornament 
of debate. 

Tliu sniiio valiio might have been attached to poison od or loaded 
woids by (/Auning, for his stntosmanship was the late ilower of a 
short lire, and he made himself formidable in voiith chiefly by 
such qualities as shine in the Anti-Jacobin, Sydney Smith con* 
temptuously said that he wm no more than n writer of squibs. 
J^itt know that stronger stuU'lay in the brain that played with its 
unforced leisure by penning witty lampoons, and that threw the 
House into convulsions of laughter by tho clever levity with 
which it treated gravo thomes. But ('anning could never ciist 
fisido the habit of using his' old weapons. A satirist when, with 
easy conviction luid high ambition, ho held briefs fur Pitt, he was 
a satirist when the death of Pitt left him the most brilliant do- 
hater v.i the House, and a satirist when, as Foreign Hecretury, ho 
penned ogainst Minister Falck the rhyming despatch 

In matteiv of commerce the fauU of the Dufeh 
Is giving too litUo and jiskiiig too much. 

Canning was tralnod in n time which gave to jn\octivo as high a 

f ilacu in tho armoury of political discussion as we give to statistics, 
t is, in fact, startling to compare the abh^st political ntttiriuicca of 
Sfvonty or eighty yoAr.s ago with the most powerful of our own 
day. Burke was umnicstiouably the most ooiiitnaiiding intidieet 
In the Parliament of his time, and he was not the least quick to dis* 
trust thoorioa or to the value of facts. Indoed ho waxes fanatical 
iu his con tom pi for tho dreamers who draw the matcriivls of 
?onstitiition.s from tho depths of their moral consciousness, and 
who ftincj that they are eouipped for the govommont of a State 
when they Jmve rhetoriciilly uiastered a few windy principles abnut 
(he rights of man. Although essentially a philosopher, no seemed 
to gri)vel at ike feet of pnu^tlcal men as if ho were liHlf ashamed 
of his own faculty for generalizatidn. Yet his writings aro the 
most (doquenl of practieaL coiniiiontaries on tho text that 
invective is a great oruamont of debate.” His JRtjtcctiwiB on the 
French devolution is a piece of invective from tho first page to 
tho Inst. Although a pamphlet in form, it is a speech in reality ; 
and it is tbo most passiunato and most brilliant speech ever 
nddrp&sed to tbo English people. Tho coolest mind cannot read it 
calmly or prosaically. Nowhere cl.sis iu English literatiiro are 
•«iich richness, such picturesque force, such point, and such 
wealth of iiivectiw crowded into tho same space. Even tho 
pa.vionato malignity and tho opigroinmatie skill of ^^Jnnlus” 
fail to coin A hkc multiplicity of epithet, Tho mint of Burke's ! 
literary nonius was furnished with an indefinito number of dies. 
And enen struck a now iinprossion, so that his pages glow 
with images of scorn and bate. If Mr. DisroeU wore to oiler 
trank counsel to' young rhotoriclnns, ho would parody tho ^ulogy 
which John.sori applk^d to .\ddisou, and say, “Whoever wishes to 
Attain 5 rarliamentary stylo, passionate but not coarsi3, and piedn* 
resjLUO but not flowery, must givo his days and nights to the 
writings of Burke.” At least that has boon done by Mr. DiNraeli 
himself, just as certainly as it was dono by Macaulay. The 
picturesque epithets, tlie ]^inted phrasc.s, tbo passionate disliko of 
commonplace words, the Oriental richness of imagery, by which 
the spooebes of tho Tory rbetorician charm, amuse, and amazo. 
recall at every turn the qualitios of Burke. They ore the reduced 
copy of a groat original. Tho likeness is so striking that it is dif- 
ficult for students who are familiar with Mr. Disraeli's peculiar 
intonations to road aloud some pnmgcs of Burke without falling 
into amimierjr of the living rhetorician’s voice. Nor did Burke stand 
alone in giving a cliiof place among the weapons of debate to 
invective. fcShoridan’s only claim to tbo honour of state.smaiiship 
lay in a rich armoury of pcrsunalitios. Nor was Fox ever a calm 
roasoncr. He thundered out his arguments with a furv that some- 
times made hitu almost inarticulate, and he was xenUy less eager 
to make gfxid his ca.^B in a calm couit of logic than to blazon 
forth in bumiug hues tiio incompetence, the folly, and the perfidy 
of the right hoiioaiable gentlemen opposite. If the prosnie and 
statistical CAlrai:0B« of living debaters might have been expected 
* from any of Burke's brilliant contemporancB, it might seem to be 
firom Pitt, who had hoonmo a statesman before he nod ceased te 
be a youtli, and who brought to the House of Oouunons the 
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principles tif Adam Smith and the facts of tinoaoe when 
Fox WAS ostentAtiouely ignorant of tho economic laws that 

replaifld tlie cumuoroo of Baglandf Asxd tho spooohss of 

Pitt Arc certainly more like those of our own day^ than / 
any other t^ieeches of Pitt’s time. Their stately frigidity • \ 

hns os certainly been a model to Mr. Qladstone as tho Asiatic 
luxuriiinco of Burko bus been a model to Mr. Disraeli. Yet Pitt's 
most potent weapon was his power of sarcasm, and ho used it 
unmercifully. As ix^ady for a war of pomiiiiUtlos os of facts, he 
would have used th« epigrams of “Junius” if nature had not 
denied hini tho faculty of condensing invective into barbed and 
poisoned epithet. 

Buch was the place that invective played in debate throe or 
four generations ngo. But a wonderful chanp baa come over tho 
House of Coinuions. Mr. Dlaraeli is the only debater who keens 
alive tho old practice with a power wortiiy of old days. bu. 
BemidOsborue is too light a lance to form another exception 
when wo aro speaking of chiefs. Mr. Bright bos often flung 
epithets At his opponents, and bin sarcasm on the Cave 
Adulliim won high success ; but the literary merit of such sallies 
has been enormously exaggerated in a timu of Htrange rhetorical 
barrc'niies.4, and tho vigorous stream of invective whiidi Mr. Bright 
turns upon nil who do not agree with him is too vague and 
geueriil to possess nn iirtislic vnliio. Lord Salisbuiy strikes a note 
which is moTo like tho old sound. And Lord Westbury might 
have become a muster in tho art if nature had M richly gifted 
him with oruturicnl utterance na with bland maligiuty. Mr. Glad- 
stone often betrays by tone aud gesture a wish to wound, but the 
artistic Ibrm of tho menacing words does not match the accom- 
panying iiKMiulatioiis of tho voice, and so they sound like decorous 
comnioiiplAco next iiu»ruliig. In print they would be effective 
only Blthoy won) illustrated by a pictorial sketch of thd gesture 
with which they have been pronollod. Tho reader would then 
see why the House laughed loudly when Mr. Disraeli smd that 
Mr. Glttdstone had given him such a look as to moke him glad 
that there was a solid piece of furniture between them. But 
gesture it» not invective. 

There is one obvious cause of the fact that iuvoctivo Alls so 
much snialler space in the dr^bates of our day than it did in tho 
di£*cussIous of a piLst generation. Although Mr. MiitU has been 
vigorously prompting us to commit ptiliticol arson, we hardly know 
w'hat is meant by “blazing principles.” Our great party lights would 
have sfHuiiod so many sqnaubles in tho street to the England which 
was rocked to and fro by the lempe.i»t of the French Ruvolntion. 

We have fallen on 11 time of prose. Sir Robert Feel— we moan of 
course th*\ great Sir Robert —put his huger on its real character 
when ho recuinmondcd young members of Farliamont to leave 
the windy strifes of foreign politic alone, and go for lessons in 
steteAuianship to the Railway Comiuitteos. There they would 
find few principles and many facts. ^ There they would loam to 
become masters of detail. And this is essentially a time of 
detail. The House of Commons gives a specimen of its real 
ability only when it deals with matters of detuiL It often dis- 
plays a consummate power of practical criticism when it examines 
the several clauses of a Bill in Comuiltteo of tho whole House; 
when every chairman of Quarter tiessions and every country 
equiro brings tho experience of a lifetime to bear on any scheme 
for the readjustment of local taxation; or when heavy members 
from the City fling down piles of tabulated figures and facta to turn 
aside the ploughshare of a Budget But heroic oratory is as distaste- 
ful ns “ heroic remedied *' to an ago in which Cobden made himself 
the idol of the middle class by a large and vigorous arithmetical 
faculty, by contempiuouHly pushing aside all theories that wore 
tooBubtilo to be comprehended at a glance in the counting-honse, 
and by speaking in a style which was a model of clearness, which 
did not contain one eloquent sentence or one far-reaching though^ 
and which did not let fall a single phrase felicitous enough to 
ho remembered a generation hence. aU Cobden's audiences were 
so eager to get at tho facts of the subject before them, and. they 
were so little troubled by a faetiilioiis culture, that they did not 
complmn bctMiuse tho statement waa not spiced with invective. 

But there is a less flattering reason why invective now plays 
a small part in debate. It is a difficult weapon to handle. Mere 
abuse is not invective ; it is only an' 'expression of rage. Very 
often it bigiiifics only that the author of it would wound if he 
could. Nor is the feeble and monotonous blaepbexny of the streets 
tho invoctivo of art It is only the round gen^ terras that 
betray confusion of thought, and an inability to find a phnuie of 
accurate description. It bears the same' relation to invective as 
the cr\ing of on infant bears to the articulate complaints of 
Its future years. But artistic invective stonds on an altogether 
different plane. Its aim is to do the work of aigument by 
means of a sentence or a phrsso. It should paint the victim 
as such a fool or such a knave that what* ho finys must 
seem incredible, or ridicolousL^ or the oftpring of a wish to 
dip his hand into the public purse. Su^ invective as 
wul tell on the House of Commons mual^ on tbe other hand, be so 
free from any taint of vulgarity, or of cant, or of vsgueabuse, that 
it must be able to bear analysis at the hand of educated gentlemen. 

It must be descriptive*, it must condeuso on argument into a phrase^ > 
or it must in some* other way give a criticism in shorihand. It is 
nothing if it is notepig^matic. And, if it is epigrammatic, it 
will bo pardoned forbeing false. When Mr. Disradi said that Sir 
Robert PeelV life had been “ one great appiopridaon dause/’ liord 
Qeurgo Beotinck and the howling phalanx of squires did riot belidra 
the phrase to be literally true; DutUhadabmiiif trutl|, for Sir 
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. Bobocfc luid •si.:^M|dfnilatiDg rathet than an oilginatlng utuudi 
and the oxn^^rerfitlon of tho fact that he bad to 

' caat about Ihr . idaaa. Such iiat!r4i can b«» tainted^ ho wovor| onl^ 

by man of litenov power. It is common in Franco, whicli ia more 
jfchly endowed than any other nation with the faculty of artisUo 
expremion, and it ie to seen oven in the degenerate Ametnhly 
• which mirron the paesions rather than the intellect of a country 
thataboWa syMtoma of decline. It was common in England 
nAen Burho, Sueridan, and Fox all framed their oratory on 
a' hmh literary model. But it is Tiinishiug from a llouae 
■ of CommonB which repreiaints befuro all things the select 


and the^ cuuntiiTg-houae. There hnH s^dom been a 
liooso so poor in all the higher^ subtler, richer graces of culture 
and literary capacity as that whir*h has again TOgun to legislnti; 
and speak. Its great debates ’* seldom bring forth one great 
speech of the old stamp. iSucli as does display comes 

from a command of detail ; and m that respect Mr. Gladstone has 
seldom, if ever, had a superior in the IJouse of Comuiona The 
power may be somewhat Church wordeniah, and it is whispered that 
Mr. Disraeli once apologised for bis own lack of it by saying, with 
an air of grand sarcasm, My intellect was never parochial.'* 
At least it is the power which comes most readily to a common- 
place mind, and it odors the dullest and most ephemeral of all 
reading. No chance of living beings to speechofi which ore only 
masses of dotail. Those alotie live which riHo from detail to 


general principles, which deal with truth that d(jes not perish with 
ue day, or which clothe fact, argumeut, and feeling in language 
that has the true touch of literature. And sui;h speeches are now 
HO seldom hoard in the House of Commons that a goiivraiiou hence 
this Household Suffrage Parliament Avill be reiuembincd only for 
what it did, not for what it said. It betrays Ihe reign o^. tlio 
howgeoim. And the young members of the Huuso display so 
little power of raising the standard of oratory, thnt wc may have 
to wait long for a revival of tlie power to give reason and feeling 
Uie utterance of artistic grace. But when cultui‘e shall come back 
to the House of Commons, and with it political passion, invective 
will again be a great oriiameut of debate. 


EUTHANASIA 

A CTJIHOUS controversy in wbiuh we were more or less con- 
ccruod shows symplorns of breaking out afresh. Tbe 
original cause of the discussion was nn e.ssMy whicli formed port 
of a volume published by the lUrniiiighAm Speculative Club. Mr. 
Williams, its author, suggested that per.sona dying of incurable 
ulseases should bo niorciiully put out of the w’«4y, as wo sluHit a 
favourite dog or horse under similar oircumstuncosl There was un- 
doubtedly, in a senso, some tiling atfroctive about thonroposaJ; and, 
moreover, the essay in whicli it was set forth sUowha considerable 
Utcniry power. The author belonged to the small class of sya- : 
tematic pessimists ; ho hold that, on the whole, pain greatly pre- 
doiuinotes over pleasure throughout the kuowable \^uiverso, and 
that oil that was left to us woa to diminish its amount within tbo 
narrowest possible limits. AVithout sJiaring so appalling a creed, 
wo adinintu, from a purely iirtistic point of >iew, the vigour with 
which it woa proposed as a basis for action. Mr. Williams indeed 
seemed Ut prove too much ; for if humanity is rc^ully in so pitiable 
A slate as he imagined, wo ought all to be classed amongst tbo 
incurables. There would bu a presinuption in favour of killing 
anybody; and our only logical course would bo to join tbe 
Shakers or thn Itussiau sect which thinks that the process of i 
increasing imd multiplying should be Bummarily stopped. Limiting 
ourselves, however, to the narrower question, we could not deny 
that Mr.Williiims rested his case upon an undoubted basis of fact. 
There many cases in which cruet suilerlug is endured for days or 
weeks without tlie smallest prospect of ultimate relief. *Tho 
friends of the suflerer feel it to be their duty to keep life in the 
body as long as It can possibly be preserved, thougii life means 
merely a proiungation of torture. To put un end to the victim in 
such a CHso would undoubtedly be, so fur, to diminish the itilal 
amount of human suilering ; and if that were the whole of the 
question, we must, on utilitarian principles, admit the cogency 
of Mr. Williams’s argument. A curious passage has been 
quoted from Sir Thomas More's UU)pia which shows that that 
amiable philosopher had been impressed by the same reflec- 
tions. The clergy in his ideal country encouraged their flocks 
In the discharge of this melancholy duly. A writer in The 
Fwinightly Revmo^ who has just taken up this proposed reform 
in our morals, apparently in sober earnest, luid in the spirit 
of an eager proselyte, adopts the suggestion. He thinks that, to 
provide a due guarantee against the possible abuse of a practice 
which certainly would have its dangers in careless hands, the 
clor^nian of the parish should be always present on the occasion 
of the j[»rqpoHed Hari-Kari, Future noveusts will have to paint 
the whit^airod vicar, summoned from his repose at dead of night, 
not in order to soothe the dying hours ol his parishioners by 
spiritual wnwlations, but to kill them offhand. A good deal of 
trouble will be amved both to vicar and parishioner^ hut t6 our 
uneducated mmda the priestly character seeme to 1^ scarcely in 
harmony wUi mini^tiona of this kind. We can, indeed, pro- 
duce a close I^ld. Mr. Oharlee Buxton suggested, m the 
posthumous we lately twriewed. that Sd and inibecUe 

persons shoiddte shot U^e bishop of tlmdiooeso. We ore inclined 
indeed to suspect that Mr, Buxton was not quite sertous> and therO' 
fore that be diflered a -little licmi these very earocMit o^yocstes oT 
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the new mode of lightening the heavy b^rden^of^ ^» mlna^^. How- 
evor, in Utopia it ie povalblu that thie end othqi; appliof^onq of 
eaoio prinotpla may be carried out. When wo oee.a JSttle 9000 

eallglitencd we sImII perliaps take upon ouraelvea tko 

pruning mankind as we now prune a garden. Such nschoBSOi^ 
carried out systomatioally and with adequate knowledge^ wonlS 
provide the solution of many difficulties. Mankind might ho 
ailowod to multiply as fast as they ploasod; all chiUbm 
would be allowM to grow up, say, to twenty-one; it 
would bo detonnined by law how many conacripis were required 
for the service of humanity, the finest specimens would be 
seated fur the puipose, and tl\o inferior would ho put to death 
with » all possible Kindiieps. Not only physical, but moral *or 
intellecti^, infirmities, such ns a tendency to kill, or rob, or bore 
one’s neigh)M*ars, or on incapacity for iirithinetic, would be con* 
aidcred as nasoiis for plucking, which in this case would moan 
killing, the unfortunate can^ate for life. Theso speculations, 
however, as we are anxious to repeat, apply strictly and solely to 
Utopia. We should most strongly oppose a Bill for giving effect 
to our auggostiona if Mr. Gladstone should introduce one in the 
next Seasion of Parliament Wc are speaking merely of that 
ima^nry region where the laws of society will be bud down on 
matnematical principles, luid morality ground nut by a calculating 
luaehino. Thai we have not yet arrived at that consummation 
cannot be too distinctly aniiouncetl, for it seems to bo a prevalent 
notion with many modern zealots that whatover would be true in 
Utopia is true of England in this ninoteenth centuiy. There 
could not be, in our opinion, a more fatal mistake, and the pro- 
posal of which wo are speaking is a curious illustradon of the 
fact. Whether admissible or not amongst the Coming Race,” 
or in ** Erewboo,” or some other loud of the future, we protest 
again At it altogether when proposed os a practical innovation at 
tbe present day. 

Without examining the religious aspect of the question, a 
simple utilitarian view isiomB to give quite sufficient answer. 
The proposal, briefly put, is to legmizo suicide in certiun cases. 
Ill ordi^r to support this doctrine, it is said that the absolute 
prohibition of suicide Bometimes causes great and unnecessary 
mi84‘ry. '['hat is true, and is indeed little more than a truism; 
it Is equally true of almost every otlier moral law that can 
be meutionra. Casuists bare invented any number of cases in 
which the discharge of a duty involves a great. amount of suffer- 
ing, and tht^y have generally uocidod that, in some extreme cases^ 
the duty cease.s to be binding. Such, for example, is the hypothe- 
tical COSO of telling a lie to provent a murder. The mischief done by 
adherence to tbo law may conceivably be so great and palpable as to 
ovtirbalanee the mischief always done by breaking the Jaw. In 
like luonuer, in the case under conrideratiou it is possible to 
suggest iiistjuices where the soffsriug is so foarfid and so obviously 
useless that few pemona would condemn with severity the voBHk 
who should on his own rospoiiaibxlity break the law. But moraliata 
have very rightly been shy of making a definite exception to the 
law, even whilst admitting that in sonio extreme cases obedience 
may bocomo impracticable. There is on enormous difference 
between saving beforehand, The rule against suicide has suck 
aud such dennito limitalioua, and admitting that in some indefinite 
coses the palliation of tho offence may almost amount to an excueo. 
There are some coses in which murder turns into excusable homicide; 
but it would be vory rash fur the Legislature to attempt an ex- 
haustive definition of them beforehand. Tbe question is better 
left to tho jury and to the authority wiili whom the power of 
pardon nmiains. And thus, whilst admitting that exceptional 
ca-sesare conceivable, wo altogether decline to admit that tbe rule 
against suicide should be relaxed in a defiiiito set of coses. Our 
objection rests on a very simple priueiple, as indeed we explained 
when previously discussing the subject. , 

It is of primary iinportimee to inculcato a n^gaiidfor tbo sanctity 
of human life. The reluctance to take life is indeed often pushed 
to an extreme bv the opponents of capital punishments. But 
nobody can say tbat the mass of the population have as yet pushed 
their tenderness to the verge of efleminacy. A littlo story related 
for a different purpose in the Fepiew illustrates very 

S rettllv a sentiment which is not so uncommon ns might w 
csired. A sensible Sixitchmon watching by the bedside^ of bis 
dying wife became impatient at the poor woman’s anxiety to 
express her last wishes, and civilly requested her to ** get on wi* 
her deeing.” Now amongst the poorer classes, where tho incon- 
venience inflicted by people who take an unconscionable time in 
dying ” is necoasarily felt much more koeiily than with people in a 
difleretit ranli^ it is to be fenrud that this delicate hint is Irequently 
followed up bv some practical remonstrances. ‘‘They pinched 
his nose beueaUi the clothes,” as Barham says, on the authority of 
a real occurrence, and the poor dear soul went otY like a lamb.” 
Suppose, in fact, the case of a small cottage, where the invalid has 
become a heavy burden upon his family instead of a support, where 
the expense of providing medicine and attendance isniost seriously 
felt, and wliere tbe sick room is also tho only dwelling room* must 
there not frequently be a strong temptation to give him a quiet 
push or two along the downwuxi path? If it w-^ro understood 
to be the law that invalids might bo finished jff when the case wi» 
hopelexM, would not the temptation he frequently overpowering? 
»yes, it is replied, but tho doctor and the parson must be present. 
That is all very welii but if the practice became common th » poopJj 
wouli auickly lenni to take tbo law into their own handa 
is to be^ibserved that this is one of the coses when? nobody coiija 
tell tales. A man on the verge of death docs not require to aavo 
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Jiis throat cut or a dosi^ of arsenic administorod. A judidoas 
fln omiMion to covor him properly, or thcj €*xhiliilion of an 
over-dose of lau<Iniuini, will do the busJnc^i8 oUectuully, and no 
powfililo proof i-emiiins. Oncoiillovv that siirh niny be done 

with dm* pn.M'Huiionp,Riid the precan tioiia will soon In* iioglcctod as 
fri.mbJ«**iii*iiie foriualitii‘8. Why bother the d«iCtor and the ]>Hraon. 
why ajslr the sick niiiira conseDt, when the w so dear? Of 
course the ny.sh;iu need not be nponly luontioned, but it would be 
speedily undfi’stfKMl to a hr^hl^^convonk'rit pnictice. Tho nd- 
rocab*'^ of tho scheme admit that the precautions of w'liich we 
have .spoh»*n are nbaolufely iiecossaiy to prevent abuse ; and we may 
add ilmt it is dinply iinposHible to eiifivcij their observance. 
The practice itself oiico sanctioned, nothii);r is dearer tbaji that 
iMOplo could, if they chose, carry it out in their own methods. 
No practice, aKiiin, couKl bo more directly destruclivo of imv j 
slronp: persuasion of iJio sanctity of life. We need only rend j 
a few police reports to understand ht»w {rreat i.^ 1h« exist- 
ing tendency to violence of all Itinds. InFantidde, ns wc 
know, prevails to a terrible extent, nud wife-Idlliuj; is not 
much K$.ss pupulitr. Admit that (ho danyhter (d‘ ii'ivalids 
olso ri^^ht under cortoiii liniitatioiifi, ar.d it is cn^v to thci 

cotisequeneea. . 'J'lio devotion which tlu; poor display in caM»3 of 
sickness is often fiuion>:'Ht (ho most toucliin;^ Miid uiuiable fcaliire.s 
of their character. . Jn .spile of the tfin|i1utiona wo have 
they will often inalro noble .«acrifirc.s ibr tlie ctiiufnrt of thdr 
dying rdali\c.e. Toll them plainly that tliey aro rulhor fools for 
tficir pains than otherwise, and that they had lietlcr 6llg*rc^L 
suicide to the siifterer at the cniliest oppori unity, iiinl you do 
yiuir be.st In oncuunij^e, not inendy sulci«li\ but the crud iniinler 
of a lielpichs 111I1I1. A deathbed, instead of boing the ^cene for 
calling Uirlh the iondurcst ciniiiioiis and (he noblc.-tt sdf-sacriHce, 
will bo hjiunteil by a horrid 8u-picion ; the sick man fenriiig that 
his departure is eJuiiestly desired, ami Ids friends inelining to the 
opinion that killing is nut murder, but kindness. Tlic agitation 
of the. question whal is tho proper monioiit ior siii«.nlioxb»g your 
dying father in-stc'iid of soothing him is in it favourable to the de- 
vdopinent of thfi.se scnlinieuU and tho ineulcution of ih<ue le.shoQM 
whidi wc pcncrally a.ssociato with adik-lM'd. lii facl,thu plan 
which cn’tniii eccentric philanthropists have advu«ji'«‘d with sudi 
quotT cuthu.'jiinsm has a direct tendency to uial^c men greater 
brutes tlmu they tire, and they arc quite brutal oiioup,h already. 


A bdCAL PAl’hU A ITCNOUi:!) AXD FIFTY YFAIIS HACK. 

W E have lately come by cLanco on one of tho.s« smaller relics 
of paxt times which p<*iinip.s bring thuse past times bcfiro 
Ufi in a more vivid way than tho more dignilied aumees of history. 
A will, a joilnuil, a private or local documont of any kind, will 
often, in tho hands of one wdio knows how to uiak\; uso of it, 
provo w\eii more tlnm a .-jtalo paper. Here we have before us a 
local uetfvspHpcr, at least tho repriut of one, a hundred and lifly 
years old. The JlcaiUntj Mvrvm'y Iuih, it seems, just reached that 
venerable time of life, and it Las wisely connneujorated the laei 
by giving its siibscriljers a fucsimile of the number of the paper 
which appeared on February ist. 1 723. Tho outward fonu of the 
paper is widely din'ereut from that of a local paper of our own 
day, and its mailer is no less widely diflbrent. It has the air 
rather of u ]»iuuphlct than c^f » newspaper, consisting of eight 
small quarto pages, the lirst of which is wholly taken up by a 
tillo-pag«‘, iimde iij» mainly uf a «ymbolic«l picluvc. ff wo turn 
to the contents, we at onc« feel that the ]Ki]U'r U meant for a class 
of readers quite dirtbrent from llioao I'r.r whom local jMqitra ariv 
now meant, and for a raueli higlu'r cIiish, AVo have no spe-cial 
uinwledge of the /<// Macunj^ but wo will iuipnose it to be 
an ttvc\;ue iqv ciumn of the higher cln.sa of tho ontinary countiy 
paper. Wo of courao put out of comparison pap,ir« like eomo 
of those published in Alaiicbt ster, lUaagow, mid others of the 
great Northern cities, which, though not publishe d in a capital, 
ore xually something more than local. Comparing our Hcaduig 
paper of 1723 with an ordinary re^ipectable county paper of 
1S73, our lirst feeling U that the stanvlavd of tni.te and cuUiiro 
muAt kavo stood higher in lloiidiiig and tho coasts thereof a 
hundred and fifty yearn ago than it does now. Tho paper is 
urintod «t llnading, but the nlTuirs of Heading and its neigli- 
iNiurhood toko np only a few linos of its wwcii pages ; all the 
TOSt 18 dovotod to matter of natiouoi and iwcn of cosmopolitan 
intcieat. But wc should be greatly mistaken if we thought that 
^is at nil proves that tho inhabitants of Heading have gone buck 
itk cultivation since 1723. That the paper hiis iu some respecUi a 
higher character than a local paper has now is simply becauBo 
aiii&y more people con road now than could read then. We inuet 
of course btsar in mind that in tlioM days the society of a county 
town stood, though not positively, yot‘ relatively, higher than it 
does now. Heading in 1723 would not have lest the chamotcr of 
A local capital, of which a few places like Yorlt and Exeter keep 
iNMDe traces still. Wo may be sure that a class of people lived 
there then whose dodeeudaula most likely do not live there now. 
Bat notwithstanding this, we mR;^ be siivo that the ataudard of 
oalture in Keadingor in any English, town is higher now than it 
was iu 1 723. The real diderence is that the local paper of those 
dhys was addressed to the highest standard in its pwn neighbour- 
while the local naper now is, not oxcluaivelv but mainly, 
^Mldresaed to a standara far short of the highest. who miw 

'finm the great body of the readers of a looiii nnper would in 1723 
iiaiv rend nothing at all, and those for whom lim paper of 1 723 was 


published would now, to say the least, rcjid London papers as well, 
in 1723 the lUudhuf Mtrvtiry was doubtless, if not the only, yet 
certainly the chiof, means of commimicutiou with the outer world 
which was open to the reading public of Heading and its neigh- 
bourhood. As such, it appeals not to their lowest but to their 
highest tAf'tcs; it conceives them os tiiking at least as much 
iijicre.st iu tho doings of hia Csnrisli Mujosty hk in their neigh- 
buur who wiks Jiiiockod down and bruised by two footpads. No 
doubt fl modern local p.ipor has its general aud foreign as well 
i\A liB locril news. Itui then the liiglier class of its Fcaders 
hardly look at tluxie p«rU of it ; 1 hey got their knowledge 
Ilf those iiiiittev.'? frpm other fiourcea. It is only a lower class of 
readers to whom tho local ptmor is really tho means of giving 
know lodge about the all alrj or the world in general. In 1723 
this clal-s did not exist; it was only the more cultivated 
purl uf the inhabitants of Heading who road anything at all, and, 
ai' far us the current events of tho world were concerned, most of 
them iMiild liAvo had no moans of learning anything exci^pt from 
tho llentluifj Mm nty, 

The lucid paper of 1723, besides the ditlercnco in its size 
uud bhnpi', diliers from a modern locnl paper iu two very marked 
wiiy^k It h.'is nothing nt all like a leading article; it states 
facts without commculH, ur with uui'h coiiuueuts only Urf wuro 
suppliiMi by the sources whcnco it got its facts. And it is 
vvriiicn throughout in straightforward English; ihero ia not 
the fuiiitc.^t h]>proiich to lino writing, there is not the feeblest 
fchaduw of ii joke, from ono end ul* its seven pages lo the other. 
The chroniclers of cuitcijI. events in tho-io duy.s, just like tho 
lrii\elh-v.^ in thu.se days, simpiy Kaid what they hud to say, and 
did not think it any ptirl of ilicir b'jsine.ss to bring iu a hop, hkip, 
and II jump iu every snitoiic*'. We inny uito mark another thing; 
the tith.'-pfigo anricuiiict'.s that tho paper is printed by 1>. Kinnier, 
whose} rmme suund.s hku that of a 8cot who had come to etdigliliii 
thu ik'rk.shiro men; and it is added ‘^of whom Jiniy bo had l^and- 
tft.v HeceipU, Assessors WamwiU, Funeral Ailidavru, and by whom 
Advertisoiiuuits aro taken iu.*’ To judge, ho we vet, from the paper 
itsi If, it vvoidd not seem that any udvertisements were taken in; 
at least there is nothing like an advcrti.sement in thopnner, unless 
wo reckon half a page of “ Hooks ]mbliahod iu Isindoii, this week.'’ 
Tbo.so nniount to lour, the tirtt of which is no other than Hurnet'e 
Travels thri iigh Swilzinduud, Italy, aome parts of Uoriiuiny, &c., 
a hook which it is iiistru'itive lo coinpuns with any modern book 
about tlie same coiiiitrius. Huriiel did not go up tho inoimluins, 
i.rd ho did got up iJio Cuiistitutioiw. Anotlier is a Mr. Wbisteirs 
J Proposals for I'linthiy by Snbsanpttunf Jtin*f}r(h con- 

cmi/ay the J*>trUh and Vltmilun Iteliyumn^ Several places aro 
inentii)iicii where subscriptions are taken in, but all are in J^ondon ; 
it does not seem that tho great n)onuganj)8t had any agent m 
Iteuding. This comes on tho Bucund pngo along with the weekly 
bill of mortiility for Limdon ; there is iu the last page a 
wcclcly bill of mortality for Reading. At Rciidhig, if we 
rightly iindorstaud, only three persons died in the woek, and that 
was uii increase) of two on the burials in the week before. All thioo 
dird of tho convulsions,” unless indeed we aro to vslUq tho deaths 
to seven and suppoeo that tho woi-d “Ch rined,” which wo look to 
mean ** christened,” really Rtanda for some kind of dis«vM?<.\ (k-rtainly 
some of the emails of death in tho f^ondon report seem strange 
enough. Of tho 761 burials no less than 308 aro those of people 
who have died of convulsion,” which, plural at .Heading, ho- 
couios .singular in London. .Four died of “ lioadmouldsLot,” two 
of li vergrovvn,” ono of “ purple**,” and two of “ rising of tbi» 
lights,’’ J'wi) aro entered as ” chrisoms,” which ought to menu 
while still in tho white roho of bsiptism, but which we believo 
liiid, in tho language of bills of mortality, got to moan 
unbiipti'/ed children. Besides these there are, as in ISir Kiclmrd 
Haker’a (Jhroniclo, the “ (Jasualtics ” ” Browned in tho river of 
Thnme.s ul St. Paul til Slindwol 3. Found dead at St. Margaret 
in Westminster 2. Murder’d at St, Olavo iu Southwark 1. 
Overlaid 3,” 

The l..o]idon exports and imports are given, and the pricoa of 
coin in Reading market. Sover.il elections of members of Parlia- 
mtuii are recorded, a nd several ccclosioatical preferments. Among 
tho former wo lind^ that “ Oeorgo Morton Pitt, Esq,” — tho only 
]>erson montioMvd in the paj^r wlio has a double name — uuo of 
the Hopn* 8 i«iitali\es of t)la Saruui, having since his Electiou 
ncc»-pted of tho place of Itegisfe?* [»c] of his Mojesty’s Hevenuo 
of the Excise, is roebosen a Burges of tho said &irough.” The 
election for Kinpton-upon-Hull is described at much greater 
length, and the Ifoading paper copion seemingly from tho l^ndon 
J^endntf rho exulting words of a Hull informant, how George 
Cro.rlo, hiso., WHS elected tho entire Satisfaction not only of 
this Town, but of tho wholo CouAtrT round about us ; who hear- 
tily ioyu with us iu giving all possible demonstrations of joy upon 
our having chosen a Gentleman of the most unblemish'd Ohamc- 
ter, Ixdng siucorelv Lo^ to bis most Sacred Mujea^, a Zealous 
Assertcr to tho Just Uights and Privileges of his Countrymen, 
more especially of his Fellow Burgesses, and a true Lover of our 
present happy P^tftblishmeut in Church os well as State.” This 
18 the Gnest pilitical flunrish in the paper. For the rest, we hear ' 
of a few coses of xobbexr, one of them of a clergyman in a chariot 
in High Holboum, of tie taking of a pirate moop in the West 
Imlies, how “ Saturday last Sir iliehard Steele, Kt, Member of 
Parliament for Wend^er, arrived in Town tern BoUi in good 
health,’' and how tbt Come of William Lowndes, Saq., late 
Coadjutor Secretary with lloratio Wfdpole, Eiq. to the Jjorda 
Commissioners of the Treasury,” waa to lie in state ittoeeoaively 
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fit two houses of hi 3 in ■BuckiD/^liain^hiro. Of aDvtbing liko privato 
gossip tii(i only bit runs lima : — 

VVc hoar, that a treaty of Marmv/! ifl on Foot between ,)oh.i Mrdleton, 
Wfotliisr of l«ob<jrt A|yrUet«.>i of <’hirk CasilH in the Onniy of iVnhitfh, 
and tli<» only nau^ditir of Aire. iacUUI, of Jiedfoi-d Uow, a voiin;r Lady 
of II very cuDsidorablo Fvrtiiiiu. 

Happy 1723^ wbtju u treaty of marriago was ** on foot” and not 
<‘on tbo tn]Hs” Of iiny thing liko n Court (Jirciilnr tbaro ia not n 
trace ; tlii/ro ia no arcount of any puramial doings of tbo King or 1 
any of the Uoyal Family. Only we do beiir that at 2 sc\voa#‘tle- j 
upoii-Tyno ‘Oils Mim*^>ly’rt l[<*,‘illb and the of the Prince 

iLJid Prtiie-s» of Wales, and tlm Koval Family were dniiik with 
tlu' utmo.'jt Loyally, mid the Fvenirig concludod with ringing of 
Ji»dls, and other Denmu^nidoi) of Joy.” Ihit this wa.s bt-eitii«H 
“ Wiliiaiii CiiLT, F.=-f(, our Kepvo.sentfttivo in Pnrliameiit, d<‘Hver\l 
to iho M;iyor, Miilthi'w bValberetonc, Fs'p, bis Majesty's J.»iccnce 
niid Pardon to this Corporatiuu, lor liiiving smiio time ago made a 
consiili'riTblo Purebiise of Land contrary to tho Klutiito of Mori- 
j\Iaui.” The aaisiuiit of Iho.'jo rejoicings at Newcastle is followed 
by u paragraph saying Wo boar, that a Proposal will bo laid 
bo'oro tlio Fnrlianiont, to reduce tliu Duty 011 French llrandy, to 
prevcne the Smuggling of it.” Tho article beforo tlio woid ‘‘ Far- 
hamont '* lia.'i now qiiiio gone nut of as ba.s the nddllloii of 
“ F-iquiro” to the naiOKS of mnnons bearing the prefix of “ lliiiiour- 
able.*' Ilut ns “ lloiiouiMldc ” is an mijeclivo and “ICsquire'* a 
hubhtnntivc, and as peers' younger sons tu’c Enquires, the custom 
is perfect Iv reasonablo. 

lluL perhaps the most taking part of our JRiudiufj Mtrcui^y to 
bo (oiiud in its nolice.s of f.irei‘ji:ii iitlairs. The year 1723 W’ls not 
an iiniitiportuiil p<»iiit in Kumpean history', Some of tho entiiis 
re.id almost as if they belonged to our own time ; only tho titles 
of •* ^bnperor” and “ Impenal Mnjesty ” iiro jxsvrvod to llndr 
proper owDcr;!, and liic soviT' ign of Miiseovy, though the 
J*oter himself, U pointedly distinguishod as “the Cs:ar ” and “bis 
Czarisli Majesty ” ; - - 

Mr. l>i.;rling, of the Kiun^ror [.'ll ('on<((.anliii(i;de ] hiil nn 

Audii'uci* or The tJr.'Uid Vi/.iir; wli.i 'lis .-said, ih*<‘Iari’il to iiini that Ihe 
lirsud Si'igiiiiir Mving tlinl. iiotiviihsianfling the Keiuonhirani of the 
l*«iri 4 \ liie t 'ziir goeM nji with .ingincntini; lii!i IVoopri on tho niile uf IVro.i, 
villi all iiilt’iil, it Hivrus Mihilnc* Part of that Kingihmi, his Ikih 

lliiiii.'ht prop r toMTuI omo I'f his Forces towanls the Fronllh.rsof Uii-^d.i.'to 
ohli hwC/.ari’ih Ma.i'ii'ly to from Iii.'- Mofornnye, .vlii»*h, if earri'd on, 
■WimM ivrt.'iiiily prove voiy jio iinlieial to ti.r* Utioinnii Kinptip. 
ho\ve\iT, the tiraiid S ii'nioi* l^j'l :ilw.iy> be (1i.*.p0r!oU to prtsi’n'e Amity and 
rrjriidslii|i with the tvrar. provided his Cz<tri.'tli Mqie.-sty, Hbaudoiis lii;» 
Oiin|iu'sl»i on thu Ca'^piaii hca, 

Tu another part is a curious account, coming in letters from 
I/isbon, of the dispute.-^ between dilVerent (Jbrislinn sects at. Jt ni- 
snlein, how n Fvauei.-.f\ui friui* ” prn.selyto«l a (.in.-ciaii Priest and 
cnilcavoiir’d to do ibe same by his neigdihoiirs and act|uaiiifajitv8,*' 
how tho IJreelw “ wrote to Chiurt, complaining bitterly of the 
inuovalion,” aud how llie •Sullaii, willing to oldigc the* (Treck.s, 
decreed, that those Monks .should ni'ithor preach nor ciitur tho 
House of any Laymen, wln Uior liomiinista or others, and that all 
the new Oonvi*rts ithoitld rvfurn in thvir old Prinnplvs upon pahi of 
Imprmmmonl'^ The Fram-i'^'nna then send two of their own body 
to Iho Nulttin, praying that tlio d^'cree may not bo carried out, 
*Mjiit till they hear further they are forciHl to p(*rlV»rm tbo 
OlKces by Night, and with the utmost Sccrcsv, for fear of tho 
Creeks.” 

Lfustly, tliero i.s much about Hie resignation of Iho Crown of 
Spain by ]*hilip the Fifth, »nd how wo hoar that the late 
Queen <>f Spam would A'ory willingly have diverted his Litci 
Catholick Majwly from his ' Kesignntion, but she came to the 
Jinowlodge of It loo liiU'j .'SO that tinding no Ihunedy and perctiving 
the Spanish (imndocs jealou.’? rif her Authority mid, uneasy at her 
favouring Italians, slio quitted tlio 'J’hmiio with idl apparent 
sfitisfaelioii. Fo'<*ry}iody is oxpecliiig the Cons».*quences of an 
Event ao very aurjirising.” In the. satnu c.\tnict from tho NY. 
Jwne/i's Eoenintj Post we find that Cardinal Alberoni receivVl 
bis Hat” 

Allogellier tlio Keading people got no bod supply of news in 
1723 ; but they hud to comment fur thouiselves. 


THE PROTEST OF THE PRUSSIAN BISHOPS. 

I T WBH of coiirso not to bo expected that the. Prussian hi'*hop8 
woulil pass over in silence tho pi*oposed ccch'oiastical legis- 
lation to which wc recouliy' called attciiliori. They could nut 
but feel, os ono of the Gennau newspapers expvc^iscns it, that a 
sulliciontly etrong leverage has been applied to dissintegrate tho 
wholu fabric of hierarchical and IJltminontane aaccndtnicy in the 
country. And they have accordingly issued whnt is on lul wdos 
understood to be not so much a protc.st ns a menace, but a menneo 
^ which had been pitdiy well discounted before- 
mma by the Garomment, as is clear from the brief and somewhat 
CMiitemptiious oommont of the senii-ofUcial Provincial Correi^on* 
iunz. Une op two obvious criticisms are indeed suggested by a first 
co^xy glance at tho document, and before entering on any 
of itawrbo.oand interminable pLgmphs. 
^ ^ that, while the protest is 

minted to the Cabinet b^ tho two Archbishops in the name of 
the Episcopate, wo have no intimation of its having ro- 

it^ from which we may perhaps infer that^e 
least of the body felt shy of committmgtliemaolvos tob definitely. 


N«~it indeed that their signing an oiBcIal protest would have proved 
much as to their roid suntimouts. All the Geman bishops sub- 
scribed the Toceut protest against tho expulsien of tho Jesuit^ 
but it is said that two of tho best known among them, one oi 
wlioin was appointed after tbo Vatican Council* freely express in 
I private conversation their satisfaction that the Jesuits are j^t rid 
of. And then again there is the important point, of which the 
(Tovemmont organ has not failed to remind them, that tiieso very 
bLhops profiesivd at Home against the action or the /majority w 
I tlin Ooiinc.il on the express ground, among others, that it most 
[ iuevitahly li>ad to conllicts between Church and State, in the 
! ieKpon.sil)iliiy of which tluiy desiirod to disclaim all share before 
God luid man. Still muri> explicit, wo may add, was the language 
of Archhiahop Kenrick of St. Louis, in his published Coneio de 
Poniijiiid JnfatlihilUate (quoted in liord Acton's lu^ttvr to a 
Of rmnn PUloii)^ where he says, ** Qui Concilii decretis obsequi 
velleut, iuveniviii se maxlmis in diiUeultatihuH versari, Guheniln 
civilhi eos tan([uaiii subditos minus tides, hand sine ivWsimt- 
UtudmU speiii-, huhi shunt.” The Arclibwhop had, in fact, pre- 
dicted aeiMiratidy enriugh what has Mnce occurred in Germany, 
whero tJio iiudi'^guised piditical dh'sH'cctiou of the infiillibilist 
pally has led the Government to take up a decided altitude. 
Another general n^inark is suggested by the mingled complaints 
of persociition and ostentatious aspirations for martyrdom — ex- 
cept indeed in tho iinronianlic form of (ii^cuniary fines, which alone 
aro threatened — so fii^ely indulged in throughout the episcopal 
nienioriiil. Tlio prelutcs ap{)ear to forget tliat the State only m- 
torferes with their freedom of action so far as it acconls them its 
Hiqiport. 'J'iie ncsw laws a])]dy to the' two e^itiiblished and 
endowed Churchaa of Germ.auy — the Catholic and EvangeJical—- 
and to tliuMi) alone. The appeal to the absolute freedom 
enjoyed by Calholic bishops in England and North America, 
where they are Hiundy regarded by the State ns ministem of one 
out of mtiTiy iimssUinlirilied scc.ts, is therefore illusory. If tbe 
Germ.'in bi^hnpti liUo to purchaao inimiinity from Stale control by 
iv.'4igniug thi ir civil privileges and endowments, Uiey can do 
so to-morru\v. But, in ^piU^ <'f their brave words, ills highly im- 
probable that they will do anything of thi» kind, and it is tolerably 
certain that intuiy of them" have os little genuine desire to wy 
taken at their wonl as they had geiiuiiia alTeCtlon for the 
Jesuits. 

The nicmoriallsts are Jclcrtninod to begin ab ovo, and their 
protest, ^nid to ho tho composition of Hishop Kcttoler, starts 
with a minute and long- winded exposition of the rights pos- 
sessed b>' the ('hurcli in Tnusiiiii on grounds of Catholic doe- 
trint^, thi) laws of nature, common law, statute law, and Con- 
cordats* The first and most essential or these rights is that of 
maintaining full romniuiiion with the Pope, who is by divine 
insiitiition thu foundation {Fiduf ament) and supreme pastor of 
thi» Churcli.” Tho second ia tho ub^oluto independence of the 
bishops of ull liuthority except that of tho Pope. And then 
we are told that tho throe groat duties of bishops, which are 
innlionnblo from their sacred oilice, nro to proclaim and guard 
thn Catholic doctiiuc, to select, educate, ana commission their 
clergy, .and to suspoud and exconuniiuicate all ohstinnto oflendera; 
nil thc.se rights and duties the now laws “ violato and annihilate.” 
Fir.st come.s n complaint of the claim of tlio State to intcrlero 
with clerical appointments, tliough only on civil aud political 
gTound.s, and though .such a claim is ndmittiHl to exist and to bo 
allowed in other countries. On this it is enough to observe here 
Ihni any priest may ht‘ ordained and open a church if he or 'the 
bishop cun build or get it built themselves ; but if he is to hold 
an endowed heiieiice, the State claims a veto on tho appointment. 
Tho bishops noon pai^s on, hnwovrr, to whnt was aiure to 
1x) the mnin Uque of tliolr jeremiado; for it touches most 
closely on ihoir iriornl indiumce and tho wholo tone nnd spirit 
of tho future clergy of Germany — wo mean tho laws on 
! clerical edueatioii. Ilero again they begin by appealing* not 
exactly to tho laws of nature, but to the precedent nf eighteen 
conturios, forgutting apparently what i.s admitted in their very 
next paragraph, that tbe sopanitc system of seminary training 
which they are anxious to preserve at all hazards is at most haroly 
three ccntuTic.s old, having bocu first oatablished — to meet a .*ipecitu 
emci'gencv — by the Council of Trent. Nor is it easy to undeistand, 
except iuflleod m connexion with tho infallibilist controversy — for 
there is hardly a Theological Faculty in Germany that h^ not 
proteslod ngninst tho uow dogmu—^their vehement dislike to tho 
university education of their clergy, which has been tlio genend 
rule hitherto in many German dioci^sfS. Still loss intelligible h thoir 
objection to the cjlcrical studonts being subjected “ not only to a 
matriculation examination, but to a final oxaniination nt tho close 
of the three years’ course,” which, by the by, they aro quite 
wrong ill saving is not required of any other cln.*<s. Then* are 
various civfl offices in Germany for w^hich the State insists 
on a University degree. Complaints nro flonu*tinii*M mode of 
the rigour of many English Disliops in refu-dug to ordain 
oandidates who havo^ not taken their B.A. d«.*gree. AVbat 
would bo thought of their insisting on tho rule that resi- 
dence nt Oxford or Cambridge could only bo permifted to 
candidates for orders on condition that they never entered the 
final mhoohi P Yet this in what the Uerman biiihops claim as a 
sacred right — again, wc presume, from their knowledge that neurly 
all tho professors, secular or theological, are anii-infallibilists. The 
objection to the closing of tlio seminaries or clerical colleges at the 
Universities is loss obviously imroasonnLle. Jlut it Wiiist be re- 
membered that thc&e e^tablTshinents ai^ supported by the /State, 
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and if tho bishop#* choose to found and endow of their question of the day, even in a political point of view ” in Germany, 

own Ihnrofe iiolhinir to prevent their doing ao; still loss is any iw also in Switzerland. It ia clear that the Old Cathohe 
restriction placed on such theological training os they may like movement on the one hand and Ultraiuonliine intrigues on tho 
to bestow on Ibeir students after tiie general Univeraily course ia other are rapidly brincing matters to a cribis. And if Ihorc ijany 
ooniplotfld. Whether the boys’ oolloges, which aio also to bo truth in the report, winch is not improbable in itself, though wo 
cl(»sed, are State establishments we are not aware ; but there can do not vouch for its corroctnees, that Prince IMsmarck contemplates 
he little doubt that the separate training of students intended for npptmiliug Iteiulcens, or one of the other leaders of tho movement, 
tlie priesthood from early cliildhood is a mischievous and irra- to the next vacant bishomc, the real etroiigtU of the rival pai^es 
tional system. No doubt the real ground of tho extreme eorenesa in the Koman Catholic Church will soon ho rudely tested, rho 
of the bishops is revealed in the paragrapli where they speak of ultimate result must dej;»ond largely on tho attitude of the 
<< w'hnt people are fonAof calling” — and, wo must udd, rightlv Catholic laity, and there is every reason to believe that tho great 
oailiiijr— ‘‘the Tlltramontane spirit dominant among tho clergy body of them are ou the side ui tho Government. 

wlleli tlo present method of vacation is carefully calculated tO 

fost(»r. And this feeling Is still more uiimUtakably betrnyo<l in “ 

their comments on the restraint put by the now laws on tho inflic- COALS, COLD, AND CLIMATKS. 

tion of occloslaslieal penalties. ’ , . „ , 

it may seem strange at first sight that Christian bishopfl should put \ LTllOUGTI our climate can scarcely bo called a gomiu one, 

111 the forefrent of the most sacred rights and duties of their omco pt'rhapa on tho whole we sufler leas from cold than some of 
the right of depriving, suspending, niul oxcoinmunicalitig all who our neighbours who livo to the south ol us. It is our way to talk 
resist their authority. Ilut this is of course to be explained by of .sunny Italy, and Riiuiiy enough it is in the sunny season. But 
the crusade at present being waged by some of them agoinat the those who have tried wiiitcriug in an Italian suintiier resort gene- 
Old CatboUcs. We say advisodiy by some of them, for it is well rally pick up some now ideas us to tho atuiospheric concUtions of 
known — and probably to no one better than to tho Imperial Chancellor tho country. Tho cold may never bo so intense ns in Jtinglaiid, 
— ^that in this matter there is no unity of opinion or practice among although we sliould bo very sony tf> assert as much; but then 
tbom. It is true that nearly all the (Jerman and Austrian ))i.^bt>p8 the usual mean.s of protecting yimrself from cold are lamentably in- 
have promulgated tho Vutieian decrees, but in many eases this adequate. 1 ho best houses, with their best rooms facing to the 
amounts to no more'than anuounciiig publicly the fact that llio C^oiiu- iioi tli ami oast, are carefully conslructtjcl so as to escape every ray of 
cil has assembled and that certain decrees have been issued, with- sun ; under tho arched galleries oulaido your windows you obtain 
out professing or III tempting to insist t)n the acceptance ol the new tho temperaturo of an icehouse, with tho Ibivour of a family 
doctrines. This course has bt?en pursued, for instance, by Cardinal vault ; noiio of the numberless window.^ shut, and all tho in- 
Kuiischer and Cardinal Sehwarzenberg, and the latter prolate i»till numerable doors fly opi'ii; your romantic villa becomes a palace of 
maintains the most friendly relations With Schulte, IV.fessor of tho bitterest winds; pn»l>ably there i.s but a solitary fireplace in 
Canon Iaw in his cathedral city, who prc.side(l both in 1871 and your aiiiple suite of iipartnients ; tho only fuel is wood, sold by 
1872 at tlieOldCatholic Congress, Hiulwliocontiniics as horetolbre to the pound; you heap all 3*0 ui* spare wardrobe on 3'oiir laid of a 
frequent the regular worship and sacraineuta of tho ('hurch. Take night, and, if 3'ou are wise, you never stir in your corridors with- 
agttiii the case of Bishop Ilefelo, who himirtelf mad 0 a formal sub- out carr3'ing a charcoal hanil*sti»\o lor company. You speedily 
miasion under strong pressure, but who has .so little attempted to discover that the lungs ol tho invalid of your party arc by no 
enforce the dogmas in hia diocese that lui has never asked IW tho means receiving the soi>thing treatuient which tho^ductoi's recoin- 
odhnahm of Dr. Kuhn, the first dogmatic thoologmii of Catholic Cer- mended, while even the comfort of tho robust is so .seriously 
mniiv, and the rest* if the Theolojpcal Faculty of Tubingen, who are compromised that in all proluibilit}" you decide to niiilie a 
knovvu to be antUiulullibilUta to a man. Not long nj/'o one of them premaluro Hitting. But if you are miserable m spite of your 
was offered a choir at Home, and declined it on the ground that he hardy English iminiiig ond your stores of English woollen gar- 
would bo excouiinunicHtod if ho went there by the Archbishop of meiilB, what inin>t bo the lot »)1 the unlucky pcosanU who livo 
Cologne, who is now one of the few thoroughgiuit;' iiifallibi lists higher up the hills f her iibout nine iihiuths iii the year they are 
among the German bishops. Another eminent aiui h.arncd bUhop, u^ed to bask about upon (heir glowing slopes like thuir own 
who has made a formal submi&sion, nevertheless tells everyone lizards. Their dreas ns a rule is about as light and scanty as a 
that the present diflicultics in the Cliureb inuf^t be .‘settled by citizen’s of Timbiietoo, and you may be sure they have few spare 
dmwing a broad line between the doctrines ruled heforo the divi- suits, ’J'hi'v go as ragged fw the thatch of their huts, and tho 
eiou of JEast and West, which all Catholics me agreed upon, mid openings* which in their dwellings do duty for windows stand 
those dellnod since ; mid this is precisely tlio contention of the absolutely exposed to the air, or are closed with warped and 
Old Catholics. If wo tarn for a moment to Ihance, Bishop cracked ^hutUil8. 'rinjy cannot burn their olives or almond 
Bupanloup, who, .is it has been stud, hits made imt simply trees, and iho nt‘ighbouring copses arc strictly protected by tho 
a submission, but a prostration,” to tho dccree.s of iho giiurda of tho nropriotors or ot tho villngo authorities. It is 
Council, is well known to make no peruplo whuloior of easy to read tlindr wictebedneas in their pinched faces; they 
adininisteiiiig Iho sacruniciits to profess^jd recaicilriiuls. It was limp down to the market and^ home again, crumpled up hko 
indeed publicly aflirraod by several speaLere at tho Cologne half-frozen partridges. But if tho eufforir.gs of these Italians 
Congress last autumn that no dilliculty whatever was generally are sore, they are more tolerable than tliaso which must olten 
made about admitting Old Catholics to tho sacraments. At bo endured in ypniii. In mountainous Italy the huts have 
Munich, whore tho inovomf-nl tirst took sliupo through the suicidal usually shelter from some quni-texj, while fuel of some kind 
iudi.*icrction of the Arehbisliop in giving it tho most influential is obtainable in certain quantities. On somu ui tho lofty plntmux 
leader that could have been found in Cuiliolic Germany, or in the of central »Spain there can bo positively no shelter at all, and tlio 
Catholic Church unv^whero, all iuUuTogatoriea in tho 4:oufe.s8ioual winds iced in tho distant serras may blow and bite us they list 
were dropped directly an Old Catholic church wiw opened These plains are cultivated, h'l there is a tolerably numerous 
to Tcreivc tho dissidents. On the whole it may well bo doubted population, and, being cultivated, trees and shrubs and every sort 
whether tho excommunicating zeal of the protesting bishops is to of covert huvo boon scrupulously cut down and grubbed up 
bo takan seriously us regards a good many of them ; and this according to the pracUco of Spanish high farming. They arc 
doubt ia increased when we lind them gravity complaining of the seldom visited by strangers in the winter; indeed, they have small 
prohibition to publish their wntences from the pulpit an hindering attractions at any time, and it must remain a mystery how their 
^ the main ena of exconimiinicatinii,” for such publication was inhabitants contrive to keep their blood circulating at all, or to 
already forbidden by the existing law of liboL But wo have no find the incan.s of setting the contents of their pipkins simmering, 
^ubt lit all that they are quite in earnest in thoir protest against tho What wu know is that ihc cold there must he much more severe 
protection henceforth secured to the clergy against their own than at Madrid, and at Madrid tho warmly clad sentries 
arbitrery aulboritv, and us little that they are wrong in assuraing before the palace gatea have been found of a morning 
that ” tne whole Oalbolic clergy of Germany will fed no sort of frozen to death in their watch-boxes. VVe believe that bap- 
gratitude to the authors of this law.” Those who art bc.Mt ac- pily no cln-as in England has to support such sustained 
quaint^ with the German clergy tell a very different tiUo, though suffering as tlmao unlucky denizens of iSoulhcrn climes, for 
U is ofoourse very poasible, under the crushing preanuro of discipline, even our tramps and our beggars may occasionnlly thaw ihem- 
that many of them may bo induced to sign petitions ugninst it. And selves in tlic dose warmth of oiir casual wards. Nor, on tho other 
when it is remembt^red— to quote hut one instance— that a priest hand, are .such anpalling visitations conceivable with us as the 
was deprived of bi» cure not many years ago for expressing storm that recently swept down on Minnesota. We do occo- 
disbeliet in the genuineness of the Holy Coat of Treves, wo sionally bear of wayfarers who hove sunk down and slept their 
shall bo able to appreciate the value of the bishops* assertion last sleep in a snowstorm ; of shepherds smothered with thoir 
of their extreme love and gentleness” in their ••very rare” floe) s in the drifts of the Northern and Western hiUs. This season 
exoieise of penal discipline. They wind up with o solemn the »/i'diiiai*y number of accidents of tho sort has been multiplied, 
assurance which may bo taken for what it is worth, of their owing chiefiy perhaps to tho almost unprecedented suddenness of 
resolve never to acknowledge the new tribunal for ecclosiiistical the change in the weather. But, capricious as our weather 
affairs now to be establishodi and to defend to the lost “ tho VC17 is, its capacity for surprising us is limited, nor is it physically 
least of tbeir ecclesiastical rights.” And th«n follows a broad possible that wo should be tho victims of .such atmospmne phe- 
Lint of tlip resistance of ” the many mfflions of I'ruMsian Catholics,” nomona as produced the catnstr^o of last month in Minnesota, 
who have, however, themevlvts os yet mainluined a significant It is only in a now and spai!a£j|^ settled prairie country, driven 
silence on the snbjoet, and an assur. nee that it is a mural im- by storms from the boiindlecs ice and snow fields of the North, 
iKissibilltY for any Catholic bishop to obey these laws, 'Mho that we can imagine the simur^incous dostmetion of almost all the 
foreible execution of which will bring untold misery on our people who chanced to bo iibtond and about their business in a 
Oatholic tieoplo mid our beloved Fatherlaud.” Certainly,, os one district that was perfectly familiar to thorn, 
of the speakers said the other day at tho Cologne Congress, ” the We suffer, or we have suffered hitherto, less froln cold than 
ecclcsiasticHl queatiou has become the chief and most burning some of oar neighbours, because, never knowing how long 
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our printer may last, we are in the habit of providing oniselves 
against the worst. Our clothing, our architecture, and wo may 
aad| our diet, reflect the characteristics of an inclement climate. 
All who can afford it wear warm clothes; our working-men 
dirusB in aubatanUal fustian and molcskiu ; our field labourers make 
an effort to clothe themselves suitably to their occhpationa ; they 
wear friezes down in the damp of tho Irish bogs, and wrap 
themselves in heavy plaids up among the mists of the Scottish 
hills. Dress descends through society, after serving its original 
owners ; and if our beggars are in tatters and rags, the rags ore 
generally thick ones. Our dwellings, cheaply os they may bo 
constnicted, and unscientifically as they may be planned, are at 
least primarily designed for purposes of warnitll. Wlietlier 

or not gluttony be one of the national vices, as our enemies say it 
IS, we all live as well ns wu can aifoid ; while as for drinking, we 
may appeal to Sir ‘Wilfrid Lawaou as to tho facilities affurdod in 
that nsapect. Tho towns and the country are covered in their 
length and broudth with hotels, inns, gin-palaces, bcorsliops, 
whisky-shops, shoboon-htiuscfr-— in short, with every b(»rt of esta- 
blishment providing every variety of stimulant that is supposed 
popularly, if erroneously, to generate caloric. Above all, tho 
Providence that planted us in a damp and chilly climate 
Boomed to have bestowed on us by way of compensation abundant 
supplies of fuel. In the highlands and the moorlands, where the 
drip of tho ceaseless rain is only relieved by the whistle of tho cold 
wind, the soaking soil was all combustil)le. If you could only 
manage to dry tlie turf in the occasional gleams of sunshine, 
you b^ the means of keeping up a roaring lire. Klsewbere, in tho 
Month ond in the cities, where labour wiw better paid and the 

S 'e were better off, coal was tolerably cheap. J^aiipers 
t sbiver, of course, but that was only an inevitablo iUun in 
the catalogue of sorrows that are the appropriate penalties imposed 
upon vice or poverty. The bettcr-to-clo classes, tradesmen in a 
HTiiall way of business, clerks, and cumiurtablo working-mon, rather 
looked forward to the chilly season with pleasure than otherwise. 
It set them up, and braced them for their business ; they might 
grumble over the cool bill as they grumbled over tho rates or tho 
hoiiBO-rent, but tho one itom was as much a mailer of course 
as the otbers, and was calculated for by prudent people who care- 
fully struck an annual balance between expendilure and inconie. 
Oil all these classes, prudent or iniprudenti the coni prices of the 
presi'nl season must have come ‘like a catastrophe. I’eat there is 
littlo nr none, because there h^is boon no weather to dry it in, and 
we fear it would be very dillicull to estimate tho amount of 
sufToring among persons hitherto unuccuft>totned sutler. The 
pressure, as is always the case, is aggravated in an inverse ratio to 
the means of tho sufferer. Not only are very poor people in no 
position to economize by watching the fluctuations of the nmrk**t 
and making their purchases accordingly, but they are most 
unfairly mulcted when they buy retail, as they often must do. 
Dialers who cbai'gc four shillings and sixpence a sack to customers 
who purchase by the tou demand five shillings of the family that 
can only take a sack ut a time, and no doubt prices increase pro- 
portionately for those who get their coal by the bushel. It is uad 
enough for any one iu weathor such as we hnvo recently experi- 
enced to sit over a blank fireplace and >veigh coals out by tho 
ounce. But tliero are always dcgrt'cs in auffering, and wo shall 
not bo suspected of under estimating the sorrows of the very poor 
if wft say that they are le.'<s to Iw pitied than those who belong lo 
tho clas.*H)s iminodintely ubuvo them. The majority of our working 
people, we fear, ore not unused to periods of insolvency and shori 
rations; they have learned the art of tiding them over, or ut least 
of supporting them with a cerlaiii equaniiuity. To them priva- 
iious aro nothing new ; neighbours struggle and help each other; 
they have often travelled tho road to the pawnbrolror ; they are 
not above being assisted by tho parish or by private charity. It 
is altogether another thing with a clerk or a curate who has a 
large family and a small income. Each shilling of that income is 
allotted to Its purpose in advance, and what is to be done when 
he has to pay hfby shillings for tho coals which he used to buy for 
twenty P Wo call fuel a necessary, aud so in a sense it is ; yet, 
noccasaiy or Buperfluity, he must contrive somehow to retrench in 
it. Probably ho lives iu the isalutiun pf n great city, and cannot 
arrange like the working-man to mako up a party to huddle together 
over a single fire. Tue constitutions of city-bred families like 
his aro peculiarly susceptible to sudden changes and priva- 
tions. llo has to choose between leaving those who are dearest 
to him exposed to chest complaints and consumption, enfeebled 
os they aro hy having to live poorly, and running himself into debt 
if there is any one to give him credit. Tho dcatU returns have 
been lately rising at a rate which promises soon to bring up^ tho 
mortality of the winter to an ordinary average, in spile of tho 
reduction shown during months of extraordinarily mild weather. 
We should be glad to think that the eflects of the present coincidence 
of ^nr coiil with a low thermometer would not long outlast the 
UDfortonate conmneture. But we greatly fear it will leave its 
cotis^uences b<mind in the shape of chronic complaints and 
olinging emhairassments. 

It is difficalt to write otherwise than dismally of a subject so 
f essentially dismu. r et it is not unreasonable to hope that we may 
learn Mine prontable lessons from the sharp crisis which we are posa- 
ing ®®®*nun»ty has been fairly frightened 

and hurt. Uitboi^ wo have been wasting our coal, and— *what 
some people may think of more consequence—- our hara-won money 
in the most unconscionable manner. Other nations which have ^ 
burn wood or taif, or to import all the cxial they use, have had 


recourse to ell manner of economical contrivances. We are no 
admirers ourselves of fomign stoves, but there is no reason why 
wo should have gone into the opposite extreme, aud should com* 
bine tho very minimum of warmth with tho maximum^ of waste,* 
It is absurd that families who look most carefully to sixpences in 
most things should arrange their fireplaces as if they desired to 
keep their chimneys warm and their rooms cold. Then, nllhougli 
posterity may have done nothing for us, with the patriotism we pror 
loss we might cortainly consider posterity, especially when the con- 
sideration would not only cost us nothing, but would put a goixi deal 
of money in our pockets. It is strange that the simple improvements 
which have been tried so successfully in certain instances should 

fiol nave lieen more uniremlly adopted; and that the conaump^ 

tion of Cf)nl in our steamers and great manufacturing establisfi- 
inents*should not have been reduced by an enormous pommtnge. 
Now that society, to say nothing of capital, is so much at tho 
mercy of organized labour, it seems odd that it is oulv yester- 
day we should have heard for the first time of tho cool-cutting 
machines which, oh report assures us, are miracles of economy and 
elBcioncy. Wo are told that, although coal in the nature of 
things must ultimately come down, there is no immediate prospect 
of a material reduction. Were the existing sutrering not so severe, 
we should be inclined to wish that it might be prolonged until it 
had thoroughly impressed us with tho lessons that might prevent 
its recurrence. 


rOLlCK MAGISTRATKS. 

A Coininittoo of the Ilfiuso of Commons reported in 1838 that, 
looking at tiie circumstaucijs under which the police iiiagis- 
irate had lo piTfonn his diiHcult and impoitant duties, they did 
nut think it coiisintent with justice or good policy that this suouid 
bo among the worst paid of judicial appointments, 'rhey there- 
fore recommended that tho salary attached to the otlice should be 
ruitted to 1,200/., in order to bring it up tu komelbiug like a level 
with the emoluineuts of other legal appointments of similar rank. 
Sir Kobert Peel, who is not supposed to have been unduly lavish 
of public money, and Mr. .loseph liuuit*, whose fanatical worship 
of economy bus passed into a proverb, were moiubers of tbo 
Commit tec, and concurred in tho rocoinuiendatiou of an iucroa.Me 
of salary, os well as in the expression of a general opinion that 
** Judges' salaries are of all others tho least proper objects of 
rigid economy." ^ Seventeen years passed before this recommenda- 
tion was earned into efiect ; and tho salaries of tho police magis- 
trates of London still remain at the point at which they were fixed 
in 185 s, that is to say, 1,200/. a-year each, with an additional 
300/. for tho chief magistrate, who has special duties to tHirform 
111 connexion with the Ifome Office. During this timo other legal 
salaries havo been gradually rising. The County Court judgus, 
who may be ranked beside the police magistrates, although their 
duties uro of a lighter and less anxious nature, now rtceivo 1,500/. 
u-3 ear. Tho income of the Chief Commissioner of Police, including 
allowances, is nearly 2,000/., and the salaries of tho rest of tho staff 
of tho police havo also been incroasod in rocent years, Tho police 
uiagistratos occasionally find it necessary to explain that thty are 
not'a branch of tbo police force, aud perhaps they may havo reason 
to regret it. Even the Ueceiver of Police lias *obtiuned an addi- 
tion of 400/1 n-year, and tho constables did not fidl to profit bv 
their throAtoned strike. But the polico magistrates are loft 
exiicily whero tjiey wore eighteen years ago, e.\cept that 
tboir duties have been enormously augmented. Lifo, as Mr. 
Ayrton w’as goml enough to explain to tho House of Commons, 
grows more intricate and complex as population multiplies, 

I and the cares and responsibilities of tho magistrates naturally 
incrc*ase with tho expansion of the metropolis. Lust year they 
had to dispose of somo hundred and thirty thousand cases; and 
tho legislation of each Session is continually extending tlieir juri >- 
diction, and adding to their perplexities. The Eduealion Act has 
created an entirely novel class of offences, and the Licensing Act 
would almost seem to require a special body of police aud a special 
staif of magistrates to do jiistico to its peculiarities. Ordinuiy 
petty larceny cases have become the least part of tlie niagistrato^s 
worK. Important commercial cases, impurtaoi c-oaes under tbo 
Masters and Servants Act, ^ravo questions afl'ecting tlie public 
health, all go before the police-court. Moreover, tho iimgistrAlo 
is expected not only to administer tho law, but to play the part of 
conlioont aud counsellor to the world at large. Everybody' who 
finds himself in a liltle difiiculty and cannot at tho moiiieut think 
of anybody else^ to consult takes tho liberty of pojipiug in upon 
tho police magistrate and asking his advico in a friendly way. 
Ho sits like tho Kadi iu Uie gate, and every passer-by may 
havo a word with him. Tho reports in the newspapers, which aro 
nccossarily confined to a few remarkable and important ciurea, give 
a very faint idea of tho number and variety of applicatious on all 
sorts of subjects which are daily addressed to tho sittiii^ mogi.^ 
tratos. liookiug at the composition of the Coininitleo off 8 38, it 
may bo assumed that theirestimato of what was then a fair salary 
for a competent magistrate wai by no means cxco.^sive; andif 
1,200k was the proper figni-e in 1 830, it must bo v^ry much indeed 
below tho proper figure 1)1 1873. Ontheono hanj^ prices have 
risen and money is of loss value than it used to bo : on tho other 
hand, the duties of tho magistrates are much lieavh?r and more 
important, and entail both moro fatigue aud more I’e^ponsihility 
than formerly. Mr. Norton in a %*eiy temperate and judicious 
letter to the Twies has proposed that tbo salaries of the police 
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mngifitrnles shouM he plaeed on an equality ^vifh tlioso of tlio 
County (/ourr judder*, and ihia ui)po!il is surely loo roaaonablo to 

be 

AW do not to follow Mr. Nortf»n In, lri-» calculations as to 
the luilarii'o tlio ox|)ou.soa of tlio polioo-cuiirts and tin* 

rc'turijs in Uie ,diupo of lines. Tho qjiestivwi i.’*, not how much 
tho iMiblic can atrord to pa}', but how iiinoli it is necesisary 
that it should pay, in order to Kocuro tho Fi rvie- s of competeiit 
ftjvl trn^tw*»rtliy ft may bo said tluil thcro js no 

rciuoii to r.ai.-e tip* wdaru'rt of tho polit-j* nv.i;iiatratc«s, imis- 
much .‘H lljciv is nl\^iys plenty of candidat»’s for tho ollico at 
tli<‘ j)ri‘.-iciil rate nf rpiAunoratipn, (If cuiuv** il is iiotoi-ions 
that llif liar is jti^t now sadly oYiT^Liulved. livery year 
.^^•Vcral hundioil men arc added to tho pri'fcssum, and 

thou;;!! tho h «^r:d busiiu-ss of iho coiiiiliy inciva.^*.*3, it dop-j j 
Hilt iioop pace with tiio ninllitp.do of (•(junsi llors wlui nro 1 
waiting for busiiipt'*. If nil jitdidal appoiFitnu iits W'oro to bo • 
f ivcii to those w'ho wtoild tak** tlu'in at tli'- lowest salary, a con- ' 
siderublo saving ])V«'hpblY bo o (Ice tod, but the economy j 

Yvould by more app'iii.iit than rool. TJo-oh's, if this principle is 
good for anything, it is applioahlo to all buiiichos of tlio public 
Fi^rvico. Thcro aio hiiudr(*d- I'f *;• ntlcmon wlm would ho delighted 
to di^jchargij tho dnlip>» of Up* riiinicollor of tho K.vcIiO'pioi* wilh- 
out any ftihiry ^vhal^:^l•r. TL»‘ qiuslpin is, what is a Ihir and 
n-tiMjnable pvirv; to pay ihr the s* rxioes of a eompclont lawyer who ! 
has to give his \\ h,'!i' liiiio lo li^i work r A p^dico uiMgi>tra<f ivud ! 
not perhaps lui a %orv ]no1‘oiiiid nr sub!!.- lawyer. Jlo may bo 
doiic.ieiit in S'jiuo <’f iIpj (jiialilii s widoh .-••oui'c '■ikvo'JS at th** Har. 

1 1»» may not be a y lib tmitui*. or n dexl<')v.us ])h’M !. r. 1 b‘ must, how- 
o\or, bo u Ftunul inxvNcr, witliin crrlairi limit?-; tlo re is a «‘'oni'ider- 
able body of law wii'li whi.di ho ought to bp fauil!! *r ; mid Iiosluuild 
also have had sonio cAppik nop in actual p’M--{ !(•••. Nor is il 

enough that ho shi ulvl bo a lolorabb* lawyer; ho -hould bo somo- 
thing uioro than a lawy. r. Jlo shoiihl b-, if pov iblo, n man of tho 
world, with htrf'ipj oomuii.n tMUiso, mid muip' krmwlodgo of huniriu ! 
rintuiv. It will be fccu from this stat'uufir.t of the (|Ualil‘iCiitu»JiS 
for tlio ntllco that iho magistral os ^l^)uld be cho-on iV/iii tho 
middle rank? of tho profp^^j'>n, Iimui who shnw'u that 

they have fopio -lud in them, although ihoy may n'd have boon 

cessful ill g.iii.irig n lar^’c pra-dico; mid ihexv c,)n bo 

no dilVu-uliy in delonuiniiig what, lotjlxing at the avOiMge of 
profif'tumal income^, would bn a fair sukiri to oiler to a man of this 
stamp. It should c» vtiduly not 1)0 than i .5^'of , or, at L ast, if j 
it began at l,2oc/., il shciild quickly ri^o lulhefeir... rsiiui, with a 
prospect at tho end of ?o many year-* uf .*jcr\Icu o*’ rising alnve it. 
It would hi? a groat improieiilent if <*mo or m«’i’o of tho K-uii'-.r 
ningislralcs W’cre ciuidiiutud into a chiof court, lo which all very j 
important or ilillieult ea.‘-<'S could bo tran-dorred. 'flp* dfiilyrontirro I 
work of each court is already quite i m-ugli for the .‘ilting magis- ’ 
trntes, uiid when a very luijg ur ciillicult caso occurs, it. either 
throws nil thw o<)ier buhinesa into ctuifudoii, or has to lie 
heard in snatches, v ith rq.oaU’d posLptujcnicnta. AVhat would 
.hnvn happf.TiPd if the t.'laimfiut luul l)»*tui taken befure a 
police irijigislratf j' A cliipf iv »:rt wouhl help to Amplify 
tluj ftrningeiiionl.s of ihc police, aj well as the lYork of tlm 
iiiagi>tracy. • 

London is the grcatc'-t and liclip-f city in tho world, and, as 
its exi'*tciico bccouirs more uuiUiuidincu’j and complif.iUd, it 
iipcp.\^arily requires more carLlul rcgulalion; and I hi.-* regulation 
devolves to a great extent on the pcjlu-.- lua;; i^tinlcH. The police aro 
guided by tlicir dpci.dpns, juid tlu-y lu-lp to give lone to public 
opinion. Wry few pt-oph* except lasvwrs and tluir clients 
troublu tlu'in.-clvc.s about tho <l(?ing-i '.f the superior courts, 
but ev'-rybody read'* the poli<.o rep>irt.<. It is of the 
ntiniiv.1 iuip.'rtanee that the riUoa sb*iuld Ijo fclrong 

men, wiili coufubuice in tliem!3clvo.T5, and luit afraid lo do their 
duly even in iiii uiqv.puhir way and in Iho face of public <-biiuotir. 
It is impu'‘.'ihiij to cYuggcTahj the amount of mischief which one or 
two weak iiiagi.diutea might do in a lime i f popular excitement; 
and tliuse who have olverved tho syniptoiu-s of social atul political 
lifcj in the inotropoli,, aud tim daiigeroua drift of ceri.ain habits 
and practice?, wiil undn-st.ind that theru may be dillicaltios in 
tho lulure which will require tho firrui'st InmdJiiig. On every 
gToniid it i‘- lieMiable that every thing should bo done to pot tho best 
men that can lx- obluiiu.d for an oliico of so much Tiispoiisibility. 
It has ahvat s to \m that soinfctliing iiioro than a iiiero 

increase of .laliuT w vi'quhcd in order to do justice to the position 
of the police uiiiiji'l;.:tt;!r. It would !>« well if something were 
done to make the ndiuinistvatimi of justice in the police-courts ii 
littlo more dignilied-— we bad ulmost written more decent. A? i 
rule, tho inagistinte i** at pic.si nt sliiil u]) in it frninll, dingy, dirty, 
fonl-smelling court, tiie attunsph.To of which is enough to 
pob’ou n dog. 'iho whole phr.? a thabby, sordid, huddled 
look. Tho mngis.rato wears ni ri'his; but there ia an iLnlier 
in A rusty gown, iind one i.r tvo poVict uun as a bodyguard. 
And in this packed, stilling deu iblic ju.'-tico i.s ivdininistcred. 
A philosophic mind can gis.-p ih.' jll.M ,.f a Lord Mayor 
apart from his furred muatle and j.;oldtn clmin, but tho 
world is not exclusively compo.^ed f.l pliih,.-o pliers, and some 
ranitiea ore not nlt \jrctber vain. We. do not know that it matters 
very niueh whether a ningistrato tits m phiiu clothes liko any 
Other clderlv gentleman, or whelln r Im wiws u wig and gownf 
but if It is t^ougliL worth wdiilo to xnako the judgi a in tho higher 
eourtslook impi‘e;?.dt 0 by artiticial means, there isut leOKtns mucli 
leaaon for doing iho Mimo thing in tho lower court.*?. Ilowovcr 
that may be, the magistmto .^bould at L ast ha\o a decent court 


to sit ni, and a roononaUe simply of {resli air. Mr. Norton boa 
rcforrcil in Li.s letter lo tho Tiiim to one of the great deficiencies 
of the polico-courl.s — tho want of a ro.«»pectablo and competent 
Bar to assist lh« judge. Tho character of tho Bar usunlly dispends 
in degreo on the. scale of fees, and the sort of people who muko 
th.'ii* ftppearnneo in tho police-courts can soldom afford to spend 
much in this way. This ditficulty, wo suppose, will always exist ; 
but the un|jlca.<!!intnc£?s and degradation of having to enter such a 
dirty, puisonous hole as tho ora iimiy police-court have, also their 
effect in driving aw.ny Tcspectablo practitioners. Judge, lawyers, 
witno*>e3, prisoner, policemen, and the general public, aro all 
huthlled up together-like cuttle in a railwoy track. At ono of tho 
Courts n-»t long ago a prisoner took it into his head to innko a 
dii?h at .some piiper.-? which had been produced in evidence 
again.- 1 him, and which were lying on tho table, and mstmiily 
tiicn* was 11 free fight all over tho place, and the magistrate had to 
sei-k ‘ af»*ty, i-r at least dignity, in flight. It is disgraceful that the 
iicu-uiiiiiodutinii of a police-court siumld bo so inadequate aa to 
a»lmit of such a sesno b*‘ing po.<sil>li?. AVo can only repeat the 
uh.'icnution of tho CiMiimittco of i8 jS, that the public interest is 
ahvays badly pr»»moted by any saving which injuriously affecta 
tlu' imblio .service, and judicial expouaes are, of all others, the least' 
proper of rlghl economy. 


rnr.K ur.uAitv catalocutes. 

V 7 !■] have r< n ivod from iJio Jjibrarian of tho Liverpool Free 
vV Public liil*r:iry, Air. iSiuiniifl Jlugghi?, n enpy of tho 
(.‘iil.iloL to' recently compilf<l by him of ihu coUcctioa of book.-^ 
nmliu- jit.H coTitml, A\'ij wcni not surprised to find it arranged on. 
apian new ti» iid, though Air. Huggins states in his preface that 
tho n.fiitof ii.s geiicial principle of di.’slribiilion belongs not 
I'l him,* l)'il to an American librarian, Air. (k C. Juwett of 
15 i 'tcn. For it is pi-ceisely (»no of the miseries of readers whom 
l iivninslances of oiu*. kind or miothcr compel U> two diHereiit 
librnricj, that thiT* .aro hardly two cuiMlogncs in existence 
tivrangi'd oil c-v.actly the sumo ]»lan, and that while old cataloguts 
lire fzenerally coiiiparalivoly iL>ide.'fS, tho ii!>e of new cafalogues re- 
qniir^ at Iho out?..- 1 the ina^-tering of the now *‘principlt.s ’’ on 
which they imvc' h«.‘».ii ilrawn up, A\'o may, for ins'tauce, picture 
to ou^.•el^^^s a PtMlcnt residing in some place half-way between 
l.iiA crp< M •! and MiUich e.st or, and dcpi'tidmi I for reference to books upon 
the I'reo LibraiieH of ibcfae I wo cities. Both are doubtlcas excelLini 
« f tln»ir kind, ami an' inslitiitiona of wliicli the two cominunitic.s 
.i:*' juilly proud ; IjhI their stores of bowks are .acceasible through 
tlu Vataii'giies of two librarians who have very ditleivnt sidiemcH,. 
c»f tije oxctdlencc f>f which they «re respectively equally 

t :!li-rn‘d, Jf Mr, (*ri*-?tadoro of Munch ecter, whose I^rec Library 
( hit al* 'gnu Las n more tliau local csclcbrily, is in the right, Mr, 
Huggins I 'f Liverpool laust be to somo extent in tho wrong,- If 
Mr. IJiig^itis ha.s di.scovcred the true thread through hialubyrmth, 
Air. (.'nwladr^ro must have bmi leading his renders a way which i» 
not the t'lii»i'tr.-‘t through his. And possibly tlin .shortest way may 
not ahva}3 bo the beslj for while students n.se libraries, it is one 
of i!i»j ohjt'cts of Ubrari<.’;ii, umiI of those for popular use above alL 
to make siudeiit.sj and not even a librriiian can point a royal road 
to knowledge. 

It is a very old question w'Licli thus incidentally crops up onco 
mer*?, and wlii«di, as in.<titution.? of this kind inen^nse, must ueces^ 
Furily from Liuio to time cn'p \ip again. AA^e have not tho slightest 
iiiLenlion, however, of ro' ivmg thoBattlc of*thtt Hooks which was* 
fiiiight ill a (hjiiiniittei— room oi tho IIijuso of Commons by such 
lieKM-s AH the hue Air. Ilallain mid J.«or<l Slunhupo and Sir A. 

'fhe Catalogues of the British Ariii<oiim Library and 
of .similar giant collectieii.s .shall bo sacred frimi our touch ; 
but it may not be out_ of season to veiituro a few hints on 
tin* inati’.igenient of libraries of a huiiiblor size and of less national 
.-igniHeuTiCe. "I hero is so littlo in moat of onr provincial towns to 
L-iivcn the lump of devtitiou to inoa-ly material inlerosts that it i® 
hardly pu^6ible to overrate the imporlnnce of such institutions os 
librarn*.s open under the nocc.seary condilion.s to general popular 
ii.'-e. Between the class which is content with Mr. Aludio*® books 
i»f I he bcii'^on anvl ilmt whir.li delights in lieynold^n NeWBpaper there 
is a growing multitude requiring tho means of study which Free 
Libiiirie.v and .•Iinilar institutions can alone, supply. What books 
to buy for this public is the first question ; the second is, in what 
w.iy to enable (heni (u find the books they need. Ijonglet du 
irc-iiK^y is said lo have made a cidculation that nobody coidd read 
more than nine hundred folio volumes in a lifetime. An inge- 
nious Amerie^m bibliographer, to whom wo owe the quotation^ 
coiududes that, roughly speaking, tho same scole would allow 
every mortal man a choice of either 2,700 quartos, 8,000 octavos^ 
or A&)ut 1 6,000 duodecimos, during his earthly course. He and 
another eiiterpri.sing Ainoriciixi, the well-known pubbslior Mr. 
PutDAin, ^accordingly preparoil a short list of books worth reading, 
in which they marked with an a tho cheap books and with a b 
the inoie exponrivo books, and tinder tho important head of Novels 
distinguished by an asterislt, single or d< luble, the relative excellence 
(as established* by tlio best recent criticism) of the several works. 
Thus (Joethe Cumishea • Elective^ Affinilm and the Sorrom rf 
irtrfhcrmd •• WilhcimJlfcisterf iniilmollettiiWSifi-icTiAto 
• iixid Peregrine Pickle attached to hi.s naughty nami'; of Bret 
llartc }uu ought to read * tbe Condensed Eovele, nut you eertoMy 
ought to read ** the Xtfcl; of Eoaring Cainp ; and you may be 
relieved to know that, while the Minidter'e JFrnnff calls fov 
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All immediate apj^lication. you may mako youraolf cotnpaTativdy 
jiaev about obtaining the same gifted authoresja’s • Pink nnd 
WhUe Tfurmny. It is not, however, such guidance as this that is 
required from tho oificcrH of the freest of Frtio LibrnHus, any 
more than that which wo once heard a bookscllrr oiler to a 

* customer and a novice, to whose deuimid for ** a book ” the ready- 
witted Susius ou tho spot recommended JRahuxiam Cruai^, This, 
by Iho by, was in defuuico of tho advice of Mr. Fred. B. Perkins, 
ono of Iho iiuthoT^ of tho above-meiitioticd AuuTican iJook-guide, 
who is of ouiuiou that in forming the fouiiJution of a private 
library it will bo upon tho whole safe to pi'ocure books in tho 
following order:— I. Tho iJible. 2. Webster’s JHctionary (the 
Pictorial unabridgod, if po-ssible ; if not, the largest edition you 
con ullord). 3. Smiltspeare, &c. Heine, we remcniber, gladdened 
the heart of a minor |K»et who iioped the author of tho liuok^ of 

would road his humbliir friend’s ollbring of verso, by saying 
that bo prnpo.SLd to rcliro to tho i-dniid of Holigolnnd, with no- 
thing but the volume in question, the Scriptures, and Tacitus. Dut 
libraries cannot proceed on such principles of condoiiKiition. 

* Tt is usually assumed th.at when a library has been formed no- 
thing is required but to furnish a list in which any render desirous 
of iinding a book can with the smallest expenditure of time and 
trouble lind it accordingly. Assuming for the uiomeut such to bo 
the case, tho best kind of cataloguti would bo tho alphabetical, 
which gives the autlior’s iiaino where a book bears an author’s 
name, and, where it is anonymous, gives tho title. Hut, simple as 
this may neeni, every reader knows that nothing is more pi*rplexlng 
than tho search for a bo»>k by its title. In his inMtruelive Memows 
(kf Lihranes Mr. Edwards recalls the famous tradition of Sir JI03 I0 
Hocho's motion in tho lli^•h ifouse of CouiinoiH, ^Mhat ifi future 


all anonymous book.s should bear the autboi's imnu‘.s upon their 
tltle-pagea.^* Pending tho adopiicm f)f such a law, the dilli- 
cultv of cataloguing anonyinoiis books is all but uisuporuble. 
Mr. "Edwfti-ds gives soiuo excellent examples of titles from which 
it would puzzh} most e.Yperi<‘nccd librarians to select a catchword. 
We fully agree with the eonelueion at which ho arrivei*, lliat it is 
an **iudispon.sablo condition of a good catalogue, on any plan of 
rdphaboticul arrangemeut, that it should keep oiitiroly distinct the 
luinics of autiiors and the headings which may bo chosen for the 
titles of nuunymoua works.*’ Mr. Huggins, in hia Liverpool Cata- 
logue, goes some way towards this rule by jir lilting tho names of 
authors in a diderbiit typo from that in which he prints tho titles 
of books, anonymous or uilicrwiso. 

Hut the in<>ro important question remains behind. Tho ordi- 
nary reader cornea to a public library to tind a particular book ; if 
ho cannot hnd it, or Jiuds it out," ho tliereiipon goes om])ty 
?.vrv,Y, Tho better instructed reader, who reads with a purpose, 
would like to ublaiu the next best siiUstitutc ; but he is perha]>b 
ignorant of the name of any second authority, and has at best to 
depend upon tbc courtesy of a frcqueutly overbusy oflicer* Ills 
alphabetical catalogue has merely pointed him to tho shelf on 
wLich the desired book is nut reposing ; and even if he is lucky in 
hU douiand, he has ublained nothing.beyond the one book winch ho 
for the mnmonfc dcMirod. In a cliis.Miibd caLiilogue, ou the other 
baud, bo bos, if not the opportunity of finding another book which 
may servo bis purpose equally well, at all events that of soeing 
what tho librav}" can oiler «in, or in connexion with, tli« subject iu 
which he is interested; wliile, which is of tho utmost importance, 
tho librarian himself by tho samo means becuiiics moro easily 
acquainted with the resources and tho defects of the culloctions 
under his control. 

To dassidt'd oatalogues two kinds of objections are usually made. 
One is, that readers vnll not use them. ^To this it has only to bo 
answend, timt every library should po.^.sees botJi nu alpbabetical and 
a dassiliedculalogae, so that tho reader may tale his choice. The 
former shimld bo ns short and concise, the latter as full and explicit 
as possible ; for it is the latter which, though indokneo wdll prefer 
tho former, will be of the most rod use to those who will avail 
tliomsdvca of it. This applies more emphatically to tho libraries of 
colleges (Uid schools, but even in libraries fur general ponular iiso 
it is possible grudaBlly to educate tho public fur its own ad vantage. 
Tho second objection lies in tbo aiificulty of cstabHshlug a 
s^'stom of classitication which shall bo at once logical, compfetci 
ttud easy for reference. Mr. Edwards, c.^., enumerates not less than 
ninctoen principal systems, to which ho adds ono of Lis own. Wo 
have bofore ns a number of catalogues of tho claaallicd kind 
ninginff through a wide variety of methods, out of which 
it woiud be a task of no small diillcully to select tbul which seems 
most fully to meet tho necessary demands. That, however, a 
system of dassification equal to the purposes of a library of all 
but the very largest dimensions con be devised, we have convinced 
Ottrsolves in practice as wdl as in theory. Tho danger lies iu 
^temptinir too much. The Catdogue of the St. Louis Public 
School Library, divides the literature of the world into books 
on Scieneo, Art^ and History. Science again is subdivided into 
^ I^oliucal Scienoes*^ on the one hiuid, and Natural Sciences 
Useful Arte on the othor. Tho former heading comprises 
Jurispriidencei PoliUcs, Social Science, and Philology. Social 
Smonco is biaeded into Political Economy and Education. Edu- 
five classes of hooks; and of these cla^, one is 
that of El«mentoy Text Docks, whi^ are again of eight kinds. 

** Primers and Spoilers’^; so ^ai 
^0 SU Low matrm who wishes to get at a particular apelliDg- 
book hM to go through mx stages of dassideataon bdore So 
xeaches thedesued end. Now, even admitting the principles of thb 
dassification to be sound, their appUcatibn la evidently preposter'uis. 


The degree of minuliettesa of iJie cInssilioftilOA dO^ilt tO IW idjOSifill 
to iho character of the library and of its pnssuinablo readers^ In 
a Free Public Libraiy it nof»d not seek tne precision which may 
be moro nearly approocdiod in that of a college or library for a 
moro select clas.^. ilut it is not difliciilt to find a mean between 
the exaoliicH.R of a (Tcrman University Lecture-list and the loose* 
ness of a good I'orcign bookseller’s classified catalogue. It will 
certainly iiocessitato some hard thlnkiug ou tho TMui of the 
librarian, some (uiditioTial trouble ou the part of bis assistants, 
and some little mental labour on the part of tki reader. J3ut in 
no case will tho eflbrt bo thrown away. The otjection is futile, 
that when a cl&«>sificatLon bas been made, it is iuqxjfisiUo to bring 
all books d»'ci«ively under this or that class. Everybody knows 
tlie meaning and the uso of cross referonccH, a free uso of wliich is 
only object ionublo where a cat«’tloguo is iu several volumeH. 

\Ve are so thuTouglily conviiirt^d that a classified cata* 
logue, logclh',*r with a britf alphalMdiciil cntalo;iue of authors, 
and Hiiotb^T of the tillcw o£ anonymouii works, Is desirable iu 
every library of moderate dimeubious, such, e.j/., as the Liverimol 
Free Library, that we find it diflicult to examine with patience nil 
attempt to roinain batisfir^d with lesn. Yet >Ir. lluggius has pro- 
Imbly spent far more lime and labour in the producliuii of his own 
C’ataloguc than he would in that of two cnhilogucs of the kinds in- 
dicated. He has .••ought to couibioo an alphabetical list of authors 
and auunymuUB litloj* with an Arrangemeut of books belonging to 
one subject under that subject in a^bobetical sequence. But bo 
does ruiC arrange his subjt^'ts according to the entire science or 
art tu which iJiey belong — “ the lluney Bee/' c.y., as he saj^s, 
comes mdibfp under “ Naluml Hislory,”" ‘‘Zoology," nor^Eiito- 
iiioliYy,” but under “Bees " — or, in tile case of historical subjects, 
according to tho country to wldcli tliey refer ; e.y., “ lil&tory of 
England under the hftuurts ’* vvill come, not under ‘‘England," but 
under “ Stuarts, IIouhc of." Poetry, Painting, and certain other 
subjects form separate groups, which are subdivided, whilo 
numerous cross roi'mvnces me supplied. But ibere is no index of 
these subdivisious so far as we can RO<s Again, Poems are sub* 
divided under various heads if they are Euglish ; but if they are 
foreign, they iuus.L bo sf)ugbt for each under its own title. Tboso 
ecoiif, in part, more or leas arbitrary priutiplea; but the proof of a 
catalogue is in the use thereof ; and it may be that Mr. liuggina 
understaDds tbo nicaauro of claRsiheatioii upon which he can 
venture at Liverpool better than wo do. lous bis Catalogue* 
seems a vt;ry uu(M*rtaiii btep, not precdsely Iti the right iliroctiun, 
but at all "^events praihowortli^', if for no othor reason, for 
the cousciousuehs whicli it betokens of the insutlicicncy of 
tho alph.ibetic principle. An oarliev attempt of a half-way 
d»»»criptioji Jias ulroauy undergono Iho test of several yem* 
I’hu Catuloguc of tfio Manchester b’rae Libraiy (llcfcreiico 
Ucpiurtiuent), which ha.s been in approved u.se rinco the year 
1864, u excellent (d its kind ; its principle Wing that of giving, 
first 03 “Principal EulrieH" tho full titles of the 1 k)o 1», 
according to the alphabetical sequeucu of their author’s names, and 
then an alphabetical list of so-calh'd “ Subject-matter ICutries,’* 
e\prcs.sed in short titles, aiiil consisting of the author's name, iho 
sunject, and the imprint of tho book, concluding with iho 
number nderrixig to the corresponding priucipnl entry of tho stmio 
book : as thus ; — 

Uiiitt:d States. DfnsH’.rnL’v. Tei’iiiievillc. 4 \ob. I.orul. 1S40. 8vo. * 37 * 7 * 
I’raj't'rs. S. Jobii£>in. Lund. 1796. Svo. 12829. 

Tho svidrm is the mo.st convenient that criuld bo devised fof 
renders who know’what book tlicy want or on what “ subject " 
t.hey require inforination ; and it bos, we believe, proved os success- 
ful at Maneboster us, according to Mr. (Irestudqro, the so-called 
“British Catalogue," compiled cn the same principle, did from the 
first in tho reading-room of the British Museum. Still wo cannot 
abandon our coiiUiitiou that tho use of a clasailled catalogue 
must bring witli it in the long ruji advauiages not to be secured 
by any other means ; and that, wherever the uso of a library U de- 
signed to help to educate its public ambuUuidOf tbo iuuoduction of 
such a catalogue cannot be di.spen 9 eil with. Nor, though we have 
proinibod to absUiiii from any remarks ou libmries of still greater 
[ size than these admirable Frae Libraries, can we suppress our cqn- 
I viction that tliere are large libraiics where tho absence of a 
I classified catalogue is a matter beyond all doubt to bo regrctli'd. 
i University Libnu-ies at least, if they cannot classify their old 
possessions, should clafisify their now acquisitions, after the fiishi >a 
in which tho librarian ol the University of Gottingen (tbereby 
rendering a service to all historical studeuis) clnsaifies the historical 
literatura of every year. To know what is not in a library is 
often next best to knowing wliat is in it. The time may come 
when thero will be a general EoglUh iutoiest in, and perhaps un 
English word for, Pihhotfwkwisseimhaft, 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT. 

T he Government have docided to refer the opeivitiuii of ibo 
Endowed Schools Act of 1869 to n Sehret Committee of the 
llouso of Commons. The advantages of this course «re aUlGeiently 
obvious. The wheels of the Coriimisaion hhvo begun to drue 
heavily. There is a great deal of ignorance on tho subject 01 
secondary education which has still to be enlightened, and a great 
deal of prejudice which has si ill to be overcomti or boriw down. 
Tho principles on which the Act is founded stand in need ot Irequect 
re-atetement if they arc to maintoio oven that degree of popular 
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acceptiincc* which tht^v onjoyud in the iint instAnce. There ere 
many pf-rsDns probably who, while heartily Approriii)? of the Report 
of the Schoftlfl Juquivy CoiumifiBion, have nevertheln^d been startled 
by tliu application of the doctriuos laid down in it to their own nci(j^li> 
buurhoud. They tho positive good that a parllculor ondowxnenl 
dues i thry &ce that to recouaUtute it inipUus tho diapliicoiuent of 
iliVU whom tlio^ know ami respect j thoj ivro olVendud poasibly by 
what looks like noj^lectof their suggestions on the part of the Com- 
niia'^iotiers. If they had ns clear a grasp of the principles upon 
ivliich successful organization must proceed ns they had when they 
first studied the question, they might soc that the drawbacks whicli 
now seem so tiro but tne inevitable accompaniments of any 

largo iiiiMLMire of refonn. The appointment of a Select Committee 
may have the effect of reviving tlicso older and more compruhen- 
fiive views. Doubters may realize once more how iinposfdule it is 
to TcorgHtiize educational eudowmouts upon any considerable scale 
without soiuotimes bearing a littlo hardly upon particular founda- 
tions. Even a faulty systi^m cati be so udiiiiuistcred as to produce 
many useful rn>uU9, und where this is the ruse tho subslitut ton of a 
better system will seem like an unfair reflection on those who have 
■worked to such excellent purpose. This view leaves out of sight 
the far larger munber of instances in which tlit* faulty sy.Htem has 
produced nothing but mischief, and the probability that these ex- 
ceptional persons who Imvo brought good out of evil would 
have brought still greater good nut of gi>od. It is only by a large 
comparison of CA'^es that thi.v fact can become impressed on that 
oectioii of tho public which is interested in secondary education. 
At Ibe time when the Endowed Kcliools Act was piiN^ed the 
Report of the (Schools Inquiry Coiuiuissiim had recently fiiruiAhcil 
the iiuiUiriid for siicli niinparison, and tho Report of tho Com- 
mittee and the ovidiuicc which will be given Indoro thuiii will 
yield a fresh supply of tho same kind. The result of such a pro- 
vision will bo scon, it ni.iy bo hoped, in a renewed interest in tho 
dovdopuient of secondary education, together with a more intelli- 
gent npprtH'iatluu of the measures which arc needed to unsure its 
iniproromciit mid extuusioii. 

A seCiiod reason for referring the whole question to a Select 
Coinniitten is the doubt that exists in nniiiy qiiailers ■^vhether tho 
CouimbsioiKTs have not iiilerprcled their auties under the Act in 
too narrtjw a spirit. Suspicions of this sort are couslantly found 
associated wi(h a very hearty desire to carry out the purposes of 
tho statute. It is not tho enemies of tho Couinussion who enter- 
tain thoso doubii^ so much ns their friends, 'f he CommiHsioners 
have naturally been led, in tho course of their w lo lay down 
cortain goneral rulvs by which they intend to guide themselves in 
tho admiiiist ration of educationul endowments. There arc soino 
who think that these riilua have been framtid in tuo rigid a spirit, 
and without suflieiunt allowanco for the peculiar circumstances of 
individual cases, 'rhere are others, again, who think that tho 
xuloH, though sound in themselves, have h»ien adhered to in a too 
mechanical tompe:. Either way tho result, it is said, has lioen 
that dangerous hi.slility has been needlessly provoked, while 
valimblo aid has been needlessly rejected. According to this view, 
tho rnnimissioiior.s Lave nut shown themselves suilicieutly olive 
to tho iuiporlance of securing local co-opemtiiiii. I'hey have 
oonictiincs forgotten that a schemo has not only to bo made, but 
to bo w'orked, and tliat iu this mtpect tbu most ideally perfect or- 
ganization may not be the In-st suited to tho pershns who have to 
administer it. It is jiossible of course that these mistakes, Sup- 
posing them really to have been made, are attiibutablo not to tho 
voluntary action of tho (Joumiissioners, but to the directions ^ven 
them in the Act. No doubt the duty of a Oommission of this 
character is to carry out the purpose of the Ijcgislaiure, not to 
fiubstiliitc. for that purpose another which tliey think to be 
preffriihli*. Into tho points thus raised it will be the business of 
the Committee In inquire. They will roviow the intentions of 
the Act snd the proceedings of the Commissioners in executing 
it If they think that experience bos shown the former to re- 
quire modiiicatioii, thi^y will state tho reasons which havo led 
them to this conclusion, and tho heuetits which may be expected 
to follow from frankly recognizing it. If, on the other hand, they 
think that it is tho Coinmissioners rather than the law, that are in 
fault, they will point out instances in which a loss rigid adheronce to 
tho letter of the statiitu would havo enabled them to carry out its 
substance with great r ^uccei^a. Some ambiguities there certainly aro 
In the Act, and lo tliene, ii.s a matter of course^ the Committee will 
call tho attcntiiHi of rarliaincnt. Some points there ore again 
■upon which snh'4('quent legislation bos thrown fresh light, und 
tneso the CommltU-e will naturally reconsider with the additional 
experience thus uirordtd them. It will be a further duty to ex- 
amino whether the (k)mmiKbion ought to be reappointed j whether, 
after tho year has come to an end, its work ought to be transferred to 
tho Education Denartmont ; whfthcr a division of rndowmenta may 
))o efftseted. and the larger ones bo left iu the hands of the Com- 
mission, ■while tho smaller ones —us concerned with schools little, if 
at ^11, above tho rimk of elementary schocils — aro reclaimed by tho 
Government. In connexion with this part of the inquiry the 
Committeo will perhaps deal with Mr. Dcutham’s proposal to 
make at least one Dissenter lui cj: officio luombei ox the Com- 
inissicii; unless indeed the House of Connuons has already dis- 
posed cif a motion so strangely at variatico with tho received 
theories of Lilieralism on educational subjects. 

To ensure that tbc Report of the Connnitiee shall be thorough 
and exhaastive upon all these matters, it is of gn^at moment that tho 
inquiry itself shcutld bepropartioaatdycompreheiiMvo in its scopo 
and area The Committee ouglit, for example, to go minutely into 


all the more important inatancea in which the proposals of the Com- 
mission have boen rcjectikl by the ti'ustccs ana other administraton 
of the imdowment to which they relate. At what etago of tho 
iiogotJaiion did tho difficulty arise P Did it apply to the wholf 
Achume, or only to some one part of it P Was the part to which 
it did apply an OHAiuiliul or only a suhordlmiio foatnro of the « 
Hoh«-iiK« f* vViiH l.lifro any altf^riialivo nropfjBnl which tlio 

trustees would liaTO accepted P If there was audi on 
alternative, what reasons did the Commissioners give for not 
substituting it for their own proposal P Ample means of au3W(«r- 
iiig all theao questions must exist in the coiTOSpoudenco which 
has taken place between tho CummiHsioners and Uie trustees, and 
in the roeoilecLion and memoranda of the trustees aud the Asedst- 
niit CoininisMionur through whom tbe negotiation was in the first 
instance carried on. If this field is properly worked, tho Coiu- 
mitte will know the caus(*s of the failure in each cose, and will 
consequently bo iu a portion to pronounce with reasonable conii- 
deiico whether Ihosu miscarriages could Lave been avoided, or 
whether they inu.st be iiccepted as part of that inovitahio per- 
centage of failuro wliicb must be allowed for in all calculations 
which havtt human beings for tbeir subject-mutter. There will bo 
no need of course ti> extend this sort of investigation to every 
scbenie whicli bus encountered a succ.cssful resistance. A typical 
sulecti ui may be made without much dilliculty. It is important, 
liowui'^r, for the Commiltco to boar in mind that only a small 
part of thfur work will have bitim duno wlicn they have beard the 
Commis^ioncr9 tell their own story, ttr eiiumorate the instances in 
which reorganization has gone on witliout hst or hindrance. It is 
to thf> other side of the shield that the largest part of their 
attention should be turned. 


Aiiriion AND cKiTia 

A n action by Mr. Charles Reado against tlie proprietors of the 
Alurninff Adrertuer for libel has ended in a verdict for 2O04. 
damagl^M. ^ir. Itoado compluiund of a notice of tho pliiy which 
ho founded upon Mr. Trollope's noved Italph the Heir, without, it 
should hft Raid, Mr. Trollope's knowledge or coD.sunt. This piny 
was produced under the name of Shilbj SluUbj at tho Gaiety 
Theatre on Eash'r Monday last, and the alleged libel occurred 
among the dchcriptiuus of Easter amusomoiits which appeared in 
thodefeiidanls* newspaper tho ne.vt day. There was ono passage of 
tho play on which the critic particularly remarked, and soiuo 
general comments -which he nmdu woro probably suggested by 
this passam), and must be tried by the samo tost as tho particular 
remarks. \Vo underAluiid Mr. Reiulc's case to bo, that ho used tho 
words complained of innocently iu their ordinary mcanmg, and 
that he is not rrep«uisiblo fur any int^Tpretation which may have 
been placed upon them by persona of impuro mind. It is possible 
that this may be so, but if neither Mr. Reade nor the manager 
was aware l^cf(»rc the pcrfuruiance that any words in the play 
were liable to misconstruction, they could hardly havo remained 
ill tho same happy ignuranco after the night. Tho vor- 
du*t of the jury must, vve suppose, bo taken to indicate their 
opinion thill there -was no shadow of foundation for tho com- 
plaint, aud 1 VO can only, say that, if that be so, wo aro much 
surprised. There appears to be no question that words were 
spoken by Mr, Toolo m ibo charactor of Neelit which tho critic 
partly quotes. He says that he forbears for decency’s sake ” to 
quote the whole, and this relictmce was perhaps coiisidored by 
Mr. Kcado more otl'ens4vo than anything actuoliy uttered. Yet 
wo believe that tho critic would carry with him the approval of 
the nmjurity of playgoers. Suppose that you were reading 
tho sceno to which tho words Lolnng to a circle of frionds, 
including ladies, would you speak tbe words or leave thorn 
out? Wo suy agfun that it is perfectly possible that Mr. 
Koade or anybody else iniglit uso thorn innocently, but we 
say also that a person accustomed to prepare carefully fov 
dramatic reading would bo likely to notice and avoid them. Some 
of us perhaps remember tbe Adclphi Thoatro in very old days. 
I'ho words spoken by Mr. Toolo bear a strong, but perhaps acei- 
denial, rcRomhlance to tho sort of thing that used to no commonly 
hoard there. We should bavo thought that if this had been 
pointed out to tho manager of the Gaioty Theatre he would 
immediately liave desired that the words which excited remark 
should be oiuiitcd. It appeal's that sevoral other newspapers 
concurred subsitmtiallv with the Advet'tieer in complaining of this 
puwuige, and if it struck Uiem all in the same way, their unanimity 
of protest surely deserved attention. At the same time, if Mr. 
Reade denied that he had any ill mtontion in using the words, 
everybody would believe him ) and if he had caused them to be 
oiit of tho play, there would have boon no occasion for 
critics or anybody olso to say anything further on tbe subject, and 
certainly wo do not think that it need have occupied the attention 
of a court of law. 

It is not, as we understand, disputed that the words partly quoted 
and partly indicated by tho Advertiicr were really spoken, nor can 
it he domed that, if spoken, they would suggest to many minds tho 
idea which the critic considered thorn capable of suggesting. As the 
dcfeudimts* counsel urged, ** there was the fact, stari^ ^e jury in 
the face, that oil the gentlemen representing difiSront papers 
which bad been meniioned had had their minds afieoM in n 
fdmllar way by hearing tho drama played for the first time.” Lot 
us consider critics for the moment mexely as representatives of tho 
average seu^ or folly of mankind. There ore a good many s% 
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people among the audience at theatres, and authon and managers 
ought to conndefi and usually do consider, the opinions or fancies 
^hich these silly people are likely to entertain. Several gentle- 
men whom we will regard for the moment m mere ^^foolometera” 
have bad their minds, or what they are pleased to call their minds, 
alFeciud in the same way an the rcpniMdiitativo of the AdwriM^. 
Aeorirdin^ to Mr. Itoade, tlu* Daily TVUyraph wiv* not so oui- 

ragnous ” as the paper of which he complained, hut its remarhs 
tended in the same direciiuu. Mr. Keade thinks it necessary and 
desirablo to explain that the criticism in the Tclftp'aph was written 
^*by a rival plnywrighl whose piece was displnc«jd to make room 
for mine.'* Ho seems to think that nobody could suggest a fault 
in anything that ho wrote e.vcept under an iuterc.sted motive for 
depreciating his work. It is lainentable that a man of talent like 
Air, Keado should entertain tlnwe suspicions. We aro not par- 
ticularly ph'Hsed with any part of this case, and the least agreeable 
feature of it was tho plaintifTs appeorniico in tho witucss-b<wc. 
The Times was mentioned as having wTittim in the same strain, 
and Air. Keade anawored that the usual represen Uitiyo of tho 
•Times wnn not in the house. “ This was written by some littlo scrub 
they had there.** It is possible that the TYwicw, like other journals, is 
open to the remark that its criticisms arc sometiiuoa written by gen- 
tlemen who themselves write plan's. We have yet to learn that this 
practice is neccswirily object loneblo, and certainly we shall not 
nastily adopt tho opinion of Mr. lleade that no playwright can bo an 
impnrtinl critic, Mr. llende appears to a.s.*mine the cxistoiico of a 
sort of trade confederacy which discourages and writes down all 
plays which are not written by its members. But we do not see 
that tho dramatic author has to contend with gnMitc*r diinenlth^s 
than b^'giniiers in other walks of life. There is always much 
occupied ground, and the public is slowly pcrsuiKled to helievo 
that anylhing new is good. But still talent and perseverance will 
make tmur way. We should say that tho fault of dranuilie criti- 
cism in England is, not tluit it iindei praises good work, but that it 
overpraises iiiiddliug or poiir work. Let a young author compo^-o 
a really ineritorioiiH pbiy, and w** hclii've that lUHiiagers will he 
glttd to hoar from him. ^ ^ • j ^ - 

\crted pa-^sages, we nr« 


that, boaring Mr. Toole’a words, and taking them simply ai 
they were spoken, wo should have been disposed to say th^ 
at a theatre desiring to maintain a first-class character such 
words had bettor be omitted. We do not think it wouldi hare 
been difiicult for tlio defendiuits to produce js'rsons, not possessed 
of tho ingenuity or malico of critics, who would have testified that 
ihny diBappr»\r«‘<l these words. Any one of ihoso persons,^ ppSM- 

nngr ike facnlty of tmting and a noN-'ppaper to 


oQumou, bavo ftxproftXid himself, not ^‘rhaps aa strongly 

but to the name ellcct, ns the critic of the Adoertiter. Indeed, if 
one is not allowed to coiiimeiit frei^ly on what is actually spoken 
in a theatre, the liberty of the press, which fine writers ddight to 
call a ** palliulinm,*’ is little betb^r than a swindle. It ought 
to be forgotten Unit something ilcpvndH upon the manner in which 
words are spoken, and the niithor is not responsihle for that, 
although the nSiriagisr may diuerve to bo called seriously to account. 
We think that in tho pn'sent ras*3 nil occurrence w'hicli was 
possibly occidental lias been made the most of by the critics in the 
first place, and afterwards by Mr. Kendo and the jury. 


REVIEWS. 


•I'HOMaiN’S KI-ECTROSTATICi* AND MAGNETISM.* 
rriHE caHuol papers on subjects connect od with magnetism wd 
i <4ectricity contributed for a number of years by Sir William 
Thomson to various scientific seriulH are of too solid and per- 
irinneiit a viilne to bo left buried in the comparative oblivion 
which is the lot of periiMlicnl writings in general. It is there- 
fore with much h.ali^•fflction that w‘e wclcoiTio the reprint in 
a collective form of u series of articles iipnii eleLfrostalies and 
8ubjf?cts imitheiualically allied thereto, wliirh diiriiig the last 
thirty years havn nppearetl in the leiuhiur scientific ji/iirnalfi at 
lumic, ‘in Nicliors Cyclopivdia, and in Liouvillw's Journal de 
INitling aside fur the moment the coiitro- • mtUhvmntiquvs ; froh matter to the extent of about a quarter of 
inclined to think that this play called ! the whole having been acldcil with a viwW^io roughly filling up 
Shilbi IS/mlhraoi quitii as iriueh praise as it deserved. Air. Toole I gnps in tho colleetion, and impart ing to, t as th e result somew-hat of 
in llio charicter of Meefit ask-d his diiii|2hter, Did vou ever hear ! th« unity and continuity ol a systeiiMlie tivatiac. Ihe obrono- 
nf ilu- litllo article called ii father's ciias? '* It ni‘*edlcaH to say j logical order ot arrangemeuL has judicioixsly been made Mibordi- 
llmt Air. 'Irollope did not write this, lie drew his chttraelci-H ! nnte to tho log iriil sequence or cubehioii id suhje4;t matter, so that 
willi consistency nud piuprioty, and would not condesceml to put the reader is pre.'.^nled without >nuch break or diaconnexion « 
into llieir inoiillis unvibing luorely to raise a laimh. It is true ideas with a kind of Huiiiiiiiiry ot tho uiokI recen prog e 
that Mr. Trollope/s noveds aro not easily adapft'd ui the stage, and ! in the miitheriiaucRl theory td tdectro-inuguetisin. Ihe 

wc ought to make some nllownneo for ‘the difHcnltv under w'bich ' volume coiiiprites, wc aro iohl» as nciivly as may be, nil that Iho au- 
thor lia>* hitherto written on olectrostatics and niagi.etisin. Mohos 
exidiided from it electrical papem pronnriently devoted either to 
ihermo-dynamics or the kinetics of electricity, with the view of in- 
cluding tiie-'C in a further series, to ho uinde up, we aro proiniaedy 
of all his other papers already puhlisbfd. 

*J‘hree years in advance of the date at which hia inticie stood in 
ihe Mat lieiiiHlical Tripos as Second Wrangler and First Smith'd 
I'rizeiiiaii, n paper appenied aiionynioiisly in tlie Ctimh’idgr 
Mtifhemtrtwol t/ottmnl, Fcbruaiy I S42, wbicii was repriiifi-d in the 
IViihsiiqihirtd TrvnsartiouH first half-year), with the iiumo 

of Willi.iin Thoiiis.m attac hi'd as author, upon the iiiiilorm motion 
.... * , . . , . 


‘ ought to maKo fiouii; nllownney 

Air Benda laboured. But .Mill he need not ha\ e stooped to such | 
\(.*i*y poor and snifill device^ for the produciion of which is, • 
sifter all, very dreary fun. Thu.s no calls the sen ** the j 
brill V,** and makes a Vreiclied pun upon tho proverb 
an inch and take an ell.’* Almost the only mitigatlug Hr- ! 
cumstimeo is that the spni'ch coiitjiining this pun was omitted j 
after the iirei niglit, becau'^e, ns Air. lloade. .says, ^•thoy were ' 
such Wf'iik linc.s.’* 'I'ho Atlornt»y-('iiner.aI, in addressing the 
jury on behalf of Air. Kcnde, >!ud that “ it was a .‘singular thing that 
this coTiiody li.id never been played in the nr«jvinee.s from the day 
the article appeared until tho pn^sent tirtn;.'^ But we do nut iiud 
this fact at all .siirpri.'iug, and we should gn’iitly doubt win 


•ther it ! <^f lioniftgeneous Milid bodies, and Us connexion with tho 

could he pvoperlv n scribed to tho critiHsin of tho I malhematical the<»ry ot (dcctrhdty. HUs .article, remaikablo for 

Indeed it is to lie IViirc-d that bomo provirdal numagm would be ' tje promiso it .lisi.luyed on lh« part of one bO young, a pron^ 
r.itbcr fttlrocled towards 11 play which contained iiassnges capable ; Hiicc abuiiduiitly liiJhlled, .stands at Iho lieutl o! llu! voluiiic heloro 
- -- . ' . .1 « ... dispanigi-uient to the merits ol - 


inonagors might fio inllutuced by 
joumala in representing this •* comedy ” a.s rather poor stuif. By 
the help of Air. Toole's drollery and tho futlier'a cuss ’* it wii 
made tolerably ammsing, but we suppose there nre few plavgocw 
who would desire to sec it again ; whereas the novel on which it 
WAS foundi;d might he rood pleasantly more than once. 

Mr. lloade Liu.5 obtained a verdict for zoo/, damages, but 
we ennnut help thinking that he is much indebted to skil- { 
ful advocacy fin* his success, particularly os the jury could [ 
hardly have been favourably impressed by bis eagerness to 
denounce a supposed coinbiimtion among critics to write him 
down. Mr. Leo, who W'roto the notice in the Adeniiser, was 
called aa a witness for tho defence, and lie was cross-oxaniiiied 
ns to his own adventures in the field of dramatic literature. 
The suggestion, wo suppose, was, that having once olferod a 
niece to tho Giiiuty Theatre which was refund, ho could not 
oe expected to criticize fairly any piece that might be accepted. 
But we think that a literary rival of Air. Ileado might regard tho 
success^ of fihiily Shally with equanimity. It is hut poor work to 
dramatize another man's novel, oi’eii when the work is done with 
more sldll than Air. Ileade has exercised. Wo think that 
the plaintiff's counsel went to tho furthest point on behalf 
of his rliwt when he said that only “ n perverted and unfair 
animosity " could bavo dictated a criticism such as bad 
been brought bofore the jury. Wo grant that the critic was 
nnistaken in attributing to Mr. Roado an improper intention in 
using the words that have been referred to. . But still, if an 
author connot take account of the stupidity of maukina, there 
ought to be a reader, or manogor, or somebody capable of assisUng 
him. When the King of Engird said soit qui mal y pensey* 

he was doiD^ an act which, in a less exalted personage, might 
have hecn liable to misconitiuctionu We ore oouud to^ conless 


111* 'MO idcjis were those by which he wsislod to the dolerinination 
of the. nt traction of an ellipsoid, given in the latter part of the 
piipur. 1 lo p.oon iiftenvards found that he bod been aniiHpatod by 
the name nuthor in his enunciation of tho general theorems re- 
garding attraction; and still later he came cimdidly to confess 
that both an enunciation and dcnionat ration of the same general 
theorems had been given by (iaus.?, appearing shortly alter M. 
Charles’ enunciations. Finally it bc^me known to him that 
thcteC theorems hud been laid down in tho most CiUnpletc uiid 
general manner, witl* rich iipplicationa to the Iheorie.'a of electricity 
and maariieti.siii, more than ten ye.ars piiiviously, by George 
Green. Avowals of this kind— which have to bo made by mimy 
a young author, and am here made with so goml a grace— 
become indeed additionnl reasons why^ we should liuvo re- 
giTttcd tho oniissiiui of the paper, orimnal it i.-^ in many 
of its sugguiilions and lines of proof, as well as diftVriug in mwt 
of its nietliods from those ol M. Chasles, which are all but 
entirely geometrical. Tho goneral conclusions, ns jsuninied up by 
the nuthor in 11 loot-note, go lo show that tho laws i»f' clectno or 
magnetic force in any case whatever must be identical with the 
laws of distribution of the lines of motion of heat in eeitaiu per- 
fectly defined circjumstoncea. With the developnu-nts and appli- 
cations supplied by tho next paper in the series on the Honientory 
laws of sialical electricity, they may claim to consiitulo a fairly 
full theory of tho characteristics of lines of force ox pontocii tally 
investigated by Farnda}'. Completing os they do tho analogy 
with the theory of the conduction of heal, they torin utlractive 

•' of Papers an Elevtroslutii'^t and .yagnrti^ fiv Mr 

Thoinsuii. D.dl.., U.D., >Mt.S. F.K.SLK, FcIIyw of St. IVlor s 
CsniljiWge, and Prufeaiwr vi ^’•tural riiilosopliy m tho l/iiivei xty ot 
Gla^ow. London : Maemlllaa A Co. io7** ^ 
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iUustratioiiis of the unity and hnrmuuy wliich jjorvado iho worhiag 
^ all the Ibrcea of Uuturo. A furtheL- point in which tho author 
fpiind the able treatise of On>en (published in 1828) to Imve 
been bofurehuud with him, is the demotiatratioD by direct Integra* 
tion (h year Inter tliiiu his original paper) of a thuoreiu which ho 
had .‘urrirod at in tho lixst iuatauce itidcpeudeiitly, to tho ctlhct 
that, if a surface bo rlescribod round a coiidueting or non-cun- 
ducliug electrified body, so that tho attraction on points situated 
on this surface tuny bo evorywhorw pcq)eiidic'iilar to it, and if 
tlirt electricity be removed from the original body uud distri- 
buU;d in equilibrium over this suriato, its intl;lJ^ity at luiy point 
will bo equal to tho attraction of th<3 original body on tlmt point 
divided by 47r, and its attraction on" any point without it 
wUl ho equal to tho attraction of tho original body on tho 
samo point. Almost contemporaneously with this drihtuistra* 
tion appeared one to the some cilbet by M. ^turia in Llotiville'si 
Juurnol. ft is, however, no mean proof of auulyticai power t<> 
have arrived iudopondontly, towards the close of the pu]HU‘, at a 
scries of integral expressions fur the uttrac tiuii uf an cliip.^oid uptiii 
a point both within and witliout it, ideiitiral with ohL* fuitiid by 
Puutocniihiut by direct iiitegnitinii^ through a iiietliod disiuwivd 
by Vuissou, showing at the saino tiiui* iiow j'fiidily by a com- 
parison of tho find and socond eqimlious Ivory’s tlicorciii may be 
ueduci'd. 

fcioujo distinjui«'lK’d tixporiuieiitalii'la bad of Into years b‘‘gun to 
dmibtthe tnitlT of the eleuientury laws c?t.'ibiis!n‘d ty ('oiilomb, as 
being incompatible with ccrluiii imwdy discovered p)ien< imena. lie- 
searcJic.s upon this point w»'ro iirniortaifCM iridepcridofiiJy of each 
other by sir \V' fc^now iiarris aad Faraday. AJl ibe cspcrinimts 
made by them with direct rureiviice to tloMlistriliMlKei ot electricity 
In equilibi'iuiii wero, huMover, at tie* .same time Iit-kl by iSir W, 
Thcijii.son to be in full accordanco with, ami iii fact t-oiiliriiiuh/ry 
of. Coulomb's theory. Jii proed* of this pv<«pnsilIou, ho commuiii- 
cattid in French to Liou\i]Io'.s Joiirital. and shorlly after inserted 
In Eugli.-li ill the Camhndffe and DtthUii Malfu Juunud^ 

Nor. i?3l.| .7, llio paper plac'di aerond in ilie pir^eiiL on tl).> 

“ Mallu'Hiatic.tl i'Jicory of Electricity in Kq.iildiriom.’* ( .'oulouib 
had so txpwisml hU theory lliat it coiild only bo attaolvi'd by 
proving his txperimentfd results to he iuuccurate. Sir \V. 
ThomS'j.n hlmw**, by aunlysis of iliuui/.s expciiuvonts, that certain 
m-ecautioiw .•xpivs.slv bud <lown by (‘oulmnh had been iiegh‘eted 
by that gentleman, the results bong accordingly unavailable for 
the accurate qinuititalivc veriticiition of any Liw, .ui accoutii of tho 
nimierous iiiihiiowii di.simhine cin umstuiccs by ’..hieli they w'erc 
atlVcted, while aj quulitaiivo illusiiatiom^ they amply fnltil the 
law, Faraday Is loeaiilics on dec lk'.- la Lien I iiiduction were under- 
talccn to rcdt uu idea wuich im imd Eng iiold, that ibo lorccs of 
attraction and tepulsiou exercised by Uco electricity arc not the 
resultant of acrion^' aercisea at a disianco, but «'iro propngah'd by 
mean.'} of luolccuJar action among tiie eoniiguuus parLlcics of tho 
medium uurnjundiug the idoctrific'd bodi< which he therefore 
called the ditdectrie. So far as hin exporimeuts might s< etii in- 
compatible with Couhimb'a theory, the ditVerence could only ari.se, 
our author made it clear, from the diifcrcnt method of ^luling 
and physically iuterpretiug the same laws. Either met hod, cun'ieii 
Jar enough, might bo uuido the basis fi)r a mathematical 
theory which would Imd to the elementary pnncij)lca of the 
other iia logical conscqueuced. This theory would thus be tho 
expresHlon oi‘ the ultimuto law of the phenoineiia, iudependuutiy of 
any physiciil hypothb**ia which might from otlicr circmuatHiices bu 
adopted. Couliunb, for instanf:e, all hough hiti laws liaturally suggest 
the idea of inah^ritd particles uttnictiug and riquilling one another at 
5 distance, most ctirel'ully avoids making this a physical hypothesis, 
cciufining himself to tho mecbunical eifects which be observes and 
their uecossary consequences. In our igiionmco of what eluclricity 
is iu itself, wc cannot he loo carfd'ul to distinguish hetween what 
is empirical or matter of hypothesis, and what is arrived at by 
prooehses of mathiunatlcid ruusouiug bidcpi.ndeut of our tentative 
aad sluftiug notions of the physical c.'sscnce or properties which 
underlie the phenomena of electricity. As an expe.rlmciilallst, it 
is inlcresling to observe how careful T'oriuluy ever was to gmird 
himself against confu.Nioii on this point. Nor is it of less iut.uv.st 
to trace how, in the abscncti of mathematical tnuiiing, which ho 
WAS himself the forcui^ir>t to deplore, his experimental results led 
fato, not to confirm merely, but frequently to uuticipato, tho results 
of wathumatical ttuolybis, wliicli, us iu ilio instance in quec.(iou, 
had Boeroed destined never to bo perceived except ns truths of 
motbematirs. In latsr portions of his book Sir W. Thouidoa 
adduces other instances iu which this true philosopher, without 
mathematics, divined tho i-esults of maiJiomatical investigation, 
and, what has proved of intinite valuo to uiatheuiaticimis them* 
eelves, has given them an orticulato laugiingo in which to ex- 
ni«s0 their results. Thus tho whole language! of the magnetic 
field '* and ''lines of force is Faraday’s, and was greedily accented, 
writes our author, by maihematiciaus, who have ever siuco boon 
most as^ous in using it to the best advantage. Scarcely less 
tertilu in consequences have been the discovery and the name of 
specific inductive capacity pdetennined experiuiontalljr by comparbig 
tlie capiuutios of conductors, alike in other lu^ipects, bat dilieriiig 
in the inatoriala oinployed as dielectricB, It may ho interesting to 
compai-! his detorinixiatious with the analytical results enonuated 
in SirW/fhomson’s articles on the measurement of oloctrostatio imd 
electromotive force. In the table of Afferent potcmtUls producing 
sparks in or across dilTerent thicknesses of air between piutilld 
metal plates, inea^tred by the absolute dectroniotcr, an unexpc^ctrd 
and aTery remarkable rosulthecomes apparent— that groatereiectro-^ 


: motive fbreo per unit length of idr is required to produce a i^ark 
I at slictTt than at loug dislancea When it ie oonsidered that the 
ubsolute ehictrificatton of each of the oppwed surfaces depends 
simply upon tbu electromotive force per unit length of the apace 
between them — oVf which, says our author, is the siime thing, upon 
the rc.'«uU:iut electrostatic forco in tho uir, and occupying that , 
space — it is diiliciilt even to suggest lui explanation. What wouie 
forced to recog ni/.e is the fact that a thin atralum of air is strougex 
I than 11 thick one, whether measured against the same disruptive 
■ teiiijion ” in the air, as J*’aniday would exnross it from his view of 
; the condition of the air (jii tnuiHiuItting electric force, or nitHumi'cd 
' ngaiiihl iJio i'Jiuio “ lifting electric prossuro from its bounding sur- 
faces,*^ on the ^itJW of tlio cighteouth-cenUiry school represented 
5 bv l\»ii«Jnrj. Tlje ^aIUH results me given by tho portable torsion 
1 < i«clromeler. Whalevcr may bo the explanation of tho tnotbit 
01 itnuidi in iiutmv, tht) rtwiiit is that of a real mechanical force, 
and can be iiiou^urfd in t*'rms of biiUinco weight, or by so luuuy 
graniiue^ per .stpiarc ceiiliincijv; whether tliis force bo iH'gnrded as 
a repulsion in tho olil-W(uld view, or an attraction ellected by 
. lon-iiui tif Iho air betsvceii tho Mirfiieo id* the conductor and the. 

; c(ui(luctiii;r boundary of tho air in which it is insulated, as it 
: would pn»bably be cousidertMl by Faraday, Some most valuable 
* njaloriak.iu^ well experimental os analytical, bearing upon this imd 
numerous ji-iJied problem'*, will bo fonii*i iu the Uriiifsh .\.^ociation 
licjuirt IW 1867 on electioinott:rs and eleitfrostulic mousurmneuts, 
wliieli perhaps tho nio^t consjucuous pajier iji the first ptirt 

of liio pnsmt c.ompil:ifiuii. 

,*Sir W. ThuiiKMUi in t lie socond serir s of Lis papers with 

one prr.'^entod to tin* Ji'i'wil Sjn-iety in Juno 1849 on “ A Matho- 
iiiHtUMl Tlieorv of ill whicii ho nhows the fallacy 

of the theory* lii>r. I.ii l down in a coiiiphdo fi'rni mid aJujited 
in a iiiudified ^Impe by (.iii'on niid iluiphy, rosling on tho 
of twM III ;i,.' Ml* tic ilulds. 'J’li*.* WIJ tor’s objeid WiiS to 
prove that not ouly was no physical evuieueo to bo adduced for 
."iich mi liypothi\<’i-, but iJiat the most recent dinCo yen es, on the 
contrary, espeeiiily in l•leetro-m:lgn^•li^nI, rt‘ndcr it extremely 
improbable. A « luplet*' iiiallumiaiirul theory of iiuigiietLsui 
could be ost.il i, ' hi.d wirhoiit ii'‘rfiiiirnig the exiftlence of those 
hyj)utlH*tie:il This theory might li** made to rest upon Iho 

I’oand. «uo;i i*f laeb* goU'*r:tliy known, and of Coulomb's special 
t.xpe.iui* 11 ml IV 5 ari lu Tin? jrosilivo l•)elnl•nts of proof would be 

in agriviiH j.: wjl.nthi. 0 of inritheiuatical theory; and 

the huidaiueaiu! loniitilii! Would cou-cipiently be the same. VVhnt- 
ov* r (‘iiMi iqiimn we may Ibriaol the iiiiitf^inary magnetic *' uiaMcr,” 

.to it do.s none of tlio piliiiury qualities of i.rdiuury 
matter, Jiid being i ^Aij.-fqai Lilly in no ."tiiso to bu called either a 
solid or •* Iluid. ' ur iluids," all wo know it by in u physical 
oen.-e is its f •re**, or iU piupcrly of uilracliug or repelling 
inagnetu or otlnn* poi lions ol muTter of its own kind, according to 
(vrUiiii deteriniiiiiiO' laws, 'flic delerminatiou of t)ic,s» Jaws is tho 
function of malheiuatlcal theory, allied with iiud resting upon ox- 
pcrinifutul data. Thu synthetical part of the theory, tho paper 
goes on to explain, lias for iU ultiiuate object to determine tho 
total ucliun between tw^o or more magnet.*! when tho distribution 
of maguutisiii in each is given. With siitl'oicnt data iu any case, 
Coulomb's laws uf magnetic force t*ie sullicieuL to enable us to 
apply ordinary statical principles to iJi'i solution of Uiu problem, 
<lcti;rminiiig the losultoiit of the attructi'jiid or ropuUious exerted 
between the particles of two groups of matter, in obedience 
to Ibu law ol forco which is universally met with iu niiturai 
phuuoiueuu. Upon tlio problem of the distribution of mag- 
netism an insertion of much importance bus been inode m 
this paper (iu 1850), iu which ^ir W. Thomson introducos 
new and nioro doiimtu terms to express the diflbreut modes of 
dibtributiou or forma of uiugnctized matter. Tho first of these 
modes id the "solenoidar’ (from aui\i)v, 11 tube), auggeated by 
tho term electro-dynamic solenoid,’’ applied by Ampere to a 
certain lurrangeuieut of galvanic circuits in the supnoacd form, 
of a tube. A luaguotic Huleiioid is on inliuitely thin bar of any 
form, loDglludinally magnetized with tin intensity varying in- 
versely UH the urea of the nuruiul section iu diilereut parts. The 
other uiodo is tho lamellori” when tho magnet is supposed to 
bo divided into an iuiiuito numbor of magnetic " abolla/’ or infi- 
ll iUdy thin sheets of any foriu, piano or curved. The calculation 
of the iiutguvLlc poUiutials iu cither case la durived from a theorem 
duo t-o Gaun-, which is followed up by analytical formula) for 
detoriiuuing whether, under certain conditiona, a distribution of 
magnetism is aolonoidal or lamellar. Having arrived in the first 
wtunco at a dofinito formula iutho case of a lameUarly magnet- 
ized magnot, tho writer was led by tho analogy winch exists 
between tho two stated to test a similar formuht for solenoidal 
distribution. An analytical view of the pcoUem presenting itself 
in X>vererciice to the synthetical, fao anocoodod by the process of 
partial integration in doduciR{> S*' series of expressions for the 
potexitiiil of distribution iniia infinitely thin shell, coinciding with 
the surface of tho ma^tized body, os well as for ita direction, 
which is proved to be tt every point of the sorfaco pG:*pendiculat 
^ flio normal. The delusions thus arrived at are carried on 
further in a aeries of ^oatacripts, extending to tho end of last year, 
comprising thooroma great cloorness and beauty. Another aeiiea of ^ 
papers of singular val^ relates to the use of ''bymrokuietio analogy,’' 
as first perceived by E^ler, for the measurement of magnetic iVwce. 
Deling thw priiuuple ..generally in an earlier article (xxvii.), tho 
author m the last twd papers (xli., xlil), applies it to the case of 
the magnetic infiaencal of an ideal extreme diamagnetic, and to 
the gen^rai^jjpie of induWdmagiietiaim There are cuiloudjr dose 
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epologtea between eome of the circumstances of motion in con- 
tin uoiieiluids of (lificront densities) and die distribution of inagnedo 
force in a held occupied by substanr^is of diiferent inductive capa- 
cities. We havC) indeed, to concoi?Q the case of an idool doidj fiic- 
tionleas and uicompres^ble^ although denser in some parts than 
others, as well as that of an innnilely porous solid to be permeated 
by such a fluid. Yet such hyjiothcses, unreal as they are in nature, 
have their countoriiarts in thu conception of mugnotic matter itself, 
as a medium akin to the ether which forms tho hypothetical basis 
of light— vibratory motion being the property which they manifest 
in common. iSuen aids to scienco will not in the hands of Rc 4 cn- 
tifle inquii^^rs b«5 mistaken for ultimate facts, it is especially to 
tho mathematician that we look to guard the processes of science 
against the iutrusion or the persistent establishment of ideas which 
are but temporary makeshifts — teutalivo, emplricul, and fluctuating. 
In an age which is only too apt to bo^ dazzled and misled by the 
power and beauty of experiments, it is most satisfactory to iiud 
tho intorests of scncnco subject after all to those who, like the 
author of this remarkable volimie, possess in tho lumwledge which 
^ulune can ba c^led o.vact tho key to the only absolute and ulti- 
'mate truth. 


SIR JOHN BUlUiOYNE.* 

ffHlIil late Field Marshal Sir Joliti Hurgoyue was born in 
J. London in 1782. He was an illcgitijnaie son of Genornl 
Burgoyne, who died when ho wae ten yours old, leaviug him 
without provision. Tho ebarpo of hw main to nance atid education 
was uudiTtaken by his fallicr’«i friend, the JOarl of Derby. Ho 
WHH educated at Eton and went thence to tho lioy.-il »^^iHtary 
Academy. He r«M‘.eivcd his tir^-t coinmisi«ion in' the itoyal 
lOnginecrs in 1798, and ho went on active service to Malta in 
1 800. He was oiiiplo^ed in the Aledilcvritncan, in Epypt, and in 
Sweden, but saw no very remarkable service until 1 808, when ho 
did much hard work under Sir John Mooru in Spain. Ih'turuing to 
England with that pnrtiiui of the army which retreated on Vijro, 
he was sent buck next year, und remained in Spain serving con- 
tinu()ii.s1y until 1814. *Uo took part in the passage of tho Douro, 
and tliiiilfs that if our iinny bud marched as liwt after the FroncU 
?.n 1809 as they marched away from thorn in the previous year, 
Soult would not have escaped as ho did fi uu Oporto into Spain. 
Jlis journals contain luaiiy valuable crlticismR, and he sometimes 
puts militaiy operations in a dillbront iwpciit JVom that which they 
bear in received historios of the period. Un tho whole, he does not 
seem to have boon im orithiisuistic admirer of Welliiigtou’s tactics. 
He says that Marmoiit had tho best of tho game in 1811, and again 
next vear, until Wellingt 4 )ii turned the Ublcs on iiiiu completely 
at Salamanca. But it must bo remetnbored that Wellington had 
always to contend with many ditHcultios c*'iuscd by othci’s, while 
Ms successes were duo chiefly to bim&clf. Burgoyne was present 
at the battles of Busaco, Snhunauca, and Vittfiria. ns well os at 
many minor ailairs in the field, but his special aistinction was 
that be had bonm part in all tbo sieges which Wellington under- 
took. 

The talcing of Bodajoz was indisponsablo to any movement into 
•Spain, and the success of thu irissault was largely duo to Biirgoync. 
It shows what eoldiera will do under leaders who inspire con- 
fldonco. Tho 3rd Division of the British army, under Geuend 
Picton, took the costlo by cscoladu while the 4th and Light 
Divisions wero losing their best men in vain attempts to enter at 
the breachoH. Tho 3Td Division was conducted to the assault by 
Burgoyiio, who was assisted by Captain McCarthy of tho joth 
Kegimeiit. Tiiis oflicer has left an interesaug dtibcripiiun of tho 
assault. ' It was his duty to guide the division to the point of 
attack, and ho felt the weight of tho charge. At one moment ho 
fenrod he had gone wrong. ** Goucnil Picton, oiuphntically ex- 
pressing himself, said that 1 was blind, he supposed, nud going 
wrong, and, drawing his sword, sworo ho would cut mo down. I 
cxplamed, and ho was appeased.*’ Soon they arrived at tho very 
spot in tho first nnralle] where Burgoyno was wniiing. Five ladders 
were placed by Captain McCortiiy, under a lire so heavy that it 
was impossible to twinkle the eye on any manboforo he was knocked 
down.” Four ladders with troops un them, and an oflicer on the 
Up of each, were broken euccossivcly near the upper ends, and 
slid into tho angle of the abutment. On tbo remainlug ladder wne 
no oflicer ; but a private soldier at tho top, in attempting to go 
over the wall, was shot in tho head, and tumbled backward to the 
ground, when the next to him upon the ladder instantlv sprang 
over. This man belonged to the 45th Be^iment, in which his 
name ought to be remembered. Burgoyoe gives no account of his 
personal shore in this assaulf^ but it is evident that the success of 
Ficton’s^ ^vision was largely due to liis skilful ^iddonoe. The 
two divisions which assaulted the breaches umortunately got 
mixed together, and, although they showed great eoaroge, thebr 
•raorts were not made with tho regularity essential to success. 
Burgoyne has recorded his opinion that an attack by battery on 
jie wtle would have brought the siege to an earlier turmiuaUon. 

-the employnmnt of whole divisions entails serious losses, but 
success IS worth the price. At Badajos, and afterwords at St. 
Sebastiao, heavy oolm^ were engaged, but atBurgoa the ossaulta 
were mode by smidl of tio^ and they fkiled. Burgoyito 

attributed his own xailure before Burgos, not' so much to the de- 



ficiency of artillery^ and stores as to ^tho unnsual parsimony of 
Wellington in supplies of men. It appears that Buigoyne, both 
in Spain and afterwards in tho Crimea, displayed an ioconvenleflt 
faculty for plain speaking. It was the regular official practice 
to speak in tho hifpiest terms of tho brav**ry of tho Portuguese 
troops, but when Burgoyiio was told tbut they were to be 
employed in an assault, he caudidly exi^necl that he would 
prefer to have at least a portion of English soldiers for the difficult 
work ho had in liaiid. An oflicer was so foolish os to send to 
Wellington a complaint ngaiust Burgoyne f««r speaking disrespect- 
fully of IVirtuguose valour, but Wellington answered that he quite 
agreed with Burgoyne. “ Jl was rather hard,” he said, that 
wc should bo hising frequently the br;st men in the ajmy because 
the Portuguem) wuidd not do their duty, and th«‘n should not bo 
allowed to say bo, but, on the contraiy, be forced to compliment 
them.” As the biege of Burgos beeanje more critical tho besu^ging 
force was reducetl, in order to make head aguiuRt tho FrencU 
armies which wore gathering strength after the defeat of 
Salamanca. Finally the siege was raised, and the British army 
made un uncomfurlable rotrrjat to Ibe froxititr of Portugal 
Burgoyne nover ehnuik from avowing that ho had ropresonted to 
'Wellington that tho place could be taken with the means at 
his disposal, and he alwiiys remained of opinion that it would 
have fallen if powerful Qb-saulting columns had been emxdoycd 
to storm it ns at Ciudad Bodrigij and Bnd.L)oz. He sums 
up his criticism upon his own perforinauco with the remark, 
that ** an attenipL witli inadequate meuus, unless used with 
great vigour. Is almost certain to end in milure.” Burgoyne 
mentions a curious cxunixde of thu court of war which 
occurred during this biege. ^Vs ho luul mucli to do and few 
ho hegau curly to try to £«ave his Time by taking the 
liberty of crosbiug tho open trum ono jiart of the iruuches to 
anotlmr. This ho ‘"did very cautiously ut till by th^grefs the 
ctiuiiiy became accustomed to him, iiutl would allow him to do 
what ihay would not permit to others. Among his comrades tho 
couipliiuont thus X)iiid to him by tlie French wa:^ ath'ibuied to a 
piu'ticuiar coat reuching to bis hcols which he wore, being new 
and outi'oguous fashion just arrived from Ihiglund.'’* 

Tho campaign of 1 8 13 begau pleatioiitly for Burgoyne, as by in- 
vitation of Sir Thomas I’ictoa ho was attached to tho 3rd Divi- 
fiion, to which he luul sho urn tho way ul Bodajoz. lie anticipated 
a second and more arduous biege of Burgos, but tho French, having 
omitted to provide })ropei’ly for the defence of tho place, blew up 
the works iind abnudoned it on Wellingtons ai)pro<ich. In the 
battle of Viituria FIctou*s division was particularly distinguished. 
The journals of Burgoyne reflect his iiiipressions at the time he 
wrote, and he boems to Lave fancied that neither Ih'cton nor him- 
self was u favourite of Wellingion. Yet it is mmiifest that Bur- 
goynu's merit was fully appreciated by WeUIugtuii, although at 
tho close of Ihu war ho received less public recognition than bis 
bcrvices do.scr^'cd. As regards Picton, tho whole army know, and 
therefore its leader was not likelj to forgiit, that lu a fighting 
gtmeriil ho was unsurpassed. At vittoria Burgoyne mentions that 
sovonil orders which Wellington sent Lad been anticipated by 
Picton. Ho does not state, but we may infer, that he suggestea 
much th.at Picton did. He probably assisted Picton us Jomini did 
Ncy in tho most brilliant period of that Marshiil s command of a 
corps under Napoleon. 

At the biego of St. Sebastian Burgoyne served under Sir Richard 
Fletcher, who wa.s killed in tho assault. The difficulties of stonii- 
iug tills plnco were, very great^ nor did Burgoyne think it would 
have been cai'ried if an explosion hiul not occurred behind the 
breach. Burgoyne remarks that Wellington, after tho failure of a 
small force at Burgos, recurred to the heavy coluxims which had suc- 
ceeded at Badajoz, and gained his object, but at heavy cost. Consi- 
dering the reputation which Burgoyne had'acixuired in these ewes, 
his subseouent cantor was disappointing. The arrival of an ameer 
senior to hiinsolf deprived bim of the chief command of engin-'crs 
to which be might reasonably havo hoped to succeed on Sir 
Bichiird h'letcliera death. Wellington, wishing to compensate 
him for this dis-appointmont, named him to tho command of 
engineers in tho expedillun to Amorica which followed immediately 
on the termination of tho Franco-Spur.ish War. Thus Buigoyne 
W'us sent on a service where littlo glory was to be gained, and ho 
returned just too late to bo included in tho first orrangc^ments for 
tho campaign nf 1 8 1 5. So it came to pass that ho served at No'W 
Orleans and did rot servo at Waterloo. But whatever was tho 
result of the p.’irticular operation in which he might be engaged, 
his professional nmutation Btondily advanced. Tlo admitted freely 
his own errors, and never sought to extenuate niiBcarriagt;» in which 
he was concerned by laying blame on otheiB. It is manifest that 
ho thought that he could have taken Burgos if 'Wellington hod 
allowed him plenty of men and left him to hiiii.self ; but he was 
too loyal to say or even to hint that this was the trua cause of 
failure. At New Orleans ho thought that the tmterprlsu ought 
never to have been undertaken, but after tho first assault had 
failed with heavy loss, he advised that ii second sliould be mude, 
and gave good reasons for expecting that it would succeed. But 
tho attempt hastily begun was hastily abandoned. We fecem lb 
thus reviewing the early years of Burgoyne’s career to bo antici- 
pating the remark which would be appropriate tu hU fejinro in lie 
Crimean War. His opinion as to tho ioiluro beforo Buigos is 
singularly applicable to tbo oporalions against »bubastu]).>i. The 
attempt was made with inadequate means, .uul it w'os not follow^ 
im with the vlgoor which ulono could giro hojie of success. A; e 
imdU see when w .> ^omw !•> the second vo1uj:i». of Buigoyne s X>y # 
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that he uiid<.*rj»tof>d bother thou his French c<)lleaguoa the coiulitiona * 
of the problt'ui w'hifh lay before the allied aruiy. As regards the 
attack on Now Orleans, wo eiitirelv Buhscribo' to the opinion of 
Bar)?oyne'8 biographer that it would be diilicult iu the whole 
reugb bf £iif,diob uiiliUirj envurpriee to Hud u uiurv iujudiuiouo 
opcnition. lie attributes the idea of it to Admiral Cochraiu', 
who perhaps, like auilors generally, undervalued military diiU- 
cultics. A portion of the troops had disHinbarlo'd, and wore in : 
presenco of the enemy ht*fore th»*ir General, Sir JOtlward 
Pakenham, arriTcd. Nothing was known of the pasition or force 
of the Americana ^intil the works wero reeomu ilivd by him iiiul . 
Uurgoyno. Tho enemy w'cro found to be ported too .^strongly U\ bo , 
overcome by open attaek iu front, and “ the folly of tlie enhTprise j 
became apparent." However, the Admiral propo'ied iin ingenious j 
scheme, wliicli, if perseverinjfly followed up, might have led to ! 
tho capture of the place. This consisted in (Mittiug a cniml from | 
Lake Pontcliartrain to the river, and passing over a body of men in 
boats to the opposite side of tho ^li 5 .si.s.^ippi, in cinhjr to take 
posBCssioD of iin American bnltory on the right bank, which 
enhladod the lines covering tho town. Tt was intended tliat this 
attack should precede that on the main worka of tho enemy. The 
attack was made and proved successful, hut the tmops having 
been delayed in making it, the Vjnglisli General gave the order 
for tho nsMiiuU on the main works too .soon. 'Dint assault \xm 
made and failed, and iSir Kdwnrd Pakenham was killed. It was 
thou reported that the American w«irka on the right hank wereiu 
our hands, and in a counc il of war held on tho ground Ihirgoync 
strongly urged a renewal of tins attack, but his opinion was over- 
ruled, * Thus a lino body of soldiers and mnch rejiutution was 
sacrilicod beenuso there was at tirst loo much hnldne.s^, and after- 
wards too little, iu the counsels of their leaders. I'his is very 
lu-arly an nntidpation (»f the Crimean War. Ihirgoyne retiiniecl to | 
lingliiiiil, and found that another oHicer had been a]ipoinlcd com- I 
inandiiig <Miginei!r with tlio army in the Netherhimls. Jfe applied i 
to >Vellington, wlin answered that he would bo very h{ij»py to 
hnvoliiiri with the army, bulotlieial routine pre\enled his Muijing 
it till after Waterloo. Sir M’homna Pir.tfm, ]>fisFing through 
Loudon, applied for Icavo to t.ikfs Burgoyiie as hia aide-<de-camp, 
hilt thi'' application w’a.s rcfn.«ed. \Vc may bo Mire that if 
lUirgojiie had spent the night of the lytli Juno with Picton, h»s 
would* have taken care that the farmhou’se of [,:i llaj^e Saini**, 
which lay in front of Picton’s p»»-itioii, .•'lionhl he put into the best 
htnto of de'etuo po.ssjble. U Is o\ideiiL that ciuild bo no 

ivatson .'<alisfuctury i<* anybody except a Ilor.-»« • i uard clerk for 
not all 'win^r Ihirgoyiio to go 'with VicAon. V\’iLh Xapol‘»oii in 
front, was surely a call for all the tfilent \vc po.'«.ses.‘s*d. Ibp. 

Pale and the llurso Guards arc alike, irreviatible b\ tliu liritusli 
iiriny, 

(*/(£) fte rotiflnncil,') 


OLi>FAP‘'r:«>NF.n ktuk’s and commu.n i^r.Nsn 

Ml/rATMlTSIt:.S.* 

M il. TFKMJNTON ha-5 in this book left the field of poliiicn- ‘ 
cconoiaieiil .speeulution in which he lia.s pre\iou.-'l> earned a ■ 
con'^idenihlij ivpulntion, and ventured on Iho more dilfn*!ilt gTouiid ; 
of nieliipiiysii'al iind ethical inquiry. The title of Ids book iiuli- ■ 
cut**H in borno degree its general ttiiior. It is a remoiihlnincij 
iigjiind ^al■iou» herciic.al opinions wdiich have, as he thinks, b«-‘en i 
gaining more ficcei»tanci* than they deserve. In ilie combat wdiicb j 
If pro\one.^ Mr. Tli'U-nlon sho\v.s the qualitie.s with wdiieli we are 
nlieudy familiar. He writes with venuirkable candour ; he alwavi* 
endeavours t«i meet hi.s opponents upon their atroiige.^'t gri>und; 
LLs fityl'* is tlexihli* uthI occiL.-'ioiially eloquent, and h(; lias a fertile 
supply of in'.'eiiioiis illustrulions. ft must, however, bo admitted 
lhal the ntteiiipt to answer iiietuphyrics by common .seiLMi is one 
wliicli generally I'xeites our.suspieion. It loo often implies a spirit 
Minilar to that in which Johii-!iun gave hia vvtdl-known refiitiition 
of Jkrkclev. It iiieiuis that a man .summarily disuiisiiea ditlicultieH 
bctuiuse he doe.s not. sippreciato their true bearing. The Scotch 
fichool of luctiiphysiriiins, for example, arc generally conaidered to 
have shown Ihn# acuteiic.-s than audacity m their aH.*5nult upon 
IIinneV.si*rpti(‘iFiu. Mr. J’horntoii, who hua inhoriled their shib- 
boleth, t<peak.H at Lime.-* with a ittgiuatism which re mind a u.s a little 
too much of hi.s pvetleceaaors. True, it ia a dogmatism curiously 
tempered by an amiable modesty. S''ot, in liw unpretending way, 
Mr. riioniton lays down the luvv with a conlideiicu which somo- 
tinie-s appears to us to be hardly justified by tho depth of his 
knowledge, iio spciikct with .something like revcrciico of Mr. 
Mill, and yet he aeeri.sc.s Mr. Mill of a number of f.-tlhicies so 
transpuivut that, if Mr. Thornton be liglit, they could be detected 
bV liord Macaulay ’ft schoolboy. Flo writea with a frank contempt 
o? lYlany of Hume’s speciihitiiuis, till we wonder with him that 
Hume WAS- over lakeii for an acute thinker. JJo tclla ua what 
ia iind what is wrong in Do.-^artes and Berkeley and 

Prolh.saor Huxley, though, in .spile of hi.s “ common een.se” Um- 
deuciee, he ulliinutely re.sts in a doctrine nearly identical with 
that of Berktdey. Ho sits in judgment with equal coutidouco 
upon Mr. D.u'vvrii,. and ho confutes ('onite’s celebrated theory of 
thir three stages— though he enndi lly aduiits that he has not read 
the origiiial -in tt page. Few writers show such genuine candour 
Rtr^Mr. Thornton, and yet very few venture to exuresH thcmselvee 
so Ci'ufidejitly upi.iu pointft which have exerci.sca the ingenuity 

* Old-fashhuni KtAhs nnd Cornnun^senn^. M^taphjftics, by \V. T. 
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of the keenest roasoners that have over lived. ^Wo conno^ 
of course, follow him into many of tlio voBt inquiries which his 
book might suggest. Ueneraflv, wo may eay that ho is on 
opponent of miiturittlisin and atheisiD, though wo must odd that 
wo think him a littlo rwli la imputing lliOet) uyB prlncipiw to, 

sonic of his opponents. Wo Bhall, however, confine ou^lveB 
to his first two ossnya, in which he treats of Utilitarianism 
and of “Hishiry’is iScicntitic Fretonsions.” They are not, in our 
opinion, the .bc.si part of tlio book, but they are tllo only essays of 
which vve can here speak freely. 

In sjuMiking of rlit^ pretensions of historical philosophers, Mr, 
Tlu rnton does not, like somo writers, assort tuat the will acts 
iiidrjumdeiitly of c’au.sitioii : — 

Mi-u'm moiivi:.s [he siivs] .'irc tho resvilts of iinti't'Oilent!). Ei]ually unde- 
it i«, that of ull tho aiiti'CtMlents and of all tho laws of 

ih*-ir iiiovt-iiifiu.t v\’(»ul(l us to foresee the TOMiilts ; for this, snpnoslnc 

llu* i;iw* ref'*iTiHl to til ]u»vi* any n^l existence, i.s merely equivnlont to the self* 
evHtiit propciAiimi that if w»' perceived certain caiisi’S, ana knew exactly how 
tJiey vvoulil act, vvc.xhuutd know bctbrchaiid what would he their otfect. 

Mr. Thornton, then, scorns to concede tho primary assumption of. 
all who believe in the possibility of a science of hiatorr, though 
it inii.-it be added that ho is in some ftt*n.so a believer in 
Free Will. But,” ho pri:)cncd8, what if there he no sut^ 
]aw.<ip Wlmt if, on the showing of Mr. Buckle himself and his 
a.ssociato8, there n(‘ithr*r are nor can be ? ” Then indeed a science 
tif hi.story is .simply impo^-sihle, as we may fully admit that it 
neviT has bi*en, and from tho l•x(•eoding complexity of the cireum- 
stances in all prnhahility never can be, constructed. 

To .•shew that th*'re an* no .‘{iirh Jaws Mr. Thorn ton lias a aiiiiple 
argument. \ M‘i» ntitie law'," hosav'.s “i^ .‘'imply an coitl ofihe 
uniform recurrenefM)!’ ronsequoiiccfl.”* Now in luiiiiau alluirM, as 
is admitted by Mr. Mill and Mr. Buckle, Jind all believer.^ in pro- 
greF.«t fii' in evoluti'Oi, the same coinbinntioa of circiuiiHtarices 
iiovcr*d(M'rt or can ii-ciir. 'rhi*refore iu human aifairs there can 
be mi .Mcienlilii* l;i\v>/* .As Mr. 'I'hornren spends much energy in 
enforcing this theory, and in dissipatincr (not without need) tiio 
I variiuis equivocations producfd by the use of the deceptive term 
‘‘law,’* wc presunio that wo ctinnot be mi.^lalien in Jiis doctrine. 
JiCtustry to .*ii)p!y it. Tim ino.^! familiar in.'^taiica of what is 
called i\ seioiililio law is that formula which a^-.-erts tho 
force of gravitation to vary inversely as tin* ^qiiaro of 
tho <li^fance. A ku‘»wledo(% of that law enahle.'^ us to pre- 
dict the course of thn pUuels. Knowing that tlm law hulds 
in all oas.M which we have cb.'^cived, we inl’c,r that it will apply 
also in which w(' have not ohaerved, hVom tliu fill of the 
apple wc icft'ou with imTo nr less cun lulciito. to the orbit of ri 
pl.'inet ; and gradually we aliain that certainty xvhich miahloft us 
to map oiii the conr:-c of a new (vmiet or tt> di-^cov’cr Noptune. 
If Mr. Thornton ?<lii)»ihl de.uy llie validity uf tin.s inductive process, 
h“ vv'cuhl of course rcdiPM' all .«cieTico to >iniple ob.-'crvaLion. Fnmi 
(he fail of tho apjile wo .should inf«*r that another npiilo would 
fall under identieal circiinistaiicea ; but vve could leani notbing 
about tho moon. From tho pa.st phoHcs of tlK- moon wh might 
infer lliat the saiuo phases would recur hi Iho same order; 
but the fli-fovery of a new pl.inct would be impossible, bccauBO 
law is “tiniply a record of the iioilbrin n.'cunvnce of curciini- 
si.'incf's,” and vve have to deni with a new comhiiuition of rirciiiii- 
f'tauccs. <d’ coiirre. Mr. Thornton adinii*? the proecsb of .scicnliQc 
ijiducti*)ii to ho valid; but, if valid, tho scientific. IiisLuri.ans hav’e 
all that tliey want. If they had discovered that tho inarriago 
rate varied inver.-*oly ns t.ho price of corn, they could foretell the 
iidiueiua) of n famine upon marriage, though the panic, circniu- 
5f!unc«‘s might never have prt.sonlcd themselves before, iu;:t os tho 
a.**ii*onoim*r predicts tho courao of a nowly discovered p'lauet. The 
coniph'xiiy of tlie facta, and not tho absence of law, makes the 
cHh-uhitinn impo8.sibh\ f)r, to take a diflerent inslaiiCMt, if Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer’.s tlujories should bn demonstrated, wn could prophesy 
vvitli perfeet ('ontifimjce that a century hence a gi'fiater **dltlereiitia- 
lion” will have taken place in the social urgmiiftiii, and that certaia 
nile.s xvill he spoilt niiiHiu.sly obeyed instead of enforced by Govern- 
ment. In .short, tlio cose of social science is theftamo in principle as 
that of chemistry or astronomy. Mr. Thornton considur.s scientific 
prcdii'tion to bo pos.siblc only ii all events move in cycles according 
to thu theory cxpouiidod by thei-arpontorin iAjr«r<SV//<^>fc; whereas 
the very essence of science, according to its ordinary exponent*, lies 
in the po.-spihdity of rca.soning from the known to the unknown^ 
and apjilying the ‘'law" which has boon observed iu some coses 
to an inHuitc number of other casoft in which it has not been 
oh.scrvcd. Mr. 'J'hornton quotes Mr. Mill’s atalemcnt as to a 
piMgrcBNivo change iu tlie character of tho liumnn race as an 
fugumont i)j^.*vinftt the iKiaftibility of ftcionlilic prediction, Surely 
Mr. Thorn ten can see that there may bo a law of progreaft, that it 
iniiAbt be a law that men should bo always growdiig latter or thinner, 
or more intelligent or more stupid, and tliut, if so, we are just as 
much entitled to predict as i bough the law wero that human 
nature remained stationary. That the constant change renders 
tho ntoblc.m excessively difficult, wo fully admit; and, if that is 
ull tnat Mr. Thornton means, not only should we agree with him| 
but Mr. Mill and Mr. Spcnccr and Comto himself would be on 
his side. But he means— if we do not mi.sunderfttand him— that 
the problem is not^ merely insoluble by reason of its iutricac^y 
but iiiwluble by its intrinsic nature. And Ibua we regret to say 
I that his argument appears to us to be worthless. 

I We turn to his assault on utilitarianism. Mr. Thornton claims 
erddit, and we willingly admit the jnstico of bis claim, for n 
candid desire to put utilitarianism in its strongest light. If wo do 
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not think him Buccefuful io his endeavour, it is not for want of 
goodwill. Wo must observe, however, that utilitarian ” is a 
word which covers many ditfoitmt phaM>A of opinion, from Locks 
and Ilinne io Palsy, Donthsm, Mr. Mill, and Mr. Pain. Tkoss 

writers diiFer radically from each other on tlio most vital points ; 
'but tho utilitarianism which Mr. Thurntim attacks is different 
fmm any doctrine which bos over been maintained by any writer 
with whom wo aro acquainted. Mr. Mill is his chief author! w, 
but he arrives at his most singular conclusions by adding to mr. 
Mill’s doctrine certain inferences which he conceives to follow logi- 
cally from Mr. Mill's principles. Those inieroncea would certainly 1 ^ 
r«{piidiHtcd by nil utilitarians; and wo confess that tho logic 
by which they are deduced is in our opinujii of a very ^ues- i 
tjonable kind. Utilitarians have generally been accused ul up- | 
holding tlio selfish theory of human nature ; and such writers 
as Pttley, Tucker, or mntham are fairly obnoxious to tho 
charge. Mr. Thornton inverts the accusation. Virtue, ho 
says, in tho utilitarian 6 en.se involves tlio subordination of 
our own interest to that of others; and tho pleasure which 
it directs us to seek is this pleiumrc of attending to iho 
pleasure of others instead of our own. Nay, he goes further. Sinco 
it is amongst tho hight^st iichieveroentM of virtue to sacrillco your 
own to secure another s happiness, ihu virtue will be grcait^rraUicr 
than **if you sacrifice moro happiness of your own than 
you bccuro to nntither.” Thus utilitarianism proves that wo 
ought to net ill such a way as to diminish tho total sum 
of happincHs. The answer to this strange interpretation is 
obvious, Mr. Tborulon is confounding the criterion with the 
motive. That conduct is best, say utilitarians, which secures tho 
greatest amount of happiiiess. JJut the greatest amount of happi- 
iie.ss is aecured by each man atf ending chiefly to his own 
interest. Theniforo iitilitariiuiism is coiupalible with, as it has 
frequently been counected with, tho doctnno of enlightened scliish- 
nosH. Mr. Thomion'a error is in the usMuiiiption, wliicli io say tho 
least rcipiircs much proof, that the acnoral good should he not only 
the t^s', hut tl.o cuDsciou.s end, of all moral conduct. And cveu then ! 
the appeamiice of inconsistency which he iiupules to utilitarians 
is simply produced by his fui*ciiig u^Min them a test radically 
ttpposed to that which they adopt. Again, Mr. Thornton 
doclnri's that utilitarianism measures fho intTiility of actions not 
only by thidr tendency In the long run to promote huaiiui happi- 
ness, but by the piirticulur consequences of each action. Thus a 
murder might bo wrong on ono showing and right on tho other. 
Of course a utilitarian who adopted tho two priiicLplca as iude- 
ptmdent testa of nioriility would ne a fool. Tint tho very essence 
of utilitarianism iu its later dcvelopmonlsis to assert the necessity 
of on general principles, and not ou particular calculations. 

Finally, uLililarianisiii nsserts that the ideal aUuidard of perfoction 

also the only praciical standard. It makes duties of perfect and 
imperfect obligation equally binding, and confounds generosity and 
justice. This seems to us to be as strange a luiscoiiccption os any 
that bus precetfed, but it appiMirs to bo that which has most im- 
pressed Mr. Thornton, and which ha.s induced him to construct a 
theory of his own. Without discussing its value, we will briefly 
notice this rival doctrine, simply observing that if utilitar- 
ians re.illy hold tho doctrines which Mr. Thornton iraputeB 
to them, or opinions from wliich those doctrines are fairly 
doduciblc, they uiust bowcalcer creatures than their worst enemies 
have hitherto suspected. 

Mr. Tlioniton's theory is that there are two absolute rights 
from wliich iJl ritliers may be inferred — the right, namely^ to 
deal with oiuKelf as one pleases, so long as one does not injure 
others; and the right to di.sposo on the same terms ^^of the 
prodticL of 0110*8 own honest industry.” Let us take the first 
right. Mr. Thornton says explicitly that wo have n ‘‘right” 
to retire to our own rooms, and “make beasts of ourselves 
to our heart's content.” lie adds that wo should be doing veiy 
wrong, but that nobody would have a right to interfere. ^Ve pre- 
sume therulore that .Mr. Thornton is giving a theory, not of virtue 
generally, but only of the particular virtue of justice. Wo should 
ho glad to know how ne proves Unit the supposed indul- 
gence appears to be wrong, for it would clear up his general 
tlico^ of morality ; but we must cuiilinn ourselves to the pro- 
position he has stated. Tu tho first place, then, his “absolute 
right ” is not a right at all. Mr. Thomtuii would not allow a 
child of his own to make a beast of itself because it did 
not hurt anybody but the child, lie must thoreforo amend bU 
statement, and say that all people of sufficient ago and understand- 
ing have a “right to do as they please. But as soon as heintrjduccs 
this ^nalificaticn, he admits the utilitarian theoiy ; for by what 
prlLciple cau ho determine tho age at which liberty should bo 
con^d^l, except by discovering the ago at which it will do more 
good than harm But, further, the right in any sense is not 
selx-ovideut. It is disputed by many men of tho highest ability— 
for example, by Mr. Carlyle, for whom Mr. Thornton has a great 
revereuoiv-^d by all people who propose legislation for the sup- 
pression of drunkenness. Ilow then would ho ausw'er them, except 
by ogam appealing to utilitarian principle ? If unbounded liberty 
in self-regarding actions does more harm than good, why should 
. jarewrve a uuchioTou* rigUt P To thu Mr. Thornton, who 
denies that ho w an “ lutuitioirisy' answers by quioay assiuning 
as notonously true a qnesliouble prinapla oUig^ 
tioii, be It romembered, . he soy^" osn arue except through sme 
antecedent act of one or other of the parties rather a 

{Sedge of some sort roust have been given, or a beuodt. of aome 
sort recdivede^ In fact, Mr. Thornton appears to found justice 


upon some form of the social contract theory. That theoiy hae 
been abandoned by all competent tlrinkeni, and Mr. Thornton’s 
quiet AAsurAMCA “be it romembered” should bo snpplantodi 
by “ii WAS onco held.” At any rate, tho dooirino boiiig 

disputed, Mr. Tiiornton is iiound to allege aome leaaoa in 

Aupport of it. This supposed bargain between society and 
inaividuals is generally treatud ns a mere figment of no real 
yalidi^. The only approach t<i an argument in favour of 
what is certainly not a self-evident proposition is contained in a 
subsequent passage. “Why is it,” arics Mr. Thornton, “that 
every (>no has a right to fulfilment of engagements, to have fisith 
kept with him, ta have prom isos observed f Solely, as it aeoma 
to me, becuuso whatever was promised to any one Womc^ even- 
tu^ly dms nod because whatever is due, or owing, ought to b» 
paid.” This is obviously mere tautology. Mr. Thornton evades 
it in appearance by using the word “due” ; but due moans simply 
that to which any ono has a right. And hi^ answer to iho ques- 
tion, Why is it right to keep promises P is simply that it is right 
because It is right. Thus if we admit, which we do not admit, 
that society has made a tacit engagement with every individual to 
take no thing from him without an equivalent, we aru told in 
substance that tho prr>iaiso is binding because it is binding. 
Surely this is a very naive device for escaping tho obvious con- 
clusion that promises ought to be kept because fidelity fo engago- 
monts is a first condition of public walfaiv. But, admitting this^ 
Mr. Thornton would have to admit utiliiarianism ; and thus, in 
the filial result, ho must cither base his argument on utilitarian- 
ism, which ho regards as an unspeakably inconsistent conglo- 
meration of overstrained morality with excessively lax morality, 
or else ho must take refuge in an intuition, though ho denies 
hiniMilf to be an iutuitioidst, and though the primary axiom on 
which ho relies as requiring no evidence is denied by the great 
mmority of modern ibitikers. 

W^o should havo boon glad to follow Mr. Thornton through the 
ingenious coses which he has devised for the perplexity of 
utilitarians. Tu our mind, the utilitarian solution is very simple 
and far more reasonable than his own. But wo havo said 
enough ; and as w'o havo been engaged in attacking his opinions, 
we are glad to conclude with orute more admitling his evident 
candour and tho high toxic of feeling which is evident throughout 
his pages. 


Dlv. NEWMAN’S llISTOlUCAL SKETCHES.* 


rpilESE Iftdiorical Sketches do not belong to tho more serious 
-L and original of Dr. Newman's writings. Their character is 
what may be called occasional ; they are comparatively light, both 
in substance and method, not proft»riing to be Uic result of any very 
profound research, and uotpossf;$.ring, apart from the clearness with 
which they bring out the autiior’s view of particular poriods, an 
historical value of the highcAt kind. Even setting aside the errors, 
AS we must think thorn, which aro forced on a Komau Oatholio 
writer by the inverted view lie is obliged to take of many of the 
greatest men and phenomena of modern history, it would bo easy 
to point out omissions imd unintentional oxaggemtions which io 
some extent dimiuisli tho confidcnco wo can feel in him as an his- 
torical guide. But tho book has, equally with his more elaborate 
productions, those charms of style and mauDer which place Dr. 
Newman in thefiront rank of living English writers, and wlu<^ in- 
deed, it may with tnith be said, give him in his own peculiar 
walk an almost undisputed pro-eminence. Few periods of ^gliah 
literature have been able to boast of a greater array of vicious, 
active-minded writors and thinkers than our own; but few or 
nouo havo possessed so few masters of English prose. And 
among those few, though tho authors of Sartor Metariw and of tho 
Atm on the Ftose may be unrivalled in eloquence, richness, and 
force, this very force deprives them of tho exquisite ease and grace 
wliich mark l 5 r. Newman’s writing, whore the ardour of the feel- 
ing illumines but docs not trouble the serenity of tho thought, tho 
even and harmonious How of the polished sentences. 

Of the five essays included in this volume, tho longest and most 
interesting is that entitled “ On tho Kise and Progress of Univer- 
sities” — a series 6f papers written in 1854, when it was proposed 
to establish a Roman Catholic University in Ireland, and intended 
both to enlist public interest in the project and to explain the prin- 
ciples on which it should be carried out. They have, however, on 
interest and value altogether beyond tbe occasiou of their oppeax^ 
ance — an occasion which was, liuwevcr, os was natural, stimulating 
to their author’s imagination, and inspired him with an ideal which 
could never have been, and can less tnan over now he, realized by a 
Catholic University in Dublin. No better illiistrntion could he 
desired of the true University temper of mind than the contrast 
between Dr. Newman himself, in whom tho spirit of Oxford as 
she was forty years ago (for she is something very different now) 
produced its fairest aud most fragrant bloasom, and prelates like 
Cardinal Cullen and Dr. Macllale. whoso views and feelings 
would too surely dominate an ecclesiaslicoi iiistitution in Iro- 
land. With all his passionate love for his faith, with all his 
ofibrts to see it in all things and all things in it, to represent it as 
the perennial source of life, motion, and progress in hist ry.^of 
happiness, purity, loftiness iu the individual : with all his desire 
to accept It as the guiding star of humanity, and to ensure ' 
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dowinion over the hitcllect itud heart, he w huusolf in a curiou* 
veav still judepcJideiit of it, uud etill writer aa.l iliiiilis aa one 

^ fr^tfhtu- oir. Dr. X«»'\viii:t»j would douhtleaa 

?ir ^0 that ihero is ci rluinly nothing in religious lifts nothing eveft 
iiiTcclefeiaMtical inllueucea, to destroy a uiim s .sympathy with in- 
tellectual ftcUvity, tvitli literary or arti.''Uc (:ulti>atioii; and ho 
could |K>inl lo illo lucdireval Chiircli itself as iiu in'^tjiiico of their 
union and their invigorating oilect on one another. Hut to tills it 
in list bo answered that the Ttoman Catholic C'hurch now dillers 
from f ho Catholic (^Ifurch of the tliirloonth century almost us much 
as do the PrutoslautC’hurchoft themselves, and is ovory y^-ar, through 
her hiornreby, nosuming aud cufurcingon her subjects nii attiluile 
<if more doterminod hostility to that free iind geiiiiil play ofiiitel- 
lectual light which radiiited over Kurope from the Uiiiwr'iities of 
the middle age and still survives in those of the JVideslani Nf*rth. 

It ia iu>t fair to iuhist ou the defects of iiiid Irish 

Eomanist wiiters, Hiice they have been excluded from our own 
neats of leiuning; hut compare those dtramontauc writers whoui 
Iho exclusively Catholic JH^miiiaries of Franco, Italy, or Spain 
produce with l)r. Xcwuiau birnself, or with Dr. Dolliu^er, reared 
in the bracing atinoaplu?ri5 of (jonnany, and sec how diircreut is 
iUetr atiitudo towards learning and mental lile. Nothing ia more 
Strihiug in ibis volume, nothiug luuio genuinely liberal, than the 
pofisogo in which tho author gives his idea of wlut a University | 
should bo: — ' f 

A Uuivemity ia u place of eimrourso wliilher stivWta como from evt»ry 
cjiisrtor for «\ory kiiul *>f knowleU^^o. lu tlu* jiMtnrenflhiti;j.'» lO'i-'oC ness Miid 
unity go together ; i*xiflli‘iu‘r iinplh‘.s a ct-iitro. It tl»«* ]*Iiu** ti» wbieli a 
Ihoiwaiid sehoi'lfl iiiJilvC routiihiithiiiM, in which (he ***.^J' kaiVIv 

run;:;e ;iik 1 apecnlale, hureto iind iLs cimnl in some .'iiitajL;Miii'‘tii*.*utivity, .‘iinl 
Ita jiidgo in this ti'ihuiiul of truth. It i.i :i fdai*n wh**iv in»piiry is pndicd 
forvvanl aud disco verie-H voriiiftt .ind lA'rforteil, niitl rn‘»hiiO'i.s reiiilered in- i 
nocuous, luid error cTcpoM- 1 hy the coll i^iou ef mind with miud .usd know- | 
!«(!;;« with knowledge. It Im the plai e whiTc the pridV'-!.‘'ii li{i‘i.iwer»ohKjucnt ! 
and is a mini'ioniiry find a |in*acli<.*r, displaying liis science in its iiie-t eora- 
and most winning form, pouring it forth wills the y.**:!! of cnthii ^iL-^in, 
and lighting up his (>nii love of it in llm lucasts of his lic.'irers. It Is the 
place wliero tins ciitochist imiko.H good lus ground ns he g'H'S tn aiJing in the 
truth day by day into Ih" leaily lueinorj*, and wdlging find tDliteiiing it 
into the expanciiii;. re.M.m»ii. It is a jihiee wliich wins the ni1iniratii>7i of iho 
voui'g by its 'vlchrity. Kindles the all'ci tion^i of the niuldle a:^ed by iu 
titfaiilT, and rivets the litlelily of the old by its n*sS'»«:i iliniui. It i'» u oeat of 
wiM<h>ai, a tight of the world*, u luiiiister of the faitli, un Alum Mater of the 
rising guncnition 

And wluit a lively b'lvc fur A.thonfl, which Dr Vewmnn takes an 
the typo of hucli a Uniterfity as Im has been iiuu! ining, wu see in 
tho {Vdlowing description of Attica, tho d>vrUiiig-i»hu‘o which 
natiiro had prepared l' »r letters ami pbihisopiiy 1 — 

A coaltnod triangle, p« rliaps tifty luiUv itn gn.aU'*t I'.uglh, aud thirty its 
greatest breadth; twuehvato'l locky burriois inr.tiug ut aiigl.i ; fbri.M* 
TirominiMit mounta;.. i eonunsiiidijig tho I’entei'em. and 

Dymnttus; an uii‘*flt|sfflctory hoU ; t-oine not jdwav.s full- -sueh is 

ai^ut the report which the ag*>ni of a Loiiduu coin|uny would have made 
of Attica. He v/ouM report that tho climate was inihl ; ilio hills wm* 

liwe&touo; tbern was idciity of {p'od nvirldo; more p.i.^Uire bind than at 

iirst survey might Imvc Ijccn expected, .surtii'I-*nt ceri.iinly for and 

"•inti; lifduTh’M jjfodiii’livc * Mlvcr mines onto, but Imig wnrKed out; 
Vif."StViir; oil lirJit-rAti*. olives in profusion. Ihit wduit he would not think 
of writing down was Hint the oUvy -tree vras j»o clioirj ir nature and «»> 
noble in Hliapc that It a roUgioa.i veiieialiun; and ricit it took ki 

kindly to the light. Hiil ns to fXiiaiiil into woods upon He* <•;)«'» plniii and to 
cliinl*up and fiingo tlu' hiil^. lie would not think of wiiting wmd to hi.H 
cmidnycrB how the i-lcur ;iir liiouglit out, yet blended and t-ubdurd, the 

coUmraon the marble, till tlu*v hud u softuosa and harmony for nil their 

rUdmesj, which in a pu-lnn* fooks exaggemtvd, yet ia nftir all within the 
tnitli. Ho would not tell how tbal eume deJicate aud bidliant atmosphere 
frVvdicncrl U]i tho p.'ilo olive, till the oli\e fm-gut its monutoiiy, iind its ele.s'k 
glowed like the arbutus or pc.'u'h of the. irrulirian hills. He would say nothing 
of tho th}mc and tboiHnnd fragrant hci b.-i whirh e.arpetcd llyiiicttns; liu 
would hrw nothing of the hum of its liees, nor tolie luu -h m'cimnt of the 
jaro tlavour of iU hnniry, Hliiee Gotso iiiid Miuuri'a were tiulVcieiit for the 
Englibli demand, lie would look over lh« JCgcun from the height he Imd 
suucudcd ; he would follow with iiia eye the eliaiu or i<?bmda which, start' 
ing from the 8uniuu headland,, siMuned to olVer the fnliled (livir.itw.s of 
Atiiea, when they would \Uit tlwir Ionian consins, a sort of viaduct 
thareto acroE.s the j»ea ; but that fancy would not occur to him, nor any 
admiration of the dark violrt'lvillows with their white *dg<.>.a down below"; 
nor of tliose grnct^fiil l.inUke j?ts of adver upon tho rocks, which ^l^Iwly rise 
adoft liko water apirita from the doi'p, thou ahiver mul break ami spread, 
and tthroud themselves and dUapiJCur iu a soft mist of hnim; nor of tho 
ffentle, incessant heaving and panting of the whole licpud idain, iiuc of tho 
£>Dg waves keophig steady time like a line of soldiery, as tlu ^” te oundupon 
tho boUow shore; lie would not deign to notice that res(]fl.^s living vleinont 
at all, except to bliiis his stai-a that he. w'as not uiiun it. Xor the distinct 
detnilt nor tho refiued colouring, nor the graceful outline and roseate 
gulden hue of Ibe jutting nor llic hold shadows cast from Otu.s ur 
Laurhun by the decliaing suii->-our agent of a nicrcdutilo limi would not 
value these* matters even at a low dgurc. Kather wu must turn for the 
i 3 *m|»aliiy wo seek to yim pilgrim student, come fn>tti a seini-barbarous 
land to tnot small corner of the eurth, IU to a shrine where ho might take 
Iii8 dU of gazisig on those enibh^ms and corusoatioiis of invhtibic iinorigfuate 
MEfiBCtion. It was the stranger from a remoto province, from Britain or 
Qiai ISiuirltanla, who in a .sct^nc so different from that of his chilly woody 
of bis fiery choking sands Icanicd at onco what a real University 
mnsl ^ omniug to uiKlrr-st ind tho sort of country wliich was its 


good they may lja\’n done has been the work of pnsouro, of penional exer- 
tions, of xailli ill persons, of personal uttaehuiexds. TheJr proAMwors have 
been a si»rl of proAclu'rs and misaiouniiusy aihI havo not only taught, but 
l.a\ O vrtHt .ivrr tjr indanicd, thcir lioaru'H. A« time hos fiCnO OH, It DM beCIl 

founil out tfiflt personal inllttdnco does not last ilir (YCr ! tllK 

p.ist their wurk, that they die, that they cannot always be dOfieudiHi on, that 
Ihiy clian;:e. ; that if they arc to bt» tfi« exponoots (»f a University, it will’ 
have no nbidarice, iio stendinesH ; that it will bo great aud Kinall again, and 
will inspire no . Accordingly system lias of iieceaiity been superaddrd 
to iudividiiul .'tctuHi ; a l.■rli\Trsity has been embodied in a constiluthni, it 
lias exert i-d imllM.vity, it has iieon protected by rights and privileges, it has 
ciilurced dncipline, it Inis iluvelopcd itself into Colleges, and lias aUmiltiid 
innnui’.tt'riiH into it** territory. 

This nidion is w^nUed (nil hietoncally by fiuggesUng that, ns the 
Athenian.**, wilh their pa.s.sji)ii for beauty, freedom nild movement^ 
lirat (uvatod loftriiing and litcratui'e, and the love of them find tho 
desire to toiieh them ; so tho Miicud onions and Roniiina, followinjj^ 
after, organized these things, jijavft them local dwellings in duly 
instituted schools, mid irunsiuittod to modoni Hurupo the ideas of 
discipline and on hr which wore impressed by tlie Church upon 
tho ntona'^tic foundations, and which soon pive a defioito shape 
and consiitutiiai to tlui early Universities, origintilly mere 
foriuitou.s eoticouTsi's of students. Discipline, however, iniporUnt 
Qs lu function is in controlling and regulating, is after all tho 
second thing ; the first, the indispensable roquisite of a University’s 
dlective life, is the energy of tho individual teacher:— 

Tl wa** I he obacnco of nilo, it was Iho action of personality, the mtercourflo 
of soul with Boul, the phiy of laiiul upon niiud ; it whs an*adiiiirahie, apon- 
t.'iiii’Oiis fiiice which ktpfthe srlioots of Alliens going, uixJ uiudc the pulses 
of 1'xi‘eign iiiLoUccta ki:tp time with hers. 

So, with great force und truth, Dr. New'innn jirocecds to point t»ut, 
and iUiiMtrate.s by the career of Abelard, the natural and iuforujHl 
character of tho lir.<Ht University teaching, Lho spontaneous pursuit 
of it just beenn^e it w.'w wlint men were iTaving for, and could 
tlKiU obtain from iiio living voico only ; mid ho is thuH led into a 
di.scui8sioji of tho relative position towards ono anotlusr of a 
University and the Collejje.s within it ; of tho resjn^clivo functions 
of rrofessors and Tutoi's. xV Universit}^, in his vjew, 

ciiilMiiiios tho priu- iple of progvean, a College that of nt.'ibility ; the one U 
Iheii^uiK ftii'l the Ollier the. bullodt; each m itLsullieiciit in itsi-lf fur lho pur- 
biiiu oxteTiMi.yi, aod inculc-itioii of JaiovvK'il^p! ; each Li ii.4« fijl to tho oktur. 
A Lhiivciiiity is the .•^(’enc uf viilhusiasin, of ploosurablc cm rtiuu, of brilliuiik 
«li’*play, Ilf reviving iiitluoiuy, i»f diffii;^ivc .md potent sympathy ; and ii Col- 
lege is the jseeiio cii orde r, of obedience, of mode:«t mid perfw wring diligence, 
of c«rti.seieTifioii>» fuliihuont of duty, of mutual private services, and deep and 
lasting ntiaclimeuts. 

The biiMiiesa of the prf»fcssora in the ono is to give tho Ictimor 
ktiowlvdgo and tho love of it; tho duty of the liitorM, nnd of Uol- 
Ice^c life altogether, is to test and confirm that knowledge, to form 
iti hiui habits of industry and patience, prosorvo him from tho 
dangers of TTnivevsily hib, mould his character by advice and 
exainplo. All ibi.s, and mucli more to similar purpose, is put hure 
with singular felicity, and much practical sense; and it may bo a 
plca.'*uro for modern O.vford reformers to know that no ono can 
urge more strongly than Dr. Nowmnn docs the importance of the 
University, and tho iieccsaity, in the case of that University to 



The idea of this series of papers is to explain what a University 
should be end should aim at, by iilustmtions from tho history of 
, Oreeooi of the middle ages, of modem Oxford^ showing what ore 
fte meninstaDces and ueeds which give birth to n great school of 
lefOnintf, and what the conditions of iU continued and prosperous 
IM. principles are laid down as essential— the ono to its 
«reatioiii its eAtennon, its force and activity; the other to its 
nwinteiifiDce in good order— Influence and Law. Like states or 


Valvcrsifles ^ vgin iu Influence, tluy end in Sptisni. At first whatever 


expects morji from Ibe action of tutors 
ond Colhgca, and lia.8 a mom definite bcliof in lho possibility of 
m.aintainiiig profcfi.soi'« aud tutors aide by side witn thcKO pre- 
acrlbod functions, tlinn ono liuds existing among those reformora. 
In their eyes the ten«!oncy of College tutors sceni.s to bo more and 
more to become virtuiilly p'i‘ofo8flor»,in a rsmullcr iieldpcrhap8, but 
making their tonchiug iudopi*ndent nnd primary — in fiicfc, Univer- 
sity teaching in Dr. Newman’s sense — not merely auxiliary nnd 
di7icipl(nar}^ As, however, our object is to present Dr. Newman’s 
A iewe, and not to striKc tho balance in ibe great cause of University 
verujts Colleges, wo refrjuii from following out a controversy 
which wo bavo hardly left ourselves space to recapitulate, and 
still l&is to discuss. 

T)io graceful .^iketch entitled “ Mcditnval Oxfoid,” which, in 
the form of n review of the late Dr. Ingram’s Memorials, coiitoina 
siirao iiotice.s of tho earlier liistory of the University, has a curious 
interest to us now, as showing what were tho hopes and bolio& 
of Dr. Newman and his frienda iu 1838, when the tfrst muiteringa 
were hcanl of the storm which bos siuco swept over tho most con- 
aervalivc of all English institutions ^ 

Itistitulu ns emnn to nothing ’which arc untruo to the ptiDclple which 
th»»y onibcKiy. Oxford has failed in all reapocti; li.is comproraiaisd its 
nigniiy, aud lias rtono injury to its inward health nnd stability, ns often as 
It ban forgoltfiii tlint it was a cieition of tho middle nges, and has affected 
new faahii.ni, or ykldod to external preasurc. ... A few years ago, 11 passinir 
hnmour e ‘izcd it to oixui itsgates to the Association for 8 Jeni.% ; DidHentcn of 
iU hnw woiu Lronght to gaze ujm)u its buildings, iU puicious things, the stiver 
and tke g*jld nnd the spives and tlw ptecioos ointments— there was nothinir 
among its treasures that it shewed them not Four of tho most cmin^ 
among them, each of a separate persuasion, were bonoarecl witli dciaeee- 
and it was condoseendiiigly predicted by not the least eminent of his bodv 
(Umtarian, I Uliovc), that by such a policy Uaford hud added a hundrM 
years to its existence. Scarcely had a twclvcniofiUi passocL when the 
fruits of that poUcy appeared; those who liad been admkM to covet, 
felt diVpo.^ to steal ; they ifelt a greater pang that lu gates were 
clo^t against them tlma pleasure iu tho memory ea the short week dutiiiflt 
vliiuh thpy bad bom opeMd to them ; and tb, vUt of tb, to 

^ma Water waa tbe ^retMiwr of the Uill iutcodnood into tba Gkmnnona 
the Mrmanent adini|«on of Owieateni to its lecture rooms, sinib is tht 
in«1toWe«oii8cqn^ofapiMopofttemWlngatthaexton»alw>rM .... 
It is rciilly lovng tuns toll to deny what is os plain as day, fJiat Oxfirid 
aud WOT has had, whnt men of the world will call a Po|^h eharoeter t 
that IB opinion and tone of thought its members nvo iaooeseon of the old 
monki^ or that those who now speak against Wcstsyeiis Independenta * 
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voiilil have oppoMd Ota Foxes ajiil Knoxeii of the Reformation. Hardy 
it iHour we follow, so toprofcxs we Ibllow, ancient tiinen. I-ct us 

not fear to connoct ourselves with our preclece^iors ; let ns discern in our 
bcnutiful iiutnea the awAil traces of the pusst, and the past will stand by us, 

l.« t UH up4u lluu vucti^Ma of th<« oUl vitv, ntul with tlio hunj in 

PiV‘t*smmai:cowc shall find a talisman amid the ruins. ‘‘The talUmnn 
j ri faith.” 

To Bot iMs pomge besido'^tlio Btriliinfr one in ATr. Gladatono’d 
V/tojiiei of AuhfnoffrapAy in which he dilatoa on the 
and hopes wdtli which be and his friends regarded the (Ihurch oi 
3 'higlaiid and her destiny in the.se fciuino years (1832-4 O suggests 
lujjiiy reflections tm to tho incnpiicity of oven the greatost intellects, 
animated hy tho highest and most disinterested ]mrposo.s, to discern 
tho higihs of their own limes. l)r. Newman has abjured Oxford; 
Air. Oladsloiie lias opened all its liunimra aud cinoUinumts to 
Diasenlcrs, aud overtimiwn the Irish Eatiihlishiiieul. The. UnL- j 
ver.-^ity which they looked upon as tho Koiiio cjf sentimental j 
conservatism, the guardian of inediuixal tmditions in religion and 5 
philosophy, hna become a centre (»f vehement radiculiiiii and bold 
theological speculiiLion. 




I- I 


A PROVITARLE BOOK UPON DOMESTIC LAW.* 

T his b(»ok i.s better described by tbo hoad-liiio “ Ussays for 
Englishwomen niid Law Students'* limn by the cutchiiig but 
fiomowhat vague terms of tluj principal title. Tho nmttor of Perkins 
.Junior’s work is alnicwt entirely dillereiit from that of the original 
Perkins ond he has lulopted tho verj' onpo'tile mauner. Tho ori- 
ginal “Protitnble Ilook *’ isaslriclly technieid troati-i: c»n tho most 
It'clmical branch of lCngli.*«h Law^ whilo the volume now btToro 
us aims at giving tho sulwtanco ol the law tonching the everyday 
den I Inga of mankind ill their families and hoimeholdi in a inoro 
lopular f«)rm thiui in done in books iotemiod for the prof fission, 
'he author seems to nndi*r.standby “doiiicstic law ’'very much what 
(\niti lien till writers understand "by tin* law of the family — that 
Is, tii'.vt, tho law which governs tho relations of Imsbiuid and wife, 
and of parent and child, so iiir ns tlie.se are subject to positivu 
law; next the nn.»dilicatioiis produced in llm hiw of property 
when it comos into conla<*t witli these rohilioii®. J*orkins Junior 
ntld.M some account of tho law of master and servant, whicli, as a 
iiiJtlter of considerable domestic iuterost to Uo\t?cholder, 

limy imtui-ally Ihid a place in a vvork meant for the guidance 
of unpioresyivinal mn.stors and ir.i.stressos, though sciuntifit'ully 
ci»u.sidcro(l it has nothing to do with tho family, neing only one 
of tho nuvnv special dcvclopmcnls of the generiil principlcfl of 
contract. Ji i> less easy to ^eo why w'o should find 111 this boob 
chapters on real property, tho jurisdiction of tlie Court of Chancery 
III Cl. .u.. of undue influence, and ovideuco. It is 110 doubt ti*uo 
that the law of iho family I'aunot bo righllv understood without 
hoiiie previou 3 understanding of the law of property in general, 
and in thus saying we take propiTty iu a wide sense to include 
both riLdits of ownership and rights arising out of contract or 
personal du^3^ Take, for instance, the subject of voluntary settlc- 
incnts, on which our author touches lightly, leading the reader 0(1’ 
the daiigcrnns nrouiid to the jiraciical and certainly wise con- 
clusion iTiiit no Vdhintnry sotticnient should be attempted without 
the* most cjireful legal advice. Not that what ho does sajr is 
carele.s3 or hasty ; on tho contrary, he gives without conairaint, 
and yot iu a remarkably small "spoco, a statonifiit ns nearly 
accurate as tlio exisling state of the authorities w(‘U admits of. 
However, every reader who begins to think about the, matter will 
find himacdf confronted by a legion of questions which onn bo 
disontanglod only by some knowledge of the Mniplcr priuciplo.s of 
law. A scith^ment is a special kina of transaction, generally in- 
volving complex relations both of ownership and of contract. 
Beforn the qualities of this compound body, so to ^peak, v*r tho 
operation of oxtraueoua iulluences on it, cun be understood, it is 
proper to uuderKtand the qiiiilities of tho simpler elements wlueh 
goto make it up. ^ Thus, what is a voluntary bettlenienf? A 
settlement made without, consideration. What i:i consideration ? 
Money, or money's worth, or inarringo, will servo for a rough 
answer ; but the true and comprehensive notion expressed iu Hus 
fonp, a notion which indeed has been developed and fully settlod 
only in comparativelv recent times, can be obtained only through 
familiarity with tho leading ideas of tlie law of contracts. Again, 
a settlement may be impeached on various grounds — ^fraud 
amongst others. What is fraud ? Alost people Ihiuk they know in 
n general way what is meant by a fraudulent action, and so 
they do for ordinary purposes. But for legal purposes it 
is dlfibrcnt. Tho eflbets of fi'aud in its various degreevs viiiy accord- 
ing to the uatuTo of Hie transaction, Hie pere<jn.s, and the circum- 
stances. That degree of firaud which will eiuillo a nmn to be 
released from his bargain before he has performed it may not 
entitle him to have it undone after it is porlormed. The law calls 
many tmngs fraud which are commonly called only carelcssuoss or 
improvidence, mid does not deem some things fraud which most 
folks -would bo inclined to doom’ so. And many other preliminary 
find nccompanymg questions might be added. In short, what may 
bo callod mixed iamily law (as distinguished from ^at brauca 
.which concerns the wiiolly pononal relations) is exceedingly 
* conmhoatod, and any ime_ who undertakes to expound it can 
hardly avoid cither prefixing some explanation or presupposing 
some understanding 0* the more rimple parts of the law. 


^ fw ShwlMilws a Profitahh Book mm 

JDommiie Jfw. By Perktns Junior, MjL, Barristw-Xlaw, Xiondu^ 
hangmans & Co. 1873* 


Now w'o have hero a preliminary chapter on Real Estahi^ but 
not on anyiliing el.se. This can be explained on two sappoaitaODI, 
Possibly t)m author may have nonri derod that to loiow the law of 
real property is the gift of fortune, but that thelawofpOniQnfilpni* 

pt>rty findco}iir.act corned by nature. This view would bO ill 80100 

measure count^Miancuil by the present course of preparation for the 
Bar, espediiUy the Equity B.ir, in this country. But tho addition 
of the chuptiT’i on tho Court of Chancery and Evidence would 
roinnin unexplained, Tho otluT hypolliusis to which we rather 
incline is that tho book is to be regarded not os an organic whole* 
but os a collection of c.>.aay« bound fiigether mauily by a presomea 
common intercut for uiiprofcshional readers, 

l*robably cveiy one will agr»:e with Perkins Junior that it would 
be a good thing if tlin law of England were more generally known 
amongst Edglislimcn, ondslso Kngli.shvrom6u,thanit now Is. The 
reason lie ri>' rvc8 for the loet, however, strikes us os wealt. It is 
that “our Indy iiovelisl-t, much at home in tho lovo-making, are 
citten siully ut .^tii with tho law, nnd wc would befriend them.*’ 
There in at least one brilliant cxcejition, for which a writer who 
dedicates his book to “ his fair friends ” with professions of un- 
bounded dcvotii.ni ought to have gi\en tho ladio.s credit. Can 
Perkins .Timior have forgotten bow in Feliv Ilolt the very sin- 
gular and arlitlcial inditutiun of English real property fiiw known 
as a base foe is iif=cd, uiitl used with (lerfuct nciuiracy, os a matorial 
ingi^'dient iu the plot'f Wo have heard, indeed, that in this 
case CitM^rgo EJiot'a :dcill failed of it% reward; for unlearned 
readei-H, nut knowing tho niystcrios connected with estates tail 
which cau.sed a Cdiief Justice to lay dow^n that “ tho reason of the 
operallun of » recovery is in it.*} nature inscrutable,’* thought the 
law .'IS foirectly given in the novel so odd that it must be wron^. 
It ii a doiibttui qui\<tlun, wo think, whether the author of this 
“ Profit able Book has hit on the right nietboil for making tho 
law popular. 'That which lui has chueen is to disguiso tho formid 
character cd* hi^ snbjoct by im occtisioual iuarliliciol turn of 
langiia^^e, and by Intersperdiiig digressions, unoQdote.s, and moral 
reiieclioiid, sonietimeH on very slender pretexts; thus ho discourses 
through six or seven pages on tho conditions of happiness in married 
life. 'Phis may porliups bo fairly called a variety of the “ Philo- 
sophy in »Sport mado Science iu Earnest*’ method. Some such 

I lian has been tried in almost t!Y<;ry branch of knowledge, but we 
>o)ievo it on the whole to be minconecived. Tho most popular 
treatment of a .•subject is in the long run the most clear, and tho 
nu%«i (dear will be the nio<t scientific and the least encumbered 
with extvancoa« matter. We have little doubt that a good Codo 
Would do more to popularixo the law than any amount of text-books 
or other books written down to the supposed level of the lay popu- 
lation. It IB iniieed almost Lmpo.«sibIe to make explanations simple 
vdicn the form of the law is involved In c<-^tnplexiUes mostinter- 
pstiijg indeed to tbo student, iui showing the hiatorj* of its powtb, 
but not m pleasing to tJio.9e who want to kno>v what thoBUDstanco 
of the exi.'^Ung law is. llocent indiiin legislation affords iibundant 
mutter for example and contrast. Wo take on instance almost at 
random. Whut can be plainer, more ruasouuble, mom likely to 
command guiit'ral «isst*iiL lluin tliisP— 

When a pirt.v to .a chui tract h.T<> refused to perfemi, or dbobled bimself 
from purfonuiiif;, his pn>iiii2N> iu Icm cutit'eiy, the proniiboa may put sji end 
to the c»utrn<-t, nnles^ he lias «dgaiiieJ, by words or conduct, his scqul- 
C:^iieuec lu it> eoniimiau.*e. 

W'hen a jirrsou ^r. n ho'^i option a contract is voidable rescinds it, the 
oiher party then'to ij*’(d noL (icrform any promise tbeudu contained in 
wliirli he is ]«riiiMi<pr. 'J'ho party rescinding a voidable contract shall, if 
be have ix'ccivi^l uny beuiUit thcrciu&drr from another party to such con- 
tract, restore sueli benefit, £.0 fur os ma^* be, to the person iioia whom it 
wax re(M;<ivoii. 

A pcrMiti who rightfully rcsciiida a contract is entitled to contpensatioa 
for any d.iniaj'c which 'lie has suxUaiiied ilirough the non-fulfilment of tho 
contract. 

Theao aru threu sections of an Act which has been the law o£ 
Britibh India since the ist of September lost. Though not con-' 
Gccutive, wu have cited them together os supplementing imd hear- 
ing on one .vnnther. They convey a clear {md intelligible meaning 
oven w ithout tho nuthontativo illustru lions anuoxed in.tho Act* 
They arc also substantially equivalent to the law of England on 
the same subject. But tho Englisli rules have to be pieced out by 
way of a stiiug of exceptions from a general technical lulc^ both the 
rule and the exceptions being expressed in language of which a lay- 
man could make next to noUiiiig ; and no English text-writer 
could venturo of his own private judgment to state the result of 
the whole process with tho lucid brevity of tho Indian Act. It 
will he interesting to learn in due course of time what effect the 
Contract Act nnd tho Evidcnco Act will have on tho legal educa- 
tion of tho Indian and iVnglo-ludian communities. Eerhaps we 
have no right to expect any conspicuous immediate rasults ; hut 
wo are (H>uviuced that the truo way to restore law to its proper 
place in tho life of tho nation, and roscuo it from ignorance oH 
the one side and specialism on tho other, is to embody the IfifW 
itself in n form that may be accepted an good food for the mind, 
and to put no trust in any devices for aduiiuisteriug it as a gilt 
pill in popular abridgments. 

But to return to iWkius Junior and his work. ^ Tbo execution 
of bis design is more satisfactory than the dosim itself. Hie 
statement of English lafi^ so far* os we havo veimed thorn, are 
careful and accurate. Wo observe that in one or two jAlaces, 
where the law is nut quite settled, there occur sudden gaps in 
roferoncqs (which are collected at tiia end, to avoid the u^ual 
alarming aspect of a law book) ; and this tboiigh the text showa 
that the wnter has nut neglected to take counsel of the latest 
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authoritjos. Swell places are those in which references are moat 
wanted, and the omission is strange. It will not matter to lay reiiders, 
hut it inicht be very troublesome to a law student, and ia tho 
more in be rogrotted as the bonk is one which law students 
may well lind useful, and which we suspect will bo more used by 
them thau by tho EngUHhwomeu for whom it is iu the first place 
iUUodcdi 

Some of the introductory and collateral matter is hastily 
expressed, and not unlikely to niisiead. The description of tho 
Court of Chaiiceryin its action '*asa (h)urtof honour nudconscicnco, 
icquiriiig thti obsA-vance of duties which have been termed of im- 
perfect obligation,*’ is too wide and highly coloured, and might 
induce an unwary render to suppose that Courts of E<iutiy are 
bound bv no rules, snd undortako to enforce every kind of moral 
duty, lliere are also at the beginning sumc rather loose remarks 
on codification. Perkins Junior says : — 

Whether there sihoiild Ik: sui autlioriLHlivo lUgp-ot apponrs to Im? fliMpnled ; 
but it is GTitaiii that thn J^uw caiuiot lif t'OiUlled until it is 
perhaps the remler will be ^un^risixl to he^ir that tin* PiindoctH were ii UigeM, 
on whoNO oomplotion Justinian found it M^'tiHsary to call in his original 
Code and supersede it by a new uiic. 

Each sentence of this paragraph is a puzzle. The first con- 
tradicts most experience out ni England, and what in England 
is now tho prevailing and belter ojiluion. As to tho socond, any 
one who has heard of the I’niidects or i)igi\st at nil will probably 
know that the names uVo coiivertihlo, were used as such by 
the authority which promulgated tho work, and have boon ao 
iisfsd ever since. On the other hand, no earn whatever ia 
taken to guard the render who is .su|)pnj<od to know so little 
ngaiiiat thinking that the. (.^odo of Justinian was anything like a 
Code in the mnderii sense. Wo lind also in tho notes on this 
chapter a very iM piece of legal gern'ah>gy : — “ Tho Novels of 
Justinian were the otFspriiig of the Pandects and the Code** — 
which wo leave fur the con.sidoration of the curious. 

However, wo have only one positive error to lay to Perkins 
Junior's charge, aud that is not in iiuy thing relevant to his rniiiii 
purpose. In .speaking of parental authority, he (^[iLotes tho woll- 
Inewii Winchester inscription — 

Aut (liace, aut di:<o» tle, uuuift torliji ca^di— 

a precept too largely coiustrucd by Prelects who hold the command 
disce to itieludo the learning of ** iiutioiif*,** and the sanction cectli to 
authorise the Inculcation of such learning by the grouud-iish. Jlut 
for sortt tvrtia tho quotation unaccountably bcl* ' titutes pars altera^ 
which leaves the verse good, but is doubtful Latin. We do n(>t 
feci moved to any grave indignation at the slip, but we are bound 
in common clianty to warn Perkins J uuiur betimes, that he may 
dy fniiu tlie veugeaiico which some zciilous Wykehamist is doubt- 
less preparing fur lAini, 


LIFi: AND DEATH OF lUSUOP llKUELL.^ 
contemporary Life of Bishop Bedell comes at n fit time, 
JL now that ‘io much is being talked about the relations between 
England and Ireland, and specially during Bedell’s own days. 
Bedell stands out as ono of an unpopular class, tbt: English and 
Protestant holder of an Irish Bishopric who, at the time when tho 
mutual hntrod of English and Irish was at its height, yet won 
the allections of tho lri.'«h people. Tie had indeed his share 
of hardships in the Rebellion: but it is plain that ho merely paid 
tho penalty fr»r others, and that, if alt tho English settlers — 
perhaps »iven if all tho Protestant Bi.shops — hod been like him, 
tho Rebellion might very likely nev»;r have happened. Tho wild 
ceromony at his burial is the best witne^'-a of his peculiar position. 
Tho armed rebels paid military honours to his body, and tired 
volleys over his grave. And their strange farewell or praytir, 
^ llequicscat. iu paco ultimus Angloruni,*’ uiaiks him out better 
thau anything else as the ono beloved member of a hated class. 
Ilia great momiuicnt is of coursn tho trnnbliition of the Old Tenta- 
ment into Irish, which was set on foot by liim, though it wos not 
finishod -by him. The work has u philological value which Bedell 
perhaps did not think of. Within li\iug memory the Bible which 
Bedell caused to be translated into Irish was etill the Biblo 
commonly in use among the (laclic-Hpcaking inhabitants of North 
Biitain. So alight was the dogreo in which tlie two dialects had 
parted asunder that a translation meant for tho tiso of tho Scots of 
Ireland could bo made tiso of by the Scuts of Britain. It is worth 
notice that, in the letters of Robert Bnylo about this matter, 
some of which are printed in the Appendix, tho (iaolic 
of Scotland is always spokim of ns ^*lri.sb,’’ as it com- 
monly was in thoso days, though the name might puzzle 
many people now. Tho translation of the Bible moreover wss 
not Bedelrs only work on behalf of tho natives of Ireland ; for lio 
also printed an Irish catochism, and, what ono would hardly have 
looked for, translations of some of tho homilies of Si. John 
Chryeostoni and IjCO the Great. And, if Bedell was loved by tho 
natives, his very love for tho natives was one cause among others 
which led him into many dillieuUics with his own countrymen 
in Ireland. The publication of his Biblo was oppused by 
Bramhall and altogether hindered by Strailord, and hir had further 
to strive aj^ainst vai'ious forms of conuptioii and misgovernment 
which bes et hi m in^e mansgement oi his dioces e. Tho whole 

^ J 7 Vi«e JSstatum rf the Life and Death nf Uie Di^t Reverend Father 
Is God William Reeklly ij»rd JSiehfp of Kilmtin: in Ireland, Edited from a 
Mti. in the Bodlciiin Library, Oxford, A , by Thouinb Wharton Jones, 
E. 1 L& Published £)r the Camden Hociecy, 1S72 


life of Bedell after he had iinallv settled in Ireland makes a tale 
of deep iutoTOst ; but it ia one which is not a little sad. 

Tho present volume which the Camden Society has put forth 
consists of a Life of Bishop Bedell, written by his sou William. 
Tho editor, Mr. Jones, describes himself as the leprcsentative of 
the Bishop’s mothcr|a family of Elliston, in which character he 
piitM into Ills App4»ndlx, among some ihiugn which aro of value and 

which i:oneeni the Life of Blidiop Bedell, some otlior tilings wLick 
are of no interest to any one except the rcprosimtativo of the 
family of Elliston. And, in editing the Bishop’s life, he now and 
then alters a word or two w^hen the Bishop’s son made a small 
slip in a date or such liku. Mr. Jones, as far as wo can see, 
always tolls us in some part or other of the book when he bas 
done this, but it is not the less a thing which ought not to be 
done. In editing a coutemporary nutbority, wbut is wanted is to 
give the exact words of tho conteiniiorary authority. If tho 
original writer makes a mistake in any point, his editor ought to 
point it out in a note, but lio should Icavo tho text itself untouched. 
Mr. Jones’s changes of tliis kind ftooiu to bo very few and veiy 
small, still the practice ought to he prohistud against as loading 
to ways of dealing Avith original texts which might come t4> 
dfstn»y all contidence. Mr. Junes has, wo think, clearly shown 
that the Life was w ritten by the Bishop’s son William, a clergy- 
man, and not by bis other son, Guptaiii Ambrose Bedell, who 
sened iu the war against tho Irish rebels^ And who seems to have 
lived afterwards n.s a country gentleman in Ireland. Of all tiioso 
people, as well as of tho Bishop himself and several of his friends, 
Mr. Jones has -with prai.so’worthy diligence gathered together a 
great nttmbor of particular.'!, but ho leavo.s out one point about 
which wc should likt* to know .something. Ikdcll's sou William, 
his fathi^r’s biographer, was iu 164.1 (ibx^P) presented to the 
rectory of Rattles Jen, in Sulfolk, wliero ho lived peacefully till 
his 4 ('alh in 1671. We naturally wi.-.h to know something of tho 
ecclesiastical priuciplos imd conduct of a man who kept a living 
wiUiout interruption frenu 1644 or iC>45 I® 1671. Ho was a 
regular prie^t of the Anglican Church, liiiving been ordained by 
his father, and liaving held a living in Ireland before ho moved 
iutu SulTolk. How came such nn one to be ahlo to conforni to ilio 
.state of things in SulVolk in 1644 or 164c, and if so, how camo 
ho to be able to conform to tho slate of things hroiighl hack in 
1 660 ? Mr. .IciniNS describoy liira a.H c.stciiping frimi that hurricane 
i of human piei.sion stirred up by national aniiiio.-ity aud inUmsiHud 
by religious hale which swept over Iwland, leaving this and that 
before aud beliind it” ; and he find.s “ relief in cfuitcmplating Mr. 
Bodell and hi.s family in tho refupo ho had gained in his own 
county and among his own pennlo.” But he aoe.s not give ns a 
word to explain conduct wniim at fii^st sight sooin.y to put Mr. 
B«'doll on a level with the Vicar of Bray or Bishop Kitchin of 
Llandnif. 

But wo will go back again from the biographor to his nioro 
famous father. With regard to Bedell, as to everybody else, wo 
must always bear in iniud, wlmt it is not always easy to bear in 
mind, that ho was not burn at the age nor in possession of tho 
oihco for which he is host known. Ho was born m Essex in 1 57 1 , 
ho had therefore reached a mature ago before tho di'ath of Eliza- 
beth, and it is plain that, though not a zealot either way, ho 
inclined rather to tho Viiritan thrm to the Laudian party in tho 
Chuicb. But what specially distingui.dies him, his loyo and care 
for tho native part of his Iruh flock, was altogether his own, iiud 
was not shared by eilhep party. At Cambriu^o ho was Scholar 
aud Follow of Krainsnuel College, then a specinlly Puritan tbiinda- 
tion, and ho was furiher a kind of disciple of William Ferkina of 
Christ’s Colloge, a fiunuus leader of that party in those days.^ 
Ho seems to havo been a thorough student m all the learning of 
his lime, taking in tho Semitic as well as the classical and luodern 
languages. He had the advantage of seeing other lands when he 
was chaplain in Jaintts the First’s time to Sir Henry Wutton, then 
ambassador at Venice, where he made the acquaintance of Fra Paolo, 
and where ho had many opportunities both of enlarging his studios 
and of disputing with learned Roman Catholics and Jews; on 
this hitter point liis biographer tells us with some simplicity 

During liis rIkkIa in Italy be fmnd opportunity of convcr.'iu with some of 
the Icarnvdor Rort of tho Jcwk, wherein lie inlciiued those two purpoinw, tho 
bettering' hiin'iolf in his skill in tho Hebrew, and tho drawing some of them 
to tho. cinUriioing of Christ. In tho former the succohs answored, but 
not hi> in r.tiu IntPr, that pooplo being extraordinarily HliOuocked, os the 
Bcripluro forrrnlU 11s. 

Afterwards he held tho living of ITominghoath, near Bury St. 
Kdiuuuds. HtTo began his first difficulty of a class with which 
ho was pursued duriug his whole life — thalt is, questions arising out 
of ecclesiastical corruptions, understanding thereby, not questions 
of doctrine or ceremony, but abuses in tho temporal side of the 
ecclesifudical administration, exactions of ecclesiastical courts and 
tho like. Against thoso Bedell had to struggle all his days, both 
as pTesbYter and as bishop. The first diiliculty was when he was 
presented to Hnminghcath by bis friend. Sir Thomas Jermyn, 
when ho refused to pay tho high, and, ns ho held, iUegal fees de- 
manded by tho Bishop’s officers for his institution. Li this case, 
after some correspondence, tho Bishop, who seems to have La d no 
personal interest in tho matter, gave way, and &dell was itisti- 
tutod, it being left to him to pay the Bishop’s officers only what 
he thought good. Presently he had a long law auit about tithes, 
as be held it bis duty to monitaiu the rights of his church and 01 
his successors, though wo are told that no was equally careful on 
the other side in keeping up all that it was his duty to keep up. 
His tithe suit also carried with it the incidental gain that it 
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caused hiin to leam somethiDg of law which afterwards stood him 
in good stead. While holding this livings he was elected a proctor 
in Convocation for tho diocesci and his son gives a somewhat 
graphic account of the election ; how there was much packing 
mid plotting and making of Mends, by tho more ambitious of the 
dlergy, to & chosen for that honour, as they accounted it.** At 
lest the ambitious ones, unable to ogreo among theuisclres, joined 

vitb one consent to elKt Mell, who bad not even come to tbe 

meeting. Bedell's notions of the value of a seat in Convocation 
Ate worth recording 

Th« news wherouf no iiuonor came to his cars but it preReiitly afTuctiul 
him with a great of grief and didike, an he spared not to hw friemis 
sadly to axpreiw to this effect that ho know he should but lose his 
time. 

This was the Convocation which 'accompanied tho Parliamoiit of 
1623, a Parliament which the British Solomon found iierccr than 
he liked on several points, and which so^ far deaervea our respect, 
though modem toleration would not admire its savage outcries for 
further persecutions of Papists. 

Bedell was next, in 1627, moved to Ireland, being appointed 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. The appoiniment seems then 
to have been made in the same irregular way as the appointment 
to Old-Foundation Deaneries. BtideU was named by tho King, 
but he was elected and arhniited by the unanimous consent of the 
Fellows. So tm), after Bedell's removal, the King first forbids 
any election till his pleasure shall be known ; but the Fellows, 
backed by their late Provost, prayed for freedom of election, and 
they seem to have got it. It is worth noticing that Bedell, during 
his short tenure ot tho Provosiship, was clioson one of the rc^pre- 
seutatlves of the University iu tho Irish Parliament; but he do- I 
clined the post. Thu election of a clorgyiuaii was therefore 
plainly not illegal ; but was it likely to have liapponed in any but 
an academieal constituency H At Dublin too Bedell had his 
troubles ; but thev did not take ipiito the samo form as those of 
days before or after, being chiefly disputes within tho College. 
For instance, Dr. Iluylc, the I'rofessrir of Divinity, publicly 
preached at tho Provost; but the matter ended in peaco, for 
** thuy debated the business largely ti>gether like scholars, all in 
Latin, without any witnc.sa, uiiIchh n Sizar, and parted good friends.” 
AVas a Sizar looked on os so little human that he might witness 
the di.'^piiU's of a Provost and a Profe.«»or, as it used to l»c said that 
Busslan ladies allowed serfs to wait ou them in their drossiug- 
on tho ground that serfs were not 111011 ? 

Bedell had been le.s8 than two years at Dublin, when he was 
nppoiuted in 1629 to tho two Bishopric-s of Kilmoro and Ardagh, 
the latter of which ho afterwards gave up from a conscloutious 
Mcruulo against holding two Bishoprics at once. Horo his 
IrouH.'.; were largely of tho siuiio kind as thoso which ho hadgono 
through ill his Suilbik living, llo was engaged in long suits with 
tho ObancoUor of his diocese, and was ondleasly grieved with the 
exactions by which hi.s oQlcers grtjund down his flock, especially 
the Irish part of iL Wo also hoar of strange intorforences with 
his patronage, especially with regard to a living which he had given 
to Murtagh' King, who was Jiia chief agent in his Irish tnuislaiion 
of the Bible. The nunute accounts of all those matters, which 
have been collected by Mr. Jones, put •Sirall'ord's govominent in 
Ireland iu a very uufuvourablo light from quite a now point of 
view. Amongst other things, in 1638, Bedell held aluocesan 
Synod, about which further storms arose ; the acts of this Synod 
and the rules inadeby it are printed by Mr. Jones in tho Appendix, 
and are well worth looking at With regaid to rites ana cere- 
monies, he seems to have been attac:ked on both sides ; one of tho 
charges against him suggests an inquiry which it would bo well 
for any local antiquary who is familiar with Kilmore to work 
out at length. Bedell says, in a letter to Archbishop Laud, 

When I WHS a miniater in Suffolk, 1 placed the Cummunion Table 
In the upper part of my chancel. In Kilmore Catliodrul, findiiig ihs 
Iiishop*s chair in that part, 1 said that I would never sLt ilierc^ it being 
the ancient place of the altar. 

On this Mr. Jones comments 
This, it is to be obsc-ved, is probably the origin of the dander raiflcd 
by his enemies against liim, that lie wished to pull down hia prodcccasor'a 
seat in the chancel, and to act op an altar instead. 

There was something very anomalous about the diocese of Kilmore, 
where there were no particular canons or prcbeiidarios, but whore 
the Bishop’s^ Chapter was formed of all tho beneficed clergy of tbe 
diocese, is it possible that the ancient use of placing tho Bishop’s 
chair in tho extreme east end, with the altar before it— an arrange- 
meut to be seen in all its gloiy at Totcello— con have anyhow 
lingered on at Kilmore P 

whole of the matter which Mr. Jones has collected with 
Mgard to Bedell's episcopate, besides tho original narrative of the 
.Bishop s son, will be found worthy of careful study, as illustrations 
of the stoto of things in Ireland at that time. They are materials 
of the nght sort, which in the hands of a ciiticfil historian would 
prove of great value. 


GUBERKATIS'S ZOOI^rOGICAL MYTHOLOGY.* 

( Second iVbciec.^ ■ 

^ >>®ttlo, it may he safely 

?▼ said that the controversy which turns on the method and 
the ooncltt«OM of CompanitiTe Mythologiete u by no menus 
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drawing near its end. Posaiblj on one side tho feeling of irn^ 
tion may be greater, because the concession of certain priBcipIes 
has been followed by a protest against tho continued application of 
those principles, without any attempt to define the limits b^ond 
which they becomo inapplicable. That some passages in yedio 
hymns, and some stories in Greek 01 Latin or Teutonic tradition, 
are mythical, and that the myths on which those tales are founded 

rclAto tu tho pIicaoiQcua uf Uio uulward warl^ w ouo prohaUj 

will now be found to dispute. That the stealing away of Perse- 

S hone and her restoration to the mourning mother point to the. 
epnrture of suminor and the grief of Nature until the summer 
mtuden comes hack, is admitted by every one ; nor perhaps will 
any deny that the plucking of tho Narcissus or stupifying 
plant is a singularly approuriate action for Persephond at the 
moment when she is seized by the dark Ifing with nis coal-black 
steeds, or that her meeliug with Demeter is very fitly localized at 
Kleusis, tho trystlng^place. The story of Selcnd visiting Endymion 
as ho sleeps in the Latmian cave of forgetfulness m dismissed 
as solar or lunar with a kind of impatient contempt as being 
a point too clear to be debated ; and with the same impa- 
tience it is conceded that, as Selene is the moon, and as in anotlier 
version Fndyinlon is tho husband of Asteroduu wbo becomes 
the mother of fifty children, Asterodia must bo only another name 
for Selene, and that the very name must denote tbe moon wander- 
ing among the stars. But that, when this has been granted. Com- 
parative Mythologists should go on to say that Endymion, lulled 
m bis magic slumber in the Latmian cave, where Seleod watches 
over him, is simply Odysseus imprisoned in tho notto of Calypso 
and tho palace of Circe, or Tanhiiusor fascinated by the Venus of 
the llorselberg — the hill of llorscl or Urscl, tho moon goddess, 
who in the Christianized myth reappears as Ursula with her 
eleven tlmusund virgins— and that Endymion, Odysseus, and Tau- 
hiiUAer appear again as True Thomtis captivated by the Fairy 
Queen in the woods uf Ercildoune, a uaoio roil(H.'ting again the 
Teutonic Ilorselberg; all this is declared to be unocmrable, n(»t 
because any reason has been given why these conclusions cannot 
be accepted, but because such compari^ns endanger, as it is 
supposed, the human character uf the Iliad or ilie Odyssey, and 
may oven threaten fiuther disastrous cousequcuccB to some of tho 
dramas of Shukspeare. 

The science of Comparative Mythfdugy may or may not be 

r ious ; but an opposition thus managed is radically unphiloso- 
al. It is in no way our duty to decide that Achillous, Odysseus, 
llorakles, Feraeus, and a great many more are or are not only 
different forms of one and tbe same hero, and that the story of 
Helen, Paris, and Achilleus is at bottom tho samo as tbe story of 
Situ, Havana, and Kama ; and wo must be understood to hold 
ourselves entirely neutral in tho controvorsy. But neutrality may 
involvo tho duty of seeing that tho play is fair, and tho play is 
not hiir when the anti^onists on one side propound a method wuich 
seems to bo idenlical wiih the method of Coinpaiativo Philology, and 
when their opponents, without assigning any reasons, insist that tho 
mc^od is shown to bo false if the resulU yielded by it are to them . 
unsatisfiictory or disagreeable. Clearly only one of two courses is 
open to tho latter. Either they must deny that tho mythologists 
have any ovidcnco at all on wdiicli they may make a stand, or ^ey 
must be content to examine tlio evidence adduciblo in each given 
case before attempting to pronounce any verdict. If they are not 
(and it would seem that luey are not) prepared to tako the former 
course, tlioy must share the fate which sooner or later comes on 
all who reniso fairly to look facts in tho face. 

In truth, science has nothing whatuveurto do with consequences. 
If a foci so dreadful as tho phenomenal ori^ of svime of tho 
stories into which ShaUspeare has introduced an iutinite wealth 
of human feeling should bo established, it cannot be helped and 
must be accepted ; and perhaps the effort to swallow it may not be 
men*, painful than that which somo must have made in embracing 
tho belief of Galileo in the stability of the sun and the motion m 
tho earth. Nay, we must oven boar it as best we may, if it ;9hould 
be found (wo do not say it Las been found) that some of the 
homeliest of our nursery rhymes point to pbenomeual myths long 
forgotten or wholly misunderstood. Professor Guberuaris must 
bo prepared for a large amount of ridicule for inirodudng into hia 
pages tho exploit of tho cow jumping over tho moon as a feat 
which may possibly be explained by tho imagery of ^ndu tradi- 
tions. It is quite possible that in this or m other instancy his 
interpretation may be groundless ; but a thousand mistakes in the 
classification of legends can no more prove the falsity of hia 
method than the samo or a larger number of blunders in tho 
analysis or the mixture of drugs can prove the non-existcnce 
of tho sciences of chemistry and medicine. It is moie than 
possible, it may bo next to certain, that somo of hia conclusioiia 
may be set aside, or that hereafter he may aoe reason for 
seltiog them aside himsidf; but iu the meanwhile he ia 
perfcK^y justified in bringing the myths of Eastern and Western 
nationaiiito groups, according to any classification which socma 
likely to guide to fresh knowlmge of their origin or their growth* 
In thus grouping them he ia ongagod in the simple process of the 
colligation of facts; and until this process is conipktp, the wok 
of induction, even if begun, can certainly not bo brought to an end* 
In this tsj^ ho is doing only what mythologists in Germany, 
France, and England have doD<> before him ; nor can wo deny 
due weight to the fact that his rosoarehes soein to atrengtliou in- 
definitely their general conclusions. Whet, ’ndopendent thuiker* 
work in the same field with substantially tho same ix>sults, thor. i.* 
at least a possibility that they ai'e neither cheating themselves 
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HOT deceiving others as to tho reft] natitro of tho soil. This general 
bm-moiiy of a school which lifts now been prowing for half a 
century has been far too much lost sight of; and in this country 
thoiN' hn.s been of late a disposition, scarcely ('xeusabl0| to fitsleu 
first upon Professor Max Miiller, and thon upon Mr. Cox, Asscrtiona 
iind foiicluaions which had be«?n put forth years before by other 
writers, ond \yhich ought long ago h) have been exuraitiod and 
accepted or rejected. Like thorn, Profo>*sor Cubernatis fools that 
he is engftg^*d in a work the importance (»f which, if the Hcienco has 
a real foundation, can scareely bo cxngu'oraled ; and with praise- 
worthy candour h^adimts that he bus einbarkod in tht> huiuo boat 
with them, and is ready to share generally the responsibility of 
their conelusiorifl ; — 

I rrcogid/c with gratitiulc [he says! the lahonr-i of Max MylK-r ri!>*l r'nx 
upon Greek mythology, the wntiiigs of Mic-li:n*l Ur*'al upon Kutiuin myflio- 
lep,y, the unniortal work uf Adalbirt Kulin ujkui the liulo-l jir(»|‘iMn 
myth of fire and water, and a few otli^r lirlpful hoaeon tower.-* inIik'Ii 
send Uwir light nl^afti di*tir and nU'Ody niliw.irL Ihe wa.^Le. and m‘:\o 
as uaeful guides to the Kludioiia navigutur of the ware tiMfjnnm cf the 
myths. Ahdheraii'*!: lliat \^hh'h llu-iv ih yet to do imnii-n^,: in jiro|iorlii‘ii 
to the little that has lu'cn done well, I Hh.iU tnke for grimlod wlial has larn 
demonatratH by inv learned |ir» -1fc'i>s.s^)rs and «>n w iih inyowii rt s<*«r<*h«*s, 
reatiicting niysbif, however, entirely to the zo<ilogi(jal iioM. — 1. 262. 

It cannot of course bo ]>retriid«d that thy prouiifl travoiped by 
Professor (Jubornalis is aUog*'‘tlior diiroroni from llintwliich bna 
already boon troddim by Coiupavutivc Mytbiilo^^iHlHj but the classi- 
ficnlion wliiflr lie has odbpfcd lias Ibis pro.it mlvniitngi*, tlisit it 
senitinizoa fmm a did'ereiit imnit of \iew evid*MK*<* aomo or 
most of wbirh has been ali-eady cxaiuined. It f\ eh n further 
ifftiii (although it nmy be won at the cost of some rejudition®), if 
It bo shown Ihnt tboiiiylbs wdiicli have grown round dbjecta in tho 
natural wtirld aro ns nuimTims iind coni plicated as the forms and 
colours which those vdjjecta may n.ssunic in dilTei>»iit aspects and 
under changed conditions. If we lake the most tibvioiia and 
familiar of all pheiiorncua — those, namely, which arc c!ni-s«*d by or 
conncclod wilTi tho sun— wc? can scarcely help IV'eling that the 
task merely of making a list of these w'oiild be endless. The sun 
of siiimnor and tho sun of winter, tho sun of ^tlie arctic 
regions ntul the sun of the torrid zom*, tlm tnri pahiing stre-ngth 
at every moment in the morning, or sinking ilown on lii?> blood- 
red couch in tho evening, the &un tw travelling in t-iditury 
splendour through a cloudless sky, or doing baitlo with the 
TapouTs which threaten to blot, his fi;jIiL out cd’ the heiuim, U in 
each case pr<;sented even to onr minds as u tli-.tinci imae».s with 
its own pecuiioT associations; and wo have f dy to fall back on 
what Mr. Tylor Would o.'ill tho nnirnistb? .nago in tlio hi.«tory 
luanlind in onlor to see that to iLo primitivo men every ok* j of 
the>a images would denotn a living person, wlm.^o forlmit s might 
bo iiiftdo tho subject, not merely of a mythical td *, Imt of a 
coinpleto epic. V/Il)i them tho funiKs of the^o liviiig bwiiigs were 
dfftermmed by the conditions of their own life ; or, ns Vri^fesstir 
Ciubematls puts it, the ancient Aryan tribes wove es.^entittlly 
pastoral, and the ideas siiggc.«tcd by this life were Imnsferred to 
the heavms. Their great wish wa-^ “ to increase the number 
of the cows, to render them fruitful in milk, ami prolific in 
calves.” Tho bull, therefore, was to them the typo of eveiy 
nudo perfection, and Iho hvinbol of regal strength.’ Ilouce. tho 
man who stole or drove ulF tho cows was the worst enemy of 
tho ancient Aryan, while ho w'ho recovered thrni was the best and 
the most illustrious of hi.-* friends. Put in tho heaven them is 
a benefteent fruitful power wbicli is callod tbo row, and a b»'no- 
iiceut f(xnm(hinr of this power wliich is called tlic bull.” That 
tlio nun-giving clouds would naturally be spoken of as the milk- 
giving cows la perhaps univerpally conctMlcd ; but Professor 
Gubornatis argues that, if this bo grant'd, the eumparlson of tho 
dark clouds which give no rain to tbiovrs which ruvry oil' the 
cows, or to monah^Ts who keep thorn shut up in their priPOTi-hnuhO, 
is c(^ual1y natural and cqiiallv necc.s&arY. If iTio cows aro to bo 
brought back, there must be a battle, and this battle is the slriigglo 
of tho bull ludra to 8«.t his herd free; nor can this tubk be done 
until ho has hIuIu the black monster, who f-pits tire and liurla 
thunderbolts from hU den. Rut if to the ancient Aryan the pro- 
sperity of his herds was of the first imnortance, tbo horso Ufis also 
an aniiual wh'i.se splendid qualities he auenly appreciated. It was 
therefure natural that the sun climbing upTbehcav'm should bo 
compared with the invincible wnr-stecd. Thus at uiicc the sun 
bocoine^ both ii horse and ii bull, and may, by a not lass natural 
recess, bocome tho rider or charioteer who guides both bor.'ic.s and 
ulls at bis will ; and a startiug-point is furnisbjal for logions of 
myths which may. pass into shapes strangely unlike Ihosu which 
they hod worn at starting. 

it is clearly on this point that the con fro versy turns : and on 
this ground it must be fought out. Ihilcss the opponents of the 
new science can say deiinitfly that the sun ond Uio clouds were 
never comporea to bulls, cow:^, or hov.H0f>, nr (o any other animals, 
whether briito or human, thtiy must lay down a line beyond 
which inythologists uru not to advance, ami they must assign a 
acienti ho reason for so doing. I'uiluro to do this is a virtual 
confession of defeat. Our neutral po^itli/ii frees us from this 
ncCtisHity. We arc .juito rerdy to weigh the nvidcnco wJiich may 
be urged in lavour of the mythical origin of the sUiries of King 
licar, Hamlet; ov Othello, or, as the remarks of Professor 
Cfubcmatis on the legend of the two brothers Cienzo mid Meo 
(1. 329 ) would w'oni to imply, of Shakapcare*.s Comedy of Err&rB; 
£tit clitics who ^^xe not content lobe neutral mu.»t either give 
reasons for donvlng that myths are flexiblo, and that the attributes 
of ancient rovtnicaJ personuges aro in niatiy ca>te.<i interchangeable, 


or they must give place to thosowho assert that they aro, and 
who bring forward tho ovidenco on which their coaclusioua rest 
Thot the sirguuiiMits of Professor Gubcniatia aro fortified by 
ovidenco formidable at least in quantity can scarcely be doubted 
when w'o iind n reference (o passages in the Kig Veda for eveijr 
single phruso in the following sentence : — - ^ 

Till- two Jlinilu l>iu.s«niri— that is, (ho Avvinau, the two horsemon, derive 
their iiaiiu*. from Ibi* aevns, or horse, U8 t»dng the swift one ; nnd they are 
verv priib/ihly idi'nlical with tho two fair-bairefl, amiable, splendid, and 
nr- lout ooiii-or^ of Irulraq, of Savitar (the sun), and proper nnd worthy to 
boar bernoM. uln) ynke tboixi'K'lvoa at a word, aro oiaued, adapted iu moke 
1‘riiitlub lull 111 lift-, having eyes like tho sun, made by the Kibhavas who, 
:i.H iln-\ ih'kI*- lli'i oi^w out of a cow, nbo madu n home out of the horse, 
M:iokr\\it)i i\hifo f(*(, drawing the ohariot with the golden yoke, revealing ' 
Dll' till! nipitl oiu's, the nioMt rapid ones; plunging into the 

iMi-hrialiiig diiitU hohiro hidra*! yoko-* them ; brniiliftil, by moaiia of "which 
the eh aril »t of llio Ai,vjMr»u ia .!.•< switl av thought; who carry Indras, as 
r-viTV il.iy thoy o-irry tho sun ; iiro (he two ra\8 of the sun; who neigh, 
d. upping’ ftinli’r.i-ia ; (h<* very pun* hor'iM of the bull Indriis, inebriated, 
who ilhiinliio til- ; wilh inam -* llio tnhmr of apciicock; bridled sixty 
liiii-s; !)e)irtioo!i!, indof.it iga Oh*, resolute destroyers (of the 
ciw'r.iio.O.— 1. • 
When the YorWc liyinn- makers tell ns that the horses of 
the Acviii.'iii .'iro tlie riiys of the c^nu, it seems as diilicult to' deny 
tluit till y inado tbo ooinporisoii as to call in qiii'stion the iiiterpre- 
taii^ui which lh»* witch herself gives in one of tho Russian stories 
of Afiiiift.'-ii'IT. 'fJio girl in ibis tale secs, as iiigbt comes on, a 
bLick horseman wlici dLappf'ars underground, at dawn a white 
hor^-eiiiiin on u white horse, nnd as the sun riscH a red hursemnn on 
n red horse. She is told by no loss an autliority than the witch 
that tho black IjnrscUiaii Viqirosents the dark night, iho wliite 
liors.*^nian the ch-ar day, jind the red hor-finiin tins little red sun 
(i. 2 o 8>. If tlii-i Ims so, feonie strong ronton must be shown for 
doming that th.‘ Iradirion of tho twelve old men round the lire, 
or of the twelve ruddy daughters of tho King of Light, in tho 
Gaelic i^uy cd Magnus, in (hinipbeHs IVoit iliyhfaud Tnlea^ 
refers simply <•> tho mouths of the year ; but it is not for us to say 
that IhiM stmni:* rcu-Son nmy nut be forthcoming. 

^Vhntevei* ;i^';iin may bo tho fate i»f our IToiuoric traditions as a 
whole, it will lu ed some skill to show that tho steeds of Achillous 
who f peak .uni weep .'ire not tho horses who weep in tlio Jitlrnri- 
yaii.'un. wln ii ma- tor Havanas come.-* forth to Lis liiud conflict 
with Rnnui, and who ;ippear again even in tho gravci* hif'toriea of 
later — 

Su*toiiMi-5 in tin*. Jifo I'f wriir.- ihai tliu luirstft consecrated by r«*qar 
to Mill iIh"i '••l it Jiberty, aA.i r ih.* p:i!-b.agt‘ el’thc liiibicon, refin-od to 
cat, and m ]>t .iKntid.'e.'h . Note tluit Uiis ]cL;ui(l of tli'j hor.'iis th:iL weep is 
coiiri.%T4d wuli ill" of "watfT— of ihc Kiildcoii, a river whieh m> 

griitrr;iph<-r ha-* :*l)ln to ideetify with oii>^ ecilMinly, proh.'iWy bi>c.au.-j'j 
the legiiui of tJiv. .ar rcbiting to it U a f«hU: of niytUiml origin. — 1. 550. 

If will he eveii a Imrtlor task to prrjvo that in tho wide 
regions of the myihiLal world tho sumo ».*irect3, or rather tho 
tame phono men ft/m ay not bo nscrihedlo wholly difihrent causes. 
When in tho beautiful iVagmcnt of Stesichoros Helios Hyperi- 
tmides sinliC^ pcuvefully into the golden cup which is to take him 
to his liomn, to his wifo and his cbiMren, tho radiance which he 
shells around him is clearly rcgimled his own ; but Professor 
Gubernatls maintnin'i thiit in some Hindu myths the glories of 
Huudowu aro detK^ribed as the work, not of the sun, but of his 
enemy : — 

Vnruiiii'i i-* oallcil in the llam.iyHn.im the god who ha.s in his band a rop:; ; 
hi.s dwi’lliiig i< on lUtumt. whero the 8un goen down, and wliich it is 

iiTipu^'.iblo ii> (utirb lifc.’in it burns, in an iminenno palace, the \vork of 
Vii;viik;irm!iii, w’hiLli !m u hiiiulrcd nXiiiis, Inlvcs with nymphs, and ireea of 
gohU Kvidcntly Varunns is he.v, not a dilleront form, but u diObrent name 
id the god Yuiiwis, flu- pd*;in, or furnished with a rope, the conistiictor 
ru’n /A mi #' , for vc arc to su[»po9e the m.-igio display of golden aplendonr in 
the evening licavr-ns not so murli the work of tho sun itself, us produced by 
the ghfoiiiy god who sits on the mouiiUiiii, who iuvosts aud surprises the 
solar licio and drags him into his kingdom*— 1. 71. 

In Professor Max Muller h belicif a magnificent sunset looms in 
tbo stoiy of the death of IJornkles. Wo have to remember that 
tho bloud-rcd cunil.igralioii which lit up the heights of Oita was 
the work, not uf the hero, but of bis uiioroy Nessos. Whether 
any, or wIiilL, infvrmicn is to bo drawn fruni thia fact, wo need 
not eny , but v/e may rocuiumeud these volumes of Professor 
Guberuatis lus full of njattor of the deepest interest both for those 
who may with him uiid fur those who may bo most opposed 
to him. Tfir.t tliu sclonce of Companiiivo Mythology carries with 
it an a^toiiLhing charm there can bo no question ; ond over Pro- 
lbN>.or tiubemaus it has exercised to the full its magic power. 


SPORTING MANUALS.* 

L arge ns is tho supply of books of this dass, the demand far 
them is apparently inexhaustible. Those who con ride OTor 
five-burred gates and bring down rocko ten with imarring precisioti 
are never tired of rending iiow similar feats have been performed 
by others; and, oddly enough, worthy people who have never 
croaked a horse, and who could not hit a haystaolc except by 
chance, seem equally delighted willi interminable histories of fox- 
hunting and pig-sticking and dcor-stalking and duck-idiootingiand ^ 

* UnuHkvd Advke, A SenV-H of Articles on Horses and HttoUng, 
reprinU'd from the *<FuU.'’ J 3 y " Jm|)OcuiiloBas.’* London s H* Csik 
1872. 

** Idahne " P</0f r«. A Scries of Articles and Heiiiltoxy OlnmsIioBl 
on S|X)rt aud Things in General. By <« Idstone,” of the ** Eiekk** Londoqt 
H. Cox. 1S73. 
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^ tlic viuriod inodes end incidents of sport. Pleo-Mire^ it apponrs, 
is obtainable in some cosos without the necessity of compreuoud- 
iii|r that which nhiases ; an idea, by the wnv, that must often 
^uve struck tho intelligent observer in picture galleiiea and at 
/ concerts of dassical mubic. Ima^^inutlon prepares tlie way for 
ibis sort of }deaaure ; Taguo hujies sn])poi't tbc toiler in his 
struprles; and dogged determination does the rest. It U fixxiUi 
possible to be dnllod into iilcasure ; and wc iiiake no doubt 
that the old lady whose life was at last made happy by 
tho possession of that blessed word ^Icaopotamiii was sortjly 
exen^Ued through many a hulf-hour of iiuintolligible dreariness 
before tho crotvniiig joy enme. No one grndg('s the ro wards 
fairly eamod by powers of prtat onduruucH ; vet wa must always 
remember that the bliss of ignurauco is purely passive, aud can-* 
not bo quoted as an index of the palieut’s potcuitiid activity. 
This consideration has a special beiiiiug on ti)o ctiso under our 
immediate nolicoi Locuuse tho con stunt 8llcccs^Lon^ of t^portiiig 
treatises, manuals, rominisi*cnccs, oud the like, the liber.il spaco 
accorded to sporting mutters in tho periodicals and magazines 
of the day, tho extensive circulation of papers sp»'cially devoted 
to sport, and tho rost with which the details of all its vArieiio.«t, 
from racing to rat-catching, are devoured by an iiumcnso circle 
of nmders, have Itsd to a wldc.^preud eo'iclubion that wo KngUsh 
aro an especially sportamanlilLo uatiuii, mid atund in that respect 
on ground much exalted above our fellows. W'e. doubt very 
much whether our claim to this title can bo ^atlsfuctorily 
austuined. Gaudvt ounihwfquti may be tho l.ljigli.-liiiian s 
motto; but Lis rejoicing has litilo to do with auy knowloilgo 
of the animal he bestrides, tho quarry ho xuirj>ucs, nr the dog 
that note iw go-hotween. Tlathor ho as th..» plough- 

man wliisilod, leu* want of thought. Whal — withciit attiibiiting 
undue iiupurtunce hi a pursuit Avhich in n civili/od country 
is littlo mere than a moans of killing tiino — is iinolvfd in tho 
term sportsmuiiship I** First of ail, ue take it, the po.NSe.^slou 
of certain x»hy.sical gifts without which no man can excel as a 
sportsnum; and, secondly, an accurate knuwloilL'e of the natural 
histui'v and habits of the animals concernctl — not only thu^-e whose 
cnx»tiir‘\ ur disilli is compo&sccl, but tho.se also wliich aro employed 
as assistants to man. AVo may concede the llr^t of these points to 
our countryinen, wliose courage, endurance, and physical .strength 
are undeniable; though somelbiug more than strength and courage 
— in lior.Bemimship, Ibr instance, to lake one hnuicli of spurt — ^is 
required ; and it will not be denied, wo think, that though nry 
many b'ngUshinou ride with pluck, and very luauy with luck also, 
only a select few ride with bklll uiid judgment. Ulik is odd wlieu 
we Consider for what length of time, with what n^tidiious labour, 
with what unsparing outlay of money, and with what ingemiity of 
appliances, the art of riding has been praetisod in Knglaud ; but it 
goes far to disprove the lltlu of Englirliimni to he coiiaidered 
liorsemeu in thu souse iu which the South Sea ii^lnnder.s would 
be Considered swimrnors, or the Swiss mountaineers. Laboriously, 
and after much patient perseverance, they have been educated 
into a certain amount of riding ability, \ho higlieat point of 
which is that they and their liorics do not ivadily x»art conipiiny; 
but tho natural gift of riding they have not as u rule, and the 
acquired art they usually cxnihit clum.sily and awkwanllj'. Is 
not this attributablo partly, if not entirely, to tlu lr deticiency in 
tho second requisite of a horseman — kmiwledge of tho noblo 
animal itself Ih a 1 iiiiniNter.s to their daily uses and luxuries j* It 
hi not too much to aay that ninely-iiino out of a liuudred English- 
men who ride or drive are uttt*rly ignorant of tho uiiulomy of the 
Uorso, and of its proper treatment in health and di.9ea^e. They m*o 
at tho mercy of tiio liorsudealer and the gioom, with the veterinary 
surgeon hs supreme arbiter in case of need. jVloTiey i.s ito object, 
tho horse has been well broken to hU boBinoss before he leaves 
the dealer’s hands, and all that the piirclioser cares about is to stick 
on his back if ho is riding, and not to bo run awuy with if bo is 
driving. Tho sympathy that exists between tho hoiso and his 
rider when the servant mels himself iu the hands of eii intolli- 
gent master, and the master uudorstands every indication of 
weakness and lassitude on the part of the servairt and esn sup- 
ply prompt help when help is needed, is altogether w\uiting 
when the ri^r only looks on the horso as a uj^ciul and some- 
what ex]Mttrive machine, and the horse rogai-ds the rider os an 
unavoidimle and somewhat awkward cncundiranco. Not tliat wo 
mean to claim for owners a monopoly of ignorance. Horae* 
dealers and grooms ore pillars of empiricism; the business 
of the first is to dross up their animals for tlio market; tho 
business of the second is ti.i dross thorn up for the day ; ond as 
long they can have i*ocour8e to any tompornry .*iliifta for accjom- 
pusmng these ends, they aro well satisfied ; for w'hat more do their 
customer require P 

. “ i^mpossihle to enter hero into minute details, but let us 

J®***J^ fanie^ in illustration of tho densely ignoront 

tmtaent of ^0 horse. The &rrier starts with this fixed con- 
Ticnm, tbat howoverwoll Nature may have mimaged tho creation 
of the world mimial)T, she made a signal mistime in tho con- 
straclion of the horses foot, which mistake he, the farrier, will 
J^hwith ^ iwctily. Accordingly, having laid down 

'^tho a.xiom that the foot must he altered to suit Uie shoe, not 

shaves, and 
ral proteo- 

of which he views as a considerable triumph of art; When the 
poor auimal fitUs lame, there is somcUiiug the mntler wnth the 



shoe; and more hammering and forging goes on, and more 
rasiiing and paring of tho hoof, and a fre.>«h instrument of torture 
is lorced on tho foot, and the lamonoss increases, till at length it 
becomes iricurnblc. In the words nf .[mpecuniosns," who writes 
with extromu good sense on this subject, the groom and the 
blacksmith 

naxuT HatisfiL-d until they hnvp altLrcd the naiiiral foot into a form of 
thrir own, vrliir.il tli4;y think tlie ono ; uud Ihoaifb Imuimuss usnalty 
nl triid^f iht-ir (‘tlhitiff they aporilx* it.K/ vwry cause Imt tho right one, and 
iodtH'd rcHi^u llii-in.nch’ps roiaplnt'rntly to Ihc prcBcuco of many dlMasos 
coitfi^Midly cuiHifU l>y ilicir tautuiciit. 

And .tguiii - 

Xavirular disi’nio Is an nliliotioii common to all horso.^, and it wiU bo so 
an long a.>lh<* froi,% which UiiK'aiit to iirntcct the nuvicul.tr lionc, is pared 
nwuy, or aUo^vcil ;o itiiniiLi.ili of it« own acx'urd, which it will tlo wUujl tho 
1(H>t ib improperly treated andbhod. 

The writer pufist^s iu review the principal varieties of shoes that 
have bceu inliudiu^ed during the last half-ceutury, and pronounces 
strongly in favour of the Churlier shoe, ns bein^^the only one that 
^‘places the foot at once in the position oi uushua nature.” 
without imticipatiug the decision which can only be given by 
long Gxperieuco us to tlie excellence of thia shoe, the soundness 
of its principle, that tho horse’s foot is to ho left os it ia, and 
that the arliticial Tirotectioii must be shaped to suit it, cannot be 
dimii34l. And if tlie conviction of tho eminent vetorinnry surgeon, 
Mr. Stanley of Leamington, tliat hordes shod ala Charlier will 
never have navicular disease,’' is correct, tliere can be no two 
cqiinions about the superiority of this particular shoe to any that 
has been hitherto introduced. AVe do not exactly gather whether 
tht; Cbarlior shoe, as at present constructod, is suitable to harneitf 
horses, more (.v^pociiilly m towns; but we are .satisfied that, if 
oncu the monstrous system of hacking and hewing the foot is 
abolished in tlic caho of riding horses, their brethren in harness 
will not long bo subjected to u simihir fate. The uuportauce of 
tho subject ia proportionate to the iin{>ortance of the horse to our 
daily life, wliethor for business or pleasure. 

AVe often wonder, when looking over books of this description, 
how it is that their writers are content to repeat the oiteteld 
tales of racing ainl hunting and shooting, without over seeming 
to be aware that some of their lavourito sports ore likely to re- 
ceive n rough handling before long, and that it might be worth 
while to state the case in their favour to the best of their ability. 
IL*re is racing, voar by year dogenorating more and more, year by 
year los.s worthy of tile support of men of honour and integrity, 
year by yoar retaining fewer claims to c'naideration os a na- 
tionul amusement ; hero aro tho Giiuio*laws, soon certainly to bo 
altered, po^*dbly to be abi dished ; hero aro the Scotch deer- 
foro8t4, vigorously denounced by land reformers ; and jet sporting 
men go on living in a fool’s paradise, and write as it 
everything would continue as it was in the days of Lord 
Ucorgo Itentinck and Osbaldcston. Can nono of them diaouB!i, 
for iustaucc, in their own interest, the game question!* There 
is much to bu said on thoir side; there is a good deal to be 
said ns to the value of game as a coutributiou to tho food sup- 
ply of large towns ; and there is a good deal to be auid as to the 
real clifu'actor of tho poacher, who, so far from being a mar- 
tyred agriculturist aud a victim to the tyranny and oppression 
of landlords, is an idle skulking vagabond, by profession a thiaf, 
aud with no objection to commit murder if interrupted in his 
zobbories. Tho public, we are sure, will readily listen to the 
aporUman's statement (tf his case, if it is properly put forward ; 
but if the sportsman ia too indifieront to plead his own cause, and 
leave.s all tho talking to be done by his opponents, bo may thank 
him8*3lf if he loses tho buttle. AA'e have looked in vain throuirh 
tbo pages of “ Idstoue,” who has had for some time post unusually 
favourable oppoilunities of addresring an iutelligeut circle « 
readers intercstod in sporting matters, and who, if our uemary serves 
us, has invented a shooting boot, for any arguments or information 
calculated to serve bis side in the dav of trouble. AVo can find 
nothing, save a casual word of reprobation of the practice of 
having live pheosuuta down from Loudon one day to & shot the 
nest. Of tho dcgrntling foolishness of this method of securing A 
heavy bag thero cannot be two opinions; bu^ os far concerns' 
the question of tho c)vor-])Toaervation of gome, it is^uite innocuous, 
innsaiuch os the five hundred pheasants that arrive on Monday 
night and ore blown to pieces on Tuesday morning have not time^ 
even supposing they have lucovcred from their be wildemiout, to do 
much dainago to tho erms. AA e do not pretend, however, to put 
forth a ngular review or The Idetme Papei^Sf for an author who 
professes iu his title page to publish desultory observations on things 
m general is beyond the reach of the orainary critic. AVo have 
looked into the book suilldenlly to agree with the writer that his 
ok»crvatifinB are very desultory, and toHi they embrace a considerable 
variety of subjocts ; wo must odd a supplementary opinion of our 
own, that they aro not always very much to the point AVhen 
now and then an opportunity offers of furnishing some information 
not altogether second-hand or hackneyed, as in the cose of the 
chapter on Lord ilciiester’s unique and jealously guarded swoiif 
neiy at Abbotsbury, not muoh advonttige is taken of H. Tlmie is 
a great wuiit of aoecdotosalso, and a spotting withoiu 

some power of anecdote ia poor indeed. But it appears from 

Idstone'a ” preface that his papers have given satiifiiction to a 
great many people, both within and without the ciroto of his own 
acquaintance ; and we may thecoforo congratulate him on havuig 
obtained the oar of friends and strungen of acortented disposition 
.and who are thankful for small menaesb 
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I T is not iinpleiuing by vray of change to light upon (ino of 
thoso ald-fa^hiuned hiatorical novcda which would aeeiu to have 
nlmtwt entirely given way to tho modern Heuaational school. It 
too often happened, indeod, that a man pretended to write an 
historical novel when he was t|ulte ignorani of hUtory ^ but, on 
tho other hand, thci'o wore writers who iiiado a more or less careful 
study of tho poriud of which they treated. Sir Walter Scott ccr- 

tftinfy ifrchUjf iiicrciwed ilic raiise uf the uraiunry UugUolimiiu’a 

historical reading, who, till ho wroto, hiul had, according to the 
well-known atory, but ono hiatorv of lOugland — uaiiiely, that 
writtoQ by William Shak^are. I'ho Fortunes of A'iffd, for in- 
s^ce, in its doscriptioti of the apprentices of London, must have 
given to a vast number of readers a knowledgo of bygouo 
times which they acarc^oly could have got even if they hiul 
been refulers of the regular histories. Again, IVooddock, Vcvcril 
of the Peak, and Oitl MortalUi/, must have helped to open up a 
century which, while Lord Macaulay’s History, more interesting 
than any novel, wiw as yet unwritton, was to the mass of ordinary 
readers almost unknown. It may be quite true that the only 
history that can be safely studied iu ^hakspeare's pinys is the 
history of the Klizabelban times, and that, diligent student 
though Scott may have boen of antiquity, he has nevcrthelct^ cast 
over it an air of romance in which the truth by no means stands 
forth as sharply and as clearly as it ought. N^^verthclew a luan 
who kuows his tShakspeare and liis ^$cott has on the one hand 
gained a real insight into history, and has <111 the other hand, 
•111 all likelihood, become eager (o ktiow nion) of limes which tho 
play-writer and the romance^ writer have brought so near to him. 
So long, indeed, as a writer of stories really understands that 
form of human nature which he is trying to delineate, we do not 
know that it is of much importance whether the characters whom 
he brings on his stage ever played their piu't in the v^'orld's history, 
or are the coinage of his brain. X character which from its con* 
tradictions is altogether impossible is iilmost equally ofi'eiisivc 
whether it be callod hiHioric4ii or is acknowledged to be iictitious. 
A chiuncter like the Cromwell in Mr. Wills’s play of C'harlce I. 
would equally excite our laughter if the scc*r.o hud been laid in 
some Arabian Court where the author had pretended to represent 
sorao leader of those Puritans of tho East, the sect of tho Walm- 
beos. And yet when wo consider how carolVlly most people are 
spoilt for the enjoyment of* history by the dull and worthless 
books that are forced on them in their ehildtiood, it is perhaps 
a happy thing when a writer who really kuows something of his 
fiubjoct manajj^ea, under tho disguise of a story toller, to nflord 
not a little historical knowlcdgi\ .fust as there are uiany people 
who always associate sleepiness with sermons, so are there others 
who always associate dulnoss with histories. It may perhaps bo 
almost a nopvk.sH task to euro people of this feeling as regards 
sermons, but there is a chauce that the great novelists may do 
something for history. 

At all events there is one service which ohu be rendered by 
competent writers at tlio prescml day. While our Empire is 
so vast, and tho mitiona that we have to deal with are so 
many, our sympathies, necessarily imperfect as they must be, 
with the various races lliat are subject to us, may bo quickened, 
while our knowledge may be no leas widened, by the sUlful 
and judicious story-writer. It would be diilicult to eslimuto 
the services that the novelist has rendered in making difleront 
classes of KoglUhmen understand each other. No doubt, with 
all the good done, a groat dciil of harm has been also done 
by writers who wrote in nil the prejudice of ignorance. Never- 
theless, very much of the kiualy feeling which, in spite of 
strikes and lock-outs, exists between all d.isses^ in this country, 
must in justice bo assigned to those authors who, before they 
began writing, first studied the classes about which they 
wrote. We are always glad to see the novelists art not confined 
to this country, b.ut t^ing a wider range. Especially are wo glad 
to sou this wnen it is what we call an inferior as well os a 
subject race that wo find carefully described. The storyteller 
can set before us a life which neither tho historian, nor the writer 
of Govormueut Reports, nor the newspaper Gomspundont, ever 
xeproKunts ; and by following the fortunes and painting the hopea 
and fears, the joys and troubles, the everyday life of ono family, 
be can give us a considerable insight into a whole nation. 
'Who can tell what Defoe did towards giving the civilized world 
a kinder and a juster appreciation of savages by his 
^Mneon Oimoc? ilo disguises nothing of tho hideous side 
of their character, he sets forth their cannibalism in all its hate- 
fulness. But by his exquisite picture of Friday’s love and faith- 
fulness— <^cannibal though ho too bad been— he mode men feel 
that there was many a Friday to be found, if only there were 
Robinson Crusoes to find him. Wo cannot but bo glad, there- 
fore, that a man who bos Colonel Meadows Taylor's knowledge of 
India should have written a story of Indian life which, while by 
-its interest it will attract tho general reader, will at tho same time 
ffo fiir to correct iu him the vulgar notions which he has most likely 
formed of the racot that wc rule ui that var-^t coimtry. What Dr. 
Hunter’s admirable works will do for the student, such s atory as 
Seda will to some extent do fur those who are willing to re^, but 
eeaicely willing to think. We would osnecially commond 1. to 
the attention of those young men who, wnile pretending to help 

* Seeta, By Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., M.R.I.A., M.R.A. 8 ., &c, Aatliof 
Of “ of a Thug,*’ " Tire/' •• Kslph Oamckl,*' Ac. 2 /Jk 

London; King & Co. 1871.^ 


their country in ruling India, are by their insolence, which arises 
from foolish prejudices^ rendering tho task of govomment tenfold 
as hard os it need be. No man can bo a greater enemy to bis 
country than ho who in India treats a native with insolencd 
merely boeause ho is a native. Mon who, like Colonel Taylor, 
have for years taken part in goveniing India, are but rarely, 
if ever, heard, even among raglishmen, to speak harshly of 
tho>e whom they have governed. But young officers, silly 
w'umco, and commercial men, young and old^ too often treat thou 

felluw-sutijecu} of tlic Hmn in sucli h way as to go for 

to cxcu.se, if not to justify, a mutiny. Among those too who 
never go to India, though the prejudice against tlie natives is not 
nearly so strong, it nevertheless exists alongside with that 
iguoranco whence it springs, liow many there are who only 
know of tho Ireuchurous side of the Indian Mutiny, and idtogethor 
forget tho faithfulness, not only of men here and there, but of 
whole tribes and whole nations. Ilow many there are who look 
upon tho Hindoo.^ ns universally plunged in tho grossest idolatry, 
and fti-c uttorl}’' iinawnre that in tnoir coso too might bo written a 
Taic of n Tub : and that, though they havo a Peter whose coat is 
overgrown ^th ornanients, tho coat itself is sound and siinplo 
enough, while they have also had their Martin and their Jack. In 
an onlinary lecture -room, or before a congregation listening to a 
iniarionary sormon in a church, nothing, wo would venture to say, 
would be too wild to lu^ert of the natives of India. Evenr person 
pn'.%»nt in all probability believes that the natives are all Hindoos, 
Mild every pt^rson pn^rit^nt in all probability believes that all Hindoos 
are alike. Ho in his mind some indefinite notion of a man 
who combines outside subinissiveness and gentleness with inside 
cruelty aud treachery. lie is utterly unaware that India is in- 
habited by races tar more distinct than French and German, and 
with* his want of imagination ho cannot bring home to himself that 
Huiotig each race arc to be found men of all characters, lie 
would stnro to be told that some of tho gwiattisi races 
that wo go^o^\ in tho ICiist arcs our own kinsfolk, and 
that the Hindoo, whom he perhaps calls a ^Miigger,” can claim 
a blood rulntiitnship with us which the lluiigarian noble does not 

pO-MMOSS. 

Huch facts US these it is that Colonel Tavlor in tho course 
of hti» iiarriitive briiip homo to his readers. TJiougb his story is 
laid at the time of the Indian Mutiny, ha yet, we are glad to say, 
has purposely avoided the sickening details of pitiless masaucro 
and RuflcTing.” He hua done wisely m leaving to the historian to 
tell that horrible story which must indeed bo tidd, and has himself 
kepi to a scene where the tide of mutiny did indeed break, but 
broke with far h^saened force. In Ills younger da^ s, when he wrote 
his VonfeMiiom of a Thug, we doubt whether he would have boon so 
moderate. Tho inoro real suflering a man has scon tho leas he 
cares to talk or write about it ; anu while a young writer delights 
in imagining horrors which ho has never known, an old writer, so 
fnr from calling on his imagination, is imwilling to call oven on his 
memory for rejireseniations of what is to him full of pain. Colonel 
Taylor’s old ad mirths, however, neod not fear tluit his story is of 
too gcutlu an order. It opens witli a murder, a case of Dacoity 
tried by me,” os he says, “ in iny district court in 18 JjJ.” Seeta, 
the young widow of the imirderod man, a wealthy Tlmdoo gold- 
smith, is tho heroine of the tale. It is in the following manner 
that she is described at the time she appeared to the lion. Cyril 
Brandon, tho hero : — 

Tho Inrge dewy eyes were soO and pleading, hut not irroBolutfs, and tha 
girl was quite calm. Soeta had dressed herself in a rich silk saree of a 
green colour, shot with crimaun, wluch had heavy borders and ends of goUl 
thread, and tho end, whiv'h she had p.’umod over her head, fril on her nght 
arm and contrasted vividly -with its fair colour and rounded outline. If her 
features were not exactly regular, they were very sweet and full of «x- 
prcRi«ion ; her eyes were large and soft, of that clear dark brown which, like 
a dog’s, is always so loving and true. If the mouth wore a diode too full 
for exact syoiinetry, it was mobile and expressive, and Iho curves of the 
uppi-r lip constantly varied. For a native woman, Cyril Brandon had nev^r 
Bcvn any one so fair or of so tender a tone of colour. Such, ho remembered, 
were many of iho lovely women of Titian’s pictures— a rich golden olive, 
w'ith a bright carnation tint rising under the skhi— and Smta’s was like 
them. One in iMirticular came to his memory like a flash— the wife of the 
Due il’A Volos, in tlin Louvre pietui-e ; ut Titian’s Daughter, carrying fruits 
and flowers, ut Berlin. Ilo could not sec much of liketa's flgnre ; hut tiie 
small, gr-icoi'iil head, the rounded arm, the tiny foot, the graceful niovemoiit 
of tho neck, aud her springy lithe step os she liad entordd the teat, assured 
him that it lUxild not be less beautiful than the face. 

JTo falls in iuve with her and marries her, to the great dis- 
gust of most of tho English ladies of the station, and to the 
regret of his best friends. Those, howqvcr, who, regardless of 
race, could discovet in ^^ueta the noble qualities with which she 
was gifted, came, more and more to see that Brandon had chosen 
well, while all doubt passed away when she thrust herself between 
her husband and the arm <«f a fanatic and received the &tal 
stroke of a dagger that was meant for him, At tho same ti m e we 
must confess that wo wish that the imsnssin’s stroke had not sorv^ 
the double purpose of showing the faithfulness unto of a 
Hindoo woman and also of clearing her out of the for a 
Bocond and an English wifo for the hero. Interestuig as is Seetay 
scarcely less interesting are that << grand old man” her fifthe^ 
and her good old Aunt Ella, In fact, with the exception of ,the 

S arta where the fanatic is brought in— which ore somewhat orer^ 
QDo— -the whole account of the natives will be found full of 
interest by the general reader. The least satiafhetoxy part of the 
story is the description given of some coarse Engluhwodi^y whose 
vulgari^ is dwelt upon till it becomes wearisome. The author 
has made a mistake, too, in introdudog in tiie last chaptsr a sew 
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character, simply with the yiew of killinp; him off. Any one who 
is to die in the third volume should enUT at latest in tiie second. 
If it was necessary for the dignity of the story that the Hon. 
Cyril Brandon should become l^ord Hylton, surely his elder 
/brother might have been killed oif in a paragraph. However, 
' we must not end by dwelling on the dcfectM of a work which has 
great merits as a stoiy, and which will, we trust, in the author's 
words, lead many who read it " to follow Cyril Brandon's example 
in professing a faith in the people they goveni, which leads to 
kiuaiiness and courtesy of speech and of inunuor.'’ 


GEKMAN LITERATURK. 

T HIJ name of Herr von Miihler *, late Minister of Worship in 
Prussia, hna long been notorious for iUibemlity of every kind. 
Such a character, at lul events, implies the merit of consistency— a 
quality always respectable, and not the loss likely to bo regarded 
when it is not the consistency of an isolated enthnsiast, but of a 
Minister, or even an ex-Minister, with a considerable section 
of public opinion at his back. Wo are glad, therefore, that 
if err vou Muhler should have availed himself of Lis present ex* 
emption from oflieial cares to expound in bis dear and methodical 
atyle his ideas respecting secular and ecclesiastical polity, thus 
enabling us to judge for ourselves touching the evil report which 
has gone forth concoruing him. We iiud the antagonism of 
Liberals most fully justified; but, in spite of the ovxiasioiial unction 
of his phraseology, we find at the satno timo Herr von Muhler less 
of a pieliet than wo had anticipated, but more of a lawyer— formal, 
exact, and pedantic. Going buck to the origin of things, he btmes 
bis whole system on n maxim mure consonant to law than to 
equity, that tho creature has no claim upon the Creator. From 
this edifyinif principle, which we should have supposed to be con* 
fined to Mr. Pslgrave's AVahabcoa, the rest follows naturally 
enough. Tho .<iole admitted fountain of right being tho iin* 
restrained will of nrbitrary .and irresistible power, tbo only pure 
and perfect system of administration is the theocratic. But, ttieo- 
orocy being for the present in abeyance, we are fain to make 
a shift with absolutism, so guided imd prompted, however, by a 
divine code drawn up with the minutest precision, as scarcely to 
be distinguishablo from theocracy itself. The observance of this 
body of regulations discriminates abdolutisni from desputisni. 
Legitimacy and divino right are things of course. Gonstitu* 
tiounl monarchy (Herr von Miihler himself having sworn allegi* 
ance to it) is acknowledged as an authorised form ef government ; 
but the degree of Herr von Miihler’s attachment to it may bo 
osiliuaicd from the vobemence of his objections against administer* 
in^ tho constitutional oath to tho army, and from hia ropudi* 
ation of Ministerial responsibility, e.vcept to the ruler. Ho 
admits that the sovereign himself may commit wrong, but bo 
is rilent as to the remedy. ^ As for persons who reject the author’s 
views, thoy are simply nuisiuices. If their opposition extends to 
tho length of rejecting his pjligion, they may oe tolerated in tho 
Btato, but can have no shore in the ad ministration of it, nor can 
they enter into intimato relations with their fellow- citizens. The 
inarringo of a Christian witli a uou-Cbristlaii, for example, 
cannot be permitted on any account. In fact, the author seems to 
have not the smallest perception of natural right, or of the 
binding force of obligation ottier than as created by the enact* 
inent of external authority. A clear-headed, narrow-souled 
litemlisl, consistent, logical, and by no means contemptiblo os 
a writer, ho is exactly the man to render tho world the un* 
designed service of forcing into prominence tho irrccuncilablo con* 
trariety between the mere prescriptions of tradition and tho 
entire genius of modem civilization. 

A preface to tho lut edition of Strauss's recent work t has also 
been issued as an independent publication. If wo may credit I 
recent reports from Germany, The Old Faith and tho New,’’ 
though oxtonsiveljr read, baa encountered disparagement from 
society, and contradiction from the press. The author's candour 
has stood in its way; conservatives in politics dislike his roli^fion, 
and svmpathizeta with his advanced theology, who would other* 
wise have made a hero of him, are olTended by his political con* 
sorvatism. Tho apparent consequence is, that wbilollcrr Btrauss 
tna^ pride himself upon a wido mrculalion, he has hardly obtained 
n single individual suffrage on which his good sense will allow him 
to place any considerable value. The matter will not be mended 
when the professional theologians toko him up, and point out Bie 
sweeping miaracter of many of his assertions, and his habit of 
os proved what is in fact still the subject of investiga* 
tion. with cdl this, a sufficient balance will remain to his cr^it 
^ justified a more dignified consciousness of tlie fact, and 
we inifmt have expected less wincing of mortified irritation 
k ® attacks <ff assailants of inferior note. Tho assaults 
wbi^ he appears^ chiefly anxious to repel are not those pro- 
cming mm the side of dogmatic ortboaoxy, but from that of 
pmlosmhim^ nescienoe, of which Du Dois-Boymond's recent 
scientific dehvmnoe has anppliod the text. The style is dis- 
ringuished by tte wnter's usual purity and felicily : bis can- 
^ dour and conviction are unmiatahalily apparent; and the brochure 
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might rank as a successful opoloffia but for its too visible self* 
conscioiisnesfl. 

Keim’s Jvfua of Nnzara * is probably an object of disdain to 
Herr Straus.'s, yet be might learn from it the inestimable worth of 
the power to reproduce details in a cottcrete form. Btrauss, ill 
bis preface, refers to tho objections urged against the paleneaa and 
feebleness of his biographical portraiture, and excuses himself by 
the imperfection of his niaterials. Tt does not soom to ooenr to 
him that^tho fault may be in bimsolf, that the analytic and the 
cotistruetivo fiiculdcs do not iiei'G.^ariiy coexist in the samo person, 
that it M poshiblo to bo much of an historical critic and too littlo 

of an, historian. Dr. Keim is not, like Strauss, a man of gem os* 
Yet, while conceding most of tho demands of criticism, be has 
produced a^roally vital delineation of his subject This remark is 
even more applicable to the present abridgment of his work than 
to tho book in its original form, tho sense of reality being favoured 
by condensation, and the spirit of tho profesrioxiid theologian, from 
whatever cause, being less apparent. 

Dr. W. Gasas ** Symbolik of the Greek Church t is a valuable 
book, to bo recommeuded both on account of tho copluusneaa 
and tho judicious distribution of its material. It takes tbo loading 
articles of tho Oriental creed seriatim, dwelling mure particularly 
on tho.se which have furined tho subjects of important ecclesinstical 
coiitroversiea. Perhaps tho most generally interesting portion of 
the work is tho full exposition of tue views put forth by leading 
Greek oontroversialists, such as Photius, Metrophanes, and Petrus 
Mogilas, who are but littlo known in tho West The general 
tendency of tho work is fuvourablo to the Greek Chureli as repre* 
senting tho principle of nniioiiality in religious organization, and 
it has ovideut ailmities with the courso of thought which has 
given birth to the Old Catholic movement. 

Tho late (Jar! Twesten t, distinguished as a public man of re« 
markable spirit and independence, left behind him a work of con* 
sidcmblo extent upon the religious, political, and social ideas of 
antique civilization. Iiitendcdf to have also comprised the Uelhmic 
world, tho book did not advance beyond, a summary of the leading 
principles which determined tho organization of India, £gyp^ and 
tho PcrHian and Assyrian pouplas. The intioductiun showa the 
author to havo written in the spirit of tho Positive philosophy^ 
but tho Hubstantial accuracy of the facts ho adduces seems in* 
disputable, and no school ot thought is likely aoriouriy to impugn 
the general accuracy of his c-unclusions. Thu work, in a word, though 
less strikingly original than wfvs intended by the writer, or is 
supposed by the editor, is commendable as a general view of an 
extensive niid interesting field of inquiry. 

Although tho names of Grutefund and LasHen are recorded in 
tho list of the scholars by whom tho decipherment of the Persian 
cuiudrorin inscriptions has b(*en jpromoted, the Assyrian depart* 
ment of tho subject, which is by the most interesting, is as yet 
! littlo indebted to tho scholars of Germany. This neglect, un- 
accountable oil the part of a nation usually so forward in eveiy 
department of philological research, seems at last about to yield to 
a spirit of inquiry. Dr. Kberhard Schrader's volume, the ** Cuneiform 
Inscriptiuijs and the Old Testament” ^ a oio$t intelligent and 
I accoptable exposition of tho mutual relotion of these venerable docu- 
ments, taking up one by one oil the passages in the latter which havo 
boon in any way illustrated by the former, and giving, not merely 
a version of tho inscription, but its ipsimma verba according to the 
best pysteiu of transliteration. All these inscriptions have been al- 
ready published; but the collection of them with especial reference 
to the Beriptures is the especial merit of Dr. Schrader, and while bis 
transliitions substantially agree with those of hia predeceaiora, he 
proves himself no servile copyist. Tho generid result of hia investi- 
gations is highly favourable to the substantial historical eccamj 
of the Old Testament, the miraculous clement apart. Biblicd 
chronology, indeed, is found to some extent irreconcilable with 
the monuments, Ahab being placed about forty years too early ; 
thu differeuco, however, continually diminishes until the tw.^ lines 
of dates finally converge. On the other band, tho much impugned 
accuracy of the Chronicles as regards tho captivity of Manaaseh 
derives considerable support from the inscriptions, though the 
question is not yet beyond controversy. Ono of Dr. Schrader's 
most interesting chanters is that on tho expedition of Sennacherib 
against Hezokiah, wnero he argues with great force against the 
hypothesis of two invaelons. Another relates to the famous in- 
scription of Nebuchadnezzar upon the occasion of theroatoraiionand 
complotion of an ancient unfinished tower — tho Birs Nimrud no 
doubt, in which Oppert imagined liimself to have discovered an 
allusion to tho story of Babel. Tho words, however, which this 
eminent scholar interpreted of tho universal dclugomoreiy refer to tho 
dilapidation of tho bricks of the edifice by exposure to the weather. 
An appendix contains a very useful list of the Ninevite archives, 
which would have beon more useful still if the accessions of tho 
contemporary sovoreigns had been regialerod in a parallel column, 
and a glossary of Assyrian words in Koinau and Hebrew 
characters. 

• dttchichte Jew nach c/ea kryebniate» heutiger IFmenachaft, Ifsber- 
licbtlich crzdhlt von Dr. Thoodor Kdiu. Dritte Besrbriiang. Zurich: 
Orell, FUftUi, & Co. London; WilliAin.*)dc N..rg«tK. 

t Sgmltulik der grieiJiiichea Kirehe, Voa Di. G-'iaa IkaliA; Ihimcr. 
LotidoH *. Asher & Co. 

J t Dh religiotent polUieehen und eoeialm Tdeen der aewtischen Celiuf 
ker Mwl der Aeguptar iy. ihrer hUtorUehtn KnUrivMung, Vou Cafl '1 ircslCD. 
HorsuittCgobcn vou Profc M. Lazarus. % B* rlia : Dunnnlor. LouuOn • 
Williams A Norgate. 

S Xde KeiUiiachrinem oml daa AUe Tasiaautii, Von Eberhurd Senrador. 
GkMnoB s Bicker. London : Aaher & Co. 
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Pr. Otto Oilbert’e inTcstigntion into tho period of the Athenien 
festival ot is vory abstruse; but his theory fortunately 

admits of being siimraett iip wiili brevity. It is “ that the Lensa 

and Anth^yteria arc* identical, and belon|f to the rural DionvMa.” 

Ji. 1 levdematiirs t description of the antique vases in the National 
Museum of Naplost must be a work of extreme value to arcluoulo- 
gisls. More than four thousand objects aro doscribed with nil do- 
siinble fulness, yet in a highly condensed style. The value of the 
work is much enhanced by on exrollent index. 

II. Schiller’s *•' lJ[iHtory of tho Itoraoii Kmpire under Nero ” f is 
a heavy bexjk in_ every smiso of the word ; but it is also oiio emi- 
jienlly distinguished by diliyenco, knowlcdco, mid good .ijense. 
Tho auUnir tiuda litllo reason tfi depart tnua the trodilional esli- 
mato of N ero’s character, only that ho j iistJ y lays more stives upon his 
congenital weakness than upon his possibU* fortuitous deprrivity. 
lie finds tho Phupiro to have been in tho main well atiiuinistcivd 
imdcr liim, and lalionally occouuts for. the phenonnmon by pup- 
p^wing tho J'mipertjr to bavis in g(meral abstained from mctldliiig 
with th*^ govornincnl. 'fho iiicst interostlug part of tho bwk is 
the copious ami difforiiniiinlhig survey of the gimcral tMuiliti»m of 
the Homan woihl undor Nch) — political, social, and intellectual. 

The purpopo of Pr. Haiich's work on the unity of the human 
race || is t«» a«.‘iirrt lIiLs and to ext'munto ilu* iiunicrnu.-^ physio- 

logical object ion.-i which sfcm opposed h* it. Litllo viilun ran bo 
attached to the book, wkwrli. though ekilfuily arranged to eiiuiilafo 
a re-iiilt attained by indcpTidciit rci-esirh, is in reality litllo eLe 
th.i?! a coiiipilalion from .<iuch ol).-:crvittioii4 of travclloi's and 
lKilurali;.r..i as appear favourable to th»! writer’s views. Jlis decided 
antngoni.-iiu to JUnviii al fiiv l s( cnis .‘lingular when it is ccuisidcrcd 
thet the unity id* the human race is more dcfcii.'-iblo on the 
Darwinirtu liyp''*ihc.-i^ llian on .niiy oilier, if it be* !i(»t a neci's-sary 
coiT'cqiuMicc of it. 'I’he fact is, liowtvtM*, that Dr. Ifaucii is 
entirely actuated by thcologienl c.msidcrntiona. Jle in also, we are 
Sorry to nd<l, unfair ei:«>iigh to producu isolated paasages from 
authors op[x^scd to him when Iheec seem to make for liis views, 
without giving any hint of tlu* jronernl tenor of llieir opinion'^. 

Parauaguu^j, a largo ’bay in tho smith of Ib'a7.ii. .acc'ovdoig U> 
the iiaiivo geographers, is “ pictll^c^•ple, •‘iiehuntinfr, sinuous, 
ailorned with jsla?uls, encircled with visi.innt mouutain.’;, abound- 
ing in pu cions woods, full of game of all d^.iripllons, and the 
i*<^oTt of Joreiunoi's nttractcil by tho mildne.-s ami horqiitality 
of the inha'.iita'iif.” lien* .Julius I’latziuaiiU's record of his 
Img Ti ^iiii.nee iu this la-«ciimting i^pot, cr.-.s iit'd in iho f.>rui 
«»f Jelievs to Ilia friend.** at home, m.av l)c tl^JiJi"d as a series of 
vaiint'o-.s^ up'*ii Ihi-* alluring dcicriptloii, with a large infusion, 
of tho olviucnt of tiaiitrul ULtery. fn fact, fu* ,*i travell»*r of 
prelen-.ion^, simple tn&lo'*, ami active hnhits rar«n/ign:i 
would rqipear to h(» •iim of tho iiiOri d' lighlful r*'o«idcuco9 Iu the 
w<»rd. iivuuly or m«ls upon b 'lmty in tho uiillu^rs pug 's, Jind llio 
elli'Ct of such iiceuijjuJ.iled opulenoo i* be wi Id cnncn!, a I in- 

toxication, .*^11011 must usually atlciid tho utlciLut !o reiulcr llio 
porg^Miiia lururjaueo of tropical iiatuiv. It is a* relief when tins 
oppressive rfplend.nir i.s chequered by fciculitie dr tails eonccrni.'ig 
j'lro phujl.^ and ruiniiaKs or notes of epori, alLiiougli these aro fre- 
(jueotly roiuaiiiic enough, as ^\hen tho Avritor do'^eribe an e\pedi- 
titiii li» “hoot tapirs in luMtle grovo.sby nioitnlight, eloso upou “ tho 
lioachod vivi''ru” of the mt^!^ll^e^cs^ Aliar.tic. ( >ii the whole, the pero- 
ral imprchshm jsthat. lieu* IMiiUmann has luid a nue piece of good 
jortime, which he has nn»ftl. thoroughly deserved. Ilis eu*Tgy iiml 
('lieorfulliess. Ins hue of acimicn and lie**!! sense of nntaiiiL beauty, 
]»ro(luci» llu; niopt, favoiirahio iiiipr*‘.'--'lou. Ilo .appears to have 
fnurid the iintivo.** kiiah In Ipful, and Iw'^pitable ]ie<ipio, and if the 
ii.c'.nlly expuitcd Wui wicksliiro ti^friculruristi far* a.s well aa Iio 
lifiuloiie, they Avill not do "Jhmior, ho mually con- 

'Is of I 'lack beans { fi‘[j stew-'d along with siui -dried beef, 
the crown of the pfilmetlo (with tho look- of u Je^u^ale.I!l 
and the Jlfivoiir <d' .'i-juiragois’), m-ds, and slices of gourd, 
never Avanting, and wild fowl, lisli, and «»yst(u*a .*>ro 

..le nt .idditinna lo the lue.jil. Tho cUmato Wvnild seoiu lu be 
h\ li i 1 u'.iijs insalubrious. 

' didiiH ihi^lciiherg’s lilllo volume of English lrfivt.1 ** i.s r. Col- 
f.i' iniacellan*;on.s papers publi.-hcd at various periods, all 
i hara tiTi/ed by a lively .style nmi a cheerful spirit. Some of llieui, 
•‘Ucli ii* (,;i ihe (;,-interbui*v pilgrimages iiiid London iu SlmU- 
.•.pfar'i\» tiiu'*, ;ir.* ,ti' .u partly historical chur.tcter ; oUnrs, such as 
tJic plcii'.o»i ;m\i i..‘U of an aiitumu trip to tho I^iikc*, dc&oribo the 
w*riti*r's oavu imi,r '*:di»ns a* a tourist in this country'. 

It wms :» leippy id..uoi' II err MoriU Tlmu.'^'ing'.s rl* to'nmder the 
letters :iud dholes i f AVf'rt l>iiror into modern Oerninii. The 
■implii'ity I'f the oi'lidi'.Hl being r.ithcr innato in the writer than 
depending on iiievr* pei uliantic.s of diction, and the Iranslntinn 
luiving mornovi r k<‘n p* rfoTim'd with e.xcejlent tvste, tho result 

* Div I'astzvU den attiat Iwn Von Otto Gilbert. Gultiugcii: 

Vijwlenhnwk & llwpnH’ht. Loii'U a ; WiHaimi Jit Norguti*. 

I hiff VitsenMaimnluntfen tks Mttsco JWizlnmde zu yvapuL Hi'schrleben voii 
tl. lleViUniisiiQ. JlerUii: Jit'JnuT. Ltmd'in: Asher & Co. 

X (Mtin'iiinhffi den HimiBchm KaUerrucha vntvr J. r Ruifierntia dea Afrrw. 
Vmi Ibrimum .SchUkr. Berlin: Weuiirinun. ].i.iidoii: Asber & Co. 

ii J>ie Ktnheil ths ^felarheHffe8ohle^:htes, Von P. M. Ttuiicb, Augsburg: 
Tintjfoh. Iiiiudoa : Asher A Go. 

4 Aiu tier JJtti von Paranogud, Von Julius PlaUmann. Leipzig: 
IVJburr. London : TrUbner. 

Stvdieumnn in England, Eilder au$ Vfrgttngenhrii nnd G^nwurt. 
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Tliausiiig. WiiL BraumUllor. London: Williams & Norgate. 


is a perfect reprodnefloa «if oneof tbemQfit ok««eteriiiticexainp^^ 
of a penod of tratsation from comparative barbarism to huk 

ciilture-^tliA dAWy a cm itm. Aa tAinted V 

himself wltli , transpnroAt, ginioiirily, Purer is ono of the moat^ 
nttraciive figures in tho^b^^ry of art; his purity and eameatnem y 
of cliatacler sliine thcough aUlba writes, from the homel;r details 
of his incomings and diltgeings to the impa^ioned strain of his 
agitated forebodings I'ecipocting tho fate of Lutlier., Tho volume 
is beautifully printed, and th^ editor's annotationa aro pithy and 
pertinent. , . 

H. Kf u.-e’s tragedy, Maurice o/* Stueony *, is n highly respectable 
pci formiiiiiv, but docs not attain the lovol of tho poetic drama. 
C-»ftr/id i., a iriigcd^" by F. AViilther t, is UtUo mom than a credit- 
able dritmiilic t*.verciso. 

* Moritz turn SochiftM. TrnMrapkL You 11 . ^Kmse. Leipzig: Hirzcl. 
Lemdoa : .WilliaiiiH & Norgale. 

t Konmd /. Ein Trane rapid. Von F. Walthcr. llalle : Llppcrt. 
London : W'illitiins & Xorgatc. 
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THE SPANISH REPUBI.IO. 

T ills confident expression, alter an expericnoo of three or 
four dnys, of an opinion that the last SpariiHli UevOiutioii 
was crcditablo and eucccfisful indicatod the levity of rock* 
lessnofis or inexjioiionce. No prudent poliiicinn will venture 
to prophesy Llio fate of tho KepubiiC| although the dangers 
which besot it from within and firotnij^hout arc obviously 
formidable. In somo rare c:isos a dork is safely 

accomplished; and it may possibly appear that Spain was' 
fortiinoie in attaining a result which tho great majority of the 
populatiou, including nearly the whole of tho upper aiid middle 
classed had deliberately and repeatedly deprecated. At the 
time when an unexpected eulogy on the Jiopublic was piib- 
lidied in England the scanty information on Spanish ailairs 
seemed to ordinary observers not ultogether encouraging. It 
was true that a few days had |L*lapscd without gcuoral nuus* 
sacre or spoliation, and that, except in tho Northern provinces, 
no civil, war was raging. Experience, wd/ioli Las of late years 
not been scanty, showa Unit iinmodiately after a revolution 
the party which has succeeded to power is on its good 
behaviour, while tho adherents of the Ibrincr Governmont are, 
in the reacliou froni the first panic, surprised and grateful to 
ilnd that they huvo not Vjcen yet seriously nujlcstcd. It is not 
on th/» morrow of the cataslropho, but on tho day after, that its 
true bearings and consequences become gradually disclosed. 
The partisans of the new system soon become clamorous fur 
their rewaid, and the defeated party, especially if, as in »S])ain, 
it forms tho great majority, begins to regal'd witli resentment 
and shame tho supremacy of its adversaries. The scatter^id 
accounts which woi*o at first received from ^Spain were not in 
themselves reassuring. Tho worknicn ol’ Barcelona tur* 
bulontly e-VprcMscd their interpretation ’.of Kepubiican iu.stita- 
tioDS ds a nrachinery for providing them with higher wages 
mid witli bliorua* hours of work, and for promoting the 
doctrines of the Iiiternational Association, it was reported 
that the Cories hiid decreed tlie obolitiuii of titles or rank, 
and that somo inanicipsir bodies were distribiulng anna tO'the 
people. In such cases tho people mean tho violent imd disorderly 
portion of tho populace, which is j)crhapa more bloodthirsty 
in Spain tlian in any other part of £uro]ie. All prisoners 
in custody on the charge of participation in Uopublicon dis- 
turbances have been let loose ; and oiiicors who, in defiance of 
law and military duty, had refused to take tho oath of 
allegiance to the Kino, have been restored to the rank which 
they hud justly forfeited. The most gloomy niilicipattons of 
the tendency of the .Itopublie have thus lar boon fulfilled, 
although it is possible that ulterior disasters may by suiue un- 
foreseen method be averted. 

The triumph of die Kepublicans, whatever may bo its ulti- 
mate consequonoe^ was only render^ possible: by incapacity .and 
by the general absence of political instinct. The late ritiM£ 
MiNisTEit, when he became aware of the King's detenuination 
to abdicate, allowed, tho secret to transpire without taking any 
precaution for the safety of the State, or for tho maintenance of 
legal order. It was die busiuesa of the Government, us soon 
M the throne was vacant, to propose die apfiointmcut of a 
;^d perhaps under capable leaders the Corto.s inight 
not nave wn, too niucl\ frightened to discharge their plain 
duty. From their oonstituents they had, with 
ye ^ception of the small Bepublican minority, received tho 
dffimdate to ^pport the Monarchy which had been ostablished 
or lecognis^ by tbo Coiistittient Cortes only three years ago. 
&nca ueltOToluiforof 'igdg there hare been three general 
eto^ODS, ai^ittt^l thW .foe^prineiple of monarchy has boon 
^ed. ^ Thepr^iit.qft^rdetived its fegal exiiltence from 
the CoMtitution whioli^ now in ^ and in spite of 

. die eoAVJoUons of a of its members, lawlessly over- 


thrown. Tbo Constituent Cortes had not only decreed the 
maintenance of u Monarchy, but it had by a large majority 
summoned to tho throne tho Prince who has now boon worried 
into abdication. Setlor Zohuilla and his colleagues, follow- 
ing the example of their opponents of every jarring faction, 
imlictcd on the King the affront which finally determined his 
abdication. It is jioasihle that they may have been justified 
ill ac6c[»ting the resignations of the Artillery officers ; but the 
appointment of Hidalgo was highly injudioious. The Ko- 
publicaiis who have seized upon the Government are alone 
exempt from the cliarge of political jxiltroonery ; but, unless 
thoir audacity is justified by tho use which they may make of 
Uicir power, they will be primarily responsible for a revolu- 
tion which, if it ends in failure, will have amounted to u 
crime. Tlio promoters of a Spanish Kepublic are bound to 
take notice of the various meanings which different classes of 
Kepublicans attach to thoir common designation. A few poll* 
ticu] dreamers understand by a Kepnt)lic an orderly and re- 
sponsible Government not encumbered with the trappings of 
royalty ; but to the populace of tlio large towns, and to tho 
inhabitants of nuiny rural districts, the Republic implies con- 
fiscation or rumnmuity of property ; and a large section, if not 
majority of tho party, desires to split up.uie State into a 
loose FcMleration. For all tho acts of the Republican factions 
tlicir nominal leaders who nowTorm tho Executive Govern- 
nicut. are primarily answorable. 

Notwithstanding tho lamcntablo origin of the Republic, it 
may perhaps be the duty of a good citizen, if indeed honest 
moil over take part in the political affairs of Spain, to support 
tho new Gonstitulioii ns long us it is found comt)atible with ■ 
the protection of property and the maintenance of order. The 
Ministers iu their published utterance display a nervous 
anxiety to dispel the universal dread of impending anarchy. 
TbcGdveraiiiuiii, with unconscious irony, ollbcts to rely ** on the 
** rc's^iocl lor tlio laws which is inherent in the S|ianish j>eople,'' 
at tho moment when it has been ostentatiously disregarded by 
the Cortes in tho establishment of the Republic. Witli all 
tlic authorities calmly fullilling tho duties of their offices, 
all Uic public powers in full pc^ussion of their rights, the 
** Cortes, united in one National A^mbly, voted the Republic.'* 
In other words, tho authorities were powerless to defend the 
rigliu wliich were betrayed by the representatives of the 
people. Spanish Ministers abroad are enjoined to a«isure 
foreign Goverumenis that this Republic represents tlio na- 
“ tioiuil will, and represents public order.” It remains to be 
^ecn what guarantee for public order will bo effectual when 
the populace has boon armed by the local autlioritles. While 
Si'Uur Castelak strives to impress on his countrymen and 
fon^igiiers the conviclions which he holds himsoJt^ he is evi- 
dent iy coiiscioua tiiiil Uic osUibln^hmcnt of tho Republic de])ends 
on the assent of the army. In one short Circular he recurs 
several times to the subject of his chief anxiety. Spain has a 
“ tranquil people and an obedient army.*’ The Governmont 
reJic.*! “ on tho fidelity of the army.” “ Tho Sjianish army is 
resolved to maintain our authority.” Of tlie fidelity and 
obedience of the army, and of the resolution to maintain tho 
authority of tlio present Government, Seiior C.\st£LAB as yet 
knows little, and ho evidently fears touch. Tho generals and 
ofiicers of Uie army, with few exceptions, detest the Repub- 
lic ; nor can there bo u doubt that, if they can reckon on the 
obedience of their troops, they will take the first opportunity 
of effecting a counter-revolution. It is posrible that Repub- 
lican emissaries may suocoed in creating a division between 
tho lower and tbo higher ranks of the army. At the begin- 
ning of the Frenob Revolutioii the rabble of Paris was led and 
direoted by mutinoiis soldiers of the French Guard and of 
other raiments which had thrown off the authority of thoir 
officers. General HioAtGO, who was appointed tc his present 
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jxijit hy the ;icfurtl Minister of War, won his promotion by 
Fli.'irin^ in n conspiracy of tlio non-coinmissionod oflicCTB of 
Ariillory nivainst their superiors. The oxtrcnie Ropul^licans 
propose to disband the regular army, and to entrust t)je Ai> 
foiK-e of the country to lawless volunteers. It is possiblo that 
the privati's would be glad to accept their discharge ; while 
the tilliocrs will to tlio utmost of tlicir power resist a measure 
wliich would he fatal to their interests, (vciieral Cukduva 
hiinscdf has uevy hesitated to desert a tailing Government; 
and it in possible that ho might in case of dissension tliruw in 
his lot with tile army rather than with the JCopublic. The 
recent conduct of Sv.kkano and of the otl»<?r military chiefs is 


anticipntiona more freely perhaps than most, and we are. 
the more grieved to confess the blank disii))|)oini:mont with, 
which the GnANCiiLLon’s Bill has filled us. (Jdo 
almost despair of over soeing dono what Lord HATin.rn.t:Y^id 
liord SkluoIcne have successively failed to accomplish, ^r crvcn 
adcfquately to conceive. To all who still hojie ugaiiu-t hopo . 
for the thorough reforuiutiou of the udministratiou of justice, ! 
who are still bent on struggling for coinpkto unity against the 
iii/luonco of professional prejudice and personal susceptibili- 
ties, it may not be wholly usedesa tocoinparo the Bills of 1870 
and 1873, and seek the reason why the last state of Law lUforiii 
scouts ewen Averse tliHu the first. Of the three m*ron» of Lord 


Avliolly unaccountable. They cannot but. have antitipatod that j IJatiikklka’.s Uctics, the Jjonn Oian'CCLlor has — at no small 
their studied rudeness to the Kino might at any moment ; cost to his schciuc --‘entirely escaped the last; helms in somo 
cause his abdication ; yet it would seem that they Avero ut- [ degree, but more in ap[>cara!icc than in reality, avoided the 
terly unprepared to ]>rofii. by t,ho success of their policy, j at.cond, aud has ^rricvou.sly uggrtavated the lust and moat 
Sf.RRANo hiiti quarrelled with the KiN(j Iuh^.'U 1 Rc he waS not j fatal objection to the earlier measure. INliridrul, no doubt, of 
allow‘ed us Minister to exceed the limits of the Conbtitutioii in j tlio cxin'iiie vivacity of the IjOIio CltiKF Ji'STici*.*s attack 
dealing with the Bepubli cans and otlicr disalTcctod Jiicliona. j upon Lord JL\TJit'i:i.i.r, Lord SKLiioiiKE baa cn re fully guarded 
it is impossible that he should approve of a ichult which ho • against exposing hiiiiacif to the blow.i of j-o lurniidttblo 
thought that the Kino Avould be juatilied in preventing qveii j an antagonist. In the speech in Avhich lu3 jnsroJnccd 
ut the cost of a connlilutioiial irn^gularily. iSiiiiiiANO liliusclf ! liis Bill ho mentioned that ho ])ropo*ed to robiiu the dcnigua- 
^ind Sa OAST A' are uow'Miid to have di.<ippcarcd tli rough fear ! tiou and tlic cou.^^tiiution of the existing Cv)UTts“as a cou- 
iiile ZoKKiM.A liinibclf, who wa.s a fort- j ‘‘cession to Rontinicnl.’’ Until Ave saw the Bill aau hnd no 


of iMipuhir AJolcuce, wi 
night ago the undisputed hmier of the liudical party, hn.^ 
found It priideitl to take up hi.s residence in Portugal. Tho 
clerical party, A\hic]i had done its utmost to render Uio position 
of the Kiko untenable, now mjcs its whole possessions in danger 
and :i]ijjrchoml.« un active persccutiiiii. aiul Toplie 

must bitlorly regret their share in tho ill- luted revolt against 
lsArt£M.A II. In tjpaiii, when*, according to Pkim, no liepubli- 
cana Avere to Ikj found after tJio Bcvoiiitioa of Sopteinhor, a 
Kepublio ia now Ibruially tsUbiished. Any stiiteAinun avIio 
prefers a Monarchy to u itcqiublic ought to beware lost, in over- 
throwing a flynasty, ho may disturb tlic IVumdatiaus 0x1 which 
the inatiUition rests. It was betu^r to tolerate fur a time tlio 


idea that this “ ci>ucc£»ion to sentunent ” Avna the Uev-note of 
the Avholo coinpositutn. But it is so, as \fv, slmil picsoiitly 
more fully sliovv, .and the measure may be aptly doscrihed us 
a scliemo for merging Law in the larpcr jiiri»prudt:rui.T of 
Eipiity just so t:ir :u liic scntimoiit of the Ooiumoti Law Beiitli 
Avill allow and no fuithcr. This poiicy will Imvo i...s reward, 
and liowover much tho Bill may bo dotcriorat^'d ]>y it, its 
chsinco of parsing will bo mtibirialiy iiicreiUwd by ‘he tact 
with wlsich the sw'onl of tho IvOiiU C'iiitK eli;vi'’n:!: lui;? been 
j parried. Whether tlm Bill will lie worth pasidug on such 
conditions is u giaver question, on which th(>ii.p'it.rul Liw 
!i';,rcu Avith the A^erdict ol’ e.vjicricaccd 


termination of Uve 
KERDlNADiii VU 


w 


refoimer.^ nia} not 

c.apricos of an unprlnci[)l(‘d sovereign than to pkaco the com- ; politicians, 
niunity At tho incrcy ol conspiracy and chi x»^ KhigAMAUKo, j ^Vith onxiM prudence, though Avifh scarcely cfiii.il skill, 
m deoltirmg lus i;csolu|u.ii to alxlicatc, delnt-iW u juxt cnti- i , t-ilicn inu.,h to ilu. 

€ism ('ll Uic political clmraclcr ot the Avluch had cal.oa • tim essentials of hi.^ moaMir i t ) he 

Ima to the thit/uo and then retused to lullil tiio implied con- . pjy the delca>at( d nutlx»i‘ity of an (•xt::: I’arliaii.i ntary 

ditions of li.i, a» .:t-|/iaucc. The ol Sj^iUi.arc motro | It w?in obviour, that, after the in.ljgnanl p oU-sts 

jglooiny at iho [.roasia moiucnt tlmn at any Umo aiucu the ^ ,,q j,,.., 

whicli followed Uxe death of , forAA*ard ft Bill Aidiich might bo made to mesn anything or 

nothijiff, ftt the will of a Select Committee of diidgi^ or J’rivy 
(Councillors. In order to moot this ohjocHon, which was tho 
immediate (sauso of the ddbat of the Bill of 1870, l]ic Loud 
C iiANCELLou promised to include in a scIkkIuIo t.> his B:ll the 
rules of procedure by wliich he proposed to Avtiik out his 
scheme. JIu lias accordingly added such a echidulc, hut its 
provisions are so crude and itieomplete that ho h.Oc; fotind 
it necessary to introduce clauses in the Bill Ibr tho 

purpose of fierfccting it. One of theses, the bgih, coupled 
Avith the following clauses, gives to tho Judges a pow«.r, wliich 
clearly must be vested in Bome aulherity, of modiiyu^g liie 
ruit's of practice and procedure from time to tune, alb.r tho 
Act shall haA'c come into operation, and Avorking delects 
shall have disuU'Scd thenis(dvoB. This U quite right; but 
tlu'1‘0 is another clause;, the 68lh, Avhich dekgaics to a 
Special Coininitlec the power of lillitig up, before die Act 
comes into opi-nition, tho skeleton Bchcdulo of rulo.^ which 
is added to tliO Bill. Practically it is obvious that ihe 


THE LORD OUANGELT.OK’S BIT.L. 

HEN Lord Hatjierlka', now three years sim'.% produced - 
his Bill for the funion of Law and Etpiiiy, avo, as ardent ' 
ftud almost fanatical Avors^l tippers of tliat idea of Law lloforin, 
teh bound at once to express our profound di.^appoiiitnient ut 
tho pi ejected scheme, and to anticipate the failure Avhich 
ultimately bofel it. Much discussion folio wc«l, which threw a 
Hood of light on tho causies of that deplorable miscarrlagu, and 
in considering the Bill of the present Ciianci:i.luu it 

may not be nmiss to recall tlic onors, more of policy than 
purpoiiK}, which made his prcdccesstir s cft'oit abortive. 

Lord ll.\TLtf-iiiA\ measure liiilcd mainly fdr three roasona. 
Tho first ttiitl most, important, in the eyes at any rate of 
thought lul and biiicerc relbnners, Avas that the fusion which ho 
desired to iuiroduco was more nominal than xval. 


The second 

blot was thut he oileiuictl at once against practituil common j real procedure of the Courts will bo the creation of this 
taetiso and constitutional feeling by ])roposing to th*K.-gat.o to an 1 Commituo, and, to tlic extent to Avhich this is so, L rd »>el- 
outsido Connniltoe the iilliiig up of a Bkcletou Hchfone fur too \ doknv: Avill have fallen into the very wune error wlxicii proved 
momentous Uj be left to any liands but tho.'<e of Parliament , fatal to Loid IIa]11ERLi:>\s Bill. Whutover has to be done 
itself. Tlie third clomcut of failure— -one of tactics merely, I before tiio cominonccnieut of tho Act can bo as AVcll done 
but not on tiiat account the loss perilous -- was that he} before tho vote of Parliament is taken as after wan In, ami 
offended tho supceplibiiitcs of the Loud CiiiEK JcsTick and 1 ought to be so done, in order tlwt the mind of Parliament 
the groat majority of the Gommon Law* Bcncli. And it inu*t I may bo expressed U]Kin the subjoct. Tho usual pro\isioii8 
be ronictnbcrod that all thin Avas done by a man of unparalloled ! for laying iliG rules on the table of botli Houses are contained 
ftC.atenesB, moved by the most single-minded desire to re- j ii» the Bill; but every one knows ho w' little proteclieu is ever 
modftl our system of judicature on Uic purest and the soundest j arrived from arrangf^moiits of this kind. If the Government 

are not prepared to make th*.ir Bill complete in tlie lirst in- 
stance, it Avould be much better that the schedule should be 
perfected by a Select Committee of the House of Lords before 
tho measure is passed than that tliis duty sliould be left to 
the prcqwscd Committee, Avhich is composed of tlio CiiAHt 
CELLou, lour Common Luav Judges, one Equity, one Admti^ 
ralty, iuid one Bankruptcy Judge— not u wholly fialidactory 
Oonimittoe, even, if a Comiuitteo avoto wanted ut all. But 
these, in wine feeiiBc minor, criticisms sink into iiisigiiilicanco 
compared Avith the supreme detect of the Avhole measure* 
Lord Hatueiilev introduced u scheme under Avhlcli tlio 
fusion of Law luid Equity would have been much moro 


btisift. 

liOrd HATiiKr.i.LY has hre^n succeeded in his ollico and his j 
ambitiou to effect a great Avork of legal reform by a Cuancellok 
who adds to legal ocumvji a fur greater meaKuro of political 
experienoo than tlie late Chancellor could boiu»t ; and all who 
know anything of tlio bent of Lord SEx.fior.NF/s mind know 
that in sinoecc dovotion to the c.auso of Law Reform he is not 
•arpaased by any one on the Bench or at the Bar. These 
wese good grounds for hoping that tho difficulties which have 
bftiSed all formor efforts in direction of a comprohonaivo 
retbrm would yield to the genius, the energy, and tho tact 
of tho present Loud Cuaxcellou. Wo indulged in these 
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nominal tiM rati, and tibose wlio liara taltaa a deep iote^ m 

this great qao3tiou will not porhape forget timt Lahi.PBM 2 AMic;E, 
his only woFough supporter in the House of l40r(lBf< jijettRfMi 
his policy on the ground that it was iiile to dveam of ^ 
fasLOu of Law and Equity, and that « to create a noittinal 
unity which should in praciicso leavo existhig ‘discrei^ncios 
almost unchanged was tho utmost that txiuld be ration^ly 
attempted. Lord Skluornk has imjiroved on this opinion, 
and his scheme is not only almost but, with a very sUght ex- 
ception, altogether a nomiTUil fuaiou. To call the aggregato 
body of our existing Courts by the sottnding title of tlte 
Supreme Court of Judicature is in itself oC oourao only a 
change of name. To say that the C 6 urt of Queen’s Bench 
shall also l>e called Divislou No. i, tho Court of Chancery 
Division No. z, and so on, is in itself equally a nomiiml 
change. To say that the ^business hhall, a.s a rule, bo die- i 
tribuiod among thcao divisions exactly as it is now, is to ex- 
clude all real union. And these are lha main x)rovisiona 
of tho Bill, BO far as tliey bear ou the great central <piea- 
tiou. That tho Bill contains some positive cnootincnis is 
true, but they are proviaiotis not bo much for blending the 
ilisacvercd jurisdictions as for crip[»Jiiig and mutilating 
that branch of English jurisprudence whicli alone has 
sh.ow'ii itsidf capable of vitality and growili during tho lubt 
two or tliroG centuries. Apart, however, from those jwovi- 
sions, which will require some detailed ccmijidiiration, we arc 
profoundly convinced that Law and Kquity ntjvei* can bo 
fu^ed except iu mtme by any Act of Parliament which groups 
all tho C/ominon Law Judges iii one set of Courts and all tlio 
E<|iiity Judges in aiiotlua*, an J rigidly preservus to each section 
in practice the sjieciai juriadiotion which it has been accus- 
tomed to exercise. What is the use of saying tliar ouch Court 
Bh.*ill have universal jurisdiotiou if rules are framed for dis- 
tributing the bubincsB iu prcciscl)' the same grooves which it 
has hitherto followed? And this is in Uie uiaiu what the Bill is 
intended to do. No one can believe that this is Lord S£LnonNi:’a 
ideal of a comprehensive reform , no one can doubt that a pro- 
ject so suicidal in merely tlie result of that concessiou to 
** scntiuieiit ” W'hich prompted the retention of the ancient 
<lcsignations. Whatever largc-ph rased (mactmenta may be 
introiluced declaring that fiuw ami Equity ahail be aclmintKUtrcd 
by evc.ry Court, the essence of the proieet is nothing but what 
Lord i^NZANCii described as )ii.s narrow ideal— a inmiinal 
fusion winch should leave tilings to go ou as nearly as 
]»oasiblo after their old fashion. 

If w*u consider for one uiorneut what the system is with 
which n reformer has to deal, it will be obvious that it can- 
not be riglited by any such method as this. It must not be 
forgotten tliat Law ami Ivpiity are not merely two riviJ codes 
of jiiris])rnfleuce existing side by side on eqmil terms. With 
the solitary exception that, under tho inilinnco of one great 
tJoninion Law Judge, the custom of merciiauts has been 
assimilated by Courts of Law as well as by Courts of Eijuity, 
the CoiTimon Law has been do.stitute of growing vitality since 
the days of Cokk. ^J’ho jurisprudener. of every country must 
grow with tho needs of growing eivilizalioii, or it .soon ceases 
to adapt itself to tlio w'ants of irioii. Our jurisprudence has 
gn;wn during the hi^^t two cciiturit!.s nioro vigot*ously than it 
ever grow before. Each goi'.eriilioii has .seen whole chapters of 
new law gradually created out of chaos, but with trifling excep- 
tions Uie growth has been ninuififfitcd exclusively by tho gradual 
development of tlio principles of Equity, which now form tho 
modern supplement of the mod iteval law which the Common Law 
Courts administer. Thoditlereuco bclweon iliu rival »y seems 
is not a mere matter of jurisprudence or procedure. It is of 
the very bubstanco of tho law :is affecting rights of properly 
and rights and obligations arising out of tho contracU and 
enjoyments of mankind. In tho iiisinnccs in which Equity 
effects equal justice by enforcing rights and obligations un- 
known to the C/ommon Law — iu the matter of Trusts, Con- 
vmion, Election, Performance, Satisfaclion — in dealing 
with Uio rights and liabilities of married women with 
reference to separato estate (a branch of Equity whicli 
has wholly grown up widiiri tho momory of living nioii) 
-—in tlic distribution of assets — iu short, in tho numcroiw 
instances in which Equity practically conliicts with and 
controls tho Law, the matter is not one of jurisdiction and 
procedure, but of substance ; and as such alone cjin it bo 
eftectually dealt with if it is desired to reconcile the two con- 
mcting systems. Add to this, that when Law and Equity 
dUTcr, tiio lorinoiplea on which justice is adiniriistcrcd in 
Equity are ooufossediy more consonant with rafional justice 
Uian those of tho Common Law, and it follows that tho Law 
1 ' ft|hipted to fijo standard of Equity. Tlie so- 

culied lusion ol Law and Ec^uity must take place at' the eX' 


pense of tbe Law. In other wotdi, the hard, coarse doctnoea 

of the Law must bo merged and swallowed^ up in tho higher^ 
broader, and more refined principles of Equity. 

Does anyone imagine that we hare giten too exalted a 
deacriptioti of the nature of Equity as contrasted with tJiat of 
Law ? Wc need only answer that the whole substance of what 
wo have just said is taken from the famous letter of the Load 
C nicF JusTicF, and tliut very much of it is in his own eloquent 
words. 

These being ronfosscdly tho conditions to be dealt with, how 
would any rational man, if unfettcrod by the fear of opposi- 
tion, set to work to infuse into all our tribunals the essential 
I ^principles of Equity ? Those principles have bocomo tho solo 
*inhcritance of the Court of Chancery, for no other reason than 
that tlio ancient spirit and traditions of the Common Law 
Coui*t» rofuNcd to reeogui/(i tho march of civilization, and to 
create fur tlioiuBolves, or to accept at tlio hands of a more 
cnrightenod series of judges-, tlic new duvclopmimtsof principle 
which tile proju^rcss ol soe.icty domauded in the admiciUtration 
of jantice. The antagonism l>cgan in what tlie Loud Ciu£F 
JiisTfCi-' himself condemns as Uie unseemly sirugglo of Lord 
Cuke ami the Court of Queen’s Bench ag.iinst the Ciianokllob’s 
jurisdiction. It went on i% our own times in obedience to tlio 
Biiiue spirit aud tlic taino trsiditions. Meanwhile the Ckiurb of 
Chancery gieiv, in spite of it, till it hod devclopud a groat 
systnin of jurisprudence, fornic<l on largo and enlightened 
principles, which sccares for us at tliis day the essentials 
of justice according to right and reason. The spirit and 
tradition.s of tho Court of Chancery are tliorclbrc, according to 
the ltighe.st Cuminoa Law aulliority, the spirit and traditions 
which have to be infused into all our Courts. There is ono 
way, ;iiid one way only, in which this can bo done. The spirit 
of a law and the tradition of a (knirt live in the iiitiidB of 
living men and an; guarded by Uie associations comiectod with 
old instilutions. You cannot traifspluut them if you would by 
Act of Parliament. Tho ('ommon Law Court.*! cherish alike 
the noble traditions of order and lilxurty which are Uielr just 
pride, and tho xiarrotv traditions of hum teclinical law which 
made the Court of Chancery a necessity, and which can only 
be tempered by iafusiug into them tho higher tradition of 
Equity jurisprudcnccf. \Vhile tho names, the constitiiiion, tho 
Bpuclal jurisdiction, and tho personnel of Uie old Courts remain 
uuchuiigi;d, tho old tradilions, good aud bud alike, will, as Lord 
C.MUNslias justly said, still Unger aboutihom. Equity jurisdiction 
may be given by statute in larger me.'isure than heretofore, but 
it will bo used as it has been used hcrctoibre. The spirit of 
Equity will bo wanting in the future us it has been wanting 
in tho past, and the old repugnance of CoK.s aud his Bucces* 
.sors, llio old Iradilions which prevented the Courts of Law 
(lom dcvelo[>ing Equity Ibr thcmsclvc.s, will sway the judges 
iu their own despite. Tho reinoily is ca.sy if once porsoual 
considerations are poHtpuued and personal compronjisos re- 
jected, Let tho judges who are the living depositaries of the 
principles of Equity be associated in due proportion witli their 
brethren of the Common Law in all the Courts (as indccii is 
proposed ill the Court of Appeal) ; let each division of the 
united Court learn to look upon itself XiS the heir of tho Clian- 
collors no less than of the Chief Justices, and tlmre will bo 
.some piuspcct of .a real assliuilatiou of laiw and Equity. But 
this is tho very reverse of what the ( ji.VNCLLLOii’s Bill pro- 
poses. Old }>rojudice 8 against Equity are to >tj preserved by 
conccssion.s to .'sentiment, and tho only Court which is to bo 
shorn of its powers and forbidden any longer to grow is that 
to which we owe all the doctrines which it has become an 
imperative uccesHity to engrafe upon the law. 

Such a Bill may be an easy Bill to pass, but it will become 
on impossible Act to work. The principles of Equity will 
perish ill an uncongenial atmosphere, and the very source from 
which tilorio tln;y cun be renovated is to be choked with re- 
striclions on its How. Tho considora lions on which wc have 
dwelt SGCin to u.s loo grave to bo mixed up \kitli eriiioisin of 
details, but Uicro is much in tlio iiiachincry of tlic Bill to 
whicli wc hope to call attention at a future time. With tho 
doo|>est regret we must say — Better no reform at all than a 
merely noniiual rolbriu. Better no Bill than aucli a Bill as 
this. 


Mil. IIARCOUUT ON PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 

M r. UAUCOUJtTS motion for llio. ro<lucLioij of ex- 
penditure lias been rewarded by unexpected suwess. 
Mr. Gladstone srema to have wished for an ^«jqiOrfiiiiity «>f 
perfectiug the control of Uie I’reasuiy over liio Other public 
dcpartiueiita ; and Uio Comiriitteo which i® to bo nouiinaUid by 
the Government will not fiiil to rccoiuiucud through i»s ofiicial 
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Ghairmaa any regulations which may approve themselves to 
the judgment of the PniMK Ministkh and the CnANCELLOR of 
the ExciiKQOL'i:. The Report of a Scleot Committee of this kind 
sometimeB furnishes a convenient though cumbrous substitute 
for a Mini.sterial cxphiiiatiou. In accordance with established 
custom, tlio Government is represented on the Committee by 
a majority, and its proposids are thercibru ultimately adopted. 

In Mr. GohCiiEN's Committee on Land Taxation, the Opposi- 
tion members voted against the Chairman on every important 
question, and possibly some of tlio majority miglit havo been 
equally recalcitrant if they liad not boon restrained by their 
jKirty allegiance. In the emf a clever and one-sided pamphlet, 
composed by Mr. Goscuun himself, was adopted as tho 
Report of the Committee. In tlio following year a ^liiiisteriid 
Rill embodied the substance of the Ministerial Report, and the 
samo scheruo will probably bo reproduced in tho Local 
Taxation Bill of the present year. If Mr. (vLADstoke thought 
lit to discloso his intentions, he could at this moment antici- 
pato tlie conclusions wliioli his Committee will draw Irotn the 
evidence which they will formally icccive. hlr. JIaucoi ut 
or other mcinber-i may perhup.s propose alternative Re^iorts, 
but the recommendations of the Government will be tliv.dly 
accepted by tho Committee. Tliu general control of tlie 
Tre£i6ury is on tho whole bcnollcia), though in some in- 
Btauccs it is exercised with per verso and shortsighted 
pedantry. Tho Treasury clerks who refuse grants of the 
nocus&ary expenses of prosecutions cau.«c great inconvcniouce 
to the community, but the losses which may result from thoir 
indirect encouragement of crimo aro not included in tho 
Estimates, it may be doubted whether the Committee will 
discover any opportunity of saving money. As Mr. White 
plaintively rcmaiked, tho lust Committee of tho kind 
only struck ofli a low liundrcds a year, and in one in- 
stance of reduction they seem to liavc committed an oversight. 

It is tho business oi' the Government or of the heads of 
departments rather Uian of tho House of Commons to super- 
vise tho details of expenditure. The concession of a Committee 
on tlie Civil Estimates ollercd the Govemmont the double 
advantage of facilitating tho introduction of an oflitdal or 
administrative chango, and of avoiding a troubleiMnm* and 
useless disGiission on naval and military expenditure. Mr. 
llAUCOCJtT has taken an active part in agitation for the ro- 
duction of tlie army, having eveti with remarkablo coiirago 
undertaken to prove Uiat an invasion of England is impo.s- 
siblo. Mr. Gladstovk, though ho may perhaps have sympa- 
thized witli Mr. Hakcol'ut's opinions, Wiison sullichmt grounds 
miwilUng to submit to a Committee the (|ucalum of tlio 
slrcnglb and organization the army, which ought, if Air. 
AcBEiiu^; Heuukut is in the right, to be reduced to 5, coo 
men. 

Mr. IIarcouht earned muc\i applause by an elaborate and 
oloqueut speech which proved absolutely nolliing. In souk* 
years tho total expendituru had incrcasod, in other years it had 
diminished, and, on tho whole, after making proper aliowance.s 
and deduoliuns, tho expenditure of 1 872 is about the samo with 
tliatof 1862. Within that interval nearly all tho conditions 
by which public e.xpcndiluro is iieces.siirily regulated have 
boon fundamentally changed. Two great European wars have 
produced a revolution in tho military o.'it^iblishmcnts of all 
countries; and at home the Government lias been required to 
uudortako functions which no‘ CS&anJy iiivolvo a corrc^ptuid- 
ing outlay. The Education i;)sti mates havo, through a policy 
which has been univer.sally apjirovcd, iiicrensed by about ;i 
million. Tho mode of providing for j)cmil and police ad- 
miniairation luts boon in many cases readjusted, and tho 
prices of all cuinirioditios liavu largely increased. It is of 
COUEBO possible that necessary additions to expenditure may 
liave been lurthev augmented by extravagance or carelessness; 
but Mr. IIaucouut’s statistics suggested no reason for expecting 
that any roduction could bo advantageously olfectcd. If he 
had examined into tho e.vpcnditure of any ono public oilice, 
and had shown a pn'mcl jhrie ca^^ of excessive expenditure, 
he would have laid a solid fouiuhition for his demand of 
inquiry. It may possibly be u-soful iVom time to timu tliat 
Committcos sliould inquire into the public expenditure ; but if 
tho lloaao of Commoiia thinks such investigations expedient, 
they ought to be repeated at regular intervals. 

No member of tho House of Commons excels ^Ir. 
llARCOuuTeidicr in capacity to acquiro special knowledge, or in 
tho industry which is indispcusable fur the purpose ; but it is 
evident that lie has not yet troubled himself to muster tho 
details of iinancc. Among the payments which he condemned 
as collectively c.xcessivu was the aunual suui which is invested 
in Terminable Awnuiiies for the reduction of tho Debt. It is 
BiiiHciently obvious that the conversion of a perpetual into a 


temporary annuity must involve a larger annual payment ; but, 
aldiough w'eJl-foiindcMl objections may be raised to the parti« 
culnr process, tho House of Commons has deliboratoly, on the 
proposal of successive Governments, adopted the system of 
comniiiUitiun. Mr. Laing, in tlie most instructive speech of 
tho debate, pointed out tlio fallacy of Mr. If.Miconnr's stote- 
ments of tho comi)arativo reduction of taxes in two different 
periods. During the intlatiou of trade in 1862 ami 1S63, and 
i at a time when tho arrears of tho Chincso war had 
: been paid off*, Mr. Gi.adstone was able to take off* a 
I large amount of fixation. A tier tho collapse of 1866 the 
I revenue was comparatively .stationary, and tho procc-ss of re- 
i duction bocatno uoccssaiLly slower. Although Mr. Lowe has 
I intimatod that there will bo no considerablo surplus iu tho 
’ ensuing year, tho Govcrnraeiit is as fully untitled to credit for 
; the payment of tlio Alabama ilamag<33 out of revenue as for 
‘ any reduction of burdens wliich miglit in other circurn- 
stjuicos have been cifectcd. if the damages hud been 
ndmiltcd and paid at tho time when, in tho opinion of the 
Geneva Tribunal, thoy were iucurred, IVlr. Glausione would 
have effected smaller reductions in 1863, and Mr. Lowj-; would 
have boon belUir able to take off' taxes in 1873. Tlio rise or 
fall of the re venue or of the surplus which may bo applied in 
relief of taxation ha .3 Ultlo connexion with niodi'.ratc or c.xcea- 
sive expcnclituro. In pro.sperou.s as in imravouraldo times-', 
waste ought to be prevented, and the public service to Ik* 
maintained in the highest state of ('tlicicnc}’. 

The abstract question w'hcther abstract Parliaraeuhiry 
resol utitiiis arc expedient is uuprolitable and barren. Mr. 
llAiicouur was onablcd to meet his critics with the triumphant 
an.swor that his .abstract resolution had produced tlie concrt:te 
result of a Select Committee. Whetliev any of llie objects 
which Mr. IJAHCOUirr proposed to himself will bo attained by 
tho appointment of the Committee or by its investigations 
'will appear hereafter. A pri\;iti! member who extorts even 
an uiiprolitablo concession i’rorn the Govcrnnienl is like a 
soldier who has captured a tl ig. The article which ho lias 
aci^uired may not bo intrinsically valuable, but it i.*i a proof of 
victory. Tho CommitUso will bo debarred from entering 
into inquiries as to tho l)(*bt and tho Givli List, llio urrny aud 
the navy. It will be difficult to exaiuine the Esliinatcs fur 
Education while a Government Bill for the alt'/raiion of the 
Education Act is pending; nor couhl nny ('oimnitrce 
aUniipt to iuterfeni with tho recent and doli berate Jcgislaiion 
of J'arliamont unt.il the results have boi ri tested by longer ex- 
perir-nce. Two or three nicmbcit; j.aluraliy congratulated tho 
House on the prospect of the Rcr\ it rs which Mr. Uarou kt 
might rLiicler the t oiiiTniltco when tlicy inquired into tho eosla 
of legal and judiciary esUd)li.sh incuts; but while tl;o Lord 
CjiAXCLLLoifs Bill for tho reorgan iziilion of ali tbv» Superior 
Courts is pending it would bo ab&iud to examine in detail 
a head of expcnflituro which must necc3*)arily !»e affected by 
Uio measure. Mr. TlAr.(:oi;i:T han sometimes proposed llio 
suppression of the office of Rovi'^ing Barrister; but ilie Com- 
initteo will searcely inquire iiito ibo evil of a sy.stem which 
by aiiothcr Bill the Ariouxi Y-Ui m'.iiat. proposes to remodel. 
If the inquiry is contineil to the tialf a>Kl salaries of tho Civil 
I>ervice in general, it is not j>robablo that any leiisiblc v«- 
duction.s will bo discovered. 'Miu opposite coaclubioa that 
some public servants aro mulerj) lid might possibly have rc- 
cumineiidcd itself to the Comuiitlee, if Mr. Glao.stone had 
not providently limited their functions to the means of 
reducing the expenditure. Po.'i.ibly it may occur to the Civil 
Servaiit.*j thonwelvca that a body which may perhaps hold that 
they receive loo much ought al,-. j to have been authorised to 
inquire whether they receive too lilllc. On tho whole, Uicro 
can be little doubt tliat the only ol'jcct of the Coimnittco is to 
tighten tho bonds of official da^ciplino by conferring some 
adilitional power on tho Treiwury. Mr. IIarcouut is fully 
entitled to erect his tropliy, but thespoiU witli w'hicli he will 
be decorated arc likely to bo rather oi-naincntal tlian costly or 
saloablu. 


HUSH UNIVJiR«iry EDUCATION. 

T he defects of tho Irisli University Bill spring directly 
out of one of its principal merits. It recognizes that a 
main function of a University is to teach ; that a University 
which only examines students who havo been taught by 
others may be a highly useful institution, but is still some- 
thing less than a University. In Ireland, however, tho foun- 
dation of a new teaching University is surrounded with special 
difficulties. Mr. Fawcett and his friends will probably object 
tliat there is no need to found a new University. Tho exist- 
ing University of Dublin is, they will say, suiBcient when 
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oaco tents have boon nboUoliod tO fulQl WOJ UWflll pUrpOBfi* 
Tho anBwer to this is, tlmt whatever other purposes (he 
existing University may serve, it will not serve the only pur« 
pose for which legislation is really required. An Irish 
university Dill which did not aim at enabling Homan 
Catholics to obtain the benefit of a University education 
wouhl bo as appropriate as tho Irish Land Bill would have 
been if it had mode no change in the position of tho tenant 
iarnicr. As it Is, Homan Catholics cannot obtain a University 
degree for their sons without giving up what they consider 
the advantage of an education associated with their own reli- 
gion. Those who regard Mr. Fawcett's Bill as an adequate 
settlement of the question must bo prepared to maintain 
either that this is not a grievance or that it docs not exist in 
Ireland. In the first case they difler from the Government on 
a question of principle ; in the second case they differ from 
the Govcmoicut on a question of fact. On the assumption 
therefore that tliis is a grievance if it exists, and that it docs 
exist in Ireland, some reconstitution of the Irish Universi^ 
ay stem is indispeusable. On tho assumption that a merely 
‘examining Umvorsity cannot give a complete University 
education, provision for teaching must be an element in the 
reconstruction. Tho special difficulties of the situation must 
bo faced, not passed over. The fact that there arc now two 
■ Universities in Dublin, and the |icculiar constitution of one 
of them, create one of tliese difficulties. It would be im- 
possible to add a tiiird University, and it is not easy, in 
remodelling one or both of tlie two already in being, to Ignore 
tlie peculiar features which characterize the younger of them. 
The Queen's University is compoac<l of colleges geographically 
separate. To an examining University this is no incovcnieiicc, 
but to a teaching University it is a very great inconventcnco. 
If tho lectures given by tlio University Professors are worth 
anything, students who have not had tho op^iortunity of 
attending thorn will bo at a disadvantage as compared with 
students who have made good use of that opportunity. 
It 'vill appear to some persons that if so large a deduction has 
to be made froxn the value of the new University, regarded as 
:i teaching body, it may bo os well to reduce it to tho level of 
an Kxauiining Board. But, beside all tho educational objec- 
tions to which this solution is open, there is a political objec- 
tion which might be fatal to the prospects of the Bill. All 
the endowments of the two Queen's Colleges and the greater 
{)art of tho eudowmonta of Trinity College are to be left tm- 
touched, and none of these can be of any boneiit to tho clsiss 
of Homau Catholics for whose case Parliatueut is asked to make 
provision. If the University of Dublin were made a mere 
Examining Board, while the Homan Catliolic colleges wore ex- 
cluded from endowment on tlie score of tlieir denominational 
character, the Homan Catholics might complain that they ha^i i 
no share, direct or indirect, in the money sjient on tlio higher 
education in a country in which they constitute three-fourths 
of the population. The only way in which any such share 
cun be extended to them is by the foundation of professorships 
from whidi no Homan Catholic need bo excluded by religious 
scruples. That in tho latest as in the earliest form of the Bill 
tho new University will contain a teaching element may, we 
tliink, bo safely predicted. 

It follows from this that tho difficulty about tho geo- 
graphical diffusion of the colleges must either bo submitted 
to or be met by the concentration of the Queen's Colleges. 
Unless tlicro is some unknown obstacle in Uie way of this 
latter course, it would decidedly bo tho preferable alternative. 
According to this plan tho endowments in arts belonging to the 
Queen’s Colleges at Bel&st and Cork would be transferred to 
a new Queen's College at Dublin, the provincial colleges being 
retained, if it were thought expedient, us professional schools. 
The objection in the way of this arrangement would bo that 
it would make University education more costly. At present 
in tlio two largest of Uie provincial cities of Ireland a student 
can obtain a degree without leaving his home, whereas the 
proposed transfer of tho colleges would make it necessary for 
every student to reside in Dublin during tho academical 
yoiir. ^ No doubt tho cheapening of University education 
is in itself a good thing, but it must not involve a de- 
terioration of tho article supplied. It is very questionable 
whether the system of local colleges, having no relation to tlie 
University beyond that of supplying students for its 
examinations and ^didates for its emoluments, does not 
in Volvo Buch a deterioration. It may bo said that, as atten- 
dee at 1 rofesBors’ lectures is to be voluntary, it will matter 
^ little whctlmr a student passes his University life in Dublin or 
out of It. put, wherever tho lectures are worth attending, they 
Will, at all events 111 those subjects which enter into Uie 
Umvorsity e^inatioiw, be suw At Oxford 

and Cambridge it has been found that, even in subjects which 


lid (Ritffido the ordinary course of XJmvemty studies, a com- 
petent teacher has rarely any difficulty in getting^ a class 
togetlier. Noif docs tho esHeuco of University training lie 
exclusively in the lectures. Much of it is in tho air, iu tho life 
the students lead, in the atmosphere of discussion they breathe, 
in Uie constant intellectual friction to which they are sub- 
jected. A student reading for Lis degree at Cork or 
Belfast, and mixing only with men whose antecedents 
and prejudices ruu for the most part in Uie same local 
groove with his own, will bo altogeUier outside thif 
subUo influence. Putting theso two losses together, they 
amount to a very serious deduction from tho value of 
a Universi ty education. Tho class of students for whom Uie 
ability to live at home while keeping terms for their degiee 
is especially intended arc tho class which will bo chiefly 
attracted by the bursaries and exhibitions to be alUiched to 
the now University. If necessary, those might be increased 
in numW, ami even in value. It is mucli bettor to enable 
students by judicious endowments to get a really good educa- 
tion than to enable them to get an inferior education with- 
out endowments. If tho Presbyterians wish to maintain a 
College of their own in the University, there would not bo 
much difficulty in moving the Magee College to Dublin; 
and tho Homan Catholic institution at Carlow, which is 
expected to put in a claim to bo Included in tho acliedule of 
collies, might bo morgod in the college at present known as 
tho Catholic Univendty. Looking at the question from a 
merely denoTninatiouol point of view, it would certainly bo 
wise K>r tho Homan Catholics to concentrate oil their strength in 
improving to tho utmost a college which will have to contend 
in the University arena wiUi Uio wealth, she experience, and 
tho traditions of Trinity. 

The two clauses relating to religion are the nth, which 
empowers tho Council te punish teachers or examiners 
who, when in dischargo of their functions as University 
officers, give wilful olFcnco to the religious oonvictious of 
any members of the University; and the 12th, which pro- 
hibits the University Council from appointing Professors or 
Teachers in Theology, Modern History, or Moral and Mental 
Philosophy. To tho former clause it has been objected that 
there is no subject of human interest which may not give 
occasion to a teaser to offend somo i^der coKKsicnco, and 
consequently that no teacher of any morit will consent (0 
%vork under such restrictions. This view of the case involves, 
as it seems to us, an exaggerated view of the theological 
thorniness of University studies. No doubt ancient history 
or physical science may bo so treated as to give very grovo 
offence even to consciences which are not especially tender, 
bu^ ill so far os they are so treated, tho offence will usually 
bo found to lie in tho extension of tho teacher's views 
to subjects lying outside his proper sphere. A Professor 
of Geology docs not give offence to the oonscienco of a 
believer iu tlie Mosaic account of the Creation by setting out 
tho evidence in favour of assigning a very high antiquity 
to man, or by stating his own belief iu its conclusive- 
ncss. But bo would bo justly reprimanded under tlie iitli 
Section if he made this an excuse for telling his class 
that tho Book of Genesis is a forgery or a fiction. No doubt, 
if the I2tli Clause were away, tho 1 ith Clause would bo very 
hard 10 work. It would require a delicacy of handling almost 
supcTliuman toonsure that&e treatment of moral and metital 
philosophy should uevor give offence to scrupulous persons 
of a different religion from that of the Professor. But, with 
this subject excluded, the difficulty of avoiding offenco 
is much diminished. It must be remembered also that tho 
offence is to be wilful, and that, even where it lias been given, 
a mixed and highly representative Council will have to decide 
whether it was wilfully given. Tliis seems to bo oJ* itself ^ 
some security against tlio clause being perverted to close a 
teacher's moutli os regards tlio unfettered exposition of his 
own subject. 

Tho exclusion of Philosophy and Modem History from die 
subjects taught by the University is open to more ohjectiun. 

It will, it is said, lower the value of Dublin honours by 
tlio side of those of tho English Universities, and it br.'uids 
tho University course with an obvious note of incomplctcnoss. 

It is important, however, not to overrate tho impurtanco of u 
flaw the existence of which cannot bo denied, in tlic first 
place, an education in ancient and modem hinguagcs and his- 
tory, in ancient iilstory, in mathematics pure and mixed, and 
in naturaF science, will embrace all that is even now iuipiirtcd 
to tho most cmiiierit Cambridge men. It is true that, m tijo 
latter case, tliere is a Moral Science Tripos for those u ho wisJi 
to be examined in philosophy. But Senior Wranglers and 
Senior Classics are still held both in tho University and iu 
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the \ror)(l outeide to bo t!io mont genuine and distinctive pro* 
ducts oi’ l^anibridgo training, and as regards botli of Uiem 
Dublin vf/iU bo I’reo to turn out tho same or l)ettcr. In the 
second pincc, tho excluded subjects aro excluded only from 
University tciioliingj nut fl^m wlUgg tvaulaug. Trimtjr 
Ooliegc, tho tiut'cn’s Colley — should one be sot up in Dublin, 
inetoad of those now existing in the provinces — and the 
denominational collogea will all bo at liberty to tench pliilo- 
ijojjJiy in iliiiir Bcvcral fashions, and in this way there niay 
<‘Vontually be as healthy a rivalry in philosophical opinion as 
«’an ]«)ssii)ly bo desired. Readers of the JDubUn JCcview, for 
rxftinjdc, will not need to be told how valuable u controversy 
i»n first principles iniglll be looked for if Air. AIill were to bo 
tenchcr of philosophy in Trinity College .and Air. “W. (i. 
AVann in the Koinrin ("atholic College. It is a inl«tako, 
we believe, to suppose that all Roman Catholics object to 
jihilosopliical discussion, or to their sons knowing that iheru 
are philosophers who dGiiy tho freedom of the will, or w'lio 
inaintiiin that lln re is no essential difFcrcnco between thought 
;ind digosrioii. AVh.*it they do ol>jcct to is the sending 
forth of these tlieorics witli tho iinprinjaUu* of ii IJaiversity 
on thi'in. In ficl, ihoir jiOsitioa is pretty well identical with 
that of Protijslfiiits ulm do not obj^’ct to their poii.s knowing 
that the Poi'i: is 1 n‘M by many persons to l)c inf.dlible, but 
mig!it not Cnire to Pciirl thctn^io Jecturoa in which tlie truth of 
ihtj doctrine would bo assumed or mainfaiiied l)y the Pro- 
fl»ssi)r. This class of .scriipli.-s might perhaps be met by the 
< X[){-diont of (1 double ('iiuir of Pliiloaophy, which we «iig- 
gestt'd last week. Aa regards Modern History, we arc not 
without hope that it may be found p('ssibIo to reoon.sidcr tho 
<h'cn!o of oxolusion. J>ut, in considering tiiis and every 
other provision, iiic jaiint to b(! steadily borne in mind is 
that llio Bill ilwes Hot pr<)fess to bo iu*. idi-ally perfect Jiu*aturc, 
svud th.at tho true U*.st of any criticb.ni to which it Jiiay 
])c subji cit’d will he tho ability of the criuc to auirgost any- 
thing better Jii.iptcil to the peculiar circumr.tam’e<i which it 
io dcaignod to iiijv.t. 


TIU: EM) (U' THE COMMITTJCE Oh" TmUTV. 

a 1 fill (Jbmnnth'e of Thirty have from firsu • • lad been 
. cnnaistcfttly inconsi itent. If their one pnipo:>o in life 
had been to fais^ify j>ublic cxjic cUlion, tlu?y could not have 
achieved this end more completely. ’.I'hey liave been lioTUs 
when everybody t ’nought they were going to l>e mod lamb- 
like. They have bev *' lombs when tliey were supposed to 
jmvo pledge' I themselves irrevocably to play the part of lions. 
Jamsi. week their ohiuwj^es of character ficemed tn have come to 
..n nh.'Holuta end, 'i'iicy hud disons^^ed and voted upon ail the 
subj'Tts submitted to them, and they h:ul imtrusted tho Duke 
ot PiC.ooLiK with the task <»f embodying their cfiuclu8ion.s in a 
iinal Uopurt. In tho ordinary coiir.-:© of busiuo.ss the adoption of 
this Report would hiivo heou a mere process of course. l*artics 
in ilio t'otntnittee were not so eqailly balanced as to leavcj ,a 
chance that the death or defection of u pinglo monibor miglii 
eoiiVf‘rt tljc mitifiriLy into a majority. Two- thirds or so of 
flic C’ommittfro had held together witli .admirable unanimity 
through ‘ nil tho clianging acenc.s of the Coinmiltce’a JiJb, 
.and ihvj majority which laid told the Duke of lJuor.Lu; 
wh'jt to s;iy iu his Report, w'as tiie sanie majority that 
would liiivo to give it tho .*=cal of formal acceptance as 
soon us he li.ad said what ho had heen told. ‘ 'I’ho posi- 
tion wliich the Coniniiitee soemed at lengtli to have 
token U|i w.as Mi1li*;i('uLly int(jlligil)lc. They had ah.andoncd 
the attempt to silence M. TuiEfiS. Jt was plain that AI. 
Tlftnns did net mean to he silcMiecd, and the Oi)inmitico Ii.ad 
probably ascertained that cjn this point nt all events he would 
have n majority in the Assembly with him. railing iu their 
first design, they had determined to resist nt nil luiz;irda tho 
attempt of the Guve.rnment to make lliein instrumental in 
giving form nnd permauende to tho Republic, They 
had rofuBod to recommend tho A.ssciDblj either to 
create a Second Chamber, or to pas.s an electoral law, 
or to provide lor tho contimmnee of tho Executive power 
lifter itH own dissolution. If the Assembly wa.s to nndcr- 
tako those tasks, it would have to do so under tho 
direct iniluenoe of Al. Tuiehs. The Bills would bo 
Govemiuent Bills, and in all cfisential respects they would bo 
the more expression c^tlie Piiksuiknt's tvisho-s. The Comniitteo 
were not willing to expose tho Assembly to this trial. They 
preferred to keep tlie work of legislation in their own hands. 
Accordingly the rosolntion at last voted provided that tho (ir»t 
two points should ha referred to thorn for furtlicr considera- 
tion, and that tho last point sliould bo put aside altogether. 
The Committee would by and by sot to work upon a fiteeood 


Chamber^ and when the Electoral Bill had been prepared they 
would consider whether it met i^eir views. As to tho con- 
tinuance of tho Executive jpower, tliey would have none of it. 

It was not easy to say precisely t^o should have the manage* 
mmii of t\i(t clcctlona, but tboy found xie difficulty in settling 

that AI. TiiiKtts should not have it. 

AI. Dl’faure’s proposal was thereupon rejectoil, and a 
seritiB of resolutions embodying these conclu^ons was banded 
to the Dulio of Broolif. as the materials from which to con- 
struct his Jvcj)ort. By Monday last the Duke had got Uirough 
his ivork, ami the Roj)ort was read to tho Committee. With 
.Mome forebodings, it may be, of what was to come later in 
w’celc, the Session w^as declared secret; but the 7'wies' Corre- 
spon<i«*iit, who usually knows what tho Right knows, has told 
IIS that, though mild in form, tlio Report hrmly maintained 
the conclusions of tho Comniittoe. On Tuesday morning the 
J Report was coinniuiiicaicd to the Prfsidkkt. In tho coiu'se of 
the day a Council of Alinistera was held to consider its 
terms, anil later in tho aileriioon the Duke of Bboglie had an. 
interview with M, Tuieks. On AVednesday morning the Duke 
of Brooi.if. appeared boforo thoC'ommittoo a changed man, and, ' 
which is more wondorJiil, found that be had to deal with 
changed men. Tho discussion turned upon tho possibility of 
coining to All .agreement with tlio Government on tho btisis 
of a new Report upon M. Dui aurk’s jiroposals. It soon 
appr.'iriid tliat, the will not being wanting, tho way would not 
he wanting, A fivsh Ibport was cunstructod at a moment's 
notice and Hp.nl to AI. Ditaui.t, who laid itbofoi'o tho Council 
of Ministt^rs. it docs not appear what tlio contents of this 
Report wero, but llnw were such as to cnconmgo tho Govern- 
incnt to suggest further niodilicatioiis, wliich wore accepted by 
the C<muiiitleo the Bame afternoon. In iinal shape tlie 
Report is in subht'uico AI. Defacjie's rejoclcd proposal over 
iigaiii. Thu Aa’arnibly is rccoinmi nded to dcolaro tlmt it will 
not sop.*initc until it has provided for the organization nnd 
working of a Second Cliaiiiber, for a new electoral law, and 
jnr Iho traiismi.^-sion of powers, while the <4ovornment is made 
to promise to [)r«‘seiit laws iu conformity with this declaration. 
There is no i race ofoompromiso here. It i.s an absolute and un- 
conditional surrender, 'fhe (Tovernniontasks the* Committee to 
:ido|)t .a certain ici'oinrm ndation. Tlio Comnutt/u‘, after full 
! •j'eliato, refuse to .adojit it, and priicood to ailojit ,a difFortiiit one. 

: done tiiis, they next ask tlie Government whother 

: tiuro is no lucan.s of coming to an a.gMjcmcnt with them. 

! 'fJie (hivcnuiient answer, Acs, hy throwing over your own 
! proposril, and sub.Atituting ours Ibr it. NVhereiipon the Com - 
iiiitteo do us tliey are bidden. 

ll is very much easier to dcKcribo this singular proceeding 
th:iii to cxpl’iiii it. The cxplaiiati(>ii which scoms to bo most 
generally iie^ opttd connects it with tho iailuro of tho recent 
iiticnqa to bring about a fusion. According to this theory, tlic 
liight ttt the moment cf tUoir parting company with AI. 
T’jhkiis were Bangui lie .as to their clianco.s of being able soon 
to ilo without him. jf tho Count of Paris could bo got to 
pay a visit to the Coimt i.»f (/iiA.vuoni), Jioyalty would ho look- 
ing u}> in the niarkcf . The 1 icgitiiuists nnd the Orlcanists would 
pull together in tho Afocinbly; the Conservative majority 
would become iiomogcnoou.s ; ail good men ivould rally round 
a rcstoriiiloii in whicli tlie old Bourrom wino w*ould be 
poured once more into ;i new constitution.*!! bottle ; and the 
wounds of l*'rance ivould be healed. AV ith eucli prospects 
ns ihoHo bolbre tlicm, it w'os not in human nature that 
thiy should think it worth while to keep AI. TillERS iu 
good humour. But between the preparation of the 
Uc[)ort and its final adoption came tho nows that 
the fusion had again come to nothing. The Count of 
CiiAMAoUD and the Count of Paris were as ihr apart as ever. 
Mo lung as the heads of the rival branches caunot find a 
middiu term upon which to agree, their followers must not be 
more ingenious. They are bound to go on weakening one 
anotlier until such time as their respective chiefs give tho 
signal fjr laying down their arms. In this way AI. Triisits 
became again indispensable. With a fusion, the Alonarcbists 
would have substitutes ready in the event of his throwing up 
his office. Tlie Count of Cuamdord would take tho part of 
Con;>iitutional King which has been rejected by the petit 
bourffeotSf and the Duke of Audiffret Pasquier would 
be ready to servo as First Aliuiater. But without a fosion 
M. Thiers was plainly mMtcr of tho ^ field. Hio in- 
fiuences which havo made him supreme in the Assembly, 
and still more in the country, from the day that peace Was . 
rignod would still be iu full Ibrce. In that caso there was ^ 
nothing to be done except to make their peace with him once 
more, and so very disagreeable a dose could not be swallowed 
too quickly. If this is the true account of the matteri some 
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more prowntablo excuse will have to be invented by the time Tlie (Government hiid no elioiee in deciding on the prose* 


that the Iteport of the Committoo ia laid heforo the Aasu^mbly. catJo^m after till! juJgiriitQt <m tho clci'Uou * 

Thfl form U’hicll this will bilco will probably bo that, in oonstitutional assuoiptioii that juries will give verdicts m 

tho itilet'view iKstwoen the Duke of BitooLiKmid tho Puesioknt, Jvccordance with dio evidence ; and thoro could b« no doubt 
the liitter gave micli satislactory assuninccs ae to the manner that, unless Justice Keoou had been altogether mistal^f 


hi which ho proposed to carry on the Government, that the 
hostiliw of the Onnmiltec ivtui been disarmed. Their paramount | 
desire had been to obtain sotno S(‘curity for the maintenance 
of (Conservative principlon. Tl)(*y had in tho first instance 
eiuleavonrcd to arrive at this by keeping as much power as 
possibhj ill tho liands of the Assembly. With this view they 


grave oil'cneeH had 1 >een eommilted. 'I'he result of tho triala 
was probably furoseen from tiie but the Governmeut 

could Fcarcely have ilccliiicd to prosecute on tho ground that 
justice waa umittaiuable in Ireland. The tiials might, os (ho 
result I'.as shown, as well have been held in (Galway, where 
jKime of the jurors would probably have been accomplicos in 


Juid rejected the proposal of tlio Govornineiit to take die riot and intimidaiiou. Tho Irish Court of (jiioen's Beudi 
iniliativo in constitutional legislution, and had recoin inemled held, noiwithstanding the arguiininta of tJjo defendants’ counsel, 
that any projects of the kind should be submitted Ui the iJmtu local trial would be too absunl ; and, by removing the 


that any projects of the kind should be submitted Ui the 
C'omuiittco for oonsidcration. M. Tiiaius’s frank assurance 
of the substantial identity of his views and Tvishes with those 
of tlio (.'ommittoe had at the cloventli hour worke<l a change 
. in their plan. They became Biiddcnly convinced tliat the 
<'on!?ervative party h.ad nothing to fear from him, and thi‘y 
had con3»MpuTitJy given up all tliouglit of tying hia lianils. 
It is conceivable of course that tliis may bo tlio reul e-vplana- 
tion of wliut has ha})pencd. But, considering how wide a gulf 
has Oa' late .^ojiarated the Puesioknt from tlio Riglit, it seems 
all but impossible that any genuine rc^coiicIliatioTi cun have 
been ofiected betyreeu tiicm. That M. TniEns was coucili' 
abory aad diplomatic may readily he believed. That the 
Oomiiiiltoe, wPieii they found thcmsGlves really pledged to a 
stand -up tight with the PjcK.sirjr.NT, took fright at their own 
boUlncsH, may readily bo believed. Out of these eUmonts 
it may not huvo boen dliU(!ult to deviso a colourable pretext 
for surrender. This commonplace hypothesh may perhaps 
conic nearer the truth tlian tlio theories wiiich assign the 
collapse of tlio Couiinittco cither to despair at the failure 
of the fusion, or to a late conviction of the soundiiesa of 
M. Triir.as’s policy. 


umt M local rnai would ne too ahsuni; ntiu, by removing tnu 
coses to Dublin, they furuisbctl the (Jrown and Ihn defondunta 
with* the only chunco of a fair irifd which it was in their 
power to secure. Tlie Cuikf Justice appears to have done 
his utmost to confine tho nttention of the jury to the 
cvidcnco; and the ArrouNEY-IjiKNEiiAi. and Irkiijeaut 
Au.MsruoNd liavo not shrunk from discliarging their duty. 
Tlio advocate who is charged with the vindication of order 
and cdectoraL freotlom must be preparod m Ireland to en- 
counter forensic ribaldry and ibsiilt. Mr. lii:uON woitld 
liavo incurred a grave rc.sponsibility if his invective against 
iSorjcaiiC AtiK&TiiONG had excited the howling mob around tho 
court to acts of violence. Al'fcr the verdicts which have beea 
delivered, tho (icveniment wdll probably abandon the re- 
maiiiiiig prosecutions, ffo one is hound to |>erfonii impossi- 
bilities, and there is evidoutiy no hope that tho Galway . 
delinquents will be brought to justioo. At future electiona 
the Ballot, though it may perhaps confirm and oxtond the 
power of tho priests, will in boino degree roscuo independent 
voters from personal danger. Clerical agitators will still rave 
and curse from tlic;ir altais, and some of dieir disoiples will 
yield to spiritual lutiinldation, but it is iiiipoasible to deter- 
mine how far the fear of temporal conser^ucnccs is combined 
with religious submission. Tho Irishman who only half 


THE GALWAY PRO.SKt.TJTIOXS. ! believes that his priest can consign him to eternal perditiou 

r (Galwav pro&ecutions luive endu’d, as might have been s .'in honc.^t vole is iullj' aware that, if he dclies the 

. 1 . in tho acc|iiittal or escape of all tlio defendants, j ^breat, ho is in danger ol more practical molcsta,^on. 

'I'host* who are anxious to form an opinion on the eondnet of In one cjisc t)io jury seems to Imvo been justified by tho 
tho inculpated prit'sta aii<i pndatfjs aro at lilierty to c!h(K>so I evidence in :icqi;.itting a detendaiit. The lauguiigo attributed 
among tintjo \< rdic.ts bucccsnivcly delivored by as many I to Bishop X)t'G<iAK was only proved by u sitiglo wilncts, 
diil'ercnt tribnnnla. The Judge who was entrusted with tho duty | who had, unluckily for hiiuscit^ jin jest or earnest at one 
c/f inve stigating the validity (*f tlio Galway election nnscnited ; ttmo huiipcrcd with the Fonion conspinicy. Ic is easy, 
the sitting mcnilicr on proof siitisfactory to hb mind that some I oven without the aid of the newspaper reports, to ap- 
o* Jio Uuaian C'utliolic bishops .auvl clergy had practised t!ie ! preciato iho opportunity which was ottered to Mr. Butt of 
most open ruul bhamch> 3 H intimidation, in some iiustances the displaying his faculty of sarcasm, of abuse, ami of virtuous 
pvicbts had even been pre.scut w lien uetuiil violonccMvasolforf'd indignation. The witness declared that the Bishop had*. 
to buppoitcrs of the candidato whom they li ad dirapproved; .uttered an anathema on any elector who should disol^y^tlie 
and the Judge satislicd himself tiiat both priusla and bishops injunctions of himself and his cloi^y. Li spiritual juns- 
h:wl in numerous cases tbre^atenod with spiritual penalties any prudence an anathema closely resembles tlio prfvmunir$ of old 
elector who might resist their dictation. It wivs unfortunate English law, os a penalty wliicli is rather vaguely apprehended 
that Justice Keouii's indignation was too eloquently expressed ; tliau distinctly understood, Thoro is no doubt that, if spiritual* 
but even his inostnnHcrnpulous assailants have never venturod intimidation is forbidden by law, biabnj>s and priests have no 
to dispute the aubstantird juslice of his docision. Dublin right to anathematize political opponents. Tho defoudimt 
juries have now declined to convict aomo of those who w'ere pi-oduced ten witnesses who swore tlmt the word auaihenm 
denounced by the Judge as tho grossest oireiulors: and a had never been said; and although Uieir evidence was open 
Jvoman Catholic bishop has been acquitted. If the balance to Sorjeaut ^kiDESTRONu's remark that it hod not been 
of authority ns to tho evidence were equnl^ it would given on tho inquiry at (jialway, it can scarcely bo said tliac 
porbaps be inclined in favour of tho earlier decision by tho where a doubt must be allo\ved in favour of an accused person 
infoimnl judgment of a voliintecr Court of Appeal. The Dublin the jury were bound to prefer one witness to ten. Ueretical 
rubble fniuiicolly applauded the deiendanis, not because friends of rational liberty may perhaps find some consolation 
they regarded them as innocent, but because they hulieved them in the rcllcctioii tliat ait Irish Uomau Catholic Bishop repu- 
te Imvo prostituted their spiritual irifluonve to » factious diates the tise of mcuacing language, and UiLea issue rather on 
purpose. One of them, in an address to tlio mob, instead of the facta of the case than on his own spiritual privileges, in 
repudiating tho infamous language of avIucU ho liad been the other trials tho counsel for the delenco endeavoured to 
accused, boasted that his conduct had been perfectly legiti- perplex tho jury by tho casuisUcal argument that tho clergy 
male, and that on any future occasion he would adopt tiio are justified in advising their flocks on the discharge of :« 
same course. There can be little doubt that ho will keep a moral duty. It is allowable to warn a man that lie is walking 
prjomise which may bo performed without the smallest along a path which ends in a precipice ; and If tlic coiisc- 
danger as a set-ott: against the popularity which will be in- quence of voting for Captain Toekcu was eternal perdition, 
oiirred by a broach of the law. It is impossible to puni^ u conscientious priest could hardly shrink from the duty of 


among tintjo \< riliv.ts suveesnivcly dcTivored by as many 
dilforcnt Iribunnla. Thn Judge who was ontnistod with tho duty 
c/f invf.‘'ti‘.:ating tho validity <»f tlio (ralway election nnscnited 
tlio flitting menilier ou proof siitiafactory to hb mind that some 
o* Jio Uuniiin C'utliolic biwhops .anvl clergy had practised t!ie 
most open ami bhamch'^H intimidation, in some iiustancea the | 
pvic?)t 3 had even been pre.scnt w lien actual violence w'asolfoif'd i 
to buppoitcrs of the candidate whom they liad dirajiproved ; : 
and the Judge Batifllicd himself tliat both priests and bishops 
h:wl in numerous cases tbre.atfuod with spiritual penalties any 
elector who might resist their dictation. It wivs unfortunate 
that Justice KEotaii's indignation was too eloquently expressed ; 
but even his most unHcrnpulous assailants have never venturod 
to dispute the aubfltantird justice of his docision. Dublin 
jurios have now declined to convict aomo of those who w'ere 
denounced by the Judge as the grossest oilendoTa: and a 
Jvoman Catholic bishop has been acquitted. If tho balance 
of authority ns to tho evidence wore equal, it would 
porbaps be inclined in favour of tho earlier decision by the 
infoimnl judgment of a volunteer Court of Appeal. The Dublin 
rubblo fniuiicolly applauded the defendants, not because 
they regarded them as innocent, but because they hulioved them 
to have prostituted their spiritual influonve to a ttuitious 
purpose. One of them, in an address to tlio mob, instead of 
repudiating tho infamous languago of AvhicU ho had been 
accused, boasted that his conduct had been perfectly legiti- 
mate, and that on any future occasion he would adopt tho 
same course. There can be little doubt that ho will keep a 
promise which may bo performed without the sinallcat 
danger as a set-ott: against the popularity which will be in- 
curred by a broach of the law. It is impossible to puni^ 


turbulent Irish priests oxcept by prosecuting . them before indicating the foiriuidable danger. The ansa'cr to the urgii- 
and the recent e^Eperiment is ngtossuriug. If ment is simply that a sceptical Legislature has distinctly 
infiaiible personages were bemd to 1)0 ccuisistent, the Tope, in lorhidden Uie practiuo of intimidation, without regard to 
his piniodical oeinminatioos of Libeiala and opponents of the possible dictates of religious duty. Tho jur}' was impa- 
a^ority, would perhajM a word of censure for priests of nellw to try the facts according to tho law ; but jurie.**, 
1)18 own communion who. rival in lawkss violence tlie moat and espeicially Iriidi juries, take a liberal view of their 
traubloaomo de m ogo g ^Si In one of his speeches Mr. functions. In die eosa o^ Dr. Duggan^ Mr. Burr and Mr. 

Butt reprM^ea^UolrotQ||^^( toying the priests before Uxkox had the simpler twk of vitupemting the witness for 
a (jowt or iDStesa ok leaving them to the jurisdiction, the prosecutioiii and of endeavouring to satisfy tho jury that 
of raeir eocienmioia * Is wb^d be ee rseiKmable to their client had not used the words which they would perhaps 

refer a traveller who hud been rtbbsid by a highwayman to in other eicoumstanoes have justified, 
the discinbiuiry powm of meeep||ia of the bond. The suppmlStme of Home Eule or seperetioii axe io tiie habit 
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of coiij plaining that under the Imperial Government the aiFairs 
of Ireland are administered according to English doctrines 
under JOiiglish institutions. It must bo admitted that a national 
.system uliich is founded on ccrUun traditional assumptions 
opcTUtes strangely on a dissimilar community. Irish cleutioiis 

and Irisli jiuliliutl liMs by jury place tt heavy etruiu uu 

jiopuhir institutions. It is an anomaly that a set of factious 
priests should have the power of electing ii member of 
rurliainciit; but among the rights of the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom is tl» liberty of follow'ing the most mis- 
rliiovoiis guidance. The Komau. Catholic clergy, who in every 
other Euioj)eaii country are the advocates of uUsolute govern- 
ment, perhaps display a want of foresight when tliey becomo 
Icjidf ra of a disaiffectcd and revolutionary rabble. It is at least 
possible lliat Irishmen may in course of time direct against 
their ecclesiastical rulers the ssitnc spirit of antagoni.srn which 
they hnvt* leurued to cultivate to lawful temporal authority. 
In the United States, where tlicro arc no landlords to de- 
nounce, the Irihli llotnan Catholic ollcn regards the instruclioiia 
of his priest with dangerous indliference. Kcbcliious or 
mutinous habits of mind arc not iavouiublc to the inaintcuance 
of abject intellectual subinishion. 'riie moat plausible dcfcnt'c 
which has been suggested fot the (ialway dcnunciaLions is the 
probable .staUunent that the clertors voted in accordance with 
their own wishes, although they were urged to the poll by throats 
of spiritual penalties. The time may conic wlieu the priests 
will be on the iebs popular side ; and then they Avill perhaps 
find that the nmlcoutcnts whom they have encouraged and 
stimulated will have courage to look an anathema in tiio face. 
For the present the Galway priests have obtained a kind of 
triumpli ; imd they (Miro little for the remote public opinion 
which they defy. Air. Butt also and his colleague have 
obtained a serie.s of easy victories ; they find their reward 
in the applaubc of a disairectc<l multitude. It Avill be useless 
to furnish them with liilditional opportunities of per.sm 4 ding 
willing juriea. 


JUniRS. 

T he -Jut)^ Bill is one of those odd projects of legislation 
which almost tempt uno to a momentary belief in the 
doctrines of astri logy. It would seoin as if their existence 
could be nccoutitcd for only by the influence of aonio fatal 
planet which overpowtroeb reason, commoji and even 
seir-int(*rcst, nnd compelled tlioao who were under its baneful 
directiciu to indulge in all sorts of incompreheiiMblo and 
IboJish freaks. There ore some practical grievances con- 
nected with the jury system wliich ought to be remedied, 
and nothing could be easier than to put an end to them. But 
under pretext of doing this tlie Government wantonly seizes 
the opportunity of tuniiiig every thing topsy-turvy, and of 
proposing a general revolution of the existing system. The 
nearest approach to the Juriea Bill as sketched out by the 
Atto«ki-V-Gf.nerai. would be a measure providing that 
hencelbriii all tlm Buowns should be called Smiths and all 
the Smit'iis Buowx.s, just for the fun of the thing, .and 
by way of relieving the monotony of existence. Nobwly 
asks for such a Bill; nobody wants it; nobody likes it; it 
is about as certain us anything can be that it will never bo 
passed; and assuredly no credit will be gained by an attempt 
to pass it. Short cuts are proverbially treacherous, and the 
House of Commons would certainly have saved l)oth time 
and trouble herenfler if, on the second reading of this extra- 
ordinary Bill, it had applied itself in earnest to a discussion 
of the principle or principles on which it is supposed to be 
founded. IJuibrtUDatoly the House of Commons has of lato 
years shown an increasing disposition to wander from the 
good old rule on this point. Bills aro frequently read a second 
time projomfly and then there is either a debate ongoing into 
Gommitteo which might just as well have been taken at the 
previous and pro|)or stage, or discussions on principle break out 
in Committee and lead to groat confusion and waste of time. 
When the principle of a Bill has been thoroughly threshed 
out and settledi the details, or at least the gi*ca«er part of 
themi arc practically settled too, and may almost be left to take 
oar#4>fHtiiemMlve8. In any case the issues to be disposed of 
in ^mmittee are simplified and narrowed, and some guarantee 
is provided for the oonaistency of the measure. No doubt 
thqre is sometimes a, difficulty in determining exactly what is 
the principle of a Bill. In the present instance tho proamble 
sets fortli that it is expedient to censoJidate and amend 
the laws relating to jurors and juries;, but this can hardly 
bo considered a principle. The principle of the Bill relates 
raflicr to the luanucr or direction of the aniendmetit 
which x t:; be undertaken: and on tiiis point ihc House 


of Commons wouhl soem for the prosent to bo lost in 
a fog. Tho AnnitxEY-GKNEKAL hns put before tho IIouso 
tho iUll of hist Session us amended by tho Select Com- 
mittee to whioli it was referred ; but bo intends to pro- 
pose some important alterations in it. It would have 
bVUn more nattiml afi.l <uinvcnIont if ho had at once pro- 
duced his own dniit of tho Bill in the shape in which he 
menus to stand by it. The Bill will have to be reprinted, 
and until it is reprinted we shull not know precisely whiit it 
is to bo. There arc two ways in which the jury system 
might be ainondod. One way would bo to try to roinody the 
prarTical grievance's of the existing syateni, while making as 
few changes as possible in tho general character of tho 
arraiigemcnls. The other way would be to turn overytliing 
upside down, and to make as many changes os possiblo. 
The latter would scoin to bo tho principle on which tho 
prcsiHit Bill has been, or is to bo, framed, and it is a 
pnuoipieus to which the IIouso of Commons would do well to 
cotuc to £V)me undur.standiiig beibre it plunges into the maze 
of ComitiiiLoc. 

What are the crying grievances of the prosent jury system ? 
That it is capriciously and corruptly administered, and 
prc.sBes unfairly on particular classes of people. In order 
to remedy these gritwanccs, it is necessary to defino with 
greau^r precision ihr* conditions of service on juries, and 
to put tlio exccutii)ii of the law into the hands of com- 
petent nnd Iru.'^twortliy persons, acting under proper checks 
and supervision, I'lus tho Bill doos, and, on the wliole, 
as iiir as wc can juilge, it seems to do it in a Katisfnetory 
manner. •The (pnlilirations of jurors havo bc< n revised, and 
provision is made tor the ])repuration, publication, and cor- 
rection of the li.^Ls of jurors at suitable intervals. If the 
Bill stopped hero, it would be a very useful and serviceable 
Hill, and it is n<jt irnjtrubablc Unit this is tlio shape in which 
it msiy finally l>t* p.-if^sed. Whether it is desirable to go any 
further, and to make a change in tho constitution of tho jury, 
is obviously a ^iUc^tio)i which should be settlod before going 
into CommiMoc, '.riic ATroHNEY-GKisr-UAL ogrc(iS with tho 
majority of tlio iS«di.‘ct Committee in thinking tli.at the 
nu>nbcr of jiiroj's to bo iin panelled should bo rcduc.od from 
twrivc to seven. Tho only ground ou which this chango i» 
recommended is that it would be a relief to jurors. The 
AiTOP.N'EY-GfcNEiJAL obscrvod very truly that tho groat hart I - 
ship of .service is Ji«>t so much tho actual silting in the jury- 
box during the trial of a cause, as the time spent by jurors 
kicking their heels in court, day after day, on the chance 
of their being wanted. It is necessary to keep a .sufficient 
II umber of jurors always in atteudunco in order that suc- 
cessive juries may bo impanelled without d«jiay, and also 
that provision may be iniido for cases of illness and ab- 
sentees. A reduction of the number required to form a 
jury would therefore allbrd an amount of relief to tho 
classes from whom jurors are drawm fur beyond tho number 
released from actual servioo in the box, Wliilc, how- 
ever, it is well that the obligations of the system should be 
made to press as lightly as possible on the classes afiected by it, 
it is also necessary to take caro that, in giving relief to jurors, 
no injury is done to tho interests of the community at Urge. 

It is proposed that in civil cases, and in all criminal 
cuHcs except treason, treason- felony, and murder, tlie num- 
ber of a jury should in future be only seven. Lord 
Coke has observed that iho law dolighteth in the number 
twelve, whicli WHS the number of the patriarchs and apostles. 
But if that were all, equally good reasons might no doubt bo 
adduced for setting up the number seven. Wero thero not 
seven lamps to the golden candlestick of tho Tomploi and 
seven trumpets sounded seven times round Jericho, and are 
there not seven days m tho week ? There i^ aa the Attoukey- 
Generai. said, no magic in twelve, but it has at least one 
strong practical recommendation at tho present day ; and that is, 
that it is a number to which everybwy is aceustomed, and 
which has acquired a kind of semi-sanctity tl^ough use and wont. 
The Elation lias been brought up in the mith of twelve, and 
that is in itself a very good rooson forsUoking to it. For cen- 
turies Englishmen have been in the habit of believing that tho 
opinion of twelvo men on any question of fiict might safely be 
accepted as a sound and tnistwortl^ oonclusioD, and a iie,w- 
iangled number woidd not ^mmana the some respect. d%e 
Attorney-Genehal could give no better reason for adhering 
to tho old number in cases of treason and murder, while adopt- 
ing seven in other caso^ than a deep-rooted feeling dial tho 
sanctity of life required to be guarded in this way ; but senti- 
mental coiittdcrations of this kind supply an equally strong 
argument against making any change in other cases. Even 
supposing Uiat wo had foe the first time to decide wliat 
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38 tlie proper number for a jury, there vrould be a great 
deal to be said in £ivour of twelve. What is wanted is to 
fill die jury-box with a fair sample of ordinary human 
nature, and the chances are that the majority of a jury of 
twelve will bo more likely to answer this description than the 
. of A BimiUCT J^g numUr tKo 

greater is the risk of getting an accidental preponderance of 
crotchety, prejudiced, or eccentric persons. On the other 
band, there would bo a practical inconveuiouce in going 


bably sound in itself, and it is supported by high authority. 
The Joint CommitUio proved its good sense by confining 
itself, with two or threo exceptions, to negative conclusioiis. 
The nostrums which wore submitted to its approval by 
privato or ciiUcial thwilislfi 11^619 SUCCMSitely rejected, 
reduction of ratr^s is not to bo enforced as a necessary cob-* 
dition uf amalgamation, at a time when tlm Jlailway Com- 
panies are sufiering from a great increase in their working 
expenses. The absurd demand for coual milease rates fkiled 


above twelve. A larger number could not conveniently take I to approve itself to the judgment of the Committee, nor was 
counsel together, and ihero might bo some dilficuUy as to .anyvsiUie attaclicdtothowildstatisticsandarbitraryHpccula- 
providing accommodation for them. The opinions of practical ; tiotis which were adduced in support of the project of a 
lawyers appear to bo decidedly adverse to the proposed change; ; transfer of railways to tlio State. CnpUin Tyler asHured the 
and, even if any change were desirable, from twelve to seven | Cotumitteu tliat the profit which would accrue from the annex- 


would bo a rash leap to hike all at once. 

The most serious, as U is also the most wanU^n, unnecessary, 
and inconsiderate, of the changes now proposed is that the 
unanimity of the jury should bo dispensed witli, and that 
the majority should be allowed to vote a verdict. The Ax- 
TORNEY-Cemkral denounces the existing law in this respect 
as barbarous, but to us it seems to be not unreasonable. Tlio 
advantages of the rule are obvious. It compels a jury, if 
any diilerences arise, to go over them c«arGluily, to discuss 
them, and to reconsider the whole ease in thoir minds. If 
the vote of a majority would settle i ho matter, the vote could 
be token with a light heart, and the minority, instead 
of standing up for their opinion, would throw all the ro- 
8|)0nsibi]ity on the other side, and go off with an easy con- 
science. Yet minorities aro often right. It is true that 
the Judges have power to lock up jurors who clhijigrce, 


ation of the railway syslera would cover the interest on the 
National Debt. It happens that the whole value of the goods 
. traflic in the country is ahnost cxiictly equal to the interest on 
' the Debt. It may therefore be said that Captain Tyler under- 
' takes to carry tiic goods traflic for notliing, inasmuch as the 
profit which ho may auiiciiiate from iiasseugcr traffic would 
ccrtoinly not jiay iiitcnist on Uie purchase money of the rail- 
ways. Tho proposal of referring all Amalgamation Rills to 
a Joint Committee is of doubtful expediency. It scorns an 
anomaly that the most important measures should be cxoaipted 
from the liability to a second investigation which attaches to 
ordinary Bills. It is doubtful whether the new Railway 
' Board will enjoy any special facilities for determining ques- 
' tions of amalgamation between railways and canals, but it 
' will be bettor (qualified than tiro Court of Common Pleas to 


i)rovide for tho removal of vexatious obstructions to traiSe. 
without meat, drink, fire, or candle, and, as the old law books j alone can show whether it wili^ be possible for 

say, to carry them about tlio circuit from town to town in a . extraneous authority to compel Companies to time their 
cart. Pi'actically of course what happens ia that, if a jury, ‘ ^rauia in connexion with the trains of their ueighboup and 
after being locked up for an hour or two, cannot agree, it i« competitors; but tho principle was affirmed in the Act of 1854, 
discharged. U is cp'sy to make fun of starving juries into 1 cxponnient of enforcing tlio liability of tho Compa. 

unanimity, but in practice the system, k?s enforced mildly and 1 tried. 

discreetly by tho Judges, works very well. It is at least a j 'Hie Joint Committee proposed that the Tribunal should 
protest agaifist hasty and careless vcrdi<’(s, and obliges juric.s : undertake tho settlement of all diilerences between Railway 
to act dediberately. The AxiouNEY-CjrrNKK.vL asks why one | and Cunal Companies which are, u.ider tho provisions of 
pertinacious, wrong-headed, cantankerous man should be able 1 general or private Acts, now submitted to arbitration. The 
to veto tho rc'asonable conclusion of the rest of ihc jury ; but I arrangement would probably be beneficial if it would work, for 
» system of this kind cannot be fairly tested by exceptional | tlio detoy and expense which result from frequent adjournments 

of arbitrations would be avoided ; but it is not certain that any 
single body of arbiimtora would be able to dispbse of tho whole 
mass of business. The proceedings themselves can acarcoly 
be accelerated, as inquiries before arbitrators almost always 
involve a complicated ma&s of details. Under the provisions 
of tlio Bill, which in this instance dep^irts from the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Commiltce, tlio reference to the 
Tribunal will only be made on the ajiplication of the 
parties, who in many cases will probably prefer arbitrators 
of tlicir own selection. Tlio terms on which running 
powers are to bo .exercised, the mode of fixing through 
rates, ^ and tlio extent of facilities to bo ailbided are, 
under tlio provisions of various Acts of Parliament, to be 
settled in caso of ditfcrence by arbitration. It fortunately 
happens that in tlio majority of cases the parties render liti- 
gatioii unnecessary by coming to an understanding ; but the 
arniugcinent of similar details and tho construction of 
ambiguous agreements will furnish tiio Tribunal with ample 
occupation. There is some novelty in proposing that a Court 
shall bo established for tlio determination of a limited class of 
issues of fact, and for the interpretation of certain special 
documents. The members of tho body, unless they have had 
pruviouB exporienco of railway arbitrations, will bo compelled 
to ascertain by inquiry from experts some of tho ordinary 
rules of practice. Thus, according to ordinary custom, tho 
payment tor tlio exerciso of running powers is so arranged as 
to leave no margin of profit to the running Company, ex(X}pt 
from tho additional traffic which may bo brought over Its 
proper system. Tho difficulty, if any, will only occur at tho 
commencement of tho now system ; and if it is found that in- 
quiries become more tedious or more expensive, it will beoaqr 
to return to the present form of arbitration. Tlio chief reason for 
investing tho new Board with quasi-judicial functions mut 
perhaps the dosiro of providing it with sufficient employment 
it ia impossible to foresee the extent of the duties which will 
be imposed on the Tribunal or Commission by tho operation 
of the Bill. 


failures. Not only a single juror, but somctltnes a whole 
jury, is WTong- headed and unrea.sonablc ; yet this lias never 
been Jield to be a sufficient argument for .abolishing trial by 
jury. It is a question of tho balanco of advantages and 
disadvantages, and, on tho whole, trial by jury and unanimous 
verdicts liavo the best of it when tested in this way. Tho 
Attorney-Geneiial differs ‘from tho Select (k>mmittoo in 
regard to the question of unanimity, and also in regard to 
the advantage of having mixed juries of coniinuii and special 
jurors. In favour of tlio mixed system Sir J. Colliudge can 
cite tho recommciKlatiou of the Common Law Commissioners, 
and tho more recent Judic.'iture Commission. The danger is 
lest cla&s jealousies and divisions should inlluonco the differ- 
ent orders of jurors ; but the experiment is said to have been 
tried in various parts of the country, and witli satisfactory 
results. The provision cnaliling criminal cases to bo 
tried by special juries is UBeful and important. Thero 
is one point upon which tho Bill seems to bo very in- 
adequate, and that is as to tho remuneration of jurors. 
Nothing can be more monstrous than tho way in which poor 
common jurors in country districts arc kept hanging about an 
assize town for days togcUier in order to try causes at eight- 
pence a piece. They have to pay their fares to the town, to 
pay thoir expenses there, and all tho while their shops or 
farms are perhaps left to take care of themselves. The Bill 
proposes that common jurors should reccivo two shillings, and 
special jurors a pound, for each cause ; but a cause may last over 
Bovcral days, and it is clear that, as iar as common jurors aro 
concerned, an allowance of this kind ia a mockeiy of ro- 
munoration. It was, wo believe, the opinion of the iiito Mr. 
Justico WiLLEs that jurors, who are judges of facts, shoidd 
bo paid by the State as well as tho judges of law ; but, oven if 
they were paid by tho suitors, as at present, it would add 
very little 10 the costs of litigation to pay them properly. 


i 


‘MR. PORTESOUE'S RAILWAY BILL. 

M b. CrnCITESTEB POBIBSCUB’S BiU for ai^poiivting 
A RaUway fomnuam or. OWbwml u a neceanrv oo^ 
Mtiuenc. of the ^port of tb. 4obt Coaamttee on Bwiway 
Anial^mation. Tlie p^ruUmsof the BiU wiU require tlie 
most careful consideration, but th^ genexai principle is pro- 


The Government agioos wivh the Joint Committee that 
the Board ought to have vhe power of compelling in ail coses 
the establishment of through lUtes between coniiguc:'s rail- 
ways. Mr. Fortcscije inumates that in the majc 'U/ ^f ' ws 
the division of the rates will beregulatod by niile.ige; but the 
Board will have power to modify tlie rule in consideration of 
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special cireinuKtoiicea* Atl present Railway Compauioa us a 
genoral rule lunkc through rates with tJieit noighboui's to all 
noii-coiiipotitivo stations; and it is evidently ior the interest 
ot'ii Cuuipany owning part of a routo to oiicoumge to the beat 
of its ability the transmission of traffic for the ontiro distance. 
Vu oonipulston is necessary to ensure that the Norlh-lSastern 
Company will assist tLe Loudon passenger traflic of the Glieftt 
^luriliern, or to facilitate the cxchaitgo of goods between any 
part of its system and the Alidland district. On the oUit^r 
hand, coinpeting linos Sre in every possiblo way favourod by 
their owfiurs with tlio aid of their fillies ; nor is it probable 
tluit auy Board or other authority Avill succeed in compelling 
Oompuuios to extend totlioir rivals in trade exactly tho sKUno facd- 
UtioA whicli they provide for theniHelves. Under some m«xierii 
Acts of Rarliauieut competing Companies have a right to faeiJi- 
tios as large as it will be possible for nuy Board to provide or 
to enforce ; but tho Company which first takes hold of traffic 
scddoni lets it aitervvards ]mss out of its bunds as long as 
it passes through it.s district. It would be at the same 
tUue unjust and u^elcs3 to require any Company to scud 
any description of Iraific either by tlie hhortost routo, or 
even by Um routo which *'inight soem to a bj'standor the 
most convenieut. * As tho rate is alivays regulated by tho 
length of the shortest route, it ruattera nothing to freighters 
whether goods are sent by u circuitous lino, provided 
tliey arrive in tiinu for tliu market to wliich they are (Icspalchcd. 
Passengers may bo trusted to stdect tho Irattcr and tlio quicker 
of two competing routes. lii the majority of cases it is 
greatly for the public interest that two or more routes should 
lio kepi open, although oiiu may be far longer than another. 
Vast 8UIII.S have been spent in tho construction of competing 
Hues which would ollcn become useless or burdensome to 
thoir owners if they were coLnpollc<l to hand over to Ihoir 
couipctiiurs a |>Qrtion of tho truiiic which they convoy. The 
numerous (touqioting lines of this iSessiuii and the last arc of 
course di'sigrn d exclusively 1‘ur thebeuelitof tlieir promoters; 
but those scliCiiU'S wliich have been or will bo n.cogrii^fcd by 
ParJiameat as lt*gitiinato UDdertukings may be STippused also ' 
to produce great public benetit. If a Company \\hicli j»ro- j 
poses to construct a branch acrosa some rival lino could K) , 
ooinpelkHl to hand over its trailic to its compoiiior at thu • 
junction, the braneh would never be made. Witli tlirough 
rates the Compunies will Hud imiMut of (hiiiiiug; but through 
raV'S unilbrtiily cuforct^d might perhaps Hcriously injure 
railway enterprise. 

The cloint Gmmulteo, and Mr. Chichkster Fortc^scuc as its 
CJioinnaii, had ample opportunities of ascertaining, not only 
that previous attempts to legislate for railways have proved 
abortive, but uIho that the faiiuro of the various projects w«a3 
fortunate. Additional experience has probably diminished 
tho dilKcultios of logislation, but Parliament and tho Tribuiml 
which it is about to constitute ought to proceed with tho 
utmost caution. Noiwithsianding recent commercial pro- 
sperity, tlio railways of this kingdom as a wholo scarcely 
iCfilise auy tiado profit, after paying interest on tiio capital ex- 
pendeiL A dividend of four or Hve per cent, reprebeiits only 
iniorest oti capiul, and leaves no margin as a rcmuncniUon fur 
labour and for risk. If railways were constructed and workc<l 
by single capital ijiU, the moderate or iusufliciont' amount of 
thoic returns woidd be gfinerally ixjcognissed. 'Tho subdivision 
into shares hold f>y dormant partners, though it makes no real 
(iifi'cuoitco iu the character of tho enterprise, prodm^osihc illii- 
sioa th.'it dividends iiru analogous ratiicr to interest than 
to profit. Tiio recent incnuiso in tho cost of labour, of storoit, 
and of coal has eaten up tlio gains which would otherwise 
havo been realized by the great increase of truflic ; and there 
lamuch reason to fear that tlio same causes will soon seriously 
a&Gi the geiioral mduslry of tho country. Injudicious inter- 
fereooe might indict serious damage oa railway proprietoi a; 
and it is obviously iuqiossiblo to compel Uonipanies to carry 
traific.at a loss. One .'furious difficulty which will meet tho 
Board at tho outset of its proceedings will be catiscd by the 
numerous and complicaiod agreements which aro equivalent 
to treatiGa among Comptanies, rohulting from dipkunatio 
ncgi^ationa, and aomotimes from trials of strength. Many, 
and ’HierhaM moat of Iho agreements, have a Parliamentary 
Hanction umich-placaa thorn beyond the roach of any xovising 
authority. DtlUculciea of this kind are not necessarily in- 
superable, but they will deprive Mr. FouTEst?uja’s legislative ' 
exporimeut of tiie simplici^ which might perhaps have been 
in itself desirable. 


MAN AND -WIFE (LIMITED). 

A ll that is wonted to comploto the Mairied Wbmenh 
Propiirty Bill which was read a second time in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday would seem to be a olauso 
requiring married couples to register tl)eniaelvea under thO' 
Limited Liability' and to piMttS up on iho dof>rs of tkelv 

houses in consjiicuous letters a statement of their respootave 
possi^ssions for the iiifonnution of tradesmen and other persons 
witli whom they may be desirous of entering into business 
transactions, l^erliaps some little alteration will also have to 
bo made in tlic marriage service, so that it should not jar on 
tho feelings of ladies who are about to enjoy tho advantage 
of tho new doctrine of inatrlmoiual responsibilities* The 
“ for worse Imd bettor be omitted. Hitherto man and wife 
have been held to bo one, with iutercsts iu common, and 
sharing tlio same fortiiue. But, now it Hccms, we are going to 
change all that. Ono of the advocates of Mr. HiaiOE PalmeH-S • 
Bill said it would be a good thing to have the law based on a 
simple consistent principle. Wc havo certainly no fault to find 
with tho measure on tiiut account. It is as simple and cousistent 
ns could be desired. Tho value of conRistcut and uncompro- 
mising adherence to a principle depends, however, somewhat ou 
wholhcr the principle is good or bad. The Bill provides that 
a married woman shall be capable of holding property and 
of contracting precisely as if she were unmarried. She 
may accpiirc property, or give it away, or go into trade 
or speculation, just as if sho were a single woman, 
tvitli nobody to tliink of except herself. »She may suo or be 
sued witlu>ut the slightest reference to her liusband, who will 
henceforth cnaso to exorcise auy legal control over her actions. 
Her eaiTiings, like her other property, will be absolutely hor 
own. Under the new law, there will apparently be nothing 
to prevent married couples from Jiving together in tho sumo 
lunisc, if they choose to do so, but they will be in the posi- 
tion of independent loilgera. The wile will he responsible 
for her huslviruVs debts only in uo far os sho allow.s him to 
act as hor ogon^, and tho luisband'a liability for Ids wife will 
be put oil the Willie footing. Whou tins tradospoople coiiio 
Toutul to collect their accounts, they will no doubt find Uio 
iavcMigatiou of tho exact circumstances under which fur ni- 
luiv, coals, joinUi of meat,, or haberdashery, were ordered 
extremely entertaining. They will have tlio witisfuction of 
knowing that tliey aro ut liberty to sue tlic wife, as surety for 
licr husband, if it can be shown that she gave hor orders as Lia 
agent ; but this satisfaction may be diminished by the discovery 
that unfortunately tho lady has no assets. Tiie solution of tlicso 
domestic mysteries will no doubt presont an iMiiUHing rcBoin- 
blance to tho well-known game of the pea under the thimble. 
Artists in swindling will derivo great encourngemont from tho 
change in the law, and a variely of new bmuches of this line of 
bubiiicss may bo exixjcted to spring up. When a Bill very 
j^iinilar to tliis one was before the House of Lords, Lord 
ri.NZAX(.'E observed tliat, if it passed, it might bo doubtful how 
far there would remain any inducement to the male portion of 
the comraunity to euler into so perilous a contract as 
matrimony would then become. For an honest man who 
was prepared to stand by his wife, and to malco good her 
debts as if tliey were his own, the prospect would certainly 
not bo very encouraging ; but n rogue with a taste for sivfo 
and eas>y cheating inigiit find tiiarriago a lucrativo profession. 
i\U he would havo to do would be to make over his money to 
his wife, and testify his devotion to her by coniiuuMly 
presenting hor with costly gifts obtained from coutidiiig 
tradesmen, at whom, as ho would take care to have no funds 
of his own, ho could snap his fingers. 

Nobody who is acquainted wiUi tlio pectiliarities of tho 
Women’s Rights people will bo surprised to leurn that chil- 
dreu arc too trifling and inslguillcaut a detail of matrimony 
to Iyc wortliy of the notice of a superior mind. It has not 
been ihought necessary to make any provision for the main- 
tenance of olfipriiig. This, we suppose, ivill bo left to chanco 
or charity. It is interesting to observe what will be the prac-« 
tical o|jcration of this remarkable piece of legislation. The wife 
may either go into busiuosa With her husband, or, if slie likes, 
she may start a rival shop and cany ofi* his customers, if 
she provides the greater part of the capital, sho will no doubt 
claim priority in the firm, end Smith and Husdakd may 
possibly become a familior^&ign.^ A lady who finds the dull , 
routine of domestio dutie^earisome will be at.liberty to seek 
excitement on the Stock Assange, or to jro shares with cousin 
Charley in a racing stable. If the fiimily accounts get into 
oonfusion, hui^nd and wife will have the €>{^rtunitv of 
briuging Actions against each other.. Baoh will of courw have 
a sapaxata banker and solicitor. It is said that thia Bill will 
•do iWall women'only what is already done for those who are 
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in good ciroumstancesi by Bcttlonicnts and tho Court of opcningibrar >nration in caac of a difference of opinion. DiToroo 
Chancory. la point of fact, tiiia is very iur from being on for ineotapatibility is tho natural corollary of tiiat disruption of 
accurate Btatcniont of tho caao ; but, even if it \Yero, it may bo the marriage tie in its old stmso which is now contemplnted* 
doubted whether tlie system of settlements has been found to For our own ]>jU‘t we do not bclicvo that auy legislation will 
be so admirabio that it should be made universn!. Settle‘s practically imiko very mueh difforunce in the relativo position 
merits are sometimeB the cause of a vast deal of miachief, and of the boottiibc tbi^t pooUiuil (K^KUllS UpOH GOlid ftud 

o|)orate in a v'crj' diirwrvnli \Y2iy from tililt which was originally sulmtantlal grounds which will cimtinuo to exist. It is 
contemplated. Bui at least they are a purely voluntary agree* ivoll known that there is no more common cause of violence 
inent, the terms of which may bo adapted to particular cases, and cruelty by the liusband than tho posHCSsioti by tho 
not a rigid and ubsolulo rule imposed without quuli/ication or wife of kuruu little monoy which sho has a legal right 
exception on every ciiias oJ’ tlio coinriiunity. What tho to keep from him. 'ri:e best security that women can have 
Court of Chancery will do <»nly on cauao abowu and i is to bis .a little mure cuutiousiui to the character of the men they 
in certain discs is by die Bill to be made a universal l.nw'. marry before they cominitthetnselves to their core. In tlm nature 


Everybody is agreed that Sfuno provibiou should be made 
for iJio protentJoii of tlio property of women who have tho 
niisfovtuue to be married to dissipated or rapacious moii. But 
this is the cose only of n Kcctioii, and we Bhould say of a very 
small section, of the coniiuiinity, and the great body of jieople, 
who do not happen to be in this unhappy posilion, have al><u 
some right to be coiiMdcred in tlic luaUcr. If tho elllct of a 
Bill of tliis kind will be, us Lord J*!:nzanti^ taid, to subvert 
tiio principles on which t)jo nuirri.'igo ndation lias hitherto 
stooil, and to cause increasod discord and separation among 
married people, it ia inq^ortant to consider who, on tlie other 
hand, will be bciulilcd by it. Itiaolnious tliUu it will bo 
ol‘ no Hcrvice to marrictl w'oiucn wlio have no property. 
Neither will it b«i of scrvico lo married woiucu who po-ssoss 
property, but avIjo are cither protected by sotLlcjnieuts or [ 
ii;arried to lin^buiidB who sire not riipnciov/i atid di-vsi pitted, i 
How ninny women, thtrii, arc there who, having buth property 
and bad hiL^baiulK, are in a pusiiioii to rcrpiiro the protection 
of the law ’ Tiicy s*ro a iiK ro handful in tho inid^t of (ho 
nation, and it iniuiiti surely be ])or.di*jo to iiiid some 
nieaiiH of protecting thetn without couvcrling m.*irriag«3 
into a mere coinincrcial p.attJi«*rahip with limited li.ibilily. 
The objiclioii to Mr. PauiimiV BiU is that it goes liir boyonl 
tin- uec^-fesiticfl of the caeo, and dues a greas wrong in order to 
do ii little right. 

it hccriis to ho forgotton liy the advocate s of thifl sweeping 
cli'ingv. in tlielaw' timf. nv’-rriago is a transiiciiou in which other 
p(*<»[de are coiuarncd bc^ide.s tho pariicular nmrncd couples. 
If »r. wf-vf- only a unostlou oi’ a man and wife arranein^ their 
]»rirato uicm-^y niattors botwcoxi thcmst.lv^ s, a ]»iau-?ible case 
jnv.ht ]>os;.ibly be jnadc out for <-nabjiriy^ the latter to deal 
v/ith her liu.-ihaiirl on an iiidcjx-iulout Ibothvp But tlicro is 
tlio world oul.*udc, which has iils-o iin intcrosl in the matter. 
XI'uherto it lav. Im cii undtrjitood that n married couple rcjire- 
stmted a Hinglo household, ami tlmtthc husband wa.s responsible 
for its cugrtgcmcnt.-*. 'fo some extent this principle is quali- 
fied by the opcnition of set tk-uicnts, ami it is notorious enough 
tiiat a vast amount of diohoncsty is continually practised 
under cover of sucli airangcuicuts. But, ns a gt-ncral rule, 
liU'oband and wife are at prcsenl, as fur ns thr ouit-r world is 
concerned, praetically one, and tho joint piopcrly of the 
household ia u guarantee lor any dcHs that may bo con- 
tracted. If this bill pa.sses it will be impossiblo (o tiscerUiin 
which of tho two is rcsponeiblo for the linbililios of tlio 
bouscbold. How is a tradc^rnun to know wiiethor in a 
particular inslnncc a Lu.d)aiid is giving ordcis on his own 
account or as his Y/ife's agent ? And people who wisli to tolco 
a disliouest advuiib^c of this atiito of tilings may be trusted 
to arrange t)»at, ii’ it is the husband wlio gives the orders emd 
is liable Co bo sued, it will be the wife who liolds the xiioucy- 
box. If it were the general rule in this country that women 
brought monoy to their husbands, there niighi l>o Bomothing 
to be said for tmeh a protection. But this is not the general 
rule, and among the classes whoro the i^rm^tico docs prevail 
it is already provided for by sotllcmcnt.^. In tho great mujority 
cf marriagcB the wife has no property whatever, or only u triflb 
not worth mentioning — a little purse tliat goes In tlie lirst 
yoar*a dreoaes. We are thus threatened with legiolation to bo 
forced upon tl\c whole community which applies only to tho cir- 
oumstances of a oinall minority. The Bill proposea that no hup- 
bnnd shall be liable to damages for any wrong coiuinitted by liia 
wife. If his wife has property, eho can bo sued; but if sho 
has none, the injured person will have no rodreas whatever, 
m the Miirae of the debate the remark of a ** clever woman,’' 
that tiw law of England husband and wife were one 
p^MD, and that was the husband, was quoted aa if 

such a atotommt of the law at once proved its injuatice and 
abBitrdny. We aw Teady to accept the description aalit^ 
accurate, and to maintain that it is the description of a common- 
. senes and uecessaty rule. It is an old siting that when two 
I>eoi>le ride a hone one must ride behina ; and in a parbier- 
siiip one partner must have a casting vote; unleas theie is to bo atf ' 


of things, w'hilc the woild romaius as at present, men will -lie 
tolenibiy cc-rtaiii to have the upper liand in domestic rule, 
simply bccJiiisG they arts slrmiger and more refM)lut(», and 
because as a rule the supi>ori of the family mainly depends on 
them. But it does not. follow that an increuHcd auiouut of 
niisehief and misery may not be dune by ami reckless 
attempts to tamper with the unity aud sanctity of xuurriage. 


Tin: niiLosoniv of lovk. 

I N Ihe JaH jn.^ifahiienl of ]Mr. Hci beri Spencer's expo-^ition of the 
pliiLoftiqiliical 8ye-t«-fn wliich ia to give mb an explaiiutioii — bo 
far an cxplaiiiitiun e.aii lii given — of tho whole univerise, we 
niiXil with .an inlcri.-^ting pa'^.'.ngw upon tho 2 )as.*’ioii of love. The 
fldvocatos ot’ tho uvointion hypotlie.d.4 nm sonietitncM called 
iiiat«'riHli.Ht=.. That woid is ton often n-sed, us atheist ” is used 
in theological, or a good round oath in ]H>pnlftr discussion, Glumly 
to iiidicalo di.-isigroLMiicDt coupled with xiiorHl disapproval. The 
fidlncy which it involves in this Ciifeo might l>e taisiiy exhibited. 
The genuine niateriHlists of tlio last century were in Jaol pi i on to 
niaintniuing that our loflieBt seutinieutd wore merely muditicatioii.s 
of the most (*arlhly inalincl^. 

Liisl tUroUich sumo o-rtaiii stridRo.!-:; well reUncd 
li goiitlu luvo, 

aecordin-z to Pone^ ; and some very equivocal i^tTmona have been 
roiw'-hod upon nis text. lSup»-rfii*ial n;iwlcr.<4 have laiiriod that, 
ccauso Mr. Dtii'wiri or Mr. Iforbert Spencer heUeYO.9 that man has 
bceji evolved by inconceivably minute changes from some inferior 
organism, therefore our «motion<» and thoughts are nothing but ti'an.*<- 
formal ions of the blind sensations of tho lowest forms ot life. 'The 
misftonceptimi w palpable. Science ndglit coneeivnbly show under 
what coiiilitloris iuteUoct fii>t tutinife^ited itself, but it wouhl not be 
one Htiqi tho nearer to discovering what was the c.«sence of intellect. 
It iiiight explum the how, but can throw no light upon the what. 
Thus wo find tliat Mr. Herbert Spencer’s description of the passion 
called love has mitliiug in it caloulnted to shock tho most spiritual 
philu.'cjplu r. It he saye, au eniotiou of the hlghof<t complexity, 
and cunM‘quonlly of the greatest strength. Around tho imrely phy- 
sical cluinenltJ gallifT all varieties i>f powerful eniotiuns which bJond 
and unite in the closest harmony. First cornu nil tho iiupressions 
which arc produced by the beautil'’ul, tho explanation of which 
would involve a long and most dilTicult nti.'ilysis. Then wo 
have the souliineut of uiloction, which may exist between perserw 
of the siiino sox, but which luulergues a spocial exaltation whom 
existing bidw’uen lovers. Next come the sentiment.^ tifadmirnlion 
or reverence ; and, beyond them again, tho lovo uf approbation, 
which is Ivoenly excited by tho knowledge that wo nro preferred 
to all (be world, and preferred by one whom wo adiuiro beyond 
oU others. Allied* to this ia the Hentinieut uf self-approval, when 
wo arc Haltered by tho sense of tho great merits to which wc owe 
so great ti triumph. Boyond this is Iho '* tmiprietary feeling,’* or 
the 2 >lea>ure, of mutual pusscosion. And, finally, thure is im exalta- 
tion of the sympathies when our pleasures are heightened by tho 
cIomo pai^ticipation of another person iu all our eqjoyiuoiits. We 
need ii(»i inquire whether the ami lysis is complete ur iwcurate; at 
any rato it ilUisirateH pretty fairly'' the ainosung complexity of a 
passion which we arc apt to describe as simple. When n young 
geutloinan nt a ball secs tho young lady vvho is above all other 
young ladiefl enter the room, he is conscious only of a keen Ibrili 
of eiuotiun, eo vivid and powerful os to dis^dnee f*vory other senti- 
ment for llui time. If Mr. lb.*rbert iSpencei- were standing by him, 
and were to propose to givo him a lecture on tho con.stitne)K> 
olemciits of ins passion, wc fear, though we mean no diArespec-.t to 
Mr. Spencer, that he would comider tne philcsopher to ho a boro. 
But perhaps a few years tiftorword^ or possibly on the next day 
if his suit siiould have come to an untimely catastrophe, ho mi^bt 
be inclined to tolie his passion to pieces^ and he would rccugnusu 
tho justice of most of tho leoiiuks which we havo sumuiiinsML 
In that CBM) he would perhaps ffnd tho explanation of snnio phe- 
nomena which are a little puosUng to bystandezs, though the lover 
himself has not tho leisure to attend to thorn. 

Thus, for example, everybody is puzzled by the extraordinary 
caprices of love-makina. Tho ladies who say in novels that they 
cannot understand ** what he could see in her ” are generally hold 
•up to ridicule as obviously UHnded by jealousy. And yet tbvlr 
^ant of perception is not only sincere, but is shored by peri'** tl v 
impartial spectators. When we see tho way in whhJi :uiKcki:i!B 
>.iare Inoeght about in the wurid, we wonder that the mirvi ui 
match-making should be found so intm'eeting by ainiabre pei'AOua. 
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Of CDursi! inAti'h-makiiiK a 9 A variety of fortune-hunting is only 
Coo inlelli::ible; but there is a inatch-making of a much less 
sordid variety. All nuimble women tiike the keenest delight in 
attonipfiiig to pair off their friends and relations according to their 
own views of tho titness of things. And yet they arc always meet- 
ing with the strangest and, at tirst sight, the most unaccountable 
disappointnionts. Tbo man of intellect bos an extraordinary taste 
for stupid women ; tho haiidsomo mtui of fashion is carried olT by 
A poor, ugl}', and commonplace woman ten years older than him- 

wlf; till* paiiipoua pri}; ocouroo Uio teightest of her 

; fox hunters alti-act poetesses, and poets niiirry wives who can 
do nothing but mend their shirts. 8nch strange contrasts have 
led to the development of the plausible theory that peoplo are 
attracted rather ny qualities complementary than by nuiilities 
similar to their own. This doctrine, however, fails by lieing too 
comprehensivo. We must admit that like often attracts like; 
and if we odd that like also attracts unlike, we have a theory 
, which explains nothing, because it explains everything. Kvery 
match that ever was or over will bo made may be brought 
under one catogor? or the other ; but until wo can give sotno 
reason for tellinj^ oeforchand which set of causes is likely to be 
operative in a given case, w'o lire no nearer an explanation than we 
were before. The only g(3]ieral rule at which we iiave been enabh*d 
to arrive by expcrionco is tho rather discouraging ouo that 
people whom wo like ahv'ays innrrv people whom wo dislike. 
Frieurl'i seem Ur have a perverse delight in forming now combina- 
tions which may bn as discordant as possible with their ancient 
ties. We do not, however, sen our way to erecting any philo- 
sophical theory upon this experience, unless as it goes to illustrate 
Arteiiius Ward's doclrino of the **cussedness " of things in 
general. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer's analysis may perhaps help us to under- 
stand sonic of tbo conditions of the prolilem, though the philosopher 
has yet to arise who will be able to tell ns from tho inspection of 
a young lady or gentleman what will be tho character of his or 
hor future partner. In tho iirst place, it is to be roinarked that 
some of tlie clcmeuts which ho describes do not enter into the 
passion in many coses, or at least do not enter into its earlier 
stages. Self-ostcero, for example, is tho reward of successful 
love-making, and strengthens tho pas.siuu when it has once been 
formed ; but it cannot oe the primary cause. Mere contiguity is 
very often a sutticioot explanation of the pbenoQionon. A man and 
woman brought together in Uobinson Crusoe's Island would almost 
inevitably full in love, however unpromising tneir characters might 
be. And, though London is very unlike a des».rt island, there are 
frequently situation.*}, evon in the most cjrowdod societies, wbr*?*) 
conditions substantially similar are reproduced. There are cir- 
cumstances under which it would be almost a brooch of good 
manners not to indulge in a little ilirtation. A hiimau being has 
auch a vfiriety of strong feelings in a state of i«olutIun that auy 
object will be suflicient to determine their erystallizAtion. This 
is, indeed, the piiniary axiom on the subject. Wc bayo all a vast 
amount of disposable emotion ; wo all long to admire and to bo 
admired ; we are grateful for coinplimouta ; we wish to have some- 
thing to call our own ; we want our sentiments to bo confirmed 
bysj riiipaihy ; and therefore, wheu once any a(*cidcrt Las, so to 
ApeAK, aiwwn tho sluicos, a whole torrent of emotion rushes into 
tno clinniiel provided for it, and wo attribute to the ouo extomnl 
and assignable cause what really results from our own states of 
feeling. liecAuso a particular mutch has exploded the magazine, 
we absurdly argue that no other match would have done equally 
well. Wc set iip the first idol that comes to hand, and suppose 
that its perfections are the solo cause of our worship, when, in 
fact, the desire to ^vorship something bos prepared ua to prostmte 
ourselves before any shriue that otfera itself. Lovo being o com- 
poiuid of so many forces, any one which is set in action draws all the 
rest after it by the principle of association, lint all this does not 
answer the question as to how our choice is first determined. A 
young gentleman in Tendon may see some hundreds of young 
ladles before he is brought down by one who is perhaps amongst 
the least ap]»iirenUy attrnclivo of the whole number. That is tiio 
puzzle which is constantly recurring ; and a solution of it would 
be of iiiunenw^ value to all match-miikcrs, whether of the loftier or 
tho basor \ariety. What is the most promising method of attack ? 
Whic'h of all the causes that may precipitate tho passion is the 
most gi>ne rally a\ tillable P If philosophers could tell us that, they 
would have Ukcu tho first step towards placing an occupation, 
now pursued ou purely empirical principles, upon true scientific 
grounds. 

To such a quoiition wo can of course give no satisfactory 
answer. It may be observed, however, that it has been very much 
obscured by the labours ot novelists. Novels are supposed to 
be the embodiment of (ho authors’ knowledge of human 
imlure ; a supposition to which there is the trifling objection that 
very few novelista know iinytliing of human nature, and that 
at most they arc familiar with particular instances and not wiUi 
gcoend principles. They of course go upon the general assumption 
that their hero and heroine am to be as attractive ns possible ; and 
they lay particular stress upon the merit most easily descril^d— > 
that of personal beauty. Jane Eyre for a time set the fashion of 
ugly heroines, but we have long since iiwertod to the old system. 
Accordingly lui exaggerated estimate is placed upon the charms of 
beauty and upon tho amiable qualities of mind and person which 
fmm part of tne ordinary ideal of feminine merit ThCi error in- 
Yoived iu this doctrine is that it lays fa? mo much stress on the 
,«.r objective as distinguished from the subjective -causes of faUing In 


lovo. It assumes that the passion is determined by the external 
rather than by the internal impulses ; that a penon falls in love 
benouse an attractive object is presented to him or her, 
and not because he or she is prepared for a passion of 
some kind. When tho true nrincipie is iirmly grnsped, it 
ii obvious that the most successful match-makers must be those 
who adopt a dill'crent lino of attack. Amongst the passions, (or 
example, which go to form the aggregate is tho desire for 
sympathy. {Suppose, then, that a young gentleman has a taste 
for poliflcal oennomy or pigcoQ-shooting. lie may bo assailed 
moro elVeciively by 1 plAin JUUll^ VOffllUl vbo irlll oubmiv tofa«K 

him lecturing on the theory of rent and the incidence of taxation, 
or who w ill applaud his sucTCcssful slaughter of birdi^ thou by the 
most beautiful girl who will not cimdescend to lake an interest in 
his pursuits. The great art of flattery provides tho most efficient 
instruments for bringing down game of this kind. A clover man 
often prefers a fool to a clever woman, because tho fool 
has tho one talent of listening, and the clever woman may 
have the vanity to keep opinions of her own. The brilliant 
man of fa.**biou is aitracteii by the apparently uninteresting old 
maid, because notbingisinore tiatiering than that humble adoration 
which other women are loo proud to bestow. Almost all cases of 
perverne matches may be explained after tho event by tbo skill or the 
accidental felicity with which a commerce of reciprocal flattery 
has been established. Once put two people in that relation, and 
tdl the associated emotions may casilybo introduced. Itisasoasyto 
produce au msthetio admiration by working upon the desire for 
sympathy as to proceed in the inverse method ; and the aasump- 
tion that wu should always begin with what is supposed to the 
natural bcguiuing is tlio (‘auso of half our perplexities. But 
though these se»Mn to bo tlm first principles of the science, we, 
admit that its complexity baffles all attempts at a systematic 
deduction of its remoter "doctrines. Luckily or otherwise, some 
people have developed so much practical skill in applying the 
most efficient imuhods that a philosophy of tho art seems to be 
superfluous as well us chimericAl. 


MR. CAMPBELI.'S ADMINISTRATION OF BENGAL. 

W B have before us the first part of Mr. George Campbell's 
*Mleport on tho Administration of Bengal, 1871-72.” 
It contains a great deal of valuable information, and dcsorvfvs to 
be carefully studied by all who aro interested in Indian affairs. 
Two y(‘ur8 ago Mr. Campbell, then a member of the Bengal Civil 
Service, Was nominated to (ho Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, 
ifi succession to Sir William Grey, whoso term of omco had not 
quite expired. Mr. Campbell was at the time in England, where 
he had passed three years in studying English politics, in offering 
himself as a candidate for election to PArliament, and in writing a 
pamphlet which not a littlo contributed to the settlement of Ste 
Irish land question. The selection of Mr, Campbell was due to 
Ijord Mayo, who hud never seen him, and only knew his nominee 
as a public servant of varied experience and original views. Many 
able Indian rulers pass through tho t 3 ecro^at and the Imperial 
Council to the posts of governors of provinces, and make up for 
waut of minute knowledge of details by breadth of imperial views. 
Mr. Campbell's early training was difiereut. Ho had served in dis- 
tricts in tne North-West l^ovincesand the runjab. He was chosen 
byliord Canning in 1858 lobe the head of Lawand Police in tho 
pnivinco of Oudh, still smouldering with the embers of tho mutiny. 
Ho But for four years in the newly formed High Court of 
Calcutto, os one of tho colleagues of Sir Barnes Peacc^, and thus 
gained a considerable insight into the questions there aigiied as to 
the powers of landholders, the exact position of middlemen, and 
the rights of occupants and tenants. He was head of the Com- 
mission appointed to provide some remedy against the recuirenco 
of such disasters as the famine in Orissa. And for a few months 
ho held the post of Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 
In Anglo-Indian circles ho has been long noted for skill in con- 
troversy and for tho command of a vigorous and incisive style : 
and his work AToe/mi India, published iu 1853, at tho last renewal 
of the Compauy's charter, is still known as compressing into one 
volume the greatest amount of accurate information regarding tho 
whole systom of British governmont It must then be conceded 
that, although not regularly trained to understand the Bengali 
character, or to speak the Bengali langaage, the new Lloutenant- 
Governor brought to his task a wide range of official knowledge, 
acquired during a service of more than a quarter of a centum 
in which he had given abundant proob of independence and 
honesty of purposOk 

The kingdom over which he was sot as a i^cr comprises the three 
great provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, besides Amm and 
some tributary and protected States.^ ^ It is one of the oldest, as well 
as one of the richest, of our acquisitions. Its revenue has been 
usually estimated pt (opr^fieli "®!"' fifteen millioDs of our money. 
But, t^ing imq^itiriAl and all provincial receipts together, we derive 
from it, iu reility, a sum of nearly eighteen milUons a year. In the 
same way the population was roughly estimated as at between ftinty 
or fifty The recent census gives a return of sixty-s^n 

milUons, ozflhich sixty-five inhabit districts direetlj administered 
by our own icificiala The climate of the larger part of this tract, 
spoakiog ffs^rally, is divided between three monlhs of edd, four 
months 0fhot» and five months of rainy weather. Macaulay, in 
lus picturesque and gorgeous phnse^ has told uaof the rich mould 
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formed by tbo hundred channels of the Ganges, of the inex- 
haustible supply of fish caught in the network of its rivers, of the 
sugar, the salt, and the spices, and of the immensi) rice harvests,” 
which were never gathered securely into garners until ” tho Children 
of the Sen” pmtecied the inhabitants from tho raids of theMamttas. 
All this and even more is true. 'J'he pliiiiis of iiengal and llehar 
appear to produce almost anything, from rice, the daily food of 

«>»>« totiy wiUiuuB, ftua coarse ceretis and pulsM, the food of 

twenty more, to indigo, which takes the highest rank in Loudon 
competition, and to jute, opium, saltpetre, and tea. Then, in 
certain localities, there are forests of timber net yet exhausted by 
the reckless troatinont of Asi.alics; and, although walled towns 
are unknown, and historical cities sire few, there aro villages by 
tens of thousands whmh, on the cMlgcs of inundated rice fields, aro 
embosomed in magnificent breadths of productive fruit trees and 
feathery palms. Tlio rainfall is abuiuhint, and varies from 
about too inches in tho Eastern districts to 6o or 65 in the 
.Weat. A fair average is from 75 to 80 inches in tho year, tho 
lai^er portiou of which falls between June and October. An 
cnalcss tiatlic is daily carried on over tho whole of these throe 
provinces, in one mode or other; either by n natural water com- 
munication wliicb rivals tho canals of Holland, or by roads not 
yet quite sufficient to meet tho requirements of tho country, or by 
two railways, one of which bisects u populous diviriou and con- 
uoet-8 the llooghly with tlie Eastern Ganges and its tribu- 
taries, wdiilo tho other links Calcutta to lioinhay, and to all 
the places which in Upper India have un interest fur tho 
politician, tho pilgrim, or tho merchant. J‘^nglish enterprise 
and energy have in Hengal found ample scope. Mo one now 
qucBtious the propriety of opening up rich Indian fields to on 
overcrowded community in England, or Tefuse.s to welcome 
Englishmen at far:torics, country houses, and marts in the interior, 
as guarantees for tho exposure of Rbuses in limes of peace, imd as 
rallying points for loyalty in .reasons of peril. But this fact 4-»‘r- 
taliily iucrcHSOs rather than lessens the diflieulty of governing 
Ilengnl impartially and firmly, and tho nilei* is woighteci addi- 
tionally with the task of managing the port and city of (.'aleutti, * 
which ai’o little kingdoms in themselves. 'I'hA national ehanicter 
of die population is alternately a source of weakness and a source 
of strength. Macaulay doubtod if a hundred genuine Bengalees 
could bo found in ibe Jhilish army. It would bo strictly corn^ct 
to any that no Ihmgaleo was ever yet turned into a sepoy, thougli, 
of late, attempts have been made to drill and discipline the native 
police of liongal. On tbe other hand, no province in India, for its 
extent and population, is held hy so minute a military force. It 
has none of tho.se liuge cantoniiicnU where there is always some- 
thing wrong about the barracks, where the Brigadier and the 
General in cbmmand of a division arc of more social importance than 
judges and collectors, whore idle subalterns envy their companions 
who are ** on leave at the Hills,” and where privates are driven to 
got up /fox mud Cu.v tvs a relief from she<'T monotony. On tho 
whole, it may bo said that, though educated Bengalees aro some- 
what pretentious, the native press carping, and the mass(>.H w'enk, 
no part of India contains ]|jss of the dements of political combus- 
tion or more of loyal subniiadon than the plains of the liOwer 
Ganges. Wo admit that there id reason to wafdi a local sect of 
Maliommedaus, known ns the Ferazees, and that wo have ere now 


seen tho population roused from inactivity to vehement self-asser- 
tion in defimcc of its iiivtidud rights and privileges. But contro- 
versies between landlord and tenant, Engli.<^iiinan and native, 
usurer luid borrow'er, manufacturer and cultivator of indigo, if not 
settled for o\cr, are now thoroughly understood, and arc less cause 
for anxiety than our own strikes. In civil administration, when 
duly stimulated and controlled, Bengalees hnyo rendered valuable 
servico. As policemen they are active undsucce-ssful; as accoun- 
tunts unrivalled; their ponman.ship would do credit to a writing 
master ; the Hindoos amongst them have oppropiintod tho whole 
trade of banking and money lending ; and they possess a natural 
aptitude for legal argument, which, though occasionally leading 
theiii into hair-splilting 'subtleties, bas turned out some advocates 
and judges of no ordinary merit Other provinces of India have 
their special difficulties, ml vantages, and merits. One has a war- 
like but manly and industrious population. Another boasts an 
unrivalled natuml harbour. A third is favoured hv a ies.s enerva- 


ting or a more bradug climate. A fourth can he g<ivorned by a 
more simplo procedure or a strictly paternal di.vciplinc. A fifth is 
conspicuous in tho political panorama from its proximity to wild 
teibea or its geographical situation as tlie bounduiy of the Empire. 
But .10 province has so large and orderly a population, such a 
magnificent revenue, such a long official history, and, ns n conso- 
quonce, so many nduiinistrative problems, us that which is en- 
triuted to the LieuteniinbGovornor of Bengal. 

ror eighty, if not for ouo hundred, years wo have hero been 
endeavouring^ mould the traditious and usages of centuries by 
a higher and better code of ethics and law. And no nicusiire con- 
ceived by ari litoglish statesman bos hiid such ft lasting influence 
^as what IS known m the Permanent Settlement of I<ord Corn- 
wallis. in 1793 ihat nobleman fixed for ever the demands of 
Gavcrnincnt on the Mil. At tbe same time he permanently 
l^ffnised the sUtus ^ some ancient Hindu Unjas ; and others, 
Hindus and Mahominedan^ he converted from collectors of the 


mib definite functions and viUuable superior rights. But he niBYer 
gave *way to an? «>«>«•" »Wlate io tho ooU, aa fta 

term is understood in England, or as it nas been vic tous ly con- 
tended for in India ; nor did ho extinguislL the separate properties 


of ryots and agriculturists. No measure, we repeat, has had 
results so remarkable and unexpected as this celebrated fSetUement. 
In a short time tbe huge Kemindaries changed hands, or were 
divided and split up. An extraordinary labyrinth of sub-tenurea 
has been created, each adding a now bidden to tho back of the 
ryot, and each removing the Hiipcrior holder one step further from 
any sympathy with the masKAH. Agaioet this WO BHUDt OOt (bO fflCt 
thftt R thriving middlo-closs has thus sprung up, "connected with 
tho land, and yet not prevented from following other professional 
In tlirco generations of unbroken peace population has multiplied ; 
lands have been reclaimed from the swamp and the forest ; recent 
loghlation has interfered ou behalf of the ryots, and has done that 
which Lord Cornwallis fully intended; and the great Settlement, 
while identifying more classes than one with the stability of the 
British power, has taught Rtatosmeii to beware how they cut off their 
successors from all participation in tho increments of extended 
agriculture and unchecked prosperity. The name of Ixird CornwaUis 
was, how^ever, till lately used as a bugbear to frighten Engluh ad- 
ministrators, and to mislead public opinion ; and the neglect which 
Bengal experienced in the mere form of government contributed to 
malco matters worse. For many years Bengal had no separate ad- 
ministration. It was governed, at odd moments, by theuovornor- 
General as Gewernor of Bengal, and tvithout a Council. When the 
English statesman was absent on tho (Vonticr, influencing Gabul 
politics, watching the Sikhs, or fighting them, Bengal got on as well 
as it could under tho senior member of Council, who was termed 
Ih'puly-Governor, and who might be a gallant and grey-haired 
general oflicr*r, versed in war, but, as Bominio Sampson said of 
Colonel Mannering, possessed of erudition ” only through ** im- 
perfect opportiiratles.” Ijord Dalhousie put an end to an intolox- 
ablf3 grievance, and procured for Bengal in 18C4 a sepajato 
Lioutenant-Gcivernor, such as the M'orth-W'est Provinces had 
enjoyed ever since 1842. Four able and distinguished men filled 
tho otilcu in 8U(X(^«»iou up to 1 87 1 . They *?ach had their trials, but 
under each iiengal mado cerlaiu strides in advance. On taUng 
charge of his oificc, Mr. Campbell saw at once that it was desirable 
to alter and improve a conuitiou of things which had silently 
grown up, and which arose neither from any one act of mistaken 
policy nor from any individual eiiror or failing. Under the 
Perpetual Settleineut natives looked to tho courts of justice for 
everything, and tho art of governing Ariiiti cs vigorously was on the 
decline. \Ve should state, in palliation, that in other E^residoncies 
there oxbt more native functionaries who are links between the 
high British officials and the native community; that by their 
means tho Executive can reach downward to the mofcRos ; that the 
magistrate iii theNorth-'West, the Donuty-CommiMsioner In Oudh, 
have more instruments at commana and have been more en- 
couraged to re.straia or to repel native originality, and to diieet 
the current of indigenous forces. But it had become too much a 
fashion to say th:it Bengal could only be governed by the ooiuts 
of law. Every measure was liable to bo tested by a litigation in 
the local tribunals. Tbe Perpetual bettlcment became a cloak for 
every derolictioii of duty, and an itnpodiiuent to every desirable rC- 
fortii. Mr. Caiupboll, with pardonable sarcasm, says, that ‘‘atone 
time to ask a ryttt hi.o name anywhere but in a court of justice 
would have been considered by some people contrary to the prin- 
ciples of f lio Permanent Settlement.” Now it cannot be a sound 
end healthy state of things that a quick-sighted community ebouM 
have no test of public or national duty but tho four comers of legal 
enactments. Oue nation may .submit to be outwardly governed liy 
insolent deputations to Ministers and by defiant meetings in publm 
places, while what is wanting to executive vigour is supplied l^ 
the good sense and the Beir-governiiicnt of the majority. Another 
natiuii may bow to a benevolent despot, who rules the masses as 
if ho had descended from a more eulighteucd planet, aud who, Uko 
Augustus, omnmfn mwiia in se tmhit. But an administration 
halfway between these extremes, and not tending to either, is in a 
rather sorry plight. It cannot bo right that all moral feeling of 
public duty on the part of the people should slumber, and that 
at the same time the arm of the Executivo should bo impotent or 
weak. 

Mr. Campliel], in order io wake up the administrative agency, 
has rcstorcMi to the district officer some of tho functions of which 
he had gradually been deprived. The magistrate will henceforth 
be not merely the nominal head of the Executive, but he will have 
that control over Die loc^al public works which he ought to have 
had long ago, as well ns the .supervision of tho gaol and the police, 
which he ought never to have lost. I'hero will still be agencies for 
these branches of tho public service ; skilled inspectors to track 
criminals; medical ofiicer.s to combine penal discipline with 
sanitation ; and district engineers to build offices that will resist 
tornadoes, and bridges that will not tumble down. But these 
will bo tho subordinates and not the jealous antagonists of the 
magistrate ; and ho, in his turn, will be supreme over cveiything 
but tbe courts of j'lstice, and roapon&iblo to the Government as 
riie guardian of order and the interpreter of native opinion. While 
thuBgalvanisingthe various agencies into life, Mr. Campbell hadma- 
tured two elaborate schemes for municipal or communal self-govexn- 
ment. One of them is known os tbe Rood Cess Act, aud it has re- 
ceived the assent of tho Viceroy. The other was inter ded toestabli^ 
various forms of municipalitv each with a cbait.c of taxation, in 
towns aud r/illages. But we learn by telegram ih^t Lori Nv-rth- 
brook has boon inhucea to withhold his saiiotion from this enact- 
ment; probably finom a feeling bluit tbe taeasunf, howevsi cl- 
ient, can afford to wait. It woald require more space than we oan 
spare to give an adequate idea of other roforma in progress or 
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artiirtlly carrit^d out Tho key^tono of the policy, in !Mr. Campbell's 
own wordH, is f^reater vij^our and activity •* in compoHiii^ tlio 
hone.*^fc pcrformanco by cacli class of tlie "obligations wbicu un- 
doubtedly attach to it by law, but which arc too often evaded in 
practice/' But divided "steps have been taken with such grave 
ninlters as ibe impruvenicut of the ostuti's of minors, the cure of 
the e])iiloniic known as the llurdwan. lover, the adjustment of 
civil and coinnfcrciul jiiriadiotions uml tbeir boundaries, the oquali- 
zacioii of salaries, thu establishment of model farms, land and 
water C4mim^cation,d^be conservancy of forests, tbo collociton of 
accurate statistics, and the education "of the masses. 

Of course all this could not be oven attempted without nroiiHing 
hostilLly. Nor would it bo wife to predict a truimph for every 
one of these refoinis, or a cessation of all disparnging conimonla 
about overworking the district oHicers uiid attempting too much, 
fkit wo have rarely bocii a lleport or lUuo liouk wdiich is so 
superior to the avi'nigo of such operoso chronicles. It w lliroiigb- 
oiit attractive, animauvl, and even pungent ; not overweighted with 
sMifttica, and nowhei'c justifying Lord Jlroiigham's sareasiu about 
tho eloquence which evaporates in scores of paViLgisiphs.** There 
iff, in places, a controversial tone and colouring, but tho w'riler 
hm for a year and a half been persistently criticized and mis- 
roprc^sojitcd, and this is just ^ich an excelhuit vuuiicalion on paper 
of a distinct line of policy as a badgered lOnglish Minister iiiignt re- 
jiiicn to make in a spucch before a crowded 11oiiih«. Some paragraphs 
exhibit an earnestness which woidd do honour to Mr. (.ihulblone, 
mid others an opigraDimiitic terseness of which Mr. Disraeli himself 
would not bo ashamed. A irnod deal of tho opposiLion which 
Mr. Campbell has encountered is duo, wo arc assureil, imt to the 
RnbafaiKM} find scope of his measures, but to the modt^ in which ho 
presents thorn for tho acceptance of his subordinates, whom ho 
nnist carry with him, iitul of the public, whom ho ought to try to 
please. And he should recollect that even Indian otKcials are not 
exempt from tho fruiltiea of human nature, and have angles in 
their bodies and corns on their tfios. Thit w'o have no reason 
whatever to doubt Unit tho Lieuteuani-dovernor of Bengal is 
justifying his selection, is worthily striving for the best interests 
of a Hplciidid proviuco and nil iuteiligeut people, and w ill leave 
behind him Icgai'ics of political thought and creative energy which 
ftituro administralors will bo very glad to adopt. 


THE 

P EOBLE are hcginnhig to look hack upon tlio w«)rship of the 
working-man — that queer sort of politic/d iv-liginn which 
prevnilod for a year or two — with somo degree of contcmpliums 
amazement. The spell is broken, and tho idol stands revealed in its 
coarse and coiumou clay ; indeed the danger now is lest tlio current 
of opinion should run into the opposite extreme. Nothing cf Cf)ur.se 
could he more absurd or prepo^^terous than the notion that the 
workiiig^imm waa tho groat niaiubtny of the comninii wealth ; tho 
model citizen who aloniiwas pure, high’Uiindcd, and disiriLerested, 
and who possessed n kind ol native sagacity which cuahled him 
tu milve oh'ha^d tho most intricate and cjiflicult prchloms of 
society and goverumout. llcccnt events liuvo not quite borno out 
this view, and a rr*a4'tion has .set in. It may bo mfiiiillod that of 
late tile working-man lias been ruther tiresome and exasperating, 
lie not only insiata upon high wngoo, bub domanils leiHurt; in order 
to spend bis wages aud enjoy his prosperity. (If course no other 
class of the community wus ever kuo.vn to do unvlhiiig of this 
kind. It id notcrinus that 8liopkeept»r8, barristers, merchants, 
coimiry gentlemen, all work os hard as they ca.'i, heoau.-'C tht»y know 
it is for the good of tlie country, and that they never think for a 
moment of their own caao imd pleasure. It js only coul-hewers 
who refupo to labour contiTnunisly for their country's jrood, aud 
who live unscrupulous ouougb lo take ad>;inlago of a rising 
madiet to servo th‘‘ir own ^ellisli fn<ls. For our own part, its 
we never siippo.sed that tho workiug-mnn was an fuigcl, we arc not 
pniiicuhirly surprised at his want of arigelic uttiibutos. It is just 
as well to look facts in tho laco uud to take tho 'ivoi king-man as 
ho is in real life, not an angel oortninly, hut then not ly the 
tcv&nH\ What baa always puzzled us is why there should he 
any mystery about tho chnracter of the workiug-mun. Wo have 
must of us ut some tiiuu f)r other seen one, and in all probability 
Npokonto him uud had some sort of business tiiuisactions with hi in. 
Up and down London — and we have a notion it is the sarao in 
UieO country — workiog-men arc about as common as anything can 
be. But who ever met tho ideal working-man of the lludical 
Philosopher P If a Iravellcr assured us that in a distant land, 
never before explored, he had found men of an e.\traordiuary 
tepe.we might porhttp.s be dispo.'^ed to believe him; but if ha 
OMfurod that these strange men wera conatnally walking up and 
down LMccadilly, we should surely wonder why we never saw any 
of them. Anybody can rc© and judua for himself what sort of a 
being the wutkiug-man is; \ei tnera are apparently people 
who, although they see Vim every day of their lives, are prepurad 
to> believo almost anything they are hdd about biin. In reality 
be is by no means a bad fellow ; good-naturad, kindly, si tuple- 
lailidodi though without- nigh notions of hut our, and with any- 
th&Ag but a high standard of work ; loyal to his fellows and 
siM^cioua of other classes; ignorant and ptejadioed; lead- 
ing 0 rough liie, rough in his wi^s, and fond of his pot and 
his pipe, la his ignorance of pidiucal economy he fancies that 
ita^tem can oifoid to pay almost any wages that may be demanded 
tnim them, being sure to get back the money from the public. In 
his place no doubt wo should be much os he Is. No class has a 


monopoly either of virtues or vices, and to be honest wo must 
admit that circiims^ices liave often a good deal to do with moral 
and imnmral qualities. The tliree great dofocts of the workioi^ 
man — his intomperaiice, his improvidence, and his reckless readi- 
nesis to lling up work— are in a groat measure duo to his want oT 
udiiration. Wo may be willing to moke every allowance for the 
worliing-mau ; but it would be idle to shut our eyes to his weak 
points, and to endow him with all kind.s of imaginary qiuilities 
wliich he docs not possess. It is possible to Imvo tlio deepest 
sympathy with the working-man, and to be most sincerely anxious 
to promote his welfare, without pretending to believe that ho is a 
very superior and perfect being, la the same way, without 
any ho.Htility to Trade Unions, us combinations of working-men to 
promote tliVir own interests, we may be permitted to doubt 
whether they are ever likely tosuccetid in ostablishing the ortiheiai 
.«iystcm of trado proiiu on which .*ill tlieir hopes are bent, or wheteer 
it would be good for them if they did. On the other hand, it 
is unnec(;5isnry to attribute the follies and failings of tho working 
classes to moral turpitude. 

Tho truth is, tho working-man is wondorfullv like other moil. 
Thevo ia a vast deal of human nature about uim. lie laughs 
when tickled, and cries out whun pinched, and is in most things 
subject to much tho same impulses, nd'ectioiis, and passions as tue 
rest of U.S. He thinks of hiiiiself lirst, and of other people 
afterwards, nr not at all. Ho has a notion that the world 
.should bo ordered to suit his convenience, and that tboro must 
be something wrong about things he dees not like, and vrhich 
iiilcrfera with hL projects. But vve are not quite sure that 
otlicr rhussijs of society are altogutlicr exempt from these failings. 
The working classes' are sadly iguonuit, and in their ignorance 
$4;lf-willed, niid they are doing ihoniselves and others a vast 
amount of ini.scliief; but this is folly rather than wickedness. 
The gi*eat mistakti which Is made about ilio labouring population 
is in supposing that it is something quite apart from tho rest o*’ 
the community, and either exempt fruin ordinary laws and duties 
or .subject to Np>s!iiii ones which «lo not operate eWwbore. There 
ia one point, ho wo cor, in which the worldng classes difTer very 
iiinch from otlior cliisses, and it deserves to bo especially noted, for 
it goes far lo account for their restlesfeiicss and discontent. This 
point is thu nneortutn and ductnating conditions of their employ- 
ment A clerk or a sliopinan, if bo is steady and Ut for his work, 
suid if his nuk-ter prospers, keeps hi.s »iluutiou from year 
to ye.ir. Ho is liabltj to bo tliiowii out of <»rapIoyraeut by a 
variety of accident?, but these are tho exceptions and not tho 
rule. In a general way lio remains for at least a year or two in a 
idoco, and wdien ho contemplates ti cliango, ho takes caro not to 
lift his foot till he fl*'es another spot wJiero ho can put it down. 
But the Ijfo of tho worldug-innn xs usually one of uncertainty and 
change. J''von in large establishments tho number of permanent 
bonds is compnrntivcJy fow, and the grout body of men iiro liablO' 
to be m:ijt /wlrift ut a week's mxtici?. A ** JouriicymHii Engineer,'’ 
who has written n .<icrte3 of exceedingly interebtiiig aud inRtriictire 
papers on the condition of the working clasbes, under the title of 

Uiir Now MH.ster.-4," fitates that, as a rule, tho permanent staff in 
manufacturing esrttiblifthmente is not more than ten per cenL of the 
nunihcr of workmen the place Is craisible of employing ; aud In 
very slack times tins small nnclens will alone bo Itcpt on — tho 
re.st will bo disbanded. Ho adds that the c.dciiIatiouB of ohser- 
vant working-men aro that n. flush ’* of triido and siih.-4cqiicat 
slack lime occur every years. The gradual rise from the 

average to the ‘Mhish" condition occupies u your, and the 

lituih l.'iste six moiiUhs; tht ii tho decline down to slackness 

also la^ts a year, and tbo slack six months. ^ During the 

other four out of the seven yeai’S things will be in tbe avorago 
state, which i.s from ten to twenty per cent, below tho full -handed 
conditloa; and ^*oven in ordinary times there are considerable 
ll actuations, hands being habitually diHchiirgod or stopped, oa the 
passing exigencies of work may require.” Tliis is, no doubt, in 
the main a true picture. If during the flush period the men put 
by their surplus earnings, ^ they would be able to equalize their 
income, and provide against tho hardships of tbe slack times^ 
which I'uiii© roimd, it would soem, only too regularly. But this is 
jiiHt what, as a rule, they don't do. They subsmbe, porhiips, to 
the Union, and trust to that and to their luck, and ^t as much 
eirioymont out uf tho sunshine, while it lasts, as they can. The 

Juunioymnn Engineer ” gives tbo following ideal skei^ of 
what men of his class would conBider a fairly good coiiditfon - 

That iM'cry man who was willing and able to work shrald be aUe to 
obtain omploymunt at such wages and wiih such a dagsge of constoniw as 
would rnablo him, by judicious innnagoniont, to secure /or himself and tnon 
lU-pciidiHg up<m him” a sufflcioiicy of plain food and clothing and a dwoUing 
with, hav, tho same nanitary conveniences sihd air-space per person as a 
prison cril, and to make provbioii during ti working-linoffnmifbrtyto 
forty-fivo years for imraing the r^ibainder of his days without the neoessity 
of liard work ; not so much ^ view to his mere persosal ease, ns to the 
contingency of liii Indnu longer able to find a market for his labour, by 
rea.ton of the pliysicd s^^fqtoration that age and so many years of wear and 
tear must bring. f j ^ 

There is a touch ovuWimsy satire in tho reference to the prison-'’ 
coll, but othGrwise^£3 picture is prosaic and moderate enough. 
It is because tho ^*ion is fdmost their only help towards the 
attainment of this ^3al that tbe men ding to it so, and submit 
to so much for thS of its aid. It is their only plank ; 
all they have to trust\ to when oast out upon the waves. Strikes 
uxd Unions are unknkwa except among workiiig*men. Men in 
regular employment ndver dream of lesort^r to such expedieutsi < 
and this is because re ^iiay employment them fast on the 
other side. Undoabtedliy the working-men would oo bettmr if 
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they truAt(Hl mere to thomselreii and kaa to the Unione, of which 
there will probably be a grand crash one of these dnya, most of 
tlwm bedug, according to actuaries’ calculations, hopeli-asly iiiaol- 
Tent. If the mf?n would only learn to save^ they might become 
compuiatively independent : and, ns uducaUoa apoads, habits of 
pnividonw) may bo oxpoclud to (•<»me too. On the other hiiud^ 
^oinplovors should take to heart the reason why the Unions com- 
inaiiit such ioiliionco, and consider whether by any means they 
cannot put them selves in the place of ^le Uniousi and attaeu 
their in»>n by siiniJur tie<%. 

ThoHs who desire to undersland the composition of that part 
of the eoninuiniiy which is known as the working clnsseH will 
find a graphic dm-ripiion iif it in tlie pogee of the “ Journeynian 
litigineer.** 'Plif* working elassii^s, he fihows, are not a homogeneous, 
unani minis hotly. They ore nnictieally dwlinct classes, between 
whicli ihcro are didi rciieefi <pute a« putuul and strongly marked 
iLH lwtwof?n otlicr classes ol socioty. There is on odurated and 
i^'uUv intelligent soetJUm, and an uneducated and ignorant Hcotion; 
a poliliral seelion (broken up again into severitl sub-sc^ctions), nud 
•n nori-poliliral wiction ; a Trade- Unionist, and a non-Trade- 
riiiiin'ha Hivtion : a laiber, steady, saving section, and a drunken, 
unsteady, thrirdcbs socciori ; and, ** with the labour market 
Imhitiodly o\>rt*io(‘Ked, there la fU^t arising n .si'(?tional dilFemico 
of mode, of life and fetdiug between the regularly and inepniarly 
emplined Between tlio artisan andtlie iini<liilied labourer 

:i gutf i« Irxed. While tlie fonm-r, W’e arts told, rc.^<*iiti the spirit 
in which ho iiiirtgiiic'* tluit those ung.iged in “ genUe l (^cnipations 
look <Uiwn on him, he in his turn looks down upon and despi&es 
tlw lahouror. The artis-m view with regard to lahonrei*s is 
that they are an interior cle:^s, and must he made to know .and to 
keep tiu lr place, “ In tiio oyes alike of l-riioaist and non- 
Cuioui.Mt ui'Thanic.«, any eh-ver or ambitious labonrev Avho .'ihowa 
n d*‘Mre 1o gL't out I'if his place by attempting to pick up 
or ere»‘p iu‘o the trade to which ho is attached its an un- 
hkillwl w guilty of deadly sin, and deserving of the 

ahlu'i’o nec of all right-thinking inciiihcrs of the craft.” Avlisunn* 
WiHiM either p;»troni/.o or igiinro the wives of labourer.-*. While 
111'.* url.iH.tn is an.vious t<» level down eo^doty so as Iti improve his 
own t* '«M«l rank, the labouver would like to carry the levelling 
pi(.FCf*«s a .-lag*' further down. Educated an 1 unedmoted work- 
ni”u alr-o hUuuI apart; ** no one liu.s so inipatimit a contempt for tho 
lined ijcjit' d working-mea as hn>o the cdueated vrorkin^r-men,** and 
the f'liiner nixtuiiUly le-cui it. There arc 1hr€*e givnt schools of 
\vovkiTij(-!ie ri. There is tins \vorking>inan of 1h« old sclioul, who 
pride.s liiiuoelf on being “rough and tough,” dt‘i<pisos fine manners 
and ^(dt wuvs, and has ratluT a contempt for book learning, 
lie is iHiudlj' silf ridinnt, mdu*'tiiQmi, aud independent; di‘»trudt8 
oih..i » l.i.vef, and thinks that woi'king-incn had hottiT avoid having 
anything U) do with anybody hut tboinsflvos. Tlici'e is another 
type, nioic inlclligi'iit, and, if uvt much hotter otliicated, at least 
appre«*ia(ing education, and anxiou.4 lor It for their children; more 
given to uriiuseinentH, Indiday-inaking, and dross than the man of 
ihe old ijcliool. Then thciv is what th« “ Journcvinan Engineer ” 
calls the coming or rising school, composed of fairly educated men, 
with broader views and sympathies than tho other two schools, 
hut perli.'ips soinewbat jiriggisli and conccitcKl. 'I'lirough all tlm^ 
cliLsses — ttmugh it is Jo'jS conspicuous among the lust — ^ruiis a 
kind of Ttlimriellto feeling, a feeling that the hand of every oiio 
13 ngaiT)><l them, and that in r<elf-delcnc(* they must stand np 
ngaiiwt every other cliis.**. hop tho pre.,'*ent the ditl'erent schools 
and sectiofiH of tin.* working clas.si^s appear to be so divided in 
fooling O'-; tu he incapabk' of united action for a common object. 
Wlictiier thi.*3 will gnulually c<»alcsce among themsv I vcm, while hold- 
ing nloof friuii other cla-^-es, remains to bo floeii. 

Of the home life of a large body of tho working classes 
the “Journey man Engineer” draws a* black and pninful picture, 
the tints of which are, we fear, only too true. Onh' those w’ho 
go about among tlie,m can have any idea of the ovturcrowdiog 
which prevails iu their dwellings, and of its melnncboly ana 
appalling amHcqiieiuv's. This overcrowding is not e^utiiicd to 
what are sometimes culled “low” districts. It is to be found 
also ill many rcspeetable and cleanly looking stn 'et.s ; nor does it 
always stop short oven at a n^oni for each family. The “ liliigi- 
iieer'’ says that he knows parts of London where not only bouses, 
but oven single rooms, are sub-let, so that when families'^ fall out 
they toll each other to keep, not their own room, but their own 
comer. Jlomhle and dangerous as this state of things is, it is 
easier to point out the evil than to sug^nst a remedy. No oifec- 
tual impression can bo made on it without tho co-operation of 
the working classes themselves, and unfortunately this is not 
rea«li]y ho obtained. They grudge the price of docent ibdgings, 
oven when they can aiford to pay it, and cram ns many inmates ns 
possiblo into stifling rooms. Mr. Lowe said very truly, some 
years ago, that if tlie poor were willing to pay a rent siiiflcieut to 
provide them with decent and healthy dwellings, onpital would 
flow into the bamiwss jast as it does into the business of building 
piu^ b<mm and nn-shopv. In any case, the question k one of 
which It IS uttpossible to exaggerate the gravitv, nod whioh deserves 
JLha nltentwu, not only of philonthropkts, but of statesmen. 


TUB TtCCLEBIAST?lCAL CORTKSr Xlf fiWlTZEELAND. 
rpTlE hni:;k; water df the cceleakaticid tempest Msinff inOennanT 
i to which wo haTs fr^ueptly cidW attotom of late, hq« 
already, reoched to Switzerland ; for some weeks past a reUgiouis 


quarrel, with Gkmeva and SolouiP f Solothnni) for its centres, baa 
Ijeon rapidly developing itaulf, whicli alm^Mt recalls, as well fiami 
its bitterness as from soverai names of the same localities heiqg 

S romineut in both cofrcs, the civil war of the Souderbund* The 
isputu about Mgr. Memullod, Bishop — or, wo should say, Yicar* 
Apostolic— of Geneva, has attrectod a gfMxl deal of notice in Ilia 
ICnglisb UP wapapern, though its intriQ.do importance is small os com- 
pared with tho couirover^y botwoon rival parties of Catholics in the 
uioceso of JWle. We will first, however, spoah of the Gonova 
afliiir, which has just roauhetl what may be considered the 
end of the- first net of tho drama, in tho expulsion of itgt. 
Mortuillofl by the Cantonal authorities, acting under the AiU 
sanction (>f tCo Federal Council. As the origin of the quarrel is 
at flrst'sight somewhat obscure, it may bo convenient to premise 
that during it»« aunexatiou to Erimce under Napoleon 1 ., Geneva, 
wliicii had then u mainly iVotchUmt population, formed part m 
the Fjvnch diocese of Chamhury; but on its restoration to 
Switzerland it was tranaforred, at ‘the request of the Council of 
the newly-formed Ciinlou, and with the sanction of a Papal Brief, 
to the Swiss dioce.se of Lausanne and Frt.'ihurg. So matters re- 
mained till a fitw muntlKs ago, when the l^opo, for reosutiH never 
oxpluined, but popularly (^niu'Cted w'ith tho personal ambition of 
Mgr. ^Icruiillou, w*ho k a zealous infallibilisl and brilliant 
proachur, took on hiuiself to ci>n.sUtuto a separate Vicariate of 
(Imieva, thus severing it frum the cpkcopal jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of JiausAuiie, without consulting the civil authoriUm 
at all iu the matter, or, it is said, taking any account of 
the wishes of the Catholic inhnhftants. The Council of State, not 
uiuiaturally, decliiK'd to endorse this summoiy proceeding by 
vceugniziiig Mgr. Mttrmillad in liis now capacity of vicar- 
Apostolic; while, ou the other hand, the Bishop of Lau- 
stiiiiie. w'as compelled, undt^r ordor.'sfrum Koine, to decline acceding 
to the wishes of ihii Guvcrunieut by continuing to exercise 
opisciipul fuurlions iu Geneva. Whiit were tho motives of tho 
(hiria in this high-hiuuled policy, or in tho studied discourtesy, 
and indeed illogaUty, of the method of carrying it out — for the 
(Vicfirdat of iSi9 w;ih arbitrarily violated — it is difficult to un- 
derstand, unless it b« a .sulHcient niutive t) prove what, if wo 
recollect rightly, was niiiiounccd the other day by Cardinal 
Aiilonelli to tho Pru!<.si;m (hiverumont, that CoucuruatS do nut 
hind the Holy Sco, but only the Powers which hecoino parlies to 
them. Tho Council of State rcttdluted by a Bill which, after 
undergoing c.;rtain uiodili(*:i lions at tho hands of a special Com- 
mittee chiefly formed of Catholics, has now become law, and 
wliich cnactH^hat no episcopal or parochial jurisdiction shall be 
allowed In the Cant^in without the approval of tbe Slate, nud that 
fij* the futuie all parish priestH .<ihaU be elected by the Catholic 
inhabitauts, and removable by the State for sufllcicnt cause. A 
propo.^al to Aubmit tho exisLiiig incumbents to the proei^s of elco- 
lion was rejected, as was also tho propo.<ial for an entire separa- 
tion of Church and Srate. l^leanwliilo the new Bishop coa- 
tinued to act os such, though liis sulnry — ^formerly paid to 
him as parish priest of Noire- Dame— had been withdrawn, and 
a Pa[ml Brief ul January i6, 1S73, onnemneiug his appointmept, 
was read iu the Catholic churches of Geneva. When this Brief 
w*as coni inuui rated by Mgr, Agiinz'/.i,tbo Pupal Nuncio at Berne, to 
tho Federal Council, they deelint'd to acknowlcdgo its validity, or 
the right of tho lloly fcieo to dismember Swiss dioceses without 
the con.-Htmi of the civil pow cT, in nccordatice with the anongo- 
nieni of 1819. And the Cantonal Council was directed to com- 
municate this dcciriun to Mgr. iMoiniillod, and in doing eo to 
inform him that ho must either resign hi.s illegal dignity within a 
certain fixed period or Icnvo the country. They named two 
clock on the following Saturday (February I ?) as tho time, 
and tho Bishop then sent in 11 loiter dofonding tuo procedure of 
the lloly See iu appointing him, as a uceexsory and provisional 
mt^tsuru w'hich violated no political rights, and declining to lay 
down his oflice. On the Sunday he preached at Genova, and ou 
the Monday moruing was arrested by the police, and ooiivcyed 
beyond the French frontier to Ferney, whore ne has elected to re- 
main for the present. I'bc great majority of the Catholic population 
are understood to have been opposed to the ecclesiasticul changes 
and to side with the Govemmont in tho matter. As far os ap- 
pears on tho surface, no doctrinal questions aro involved, but Mgr. 
Merniillud is well known, ns wo before observed, to be a rod-hot 
TjlU’aniotitaue, and it was he who preached at Homo during the 
Vatican Council ou the Pope os an incarnation of the Deity. Ou 
the oilier hiind, tliort* is evidently, if wo may judge from the in- 
vitation sent to Father llyaciuthe, a strong body of Old Catholics 
at Genova. 

In the diocese of Boslo the qunrrd hod its orimn dln^By in tho 
conUict of tlw two parties iu the Church. Mgr. the 

Bishop, is an iuiallibilist, and has boon during the last two years — 
for ho did not yon tore before February 1871 on puhlisbing the 
docroes of tlio Vatican Council — in constant Irodblo with tho 
momhers of his flock, who took an early op)>ortumty ofj^otcei* 
ing against Llie Council in a Diocesan Conference of seven 
Cantona which aro embraced in his dioc^iso, and wit^bc civil 
autliorities virho supported them in their resistonco. Wo roforrod 
some weeks ago to the vigorous and popular discourses of 
lleiDkona during the first week of Bcceuiber at various 
places, including Bolouro, wh*'ro the Bishop -umself residcw^ 
and the adhesion of t'overM Carbolic pai'^»hes tr 'he inovciiieiit. 
During tho prosont tnonth Friedrich aiul Mi- h.*.iis huvo bisen 
addrossioff assemblies of three thousand persona c*u “ the t • 
soil ” ofCouslance, and in tho * er.v Council Chamber wke/e the 
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protest n;rainst Tapfll autocracy was solominzod four conturioa 
appo by tho deposition of John XXI I L, and they n2>pear to have 
hoeti ri'coived with the most uuboimded onthiisinsm, thu crowd 
throne iii;r the entrances and outskirts of the hull to hear them. 
Tlio JjiMnop, on the ollu-r hand, hhs been HUspendin«; and ox- 
cDininunicating anti-infailLhilist prieaU and left, and Inmco 
matters 1 ui\e at length cuine to a cri.<«is. On No\ ember 19 of last 
year Ibo Diocesan Conforenco of the aovon (*«nlon.<^ again 
iiMeinhhid at Soleun*, to condemn his nrlniraiy and illegal pro- 
ceedings; and on January 29 they met a third time and 
aniiouiH’.od. in a docmimut addressed to the (.'alholic population, 
tho dopo.sition of the ilisliop for liaviiig violated the law requiring 
the of tho Uovemuient before promulgating Papal dpevees, 
i<Hftucd irregidav senlonees of exeomranniealion and deposition, and 
in otlior ways JisregarJeJ occlpsiastlcal and civil rights, which 
his prcdeces.s«>rs haa always been careful to observe. Tlo was 
also charged with taking part in a political ugitation against 
the Qovcrnnu'iit. The Oonieronco comniuiiicated their decision 
to the Federal Oomicil, who wore requested to take sti^ps 
in concert with the Holy See for filling up tho vacaficy, 
and also to tho Chapter of the diocv.'^i at Soleure, in- 
viting them to name a temporary adiuiiiislraior of the diocese. 
Tho Chapter met on the 4tli of Fidiniary, and det#*rminrd not to 
accede to tins rer^uest, on tho ground that tlie liee was not vnr:int. 
Meanwhile Iho Ihshop himself, in an rlaborato protest, the conclusion 
of which alone occupies a coIuulii of close print in the AUtjrmdue 
Wtuiuj^ deiuiiinous the charg»‘.s iiindo him as '‘crying and 

ribiwiiinablo caluruiiies/* Its leading points are a denial of any 
acta of civil irisubonlinati/iii, and a haughty repudiation of nil 
right <»ii the part of the civil aullioiities to intiTfero in any way 
with hisepisf'opal juri.sdiction ; ns, for instance, in tlie promulgation 
of l*apal necrees, or the appointment and removal of parish priests 
— a plea tho validity of which of cours»^ depeud.s entirely in tlie 
case of an Kslablished (‘hurch on the character of tlie c-xi^ting 
amngements between Chinch and State, which the ihshop 
is accusc'd of systemoticnlly ignoring, lie appeals at great length, 
against the iiisulting sentence of tho ineoinpeteut Dii»ee.^nn Con- 
ference, to his coiiflcienco, to tho Catliolic )ii3ople, to the 
tribunal of tho .successor of Peter, who is his supromo judge, 
and to tho just jvulgiuent of tho Almighty ; aud winds up l#y 
declaring his fixed resolution to continue to rule Lis thjck-' W'ho 
do not seem quite to appreciate the privilege— and his rotidineaa 
to die for them, which is not likely to be put to tho test. Tliis 
protest was nddres^fd in the iltst instance to tiio o ^verntnenU of 
tho llvo Cantons of iSoleuro, Tlerno, Aarguu, Thurgau, and Jlasie, 
but an identieal or similar iiocuineiit has since hoexi forwarded to 
tho Federal Council. Moth the cpisiJopal protest and tho reply of 
the Chapter, which Ls very lomperate and conciliatory in its 
language, declining to name an tttf mtmin vicar, were to he laid 
bofnixt the I )ioc(Hnu Conference r#n February 14, but the rc.sult'» Jo 
not appear Ui have yet trnnHpii’cd. iSreniixybilo tho llishup 1ms 
been ejpcted from l>i< palace at Sfdtnirc, hut coiitiuue.s M reside 
there, at the Dim^esan Moniijiary. 

It xvill be at once perceived that there is inucli in commijn 
between the Swiss andCeruian complications in matters eccle.<jia»- 
ticnl; with this diil'erenco however, Hint the anti-infallibilist 
Catholics have presented a more united Ir. nt in Swit/erlnmt, and 
the action of the Goveniment lias muro rapid and consistent. 
Id all the stages of tho Haslo controversy, till the hist, Iho dele- 
gates of every Canton in the dioa'.sij worked together; hut tho 
Oantons of !£ug and Luceruo held aloof from tho tinal act of 
depo.Vition. At Geneva also iho Catholic representatives ap- 
proved Iho action of tho Governmeiit in cuuiesting the pre- 
tensions of the new Bishop, On the nther hand, no names as yet 
statid out prominently', Iiko tliuso of b'n«alrl<:li or Mi^rhelis or 
Schulte in Gerinany, among the opponents of infallibilism, and 
the fact of the Geriuim leaders having twu‘.e within a low numlhs 
been invited to give their personal a^isi stance to the movement 
louk.s os if there were a scarcity of native energy or talmt availablo 
for the puipoite. The next move in the game will bow’atched with 
much curiosity by both parties, and it will bo Interesting 
to observe whether the accustomed tact of tliu Konnm 
Curia, which scorns of lato to have heeii strangely at fault, 
will be equal to the emergency. Meanwhile tho regretful 
apology of a nqiresentative at tlio Cologne Congro.^s of 

lost yeptemher, for so lutlo having as ytd been achieved by lii.s 
cottnirymon for the Did Catholic muse, will certainly not need to 
be ropeatod. Jf the Oermati.s have shown more readine9.s, as be- 
comes their national reputation, to defend it by^lenrnofl argument, 
the Swiss huxe at least earned tho praise of being pixmipt 
in arriving nt their practical conclusioii.'i,aiid resolute in applying 
them. And the Pope himself appears at length to have gaintMi 
some inkling of the gravity of the religious crisis. In a highly 
characteristic Mter to Mgr, Menuillod, who is compared to tho 
bishops and^ martyrs of the firt«t ages of tho Church, he exhorts 
him, with significant reference to llic dogmatic controversy which 
lies at the root of the quarrel, to teach the people comniittod to 
your chargo to observe all that you have ocen commanded to 
enforce ’’ ; but Tits Tloliuesa at the same time admits tho perilous 
consequences of such a course. Fur ho observes, not without 
reason, that Swiuerland is threatened with a tHTrlble schism.” 
And he might well have added, n>:t Switzerland alone. 


OUR MASKS. 

E should do Imdly, as things are ordered, if wo went about 
ibe world with our natural faces. Even stopjiing short 
of the extravagauco of betraying our moat important secrets, 
as in n Palaco of Truth, and frankly telling men and women 
that xyo think Ihcni fools or bores, it is diilicult in society to 
«lo witlunit something of a mask in regard to minor matters. 
The old quarrel between nalurn and art, und where iho limits 
of each should extend, has not^ yet got itself arranged ; and it 
U doubtful xvhother it will during tho present diapeiisalion. It 
may he arranged in some future slate of human develt>piiient, 
when the Spiiitualiets have it all their own way and tell ii» 
CAUVtlv what wo ought to do and what we ought tv> helievc j but, 

lllis furcilirl ul‘ iho milleuuiuui, we ui-e obUgvd to have 
recourse to art lor tho belter concealment of our nntuml selves, 
and chpi'cially, too, for the maintenanco of that queer bundle of 
Compromises and conventions which wo call society. 

The (Hlde.<>t consoimcnen of tho artificial state in which we find 
oiir^elvr-s obliged to-livo is that nature looks like iifiectation, and 
that tho highest ai‘t is the most liko nature of anything wo Icnow. 
It is in drawing-looms as on the stage. A thoroughly inavtiticial 
actor would bo a imTc dummy, juhl as In the Greek theatre a 
man in his natural faro would have seemed imvm and insignificant 
to tho spccliitors ami.stonuHl to fixed types of heroic si/.e and set 
inlenritm. But he who-se ncLing brings the house down becauso 
of its “triitli to nature” w ho xvhoso ai*t htus lieeii the most pro- 
fouiidlv studied, and with whom the concealmtmt of art haa 
therefore been tho most perfectly attained. So in .•»ocicty. A 
man of ilnn'otighly nnlurai manners would pass as either morose 
or pert according to his mood — eithe.r stupid because disin- 
clined to exert hiin.«<elf, or oblru.sjvo because in Hio litimour to 
talk. He would meiui no ollence, but he would make himself 
di.'^agTeeahle. nil the .^iiinc. Such a man i.'i the pest of his club, 
and the nuii-ance i»f every dr,awing*rnoiii ho enters. It nialters 
little whether he is const itutioiiully boori. 4 i or good-natured ; ho 
is natural ; and lii'^ naturalness comes liko an ugly patch of frieze 
on the cloth of gold with which tho goddess of conventionality 
is draped. Xutural women, too, may bo found at tiinca — 
Women wlio dt*mon<fcrule on small occanions, sincTely no doubt,- 
but exe.eN'-ivvly ; women who bkip like joung hirnbs when 
they are pleu-svil, and pout liko naughty children when they 
are di^plriLsed ; who disdaiu <dl 1I10.S0 littlo arts of dross 
which conceal defects axul heighliii be!iulie.s, and who are always 
at war \\ ilh the (adiions of tho day ; x\ho de.spisii Iho.so ccmvcii- 
♦I-oual graces of nniUDcr which have conic to bo part of tlie religion 
uf society, contradicting point-blank, softening no rcfinnl with tho 
CApres.'^icn (ff u regret they do not tbel, yawning in the face of tho 
hon*, admiring xvith the minrU of a savn go w halm or is new to 
tbiTii or plea.‘'ing. Such w*.)mon are not ngreeahlo Companions, 
however deveud of afieetntion they may be, however hlaunch 
adherents to tiutli and tliing.s as they are, according to their 
boaiit. The xvomnn wliu has not a unrticlc of unlraintMi spontaneity . 
left in her, and who ha*) herself in nantl on all occasions, who gives 
]ier.si:lf to her couqiany, and who is alway.j collected, graceful, and 
at ea.se, playing her part without a trip, but always playing her 
jmrt and never letting heraulf drop into uncontrolled naturalness — 
this is the woman whoin men agree to call, not only charming, but 
thoroughly natural ns well. On the other hiiud, tho untrained 
woman who speaks just fis she thinks, nnd who cares more to ex- 
press hri* own sensittif>nM than to study those of her coinpanions, is 
sneered at as silly or underbred, as the current seU, or perhaps os 
afii^cted ; her transparency, h) x\ hich the world is not accastitmed, 
and to whirli it does not w'i.Mh to get accusUmied, puzzling the 
critics of their kind. Social naturalnass, like perfect theatrical repre- 
sentiitiou, is everywhere the re.sult of the best art ; that is, of the 
nio.st caifjful training, it simulates self-forgetfuhiess by the very 
perfection of its self-control, while untrained nature is self-assertion 
at all corners, and is founded on the imperious consciousness of 
personality. 

All of "us carry our mask? into society. Wo offer an eidolon 
to our fcDoxv-creatures, showing our featim*s but not expressing 
our mind ; and the one whose eidolon, while betraying lonst of 
tho being xvithin, reflects most of tho beings without, is the most 
popular and considered the most natural. We may take it as a 
c:ertainiy that wo never really know any one. Wo may know the 
broad outlines of character ; tuid we genorally believe far more thairi 
we have xvarranty for ; but wo rarely, if over, penetrate tlie inner 
cinrle wherein the nnui’s real self hides. If our friend is a person 
of small curiosity and large solf-respoct, we may trust him 
not to coinuiit a base action; if ho nas a calm temperament, 
with physical strength and without imuj^ination, ho will not 
do u cowardly one; if bo haa tho habit of truth, ho will 
not toll a lie’ on any paltry occasion ; if he is tenacious and 
secret, bo will not netray his cause or his friend. But wo 
know very littlo more than this. Even with one’s most familiar 
friend there is always one secret door in the casket which is 
never opened ; and those which are thrown wide ere not those 
which lead to the most cliorished treasures. With the frankest or> 
tho shallowest there are depths never sounded; what shall 
we say, than, of those who have real profundity of character P . 
Who is not conscious of an ego that no man has seenP In 
praise or blame we feel that we are not thoroughly known. 
There is something infinitely pathetic in this dumb conscioasoess 
of an inner self, an unreveaied truth, which bears im up through 
injustice and makes us shrink from excesaivo praise. Our yery 
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lovem love us for the least worthy part of us, or for fancied virtues 
which w(j do not poKtoss $ and if our worst enemies knew us as we 
ni'C, they would come round to the other side and shake hands 
over the grave of their mistaken estimate. The mask hides the 
reality in cither case, for good or fur ill; and we know that if it 
could he removed, wc should bo jiidgod difierently. For the matter 
• of tliat it nevur can be removed. The most transparent are 
judged according to the tomner of the spectator ; and the mind 
sees what it bringH in our judgment of our fellows as well as in 
other things. 

lint, apart from that inner natiiTC, Unit hidden part which so few 
people over giioss to c-xi.‘*t in each other, ll)e masks we wear in 
society cover histories, sutliriinga, I'cclings, that wonld iMd the world 
adamo if b(*traycd. Mo one who gets beluw the smooth crust of 

convontioijid iifvcwi be of thc liea*e lava flood thataoma- 

times flows and rages undoriunith. Jo tho.se quiet drawing-rooms 
where everything looks the embodiment of harmony, of tranquil 
understanding, and where the absence of mystery is the first thing 
felt, there are dniinas at the very time enacting of which only the 
, exceptionally observant catch the right cue. Kuin faces some whoso 
ship of good fortune soums sailing steadily on a halcyon sea ; a 
hideous secret stands like a spiictro in the doorway of niiotber. 
The dumf)Stic hnpuincss which those covenant between themselves 
to show in the lull sunshine to the world is no belter then a 
bead Sea apple displayed for pride, for policy, and of which those 
who eat alone know the extreme bittcrnc.ss. The prosperity 
which makes men bow down is a sham, and tottering t(j its fall. 
Here the confessing religionist hides the sccplicibui which he dares 
not show by the fervour of his unien.s: them the I'espoctablo 
moralist donoimees in his iiinsk the iniqiiiii 4 *s which lio prnctisea 
daily when he lays it iirido ; to the right the inohka of two loving 
friends greet each othurwiiU Hmile.s and large cxpre.ssions of atfe^ 
lion, then part, to push the frioTully falsehood aside, and to whisper 
coutidcniinlly to the crowd whiit scoundrelwin they have mutually 
embraced: to the left auolLcr couple of unreasoning foes want 
only to sec each other in uumnsked simplicity to W.(iiiie fast 
allies for life. Thu world and all its disguises play sod mis- 
chief with human afibclions as well os with truth. 

Every Hung serves for a mask. A man’s public char«K*ter makes 
one xvbieb is as impenotrablc in its disguise as any. The world 
takes one or two snlient points, and suiiordinates every other 
idiarocteri.'stic to these. It ignores all those subtle intricacie.s 
w'hicli modify thought and action at every turn, producing ap- 
parent incoD.Histoncy, but only apparent; and it boldly blncKs 
out a mask of one* or two dorniiiaut lines as tho ropresentativo 
of a nature protean because complex. Any quality that 
makes it.self sei.^n from behind thiM mask which popular opinion 
liii". created out of a riianV publiv chnractor is voted as in- 
con.«i.Ntcnt, or, it may be, insincere ; and the richer the nature 
tho les.s it is understood. 8o it is 'with us all in our de- 
gree; a thought which might lead us to gentler judgments on 
each other than it is tho lA.-thiou to cultiiale, knowing ns wo d*> 
that wo each wear a mask which hide.'i our k^oI self from the 
world ; and th.at if this real self is le.x.s beautiful than our admirers 
say, it is infinitely less hidoou.s than our enemies would make it 
to appear, 


WAKNIXGS TO EMIGKANTS. 

A GREAT deni of lunnuy has been iniido in Mexico, Brazil, 
and the old 8}iauish eolouies of 8outh America, aud it is 
certain that there is a great d<‘a] more to bo made there. It was 
from the silver miiu's of I'eru and Mexico that those treasure 
galleons of bVrrol und Cadiz were freighted which enriched many 
II bold En;rlisU adventurer as w'ell ns tlio grandees and nicrcbants 
of old ISpain. The diamond mines of Miiiiis CJ ernes wei'e rich in 
their yield when those of Golcondnhad begun to bo worn out, and 
at this moment English companies are working at a profit by the 
help of modem machinery the gold deposits which had beom 
nbandrmed by native Brazilians after great returns hod been drawn 
from the surface veins. It is cosy to see how ihoae countries 
ahould be still enveloped in the vogue haze of their former golden 
reputation — a reputation founded iiiurb on fact and very much more 
on fable ; it is intelligiblo that the f>ld legends and romances of the 
past should have their influence even now on the most pTactical, 
prosaic, and uneducated classes of tho English people. Even persons 
who look more closely into tho matter may be Attracted tc^wards 
Bouthoni America by temptations less speculative titan its mineral 
wealth. The new llailway Companies of Briizili which have con- 
etructod their lines chiefly with English capital, have been pay- 
ing inrreasixig dividoniK thanks to Uie rapidly increasing growth 
of cotTee and cotton. The merchants of liio de Janeiro, Ku'mim- 
Duco, and Bahia have obtained deservedly the reputation of 
enormous wealth. There is a rich commercial community too at 
Buenos Ayres, and then to tho south of Uio Portuguese States, 
on the great plains by the lUata and other rivers, the pastoral 
olement comes mto play. There are sheep uioaters and cattlo 
mastors, who, like the patriarchs, have their flocks and herds 
nasing ground that is practically limit- 
less. They «ve in rude luxury in eatancUu that resembfo Utile 
towns, and if their iloeks sufier oeoasioually from drought and 
disease, the le^ compensated by the fat 

ones. Undoubtedly there » money to be made in those ^imtries 
stall, if the right people set about it in the right way. 

But we suspect that tho right people axe seldom ^uimI among 


foreigners, and Englishmen espocially are exceedingly unlikely toi 
go to work in the right way. Capitalists combining^ in AlllAriCo 
with native money may liavo a ceitain succeas, (m is proved in 
tho case of the thriving Anglo-Brazilian Companies. But oven 
these Companies, notwithstanding the support and advice of 
native partners, have had their troubles in tuu beginning of their 
entorpnse.1 ahuiMt without exception. They have been conslmined 
Ui vindirHlti their claims and the terms of their concessions by aid 
of tho cumbrous machinery of native law courts, and tlww have 
often found themselves positively hampered by the acuc^ptHiii^ of 
Uovcniincnt guar^tees. It follow.^, ns a matter of course, that tho 
chances of an individual arc worse tlian diibioui*, even though be 
may have money, energy, ability, nnd connexion. What, thun^ must 
be ihe^ ])robable fate of tho ignorant mid li«.dpit;ria emiziaut who 
signs fiWfiy his fr^odom oF action, and pi acf*s hiiiiself at tlio mercy 
of those Inrtil authoriluis or native employers who conrider him 
only in so far as he is likely to aorve their purposes ? Wo have 
little reason to be siirpribod at tho complaints which have 
recently made their way into the papers, which ha\e been 
ventilated in Purliaiiicnt, which have buou endorsed by Hovural 
of our diplomatic agetits, and whose substantial truth has been 
admitted by tho chief of the Foreign Oilice. For ytiars past 
wo have heard pitiful talcs of disajipoinlmeut and sullcring, 
which have lK*en severely comuiented on at the time, only in 
the course of things to bo apeedily forgotten. It is somewhat 
of a coinchhuico, howevt^r, that in three euca'ssive days charged 
ahniild have boon brought 6uccc.s.sivcly against the trcritment 
of English emigrants in thit'O separat*} South Americou States. 
Ill the Times of February i.f thero appeared a document pro- 
uiulgntcd oflicially by the Einigrution Commissioners, by desiro of 
the Secretary of Slate for tho Colonies. It states by w^ay of pre- 
omblo that/ in spite of ofllcial w.arning givou in last Octntor, 
omigratioii has been atill going on to J*in*ngiiay. It proceeds to 
stato that tho emigrants who 'went out in Octobor iVmrid that 
tho promises made to them hud been broken, and that no arrange- 
ments whatever had boon made for their reception. They wore 
detained, half starved, and left shelterless. It is asserted further that 
the climate of tho pbme of their destination is utterly luisuitcd to 
English constitutions. The summer heats are so intense that field 
labour bticomes impossible; tbo ntilv productions that can bo 
grown aro precisely thoAo to which English lalmnrer!* arc alto- 
gether uuuccustom^, while tho country is in a chronic state of dis- 
turbance and there is security neither for life nor property. The 
Times of th*i following day devotes an article to emigration to La 
Plata, which gives a pietiiro very gimllai* to the highly repulsive 
one wliich the Einigrution (/ommissioners bad drawn of Paraguay. 
It appears that Mr. Macdonell, our vharg 6 dt affaires at Bueooa 
A} res, pre.*uimably a dispassionate witness, has \vrltt**n so strongly 
Aiul frankly on tho mutter that, should his despatch be m^o 
public, ho is prepared to encounter a storm of obloquy in Buenos 
.\yres, and throughout the Argentine Bepublic.” .lie cousideis 
that neither sheep-farming, cattlo-farmiiig, agriculture, mining, 
nor commerce presents openings to tempt emigrants. The pn^itec- 
tive financial policy of America has depressed the wool trade ; tho 
Guachos are superior to any hinglishmen ns what the Austruliima 
call stockmen, and thus have tho call of the cultlo-marKet; the 
soil is rich, but the climate is treacherous ; in reariii;^ cei'eals you 
can only count on one good season out of live; while in mining 
industry aud commerce local circumstances are likely to give 
native competitors the advantage of you. Finally, in tho 
Argentine Republic,' us in Varogiiny, revolutions aro the rule, 
and li peaceful and orderly state of things is tbo exception; 
while, so far os tho suucLity of life is coiiccmed, tbo murder 
rate thero rises to one in 900, as agaitiNl one in 170,000 
in England. Lastly, on Monday llm 17 th Lord CiiruaiA'on 
brought ilio COSO of some Brazilian emigrants b<'fore the House 
of Lords, and Lord Grauvillo thfmked him for drawing attention to 
the subject. A knot of labouring families from thu midland 
counties hod been lured out to BmzLl by dazzling oflicinl pro- 
mises aud assurances. They had b(*en promised land freo or 
extremely cheap ; they bad been promised houses all in rt-adineijis 
for them ; they bad been promised free and speedy transport thither 
and abundance of good food 011 the journey. LoM Ciivnarvon 
quoted an advertisement purporting to come from the Briiziliun 
Cousul-General in Liverpool, which oifered a pecuniary advance 
to any intending emigrant, and an allowance ut the rate of two 
shillings a day while waiting for his first year's crops to come to 
maturity. It is alleged that the emigrants w'lio responded to these 
tempting: oflbrs received neither money nor hon%*es, and very litilo 
food. They bad to sleep on the damp ground, tverc brouglit to 
tbo brink of starvation, if they w'ere not forced over it, nnfi it 
may be assumed that death aud* disease made nudiini'holy ravages 
among them. 

'We presume that, coming to us on authority apparently so un- 
impeachable, we may accept these sad stories as Htriotly true in tho 
main. If so, it is the duty of every one who chances to have tho 
oar of such labouring men as aro likely to be deludt*d to represent 
tbo facts to them as they really uro. Tho invitations aro mode 
Huflicicutly seductive, and if they have t ot met with general 
acceptance, it can be owing only to that conservative clinging to 
familiar scenes which is so strong in 4110 riirai districts, or to 
a bo less natural preference for settle .g am- ug people of onu's 
own speech and blood, ’•’^bat can be^ ni 'o seductive to 0 
labourer toiling in all weatto*rs from i*: mwg night, struggling 
along on low wngea and tho occ.*« ‘onaT help of 1* pansb 
allowanoe. than the prospect of settling on a bttlo >perty of 
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bin own in a sitp^rh cliinnto, and on A «oil where everything 
grows .sporitantsiuNly or fur tho ^cratuliingi' Jlo is to fold hia 
hands wliile hi"* crops are gn>winp, to fare suinptnouMly on twro 
sJjillini's a doy, and for the Ifrnt time in his lifo give hiiiiMelf 
oTM* to I ho serene fiijoymont of idleness. What can be more dw- 
oiichantin;; than the reality? In the tirsl phice, on disembarking 
Jii tlie land of promise^ he iinds that )iia ships have been btmied 
Jiuliind liiiii mid liis retreat cut olf. There he is fur good 
Of for evil, as luucli u serf of tbo soil or a sliive of the country, 
to all intents and piirnusoa, as any Guiana coolv or liueeDislaiid 
l^)lynfsian. He is in uobt for bis fwo paasnge-uifmov, as for any 
riubs(H|nent pi^cuniary advance, siippiisiiig he has oLtuiued one. 
Jfl he ill a position to Rppoul to the courts of the ntrange country 
ngaiiist the contractor lo whom ho is luuiiicl, oris hisapia^al likely 
to help him much? lie knows no word of the Inngungi); ho 
cmuiot even ask for bread or muney in Lho speecli of llie'peuplo 
tvriiong whom be is CHNt. If lie is lu live at all, he lias to bc<iir 
hiiuselt and try to work jii a climate A\h«re w'o am told that wm/L 
ill HiimmoT is physically impushible lor his cofisiiLuiuMi. He may 
liuve U> sleep HlitUerler'rt till h»* builds his own hut, in a cuiiniry 
where fe\i.*r is rife, and where the very attiii}>pli>'ro often 
taiuUnl. In that La Plata and I'aragnay euimlrv the inusi tnliing 
s.’ratch is apt to turn to a festerin::: AV<iiind, iiu«l ifiiiicollo} hlu-id 
f-iirly lunts, enrsapiirilla will lio little fer you. ii you utleuipt 
t4» cnllivulo the lertiJe soil A^lihdi breeds * l■^\ ers so* fre(*ly, you 
will lind your crops fidl feiir neai^oii.'i out ol live — that is to 
**ay, if voii are wise enough to coniiiie your atleiilioii lo the only 
kind of agrieuUuiv Avhicli yt»u have bcca used to. The Iswloa 
fiemi-MiA'iige*^ armii.tl you dislike yon as an ini ruder and chUe.-t 
ynii ns a heretic. Ymir projHuty may he safe, li»r tlie excnllent 
r«';ison wliicii ciiconragci^ the peIillilc^s travollcr to sing in prcsoiice 
<d' banditti: but in u rouiitry w litre the niurder rate is one in 
nine huiulrod, we may Lo sure, that a tine pro]ii/i tiiiri of cjine^will 
be coniuiitted upon people who liave no Irimid." and plenty of ill- 
wiKliers. We do not think that uny one who lias read the state* 
iiie.uU to whleli wo have vid'crred will suy we have exaggeratcil 
the prospects of the humble eiiiigrani Soutii America. Wo c.ui 
<inU rcpKiL the e.vpri'.'^sion of onv hope that every pot.sihle pub- 
licity will be pi\en tu di>oki«iiri s Avliich po.-sibly may suvo'S'um? 
ignorant vietiius from cbtuing lui ti/n's/atuifs ncrtW’ilho Atlniitic to 
tlioir own dc.siruction. Ii may bo a long loyagu round ibe world 
to the antipodes, but ihoso who iiiako it Avill at loH’it lind an 
Unglidi lioiin: and Knglislilaw'ft awaiting them at tbeji-dcstiniuum; 
and New Z* aland is ju'st now sullering from a l.ibour famine. 
Jluiigrritiiiu to (^omda, :ih we knew, iiu an.s in j.i o out 

of ten eniigriirimi to the 1 niti'd Slates; but if oui people believe 
thuy can bi'ltei* tlK‘iii'!elveH there, we niiisl not gnijgo to the I 
great and g)«o\iiitr Kepiiblic, ciJlzcns whom wo may he .vrrv lo 
part with. It is plainly our lirst duly to j.ivo tbo be.st advice in 
our power to those who am determined to h'luo n.M if iliey enn lind 
ihetiieans; iiiid wc irm<t tlud ouv hilioinvrs in future iu:«y lind 
better advisers than tho agonta who Lave been recruiting lor the 
South Aumi'lcun .Sia^.s. 


rokTi't; I ; i:sK m sii . 

I T is no doubt improving lv» us tdl, as iihIIa iduals, now and then 
‘Mo sec '•mrclvea a® mherv .s( o iis ; and candid fiieiid.^i run^ 
.seldom warning to allord the ocLv.sioual opporl uniiy. But when 
the muTor is to bi^ hi hi up to u.s in i.nr national capacity, it is 
perbap^i loo saiiguiuo to uf-suiue that the pr jis ‘j.s will \w equally 
bencticial. Wlnm one nation tunis its attention to tho haliihs, or 
customs, or im'^tiUirum^ or laiignagc 1 1 aiiothi-r, «lL.itunce may or 
may not lend eiicloiutmeut lo the view, according to the pre- 
existing mood and sympathli's of tin* obf.ervei ; but it is pretty 
flur*. ill iuo.st cnse.s to produce di*»tortion and nii^conecption. 
have all been familiar from LojKor-d with the sublime caricatnro 
which in tho orilinary Kiviich "iniajiinfit ion lilts fho j’lace of the 
Lord Mayor of Loiuhai ; ho moves about with a more than 
Oriental splendour in his pi^rsonal adornni'Mitej, he in weighted lo 
tho ground with enrus of State, he is tho mure than Mo^'cenaa of 
bia aoveroign. Wc know also tliat the.-.(e, nmoiig numbcrk.sH 
other KngliMli facts, are fuinilior to the French mind — that the 
Prince of Wales i»« Hereditary iTraTul Master of the Chamber of 
l^cers; that, un iinpenetrablu m'Mt covers thoso islands from 
January l to ItefM'mber 31 in onf-li year; and that, many long 
3’aar.s ago, wc were favoured with a great national bard, our poet 
of poritu, whcrte inuiu* Was the “ divine N\ illiarns.'^ Wo siuilo at 
these inaccuracieN, aiid nnik'j up our minds rhai a few more year.-* 
of Injcriintional Kxhibitions and extiMnUd Continental travel will 
aiipply the requisite correction. There is, however, renaon to 
bcnov'C that, painfully wide of tho mark n.s Franco may yi*t Le 
with reforonoo to our gcueval cUani. te.rislic^, slui is m voTthelcss 
nixmmvyilficlf when cnmpnivd with fonu; othevnntlon.s of Kurupe. 
\Vo are the iimrc dwpoued to entertain lhi*< tear from having 
recently etudied a very careful and painstnking little volume, 
designed to fftmiliari*e the I'ortnguese nation in gcncml, and ita 
youth in particular, with the nu).st i«liomritie twiats and turns in 
cut national speech. Now W'c are all awsve tlmt. the bingiiage of 
A ‘nation ia very closely intertwined imlcMui with Ita inatitiiliona 
nhd its corporiito lif«. Thi.^ must be so from the very nature of 
tho case; and lho bare idea of a triivellev nttempling lo investi- 
gate on the spot the soei:d or political machinery of a conn try 
without a .I'nirlv seb'darlikB conimtin>l of its language justly 
held tu be an absui'di/y. We arc thus forced to belioro that to 


sec ouTBolves ns the Poi'tngUMe see us-^iheir knowledge of 
selves being inferred from their knowletlge of our langUAg^ 
might bo an oxtiumuly odd divemion, but would scarcely ming 
solid instruelioti or salutaiy correction with it. 

Wo must begin our extmets by ubsei-viiig tliat tho author of tho 
work Wforo us holds a mean opinion of liin predecessors in tho 
same line. They have, ho thinks^ been careless in ilie extreme ; 
it WAS therefore certain that thur works would be imperfect in 
stylo ; to siiy nuihiug of tbo fact that the imuters did not do their 
duty. Perhaps wo had better just say that the words '‘to say 
nothing of” have inadvertently got mixed ni> in tho Portiiguebo 
writer s iiiiiul with tho phruso '*iii spite ol/^ Now let ua hem* 
liini tell his own tale : — 

It wiLs rc'iuUing fioin that Ruri‘1eN.mci.«4S to rc'tt (hcHo works full of impor- 
r('.-tioiist>r;.tyU> : in iftiia i|/'(hoiiitiiiito lypogRiphlcal limits which aoinotliucs 

invert (he himimi; of thi- pvrio'U. 

In tiu! iiiithors own work these fanlta ami imperrections have boon 
happily avoided : and h(.> emiiidiMitly atith iputus public approbation 
In ilu* following evtraet. Wc shall do well to announce bidbre- 
haiyl that genders, wliieh in J'nigli.sli nouns uro almost iion-oxist- 
( iit, are by tlin largo })• arted i\vrlugucr>o author need with a 
]) h'aAmg liiwralily of cunoeption; and that “who” is employed 
l.»i* *• that ■■ with" tho samo venial inaccumpy with which an J5lg- 
lirih wribu* might, whi ii ii.iing the hVi'iich languugc, write “qui/* 
by a slip of the pen, in place of “ (pie ” : — 

We e\fH*ot then, who i?i- litMc. hook ((or t!i«? erire what we wrote him, and 
f«tf Iht ty|>ogra|ihu:Ml iMrn .'iiioi), mny he w>^rtU tin* avecplatioii of the 
Kiud'iMtA and i\»pcci:d!y of (he yi>iilh, :it vvliich we dedicate liim jvar- 

ticithii ly. 

Lot us now st*o how wo strike tho Ptu’lugucsp ohrorvi*! in our 
('niiiu’iilly natumiil cli.iniPt-ir as 1 ovpi*.s of held spurts. Ib^ro, if 
any where, wo arc at la.iiu': mid hero, if aii>wheri.N wo should be 
a little annoyed to iiiid ourselves nii^con.sli iied. Well, Iniiguagiv 
may not b« evt willing; but wo lisivo a Heiious rni.sgiving as to 
wbother 'the IniimT of thii following Mcntcnci s would be the 
light man in lho right plai’u vvJipn lu' (\iiut* to iiitpr^nvt ouv 
wavs .and doings to hi.s felliiw-POunUymcn. r*et us hear him. 
.“peak ii.i he lliiukt-- lluit wo spcivk: — 

Losul ours gun». 

Lo.tk A hare wlti> rnr ! Let do liini to pursue fur llic hounds ! It go 
oneVclf III the [>luu !< ‘d huul ! 

On a careful polkalou of thb l.i.'-t phrase vvitli the Poilugueso 
original, wliieh printf d m-o-.' M, a gllnnui'riug of the iiilendp4 
f igni lira ii till lMe.ui'..s M])pavciiL 'Mie Irans-latur wr.s racking his 
brains for the i<lii>nntiic e.Npression *Mo go it”; and, having 
iii-ant to flay “ how he going it ov»*r the ploiighMl hinvl/' ho 
pr.-duced life ipioted phiaso us tlie i» suit. ^Vo lu.o upp^nd a few 
mure reimn'k.s inad-t by lho eportajnon;— 

i huvti put flewa killi'il. 

This, in the purest Fngli.sb is, it urem^, ILti same ua if a mao 
Kboiild say, “ I have kiioeked him over.” Tho next gcutkman is 
not so forliiiiiito : — 

klc, 1 have failed it ; in y gun have inis.s fi.xe. 

Later in their convevfeatiim his thoughts gliincc' with a gemunu 
bpfirtsuianlike tiuusiliou from tho held to the kitchen: — 

Tf we Kill nothing, wo will have not any vciiis m. I do llattvr me to bring 
at my cook at kiisi a wild hoar liead. 

If A rr h bishop Tixmeli has not written in vain, it will bo geiio- 
rally adinitted tliat the proverbs nf 11 nation iiro sure lo coimiv a 
gufiU deal of iu vital umvement in things 'which concern tho 
heart and tho inU'llect. Nor has this initli t?seaped lho frainor of 
I lie very cuiiipendioii.s baudbook which wo tiro now admiring. 
Pa;ro after page of proverb-, bo has given ud — proverbs not of the 
exclu.Mvo and peculiar,* but of tho eo-smopolitan and universal 
chiMS, like “ ( Juot homines, tot sententim ” in the ancient world, 
and “ A rolling stone gathcra no mosa ” in the modern. We sub- 
join u few specimen quotalioius.— • 

So in.'iny heads .10 inucdi opimona. 

The ncMT^'-iiy dmi’t kmov the low. 

K\ cry uiiu fur hjin, and God for all. 

The stmii* a-! roll not lionp np not foam. 

Help thy, tli.it (tocI will aid thee. 

SpoKi-nof the wolf, one we the tail. 

In tlic country of hliuiU, t!ic ontvyed tivm arc kings. 

it is, AH wc idl know, our ploaHiug duty to iiiquiro, ever and anon, 
after tho hcaltli of a friend’s wife whoa she has rocoiilly been 
placcHl in .an interesting situation. This is all very proper, and all 
very nutiirol ; wo expect the sort of answer that almost invariably 
ciunr.'^; our friend accepts tho attention,^ find both mother and 
child nro IbrtunatcJy doing welL But this is not to see ourselvos 
i\>' ibo jVjrtiigu («40 aro intended to seo us. By them wc arc snp- 
po.<»ed *0 put the question and answer in tho following shape - 

Your wife Is it brou-.* tod to boil ? 

Yom, air, mid too funuuatel^'. 

Now, cnnsidcritig tlr^ high price o£tn^e, and the very decided 
increa.'^e in our jMipuliilion, wo catfiot avoid the prophetic woming 
tlmt some Bentloiati oniondntor will by and by moke his appear- 
ance, and that he will oflectacoasiderable alteration in the answer 
to this friendly question. It tacv bo quite true th^t “ too fortu- 
muely” (m It stands) is intemW to express 6 ^mplete and 
happy ($at)sfnciioii at the manner in which the crisb has been 
piWcl; but our Bentley of the fitture will know better j he 
will divine that the happy father is in roalHy lamenting his ill- 
de;^Uijy in the advent of twins; he will say that must 
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h«re boon written hi iho original MS.; aikI that, in 

ucoordfttice with a IriKiuently rocurrlug Ittcum, ” 

abould tw restored for ** fortunately " } so that tho enliro rf'joinder 
will stolid, Yes, sho is ; and, wowo luck, tliero arc twins this 
lime*” 

The following is tho usual language of Englishmen when they 
are playing at cards : — 

That bad gatnp, llicrc Is nut a trump. 

What is to play ? 

It in madam. 

if you pleaso, 

Tliv lipart'a ac(?B. 

I cut. 

Trump. 

I liavo no it, I have it. 

I om very unhappy ; alwcs I loac. 

TUU time, t have it threat dtuil pack. 

Our doctors, as wo vi*ry well know, do not invariably fviUow 
their own pivseripliona. On this head tho LVu'liigueso compiler has 
a goocl story to toll, and lie tells it In his own idiomatic way : — 

A pliypician ^•i;^b1y yrars of nj;p had cniiiipd «»f a Iw-alth unaluTablo. 
Tbrirs firimid* did him of it romiiliinontj eveiy ilaya. Mister doctor,” they 
paid tu him. ** yuu uro mliriirablc man. What you m:*ko then for to b^ar 
you iis w«*U ? “ t shall tril you it, geiitlcnicii,” In* ansnvrc 1 them : 

**aDd 1 exhort you in saine tiiuo ar to rollon' iiiy ewinplo. 1 live of the 
product of iny 'ordering, without Uko any reinody who I eommaiid to luy 
^icks.” 

Lot US soloct two more inslructivo narralivea, each of which will 
in its own way lilustraU* tho directnosH of ooiiooplion with which 
the Portuguese mind has rniwlerod *)ur EnglisU inudo of cxpreswoii. 
We on!}' hope that ore long tho Povtiigucso aullior may think it 
ndvisablo to fHiniliari’/.o his couiiti’ynh*n with our natioual debates 
ill tile lioiLso of Commons, uiul that ho niiiy laiour us with the 
i'eault : — 


No sooner is Aiinuida gone than another ospirant to the Order, a 
Spaniard of equally good birth, (Jumora, declares that the 8$mp 
impediment stands in hia way : — 

1 iim in love. Laugli not 1 Tlmagh Tlni« hath set 
wrinkles in this lace, nod tlunie curfd looks 
Will Nluirlly die Into another huo, 

Tel, y«t, 1 nrn in love. Pfnith, you smile. 

What n;;o, what sex. or ^Imt proft^saion, 

Divitif; or liuinaii, front tiu* man that cries 
alinrt in the highway to him tliat rings 
At the high nltar. nnd tlolh .^acriliro, 

• Can truly nay he knows uot aiiai its love ? 

Tt is? a piiy thnt tho wlmlo of iho play is not ns wntt adopted for 
family rending ixa tUia scene. On tlm principlo that hit nhnenht ont 
tuujonrs tarty Mirunda is put Aftido for (loiuera when tho (jrand 
Alaslor declares bis risLer shall marry. Iloroupou a wicked knight, 
a bn*uehman mimed Moiuitftirr<»l, having a fleaign ngaiust Oriana’s 
person, and desiriug to prevent her mannago with C Sum ora, 01101*^3 
tier w'ith treason. Oonicra challenges Mountferrol, and a regular 
trial by battlo is ajinointed. Oriana dressed in white goes up a 
scafibld. hung with black, and delivers a Hpeoch bugimiing 
Thus 1 oiicund nearer^ 1 liope, to 11eavejQ'<- 
by which a gifted actress might make an indelible impression on 
her audionoo. Then follows the combat, in which Gouiera lights aa 
champion of Oriana ngniiist Miranda, who has assumed Mount- 
ferrol’a ann.<). In tho result Ormicra claims iho lady ns having 
won, and Miranda claims her as having inteuiionnlly lo.st the 
fight. Tho ( irand decides that Goniora sluill marry Oriana, 

and that Miranda shall bt» wcdd<E*d to tho Order. The subsequent 
part of the play is hardly buitable to modern taste. Miranda, 
although ho accepts tho 6 mud M.-u^ter'a decision, cannot wholly 
relinquiah bis pashiuti for Oriana, and, being accidentally thrown 
into her company, an impreasivo aceue occuth 


A juilgo having onb:red at any g. nd.iriiiH to arro^t a criminal, IhiM, con- 
at lior prcsit'Jif**, iva't enough for to lull hiui that ho wan 

: emoil to rilatus. 

Thn judge was aiiflwerod him, Coiuleinulng so groat roguo am tlicoj 1 
^bAll nut iiave at less to wa>h in v hand'*.'’ 

Tt will bo scarcely necof*saiy, perhaps, to observe that, ordered 
at '* Tneans ** ordered,” that •* any ” moans some/* and that “ was 
somed to” nieous **was like." There is aliuo*4t a Chnuceriiui 
complexion about this last couslruclion. We will wind up with 
ouo more anecdote ; — 

A patnil had mwib’d during the night a individnal what h'ul rarrkd :i 
V • •(. ijdtih*. TIii.m 1i:i\ mg uskt'd u hut he Imd under lirr I'hwjk, he auMvr'ici. 
ji'sling, ** A poniard." •*\V«will livnk it,’ roplhd the ot hoi 4. IPir ium:i 
juvccMii iiiiriiodi.'iMy liw i»olll«, ha<i t.iKod of it, aud lli -y 

liad givfii i«ack it. omiity, telling** Hero, as thou ju-L cme of our frioudM, no 
deliver (he .Hcahburd.'^ 


TliK TllKiATKKS. 

I T was no objocthm to a pi**crj lately performed at tho 
. Glnbn Tlieatro that tho title was borruwi'd fi*om a poem of 
Tomiyntm which was quoted in tho epurso of it. If the wortU 
“Tears! idlo tears I ” appearing in tho playbill attrsictcd a single 
\iritor to tho house, so nuich tho better, uUlmugh they ar*; ciui- 
ously iiiQppropriiito to a piece of avowed French oxlraclitm. \ 

“ nnuaritic legoml” has been produced within the last few days, i 
called Oriana, and as Teiuij son's ballad of that namu would *bo | 
wholly iiinppiicnble to tbc cliaructor nnd sitiiatiun of tho heroine, one 
naturally expected that it would bo quoted before tlio curtain fell. 
The nmno Grinna is pretty and uncommon. Tliero aro, wo believe, 
some living peisous who bonr it, and possibly its appoaranco in 
theatrical ad^orliscments may procure for it nil introduction to bap- 
tismal ri'giaters. Ftisbiou prevails at tho font as well as ovory wUern 
else when women uro implicated, and us regards names for girisalittlo 
novelty would bo desiinblo, os will bo adnilltcd by overy ono who 
has happened to encounter “Ada” in the kitchen or “ Floronco ” 
wielding a brush upon tho stairs. Wo thoroforo hope that' tho 
^xnmplo of Mr. <\1bory will be followed by other parents, (*.spGcittllv 
as the Tomork tfint a roso cidied by sumo other name would suieil 
AS sweet is undeniably true in the caso whore tho roso takes the 
name of Oriana.” It is perha]^ siu’prising that, although this 
tiaiue has now been adopted on tno atogo, tho chameter to which 
It ]>roneriy belongs has never ttnnptod any actress in recent years. 
The piny of the af Malta would perhaps prove incapable 

adaptation to the modem stage, but there is much in the uha- 
robtor and situation of tho hemino that might tempt an enter- 
prising manager. A “ conventicle ” of the Kuights of St John, 
iu the Palace of the Grand Ma.'»ler nt Malta^ would be 
,t'r? ^ scene that would bear any quantity of 

eniMliebment. Oriana, tbo aister of the Grand Master^ ia 
seated in a Kullw. It is proposed to confer kuightliood upon 
A noble Italisni Miranda, More sending him ou an expedition 
f^nst the I arks, But Miranda asks time for coDaideratiou 
before taaiim uMn himself that honour, fop which uot only 
modesty, his love for Oriima, mokes him doubt bis fitness. Ills 

parting words show the conditioii of bis heart 



And her answer proves that she is of his love 

The mighty muster of that limy 
GsiMhiet jthse islh^ te thsssiyes sgaio. 


Sit, brightest Orinaa! In if nin 
Still to pk'uliVi.-* I luVi; you, »tiU tO VOW 
I .-hull lio €A’C*l‘ ? 

And after somo dcbatii she answers 

Miramt.Vs rWdi 

Have bson a? wliitn a* Oriaua’B fame, 

Fntiii the lN';^’inniiig to thiB pi>iiit of time; 

And shall erenow begin to stain both ihua ? 

Tliink on the legimd wlildi >vo too aball breed, 

(’ontinuing we ui'e, ibr cliasUvst daiaea 
And bokltMit Boldiers to peruse and rta I— 

Ay, ami reml tUr*m;'li, five fr<»iii any act 
To eausc tho mofle.-jl fast tho book away. 

And tho lU'ist huiiuur'd captain fold it iip. 

Wc certainly prefer this old legonil of Orinua tu the new ono 
which has been produci*d at tlio Globo Theauv. Wherever else 
Mr. AlWy may have resorted for liw storv, he is certainly guiltless 
nf any inspiration from Heamuont and l*ietcber*s play. Indeed 
tlio elienunato rliaractt*.r of King Uayiiionrl is us far us pt»s«iblo 
r«mioved from the bold types of vice in which the idd dniuiAtiats 
(lelightufi. It may bo ascribed partly to tlio author and partly to 
tho actor tlint wo fotd convinced limt it can matter only in the 
smallest possible degree wholhi»r the King or tho <iii<*cn wx'firing 
the King's armour leads the t loyal troops. It would be iinfortu- 
miio if an aclor capable of hotter things should become 
identilied with a Class of cliArncter which no iu deliuea* 
lion could pnisorvo from liability to contempt. Tho attempt 
of Mr. Albery in an entirely new line commauda rath(*r 
sympathy th.^n applause. Tii'spllo of all that can be said 
in prniso of Oriami, ils ponnanent sncceas is doubtful. At tho 
same tinio it ia an undeniable novelty, nnd is tveli acted and 
prettily put upon Iho stage. If the author bad designedly made 
u stiiry w hich goes back to the age of fairies a vchiclo for BAliro 
on modern life, ho would probably have more fully elaborated tho 
chavactur of tho demngoguo Gxeye. Ilut his work is veiy good 
as fur os it goes. Thero is imich natural humour in tho rustic 
uinid of mature years, Ohloe, who is willing to marry a king, but 
would like A mouAi*ch of domestic habits who would clean him- 
self aud put on his crown when ho coiuos homo from work. Thert> 
arc many pretty lines elfectively delivered in this play, but tho 
whole ix*suli is somewhat disappoint log, nnd wo should think that 
the promise of Mr Montague’s n^appoarnnee in Tcanl idh. Tears! 
is likely nt no dhstoiit period to be fiil tilled. No doubt the group.s 
and acccj.-asorins of Oriana ani pr*?tty, but if you conio to that 
Jiulil and Jiijva must have nearly llilled any tlicatre that would 
depend upon that prettinoss which tippenls merely to tho eye. Tho 
diversion.^ of King Ivnymund in the forest rather remind one of 
IhoM) Eastcni princes who arc said to divide Iheir time between 
daTidng-girls and nai'coticfl. 

It 19 said that any form of ndvertisement is u.seful to a theatre, 
nnd it is to bo hoped thnt that most expensive form of adverti.^ic- 
luciit, a trial in a court of law, will be found proportionately 
profitable. A giod while ago it was rumoured at iho TVeni Fml 
of lioudon that one of tho best things out was f jcifce.cree dc Brahant 
nt the Philharmonic Theatre. Themupon arose iho question, 

Where ia the VhilhuTmunic Theatre ^ ” and vague suggiwtions to 
coachmen to steer n uortb-enst courao were tho answer. Glimpses 
of an unknown world have been obtained by^ visitors to the Cnltlo 
Show, and it would appear that this theatre is regarded l>v some of 
those who know it best as iicing ns iistaut from tho htmod os 
Ancient Britain was from Romo. f\^e bediove tJiat advonbii ous real- 
dents ill the Temple have bea*i ksown to go in cabs to tJm J*hilhM- 
monio Tbeatreoad toretum; btitarecent disrussioxi makes it doubtl'ul 
whether there is tiny postal or newspaper intercotiiee between the 
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two uei^^bhourhoixld. It bna been stAted that a principal per- 
former at the J’hilhArmouic having ceased, on medical certificate, 
to uppeiir, the interval of leisure thus obtained was utilized for an 
lippciimncc at the Gaiety. The proprietor, having closed his house, 
w'uuld have hoen nhio to devote his leisure to tho perusal of a very 
iiiterostin«r book called Other WorUU than Oure, lie was assured 
that it was a good thing for him that his principal performer 
should nppt ar at another house, but ho perhaps had a lingering 
idea that it would be atbelter thing for liini to keep that per- 
former At his own boiii^o. There has been another r»H:Hnt trial in 
whicii a p(»rlbriuiiuco at the Gaiety 'J'bcatre was the subjopt of 
diAcMisAirn^ and hCiuiu vumarhs winch wa mnda upnn It hava pm- 

dticod a letter from Mr. .Tohu IloUingshond, tho uianagor, of.\vhich 
the material purt is as follows : — 

As long as tho Govornmont burdeiiM me wiili n T.ord Chauibci latn, I munt 
(leoHlie to Uikt> luiy iiiovnI ro*^[iuiLsibility in oonnoxion witli the plays pro- 
(IncfHi lit my theatre. 1 |xii(l ts-o ^'iiiiicas, the ullicial h'c, to tfiu OlKolal 
Onaor of for hi^ otiiciul cerliAcule of purity as ShUtif 

Shuitjf. 

It is a comfort to bo able to lay the hbimo, if there be any, 
for tho lanuunpu of this play upon so broad a back as 
that of the Lord (Miumbcrlairt Tt is possiLlo tJmt the OlUoinl 
Cemuu' may not be ([uito as keenly alive to tlio po&^ibility 
of words being taken in 11 douhlo sense as are some fre- 
quenters of theatres. It is possible also that words which on 
|Miper look hiiriide^s may be niado disagrcoahlt' ^ignitit^ant by the 
uinmier of their delivciy. It was said that tlio Lord (.ham- 
borlaiii entertained the idea of prohlhUing Xoh lntime»^ but, being 
perhiinded U> go and hcc it himself, lie found nothing but the 
strictest propriety in tho perform an c*c. Tt wiw also' said that 
the aclow were iiwaro that the Ijord ("hamberlain was coming. Wo 
should have thought that the Otlicial Censor was iniendf^diU't a pro- 
tection to the publi(!, but that the public had still the right of taking 
care, to the best of their power, of themselves. However, division 
of hiboiir is the si*croL of eflective work. The niiinagi^r does liis 
businoAs, and oxpci'ta the OtliciAl (Jonsor to do his. Morality is 
not in the mauageriul deiiarlmeut. 


REVIEWS. 


GEORGE SAYILE, MARQUIS OF HALIFAX.* 

n ISTOUY liiis done ample justice to the Mar<|uis of TTalifax 
aH aatatesniun and ns 11 Auenkor. His critical faculty and 
teinporato genius rorommendod him to Hume. IILi literary 
accomplishiiieiiiH and iho praclicali^ of his politics iiimlo him a 
favouiito of .Macuiil.'iy. Ine great mme of bis gladiatorial trionipli 
over Shaftesbury, wSou ho causKl tho rejection of the l*)xclu.Hiuii 
nni by the House of Lords in 1680, has created an exaggerated 
iuipression of his oratory ; for ho was rather an able, witty, and 
ingenious dialect ictaii than a moving orator. Hut his literary 
roductions liave met vvith undeserved and surprising neglect, 
facaulay, wlio may bo too partial to him as a politician, has not 
overrated his litiirary powers in .sitting that ** his political tracts well 
deserve to be studied for their literary incrifs, and fully cntitlo 
him to n place among Tjiglisli cliLSsics.*’ There has never been a 
collected edition of his writings, which are anything but volu- 
minous. Wo reail in one of tho lately published letters of 
u young ptditlcian of prnn)i.si*, snatched away at the boginnuig 
of a hopeful career (Mr. Kdward DeiiisonL that, wishing to study 
Halifax, for whiini Macaulay hud inspired him with admiration, 
ho bad long sought in vain to get hold of his writings, which 
.are few end scarce.*’ Halifax published nothing but. small prose 
essays, and unwt of them were easuyii 011 political sul^ects of the day. 
But the poll deal .Mubj eels which beebosowere of pnmo importanco, 
and his polilieal o'^savs are always far above tbe level of party pam- 
phlets, general in tljcir treatment of occasional topics, freo from 
passion and personality, and full of reason and of wit. They are the 
condensed and sparkling productioim of an accomplished and 
thoughtful man, who is also a man of the Tvorldand a xuan of action. 
Ill tho last years of tin* reign of (Jli.arles IT. TIalifax was at the head 
of a third parly, wliit'h stood between Whiga and Tories, and 
which was nicknauu d Triinmer. ITo was as strong os Shafteshuiy 
against Popery, but he prefeiTod maintaining the regular succession 
to the throne ^wilh limitatioiiaof a Popish successor to exclusion of 
t he 1 ) uk e of Y ork. 1 1 c bel ie v i -d as strongly as Shaftesbury in Titua 
Oates i but he was not satistied with the evidence against Lord 
Stuffiml, and howled him not guilty. In his little treatise, <^Tho 
Character of n Triiiiiiier,” Ilalifax tewk up in pride tho name 
throwu at him in d^^risioii, and vindicated the middle way philo- 
aouhicallv, historically, and practically. “If men are together in 
a boat,*’ lie said, “ and one part of the company would weigh it 
down on one side, another w^ould make it lean as much to the 
eouti'ary, it happens there is a third opinion of those who conceive 
it would do as well if the boat wont even without endangering the 
paswngers.” His uncle, Sir William Coventry, a very distin- 
guished Parliamentary man, was also a Trimmer, and gave a 
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similar account of hi.x party ; to Coventry, indeed, rumour nseribed* 
the authorship of Halifax’s work ; but this he has denied, avowinj^ 
himoelf to he a Trimmer in the sense of “ one who would sit 
upright, and not overturn tho boat by swaying loo much on either 
side.'* Tlieru was another way which Halifax adopted of justi- 
fying a Triinmer us pui'suing tho hiippy mean notween two 
extremes ; and tho conclusion of the treatise has been para- 
phrased by Macaulay in brilliant aenteucesi but in no way 
improved 

Oiir Trimmer thinks fit to conclude with theso assertions; that our 
('liinnto 1*1 a Trimmer between thnt part of tho world where men ore roasted, 
nnd rho otlu*r wherci they nro frozen ; that our t .Tiuroh is a Trimmer between 

tlip plireiizy of Platonic violnna and the lethargic igfnoranco of Popish 

dream.*«; that our Luwh are Trinitners bcturceii the cxciiss of unbounded 
tKiwor and the extravagance of liberty not enough rc.struined ; that true 
Virtue has ever been thought a Trimmer, and to have its dwelling in the 
middle between tho two extrcmina; that, even God Almighty hluuiolf ia 
lUvIdvd betwoen his two great Attributes, bis Mercy and his Justice. In 
8ucli CDiiipaiiy uur Trimmer is not ashamed of hU name, and wllliugly leaves 
to the bold ehanipions of either extreme the honour of contending with no 
less adverHuries than Nature, Religion, Priideriue, lluinaultyt and CommM 
bciiMO. 

When J.amos IT. ascended the throne which lie owed to Halifax, 
he began by humiliating his btmefaetdr, and soon rudely dismissed 
him from uirioe. 'fliough Tinlifiix had turned the scale against 
tho ICxcru^ion Hill, he was firm against Popery and arbitrary 
governmimt. James early made known his intention of obtaining 
the repeal of ail tests and penal laws agninst ItomAn Catholics, 
and, if ho could not obtain the repeal, of actiug as if they were 
repealed. In Jamc.Vs subsequent endeavours to gain his end by 
proiiiisiiig cumneusiitiou or ** an equivalent” to Oliurchmen, and 
hy oaj(»ling the Hi.^seiiters into coalition with tho Homan 
(hitholicjf aguinsL the Church, Halifax put forth his literary ener- 

f icA in two consuinnwitely Kkilful tracts. In “ The Anatomy of an 
kj^uivalunt *’ he brought wide reasoning aud large illustration to 
boar on the imposhibiliiy of treating on equal terms with a King 
or securing his observance of a Innity ; and, havin'^ expimned what 
drcumstimceH were necessary lor making a good bnigain, and for 
ensuring an equivalent, pithily concluded that, “ whore distrust- 
ing limy bo the cuiise of provoking auger, and tnisting may bo tho 
cause of bringing ruin, tno choice is too easy to need being ex- 
plained.” Of the “ Letter to a Jlisscntor,” published after James’s 
Pixmlamaliriii of Indulgence, published anonymously, aud at first 
generally attributed to Temple, twimty thousand copies are said to 
have been distributed immediately by post. The olfect was pro- 
digious in rallying the Protestant Hiasenters to the support ot tho 
law and contempt uous rejection of benefits ofi’erod, not in justice 
or in kindness, but to aid tho advancement of Popery. But 
Ilaiifnx, firmly opposed to James’s policy and act& was very slow 
to espouse tho cause of William and revolution, ilia long hesita- 
tion increiwid his power when he at last threw his weight into 
the Hcale against James. Ho was mode Speaker of tho Lords in 
the Convention Parliament, and was the hero of the liovolutioo, 
os eight years before ho had been the hero of anti-exclusion. To him 
was aasigned the great duty of tendering the crown to William 
and Mary in tho name of all tlio Kstates of Knglnnd. In the 
formation of tho new Administration he was restfired to the 
office of Lord Privy Seal. For nine months ho was virtually Prime 
MinisU'r, for in those days ostensible Prime Minister there was 
none. Harassed by the toils and cares of arduous oiBce, having 
siLstuincd and by great I'xertions vauaoished a bitter persecu- 
tion in Parliament, liomo down also by private sorrows 
(for he had lately lost in quick succession two sons, 
and ho was tlio tenderost of fathers), he retired in October 
1689 from his post of Speaker of the House of Lords, and 
.HODii after resigned the Privy Seal. For his wise and well- 
balanced mind power and dignities bod never had engrossing 
charms ; greatness had always followed, rather than been sought 
by, him ; lind the exercise of his fine intellectual faculties suppuod 
diversion and cmiploymont in quiet retreat at his loved estate of 
llulTord. Ho remained a diligent observer of political events, and 
his pen was from tiuio to time employed on politicH. On the eve 
of the general election of 1 690 ho issued hu “ Cautions for tho 
Choice of Members in I’arliament ” ; they aro admirably terse 
and witty. Na.val disasters and Admiralty mismana^inent, 
the frequent subjects of Parlinmontory debates, provoked him into 
writing “ A Nlw Draught of a Model at Sea,” in which he 
strongly argued for Tarpaulins against genUemeu as otficeis — men 
bred to the sea aud trained by service against persons of quality 
who went in for amusement and for profit. An extract from tbui 
little treatise is a good illustration of the wit and wisdom and 
apophtJiegmatic manner of his political essays 

Mankind naturally swelleih agai nut favour and partiality; thdr ballef 
of their own merit maketh men objivt them to a prosperona competitor, 
evKii when there ia no pretence for it ; but when there Li the least uandle 
offered, to be sure it will be taken. 80 in this case, when a gentleman is 

{ ireArired at aca, the Tarpaulin ia very apt to iiiijmlu it to ftiSM or ikvoor t 
mt if that gentleman haili before his prvformeiit pasaed through ell the 
steps whkii lead to it, that he smelleth ns much of pitch and tar as thoso 
^at were swaddled in sail cloth, his having ao oscutoheem will be so far 
iroin doing him harm that it will set him upon the advantage ground 1 it 
will draw a real respect to.lus.quuity when so anppurtod, and pve him an 
influence and authority inOniteW superior to that which tbe more aea m a n 
con ever pretend to. / 

When A gentleman hak learned how to olKg% he will grow very much 
utter to command ; hla pynx memoiy will advise him not to Indict too 
rigorous punishmenta. His will better resist the temptotipmi of authori^, 
which are groats when be iMectoth how mwAx he hath atother UmM wished 
it might be gently excroisodL when he was ttable to the rigour if iU 
When the midistingiiiihJ^ dMpUnu of a idiip hath tsMedthe yomg 
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mastership, which is apt to arise from a (^cntlcmsn’s birth and edacatlon, 
.he then growrtli prond in the rifcht place, and valuoth himself first upon 
jpnowiiijc hi« iluly, and then uiKm doin^ it. 

r To exfiovt that quality nlonc shoiild waft men up into places and employ- 
incnf.i is mh iinre«isonabio as to think tliul a Blii|i, because it is carved and 
gilded, should bo lit to go to sea without sails or tackling, lint when a 
genilcni.'ui msketh no other use of his (|unlity than to incite him the more 
to his duty, it will give such a true and settled superiority fu must destroy 
all coinpetitiou from those that uro below him. 

This id wisdom for all time, and even now this preaching 
would not bo altogether useless. Halifax’s mind was peculiarly 
fitted for apophthegms. 

Wo have now oximustod thn hat of hia political essaya. Thera 
are etliers of a general cliaracter. Tlie Maxims of State, 
and tbo Political, Moral, and MiaccUauoous Thoughts and 
HotlccliotiS|” are collections of aphorisms of which it is not 
too mucli to say that they coinbino the wisdom of Bacon 
with the wit of llochefonrault. Wo give a few instanco.^ at hap- 
lins^ard : — “The Court may bo said to be a Company of well-bred 
fashionablo beggars." “ A man had as good go to bed with a 
rasor os to bo intimate with a foolish friend." “ Men should do 
with thoir hopes ns they do wdth tamo fowl, cut their wings 
that they may not fly over the wall.” “ Anger is never without 
im argument, but seldom with a good one." “ it is a self-flatter- 
ing contradiction that wise men despise the opinion of fools and 
yet aro proud of having their esteem." It would be expectetl that 
such a w*riter as this would he skilful in perception and desr-Tiption 
of character. Ilis character of Charles ll., and another of Bishop 
Jjuniot, aro dolightful doliuoaiions, acute as can be, true and yet 
kindly. Burnet's son, who published Halifax’s sketch of his 
father, says that llalifux had himself given it in his own hand- 
writing to the Bisliop; and lifird liartmouth has ill-naturedly 
suggested that Halifax was accustomed to ridiculo and criticizo 
Burnet in conversation, and that the sketch was more probably 
written by Burnet himself. But the humoroLi.-< Halifax might 
in private* dwell on Burnet’s faults and foibles, while, in 
writing a sketch of his character which was to remain, he 
would bo careful to do full justice to tho substantial virtues and 
merits of the vain and biistling, but excellent and trur»-hearted, 
Bishop. It remains to mention — and we have no space to do more 
than mention — Halifax’s “ Advice to a Daughter” — the advice of a 
kind, clover, and sensible father, full of practical wisdom, and free 
frum c^iit iind exaggemtion. The daughter. Lady Elizabeth, to 
whom this advice was addressed, becaino mother of ^e famous 
Earl of Chesterlield, whose worldly-wise lessons to his sou are 
w**ll known. 

liaiinix died at the ago of sLxiy-two, in 169;. He had been 
a leading .«tritesmaii and Minister in three reigns. It is known 
that ho made a diary iVoiii which he wrote out memoirs of his 
time. There has boon a story that two copiiu) only of these 
nicwoirs existed, (iiid that both were burnt, one by the Earl of 
Noitinghiitn, the father of tho wife of Halifax’s eldest son and 
successor, and the second by his granddaughter, the Countess of 
Burlington acting under the udvico of Pope, who hml road the 
memoirs and found them very unfavourable to tho Boiuaii Catholics. 
It was, however, positively slated in 1 78 1 by Mr. Tycrs, the author 
of PoHtiml ConferenveXf that tho original diary was, with the Buko 
of Shrewsbury's papers, in the hmids of Kobertson the historian 
for use; and it has been further stated lately, hi 1858,0a the 
authority of Mr. J. Payne Collier, that the diary had been seen some 
years belbro in the l)iike of Devonshire’s library. It is strange 
that by this time the question of the existence of this diary should 
not Jiave been settled. It is lime that it should be, and it is to 
bo pro.mmcd that tho prc.sont Duke of Devonshire will be eager 
to give every facility for the discovery of so precious an historical 
document. The Duke descends from Ilalitax’s grauddaughtor, 
Dorothy Countoes of Burlington, the lady accused of burning her 
copy of tlie memoira. An abler or more iiitemsti ng diarist of public 
aiiairs canr.nt be conceived. What letters of his liave been pub- 
lished ai'e cliarniinp in style, frank, acute, and lively. Ilia cor- 
respondence with Jieury Savile, his brother, not lung since pub- 
lished by the Camden Society, prcscute n delightful picture of 
fraternal friendship. He was much loved by his relations. Ilis 
mother-in-law, tho clever Countess of Sunderland, Dorothy Sydney, 
tlio sister of Algernon, raved in admiration of liim. Ilis fine 
temper and exuberant wit made him a charming companion. Ilis 
wit gave him a strong hold in council on Charles II. ; it was 
thrown away on James and on William. He had a humorous 
way of treating every subject, which was not discreet with 
all, rjid which often gave him the character of levity. On 
a memorable^ occasion ho was tho triuiunhiuit champion of the 
®J'J?Je8sion, but he was know-n pnvately to speak lightly 
01^ hereditary monarchy, asking, “ Who takes a coachman to 
unye him because his father was a good coachman f " II« gave 
ooence to Danhy by burlesquing a piece of evidence intended 
to davoiwj mm, whi^ was to tne eflect that a bribe had been 
offom nioi and ho had civilly declined it, saying tJint it would 
be strange if a man should another for the use of his wife and 
^‘th great civility. Burnet twitted him 
with his love of titl^^ for from a baronet ho was mado succes- 
sively baron, matqms. His ready reply was that, if the 

yorld were wicJi fi»U m to value thow matteri, a man mnet be 
fMl for company; ho conndej^ Hum but as ratUea^ yet ratUea 
nleam ebddren, ^ thw ttOea mwM be of uee to his LnUy. 8o 
he wrote seriourfy to hw bro^ Henry, vhen be was mia» tta 
eada that he valued tho promotion because it might bring a better 
match ibr hb son when he was oaaed Loid Kla&.i^ 


only Mr. Savile, and went so gravely into the point of manisge 

0 6018 as to argue that Lord Eland was a better title than Lord 
s, as Lady Savile might be mUiaken for the wife of a knights 
He was a free-thinker in religion; ho did not profess to ho a 
saint, and was not a hypocrite ; and ho pleasantly replied to But- 
not’s professional admonirions that ho hoped that Qod would not 
lay it to ^ ch^o if ho could not digest iron as an ostrich did^ 
nor take into bis belief things that would burst him. A Life of 
Halifax should bo written as well as a collected edition of his 
works published. In many respects there has been a very great 
resemblance to him in a recent statesman, ono of the most in- 
teresting of our Prime Ministers, Viiiieount Mplboumo — in llteraiyi 

bsto and ^complislimoni, in wit, in a speculative and analytical^ 
turn of mind, in a laisaei-fmre disposition, in moderation, in fine ■ 

A. i J *1 'll - -T 1 mu' 11^ 


temper, equanimity, and worldly skill ; but both Jjord 
and Lord Ilalifax were rather fitted (or the delight of friends and 
to please refined minds than to load a party or move a nation, and 
were subtle and dainty rather than vigorous politiciana. 


HULLS BITILDING AND ORNAMENTAL STONES.* 

T hebe has long been felt the want of a good book upon 
building and ornamental stones.* A certain amount of 
information upon tho nature and varieties of this class of natural 
products has of course been available in ordinary treatises on geo- 
logy, besides being scattered up and down in many of the existing 
works on architecture, masonry, and engineering, such as Gwilt’a 
oud <>roHy*s Cyclopaedias, as well os in manifold TranaactioDs and 
technical serials. But little has been hitherto done in a com- 
plete manner, or with much ottempt at scientific atrangemoDt. 
Tho admirable Tevlutologie du Bdtimentf by M. T. Chateau, is full 
of correct dutiuls of tho nature and uses of such materials, espe- 
cially as they aro found in France, as is also the valuable work of 
B. von Cotta, of which an English version has appeared entitled 
Ilocktt Claisijied and Arranged, A good model of the kind of work 
required has been supplied for the sister island in the.^ndeNf 
Archiiteture and Practtcal Geology of Ireland^ by Mr. G. 'Wilkin- 
son, 1 M.B.I.A., &c. Had tho author of this excellent work ex- 
tended its scope BO as to cumprise tho resources of the British 
islands, and tho more important building materials of other landa^ 
there would have been no need, Mr. Hull feels conscious, for the 
treatise ho has lately put forth upon tho liuUding and OrnammUd 
AYo/ies of Great Br^in and Foreign CounU tea. This work, obvi- 
ously compiled with care, and based upon the writer's wide andi 
accurate study of tho rocks ns Director of the Geological Survey 
of Ireland, and Professor of Geology in the Royiu College A 
Science in Dublin, is fitted in a great measure to fill the void thua 
existing. It took its rise, wo aro given to understand, in the 
authors dcrign of delivering a series of lectures, with the assent 
of the Council of the College, during the evenings of 1 870-7 
Circumstance.^ occurred to prevent tho delivery of the course, but' 
with tho colloction and arrangement of his materials the sub- 
ject grow in interest, until it at length developed itself into tho! 
form in which it is now presented to the reader.* 

A preliminary difficulty in seeking for a scientific as well as a 
practical basis for a work of this kind was felt by the writer to lia 
in the absence of a generally received mode of claarifioation of 
rocks, and a system of nomenclature founded both uponorigim 
and composition. The microscope has of late years been tiuned* 
to greater account even than chemical tests for determining the* 
ultimate structure of rock masses. Truer views are thus graaualljt 
being formed regarding the basis of dassificationi and sudi dis- 
tinctions as those botwcon igneous and metamorphio rocks. In hiai 
introductory observations Mr. Hull righUy expresses his pro» 
ference for the system of Durocher and Bunsen, who make the> 
proportion of sihea the basis of classifleation, over that of Dr«! 
Zirkel, who makes it dependent upon the varieties of felspar. It 
is far easier, ho argues, in analysing tho structure of rocks, to judge* 
of the comparative richness or defimeney in silica than of the nature 
of their felspathic bases. Tho analysis of a large number and variety 
of deposits led Durocher to the conclusion that the baric rocksy 
which are poor in silica, have been derived from a deeper tmgma 
or envelope within the earth than that of tho acidic or highly 
silicated rocks. Silica ho somewhat fancifully considers to hold/ 
the siune essential place among the rocks that carbon does 
among the products of vegetation. As a practical matter, at alT 
events, the division of both eruptive and sedimcntaiy rocks into 
basic and acidic is as good a one as our author could have adopted, 
although no sharo lino of demarcation can be made to separate 
the subordinate classes of stone which come uuder these primary 
characteristics. 

Of tlie igneous and metamorphic class, which naturally heod the 
sorios, as they form the earliest and most fimdnmenttil elements of 
the earth's structure, the group which stands first as thn acidic or 
most highly silicated is of course that of the granites. True 
granite, as understood by petrologiste, is defined as a rock of a 
crystalline granular texture, igneous or metamorphic in its origin, 
mado up of at least three constituents — qiinriz, felspar, and luicik 
It is often found os a quaternary compound, from tho occuiTonce m 
two felspars (orthodase and oligoclaso; or orthoclase and albits), 
or twii micas ; leas frequently os a quinary. When containmg 

■A Treatite emiAc BeiUUfigan ' OmtmniLU of Croat Britain and 

Ponign ChNnrriVt, urrtntged aeeo -dimg to ihoir tioologioal BitininUnm and 
Mnerul Chatveter, By Edward HulT, M.A., F.R.S., Director of Iho Oeolo- 
gl^ fiurv^y of Ireland, dw. London : Maentllaii & ifirs. 
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larpxj and dwhnct crj^^taL^ o£ fulspnr, it ift known porphyritic 
^ranitiv wd when prettc-ntinjET a folxnted struct uro and thus 
into t?ncias, it is called foliated prauito. When th«j mica 
.^••y^tamno-grauular, it ia LZ 
•a •* ^ y®nih), wIhlU is often popularly confounded with 
compund of quartz, felspar, and homblemie. 
J1 Z rti’apW the rock yaasoa iuto 

wueiw ^vrivir 1“ny**. foliar, and miM, fiernWendo 

f?,?Z’nnw» ” ^ Hwtoueos, in part of the Sleeve CJrooh ranse, 
fn * h? ^^"•♦'y^ lDntcninry compound ia cnllud ai'enitic nranife 

I)r Haiifflitnii f/* aven 62*08, occording to 

i». Hanghton, to 81*77, m the case of the Toulelsmnuer near 

fy Zirkel. From the 7the wlr 
a?mrt” 2 ?li l.llZ*’’f ««l>Gddea ill the free si lira ?.>r 

to fu2* wa^Hio "1 that the silica, beingr tho most dilHcnlt 

Tiscosifr ri'Uiniiitf n ccrluin <lo;rreo of 

Other rainerids hud usmimwl the crystaUino toriii. 
Iho action tl'o '|cp>)Mtioii (.f grai^ suspeetcl 
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Tlu ,t a« r ™ '' 7 'V"'‘‘y ‘>*'''® l’''”" ‘l'JP‘'«ited, J)r. Sterry 

eZu* solution. .Afimifo colls 

Ae mmw5 '“."“fr ^®"'‘,«>>«W'ed under the microscope in 

presence of steam under orent pres=iiii> nml a limh tcmpf-raluro 

naiitio-i ot various fipennuns. Mr. Sovhy hn.a cvea 

relative depths at 

The SeoUUli^"‘*n ^-“'r tlio tfi"»utos of 

the fetotUsh Highlaiida iiulicato a prissuro of 26,000 fei t of 

eupenneumUnt r^ks above those of Cornwall, tlurdvana or 
Stoiiitic dykes of tho Highlands ono of 28,%o fwt Xvo 
”*^i Cornwall. But these prissiiros, os Mr. Hull re- 

dSn’ ‘’”‘n t«npi.ratim.H consoli- 

mnulk . I'M tho whole, underlying all other roclw, 

remotest, age. It w Imown to have heon fomioJ at several ceolo- 

^ «tl«:i-“t tho close of the 

iiaUiictd by Mr. Hull asbiunj,^ uioro ivcent tl-ir I’le (hirlMmiferous 

toosH of tho Lastorn lyveiu'ea than the ago 01 tho White < 'hidlc. 
/» ‘t >nav bo comeiwd to have b.'eu 

.‘rrupt^ amongst strata oceupjing a liighur *ono, after I 
or metauiorphic action in Iho^ interior of the 
ewmscrust; in part also, ns suggested hv I’rofcssor llau'diton 
iuimeiiM* piussaro I'rom sedimoulary rocks 

the gronites, not only ol the Biitish Isles, hut of liurono in 
*}'•’ American Continent, niakes^lcar 
wliZZ!f(* V*V'’*"V‘? them rocks to tho stratified bods by 
.1 *-»s"eH a., the mineral consli- 

cLnr;U'terii»l.ir.i of oncli variety, and it.^ sidapfatiou 
Wi^ P“;P®^‘S by virtue of its tosiuro; cohesion, aul dura- 

WlHy tmder ihflerent conditions of clinmte. 

The historic instances which Mr. Hull has brought together tlliis- 
! "'* inaterial froiu the earliest times, mid servo to 
«*rwt its Permniicnco. Tho 
‘'“per'''bable hi their .all but 



4 Us. fl Ti'"' Toter's mid Ibo columns 

lUcso, comparatively loss humid ns 
SaerZfo progress of weathering may be 

Amrn^t on« ■'*" ''lT‘«^““«twn to the period of tbeir exposure. 

I**'’® ®"lytolook to the numerous examples 

totttir r K ™®®^ ‘*'® ®y® P”>of of Ibo rapid 

tb>» niatcrial, notwithstanding its hardness 
”,.“"H” 7" t the polish of its surface, is subject in mi atmo- 

??? Wboiiic acid and other products of 

JiS.ZhZytton n?r®®“‘- the durability of granite 

hTd^^n^to "P the standa^ which Mr* Hull 

u ui^o^ to a^ign to it m that important particular, if w» 

«. Stoi.nis 

^ wailB, for tte most part permanently under wator. and eon- 
mting of broad masses, gi'onite is in its most annronnatu nWo 
g^faons alternnUdy exposed to air mid wat^f J «ili£ foi 
IWDkm o r angnlw wirfhces, its mnular textum no less 0^ ij 
mmipnsition reiulen it less fit. Under cUraatic conditiona 
flfmi^ moi^ incomWiiaUon with snlphutoua, hydrochloriT 
i^o^w aci^ limestones and dolomites are even umre aubiect 
to dbategmbon; witnoesSt. Mary Kedcli% Bristol, HemTvfrs 
Cttnpa), ^ tta Houses of FhrfiamMt, Westminster. IhAe 

laat>iiamed ustaaoe mnch of the misehief wu tmoeable to tho Want 


Ml-rr^an •“®“® harder strata at the qiiany^ limit, 

iwTL *1^ kf’”.®®"®®®® *hat much-abnsod pile, due/ 
tliert IB no dou^ to a senseless parsimony on the part of tlnlf 
ighor authorities coucemod. Upon tho importance of care in 
this mpact, M well as in rogmd^to the proper bedding Ttho 
moaonry, judicious remarks wiU bo found in Mr. Hull 5 nmroT 
Jor wet and smoky climates, such os our atohi^ts and builfem 
h.i«i. Ill the m.un to provide for, bo insists upon the superiority of 
m r'!\T' S'"*" coLntod^t^ 

getlicr by a siliceous or felspathic paste. SuA niel™ «k. wi.i»i.r 

dist ri liutcd amongst the Lower Carbonireronsformalions of ScotlauiT 

the -Nortli ol Kngland and Wales, made up of the disinteirrateit 
giiMissic and granitic bods which formed the land at tho*^Sriod 
ol dopositioii. Being all but destitute of carbonate of llmo or 
magiic.'.in, they aro able to defy tho action of the acids which 
pervade tho atmosphoro of our mmmfacturing towns in those 
distncfs, and mo found practically hidc.stmclible. Tboro is 
indeed, Mr. HuU remarks, in the natural distribution of build’ 
ing stones a noteworthy suitability to tho wants of each distoict. 
thus, amongst tho mining and manufacturing regions of mid- 
. cotlnud, and the North and centre of England, silicooua sub- 
stances iiro plentiful y developed in tbo Carboniferous and Triiwsic 
lormationis while tho soft calcareous stones of the .Tnrassic or 
Ho itie series are di.Mlributcd amongst the comparatively smokeless 
and watery districts ot tlio lAmth mid East. It is at the same 
tinio m tho numerous eweptions to this rule that the necessity of 
a guido like tho present is felt, in order to supplement what n.aturo 
has lett dnhcienl. (.H lustunces like Ibcso none eon bo thought 
more conspicuous than that of slnlo, to which our nuUior devotes a 
proinmeut and inslructivo chapter. Few materials are so limited 
111 tho range of tluir distribution, whilo few are of such general 
or vanod »ioce.s,ily for both building and other purposas. In the 
british Tales cleaved slates aro confinod to tlie Palinoxoic forma- 
Uons, Iroiu tho L aiubnan down to the Oarboniterous, inclnsive ( in 
the Continent it w otherwise. Ikith in tho Pyr.*nee.*<, tho Alps, 
and Apeiuunes strata belonging to tha .Mesozoic and even Tertiiiry 

jicnods present tho phenomenon of cleavage, which is alto-mthei* 

independent ol geologienl age. bi a ynluaWa synopsis Mi*^ Hull 
Iwings togcthiT tho various slate forninlions of f.lrcat Itritiiin and 
Ireland, with onalyscs of their chemical nomposition, stren<d.h. 
powerofrcsi>la„coto weatW a„d similar points of importuned 

'•P'-'?*** attentioa of capitalists is 
directed (o ihu Lower Sliinan rocks north of HiJhirv Harbour, 
andalougtiio vallevs of the Emirmid HooT.oiigh.C'oimtv.M.svo 
whem thero are certain beds which, if opened up at si-.lKclent 
depth, might bo lound to yield c.ycellcut pale grey or biueish 
tfMinnjf Matu. •' 

'1^0 class of marbles seems likely in this eouutrv to be limited 
in the mini 7 purpises of oniament rather ilinu of con- 
siructioii. btill, as mi all-important accessttry to the arts, it is 
not to bo held less worthy of consideratiou iliim substances of 
more utihlniiim scope. I’lm niiivbles of Ihn onshiro. Uorbvshire, 
and Siissex, those of Aiiglcsea, tho Islo of Man, {Scotland, and 

ImlaYlfi tvavs/ktia mn oil.,!.. 1 .1 - • 


1 A YiL / r 2 1 waiM.fko nuuiuy mo art i>t llio 

sculptor that Italy and Uroece still mniiumn tho monopoly tliey 
have had since the rise of tho finer forms of statuary, Mr. Hull 
^to ^ak of promising specimens haring been o'btainod from 
Ardes, m Donegal, where the bands of limestone are found con- 
verted into crystnlliiio inurblu in proximity with tho granite 
but It remains uncertain bow far these beds may prove sufficientto 
homogeneons mid miio for statuary puriwses. *lWlh« reports 
which have n.Bcliod us, wo should be inclined to look with more 
hope to the partially explored beds of Now Zealntid, Wo do not 
perceive that our author’s attention has been drown to the mineral 
rewiurces ot our Southern depetidencios at la^ge, though ho does 
not lail to do justice to tim magnificent yield of msla^bito which 
has distinguished the Burro Barra niiucs. In Canada tbo crys- 
tallino limestones of tbo Lnureiilian s^-rios yield marbles pnro 
enough for decorative pnrposos, but nut iorstatuarv. They are 
OTarrie'l at Oaluiiiet Palls, on the Ottawa, rortage *du Fort; and 

FlZ^ Wocks ore obtained from 

JUsevir and Marmora, and the statuary marble from Barrie would 
wo are assured, scn^lyyiold to that from Cmrara, were it not 
mm^ by wcasional grams and spwks of tremolite and quartz. 

W hito marble IS m^ with among th« motamoipbic schists of 
Five Jslandm Nova Iksoli^ together with coloured scrpcntinoiis 
vane ties. In the United btates, where mnrblo is so plentiful as to 
form a common budding matorial, there is litUo that is not more or 
Ires striated or cloudo^ The fluostetatuary marble spoken of by Jfr 
Hull romeofrom 3 tonoham,but 8 oldom inblocks of anysize. Amonir 
the themes of most recent interest to petrogropben and loyeie o7 
art, tbo most prominent perhaps is the introdifction, or rather re- 
discoveiy, of the quamos in Algeria whence tho “ onyx marMe” 
was snpphed of old for the decoration of Home and Certhage. 1 
Since Ae wo^nmff by M. Dolmonte in 1849 of the terti^ 

Oned-Abdidlah, much attention has been directed to this temitifiil 
«»®bmation with bronze it has been made to tell 
ma stntog el^ as an mutation of drapery. Trimslucent, 
family white, and ind^ent, of uniform Ua&i and stalagmitio 
in origin, it has taken ite name from ita superficial reasmbbrnce to 
®<”“W belongs to a difihrent petrologie gronp. 
Nor, tlmiighl^ md widely known aa Ortetal Mabato. fi it to 
be confounded with the olabasler of the present dhy. Oriental 
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S K) oalledf was ako largelj derived from Egypt^ and was 
n v/ptkM of ^ art, thon^ not in statuary, both in ancient 
nodifloval tlmeSe Its mamilltited stracture, charaeter- 
istic of lllltratioii and peroolaiian, combinos with its arnuigemont 
in folds or wavy parallel bands of amber or yGllowlsh brown to 
Mndicato ita stMogmitio orij^n. Besides namerous anndler ex- 
amples of the antique, cliielly mortuary jars or conopi from 
krgo and splendid ciiiemry urns of this material are in 
the museums of Floronco and Nn))lofl, tbo Unest of all being that 
ill tho Vntioiui Muse&m at Home, measuring nine foot in height 
and four in doplh. Writing in tho interests of science or pniotical 
utility rather tiian of Uio dno arts, it is not Mr. Hull's business 
to g4> deeply or systcmalioally into this history or tho^ nesthetic 
value of tho works which have como down to us in stono, 
although he has given um a nurubor of intovesting facts rolating^ 
to the mah'rial in nso at various stages of art, or characteristic of 
dill'erout scli«)ols. Asamatterof taste many might demurtohia spoak- 
ing smticwhat Hlighlingly of the Venus tie* Modtei, and giving ap- 
parently lolhe h'lirncfio ‘Hull the palm of supremacy in aciilptuiv. 
Of hisclusidciil atlninnufuts wo should be very sorry to judge from 
Ilk allusion to tho conquering goddess of tho Acropolis as Athene 
** Nyke/* nor have wo much to say from a literary point of view 
of the grace or ]K)lish of his stylo. Keeping in sight, howciver, 
the scopo luul nbjocl of his book, wo have to thuiik him for a groat 
doitl ot' v:ilMublo iiifonmttion, colltictod with groat industry' and 
{tervudod with much uccuralo research aud sp:-^cial Ln.)Wiodgc. 


xr.vi:n A«AiN.* 

might \4jrv easily have thrown this rovol asido without 
V f w-rious altoiition. Iti<)iitward form is by no inonns altnic- 
tivo. 'J‘ho ill'i.^lraLuiiis with which il is very iioi dlrs.Ov provided 
arc unnnig^t the wor'»t. which it low over boon our fortune to 
cnC'Oiiiitor. Mnroovi'r wo must confess that tho niinms which meet 
us iqmn tnvuing over the pages sir« onlculalcd to prtjudioo us 
again tho. stt»ry. It may bo said by severely rational orilica Unit 
the systom of iiomimeltiluri) adopted by a novolist is of little 
importaiice fur nrlii-lio purposes. And jet wiioji wo find that 
snin<» of tin? loading p^niornurs in the liltlo drama arc callod 
JIamilton l»ug.is» \VIi»)|)poiM, Slichcii, and I^odgeral, we are 
liflcctod by an involuntary proiudice. Wo u *.• ujcliued to jump 
(o tho roii'dusioii that the story is oiio mure iiuitution of Dickons; 
and tliongh Dickons wa-3 a man of gonius, it is so much cosier to 
calcli Ills niimueriHins than to aoquih3 soino of bis really excollent 
qiialltios, that wo are uol propussossed in favour of any one marked by 
those extoTiiaJ .signs of his school. JIowomv, we iiave road AVtrr 
jiiffiittt ill s'pite oftln'sc uiifavoiivabloKyiiiptonis ; and wo may freely 
<*nnfc.rs liiut wo luue been onc<»urft^od to urnlortuko tjio faak by 
Iho voy t‘riipluitic praises of some of our eouLonipuniries. One 
literary ^Journal itilonns us Ihni it will in future nmiember the 
name *of Dr. Mayi» ** ns that of one of the wittiest of modern 
writers, mid groniobt of living masters of liunnm cluirnoter.'* This 
is tolerably strong language; but it is coidirincd by another journal 
of equal critical proleiision.s, 'J'Jjoiigh the wi ilor In this case givM 
II rather luoro inodo.st cstinuito of Aevir ho nevertheless 

comparos Dr. Mayo t.) Diekims mid to TliacJieray, and ficoms to 
give him in some respoefs llio pwlertMice. A’rivr Atjabiy we arc 
us.’^iired, is ** ft peifeci mine of good sayings,*' and though every- 
body says gooil things, nobody speaks out of character. Such 
glowing eulogicjs, wiiich have nalurally bi‘«n qiwUoJ iu various 
iidvorli.'iinm iits, wiirned us that wo might be receiving an angel 
unaware;}. Dr. Muyo, it .seems, is tho author of a book called 
KahHtinhy of which wo have been hitherto ignorant, and wo su.s- 
pect that our ignorance i.s shared by most of our readorsi. -Aa it 
Appeared some twenty- five years ago, Dr. Mujms cliiim to bo 
a Second '.riiacker.iy* or Dickcn.s sbonld by this timo ha^o 
either been conlirmed or confuted ; and a.s wo were scarcely 
conscious tJint any such author had ever existed, wo might 
naturally anaumo tliiit ho was after all no literary phmuix. On 
Booing «u(?li cntbnsiofitic piai.sos, however, we called to mind tho 
COSOS of Kents and Wordsworth, and reiiici ii bored that critics nro 
after nil fallible, cspocuilly when they allow themselves to be 
prejudiced by limt itppoaraneos. Accordingly we have rend Never 
Again conscientiously from tho iirst page to tho lust ; wc have 
ondeavourod t* make up our minds as to its merits with tho most 
conscdcntiims foiriiess, and wo are prepared to deliver our verdict 
As, however, wo do not entirely ngroo with the very warm 
culo^os which we have quoted, wo think it only fair to 'mention 
tho fact that other critics ore more enthusinstic than oiireelvos, 
and, to eimblo our readnra to judge for thenistdvc.s, wo will quote 
one of the piotsagcs which have been singled out for our iidiuira- 
tion. Hoi*o is li fragment intended to show ns that Dr. Mayo 
possesses (ho most astounding acqu«ainianco with all tUo ins and 
oula of httiunn meanness ” 


Ye^ SticliGii was dead ! and he had the finest funeral that had been seen 
In a long time. I he Mrirmtioiis Hcxtoii of Grace Church was hoard to 
8.iy mat it was a pity he hadn't lasted till Lent. Such .in agreenblo faiieral 
would nave cuine In m nieclv to relievo tho ghHun of the eeasoii when balls 
yand v*«ld»ngs Jin pwhibite^ 

caught m tiHft' and ChWk. Stieiron^a funeral was 

palW'arcM (nil nwii of noUiina under a bank-president) that ii was 
ti pity be ceukin l conui to, Jh^ for a few minatca^ to eidny lu 
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Does this passage show any remarkable powdn of delioete Mr* 
casm, or is it on tho whole rather commonplace ? Aa oelaetad 
by ft fervent admirer, we Tiresiime that it must bo taken for a iino 
specimen of Dr. Mayo’s humour. Wo shall not nndertake tko 
respon.4ibility of pronouncing upon it ; though we may vontnro to 
say that, in our opinion, there are some better possum to bo 
found in the rccogiii/ed masters of EriglL*!! humour. Uowevmv 
wo admit that it ia scarcely fair to judge nf a clovor writer by m 
fragment sc^pamted from ita context, even though the persoif who 
solecta it be one of tho discrltuinallug few. And therefore wo wiU 
proceed to give our own view of Jir. Mayo's inorits, simply ob- 
aorviug that otht*r persons see more iu him than we con profess to 
do: and further admitting that we aro iullible. 

.In tho first place, then, we will venture to say that extravagiutt 
eiilugira seem to us to bo voty unfair to Dr. Mayo. The pttflT 
direct is iidt so iler*irable tm bonus yoiuig authors may fancy. AV^eii 
one has been assured tluit tho last new poet i.i equal to Sbokspeore^ 
and the last new n<svolist to TLaolusmy nv Balzac, we aro apt to be 
cruelly disappointed on tnniing to tho writer him.^clf, and to avenge 
osirselves upon him by lowering him as much bsmeath his true level 
ns oilier.^ luivo exalted him &bo\o it. 'NVe protest involuntarily 
ngiUfist very daring claims upon our ent.liii.'*itism. And, ghid ns we 
should ho to nssiiru our reiuicr.% that a Transailtmtic nuvoiisi had 
arisen w'orthy to provide a siiocL'-.'^or to Middlnnarch^ we are a 
little iima/i^i hy llio sudden >ho(‘k nf discovering that tho new 
performer does ii'ii attract us so foivibly as wo had been led to 
cxpn,;t. AVe will, however, try to di.smi3.s those irrelevant 
considt'ratioriH, aiul U> judge Nvver Again as yre should have 
jiidg»>d it li.id wt* hi »*Ti the fnv't tliscijvercv.s of this Amerioan 
Uvii»urc. And wlum wo Iiave Unas ])inccd oiii'seives at the proper 
point nf \ icw, we havo no he.sit:iiion in Miying that Never Again 
is ivaliy a inoritorious book : tlnmgh not, in our opinion, destined 
to ^'ot the 'l'intiiu\s or iht; jrud.^tin on lire. NVe have no fault to 
find 'willi Dr. Miiyo c.vcnpt that he docs not re.'ich that Ptandard 
by which the oxtravaq^uui 0 Lil»gi('s Itni^dicd upon hi$ writingB 
might Icrul us to inraHiirn liim. Ho i>4 imI a lirst-rato |>crrormur; 
iirul indeed \vn shonld be di.'posedlo say that he not second-rate ; 
hilt Narr Again, lUuiigh rather long, and though much of it ie 
decidedly tiresome, may bo read with interest' by any ouo who 
does not expect too much. l)i‘. ^liiyo hiin.^elf appears to be a 
perfectly mod.jst as well as a clever writer ; lie does not, even by 
mipUcutiini, put forward any exorbitant claims ; but be trios to 
fnllow tho f')ok'tep8 of ll.dzac and Tlniclwn’rty in describing the 
society of New Aork iuBtead nf the society* of Paris or Lon- 
don. llo lins i»f t, we limy say at once, the faculty w^hieh ia charac- 
toribtic of the higher class of iio\eli»L'». There is no character of 
much originality or e.vcelhmco throughout his pages. Thoro id a 
tolerably long li.st of peisous \ ery fairly de»cribod, and, we dare say, 
wry respectabhi ponraifs (»f exisling jtooplo iu New York. But 
iinuo of tiiciu show' the umiiUtAkuble iniuk of genius qycn 
iu ft modoraio degree. Tho lo\er is one of tho lads, more 
conimun at the present day hi Amerira than in England, 
who come up fivaii ft c»)imtry di>trict W'ith tho coziventionai 
Imlf-crown in their pi>cktqs. Imther l*iui!>dulc-— that is hia 
ntimo— luckily fall.s cai Jiis legs by an introduction to a ridh 
merchant in "New York, niid ends, after duo vicissitudes, by 
becoming tho merclmiit’s partner and znarryiug his bcautifiil 
daughter. But Lutlirr, tliough introduced with u considerable 
llourLsli of trumpets and iiiLciideil to excito our warmest sympaGiics, 
is iu no respect a remarkable youug uiau. In fact, ho is siu 3 }»ly 
the conventional lover of ordinary novels, and the object of his 
fuUnir.vlion 1.4 like unto him. *rhorc Is a captain of a morohant- 
mau who lards his cou^orsatiou t(> an intolerable extent with 
nautical inotaphors, and an editor of a Now York newspaper whi> 
has an (equally marked propensity fur oxecmble puns, and a 
fashionable young ni.iii w'ho ttilks the f'lang of Now York society ; 
and wc must confess tiiat the hero, and the captain, and tho editor, 
ind tho man of fasUiun all Reem to ns to ho romnrkably alike at 
bottom. There is a little more of special idiosyucra^ about tho 
merchant who i.s toinpted to clu^at in order to save himself 
from ruin, and the uccentric old gentleman who discourses 
upon queer tbeories borrowed from Darwin and Heri)ert 
8|ioncer; and yet the most striking peculiarity of all these 
persona is thoir strong family reaemhlnnco. 

Perhaps this is due to t&e American cliaractor. Philosophors 
of tho Tocquovillo kind ore rdwaj's n.v8uriug us tliat in demo- 
cracies men hecotuo moto and more like each other; and the 
novelist certoinly has a dilliculty in di.<acovertng those materials 
for pict\iivsquo de.Hctiptioii which oro provided by tho varieties 
of Eurv)pcMin sneioty. It is equitlly true, indeed, that there is 
ft good deal of human nature on boUi sides of the Atlantic. Dr. 
Mayo finds ns much opportunity f'r satirizing snobbishness 
amongst his countrymen ns wo could find in hlnglaud. Aim^ricau 
hnobbishne^a, indoi^, lias a choi'actor of its own, arising from 
the petruliar conditions of the country. Popular orators here 
talk a g^xid deal of nonsense about American eiiuality; and, 
on the other hand, English describers of American manners are 
apt to express a very unrcasonablo surpriso uii discovering that 
unworthy 6ul>stirviuciy to fashion and stoiqigling for social emi- 
nence oro comtnoii oven in a democratic itepubiic. Tho truth 
of tho matter is obvious enough. An American gcntlemfUi 
is as much revolted by coarseness and igtioguice as his 
liliigUsb parallel. Unluckily or luckily, as tho case may 
bq, ho cannot dofond himself by Gie same moans. ^ Thoro 
aro not such distinct Hnt«s of social demttrcatiou as with us. 
Poor men, os Dr. Mayo shows us by example, are constantly 
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mitkiog forliuies, and rich innii sinhinp: to be pour. There is an 
asccndin^f and a desiVMidinjjf current which tends to obliternto all 
fixed liiiee. It f herefbro becojiies uecessary for t ho more re fined cl asses 
to form a tacit combination for keeping the? less refined at arm’s 
length. They cantint rely upon tlit).so obvious signs of bereditary 
cultivation wliidi divide the difioront strata of society here; but 
they me all the more anxious to keep up a distinction by loss 
openly avowed iiioaus. The raw Irish niiui iu America troiids upon 
iiio toos of the dosceudttuts of the Pilgrim Fathers or the old 
])atch families on railways and at hotels ; his vote is sis good as 
Lis xieighhour's ; and the road to political distinctions is equally 
open to him. Aud| for that reason^ there is formed an inner circle 
ot the “ upper ton thousand,*' who are the more jealous of thoir 
privilege because il docs not rest upon any palpable or peiierally 
recognized distinctions. I'he strugjisle to gel within this bnllowed 
circle is as keen and us favourablo to the development of 
anobblshness aa the struggle to acquire rank and social consideration 
in England. And thus Dr, *Mayo can Ininsfer to American con- 

diuviw tuv Muio fund of ftftiire wliicli jiasses ciirreiit in England 

with very little change of language, it is true that the difl'ereiice 
In the conditions of the Btrugglo produc-os inniiy diiVeronccs 
upon which we have not epneo to d\\cU. The absouce of any 
coimterbiilnnciiig power to mere wouUh makes a great differ- 
ence, though wo may admit the truth of Dr. Mayo’s dootriiio, 
that Americiins do not worship the dollar iiiorc do%'otcdly than 
Englishmen worship puum^s or Frenchmen friincs. To trace out 
the Tariuiis modifications of the toociiil forces would l)o a task 
altogctlicr beyond our space or our int\ui^ of informatlou. It is 
enough for the pr^^sent to sity tbar. Dr. M:iyo has nbundauL 
oppo] tunitios for i‘iLerci.sirig his taleut for satire, and that he 
avails himself of thorn witli no iiiconsii lovable skill. Tim 
general lone «.‘f th^^so parts td* his book — and to us they arc by 
Mr tho must intero.sliug — ivniimls ns inruv of Dr. Holmes than of 
any other writer. Jlo Iuls the sanm kind of iiigenioii.s huuinur, 
and kindliness mixed with ki‘eii sari asm, and though his lau- 
piagti has at tiim>s a ibxddodly foi«ign llavuur, wo can eiij«>y 
Lis wit, and g<*nerally sympulhizo wiiii his .sontimonta. Alto- 
gether we find liiiii an agreeahlo coinpsuiion ; and we could quote 
a good many pnasagos which show much wit and keen puw'ers of 
observatiou. We part with him in a very good tempei' and can 
fairly conmieud him to our readiu’s, Ilif)ngh wo do n<it feel con- 
vinced that he deserves nil th*^ fine tliiiiys which have boon Miid 
about him by our contemj^iorario^*. 


SlU JOllX P.UUDOYNK.* 

I T would be dilliiMilt to exng^n rate the ii!tere«<t of IJurgoyneV 
lottiu's from Iho Crimea. Itemcnibering the .''onaclos.s clamour 
against veleriin.s w'hich grew out of the dijiisiers of the llu.s.s;an 
war, we leniark v/ith siitidfnotion that whatever was at once 
prudent and vigorous in the njierntions of the Allies was either 
fluggested or adop.ed by Tkirg-oyne. Disapproving the oxptMlition, 
Le md more pornaps than any other man to render its succe.ss 
possible, lie could not undeivhtnd ** on whnt sound principle it is 
undcrlukeii/' and he considtn’ed it 1 ho most desperate tmti'rpriso 
ever attempted.” Ho would not have been sorry if circ timalitnces 
Lad caused it to be deferred until the next year. Ho dined with 
Marshal St. Anniud, wdio wild that them were dips diffiaiUeSy but 
wc were g»mo loo far; the <'Titerpri.so was pressed upon us in a 
xnaiiner not to b« resisted with iKuiuur.” 'J'his Is probably as true 
an account as could be given. yourstdf,” said the French 

Marshal; “in uiino and Lonl llaglanS posiliou,” Thw, as Jlur- 
goyiio remarks, -was the pith of the wholo argument. The 
landing- place was choson In iiccordanco with Ilurgoyne's opinion. 
The battle of the Almii wiw fought, and ** We are all,” writes 
Burgoyue, “ in high spirits at prct-i nt iippearanoort.” The moral 
olfect of the victory was worth twenty ihoiisaiul ii'iditian.Hl troops, 
Burgoviie auggeslod and urged the" flunk march to Ikilaelava. 
Lord Kiiglau desired him to discuss it with Miir.dinl h)t. Ariiaud. 
All the French staff oHicors, includiug (.■cduiiel I’rochu mid 
Ooneral Bizot of the F>ngineer.s, oppoM'd this proje-ct, and brought 
forward one trivial objevtiou after another, imlil the Marshal bruko 
up the conioronco hy saying that Jm thoiiglit (jleneml JUirgoyno 
was right, that diilloulties which appeared great at a' dis- 
tance often diaappoared on nearer apiiroach, and that it 
was till mow^etneiii m anant, and ho would uiidcrtuko it. The 
ormy marched accordingly, and Burgoyne thus records his first 
impression of S&luistopul as seen from the south. “ The fortifi- 
catiom^” he says, “ aro poor coturerns, but the situation is favour- 
able for the enemy. They have an immtmse force of artillery 
mounted; and a large garrison.” But he hoped the operations 
would not take long. Two days later ho says that tlio heavy guns 
and siege equipments have boon lauded, ana dragged eight or ten 
mileh over a mountain. This, and having to work on rocky 
ground, causes much delay, and lie fears it will bo a week yet 
before the walls and works will be so battered as to justify mi 
UBsaalt. “ Still; 1 feel that it is, aa now circumstanced, an entor- 
prise in which wo ought to succeed,” Ue adds that before thot 
letter arrives in England he trusts there will be some decisive 
vrerk. But a^w^cek later h e Is lea.s hopeful. “ Wo ore in difli- 

' ** JUfi and Oorreapondent^ o/* Field ]\fic»r»hal Sir John JJurpopnep Dari. 
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culties;” ho sayS; that I do not see what proe^ect we Lave of 
getting out of?' Tho place was found to bo surrounded by de- 
tached loopholed towers, creuelled walls, and earth LostionS; with 
a good many guns inountod, and a tolerable garrison. The allies 
began and had continuod landing and getting un siege guns and 
train, but meanwhile the enemy bad iutruduceu largo reinforce- / 
niciits, had increased their works diligi^ntly, and mounted ^ im^ 
enormous number of guns. Tho British army W'os immensely 
reduced by cholera. Tho infantry wore not now more than 16,000 
or 17,000 men, and no relDforcemonts to Idbk to. Next day he 
writes that “ it would have been uujustiliahlo to have stormed 
Sebaslnpol when wo arrived before it, and obstacles against 
our taking it increiwo every hour.” Burgoyne adds that ho was 
much elated liy tho .success at the Alma, and its immediate 
results, and is grievously disappointed at this bad prospect after 
it. The object is to ruin thu defences as much as possible; and then 
he sees nothing for it but a desperate assault. 

On the 17th of October the batteries tipcmcd. Th« expltwioii gf 
ft Blft(JftziDO paralysed tlio Prencl) fire, and postponed tho cuntem- 

I dated attiieic. Uurgoyno regards the naval attouJi ns “ a little intor- 
ude,” and reioices thiil ho very serious injury happened to the 
in en-of-w ar. N 0 wils m 1 le h disgu sled amid these anxieties to receive 
iiewripupers from England, “ complacently deciding that Sebas- 
topol is taken.” Tliero will bo, he says, no fiincliiug, but the 
task is despenati*, and “ in case of failure our greiifcost oneraioS; 

I have no doubt, will bo in London.'* All the Englisli engi- 
neers considered that the piano wouhl have been a-ssiiulied 
on tho 17 th of October if the French firo hud not been 
silenced. The fire of the Riisdiari works in front of the English 
batteries was completely reduced. Four days later Burgoyne 
writes, “ 1 am remly to try a storm, having good trust in our 
troops.” liuiewl tlie army which had fought at iho Alma, and 
which was soon to liglit at Tuktinminn, as long as there w'os luiy of 
it left, w'as capahlo of great tilings. Much of tho glory of this 
ormy belonged to tho nieii tliomselves, and much to their otllcers. 
They ‘not only giiin»*d battles, but, as lUirgoyno says, they took 
“ «;xcessivo libt*rlii‘s ** in tho trenches, hu\iiig ns much to do as tho 
French with lesi than liiilf tho force. He lliought tlio French 
wore ovor-cautious, and tof» much lioiiud by system for pressing 
circumstAUCtis. “It is before them that tho work is to do. We 
cannot urge them to do wlmt they inny deem rash.’* A letter of 
fciir George (•iithcart of the 2iid November conveys to Burgoyne his 
idea of how to n&saiilt llu* Redan. “ Tims,** he says, “ soinc of us 
will gel in, and if well backed up will st;>y thcrt\” llo autieipatod 
the honour of giving the coup de fjrdrc viith his division; but threo 
dayslaii^r the battle 01 lukermnnii was fought, and Sir George 
Gat heart w.n3 killed. Burgoyne calls this batlle “atoryln-avy 
• affiiir.’’ "JIu* advantfig»»s of the success were nol sti great or .striking 
1 4is if l.he Allied oiild have advanced upon the Russians ami driven 
I them forcibly from their huso of alliick. “ This wo could uot do, 
and tho French liid not sceui to think it prudent.*’ The history 
of this eimqiaign brings forcibly to thu mind tho saying that tho 
English intaiitry i.s tho best iu tho world, but there is very little 
of it. With another ten thuii.siind soldit^rs of the sanio quidity 
Sebastopol would have been taken, nud tlie sufl'eringH of lh« winter 
would have bi.^cn avoided. Tin* loss at Inkerajanii was nearly 0110 
half of Iho f »fco ongagod. “ Thi'i is a tost at least of the exer- 
tions of the army ; the loaders will, 1 prosiime, bo the victims.” 

But Burgoyne did not fn-get that this slender force had trimuulied. 
Almost ii'uiii tho day of thu victory hu urged that it shouul be 
iuiprov'ed. lie was invariably opposed to submitting to bo bulliod 
by tho field army of Iht? Ru9»*iAnH, who, as lie reasonably coiitondud, 
must be worse oil' than tho Allies. On November 10 ho writes. 

“ Wo are hanging back in too defonsivo a lino of conduct,” and 
he wauU to mix un oiibnsivo nioASurf.s with defmeo. Twi> days 
later ho wjites “ that lie is anxiously urging the propriety of 
forward niovemetits, and uudeavouring to show that they are the 
safest.** He thinks tluit many liberties may be taken with an 
enemy wht-n he is iindor tho depression of a defeat ; but at all 
oveuis it is nut a time for Hubniitting to delays and inconveniencea 
by uiing extreme caution. Hu considers tfiat many advanlamis 
liAvo been lost by over-cautioii and not pressing harder on the 
oiieniy. Much of this has been owing to thu want of onn sentiment 
in the ninuiigcincnt of a combined firco. The Allies mi^ht havo 
beem u shade more iMiterprising, but he Los never desired any 
assault on the place which would have boon an act of desperation. 
He cuniplaimi of the “ moral timidity ” of some officers in the 
ordinary proceedings of a campuign, and contrasta it with thoir 
heroic courogi^ when absolutely in action. “ The Bussiaiis, by 
ehocr show and bullying, confine us,” ho says, “ to inconvenient 
limin. Our peoplo do not understand where their strength lies, 
and tr# what extent wo can enforce what we desire.” In con- 
<ie(juonce of rtMUiirks in this strain by Burgoyne, a commanding 
nthcf^r was induct^ to turn away a set of liubsian UrailleHn who 
had lodged thcmsolves within two or throe hundred yards of his 
advanced trench, and had been vmy troubleaomo. This was done 
in a very handsome nod creditable way, and would tend, be hoped; 
to chuck tho bullying impudence of the enemy. Throughout 
the winter ho hula tiie same encouraging laijguagO; and never 
ceased to urge ibst the .Allies had come into the Crimea 
to besiege Scbastij|||>o1, and not to bo themselves besieged. 
Our people, ho sarii and the French olao; conjure up bugbeiuni 
and report imposswities that the enemy are doing against us. 

“ It is astonishing hoih little they all calculate what the enemy 
can attempt, and what, 'if wo know our relaUvo strength and cir- 
j cumstancos; they dare not think of.” This mistake was Doing made 
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iii tlie dftborato works oo the right to prepare ejniinst a similar 
attack ta that of the Jtli November, without adverting to the 
infinitely superior position which the army now held. Again, he i 
^ vmteS| We hang hack with all aorhi of defenaive meosureSi when 
^time and cirouiMtances require that wo should push on.” A { 
cninbiued army is not worth tlu'(3c-(|iiart^r.'!i of the force under 
absoiuto command. Three-quartord of our united forcep uU 
British, could do wonders, while our litrlo addition is hi the 
k'rerich of far greater valuo than their imiuerlcal strength, for the 
same number of French could not do half what wo do.” Ue 
tliinks that oeople nt homo will fear that thu army is in danger of 
being ovorwholmed ; “ wo are, however, not so bad ns that yet; 
nor, 1 conlidently trust, ever wdll be.” It wdll appear pitjsonily 
that when tbo llritidh public and Parliament became seriously 
alarinod, and appoinltd sonic new Ministers to carry on the war 
with vigour, their first act was to recall Burgoync. Yet to him^ 

more perliapis iliAii lu any oilier uiau^ 

belli its gi'oimd during the winter. Ilia large experience of war 
enabled him to put the true value upon circum.stHncoa which 
caused alarm to those who imperfectly understood them. ^‘1 
find/' h<5 .says, a few congenial spirits who encourage the lodgmcnte 
in advance that lond the ougiueiirs desire.” To use a favourite 
phrase of Napier’s, be knew war well. Without assuming that he 
was always right in the advice be gave, it is luanifeat tluit he looked 
upon the position in the only wav that was likely to bring the 
army honourably out of it. The* time for caution wiw boforo the 
army embarked for the Crimea, but after lauding there tlie boldest 
course short of rashne.os was the bebt. 

It was indeed hardly possible to expect too innch from the 
army which fought at Tnkerniaim, but that army became ter- 
ribly reduced. On tbo 23rd lJtH:eiiiber, when the excitement 
in b’ngland was at its height, and the Times was just making 
its vehement demund for *Mre.ad/* we find Tlurgi>yne quietly 
proposing a plan for attacking the llussiuns in tlio field. The 
lavourito phrase of Marshal St. Arnaud, mouveinent en 
nvnnt/' would have been emifiently applicablo to this plan, 
which, however, from want of transport and inelliciency of mrtil- 
Icry horsc.M^ could not be at that time attempted. But not tbo 
less vlo we admire tlie spirit of the plan. ** It would bo taking 
the Initial ive, luid showing a spirit of enterprise, which id ways 
creates a useful moral effect. It would be gi\ lcg tbo law instead 
of lYCciving it, as w'o have been now for too long a time cuinpolled 
to do.” Jt w'Hs for those who were in muss near their resources 
to take the oilensivc against ihoso who might bo iur from theirs. 
The weather and the condition of the country must adeet tho 
enemy in the field much more than the Allies. This was a 
recinna time for tbo AlHe.*i to seek soinn opportunity of profiting 
y Liiclr ad vantage. When the frosts should sut in, the Jtu^i'jians 
would bo able to receive reinforcemeius and supplit>s ; but without 
allowing time for them to do so, Burgoyne would advance and 
drive ill cm to a distanco from Sebastopol, and compel them to 
leave tho fortre.^a to its fate. This programme looks iiiiinitoly 
more nttractlvo as well us more prouiising than tbo endle.sa work of 
trenches and batteries wliicli the French generals preferred.^ At 
tlio same time Burgoyne urgod iiicc.ssantly that the true point of 
attiU-k of tho fortress was tho Malakolf Tower. The controvorsy 
between him aud the Fr«*nch engineers on this point wiw only 
tormluated by tbo arrival of freneral Niol, -who, being sent by tho 
French Kmperorto oxainme|tbo state and prospects of the siege, de- 
clared in favour of Burgoyno’s view. Tho attack on tho Mnlakoif 
Tower was then commenced and vigorously prosecuted, and finally 
succeeded, with thu decisive efi'ect which Burgoyue had anticipated. 
Burgoyne wishes that be bad thu old Light Ihvisioii of tbo Fenin- 
8ula to do the outpost iliitv — Tho Russians would bo handsomely 
punished for excursions they sometimes make.” But as regards 
fighting he docs full ju.stice^to tho Crimean army. Our allies, he 
says, have frankly acknowledged, with respect to specific feats, 
that their men could not have done them. Our cool, steady 
advance, in contradistinction to their own rapid, impatient way of 
making an attack, ia what they cannot understand.” But the 
French in midwinter wore singing and gay, whereas for months 
Burgoyne had not witnessed so much os a siiiilo on tho face of a 
British aoldicr, who, although sulVeriug and st^rious, makes no 
complaint. Burgoyne deprecutod tho foreign oiiUatincut, as likely 
to lower the reputation ot tho army of which ho thus wrote. If 
wc had had foreigners ot Inkermann, ho says, we should never have 
gained the credit we did there. They will never rise to our 
acolo, but we may drop to theirs.” 

Tho British nation oecamo aware during the last years of Bur- 
dyne's life that he bad been very ill^ treated by their rulers 
during the Crimean war. His rocaU by i^ord Ponniure was not 
only unreasonable, but almost absurd. Wo could not compete with 
our allies in number of soldien, but they felt the superiority of 
OUT olHcers alike in lecluiical skill and in moral force. Bu^yne 
has ^ described^ the French olfioors whom ho accompanied in 
‘^^ttdlng-place on tho Crimean const os '^thinking very 
Imly of the whole concern, and proposing one wild or tempo- 
nzing sc^mo after another, which wo had to refute.*' liord 
l^lan, Sir H^rge Brown, and Sir John Burgoyno were 
• yeteiiims of the Spaniah war, and they were able, in spite 
of their diaappruyal of the invasion, to propose and carry a plan of 
operations which made suoc^ possibio. Lord Hardings, after 
wodmg certam papers upon ibis war, remarkod that “ the comments 
of Sir John B^goyne had more vigorous good sense in them than 
^e vaunted science of our l^nch aUiea.” Sir Harry Jones, who 
became head of tho British JEiDgiDeers after Durgoyne's depiu^ure^ 


wrote to him on September 1 1855, that ^^Sobaatopol was taken 
by the point he always indicated, the MalakoiT.” lie goes on to 
say that tlm British attack on the Graat liedan succeeded; but, 
after having established ourselves in force, the men could not be 
got to advance, and Bubscquiuiily fell back, after losing about two 
thousand killed and wounded — a very largo proportion of oificen* 
It is remarkable that Burgoyne's disinclination to assart the 
Itedan was justitiod by the failure of two aitcmpts upon it after 
he relumed homo. It may be siimocted that if Burgoyne had 
been prosent bo would have employed a larger force m thoBO 
attempts. He would not have forgotten bis own experience of Ihe 
value of heavy columns” at Badnjuz and 8t Sebastian. It is 
remarkable that Sir George Brown, writiiig from his retirement to 
Sir John Burgoyne on the second failure at the Kedan, says that 
he shall alw’ays rogrei that Simp.4cin did not slip another division 
at the work aud ca^ituro it at any price.” This was the spirit in 
which Buch a campaifcn. should l\av«s bi'uu carried on, and wo oanoot 

say tliat the successors of Burgoyuu and Brown improved either 
upon their intellectual or moral ilL2ie.ss for the task of capturing 
Sebastopol. 


EASTLAKK’S HINTS OX UOUSKIIOLD TASTE.* 

B y some accident or other tho first edition of this most useful 
and o])purtiiue book <»scapcd nur ^otice. We are very glad 
to make acquaintance with it now in its enlarged and re^md 
form. Tts great value seems to us to consist in its simplicity 
and persuasiveness. Mr. Kastlake exprease.s what are tho genonu, 
not to say universal, convictions among all who have paid much 
attention to questions of practical art. There is no novelty in hia 
remarks or cnticisms. They are neither original nor very brilliant. 
But they are well timed, and very suggestive and instructive, 
lie liius, moreover, a broad artistic sympathy and plenty of good 
humour. Many readers who would bo repelled by au array of 
stifi* principles and a cmle of auBtere canons of taste wiU be 
carried along, almost without perceiving it, by Mr. Eaatlake’s 
unpretending and familiar disquisitions. It ia much tbo same 
with wsthetical as with theological nropagandism. He makes 
the most converts who is learning himamf while he teaches 
others, and who makes Lis disciples feel that every fresh step is, 
as it were, a new discovery made by them and by himself in 
common. In this pleasant and informal way Mr. Eastlako goes 
in df^tail through most of the minor branches of diusurative art, 
pointing out what seems to him to be wrong and bad, and suggest- 
ing what in each cose would be more in occaxdunco with truthful 
and natural principles of design. 

A handsome book, well printed and with attractive illustra- 
lions, and such that, upon it where you will, you light upon some 
interesting discussion on common matters of taste that afibet 
t'vcry one who lives In a bouse or who uses funiiiure, is sure to 
cuniuiaud a largo audience. It is purposely meant for the goiioml 
public.” Tho8o who know anything of art would scarcely be 
satisfied with the slight aud informal manner in which the subject 
is treated. They would rcqniro something more systematic, and 
in particular would wish for pictorial represemtations of aU the 
forms and ornaments condemned or commended. It is not easy 
to express shapes by words only. Wo confess that we ourselves 
desiderate many more wooilcuts. Nothing is so eifective in 
art-tcachiug as the appeal to tho eye. Indeed it is tho 
oye alone which can judge ultimately of those forms of art 
with which this volume is concerned. We doubt whether any 
single book over did so much to refonn public taste and opinioui 
in the matter of nrchileclural style and tho decencies of ^urdi 
I arrangement as Pugin’s famous CofUrusts, On one side that 
exquisite dmughtsman gave us a Gothic interior in a complete 
ideal restoration”; on tho other, you saw what that vieiou of 
beauty bad become by centuries of neglect and i^oxance, or of 
wilfuUy injurious treatment. Why did not Mr. Eaatlake con- 
trast” in this wav all the details of modem furniture? He 
would havo con\ cried hundreds by his pictures, while his letter- • 
proas will not persuade more than tens. As it is, tho illustrations 
of iho volume oefore va are arbitrarily choaeu and of very unequal 
merit. Sometimes, wc fear, uudiie prominence has been given to 
the modem designs of such artists or nuintifacturers as may have 
ofiered woodcute to tho work. For some of these, wo fancy, are 
already familiar to us. At other times we confess tnat|Ou looking, 
at tho cuts, wo are not alwaya sure whetlior wo are meant tO' 
approve of them or to exocrato thorn. Occasionally we ore oven 
incliuud to think that the author’s own derigns, though they avoid 
many faults of design, have new defects of their own. But^ after 
all, ns wo have said, this inequality of tho book is perhaps one of 
its moat ustdiil features. 

Mr. lilostlake, by his own personal predilections, would seem to 
bo a strict modifovalist. His own designs at least ore always of 
the straitest sect of the school. Wc observe, however, that in his 
preface he disclaims any exclusive allegiance to tho Gothic style, 
and only argues for the true spirit and sound principles of ancient 
design. Here he is quite right, lii household funiiture especi* 
ally the types of design may allowably vary according to indi- 
*'vidual taste, so long as the construction is honest and good and 
appropriate, and the details are fitting and truthiul. Tho eminent 
French architect aud lUtfivtUmr M. VioHet Lo Bile has expiassed 
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the true lew that ought to r^ilate design in tboso briincfaee ci 
art so udminibiy in the sontenco chosen by Mr. Eostlako for his 
laotlo that wo TGziture to transcribe it 

I’armi tea sph^dmirs h bon morchi^ ce hinx ^ofit rt^ cc faux luxe, nons 
Miinmcs rarlM qaiina nona trouvona im Imnc bicii fait, uno bonne taldc do 
cb^ni* Mrtant a'Mphmib aur mm piaiia, dcM ridcttux «l 6 laiiin qni pArai««(*nt 
«>ti mill?, 1111? ulmi^ oomuiodo ?t solido, uno nnnoirn ipil H'ouvn* ot 
fi^riiiu bien. noiu inoutraiit cu deiUinq ot vn ilohorH le bum doiit die eat full, 
<1 liu. 4 ^xnt dt*\’in«»T usuijp*. uu relour vcth t-oa idews aninoM, el. 

qu'm fait de mubilicr. oninmc cn toiik* rboso, on en vit*nitra a eomprendru 
quo le j^obt oonsisW b paraltrs uo c[Utt I'ou ost, ot non cc quo Ton Yuudmil 
tSn*. 

Tncongniity nnd fnhiUy of design, dull mechanical uniformitv of 
detail, in which every iadividiiul ttnich of tlio living nrti.st is^de- 
stwyed, and gimeral dt^gi^noraey of innnufnotim', are the patent 
faults of almost all the common lurnituro and inipleinchta which 
we arc obliged to u«o in daily lile. Im tht‘ro any reuK-dv *:* Wc 
nre not so hopeful on thin pomt an we imce were. At Jiny rate, 
the only possible remedy con<«i^ta in tlie wider ppre«iil of true 
uitistic leeling and culture. Tt is c.i:4*’r to supply at a low price 
a vulgar nrlide, multiplied ml itijhiitum by mjicliincry, thnu to 
produce on moderate terms objects of art-wiiLniuns1iip‘iu oach of 
which ehillfd design and t!«o ahilKid labour of the individual 
M'tilicer are to bo conihinL'd. And 1 here'' n-o our Tmiinifaclnrerj?, 
with a low honourablo exemptions, coiiipoto with ono another in 
mere clumpmxss of production of the nieuiii.v'-t types of form and 
roruimiunt. When our art toacheiM have, created a demand for 
Wtter woTlirnnnsJdp, Wf' do not d'»ubt tbai it will be hupplied. 
Meanwhile there Jiu.«« been no .Muioiis atfoiupt, except in ceramic 
muniifiiciure, to prodiico articles of good design and execution at 
eue.h low prices as shall cornn-itow ilh the ba -o palku'iiH which have 
present poMSif-Msioji of the inarKeiq. ]\Jr. Jia'illako give.s many 
most teliiiig iriHtniiccs 4)f tin* prohibitive Cost of any improvomont 
wJijitover upon the <‘'»mnion typis. He tells om; «tory in wddeh 
an uplml.r:tei-er asked cun.-^iderubly let!« for a chair ovcrhimloticd 
with n quantity of v*\pensivo ornamental ion than fur iho same 
design helore any ornaimmt at nil aLld(*d. Undoubtedly the 
\iaous principle which delihcnttdy tries to promote trade, ua it ia 
lulleib by producing arliclus which arc nut etrong enough to Inst 
and iiiUMt boon bo replaced, has lutieh to do with iruny of liio 
rl>aiml change.-^ of fashion in in, attorn of h»»u.'irluiJil firniituro mid 
docoratiun. We heliovc that in thi.s matter our limle.snien and 
urtLsnna wouM iind tliut thn old proverb is true, and that lionc.'»ly 
is the best policy in tlio long run. 

AV« n,>w propose to give MOino idea of ^fr. Eastlrii'a* V method of 
trottling his Huliject. After a few introductory ji u<!uKq ho pro- 
ccoils to dihciH? in a goncral way our ntnat un-hitoctiue; .md 
Ikon, going indoor.*-, ho examines in defjiil the f‘»‘V'.-ral room.-* of nii 
nvor.age modern house, with their littinga nnd furuitiin*. He ends 
with bupjdouiotiial chaptera on UriK-kory, Table Jlrcss, 

Jtvwolry, rluto, mid Cutleiy. Tlio en trance- lial I tu-ai invite * notice. 
Our niithor boro inve»gh« with almost uted],.^'<a wavituh agniii.*^! 
ffraininff. Sundy graliiiug is in ita way u nearly harmless 3mm ; 
for it makes no preceuco to be oak. It.s practical luivnntiigo, in » 
Jjoiidon lioubc, 18 itj cleanness and brightnos.8, and its iitne>4S for 
varnishing, rro^urvo us from tho muddy stains-- chocolate or 
umber — with which so innnyuf our incdiiyval ardiitectH dolile tho 
deal which they uso for ’cheapness sake ! After all, what is 
wanted in a smoky town is light luid clejmlincs.s ; and this is not 
given, .80 far as our cxpeiicrice goes, by the Hulled colour.^ nlfuclud 
by the extreme wcduannli'sts. Oonimon .sense h, os wu have 
nlwaye ar|raed, at tho bottuni of really good ta-ste. We observe 
that ''Mr. J^stlaho plead-s for tho n^tcntiun of tho kncx'.ker cm the 
hall-door of a London house. There is a school which advocaliis 
its MipcTiiessLun by the hell, as currying the eouiid away from tho 
living-rooms to the ollices where the s<!r\atits live whose duty 
it is to op«‘n the door mid wlio eiiy, Itl knockers be rc.served for 
fasliiotinhlo dooi'8 behind which a ball-porter lurks in ruodinces to 
open them at a moment's notice. On tue other baiid^ the kunckt'r 
has a pi'Hctical advantage over the mcchnuicffl, inuiiulonriiis bell 
which appeals to (bo muster and tlie mistress of the sinalh'st no 
Itifis thHu of tbo largest household. One great obiect of the pre- 
monitory noiso is to aflVird the visi^ce full cTpport unity to be in or 
out of tho way an he judges most cuiiveuient, and, in concert with 
an experieuced ear, tJte knoclccr seldom fail.«4 in this duty. Jhit 
the hell is totally doHcicnt in tact, and gives the same stcivo- 
tvped' tingle to the dun, the tho tax-jrathcrer, and 

the irtciid of one's bosom. Ani^ng tlio few artiulcs of modern 
furniture which have preserved tiaditionaily n good method 
of de.«ign and conatruction, Mr. Eastlake singles out tho 
bucket, tho bedroom towel-homo, and tho oomnioii "Windsor’' 
chair. Hero we quite agree with him. Wo do not remember 
that ho points out, in liis remarks on chairs, the extreme folly of 
a^ikdonitig cross-pimis and stays to slrcrigthon the h^gs. 
Nothing can bo more absurd than a chair with its four legs 
uncimiieetiHl by any tie or bond. The levorogo uu each leg is 
cxeesoive ; and the chair must break Hoouer or later unless it is 
unnocessnrily unwieldy. No one can denv the picturesemnness or 
the sound construction of the old curved Iiigh-baokcd dioirs and 
ao&SBuch (IS Mr. Kn^llake tlgures from Cutheloand Knoie. llut 
can ha sorioualy advise, us to revive tliHin ? \V (9 aro luxurious 
enough to think that a modern cosy-chair is- roally an im- 
provement on fiiTnitiirc of our furofathers. One has only to 
go into Pilmer's, or Howard’s, nnd aeothcMwsofensy-chairs of tifty 
or aiatty diAbreut patterns, and try to choose theono which shall Wt 
mit oBoeel^ to Hud out how niucdi one person’s idea of comfort 
dilfers from another's^ aiidL Low much may be done, and has been 


done, to provide comfort and oaso. It would seem io be a salh 
conclusion that in the good old times all wereuncoiiiibrtable alike* 
Surely, too, the atilT old high-booked sofae of tho eeTenteentli cea» 
liw aro equally unsuitable for reproduction. Is there any more 
pathelie sight than to see thevervoged poor, or perhaps some, 
cotisumplivti patient, hving, and at last dying, in chairs in which ^ 
they cannot even reclino P Why, there are lew London parishes, 
we siippoMc, in wdjich easy-chairs aro not kept to be lent out to 
tho sick. Wo argue then that tho oasy-chair is a true comfort } 
and it is propusteroii.’^ to wish to bring back on oriiolo of fuTniture 
like n Jacitht*aii choir, that has beou fairly improved ulF the face 
of our homes. Mr. TlaRtlako ought rather to have shown us how 
to lend to our modern chairs and sofas better and more artistic 
forms. Agreeing with our author as we do in most of hie 
critic'is^ms, we naturally Robict for notice points in which we differ 
from him. Among Ihrse }.s tho telescope diniog-tohlo. W'e con- 
Cr-sg wu think this juodom invention a most ingenious and useful 
devlov*, only si'cond to tho expanding circular table. Provided 
that it is wi ll made, it rtalJ}" provides us with a lirm solid table, 
of w*hicU wc can, wdtli \ery little trouble, vary the sise according 
to the numbe rs who aro to bo seated at it. Now, not to 
Fpeakof Ih*'* smalln-,*:*.s of London rooms, U it not desirable to 
bo able to dine four, or w.v, or eight persons, as it maybe, all 
within reiu^h mid ]u*arii)g of each ulhcrr Mr. Efistlake positively 
locotiiinondM tis to bring back tlxo long Jaciibenn tables such as 
reinnin in rollcgo hulls and in some old farmhouses. In the first 
place, an average-**i7‘»d diiiing-rouiti would he always blocked up with 
buch Ji table : and, in Dm next, ti pnrty, iinJeas the whole table were 
iHX*upii*d, would ulwiivd Focni sciilteivd oiid iucuiuplete. Next we 
must dis.'iont from Mr. Maslhilco’s own design fur a librorv book- 
ciuio. There fi'.-eiu i«i us Lhret* con.qiicuouF faiilts in it; cupboaids 
with clmuKV do(jis v. Iiieli liia\e useless and objectionable comers 
behind tlieni; shi*lv* ^ of tho »'amo depih for quartos, octavos, and 
duudecjuios; and. woj\-l of all, a priKligious wiidlo of apace in the 
cornice with a nit-nnlngles.^, uinqiproachablo cupboard in tho pecli- 
mentod rufif. i nice more wo object to chiniuev-piecea so higii 
that it i< ditlictill if> reach them ; and wo conlorid tliat mirrors are 
a beautiful and luting ornainout of liviug-roouw; and wo protf.st 
agfiiii.st bc-d-Jia:i;;ini;.s undor any form vrlmtover. But these after 
all are very uiiiuipurtunt mfittcr'j. If they provoke discussion 
and suggest 111 Ml;.* lit, a great deal lias been gjiined. When people 
lx‘gln to argue n/i matters of it will go hard but that sound 
prinriplfH iNiii %\iii their way \\ilh the more lnl>*!Jig;ent. 

We heaitily I oinuioiul then :Mr. Ka-Oake’« gojiiiil nnd .‘'uii^gestiv’c 
boek to tho.-o will) lire about It) iiuivry or to furui.sh. They need 
not agree with all he wrvs; bnl they will learn from him !i)any a 
true and ijsef!ille.Niou. And the niero cultivnliou of their ta.ste in 
the Jiniie*iy muu^ rs of household furuilurc and oriierueutation 
v.iil be tliu fiotiiou 01 much pare and hcaltliy enjoyment. 


liKl.bXr KIMTION.S OF THK OUY.SSIiY.* 

I X explsinatio*! of tho fragnieiiiary appearance ci his cornmentaiy 
on tho iiarnitivo of Cidysaeus, L'rofessor Ala} or informs us that 
"jn.aiiy aeliools iiro this year employed upon the Ninth Book of tho 
Odys.«ey ” ; ntid this is tantauiount to toi assurance that ti goodly 
iiiiinber of young heads aro in a fidv way to make acquaiutunce 
with whiit is in fact ilio 101*1110 prototype of all fairy Inlos. 
cvH fer, i‘t tmplim! arc tho.so who enter for tho first time this land 
of adveuluro and msirvol — who enter it too with ubuiidauco of light 
for their path, and not, aa, in Ibeir fathora’ school days, with tho 
bare furtliing rushlight oi a text and a lexicon. Tboso wero the days 
when our Ovbilii thought that bricks should bo made without 
straw, as for us iuterpr(*tation and ilhistnition of Greek authors 
was conceriir*d ; and the results are paUmt in a number of hard- 
hoaded elderly gHuUomen with whom it is an article of faith that 
there is not. and never wa8, any ^onao in a Groek Chorus. But 
all ibis Is changed by such guides and lively companions as those 
whoso liidps to the" intcrprotntiun of the Odyssey we purpose to 
notice ill tlie present avticit*. l'.nch in its measure elucidates the 
text, and di^eiicumbors tho langungo of IToiiier of all possible 
|)orp]exit.ies ; ul] nro muro or helpful in making tho study of 
the adveiitiives of OiiyHH»>us a ph nsui'e instead of a tiv^k. Mr. 
Mrny's wurk indeed coiiiince itself more rigidly than the others 
to the explanation of Homer's text, and, following for the most 
pirt the comijicntt)ri(*r> of Nitz3t;h and (’rusius, is often serviceable 
lu tho unriddling of a stilF pasr-age by noat " construes " and clear 
BtEvtenients of tlio syiilnx. Prot'^iHsor Mayor is coaspicuoua here, 
AS in his Juvenul, for tlio masses of lumotatory lore which he piles 
up in illuslTaiioji of ony given Homeric topic or custom. Dr. 
13 ay man aims at tho most comprehenrive undertaking of the 
three, and into his wider limits throws abundant matter to bear 
upon the niticHl and explanatory study of the Odyssey, and 
U> illustrate the old-world biu*d from stores of modem literature, 
at tho same time that he keeps in view Ihrougbotii his commentary 
tho vexed question of authorship. On this subieot we have 
already had soinetliing to say. At present it will be our pm^ 

• 7VMf OdifKfif of limner, F.ditcd, wirti Maigiiial Rdhrctioos, various 
Iteadintfs, Not'^a, unU AimullcQS, by Henry llAymiBU D.D. Yok li. Hooka 
YII.--A^11. London: wt. i<73. 

7 /ir Narration tf Oil. IX. — XII. With a Gammantaiy. Sfy 

Jiilm E. li. Mayor, M. A., rdlow of St. Johu's, Cambridge. London : M«e- 
jiiillan Si Co. 11173. 

Jitpner. Oifysitetf, Cooks I.— X If. By W. W.lfany,FcUow ttodLeetiurer 
of Liin-olu Collc*^>, Oxlurd. Ckirundon Pre^s. itjo. 
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pnw ntiver to conBider the morits of the commctitaiy itaolf, and 
this by comparison with those of two a1)lo compeen*. 

The common ground trodden by all three editors is not indeed 
liogie, for Mr. Mayor begins with the Ninth Book and breaks off in 
hitf commentary at the 266th lino of tho Tenth* But oven within 
that space tiiore is iiuld for comparison and contrast ; and though 
we have lui airectioTi for Mr. Mayor's nccosidniil piles of wolcoioo 
lore, wo are bound to say that "it is Dr. Hayman who at overy 
turn mipplios us with parulleU from subsoiiuent fable and fairy- 
talOh Thus ill the Ninth I'kiok (274-80) ho suggests the coni- 
Mrison of Slndbad'a encounter with tho black cannibal giant, and 
Jus mode of dealing with Inin, with tho storv of Odysseus and the 
^clops- In tho Tenth ho points out — what is hoyond Mr. Mayor's 
limit— tho nianilest obligation of Milton to Homer's episode ahfuit 
Ciffce, not only for the plot, but for tho incidents and details, of 
his Comvs, V/hfTO lionnes moots our hero, ns he goes ovor rock 
and throu}^ thiekot towards Circe's ptdace, bis address bo- 
g^ng— 

Try Of dvariivtf 5 i* dtftmQ oloc (28 1 ) 

finds an echo iu the speech of the attendant spirit, <^Alas, good 
vcnturniis youth,'’ &c., in Comu » ; jiiid our scholar poet made 
allegoric use of tho Homeric “ inoly ’* for tho small uufrigbtly root 
which ia the cnunterspell in the same masque. No one cun ox- 
^gcrato tho value of siwli parallels, especially in these days wlum 
inducement is noodnd to entice the mass of young readers into tho 
delightful but uegb*cied paths of their own clusaical po<»try. Wo 
must, however, not forget that often iiiiies Mr. Mayor also renuets 
this sort of light upon the poot he is unnolatiug ; and the up- 
holders of Homer's antiquity have to thank him for a casual extract 
fruiuThiiiwall’s^* Greece,' ’designed to illustrate theexprt^ssinn nfAioc 
fiiTiviftrnru jiut'KiiTtivutf which ti*acos up to a primitive and simple 
age the description of times of the utty by the civil occupation.^ 
belonging to them. When names came to be given, they would 
supersede such areliaic descriptions. Anent the Lotophagi, and 
tho ilowery food which was their diet, lie contributes very curious 
information on ix. 93, and rltps I’olyhius, Pliny, Thefjphriisius, 
and Shaw’s “ Travels’^ in rofeiviice to the leaves, ftower, fruit, and 
tiiato of tho lotufl. It is shown by Hr. iiayman that iincient com- 
mentators were divided between its identity with the medlar 
fruit ond its likoiu'ss to tho lotus or Lily of the Nile, wbjlst the 
testimony of llca'odotus points to a fruit like that of the moFtick 
trw. The authoritios referred to by Dr. Hay man lend to fix tbo 
African const near the Syrtes aa the country of thc.so lotus-eaters. 
At ix. 2C9 both Mr. Mayor and Dr. Iiayman contribute a fund 
of infcirniHtinn renpccting tho proportions of water to wine in tbo 
cups oi'lIxo lieroo.M. The Isiuarian wine wai celebrated and potent; 
and Dr. Hayman suggests that tho poet must liavo meant to ox- 
aggerate lU ^>ir^ngtli by inahlu^ it nllect the Cyclops us it did, 
after it had been so drowned in water. Tho wahu* appears to 
have been customarily poured i?i first, and, howover the passage is 
tnuislatfd, it waH one part wino to twenty parts water. J>r. 
Hayman says, and his references bear out Ids statomoiit, that di>«{ 
in the passage in quc.stiou implies proportion,” not inoru affu-^ion. 

lie would pour tmo cupful of 'wino to twenty meaaiires of water.” 
Mr. Mayor, on the other hand, denies that uvd is distributive, ami 
transliites it by our iircpobitiou ** on.” Mr. Merry supports the 
former and more probable view. Hero and tbure tiio Doctor and 
tho Professor, approaching a passage from a dilforeut point of view, 
club their information in a very pleasant picnic fui£Luiii ; us where, 
on the name which Odys-scus give.s liirnsnlf to tho Cyclops, Oanc 
ifwi y ovo/ca, uud the Cyclop'i* promise to eat Out is last, by way of 
H iraest-gift, Dr. iJaymun recalls tbo biir1e.s(pie or parody in "tho 
Wasps of Aristophanes, where Philocleon borrows a loaf or two 
from the book of Odysseus. But Mr. Mayor is luoro recon- 
dite wlien ho quotes "tho later Greek proverb of “ the Gift of 
the Cyclops ” to imply “ a graceless boon.” It is prei^erved by 
Lucian and Plut arch ; and Givgnry Nazianzim says that^'Julum 
had done 1 dm and Basil ^ a Cyclopean houour ’ in r('.Acrving them 
as the last victims r)f persccurion.” Another of tlicso erudite and 
pleasant notes of Mr. Mayor ia on the bag containing tho adverse 
winda (jvtkov x. 14) presented by ^Kolus to Odyswms, 
After ransacking antiquity for notices of wind-bags and wind- 
layorf^ ho comes to the Norwegian witches who uulonso at will 
the stoxma out of their sack-prison, tho Bouth-African rain- 
makers, and tho witches of Lapland, who sell knotted strings, of 
which the first untying produces a modorato breeze, the seouud a 
gale, the third a tempest. 

The difference between Dr. Hayman and Mr. Mayor ns 
puireyors of this kind of collateral information is that with 
the former it is reserved ohieily for the purpose of making his 
author cemsistent with himself or with his assumed date and 
age. On the itoth lino of Book IX., where the sponta- 
neous ^pa of the Cyclops are said to incliulo ww.'iai ical 
itpiSatf he Ahom that this need not be a poetical embellishment, 
aoA the aevelopment of something very like our oat from the 
avsiim /sfua hy cidiivaiion he argues for a wild wheat and barley 
mating in Homer’s day, « Ten distinct cenmls (live wheats and 
two barleys raong thonp wore cultivated iu tlie Stone period by 

andoatiia* 

*“» to Utb oomo nndtt eultiuo lirfar in the Bronw period.” 

*/• toot 

tMthe mooter u Itadebted Ibc It to Mr. Uwwm on '<V«ri. 
^of Aninuto"- Agwn in i*. 345 the drinking cupirheiein 
M,MeiM prewnt. the wtent mne to the Cjclope u dOM wwi- 
4 bev» and a suspucion of comparative modeninett might attach to 


a word which in Theocrifiw (i. 27) means, os its apparent deriya- 
iioii would indepcTideiitly lead u.i to conclude, ‘‘ a cup with ivy 
carved on it.” The scholiasts give both senses — ^the cup of ivy 
wood and the cup with ivy wrought on it; but Dr. Hayman, hold- 
ing os post-Houioric the connexion of ivy with Dionysus, which gave 
currenuy to each, seeks tho root of tlic wvird in .some form of 

nf irti . n. tronAWillir. ** f rOfll tbis by metAthOSlS 


or ict(SbtTuif A recrptach generally, ‘•from tbis by 
(rif 3 vfriov, KinavPinv) tho word probably come.s, in the sense of a 
rustic cup.” Tho .statement of Cato, He HasUca^ *^lhat an 
ivy wood vesiv;! would not contain wiuo,” makes for the arjju- 
ment that Kweofliov^ as a wine-cup, has no connexion with 

In othqr placo.'i Dr. Tlayman’-s rcsoandi Ihrows curious light on 
plir:i.sc.s and expr^^ssions, and fiiibservc.<4 incidimtally his vindicatory 
purpose. Ill ndbrenco to the people spolan of in tlio speech of 
Toirosius to ridysscui-s, ‘^who do nut know of a sea, nor mix salt 
with their food ” ui. 123) — expreaHion.4 Intended to donoto outer 
barbarism — he gathers that in Iloincr’s day tho sea was tho source 
of tlmtcondimont, and presses Varro and 'Sallunt into li'is service 
to conlirui thU note of the poem'b luitiquity by evidence that 
rock-salt is an advance in civilization upon sea-salt Upon the words 
iriiii (JXiTiWvo/, the fruitless willows withering fast,” which in 
X. 5 1 o are given by^ Circe ui an index to the Grovo of I’crsephone, 
he accumulates various authority for tiic incompetenco of this tree 
to ripen its seed and fruit. In a note to his learned and ex- 
haustive appendix on the vfKvia — which may bo regarded as a 
w^dl-considercd examination of tho soundness of that b(3ok os a 
whole and ns to its parts — ho cites from Stobreus a passsgo of 
Porjihyry to the eftbet that tho willow sheds its fruit before 
iiiaturity, and that mixed in wino this fruit produces barronuosa. 
Tho nommentator surmises that souio .such tradition may lurk 
under the < Soaring tho willow ” and tho ^^sing willow, willow, 
willow,'’ of forsaken damsels. 

Ill tho. Tenth Book (vv. 82-4) occurs a somewhat difficult pas- 
sage, more fully explained by Mr. Mayor and Mr. Merry tnan 
by Dr. Hayman. It relates to Odya.'Cus’a account of his reach- 
ing Lacstrygonia, where, as ho sbow.M, tho coursc-s of nig^ht and 
.day well^iigh touch. The poet’s way of expresaing this ia 08 
follows 

0^1 rroifiiva iroigi/y 

9 /frvf I n(ri\dbiVf o ill r* ivoKOvti * 

itfOa K ui'iTJ'Oc Avi'ip doiohx k^ripare /iurfto^C, 

W*' ptU pOlHSOXktOVf TOV £* d^tyVp(t pii\a I'OjLI^VCtfVa 

Mr. IMavor Irnnslnte.**, “ Where the shepherd as ho drives m his 
dock calls to tho oxl«*rd, and ho, "as he drives out, replies; there 
a sleepless man would have oaniod double wages, tho ono by 
tending oxen, tho other by pastuniig sheep ; and he esplaius the 
pASsogn nf the diirors coming within earsliot of one anotbor in tho 
short nights, as tho sheep aro driven home late and the oxen 
uiield (Mirly. This,” saysMr. Mayor, ** suggests to Honitir the merry 
thought that, if tho shephtu'd could do without sleep, hb might 
at once tnko charge of tho herd of oxen,” iMy dawned,” ex- 
plains 3 lr. Murry, ^'almost tho instant that night fell. Tho twenty- 
four hours of day and night arc roughly divided into two halvoa of 
tw’clve hours' daylight. A man who could do without sleep could 
.spend half this time in feeding sheep, and the r>thor half in mind- 
ing cattlo, and so get double wages for double work. Ho would 
drive home tho first batch ut nightfall, and be ready to take out 
the second batch directly daylight reappeared, which happened so 
immediately that the butward-oound and homowaid-bound heids- 
mon actually passed ono another in the gateway.” It is added by 
both annotators that tho poot is only contemplating the nearaess of 
dawn to night. Though Dr. Hayman docs not go so frilly into all 
this, yot his nolo upon tho passage is fraught with equal in- 
terc.st,*for ho adduces m illustration of it Heai^'s account {Thuyf, 
748, &o.) of tho coincidence of the going forth and coming in of 
night and day, and points Out the resemblances and tho diocrepaa- 
cics of either passage. In a number of minor points of interpeta- 
tion wo have come upon a differonco between the ann<»tators we 
have been examining, and in most iu-stances we find ourselves con- 
strained to adopt Dr. Ilayman’s view. Ho passes ovor indeml the 
words ariffftfpcKot 6 * kfidx»vro (i^- 54 )* vrhero Mr. Many 

wrongly joins eniedfitvoi with whilst Mr. lilajor, more cor* 

roctly, takes ipaxouro puxnv as an instance rif tho cognate .ocousa- 
live crriivugem being, t.9., ** acio instnictd”; but, inix. 214, aUttfraro 
9 vfio^ dyiivwp dvdp lire.Xkvirjiirdai— ciypiov, he disagrees with Mr. 
Mayor's notion that dvdpa is tho subject, and takes it forthi^ object 
— h,e,f that it would overcome tho wild man.” At 239 of the 
same book it is simpler with him to let alone the reaiiing /la 9 ti>c 
frrofiiv avXiir, ;ind to take «ivXi)vof the cavern itself, than with Mr* 
Mayor and Mr. Merry to adopt llumpfs conjecture, tmOsv. AU 
three render differently tho words x»Ip itrifuvraaiitvos (ix. 302). 
Dr. Hayman's interpretation, Feeling for it with the hand,” I8 
the interpretation which approves itsidf to our acceptance ; and 
in ix. 398, where the Cyclops llings from him tho stake 
awo ho tiXiW), we cannot doubt that belongs^ to 

and that Mr. Mayor is mistakim in joiniug it with 
(** ro^g with his hands ”). There is probability in Dr. Haym^'s 
connexion of mXvmv (a word expressing mental aberration) with 
halla-cinor.” fn 540 of the same boiik— 

cdJ* F ffiaXty pir^tnaOs tmee auavowpifpeia 
rwQoVf iStiiiemr <f— 

I aU three concur in the comma after mrOpu. Dr. Haynum 
gives the cam de grdee to the wading /wralp litvntrw 
^oiM hy a uU/e ’’—with a ccnviofiuig r '*son. Tojom it with 
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Itilninif would l>e ft violence to tko particle It, which is later 
than 8tH:ond in a Jlomeric sontenco ouly when a proposition and 
its case, or an ariiclo and noun, procodek” 

In X. 52 wc ore persuaded that the Beuee requires l)r. Xloyman’s 
int<*q)rotation of iroiSti vifh^ as equivalent lo yniSa\iov in the 
sailor's vernacular, though tho othor annotators adhere to the 
commoner hut less apt ^nse of the foot*ropos.*’ In v. 548 of 
the same book ho derivoB dwrcirf, in spite of llutinian, from 
dwToCf and happily translates it ** Indui)^e in lleecy sleep, " or 
“ sleep iis Hoft as wool.’* Ono more iiiBtance, and we have df)no 
with comparisons, dn the Eleventh Hook, v. 366, Alciuniis is 
represented os distinguishing Odysseus from the class of pro- 
miscuous impostors 

^tw^td r aprvpovraQ iiOji* ic‘t nc oioi Uniro, 

This line ]Mr. Merry interjircts, “ fashioning falsehoods out uf thinirs 
which ono can never see with one’s eyes.'* ' 60 *y hero would be 
equivalent to Ik ruioiVu/r, «. Ihit much bett'T ihiin this, or than 
the same annotator's other alternative, is Dr. 11 ay man’s resort 
to an ellipse of ivthp with apruvovraQ boforc iJOn* — /i./*., “ trumping 
Tip falsehoods no ono con even tell from what source.'* In truth, 
the greater number of his interpretations are recommended by 
simplicity and likelihood; guiding points which iiiduetice hi'i 
acceptance or rejection of sueli plausiblo various readings as 
*K(firatrtVf which, uc(;ording*to Eustathius, precisians proposed to 
read for tKraptv in ix. 320, because brute lorce wius more natural 
than tho use of eige- tools to a inonslur like the Cyclops- This 
emendation loses its plausibility when, in the same book, art and 
coristnictive skill are expressly predicated of the iinjilointuits and 
utensils of the Cyclops' dairy, ft is, wo think, rightly suspected 
by Dr. Ilaymaii of being ** a scholar’s u ftert hough 1." 

Of these three heljw to the pleasant reading of tho Odyssey — 
** tho most delightful,” as Mr. Merry puts it, “ of all (rreck books” 
— wo rata highest Dr. Tlayman's work, as being the most thorough, 
exhaustive, and nvailablo for every need. When euinplete, his 
Odys-sey will be an English edition of a classic calculated to com- 
mand respect Tho two lesser woiks with which we have com- 
parod it do not profess so high an aim, perhaps ; still they exhibit 
scholarship and ability in tneir particular ways. Dut Dr. llay- 
man's is a work whic h no scholar should omit to add lo his library. 
Tho proofs of erudition which it exhibits in tlic preiace, notes, 11ml 
appendices ought to represtmt henceforth to candid luid qualified 
Blinds the very highest and most convincing form testimonial. 


THIS BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY.* 
riiniS book la in ono sense a novelty. Soldiira doos a Dutch 
-L work of fiction put on an English dross and present itself for 
our critlciain, and the public U by no lueans familiar Tvith the 
tales whicJi find nccoptanco in llollaud. From time to time, 
indeed, a translation does make its appearance, and soino years ago 
a collection of sketches, <$01110 serious and some humorous, which 
‘eted the life of a pastor in tho Netherlands, and was called the 
Wf of Masllundf was received with a certain degree of favour, 
principally on account of the unfamiliar nature of the nc« ues and 
the life described. That book was, however, ralher an auto- 
biography than a novel; the author, though writing anonymously, 
described tho place in which he himself miiiLstercd and thn 
occurrences in which he bore a part; moreover, he treated more of 
Church affairs than of the proceedings uf ordinary life, and looked 
at things very much fr<mi one point of view. On meeting with 
the liiurijomu 9 ter'H FwnUy^^ therefore, we naturally sat down to 
it with plensurahle anticipations, hoping for once to get rid 
of conventionalities and -Mtercotypod cbariicters, and to find 
Bouie racy descriptions of Dutch life which, though they might 
neihaps now and then savour of coar-ioiicas, would nevertheless 
form a pleasing variotv in tho dreary round of novel-reading to 
which the critic is coudeinned. 

Great then was our disappointment on finding a story singu- 
larly devoid of local colouring. If, iiiBtoad of llurgomaster Welters, 
Ibe master of the house had been called Alderman Tomkinsnn ; bad 
but one letter been appended to the cognomen uf Lieuttiiiant Sinit ; 
and had the naincB of other personages and places boon rlightly 
changed ; the tale might have perfect^ paase^l for an English one. 
It really contains scarcely an incident which might not have 
occurred in any of our country towns in middlo-chiss society ; so 
that it is ditlicnlt to understand what the translalor means when 
he talks of ^*tho faithful delineation of Dutch character and 
Dutch family life, which can only ho clearly discerned by Dutch 
critics.” Sir John Shaw Lefovre has, however, in hia neat little 
introduction to Madamo Vim Walrde's story, provided us with a 
critic’s compendium, poiutiiig out all the subjects in it which he 
thinks worthy of adniiratlon, so that if after reading it wo should 
chance to go astray our error will bo iinpardonuble. Nevertheless 
wo prefer to find out for ourselves the merits and defects of any 
wqrlr; and wo may venture to assert that high praisu at the outset 
is injudicious on Uie part of an editor, and more likely to be pre- 
judicial than favourable to his bantling. AVo cauuot on this ooca- 
aiou complain, «■ we have often before found it needful to do^of 
being left in tho dark as to the prefix which should aco^iupiiBy 
the liame of the authoress ; for we are favoured of 

the burtb, parentage, and education of the wxitfy.'^y^ the fact 

• Th« BurgomoMter'K Famify; ur, Weal and fy\te in a Ijjw* fForld, '"Xly 

Christtoc Muller. Trsnslsrcd from the Dntth bv Sir Sliaw Lcfcvr£ 
K.03h London: It')igiiiaDS& Go. 


of her having had five brothers, of whom three died in infancy and 
ono subsequently, is duly chronicled, although it ia not easy to 
SCO whnt those pieces of information have to do with the lady’s .< 
capability for producing a good novel. “Christine Muller*’— for 
uuder this noin deplume the BurgotnaHter’^s Ihmiiyvnia brought 
out— is not wanting in a souse of humour, as she shows in W 
portrait of Mr. Welurs, whose rule of life it was “to let God's 
water Ilow over God's field," and who had one idol on whoso altar 
ho would, in case of necessity, have sacrificed everything belonging 
to him. But the notion that every country symbolized itself to the 
good Burgomaster by tho special delicacies which it could fumid^ 
for tho table, and that the idea of the birth of a child came bolbre 
his mind in tho form of a christening dinner, and a marriage in the 
form of a dfjWmtr, is by no means new. Indued theJVw^omastir’s 
Family is not in any respect now, either as to tho plot, of whicli 
there is very little, br tliotvpesdf chometov represented : but these 
laiU'T have tho merit of being well sustained and naturally 
described. There i.«i also a quaintness in tho mode of writing, ' 
quite, disiiuct from affei tatioii, which tho translator has done wMl 
to preserve, while yet he has put tho story into vexy readable 
Engli.'ili. 

It w’oiild not be correct to say of this book, as ono can do in a 
few rare cases, that it does not read like a translation, but 
we may acknowledge at least that it roads like a good trans- 
lation. TJiero are tlireo principal fonialu characters in tho 
tnie, and of these ICirnny, the Burgomaster's daughter, is tho chief; 
altliongh wo can hardly her a heroine, for sho not only docs 
nothing heroic, but sliu is a girl whoso quiet existence has 
hardly any uvmits iu it of miirkod interest except the alHictioii 
which befulis lier lover« and who does not possess tho ono virtue 
which might have oxpectixl from licr gonilo steady character — 

niimoly, constaniy. Shu is told that her lover has married in a 
foreign Maud, and, without any proof of tho fact being adduced, 
exc4>pt that he liiul bi eti seen coming out of a theatre with a lad}' 
on hU arm, she believes that ho is false, and is conUmt to marry 
for a homo a widower cousin. Heroine No. z is curlainly not 
commonplace : -she is a young lady who had bi'on born and brought 
up in Java, but. who, with nor lather, Mr. Arnold, rosides in a 
mysterious umiiuer near Dilburg, nnd who, having by her beauty 
withdrawn Otto Welters from his allegitinco to his betrothed, 
3 ^!ary Van Steia (auatlier quiet damsel, who, however, has 
plenty of dignity and force of character), marries him, to 
llicir joint misery. Otto, having succoeded in penetrating 
into Ik’ckley, the jealously secluded residence of the Arnolds, 
bein^ employed by tho master of the mansion in putting forward 
ceitam claims to a veiy large estate to which he believed 
liiuiself to be the heir, sees Celine Arnold “in along black silk 
dross, without a trace of crinoline .... her beautiful hair in 
picturesqiio confiiMion, half banging down behind and half fastened 
up by a little gold dagger with a diamond handle,” and, notwith- 
stHiiding bis engagement to Maiy, falls violently in love with her. 
Thu yomig lady ia both unconventional and uncompromising; 
she Muokes a cigar after luncheon with henr father and bis guest ; 
and when she is asked to play something, refuses peremptorily, on 
tho irrouiul that sho is not inclined lor music ; further adding, 

vVnd w'hat 1 have unco said that 1 won’t do, I don’t do.” Yet 
n(uth«*r these evidences of tho po8se*;sion of a strong will, nor the 
uxpobitioD, on a later occasion, by the fair ono of her religious 
creed, or rather want of a croud, have any weight with Otto, 
although ho is represented os being quite a model young man ; 
and he succeeds in fiersuading Celino to becomo his wife, tbongh, 
as is only natural, he is sadly tormented almost Immediately after 
their union by the breac)ies of Dilburg etiquette which his 
lovely bride insists upun committing. Celine’s passionate love for 
her dog (kcNir, her wild rides upon her white horse Schimmel, and 
the fury with which shu meets the smallest opposition from her 
husband, arc traits of her almost siivage nature ; she is a graceful, 
hali*- tamed tigress, who resents as imprisonmont the smallest restraint 
even from the hand whoso caresses she occasionally endures, and 
who chafes against tho decencies of society as so many inflictions 
specially devised against herself. But inis Arnold family can 
hardly be regarded ns a bit of Dutch portraiture ; Javanese might 
have settled any whert^ else as well as in Holland, and their modes 
of proceeding are as uuliko ihoao of their steady noighbouis as it 
is possible to conceivo. The tragic end of tlie wilful beauty is 
scarcely natural, although very touching; and it is a great 
mistaku to give us no means of knowing what was the future of 
the faithful Giesar after Lis mistress had left him for ever. The 
most intoivBling people in tlie book are decidedly the Eversbeig 
family; Eversburg himself, however, is too sketchy and 
slightly drawn, no hint being given of the naturo of thepliantom 
which is dimly seen oc(^onaliy appearing by his side. His 
diguitif^d wife, still beautiful, Hltnough the molhor of a grown-iip 
sou, is a loveable character, and so is Bruno, the frank young 
sailor, BO Icqral^^ jn bis. devotion to the playfellow of his childhoo£ 
The MesE^ Eversberg during tho ball at his own house is 
Wiogud with some dramatic power, and Bruno’s aab8(Muent 
behaviour is in keeping with bis character; but that Emmy 
should lose coufldence in her lover because hia letters had 
been suppressed, and should so willingly accept cousin Siword, 
and that without telling him of her engagement when she was 
so near doing so. appears an improbable arrangement sltraether. 
The revenge of William de OroaiF for her rafusal of his aimtsons 
is, o^ho contrary, just such a piece of mean spite as alow ereatuw 
orauind would be likely to perpetrate. The joint household of 
De Giwi^ff and AVelters is a tolerably good picture of ^ funilj 
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wlitch it gOTunied hy an nnaoIrnowlAdgod head m tho peiAon of ] 
Yulgav and dlsa^ro«MhU» womnOp with whosu c3wn rhildn*!! she 

seems to be no greater favourite than with her step-chlUren, 
who behave to her in an irreproacbablo manner. The old liurgo- I 
master is a glutton, and nothing more. { 

Had the author been wrl^g for the English public, abe would 
pi^bablj have made great capital of the peculiar featuroa of 
boi coun^i and have brought out in an especial manner 
the oddities of her compatriots: hut she has not apparcntlj 
had any such cud in view, and probably never expected that 
her tale would attfun to tho honour of translation. She has therti- 
fore merely dealt with society as she herself saw it; and this is in 
itself a recommendation, as it is too much the custom with 
Authors in search of entertaining material wherewith to fill 
their volumes, to attempt to describe social circles of which 
thov can have no personal knowledge— circles either above 
•or Wow, or otherwise totally removed from, tho one of which 
they themselves form a part. Such attempts necessarily 
•result in failure. If our recommendation wore attended to, 
every novel-writer would place his iranuttis ptraonts in circum- 
etances which he himself could thoroughly understand, so that he 
would be fully competent to show the various influences which 
mould his characters, and tho motives which guide them, 
without having to introduce what is manifestly forced and 
unreal. Madame Van Walrde might, however, have made a 
great doal more of Eversberg; in him she had the means of nro- 
ducingagrond character study; in the hands of George Eliot, 
for inatanco, what would ho not have become t A man who for 
twenty-seven years lived prosporems, respected, and wealthy, 
having for a wife tho loveliest woman in Dilhiirg who, sprung 
irum an old and proud family, had not disdained to marry the 
rising manufacturer — this man, revered and loved, whose munifi- 
ccuoQ was proverbial, with a son who on reaching man's estate 
was everything that fond parents could desire — yet all this time 
having a gnawing grief at nis heart, remorse and fear of discovery 
never ceasing to torment him in the midst of all his successes. 
ITow much more artistic than the sudden revelation of his crime 
would have been the gUmMos which might have been fpvcn of the 
unfortunate man's life of conceidod misery 1 A fine oppor- 
tunity for subtle analyaia was horo thrown away. ^ Instead of that 
letter to his son in which Eversberg after his imprisonment 
reveals to him tho fatal secret, and explains not only tho causes 
which led to his crime, but the sufferings which for aeven-and- 
tWenty years he has hod to endure on account of it, why was not 
tho reader allowed to gain from tho study of his character, at all 
events, a suspicion of the dark fate hanging over himP There is 
an inconsistency, too, in the character of Joseph Muller, the son 
of the murdered man, who is represented at first as UoartleH^ base, 
ar.d dishonourable, so as quite to justify Ms father in disowning and 
disinheriting him, whereas on his return to Dilburg to denounce tho 
murder of his father he appears as a kindly, generous man, actuated 
by no spirit of revenge, and considerate to ao unusual degree for the 
wife and son of the man who had supplanted him. On the whole, 
however, the Burgomaster^ $ Family is a readable story of what it 
is the fawon to style tho quiet” type, although it is a mistake 
to represent it as being in any eapeaal manner a portraiture of 
l)utcn life. It will probably have many readers, and deserves 
them far more than the greater number of novels which pass 
through our hands. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


M r. FROTHINOUAM'S "Rise of the Republic”* is, to a 
great extent, like most American bistories, a political pam- 
phlet under the form of history. Up to 1 860 these works were 
mainly written against Great Britiun, and their special object was to 
justify and glorify the revolt of the Colonies, os being the first asser- 
tion of tho supreme right of a people to choose its own Government, 
and to " cashier ” that Government if it censed to correspond with 
popidar wishes and feelings, without considering whether there 
were any adequate grounds of com]diunt, or recognising the right of 
self-defence, which must be asserted by every authority that is to 
fulfil any useful purpose in tho world. Their business was to uphold 
the right of rovolution, not to magnify the grievances which had 
led to its exercise ; and some of them^ therefore, stated not un- 
fairly tho real nature of the comparatively trifling encroachments 
which wore employed by the leaders of the revolutionary party to 
excite agitation in the first instance, and afterwards to ripen 
agitation into rebellion. On the other hand, their argument re- 
quired that tho Rovolution should be represented as the spon- 
taneous act of an entire and imanimous people, and the so-called 
?'oric8 or Royalists as an insignificAnt and factious minority. Since 
1 860 the tone of this class of writers has changed. The right of 
revolution Is one which they can no longer afford to acknowledge, 
It was so distinctly and so unanswerably invoked against 
the Union. The late Horace Greeley alone of Northom Re- 
publican vnitera and , politidaas remained constant to his old 
laiu; he only contrived to roconcile his theoretical creed 
with the praetul requirementa of parW allegiance and Federal 
patriotism by the plainest facts of ^0 case, and dis- 

puting t^ reality oT the SeceaeioniBt majority in the teeth of 
th^videnco i^ided by a four years’ war in which, a few dis- 
t neto on tho frontier excepted, the whde So uth united oa one 


man in a desperate resistance to the Federal Government. The 
pvttiic'ftt object of Aiich vmten as Mr. Frotbiogliam ie to Yindi^to 
tLe Amencan fiaYOltttiflfl OR ^OOfldS WDlCll Will llOt 
tify the secession of tho Huutheru States; and accordingly 
the bnais of argument must bo changed, and the case of 
the patriots ” rested not on tho will of the people, but 
on tho offences of the King and Parliament of the mother- 
countiy. Consequently, as tho former mode of reasoning 
brought out one side of the truth — ^tho extreme triviality of 
the injuries inillcted on tho Colouies by linperial legislation, espe- 
cially when comnared with such violations of the fundamental 
constitution as tlie agitation against slavery in the States, the 
attempts to exclude new Slave States from the Union, and the 
forcible nullification of Federal law by the action of State autho- 
rity in the North, not to spoiik of such outrages as the iuvasimi 
of Virginia by John Brown, oiidorsed and applauded by Massa- 
chusetts and her Puritan sister — ao the now argument soowe the 
other side of the truth ; namely, tho extreme reluctance with 
which the majority of the American people were induced to 
sever thcmwlves from tho ICinpire, and tbe adroitness of the 
steps by which they were led, unknowing to what their action 
tended, whither the revolutionary chiefs meant to proceed. The 
valuable part of Mr. Frothingham's work is the account of the 

g radual aovelopmont of tho colonial theory of self-go vemment 
y which he prepares the ground for tbe discusrion cjf tbe dis- 
putes which culminated in war, and the history of tho internal 
counaeU of tho oxti'eme party, chicly consisting of the Puritans 
of MassacbuMlta and the neighbouring colonies, during the 
Bgitatiim which preceded the outbreak. His view is altogether 
partial and one-sided; but be nevertheless does more justice than 
ho hiinsolf is aware of to tbe other side, as when be acknow- 
ledges that the War of Secession lins taught him and his 
countrymen to understand the tenacity with which the rulers and 
people of a great Empire resist its dismemberment. He admits 
that after the quarrel had once taken the shape of open resistance 
to Imperial authority, George UI. and his Ministers only ropre- 
sented and gavo effect to the national wDl — ^nay, only acted up to 
the necessities and duties of their position in reusting to the utter- 
most tho severance from the Crown of its most precious foreign 
possessions. With the war in its luilitRij aspect he deals very 
slightly indeed, his subject being the political development of the 
" Republic of the Unitkl States,” and not the general history of 
the struggle by wMch that development was rendered posaiUe. 
Ho also ^ves Mme interesting particulars of the debates of the 
Convention wMch framed the union of 1787 ; though, like other 
writers of Ms party, he is compelled to twist and distort that 
histoi^ not a little in order to mako it equore with tho novel 
doctrine which denies the sovereignty of the States. It is not a 
little remarkable that tbe war of 1 86 1 caused the triumph of 
the theory of Federal supremacy and national unity of which 
Hamilton and the party that wm signally defeated in 1787 were 
the unsuccessful exponents ; os also that we idea of the sacrednese 
of the national territory and the primoiy obligation to maintain 
tho integrity of the Empire for wMch Great Britain fought in 
1 777 is now appreciated aud asserted in America, just as the pre- 
dominant school of British statesmen ore beginning to abandon it. 

Only those who are suHiciently a^uainted with the author’e 
writings to know how thoroughly his mind is possessed by one 
solo idea, and how ho finds evidence of its truth m every depart- 
mont of human thought and experience, in every fact and faUaey 
with which his memory is stored, would expect to find in a treatise 
on the Unity of Law*, even though that treatise bears the name of 
H. C. Corey, a vigorous, elaborate, and passionate glorification of 
Protection. One would think that the recent experience of 
America must have staggerod the most ardent J^tectionist un- 
connected with thoso trades which are enabled by the Miatin g 
tariff to levy an enormous tax for their own bene& on the in- 
dustry, commerce, and consumption of their countrymen. But 
Mr. Carey has no misgivings; nay, more, he cites the history of 
tho lost fifty years, under the varying course of a liiH:al policy 
now rigidly protective, now tending towards Free-trade, as proof 
that the praaperity of America depends not on population or capital, 
not on her vast agricultural resources and her unlimited area of 
unappropriated land, not on her energy and her intelligence, her 


gold 'and silver, not even on her political institutions, hut 
primarily and chiefly on her protective policy. He contrives to 
press all writers and all facts into his service, aud cites them, 
we must say, with an apparently profound indifference to tho 
authority of tho one or the authenticity of the other. He forces 
Mr. Mill to testify iiraiust Free-trade, and arrays by the side of 
Parliamentary Blue Ikioks, as of equal value in evidence, some of 
the most frantic declamations of Mr. Ernest Jones. He fills 
page after page with a demonstration that the vast amount of 
mechanical power brought into the service of mankind during the 
last half-century has been productive of no benefit except to a few 
millowners and niercbanta ; that it is no advAntago to the millions 
to get calico at sixpence a yard rather than at half-a-crowu ; that 
British manufacturers have lowered wajgfes in England, and utterly 
ruined and degraded " the highly civilized pooplo of India.” m 
abort, the factories and ironworks of this country, with all their 
human and mechanical productive powers, are omploycd in a 
perpetual warfare against the comfort, well-being, wealth, and 

♦ Onitg of La»% OB ojekibited im the Rtlaliont Sf JPltjfaicat, Social, 

MmUnh and Moral ScioocB. JlyH.C.Cuey. PiiUwMiihi* : Heury Cshey 
Beifd. LondfMi : Trttbner & Co. 187a. 
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happiness of oar own and all other peoples. If there were any 
hnitii in Lis renjumiuga, all the world oii^ht to comhine to lay 
wAsf.0 iin^^Lind north of the Trout, so that not a t»)n of i*ail.s not 
H bale of calico, not (i square yiod of carpel, should again ho 
c.\]K)rted from tluil accursed region. The nDcmiseiMiiA oxtra- 
Yiigttuce of Mfi UttiPT'» Iir8(l6, lll0 ttttey nonsenfle of tlie con- 
rlusioiifl snpportfkl by'^eoch a mass of well-nrrauged :figiiiea and 
vigorous argument^ the perfect uncouacioitanesa of absurdity when 
he conducts Lis own cause to an abaoluto ixducUo ad rtbawdatn, 
luakc^ this booh, to any one who is fairly acquainted witli cotn- 
mercial atatistics and industrial facts, a most amusing study. 
To pc(»plo Jis ignorant of facts outside their own range as most 
AinerivnuH are, it might bo dangerous from tlie confident energy 
of its misstatements ^nd the plausibility of its fallacies ; but to 
an Rnglish reader of pmc'tical experience sound education it iSj 
in its way, toi intellectual tr<*at of no ordinary kind. . Such a 


of idle higher education of iEnglisb 'youth, by a thoughtful and 
painataking obeervor trained in a difierent syatam, and brought 
up under a disoipliue and course of teaching reiy distinct front 
our own, who had afterwards the opportunity of making Ufflielf 
nlmort M fuUy acqttftmua rritb OttlO tti) WC UG OUIBelVM j K deSGlip* 
tion of Engliak Uiuvenity life and studies, as they appeared to 
a stranger who wont ^rougb the couraa of the one and shared 
Ibo other,- a comparison between the English and Americim 
s^-stoms by one who hod ample experience of both. But in tiio 
fact that the author's oxperioneo relates to a bygone period — ^that 
neiuly twenty years have olspsod since he woe a Oambridge under- 
graduate, during which time changes hare taken place that have 
inadta thn Ijiuvtsisity systeni of his day to a great extent A 
thing of Uu! post — lies a new attraction for those who are too 
onng to know for themwdvos what Cambridge and Trinity were 


_ „ IsBibru tho tliiys of W'hew'oll, and evo yot reform had invaded 

specimen of great niontal powers rendoi'cd w*or»o than UH(dr*.ss 1 Ihcir presnnet'^. Mr. llristed’s work is, in short, not only a 
by tho mere ab.'^mco t)f that common senae wliich iiii«tincti\i‘ly j viiluiiblo on tho Eiigli^sh seboino of higher education, on ouv 
dUcorns tho palpJibly absurd is not seen twice in tho literary , public ^»chol»l and colleg 


monstrosities of LuU' a genenitiun. 

Mr. Coucs'a to Auierioun Birds,”* somowhut ruviou‘*ly 

entitled, is a very largo and hund»»oiuo voliiruo, bourn iftilly primoU 
and profusely illustrated w-ith small woodcuts, (-(uitaining a tech- 
nical description of every bird fiumd, so fur the author knowi^, 
on the Woatevn contiiu-nt north of tho southern frontier of the 
Union. It is U>o brief and too purely scion ti tie to have any 
iutori^st for the general rondcir; but n.s a work of Toforeiice it seems 
to have no ortliuary value. Kverv bir*l'.s liesd is given, and tho 
leot of nuj.sl, with philes inn'll rnting tho rionnurntivo sizii mid 
Hhonc of la'sik'3 wnl Jiinh» in diHerentljiTiiilies. Altogether it seems 
to iis that Buc.h a voluuie way W’orlhy of the ont? lliiiiij: necedsavv to 
render it perfect of its kind; a coloured serjes of pl.'ites allowing 
tho lorrii, pSiiinagf?, niul eolouriiif^ cf w'pi-esentiiljves of every im- 
purlant genus, iiiai thus I’oustitulin^ it ia roality akey to tho .study 
of .Vui*?rican ornUholegy. 

’iJr. Rufus Anders* .!i, Lde .foreign of tho Amerieiiu 

MidMon Heard, publi:'’lics in two suudl uotavo voluine.s a Ilistofy 
of thti Mmiom to ihe- OnenUil i.c. of Ihoso wliose 

special businv.'S w*.'w not t«j convert unbelievers to Christi.iultv, but 
to CfTivinc*5 Uveok.s, Armenian.^', and Nestoriaiis of the superjiu* ox- 
ei:Uc*nee of itsrrote.staut,and especially of iisCongresr.itional.ibrius. 

That they did soimi gov.d wo Imve iio^doubt; that they commit tinl 
many indiscjrelions and yirovokcd much ouniity we ean venluru to 
adirm without any special evideivco ; that they inciured fi^r their 
convert!*, find novr aud then for thcinsolvos, mticb da:\j»'r and snlVer- 
ing, their hwtorv a.s?urfs us, and tho thiugis probalu* < uoiigh. "NVo 
find in thcic volumes, in too many other raiesieii iry rectml.*., th»* 
fiame fatal \ice which I’asbeon at tho root of so many* faihive-— tho 
relianco on an arm of il* sU in the background. S*) long ns the pro- 

fiN.nicc i>f n miwsiomiiv ulwavs ctids in the int''T\ention of a (^visul, . , * , ,, • , r . . • n 

find tho fm*dom to pi*f*.'wh is vindicated, ii 't by marl\rdi>m,bui bv j .'«c» n, nn j w ii valuable ircord of a system now matomlly 
*• ‘ J ch.iii'Tcd evou ju some ot )ta viUil leal urcs. 


ollcgc iift«, and on ibo couroo of etudies of one of 
our two great centre.s of learning, as compared with the school and 
college ey shuns of Amonen, but a vivid and minute picture of 
(huiibridgc as it waa twenty years buck such as only an Auicricon 
could have given. A foreSguer would luu'dly have boon able to 
enter so thoroughly into every pailicnlar of tlio life around him, 
to uiiderntand HO quickly and "to share so hcuitilv tho ideas, tho 
nmu.stuiients, tho woilc aud the play of English students. An 
Eiiglishiimri would hike much morn for granted, and, finding far 
h fe'* novelty in nil around him, \vould have given a far loss lively 
and leHH eo'inplcte a(!conut of tho seotu's thnmgli whudi he pa«>secl. 
Mr. Hri.slctl c.Htiie to tlioiii with all a strangers freshne&H, and 
fdrnostiiUanutivo's l apucity of underntanding them, and Accordingly 
he hu^ drawn not merely a vigorous and stvikingoiilluie, but aminulo 
unci highly iinUlicd ]ji(:turc, of the whede which is as inlcrci^ting to 
Englishmen as it re.n lie to Americans. Ilis remarks on tho compu- 
nitivequ.ality and cliuraclt'r of American and EnglLdi oducjitiou are 
candid, thoiightfiiJ, .and inten^sting. Hu isatnick with tho superior 
si.ondard of scholiirnhip, both ehii^ical and mathematical, in t1ii> 
country; but Jn; juslly ohserves that the cnrlier ago at which 
Auicncan ynutiis pooS through college, and their greater engorn; 

Itj enter the prac tical and rcummeratiVo biu-iiiosH of life, necessarily 
rurtuiU their Bludies, and impiiirs tho completeness of their edie- 
c.Htiou; while tiio sniiio spirit leads them t<> cxletid Ukmuv.^ and 
limit tho depth of their reading, and to ha saiislivd with u 
smattering of iii.»dum langungos, for instance, available for conver- 
sation Jiud trjnel, where an Eiigllsli siudtmt, if he loarnt tliu 
langii.vjt '. ot all, might bo iiblo to read them with fiueDcyiuidevcn 
w-ilc ihom eon eel ly I nig bt fore he acquired the power oi.Hpi','»kiiig 
t’em 01* umk*r«lftnding them when spoken. Ilis de.st!ripti'*n uf 
t'aivibridrr examiTi.dinij .5 and rcgnlatiou.s, nml of tho course of a 
.<lndea 1 *H residing hu'I “coaching/* in tho fullest wo romoDiber 


gunboats, princes and go. crnn^cjits will bu hostilo to iiii^«-i<)iiavjrs; 
and in the end those J\iwor.s wliich are culled iqum to pr uect 
or avenge tho einis.'-A'*ii of tivilh will chum tho to regul.Mto 
the conduct and pteserji!*} tlu* limits of cntcrp'.i'ie.-s whoso idii- 
nmre coribcquont’es involve th'.un. 

Mr. Murphy's voliiino im the Mineral Resnurcfs of the Terrih»ry 
of Utah J nmlninH all that we gencnilly find in the ollli'inl iteporls 
im such subjects, arraiigt d iu n fomowhac similar niauner, and 
cftlculutt'd to be iulervNti!*^ rather to intcmling specul:itors or emi- 
grants than to gi.mrral I’endcrs, {Soimiwiuit curiou.'^ly, Mr. 
Muiqthy lippeudn to In'* handbook of mining facts and statisticH a 
brief and Iragmentavy hw-tory of the Mormon community and its 
earlier fertuiie:-*, ncfiirul, if not friendly in lone, and such ua might 
havu Iw'en writt« 3 n by u IMormoii anxious not to ofl'ond viulenily 
the pi'ijudicGs of (Icnlile renders, or formally declare his belief in 

the Prophet.” 

It is imt niir ciisloin io nritiee new editions ; but there arc ra«*cs 
in wliieU Ih^fci* may nequiro, from additioiri or rorrecliona, fruu 
now ein.*uni>tsucca or now views, all tlie interest and inueb of the 
novelty 'if riTcnt publietition. Th»!ro an; aho, ntuong Ameriesm 
authoiH. iiv.iny iustaiu-es in which the second nr third ediiion is tho 
first that i‘racli<*ally finds ita way into linglisli hands. Mr. C. II. 
Jlristed's mi JSngti^h Umrcrsdgj dmvesFome part of 
its intmvst i'rnui lli«- very fact that it is nn old book. In iiny case 
it would hav.' i\ \ v;ilu»», and w'ould attract tho nttonlion of Univer- 
isity men, sml of nil wlio emx* for University education, iia an clnbo- 
xato account of Cumbi-idgo from nn American point of view, 
We have in it a eriii'diitn of Englhih schools ana colleges, and 


♦ A>jf $0 Nwtt* Amencnn liirrli. t'ontalntng a fonrlflo Account of every 
of Living and l>ird at pp'sent known on the continent north 
of 111® Mexican and United Siato^ Tioundiirv. lUn^tnilfd bv six .itcol plates 
and ttpwanls of two humlivd iuid lift % woiHlcuts. By Klliott ^oues, AfiftisUiit- 
j$ur;n>nn, United Mutes A r;ny. SaU'tn: NaturuUsU' Agency. New York: 
JDodd A* M«wl. ll^wlon : Kites A LiiuriAL London : Trlibm r A Co. 187a. 

7 IdfjpuhhcatUm of the (iospel in TiihU hawle : JTietory of the 3Ti»M0He 
Afihe Atwr^can ttoatti of Comrm*invwrefor Foreign Mliiuiontio the Oriemfal 
'OflNrcAts. By Bafus Anderson, U.r>., Lltf.D., late Forolgn Hecretary of tlio 
Board, avals. Vol. 1. Boston : CuiigrexHtlucial PubliMbiDi: Bueiiay. Xiaa>' 
ttoo : TrUbner h ('o. 1872. 

J The Mineral Re»ouree$ of the T^rritopg of Uitth, With Mining Sta- 
tistics ami Maps. By Jiihn K. Murphy. .Snii Frnnrisco : lUncrott & Co. 
BMt Like City : James Dwyer, l^iulon : 'IVHbner & Co. 1872. 

$ 'Fwe Tears in an Kngiixh Vnii^ersity, By Charles Afticir Bristcil, late 
FoiimUtlon SidioUr of Trinity Coll^, Caniliridge. Third Pkiitiim. 
Keviaed by the Anther. Kcar York: Patnam &Co. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1873. 


'riio *• ( )ld I iMudmurks of Boston ” * bolongs to a cla^n of booLs 
vary common, niid, wo inu^.t suppoio, aomowhot popular, in 
Am.niia — written to glorify tho past op prcai.-ut, the 
Ricliitecturi- and history, the Hcein vy and cliuioto, the connneiriiil 
or political inquu’hinco of partieuhir cities. Tho abacmeo <if a 
cnpitiil gives to every lrti*ge town a sort i'f indepondont position 
and ptditieal life ; uomi Ti»*ed uc‘knowk‘dg(< iiS any rival that Hurt of 
MipL'iiorily whicii a im‘trop<*lw po,sfle:-si\=* :i.s th** centre of national 
life. Kai'h Aiiieviean eilv, as (»f old each principal tJouiiftn 
city, in (Mjinjdi'tL* in il?clf ; is itn lf a centre of lifo ami thought, 
noi a m re nppendago to somo central capital. And thus each 
American is proud oi his nwn Stale and city, and takes a putiiotio 
pleuHuro iii iia (wiiltatinn. iu particular has a greater 

Aud mtire charocterhdic hin^^ry than any dtlior Transatlantic city 
po^se.s.9cs; its “landmarkH," tliough to English notions almost too 
recent iu their origin to deserve the name of antiquitios, are yet 
couuerted with striking incidents, pictiiresquo traditions, aud 
lucinorioH of great c\ontH and (listUiguUbcd men; and tuougli 
ft w EnglbJi readers would Imvo patieuco to ptiruro this vulmno 
from beginning to end, a vkitor to or resident iu Boston w^uuld 
fnid it useful us a work of reference, and inU^resting as enabliug 
him to ottach ideas to nil tho pvincipil sites niid buildings, and 
giving him lively iishociations well worth cherishing with tho 
chief objects he will piuw in his daily walks. 

liach’-Luff iitf/dw t is the quaint and thoroughly Amorioan titlo 
of a little rumbling \oluiiio of what an Englinh author might coll 
Fire.4ido (Jon vcrsid inns and llefioctions^ rovories, dreams, and 
talks over a wood fire, and mm and then suggested by it.. Many 
of the former are original and curious; the conversations are 
lively, and wliolly free from that tendency to tediousness which 
belongs to most printed dialogues; neoTly eveiy other sentence of 
each interlocutor inti't>dueing cither a pointed expression of an Md 
notion, or an amusing paradox, or some other contri^tion to tho 
life of sodal intercourse ; still tlie whole is but a collection of 
unconsidered trifles, very few of which are likely to bo remem- 
berod when tho book is laid arido. 

Of original works^ of fiction we find this month only three that 
demand notice. I f it were not th at Bret Harte *e lost volume, Afrs. 

• Old LandinarHs and Bi^riePersomaes of Bedim. Bf Stsfund Adams 
Drake. Proftistiy Uloitrated. Boston ; Oi^ood & Co, lioiidon » TfUbner 
& Co. 1873. 

t Baeb^ij^ Biudks, ^ Charles Dndlw Wamer, Aetlior of ^Baunter- 
ings,^ *My Bumtaar in a Garden,’* Ac. With twon^-onoXUintratioaa by 
Augustus Noppln. Boston : Oi^ood & Co. London : Trttbnor ft COb J87.V 
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* (a title derived from the first and wildeatof the 
etorira and fragments that compose it), must aurely by this time 
be familiar to all our readers^ we might think it oecessarr to 

deerito it at some leiHitb. As it is, it will suniijr be euougn to 

say that hero is a new work of Bret Harte*s. Coupon Bond* t (also 
ei&titled from ite first story) consists of a variety of tales, rather 
longer than Mr. Harte’s, and also genexally of the humorous type. 
Finally, liow Witt It JSSnttft hy J. C. Ileywood, is a native 
romance, whose scene is laid in the midst of the Civil War, and 
which finds its tUIwuefnent in connexion with the surrender of the 
Confederate armies. 


* Jtfrt. Skaffgti't //uatfandt; and other Shetchtnu Hy Hrft ITartc. Boston : 

& Co. Londua ; Trilbiier & Co. 1873. 
t Coupon Uundn; and other &'tonVt> Dy J. T. Trowbritlijo. Author of 
“ I.ftwri*iicc*s A(1venturt!!i,” &c. With llliistratioiu. Bohlon : Ongmid & 
Co. hundon : TiUbncr ft Co. i873- 

{ Haw mu It Endf A Koinsnco. By J. C T^ywood. Author of 
“ •• AnioiiIiKi,** &c. Hew Edition. I'hiladriiihia ; Litipnicott & 

t’u. London : TrUbnor & Go« 


Fi?n\TlTM. — In the article which appeared in last Satuahay 

Byviisw enlitied ^‘The rm-liamontory Notice-Paper,*' we spoke 
<;f Mr. Mitchell IIeniiy’h Bill for iJte JVo<#»r/ton of 3iiners 
from Fraud,^* The fiirtisare is a Bill for the Protection of 
Minors, 


HCTICK. 

We boff leave to state that we decline to return rtjccUd comtnuni* 
calions: and to this rule wo iutn make no exception. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

or 

POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

Price Gd. 

CONTBNTfl OP No. OM, FKCRUAKT n. 1875: 

The Ppaniah Itotiublie. The Lord I’hoiiccMor'- RiII. 

Hr. (larcnuTt on FnUlic KxtwitdUnri.*. TrlKli Univer ii.y i'^Jucation. 

Ti.o Eiiii of tiio ( 'ciwrifli toe «£ Thirty. 'fhe Clalwiiy Pni-wi.blon > J iirfr^. 

Mr. l'urtAiciMj'»« llailwoy JliU. Slun and Wife ^Lifaiuit^. 

Tlio PhlloKphy of Love. 

tlf. r.iwpvn*'* Adinlidurntiou of Reniml. The WorLin^ Mo’*. 

\ !,i' Coiin;<biu hw1t-/urlf«nd. Oi>r Mn»kA. 'Wniniiiji Lo Kuu^rrauU. 

l*ori:igut.'6A English. The Tfiratir-i. 


rrJWjTo flavllo, MaripdA of TTniif.iT. 

Hnira BiiU;linjr and OrnHuioiilnl tUfUir-s. Ni-vcr Fir .Tohn Bnnroyne. 

F.a} Jliiitj on >Ioi:h’Uo 1<1 Tiwt.', Kcoi'ni Mili'ioiw «»i ihv O'ljtscy. 

Tbo JiurtjoinusUT’B Family. AmiTioan Litcruizin*. 


Loudon tFubllabed nt 58 SOXJ'niAMPTON STREET, eTn7\ND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





James’s Hall-— 
I*** 

[«. The following 


T,ONIK»r BALLAD CONCERTS, St 

•Aj kriTCCR. Thne will bt no Conrerton A«li.W«dnaMlar. 1 
EVENINU CONCERTS will In wiyrn w WodiM^i, Marcii^ 

ISfbTfif. iPity tt d^ii^ 

tlrjai. On rar>, iihi takoDy. k., WM. .li -dhry ... .irhulWi I— Itdnit. er Xiu4iat 


T.OXBON INTORNATIONAL KXlIiniTION', 1S73, of the 

• luilir«triaf of SilkH. i'arriacn, fltcnl. Cutlery, Sundoal luatfiunrolii, unil fuml, with the 
Ni'ionoe «)f Cookery. Siurutilte lavcntioiin, imuI Flue Arfa of hII kiniiH. Sf««m TlrkfU, nd- 
iiiittliiK aiWk totho UaJl^ Mudcal Porfornuiiiccv in the llos'ol Altarl Hull, will lie rriul^' for 


M'lfoii March TiekfU and Proipaininc uf l*rlvUei:eii (u liehr.(l nt the Royal 

Hall ; at the Society of Art*, Adel^li and at t)u> umal Anuit*. Muucy-orden tu Iw unde 
, 1*1 able to the snuwTAUY, at the Font Ugice, In Eabibition Aewl. 


iHth Saturday Caaeart. at :i. Anorwanlo. Plmentatlonof 
' “■* "MWMi. f-orU Mayor, hlientfii, ftc. 

111” I Dnmn, y:ui. 

J Jill ” I Crremonial Reception Ijy the Welsh 

ttHTMentatlvea of South Wale*, of the gnat Challuigo Tclu won at ilw 


pUYSTAL PALAOP:. — PAHTIOULAR AITRACTIONS. 

^ THIS DAY awl NEXT WEEK-LAST WEEK of ••JACK and JILL.” 

Saturday (February SiV-ReventccHth Saturday 
r*n/ca to London JllflO Riiisacle. by iho l^ady Mu'o 
Alonday^Xlie Pe^io Family, at 1 » •• Jack anu J1 
Tii«eilay>«*riMPayba Family, alff” “ 

C boir, ParlUnieutary HeiHrMentatIve 
Notloual Miiw Ifcetlttis. IWI* .. 

Afeh*\Vedms*d:w~A apcelal MlaccllamNme Sntertalnment. , ^ 

Thiinulay and Fiiil»~.The Payne Family, at ;ii •*Jtt^ and, Till < (hrgaB, !>'30. 
Satunbigr..KlghlMUth Saturday Cuaoert, at J. 

The Fine Aria Conrta and Golleollona, Imilodlng the Tcehnulojfleal and Natnral Hldorw 
('oUcctioBH, all (be mrivua lUmtrathmi of Art,Seleiicv, and Nature, and the Uardoun and Park 
u I way* u|icn, Muaie and Fountalna daily. 

AdmMutt. Mcwlay to Friday, la 1 Satuidaya, la. Od. 1 or by Guinea Scaaon Ticket. 

^lil^ANDl^ PALACe7 MUS well" HILL, N. 


^LESANDRA PALACE of ART uid INDUSTRY. 


•JiHE ALEXANDRA PALACE will OPEN in MAY. 
j^LEXANDUA PALACE. 


Finn ART DEPARTMENT. 
KXIIiniTURS' DEPARTMENT. 
VARAAR DEPARTMENT. 


S(.Jamce'a Hall laudl 


IT A C^ Uuilea Street 


M}\ 


A l"gXANDR .V PA LACE— FORMS of APPLICATION fbr 

Irf^y H MoMiar, FloMWtlNamBgettC&lortlNBvadlas 

FAXnSCE. MCaWEUi HILL , K. 

^ James’s Hall.*-Chi 

SSiSIbiELi^.O.'.WM.MMmMTiarai 


WALTER BAOHE'S NINtH ANNUAL ORCHE8- 

i*a Hall, hair-i^ Eight 

»la p^irarl* 

MlMOtNUitlna Maudel^. afr.TieunTiu/.'nPriiiriiud Vl^iuUarriHrao^ 1 Aevoiniiaiiiat, Dr! 
Ifeau I Cotiduvtor*. Mr. Maun* and Mr. WaltccJIaolM!. Stall^ lOa Od. r area, te.i liolouny.bi., 
oiltTitMlon, In. ..Stanley Lutm, Wctier b Co., at New Rond Btocct s uvual Ageuto 1 and Auiinii a 
Ticket Offica, St . Jamca’a H all. 

TROYAL ACADEHIY of ARTS, Burlington House.— The 

WORKS of fhc OLD MASTERS, togclher with WORKS of 
DKCBASF.D ARTIS’rs of the IIKn'IHK KCIUjOL. in 0:1, WateiTColimr, and Sculiituiu. i* 
‘ ‘ till Diiikl 1*. Catalogue. 6d. Scaeon TIofcote.M. 


NOW UFEN. AdnilMton f Item V A.M. 1 


JOHN PHESCOIT KNlUEiT,R.A..JIfcr«iarv- 


fpiIE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURa— 

J- The WINTER EXHlIlfTlON of bKKTCURS ami STUDIES will CZAlSB on 
Saturday neat, March 1. a Pall Mali Baal. Yen till l ive. AdmlMlou. U. 

ALFRED D. FBIPP, SIrcrefory. 


Tronic’s ORKAT PICTURE of « CHRIST LEAVING tho 

PH.VTORnrM.'* with -Triumph of GlirlMlanl^.” •’ Chriatlau Martyra;* - Franoaaan 
da Uliiiliil,” - Neopbyte.** •‘Titania,” to., at llie UO&aGAJ.LERy. » Now Bo 


Ten tu Nix. AdiitiMuii, la. 


pHKLTExMIAM COLLEGE.— TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

^ I'Sto. ce I Wv, tM ; Four, £9D. BlaeUon, Second week In May — Apply to the SuQltA- 
TAltr, The Cnllmn. (Cheltenham. 


TUINITY COLLEGE, Glenalmond, Perth, N,B. 

-■> Wardri^Hbt, R. THORNTON. p.D. (hum. 

A ftchool on the model of the greater Publle SehooU urKiigland. Tfrwia Aneludlng crvrjr 
DrtviiMry cxponiu), no amt vC Oulheio^jMcording (» age. Yhore 1* alan a Thmdagicnt Urpart- 
uiuiit fttr Candidate* for lloly Onlen. Tartlciilmr* may be ubtal nedflfoin Tiru Waudu s. 

THK' LAIhBS’' COLLMEr~«ro*TeiSii Squ*ro,' wC'TH- 

AMKrON. Founded by the llamiMliire Aflwiciation for Promoting Female btu. 
I. /•ttfrutia.The BKboP of wr .NClIRHTFll 1 VlMoiml BVKHSLEV ; Vrrd NORTiU 
IK. />r-H>Hba/...T}M Right Hon. W. t'(nvri!:ii.T£Ml*TiK. M.P. Tbe SPHtNO 


cation. 

RHOdK, 


/>r-rxHba/...T}M Right 

nniciiin* May 1. Amdk 

to the lIuNuiiAliV SRCRKTAKV, or to the Lady 


AXtm lin. iv.i. J hb 

'fKUM^nnmnii‘iii«*,Miv L AindioiticmNforjihc^'ruaiieiiua^imd^^ J^trks aagy be addre«M'U 


. MiM DAS(iin,H. 


^PHE Right Kov. Bishop STALEY (fomiwrly Wranplcr and 

-L Fellow of ht* (Mlrgei wlubo* to len lvc TWO STUDIOUS BOYS, u Cmnpanlou 
Pnnlbi with hi* Sun. agnl Kiftero Veant. No Village. FiAliig, Boating, Onoil Stabling, be., 
if iloriei kriit. I'crma. IM) Guinea*.. . AddrcM. Croxall Vlcamge, near Yamworth. 

i?OL'KESTONK_Mr. \\~ jr JKAFFKl'SONrMX' oVon 

(formerly rrincipal of tho ElphinaiiHia IllghJSchool. Tlimibay). will oontinne, with the 
Aa^latimni! uf a CaniLirlilge iiuiioiii»-Man, to tireiAca PllPlLS for the Vnlver.itlca, Imhau 
Ci\il Sorrier, WouLwIizli. and all (knupotitlve Examlnabona— Torma and Itoformivc* on 
apitlieatinn — 

A GENTLEMAN. (Ibrmerly in tho Army), Married, living on 

hi* own Ektate. in one of tho boat |«rt*of llantji, an.iati.'d by a Militia OtHcer of great 
Exticrluiicc m Tuition, wiahe* to rveetre bIX PUPII.S to prerare them Sw tlio Unlrcrriity, 
(;ivil hCYVice, and Competitive Examlnxiiun*. Both Gentlemen well »w m d In Modem 
lAngiiage* aoiulr^ abroad. Church of Knglatul. The Advertkacr, from hta nonUon, i.-an 
offor exerptioiml AdvautagM. UigbisNt rcturauM given aud NaulTCd.-»Aduraia, C. Lu 
King*! IJlirory, Alton. llaiiU; __ _ 

TPPlLEPSYrAc.'-A MAlYRfKI)~PHYSlCIAN, »«idiiiR ut 

Brighton, tecoMT* a fow afOlctcd CIIIf.DnKN of the Unwr CltMai nMnIring ceniitaMC 
McdiRal Suitervidiin, with Jiidliuuii* *f raining, and ouch au amount ot Inatmciion a* « * 
may Ito ftiiHid BUhceplible of. Induidve Terr ““ “ 

liibiary, Drightun. 


Induidve TVem*, IMi Guliwau.~Aiddim, M.l>., WaVvllng'* 


OYDROPATHY.-SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 

rkvAician^nr, KDW AHD 1.ANK, M.A.. M.D. F.dln. TurkUh Bailie Oonwilta- 
tiutt* daily (Saturday exonited) at 7 Prince* Street, Hanorvr Squaie, Iruui Trn t,ll Twelre. 

overland ROUTE.— TIio PENT.N’SCT.AR and ORIKN- 

TAI. HTBAM ttAVIOATIOIf COMPAICT BOOK PAWBNaiUW wd rMClt. 
Cargo and Parcel* by thair Steamen for 

Fll<..,OOTB«IFrO!.. 

Every Thortday, 

at X i».m. ** 


Frou BhiNbiei. 


GIBUALTAK 

ALEXANDiilA**.!!; 

ADEN 

BOMUAY 

OALt.K 

MADRAS 

CALCU'JTA 

PBHAN(» 

BINUAIHIRB 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

AOHTKALTA 

NEW 7.K ALAND.. 
(Cargo oolyl 


Every Thur*il8y, / 
at t p.ia. I 


Every Frtilny 
JJorulog. 


ThnT*day, Feb. W i *^^4? ?!!!!;}"*• 


Evorj Monday, 
at .S a.m. 


I U(mday; Veb. tl and 
•! March lu. at 
( ajii. 


Thunday.FdKia, 
ij X p.m. 


Friday Mnniiiigf J Monday. TVdi. at 


kck.?!, 


I 


ka.m. 


Abatement* are made In fovour of Paecongerx icluming by the Cumiiany'* .Slcatiifn within 
Six or Twelva Mimlh* of their arrival. 

Pomuigcr* are now luMihiid thirmgh. vlA lUnnbay to tlie prlnriiwl Railway Station* In Tii'lia, 
and through Tinketa to Vciiico and Rrinrii*! ar* Iwucil nt the Oiininuy'^ oibec. *- ' ■ 
Brlndi*lui.l> oanalfobeubtauicJlhiui Miaen. LBUXAC a Cu-.i BtUlterr 
jUallway (inicel, 

Foi Hate* of I’acMge Money and Freight, and all other hiformallon. apply at tho Company'* 
Ottloeii, Ixx Ijaadcnhall Street, l-undon.or Oriental Placc.Southamrlva. 


- Tivketa In 

lor Htfoet (South Italtaa 


T N D I A N PARCEL POST. 

I!.<Ib AathorUr ftvm U» ItVATUAfiTCB'CRKERAI. nf IBIHA. 

Parrel* not oxomvUuk fifty pound* in weight and fi ft. a I ft. a 1 ft. in *iao, and Jwt .ti value, 
are conveyed hv the PKiiNsiTLAii axu Ouiknvai. Compawy from Imndoataany Pu«tT««a 
in India at a uniform ebargv of le. «d. per lb. Full Particular* on appUoaUon at 
in LEADBNliALL STREET. E.C. 

WINTER SEASON.— GRANVU St I^wro^ftp- 

▼ ▼ vn*Sra. Thanet— During the Winter MoAtlMaRctli.rtJon oftAperrant. will be inaile 
U)Hin Aiiartpirntii taken by the \\ eek. Hoard, i.:i .V. K'V week s Apartment* aewirdlnc Di Mto 
and pOfthiuQ 1 Atteodanee, le. a day. Hydropathic, TurkUh, ur one and cmy dcMn|)llou ci 
Hatha In the llotol. Table -d*h6lr at 4.30 i».M . 


WR1011T( )N. — BliDPORD HOTEL. — Every endeat our is 

luaile to render thia Hotel en ual tn 1 1* long'Vxiitlng repute. Sparioua Colihe Ituom fnr 
lAdJcf and Gentlnnen. Hea Water Serviru in ttic Hotel.— Comiauailcatlon* to Ike 
MMAOXn, Bedford Hotel Co.niiany, Limited. 

TAMES BLACKWOOD & CO., IMblishers. — Estinuites irivt^n 

OF oil epplInatJon. aud all Communication* promptly attended lo..^ Lo\i'HV i;L.MXt, 
Pirirrutiitor Row, Loudou. _____ 

MARfON & CO., 22 and 28“ Soho London.— 

AY.1. vilOTOGRAPHS of all kind* mnr be inqiedcd gnd purelMwed. Collrctli'u* nl 
Fhotograidu, Itc. re-arimnnit, re-mounted, Sonnil, or portfoliocd. Agent* for the mhi ot 
Bouumii ft SHSPHftno'u iHdlan l*hotocra|ilii, NvXHMPi Canadian Photograph*, Dvovonu a 
Eaatem Pbotoftranba. and many ouiara. 

•DODRIGUKS’ ■ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, ORESlC ond 

BADBD. utMIsdlj IW 

aigned for any comliinatiiiii of IxiUer*. ilQTB PAPER and ENVBUIPKS Htaini^ m i »*lou* 
Relief, and brilliantly IlluiiiinaM tn Oold.mlYer, and Odonm, In the jdgheat i t, le uf Art. 
CAliD-PLATfi elccnnily angravad. and IM SupeHIna Card* prlnira for 4a Cd. 

At UKNBY RQDRIOUES', 41 PICCADILLY. IDEDON, 
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TSSUE of SIX I’KB CENT, DEmilN'nTnES of the CREDIT 

JL VOXtilER of ENO].A»l>, l.imitni. 

JHrcewn, 

FR.(NCZ9 MOWATIV K«|m Chninttan. 

AT.RX ANT>ER KAtlU.IK'Ct'NS^NUlI AM, 

Rir oKinnoR iiALptniK.iw c.n n>i.i m.v. 
lileut.-Coloiiel FRANCIS IHUiri.ai^ ouev. 

Jinnhri, 

ucMf. mrm, pavke. « rmttiir. 

TllV CONSOMUAIFD UANK. IJinUoil. 

TllK NATlCl^rAL HANK. OF eiCO'l'LA>:n. 

TIIK BANK Of »Cv)Tr,.ANl>. 

Fltumrial Stcrtlary~M, J. BARKFU. 

The rnnniT Foswikr or KN-r.T.Asn. Llmltnl. ImircDfnil tn nn «pnlinitlwi.T)i*hi‘n(uTi*s 
lotlir ftinnunt ni i3&ii fvw. -'tM. Intcii'U iui> J l> . f« ivi'law hU tJw* "f \| 

UclH'iituri'a of tlie I'winpany -HiiipHiitind t«> £i.V>.iNii>~v|iortiv ketf'iiioiuK to Aili dm*, uml, ixtrily. I 
to anpply BildtUuiiul funila A'liulnd by tnv ifnui incA'AH' <ii Uto buaiiK'^a i>r tho <J<im|>H(iy. 

They B'ill be Imioril At tlic prlcft iif per xmw. and fii- a leriii of iB*von yrarw : ir>ll Iirar 

Intenat At the rate nfStxncr rent. iiiiurUrli ; aioI tliry ^ill hu n.dvenu‘il | 

al part by ctuol Ualf-y early Uruwiiitfii, u> timiiiienee uii Uvtx'iiibrr 1 of next year. 

The paymoiit foir tha XMwnUin!ii aill ha requUrit ax rnllovirii, viz. I 
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• Estubliahed in 18Sd. 


In (Nfr cent, oil .\ppllc'aLinn. 
in M u» Alt'i'iiteiit. 

90 „ on \|>rin. 

9n „ oiiMavl. 

and the iMtlance I'f on J nnr K i 

but tha whole nniouut can be iianl.nn any of tlu‘ dutca above nirntloned. and tlic ii\trrei>t «'ill 
OiMnmence from the dole uf *w *.i pa> m* nte. 

The Oehentnrea aMIl N* fir the dlilvirTit MiirH of fSO, f'lO. non. non. mid /l.nun, ji- imy be 
drdred by aniituantu, ainf mil lie puyub'ic to U-arci. They Bill ^uta tniunini 11110^*11111 tu 
them fur each >|iiartoi ’« inti A'xt. 

The llAlf'yrarly Dmurina^ 11 ill l:ilie iilire ni the fiffirox nf the t'.nnmny. in the iircucnoe of a 
ibU'it t«rjity-uiic tlaya bitorr the roi|iiriivu hint*) curly iluyu on B-iitch Llir flumia urc 


Kotary Publ . 
to lie tMild iuT. 

I'ublu'nutiiv of tmi'h Drawinax vrill he civon ten dnye iirriinvuly. in one or moro l.ondon 
dally newMjiAuire, and. Imninlii^ety ufli-r i.ieii lir.iaiu;;. ntitn'c will Dc vivcii, in a >iiuilur 
manner, of the ntirnliers ainl ttinuuiilmi* rhi IlcnilH diuwn. und to hr jiml iiM* 

The Delientnrea aiil t<e imueii In tho Antdii'ii'itx m iinon ua thr pa) l.iont ii. full iipun Itirm Imx 
hero oiiinpIcU'd ( lavAivu'hlle, NcrlpCciiifnuti-a mil lie aruute/l uii piumcntot the itum iliii: on 
Ailutiiient, 

AmdirAtlnii fur theiie ni'brnliirea nni«t lie made on the pre •^.nlwd Formx, m hh*h ran lir hod 
at the Oithm ond nl tlir ll:l*iki*ri of tho ( l•lll!•lll•v, und vnmt lit* mmu in on tii Ih*|oi«' M,iri h I, 
after mliioh dny no lippInNijoii will la* cutv.'i.unrd 
The Cnabn FoVikh hnx. »a*hlri u piii l-o!* t’npif.il of 1 ’,? •V*'''* nn inifiJhal r'a.i:i.*«| of 
and A Krm-rve t-iiiiiint 4 iloo,i)iu. Tht* < uinpiuiy paid a dliuh ml In mi'i ul ili;.iit |a*r 
t'eiir., and lB>t year of ^in« iwr Cent. 

St. riemrnt'e TIonse. t'1rr:ii‘).r!i T.nqr, l.i>inliiinl Sinrt. 

lA^ndciti. I'ebiu.iiy IH, l*-n. 


BA.NK, Limitnd. • 

OAriTATi. 

iiKAD tuema^NrcnaLAs hWK, LUMnAiio strcrt. t/)kdon. 
Dkamcuiia in lAdtuburgii, iiaUiutt^ Itohay, M adraa, lOivradjaa, Agfa. Lahore. dhoMahei. 
^ lltmg KiMig* 

COfrant Affnanta arakept at iheiyaailomeaMn tim T«rmooii>ii>TnaTy with UunUvaUaiihcrii^ 
Imi rexi Allowed Wlsai UlC Crwlil EhlltMe dmw not fall helow £1110. 
il«|M>*iliir<>e<-‘lVtfil Air ilwod par>tiiiii.iuUiA adl«wllii| IfflMf >10(1 ^ 

At& WTQ8At.l)ar ann..auli}M.| t.> » monthi* Notice uf Withdrawal. 

For ahnrtttr iieriodn Deitoaini rill Iw recidvwl on tetui* to he agracd upon. 

BilU i««uad at tlM current eychuuge of the day oa any of the Krandiai of the Uaak. (fee of 
cxnuvhari'vi and .\|i|iruvcil thUa |•ucukaav(lot aunt fur liollectiini- 
Sale* and I'uiehUitrii rifi-rti'il m lirituh and Ko^gii Seuurlilcf.ln £aat India Stock au4 
loKiiix.uiii) thr xafi*. iiiutmly oi i!u JAiiie imOertakaii. 
liiivrrMilruirn.iiiid Anny.Nuvi .und Civil Pay and PanuumirOAllaed. 

Kv.*ry other .ioxenpunn of Uatiking Biulnoea aud Money .Igeucy, BrJtlch and Ind'iin, 
traiivoi'tcd. 

_ J.TMUMSON.r.in/i-Ui.irt. 

PElllAL FlilE' INSDRANCB COMPANY. 

Kitnbliiiluid 1003. 

IOT.I1 imo\D ‘STilKET. K.C.. and 111 and 17 PAI.L MALL. S.W. 
CAPITAL. zi/.Jii.<Niij. PAID UP AMJ> IN VRSTBP. £700.<W0. 

J AM llOLTi AND. Svp. rintfnd.nt. 

XU I. E ' I X s ir iiA N c e com pa n y. 

i:-.tilili.-hid 1007 . (Fur Lives only.) 
rj PAI.T. MMiL, LONDON. 

Oi:<mOK lIUMPllIiKYS. Aetofiry ami .Wide* V, 
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THE PaSITION OF TlfE OOYEKNAIEXT. 

T here can bo no doubt tliat the Minister!? Iiavo been 
placed in a position of great and unexpected danger and 
difficulty. Their University Bill, ivliich was at lirst welcomed 
with singular unanimity, has excited the most violent oppost* 
tiom Up to the present moment not a single Liberal member 
of any weight, representing an English or Ikotclt conatituene^', 
has spoken in favour of it. The f(^w Irish mombors who have 
Kupported it have dono so in tho tnost lukewarm manner. The 
Irish Roman Catholic Bishops have absolutely refused to have 
anything to do with tho scheme of education which it creates. 
Tho existing academical bodies of Irchuid, including not only 
ilio Queen's Colleges and Tjiliiily, but tho Catholic University, 
have iinlieBitatingly denounced it. Apart from the question 
of tho fate of the Ministiy, which is porhaps linked with it, 
the whole number of members who would wiUinglyb vote, 
fo^ it would ]{irobably nofc reach a hundred. No Eng- 
lisli or .Scotch constituency, and, so far as wq are aware, 
no Irish constituency, h^is made any sign of being 
ready to support it. This is certainly one of Hho most 
singular occurrences in the modern political history of Eng- 
land. A strong Cabinet, a (^'binet with a long experi- 
ence of tho House it )ia.4 to deal with, a Cabinet that 
hcie wou two great triumphs by tlie xuodo in which it bis. 
handled Irish questions, [iroduces a Bill, tho sketch of 
which, wlien given by the pAEurEK,>dc1jglits every ono; and 
three weeks afterwards it is discxivercd that tiio fifteen 
persons who invented it arc almost tlio only fiilecn persons in 
the kingdom who are prepared to- givo this invention 
any eifootivo support. We are not saying that this ought 
to be ,so. , The Catholics might Iia.vc been expected, if they 
understood accomtely tho interests of the Dpnominationalism 
which is doaf^to them, to have seen in tlVe Bill tho elements 
of the best bargain they are ever likely u> get from 
Parliament. But we are speaking only of facts, and the 
simple fact is that the Bill has next ' to no supporters. 
The (^position leaders have seen their opportunity, and 
hove used it with-it boldness whicli, a. pieco of political 
clevttmeBS, does them credit.. No 8uch.^langutig6 as that used 
W ]&. Gathorne Hardy has boob heard at Westminster on the 
doniervative side siiice tho election of \868. Ho avowed 
not only his intention to vote against tho second reading, but 
his willingness to accept the oonseque^^. lie challenged 
Mr. Gladstone to take the sense of tho constituencies on the 
subject. The Ballot Bill has now, according to tlie Ministerial 
thooxy, enabled the constituencies to speak their mind freely 
and lairly. WeQ then, siiid Mr. Hardy, let them say freely 
and fidrly whether they like this University Bill. Mr. Hardy, 
we think, judged quite rightly. It would bo tho greatest 
posaiblo advantage to the Conservative party, and (ho greatest 
IKMsible disadvantage to the Liberal party, tliat the prominent 
iwua ftk the next election should be the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of ^is Univernty Bill ; for Liberal members, in order to 
hold their s^t^ would liavo to proclaim tl'«at they entirely 
disagreed with their leadere, andtberoia no enthueiaem or 
mmtn in a party thus divided wilhiu itself. The Ministry, 
<m the other hand, not wishing to break up their party m 
wight resign instead of dissolving. Either they 
again diaoredited by fkiture, imd 
«ta their hdd over their fwoweie eeneibly weakened, dr a 
^ ^Sonwmtrtra Govermient would oome into power holding a 
. Wh stronger mtion than it could have h^ to hold for 
' a kwwtune. fther two^ go « through the 

InA Uidvereity Bll , .u* aa the great xnajonly of 
thf aniee haa ahowu Ito unl^guees to a<^ and Ihw it 
would ip to the tounHy wi* Ae eredit of sueeenL or it 
wUuUdiaiiplTeatoiioe; tuid AeR» badditlmloth#atente^ 


of being ablo to make the acceptance or rejection of tho 
Irish University Bill the issue between parties, it would have 
the uilvantngti of* bding the Govprnimeut in office at the time 
of tho elections. And this advantage is considerable even 
now that the Government can no longer directly affisot con- 
stituencies ; for the actual Government can always appeal to 
have a fair trial given it ; and the numerous persons who 
look on an olection simply as "a means of promoting some 
pci project of their own look io those in office rather than to 
those out of oflice os tho moat valuablo instruments fi>r their 
purpose. 

The natural reflection on all this is, that as neithw tho 
Liberal constituencies nor tho bulk of the Liberal party have 
any wish to quarrel with the Ministry, but, on the contrary, 
in spite of occasional. (]uarrels, look up to them with grati- 
tude and respect, aud lis the House of (x)iDmoDa is quite ready 
to pass an Iri.sh Univoreity Bill, if it can but get permission to 
pass the sort of Bill it muld like, far the best tiling would Ih: 
that tho Government should stay in oflioo, and mould tlieir- 
Bill so os to sail the wishes of a Parliamentary majority. 
This would be far the best thing, not only for the Ministry, 
or for tlie (liberal* party, but also for the country. For an 
election turniug on questions of religious difference would tie 
a dciplorable calamity, and the IriA University question k 
^really one that wants settling, and the sooner it is settled 
in a tolerably satisfactory manner the better for Ireland and 
for England. There i& really nothing whatever in what 
tlio Ministers have done that calls for any severa cen- 
sure. They have made a mistake arising front want 
of political forethought in a matter whore evory aet 
of statesmen in their 'turn have mode ^crowetsw of SUph 
mistakes; but that is all; Every one aOkuowledgee that they 
prepared tlieir miheme With the utmost singleness and honesty 
of pur[X)sc, holding the baiaaoe* oa they thought^ ^evenly 
betweoTL contending parties, and wishing to give euory oho 
concerned a feir chance. They were quito^right, as Mr. IIqrs- 
MAN aud even Mr. Hardy admitted, in resisting Mr« Bomm's 
amendment, for they wero asked by it to do that which i% was 
impossible for them .to do. They were also clearly in 
not adopting tho course pressed on them by Mi. HorsmaN, 
and withdrawing tho Bill directly diey found that tho Irish 
Koraan Catholic Bishops had tabooed it. To have done mo 
would have been equivalent to an ignominious avowal that an 
English Ministry was prepared to bring in and abandon Bills 
at Ao dictation of a clerical clique. They had no course to 
take consistent with proper self-respect except that of going 
on as well as they could, saying all that they could manag<« 
to say in defence of their scheme, and then submit- 
ting tho second reading to the decision of the House. 
They have a strong case to appeal to their supporters for 
so much help aa will carry the second reading. They 
fairly ask their party not to voto lightly out of existence 
a dabinet which has so often led the party to victoi^, and a 
Frrmier whoso name alone has won so many of their seats. 
Tho G^adstons Government does not deserve to &1I for tlie 
more mistake of thinking that it had hit upon a mode of oon- 
oiiiating sectarian adversaries. Individual members, too, may 
be allowed to look at their own interests. It will be very dis- 
advantageous to them, and unfairly disadvantageous to thm, 
that their seats Aould be endangered, and their Conservative 
rividB in counties and boroughs strengAcnid, because 
Government haa honestly made a slight misbAe ^ calculating 
on the probable feeling of Irish .religious flmtions. Thu 
Government, on the other band, must do sometl m g for (heir 
soppoem. . They must not iKde a very high horta/|md resent 
obtfuniug a^v^drity pitifol as compared with thelnajorities 
whiA anottoned^ihe Iriah meosiirse of their twofosWeainone. 
Tlmf must be eoiitfnt to.atay in office^ and do th^^^M they 
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can with the Bill, if they can only got a respectable majority; 
and that they may get such a luujority is to be hoped for in 
the inti;jvsts both ot Kngland and Ireland. 

'J'ho (iovcrunicut lias no oliancc, and knows that it ha.s no 
chance, of carrying the aecoiid reading, unless it proclaims iu 
willingness to admit of injtny changi?8 in the Bill; and if it 
stays in oUice, and tries to pass the BUI, tho changes which 
it will hare to loltTiile will be very considerable indeed. But 
the (Tovennuctit has glreaiiy gone a long way in the paih of I 

ooncGssion ; it liju goofi so lar, iiideal, itiat it is not wiiiiuut \ 

some Hurpris(^ that we obsiwo how far it lui^ gone. In onler I 
to understand this, it is iiecossiiry to remember what tiio ba.'^is j 
of the Bill was. 'riio Govonmicnt had, as it thought, gut a j 
great and beautiful secret. It had hit on a new, peculiar, .mid | 
eilectual plan of overcoming tho dillicultiea Avhich had balll'Al | 
all other persons who ha<l attempted to deal with Irish j 
University Kducation. Tho soerot which w:id kept >ci j 
religiously that the Ministry deprived of all opjioiUinlty ' 

judging from previous criticism how far it had tlm prom iso 
of Buuoess, was Uiis: — Tho problem was how to satisfy tho' 
claims of tho Catliolic Bldiups, and yet to keep within tho 
linos ill wliich Parliament is bent on moving. What the 
flntliolic Bish()p.«^’\vunr is tho ocunjiKio c<in(rc»l of cdiualicui, 
and money to siippuil the cdmatioii wlii(‘Ii tliey control. ' 
They want funds, and tlicy want Kocuriry iigain.^t anything . 
Ixdug taught which they consider dangerous. The Ministry ! 
gave them funds in the only way pr:i..Tic:il.)Ie, by HnnoAiiig j 
.scholarslups and tcilowsliips to a lJnivoi>ity, and loiiiiig 
CatholicH compete for Uioin, ami, il they could get them, 
hold them while moinbers of purely Denominational c<dicgta. 
Tliero was nothing new iu tliis. It was nut ixactly wliat the 
Catholic Bishops wanted in tho way of funds, but it w.-v^tho ob- 
vious and only way of gidting fervent ('.alhulios as much 'public 
money towanls tlic oost of a University career as could be 
got. But it wa.s not money only or cliiclly that tho Calliviio 
Bishops Wiinlcd. ^rimy wanted ih.n cxintrol of education, ►o i 
that iiotliing daugorous to tho Catholic faith might l^o taught 
to the tender hiiiibs of their docks. Th.* s.crot of the 
rioverumcnt, the myslei'ioiis dovico on the of whieli | 

they relied, tho dpi cial pcouHarily of their Bill, was tho mode 
iu which thoy satislu-tl the claim oi tlio Catholic Bi&liops jint 
up to tho right exuat. 

The Catholic Bi.'«ropa ciaimcil that nothing dangerous to 
their faith should he taught in tho University. Tho 
Ministry .ngrcctl t!iat all oponiy <laiigcri>us stilijocts eiiouhl be 
ivoided, and modoni lii.story and philoiiophy wctc altogotln^r 
cut out But this is only a small thing. Any Mibject» eveii, 
HS an Irish Bhhop .^^cma to have thought, tho tnnliij dication-' 
table, ma^ be so used as to pervert the meek s]>irit ol Catholic 
youth. To exclude dangerous subjects i.s nut enough; iljo 
control of tlie study of innocent subjects must be added. The 
Ministry iu eilect replied that (hey could not give the control 
of the study of iuiioceut subjects to the ('atholic Bishops, 
but that tiu^y would give the Catholic Bishopis ii lliir chance of 
getting this control, or an approach to it, if they and Ihoir 
friends would work for it. 'J'he macbim'ry for ell'ccling this 
WAS to place a large degree of control over iho teaching 
of the Univer«ty in the Imnds of a Council to which 
the professors bhouid be under strict Mibjoctibn, and that 
the Catholics should have a good chance of getting tlie command 
of this Council into their hands. Tlie chief means were tho 
suppression ol Galway College, the low'crjng uf the position of 
tho Tcmainiiig Queen's Colleges, and tho right accorded to 
unascoriuincd number of iittlo Catholic aeiiiinaries winch 
succeeded, not in graduating, but uicndy iu matricidating, a 
certain number of students, to have votes in tho Co unci i. 
To act U]» this approximation to purely Catholic teaching, 
giving it still a sort of uudenoininntional character, and 
leaving Trinity with a po.nition ilmt would satisfy I'ro* 
testants and the iriends of mixed education, was the seol^jt 
of tho Government. It has Ikilcd to secure tho support 
anticipated iiir it. It does not please the UltramonUuioH, | 
bechuse, instead of funds, it gives them tho chance | 

of getting funds, and instead of giving them tho control of 

i.ducatiou, it gives them the cbancM) of getting this control, 
it does not please*; tlio opponents of the ULtramoutanes, because 
they say tlml this similiiudo of an CJJ tramontane University is 
not a Umveij5ity worth having or belonging to. The only 
real question between the Ministers and tlieir supporters is 
whether th^y will give up this pieculior device, will own that 
their myst^y is a mistake, and cut out of tho Bill its special 
ioature. ^it is liard Ibr men to do this, and it is nut 
tu be ea|ij)ceted that they should do so readily and openly 
and at/one effort. But little by little they have so cut 

inia tibeir scheme that they have left notbina much 


remaining of it. They tmvo successively declared that 
the u.\(InctIon of Galway is not of the essence of the Bill, that 
tlui ** gagging’* cLiuscs — Uiat is, tho clauses silencing teaching 
on daiigurous subjects, and Uio dangerous teacliing of innocent 
Mibjocl.s— are nut of tho essouceof tho Bill, that very few soO- 
D.'Li-ifs slmll bo .allowed to vote, and tliut the main qualilicatlon 
for :i scat in tho Council shall not bo ecclesiastical posi- 
(itiii HI* power, but academical distinction. Tlicso I’oii- 
virLiiiilly {tiiiciiiit to fi withdrawal of tho peculiar 

Ivalurvis *ji' tliii riill, 'f uiu'o Ulln.ral iikcmbois <'nii BOO 

That the scheme of sotting up a pale copy of an Ullramontane 
Univcr.'iity is abaiidoucil, tlioy have no cause, for sorit>u8 
•pKinvl with the Ciovcrninciit. That there sliould be funds 
acccfaible to Catholics residing in Denominutiimal collegep, il 
they «‘ari win them by opoji i*oijipotitiou with the members of 
iilljor iiciiuiniiwitioiirj, is qiiilo Jliir ; and such qin^tion.s us 
wh^Tber then; hliould be fue Cuivorsity or two, iniportantj 
iib tlioy are, may be iierli-oily well .aettleil in Couiuiiltoc. 


PUKSIDl.’NT 01:ANT*S MESSAGE. 

rpHE American PiirisiiirNT’s AFessage to Congress on tho 
_L c»»inriicnc4nn«*ut of his Hceond t('rin of oilico seems to bo 
Kji aiubitious doouiiiGiit. N^voral of the domestic objects wliioh 
la‘ proposes touifain aro beyond ibo competence of tbeEx<.>ou» 
live jjuwer; and his aspiivit ions for tiui oxtension of tlie 
((rrliory of the l.'niim, and for the uiuvor^al dillusiori of 
Republieuii institutions, would bo di.-^courteous to all foreign 
iStates lull for the obvious unconsciousness of tin* J*i:r.>iT>KNT 
that linns is anything ollcnbive iu liia language, 'flic wish 
for a inaintciKinco c>f irieudly volations both with m ighboiir- 
ing .and wit) i distant .Stales may proliiibly bo sincere, altlaiUgJi 
sjcvcral passages in tlie point directly tu annexation. 

Utter incaimcity to und^'ihtiiul the seiibitmmea of otlj^ r >3 is 
hiuddy cliar;iettri.'tic of Amciioim jusliticians. If an En^lihli 
I^U kf.n's Speech wen.* ti» e\pn -s a desire lor the ebtablLdunont 
of ( iiiiijiJintiunal l\Ionart:hy in the linilcd SUitcs, the Aiiicri- 
can people would bo fully onlil led to rcsionf an Inipenineiil. 
iYiteriereiicf;, Geueial Gjt.ixr is pcrleelly ut liberty tu hold 
ill* upnuuii that the civilized woild if* tending toward.-, lie- 
pat dican i.sru ; l>nt it is quite imneccssfuy tu aulicipaU; in a 
ibiinal Slate paj»er tluj eventual triumph of the Dii.KhS 
and OiKii.us ol a country whicli fully cajablo of 
nian.'iging its own allairs. “ The (iovernincjit, and through 
“ thew i\ prescutatives the pco[»lo uf our (ireat Kepublic, are,” 
ill Geiierai (jIii-akis opinion, “ilcsiincd to be the guiding Mar 
“ of jdl ot)i(!r countries.” Borhcips it would be us well 
that fur the prcsi'Ut tlie guiding star should begin by making 
its own light u little clearer# The advantage of being govcrnctl 
}y 'J'w thus, and Coi.faxls, ?md BL”ii.ii:a.s i.s at this moment but 
lainlly appreciated in England; nor m tho cynical ackiiow- 
ledsjincnt that unkiunded claims were csuiblished at Geneva 
(*:df;uJatcd to attract respect and admiration to the a&tutc* 
ness of the successful liiigants. If General (Bsant iiad un~ 
foj'tunuu-ly died a moiith ugo, the head of tiio Government 
uliieli is to bo :i guiding star to all nations would havu 
been a person who lately ficceptod a paltry bribe, uiid who 
ulterwiirds concealed his guilt by false. statements. ABepiiblican 
nominee for the Prosidoncy has just been couvicled iu his 
ab^tneo by a French Court of Justice of a pccuiiiary fraud. 
Tho ruF,bji>F.NT birufielf scarcoly displays tlie complete satisfiic- 
titm which befits tho chief of a perfect and ideal Republic, llo 
coinplairis that during his last electoral cnmjiaigu he was the 
hubjoct of abuse anti t^lunder scarcely ever equalled iu his- 
tory. IJo might have rciuemborcd that his own friciid.s were 
at hisibt as abusive and slanderous iu their attacks ou poor 
Mr. G KELLI, \ ; and that soroc of the abuse which was 
directed agiunst fiowerlul Republican leaders bos, in spite of 
tlieir (h nials, been fully supported by evidence. Tlio habi- 
tual <jnploynieiit of puJu.oimi vituperation in political eontosts 
is not 111 itiiclf an attractive peculiarity ot' the American 
guiding star. Ecouomists may be perhaps impressed by the 
undcniablo fact that “ the army and navy of the United 
** Suites are less in number than tlioso of any Kuro{)«Mm 
“ Power but the rRE.siof:NT*s further assertion that ** there 
“ could bo no extension of territory ou this coutineiijt calling 
“ Jbr an increase of military Jbree " HCems to require explana- 
tion. ** Rather,” he adds, ** might sudi extension eiublo im 
to diminish it.” As the island of Cuba oru scarooly be com ^ 
sidered a part of the American contiuent, dre suggestiou that J 
an extension of territory niiglib iiiciliiate the reduction of tlie 
army and navy can only refer to one or both of the two 
conterminous territories. Continental cxtensioii must be 
ejected, if at all, at tho expense of Canada or Mexico. 
Neither the British Empire nor, us far as is known, the 
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bo eiTnotually extenninntod without Iho necessity of massacre.. 
AA present (Jongresa i» utterly disinclined to prerride for the 
construction of tlie rRE5ioKNT*s “cheap routes,” after the 
fashion of the Pacific Ruilrood* Cheap routes bare oome, to 
mean lavish granlH and bribes to Senators and Keproaentatives^ 
Htiit it will not bo Uiought expedient to provide occasiona lot. 
further scandal. “The re-^stablicdunieat of our comtnesoe,. 
“mid the rocovery of oxtr share of rnrr}*ing trade on the- 
“ ocoan,” arw phrabitA used by the l*i!j:siUL\NT to express SUb- 
\ sidles, proh'clive duties, and other clabornto contrivances for 
■ ooiuitenictirv*”; tlie inevitable results of vioious lojiyislatlon. Iti. 


Mexican Sepublio has any quarrel with the. United States ; 
and any otller Government would shrink from the rudeness of 
hinting that annexation might produce a saving as well os a 
profit 

the unseemly threat of annexation is not a mere 
iTarish of patriotic eloquence is proved by a later part of the 
Message, in wliich the PisrsinuNT recurs to his favouribi 
policy of extension, lie announces indeed, that alW his 
previous defeat on the question Domingo “the subject 

“ of tlic iict|ui»ition of territory must have the support of the 
“ Anierican people Ijefore I rocomniond it but he proceeds 

tio ay, “ I do not share the appreheneion that there is ! proposing to uongtesB “ tha encouragement of manufecturingr 

julangcT of t.T 0 V 0 i?iiiicnt» becomtn,'? wcukoiied or dobtroywl ! “ iiuliwtry ” tUo Phlsident Tefora Btill wore <Ur<wUy to the 
“ by extension. As connaenio, education, and the rapid i impoBittiori or maintenaneo of difhjrential duties in favaour 
“transit of thought and matter by tho telegraph and steam i of domestic products. Although Gcnoral (TiiAirr i.s totally 
“Inive changed everything, 1 rather believe that the Giu.at i ignorant of tho principles of commerce, he sljows in his 
“ Makf.k i.s preparing tho world to become oim nation, .-peak- ‘ advocacy of a narrow ami obsoklo p<>licy entire fidelity to 
“iiig one language, a consiirnmalion which will rdidcr armies ! his party. In the licpublican declaratiou of primaplo* at 
•“mid navies unnocow;ary, and I will encourage and support : rhiJmJolphia it was th.ought expedient to inehido a deda- 



jjpj>arontIy , _ 

of national aggrandizement. The Gukat Makku lias often i tjujieral Giiant bhould fail to ae^tho incompaubility of hia 
before been invoked for tho sanction of ambition ami Ia\vIo.s.s ' coiuniennal theories wkh hi» |)oliticai propliocitvs. When tho 
cuf'idity; but oven the comjucrora who have aimed at ; whole world has, under American supremacy, become one 
vinbersal oinpiro liiivo never before aiinotmt.ftd their inteu- nation, s[)caking one language, not only annios £md navies, 
tion of siinulutuoously Ofttal.'lisliing a inii\^r5:il language. It but cusfoin-bous<'«, will disappear; yet it will he a« ruinous 
Boema that the American l.'nion irt to embnnrf* tlunvnrld, and ih.'il . tin* .a lYnnsylvaiiian iroumaster to compete wifii his fellow- 
mankind is heresifter l.u speak only tho 'J'nuisatJantic dialect of ■ citizens in Stnlfordshire and South Wales iw to encounter iho 
hiiiglish. Tlie accoinplialmicnt oi‘ so niarvdloua a rovolutioii j rivalry of tho Siime niiinulucturers while they are still de- 
W(jn!d concern Franco and Germany ami Italy more tlian 1‘hig- , graded subjects of a benighted Monarchy. Isis scarcely to 
land, which,. -IS one of tho humblest dopendoncicH of tho grc'itTto- I be su)>poscd that llm outlying Europcuu proviticMiS of tho 
publi*-, williisippily lioablotoiuidiivUindaiid iinporfcctiytosp<;;ik universal Uo]nibUc will bo excluded from 4r<*c intercourae 
the «loininanl hingungo <»f Duiikinn. if blaster of this ki ml, j with their im lropolis of Now York. On the whoio) tho 
uUoTcd on ii wdcinu occasion by tho chief of a great nation, Message displays neither dignity nor statesmanlike wisdom; 
seoms rather iindigniluid than inischiovuas, the PHKSiDKN'rs.j but, a.*! an exaggoTated reproduction »»f popular prejudices and 
boiubiifttic oxpres,sioiis have one pi acticiil applicnl wHi, inasmuch j cuiuiiuinpIaccH, io i» not iinprobublc that it may command 
iv\ they bode ill u> the coluuial empire of Sjuiiii. For some | approval in the L'nitcd Statts. 

inoiithri past thn Auioricaii »SK(‘i:KTAii\ of Staik has by his me- j . 

nncing (lespjttclics to tho Spanish (iovc-riniicnt thrown inipedi- 
nicnt.s in tho way of m-gro oimmcipj;ti<iii, and prepared tho way 
for .irnicd inicrloronco in Cub.a. 'riiore is no ivasiai to believe 
that iho i 4 rg(‘nc'y of liii representations h;j« been relaxed 


of the United imitates Avas S4» fjagci toivcognizo. It is incTcdiblo 
tliiic the PnKSlDKNf bhonM at t.hhs inomcntnicditjiteunycn- 
cronciiinoric on .Mexico, or on the Doiiiinioii of Gan a da; and 
thcTOliiro it may bo iidorrcd that bis gniiuiious apology ha* 
iinnvxation is iiitonilo<l to prepare iho way Ibv aggr4'!isiou in 
Cuba. Itrcinaiiis to be .’^Cf-n whotlier either Congress or tho 
people of the Gnitcd l>l;itcs will support tho I*!:K.sini:NT’s j 
policy. Tho unsatisfactory social and political condition ; 
of I uba lias lately bcuii lucidly ex[ilained by oiio of iho ’ 
ttblesit GorreH]>omlcnhs of tho Timcif ^ ami although General 
Gi:.\nt fails to iimlcrsUmd hoW' Statea can be weakened 
by e-Xt' ii.sion, tho dcgtaicracy (»f the Gi-eole population | 
may well convey ii AViiinin'i to tho wowid-bo ,suceeeHOr.s of | 


f 


THE lIlISTf i:.MVEK&iTY DEE.VTR. 

rilHM Irish University Hill haa come in for an uuusuid 
- . , . T , 11,/, X .share of the ill-lortunc which befalls measures vvliich strive 

Binev the imadarnatiou ol the l^q)ubJlc whndi the bt'lwoen two extremes. Its .advoi\:.iric3 on each, 

sid<} ha\ 0 their whole heart in tlic matter. The Ultramon- 
tan^s hate all education which is not (j.XidusivcIy Dwiioinina- 
tional. 'file Secularists hate ail education Avliich is not 
exclusively undenominational. Eut tlicy arc content for the 
nionieiit to Jay by their hosiility to one ujaotlicr in order to 
make cuinmoii cause .against a Govcniniciit Avhich supports a 
form of eiluoaiion fr(»m which neither Denominatioualista nor 
ScculaiisU pihall be shut out. The Uoman Caiiiolic bisliopa and 
Air. FAWciar are impracticablo and oousisteiit. Thuae Con- 
sci’A.itives wlio arc for the tiuie in aliuuico with them arc ini- 
]>racticablc without* being consistent. The Ihiman Catholic 
bishops are DonoininatioiialisU alike in England and in Ireland; 

^ . 11 AViiMiin'i to ttio woiiia-i»(j i Mr. Fawchit is a Secularist alike in England and in Ireland. It 

Spain. Jf the descciidaiit.s of Spanijirds ])ocoino feeble and , rcaeivc*! for some of tho ConH(;rvatives to discover 

cfti te in the cliiiuitc of Cuba, there is mi reason to sup- . that the distance between Dcuominatlunolisin and Secularism is 
pose that .settlers oi Northern blood would bo more fortu - : exactly measured by the diatauco between Holyhead and Kinga- 
Bfito in tlioir posterity. ihe^ Spaniards from tho old . town. Their speeches on the English Etluwtion Act might ediiy 

country must, lu tho event ot au .^cricau coutest, bo , tho Pori:; their Bpaeches on tbo Irish University UiU must eharu» 

cxtcnntnnb'd or oxi>eUed fwim tho islaml; suul a nulUuu ^ j^jy Dixdx. The inappropriatcncss of Mr. Boukee’s ament]- 
and a hall ol bi»am»h crcolcs aud <j 1 harbargua negroes ; 

would not be au eligible botiy ol cilizons. It would bo ealer ; Tcforcnco to it in the debate. Mr. GtAnsTOSE showed 

to try tho lir-st oxpcriincnt on the worihloss carcase of San ■ anticipation the inipossibility of naming the Council until 
Domingo, which, uotwitbstanding hi.s prolustatioufi, tho Puesi- ■ sQm^ certainty should liavc been attained as to tlic ultimate 
i>p'T htis probably taken steps to acquire tliroiigU tho agency j character of tho Bill. .^Vny number of dilicreiit opinions may bo 
of tho Sarnaiia Company. W hen the iSpunish part ol tho j which parts of tho Bill are r>rinciple 3 by which tlie 

island has boon aeiz<iJ or bought, it will be necessary aiao to I Government ought to stimd or fall, ami which arc details that 
eubduotlieaavageBof Uayti; aud before Uie whole territory . they iimy allow to bo altered in CommiUvo. At proBont 
incorporated into tho American Jlepublic, the acquieiUon • tlfero i» not one of these opinione tho holder of which cau fool 

' any assurance th.^t it is tho opinion of the Cabinet. The omi- 
neat persons to whom tho Govarnmont might apply Avould 
hardly care to undertake in advance to muiuige ihc niloirs of 
a University concerning the character and co)ii|.H)3ition of 
which nothing can be certainly known. Tiio doubls expressed 
by Mr. Bourxk os to the conmderattons by which the Priwg 
M nusTER will be guided in iitiing up the list of names may be 
perfectly well founded. But, if so, they called for a much stronger 
motion than that with which he concluded liis .sjiuech. If the 
Government cannot be trusted to propose the persons who are to 
form the University Council in ihe first iniAance, they can l^dly 
be trusted to constitute the University which the CouiiciJ is to 
control. Even the supporters of the umendment virtually 


of Cuba will perhaps not be generally thought desirable. 

Of the President’s domestic policy foreigners are disin- 
terested spectators and critics. It is evident from his enumera- 
tion of desirable measures th.*it ho has letirnod nothing of 
political economy from experience in affairs ; but nearly 
all his projects iwe absolutely subject to tho decision of Con- 
^ss. It will hcrordber appear whether American philau- 
throj^ 2s prepared to offer to the Indians the altomative of 
“ civiiisatibn under the benign influence of education, or of 
“ irvar to oxtenmnation.” It is wrong, in aborigines or others 
to reject the benign mfiucnces of education : but it seeraa a 
strong measure to extermhiato them by arms if they refuse to 
learn their lessons. In a genorasibn or^two tho will 
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ackndvMged this hy dccloriiig tlut oo lioi of imibw t)>«t 

could bo constructed would remove their objections to the Bill. 

Tho arguments used by the Roman Catholic members are 
merely amplifications of the resolutions adopted by the Irish 
Bisliopa on Friday week. They consist, in substance, of the 
complaint that Mr. Gladstone has recognized tho Roman 
Catholic grievance without providing for it any adequate 
remedy. With a slight change of phrase this pica would be 
true. Tho Bill does recognize that tlic Irish Roman Catholics 
have a grievance, and H docs not furnish what tho Bishops con- 
sider an adequate roiuudy. But the grievance admitted by tlio 
Government is not the grievance under which tlio Bishops 
allege the IriA Roman Catliolics to be suiFering, and from 
this it naturally follows that tho remedy provided by the 
Government is not tlie remedy demanded by the Bishops. 
The Bishops uow complain that the Roman Catholic College in 
Dublin is not to bo endowed. Perhaps utter the review of tho 
large endowments of Trinity College into which Mr. Gladstone 
was necessarily led in expounding the financial aide of his 
mcasivre, tho Bishops are more inclined than ibrmcrly to think 
iavouiably of concurrent endowment. But if concurrent endow- 
ment ever had a chance of being adopted by Parliament, tliat 
chance has gone by. It would he as easy to make Roman (Jatljo- 
liclsm tho ostablislicd religion of Ireland, and to give Cardinal 
Cullen a scat in tho House of Lords, as to endow either a 
Catholic University or a Cutluilic College out of public money. 
It is to be observed, however, that though the Bishops denounce 
the injustice of giving largo University endowments to Protes- 
tant Episcojialiuus, Presbyterians, and {Secularists, wliilo none 
at all are given to Roman C^iUiolios, tliey do not say 
that tliey will have nothing to do witli tho Bill unless this in- 
justico be removed* They say that, as the legal owners of the 
Catholic University, they will not consent to its atliliation 
to the new University unless tho proposed scheme bo 
largely modilicd. But ut the same time they pointedly 
refrain from committing themselves to the necessity of 
any j)aiticular modification. If the Bill salislies tho conscien- 
tious scruples ol tho Roman Catliolic {weiits of Ireland, it will 
probably bo found in tho long run to satisfy t he Bisliops. 
That the Bill ought to satisfy the conscientious i^cruplus of the 
Catholic parents of Ireland there con bo no question. It gives 
tlicm the power of sending their sons to a college belonging to 
thoir own Church witliout, us at pre.scut, having to forego the 
benc^ts of University training ;uid degrees. Thu untagouisiu 
which has hitherto c>u.sted in tlicir minds between the s]ui'lluai 
and tho intollectuaJ interests of tlieir children will ilius be laid 
to sleep* From the moment the Roman Catholic student matri- 
culates at tho University, it will rest witli hinibeif whether 
he shall participate fully in its cndowincnta. lie can obtain a 
bursary on entrance, he may BU])plcmeiit this by an exhibition, 
and when be has taken his degree he may replace his exhibi- 
tion by a fellowship. Where is there any tiling in this process 
that can be injurious to the faith of any Catholic student 7 
It is true that if ho is sent to a Catholic college ho will not 
find those collegiate endowments open to him wdiich ho 
would have found at Trinity College or at the Queen’s Col- 
leges. But, in comparison with tlio other, this is a very small 
grievance indeed. It is a gricvanco which touches uoUiing 
but the pocket, and as such it is one which it is useless to 
raisOi except so fur as the ]>uclvet is likely to benefit by tho 
discussion. It can hardly escnite intelligent Irish Roman 
Catholics that the only chance which they have of throwing 
out the Bill is by acting in concert with the Secularists and 
the Conservatives. Have they asked thcm.>)clves to what u^c 
they propose to put their victory if Uiey succeed in gaining it 
by this means 7 Their allies are opposed to tlio afliiiation of 
Denominational Colleges on any terms; there is nothing, 
therefore, to be hoped from a new Ministry, whether Conser- 
vative or Radical. They cannot imagine that the Government 
will at tlio eleventh hour introduce into tlie Bill u clause 
endowing the Catholic College, since it is clear that any such 
attempt would send the bulk of tho Liberal party into the 
Opposition lobby. All, therefore, that they can propose to 
themselves is to keep the controversy open, without the 
slightest chance of its being ever settled in a manner more 
to their mind. 

Mr. UoasMAN has ascertained, since the 15 th of February, 
that tho whole end and purpose of the Bill was to satisfy the 
Irish Bishops, and iliat as soon as Mr. Gladstone discovered 
that his measure was in this respect a failure he ought at once 
to have withdrawn it. In tho matter of deterence to Bishop 
Mr. Horsman is a late convert, and, as converts will, he greauy 
overacts his part. If the Government had come forward in 
the first inetanoe with an intimation that they had framed iheir 


Bill with aoareAil attention to tho re<|utromottto of the Roman 

Catholic hierarchy, and that if it should prove insufficient for 
this purpose it would bo immediatdy withdrawn, they would 
very properly have boon sent about their basinesB. No member 
of the Cabinet haa ever said that the Roman Catholic Bidiof^ '^ 
as such, have a grievance in the matter of University educa- 
tion; what has been said is that Roman Catholic parents 
liavo a grievance. Mr.ilIoasMAN denies tho truth of this latter 
Btatoinent, and from that point of view his vote against the 
Bill is perfectly justified. But ho would have been equally 
bound to voto against any Bill tlmt the Government 
could have brought forward. Legislation resting on a false- 
hood must always be mischievoui^ and Mr. Horsman moun- 
tains that tho statement tliat the Irish University system is not 
in all respects what tiio Roman Catholic laity wisli it to be is 
an absolute llilsoliood. In tho debates on tho Irish Church 
Bill and the Irish liatui Bill the Government were somotimos 
told that the only class in Ireland who had to be satisfied . 
were tho Fenians, and that, as the measure under discussion 
would do nothing towards contenting them, it would be 
utterly useless. Tho answer of the Liberal party used to be, 
that tlicro was a great deal of discontent in Ireland which was 
not Fenian, but which furnished excellent material for Fenians 
to work upon, ami that with Uiis material out of the way tho 
n al weakness of their position would bo apparent. A simi- 
lar reply may be undo to Mr. Horsaian’s urgmnoiit that tho 
Itoman Catholic bishops are the only persons whom you liavo 
to siitisfy, and hinco it isclc^tr from their^own resolutions 
that this Bill will not satisfy them, there is no use in going on 
with it. . Tlio supporters of the Bill believe that the 
absence of lacilitics fur obtaining a lJuivorsity education and 
a University degree while resident in a College belonging to 
tlicir own Church is a genuine cause of dissatisfaction to tho 
Msh Roman Calliulic laity, and that, if this is removed, one 
main source of the exaggerated iniluence which the Irish 
Bishops possess in educational uiattors will bo dried up. 

Mr. Lowe’s announcement that tho “ gagging clauses'’ are 
not of tho essence of the Bill was receiveil with ironical cheers. 
Tho I >ppi)sltion aid so inucli in love witli the xncanlng tliey 
have chosen to put on these clauses, that they rciuse to 
believe that they could ever )wive been meant to bear any 
other. It may be doubted, however, whether oven Mr. 
F.\Wi:Krr will maintain on luriher reflection tliat ho would 
not retain his profossorsliip lor another hour unless he 
%vero allowed to give wilful otlcnco to tho religious cou- 
victions of his pupils. The trulli is, that tho restrictions 
involved in this clause and in the clause relating to examina- 
tions arc tiicitly imposed in every Univerpitry which has 
Htudonts of diflerent creeds. There is no reason to suppose 
that the Council of the proposed Univenuty will specially 
need to bo reminded of them; but the Government natu- 
rally considered it of some importance, when dealing with 
suspicious and watchful adverrarles — and for some time to 
come the Irish Bishops will be such — ^to give tliem no excuse 
for s:iylng that the Uoiiian Catholic religion is insulted in the 
University Icctiirc-rooms, or that a belief in it weights a can- 
didate untairly in University examinations. 


PROGRESS OF DISORDER IN SPAIN. 

T he late King of Spain haa by his abdication amply 
avenged himself for the fickleness and the insolence 
which had rendered his task intolerable. His retreat was 
consistent with personal prudence, if not with generosity or 
with heroism ; but he may |>orliaps feel some compunction 
when he rcilects that ho is himself tho only gainer by tlie 
change. I'ho Republic which was proclaimed in sonorous 
phrases is regarded by its enemies imd its most active friends 
as the equivaie^it of anarchy ; and it would almost seem that 
Hpmish society is in rapid process of dissolution. Even 
Castelau must begin to doubt whether the world can bo 
governed by florid rhetoric. In concert with tho other 
leaders of Ins party ho had the courage to take possession of 
tho GovGrniiif'Ut at a moment when otlier parties were 
paralysed and helpless; and in tho usual revolutionoxy fasMon 
they assumed tliat all diificulties were overcome because the 
nominal change from a Monarchy to a Republic bad been 
etiected witliout civil war* With the tolerance and good 
humour of a successful faction in tho moment of triurn^ the 
Republicans divided office with the Progressists, and they 
would have been willing for the present to oontmuo the coali- 
tion; but tho harmony which results from stupor only 
lasts for a day or two, and before a week had elapaea, 
tho so-called Radicals were dismissed from office on the 
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The Kcpubliofin Govmi- 

that it rotdinii tlio nhow 


demand of the rabble^ of Madrid. 

ment which romaiuii ia comkiiouA 

of power subject to the pleasure of the mob. At the present 
time Bupreme authority has been ostensibly vested in the 
^tes ; but the majority which at first submitted to the Ko- 
pQtiiican usurpation begins to recover courngOi and a coU 
lision with the Government is imminent. Fioukras and h^ 
<M> 11 eagttoa had resolved on the suspension of Uie sittings of 
the Assembly, and on the immediate convocation of a Con-» 
stituent Cortes, three years alter tiio date of the last Consti*- 
tution. The members of the majority have resolved to reject 
the measure, and it remains to be seen whether the Ministers 
will, after going through tlio form of resignation, practically 
submit to a defeat. A Eopublic controlled by the pro« 
leased oncmios of tlio Itcpnblican system has been found 
temporarily possible in France, because supreme power is 
really vestira in aPnKsiDENT who commands general confidence. 

In Spain there is no Thiers, nor is tho three weeks’ old 
Itepublic theoretically provisional. It is difficult to under- 
atnnd how the Progressist majority of tho Cortes can 
administer a Republic ; and, on the other hand, a liopubllcan 
Government will refuse to obey the majority. It seems in- 
evitable tliat tho contest should ultimately bo decided either 
by the soldiery or by tho mob. Without a leader, and without 
an armed force at its disposal, the Cortes and its President will 
he powerless. Of the composition or of the tendencies of a now 
Cortes it is impossible to form any confi<]giit anticipation. 
Within a year universal sufFrugc has given one majority to 
Saoasta and tho Conservatives, and another to Zourilla and 
the Progressists. It is possible that, under the administration 
of Fioueras and Castelau, the Gonstitucncies may prove to 
have become suddenly Itepubliuan ; but the iurihcr doubt 
will remain which of tho two Itepubllcs will be preferred. 

Tlio eventual substitution of military despotism for anarchy 
<5001118 likely to be delayed in Spain by tho dissolution of 
the army. Tho Kepublicans, when they were in oppo- 
eition, denounced the conscription and all compulsory 
military service; and it now appeal s that they liuvo 
succeeded in rendering tho rank and file of the army 
thoroughly disafiected. An additional impulse to tho 
mischievous spirit was given by tlio perverse policy of 
ZoisuiLLA and his Minister of War in their appointment of 
(Jenerai iliDAi.r.o iu a comman<l. iliPAUJo had earned 
hin laiik by fostering a conspiracy of ]ion-coinmi:?aioned 
otlicers against tlieir superiors ; and his promotion was not 
unreasonably regarded by tho olHcers of the ./Vrtillery ns 
an insult. On tlicir resignation of their commissions, the 
non-comiiiissjoncd oificors wero np{K)inted to tho vacancies; 
and tlio same class in tho i^ino are now demaudiug 
similar advancement. Tho officers of tho army might 
be trusted to support the cause of order under the 
Republic, or under some other Government ; but they now 
find themselves exposed to the menacing insubordination 
of their men, and desertion Is l»GCojning general. Like 
Uie Isruolitos of old, the Spaniards seem to assumo that when 
there is no King in the land every man may do that which is 
right in his own eyes. The (k»vommeiit has done its best to 
promote disafiection in the army by ostentatiously distributing 
weapons among the dangerous chissos of the community in tlio 
hope of providing the Republic with the means of delence 
against military conspiracies. The shopkeepers and other 
respectable inhabitants of Madrid aro on their part arming and 
organizing themselves for the defence of their property against 
popular violence and spoliation. In several of tlie large towns 
und in some rural districts tho rabble are denouncing the very 
•existence of property ; and many of the families which are 
tbroatonod with plunder have already emigrated. Marshal 
Sekraxo, though he is said to have offered his services to 
the Government, has thought it prudent to place his family 
in safety beyond the frontier. Any domestic inconveuicuce 
which he may suffer will liavo been amply deserved by tlie 
aifront to King Amadeo which was thought to have been the 
iminediate cause of his abdication. Marshal ISerrano is not 
known to have professed himself a Republican ; but he can 
hardly contemplate tlio immediate re-establislimcnt of royalty. 

I^on Alfonso rested their hopes on the army, 
wh^ 18 thoroughly disorganized ; and though they may 
perhaps have many supporters throughout Spain, tho mode- 
port of the population will exerciso little influence on 
affttirs. 

/ The Corli^ ar« profiting with commendable activity by 
tbe duorganuation of the unfbrtonate Republic. Although 

concealed by tho official preeTof 
^nd, and probably euggeisted by the Legitimiat loumale 
«f ^aru, there aeema to be no doubt that die range of flieir 


operations hae boon largely extended, ^eir re{>orted victory 


afe Irim ia controdictoJ, aciil it tt^euia tlmt t.huy liavo fi<»i yai. 


besiegcRl Pampeluna; but they h.'ivo active partisans in Barce- 
lona itself. A sentimental proclamation of the Republican 
Commandcr-in-Chief will probably have raised their hopes of 
success ; and they can have little to fear from soldiers of the 
regular army who insist on being accompanied or escorted 
by Republican volunteers. It is probable that reapccuiblo 
Spaniards who luivo not tho smallest sympathy with the 
Carlist cause may prel'er any Pretender to tho supremacy 
of bloodthirsty Communists, Tlicre can be little doubt that 
the Northern pfjnsants an<l shepherds, who form the CaTlist 
army, are the maiiliost race in Spain, if not tho moat en- 
lightened.^ They are for the present able to defend their own auil 
against the dcmomlizcd troops of ihe Republic; but it appears 
hardly poHsiblo that they should march as conquerors into 
districts where they wouhl be foreigners. If the Federal 
Republic succeeds in splitting up tlio 8[>ainsh territiiiry into 
petty Statr^s, there seems to bo no reason why a Legiti- 
mist Monarchy should not establisli itself in tho North ; 
but a disruption which would be inconsistent with all the 
tendencies of modern civilization is not likely to bo lasting. 
The Duke of Madiiid who calls himsrlf ('haules VII. 
might probably succeed in ascending tho throne of his 
ancestors, if he possessed tho qualities of a soldic^r or a states- 
man ; hut ho has taken no j)ari in the contest which has been 
long sustainod in his name, and tlie proclaiimtions which hu 
has from time to time published show that he or his advisers 
ill ink it practicable to re-establish the orthodox despotism of 
the sixteenth century. 

The most serious danger which threatens the Republic i.s 
not from its enemies, but from its zealous partiaans. A handful 
of dechiniatory theorists may have airivcd at a disiuterested 
conviction that pure democracy, relieved from the incum- 
brance of a Court, will tend to purity of government ; but 
the fighting meu and tho most active section of the party 
dcHirc, under cover of the Republic, Ui overthrow all c.xisting 
institutions. Tho armed volunteers of liberty will never fight 
for the rnaiutonanco of order, and they will find it pleasanter 
to intimidato their wealthier neighbours than to expose them- 
selves to the hardships of a cunqiaign against the Ciurlistit. 
Eventually the better classes will rally uguinst oppression, and 
they will give power to some vigorous soldier who may have 
diowu liiiJisclf ablo to protect them. Even if tlie existing 
standing army disappears, aiiarchy will lead to fighting, and 
by a process of natural selection the troops which arc most 
ellicieiilly disciplined will ultimately prevail. At the i>cgmmng 
of the Frcncli itcvoluiion many rogimeiits rose agsuiisl their 
oificors, and during the Reign of Terror no regular troops w*cr>5 
employed iu the suppression of internal disturbances, but at 
last tho whole country found iL<eJr at tho mercy of a 
victorious conimaudcr. Even the siiilors of tho Spanisli navy 
are bisginning to mutiny iu iTnitatiun of the army ; and ibr tho 
present the country seems exposed to the risk of being left 
without defence. Thero is fortunately no danger of foreign 
interference, but the’ domestic ])rospect is one of uumitigated 
gloom. The course of revoluiioii is almost always downhill. 
Thu days of Isabella II., notwithsUindiug tbe corrupt and 
discreditable character of tho Court, must now bo remem- 
bered with regret us an irrecoverable golden ago. The revo- 
lution which wuH undertaken by I'r.m, Serrano, and Topetf. 
proves to have been a blimdur, though its consequences: were 
not immediately visible. The elaborately duinocratic Consti- 
tution of 1869 has not produced the sinalioat beneficial result, 
and it ia now about to bo superseded by some newer experi- 
ment. It would luivo been well to retain Quocn Isabella, 
and afk:Grw''ard3 to make the most of King Amadeo. A year 
hence a vain regret may bo felt for the discontinuance of 
Ca.stel Alt’s cloqucnc discoure^s. With an irnpovorishal 
Treasury and a mutinous army, tlie Republican Ministers 
will find tliemsel VOS unable to conduct public business; and 
dieir places wiii probably bo taken in the first instance by 
unscrupulous clennigogucs. 


M. TTIIERS AND THE REPUBLTO. 

I FM. TiiiERshad arranged matters with the express view’ of 
ehowitig how iudispcnsable it is that he sliould not bo 
shut out from tno tribune, they could not have fulleii out 
better for his pu^se. The debate on tho Report of the tXun- 
mittee began on Thursday week, niid by tho following Tuesday 
he had been challenged to explain liis position by ibur out of 
six eections of the Assembly • Tho Extreme Right and tho 
Extreme Left knew how they \vero going to vote, but tlic 
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modornte men ol* both parties and the two Centres were in a 
state of utter con Aiaiou, The Eight Centre ]i»id had tiruo to 
get over (he failure of tho attempt to form a united 
monarchical J^arty, and wore couso<juently racked by doiihts 
whether they had not yielded too mueli to M. Tiiifr-s. M. 
Dlt.M'Kk’s Npoceh on Saturday made every tiling straight with 
this section of tlic Ohauiher, but it did so at tho cost of 
alienating tho Left Centr*?. M. Ditfaurf. brought the 
Bordeaux Compact K'tck to life, mid tho Rord-aiis- Compnet. 
was mulov«t«>f>d to havo hecu ropudiatod by the PitCbiDLNi* 
in bin jU iIjo Uf^imuiig ul tliv itS 

resurrection was ficcepted as involviiiG^ a vecautation of 
M. Thiers\s declarations in fax our of a Ucpublio. It is true 
that M. PuFAvrui: rciiiindrid tlie lliglii tluit, whether they 
liked the fjict or not, they were liviiu; under a Ivopublic ; 
that its clligy was st-iinped on their money ; that tins laws 
which they obeyed wore promulgated iu its name; that it luul 
boon os its agents that tlio Government had treated with all 
the Powers of the world. But he treatetl the question whether 
the provwonal Uvpuhlio should be by an o.stal)lUhed 

Bepublic or by a Monarchy as still ojien, and in this 
respect there was suOlciont apparent contrast between his 
language and the language of the Message to confirm the fears 
of tho Left Centre*. On |S‘it.urd.iy there was no time for their 
uneasiness lo come to a head. The Assombly divided the 
same ailernoon, and <h-.cided by 472 votes against 199 to go 
into CV)inmitteo upon tho Jiepnrt. Between Satunlay and 
Tuesday, however, M. EiL'Afiu and liis Iricndb tjeem to have 
deterniinod tliat tliey could not continue to vote with the 
(lovernmont iinlcbs M. Tiiiefis would clear up the uncertainty 
in which they had biitai icfl by M. l)Li'AUi;f. There was no room 
for a simple repetition of the tactics which were sti succf.'Hsful 
on the oGGH&ioii of M. Dlval’jil's former spocoh. If M. Tiiikrs 
merely delivered his Message over again, as lie did before tho 
Committee of Thirty, Uio gain of tho Left Centro xvould at 
once bo counterbalanced by the defection of the Right Centre. 
M. Thiers’s object was to keep both in good luimour, and when 
he left tho tribune he had achieved what look^'d like nii ini- 
possibility when ho entered it. Llis speech was a mastcrpicco 
of Parliamentary skill, lie began by tniiking M. lli FAtUE’s 
words his own. Tlie Kflpku of tho Seal^ uad e.vprc.sscil 
tho true sentiments of the (Tovernment. lint tho jiros-sing 
questions xvhich luid been addrcsscil to him made it nocK/ssary 
to add something to what M. Di'Kauri: had .said, it was 
quite true that tho Bordeaux (Jompact xvas ^tili in force. 
That Compact found the Republic in being, and it iinpo.^ed 
upon ail parlies the duty oi iiiainUinir.g it. It plcilgcil the 
Rxocuiivc to c<>'irii\e at no monarchical conspiracies, it 
pledged the Eight not to abandon ihcir pri-iiTcncc for 
monarchical guvcruinent, but lo Iiold tliat preference in 
suspense so long us the (kunpaet lasts It pledged 
the Left not to iruit tho establishment of tlio Republic as 
something that might or might not come to pai'is, but simply 
to postpone the proclaniai ion of it out of dclcrcnce for ihc 
conscientious opinions of those of llieir fellow -('ountry men 
who still prefer Monarchy. Tho ingenuity ol' this rcasuuing 
is really Avondorful. The Loft are conciliated by tho fi ankcet 
admission that it was a Republic that was entrusted to M. 
Tuhiksi's keeping nt Bordoanx, and that it is a Republic dial 
he will have to restore intact to the country. Yet tho 
Right cannot quarrel with this xvay of describing tho facta, 
because it is admitted that they are free to accept or reject 
the Republic licrcaflor, and they have never claimed for 
themselves the right of attempting to overthrow it now. 
What did the Burdenux Compact meiui, M. Tiiinics says in 
oflect, if it did not jueaii what 1 have (old \ou 1 It did not 
purport to maintain an iutFjrrcgnum or period of absolute 
equilibrium between all forms of Government, for the 
Provisional Government voted by tlio Assembly at the same 
time that the Bordeaux Compact was entered intoxvas chriMten<;d 
the Republic. It certninly diil not fix any date lor a roiiini 
to Monarchy, for it was called the truce betxvccn p<artics, and 
tho Republican jmrty would never havo assented to a truce 
which was lo become a Ib-storal ion by mere lapse ofUnn;. All 
it eould hnVo meant, ilicrcforc, xv.as the niaintenanco of the 
Republic in the Ibnn in whii h it tlicn legally existed. This is 
all that the Right cun ddmund, fur it leaves them unicitcTod 
aa regards tho future, and the very notiun of a truce iniplics 
a certain abnegation of liberty of Pction as regards the 
present. It is nil that the Lull c:m demand, for it Hccuros 
the maintewmeo of the Republic as long ns tho existing 
Assembly is in lioing, and when a dissolution cornea they 
will bo in a position to take care of tlioniBelves. In the 
division which iinmedialely folluwod M. Thu bs’s speech the 
numbers wore almost idontical xvith thono in tho former 


division. But tho oiTect of the speech is not to l)0 measured 
by this fact alone. The tone of the Republican journals 
has become much more moderate sinco its ddivurji and 
tlioro is every chance that the party xviil continue aaherotofbre 
to draw a broad distinction between the majority which sup- 
ports xM. Thiers and M. Thisrs himself. 

Noxv that tho dibit to satisfy botli paitles has been made,, 
and lo all api ' iraiicc made successfully, it may seem strange 
that M. Tuji i .) yhituld ever have had it in his mind not to 
m.ako it. Tho Baris Correspondent of (ho 'Ihurs, however, 
snys positively that nothing but a remonstrance from Rerlrn 
provented tho Piir.sTHKNT from proclaiming the Republic in 
u w'iiy which xvoukl have aiionatod the mass of the Right 
Centre, while scouring him the unlb'd support of tlio Leilt. 
As maltcrs have turned out, he has secured nearly 

th»5 wli(»Io Rif^Lt xvithout alienating tho Left, except in 

name, and xvo naturally wonder why ho sliould have 
thunght the other combination bettor. Two things, how- 
ever, have to bo rcmcinbored. In the first place, tho 
work xvliioh M. Tjiii.i:s had cnit out for him when ho entered 
tliH tribune ou Tuesday was one of extraordinary dHlioulty, 
and whilo still in igiioianco whether it w'ould not prove boyoiid 
his power of performance, ho might reasonably have preferred 
lo take an e.-isicr and loss ambitii>us course. To plcaso all 
jwiiti<*a ib the happiest lot that lan befall :i Minister, but it 
falls to the lot of so few that a man may lie excused for 

not aiming at#it except under tho stress of imperious 

necessity. In tho secc»nd phux*, it is by no means certain 
tliat .M, Tiiifrs would have boon so successful had not 
the motives which determined his policy been known or 
suspccltid. Tho Left cannot feel any real ho.stility to 
a Pkksiokmt who would have cn&t in his lot with them 
had it been compatible with his paramount duty of liberating 
France from the (Tcrman army at the earliest possible moment. 
Tiiey might have distrusted his interpretation of the ikirdeaux 
('ompact if he had mainuiined that Ckimpact of his own free 
clioi<’.c ; but as scK>n as it w.as understood to bo forced upon 
him by eoiusidcTadons of tho highest policy, tho explana- 
tions by which ho deprived it of t«igniticancc were at once 
rncogni/cd merely iTigenious exercises in ca.suistry. Tlio 
Right might have been less willing to put up w'itli a distribu-- 
lion of parts which assigns to thorn a po.8siblo futun*, and to 
their op[)on(*nts an actual present, if they had not known that 
eviii fills coiicoHsioti had been extorted from M. Tiijf.ks against 
hi.s will, and ih.at ilicir power over him depended wholly on the 
ex igeocies of furoign policy. Tim rosu) t of these composite iuAu- 
oiicos will probably be to make M. Thiers once more tho cindiu- 
jiuted ma-ster of tho Assombly. IIow long he will remain so 
must depend in some moa.«siire ou tho nature of Uie Bills which 
he. lam uiah^rtaken to bring forward. 'I'hat these measures 
will Im framed in a bcnse distastefui to tho Republican party 
Is highly improbable. Piven tho Right are beginning to 
acknowledge tliat the present .Assombly cannot be kept in 
being when onco the occupicHl territory is set free; and witli 
a dis.solutiou iu pro.spcct>, M. Tuikus will liave every day less 
ino(.j\e for gaining ihe goodwill of a majority which basso 
.short a, time to live. The cons|jpuction of a iSucond Chamber 
will certainly bo distasteful to the Left ; but, with the cxitniple 
of all Rurope before him, it will ha sliange if M. Thiers docs 
not succeed in making it too powerless to provoke serious 
cumity. 


RAILWAY PROPERTY. 

S ir^CE tho panic of i 366 raihvay property ]ia.<i not been 
exposed to so heavy and so sudden a decline in price a.s 
f^iucc tho beginning of tho present year. The fall is out 
of .all proportion to the reil notion in tho intrinsic A^alue of 
rnilway .stocks, and those who have not been obliged to sell 
will probidily i?r*0Ti recover the greater part of their nominal 
los? ; Imt scarcely any department of industry has been so 
seriunsly ailccled by tho liigli price of coal and by tlio general 
rise of wages. On some railw'ays the additional cost of Aiol 
for locomoiivo power baa absorbed tlio whole of the dividend,, 
and in almost every instance it has either reduced the 
dividend or rendered it statlonaiy, notwithstanding a large 
increase of trallic. The London and North-Western Com- 
]iany, with an addition to its gross receipts as coloured with 
tho corresponding half-year of 1 87 1 of 230,0001.1 paid a quarter 
per cent, less dividend, the excess in the cost of locomotive 
fuel having amounted to almost exactly the samb sum. The 
Great Western Company stands almost alone in the gjood 
fortune of paying an improved dividend, in consequence 
perbapB of the adoption during the past year of, the narrow. 
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K je on tlio greater part of its systera. The rtao iti the 
cuBhiro and Yorkdiire dividend is attributed to the 
division of profits which has been arranged with the Lotidcu 
North-Western Comj*any, in anticipation of a Parlia- 
mentary fimalgamation. If the statonicnt is well founded, 
the allied Coinpnay must have suifered in proportion, and 
any one of its slinreholdcrs might cnforco a reopening of the 
aOGOiints by legal proceedings. IVfoderato fiiictuatloiis in ilio 
income of railway sliuroholilura woiiIJ. Hcarcely dosiarvo ^oiioral 

attention, if tlio pros])erity of the carrying trade were not in- 
timately connected with the industrial and ox»mmercial con- 
dition of the country. The railway returns nhow, not that 
tile amount and profit of business are declining, but that ttioir 
expansion hsis been seriously checked. A portion of the 
increase in gross traOIc rotiurns represents the advauco in the 
rates on goods which has been adopted on the prinoi^ial rail- 
ways, and neyerthcleas the percentage of increase is less than in 
1871. In the current half-year the still higher price of coal will 
bear heavily both on the profits and on the traffic of railways, 
but it may bo hoped that tlie other elements of increased ivorking 
expenses have readied their liighest point. An average rise 
during one year of fourteen per cent, in the coat of working 
railways would ho alarming if it were likely to be repeated. 
In the majority of cases the additional expenses have absorbed 
the whole proceeds of the increased traffic^ A continuation 
of the same process would induce the Companies to diminish 
the accommodation which is now for the mubl part libcraily 
supplied. 

The complaint that tlie increase ol‘ railway traffic, or of 
any other kind of busiueas, is checked, affords a curious 
illustration of the confidence which is felt, in the diu*ticity of 
tbc national resources. As the percentage of increase is calcu- 
lated every year on a larger and larger amount, the main- 
tenance of the sumo rate would imply that wealth and 
industry were growing in a geometrical ratio. Tiiere is no 
apparent reason why the dcinands of cououmers alumld in- 
crease year by year, although production is naturally stimu- 
lated by previous prosperity. But for the unexpected rise in 
working expenses, railway dividends for the stcoud half-year 
of 187a would have been the highest ever known ; and share- 
holders would have had no reason to be di&^ati8fiet! if they had 
ufltTv.'urds remained ibr a time stationary. Tite recent fall in 
tlie price of shares proves, so far as it is not tlu^ result ol' irra- 
Cionid panic, tliat tlie market value had included an ostimatud 
rise in future dividends. It will generally be found that the 
ratio of the price of shai'cs to the present return on the 
capital invested varies inversely witii the amount of the 
dividend. Stock on whicli no dividend is paid is ;.^inieiimcs 
worth forty or fifty per cent., while a live per cent, stock is 
scarcely at par. Some capitaliXta on both a large and a small 
scale prefer more or less apoculutivc iiivcstincnts to nominally 
fixed ineoMies which are liable to bo reduced by a fall in the 
value of money. If the railways were purchased by the 
State, only a portion of the present holders of ordinary stock 
would be contenl-cd to accept the Government stocks which 
would bo created for the purpose of tlie undertaking. Writers 
on political economy have often noticed tho ineoiivenienco 
which resulted in former times from tlie want of opportunities 
for investment in public funds. Simiku: embarrassments would 
be caused by a sudden curtaihuent of iacilities for engaging 
in partially speculative undertakings. It is not the business 
of a Legislature to provide capitalists with oinployiiicut for 
their funds ; but in discussing the expediency of vesting the 
property of railways in the State, it might be worth while to 
consider that half the capital which now provides railway 
accommodation might be applied to other purjioses if the 
owners were deprived of all prospect of an increase in the 
value of their property.' 

There is no doubt that, if tho material progress of the 
country continues, tho value of railway property will, with 
occasional variatioiis, on the whole tend to advance. The 
uumtetruptod experience of half a century, and tho more 
rapid improvemwt of the last twenty ^'ears, had until lately 
emted an almost universal impression that commercial 
and industrial pre^peri^ grew by a kind of natural law. The 
great monetary dietwh^ces Which have recurred at intervals 
^ eight or ten yem afEected the distribution of wealth rather 
♦ Uanu&ctures have been occasionally 
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wliicli might not bo immodiatoly remunerative. Almost all 
tho larger (.'-oinpanies paltl in the worst of times a dividend on 
their orditmry stock ; nnd even when the fixed charges were 
not fully covered by the revenue, there was generally but a 
small margin of deficiency. Aa soon us traffic beg.in to increase, 
the ordinary proprietors had reason to appreciate the advantage 
of arningr^mnniH under which they reaped tho entire benefit of 
an income which might have olTordedbut a fnictional divideod 
on tho <*ntIro cvipitul. Tho iitr>uk uf tho Orcal WcMlcrii Ooinpaiiy^ 

which has a large proportion of preference stock, is, even after 
tlie recent decline, worth three times aa nmcli as in 1867. 
liundoii and North-Western stock, with a similar increase ol 
traffic, hks in the aamo time risen about thirty per cseut. The 
causes which at this moment have checked the prosperity of 
railways are more substantial, and may bo more permanent, 
than tho disUirbances whicli formerly indicated administrative 
mismanagement. The wages which have been raised ore not 
likely herealler to be reduced ; nnd the increase of the staff, 
which results from a diminution in tho hours of work, will 
impose a permanent burden on the Companioa. The danger 
which was apprehonderl by the acting Chairman at Uie London 
and North-Western meeting from tho provisions of Mr. Foum- 
cue's Kailway Act is not that the total earnings of railways will 
be affected, but that some Companies may obtain an unjust ad- 
; vantage at the expense of their neighbours. There is no reason 
j to doubt that a common interest will unite the more powerful 
\ Companion against iiiteriop(»rs who may seek to derive undue 
j advantage from tlm provisions of the Bill. Compulsory 
; through rates cuu only apply to traffic which is handed 
i over from one C ompany to another ; and litigious claim - 
I ants will probably find, when they attempt to enforce 
I the rate, that goods arc forwarded in some other 
: direction. Parliament would not bo unwilling to remedy 
! any practical injustice which might arise from a legis- 
•I iativc miscarriage. It would be impolitic as well as in- 
i iquitoua to discourage enterprise by depriving capital invested 
• in railways of its due return ; nor would there be any tempta- 
tion to favour one competitor at the expense of anotner. Not 
a mile of railway in the kingdom has been constructed in ex- 
I»ectation of a conipulsory through mio with a neighbouring 
system ; nor was any such arrangement contemplated in the 
Act of 1853, wdiM-h is to bo rendert^d cffectivo by tlie institu- 
( tion of the now tribunal. 

At nearly every railway meeting during the present year 
directors and shareholders have protested against the passenger 
tax, and more especially pgainst the discontinuance of the 
partial exemption which was allowed in respect of Parliamentary 
trains. Under tho existing law a Company is not liable 
. to the tax on third-class passengers conveyed by a train which 
! stu|w at every station. Within the last year the Companies have 
' all, following tlio example of the Midland Ctmipany, attached 
third-class curringoa to all their trains. A needy ^xissenger 
can now travel from Edinburgh or Glasgow to London in ten 
or eleven hours, instead of wasting inoro than twice the timo 
on the road. Unfortunately tho inland Revenue authorities 
have discovered that the improved accommodation de- 
I privos the Companies of the exeiiiption from duty, and tbua 
fur the CiiANChLLur. of tho Exculuueu has not pledged him- 
sidf to remove the ihigraut anomaly. Ingenious olUcud persona 
argue that the exemption was conceded on tho assumpticn 
that third-class traffic would bo unprofitable; and they 
plausibly conjecture that the recent liberality of the Companies 
is not exclusively prompted by pure benevolence. S$ound 
policy would suggest that taxation bhould not bo so adjusted 
as to discourage even au interested promotion of the public con- 
venience. Tho whole of tlie passoiiger-lax is an anomaly, in- 
asmuch as no corre5|>ouding tax is now imposed on any other 
kind of locoinotioi* ; and Mr. Lainu will bo fully justified in 
bringing, in accordance with his notice, the whole question 
before the House of Commons. Mr. Low'G is unluckily at all 
times indisposed to port with any item of revenue ; ami when 
he proposed two or three years ago to abolish the passenger- 
tax, he substituted a still more obnoxious burden on railways. 
He may perhaps feel a doubt whethew^ie remission of the tax 
would lead to a reduction of fares at a time when Companies 
require additional funds to meet their working expenses. He 
may defend his possible obstinacy by referring to the fact that 
postmasters have not taken a penny off their charges sincM the 
aboUtion of the special duty on post-horses and carriages. 
Financiers seldom cultivate a passion for symmetry, except 
when the bed of Pfiocausrxa requires to be lengthened and 
not to be shortened. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF ElJlIOPFaN GOVERNMENT. 

A S the Madrid psipora would say, “ Tranquillity reigns 
ill Europe ; and it is true tluit Europe^ gc^uorally is rather 
bettor off than Spain in this rcspccti and that the reign of 
tran(p)iliity north of the Pyrenees means something rather 
bettor than a panic-stricken Government, disordered provinces, 
and interrupted coinmuTiicaiions. Tot the tranquillity reign- 
ing in Euroi)e is so far like that reigning in Spain that in 
most parts ol' Europe it is a truncpiillity under the surface of 
'wbicli many causes of anxiety exist. Thero is scarcely any 
portion of Europe in which those charged with the conduct of 
ulTairs do not foci tluit they have a lieavy burden laid on 
them. Hope may largely prevail over apprehension, as it 
certainly does in England and Germany or Uu^sin, niKl as it 
may perha|)B be said to do even in Franco and Ittily. Still 
every European State has its diiticultios and dangers, 
and it is sti'ango how very much the aspect of the 
dilHcultios and dangers is every whero the same, 
need not go into remote causes of anxiety, or into 
dangers lying much below the surfuce ; for, alUiough rciuote 
and hidden sources of danger, such sis the sipparent 
divergence of the interests of cajdlsil and lalKuir, or the bresik- 
up of old iiiitlis, or t))e tou rapid act^uiaitioii of power by 
persons unfit to use it, ai'e really of very great iinportuncc, yet 
practical statesmen arc necessarily content to think of and 
attend to tho dangers which actually press on them, and to 
provido as well as they can for each day as it passes without 
being very anxious about tho future. Tho patent and super- 
ficial dangers of European Governments, whicli are every wliere 
more or less present, arc the danger of debt, ilu: danger of 
religious difference, and tho dangiir of disinUgration. Wo 
xfiay use these tlirco dangers as a test or standard of the posi- 
tion of each nation in turn, and ask how severely they 
are pressing, and how far one or two, or all three of 
them, are making themselves felt. In unhappy Spain ail 
throe arc presenting tliomselvos at tho same time with alarm- 
ing force. Spain lias no money— owing much, and having 
DO available resources ; it is torn with a civil war based on 
religious differences ; and it is being propelled in tho direction 
of a Federal Republic. England has no cause of anxiety 
whatever wiUi regard to money ; it lias a gigantic debt, but it 
is a debt which docs not press at all in tho sense in which the 
debts of struggling ^'ontincntal nations press on thorn. Ger- 
many again is free from all pecuniary trouble, but then 
both Germany anrl England have the danger^ of religious 
differences and tho danger of disintegration. They aro 
dangers, in our own country, sliowing themselves in Uie 
mildest possible form, but witlx a Ministry trembling in tho 
b«ahincc on a University Hill designed to comproiniso religious 
differences, and with a movement for Irish Homo Rule which, 
if it does no further harm, may cause considerable dis- 
turbance in tho machinery of party government, wo 
cannot say that we are quite easy on tho six>ro of ro- 
lidous diSercnces and of disintegration. Russia, on tho 
omcr hand, is free from religious ^liHcultics ; for it lias re- 
sorted with success to tho simple process of stamping them 
out. But disintegration and debt are matters which the 
Russian Government has seriously to consi<lcr. Not that 
there is any but a slight danger to Russia from these sources, 
but • still tlierc is soiiie. France again is exposed to all the 
three dangers. The new taxes will soon begin to press 
heavily, tiie South of France is always giving vague signs of 
a wish for something like separation, and the quarrel between 
tho friends and tho enemies of tlie Pnp.icy is chiefly re- 
pressed by tlie memories of the recent war. Franco is a 
great and strong oxxuntry full of resources, with a genenil 
addiction to ccntralixntion, and with many tniditions and 
habits that would make it averso to a war for a religious idea. 
There is every hope that Franco will overcome its dangers, 
but France is in trouble just now bccauso those dangers do 
press on it, while England and Russia are not in trouble 
becatiBO some of these dangers do not press at all on them, 
and tlie others press only very slightly. 

it is in a large degrefe tliis solidarity, as tho French would 
say, of European countries from being exposed to tho sumo 
dangers, that contributes to each tho chief source of interest in 
foreign iiolitics. German politics are not, for example, as a 
rulc'i very interesting to Englishmen, nor have we much to do 
witlx Uxe affairs of Austria. Hut tlie politics of Germany 
become of real importance to us when we find that tho most 
atirring incident in them just now is the ^cat quarrel between 
the State and the Church of Romo, which is reflected on a 
small scale in the collision of opinion that tho current 
debate on the Irish University Bill bringt, to lights and the 
ciy for Home Buie in Irekutd ie a inducement to 


watch the Austrian Reform Hill with attention. The three 
measures of the Prussian Government, which together fomied 
its great battery against Its clerical enemies, hud to be delayed 
in their progress because ii was ancertaiued that 
contravened ccrtiiiix parts of the Prussian Constitution. !Ilxe 
necessary amendments to the Constitution h.^vc now received 
the sanction of the Lower Chamber, and no apprehension 
exists us to the willingness of the Upper House, which is alxout 
to meet fur tho purpose, to adopt them with equal 
rcaditicHs. A (\)iiiiixiUGe of the Lower Chamber has already 
iaisiod Itself with the details of the three Bills, and a steady 
and unvarying majority is sure to support them in that 
siHhcnibly, altliuugh there may not improbably be some 
utteriipt made iix the Upper Chamber to modify them. Still 
it may bo expected thuL they will pass without xnuch altera- 
tion, and then Prince Bism.\uck will have got all the means 
combating tlie UltramonUiues which he has been al^le to devise. 

A Rcqxort has recently been isHiied showing that all the Jesuit 
establishments throughout tho Gcrninn Kiiipire have been 
broken up, and a list has been published of those institutions 
which the authorities havo decided are of a character too 
allied to that of the Jesuits to reixiaui unmolested. So &r,. 
therefore, as tho making :ind the enforcing^ of stringent laws 
will carry Princo BLsxr.MicK, lie may si-o his way to pro- 
ceeding. Hut tho ditliculcies whicli he and his frienda 
will Jiave to cilcounler uro perhaps only beginning. We 
may leave out of consideralioii thoEie wearisome disputes 
which the opposition of the priests will foment in every 
quarter of Prussia, the martyrdom wliich they will court 
and xiuikc tho most of, tho pitfalls which they will adroitly 
dig for their enemies when a harsh measure has to be 
.applied in numberless small inatances by minor ofllcialb. 
'J'ho Prussian Cabinet has braved the Ultnimontanes, and. 
of course has dared them to do their worst. But it is 
the peculiar annoyance of the religious difficulty that,, 
whatever solution sutesmem attempt to find for it, they 
.'ilwnys run tho ri/^k of alienating friends quite as much as 
they secure the hope of hurting their advcTsiirios. The 
measures of tho Government iqqdy, of course, to Protestants 
as well i\R to Catholics; and the Pietist party among the 
Prussian lT*otostonts, wliich is vary powerful in high places, 
cries out that it is very hard that it should bo placed under 
a now bondage to tho Skito while it is thoroughly loyal 
simply because another religious body is supposed to be dis- 
loyal. Those, too, who approve theoretically of religious 
liberty in its extreme form, and want tho Church and the 
State Ui Ixo disunited, protest against measures which give 
a diriclplinary power over Uxe ministurs of religion to laymen- 
who may he utterly uiicoiiuected with, their communion; 
while the advocates of complcto free thought in tho Univer- 
.Hities fed an alarm which is not uirreaaouable at the proposal,, 
forming part of tho Ministerial bcheiiie, to furco every miniS' 
ter of religion to go through a University training. This 
might do tho ministers of religion good, but it might do thc- 
Uxiivcr&ities harm ; for it is obvioxxs that a pressure might 
easily be put on the Ixovuminent not to force the fnture 
luiaisU^rs ol' religion to have a University training and at the 
same time tu let their training bo of a kind which would shako 
or wuuiid their religious belief. 

The Austrian Reform Bill, which has this week been passed 
by the. l.iuw(:r House of the Reichsrath, is, it i.s scarcely neccs- 
sary to say, a Hill for transferring tho election of m^nibera of tlie 
Reichsmtli from tho Provincial Diets to the body of electors in. 
tho provinces. It substitutes direct foTj-^ndiroct election. It 
also involves a considerable change inAxie balance of politicaL 
power })y a redistribution of the nuniber of deputies that the 
several provinces are to return. , it is not necessary to enter 
into the reusoui: which have itv&uced the Ministry to propose 
Uxe Hill, so far as they ttrc^'’n local ch.aracter ; but there are 
some of theso rwisons xjhYch are of a very wide application, 
and aro well worth i^dyjng by those persons whose attention 
dxeHomc Rule move^i^Qtlms attracted. Austria is a federation* 
of provinces, each ^i^ving a local Home Rule, -and all combin- 
ing to send persi'i^/g to a Central Assembly controlling Imperial 
affairs. Tho AWtrian Government finds tliat this state of 
things is very uilgiitis^tory. It seeks to get away from thoso 
disintegrating inftuenceB which Federalism fosters, and it dow 
so in a very largd degree because it finds that the Empre is , 
sacrificed to its darts. Tho local Diets absorb the energy 
of the provinces, Tnarrow their political horisem, and mslto 
them regard tlxe Vhole of which dioy ate supposed to ba 
parts as something non-existent o# inimical. If the Fro* 
vincial Dicta fairly ^present Ae provinces, it might seem that 
the txost chanco of go^ng deputies to the Centnd Assem- 

bly would'be to let tuLe jbtots dMt them. It ia m this way 
thk the Senate of tho Vixited States is elected, and the method 
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has been a success. But in Austria there is not enough 
coherence between the dilTercnt provinces to make them 
look on any (k;ntral Assembly as superior to their own. The 
Provincial Diets consequently elect, in many instances, knots 
renrosontatives of the majority who go to Vioutui to act 
to^^cther os a caucus or clique, to give us mucli trouble as 
possible, and, instead of helping to carry on the uffiurs of nn 
Empire, to make Imperial always subordinate to provincial 
interests. The population of the provinces knows nothing 
about the Empire as a whole, aud has no notion of Austrian 
policy or Austrian Jiitcrests; the deputies of the Diels are only 
hardened in provincialism by their collision with the Central 
'Government, and the (.Central Goveniinent has to expend its 
energies in bribing, or overpowering, or cajoling local cliques, j 
A federation safe from external danger, like the Lhntcd Slates i 
or Switzerland, iniglit, Austrian statesmen would allow, go on I 
under such circumstances, but not an Empire such as the i 
Austrian Empire must bo, to exist at all. For such an 
Empire it is necessary that there sliould bo somotliing of an 
Iinperialist feeling in die provinces, and therefore, they urge, 
there must be direct olectlon, so that die humblest subjects of 
the Emprkou may have it brought home to them that their 
Provincial Diet is by no menus the only thing to bo con- 
sidered. Whether the remedy proposed in Austria will be 
adequate to the evil to bo cured is very uncortiiin ; but the 
dwarfing tendency of federalism, to tho detriment not only of 
the higher forms of die body politic, but still more to that of 
the bulk of the people, who become absorbed in provincialism, 
is a point which die current history of Austria brings into strong 
relief. 


MR. PLIMSOLL’S MOTION, 
f 111 IE best excuse perhaps for tho somewhat sensational tone 
JL of Mr. Plimsoll's book is that it has apparently answered 
its purpose. For somo years past Mr. Plimsoll has been 
vainly endeavouring to obtain an inquiry into tho loss of 
inorchant ships at sou. lie has more than once brought die 
subject beforo tho House of Commons, but tho shipowners 
were against him, and the Board of 'frade could not think of 
countenancing such an uujustifiable interference with the 
liberty of tho subject. Sir J. Pakington also took up tho 
matter and moved for a Royal Commission; but still the 
House was cold and tho Government hostile. Now, however, 
wo find that everybody has suddenly become convinced that 
a searching inquiry is urgently required, and it would almost 
seem os if die only difiiculty were how to make die inquiry 
searching enough to satisly the impatient shipowners. What 
has happened to bring about diis strange revulsion of opinion ? 
Nothing dint we kuow of except tho publication of Mr. 
pLiMsorj/s extremely plainspoken book. The practices of 
which he complains have been carried on for years and years, 
and are sufficiently notorious. They are attested by the 
protests of seamen, tho complaints of the underwriters, the 
official records of the Board of Trade, and by an overwhelm- 
ing accumulation of other evidence from a great variety of in- 
dependent sources. It may be doubted whether dio Com- 
mission which is to be appointed will add very much to what 
is already known, but it will put the information into a more 
precise and authoritative form, and above all it will stir up 
public opinion, and so bring an amount of pressure to bear 
upon the Government which may perhaps compel it to 
take up the matter seriously. This is, in fact, what 
Mr. Plimsoll’s book has alrc^y done to some extent. 
Whether legislation conceived and carried out under the 
infiuenco of {lopular excitement is likely to lie a good thing is 
another question. Mr. Plimsoll may at least plead that tho 
timidity of tho Government and tho indifference of tho 
House of Commons forced him to appeal to tho public out of 
doors as the only chance of getting anything done, and that 
he has thus succeeded in obtaining what was previously 
denied him. The Gkivemment has agreed to Mr. Plimsoll’s 
motion for a Commission of Inquiry, with some modifications. 
The subjects for inquiry will be, as stated by Mr. C. Fortescue, 
ovorlc^iug, uikseaworthinesB — ^whether from defective con- 
atmetiony condition, equipment, or age— deck-loading, under- 
m a nni ng, and marine insurance ; and tlie Commission is to 
report mMo the best measures for remedying any evils which 
may &imd to exist. Mr. Clay moved an amendment to 
the effect that the Oommimion should be empowered to take 
evmnce on oath, but it was pointed out that this could only 
be done by pasring d which would lead to delay, and 
that it would be' uore oonvenient to set the Cbmmission to 
work as nm m possible^ w>rt of half promise was held 
out that, if the CommisiittDi after it had made seine pre- 


liminary inquiries, and hml felt its grouitd, thought tijat 
power Co adiiuiiisU^r cm ilia was ncccsmiry, ilio Goveraiiient 
would bring in a Bill for that purpose, as Well for coiU" 
pclling the attendance of witnesses, and iuilernnif>ing them 
against the coiisoquenccs of tlieir diBcloF«urGfl. It in list be 
tolerably obvious, however, Unit it is hardly worth while ic 
ap^Kiint a OommisHlou to go uIkiuc collecting mere offhand 
volunteer evidence. If Ujo inquiry to be of any value, it 
should bo searching and exhaustive, and tho only w;iy in 
which it can bo made searcliing and cxliriustive is by giving 
it ample judicial authority. If (he wliole affair is not to bo 
an empty Jbnn, this will liavo to be clone sooner or later, and 
it might therefore as well ho done at once. Tho passing of a 
Bill would tuku only a week or two, and lime would bo saved 
hereailcr. 

Wo iiiUKt confess that the hesitation of lh.o Cover nine tit 
with regard to ovidouce being lakon on oath and to protecting 
witnesses, and tho deprecatory remarks which wore made as to 
following up what arc called personal questions, inspire us 
W4ih some misgivings as to the sincerity and tliorotighncNS of 
the promised investigation. Mr. Plimsoll, if he is not on hie 
guard, will perhaps find that his supposed victory is mote 
nominal titan real, and that thc^inquiry by a Coinmission is 
intended rather to screen than to disclose. Mr. C. Fohtksil'e 
said it was not desirable, in his opinion, to have a senii* 
judicial inquisitorial liiveHtigatioii into the conduct or niimecfi- 
I duct of IndivJdUitlH. Again, Mr. 1’kel, the fk^crctary of the 
I Board of Trade, expressly desired the llouseto ^'obscive that 
“ tliis inquiry was not to bo extended to tho conduct of }»ar- 
ticular individmils,” and he blaiuod Mr. Plimsoll for having 
imported personal chazges into his book. In order to 
appreciate tho bearing of these observations it is necessary U> 
remember how matters now stand. Mr. Plimsoll asserts 
Uiat there are certain bhipowners who habitually send 
out crows to be drowned iu unseaworthy ships, and 
that it is the homicidal cupidity of men of this claas 
which causes a largo proportion of tho losses of life at 
sea. Now Uiis is a very grave and even terrible charge. 
If Mr. Plimsoll has made it lightly, on the strength 
of mere rumour or loose hearsay evidence, he bus 
done the men whom he denounces a grievous wrong. 
On the other hand, if ho can prove bis charge, bo will, 
at some peril to liimself, havo rendered a most iioTOrtaiit 
service to tho country. Jt is certainly not dcsirabio that 
personal matters should be introduced into tho discussioo of 
public matters wdtli which tliey have no soit of connexion ; 
but here tlie personal matters are tlio very essence of the 
case. Mr. Plimsoll is not coiiteut with iKiylng in general 
terms that there is criminal xccklcssness in seuding out 
rotten or over- loaded vesHola ; he says that ho knows, and that 
others know, who tlie inen are who do these things, and he 
oven goes very near to naming them. Wo have already ex- 
pressed our opinion that, from one }xiiut of view, Mr. 
X^limsoll’s book is not quite ]iersoiml enuugh. Iu justice 
to shipowners against whom he has nothing to allege, aa well 
as in justice to tho accused persons, who are entitled to have 
an opportunity of defending thomselves, bo shonld, we think, 
linvo specified more clearly tlic particular sinners ” against 
whom his cluargos are directed. It appears that in one 
instance Mr. Plimsoll will have to defend hiniBclf sgainst 
a criminal information for libel; but tho investigation oC 
charges of tliis kind ought not to be left absotutoly at the 
choice of the accused. It seems to us iliat the propriety 
or impropriety of Mr. Plimsoll's cliarges really turns upon 
whether they are true ; and how their truth is to bo tested 
without going into tlie conduct or misi.!uudiict of indi- 
** viduals/' it is not easy to understand. Wliat the Commis- 
sioners will havo to do will be to inquire into the causes 
of shipwreck, whether sucli a ship vnxa sound, or sulsici- 
cntly uiuimcd, or properly laden; at every turn they 
will find tiicmsclvos running tlicir heads against personal 
questions. Aro we to understand from Mr. C. Foutkscoe’s ex - 
planation that it will bo their duty, when this bapiHina, 
immediately to stop Fortin their inquiry mid look another way 
for fear they should hurt auybodj^ feelings ? jilr. Foktescue 
remarked that there was no precedent ibr a Commission with 
power to summon witnesses and to take evidence on oath, 
“ except where individual misconduct was directly nt isiuo,” 
as, for example, in the case of tlie Trade Unionists at SlicfiichJ. 
We should have thought that tho case of a shipowner who is 
charged with droivninglivo or six crews a year in the ordinary 
course of business comes very near to being something lifco 
individual misconduct.” When tho fcihefiicid Conuiii>*si^n 
was appointed the working-men complained that it was only 
ogaiDSC their doss that such inquisitions were directetL ’The 
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Oovj:intnoKL will :^o\v liavo an opportuiiity of riMuwiug that 
iKk is aiado between gentlemen shipowners and 

eomnii ii ftiw^rinders when alleged criminal practices have 
r*! lie iii\csii{4.ite'i. Shipowners who do not send out rotten 
./!• f'\v rl:idi*n ^lups have no reason (.0 rcacnt a searching in- 
vi’rtii^alion ; ihoae who arc euspectcid of being guilty in this ! 
wa^, but uho arc really innocent, cannot fail to welcome it. j 
What is wauled is not a nicely balanced Commission of j 
shijiowiieii*, .shijibuilders, naval odicers, and members of * 
Eurliamont who will just skim over the hurfaeo of things 
and produce a vague report of a highly impersonal 
ebaraeter, but a Commission of c.vperionccd and indepimdeiii ' 
Jawvera who niav bo trusted to/get at the facts, and who will . 
not i»e alraiil of bringing anybody’s misooiuluct to light. ; 

It will be oxoGciliiigly unfair to the shipowners if, after all j 
that lias boon said, the umnner in which the inipiiry is to l>e • 
conduetoii does not inspire general conlidoiicG. It tniiRt bo . 
rpv.,ab«..rea that vhg T f Ot lllB BOAllD Of TrADK hiv^ not ! 
ventured to quarrel with Mr. Plim&oll's statomonta. Ho ' 
corrects some of his figure.^, hints that in some points ho may I 
hnye been misled, but accepts iho substance of iho indictment 
as iiiclL^piituble. Only, lie says, lot us keep clear of porsonul j 
questions. Mr. VoKncscci:, like the American politician, is ' 
W'llling to go pretty strongly* igninst wrong in the abstract: — | 

Hill wc )uuatu'(: W hiU’rt on purlirkli'r in-, J 

Cu.5 lUcU We j;i't kicKur UlC own "IiiM’*. 

Except for w'hat is called ipuisi-judicial purposes, there is 
I'eall}' no rea.son for having a Ooininissioii ai all. h'or all the 
putiniaes of practical legh'lation a sutlicient body of ovidoiico j 
has already been collected. Wliiit is required is courage U> ; 
act on it. There la a clause in tlui Act of i which, though ! 
mild enough iu itself, points in the right direction, it is | 
thereby provided that every person who, having authority us ! 
owner or otherwise, stinda a ship to sea in an unsea worthy | 
slate, so as to endanger the life of any perAuu belonging to the j 
Kimc, shall bo guilty of a misdemeanour, utdeas — and here | 
the hitter part of the clause proceeds t«.» <iiialily ami | 
Tioulrabzc the first part — he proves that he used all i 
reasonable means to make and keep tlic .4iip seaworthy 
mid was ignorant wf .such unseaworthino.ss, or that her going 
to st.si in un uusea worthy state was the circum- 

stances reasonable and unavoidable. It wdl be observed 
that tlic clause does not aay whether the iinscaworthiuess J 
includes the weight and stowing of the cargo as well ns the 
condition of the ship, and the permission to send an unsea- 
wortliy ship to sea tlie owner tliinka it ** reasonable ’* opens 
the door tor anything and everything. There w^ould be no 
difficulty in shaping a short, sharp, and siiiiplo clause of this 
kind which would really laeten responsibility on the owner for 
dio loss of a ship. At present the system of insurance may well 
render the owner indifferent to the fate of the vessel, sometimes 
even rather desirous never to see it again. What is wanted is 
to find some means of making it better worth the while of an 
owner w keep his ships in a seaworthy condition than to send 
tliem to sea in an unsound or overladen state. A Uinitation 
of the amount of insurance is impracticable, since it could 
easify bo evaded but in some other way a penalty might be 
iinpoHod tor Uie loss of a ship, unless it could be shown to 
have been due to unavoidable causes. Merchant seamen, as 
Mr. Tortlscl'E observed, are not a perfect race, and it 
would be dangerous to assume that they are invariably in the 
right when they question the soundness ol* a ship autl refuse 
to go in her. It is obvious, however, that the statutory 
viglit of a common seaman to claim u survey at his own 
expense is simply a mockery of protection. It can hardly 
Iks doiiotud that deck loads should bo placed under stringent 
rogulalions, ami the propOKil of the Instiluto of Naval 
Architects to mark on tho side of each ship amidships the 
point at which a luirizontal plane would cut off one-lburth of 
her internal ciipumy. as a guide on the question of loading, 
deserves at lca.st cainful coiKsideration. 


THE TIIIIEK lUOlIT HONOlJRAnLES. 

fl’^HE present Government, as is well known, is a Govern- 
JL. incut tliat must not be laughed at, and it may readily bo 
conceived that at the present moment espcciidly Ministers ai*e 
by ao means in the humour for a joke. Mr. Gladsyokc 
I' i'inarked at the Croydon dinner that it might perhaps occur 
to some of his bearers to speculate as to what sort of region 
the Goveriuiieni live^ in ; but ho was probably not aware that 
at that very hour a large audience was laughing at an amusing 
piotuve of hiiqself p;nd wme of his coUeaguea getlang up a 
demoeratio revolution jn the Happy Xiaiia’* of the fames. 
Tko«c who ramouibcr tb«t a of years sinoe the 


CnAMii::i:n.\ix directed that the slightCw^it allusion to Mr. Lowe 
and the match-ta.s; sliould ho mercilessly excised ffrom the 
piintomimcs, must have boon rather surprised to find that a 
few days ago a burlesipie had Imep produced at one of the 
tlicatros with the approval of that august but 0omewlmt,<^ 
beivildering functionary, in which tliero were not only alliisioha 
to Ministers and their policy, but iu which throe membera 
of tho Goverimicnt were actually introduced upon the stage, 
fur tho purpose oi* being chaffed and ridiculed. Tho three 
Eight lionouiablos, it is true, wero not nqined in the bill, 
but thoir dross, fcaturos, and demeanour, as imitated by the 
actors, IcE im doubt a.s to tho porsouagos with whom tlicy 
were ititendod to be idoDliiiod. Tho audience hod no difiii 
cully iu discovurmg that, the Privy Councillors who had come 
up to lAiry laud to try tho oxi)orlmftnt of popular govorim&ont 
in a now sphere wore uo oihcrs tlmn the Puimk MmiSTEB, ihc 
riIA>;C5'M..iu of tho aiul the i'lU&r CUW^IUHKK of 

WoUKifi, and tho reckless profanity of the uudacioua dra- 
matists was even carried so iar as to represent tho aolcmu ’ 
head of the (ioverntneni being whirled about in a wild 
dance of FroiicU (nMgin by scantily clothed ffiirios. The 
Msnibtcrs wlio thus invade cloudland iu order to bestow on 
the fairies tho b losings of the British Constitution at once 
act tu work to establish a Goveriinieut party and an Opposi- 
:uid to en ct a Cabinet by compeiitivo examination, 
places being ;k..'sigiuMl u» the candidates w'ho prove most 
conclusively lliejr ignoiain e of the functions they under- 
take lo discharge. One who innocently asks What is 
a ship.’’' finds lierself iiuinediately iu.stailed at the Admi- 
ralty ; anollier Is appointed to b'u the guardian of art, as a 
reward for her arrogant and overbearing Chilistinism. The 
rcault'is of course Hint the pe*JL«;eof the aerial kingdom is soon 
at an en«3, everything is thrown into coufu^iuii, agitators brat.d 
in t)ie public way.^, mutinous meetings arc hold, the mob 
obey only such laws as they please, and, while ptai'Mituony en- 
iocbles the administration and detcnces of the country, ihc 
notorious pusillaiumity of the ( iuvcniuiciit provokes cuutenipt 
uticl aggression. All this does not dtrike ono as a very 
cutting or forcible the. it Is only a roprodiiction on tho 
stage of wliat is said every day in .some of llio pipers. Nor 
is it easy to a logical reason why a public man may 

bo caricatured in Punch but not iu a play. It would 
appear that in tlie tivst iu.stauco tlio Loun CHAMiuiiiLAiN, 
when the mauusc^ript of the piece was submitted to him, 
saw nothing in it to object to, for he sanctioned its per- 
formanoc ; but it is probable that tho copy on whicli he formed 
this judgment did iiut include the whole of the stage direc- 
tions, especially as to costume, .and apoechen which may have 
soonied inoffensive enough iutheinBelves would asaumo another 
corupic.xioii when it was known that they were delivered by 
actors disguised as muiiibcrs of the Government. Aller 
thrtM3 or four {Kirformances the play v/ns suddenly interdicted, 
and a lively discussion may be expected us to the authority 
of the Lord CiiAMBbKLAiN uud tho right of Mr. Gladstone to 
interfere with the amusements of his own ilcsh and blood. 

In this case the Lord Cuaaiuerlain has certainly precedents 
to appeal to. Indeed the Act under which he exercises his 
authority was passed expressly with a view to prevent attacks 
on public men iu the guise of comedy. Political allusions had 
been discovered in the Beg jar'* » Opera^ and FiELDiKuhad even 
undertaken to bring Sir KoiieutWau*ole and his colleagues per- 
sonally on the .stage. Some years ago Mr. SinuLKv Brooks wa.^ 
refused permission to dramatise Cotungnbg, and Mr. Buckstom 
wa.s forbidden to personate Lord John Ecssell, though the 
elder Mai iiEws w'us .allowed to iniltaio O’Connell. In quo 
instance A play was sanctioned at die Coburg Theatre soon 
alter OkoRCiF. ILL.’s death, in which the old Kino was repre- 
sented as being borne up to hciaven, while Queen Chaulottk, 
tlic PiUNCK of Wale:^ SUKKIDAN, Fox, Olid oUmiB figured in 
the course of the piece. This, however, must be regarded 
a3 0110 of Uiose exceptions which prove tlie rule, mid it 
may be assumed that uo such piece would now bo tolerated. 
Although the censorship has always been hostile to political 
satire on the stage, there is uo reason to suppim that in this 
country the public has over had much taste lor anything of 
the kind. The difficulty in France and some other countries 
is to prevent audiences in timqs of excitement Cram at- 
taching a political meaning to incidents and ebaraoters of a 
purely social kind, and piore than one I'cvolution has beou 
associated with a dramatic success of this nature. EvfNPy body 
knows the hietory of the Marnt^e of Figo^ and wjbat eonmof it.. 
Hobert Macaire lent an impulse to the spint of contempt which 
overthi*ew Loyis-PiitLirPE; and it, is believed lh«t the Qmud 
Duohm ofQvroUtm he^ied to drive jQuoeolsMUEiM. 4 i,f^ 
throne, it vould he ^hsurdi of mm. ^ eptioipelii eioyr sedi 
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consequences in our own countiy. It is concoivable that on the 
eve or in the midst of a general cleetion, when any exciting 
<^9SStion was under discussion, and party feeling ran high, 
appeals to public passions from tlie stage might not be with* 
out their effect; but they could hardly adduiucTito the inlluenco 
which is already exercised by the press. A Government strong 
in itself and in its policy has little to fc;.'ir from lampoons or 
caricatures, whether printed or acted, and the weapons which 
ore used by one side are open to tlio other. It is possible, how- 
ever, tliatMr« Gladstone docs not number among his followers 
many who are adopts in this kind of warfare, and that his 
opponents would have the best, if not of the ai^gunient, at 
least of the jokes. The hurlosque at tho Court Theatre h.aving 

I^eon alloxirecl to ho |»r<jduo«d, it ni«y ho doubted whoth#»r it 

was wise or prudent to come down upon It witli a sunmiiiry 
interdict, the result of which will cortainly bo to mngntfy the 
importance of a mere triile of the hour, and to excite an 
amount of public curiosity which may possibly find some 
other moans of gratifying itself. 1 'ho Happy Latui 
may still be performed at any tlieatre out of London, and 
oven in London it is doubtful wliether it might not be 
phiyed at the music-halla with some slight nioditicationa. On 
grounds of good taste we are disposed to think that such 
pieces are objectionable, but tho onfbrcemciit of good taste in 
a democratic community by the exercise of tlic authority of 
the Government requires to bo managed with a cautious and 
delicate hand. 


CULPABLE Luxunr. 

M r. W. H. G REG wiites an article In this mouth's Conlem^ 
potat'y JUarieio in c.t)ntinuation of the coiitfoversy about 
the nobleman said by Mr. Gold win Smith to consume the income 
ot six hundred poor families. In his present remarks Mr. Greg 
passes with very little notice over tho more technical part of the 
argument os to the truth of Mr. Mill's Iheorom thutdunmnd for 
commodities is not demand for labour. We shall follow his 
example, merely making one remuJrk by way of explanation. Mr. 
Greg said in his last letter to the Pall Mail (iasetu that we had 
iuter|)reted a single ambiguous phrase used by him into a contra- 
diedon of the tbeoreui in question. Our intornretation did not 
rest on any single passage, but on the whole lino of argument 
adopted ; and, if it were worth while continuing so technical n 
discussion, wc should have to point out that the same error 
is involved in at least one seuUmcc of tho present article. 
The nobleman, says Mr. Greg, who lives in the heigJit of 
luxury Ls to be quietly conscious ’* that his expenditure enable* 
**SfX)ros of familit^s" to subsist in comfort. Jlis c-xpenditure, 
so far as it is au expenditure on luxury, does not enable a single 
family beyond bis own to subsist at all ; but we will not go again 
into a question on which we havo already esnid enough, and which 
besides is fully discussed in all treatises on political economy.) 

We will come to a question of great iiuportanco now raised by 
Mr. Greg, lie attacks Sir. Goldwin Bmith by a retort. If the noble- 
man. he saya^ with 30,000/. a year is consuming the income of six 
huiiozed families, the gentleman with 3,000/. a year is consuming 
the income of sixty, and even the tradesman with 300/. a year the 
income of six families. bSay, the poor man who lights lus pipe or 
drinks his dram is doing the some in a smaller degree. This, of 
rou^ is true ; but it is very far from settling tlie question. It is 
iibviously possible to maintain that a man is justided in consuming 
the income of sixty poor families, bat not justified in consuming the 
inoome of six hnndred. Indeed the doctrine is not only possible 
but plausible, and to some extent, we think, irue. Our duty to our 
neigiibour has its Uuiits. Nobody would blame a man for at- 
tending to his own comforts rather tbiui to his neighlniur’s up to a 
certain point, which it is of course impossible to define accurately. 
Nobody, that is, is a fitting object of disapproval because he does not 
carry his liberality to tho extent of spending his whole income in 
promoting the welfare of others. But as his inoome increases, the 
i>bjoctioD to spending it all on his own enjoyment increasos 
riipidly, and for a very obvious reason. An expenditure, wo will 
t<iiy, of ten pounds uu the private pleasures of a man who already 
Bpc'iids 1, 000/. a year adils far less to his comfort tliaii an equal 
experdituro by a man who only sptuuls 100/. a year. As a poor 
man grows rich, he can employ suecesiuvo increments of income, 
fhvt, on smring advantages whieli are almost uecessorics — on 
object^ that is,, which directly contribute to his health atitl 
slrenra ; aeomly, on objects which may partly be called luxu- 
ries, but whu^ aw add very materially to his happiness; and, 
Lnally, when he btMmmea very rich, he finds very great ditficuliy 
m spending It on tomseU A man, though ton tiroes a milUmi- 
tore, has only a limited number of fadulties to gratify. When he 
has seour^ go^ good food, and good clothSm a^ lodging- 
wh^ he hw bought aa many^ka oa be can r^, aamaiiy ho^ 
us he gin a»d he can inhahit-whmi he 

ioe obtain^ ^ wbioh 

be u sensibly it becomes meed^y to spend money 


ill any w«y calculated to give Jhimaetf plaasoie. '^noe Urn 
plain that It may really involve kos a man Si 

100,0001 a year to idve awav bidf bis ineome fikan^ a 


man of 1,000/. a year to give away a tenth. The first is only 
depriving himself of means which by no possible exercise w 
ingenuity can bo made to contribute very decidedly to his eomfolrt 
The other is compelled w> pare off many luxuries tho absence of 
which he would feel most mmsibly. It is a difficult pmbleiu, on 
which we hare sometimes ri'flccted, hu%v large an income a 
reasonable innn should w'nh to possess — assuming, of course, that 
he spends it on himscli'. Beyond a certain point an inerrase of 
wealth is a burden instead of a pleasure : and a man becomea a 
slave to his own magnificence. Aud hence it is obvious that 
Mr. Greg's dilemma b merely verbal . If we do not bid a man 
of 3,000/. a year to give away as largo a proportion of 
his income as a man of 30,000/. a year, it is simply 
because the sucrificc in the first ca«e would be ouonnously greater 
lhan the 8acrifice in the .second. A peasant who cultivatea a lew 
fiowgrs b us objecUouaUcj Ofi ft nubteEDftri WfiO 

keeps the biggest of parks and gaivlens, because his objoctiou to. 
the last is evidently baaed on the iisaumption that all hind ought 
to be devoted to growing focal, at least till every one haa food, 
enough.'* We certainly efo not make that itssumption; but there 
is dearly a groat moral difference between a man who cheers bis 
dismal lifo by half-a-dozen dahlias and a nobleman who keeps up vast 
prdens through which he has hnnlly tyne even to wal^ Both, 
it may be, sacrifice their neighbours to themselves ; the man who 
might add a few potatoes to the dinner of a pauper, end tiie maa 
who might give Rllotmetits to a parish. But one only sacrifices his 
neighbour in a degree which is necessaxy if we do not insist on 
e\er3'body coming up to the ideal standard of the purest saint; and' 
other may be saurificing tho comfort of a district for n pleasare 
which occupiea a scarcely perceptible corner of his time. There is 
a real difference between ii labourer who take.s tho biggest dice 
of meat for himself and the man who puts evoryb^y else 
on bread ami water that be may drink champagne. *From this 
point of view there would bo nothing absurd — though of course 
ihvivif. are abundant reasons against it of a different kind — ^in fixing 
a limit to the incuimc which anybody might enjoy. It would ba aa 
intelligible proposition that, amr a man has ^ent, say, io,oool. a 
•year on himself, every subsequent addition 01 income adds so in- 
comparably loss to his comfort than it would to the comfort of hia 
iieign hours, that he ought to give it aw'^ny. 

Wo do not, of Ciuirse, hold this doctrine, any more than we held 
any other form of communism. Amongst many conclusive reasofa, 
there is the ordiuary obj«;ctian to gratuitous charity. To say that a 
man ought to give away lai'ge sums of money is Mnerally to say 
that ho ought to demf>raliae a district ; hut besides tliis, there is the 
Atomgest dhjec'tion to inakiug any such matter a question cither 
of law or of strict morality. For reasons which we certainly need 
not discuss, we fully agree to the importance of preserving a strong 
sense of the sacrodness of private property ; and we should there- 
fore thiTik it preposterous to the last de^e either to make a law 
regulating the amount of income which a man may enjoy, or 
even to fi.v a rigid moral staiiilni'd proscribing the proper 
amount of charity. A man who spends his money ia 
a manmjr not demoralizing to liis neighbours should be 
exempt from any distinct censure, because otherwise we begin to 
infringe upon his private righla. in fact, it would be necessary, 
in order to lay down any definito principle, to decide in what 
degree a man may preffT his own interests to his neighbours ; 
wu know of no irrethod of calculating that delicate problem. All 
this, however, is nierery saying that tho duty incumbent upon a 
rich man is one of iniperi«.>ct obligation, lie ought to be liberal 
and seneroiiH, but tho very ofUH*nce of generosity is destroyed when 
you laydown the precise amount of generosity which is to bO 
exacted under pt^imliy of disapproval. 

Indefinite, however, os the duty may be, and ought to be, it is 
not the less binding. We cannot say, you muht givoatray so 
nincb according to an accurate sliding-scole, which incrodsc'!* m a^ 
greater ratio than the increase of your income ; but wo may fairly 
Aay, every mou is under gn^atcr obligations to l»e liberal in pro- 
portion as be grows richer, because the sacrifice demanded from 
nim becomes smaller. In fact, this is simply the true con- 
servative doctrine. Thu formula ndoptoii by Mr. (toldwin Smith 
has a rather invidious sound, but it coQtain.s an element of 
truth which wo should think thsi; Mr. Greg would not 
deny. Yet, implicitly, he seems to give some countenance to 
a dangerous doctrine. Hu saya that a nobleman ought to Imvo 
a quiet conscience when ho haa spent every tiling upon himself. 
Ho is enabling a number of families to subsist in comfort, and lias 
thus done a great deal of good to others, whilst simply nttondiog 
to his own iniere.<*t. No one, whether nobleman or Nhujikeeper, 
ought to lav such a flattering unction to his soul. 8iip|)o^c, in 
fact, that all English nobles or American millionaires noted on Mr. 
Greg's principles ; that they considered that they hod discharged 
the whole diuiy of man when they had bought pictim'S, built 
liouses, pi'esenrcd game, and attended horse-races, is it not plain, 
without much argument, that we should be on the high road to a 
revolution, were it not that a veiy lam number of u^lomcn take 
a very much higher view of their dutyf Fortunately for the 
class and for the country, such men thinx that they ore biiimd to 
employ their groat revenues and vast inflaence for rather nobler 
purposes-— for promoting education, building churches, improving 
Jabourers* oottogei^ or encouraging schemes of public iiitorest. 
Great wealth raises a man above the necessity of contri- 
buting by direct personal labour to ^ satisfactory' wprking 
juf tbe maahuieiy hy wbioh the businesa of the country' is 
carried cm; but it therefore bringt with it the duty of devoting 
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part, (hough nu indelinito part, of his wealth and infliioaco to the 
public good. (living uway money in direct charity is, of course, 
tlio least desirable mode of ex|)endilure; but there are other 
aUernatives helwoeu spending it all on yourself and giving it 
away to beggars. The ease is, of course, just (he same in America. 
A rich man who fomids a Univor.dty, like Mr. Oomcll, lias 
bobared in a way which deserves the very highest praise. It 
would bo absunl (o say that everybody who is caually rich ia 
hound to found (Jnwersliica or analogous instituuouA; but wo 
may safely say that the social condition of America will be healthy 
in proportion to the number of men who approximate to Mr. 
OorncirK standard, arid unhealthy in proportion to the nunilicr 
who think that^tliey have done their auty when they luivo built 
fine houses in New \ork and filled them willi every refinement i 
of luxury. The rpioslion whether gross corruption is to la^como 1 
the ruling power in the SStalea or a sound public, spirit to bo i 
gooeraied in its place depend.^ in no small degree upon ivhethcr 
rich men do or do not take a loftier view of their duty than j 
Mr. Greg would exact, flow to spend large sums of money j 
lor public purposes without doing more liann than good is ind(M*d : 
a verydifbcult problem ; but it is not in»oliibK\ :tit(l it is of vital 
importance to tho welfiiro of society that a sittlsfactory solution ; 
should bd obtained. That, again, can only be done if rich man | 
are compelled to f.ttidy the*( 4 nfstion by a strong sense of duty. 

Other classes, Mr. Grog will say, have the sumo or correlalivo ; 
duties. Undoubtedly tfii-* i.H true and irii).Ht iinporteiit. Tho ! 
citisoii'a dot}*, for e.\amplc, is to do work in the* most thorough I 
and conscientious inaniier; and it is a duty which he is at least I 
as much inclined iu forgta .ns the rich man to forget the duties 
of hU station. But that is the very point. Mr. Greg very pro- 
perly says that an imrrois.se of w age-s is of liith* use if the laDourcr 
drinlcs the lialance which roniain.s to him. But if a rich man ia 
told that he may fairly spend ail his money on himself, the poor 
man will of course Icnru the same lesion, if indeed he has not 
leMt it already. You are perfectly right, says Mr. Greg, to the 
milliouairo, if you spend your whole income on fine liohscs and 
pictures. Very well, replies the poor man, then 1 am (piite right 
if I spend luy whole income on gin and tobacco. 7f the rich man's 
luxury is \eninl, why not tho pcnir man’s ? Mr. Grog 
seenui to .say that both are right We should a-spcrt that they are i 
both wrooff. Tiio pour imiu ought to spend his money in the j 
wi^ most lihely to conduce to his own welfare and that of tho i 
pUDlic, Ad a general rule, that will be by gelling his own imully i 
decently fed, clothed, and housed, and by having his children .^nit . 
to good a(*.hool.H. The rich man is buiiua, wo will say, b) disidiarge | 
tho same duty. Befon^ he attends to anytliing else let him s<*o 1 
that hia family art' fitted in every r^'.^^poct to take their station.^ as I 
thoTtiughly cultivab'd meuibors of socifdy, and let him think more | 
of biaiself and thr.m than of any other huniriii beings. But when | 
he has done all tins and spout a few thousands a year in the j 
process^ what h he to do with tho siurpliis.^ is ho to go on per- | 
reetly CCintcnt no long as he can devise new plcasuros by taxing | 
hM ingenuity to the utmost Surely it is plain .that he lias j 
another duty, which hardly exists at all, or only in a most rudi- i 
meutary state, for Lis poorer neighbour. He has the means of ! 
exerting an enormous iutlucnce for good or for ovil upon j 
society at large, and especially upon his immediate surround- '• 
ingtf Wo do not prescribe, and wo agree that it U impossible I 
to prescribe, how much intlnciico hii should exert or in what •' 
ways. But we may safely say that ho U bound to take a largo ' 
ana generous view of his position, Jf he comc.s to tiic con- [ 
dttsioD that tho highest duty of a rich man is to shoot birds, j 
ho ought not to be h'gally piini.shed; but he is certainly cn- j 
couraging some of the worst evils which threaten eocicly. If ' 
ho thinks that he should u^e his Miperfluou.s iiibaiis tow'iirds pro- j 
moling the cliilization of the m«is.sf*s, he may he doing much I 
to provide a final remedy for Hoeiul 11 1.^, and it is absurd to vay | 
that no duty is inomubont upon him iindi>r tho circumstanees. 
Wo do not say that a difl'eroot code of morality should be enacted 
for the rich and the poor, but wc do asaerb tliat tho eniiie code 
prescribes very diilerent linos (if action the man who can gratify 
all ordinary w^auts, and still possess a great surplus or peciiniory 
power, and to tho man who can at most pnnide himmdf with 
necossariea, and with just enough luxuries to raise liiin from the 
barbarous stago to be more or less of an iulelloctual being, 
liuxury, in short, is permissible so long as it tends to elevate a 
man by awakening (ho perceptions which are nect)ssArily 
deadopod under tho pre9.*»ure of a hard struggle for existence. 
It becomes qnestionablo when it means weakening tho moral 
fibre by g painful stsarch after new pleasures. That perhaps 
is the Dearest approach to a test of the degree in which 
purely poreoual expenditure is desirable. The real iustiU- 
cation of all expenditure on private plonsures is the absolute 
necoBslty of keeping up a class with leisure for thorough intellectual 
cultivation, if wo are not all to sink to the level of mere 
eating and drinking animals. Thus a man who spends money 
on himself is xeaTly contributing essontiuliy to the welfare 
of society. Bat tho highest standard of culture is reached 
long he&re the highest standard of wealth. A man with 
ten thousand a year is at least as highly cultivated on 
4 Sn average as the man witli fifty thousaod; and therefore 
the jttHtificaiton of profuse }Hirsonal expenditure diminish^ 
raj^y as woidth incroases beyond a certain leveL And henco it 
is no paradox to »^y that you may consume the income of sixty, 
batinat you ought not to consume the income of six hundred, 
Cu^ei, Bi one case (he expenditure produces a sufficient return 


in the shape of a thoroughly trained and intelligent family, wliicli 
is an important factor m the national life; in tho other a miicli 
greater expenditure produces no more. A man may be justify 
in spending the income of six families to procuro a l^nivef^y 
education for his son; but not iu order to shoot a few luoro 
pheasants. 


SlLCUESTKIl. 

rpiIR Britain which our forefathers turned into England has, for 
X the most part, to bo looked for below the ground. That so it 
should bo was one of the necessary results of the moans by which 
that groat change was nindo. At first sight it might seem os if 
the phenomoua of uur oavu country in this rosnect diflered but 
little from tho phouoinena of other coiuitries. TidiC for oxaiuplo 
the city which, of all the cities of Northern Kurope, is richest iu 
vestiges of Romuu dominion. Rich os Trier still is in its remains 
above ground, iLs amphitheatre, its basilica, its palace, and 
iniglity pile of its iWta NitfrUf there can be no doubt that far 
iiiorr.' extensive remains of Augusta Trevirorum lurk below; The 
vaults^ the pavements, which aro hidden under tho inodiseval and 
modern )iou.s(>s must be endless. Bui this ia what always happens 
in A town which has never ceased to bo inhabited. Nuthiu[^ is so 
laNling as a street ; nothing is so little lasting as the particular 
houses of which the strcf't is made up. In Exeter, for instance, 
one of the few towiis in lilijglaud which have been corAtiniiously 
inhabited since Roinaii days, there are few liou.ios even of aiediievAl 
date, hut the main line's uf the Roman city aro tiiere as plain as 
ever. Not a fraguieitt, to the best of our knowledge, of tho 
Damnuidan Isca is standing above ground, hut we .^ould be 
Burprit^'d if there is not a good deal of it to be still found under- 
neath. In CA.«(t!s like these tho city is dostroyod by the fact of its 
being preserved. It perishes piecemeal, because there was ni 
luoir.ont when it was utterly swept away. Now on the Gonti- 
iieut, as a rule, tho Roman cities have been continuously iiihahiti^d 
down to our own time ; in Italy, Gaul, and Spain ilio Roman life 
has never wholly died out. Jf therefore the Roman remain.s in 
those countries are on (ho wliole much more scanty than we should 
have lookt'd for, it is chicHy because they have perished through the 
wear and tear uf ages ; incdhji:;val buildings gradually supplanted 
ilii)£(e of date. a.<» modern buildings are gradually supplanting 

thowi of incdiicval (late. The exceptions are to he found in those 
of (he Contiii(»nt where (lie circumsianctm were nearly tho 
Mime tis in i>ur own island, in those border lands of ( Germany, 
<biul, and Italy where tbo Teutonic conquest or recouquest 
trod out thi^ nmiaiiis of Roman life almost as thonjughly us it did 
in Britain. But, comparing the Continent in general with our own 
island, especially comparing (hat land of Ganl which it is most 
natural to compare with our own island, we find one main dis- 
tinction to be, that in Gaul, as a rule, tho Roman towns have 
been continuously inhabited, whilu iu Britain, as a rule, they hove 
not. We c;umot in every place prouotiuco dogmatically. We 
know that hlxeter, aa not luiving been conquered by tho English 
till after their conversion, has never ceased to be inhabiiod. But 
we know also that Chester, Bath, and Gambridgo stood desolate 
for se.veral ceiitiiries, and we know that Auderidu has sto(.)d desolate 
till our own time. On the other hand, if Canterbury, York, London, 
and Lincoln ever stood desolate, the time of their dcsohUion could 
not have been very long. But the point is that, in marked 
contrast to the ConUneotal rule, a gn:at number of tho Uoniaii 
cities of Britain were utterly wasted, and that many of them have 
never been rebuilt. Vai’ta of some site.s havo been occupied by 
small viilage.i ; othe.r sib's stand altogether waste ; of some Roinati 
settlements it is oven liard to find the site at all. The cases where 
a Roman town still exists os a considerable English town can 
hardly be the majority. Those which can be shown to havo been 
uniiilerr\iptcdly inhabited are a very small minority indeed, la 
Frnnee and Aquitaine, on the other hand, in utter contrast to 
Britain, the chief Roman, towns still remain tho chief towns in 
. our own day. In Aquitaine and Provence they even commonly 
retain their names of Roman or eatlicr date, not forgetting that 
tho still surviving names of Mossalia and Antipolis coriy us bock 
to a state of things to which Britain has no parallel at oil. 

Now this utter destruction of tho Roman citios, the desolation 
j (if so many of their sitns down to our own day, is the moat speak- 
I ing witne.*^ of the wasting ond exterminating character of the 
I luiglish Conquest. The fact that wo know so little about it, the 
i yawnbg gap between Roman and English history in Britain, a 
; gap which bias no parallel in Continental lauds, teaches us better 
I than anything else what was the real nature of the settlement 
made by our forefathers. It is a striking fact that no ornamental 
iioinan*building is to be found (Standing up in Britain. Not a singlo 
Roman column remains iu its place throughout the whole loud. 
This is not the more work of time. To say nothing of Egyptian 
remains, Greece, Italy, and Sicily etill keep dmndmit remanu of 
Hellenic antiquity ; it is owiiijr to a mere accident of modem war- 
fare that the Parthenon itself Sees not remain as perfect as when 

It is bc^uuse Britain was oveimn by an et^y & more destruc- 
tive than the Ooth, the Frank, or the Turk himself. It is aspeak- 
ing fact that of what must have bm one of the mateat Bomim 
dues of Britain we have absolutely no hiatoqr woatever. Anti- 
quaries are, we believe, now pretl^ agreed that Sikheater is 
tne Roman Colleva Atrobatuin— in Oanl the plm might have 
been callod Arras and its d^triet Artoia - fi n d it jSrBo marked. in 
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Dr. Queat*s map. But iliia is merely a geograpliical and not an I 
historical fact. Calleya is simply a name in the Itineraries; no- 
thing that ever we heard of is recorded to have hiu>poQed there. 

do we add very much to our knowledge if we conceive 
Smeeter to have been Caer Segeint of the so-called Non* 
ntus ; for this one fact, that the elder Constontius was buried sonie- 
whero in those parts, can hardly be true, seeing that he died at 
York. Of the origin of the city wo have no account ; nor have 
we, as we have in the case of Anderida, Bath, and other cities, 
any stAtomont, or even any direct clue, as to the time of its de- 
struction. That wo know nothing of its origin is most likely 
owing to the foci that Calleva seems to have been more of 
a city and loss of a fortress than most of the Roman eettle- 
nionts in Britain. Its polygonal form, which it shares with 
Durolipons or Godmancliestcr, stands in marked contrast to the 
quadrangular form of the camp, and suggests that it arose out of 
an earlier British settlement ratner than out of a purely military 
post. As to the time of its destruction, it is plain from the dis- 
covery of coins of llonoriua and ATcadiua that the site was 
occupied as long as the Roman occupation of Britain lasted. The 
general indications which have boon followed by Dr. Guest in 
tracing out his maps load ns to set it down as having been in 
Buglim occupation — and English occupation just then was the 
saiuo thing as destruction— before the great check which the 
I^glish arms received at the hand of Arthur in 520. The 
destroyers therefore were Oerdic and Oynric, bat we have no 
such notice of its overthrow as we get in Henry of Hunting- 
don, and even in the Chronicles, of the overthrow of Anderida 
at the hands of /Elle and Cissa. The whole history of the site 
is shrouded in darkness, but it is darknesH more instructive than 
any amount of light. 

The place is easy of access, lying from three to four miles 
from the Mortimer Station of tho branch of the Great Westi'm 
Railway between Rcuuling and Basingstuke. The French tinme 
of Mortimer^ coming between the two Teutonic tribe names 
of tho Rmdingas and the Bofiingas, and being itself the point 
of starting for the old Roman city, gives us a lesson In 
British nomenclature. As usual, the Roman, the EngUshuian, 
aiul the Norman have ell left their mark: the Briton alone 
is utterly wiped out. Whtm we nuwh the «*poi, the lirat 
feeling is perhaps one of disappointment; the walls do not 
stand nut in tho same stately as tho walls of .Aiideridn, 
tho walla which stood as they stand now when William landed 
bfitieath them. Wo doubt if there is any place in the 
w'hoio circuit where tho outer surface has not been tho- 
roughly picked away. In a country where stone is precious, 
Silche^tor walls and Reading Abbey church have alike been found 
usefiil as quarries. The wall is there in its whole extent, save 
where the gates have utterly peri.sbed, whether as part of the 
special work of the iirst conquerors, or because they supplied a 
tempting store of good stones in aftor-timos. The wall is there, 
but it is often sadly broken down ; in some plrnies it has to be 
traced. Nowhere is its Roman character so forced upon the eve ns 
it is at Anderida, and in the smaller fragments at York* and 
Lincoln. But, when we get within the eiicloMiire, utterly unoccu7 
pied except by a small church and a single fimnhouse in one 
comer, our feeling is that of amazement at its vast extent. A 

S lance shows that it is far larger than Anderida, than Dova, than 
sea, than the original military posts uf Liiiduin and h^borocum. The 
two largest diameters of the irregular polygon are, one rather more 
and one rather less, than half a mile. And when wo come to 
examine the treasures below ground which have been bnnight to 
light by the zealous care of Mr. Joyce, we iind that Bilchestor is 
indeed one of the groat spots of our island. The excavations have 
as yet been carried over only a small part of the enclosure, but tho 
foundationB of a vast number of public and private buildings have 
been brought to li^ht. In some cases it is plain that changes took 
place while the city was still inhabited. An ingenious conjecture 
nas found a name and a probable use for everything tliat has been 
brou(^ht to light. We cannot enter into ali of these ; but two 
buil&igs of extraordinaiy interest must be spoken of. The ex- 
cavations of the Forum, which seems to bo almost perfectly 
made out, have brought to light the unmistakable liiuudations of 
a gigantic basilica. The foundations of tho two rows of columns 
are there, and here and there framents of the cohimus themselves, 
with noble Gorinthiau capitals, have been brought to light They 
doubtless supported entablatures ; there is no mason to think that 
the (mat invention of Sp&lato, the gonn of all later architecture, 
had been forestalled at Oallvva Atrebatiim. Tho internal arran^- 
ment 6f the basSHca must have been awkward as compared with 
that of the ecclesiastical basilicas at Ravenna and elsewhere. 
In thm the semicircle of the apse continues on either side the 
linm formed by the two ranges of colutnns. At gilchester it is 
otheiwiM. Here the semicirme is greater than a aemicirclo would 
be whioh ^tinned the ranges of columns, so that the ends of tlte 
columns, the two ranges of which seem to an ecclesiastical eye to 
stond stranmy near together, must have abutted upon the chord 
of the semimrele, so as to throw the two ends of tho apse itself 
into obscii^. Any who remembers Torcellu or Classis will 
leel how utterly the o^t of the apse must have been ruined by 
such a ground plan. Still, though the perfection of the basilican 
MToogement was not reached all at once, yet the boilding of 
Bilchester must least bave shown two noLle ranges of columns: 
and H is something to trace, and that on our mn soil, the 
graduul development of the type which is in truth the germ of all 
eoeleriasUcal m-ebitocUtre. in the visitors' book at Bilchester we 


marked the name of Mr. James Feigusson more than once. ^ Ja it 
powuble that even his craze can make him believe that, in the island 
almost even in the neighbourhood, where these nobio colonnadea* 
bave been reared, even a Celt could be so perverse as to go bock ' 
and h^ild the rude masses of Stunohenge Y 

Another most i*eDiiurkAble di.scovery is that of a round iompte. 
Two circular fouudaiious, uue within the other, may be clearly 
seen. It did Hash across our mind for a moment whether these 
could bo tho foundatiooB of a Christian church, a BritiBh St. VHid; 
for it must not be forgotten that a city which formed a part of the' 
Empire of Ilonurius could hardly have been without Christiapi 
buildings. The absence of the projecting sanctuary is not abao- 
lutoly couelusive agaiust the possibility of its ('hristian use ; sUtt 
it is perhaps safer to set it down as a pni^n building. It must ho- 
rememberra that, if it were (Christian, the outer circle of founda- 
tion would bo for a wall, and the inner one for columns ; while in 
a pagan building it would be the other way. 

But one relic bos been found at Bilchester tho iaterest of which, 
in a certain point of view, is beyond all others. Among the ruiiia* 
of one of tlie houses, which had plainly been destroyed by fire, 



Cynric 

so far looked upon themselves os RoniA(pi ns to bear the ensigti of 
Marius in their wars, and still to look on it .*is a sacred thing, 
which they strove by every means to keep from falling into- ibo 
hands of the invaders. Such a piece of detail as this bringa 
before us at once the unbroken march of history and the strange 
ups and downs along which that imurch has to be tiiiced.. We acw 
all used to pictures of the landing of CiC»«ar, with the eagle bran- 
dished before tbe eyes of tho astonished Britons. We have never 
seen a picture of the Britou keeping the ensigns which .hod 1 


handed on to him by the conqueror who won Msi) bis teacher, Andi 
hiding them out of tho sight of tbe conqueror who must haveoeen 
not his teacher but destroyer. Yet it is the latter scene whick 
most concerns us. It is because Bilchester and places like 
Bilchester were loft waste without inhabitants— because those who 
dwelled in them were cut off by the sword or driven to save their 
lives in remote comers of Britain, perhaps of Gaul— because for a. 
hundred years the faith of Christ was wiped out before the futh 
of Woden — It is because of all this that Britain has not been 
us Gaul and Bpain, but that we still keep the laws and the toi^e 
which we brought from tho inoatiis of the Elbe and tho tlider. 
Callcva and its people were swept awiw that tbe KoedingaB and 
the Ba&ingas might grow up ns purely English settlements on thp 
conquered soil. 


PKrUTA'PlOXS TO THK ARCHBISHOP OF CAXTEBBURV. 

rpHE unwearied energy displayfed by the Archbishop of Caute^ 
JL biury in roceiving''aU sorts of deputations is no doubt a 
gratifying proof of liis Grace's restored health, but still it uiay npt 
be wholly supuriluous to suggest that a little more discriuiinatioii 
might with advantage bn show*u in making choice uf the depu- 
tations to be received. It is not three months since we we^ tod 
to comment on the visit of the Lord's Day Rest Association to 
Lambeth Palace, and 011 Monday last they again waited on the 
Archbishop, having in the meautime — to do them justice-^-' 
abandoned Siune, if not all, of the strange pronoMils to which 6e 
was then induced to 'accede. Whether tlie intended meet- 
ing at the Lambeth Baths ever came oB' we arc not aware,, 
but tho notable plan of the Archbishop and the triends of 
Bocbfty taking a Bunday walk along the New Cut and ** iuipro\ing 
tho time by talk,” as the hyiuu expresses it, has been detini lively 
given up. Nor have we heard any more of the still more staring 
suggestion that a Bunday should bo tixed early in the year — 
February 16 was the day named — for dlschar^ng a general broipd- 
side of Babbatarian discourses from the pulpits of the Established 
Church and all the various denominations ; this scheme, we may- 
therefore hope, has been also abandoned, probably from the prac- 
tical iinnoBsibility of carrying it out, to the conMidorable relief both- 
of preachers and congregations. A subsequent propoi^l IhaC the 
Bismip of London should make a journey to Bt. Paul's on foot in 
order to - preach against Bunday i-ab-iiriviug appears to have 
similarly collapsed. The remarks of the .Archbishop on Monday 
last were temperate und sensible on4tugh, and the eifect of the 
Evening Hymn, sung by an asseiiiblnge of Lambeth ti itdesmen, 
led by Mrs, Toit nud tho Misses Tait, may be prei'Uiiicd lo Lava 
been very impressive ; though the closing remni-k ntliibuted to his 
Groce, tiiat tbe noble old palace lind never been put to »o excel- 
lent a use before,” will perliaps sound to thase who ar<‘ not incui- 
bers of the Bunday Rest Association just a little enlliUbiiiMic. it 
is, however, of another deputation which the Arcdibisiiop received 
on Tuesday last that^ we chiefly nroposo to ^petik litive. Tho 
Sunday Rest Absociatioii has at least a laudable objecL, and 
if it is not con.spicuou8 for tho wiMiom of the ACiqit'iu, it may 
claim a large shore of tho innocence of the do\o. But wo 
ore by no means prepared to bestow e\cii the ssitnc (/aali- 
tied eulogy on the mystei'it>iis and auonyinou't Bocicty which has 
l^n for the bust thirty years and moie sedulously euiployod in bur- 
rowing under the foundations of a great coristitutioual principle,, 
afiboting alike the social, tho civil, and th« religious interrats of 
the nation. We have so freiiuciitly had to c.\po.-«e the 

hollow professions, the slippery logic, and the recklfiiss niserliojis of 
the advocates of what has U>en noliii.*i^ppi*»priately tcriiivd ‘^he Bill 
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for abolwliing Sisterft-in-law/' that ii may seeiu a work of 

OUpereiv^oilou to waste any im^re woi'd^ upon theui. Jtiit thoro is a 
jlOOd (Iw Ol point in tbv advivo of ClUv» to Mr. Orawl-y, 

dop'jriHl as does it/’ and if iW^ed i»erLiiuu*Ity in reiterating a • ... .«,v ■'j *”7 w — ^ 

thoiiMiiul tiuies what has been a thousand liiue? rofuted wa^^trer [ Lonli*. Between tliat time and its next appearance in lUo TJppn# 
onlcuhited to produeo an imprexslon by mei\) foire of pnrpettud ! tJouse in 18 70, it bad been Hve times thrown out in the TTouse of 

X titlon^ it cannot be denied Unit the nrjjnment.s for leifiui/inir ’ i * 
t are happily still in 


majority of 52, and then for tho first time made its way 
into tlie Up]n)r llonso, W'here it was withdrawn wnthout 
cominor to a aiviBion. lu 1 it pass'd bv a majority of and 

In 1850 by 58 , and wag thrown out on* iwiii i»ai«civuB tin? 


I IWl legal 

. thU country tuA incesfiious 

unions possess t)i:it eUrtient of «?uoee'«^ ‘Wluther it U 
seemly or discreet far four thouMuid Dissi-iilin:: juiuistt-rs to con- 
stituto theiuselves rh« ajpostles of this moj-t unH,i\oury crusade we 
shall not stay to inquiro lifOT. Itut it was, to sliy the Icivst, 
vary, unfortunate that the ArcbhUhop should haio couseTited 
to receive a deputation from tluuii, and w'c ccrlaiiiiy inclint' 
to think that Liamlieih Palnco 1ms seldom b'^oti ]int to a inoio 
iocongvuoua use than on this occasion. Noiu'«'in‘nnui.4t miiii**!*'!.** 
are of cv^uree at liberty to hold their »>wfi opiiiinur, on the subject, 

but an Archbishop of Cauterbiiry might hme been cxpccte<l tg> 

remember that the table of forbidden piintcd in every qu.j>liou, but 

lft»yor-Book includes the prohibitioiis which it w«.'» the object ('f from the operation 
these gentlemen to eltdm bis nssistain'o iu ri^ojoving. And evim if who followed him, 
ha were disposed, as ho does not avow, to agree with them in the 


nniuion--. Its GubscquiMit history bus bocu al ready told. Tho 
net result, therefore, is this -that three times the Ihll has passed 
the second reading iu tiio ri(>iiau of Commons, and founde.rcd in 
('i).*iiiuitieo : live tiuie.s it has been thrown out, witlmut reckoning 
its Miiunmiy ertincrion lu 18.42 ; gmee it has bteii .^cut up to the 
Lordc and withdrawn without a division, and fne llme-i the Lords 
have rejected it. Jt. hub oUo tw'ico boon iutroduciMi in the Upper 
111 tube, ill 1S91 .iiid 1856, mid thrown out. Thin la a very 
ditri.T**«t .'<tat4^ of tlujigs Ifuiu what Mr. Iley wood'll Inngungo 
indicate'. 

Tii4» leinainiiJR: epi'cchoa are li»ss iinporUnt. Dr. Binney appears 
to have chieiiy I . .. 





abstract, and if there w'ere — iia there happily U not — tho slightett 
raa.son for supposing that hjp eiippiirl wouhl carry Sir ' 1 ’. Chainhr'r.'^'b 
Bill through tiie'lTousc of Lords, it would still not !i:ue been his 
btisinesa to come forward as the sdiocnte 4.f a nieasurc which pro* 
hMy nine*tenths of tho clergy and a clear majority '*f tho laity of 
the Church over which ho piVsido-s believe to tjo run luily pregnant 
with the grarefit sorial ovil«i, but directly repuguant to "tho teach- 
iiigs of Scripture. On tho latter point ‘wo «-liiiJl not enter here. 
The objections to the Bill are overwhelruiimly c.iiicIusivo, quite 
apart from its religions domerils, and even if it "could be shown to 
be, like polygamy, iu eiitiro awordume with the .lowish law*, 
that would bo no adequate jueliiication fur suniaiorujig either by 
the law of England. ThoreportH which hnvo appeared of tho 
apeoches of the Disseuting deputation at I..ainbt;th on Tuesday 
are too brief to givo anything but a very general idt^a of the 
Irind arguments employ od. But the lihl<* th>it is told ns is 
quite enough to show that the usual ttictics of tl** party have 
not in kliis instance been forgotten. Ami, at th^ ri'^U of repeating 
facta which to many of our readers innst by tl;i-= tiiuc hiivo be- 
come wcHrlsoiiitily fatniliar, wo shrill once hioif* the tiu«! 

nature ot the reaMiniug to which the .^rchbi proiniml t>> 
mve hia ^'most serious <n)nsidurHtion/* mid v \iW\i has inducod 
him. to take charge of the Dissenting niiuLstTUs* pcritain to th** 
Bouse of Lord? in ftivonr of tho Common Jlill. 

The principiil members of tliAdt^nitation vviiro Jh*. Uinm-y, tli^ 
Keys. W. Tyler and F. Schondlioi^r, wlm iho Cuu- 

gregationalista; Dr. Viiuce iSinith, froin tlip ijiituiiM.''; the ilevs. 
J. L. AVitherington, 3 , Shrewsbury, and F. Workjuitn v.fpreHoiitiug 
dtflTercmt eections of the Wcsleyag-s, mid Mr. lJ*.*ywo‘.h.l, who bnidtHl 
the deputAtion. The rejiort of Mr. Il^y wood'.s j^pi'cch ih very short, 
but ii embodies mojtt of the leading iailades wliii h invariably 
crop out in the monotonous oratory of hi*. n-..«ia*iato.s. •• Jlo thought 


gave au in.<itAUce of what is meant 
thi.s compluiut. lie knew' of a man who had left ^ 
property to the sister of his deceased wife, and was living in a 
Constant; state of alarm lest tho authoiities should discover the 
illegjility of the marriage, nud claim the oxtra succession duty/' 
If we are to uudeiv.land that the man had married his deceased 
wifc'.s sister — tuid the ndVrence would eUe be irrelevant — and 
wished her iij inherit as bin wift>, the lUithoritieH would of course 
he tully jiistiHiHi in law imd equity in claiming the full succession 
duty ; iu fact, this is .'•Imply ijin: of tho usu.ol examples of a chiiuge 
in (in^ law being demsindod iu order to shelter th^iso who havo lirst 
delib^riitidy broken it from the consequences of gratifying their 
irrogiikir appt‘tites. liven if the proposed meiisnre were a desirable 
one, it ought not iu coinmim decem y to bo madoretroeT>ectivc. Dr. 
Binney also e.vpri'.^ed an opinion, the grounds of which wc shot Id 
lx* curious to loam, that the Scotch laity are nlniosi; uiiAnimounly 
in bivour of iht'Sb marrifige.'*. ^^Fr. Buckle, it is true, calls Seot- 
buid one of the most pricsl-riddcii countriea in the world; 
but until Dr. Binney pmdiico.< .some better evidmeo than 
hi.s iivri) ipse iliut, wo um^t ventiiro to think bD siateinent 
LartUy con.sii-lent with the ibet that tin* Scoti-b members oro 
almost uiianimoiisly opp<'.^cd to the Bill. The rt.'umrk of 
miotber speaker that tli« great inM-jority of Roman (jatbolics aro 
. ill frivfuv of the Bill is, wc believe, equally incorrect. Air. 
Miiguiio staled iu tlie deba^» ]<lsI y<ar that iu Ireland it was 
>u*wed *'with loathing and execralioiu** Dr. Oiillen is said 
U} bo 111 favour of it, but cortaiulv with no intention of allowing 
it to ho generally acted upon within the limits of his jurisiiictiou'; 
and Faidinal VNTsoinau stated before the ParliAmcntaiy Com- 
' miltee. what is uotoriouH, that such lUaiTtiiges an; allowed with 
dlsivnsAtions in the Roman (Catholic Church. \Ve believe we are 
' right in saying that such dispouHutiona are rostriclod to thobc who 
can udbrd to pay for them, and it is certainly true that they are 
iil»o griveu, in Calholic countries, for the marriages of uncles and 


the House of Lords, with the increasing majorities with which ijicccs, or aunts and nephcw.s. In (teriimny, IJolhmd, Austria, Italy, 


the Bill w^aa annually passed in the Meu'.c of (**imnioiis, would 
ultimiitRly giro way to public opinion. " 'J'o which it must be 
replied, that of the three iLssertioiiB cmilaincd or implied in this 
statement every one is directly at wiili ihc. Tin* Bill 

WAS Ticithor passed nor introduced anmmlly :it all hefnre 1869. 
and. with one exception, the divisioiM iV<>m 1869 tu 1873 
exhibited a Cfmstantly decreasing nin]<»riiy in iis lavour iu th..* 
Houmo of CommaiJS, thoUj^h for tin? la.l three y.mri a niwh bua 
been made to emiiggie it through tln^ Hou.'e fd very 
beginning of tho Soi^sion before the Scotch and Irish members. 


Spain, Franco, and 1 )euinfirk,all those niiion.? are allowed by the law, 
in sonic cnees with, in some without, dispensation. And it la obvioua 
on Iho face of it tlmt, if once the gFuiernl prohibition of marriages 
of atituity is rislaxi d, it will be neither coiiaistont nor praclicabln 
to draw the lino at one piiiticiilar example of the rule. If a man 
may lawfully niari-y hia wife’s sister^ it is nbsuni to forbid bia 
imiriying her motlirr or her niece, and equally absurd to forbid 
his marrying his deceased brother’s wife. Whether tho advocatea 
of the one change profess to dtdeiid or deprecate iU logical 
coUs<spiuuce.s nmttei's very little. The present law' is based on a 


wbo are known to be almost imauimously opp i^cd to it, have j CAmsistcut and intelligible priiiciple, and is so far from pressing 
come up to town. In 1 869 tbc second ivudiiv,^ passed by a *; hardljq except on a small clique of eccentric and usumrupuloua 
miqoritv of 99. but the Bill was witlidrawii iii Oouiniittce ; in j malcontents, that ib abolition would be felt as an intolerable 
1870 tfie majority had sunk to 70, nud in 1871 10 41. Lust I hardship by tho git*at majority of the nation. Not many years 
year it rose to 48,* and this year jt has aguln fall- t<» 39. And, • ago an KiigJish ProtChiunt lady residing at Rome in charge of 
Instlv, thoie is not only no ground tor as.sumjn^ that public | the chiidnui of her deccahcd sister, wlio had mamed iin Italian 
opinion is in favour of the Bill, but tbisrt- i» the cfeaii'st ! count, was juirpriserl to find herself the subject of unpleasant 
•ridence of this purely factitious ugitafioii bt^ing kept up, as it ; comment. Ou applying to her brother-in-law's coufessor, she 
was oiigiimlly civiatod, by tlie roNtb ms machiiiHtioii.s of a | was at once assured ibiit, unless she intended to marry him, 
small «nd wealthy clique, whose pretext of relieving tho ; she could not with propriety cooripue to live under his roof, 
poor fmm a heavy burden is dennmstrably a triiuHpAroiit 1 Fet in Italy such marriages require a dispensation; if once 
afsguise for their desire to cover bv' a ri'twspeetivo Act their j tlie law ia_ alter^, there ^woiiUl^be no ^aucii cheeky what- 

awn deliberate bresch of the existing law. I'he Coounis- ; ever ‘ 

iiOD of 184.7, 
posed innovation; 

among tli© poor, ^ ^ . , . . . 

careful wnruliny only deltcted two. Nor W M r. ]lt vw<K»<i more happy , Coniiiion »Smeaut esn get thwr respective proposals sanctioned— 
in Ws implied reproach of the Houm. of L«irdH fur sy^teuiaticafly perhap.'i tho farmer, too, may Bomu day invoke archiepiscopiil pa- 


ever it may be wcu'th, in England. One further reniark uaturaUy 



duiimian to faCilitato the paanng of the mcii/4ure by ejectlitg the 
bMidps from the Upper House, while Mr. U(lg(;r mor** conniiilently 
advocated its total abolition. AVlmt arc the The Bill 

IDIB^ Hs first appearance in ParHamcniin 1 842, when leave to bring 
St in was refiisedi by a majority of 21. On its nvxt appearance 
hi the second reading passed the Commons by a majority 

of 3^^tit the Jl^ fell through in Committee. The .same fate 


overtook it in 18559 after it had been carried byam^ority 
7 only; but it haa meanwhile passed tho Commons in 1 


I idfoby a 


tion on Tuesday ^at, as the propo.'ntd marriages were not meant 
to be solemnized in cliurch, no conscientioiis scruples of the clergy 
would be violated^ This is a Hubordinatepaiiiti though it was natural 
under the circuinstanceH to refrr to it; but the dergy may not im- 
probably oonsider the profi'ered concession au inadequate pfetection 
to their erascienoes if they arecompeUed, for instaniw, to treat pm- 
soiiB married to their relations at a raristrar?s office as having a cTauu 
on their ministrations afterwards. We mare^ note tho matter here 
asanothereicampleofthe ( 
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toihw darling ciotohdt which charRctovUaetho auppartevs of thia 
Rl-onifnod acoomo. When tbo Oummoa SoiJO&Qt iQtTUdUCOjl hto 
lust yoar, he oVaerved Uiat argument on the aubject was ex- 
^naueted, Mid we ^uite agree with him. Bat aa long us the bare- 
faced audacity of oaaertion which dlHtinguiahea him and bU friends 
in their pertinacioua efforts to unsottlo both the legal and the 
moral Holeguaida of donio.^tic pence uud purity continues to bo in- 
exhaustible, itia ucceasary to expose, for hundred and iirst 
time, the stale sophistries which a hundred previous exposures 
have not yet shamed into silence. 


TIIK TORORD BILLS. 

fTIIllS announcement which was mado on Monday morning that 
J- f(»rged bills to the value of some ioo,oooL bad been dia- 
(^ounted by the Bank of Bnglaud producodi for a short time, 
something like a panic in the City. Nobody af course supposed 
"that tils' JOBS would make much differciice.to the Bank, but it was 
felt that a serious blow had been struck at the foundations of 
(‘onimorcial confidence and scesurity. That a fraud of such a daring 
and elaborate character should havf) been practised on the most 
cjireful and cautious of financinl bixHes naturally excited suspicion 
and alarm. If the Tlank of England could be bitten In this way, 
who was safe? The Bank, as ovorybody knows, will have 
nothing to do -v^ith doubtful poople, or with rash, apocuIatlTO 
transactions ; it does only tlio safest of safe business, ana only the 
luoai reapcclablo paper has any chance of being looked at in the 
sacred parlour. A customer uju.st bring good recommendations, 
must be personally vouclied for by a Director or customcT, and must 
prove his substoiitiality and CTodit in a variety of ways. If, in 
spite of all this, bad paper liad been passed at the Bunk, it was 
not perhaps on unreasonable appreheusiem that the rogues who 
had tri(;ked so wary and circiinispvc^t an institution had probably 
not been idle in other quarters wber<^ they wotud find 
Renter cngorncas to do bu.sinesa,' and fewer iroiiblesoino 
formalities to be overcome. The resalt was that, for some 
time aluKist all bills were .<iu«p«'.cted. llie better the names 
the more chance of mischief — so men reoftOiied ; for onlv good 
11IUI10S arc worth forging, and with the Pod OJfU^ UHtectory 
to choose from at pleasure, a forger inijirht he trusted to pick the 
best. The disAppearanec of .Mr. do i^isardi helped to add to the 
gcueral uneabino.s.s. Forged bills here, fraudulent bills of lading 
there, Gi^’n s .swindled one day, the Bade the next— here was 
indeed enough to shake the iierves of men to whom paper is 
everything, who buy, soil, and trade in paper, and who, once 
tl ushered by suspicion, see fraud and forgeiy on every side. Com- 
merce has come to be a vast systom of credit, a paper world, and 
a stiijpicton of extensive forgeries is worse than an earthquake. 
Happily tbo tit did not last very long ; but it may be taken us an 
illustration of the extremely delicate and sensitive orgauixatioo of 
mercantile affhirs. | 

Enough is known of the forgcirios of which the Think of England 
has been made the victim to show that they were pliumed and 
executfd in the most deliberaio and systematic manner, with 
great daring, ingenuity, and skill, and with a command of finan- 
cial and other reaources which is certainly the most staHling 
circumstance iu the whole affair. That a needy scoundrel shoula 
exercise his wits— his sole possession — in foi^ery would not excite 
innnh surprise, but men of substnnee arc seldom disposed to stake 
their capital on the success of a felony. It is quite doar, how- 
ever, that in this cose those who devised and concocted the for- 
geries most have possessed, not only a thorough and minute 
.*icqaaintance with mercantile ways ami all the details of business, 
but also the command of a considerable amount of ready money. 
How many were involved in the crime has yet to be discovered, 
but it is suspected that there roust have been a number of con- 
spiratom af work. It may prove, liowever, that WaiTeii, who 
negotiated the bDls, Was the chief, if not the sole, a^nt in 
tho atfoir, and that his clerk, who is now in custody, was 
only his tool, llie perils of forgery are necessarily multiplied 
by the number of eonuMlorates, and tho actual work to bo done 
might ofiaily be acoomplished by one skilful and industrious expert. 
Warren, an American, who gave bimsclf out as an ujgent for pro- 
viding Fullmaa’s sleeplw-ears to run between Paris and Vienna 
while the Exhibition iiT the latter camtal was open, contrived 
to get an ihtroduetioii to the AVest End branch of the Bank of 
England in Burlington Gardens. ITu was introduced by an 
old custbmer of the Baiik, deposited a .satisfhctoiy balance, and 
took enre to renew it from time to time. Warren’s dealings with 
the Bittik began as fiir back os last May, and ho took every 
<*PPortl*ni 1 y of establishing himself in the confidence of the 
ufflcials. lU ocomtoially brought bills on Rothschild’s and other 
honees wew anuoubtedlr genuine, and he was very 
pnctUBl M^ regiriar iu aU his transacilona He showed that be 
had not ooiy.pmty of vetOy money, but intimate relations with 
good people in Jme City ; and when the time come for the pro- 
duction of tho fi>rM mils, the manager of the Bitnk was probably 
pwpiiwdtpaeMpt ttwBwHhTOt the Thew 

WM nolWiWW ^ appwrweu of the document* to ermto 
.oaptoiODi p»oy h^ W manuflietond ao akUMly u to delV 

It i» awu'kaown tbA 
dureient hnus use cunereat forms of aeoepfxmoe. mirily written 
and pMt^ prirted oo peouJte of p«^ ^dpetiee 
imter.aMn*. filwk fotmi luiUihle for ma tfoe lihd thwefhn 
eithArtobeitoIea or imitated, and foeu duyluidto be Sued up 


inthapteatvarifdyofiiigimtuna: BiliBdniiniH)ieD<AdoaajD4ifitaMb 
liOUsealntliBCIty ^venMontfiifeited in tKnwnjrM do^dttA 

cloverlv that, even now that they known to betWgerios^ it UiOfal 
tolie clifiicult to believe it. The first of these false bulA does not fall 
due till the 2 ^ih of this month, and Wnnen no doubt (^ciliated 
upon turning the interval to profitable account in a similar way. 

It does not appear that- he [lassed off any forgeries except at 
Burlington Gardens, but this won probably tieoause hAthangtt he 
had plenty of time b'tfora the mevitabJeVxposurevShen the) hltb 
were preyentod for payment, and he did notwimt-to-moaiiiellear 
too much. H is patienca in woitiiig from May last beuse she diegem 
to cheat the Bank showed hla preferimoc for oimtimuadtddeHbenilm 
modes of nctiou. A .slight, but rather important, oaujMianiin'tWw 
of his bills disclosed the plot. He forgot, to date them; thay^httl; 
to ho sent to the houses on which they were drawn, in :oT!aer«t#t 
supply the omission, and they were of course atonoe repwiktUdh' 

It is quite possible that, as we have said, Warxen* Imivw 
been the solo agent in these daring and iugemeua fofgeriesp-but.- it 
can hardly he doubted that he had assistants, if not. actual oMkn 
federates* who were well acqumnled with mereantile: pmetim^' 
and whr> pro\ ided him with spedmens of tho formaend stgmitnrar 
which it w«H ncccssoiy for bit purpose to imitnto* Forgeries'^ aseic 
not ao rare a .4 iy suppuiatd, and of hilib years, with th» spread vol 
elemeulurv education, they arc said to have been rather increosiag^ 
but they arc Htldom attempteil on a large soole or for great 
amount.?. A clergyrmui at Middlesborongb hr just now awoiungi 
his trial for forging joint-stock scrip to tho amount id' somo'. 
2o,oooL or 30,000/., out the common run. of fofigerics seldom- 
mi beyond p*^tty sum.?. For a parallel to. the case' whioh 
has just excited ao much alarm and uueaamess wt nuiae 
go back M>!UA thirty yearn and more. In i 3 ^i the Tundl* 
Wugbt to light li bohl project of forgery, and ite^ foxunpt and 
energetic action in tlie matter is commemorated by a-tublctrin. thn- 
Hoyal TkoliHugp. Four or five diflerent personfl^. aesne iahloreacov* 
olbcTs iu l..oii'don, were engaged in Uie cousuiraoy. On- this 
occasion the forged papers were iiot bills, but.letteis of creditr 
|. The coiiHpinilors proc:\ircd one of Messrs. Glyn’s letters iuf cxedih 
and produced an imitation of it so perft^cl that one. of the partnon* 
of the hou>!e <)Hid that for a time he was unabW- to diatingnUh ho- 
tween the original and the copy. Two ScoUdunoB, father and- 
son, resident in Florence, designod the facsimiles, and a- couple uf 
Frenchmeu, •>i\o of them a marquis, took charge of the.eugraviH^ 
of the plates in Lrmdou. An English hanker iit Floronce.najnsd: 
Bogle superintended tbo distribution of the forgeries. ^ They weie« 
proMeuted for paymont nt Brussels, Ghent, Cologne, Turin, Bologna, 
and Florence tirranid succession, and. in a few days 20,000/. bod. 
been obtidnod on tnein. Either seduoad by thek easy success,’or 
afraid c»f prompt detection, and eager to moke, tho of. their 

chances mW* nn idarm was raised, the cumipuntorS' pjvsaed.tha 
^auio too recklessly. Suspicion waa aroUHod, and.a-cfmimunica* 
tion was f-ent to ("ilyns ivhich led to a dinclosuM. of the fraud. 
Tho TtWs wdt* not iifraid to publish im article, showing up the. 
swindle in all its ramifications, and .Bogle, tbinkiug he could 
brazen out iho matter, took advautagq of this to bring i« actkMi. 
for liUd. i.)wlug to a technical rule of evidence, whicli preventod 
the uKMliiction of certain private letters, the jury were uuabie 
legally to identify the plaintiff with, the conspiracy, but they giUNi' 
him imly a farthing damages. The Times rcfusm.to awept thoi 
buhscriplioii which was raised to dcfmy its expeoBBs at the rruil» 
and the monev was applied to the foundation of scholarships {or 
the boys of Clm.?t ’8 Ho?|utal and tho City of London »Suhuol, and- 
to tho erection of commemomtive tablets. 

If forgeries are not move common than they ore, it is for other/ 
reasons than the ditficuliy of forging. The truth, is,, that foigaqf 
is a very simple art, nndf a natural iiptitudo for it may be quickly 
developed by a little practice. Almost any engraveFs or 
graphor's apprentice might readily become more or Isfw expi'rt i|k 
it ; and, considering the vast amount of business, whioh is doily 
transacted in T«ondon thiough the medium of hasty signiitures, itis. 
at first sight almost aninring that forgeries should not bo morafroe- 
q^uent. I’erimps the greiitost eheck upon ofiences of this land is 
that, 111 though a man might thus win a conriderahlesum of money 
by a lucky coup^ the art cannot be continuously exercised. The 
actual for^ry may be easy enough, but tho pn«sing.of the forgery 
is iinother matter. Except at the couuter of a bank, where cheques 
are paid otTbaiid, 110 business is transacted between ablate stmugera, 
and oven at tiio bank-counter the system of cros.?ed cbor4Ues e.mies 
into play. men in the City eitlier kno% or know nbou^ 

each other, and tbr« great bulk of biisincM i.? done through bankers, 
brokers, or other iiiUMmodiaries, who may be taken n sort of 
personal guarantee for tho cbainctcr of those for whom they net 
In the present, (ra.se Warren bad to spend Ibe b(> 3 l part of a year in 
building up a ciiaraetcr which he must have been awnn* would be 
destroyed for ever ns soon na his practices became known. The 
game may be played once, but only once : it reqiiiiU'* both daring 
and adroltncHs; it in perilous; and, oven if 8 UG(* 4 >?«ful, it can 
scarcely be expe(!lod to yield anything but a .<*iua)l f action of 
what might be earned by the continuous exenu?e of Die same 
abilittes in an honest way. It will b» .?et n, lli<»refore, that Ae 
chances of being imposcid upon to a serion.s ox cent by forgeries 
ore by no means so great as might be iuisgin^fd. At the j«amo 
time, it is a que^stion whether so .simple a prHvantitm aa.coinmuni- 
catingin the first instance with tho powojw whose names are 
attached to bills, when they exceed a certain amount, might not 
be adopted os n check upon firaml. With rcgiird bills of indini^M 
the presemt system is almost a provocation to dishonesty, ami 
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thcro coulJ bo no difTicuUj in proyidin(> that billa of ladings, ^iko 
bilb of exohangoi flhoiild bo inMued in acta of throe on 1 y» and that 
they should be numbered; and also perhaps distinguished by the 
colour of the paper. 


SOLDIKUS AND THKIK VOCKETMONKY. 

A ll chisses of Her ^iajcstj’s^rcspcctablo subjocts are nlwnvs 
doing their best <o kvep up iippoaniueos, and a very hard 
struggle maqy of us make of it. Thus a mansion in Ihdgiavo 
Squaro ought to mean a corpulent hall-porler, a couple of gi^^aiitic 
footmen, a butler aud an under-butler at tlie very leasts if the 
owner professes to live up to his social dignities. If our house is 
in Haker or Winipolc Street, we must certoinly have a man- 
servant in sombre raitaent to open our door, with a hobbledehoy 
or a buttons to run bis 6 ut>orior*s messages. In the smart, although 
somewhat dismal, smtdl squares in ^outh Kensington and the 
Western suburbs, the parlourmaid must wear the freshest of 
riblMns and trimmest ol bows, and be I'esplendent in starch and 
clean coloured muslins. iSo it goes on, as wo run down the gamut 
of the social scale; onr ostentatious expenditure must he in 
harmony throughout with the stuccoed facade behind which w'e live, 
or the staflTof diimestics avo piirado. We are aware, of c<iursc, as our 
incomes for the most part are limited, and ns we an^ nil of us upon 
our mottle in tbo bnttlo of life, that wo must pinch soinewhero if 
appearancod aro to bo kept up. We tlo what avo can in secret 
towards balancing the budget. We retrench on our charitie.^, stue 
on our coaid, screw' on our cab.«, drink llio sourest of Jhirdeaux 
instead of mure generous a intiiges, dispense with the cream that 
makes tea palatable, and systematuuiUy sacrifice substantial 
comforts that w’o may swagger succesafully in t)ie face of a 
critical and carping society, riut, with the most nf ns, if our 
position is an anxious one, it is of our own making, and if Ave 
darod to bo eccentrically rational, it might be very tolerable. 

There is oue class of Her Majesty's subjects, however, anti per- 
haps the most ahowy of all, of whom this can hardly be said. It is 
victimized not only by circumstances and by tho more amiable 
weakuessi >8 of our nature, but by illusions which our (Jovernnifnt 
does its best to rncoumge. All Dieinbera of the mi lit ary caste are 
at a great disudvautago as compartMl with tho rf.st of us, and 
tho non -commissioned oiflcers and privates sufier et en more than 
thoir supeiior.s. An otficer who lives on his pay, or on liia pay 
and some small supplement to It, has a hard time of it no doubt. 
Hb must deny hims<‘lf much that he Avould delight to indulge in, 
and mufit be sorely pushed if he is to di.sposo econbtiiionlly uud uri- 
profilably of* all his superfiuous time. Hut at least he has not to live 
up to the showy lively which the State coiupols him to assume when 
on duty. He need only appear in his resplendent w'ar-puiiit where 
(•very one knows pivcfscly all about lum and his circumstanc^ss. 
When he mixes in the proiniscuouH civiliiiii crowd, he disgiiis(*s 
himself in tinobtruHive mufti, and becomes a coiumoupluce- 
lonking personago like oumdves. With the sergeant, corporal, 
or private, it is altogether diiVerent. When he haves his 
barrack-yard in the blaxe of .scarlet and yeilow' — or blue with 
gofgeoMMly gaudy facings-— in pbiliheg nud chequered hose 
aud nodding ostrich plumes; perchiuice in lieliiict and horse- 
hair, white Duckskin tights, and spurred jackboots — ho feels 
that he becomes f<?rthAvith the cynosuro of suiTounding eyc.s. 
Tbo homage and adminuion be rec<*ivea U enough to turn a 
stronger head or disturb a better bulauced mind. C(mccive the 
respect with which ho is regarded by the ragged roughs leaning 
up against the atreet comers and lounging ruiiiid the public-huus** 
doors. They are slow to realize the fiu;t ibnt the splendour which 
impresses them is but the garb of servitude — a very honourable 
si‘.rvituclo it is true — that by uccejaing tho .shilling and passing the 
surncnl examination they might lran.sfonu tluuuselvifs from the 
gruli t.> that full-blown bultorfly. As they folloAv tbo hero form 
with eyes of rcspecafnl admiration, they straighten their slouching 
backs, and they add a cubit or so to their stunted statui'c if 
they can attain to Ihe honour of a flying acquaintance. If it bo 
ao with the men. still more i.s it the case Avith the damsels, of 
htiinblo life. Venus has always had a tenderness for Mars, 
ospeciHlly when Mars wears tho laurelled heliiiot on his god-like 
brow and shakes bis glittering spear. The ox-cyed maidens shoot 
their bewitching glancc.s from beliind a huudi'Kd area railings, and 
the young end sprightly warrior must bo iiiisnnthropic or more 
tljan mortal if ho di>o.H not assume in the circumstances 
the. airs of a cod^iiering hero. Hut it is all very well to 
button the tight-iitting tunic or shell jacket so as to sot off 
the manly abRp«', to poi.su the cap jauntily on one ride of 
tho well fpreased locks, to burnish the Avar medal, and flourish 
tlio Lilliputian cane. Soldicm rising thirty have the titstes 
lUid passiona of their age, and nuturally feel that they are 
formed to shine in society and enjoy its pleasures. They feel n legi- 
timate satisfaction in patronizing the yMnn of their own sex, and 
would prefer to stand treat to them rather than to bo treated ; they 
would gladly be irce-haiidod with those laughing ladies could they 
only aflbrd it. Alas, with them more* than AviiU any one else, appear* 
anees are painfully decoptivo. Thoso tino clothes of theirs might 
almost as well bo made without pockets for any thing in the way of 
money they have co emry on their persons. The old pecum^ 
chaacee of the soldier's calling ore gone in these days of piping 
peace and rigid dkeipline. In the wan of the middle ages, iind 
ef4»u in the campaigns of the last ceutuiy', the profession had 
numoy prises aud its times of enjoyment when it rDvelled 


in free quarters. You won a battle, anJ, if yOtt dOllld fittCb , 
a priiHHier in easy circum>stance 8 , you were allowed to put him 
to rausom. You sacked a town, aud, if you were in any kind 
of luck, you filled your havresac with plate, or jewels, 
valuable portable propertv of some kind. But nowadays thete^ 
arc no sucli chances. Soldiers can seldom make prisoners when 
the opposing columns rarely come within a mile or so of each 
(dhi^r. If they do, they must hand them over to their superiors. 

It is n point of honour to otFer scnipuloua protection to private 
property from individual pillage. Ocmerals in command may levy 
oontributions at discretion, but if the private follows the 
example of his chiefs, ha is apt to bo very summarily dealt 
with. So it comes to this, that he has to subsist on a fixed 
income, with the romoto prospect of a pension. But the fixed in- 
come i.s so minute as to approach the iniiiiitosimal, and, what is 
worse, the Avorld is given to understand that ho is i^nitely better 
otr than he really is. 

Fancy being coiidomued to lead not only an idle but a fashionable 
life on a penny a day. It is to be hoped tfiut things can never ngaiu • 
be so bad as that, now that ]\lr. Cardwell has reformed the regu- 
lation ]iay in the soldier's favour ; ludeed they can hardly have been 
80 bad since General Feel took ibc iuitiativo in a liberal direction 
by granting the soldier tbn additional twopence. But until a A'ory 
few years ago the stately trooper in a crack cavalry corps might find 
himsidf for weeks or months together stinted to a penny a day for all 
pocket-money , and a hdter that appeared in the Tim'Jt a fewdays ago 
asHU’ts tho thing to bo still possiblo. No doubt the original bargain 
by which he hired his services to tho Qnoon was conducted 
AA'ith all technical legality. Had he taken the tiouble to consult 
the terms of tho bona before subscribing to it, he might have found 
(Mit that the soldier’s shilling a day ” was a mere popular ballu-:- 
cination, and that the standing deductions cut it down woefully. 
But men like him are indiflereut arithmeticians at best, and not 
much given to forethought, and the scapegnico who was most likely 
to volunteer for the- service Avas reckfc-ssly impetuous, if not 
actually in drink. Wo may think that an honourable Govern- 
ment, in engaging an ignorant man, should ^ have tideen par- 
ticular care to make all parts of the bargain plain, and to prtHdude 
all poanibility of misapprehcn.sioTi. But we suspect that tho ar- 
rongeuienta with regard to pay were only part of our system of 
** volunteering ” ns opposed to the Continental consenplion by 
which iinm muai be oblained somehow. .Tbo soldier came to 
the paymaster for his shilling, and opened his eyoa to find 
that there Ava.s a stoppage for his daily rations of meat and 
bread. Imagine a mostof deducting so many pence a day for 
tlic dinner of tho footman A\ho hves under his roof. Then 
came further claims for nu^ssing and for chdhes. Tho recruit 
was not told plainly that the torms of his wage were a shilling 
a day, oue-and-fourpeuce a day, or whatever it might be, 
and feed and clothe himself. Tho Horse Guards nppareiltly did 
their very best to iniike a muddle of tho contract ; and while tho 
Queen provided the cavalry man with tunic, smalls, and boots, ho 
had not only to buy the rest of his clotliing, but actually bis 
uniform jacket ns well. So .it is still, though his pay is a iitllo 
better. J'eriodlcally he may be in tolerably easy circam. 4 tanccs 
for a time ; he may have tbo magni^cent sum of scvoDpence at bis 
absolute disposal. lUch to that extent, he acquires extravagant 
bnbits, gets into cxpensiA'e company, and bis mode of living does 
no great discredit to his brilliant cloth. On a sudden evil timon 
conie upon him. I'he uriderclotldng that has done duty for so 
long iiegins to tumble to pieces'. His jacket turns dingy and gets 
worn at tho seams, bo becomes a disgrace to his corps, and the 
order issued to rcplacelH* Then tho best part of his sixpeuco a 
diiy vanishes, nud he is left with a miscrablo copper or two rattling 
in his empty pockets.' 

W 0 suspect that what with one thing, what with another, most 
of those sprightly, good-humoured fellows whom we meet swag- 
gering in uniform aluDg tho pavement ore generally in tiiis im- 
pecunious condition. We presume that it^ is a point of honour 
with llieui to carry their poverty oil* philoaimhicully, as tliey 
Avonld fed bound to grin over slight flesh woun& received on the 
day of biiiUe. But a cli<;erful countenance must often cover an 
aebiog heart. Even out of the wretched sum that mocks their 
wishes tht^ro are certain necessaries which must bo provided. The 
Crown expects you to be clean and smart, but we do not understand 
that it furnishes cither soap or pipeclay. /Tobacco is never so in- 
dispi'nsabie as when a uian^s spirits are low, and you must mortify 
the flesh at every turn aud renounce tho vanities of happier days. 
We should, fancy there is nothing the soldier dislikes ^ much as 
a long promenade without the means of refreshing himself. It 
muHt brighten a long walk to feel, as you pass^ bofoio Sflch 
succcssivo public*house, that you have only to will to refresh 
yourself with a half-pint, or ** try our celebrated cream of the 
valley.’’ It gives the walk a zest and an object to know that the 
half-pint or the half-quartern surely owaits you at ^e end, if 
you have not chosen to indulge yourself sooner. We oan con- 
ceive few things more melancholy, on the other hand,* than 
mooning alrag in sullen despoudenej', knowing you must 
r(*tum dry-lipped os you came out uidess some good Sama- 
ritan should compasionate your casu aud make you an object of 
chanty. The aoldier Avandering past W utter bar, where 
vociferous groups 01*0 clinking glmses and dattering pewter, 
reminds one of the spirit of some aiufnl Norse hero oonomned to 
keep moving round the table of Valhalla while his phantom com- 
panions in itrius are draining tho spectral beakexaof ale^ Seriously, 
we say that the life of the soldier must neceasarily be one of great 
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tBinptetioni ftnd wh^n h6 is culpftble, or OTon criminal, ho may 
pleaa tin poraliSridea of llil lot by yin of exlenuotinff circum- 
otfuiooa. Hb early traininff has seldom been such as to lend liim 
to beguile his leisure by self-education and intellectual recreation. 
H^as a great deal of time on his hands, and very little uiuuey 
mmwith to hill it. No doubt his straitened circumstances 
aro in a certain senso a moral safeguard; but then there w 
another asjject to the question. Tho soldier bos tastes whicli ho 
•cannot posubly gratify, and no constant occupation to turn his 
thoughts from his longings. AVo hnow what tho old poet sings 
about Satan and idle hands, and a smart man who falls into bad 
comxNiny must be perilously open to unscrupulous suggestions 
as to how be may nod money or money’s woilh. In any case 
it must, to say the least, bo relaxing to tlio moml tibro to 
bo tempted to toodv a man for the wme of being treated, and 
to make love in oruer that your mistress may sharo her wages 
with you. It would be both impossible and undesirable niiiteriaily 
to increase tho soldier’s pocket-money, but certainly the inon should 
have a fair chauco, ana should receive all reasonable assiatQTice 
towards preserving their self-ruspect and independence. Mr. 
Cardwelrs recent proposids are n stop in tho right direction, and 
no one should grudge the slight addition to tho* Kstiraale.s which 
Ujcy will involve. AVe only hope that, in honefiling the soldiers 
13 a body, he will take enro that no single class of them has 
reasonable causo of discontent. 


HEIRS AND MONEY-LENDERS. 

M r. MITCIIETJ* henry has again brought forward his 
^ Rill for the protection of ** infants ” aj^iinst the frauds and 
tactions of money-lenders, but it may bo doubted whethor 
iulanta are not already sunioiently protected under the tcuidcr 
guardianship of the Court of Chancery. It is prnpo.se(l by the 
Bill that Aliy person who makes or procures any advance to nn 
infant, or accepts any bond, bill, note, cheque, or other security 
for securing the repaymont of a loan from an infant, without the 
consent in writing of tho infant's father or gnardiap, shall bo 
guilty uC a misdomoanour, and shall bo liable for each offenco to a 
lino of not more than zol, or two months’ imprisonment. It is 
to be a misdemeanour even to request or solicit an infant to 
borrow money, whether by verbal application, or by ciiciilar, card, 
or letter ; and all contraet.*4 made or securities given in contra- 
vention of the Bill aro to be void. An infant niay make fnlso 
Btatementri about his ago without fear of the consequence.^, for his 
represontations ou the subject are not to bo admitted as evidence 
•against him. An obvious objection to a measure of this kind 
that ill ottonipts too much. If it were to be made a 
criminal oilence to lend money to an infant without the sanction 
of his father or guardian, and if the law were strictly enforced, it 
'would simply havo tho elfect of driving young men who wanted 
money for purposes which they were afraid or ashamed to 
•disclose to their fathers or guardians into the hands of a 
lower and more reckless and uiiNCrupuloiis clu-^s of money- 
lenders than iliose who now prey on them. The money- I 
lender's risks would be greatly increased, and, as be is known not | 
to be actuated by puimy benevolent and philanthropic motives, 
it may bo assumed that ho would require to bo paid for 
those additional risks, and would no doubt assess them at a some- 
what higher figure. He would have to be paid for tho risk of 
'being deceived oy the borrower pretending that he was of age 
wheu ho was under age ; for the risk of on infant turning against 
him ; fur the risk of being tried for a criminal ofTonco and perhaps 
eent to prison. It shows a curious estimate of human naturo to 
eupposo that a fast infant would be able to procure the con- 
sent of bis father or guardian to his borrowing money for tho 
puiposcs of gambling and debauchery. On the oilier hand, It is 
idle to suppose that any amount of legislation will ever prevent 
profligate and extravagant young men from obtaining advances 
on the strength of their futuro prospects. Tho esgerness of young 
beirs to get money and tho willingness of money-lenders to supply 
their necessities are tolerably certain in combination to strike out 
flomo means of ovading tho rustraints of tho law, and it may bo 
taken for granted that whatever underhand and illegal arrange- 
ment is maao is sure to be at Uie expense of the borrower. It 
must not he forgotten that there ore money-lenders and money- 
lenders. Money-lending in tho way wo aro now speaking of 
cannot of courso under any circumstances bo a nice business, 
and it is difficult to Imagine a delicate or high-minded man en- 
gaging in it Yet it can haroly bo going too far to say that'thereare 
some money-lenders, even of the sort who minister to the wants of 
redtiess youth, who ore better than others. In every deep there 
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lie reeeirod only 7,000/.. nt Mx{y per ci'iit. Trfird Selliorno did 
noi wluie any nceJleae (.ymiiatliy or eentiment on tlie young lieir 
in this case. Lord Ayh^ford had, ho said, no merits of his own. 
He caitiQ into court to bo relievod from tho consequences ^ a 
cotirsu of wilful and nilpablo folly and extravagance. Against 
Morris, the lU^fondant, tliprc was nothing to bo alleged except that 
ho was a money -lender and partial to nixt^ per cent, lie was 
not accused of having done anything in the way of deceit or 
circumVtiiUluii, and in liif:t his conduct seems to have been per- 
fectly open and straighf forward. “ 1 take .sixty per cent.,'^ he 
said, " because 1 get the best prico I can ; we all do that.” There 
arc one or two eubordiunte ebaraetera who may ns well bo intro- 
duced to conipleio tho dramulvi persmue. There was a solicitor 
named Ortihain, who had in the tirnt instance lent his lordship money, 
but who anxious to get his money back, and tboreh>re intro- 
duced him to Morri.'*. It w'us arranged that Morris should accept 
liord Aylesf(>i'd'.s bills to tho nraouiit of 8,Ooo/. at sixty 
percent. Of ihi.^ sum Morris retained i, zoo/, as disemnt, 
ZfOOoA was paid to Gniham on account of his outstanding claims. 
These bills, which were negotiated when Lord Aylesford was just 
MX months over age, came duo three month.s afterwards, on the 
4th of October, 1 B70. The young iioblomnn's share of tho money’ 
vvas, no dfiubt, pretty well exhausted by this Urn*;, and lie found 
liim.sclf, us inlgiit have bLcn expected unable to meet tho bills. 
He consulted Curtis, an hotclkooner, uad Curtis was kind enough 
to introduce him to a professional friend of young gentlemen in 
distress, one Addison. Addison reprt'MUits a familiar type. He 
htul been an oilicer in tlie army, and he now appears as earning 
A li veil hood as ageu t for nn inoy-lendcrs. There wa.s nnothor case not 
long ago in which a lunjur ligured ns a provider of a bimilar stamp 
— not n lion’s provider, but tho Inckal of a mouey-lender 8 den.^ 
Addison is described by tlio Lora Cbanccllor as ** a pracur<*r of 
loans fiir spendthrifts fri'in money-lenders.” His own account of 
himself, however, is that he is a “ iiionetary' agent,” or ” the inters' 
mediate person bringing the capitalist alid borrower together, ” 
which is nn doubt a prettier way of putting it. For this service 
hois paid bv a brokerage on the amount of Ihu bills, and not of 
the money lent — so that, as fjord Selborne observed, he has a 
direct interact in swelling the ainoiitit of tho bills as much ns 
possible. AVcll, liord .Aylesford puts himself unreservedly in 
Addison’s hand.s. Addison scunrs the town, as ho says, trying to 
do what he can for liis cliunt. He goes to one money-lender after 
another, but they all Hh.Hlo) their iieaul.'>. ^Somehow they do not 
liko the look 0: the thing. As 11 la-st re.sourcc, Addison tries 
Morris, who hoJd.s the bills. Morris is iud<'cd the real friend in 
need, lie agrees to renew the bills for 8,000/. by subhtitutiiig ^ 
another act for 1 1 ,000/. at three months at sixty per cent, ns ' 
bu/orc. Bv this transaction Addi.«ioti found himself 275/* the 
richer, while Lord Aylesford, so that he might not feel aUo;icther 
neglected, received iojL It waa urged on AlornVs behalf that 
be was entitled to a good price for bis accommodation, because 
other money-lenders bad refust.^ to take up the bills, and the 
transaction must thcreftmi bo suppoaeil to h.ivo been not a v**ry pro- 
mising one for tho lender ; but the Lord Chancellor suggesteil 
that perhaps tho money-lenders who would havo nothing 
to do with liOrd Aylesford had some inkling of the functions 
of the Court of Chancery, and did not care to como into col- 
lision with it. Thus we find that a nobleman, just of age, and acting . 
without the benefit of aiiy competent and disintere«itea adviser, hud, 
on receipt of 7007/., put his name to bills for 1 1,000/. at sixty per 
cent. These bills fell due iii three months, and they would then 
havo iiad to bo renewed on equally, or probably still more, onerous 
terms if Lord Aylesford’s father hud not died in the interval. Under 
these ciiciirastances the Lord Chancellor, agrf^'ing 'with Vicc- 
Chancellur AA^ickfuis, held that there was an onus on the money- 
lenders to show that the terms which he exacted wore fair and 
reasonable, and that, as ho had failed to prove this, be mustbeconr 
tent with live instead of sixty per cent. If Mr. Mitchell Henrv’s Bill 
had bt'eu law, it would have'been of no service to the ulAintlil in tills 
case, as ho was already of ago ; but the Court of Chancery would 
not allow a few months to make such 11 ditioronce, and regarded 
him as still practically a minor and entitled to its protection. 

It may porbaps bo thought that Lord Selborne’s judgment 
meets what may be considered the natural justice of the case. 
There is no need to waste any sympathy on the young man whose 
reckless folly and extravagance involved hinr iu this scrape ; and, 
on the other hand, it may 00 said that there U no reason to regret 
that money-lenders should bo warned that it is better to be 
content with modest profits, and that sixty per c<mt., however 
tempting it may look, is apt to bum their lingers. It ha3 not been 
laid down that'sixty per cent, i.4 unlawful usury ; but only that a 
money-lender who makes an advance to a man who has only just 
reached his majority, and who is helpless, desperate, and without 
proper advice, must not be surprised if he is calkd upon to show 
that the terms he has exacted are, under the circumstances, fait 
and reasonable. The responsibility is thrown on the lender of 
proving, not only the existence of tho contract, but its fuiri/ess. If 
the yoiing heir comc-s to him with a letter of introduction from 
his rather or the family solicitor, tho money-lender may fuel that 
ha is on safe ground. In any case, if fie is aiming at high 
iutercbl^ bo had netter, for his own security, take core that the 
borrower has the benefit of comnotent and independent advice. 
AVo have no desire to quarrel with the decision in this particulur 
coso; but at the same time we cannot help thinking that tho 
principlo which underlies it is a somewhat peculiar one. 
The toeory that a young man arrives at years of discretion 
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»n(l 19 capaUe of managiog LU own a/Fairs wkaQ hd 
reacliea twonty-uno re^ta of courdo on a purely arbitrary aaaump- 
lion. Soiuo young fulldW.s are perfectly able to take rare of theui- 
fielvos at seven leen or eighteen, while olliers at thirty nro about 
as imbecile as anybody has a right to be at tweiitv. Lord 
Selbonie did not make it quite clear how t'ai* lif 3 regarJed Lord 
Aylesford^H ago ns a matenal cipcunistance in the case. Lord . 

Sel borne apparel illy udopu without reserve the prim-iple ailirnied | crop%. The epicure has hitherto been allowed to gratify hia 
by Lord Hurd wickc, that in casi's •which, “ iVtuu tU»; circumstaui’es ■ ta^tus aivoriiiog to his mcau9, but porhapa the timo U comiucr 
or conditions of the pr * * ' • » • - " ' J .. . 

extortion and ad van tag 
ralso a presumption 
to show that ho has 


k mm iiutefenaiMe procMdinff tlian thd cultivAtiw of liot> 

house pines. If pines are— which may be doubted— a iieeea- 
scry of life, they may be obtained plentifully aud cheaply ftom 
tho West Indiee. Hut the epicure will objuct that these 
nine» arc iafevior in flavour to tho pn)duct of an EJn^yhh 
liot-hoiusa, just ^s the Jlslgian half- tamo rabbit is probably 
} iidcrioi to the wild labbit which infests tho English farmerV 



man who baa no present 
of money, and who has in vain uin>lied to dltlVront persons lolndp ! studviiii 

*k.. ^1* Ai. . 1 • ^ 1*1 I 


tho hahiU of hia huiublo iieighboura. lie stales, a^ 


him, is at the mercy of the only person who is disposed to niako ! probably with trulh, that with largo numbers of the public oither- 
an advance to him. There is lu) compuLsi.)ii on the latter to k-nd j rabbiLsor b-.ires are a favourite Sunday diuncr. "Mr. ilruoks, the 
the money, and it is not unnatural that ho should exud his own • great salesuian in Loadeiilmll Market, roeeivi^s 1,500 ciiBca of 
terms, ana any, "Take it or leave it," To au ordinary mind it is not I rabbits, ••aeli case coiitaiuina: loo rabbits, every week from 
quite easy to s»as the logic of nllowitig a tailor or joweller to clear 1 Osleud/* 'l‘his ligurc is quoted by Pi^ufessor lleealy in on article 
a profit ui* perhaps a luiadred percent., ami euUlngdowa a money- ! in tiio Fot tniylufy Fv'ivir^ as if it represented the total weekly 

..rt..- ..n .1 < 1 j iiapAirUtiou from . (.)st end to liondon, /Xssiiniiug this to bo so^ 

j tho fm.-i au import nneo wrliidi IVofessor Hecsly must see. 

j although hrt is uinvilliiig to confoss it, The crave for rabbi U,’’ 
ho says, ‘‘is tho di'^cu.^ed crave of an urban i>opulation 
for a chaiigo nf faro. ’ Siipjio.io it is, what then ? This 
“disyasoil crave” U one of the lunat universal instincts- 
of civilized iriaukiiur, aini many w'ntcr.s of authority inform us 
that it ft whokvsoiuH iii.-iinct which wo ought, ns far as 
wo ri ii^oiiably can, to gT.itify. 'i'ho Sontcliiniiu in the story says 
that wheu he was in ICnglaiid ho had roft^t be«f every day nnd 
nobody cv« r hoard him complain, ihit perhaps if lie "had coin- 
plaimul he would not have boon unreasonable. However mon- 
strous .tho idea may seem to l‘ri>ro.ssor ileedy, w« think it qiiiUs- 
possible to grovy tired even of roa^t muttoii and to entoi'tain a 
“ disoft.^ed crave " for a boiled rabbit. We might even desire that 
our rabbit should bo the produce, not of n breeding eatablishmcnt 
in Jlelgiuin, hut of an Kiigli.sh warren. IVofessor llee.sly objects 
to the rabbit that lie is bony, ^Yhicll certainly is neither his fault 
nor ours. 'I’hu Foiluvjhihj Itvrmv is in tho habit of diaciissing 
largo questiciiM, ami therefore wo propt).<e to it as a .subject for an 
article to in-juin^ why LVovidence, if tlu-re be a Providence, has 
not made lulib.ls witlmiit boms. It might be remArkcd that 
even legs of mutton contain bones, and some of them aro of a 
I length timl appii,ur, t(» im>wur no ii.-efal puiYosc but jiinipiog 
1 over gates. Tt> an ino.Kperienced carver tlio occurronco of bonoH 
in joints of m»*at is as annoying and perplexing a.<) tlie e.ti«teuce 
of picks was to the girl whoso lover had gone to sea 

How c,»n they say tlist N.'iturc 
riothuig ni.'idc in 
\V hy then he iiparh llir water 
Should hiikoiis nxks reinuin ? 

The Ijondmier, according lo Professor Bce.sly, chooses to pay yjrf.’ 
uer pound for a bony rabbit, when bo can get a shoulder or fnro- 
teg of mu lion for <)fL per pound, and the nation pays 1 5.000,000/^ 
II yenv to gratify iliis •* disetwed cravo,” W'e will not follow the 
Professor ihrougli the calculations by which ho suppo.«K>s himselt 
to have demon.straie.d that, by feeding rabbits ou that wldcb woidd 
feed sheep, the nation loses I 5,000,000/. a year. Unloas rarlio* 
meni is pn*parcd to aay that sheep ahull bo siibslituted for ruhlHis 
and turmps for pine-apples, such calculations, oven if well founded,, 
are irrelevant. I bit it is really wonderful wbut can be done wdtii. 
figures if you try. “it has been calculated tlmt if a rabbit costs 
20f/., and one in twenty i.s killed in a year, any rabbit which c.('sta 
inoro than mm psnny to roar is a dead h).s.s to the emmnunity.** 
Let iiH do Professor Ikesly the iu.stice to observe that this cal- 
culation is not his own, but still he quotes it with Approval. Wo 
cHiiuot understand either the calcnlntioii or the slMo of mind of' 
the person who propoumls it. AVhen it is supposed that ono 
rabbit in twenty is killed in a year, is it implied that tho remain- 
itig nineteen rabbiU go on living indetlniloly Y If this wore true.. 
tho.se nineteen rabbits when they come to market would indeed 
deservn to be called bony. Dons the author of the ralculatknv 
.seriously suppose that a rabbit warren is managed no the prin- 
ciple of killing only one in twenty of tbn otinunl produce ? If iW 
huduotmudillod his brain with figures, he might perhaps have per- 
ceived that whiit he waiji4>dto say was this— that the reason why 
rabbits' ile.sU is cheaper than butcher's intuit ia that those who send 
tbi^mtoiiiiirket fend them at the expense of other people. To some' 
extent this may be true; but it can bardlybo denied that, ifani»tate 
were cleared of game and rabbits, the rent would bo justifiably 
r:iiHt;d. Tho extreme economists would probably approve of Hus 
n'eiilt ; but we have all heard what happened when an enthusi- 
astic disciple of Mr. Mill ventilated his doctniie In Ihivonshite, 
We aro ns a people averso to e \troino economy^ but l*rotoiDr 
Beesly or Anybody else can induce us to modify any clearly waste- 
ful pfacticrt, (A) much tlio better. The rabbit ia in one vespect more- 
rea^onabU; than hia rival Uie sheep, for his flesh does not require- 
to bo roasted beforo a larfj^e fire ; and indeed he never appenra to* 
greater ndvantago than in emerging from a pie^ which may he- 
cooked at a common oven without the necessity of any kitcheii» 
firo. When Lord Malmesbury discoarses upon th» fondness of 
urban populations for rabbits, ho may almoet be- said to here' 
added to his stock of immortal trntlis. ^'Siah a mbbit-pie^ 
JfiU,” said Clmrloy Bates to tho burglar ^eS| at a time 
I when burglary was a more flouriafaing profistileit ihais it ie 


lender, who, iilXer all, doe.s at least give up to a c»Ttuiii p‘»iot real 
subataotial value in hard ca^h, to liw per ct-iit. It would also 
seem to bo r:itht*r uii abuse *d‘ language t«> talk of a \ouiig 
titan in Lord A\ le^ft»^li^s po.-^ititui as k-irig under a ** uect.-a- 
sity ” of burrowing iiion*-y. He contnieted ;'.iiuiblin;^ il -hLs (pro- 
bably with pliarpt-j-.-) ; k* b''rriiw»-il fr>m (uMUaju to pay 

the.si? debts, imd then ho wont lti Mi'rr'> to hejji Idiu to jviy (trahmii. 
He had, however, fc.evej-ji I t-i'urs*‘M to loui. He luiirht have 

left til gambling dobt.-:; iiupuid ; ••r h*- uiighl 1iu\ b-l'L (iruliaui 
unpaid ; or ho luigiii have made n bi-en-l of it his rutlicr, 
and have taken the oon.^equi-ijci-,v Hnrliig the l.i-i few wooka 
coals have been a iiiueli great'-r “ nece-i.'siu " to people* of aUeltis^os 
than ready money to u .^peiidihril'i. Ir !.>• ^uspeeted that the cojiI- 
owners and eonl-deulera took ttdxauta^e ot ih.it n‘*ce-r'’ity in order 
to raise their price.-». Thi.s is a case where tbevo U w**jinuo.s‘> on one 
side, extortion uud advantage tuKi-n ef that ^veak]l^N^) on the other. 
It would be i:lt♦ire^'ting to know whellu-r the (.’ourt «if (^hllnoery 
would bo kind enough to settli: lor p. or hou-eholders who eauiiot 
do without coul-j what is a fair prie-- Ut pay for them. Sur*-ly 
money is only n eommodity like uiiytiuitg Why should one 

dealer be allowed to «eU coaU ai uun pn. »» lu* eluMisi-s, and to 
raise the price iudeliuiioly in propuitu.i; to th<* wcalsm-.s^ lUid 
necessity 01 the consumer, while aiioihrr m* - must not sell 
money to a iiei-eH«j:-ju*, peixm 1 \c«pt at a prie* ed by a Vice- 
Chancellor? When it comes to be a quotimi <d the coiiqu-it-nce 
of a man to make, a bargain, it maybe «>ugge-.UMl that there uih 
very few people r»,*ally oouipi-kiit t * buy :i horse or an “old 
master ” on ihtir owli judgment, and the Ctuirf t»f ('Jbaru-t-ry 
would certainly ha\e pk-uly to ilo if it umlertook to .seltfe 
what was a fair price in cicry lransftcti«m wdiore liiei-e was 
weakness on one .^ide aud a dispoi,itioii to t.-iko advantage of that 
wonkntiss cm the oihor. The nii«4t efiectual means of pro- 
tecting young heirs is to g< t their f.tihers mid guardians lo 
do their duty by them properly, instead of triijstiiig to the 
Court of Chancery. Thera must, for exHiiijde, bo a oiod many 
fathers and gUHniitms comifcted with llie .Kn-key (Jlab, uiio lif 
the objoeU of which, n.s Admiral iCous has lately explained, 
is to enable young men xvho eaa riii.se money on the sirvngtli of 
thtdr e.xpeetaiioiiM to ruin iheiuselves under a.smiiied nauios on 
the Turf without the knowb-dge of their relatives. If parents and 
guardians woukl use their iuHuenee to rcvi.se the rules of such an 
in.stUutiun as this, and would wt a bvtt*-r example to ili sir young 
men, and tako u litlle nmre trouble in luokiiiLr ufler them, there 
Would bo less need of judicial iiiterf«;rence. We are indebted lo 
tho (kiurt of Chfineery for some very sublime principle^ hut it i.-! 
dilHcuU to re.-.iat an impression that soiiielimt-.s thqy are applied iu 
rather a grandmotherly way. 


U.A MBITS. 

T TIL speech of the Earl of M-ilinesbnry upon the finme-kiwH 
tourluM tin- lighter hide of a grave and impoi'tiint .^iibjoct. T'iic 
figures which bo produces, although ru;ce.$siirily qiie-ithmabh*, do 
ucern to iiidir.itp a great and growing demand fiir game uii behalf 
of all cla'.ses of tlnj population who aro able to exerciso choii;« in 
food. A favourite argument of the opponents of tho (lanie-luws 
is that three hares ciin.-iume as much ns one sheep, and that one 
eheep contains more suK-iaritial food than three Imres. But it is 
obvious that thb aruiimi'iit, if admitted, could bo carried much 
further than its authors would de.Hire. It would, for example, be 
fatal to the existonoj of llowcr-gcinbms and shrubbories, which 
occupy land capable for tlm part of producing grain or 

vegotablea. It would ak-uj ri-quire tho con version into tillage of 
Eppiiig Forest and other opv.-n spiu-es near large towns which 
lately, for excellent reason.-*, I'avliariipnt lias declared its desire 
to preserve alike from llie farmer and tho builder. Wo do not of 
course assert that all these open spaces could be profitably cditi- 
VAted, but some of them certainly might ; nnd if they can thev 
clearly ought to be, upon the jirineipb? which demands that n.**heep 
should be fed in the place or three hares. The worst tlmt can be 
said against the hare is that the fios!i pt»i. pnund more than 
muth'in ; but it might bo romarked >\iih equal triitli ii?ui lorcothat 
pine-apples cost more f«i rear than tiimipj». Eroiu the point of 
view of the enemies of gaine-presurving there cun Jiaidly be 
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n<m, find its tnemboni Jiad no need to put up with bony 
labbits. ^ It dkould bo remembored in juetico to the rabbit 
that he is not a traYolto like the hare, and there are soino dU* 
‘"fots where ho will flourish on bmd that is irood for little else. 

mpose that the owner of such land uses it loi breeding rabbits, 
is he not entitled to ]YrotectioD P The law which protects him may 
be called a gauie-lnw, or a trospasA-law, or by any otbor name, 
but a law there must for purpo&>e in a country which pre- 
tends to civilization. If there were no such law, a party of two 
or throe men might Dime with nets and ferrets and carry off a 
cartload of rabbite to a nvighbnuriiig town, where they would be 
certain to find a market for th^m. A range of sand-hills along 
the seashore makes an excellent rabbit warren, and it may be so 
situated that the rabbits hiivo no access to tuiy food except that 
which the warren itself supplies. But the moro remote such a 
place is from cultivated land and houses, the more would it bo 
liable to depredations ; and if the law did not protect the owner, 
he would have to protect himself. 

' Considering that almost every Englishman loves sport, and that 
even those who do not care for it find game and nkhbit» ncceptable 
•on the dinner-table, wo may conclude that either a gamo-lnw, 
or some equivalent for it, is likely to bo ninintuinod in England. 
Tho same coiidu^iou may bn derived from the futility of tfotue 
of the complaints that 'arc urged uguinst tlio oxihtiiig law. 
Professor llcesly hos to deal with tho sugge.siinn that a 
tenant may obtain criiupensation from his landlord for damage 
done by game. 'iVc should have thought this i-uggi-stion 
rcaionabio, but the I'rofessor produces a \viln«^ss who informs us 
■of tho result of such infatnatiou '* in a ti*riiuit w'lio sued his 
landlord. Ho ^lincd his claim, 197/., and all he leoeiv* d was 
40/. Extrajudicial expense's swallowed up Ihe rcs.t/‘* Tf Tro- 
loBsor Beesly were in a calculating mood, he might proceed, from 
this example of tho rapacity of an attorney — a beast fa-iP nature/ , 
as all authorities agree — to esliinato tho cost of tho entire genus 
of attonioys to the community. But if tho tenant w'as weak 
enough to submit to such exaction, the sooner ho gives up fanning 
tho bettor, os ho mu&t be very iinlikelv to succeed in that or any 
other kina of business. If tiic exlrajudicinl expenses of a lawsuit 
swallowed up more than thnic-iourtbs of the sum recovered, it is 
quite timo that the liord Chancellor, or soin^' other law* leforuie.r, 
took the matter in baud. It is a pity that tho discussion of a 
serious subject like the Gamo-laws should be ctmfased by the in- 
troduction of imaginary or sentimental griov.auccs. It may be 
quite truo that many farmers personally ulaliice gainokeepers, but 
what of tbatP The truth is that Profess(»r Beesly’s essay is 
written on tho principle that any stick is good enoiigli to beat 


and 


a dvg lie dislikes the dass of game-preservers, 

is Willing to uso every argument, good or bad, tiiat bt3 con 
find against them. If ho intends to emit a general protest 
agaiiibc luxurious expenditure, bo would be entitled to some 
sympathy in uudertakijtg a nearly lio|)tdess ta>k. He might 
denounce, let us Hay, the racehorse quite ns rea:jonably iv» he 
does tho rabbit. Tfic racehorse consumes gra8j» or com upon 
-which some animal more suitable for human food might b(* reared. 
By tho orithweth^al proco.ssos of Professor Beosly it might he 
shown that racehorses cost the country a v«,*ry sum yearly. 
It is alleged, with more or less truih, tiint racehorses are iiAeful to 
maintain the quality of other classes of horses which minister 
moro dii'cctly to numan w'onts. Itacohorses also ntbud an 
.amusement which is still partially aristocratic, and thero- 
foro dcsciTlng of the scum aud Vituperation of Pi-ofcssor 
Beesly. The case of tho racehorse resembles that of tho 
zabbit, except that tho profit which the country gets out of him 
cannot be so exactly eMiiuatod. Ills flesh doubtless finds its way 
to market, but dealers in it are shy of quoting prices. The rabbit, 
^OA tho other hand, is deiuandod as an article of food with con- 
tmually increasing eagerness. I^fird Malmesbury says that tho 
owner of an estate in Somersetshire was requested to supply a 
dealer in Bittuingbam with 10,000 rabbits weekly. We arc not 
informed whether the contract was undertaken ; but, suppose it had 
-been, and that rabbits wore bred in performance of it, w'o should 
like to ask Professor Beesly whether sudi valuable property as this 
would not bo entitled to the protoction of the law. If he con- 
•cedes this point, as -we think he must, tho question how protoction 
oan best be given would be greatly simplified. 
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COINS IN THE BRITISH MtrgEUM. 

A move baa been made in the right direction; 

have now the opportunity of seeing under ^ 

pert of the treasures long kept from general view in the 
Com Bora. Many people have felt that a spirit of exclusive- 
ness has faratofoio veigned within the Museum, that works the 
proper (tf the ^tion have remained inaccessible to all but a 
pnvimed lew. It is known that a considerable class exists who, 
tbou^ not deubevate indents, suad therefore scarcely entitled to 
.ask for me having cabinets unlocked for them 

4iid tny. ta^ out V. bare a and laudablo desire to 

mate acqurintwice ^munuantio works which oonfssssdlT form 
an twy rtnat, if not M^wd an ia«ipeniuble. link in the histoiy of 
ttti As wi m tbs system Uthsrto In fores within our 

pwwdl* fo As Intarsst of strsogon 
juad of weUHSonducted viaitoni In the llerniitaffe fit. PatanhuMP 
Tim entfze e^tien of 0^, 

apedmens-*tliat ia^ a number not much leae than the eoUecti^' in 


the British Museum— hiis be*-n and is arraiig^id in geographical 
divisions within glass ca>es. Tho visitor has but to knock at tiie d(wr, 
and id at once admitted to a couple itf spacious rooms in ^liich 
he is allowed to walk fi'eely. We need not dw<dl on the 
advantage of having u whole treasury of ail aud of liistory thus laid 
out bofiii'e tho eye. Visitors, especially if thay on; tiavcllcr.'i in a 
foroign land, do* mit always know whiitto r»k for. But here in 
the IloruiltHge, tho coins and medals, by moims of labels, are 
made to speak for themselves, anrl the stnin^er naturally turns to 
works of local, and therefore of national, interj.it, such ns tho serlee 
of 7,000 Utiftfian coiijs dating from the tenth century, and tho 
coins of countriiM such lui Poland, once indopendont, but now 
subject to llussla. Tho want of space in the British Museum 
would of itself preclude so extended a scheme of exhibition 
from being earned out. In contrail to the liberal principle 
adopted in $t. JN^tersburg is the slint-up and soiiiewaat pro- 
prietary system still in force in parts of Germany. For example, 
in Saxe-Cuburg 11 choice collection of coins is kept clo.^ed Lti 
cabinets which visitors can inspect, not of right, but only by 
privilege. The course in»w adopted in the Bi-itish Museum ia much 
to the credit of the authorities. Yot the task which has been 
undertaken in the best interests of art is by no means free from 
ditlicalty ; it involves losponeibility, with additional labour, mental 
a.s well as manual; and the step, oncovtaken, can scarcely stop at 
its present tentative stage ; the scheme doubtless will from time 
to time bo pushed to further complotouess. 

Thd plan adopted in tho British Aluseuni admits of easy statc- 
meut. A long case, ranged agaiuftt tho w'all in the *^Goki Orua« 
meut Boom,*’ is bo constructed iO take thirty-two of tho truya 
from the cabinets in the (yuin Boom. These tniys, which 
contain a total of about twelve hundred coins, uro changed 
once in every month or sLi weeks, and thus in course of sotuo 
yeora the entire collecliou will pass under public view. Tho 
Hchouio, though praistiworthy, is obviously not without its disad- 
vantages. For instance, the epecimuns at any one time exhibited 
are an isolated fragment rather than a repro'^entative series ; th;is 
the section we happened to meet with was limitod to tho lK.iug- 
dom of Macedun, the time of Hadrian, and th(^ reigns of Edward 
the ('oufes.s(>r and of Edward III. llcuco a visitor must wait n 
month at least for the continuation of tho subject, and, like the 
reader of a serial story, ho may lusu the clue to the uarrativo 
before the next puhiii^tiuu comes romid ; or he may die before 
the work reaches its liids. Therefore the arrangcmicut would seem 
more suitod to the casual ob.'^erver who is content with a partial 
peep than to the thorough student who naturally wants fo 
musWr isolated details in relation to the collective whole. Again, 
in *shut-up ea<i(;s only onu side of a coin cun bo i^hown; 
and tho syAtem of labels, W'hich is almost essential to tho 
teaching of the unluitiated, can scarcely be carried out in on 
exhibition which is changed every month. Yet, notwithstanding 
those delects, which are i^rhaps In^yond remedy, we cannot but 
feel that a great boon has Dean granted. And in the future redis- 
tribulion of the Museum con.sequont on the removal of tbo Natural 
History collections to Kensington, it mav bo anticipated Uiat space 
will he found for tho display of all medals proper and medailious. 
Tho public alarays feel more interest in originals than in copies, 
even though it be impossible for them to discriminate between an* 
elocti-o cast and the real coin. The magnificent Series of plaster 
casts ill the New Museum, Berlin, affects tho imagination very 
ditfi.reiitly from tbo original nuublos in tbo Vatican or in the 
British Museum. In tne same way it is much more satisfactory 
to exumixio the actual coins which bear on their faces a biga, a 
temple,* or the head of on emperor or of a kmg, than to look at the 
most perfect of tran-scripts. A copy always seems to be one re- 
move too far off from the author’s thought and hand ; the subtle 
niceties of execution may possibly bo blurred by accident. And 
when it becomes a question of exciting or creating a general in - 
terest, there can bo little doubt that the veritable historic works 
around which have gatbeivd tho associations of centuries ar^ more 
potent educators of the people than any copies. Certiiinly we 
Know of few spots in Europe where the iiiind is thrown more into 
an historic altitude, or is induced to talm a tone more in keeping 
with antiquity, than tho Gold lioom of the Museum, where are 
ranged in the centre and aruund the walls antique gems, Eiruscaa 
gold work, aud these twelve hundred original coins. 

The varied contents of tho lilusouiii, comprising coins, gt-ms, 
vases, bronzes, lorru cottas, marbles, &c., eiitiblo the siudvut to 
elucidate any one art by its si.'^tcr arts. For example, w'o Jmve 
found it instructive to turn from coins to the neighbouring gems 
in order to trace analogous compositions from precious metals to 
pn^cious stones. In the same way we have felt it intcre.-ting to 
compare the head of the Emperor Hadrian in the flat on a gold 
coin with the head of tho same Emperor in the round os seen in 
tho noble bust in the gallery below. In like manner the Museum 
iUmisbes ample material by wiiich even the tiro may become 
acquainteil with tho rise aud development of historic styles, and 
with the ca^ential principles which in all great schools have 
governod art treatments. Thus the principles of baKSfi-i-olievo 
and of alto-relievo, on which excellence in tho design of coins and 
medals greatly depends, will receive ample illustration in the 
matchless series of reliefs in marble from Athens, Halicarnassus, 
ond Lyda. It may be instructive to try all works, whether on 
gems or in precious metals, by tho staiid^ retted in tho 
Acropolis of Atliens, the J^rooesoion on the frieso being the most 
pjsifoct of known treatmentR in the flat, while the Motors M 
good examples in higher relief. Bilthience of material and diversity 
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in flcnle no doubt impose variety in troatnient, yet analogies, even 
in subject-matter, are patent, ns when a chariot and horses aro 
delineated as well on the Parthenon frieze as in miniature on a small 
tin^ok coin. One lesson which such cninparisona seem to tem'h is 
rho essential unity of all arts irrespcetivoly of mere material. 
The material is hut a medium through which the artist's thought 
obtains expression. 

The value of cuius as records of destroyed inouuinonts Ims Ihkmi 
contested. Addison, in his Dialogtif^s on Medals,*’ says with s<itiio 
stretch of fancy that you may see on thorn “ the plans of many of 
the most considoraftle Vuildings of old Home/’ and tlml ho knows 
*^an ingenious gentleman of our nation, extremely well viTsed in 
this study, who has the design of publUhing the * whole history jif 
architecture, with its several imprnvemiMitM and decays, as it is to 
be met with on ancient coins.” (hi the other hand*, it has been 
objected that on medals ono temple is made tu resenihle oiln^r 
temples, that sometimes a part serves to represent the whole, niul 
that often a conventlouHl Wpe is used by way of symbol for the 
i-eaiity. Such a liberty, for example, soeiiia to have b 4 ‘cn taken 
with the Flavian Amphitlicntro in n largo brotizu in the iiritish 
Museum. Indeed, Professor Donaldson, In his ArMteciura Kitmis^ 
rnaiicoj frankly admits that in this representallou it will be per- 
ceived that the utmost licf'iuso of conventional freedom has been 
exercised, in order to enable the arti.-$t cUbcLively to give the nmst 
striking featurevs of the inohuiuuut, and yet convey a coiTcct notion 
«if the several part^.*’ Nevertheless it cannot bo doubted iliut this 
and other medals furnish data whi(.h enuble archienlogi'^ts in soino 
important points to rcsUire the ruin now known ns the OobisMcuin. 
lint of more iuiiuedinte interest tt) us in KnglaTut at this moment 
are the medals which illustrate the great Temple of Diana at 
ivphesus. Here the lower parts of the columns bear marks which 
have been taken ns signs ot sculpture, according to the words of 
T’liny that “ thirty- six of the columus were c‘ai*Vf?d, and one of 
them by iScopoB.” Professor Donaldson, writing moro than ten 
years before tue recent discoveries at Eplu'suf?, says, The evidence 
of the coin is irresistible, and, however qualitied, muht be admitted.*’ 
Tiic cniTttCtnesa of this interpretation is now placed beyond 
niiestkin by tho presenci^ in tlio Museiini of a wulptured drum 
n-om one of the thirt3'-8ix columns bearing on its surface Mer- 
cury, with Victorj’, or and other ligures not so easily iiaintHl. 
It la aeldom that corroboratives evidence pri)\es so conclusive ; the 
text of Pliny, c<>iiis, and the inurhlea themselves ore j \11 agreed. 
Jt needs no doubt some experieuce to rend ccrroolly coins bearing 
structural desigtiK ; the scale on which tho n^-sieUcr or engraver 
had to work was so small that vciy much was of in»cest«ity left 
out. Thus arcluiectural diagnims have to be read as shorthand ; 
Compared with photographs the transcripts may he said to. he 
phonetic; in other words, the cn*ors are more on tho side of 
subtraction than of midi lion. 

The exhibition, changed from month to month, of tho collective 
riches of the Aluseum is supplemented by elect nity^pos from 
ivpresentativo works. The idea when fully carried out is to 
present to the oye a synopsis <if nutnisiiiatic art, to display the 
geographic area and tho curonologio devehipment of the art of 
coining in all countries of the civili/.cd world. Only aince the 
discovery of tho electretype procc-ss h.n .such a project been prac- 
ticable. ' So perfect is this means of reprotiuclioii that even experts 
do not always find it easy to distinguish the copy from tho original. 
And one advantage which this luultiplicatioii of replicas secures 
is the ready display of the two faO(*s of a medal side by side. 
The present comparatively small exhibition, wlii<*h we may hope 
is but tho promise of better thing.s to come, clearly shows the 
advantage of the method. Uithcrtj the space at cunimand 
suliices for little mon‘. than olo»d retypes fiom (.Jreck master- works 
mid from gold coins of the Emperors <if the ^Vesl and of the Ikist. 
But like casts are in cour^e of preparation which will extend 
this representative series ink) Engli.sh hialory.* Only the most 
significant piodncts of a nation or of a period appear in the 
.selection, and thus a clear dige.st is obtiutied ot ii subject 
which oiherwiso might wmmii perplexed by intricate detail.. 
For the sake also of .simplicity, and in order, it may bt?, that 
art ns distinguinhed from aivli.nfulogy shall be parnmoiinl, special 
prominence is given to the epochs when art wn.s at its prime. For 
this end cbn>n<d(»gical developnuMit is made to give way to 
geographic divkiona which display numismatic art at its highest 
point in the chief centres of the ofd world. Thus in this coinpen- 
diuni arc coinprisHHl (Irt^ece, Ionia, Sii-ily, Magna tireria, Crete, 
Asia, Africa, Spain, Gaul, and Britain. In ii lecture at the Boynl 
Institution Mr. Stuart Boole attempte*! to show the chiinictcT- 
istica of loading schools nf Greek art as traced in the coins, in tho 
following epigramnialic torina: — “ The sidiooluf G loecc ia sciilptun-- 
liko; the sc&)ol of Ionia pictnre-likc ; tho achuol of Sicily and 
Italy gem -like; tho school of Crete realistic; and the school of 
Asia architectural/' The clironological arrangement has been fitly 
adopted in tho disposition <d' the clectro.'i from the gold coins of 
the Roman Emperors ; thus the ri.S 6 , the zenith, and tho fall of 
Homan art are successively exemplified. The best perifal, as 
might be expected, is about tho rc.ign uf Augustus, A marked 
contrast of course ljecome.s apparent between the coins of the 
Weatem and of the I^astorn Jiiinpire ; the Western correspond in 
style with Itoman statues, arcbiucture, and ornament ; while ^e 
Intern or accord in type of heads and decorative 

details with Byzantine mosaics. 'Fhat some Emperors are nut known 
even byname otherwise than by coins is a striking proof of tho help 
which llic mimisuiatist may iJiVord to the historian. We would 
further remark on the use of these coijis ut the critical turn- 


ing point when Christian art was omerging out of Pagans 
ism. The heads of Cbriat on tho gold ooins we have ex- 
amined correaprmd closely to the well-known Byzantine type, and 
thus furnish confirmatory evidence of the now accepted belief 
the so-called portraits of Christ ore nothing more than oonV<^ 
tioiial and traditional types, handed down, it is true, from cmnera- 
tiou to generation, yet always moulded and modified accoi&Dg to 
tho stylo of each place and period. 

' Wu are glad to know that the collection in the Museum is not 
at a standstill. Already it compares well with the richest collec- 
tions on the Continent. In examples of the schools of Oreeco, and 
ill s^iecimena of Roman gold, it is not surpassed by tho trea- 
sures at St. Potersburg, i^ris, or Vienna. The yearly additions- 
are necessarily dependent on the Treasuiy; last year the 
Govcrnmoiit advanced 10,000/. Uiifurtunatelv the universal 
riso til prices has extended even to coins; hence any fixed 
annual grant bocouiea from year to year less adequate to meet 
thn wants of the Museum. The French war for the moment 
paralysed tho market; but now again the prices given in Franoe^ 
arc high. A coin nci^od by tbe Museum may sometimes bo lost 
unless 100/. or 200/. can be alTordod. But the collection undei 
its pre.s€Mit direction is not likely to remain without development, 
'fhe public may be glad to learn that tho project of propnniig an 
Illustrated ('atalogiie of the ^0,000 Greek Coins has made con* 
.ridorablc advance. Every important specimen will bo engraved. 
Tho first volume, which includes Etruria and Magna Gi'secia, will 
appear this spring, and tho second, which treats of Sicil}’, will not 
be delayed be^'oud a year. This work, liko the Catalogue of tho 
ViiHfM already' published, is expressly for tbe uso of students; it 
will bo prized on tho Conti nont as much os in England. 


REVIEWS. 


rMtI,MX<;KU ON TIIK REUNION OF CBRISTENDOM.* 

I F matikind wero able to ItMirn lii nnything like proportion tc* 
th(}ir e.\poriL‘ni‘e, they would havo learned by this time, what 
they certainly have notltMrneil, that, though it is oosy to break, iu 
irt very diflicuU io mend. If there is an organic law of the 
Christian society to bo traced in the New Testiuneul, it is the 
law of unity. On each .oererul Oixasiitii which has in the cour.*(U 
of conturies lad to a breach of that unity, those W'bo must be 
supposed to have felt themselves bound in conscionco to accept 
division arul separation in order to mtiintaiu truth and right pro- 
bably thought that the necessity under which thuy seemed to 
act would l>e but temporary ; that the corruptions or oppression 
against which they protested would in time uiHappear with theic 
upholders, and that when the tyranny was overpast, and tbe error 
fully exposed, unity would return with returning roHSon and sober 
judgment. It is curious to speculate how many of these dis- 
ruptions wriuld have been riskea if those responsible for them had 
been able to look forwanl, and to see that tlie tyranny might poss 
and the error be cleared up or surrendered, but that the rent would 
be incurable. Tt might have been thought beforehand so obvious 
and natural that, when the heat of a controversy or a quarrel hi^ 
died away with tho progress of time, tlio strong forces ia 
Christianity tending to peace and union would resume their 
paramount influence; that broken ties would be knit to- 
gether again ; that good feeling and calm sense, to say nothing of 
Christian charity, would easily arrange difierenoes ; that secto and 
minorities would run their course, and then bo reabsorbed in tbe 
large public body from wbioh they split off. But we know that, 
though nations may make peace, Churches are irreconcilable. lu 
the whole course ox Church history it is hard to find a angle clear 
instance of genuine voluntury reunion between separated bodies.. 
Order and libeRy, unity and truth, an honest conscience and peace,^ 
may be luljusted to one another, and may long coexist in a 
religious community ; but once let the tension of tboir rival infiu* 
enees overoomo its cohesion, once let tbe real or alleged claims of 
liberty, truth, and conscience require secession, and we ma^ safely 
prophesy that, whatever becomes of the sepoiated fracuons, an 
amputated limb will grow again licfore Uieir division is healed. 
One or both may perish, ot may pass into something different; 
but ii is moot unlikely that they will ever, os bodies^ come to- 
gether once more. 

And yet it is impossible to conceive anything more monstroua 
than this impoHsibility of reconciliathyi^ between Christian bodies 
which has hitherto been found to ‘ be almost the rule in Church 
history. All the noblest and^ test minds in all the divisioDs of 
(^hrisieudom rebel against it,- and earnestly protest ttfsinst erecting 
the formidable fact in^ ft necessary condition of refigious society. 
There cau be no douM that it Is one of those coses where it is as- 
right nut to yield t^he didcouragement of countless fiiilurea as 
it is right for the JHirtyr to maintain his convictions of the- 
uuaeeii truth, and certainty of its triumph, with the world, 
against him and doath before him. When, then, a divine like 
Dr. Ddllingcr, seeun&d by a diadpls who is so worthy to repre- 
sent him 11.H Mr. Oxttihain, in^dtes our thought to the prospects. 
of the Reunion of bo Churches,’' we listen with the keenest 
iuterest and tho deepeb respect. If only because they are bolder 
and more hopeful than be mass of us, they comnuind our attention. 

♦ LuciuifK on the of the Chnrckw* By J. J. vou DUllinger, D.D. 

TriinKlntt^, with Preface, V by II. Nutcombe Oxeubsm, Xondon:- 
Bivjiigtou& JS72. 
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If aHemph m ihe iimo dueetum kve yiierio fuH tdequaio 

reams can be aerigiied in each case for the fiiiluTe; it does not 
follow that they viiat alwaw liiiL The time may not have been 
Ape for them; the idesi lilce many other ideas which hare at 
mt found their way into practical life, may need great changes 
in man's thought and knowledge and circumstances before it can 
be realised. At any rate it is one which, if it is to be reallsedi 
must be kept prominently before the minds of Christiars ; whudi, 
BTen if we are not to see it realized, we need to have kept be- 
fore U8 as a measure of our shortcominga Dr. D&llingHr has 
claims on attention such as very few men possess. lie has few 
e^iials in his knowledge of the causes which have led to the 
divisions of the Church, and which keep those divisions alive. 
Few Protestants have understood the case of Oiithollcs and 
sympathized with them, as he, alone among Oailiolics of his 
eminence, has understood and syinpathized with Protestants and 
Greeks. And, next, anxious as he is for reunion sanguine of 
its possibility, ho is so resolute and unflinching in his loyalty to 
truth that, when f^uiesceuce in fraud and lalBchood was the 
altemative, ho deliberately chose to countenance by a fresh 
example tiie policy of separation. Truth is with him above the 
unity, the unity apparently unbroken and impregnable, of tho 
most imposing poruou of Christendom. The only reunion he 
will thing of is one based on dcAniio and positive avowals of timib ; 
of that which ignores dliFercnceB, and hides them under ambiguities 
and compromises, he will hate none. It may seem idle to think 
of reunion on such terms ; but at least they ore the only fair and 
reaeonable termi^ the only terms on which a man of serious cun* 
vietions could think of it ; and on these terms, undaunted by the 
actual appearance of the world, Dr. Difllinger bids us not despair 
of reunion. The 

** Jfestor of Ctttliolic tlicolog^V’ racakin;; fw Mr. Oxenham writes] from 
a profound auquaintance with the ptusi history of the Church, and an 
Jiitiniuie familiarity with flu: proaent conditiuo oi'Uith ('athoLic and Protea- 
lant Hociety, be declarer that union to be at on<'0 tlie aupreme necessity of 
the ('hriBtian coniinonwealth and a perfectly iiraciicahle achieveinent. It 
la not the reice of a youthful zealot, or a dreamy mystic, or a fiery reformer, 
which addrefflcu U!!i, hut a venerable friend full of years and honoura, 
cautious by temperament, and of a nation pre-eminent tor ita critical 
acumen, conaervativu and tiUtholio to tho liackbone in his iimtincts aud 
habits, who sums up in these wedghty words the concentrated convifdions'of 
a lifctinio. 


AVhat is there, then, in the circumstances of tlio time to induce 
a man like Dr. Ddllinger to think that this union of Christendom, 
hitherto attempted in vain, is uow a tierfectly practicable achieve- 
meut *’ P We ask tho question with the most sincere wish to agree 
with him, and with the fullest recognition of tho calmness and 
candour with which bo surveva the scene. The favouring circum- 
auinces which present themselves to his mind so<nn to be mainly 
those. In the first place, the events of the last few years have 
paved the way for a reconciliation between tho two greatest bodies 
of Christendom — tho Latin Church of the West^ and the chief 
representative of Oriental Christianity, tho Russian Church. It is 
clear that ho thinks that the proverb must come true of the Papal 
system, that when things oro at the worst, they must soon mend. 
Tho Vatican decn*o is the climax of tliat intolerable tyranny long 
exercised by the Jesuit party in tho name of tho Pope ; and the 
result of it must be a general reaction and rtn-ult in the J^itin 
Church against this tyrauuy, which shall place tho Papacy in its 
true constitutional jposition, a position in musonlance with tho 
genuine tradition of the ancient Church. With a Latin Church 


which has ^ 

Roman Cui^ supported by tho 


despotism established in the 
e policy of the Jesuits, 


aud cousocrated by the Vatican decree, the greatest and most 
serious hindrance to union with the Eastern Church will have 
been removed; the two great bodies are at bottom agn*cd in doc- 
trine, and the real bar to reconciliation is the usurped power of 
the Popes. Another sign is the increased spirit of sympathy in 
the English Church towards tlio great traditional Churches both of 
West and East from which she baa so long kept aloof-^a sym- 
pathy developed directly from the doctrinal and uislorical position 
of the English (church, which, in spite of the strong Protestant 
lempoi: dominant In England, has never let go her hold'on Cbrisliau 
antiquity, and whose most learned divines and mont consistent schools 
have always laid tho greatest stress ou tliis unbroken connexion. 
Lastly, in the new circumstances of Germany Dr Dullinger sees a 
great source of encouragement. Everything has told of late to 
dUengage Catholic Germany from Rome ; and what tends to dis- 
engage uerman Catholics from Rome turns their thoughts towards 
reconciliation with their Protestnut countrymen, who wei-e driven 
reluctantly into separation by precisely the some policy of insolent 
fraud and imposture which has just now so profoundly shocked the 
conscience and intellect of devout and learned Catholics. And 
dnee Dr, Dbllinger's Lectures were published the attitude and 
claicoa of the Roman Court have turned a religious quarrel into a 
one, and have brought the Pope face to taco with the new 
German Empire, as the secret enemy of German unity and tho 
intriguer agfunst ite peace. Wo know whet such a feeling has 
brought about in former times; our own times are hardly ukely 
to be more patient. And whatever weakens tho attraction of Ger- 
^ 4 ““ opening and advantage towards a unity 

wmw shall he independent of it— a unity which, however much 
men desire it, wey will not accept coupled with tho condition of 
aubmusion to Rome. 

Dr. DbUinger looks to Germany as the most hopeful source and 
guide of ibis movement 

At the begiasing of any eirinilc movcmenti Its opponents will oataainber 


ite fritndt ttd helpin. M we may coQOt flo UK vmM u bm tiw 

active help, of tboae who have at heart thegraataaai and ani^ of Genaany; 
and wlio beUeve that tho political union ii but half the work aad requires 
anecclemhiatical anion ofall ita tribes as the oompletlon, friUlliaeat, and 
erowDing of tho edifice. ;lii Qermany the two religions ore CjNiBUntly 
becomiiiK more aud more iiit<*niiinglad, and tho artificial devices frir kecking: 
them apart are more aud more felt to be disturbing and hindering infioenoes, 
supi^nuclcd by the movement and needs of the present, and. are being 

gradually put aside 1 have foioiil it tho almost univerMl conviction 

111 fureign Guuniries that it Is the special mlssBon of Oenaany to take the 
land in this world* wnde question, aud to give to tho movement its form,- 
measure, and diri*ction. We arc tho heart of Europe^ richer In theolo|riaas 
than all other laufls, and Uie linguistic knowled^ iadhpen^la fbr thio 
task exists with us in a liigher degree than anywhere & 9 , What can, 
what ought to bo done? A negotiation between Cbuichea threngb 
pIeiii|>ol^iitiarics accredited on cither side promises no result ; the mere 
nroposql or attempt would now, after July i 8 , iSto, be folly. The right 
itislrunicnt would be found in men, both of the clergy and laity, who would 
unite fur common action, flri>t in Germany, uiitrammcUed by instructions, 
and simply following tlieir own minti and judgment. They would soon 
draw others to them in rapidly iiicrfasing numbers, by the magnetic power 
of work so pure and well pleasing to (Sod, aud would thus be toought into 
Communication witli Uki^-iiiinded men in other countries. The Soois of their 
amtuUutioMB would it Holy Scripture with the three (Eeumenkal Creeds ^ 
interpreted by the ntill umihided Church (f the early ceafvries. Then 
wt»ufd on international society be formed of the oold^st and most benefidafi' 
kind, and which, begun os a auowball, might well become an irresistible 
avalanche. 

If Germany were the world, or iLthe world were like Qermany, 
these expectations might appear better grounded. But large, 
elements have been left out of the calculation. If the Eastom 
Church were attracted, what about the Latin populations? What 
about Italy, Spniti, and Ultramontane France ? What about the 
strong (inti-Catliolic element in the English Church ? What about 
the 1 26 sects of English Nonconformists, fiercely insular, fiercely 
suspicious of Popery, or of any thioff which their ignorance or their 
instinct confounds with Popery ? What about the land of trium- 
phant sectariamsin, Iho United States P Do they edvo much promise 
of coming into a scheme of reunion like this ? The writer and the 
translator of these interesting lectures will seem to most persons to 
he too sanguine in speakingof the union which they long for and urge 
on Christians as a ** perfectly practicable achievement.*' Why/’’ 
asks Mr. Oxeuham, “is reunion considered an 'idle dream'?" 

Simply beca*m wr vhooBe to make it so'* But who ore the ** we '* 
with whom it rests ? Not himself and those who sympathize 
with him, but all tho Churches, and sects, and particH,’ aud sinffle 
minds and souls, with nil their separate convictions, and tradi- 
tions, and prejudices, and interests, nil over the Christian world. 
And who ts to make all these infinitely dUferiug vievrs and habits 
and inherited opinions converge to the point where variations 
may bo adjusted and ngruement may become possible ? wlio is trs 
attract to any common ground, even for discusioon and deliberation, 
bodies and individuals so remote in distance, and still more remote 
in ideas and sympathies ? 

And yet it is no useless task to which Dr. Dullinjuer has de- 
votoil himself. lie aeeuia to us inoiw of a mere pumeer than 
he conceives himself to be; but it is enough even for a writei 
of bis pusition and ability to be but a pioneer in the cause 
which so interests him. Before any such result as he con- 
templates cun be even approximately reached, there must bo 
a long, n very long and doubtful, work of nreakilig up the 
ground. Evidently the public mind is still absolutely unpre- 
pared even to tiike in the conception of such a reconcilia- 
tion ns he has in view. The disintegratiou of what still holds 
together, tho destruction of what is established — this it can 
uiidcrstHiid ; but the fusing into a stable cohesion elements which 
have long been kept apart, tho reconstruction of Christendom on 
larger and nobler principles than have yet ruled in it — ^this we are yet 
a long way from regarding ns a thing of practical interest. All that 
can be said is, that there is more ^ance of gaming a hearing for 
words of trutli and soberness about such ^cstions than there woe 
when Calixtus and Santa Clara, and l«eibnitz and Molanufi, and 
Wake and I lupin ventured to feel their way towards counsels of 
peace. If many iiiflerence.s have since their days become consolidated 
I and hardened by time, if extreme oj^nions have become more 
I extreme, yet there is a wider and better-informed public opinion 
than tliey hod, and one less embarrassed by political cousidera- 
tiuni^ to^liston to and judge of reasonable and serious arguments. 
Fur the sake of gimcnilions to come it is well to familiarize our 
own generation with the two great points of truth on w'hich Dr. 
Dblliiiger in his lectures and Mr. Oxeiibam in his eloquent preface 
I insist. One is tiio nionsiroiis anomaly of the existing state of divi- 
I sion of tho Chii<*tma Church ; an anomaly which, liiniiliari^ it has 
I become to us ns an existing fact, no prescription can over legitimate, 
no excuse can ever palliate as a fatal violation of the very idea of Chris- 
tianity, and w hich is obviously and confessedly the poisonous influence 
fur whidi there is no antidote, sapping itsstrength and arresting iU 
advance. Tho other point is the extravagant and absurd insignifi- 
cance of the greater part of the causes of ^pamtion and disunion. 
To each particular separated body the points of doctriuo which 
keep • it separate seem, of course, to be of paramount and 
aiipmme iiiqM»rtance ; but they ore likely te appear so to none but 
its own prtisans. There are two subjects on which to difler is 
necessarily to find it impossible to unite with any truih and 
reality in religious assocmtion. To difler about the object of wor- 
ship, aud to difler about the source and guarantee of religious 
truth, must be and ought to be, as long as they last, fatal bars to 
union. It never can ho taken as a matter of iiidiflereiico wuellicr 
we refuse worship and all that goes with worship to one who w 
entitled to it, or whether wo give worship to one ymo is nut a 
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creature. And. ngalxi, it cannot be a matter of indiffereni^, for it 
miut he cither the iirst of human blcaeiuga or the woret of human 
impi»stuT«8, whether or not wo b<diove that there ia in the world, in 
the fleah like ourselvea and speakitiff human words, a living oracle 
of divino truth, who may bo consulted on all tho dilhcultica and 
dangers of thought and life, and whose yoico la certainly and 
without foil equiyalent to the un.-wer of (lod himself. Between 
divergetii convictions on these two fundamoutul conditions of relU 
gioua belief there can be no compn»uii^c* ; and no r<digiou.s com* 
munity could, without hisiiijr that which madi* it religious, em- 
brace them together. Sut, bcj^idcs thc::e two points, it is dlHicult 
to name a third, alimdutolv 'and la Umme fatal to an houcbt attempt 
to reunite a shattered Christendom, thwtaiii it is that many grave 
points of difference which in former times havo been thought 
insuperable obstacles to union have sunk mure and more into 
dilTerences of aspect or point of view, perfectly computildo with 
sincuro co-operation and a large measure of syiupailiy. Dr. 
Dbllingor enumerates a number of questirms oh which great 
changes have come either on the OatUuiic or the Protestant mind, 
where these questions have been reviewed and cxnmint'd with 
competent knowledge, and on a higher level than that of urgent 
and keen controversy. The Luthorau article of juslilication is 
still of interest to uuiubors, and will ^tilL be of interest a^ 
long as SL Augustine is ^^liidied and human oxperieKLu re- 
mains the same; nut it has uM the fso titious supiv.maty whii h 
it once had, as tho article of a .^tundiiig or failing Church. 
<2ue&tion^ about tho eliicaev and nduiinisiratioii uf ’the Micra- 
inenti, about church di>cipiin<\ such ua cclilnioY and the stdf- 
devoted Jife, about our rt‘lati<ms to the other world, bucli as 
the iaturmcHliate .state, tJi*’ invocation of Saints and praters f«ir th«j 
depAi'tod, are all questions uti which th«; deepei*l and most legiti- 
mate mturest is felt, aud uti which the right or the wrong is of 
the givutest consequence ; but they are question-s which arc more 
and more rccognued as liaxing two sides, and admitting of being 
looked nt from varied points of view. Thcro is a wide margin 
relating to them within which members of the samo Church 
might fairly differ, llow* the lines arc to he triK^ed which shall 
comprehend these differences, Dr. Diillingcr does not adequately 
j^ow us. But it is no smull service that he renders to Ohrislendom 
when he i-ominds us, not only as a hiaruod uiiui, hut as a .dneero 
Catholic, how much wid^r theso liuisa of i'Diupridicn-uin ought to 
be than any of thoee with which u^o and cu.«>tom have maic us 
familiar. 


lUSKNT’.S J 1 >T .VM» r.MJNr.ST.* 

students of the great series of Chronicles and Mem»*iials — 

• which, it is to bo honod, will sutler nothing though Lord 

liomilly should cease to D> of tJie liolls, (#r though thero 

should cease to bo any Master of the BoUh at all— have ix^cn for 
years waiting for an edition of those ^Scandinavian Sagas which 
bear upon the histoiy of Britain from the hand of Mr. Daseiit. 
Mr. Dnsent more than obeys the precept of fjoruco about tlic ninth 
year. HU Collection of Sagiia was advertUtnl as ** in the press 
in 1 36 o, and it was still advertised ns 'Mn tho press'* in 1872. 
Meanwhile, scholars have been feeling tho lack. There i-s really 
no trustworchy and accessible edition of those Scajidiunvlan tales, 
whether we chooao to call them legend or hUtory, which, great 
tts is the caution with which they imi»l be used, ni-e still one of 
the luiitcriuls for Bnglish bistory during .set oral ctMilnrit s. Any 
accessible edition of lliem would" be a gain ; a n ally critical edition 
would be an unspeakable gain. During all these years Mr. 
D&seut has motTked us by the promise i/f 2111 edition" which wo 
fondly hoped might turn out to bo .something like >vhat wu want. 
For all these years we have been waiting in vain: — 

fiu\Xwv yt)p un ^f)Si.v ri rue fit’ffue vt /jov • 

Kui rdr uiroi'irue t\iriSae ft'iftOofitv, 

Many has been the time that we sdiould havo been rejoimi to 
be able to turn to such an edition of tho Sagas we hoped 
that Mr. Dasent's, when it came, would turn out to be. We have 
waited more patiently, but not IcisS unsuccessfully, than the ancient 
worshippers of liaal. Whether Mr. Dasent has been skeping it is 
not for us to guetNji ; that he has been several times on a journey 
we gather from tho two \oluine.s befora us. From thchc voluniea 
also we learn that he has been writing divers squibs and articles, 
while frinn other sources we know that he Las l»een writing a 
novel. But what comfort is all this to us, who have been all this 
time wiuitlng our Sagas in a shape in which we could make 
use of ikemP And now we have something which, for any- 
thing we know, Mr. Dosent may be giving us instead of 
the boon' for which wc havo so long been looking. If so, 
we can only say that it is not a little cruol to give us so 
hanl a st^mo instead of the long promi.M(»d bread. It is 
cruel when Mr. Dasent, instead of a cnticiil edition of Sagas, gives 
us a Sort of Bummary of Sagas without any criticism. It is more 
cruel still when, instead of i^gas or anything el^e about tho Faroe 
Islands, ho gives os, under the title of A Foiiiiight in Faroe," page 
after page of the pooi*est and dullest cockney joking. Wu know 
not for what kina of public Mr. Dosent muy have put forth his 
two volumes of Jest mtti JSamegt, It certaiuly cauuot be for the 
Boholam whom ho has j»o long mocked with tho vain hope of 
getliiig Aomethiug from him which might really help them iu 
th^lr Bti^los. 

* Jest amdUameet. A CoUection qf JStmye and Heviews, "By Geoige 
Webbe UiMnt, D.C.L. a vols. liondoa : Chapmau & Uall. 1873. 


Wo are in foot quite at a loss to guess with what motive My. 
Dasent can have put forth what he is pleased to call his Essays 
and Reviews. We should re<iUy have thought that a mao who 
bos somehow got a roputation for knowledge of ScandinaviaiW|B 
matters, and who had tho honour of being chosen as a fellow-'^ 
worker with such Hcbobirs as those who have edited the later 
volumes of Ibe Chronicles and MemoriaU, should have had 
more I'o.spect fi>r hiiii<iclf aud his subject than Co treat a matter of 
tiuch iutorf.st as a voyage to Fame in a style which bringB him 
down to the levt l of Mr. Jeailrodon or Mr. Hepworth Dixon. 
Why cuiiiiot ho toll us whore ho went and what ho saw in that 
curious island scrap nf Scaudiauvia, without bringing it in with a 
hideous mass of rubbish about Smith," and " rutovikmilins," 
aud tbo .Londi>ii season, and bathing at Dieppe, and all the 
lowi‘st jargon of the ctu'kney penii)-a-liner, who fancies that all 
tho world lives in London ? A sensible traveller, knowing tho lau- 
iruage and history nf the country, ns we «a*e bound to assume that 
Mr. Dii.ient docs,' could have told ns a good deal about so very 
curiou.s and out-of-the-wny a part of tho world. And a long- ^ 
sufleriiig nuidcr may by a series of etlorts dig up several pieces of 
information out of* the dreary waste of Mr. ihisent^s liveliness. 
But the efforl is a painful (uu^, and puts him who makes it pretty 
much on a level w'itU the unlucky wlinlcs who.<ie merciless 
butchery Mr. Dusont tells us about. When Air. Dasent lights 
upon a good thing, he does not seem to know what to do with it. 

Ihi hears a story iibont seals turning into women, and it does not 
<itiike him that he has lighted on a rich vein of comparative mytho- 
logy. The utiuo.‘<t lliiit he does, wfiich Js doubtless somo self- 
sacrittCM for Mr. Dai>e*nt. is to kci^p liiiiiMelf from making any 
cockney joke while telling tho story. In tho next paper he 
goo.<i to \VIldbud, but he c.iiiiiot got thero without an over- 
powering llood of I'ockucviNm, which, when ho gets b» his bath, 
changes iirto such elf^gnnt wit as oitlliug one of his fellow- visitors 

Prince RingworiuuwsLi." How all this atiiff ever found its way 
into a porIodic;il like the Xurfh British liemiCj which certainly 
contained sutiui articles of a \ ery ditreront stauip, is uvea harder to 
undorbtiind than liow Mr. Dasent himself could first write and then 
after eight years reprint them. 

It is hardly needful to dwidl 011 two political squibs twenty 
years old which Mr. I);is>eiit has aetinlly thought it worth while 
aolemuly to reprint, or on ^ouie more cockney non xeuse called "How 
• we were nil N'liceijiiitcd/’Btull uhout " Alls. Jeliybag,” "Mr. Squills/* 

I " Struggle^** nud *• The *oub'*]t»»i»pi*rV room," llic bort t)f thing 
j which iiiight, hy an cllort, bo endured in >1 (!ouiic uowdpiipcr, 
>»ui which we .MioiiKl have ihiuiglit that no hiiiuan eivnturc would 
ha\ e drenniod of piiiiling in u b>>i>k. Bui here it all is, fuid we sup- 
pose it iiiiikob up Mr. I>u3eut*8 division of Jc&t nlongsido of what 
we suppose U meant for Fnruest, ii amely, tlio papers on tho 
Iliiglibh Language and on Norw'ogian ilistory. Mr. Dusout 
calmly tells us in his preface, " They now reappear just as they 
were originally written, though tho wTiter well knows that the 
world has not stood still either in politics or litcrnturu during the 
hwl twenty ye.ars." Tho years 1S63 and 1864,10 which Air. 
D.iNcnt wrote most of the articles, are as yet hardiv twenty year? 
ago, thougli tho paper oii the Drigin of tho English Language, 
W'rittcn in 1856, comes nearer to that, we might Almost say, distant 
time. Air. Dasont's apology .shows that he knows t£at these 
])a][X'rs arc behind the present state of knowledge it is no shame 
to him that they are so : it i.s not given to every uiun to lead the 
way; but every man may follow the path wJien it is ouce pointed 
out. We neither wonder iit Mr. Dasent xior blame him because, 
writing about the Origin of tbo EnglUh Langungo in fS 0 , he 
wrote in an unscientilic and blundering way about Britous, Semi- 
S^axoiis, and whiit not. What we do wonder at, what we do 
blaino him for, Is his reprintiog this kind of thing unaltered in 
1873. if Mr. Dasent had only marked tho things about which 
hb ^ows better in 1873 should at least 

luuea incture of tlic propess of his mind, whatever that might 
be worth. But, as it is, be does not even give us this. All that 
we can bee is, that Mr. Dasent knows that the world has not stood 
still in uU these years, but that ho will not take the trouble to 
make any use of its advance. 

The third paper in the lirst vobimo is beaded " England and 
Norway in the Eleventh Ceutury,” and is also reprinted from tho 
Sorth ^Bntish Jtovirw, This, wo presume, is one of tho essays 
which come under tho head of " Eurnost." Wo are bound to say 
that there is nothing in it about “ Smith,** or " Btrui^les/’ or 
",Patt;rAunilias." There is nothing about Air. Dasent bathing at 
Dieppe, or bis being jaded with tho London season. But it is no 
a paper whicli promises very much for the critical chanu'ter of Air. 
Dasent's edition of ..tbo Sagas, whenever we gjot it. His paper U 
dated in i86c ; but, as he choosea to reprmt it in 1873, we must 
judge it by the light of 1873, and by that of 1865. But, 
even by the sUndard of 1865, it is sadly uncritical. First of all, 
the titfo ia misleading. Who would have thought that ** England 
and Norway in the Elevonth Century *' moaut nothing more than 
the story of tho reigns of Edward the Confessor and Harold, told 
according to Mr. Daseut’e notion of thorn P And really no man in 
1865 should h^ve written such a sentence as this : — 

Ingulph, the secretory of William, iodeod dooieft that at that vlfit hb 
roaster exerted any imdiK) inlluexuH) on Kdward to extort a promSso troai 
him ; but who can tell— no, not e\*cn in allvrtiiaes the hbid svribc of 
William— what passed between the cousins ? 

It is certainly a etrango state of thinga when a mao who ie. 
thought capable of work on the Chtoniedes and SCemorials 
could, in 1865, think the storicB of the Ihlao Ingulf worthy of 
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Bttiotti uA ooDld enlfflly reprint in 1873 Tliis 

ititiMM that he ^rmui a f^ood deal behind hie nf;o eisht years before. 
Aftolr this apeeimen, it is perhaps liardlv worth while to go into anv 
very minute examination of Mr. X>M.^)nVs ntuiuns about oluvanth 
Wdntury histoiy, II0 has made u.se of tltr« Life of Rdward pnb^ 
liehed hy Mrr Lunrd, and tliHl is all that wo can say for him. To 
all that bus beeu done f(»r this period of hi^ory since i8h; Mr. 
Dasent rosolttttdy shuts his eyes. \Ve have all the diiforont 
versionH uf IlaroId*H visit t«) Nommnciy, run ovm- in a li(:ht and 
mppant way, us if the evidence on whicli th(\v soverally had 
never been ciiticiilly tested. Mr. Dasout tells us that Iho visit 
happtmed in 1064, a date certainly leas improbablo tbnn most 
others, but which is hardly tu be taken for granted. Then bt* 
tells us 


One page of Mr. DMent’o nook— 337 *>*• *«* 

Tolume — untplmtlcnUy rohilnd.-* ua tbatl ia bw own pbriwa, 
tlie world has not stood Hiill during the last twenty years, Mr. 
Dasf.-nt's rscuiy, writton in 1856, brings strongly home to us the 
fart that tbo Snmi«Si«xon w.*u9 then in the land, lie has indeed 
Roim-thing like n page to himself — at j<nvst hia name stands in all 
the glorv uf li heading. In the text Mr, says, “We have 

eidled tinj 'speech of Rnglunvl in the tim** of John SeiuUSaxon. 
j Why lint,” he g-ws <'n, “iaU it Anglo-Saxon,^” The answer, 
j Wd Conleys, is bnyoiid un; but that is not wonderful, os tbd whole 
s/iture of the Scmi-Saxuii is beyond its. However, here it is 

Kii^att-o- (luriMjj; tlwit l•^•lltury liihl 0 hsilf :!»ft jutvnisl law ol lampliiicMtivn 
and loid to cx.itri ito iufiucrio^: on the luiiguaat? in an 

ini*i*4'aKt<l ratio uf 


Certain it is that soon after that vHt Kd word sunt H.iroM'r^ hiinlor 
WuIfVioth, and his nephew Sw**yii’« son IIjicoii, who li.id Utii l.y 

Godwin as hosugesover to Willium for .•Mife-keeping. 

Any one who has really worktid at the dilTe.r-.mt stati-munt-, mid 
jiot tripped jauntily over them, will perliiip.^ think tli.'it this btory, 
like all the other stories, is anything oiil certain. We iie<‘d 
hardly say that the Norweui;iii IumimkI of Stamfonibridgo, tlie 
English cavalry, the Englisli jirtht^rs, and so forth, is toid owr 
Agiun 08 if It were so much true history ; only Mr. Diluent <io*:.s 
stop to point out the iniatalus of the myth-uiaki-r — oiie aiinply of .i 
piece With the rest of the atory — wLieli kills Mfirk(;ro at Fiilford. 
At tbo authentic account in TTenry of ITunlingduii li<} .^eems 
never to have looked, but he gets iirr.o a critical fit over WaiuV 
edition of Marianna Srotus. Rut of tho roal meaning of Marianu.Vs 
account, and of its niter iuown.'i.stmicy with the ^Norwegian fubk-, 
Mr. llAsont seeiua to have no notion whatever. 

In the second volu me wo gi t a review of the e.irly parts of 
Latham's Job fison's Diciiuimry. 'J'lils d:i(e.s in 1864. ^Lr. iknvuit 
gives U8 over again a go(id deal oftho same kind of thing which is 
to bf! found in the earlier essay on the Origin of the Kngli&h 
Language,; but ho does seem i i have ad\anoed in oue point 
between 1856 and 1864. Am early as 1848 Dr. Guest had ex- 
plained the real meaning uf the ** Saxon sluu'e : ” but in iS^6 Mr. 
basent had not rcar.hed the point which Dr. Guest bad reached 
nt least eight years earlier, and, in the os.Nay ou the Origin of the 
English Language, lie lalk'-d all the ohf t.alk nboMt its being’ 
called from a German ftcttlemcnt to whieh mucc Dr. Uiiei^t no 
scholar has lisfeiied. In the paper written in 1864 this does not 
Appear lignin, so itis jii'it po.’iiihh* that Mr. Dasent luav have spout 
hi.i second term of eight jeur.H — tin; groat ryiTie period, aecorduig 
to Liippenberg— in learning .1 little abnoi oaily KiiglLh history at 
the bauds of iu gr*^at master. In tho e-isay itself Mr. Dasent 
nndertiikos Iho eiu»y task of convicting lir. Latham of a good 
many mistakes, lint Mr. Dnsent is himself really a good deni 
more uncritical than Dr. Jlo seoma to have no 

idea whatever of the nature of the English language, or 
of any language. Ho goes on talking, in tho old blundering 
way, about modeTU English words being “ derived from tho Anglo- 
^i^axon”; only ho objects to “ deri\ing” them from tho Anglo- 
tSaxon, because he wants to “ derive ” them fi-om the iScsridiimvinn. 
In short, like most people who touch Scandinavian iriatters, Mr. 
Dasent has got bitten with the Rersovkc.r inmliie.'is. The fuult of 
ino.Ht Scandinaviati writers on English mntters is that, whenever 
they BOO anything in England which i.s the least like anything in 
Oeniiiiirk or Norway, whether it be in Inngnugo or in anything 
else, they at oiico rush at it os soinolhing ol diri'ct ScundinaviAn 
origin — something brought into England by llubba or Gnut — 
whereas, uinety-nino times out of a hundred, the likencas is 
simply owing to the original kindred of the English and Scandina- 
vian nations. And English writers who take up a strong 
Scandiiiaviau line aruapl to fall into just the same ernir as the 
native Danes and Northmen. Mr, Dasent, for instance, sees 
Scandinavians whoravor he has tho ghost of a clianec. He will 
make everything Scaiidinavinn which could possibly be Scandina- 
viau. Now no one doubts that the Diiiiish invasions, like the 
other omenta of our history, had some elVcct on our language. No 
one doubts that there is a Scandiiiaviun clement in tlie existing 
English speech ; but how great that element is we shall never find 
out unless we set about it in a luoru critical and a less impetuous 
way than Mr. Dasent. Anything in modern English which can- 
not be tmeed up to the existing remains of the uldost English, 
which has nothing like it in any of the continental foroifl of tho 
Low-Dutch, but which has something like it iii Scandinavian, may 
be safely set down os a real Scandinaviau infusion into English; 
but furtlier than this it is not siife to go. Mr. Dasent's noticna of 
tho history of language during the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
aie truly remarKabte when we think that they aro deliberately 
given to the world iu 1 873 : — 

^0 Kiog and his barons spoke Nornion French, tlieii* subjects find serft., 
whether ScamlinavUna orSaxoni,mi^ht Hiienk whtitcvor jjirxoii Ihry choso. 
It nmr occurred to the Conqueror or his ^ons, or to liis grandchildren and 
gr^t-graiidchildren, that a hiormnn could be anything ciso than a Norman, 
or his speech anything else than Norman. 

Normans and Angevins are miuiL likely all the same to Mr, 
DasenL but what does he make of William’s attempt to learn 
Engli^P of tite Jioglwh wlocation of Ilonry tho First? of the 
fact that Henry the Second, whether he could speak English or 
not, moot certainly nnd«r»tood it when epokenP Theao things 
were perhape m c ear in 1 864 as they in 1 873 ; but there 

are some people who keep their eyes open to the last lights as 
they come, Mr, Dasent chooses rather to stay where the last 
revolution of the octennial cycle left him. 


A few piigt^s ' jn we road : — 

The di ilect-i i-i'aHt* tu ho otthd Aniflo-Ni nna-i on one side or Ssnii-SaxoDi 
Oil thi; iiilu’i*. Till’ cuiiiinDn term iCarly incliulcs them both. 

Tha limo when this bappanr’d seems have been in tbe 
thirtaentli ct-ritury. and it aUn seems as if Mr. Dasent Uionght 
that people at tbe limo talked about Aiiglu-Norman and .^eiui- 
Sii.von. I'lThaps a man of inixtMl blood might «?ay, “ M v father 
talk**d AngIo->kormiiii and my mother talked Hemi-Saxou V as for 
me, ] talk Early Eir^ilish.'' After nil this we are not surprised 
to liiv.l 11 few before thia Mr. Dnsent talking of “ the sack 
and burning*’ of Aniierida by the t'crdic,” and adding, “ but 

for a long lime sucli a capture whs an exception.*’ 

.V great port of the second volume is tahen up, not by a critical! 
examination of tbo lint with an account of the reigns of 

Magnus the f^ood nml Harold Hardriidit luTording to the »Sagas. 
'I'his miikes ns tremble a little fur tho coining Hition. 

Gf coiirsif tli«*re. are, M'litlered up mid down Mr. I >Bsent s twaya,. 
things at' a dirtcrent diameter from those which we have quotod. 
Ilf m.Ll<e.-i, for instance, sum o good protects iigainat some of tbt; 
inoilera corruptions of EugliMb, and ngiiiust tiiliog dictionaries 
Aviih words which are not words but merely tecbulcal terms. 
Thcrii is a . good deal in Mr. DHsent's two volumes which 
D quite to the piirpu«<e, but then it is for the most port quite 
ruinmoiiplace. It is the old story that what is true ia not uew, 
nud wliHt is new is not true. Rut, w'hen a iiiui tbinka good to 
reprint his fugitive pi>*cos, and that, according to his own coofes- 
without uny kind of correction or improvonmnt, we may 
taiiiy ask that they should rise to a higher level than this. 


hAdA.s KiioM THE F\;; i:a5>t.* 

A t the end of his preface the author of this volume nptdogjses 
for ruiV' inaccuracies which may have crept into'' bis 
“ pages owing to being abroad while preparing thorn for the- 
pivihs*.” Tlie plea D eJa««!ic ; but if it be siilForsd to cover not a ibw 
.sirjs ill tim w.*iy uf mistranslatioii, or of wrong traai>cription of 
names from (.rf rirmii into English, it can scarcely be taken as an 
excuse for making .Mongolians talk Smi^krit, andslill less for the 
font: wLieli ho hus chosen to give to his bn^'X. He has written it, 
lie tt'lls UR, f qiisdiilly for tho young ; that is, for those whom it. is 
spfciiiHy Ufci-.’^siiry to place in the right track at a time when mis- 
diroctiou may ja'iid them perDianeiiUy and fnltilly astjray. Svhen, 
the 0, hi^ys nod girls, iu reading what is pat before them as a Cal- 
ujuck or Mungoliiin lalo, tind the narrator saying that “ a vcice 
ciuiif out of .SVa/v/if,” and we referred to a note which ooimista 
riniuly v)f a quotation ou the origin of the word fixim LawdV 
work* on the Maha Bbarata, what can thev suppose but that 
Hindus and Mongols talk much the siUDe fanguoge^ or Lave^at 
least tlie same names for their objects of worship P But if even 
ibi*^ bo condoned, indulgence cannot fairly be carried further. 

Topular tales, from whatever quarter they may come, have at- 
imetions for two sets of readers, and have thmfore a twofold 
vfilue. It is a distinct gain when any addition ia made to tbo stock 
of stories in which chddren may take pleasure sinmly as stories; 
and it is next to certain that these stories will have a further 
scientific value for tho comparative mythologist and tho historical 
student. Bat, whether for those who read for amusement only, or 
for those who take them up as serious work, there are only throe 
ways in which such stories should be nut forth. To the publica- 
tion of tho mere text, provided it be accurate, without note 
or comment, thcro can oe no oinection ; but if cither notes or 
comments nre to bo made, they snould ^ confined to matters 
really needed to explain tho text ; or, secondly, to the histoiy of 
these traditions and to tbeir connexion, if any such should exist, 
with tbo traditions or storios of other tribes and nations. Un- 
fortunately tho translator of these tales hos not followed intber of 
these courses. Not less than eighty cliycely printed pages of 
notes are appended to about three hundred pages of text, which 
an exact translation would have reduced to a much smaller 
number, and of these eighty pages not much more perhaps than a 
tenth is really needi^ to make the text intelligible to children. 
Tho collection of tales known as the Suidhi-Kur is preceded by a 
dedication to tiio teacher Nogarguua, who is said to be second 
only to Salcynmouui. This gives oca:asion to one note of sixteen 
pages on tbe history of Goiitsma Buddha and his doclriues, mid 
to another note of about half that length on the forms which 
Buddhism has taken in Tibet. On this subject a few linos or a 

• Samu from fAe For Ba%t\ or^ Kaimxmk aad Manjfofhn ThHfUfotmfp 
Thtet. With Historical Profao^ and Explanatory Notea ily the Author 
of ** Patr^oBi’* 9te, London ; GriSith & Forriui. 187$. 
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few paragTAplis would nuipljr suIBcd. If Anything is to bo said 
About tboso stories at all^ wiint wo need to bu told is, bow far iliev 
oro CAlmock or Moncoliau ; and, if they did not originato with 
theso tribes, bow far they have been modiiicd in tbeir now homo. 
This is A task to bo dono systematically ; in the present work, for 
all pi-BCticul purposes, it has not boon attempted at alb Hero and 
them the reader will find scattered ill rough the notes a few 
remarks on Mongolian or (Jalmuck changes in Hindu stories, 
although in the preface he is told that they are all traceable 
to Inaian sources, and that they have received an entire \ 
transformation in the course of their adoption by their ; 
new country.’* ^ ThsA this liu»t assertion is far too sweep- i 
ing, boys and girls 'wbo know the stories gathered by Griniui, j 
Asibjornsen, Campbell, and many utlicrs will soon see yvhen ' 
they find somo of their favourites not much the worse fur j 
putting^ on a Mongolian dress. Iloyoud the mere foot of 
borrowing or importation, the translator, it seems, has little to tell ! 
them ; and what be does say is likely to tnisload. In truth, they ; 
can scarcely fail to be misled when they are told that wo can j 
** trace the age of a building by its alterations and repairs, mid • 
that equally well wholber these be made in a stylo later prevail- 
ing, utterly different from that of tlie original design, or in tlie 
most careful imitation of the samo, for the age of the workmaif s 
hand cannot choose but write itself on whatever ho chisels." Tho 
notion that we can always, or even generally, do this without 
documentary evidence is a mischievous delusion. 

The statement that these stories may be traced to a Hindu 
eource is followed, ni^t by au attempt to show how Mongolians re- | 
ceived them, but by a discussion on tho meaning of the word 
** Indian," and on the way by which the Aryan tribes entered 
Ilitidostan. This is not wauled to enable children to understand 
these stories, while for students it la wholly uneallcd for; but even 
more unfortunate is the eagerness of the iranslator in hunting out 
moral lessons for tho cdilication of his roadors. It might have 
been thought that at this time of day tho stories should bo allowed 
to speak for themselves. If a popular talc is too coar.«o, or in mxy 
way unfit to be put before the young, let it be kept from their 
sight ; but it is purely mischievous to apeak of theso my tiia iir 
traditions as being either composed with a purpose, or as even 
having a didactic element, unless wo liavo clour e\ Idence that tblM 
is the cose. The author has already publi.slu*d collections of 
Spanish and other stories, of which ho says that in tell- 
ing them there was no need to point to a moiiil, for 
the moral — i.e. some more or less remote ^ppUciilhm of 
the sacred and civilizing toachhig of the Gospel — ii.< of the very 
essence of each ” (xv.) Bore again wo have an assertion which, 
as being altogether too sweeping, becomes untrue. Probably on I 
no popular traditions has the Cliristiau sentiment of the middle 
ages more clearly set its mark than on the magnifioent group of 
legends which have guthored round tho name of Arthur. Ytit the 
very myth in which this sentiment becomes most ccmf<picuoua U 
in all its essential features found in a hundred ora thousand purely 
heathen stories. It ja, of course, useless to seek for Christian 
teaching in these MooTOlian tales : hut the translator is never- 
theless not to bo baulked in his efforts to turn them to moral 
uses. They are, ho says, not ideal embodiments of tin* peifect 
motives by which people ought to bo actuated, hut ^mre uicturea 
of the modes in whicn they commonly do net. As kucIi, they 
cannot fail to contain the means of edification, though wo are left 
4 o look for and discover and apply it for ourselves " (.vvii.) Tho 
youngest of his readers will soon see that, for the most part, tho 
motives which prompt the actors in these tales do not belong to 
common life at all, while those who arc soinewliat older will 
perhaps begin to feel that the edification extracted from them is 
obtained at tho cost of spoiling them as stories, or of bringing the I 
matter to a wrong issue. The thirteenth tale of the SiddhI-Kiir I 
relates the fortunes of tho man who has eut free ^frorn their ■ 
tormentors three beasts which come to help him wlu iriic is shut < 
up in the iron box for stealing silkstuif from tho King’s treasury. ! 
In this prison he is nearly choked for want of air, when suddenly 
a little chink appears in one corner. This w^as tho work of tbo 
snoUM whoso life he bad saved ; and to the sentctico in which 
this is stated the tran^ator has appended tho following por- 
tentous note 

Tbo Indian world of story nb<>uud*i in talcs In tho low notion of 

•expecting some ailvantugc to aucruc in this life is propcrtwl ha I he 
and reward of ^od actions. luaifiuccs wiUdoubtLes!i omir to tho rpoitcr. 
Tlho Pantcha-Tantra ooUeetion (‘ontaiiis one in which an elephant is 
caught by a Khan out hunting hy being driwn into a deep dyke. Ili* 
asks advice of a lirubin&ii who p.«i«sofl that way os to how ho is tn e.K- 
tiicato himself. “ Now is ttin time,” answers the Urahmuii, “ to rccsll if vou 
have ever done good to any ouc, and, it* ao, to call him to your oid,” The 
elephant thefeupon recalls that lie once d*>1ivcred a number of r.*its whom ii 
Khan had hunted and caught and Hbut up in earthen j-irs by lifting the 
earthen Jars with his trunk and gently breaking tlinn. 11 o accordingly in- 
vokes the aid of these rata, who come and gnaw away at the earth sur- 
rounding the dyke, till they have innde so cosy a tdopo of it that the 
elephant can walk ent. Christianity^ foitanately proposes a liighcr nioUv'i! 
lor our good notions ; and tho oxpeiienre of lii'c would make that derived 
fhnn nrats to be expected itota gn^titude a very poor one. 

S ie of life scarcely shows Dial the good turns which 
ive from others come for the inont part from those 
jured, nor are wo aware that Christianity forbids 
d to those whom we may omwelves have been able 
this talk is twaddle, or Homething worse. It 
1 it may lead to a false classification of popular 
ry gist of both theso talcs is that the good deeds 
i any hope whatever of future lecompense. To 


show how little Shrikaatha, who has rcsciiod the mousey the 
monkey, and the, bear, expects any good to himself from his acta of 
mmey, he is represented as brought into trouble for stealing when, 
if it had been a m(«e matter of tit for tat, be might have mvokeo ^ 
their aid to save him from hunger without adding to it tho task 
dclitering him from the consequences of his theit. Tho translator*!! 
business, tlierofore, was to see, if ho felt himaolf called upon to 
meddlu with these mattors at aU, whether his elephant story was 
or was not only tbo story of Shrikiuithn in another form ; whether 
the same story can or cannot be found among tho prxpiilar tradi- 
tions of other tril)e.s ; and, if so, which may bu the oldest form, and 
whether they may or may not have one couiiiioii source. The 
iiieri'st child who* has read the tales will see that, whatever may bo 
sxiid of tho tilephnnt and the rats, the legend of Shrikanlha is 
in tliiH feature in precise iigreemeut with that of I’sycho aided by 
brute aiiitnals to perform the tasks put upon her by Aphrodite, 
and with that largo family of Teutonic, Norse, and other stories 
in which the wanderer or pilgrim has certain seemingly impossiblo 
things to do — mountains of ice to scale, huge castles to Uirow 
down, or myriads of boulders to remove^— in which, when their * 
own powers are found to be useless, they are helped by bears, 
wolves, or foxes, by ducks, swans, eagles, unis, fishes, or ravens, 
ff, then, this matter is to be taken in hand at all, these stories 
must be classIlUal both according to the tasks to be done and the 
beasts which accoinpli.sh them. AVhy these beiuits should be 
intruduced is a question belonging to tfie Znolotjkal SJytholoijy of 
iVufessur GuhernutU; nor is it iieccssiiiy' for us to eiiy whether 
Mr. Cox be or be not right when he .states that under the names 
of these animals tho old mylliiciil latiguiigo spoke of tho clouds, 
the winds, and tho light which conquers the darkness, and that 
tho chief work enjoined in these tales — the recovery, namely, of 
nil apple, a golden or a silver ball, or egg-shn(M*d talisman — ^is the 
bringing back of tho s 1111*0 orb. Hut it is obvious that in the one 
ease wo have n sciontltic process and a conclusion which may be 
accepted or rejected accoming to the evidence ; in the other wo 
ha\o a mere random beating of the air. We rise, in fhet, from 
the reading of these ISaum from the Far Bant knowing less about 
the share which Mongols or Calmucks had in shiiping them than 
we leam from the single sentence in which Professor Gubematls 
tclbs us that 

the popular of tbc Tatars do not clitfpr enough fVom those of the Aryans 
to iijl'u>o into tlichi uiiythiiig like new lilood or iiileci in any degree their 
radical nature; on the contrary, tho ‘fatar stories are the Aiyati talcs 
lheim.%dv(-v, f.r at um^tlhe Hindoo ones, a little iiuKlillevI by a lew pcouliari- 
tics wlii 4 *h are ht^viiio.iUy of 11 T.itar churacU r. 

If tho ivadur of theso Eastern Sagas sliuuld dosirt: to have an 
excoUent analysis of most of tlieae Siddhl-Kur and Ardschi- 
Hordschi tahs^ ho will lind it in tho work of Professor GuhematiH. 
Ho will there also find evidence of aomo unhudunatu slips made by 
the translator of these Eastern Sagas, in one of the tales I’rofessor 
Gubernatis rightly says that a man uses the horns of his di^id 
bufiUlo to grub up tho roots upon which he lives in exile.*' In the 
translation the hutlaio is turned into a goat, and is brought hack 
all VO by tho mmi to his own country, and there made to dig roots 
out of the earth for him to eat. 

To speak ])lainly, the translator hn.s md withstood, as be ought 
to have withstood, tho temptation to coriipile a book which should 
give him 11 character for much learning. Nor is he the only 
olfeuder among recent writers on mythological eubjecta. It 
is an eaayimittor lor compilers to lay claims to superior wisdom 
by taking exception to tli«i thcorioa or conclusions of other 
wViters jw being carried too far, and then putting forth sub- 
stantlully the siiuio conclusions ns their own. This method 
is adopted in one r>r two passages hy tho translator of those 
Eastm-n Eagas, without, however, naming those who are thus 
censured. It. is employed more o.stentRtiously hy Mr. Fiske, who 
ill his volume on Myths and Mythniakers takes special credit 
to liimself for avoiding what lie calL^ tho extreme views of Mr. 
Cox. Yet Mr. J^lsko speaks with undoubting assurance of 

Odysseus warring with the impious night heroes who have en- 
deavoured throughout ten long years or hours of darkness to seduce 
from her alli^giance his twilight bride, the weaver of the never- 
iiiiishod wch of v inlet clouds**; and ho has no hesitation in saying that 

in AchiJlciia and Meleagros we see Uie unhappy solar hero doomed 
to toil fur the protit of others, and to bo cut off by an untimely 
death.** 'NVe need cay no more than that these views of Odysseus, 
^rdcAgros, and Achilfeus were first put forth by Mr. Cox, and are 

f eneralJy set down as among tho oxtremest which he has put forth, 
t is tiiuo that writers on mythological matters, whose number 
i^eeins to be rapidly growing, should learn the duty, more strictly 
obeyed by histerians, of assigning to their proper sourrosall results 
not obteuicd i^trictly by their own researches. Their reputation 
for leiu-ning will not be lessened hy inore scrupulous caroj even- 
though it may cost them a little more time and trouble. 


MACLEODS ECONOMICAL PIIII/)SOPHT.* 

M K, SARGANT, in an essay which we reviewed some time 
ago, remarked upon the unfairness of ignoring certain writers 
without dose oxaminatioti of their tiu^rita. lie mention^ kLr. 
Macleod as a case in point. Mr. Macleod, as he remarked, bad 

• Econtmicnl Phiiosophy, By Xleury Duuuiug Macleod. London i Ixm|^ 
masj&Co. 187a.. 
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received rerv high corameadatiou from some foroigu authorities^ 
and especially from M* Chevalier. Eufj^lish economistSi on the 
other hand, seem to be in a tacit conspinu^ to put him down, nut 
bMrgument. but by silence. With Mr. Servant’s general prin* 
eim we fully agree. Undoubtedly a gentleman who comes to us 
with such testimonials deserves a serious examinationi though it 
is possible that the results of the examination may not be specially 
gralifyiifg to him. Eteariog this admonition in mind, wo thought 
&t our duty to read through a thick volume in wliich Mr. Macloud 
has expounded his principles, or rather has expounded some of 
them : for beyond tne 670 pages of the prosent work wo can se-e 


lion. We will nut say that our attention has never tiaggcd in the 
process; for, to confess the truth, it is diflicuU to conceive reading 
of a more hopelessly dreaiy kind. If wo wished, for example, to 
oxinesa our conception oftho deepest misery to which a human 
being could bo exposed, wo should endeavour to picture Mr. Carlyle 
condemned to plod through this contribution to the dismal 
science.*' However^ we have performed our task, and it has left 
tipon our minds an impression equally compounded of weariness 
and a sense of the pathetic. Here is a gentleman of groat reading, 
cf much experience iu business, aud of some ability, who has oh- 
vioudv devoted years of labour to preaching a new economical 
gospel to mankind. lie is fully persuaded that his speculations 
are fraught with results of unspoiikable importance to human hap- 
piness. Newton did not work harder at Ids mathematical inquiries. 


nor did Descartes show more devotion to metaphysics, than Mr. 
Macleod to what he calls Kcoiiomical Philosophy.** Is it not 
rather cruel to say to such ainim, Vour pains have been thrown 
away ; you have found nothing but a mare's nest, and your philo- 
sophy is chiefly composed of rubbish? And yet what is a 
critic to do if such sliould be his candid opinion? lie 


critic to do if such sliould be his candid opinion? lie 
must, we presume, speak the truth, and, whilst prait<ing Mr. Mac- 
leod's heroic devotion to his task, admit with sadness that his 
book is one more lamentable waste of human energy. Well, 
waste is the law of nature, and w'e cannot be much surprised. 
Mr. Maclcod has done his best; has accumulated a cou- 
eide^able amount of information which may be useful in other 
hands; he has done some positive servico to liti^rary history 
in calling attention to the labours of the Fnnich and 
Italian economists who anticipated Adnn. 8iuith in many of 
the doctrines which are supposed to have started full-blown 
from the Scotchman's brains; aud ho has published a very 
big book. More wc can linrdly .sity for him ; the remarks which 
we are about iu make will be to Mr. Macleod one more instance 
of the perver^) stupidity which fails to recognise his merits; 
whil it to Mr. Sargaiit they may po.sHibly servo in some degree to 
justify the apparent negligence of English econoiiiLits in ignoring 
tlie claims of this would reformer of the sidence. In fact, we 
began to read Mr. Macleod with as much impartiality us whs 
possible; but we soon came upon a specimen or two of his 
methods of masoning which would probably deter auy one but a 
critic from going much further. 

Mr. Macleod, for example, argues at starting that the same 
methods are applicable to tlio moral and to the natural senences. 
Amongst other authorities rather more to the point, he quotes 
Bishop Butler as holding this theory ; and alleges in proof But- 
ler’s well-known sentence, “There is much more e.xnct corre.<»ponJ- 
enco between the natural and the moral world than wo are apt 
to take notice of.** We will not say that the roiuturk is utterly 
irrelevant; but when we see Butler classed with Ba^'on, Ijocke, 
Say, Comte, aud ]\[ill, as maintaining that “ economic 
science ns one of the moral sciences is an inductive science,'* 
and so classed on the stnmglh of this single saying, we aro struck 
with amazement. We have no doubt that Buthtr would 
have been equally amazed at being dragged into a coutrover«;y 
so utterly foreign to his modes of thought, (ioiiig a little further, 
we are still more^ perplexed by Mr. Maclend’s notion of what is 
meant by inductivo science. Mr. Mill alleges a.s a reason for 
teaching political economy by dcducdlve rather than by iuductive ' 
methods that we cannot try oxiierimcnts in it. We cannot, as 
ho puts it, “try forms of government and .systems of national 
policy on a small scale iu our laboratories.*’ "Now Mr, Maclcod 
Admits the truth of the statement, as he could not very well deny 
it; but he denies that it renders inductive methods inapplicable. 
Ilis reason is singular. “ In political economy,’* ho says, “ and 


shrewd guess as to the logical capacity of the author. Mr. 
Macleod, however, presents us with other samples of ar^ment 
almost i^ually strange. He has, as may easily lie imadbaed, a 
great objection to Mr. Mill’s methods of reasoning. Mr. Mill tells 
us in a well-known passage that it is improper to speak or the 
price of any commodity being fixtai by the ratio between the de« 
mand and the supply. “ The idea of a ratio,” he says, “ as be- 
tweeu demand and supply is out of place, and has no concern in 
the matter ; the proper niathf maticni anidogy is that of an equa- 
tion.” Hereupon Mr. Macleod triumphs greatly. “It is very 
surprising,” he says, “ that so acute a thinker should not have 
perceived what any intelligent schoolboy could have told him, 
that an oouation is a ratio t ” We have every reason to believe 
that Mr. Mill is a gentleman of singularly humane temper, and 
entirely avhrse to the needless inllictiun of corporal punishment. We 
therefore imagine that if a schoolboy had made such a statement to 
him, he wouhl have calmly expluimid the error involved. A ratio, 
we need hardly say, is no more an equation than a triangle is a 
geometrical laiom. The relation of two to three is a ralio ; tbe 
statement 2x=3y is an equation ; and there is therefore a most 
I important diflerence between saying that price depends upon 
the ratio between demand and supply, and saying that it is deter- 
mined by an equation between demand and supply. The point is 
not of much importance, except as illustrating Mr. Macleod’s 
lax use of language, especially as he^ condescends to acknow- 
ledge that Mr. Mill “ gives fairly enough au account how 
demand and supply are adjusted.'* Similar confusions wpear 
at every page. Here is another problem for the “intelligent 
schoolboy.^' Mr. Maclcod ielU us that every book on algebm 
says, as on illustration of the meaning of positive and negative 
signs, that “ money is a pDaitivo quantity, and that a debt is a 
negative quantity To talk about money being positive is just 
as meauiugless as to talk about horses or oxen being positive. If 
you aro cMculating the amount of a man's property, you may, if 
you please, call the number of coins owing to him positive, and you 
must then call the number which he owes negative. And therefore 


must then call the number which he owes negative. And therefore 
one may say roughly that credit may be culled positive and debt 
negative. Mr. Macleod, however, makes a groat point of what he 
calls Dcgativo economic quantities, which he appears to regard as 
mysterious entities endowed with some strange intrinsic quality. 
He gets into terrible troubles with his negative sign, and alitl more 
with the imaginary symbol and reminds us at iimea of an 

unfortunate wrangler who dreamt that he bad got under a square 
root with a negative sign prefixed to him, and that all the best 
inathematiciaiis in Europe were iu vain endeavouring to extract 
him. Over 5,000,000,000/. of debts or credits, he says, pass 
through the Londuu Cloaring House in a year. “ Now in those 
great accounts,” htasks pathetically, “consisting clueilv of noMtive 
quantities, what are they to be subtracted from ? ” We will say, 

I to relieve his mind, that ho need not call them negative 
unless ho chooM^s, and, further, that there is no law, human or 
divine, which bids him to subtract them from anything. 
If, indeed, he wishes to duterniiue the total amount of eredit 
or indebtedness of any clasi*, he hud better subtract the debts 
from the crudits, and os nil these distressing iiogativa quanti- 
ties represent debts due from somebody to Homebody else, ho 
will find that, if he includes all cla3S4\«i, the re.sult is precisely 
nothing. 

Here, however, we come across Mr. Maclcod’s favourite doctrinOik 
upun which he has expended an lulinite amount of labour, and 
which is to revolutionize the science. The confusions into which 
he falls are curious as illustrating a particuLai weakness of the 
human mind, but are otherwise scaremy worth prolonged study. 
Ilia mniu argument, as we take it, is os follows:—- He defines 
wealth to be anything exchangeable. Hence it follows that a 
good many things are wealth which ai'c not generally known 
under that name. This will appear from his olussilication of wealth 
into “coTjioi-eal property,” “uumaterial property,” and “incor- 
poreal propertv.” Typical examples of tho turee oloasos are 


it; but he denies that it renders inductive methods inapplicable, been much dispute as to whether personal accomplishments, foi 
Hi. mitton i# UDguUr. « In politicid economy,” he aays, “ and example, shonld bo. called wealth ; mid though wo ehould agree with 
ihe moral sdencea generally, we con have what are in all respect. Mr, Will In excluding them, there is no necessary absurdity in 


poreal property.” Typical examples of tho three oloasos are 
land, money, of minerals in (the first, labour of all kinds in tho 
second, and credit or copyrights in tho third class. Mr. Macleod 
has of courses a right to deiino his toruis as ho pleases, and we 
cannot complain so long as he is consistent, though we may 
doubt whether his definition is the most cunveniout. There has 
been much dispute as to whether personal accomplishments, foi 
example, sbouia bo. called wealth ; and though wo should agree with 
Mr. Mill in excluding them, there is no necessary absurdity in 


equivalent to oxperimeuts— namely, xeignkd casks. ... We riving them that name. We must remark, however, that Mr. 
<ian argue from feigned coses, and educe principles from them Modeod’s definition invdlveB an obvious inconsistency. To call 
with exactly the same depio of certainty as if they were an ox weolth, and to call credit wealth, is to conipHte things 
reol caws x and also with tho same degree of certainty essentially disparate. At times, too, Mr. Macleod himself uses 


08 ^ prmdples are tested by real expcrimouts in experimental 
so^ce.” Ho proceeds to invent the name of “experiential 
phil^phy ” for “ that branch of inductivo science whoso axioms 
^ tesM by observation and feigned caeea or human ercperience,^* 
Ine naiaefd of this aigiiment is admirable. A “ feigned cose ” 

WMnraskti wa... . . ... .. .P . . ■ 


an ox wealth, and to call credit wealth, is to compHto things 
essentially disparate. At times, too, Mr. Macleod himself uses 
words dilferently. Wealth soiuetimes moons with him, not tho 
ox, but the right to tho ox ; and these are very difleront things, 
though Mr. Macleod apparently confounds tliem. Tbe ri^ht to on 
ox may, iu fact, be compared with tho right to a sum ot money, 
which can hardly be said for tho ox itself. If then by wealth be 


."What would he tho result of certain meant meraly lights, it is obvious enough that they may be mnl-, 
“*tead of by appealing to experience, tinlied at will to any aseighablo extent. Tho consequency 


"7 r eaaoniBg instead of by appealuig to expenence. tinlied at will to any aseighablo extent. Tho consequen 
into cases which have been however, is a divergence from ordinary speech which is, toj 
inq«»mg into cases which the least, perplexing. If A. promises to pay B. i,oool, anf 
^d thim^hean^ promises fa) w tho same sum to A., Mr. AUclcod consWi^ 

nclencM-aw inducUve hecause {.ho wealth of the conntiy is increased by 2,00^. 

P regards this as a great die- without a single addition to the materiel wealth of a cmjjp 

“wfcln «. mMt «Mk . . wealth, ns Mr. Macleod uses the we'd, may vaw ia^^|pr 

nbea wo meet witn such an argumeiit we have a pretty] Macleod, again, declaKs that "credit is capital," and 1 
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is A gADAfAl AXpieSaona trkicli, Meor^inff to iKo orJinaiy | 

use of word«> involve a {wlpable confusion of ideas. To call a | 
sovereign a right is to bring all lanj|[uage into incalculable entan- | 
glcment. Without) however, tracing Mr. Macleod's argumanl i 
in detail, we will niniply siiggest to him that, if his uomoiiclnturc j 
is accepted, he must invent .Mome new word to slgiiify \vhat is : 
now genenillv uufiint by weallh. If he docs not adiilit of «iieb • 
a new word lie will full into the strangest perplexiii<\'i. AVlu u ' 
(I house is called wealth, and the right to the lea.'ie is at>o ; 
wealth) wc are left wiUiimt the power of distinguishing between i 
a concrete reality and a metaphysical abstraction. If,ou the other ' 
himd) Mr. Maefeod .‘idmits siicfi a terni, all tho previous doctrim^s 
of the^ ordinary school will remain unchanged) <.*xcept verbally. 
The di0erence remains in spite of all Mr. Macleod's .^fiue hin- 
guago about tho “(umlinuitj of scionco ’* and the necessity td 
tiuding a “^eral form or cause of value," and ptndionsly 
ignoring the diflicult^ is only to plunge into constant confui^Ioii. ‘ 

It is needless^ everj if wc hadtliespacO) to consider Mr. Macleod's 
assault upon lltcardo's doctrines of tho confoTniity of price to the 
cost of production) and the law of rent. Probahly they will not j 
disturb the faith of any orthodox political economist. (>no reumrk j 
we may venture to make. Mr. Macleod tells us that it is hi^rhly * 
imphilosophii'Al to brtuik up phonooieiin iuto classes, and to say ' 
that value is determined in one case by supply nud demand, niid ; 
in another by the cost of piMduction. It is like t^xplaining .s.»tno ■ 
planetary motions by the Ptolomaic and another by tho Oopemiean ; 
jjypotliesis. But if facts persist upon beiug adVicted by ilitrert nl . 
laws, as all c»»nc.reto faets ilo, what is the iiso of mi ia prhri i>b- ■ 
iection) especially in the moaih of an inductive pliilos*jplier -•' ! 
Would Mr. Macleod s:iy that it was uiiphilosophical f i hrlng 
didhrent laws to account for the motion of a btjdy in f and • 
in a xesisting medium ? That Kienrdo used some iuconi^ident 
language in speaking of labour n.^ the cause of value wo rre«>ly 
and we agroo further with the grand philosophical ' 
doctrine that domaod is iu all cases tlio cause of value, which { 
means simply rhnt people always buy a thing because, for 1 
some reason or other, they want it. But it romaiiis true tJiat thf | 
value of coinmodUiti.H will follow diderenl laws of variation 
aeccirdiug ns they are or are not the siihjoct id a mon opoly. 
Lobour, as Mr. Maclcod .seems half to admit, may rogulnt»' vaiut' 
in some .*a8eS) though we may not call it, in s>^mn .sonse^, tho 
cause of vuluo. A fair analogy would seem to Ije this: — If wo 
wiahed to know lh« precise pre<isnre in the b t of a -loam- . 
engine, wo might say that it was determined by iho weight nii tho ' 
somy-valve. JKo, says Mr. Macleod, that is uitorly unphihr: )- ■ 
pbieoL It is detorniinrd by the tempemturo and density of the j 
Tspomr, That is also quite true; but then the condition of the | 
vapour is determined by the safety-vslve. And, in like manner, | 
Ricardots tbeoiy that value depends on the cost of production is j 
perfectly accurate as deterniiiniig what will be the price of com- | 
lAoditieSi although acute philosophers may deolaro that he is de- j 
scribiBg,not the emn e, but an e.shcntiai condition. In short, we j 
fear that, tliough Mr. Macleod energetically denies it, ho \a | 
in fimt indulging iu a mere logomachy when he is not positively 


erroaeoua 


JOH.\NNES OLAF.* j 

TOnANNES OLAF^ f;o far as wc know, is the first novel by j 
^ this atilhoresa which baa yet appearod iu England. She mav ! 
or she may not have published other bfioks iu rrernuuiy. If j 
eho boB) the various catalogues that we have be^-n able to , 
consult have omitted to mention them. Her F.ngli^^h pub- j 
lishers, however, have thought dt to advertiso Jollavtus (ilnf ^ 
AS by the George T51iot of Germany," and by so doing they | 
have proliably attracted some rcuders to a book \vhich oihi'r- ! 
wiee might have icmninrd utiitMd. But such an announcement, • 
while it arouses curiuriiy, suggests cumpnrisou; and when a I 
compariMn is instituted belwcon Madame do Wille aud George ' 
ElioL it may be doubtful if the former comvs well out of • 
it. It would have been a picaring nriiasiun to direct attention ' 
to A new author whose novels would rank with Eumvla \ 
or Eklm jWhrwer, Middlt march had come to an end just as ; 
JohmuMM Oiaf was anriouuc^'d, and there was no prospect tlint the 
Xhglieh George Eliot would write again for months. But here i 
was the German George Eliot ready to fill up the gnp until the i 
native product could again be produced in those much looked- for : 
monthly or quarterly supplies. Interest might be excited by the j 
reproduction of Geiman middle-class life as much os it had been \ 
by those Bmuliar pictures of English middle-class life, A German 
or Icelandic Dorothea might arouse epeeulatiou as to minute 
pointarof individual character ae readily as an English Dorothea. 
Oonveiuation in everyday society might ring the changes on the 
plot and texture of Madame de Wille's German novel with the 
aame ommation and enthusiasm that it exhibited dnritig eighteen 
months on the plot and texture of George Eliot’s greet Englinh 
novel. Ilow much bettor it would he to have two George luiots 
^tbm one! The fountain of Inn* genius would thus be perennial, 
l^gliah and Gorman novel readers might drink thcroof per- 

llialf-doren pages of Johattne$ Of^encouragedratherthan 
these sanguine anticipations, xhey promised to be the 


prat tide of a grand, wild Northern romance ; and wild and Northern 
the roni*'nce truly proved to be. But before half of the first 
volume.* Nvas concluded all feeling of grandeur died away, and, the 
vision of a new George Eliot having arisen amongst 
nppoarod. Tho hook is wild, as wc have said, and ^ntih^m 
getting wilder and wilder as it unfolds, until it culiiiinatos in 
iiiCidicnmiTe. It begins with a few pithy aud striking sen- 
tciices that awaken a traiiiiionL interest. Ilut tho*«u soon give way 
to what the book really is — a prolix and unconnected record of 
tho ungoverued impiUses of a ^andinavion savage, portrayed by 
Madmnc de Willu with a sort of discordant force which has much 
tho same resr^mblnncu to the intellectual elements which constitute 
the genius of George Eliot ns the jingling rattle of tin plates be- 
hind the scenes in a provincial theatre has to the sound of thunder. 

The novel) if It ran be called a novel, is bmlly written 
and iniUlVorently tiimslaltMl. The writing has all the usu.al pecu- 
liariiios of bjul (lerman <‘ompo.sitiou — lengthy unmeaning aim- 
tencfs crowded wlih epithets in the superlative dogreo «»tiiing 
together without preoirion or directness, and weary monologues 
instead of conversatiim*? without a broken parAgiaph for pages. 
The trHn.slation bears tho name of Y, E. BuniiMt. If this be 
tho tniiislator of Gt-rvinus’s Shakajimn^ his faiuiliarily with the 
English idiom Iwm m't iiioreabed iu the last ten years. It is 
diilicult to iindciKtund liuvv a writer who has such command 
of English as that translator certainly has could have liabiuialiy 
mimsed the word “ than ’’ wh(*n be iiiteiub'd to say “ i'xcept," 
as in the .*.H'nteiic» “ lie saw nothing in tho world fktm whiit 
invited niillcTy and suliro,” or cniild Imv*! MiHered tho following 
to pass into tho haiid'i of people who think they iiio going 
(o road the l.iuguii^^e : — ** it is repugnant Uy me that 

one man should dare to mark out the path of another; the 
watch maker, who w*ith the key of his iinderstfiiidiiig, prosuinos 
to ^et going and to regulate the nicchani.siii of llm tiutiiro 
within — no wcaiy satiated litwt riuvll interprut the dveinuM *y\‘ my 
youth." Jt in true that the author f-nys iu one place, ‘‘ Poetry is 
the language of some of us" ; and this that w^e have qu«iled may 
bo poetry. It certainly not pro>4>, or at baist Englii<b pro.so, in 
the ordinary acceptation ot the it'rni. 

The .Htory is divided, after the German fiisliion, into it series <if 
Uioks, nine* of th<‘m altogether, each divided into a sc*ries of chap- 
ters. lu every hook c»f the aeries Johannes appears in a dilferent 
A:haracter — as a badly nurtured boy, a gloomy stiulont. a social 
sinner, and n guy l^oiliarlo, a murderer, a convict, a pir.ite, an 
v*xplorer, a nuioralist., a man about town, a griod pliysb'iaii, and a 
(.imstructivo, if not un actuiU, iiifriug<^r of the Hoventh ( loin maud- 
ment. In *'acL character his native ferocity is unduly piominent, 
aod, fearing neither God nor man, ho runs through the whole 
gamut of his performances in defiance of all law/ all religion, 
all rcaaouable conduct, hut with an iudeterminaie straining after 
something which he considers the higher law, but which, fortunately 
for weak humanity, is not j'et recognised anywhere except in the 
ill-defined iuiHginiiigs of brooding novolists, mostly of tho softer 
.sex. Johnnue.s Olaf is the son of a schoolmaster in tho islund of 
j Etdir (which, for the beneiit of the inexperienced, we may cxplnin 
i is in the North Sw,on the western coast of Scbloswtg), by his wifo 
I (■uiieril. ♦•Goue.rilX" wo are told, ‘'was a passionate nature, 

which consiimeil itself iiiwanily 3*eopb^ Miid that 

fche loved nolhing rightly, not even her own son." The t^xpluna- 
tioii nf this idiosyncracy in Oonerirs character is found in her 
genealogy, which, as being peculiar, wc prefer to give in tho 
•‘German Gcorgo Eliot’s'’ own Wi'rds:— 

w.»«t a chilli of love. Her mother, the wife of the brave .Tau 
Krtcl, had lor^ottcn h('r ronjiif'al ildelity tor the sake ot a struiii^i'i* who hail 
li«!«<Ti .MhipimH'ked .in Ihe idtiiid, and who, after a short sojourn th^'ro, had 
ilf'fiarti'd, never more to letiim. The name of the stranger was A<bink 
Thiii>i.n : hit home was Icrlind. ooe km^w hiorc of him than tlus not 
«'\eii I Ilf Woman who for his sake liuil im|)OrUlsil both soul ami hotly. Itot 
his unusual appranmcR Imd reniiiined like n legend on the li|M of the 
{fooplo ; luid at, ihuioril ^rew up and lieeame iiioro beautiOil than her 
hnnliers and wsi*'r*i, and utterly diverse from tbom, her iDoiher, w*Jio.*»e 
heavy -in li.ad bei-n for^^ivnj hy her bustiand, told her, with Bceret tears, of 
Adam Thorson, and (ioneril Irlt henelf among Imr brothers anil .-wli like 
flic royal dnld in th»* r.nry talc, wins coiuaeions of her noble dcMOeiit, 
the heaim z of a K>'.iy hpirit a& a jewel from the aoeiLstral crown. 
Kmlnwed by nutiin* witli a kind ot wild fiuelic feeling, she luvcd the suu ns 
iliough it we'v fAliier'K kiiigdum and her own natural home. 



duf* By Elizabeth da WiUe, Translated from the German 
3vuls. Loudon: BdnryS. King & Co. 1873. 


After tho death of Goiicril and her j!H:hoolmnster — tlio latter 
having expired uudci* the efi’ort of painting a picture of Eve 
which 80 shoi’ktal the royal Gojicril that she sewed it up in a 
modest covering — Joha.nuca is taken up by Thorson, his maternal 
grandfather, und ol'ter spcad'ing some timo in Iceland, is sent to 
Mca while 'i'hor.eon retires to ^Mhe monastoiy on the island of 
loiia the author, in defiance of all historical or antiquarian 
lore, proudly ignoring the fact that there has Iteen no 
monastery on Iona— uuJess a piece of whitewashed Presbvterian 
Church architecture, recently erected, con be diguliiod by the name 
of a monastery— -since the end of the fiftoenlh century. Johannes 
next amiears 4iving at Hamburg as a student iu ^0 same house 
with Franaiska Warning aud her mother. Fraiiziska foils in love 
with Johannes, or, as tho author puts it, ''her fresh vigoroua 
nature was gone, and in his presence she hud become fettwed in 
soul aud body luid trembling like a siring too lightly drawn." For 
a time Johannes reciprocated thU feeling; "there was sumcthitig 
in her that calmed him and made Jiim nappy " ; but he falls into 
evil ways. He meets a buaiiLiful waif and transfbte his graiid 
emotions to her. They set up house together, and ".days, weeks. 
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flnt! uionilupVHeJ B,my aa in An inioucaiioj^ACstdl^Of llflppiudi)^." 

Therc» wovo diiGcuHies in th<^ way of marriapfc ; papers and corti- 
iiriklea hud to be jprocuKd ; parent expesise tvas coiiuected with the 

€ tlemoiit8. lie himaeltV’ it a]ipettra, “ re^^ardod the nuptial 

oniony with indifference ; what else than iuiliifereut was it in 
the eurnaetDetM of hie love ? Maria (i.«. the waif) also would 
hoar no more of it. ‘ No, no ; it ooat luouoy/ and must they not 
* save, and eparo ? She agiecd with iiim os he did witli her, and 
she culled liereelf by hie name.'" This ideal ej&istouco ended in 
th(^ usual wuy. Julniiniotf had to leave hie Maria for u fortnight, 
and tm hia return she bad disappeared. After days aud nighu 
spent in fruitlosa aeunJaug after her she i« Iracetl to the auburlMiii 
villa of a youthful noble. Joliaiiaes in despair, but lesoluto, 
borrows a pistol from a college friend and shouta the youthful 
noble through the head in hie own villa and almost in Maria's 
oroie. Tie is imprisoned, and Frau2ii»ka renpi>car.s upon the ocenc. 
She, more Gerutanica^ discusses the ethics oi fovo iiiut iiiiivdvr with 
her niusic'-master, defends Jubanntsi* act as that of a nobb^' 
hearted man whoso " blot.id is hot/' and, heedless of her niu-nic- 
mor^ter s warning^ squanders her I'ortuuo and ruins herself and her 
widowed moUier in bribing a trcmdierous gaoler to let Johannes 
make his escapi). By gOAul or bad luck she at length succeeds. 
A giHsit tire broke out in the pri<ou; the gaoler leav«AS the dour of 
Juhatineb* cell opon ; ho seizes the oppiirtunity, escapes into the 
main sower of Hamburg, and finally gets on board u mailing 
Vessel, which combiiius the chai'acters of a smuggler, a wuecker, 
and a piratic Thtre, after inondi^ing mi hi^ pa^L lifu in the 
following fiti'uin, ho is thrown uverboard and picked up by an 
•Kiiglish yacht: — 

I-Ii'i heart rolrtlM, hi.* hlnod hiirgnl withii^hiru wUh tlio oM ildiutit feeling 
vrh» ti he had to join iu thc])eiuteutiul ritul liianies wlileii w fre pl^utvd 

before liUu. **I hav«* not yet bevMi 1ileu^hc rbovn Itiw in soul and bjdy,'* 
be would say, •* that 1 Hhoiild haw deliled tny iiniermost sbriiio. ; rolling the 
cye», lumen utions, aud gcnuite.\'ions are not''jii m}’ way, least of all when 
they are the i^ssult ut‘ habit or inUiidifd not to give olfJuee. What are the 
coiin'i'ua of one Bniit to another ? ICacU hn^ his ieelings— tlus gfal or the 
devil ho wheys. Rone bus the rule here, and has a right to enter by foreu.'* 
Tlio elH'gyiiiaii had turned Ufide, lie.'uuse Joh.innv*.! looked utioirhiu wild 
act as the »*)l<lier dors u))on the iof wh<>m he hui hIoxii ! Ontt locluig, how« 
over, was within him, and that lay dt*t‘|) us life. M.'iria was lust, .so young, 
fill Ijcaiitiful ; w/io now trainplj.>(.l lipoii her lute ? Who wa.<i destxuymg her 
Soul? 11 ow ofU'n did he fearfully and .*<hu<iderin;'ly at one of the 
female prAStuieni imnnired rUere, he knew not wh.\ . bhe hud been beautiful, 
like Mi^ria ; now alic wiis d»;pra\ed, iiniiuide.^t, liiined ! And wan be to liu\‘C 
pity :iiid to feel rcpontiinco lie^'aniie hu hml luHed uiitr who hail brokoii into 
the Baui’tuury of liis Imppinc'^H, to lUalio his voii-ecratrd im.tg<* a disgrace 
and .'I ilLshonouty What to him wa^ the law of a >vorld wliudi toli*r(itv4 
every ilumccttic outrage, wiiich dvcliireA to Kim. wiili .a thouiaiid misvrahlo ! 
ex^Hiiipli'S, (hut tiuit woiiiiin wos not worth the (mwilvr lo» ex»4<iideti in In^r 
beh'Uf ' liliK*d for bloiid I Hud hn not aiso..|n'rwhed? IIU yoaih, his 
luifid, hi.*! honour, freedom, Juipinuehs ! .<\nd was he to atone K>r lux deed, 
and to iriish bis blood-n»d heart white with tears of repen lunee ? 7'hi^ milk I 
of bmri.iii mere}' w.*ia nol for liim. H'hft had spartnl Ahn y Who had re- 
garded him y ** Farewell, happine^ 1 Thou and I an* to Know cneii other 
uo luoff. That is atonement and expiutiiMi enough I " 

Juh.mii(» was raised to excitement by the Icding^ which stirred within 
him ! Ue seized the oar hastily, and plunged it in tin: water. 

Roth took (he oars; not a breath moved; the iionning wax cold; the 
keen iiir did .lohannes good. He drunk nearly a bottle <'d rimi. 11c wui 
gliid they were obligod to n>w so hard, in order lo rencU hoin««, that tliiir 
jutiils crucktal and the (wraplratioii ran down their bodies. 

After this exciting episode, which bviiigs u.s down only to the 
begimiiiig of Book S', of this eventful life — .*ind lliore are four ware 
to conn* —it maybe unnecosdary tu proceed furthers ith the tediou.^ 
and disiigrocnble narrative. If auy of oUr n adi rs feel stimulated 
to pui'*>uu the wanderings of JuhnuiUM, we must refer them to the 
work itself. There ttro still ucurly two volumes left, and the hero 
has to appear in some fifteen dilbirent characters beforu you 
couie to the end of him. It is only fair to the authoress to leave 
pai't of her tale untold. But before parting with her wo 
would, with all courtesy, suggest on<i remark for her con- 
sideration. If ahe wishes h> become popular in England, she 
must adapt herself to English tiiste; and English taste is iu>t 
fastidious, nor is it unreosoimbly pvudi.sh. But it is easily bonxl, 
and it cun bo shocked. It wants in a novel sonirdhing light and 
delicate, if it cannot gt^t somi*tbiug of genuine forco and power. 
It wants something natural, pleasant, and readable, and it has 
a prejudice — may he an insular prejudice— iu favour of work.i of 
detion which may be discussed in general society by people of 
both sexes who do not regard the nuptial cvivniony with in- 
dillereuce ” and are still in igaoraucc of ** the higher law*.’- 


THIS FRENCH INDO-CHINESE EXPiaHTlON.* 
fT^lIE oliiciol report of the expedition up the Cnuibodia river, 
which we spoke in our riveut notice of M. de Carn^^s 
work, has lately issued from tho press C'f Messrs, llachette. 
Nothing in the way of literary taste or finish could cxcvl the 
getung up ^01 these two large niid handsome volumes. Paper 
ana tyim of superlative quality ; woodcuts, combining bold- 
oess ana oread^ with delicacy and cleumess of detail, not 
Lm than tmo hundared and fifty iu number ; atobituctiinil 
plans, and facsimiies of uative inscriptions or manuscripts, 



Francit Gamier, s vok. fblie. Paris : & Go. iS?^ 


tepeulk at once tliu UkralUV Vf the Oov^-rnnicot 
whodc auspices the work ho^ h.*«u prepared. iu»d^ the tasb^ 
aud shill which have been brought to the execution^ of the 
task. The literary core of the report haiji devolved since the 
death^ of the latuented chief of the expoditlou, M. Lagr^e« upon 
M. Francis Gamier, the able hydnigraplicr to the mission, 
aided by Tiieiitcnant Belaporle and Drs. .louhert and Thotol, who 
were altachod to it partly in a luedicaL capacity, partly for the 
purpo.ses of Bcieutific cxplomtioii and TCBcaiYh. It is to the 
pencil of M. Delapurte that we owe the Kk(;tcbrs froiu which 
have been prepared tho woodcuts that so graphically illustrstn 
the text, lus well as tho drawings and pJanH on a laiwr scale, 
childly lithogrupfas aud in colours, which make up ino jUbifm 
jntioreHjut, in folio, (xnrespouding in sizo with Lieutenant 
Gamier s atlas of charts and geographic details. The finA 
viilume of the work is occupied with the history of the 
iui.x'*ion, preceded by a .sketch of its objects and equipments; 
the formal jiistmctiniis given to M. by the French 

Governor at Saigon, .'Vdiuiral de la (jrandivie ; thf^ jnrsonml of the 
comiuissioii : the credeaUiils supplied by tho Siamese Minister at 
Bnugkok for the Northern provinces and the Mekoug,Cbao Fhya 
Bhiidliara Bhay, by whom letters couimendatory were also 
given for tho puriioso of securing si tuilar passports from the Courts 
of Hu*?, Pekiu, and Ava. 

Un the ) ill of J iiue, i S66, the i|);irty started from . Sai|^on. 
»So little being pf.pularly known of the previous explorations 
of this region, M. Gariiier luw thought it well tu mtroduce 
hU narrative^ with an historical summary of geographical di«- 
coverifM ill the Inilu-C*hi)i<?so peuiusuhi. TJie meetiup-point 
.*irul batlle-i:iourid of the two oldest; races or civilizations in 
thv world, there is hardly auy <listrii.L of which tiie earliest 
record.'* are buried in deeper oh.-ewrity. Itido-Cliiiia was the 
latent among Onmital lauds to bciMuie kaow'D to Europemui. 
Tlie impulse given to Western euterpriAe by the oouquekta of 
AlexaiiUer, after having driven buck the limits of the un- 
known world from the Indus to the Gaug«.'S, .sc(5[ns Co have had 
no power to urge Europenns ncro^s the hitter river. On the 
•>ther hand, the oxtensiou and oonsoiidation of (/hiueBe power us 
far wr.sLwurds ns the 0 .x us and the Juxurtes, in the sccund century 
before our era, bad created to the north of tho Ilimalfwan chidn 
an important commercial current, which opened to India and 
( 'liina a direct iiue of cuuimuniciilioD, tuo fiur to the north for the 
existence of Indo-China even to bl^ suspected. Owing to tho con- 
stant strif* between the two raco.s, after the mission of Gonurol 
Tchang-Jv lung to tlie trans-Oxan provinces, au exm*diticm was at 
length deA>[KitchcMl in the year 122 u.o. by the Emperor Hiao- 
w()u«ti tu.Nrfk by a southerly route to reach the laud of Ohin-thou 
Ohe region of th»: Indus). Having reached the Tien country, the 
nrt*.v;i)t province of Yunnan, and having been detained for four yean 
by the urt'Jices of tho King, tho niissiou returned home withont 
ro'-ult. It was not till two ceutLirios Inter that the communica- 
tions by tlie upper regions of Indo-China became more fh^ueut, 
ncciuding to the authorities consulted by AL Uai-nicr. This was 
due in the main to the spread of Buddhism, which reoohed ns far 
an Cidiia about the year 61 a.i>., and rapidly gained fpjouad 
for it.^elf In Indo-China. It i.s not long after this that the 
t'liiue-o annuls speak of the people of Ta-thsiu, the llomau 
Empire, coming lor purposes of trade to the kingdoms of Fou-iian, 
.li-imn, Kiiio, Tchi —that is, to the upper provinces of Indo-China*-^ 
ami tiic kings of India sending tribute and ambassadora outside 
Uif* frontiiMa of Ji-pau.*’ This route, our author, ro-sting on the 
wui-ds thus quoted, bolieves to have bf^n that followed by the 
einoy.^ of M. Aurelius iu tho year 166, iu preferouoe to the 
view* of many Orientalists that the Homan mission lauded at 
Canton, w^hicb they identify with the CatUgara of Ptolemy. 
GoHBclin, he adds, places CuUigivra on tho west coast of the 
penins>uUv of Mal.-u ca, at the mouth of tho Jenasserim river. In 
227 the native historians snfmk of the arrival of a Homan, whom 
they name Lun, at Kiao-Uml (Tonu-kiu), whence be pu>ceeded to 
tho Court of the King of Ou (Southern China). About tho same 
dato mention is first made of tho xnnritime relations of the 
powerful Empire of Fuu-nan with Lidia. How soon the use of the 
compass nud the knowledge of the luonsonns may have led to a 
regular iraflic on the part of the Chinese mariners with the ports 
of Iliudostaa it may bo im possible todis(*over; but (?arly in the 
fifth century, a(M!o;idiiiff to Maosoudi, quoted bj our author, their 
junks appeared in numbers iu the rersian Gull ; and although tho 
liuddhist pilgrims, ns a rule, kept to the northern or otoriniid route, 
one of their number, the celebrated Fa-liicii, after making his 
journey westward by that route to llindostan, embarked at the 
mouth of the Gouges, and made bis way home by coabtiu^ round 
the Indo-Chinese i>eilixisulu. M. Gamier is chary 01 iiatuntg his 
authorities, especially tho source from which he hn.^ drawn ^ his 
stores of early Oriental lore. Had ho lot u.s more intimately into 
his confidence, we cun iningine him owning to many an obligation, 
not only to Pnathier, Klaproth, and De Kdiuusat, w’ith other col- 
lectors aud inlerprtters of the Chinese lOinalists aud Aitibic bisto- 
rifuis, but, among writers of our own country, to Colonel Y^ulc, 
who has brought together such a mass of rencliiig of this cl^ la 
Cathay^ and An Way thither. At the same tiine he may claim ip 
have lu uo slight uieasuro repaid such obligation bv the vmtmmo 
notes for which ColonttyUTulo ockiiowledges hiiiiscir indebt^'to 

the courteous and libend *cc>mmimic«tion» of the Fivneo jOTcr, 

imparting, as they have done, not a little of its e.xactitiifltfyno 
to this part of his admirable edition of ffr ot^y hai- 

evor source derived* M. Gonaer's historical sunuitaiy 
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a clear and tnaaterly manner the uimoet that can be done, out of 
existing matoriolfl, to set forth in a connected form the course of 
discovery In thla direction. 

By the eighth century it Heomfl clear that all the conata of the 

peutnsnU were freely frequented W Western navlgeton. In 7$8 

80 numerous were the Arabs and rersiiuia at Kban-lVm, which our 
author would identify with tlie Clan-pou of Marco l*olo, as to break 
out into a revolt. The effect of the troubles which led to the downfall 
of the Thang dynasty, towards the end of the ninth century, wns 
to draw away the commerce of China towards the isles of Soiida 
and the great rivers Tndo-China. In the course of the ch^er 
relations between China^ and Hindostozi which grew out of the 
conquests of Mohammed of (thuznoe, took place the voyages of 
Ibn iBatoutah, between 13^2 and 1349, "which furnish miinv par- 
ticulars concerning the neninsula. More than half a century neforo 
this Polo had penetrated the northern part of this region, traversing 
a portion of Y unnan, Biirmah , and the intermediate provinces. J'o 
what extent he penetrated into the heart of the peninsula depends 
upon two points — how far uro are to take bis descripiious to imply 
his visitation of each spot in person, and how hir we are at liberty 
to identify such places as he mentions with Indo-Chinese names. 
"We may probahlj take it, with Colonel Yule, to he quite made out 
that Polors Carujan is the city of 'I'ali-fu visited by the French 
expedition — whether or not, with Pauihier, we conceive the Caugigu 
of the Vonctian traveller to be one of the I^notian States, that 
of Papesifu, as CVdonel Vulh thinks, to the north-east of which 
lay Guiju, now Kwei-chati, or Kiaiig-lliuig. Derived ns they 
doubtless were iu the main from native rumour, there is 
not much light that i*olo's itineraries con he mode to throw 
upon the topography or the political condition of I^os in 
the middle pericHl of its history, hi^fnra 'we come to tho 
bettor authenticated records of exploration and travel which 
followed the discovery of the Cape route to the East The 
voyages of the Genoeso and Venetians, followed by the Por- 
tuguese, bring the country into fixed and well-ascertained 
relations with tho general course of history. The French brothers 
Parmentier, who made two voyages to India luid China about 
1 525 and 1529, do not appear to havo landed on any poiift of the 
region of Asia that concerns us. ^ Hut in 1 565 the Spaniards, having 
taken possossion of the Philippines, spread into Inao-China. The 
first Europeans to penolrato and to make known the kingdom of 
Laos wore the Spanish adventur€*rsBlns Ruiz and Diego Ikdoso in 
1 506, though tliirty years before this IhcDominican Alonzo Ximenes 
haa plaved a conspictioiis part at tho Court of Aprimlangara, King 
of CamDodia, who had solicited the aid of Spaniards against a re- 
volting nephew. In tb(3 account of this war by Ribadenoyra and 
Cristoval ae Jaque we have the earliest mention of the wondrous 
ruins of AUj^r, discovered in 1570. So confused was .still tbe 
geography of that resdon, that Jaque could speak of the kingdoms 
of Cambodia, Pegu, aad Rnchon (Arracan) bcdtig watered* by a 
branch of the Ganges, In 1 396 tho Dutch mode their ap^tearance 
on the Indo-Chinese soalKinrd, followed by the English, tlie first 
English facto^ being founded by Homy Middleton, in 1610, at 
.^uthla. In the course of trade dispiitea which eusued a massacre 
uf Dutch and English took place in Cochin-China in 1619. Gerard 
van Wusthof, despatched oy tbe Dutch Oompany in 164.1, who 
ascended the Mekong as far as Vian-Cbang, the I^aotian capital, 
left few ffeograpbical notes. It was the Jesuit Jean-Marie Leria, 
who resided there ecvcral years, to whom we owe fuller notices of 
that country, reduced U) order and published by Martini, incorrect 
ns tbey are in many points of geography. The interroediato 
growth of knowledge down to our own time is to be traced 
iu such commlationa as those of Pauthler, Dc RiSmusat, and 
SianlHlas Julieu, with the journals and notices of McLeod, 
Yule, and other officers or travellers of our own, tho notes of 
the lamented TIenri Mouhot, and tbe elaborate work of Dr. 
BasUan, opening up within the lost twelve years newer and niuro 
intimate views of J4aoa iind its people, and the remains of its 
ancient grandeur. Tho volumes now before us present in a col- 
lective and authentic form Uie sum of all that lias come down from 
tbe post, or that is to be gathenid on the spot, concerning this 
dc^Iy interesting ropnon of the Asiatic continent 

The personal narrative of tho expedition, which takes up tho 
remainder of the first volume, has already been in a inoasuro 
brought before us in M. dc Camd's lively sketches. Told hero 
in fiuler detail, and made vivid by the illustrations profu(H*lv 
interspersed among its pages, it forms a record of travel to whicFi 
we should find it very difllcult to do full Justice. To a tfwto 
for the picturcscj[uo in nature, and a fooling both worm and 
appreoiiitive for all that lielougs to human life and manners, 
M. Gamier^ adds the culture of a well-read student of histury, 
and tbe critical eyo of n skilled archsoologist The volume closes 
with an ably writtmiprAts nr history of the recent progross of 
French diplomacy in Cochin-China, with a justification of tho 
political and commercial derigns out of which the late ex« 
podition grew. Other causes than the death of its official leader 
navo to M token into account in explaining the slightness of tho 
political regulta which it is calculated to bring directly to tho 
influence of Fnmce in the heart of the peninBuln, or to the develop- 
ment of commerce or of European civilization on the overland 
route towaidsChina. In the interests of science much has been dune 
towards accurately laying down the ge^raphical and geoloj^ical 
features of tbe Mekong valley and m neighbouring districts, 
mining the course of the stream and its tributaries, with the aid 
of numerous stations aetronoinically determined, and collecting data 
\fur estimating the minml and Agricultural resources of the country. 


A aeries of carefully written reports under these respective heads 
makes up tho bulk of the second volume, chiefly from the pens of 
Dm. Jouh(3rt^ and Thorel. Philologiata will be pleased 'irith a list 
of lotion, Siameac.GambodiaTi.and other words, prepared in part by 
ihe Into M. Lftgr^, togetW muck cntieiil diccureiu) of ifW 
comparativu structure and affinities of the native tongues. Tf'V 
ethnology of tho peninsula is elucidated by means of a series 



ha^ had epocially for his own — ^namely, tho uhartography of 
tho lino of route — is executed with all the clenrnesH, 

I irccitiioi), and dcliciu*y which we naturally look for from tho 
lydrograpblc dcpartnioiit of our neighbours. The sectional 
surveys of tho Mekong, with the bearings and cross-sections which 
dottu'minu tho set and tho altitude of the land on either side, 
h‘Avo nothing for future map-makers but to copy and incorp(»rato. 
Where tho work fulls short of what many hud been encouraged to 
exp*'ct is in a matter which in no way detracts from the proper credit 
of the siirvoYor. Beyond the point whence the expedition had to^ 
turn back, all had noccs.sarily to bo left iu the same state of con- 
jecture .IS before. Downwf^s indeed to tho sea, from the point 
whore M. Gamier and his party quitted the Mekong (lat. 22^N.), 
just above Kiiuig-lloiig, tho course of tho river bos been laid down 
with true geographical pracision. But our author’s maps add 
nothing to what little was previou-sly known of the up|)er waters 
of thiK great river. Tie can but lay iluwn the saiiie traditional or 
conjectural landmarks, lie has,*it.dec.d, fixed for us the true 
]H»ition of Lake Tali, its elevation (2,120 im^treh) above the 
.Mca, and its efihioiit, the Yuug-pi>lviaiig, whereby its waters 
mingle with those of tho Mekong, there and for a great 
portion of its upper course kiiowni as the Lan-taang. But 
it is reserved for futiin» explorers to penetrate and solve the 
mystery which has been ki*pt from Die dawn of geological time by 
the va8t and lofty range of the Thibetan Alps, from whose mighty 
glmntsrs iasue by unknown gorges the live great rivers of Eastern 
Asia — the Rrahmapontra to the west and south -west, tho Yang-tso 
to the east and south-east, the Irrawaddy, Salween, and Mekong to 
the south. M. (Tamier’s two comparative charts, tho one repre- 
senting tilt! state of Indo-Chinese gciigraphy before, the other 
since, tho French expedition, show how iniicn has becvi done to 
fill up the gaps in the river’s course, notably the long bend between 
Luang- Frabang and Kiong-llong, as well as tbe vast blank for- 
merly existing between the loUisr point and ^^imiiin. Greatly 
ciihsnced iicciiriu^y and definition have also been given to the 
rivers and mountuin chains which were crosst.d or sighted on tho 
joiirncy over the Chinese upland from Yunnan to where the 
Yaiig-tse was struck at Sou-Tchou-fu. 

But that which, beyond all ccintributions to geographical or 
other science, will be held to form tlio ghiry or cbarin of the 
work is tho artistic presentment, on a scale and with a degree oL 
pictorial (ruth never seen before, of the architectural monuments 
of Indo-China. Those true wonders of the world, tho ruined 
memorials of tho noble Kiuer builders of old, attest a degree 
of civilization, a culture of art, an accumulation of wealth, and 
an organized command of ' labour, on which we gaze with a 
wonder not inferior to that inspired b}' tbe disinterred palaces 
and temples of Assyria. Tho most ‘^important of these struc- 
tures, already made known to us by Mouhot and Bastiuu, have 
been once more accurately drawn, *to tbe scale of 1 to 1,000, 
by M. Delaportc, whose larger drawings, ongraved with tbe 
utmost boldness and de|)th puHsible in wo<xl, admirable 
pf!r.spcctivc views of these elalx>rate and stately piles. Conspicu- 
ous above all are the ruins of the great Buddhist pagoda palace 
of Angror. Not much under an English mile 111 its longest 
diiuetibions, this mighty parallelogram, nearly square, exhibits a 
seriis of tomurcs of the same form, above which rises iu 
the centre the great ‘‘ Angcor wot ” (pagoda), with its five towers^ 
the cuiitrul one some hundred and eighty feet in height. 
Amazing richness of detail characterizes the carving of the 
galleries or cluisters which surround tbe building, the passages or 
corrid«)r.H from stage to stage, Die doorways, conuces, and, in fact^ 
every portion over which Uio workman’s hand has passedl. Over 
the hiyade of the Baioii, or monument with forty-two towers, part 
of the ** Angi;or Thom ” (great palace), gigantic Bouddhas sit in 
array amid groups of elephants, serpents, and various animals of 
HtcjTie. Unique probably among architectural devices of its class 
is tho giant's causeway at tho south entrance, of which a restora- 
tion lias been attempted from the fragments which remain in eitu, 
A long row of fifty-six gigantic kneeling figures on either 
side of the approach, wearing the royal cap of Burmeses 
type, sustain under ihcir arms a beam of stone extend- 
ing the entire length of the array, ending with tho nine- 
headed Bcipont, the hends^ disposed in fan-shape. At tho east 
gate a grutusqiio human figure with nine heads rits on watch. 
On the east the cornice is upheld by a curious row of caryaDdes— 
hitman trunks with outspread and uplifted arms, ending in bodies 
of yaks below. In tho interior, bas-roliefa of striking power and 
beauty abound — here a file of dancing women, niarvclioua for 
vivacity and grace ; there an array of kings in their diariots, with 
sword and shield, cleaving tbeir way through throngs of followers- 
of lesser stature, recalling to mind the murm tablets of Nineveh or 
pillars and cornices are marked throughout by a 
disDnetively Doric stylo of ornamentation, showing that Westeru 
iiiiiuencea mingled with the native arts which accompanied the 
Bouddhist migration from India to the peninsula. Bow long thestt 
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monuments Of a notr decsyed civilisation hud been wared prior to 
Mwir devastation by the hiameae invaders about the sixtecntli cen« 
tun apgean to lemaia uncertain, ijigna are to be seen that ruin 

Mwt m iff purU even ’Wbilst otber pgm wen under tbe eye and 

Ind of the architect. Whatever tbeirdate and hietorv. they have 
beyond denial opened up a louiy unturned page in the develop- 
mwt of art and of hunwn progreag in geuernl, and the style in 
whieh they aw set forth in Gamier’s pii|]^Bs g^ives its crowning 
i&oish to a work which ibrma In most respects one of the literary 
ixiumphs of the day. 


THE FOOL OF QOALITV.* 

I T will be aa achievement of which even Mr. Kingsley may bo 
proud if he succeeds at last in bringing the of Quality 
iriU> fashion, liis prc^faco to the prCHent edition was 

years agOp a fact only noteworthy as proving that his 
opinion of the work is the deliberate opinion of a life, and that 
his contempt for a reading public which neglects ho remarkablo a 
igeniiis is not mitigated by time. We respect a courage which can 
set its own judgment against fearful odds, but nt the smna timo 
we are driven to search for some reason for Mr. King8ley*8 pre- 
ference outside the merits of the book, and wc imagine timi we find 
it in gratitude. It must have been the iirst book Mr. Kingsley 
over rend. The iirst book which makes us tliiiikp or opens a new 
world to our fancy, entails an everlasting sense of obligatum. It 
is often chance rather than merit th.at eirects this awakening. 
The keener the intelligence the lighter tlio touch needed ; but 
there might be a necu liar fitness in dhe Fool of Quality to give the 
first impulse to Mr. Kingsley *s dawning faculty of invention, for 
its hero foreshadows the ^LusculHr lyhristianity with which he 
bits mado the world fauiiliar. When we say that to the ordinary 
reader the Fool of QiaUity ns a whole is on iibsoliitoly unr«^adable 
book, or HO far unreadable that only a reviewer's seiiso of duty can 
force him through the task, wo nre very far from Siiying tnat it 
wants merit. There is truth and iiKtepeiident thought in the 
dissertations, and there is a groat deal of the author's self in it. We 
.ndmit that it may have told in its day, coming out a volume at a 
time : the idea of Saudfwd mtd Merton was probably talo^n from it.* 
Ihit thore is a gigantic childishness running tliMitgU it and gain- 
ing head over everything else as ihe story advances, W'hieh not only 
wearies the reader, but makes him ashaniod. The story swatiipa 
the theories and reileclions oa which Mr. Kingsley lays such 
great stri'ss : the illustration goes far to render the principles of 
fiction ridiculous. It is iiupossiblo that the mind whi(m expatiated 
ill such absurdities could 4wer have arrived at maturity. 

i.N'ot a groat deal is known of tho auilor, Henry Jirookc, but 
whiit is tidd us bears out this view, f lo was a prPcociou.«i child ; 
ho WA.S something of a genius, but he was never in the full Htroug 
t^ense of the word ii man; he was, however, u penHUiagc in hi.s 
clay. Ho was bom in 1 708 ; his fatJinr was a wealthy, worthy 
parson in County Cavan ; Ids mother was known, and even ludd In 
some awe, by tSwift. At sixteen he went to London to study iaw, 
where be made his way among the greatest wits 

The pupil of Swift and Tope, th** fri<’iiil of TjyttcUon nnd Chntharn, (In* 
darling of the ^•riaro of : l»eiui, iwonhinan, wii, poe t, oourtar; ilic 

iiiinion oiire of fortoiic, yet uuspoillbybcr <'aro>s»'m had lojify hopn known 
to Irijtiiriieii only iw thi: sointly rwlu.so of l^oiiglielii ; *iml l:iitei'ly nu im- 
poverished old man, fading away by tlu* cuthaiiiisiA of a «'Ci!oiid cliild- 
iiood, with one sweet daughter — the only .Hiivviving child of twenty-two — 
<-lingiDg to him, and yvt supporting him as ivy the nioiddcring wall. 


l*'rom these social succcssos he was rt'callod to Iivland by what i.'i 
termed a quaint interruption. A dying aunt made him guardiau of 
her child of twelvcycarsof age, whom he sooretly inarricd within two 
years. This {rives Mr. Kingsley an oppiU'tunity of defending curly 
marriages, and ourselves of^ioting that, as fur os Ins history tells m, 
ilrooke never through life denied himself in whnl he believed to ha 
in the abstract virtuous inclinutiuns. lie spent liis niunev with ns 
littlo regard for the future as ha married his wife. In Henry 
Hrooke a case, sa'i’s his panegyrist, it conduced to the growth of 
his noblest qualities { growth in his lofty moral standard altogether 
heroicnl and godlike, in his delicate sensibility, in his chivalrous 
respect for woman, in his strong trust in mniikind ; in hm pitiful 
yearning, os of a saving angel, over sin and sorrow ; in his fresh 
and full manhood, moat genial and vet most pura.” Hut it seems to 
ns that in all this Mr. Kingsley evades the- question. Henry Jirooke 
was at least of age. It is the beautiful child wife,” the mother 
of three children before she ‘was eighteen, on whose case the argu- 
ment turns. The marriage was a happy one, wo ore told, but we 
read of a failing life of langoiir and anxiety for her, aud of a score 
of children dying before her own premuturo death. After eigh t yrnra 
spent, at the trisnBari Henry Brooke, then twenty -nine, came again 
to I.«ondon, where lie wrote a poem and a tragedy which made 
a sensation. IIU seal for his patron the l*rimio of Wnloa, who 
caressed him with great familiarity, and presented him with many 
olegMi ond valuable tokens of friendship, led him into a strain of 
poUtmal declamatioQ on patriotism, heroism, and death to tyrants, 
which awoke the jealousy of the Court The porformance of iho 
play^ WM prohibited, upon whidi ho printed it, Dr. Johnson 
writing the preface j rad the sale with otner matters brought him 
a thousand wunds. But while his prospects wore fainsiit a bod 
iQnm sent to ms native foe recovery ; and his wife, aftnid 
lest his zmI for the P^nce should get him into trouble, and posubly, 
we imagme, little hkmg the co mpany ho would meet in his circle. 



persuaded him to stay in Ireland, and give up London alto- 
gether. 

Here Lord GhcstorOeld gave him a place of 400A a-yeio> but bk 
lolbriuiofc tipilil 00 the ouo liouil) (tod ivu toabiuty to nufitoy^ 
in his pocket on the other, were too much fur the kindness ot his 
friends. He was one of those men who must die poor. If he had 
prospered, Mr. Kingsley supposes he would have been a great 
iitcrniy personage, pfrbaps a great orator ; “ but in that case we 
should nut have boil the Fool of QMulvty^'' In his retirement from 
the world he led to spoculate 011 problems of political eco- 
nomy and tlie mistakes and abuses of social life, associating with 
them his own career aud curly Tlio plan of the storv 

gives ihe impreasion of a mind immersed from childho<^ in aoibf- 
tious dayrdreams, nnd expatiating in imaginary successes and visions 
of gilt gingerbread Hplendour ; his hero personating this iunet self. 
Only such a habit of mind long indulged could have betrayoda 
writer even in old age into th« deliriiiiu of extravagance in which 
the tale closes. AVbcn Mr. KingHlcy calls the hcru godlike, he really 
means this windy inflation in the author's mind. Wherever be 
reveals himself Hariy shines out os a demi-god, and produces 
the effect of one on all beholders. We d(» not learn how far 
the Fool of Quaitty was over popular. Mr. Kingsloy is charmed 
with it perhaps because it boars out his own views of life and 
heroism. W^eslcy, who, after purging it of such passages cis 
wore not to his mind, published it for the use of the Metho- 
dists, pronounced it one of the moHt beautiful pictures that 
over wore dmw'iL iu tlm world ; the strokes are so delicately 
fine, the touchea so easy, natural, and aflectiiig, that I know Dot 
who con survey it with a tearless eye unless ho has a heart of 
stone.” But Wesley wiis a religious reformer, aud reformers view 
all things in relation to their one absorbing object. We adc 
for readers wbo judge by the ordinary literary and critical standard. 
Tastes, we know, change in the course of a century ; but would 
iho pathos which John Wesley called irrcdistiblo, and which Mr. 
Kingsley considers too healthy and simple for tastes palled by 
French novels, ever have drawn tears unnruinptod c' We are 
still able to relish iho opening of the story. \Vhile the author treats 
of childitm, bo writes liKo a man. There is a cbaruiing little fable, 
the *''i'hroc Silver Trout,” quite a model of style. But when he 
comes to portray men and women, ho writes like a child, and with 
as little power as a child over modern emotions. For ourselves, we 
arc reminded of the old lady and the sea captain : — ** Oh, captain, is 
there any fear ? ” Plenty of fear, marm, but no danger.” Plenty 
of tears, vro my ; torreuts of tears, flowing on all occasions; tears 
watering the ground ” ; but no pathos. Persons witli the morbid 
Heiisibility attributed to Henry Broidcc are not the people to touch 
the tender chord of stronger nervfu They simply eiuharross us and 
shut up our sympathy. The stomach of our sense turns against 
tlioHC* eager embraceinents, those mawkish creatures clasping 
each other to theii^ liuoris, catching eagerly round the neck, 
smothering with caresses, relating their gushes of tears and 
suflbciiting sobs, their iinspcakublH transports nnd uiisupport- 
ablo anguish. And if the men cry, tlio women must uecessarily 
Assort their keener smiaibility by stronger moosimis ; they faint, 
they scrt^ani, they swoon, they full smseless with a loud shriek; 
niul aUo- -which is, wo hold, a confirmation of our view-- 
tlicy fall in love with an aptitude and precocity whicli throws all 
tho‘ geiiero.^ity and aticeptanf;o on the men's side. So wary is 
Harry's ciuiscienco on this head, that, on iiis first introduction at 
(Viiirt, where all eyes, including those of King William aud Queen 
Mary, are upon liinidost tii ab^n'liiug wonder at his wit and grace, 
and where he dances with one of the niiiids of honour, he nsproachea 
himself for paying her a compliment, as nidangGring the oflectioua 
of ail iimot'cnl girl ; and this at so tender an age that the day after 
thic scruple he ia taken by his Mentor to sec the lions in the Tower. 

Another reason why wo feel easy under the extreme miseries to 
which the author rediiocs Ills various heroes or heroines — for the 
book is made up of episodes — is that ho him.-H.df bo easily rnnie.v 
from Ilia own emotions. At their very worst exUemidea his 
people are nevm* beyond being act on their lep again by a cup 
of tea or n bottle. When “ the Man (d Lettcra* ” dismal narration 
of calamities readies its climax in his wdfe's act of justifiable homi- 
cide — a lady, in every sense a heroin**, who, upon her husband 
preseuting her on a proviou.s occasion with 11 pint of suck and a 
Naples bhciiit, suspecting they wen3 not honestly come by, ex- 
claims, ” First perish yoiir Arabella, perish also her infant, rather 
tlmn on our account or on any account the least of the virtues jf 
my Hammy .should bo tost "—having stuck the conventional 
seducer with her .scissors, slie snatches up her child and the money 
she had got together to libomte her husband from gaol, and hastens 
to inform him that she has left Lord Stivers weltering in bis gore. 
A critical situation certainly, but not at all bt^yond the aid of 
the familiar consolations. The good man t^dees n coach, calls at a 
tiivem on the way for a pint of Spanish wiuo to settle their 
spirits, and, drives to lodgings in Cheupside, where ho at once 
sends out iho maid for tlie proper ingredients, and, by the time tha 
kettle is on the Are and the teaiuid sugar are brought, he has got 
his wife into a frame of mind in which she ciui relate to him 
nil that has passed during their separation. At the trial of Ara- 
bella for murder, which is one of the scenes of tins bohk, a 
volunteer witness entertains judge and jury ■with n narra- 
tive of bis own extractioD, and relates what he had seen 
aud heard through the keyhole, ejaculating, « Blessed heaven f 
to what surpassing fiantiments was I then an auifosed wit- 
ness.” Upon t bw valuable testimony Arabella is iii?quittcd, grace- 
fully curtseying herself out of court amid a stonii of applause. 
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And, just afl misery and disMler huddled in quick succession leave 
BO trace, ho it ie with bloodfthod. Blood flows from one end 
of the lMK»k to the other; and scarcely anybody is the worse. 
The sponge and hot water hiivo to he calU'd for as a matter of 
course before a recognition ; and the whole dramtUin 
are loaing and finding one .another without intarmi<wion. Poopli* 
look at ono nuothor attHnttvfdy, nml out cMmoM an old fiioiul. .m 
fild lovw^ H faLli«*r nr a liriillior, wlm lltruw it»to %‘.n li 

other s arms^ bathe each other in teaM, and relate their hi'^tovv. 

ft i.< important, (* showing the propen'-itio.s of the auih'T, to 
note that the title h a iflinnonuT. J fe started with a de.*«i /u w iru h 
something in him piH^v(‘nti>d his being ahlo to carry v»ut. The 
design was to draw a character ho much n*)bler and purer thnn the 
world around, ucliiaied by aiiiis so far romf>vr.d from .'ioMishno?.', 
that he ahould i»ass among petqile ineapable r.f undorst.inding high 
]^nciples of action for a tool. And Harry's mot Iter, when his 
foster nurse introduces him tirst to her notice, tukt's him for a fool, 
and calls him one. After seeing the child of five put aside as of no 
use the glittering toys she h:is given him. 

My lady piqued ihcrrat told the Karl that she rcsMlv<‘<l on •<; more to piovf* 
the wits of llio youmr-^ttn- ; anil \vhis|KTlng to t)ii-ko\, !>«• iiiiin<‘ili.*itely wriii. 
out and took with him his nuiipLininiix. Soon nf'ter Dirk rotiirn-! unhuot 
his aboea and «vith a pitil’iil I'ai'i- eric'. HiiuIkt H.irrA . I u ant a p.'iir of sioM\s 
Mdly ; wiU 3 ’oilgiveinr voiiri? '* “W>-. I will,” said I tarry, **0114 iiisfantlv <ifri|r.. 
amd prewnts thorn to him. 'rh> n t-inorrd iinothrr kity and il> matidril his 
vtuenngs in the liivf pt'titiuniii;' iiiaiiie'r; uikiLIiit heggid his li.O, atinlliiT 
liiscoat^nnothur his w.'iistenat — all of wiiioli hi'hcvinwed witliofit lirMtaLuMi : 
but when the. Inst hio* oini** in and pciitiiimsl fnr his shfri, “ N'«, 1 
said Harr^*, a litlle iiioody. “ I want a ■'liirl my-iolt'.’* My Inly then .‘x 
cUinied, ** liiy hoiiioir. tfnre i'* hut the thk;kn(‘ss nf* a hit. itf' iinim 

bctwcoii this child iind n dow'iiri^dd i‘o«d.’' Uut my lord up, 
lioriy in his niins, and having t*ndi‘rh' • mhraetxl iiim — “ tio Ihlt^s ihiv, 
niy boy, and mnko thee an honour to old hhigland.*' 

This, we would observe, is about the only instance of sdf-denial 
attributed, or rather permitted, to our biTo. Mr. Brooke's secret 
for setting tho world to righi-s U a i^iinplo — 'SCtaiteilnu itiont^y 

broadcast. During the rest of tho sttry Harry gotM nlmut liki* 
R boneilcenl Drovidence, emptying a pocket which U iigiiin 
faster than he can empty it, and re;.anled by iuioiiu'.i crowds, 
not os tt‘*frvd,'’ but nil *• angel’’ of quality. JJi’* Mtuitor, who 
kidnaps him that ho may pursue his cducatiiui fr s* from pan '.ital 
interference, first whieks him away in a conch and .six, with 
attendant sei*vaiit% to give him a Ic.ssnn in itumiliiv, then Mutf.s 
bis pockets with crowmi to give awuy to hi \ .iiid c^ciyb 'dy, 
at the same time funiir^hitig a rln.sf*t with suits of 

apparel of all hizch, which ho may distrilmto at hU phst.'-urc 
to the ragged objects ho meets on liic m.uI ; uiid no.\f «>i>ikN 
him with a tutor and 1,500/. to libfrate debtor.^ in lb“ lion- 
don pfools; assarinrr him that the more he .'«peiul.s the l>»dtcr 
he Will be pleas^*ci, and that there is plenty more where that 
come from. And he is mi far a.** good us his word that by 
the time he is <f>*cnteen Harry boasts to have stieiit 50,000/. 
of his Mentor's rnoiicy. All this is a dcdightful exeri i.'<^ 

of imagination to one who has iViuml thi^ proci*4s of iip*uiding 
ill rewonled in real liir; but we do n«.-i see il'** u, 
nor how the hero by ih'-.'^r- nn^aus is raised an uleal 

of what man might Ih>. Mr. Kingsley expeuiii ** Ibe uv>'nig<* 
reader” to object to the morality as Quixotic, Tlii5 obje.tiiui i- 
not ours, for Ibc chivulroud knight suil'ers for his ruusc ; wh'-rcas 
Ilany always con;le^ r.nt gainer and victor. If an uilifd.st 
throws a bottle at his head in return for tho iiidignunl lio he givcri 
him, it ** happily misses” him, and hurts the fleshy part of .M-uiie- 
body’s else *8 sbouldnr, leaving Hurry ut lib«*rty to fell tli»* blas- 
phemer with one blow of his flat, and, ns he lies insensible, to simuI 
off a drawer for u .surgeon, Haying, “T should bo ho; ry that the 
wretch should die in his present state of reprr^bution.'’ Don 
Quixote defending religion or virtue, would be laid up in bed for u 
week. However, Mr. King.'^ley i.s autifttied that such piiMuns 
fulfil the (Ant pcl ideal, »vnd provo Mr. Brooke a JleaiijU., uiia as 
such a natunii enemy of tho Nominalists, aniung whom is cb'i‘'r-"d 
Dr. Johnson, “ liis luferidr in intolleet,’’ wlio, though he vindi- 
cated hU tragedy, indulged in a ].rivaU' laugii su ihc uuibor's 
expense. 

A passion for display is fatal to this higher morality. Harry 
must do everything better fhaniinybodytd.se, gid praii-d fi»r it, 
and attroct tho eyn of crow'ds high and low. Wliether he re- 
lieves a beggar, rides a liorpc, dances at Court, or boxes with :i 
rustic, there is alw'ays tho .Maine docile, (ulniiriiig circle (»f .speeta- 
tora. As a lad hodine.s with the Premier. We uro quite 
says the Earl to him on this occasion ; ‘'only two viscounts, a 
barone^ and four or live gentlemen,” and he not only routs 
the whole party in argimuiit, but they confess tbem.selve.s 
routed. protest," sajs his lord.ship, “I never beheld thLs 

matter in the same light before." This passion arrive.s at lost 
at a height of franxy lor whiidt ev^n Mr. Kingsley apologizes 
as a sign of failing powers. But old age does not alter the 
character; it only Vtravs what has always been there. Wo 
have idready Raid that, while there are goijd and pious reflections 
intersporsod all thrtmgh, the lirst part coiititiiis the best writing. 
A dialogue between author and render on tho subject of glioate, 
in which the former observes that nn exceeding clear or an exceed- 
ing calloua conscience alike pivservcR from the natural fear of 
spuits, gives occasion for n tourh of humour. Two ti'avellcrM, we 
are tola, the one pious, the other a profligate, met at un inn 
llallowtide Eve. The conversiition in the kitchen nutnraliy fell 
ttiptm apectres^ and particularly 0x1 the man in gibbets who huug 
\y the rood, and was reported to descend between twelve and 


one at ni^ht and take a turn about the old barn. "Do you believe 
auj of this droll stufi'F ” said tho profligate. " I know not what to 
think,” said his pious companion : — 

As f.»r my Kharc,” M.n-s the proil^ratc, *• 1 think I Bhonld not fear 
grvat d^'vil hiih-M*|f ; arul 1 yhouki iw j;ln«l to h.'ive a little chat witt* 

itiLMilil c'l'utli'man.” “J^lnut an ynu aft-,*’ n'Joinod the uthur, •* I will lay 
\iiu :i lif^t of five crowns that ynu flare not tvariii a imringcr of broth and 
' L'-> ami oiler it with. Mir tlu-n* to tho m.-m on the gihhft. f will depiMid on 

! }i)iir iitiiiuui Jl'i UK' pwfoimjncc ui Jiie drtlclw.” " Tn doiicr ciicji dio 

I’llicr. 'I'hf bets Wi re jirovlueed :uul rt-jHviivolv ilcnoBitecI in the hands tsf 
lie- laiKlhidy. 

( hir jMous iravi-llcr, who had ho^im i<i Iw* alarmiHl for lii.4 waiter, Ktole silly 
' out, mIiiIc his ciMiqutiion wa'« hii^iid in the broth. Lie made up to 

til** filace wlierc I In* fh»cca*ird in.'ilet'.icior m-iw taking tli« fresh nir. Th« 
.'.‘allows was low. itiid b\' (iie :idv:ii>(:igc of a linnk behind fiiifl lii.i own 
he Iciiperl iii».'indV.L'ilenr(l liis itniis dbout the sliouMcra of the 
! <•> th.'it thoy botli .Hpiu'iuTil but ih one body, lie hnil just fixed luinsclf to his 
I mind, when up couk"* I'l** cotupHiiion with Ibe ixiruiger and u stool. Ho 
i dirvi'ily niomitod the *41001. and icMcbirig up .i spooiifOtof brutli lo the mouth 
of th>/dead. with a lirni .md bold voice lie cned, ** Sup, man ! whydou'i 

I \oU - 4 Up? " 

Staree Imd th'^se words lio**n iittennl when, fearhil to hear, with a tone* 
fte^'p as Ill'll iiml ili^msi .is tlie uravc, tin* man in gibboU replieil. “Ui— s 
! t.K* ••And, ci.«il.»nud yo.i, why doirt, j-ou blow it then?” rejoined 

thi* other. 

After ri'.'ulinu this Sf»eriim‘n lUir readers may be disposed to lof>k 
into tho Fool of it comes in their way; whothor they 

i >vi!l gel thr^iiiiih it in tho qni!Siin]i at issue, between US and 
j Henry Brooke’s tlioruuglii'oiijg ciilugist, 
i 

, ' ■ 

MIv Idl.LfH'K.* 

T ub chftracler of Sir (George l*oll(ick iw a bravo and skilful 
olUcer had been estahli'^licd in India by hifii services in llio 
Mahratta and Burmese wars. His reputation became greater fifter 
he hiul relieved .Jellahibad, and occupied t iabiil. At this time ho 
had roachtal the mature age vd' lifl\>2six year.M, This ‘iviia his iirsi 
great service and lii.s la.st. 1 hiring iho tir.st Sikh wiir ho was imido 
a mcmlier of (.‘ouncil in (.'alculta, .-uni, hut f*u* the “ rules of tlio 
Ri.rvico," his great experience aud tried tirmn»‘ss might have bi eii 
maih^ iivuilaliK? in the lield, where we may leni'ure to say that 
one more lirst-raie soldier would not )iavo been .superfl»ou.s. But 
R’l f.*ord Hitrdinge, the (iovoru*>r'(»cm r:il, himself proceeded to 
tho sent of war, it was piu-luipj- )n‘c:e«.rtry or d'-.'^irable tlnit Sir 
(liHirge Bollock should reimiiii at L'alcntta. He left India in 1S46, 
hH\ing served upwards of forty y« i.n. 

(ieorg'! Pollock was educiiied at the Mililary Acadomy at 
Wtxdwieb, and. having obtaineil a coiiimi^sioii in tho Artillery on 
tho Bengal establishmei#, he sailed lor India in the latter end of 
1803. lie WRM 4ic* lively oniphiyed next voar in the war wilh 
Hulknr. lu tlie hattlo of Dcog, which l.oi‘d Lako culled iC 
very near biisiuo.ss,’’ the guns t<i \Yhicli ho was attached 
did good service again&t the supoior artillery of tho enemy. 
He \Vii« present iit the taking of Deig, and nt tho bloody 
I and fruitless asssult.s on Bhurtpore. liis next nclivo service 
I whS in tlie .\epfiiili*4e war of id 14.-6, and 111 18.^4. In: fviund in 
; ihe Burineae w'ur a siiiuLle' oyipoit unity fur displaying bis ability. 
Tb^ was ill ill-heallh, and Cunli.1 not uli'.rd to go, us he had been 
medically advised, to l^lurope, and tlio happy Ihoiiglit .struck him 
i>f applying to be. .sent to our army, which was alreaiiy at Haiigoon, 
1*0(1 suiVering much from sickness’ Amid Uk* abaorbing duties ot 
an artillery olHcor Pollock either got well, or hiid not time to be 
ill. The "dilUculties of the army in these cmnpiiign.s lay not 
so much in tig bring ks in murcbiiig. I'rom liaiiguon almost 
to Ava Ikillock carried his guns uiid himself in an eiricbuit 
slate. 

Tho Burmosc war gained high reputation for Pollock im an ener- 
getic find at tho.«'aiiio time patient officer ; but it alfccttMl Ids hciiltk 
so scrioindy that he was obliged to go on leave to Kiirope. Hi-i 
voyage lioine occupied nine months. Ho returned to Tiidia in 
1830, and for the next eleven years his career wiw entirely un- 
eventful. On New Year's d?iy, 1842, while holding cnmimmd of 
the Agra district, he recoived im order to proc,ced to Peshawnr 
and lake command of tbc tioops preparing to relieve JellalabmL 
The deplnrable history of British diauHter at C.abul has lately 
acquired fiv..-*li intiu'o.Mt, not only as having given lo Pollock tho 
opportuaily i' glory, but uLhci in reference to the quesTioii of 
frontier between Uussiun Asia and British India. The. army 
which jH}r;she.l iiiiserahly at and near Cabiil in Ihc^ winter of 1841 
I w!*.> as mifiirtnmih; in its h'uders iw Ihe army which inarcbinl 
i triumphantly to Cabid the next was fortunate. General 
Kiphin.strm(r who commanded at Ciibul was cnfocbled by disease, 
while Brigadier SholUm, who was next in rank, hod the courage 
w?*ich in.Mpire.<) courage in others, but happened to disiipprovo of 
everything which bis superior proposed. Shelton had lost au arm ut 
the siego of St. Sebastian, whi.ro he served in the 9tb Kegiment, 
and this corps formed part of the army with which Pollock forced 
his way to Cabul and delivered the captives of tho previous 
winter, among wliom was Shelton. In spite of the disasters which 
he shored, and perhaps partly caused, ho was an officer of whom 
his old regiment might well be proud. But let us return to 
Pollock, who found awwling him at Peshawur a task which 
needed all his skill, imUeiico, luid resolution. Bale at JeUalabad 
was umnt for relief, but Uie troops at Pollock’s disposal were 
, unequal in numbers, and still more in health and spirits^ for such 
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m eDtvH'priae as tbn fgrcing of tho Khybcr P;iaaw Brigadier Wild 
hiul boon beaten bock from llio mouth of this Pass, and the four 
native regiments of bis command had nn^v* more than one thousand 
sick of an epidemic which, as Pollunk gut/ased, was chiefly moral. 
Ilo reported that the feeling among reginiouts was ** most 
hdP^ablc ** ; it was eucouraaed by our so-called allies tho 
it ruTidercd anadviiure hopide^i^ uutiln stronger force of 
lj|p.‘ipean trdups could bo cuH«;ctod to give coniidcnco tu tbo 
sWoye. 

witu .juict lirinttcpo poUvtb uwaiicd Ulc tiiiio proper in bio 

own jiidpnicut for advancing, and, with that attention to details 
wbicli he always showed, he iniuie his arrangements so completely 
as to prevent tho possibility of failure. The Uoinmandoi-iu-Obiei, 
Sir Jaspor Nicholls, in n report to the Horse Guards written some 
months afterw'urds, nceunitely doscribod the ditlicuUIea of tbe 
position in which Pollock IoiiimI himpclf. The Senoys were de- 
claring that they would not again atlvance through the Khybcr 
Pass. _ Tho Sikhs were spreading alarm and encouraging and 
screening the desertion of the Sepoys, which was considerable : — 

It^was woU that a raminiw, r-ml ofHccr of the (Company’s nnny should 
have to deal with them in Hindi i U'Uipor, 3ft3 inilc>» from tlie froiitior. 
tumoral Pollock inunngcd them oxia‘<^liii'.:ly well, liut he did not veiitui'e to ' 
enter the Pasa till April, when roiutuived 113* the 3rd Dragoons, a regiment 
of cavalry, a troop of horHi-artiUm*, and other delaiis. J^ord Hill will at 
ontMi perceive Uiat the wurttle iiiuHt’have, br-(5ii low when honse-artillm* and 
eavauy' were r«!(|iiired to jiiduec the 0<:ni.i'cd to advance with coiifidctn^ 
through this formidable Pa:is. Ain* prei ipitaiicy <>ii the part of a general 
oUloer panting fur fame might have hud the vrornt cHlect. 


IHr. Thomas Cnmpbidl llitbertscm, lato incnibcr of tho Supreme 
Council of India, writing' in 1858 on the causes of the Indian 
Mutiny, says that a spirit of iiihiibordiualion showed itself for- 
niidobly bfdbre General PollockV movement from IVahuwiir;^ 

Few know how much his voantry is iiidubU'd to that dislinguisUed oflleer 
for the paliencit and skill with which he ullaycil tho disooiiteiils and raiM:d 
tiir isioruli^ of the native (Mirtioti of Ids 01*1113* before he advanced into the 
Khybor Pajw. 

Then' b of course no novelty in tho phi 11 on which General 
Pollock operated in forcing the Ivhy her Pass. A ll such defiles con- 
sist of two heights and a gorge, and it was long ainco perceived 
that tho boat method of attack Lh to crown tbo heights ou either 
flank, and to hnvo another column to attack below when the 
oprulions of the Hanking partie.s appear to be developed. By this 
method Nanoh^n in 1799 carried the detilo of Newmarckt: by it 
8oult foroea the pass of Uoncesvallos (uid by it I'pHock succeeded 
in penetrating the Khyber. A military writer who brings together 
these instances remarks tlmt Pollock's arrangemeuts were perfect 
in conception and complete in detail. Tbe centre column was 
not meant to do any fighting, but was to renia^ halted In front of 
the Pofla till the flanking columns had won their way to the 
rear of the barriciules which tho enemy had thrown up in the 
mouth of the defile, luid it was then to advance through obstacles 
which the SSappen would have destroyed. A bugler was told off 
to each commanding oilioer of detachment, to sound whenever 
anything occurred to stay the advance of Lis particular party ; and 
this call was taken up by every other bugler, nud the whole of 
both Hanking columns was to hult till the obstruction had been 
cleared, when the same bugler as before was to sound the advance. 
Thus the columns advanced simultaneously, and the advance of 
each being carefully regulated, there was no fear of their being 
overwhelmed in detail. Tho clearest orders were laid down as to 


tlm position of the baggage of each regiment, and an J^InglUli 
oilun'r was told off from each I'orpa to see that the place.s assigned 
were kept. Such arranm;monts as these, says this w'riter, deserved 
the success they attained. Tt may be thought by some that the 
minute detail of the place of every camp-follower by the general 
was unnecessary. Not so ; there is no operation in war in which 
confusion is more likely to take place, none in which confusion is 
mom fatal, than in tlie forcing of a narrow mountain pass.” This 
writer remarks that the same precautions are necessary in retreat- 
ing AS iu advancing tlirough a pass ; and it is a curious proof of 
this that fleoernl Pollock, who led tho way in the return from 
Cabtil, and invariably adhered to his formed plan, was never once 
attacked, while Generals Nott and McCoskul, who brought up 
the rear and neglected these prf^cautions, were frequently harMsea 
by the matchlock fire of the enemy. The march forward began 
^ on the 5th April, andJellalabad was relieved on the 16th. About 
this time I^ord Kllenhorough succeeded Lord Auckland as Go- 
^ vcmor-Qeneral of India, and his eoiTespondence with General 
Pollock has excited controversy and undergone adverso comment. 
He seems to have fluctuated between caution and boldness. He 
Sent desMtehes which authorised Pollock to retire, but Pollock 
proforrod to wait until he received not only authorisation but 
positive command, in tho meanwhile Lord Ellonborough became 
awnie that tbe public and the Home Government desired something 
to be dow to MHeetablieh our militaxy character, and ultimately 
bo ooutnved. Uia ingenioua plan of giving to General Nott 

Candanar by way of Ghuznee and Oabul, 
^ obdeavour to combine hie movements " 
yth those-bf Qensfral Nott in case be should decide onadoptiog 
™ line of reoreineot by Obuxnoe and OabuL Thus Lord Ellen- 
bomi^mana^to m^a discretion to the two gonemls to 
underme what Would be oommaidy dei wri hed os ui advance 

m whnA he ^ urged wtieat. ^ boiuw of thus 


boeamei 
trust lihe 


\ could 
HtihAt 




Pollock marched from Jollalabad towards Guudamuck. On tho l Jtli 
September he forced the pass of 1 ezeen, after a hard day Vi fighting 
against Akhbar Khan, who bocnuie convinced by the result of it 
that fnriher opposition was useless. A reuiarkaDlo feature in all 
these operations is the great bodily nclivily of tbo Kuropciui 
soldiers who took part in tb«m. \Viiirovor an Afghan could 
climb an Kriglishman followed him, and tlieboyonet was frequently 
ur«ed with govrt effect. The cimtrast is .'•rriUing between the 
conduct of the three Kuropenn reglmenta wiiich advanced with 

roUwh wid that uf the rcpmcDt ivHicli leiraieil in tlie prevluui* 

winter with iLlphinstone. This difference w^us caused by circum- 
stances and genoriilship. I'he action nt Tezeeu opened the rood to 
Oabul, which w^ia reiicbcd on the 1 5 th SepienilK^r. Meanwhile Nott 
bad taken (ihiizrn'e, and wos approaching ( *abul from tho other 
.•^idc. The excellent result of giving these generals thoir heads 
wiiS promulgated to the Indiau world by Lord Kllciiborougli in u 
triumphant proclamation. No two collougueH lumld have suited 
one another bett«»r than Pollock and Nott so long os they had to 
co-operate nt a distance, but Nott's temper showed itseli aa soon 
ns they came into closo contact. However, Pollock wilh happily 
as calm os his bn)ther general was irritable. Pollock’s first oate 
was the delivery of the prisoners who bad nmiained in the hands 
of the Afghiin.s since the di.^Aster.s of the winter. In afUtr years, 
whr*n Pollock* felt, as ho sometimes did, di'*appointiiieut ot the 
limited opportunities and rewards of his inilitaiy earner, he wa^ 
able to console himself with the recolleclioit that be hod saved 
his countrymen and countrywomen from tbe choice between a 
imsf.*rablc .death mid-a lifelong slavery among barimrians. Tbe 
biographer dwells upon the fact that Pollock was only created 
A u.iJ.B., and not a pt?er, for his signal service. If Lord 
Auckland deserved to bo made nu earl for getting us into this 
Afghan scrape, certainly Pollock df^servod to be made a baron 
for getting us out of it. But the reader will be rather struck 
with the caprice of fortune which ordained that Pollock’s oppor- 
tunity of distinction in command should be restricted to one 
year of an unusually long and vigorous life. In the Bunnese 
war he was not oven chief otlicer of artiUery, but it is manifest 
tlnil his Hupt'riors owed much to his vigour aud ability. He 
gradii ally acquired a chaiucter which, when placed in a responsible 
position, he iiiiuntained. As an oHicer of tho Company’s army he 
WHS lit a disadvantage compared with otlicersof the Queim’s army, 
w'boHu ability and ^solution wen* not greater, while their know- 
ledge of native troops was far loss. Pollock would biive been well 
cnnployed m encouraging tho Sepoys to make head against tlie 
Sikhs, but Qo:«gh and 'Hardiuge' undertook to withstand the 
Sikh.s, and with great difficulty maintained our suneriority in the 
field, while Pollock was quietly employed in an otnee at Calcji^. 
Thus, liowever, was this able soldier’s life ordained. May British 
ludiu find in the houi of need such men ready for arduous work 
as the Company's army produced in Nott and Pollock! The 
return march from Cabiu was begun on October 1 2, and Peshawur 
WAS reached early in Novembtf. It is possible that Pollock’s 
success would have been more highly appreciated if he hod lost 
more men. The very completeness of his arraugements rendered 
them loHs impressive to tho minds of ordinary readen of newa- 
napers, who like to have what Wellington colled 0 heavy butcher’s 
bill. Ill forcing tho Kbyber Pass the casualties wore only 13$, 
and iu the battle of Tezeen they were 162. These successes were 
gained ou ground where artillery aud cavalry could scarcely be 
employed at all. Tbo infantry hod to assail ueighU where every 
crag, precipice, aud bypath was known to the deieuders, who were 
armed with jezuils, carrying death at distances at which Brown 
Bess was useless. This campaign, by its sucicess and brilliancy 
disarms criticism, and military writers concur in speokiiig of it 
with warm cummendation. Pollock lived long enough to enable 
his country to appreciate his services and to pay mm late and bj no 
means excessive honours. If ever Kussian uggresskm ohodld 
threaten India from Gabul, it is devoutly to he hoped that there 
may ho a Pollock in command of our army at Pesiiawar. 
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pRYSTAL PiVLACE.-- PARTICULAR AlTRA(JTIOXy. 

^ THIS HAY ttiiil NKXT WF.KK. 

Hatarday (March .Nineteenth Saturiliiy CiMirert. at i. 

Muiiday to Friday -F.M’^iuon ut' Siiiiiiiialint >1auife<tatloi4« and otlwr lUindoit#, 1>> 
Mcmm. MaAoliiiv aiidCinA, nt vna. OivliLfital llanii. at 4 'io. 

Moaday and iVe<bie«4lii> .AarKut Drgaii.ut 1. 

Tiieiitar~( >nJte«tral Hand, at ll'M. 

Friday... G^al Orifati.at I'M. 

Haiurday ^.Tventtuth s»tui4la> ronivrt.ut a 

Tlie Fine ArU Cniitii ami 0>»le».iion>i. Im'hidiiiff the rictiire Gallery ftle Wo’-k the 
Tenhiiologdeal and Natural History Collvctiiin*>. nil the varhiiia illustrations of Art, hciemv, 
and Nature, and the Gunkus and Park aJ « a> » 

n, Monday to Friday, la. i Saturdays, xs. Qd. : Guinea Heaimii Tieket. Frer. 


r'A J .irUiiiri;«in}ree,Kaq..Af.D..r.Il.8. 

J au til eiwic Mnftrw X.A ^ HI P. 

Till* KxitininiTB alaive iiainml aie re<eliKil>lo, and Intend to ulfer theiiuelvek for rV'Cleidion. 
tkimlidHte! mii'd H-nd in their Nainen to the Keitlstrar. with any attestation their Oualifl • 

4 atuina they innv think tlcxlrabk, mi nr Udiirt* TiieMluy, \lnri‘h K». It Is JiartiCUlarly desired by 
the Ndiftf ikat no larvunal anidiLUtion of luiy kind Im made to it* iuiUffdual .Members. 

Bui Hnuton f iarikiis. By Ordtr of the Senate, 

March 1 . In 7:I. Wlf.U VM B. CAnPF.NTK1l. M.O.. ttryMrar. 

K'OLKEsrONH.— Mr. AV. J. JEAFFItiiSON, M.A. ()*o» 

-8- iiiirincfly Prinrii^I o* the F.lphlnstono Hieh Si'hc>olj^ll(nn^yj^will eoiitiuue,vHh^t^ . 


AMii«taiitx' of a i'ain>»ldxo Hmiours-Vlan, to preiiui'c 
Civil Service, Wuulwkh, and all C»ui|HdStiYe Gaaii 
ufkldicBtiun. 


ni.>ni. ninnimy;, will cuiiiiuuc, wiiu uiv , 

PlIPIf,.S tbr tho Univoraltles, ludlan 

ilxjunlnatloiis.— Torms and Mefemueea vii 


WOOIAVini, COOl'KIlS rilf,l., Tho TilNB, OIVII. 

^ * SEJiVIlK.^licy. Dr. liruilKS iWruiib* X»h. CVil. Cain. i, who liaa pasaedovar 300 Ibr 


the hlaoe, n'ceivvs TWKl.VK VtU'Nir MEN dirtftly I'oc thciai F.auwiiiiaiintis, and lu an, 
riiliri'ly M'liarate w nr,? of Ins Houm* TKN IU>Y^, who haw the advaiiliM;i) of the same Tutors 
anil rtaiiiliiir .Kuliiir, \V. 


WISGNESDaY NFJCT.- LONDON B.MJ, AD CONCERTS, 

V V nt, JUK.'. Itlll -The LA»T KT ENI.SO COKL'KHT »n \Vnlii»il.r Drxl. .t Klglit 
e'dod. AxUstot Mirt KdlUi Wynne, MUs .fenny Pratt, and Modanic Patey : Mr. bhlward 
* ‘ ~'d. Mr. Heai 7 fill/, and Mr. The J.«Mnhii] nriilims Uiinitett. Plaiiofurle, Mr. 

lUi. cViuJ-urlurs, Mr. J. 1, flallun and Mr. l.iitx. Stalls, As. | Family tiefcris (for 


.\RAT( UlY SCHOOL f.>v Uio SONS of (iIRNTLEMEN, * 

1 Gi'mldhie Villaii. Eat| Sheen, .^.W.-.Mr., B. tdutTn^a 
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mur), na.| Dalcvny, 1«.j /rea. t«.i Gallery and < in’hratra. Is.— Tii-kefa of Austin. SI. Jainra'a 
Hall t Chappell k Co., New Hond Stm-r j Xciih a Pmwsc, 4<i Clieopilile i Hays', Knyal 
Bxdiaafp i and Itoom'y ft Cu., llolles Street. 

^ADAME SCHUMANN’S SECOND WANOR > RTE = 

Rfx;iTAL lakes place in 8t. Jam.-a's ICuH. on Wednesday AAt-i hmmi next. Man’ll 13, 
to eommaiMe at Tlitce n'viocki Piaiuifortv. Muduine rivhiintunn ; Vomlint, .Mailumv 
LaTTowakai Conductur, Sir Julius IknQdn’t. Sufa Malls. IJaUoiiy, .*l».| Adniihaniii, U— 
Vrograminra aud Ticketa at Cliapiieil ac Co. 'a, M New Jkmd Street. 

T^ADAME LAVROWSKA to Announce that she will 

*8P-L fdvf ^ CONCERT In St. James's Hall, on Friday Evenlnir, Marcli It. un ahif’h oceosiun 
aha will make her ]«\nT APPfiAK.kNCK in laindiin. Sufa Hi alls, lus. ihl.: Itescrve’l Seats, . 
3i.i Ad^lffiwi, Is.— Tickvta at Chappell A Co. 'a, SO New Bond S inert. ^ 

ADAME LAVROWSK-A will SING th« followiiiff SONGS 5 

ofithanneaalon of her CONCEIIT and I, AST AVPEARA.M K in TK>nih.n.oii Fridae . ' 


TYORR’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘G JURIST J.EAVING tho 

mjETDllllTM.'* with •• Triumph nf ('UriNtiaiillv “ ChrUtlan Martyrs." •• Fraiii i m'b 
da Rlmtol," "NcMihyk." "Titiuiia." a.-., at th« uuftfi GALLERY, 33 Sew Bond bVrwt. 
Tw HoBtu. Ad miwiion. la. 

pHELTENIIAM COLLEGE.-^ TWELVE 

^ Election, tkoond aeek la May'—Aiqily to the Hkc rk. 

TAET. Tbq @ l«g>, Cheltenliam. ^ 

T?ADLEY^ST. PETER'S ^ COL LI-XIeT near AWdon.-l 

•8- V Thnre will Iw an Election to TWO ENTRANCE liCIlOLAKSlllPS of XM a y ear each. 
OB WMiMMNlRy* May 7...-A|i^y to the Wauiien. 

HIGH TON C 0~L L jTlil E . 

/■n.<.V,«f-The Earl nf rHICnESTKK. 

IV&idipal— TlieRee. C. lllGCa, M.A., late Senior Student and Tuturof Ch. Ch, Oxfonl. 
Tnore IM opedal Modem Forma afliinlinp every iu.-eessary nreparatinn tor tlu* Civil ServUv, 
UnCiand Woolwich Eaaininatinns. The Schor>l is well pnaowc4l with Srliolarshijis und Cx- 
ftlMlIoaa tenable both lu the Cnllegc and at the Univcr’iltiea. Brijiehtuu Cidli*.Kc is lAxIiaps tlie 


T>Hr:i 

JL I c„< 

Camhrid»«, and *'.xr seven rems %ssUtont>Ma<«U>r at Temple Grove. Bast ftliMn, prepare tKa 
S(iN.8 offi FN l'LEM EN Lr the larger PltKPAKATt »HY Terma on ^pU^^. 

A GENTLEMAN (forniFPly in thn Army), ^liirpled, Uviuff on 

Mi own E»tutQ, in our i>l the Iseat parkof IfunlN. Hhslsted by a Militia OfHm of great 
Experience in Tniiiioi. wishes to rreeivi* MX Pl-PII.H to prei«re tlicm Ihr lha ITnl vanity, 
Cml Service, and CoiuiirNiivo F.XBininafbnis. Both Grntleiiieii well vrried b* Motlrrn 
IkiiKiiairca aoinirrd aliroBd. C'hnn’h nf Enslnnd, 1'he Advertiser, Irum hla Moiilpn, can 
wIKt lixiii'ptliinal Advantagea. Highest nferenees givon and rcdiUnnl.— Adaraia, C. C. 
King's LHiiary, Altmi. Hants. 

T ,7vw' IbLNXMINATio^^ BAnRISTEliTATdAW” of 

8 ^ the Chanrery Bar (an flonours-Man, OKfonl. and an Esdtlbltlonrr, Iidndqn— both In 
lorwl imTnrva 1*1 PH,'*, at his Cliaiiits^Hi in Liiieoin’s Inn, for all the LAW EX AMINA* 
TloNB, Teinii: 7 Guineus in'r. Month mu' .hour daily, or & Gidiieaa per Month one Imur 
cv’err alternate flat — Addiess, A. B., iwiv nf Mcasra. Hteveus ft lla>'uea. Law PuMlahcmi 
11 Bell Yo^, Temple Bar, l.iindoii. W\(’. 

/ \liPliAN WORKING SCJllOOL, Moitliuid I'ark. liaverstock 

Hill, N.W. 

37.1 Orphnii Children are n<jw under care. 
vn can Iw aixonnnrslntnl. 

3,7i<a iiuve iK-eii admitted. 

The Clmrity I* rriatty in WANT of FUNDS, depcrdlng upon Voluntary Contilbotlona for 
Hurt -foil nils r>t its annual Incninc. At the present time. i»miic«iiirnt uiam high pricea, tluiiw 
me oiiMaiidiiig nenuint-t due caci,‘<lin:< Xl.MKi. Donationa and SubscrlpUoDi ore atmeatly 
"cited, and a ill be thoukj'ully rcceiTcd. 

JOHN kKMP WEIAril. Trtaayror, 

71 (.'hcuislilc, K.C. _ JO.'*KPn 80UL. .sV/rfury. 

'u YDiUR^Vrii Y.'— SUDB^^ Kicliinoud riili. 

-8X />A)v«»W,fu-Dr. EDWARD LANR.M. A.. M.D. Edin. Turkish fiatha. Gonsulla- 
thins daily (Salurila> «.xt.vpled) at 7 Princes Htreet, Hanover biiuaru, from Ten till Twelve. 

/^VKRLAND ROUTI'V^ Thfi UENINSULAll iwd ORIEN^ 

TAL KTKAM NAVKiATION COMPANY BOOK PABSENGEBB O&d recelTg 
Cargoand Parcels by their Steamers for 

rROit8oiTTirA.MrTo*. (aalJ12**iAuSIIIa), » ■«>* BaanuL 

GTIIIl ALTAR I Every Thursday. * 

MALT / atsii.in. "* — 

-Mrf'iXANUUIA ....| B,ery Tliuraday, j Every Friday j* Every Monday, 


tNUKiA 

ki’.” 


ADEN 
H<i.MHkY 

tiALLL 

MAIM! AS 

CAIA'FTTA 

PEN' A Nil 

BINL.APDKE 

CHl.V V 

JAPA.N 

AU.'‘TUALIA . 


aiap.rii. 


lluruhig. 


at 5 a.ni. 


Thursday 
Slid 37, 


»!■--“{ '“S3 ’?’ J 


h^thicet Pttbllo School In the klm^iitn. 

Toa whole neoewory chanrea for Buanlvra ore flrom 8i) to 30 Guineas, according to ogr. 
Fof infonnotlon opidy to the SnortRiAiit. 

TJoLLEOE, Glonnlmom!, 

ITarr/en-llev. R. THORXTU.V, D.D. Oxou. 


N.B. 


TBINITY college, Glonnlmond, Perth, 

ITarr/en-llev. R. THORXTU.V, D.D. Oxou. 

Md on the model of the greater Vubllr Sefomls of England. Terms (liivluding every 
y apensel. MO and w Guineas, oeixinUng to ope. Ttieie la aim aTiieuIngii al Depart* 
v ^AdlilalCB for Holy Onkra. 1*artU.iilan may be uhtaincdfroin Thk Warukx. 


{ "“iTi^S**** ■ 

Aiwtcini ’its arc made in fatonr of Posaciigcra ntomlng by the Coiupany'a SlCiinenvltlilia 
filx Of Tael' cM»iilhs..rihc-lr arrival. * 


^HE LADIE8’ COLLJCGE, GroHvenor Square, SOUTlf- 

AMPTON. VoundiM liy the IlamiMhlre Assoeialfon for Promoting Female E»lu- 
l*afraiif-.Tlu‘BislumofWINC11Ei<tTEIl, Vl«.fiiiit KVEHSLKY i NimTII- 
.. iVssi(lPtir./riie HiKht Hun. VV. CdWPEIt- TEMPLE. M.P. The SPRING 
enmnieneca May I. Apidniitiqns for the ProsiiMetiik and for Entries may be ailtlnrMci] 
[QHOBMIY SRCRgyARY. or to the Lady Pilnclpal. Miss Dari KI.K. 


nUHE Right Rev. Bishop STALEY (formerly Wrangler and 

•■•..IWIow<ifhlBl>>llc«El wlahw torrt«lve_T\VO STUDIOUS BOYS, as Companion 
Fi^le wlM hit Son, aged Fjftccn Tcara. No Vilingii. Fishing, Boating. Good Stabling, &c.. 


kept. T erms. Ibeauliwaa— AddifiMi«Cn>\all Viearapc, near Toinworth. 

A GKADUA.TE of OAMBRTliOE can receive One or more 
to prepare for Uie Public S(dioolN.«AddrcM, J. 6., BaRliter-at'Law, Aellcy, 


]*a«Ben'?cis are now Umkeil Ihniua. 
ami tlmmgh 'J'lrkels ti> Vcnl^* luiil 

Brifuilai ••nly can mIm. 1>o ubtalned from Ncsira. LXBiiAO ft Uu.,il BlURar SttiftltAfol&litalian 
Rallwii> UllSiAj. 

For ilntcs uf rassage Money and Freight and all other Informallen, apply at thi CoftmanyV 
Oltlias. I V3 l^udviihBli tHreet.liondori, or Oriental Plww.llrathamptiin* 


N 


D 1 A N PARCEL POST, 

Under Authority foom the POSTMASTER-GENERAL ef IMDKA. 


ParrelM not exceeding Mfly pound* In ^Iglit and I ft. k 1 R. ■ lft.|n aflKMlddlblnnlw. 
nrecunveyrilby iliti PaNixuL'hAli Axn Olii^KNTAt. CfoMPAgY fnm Loadc>iitOiSMJM%ftS 
In India at a uiufurm cliargc of la. Id. |ivr Ib. Full iWtieblan on anpUeaUon gk^ ■ 

„..*** LEADENHALL STlit lET, £.0. 

1 i UIG ] ITGN . — BEDARD HOTEL* Every endeftyour Ir 

Mapaojkk. Bedford Hotel Comiiany, Limited. ■ 

^HE GRANVILLE HOTEL, St. Lawnmoch-oa^Sea.^ 
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THE RESIGNATION OF THE MIXISTUV. 
rFlIlE tone of Mr. (iLAjD-vroNii'a spuuch on Tiu!.-lay 
JL ibroahadowod tlio rosuli of iho dlvihUiin Ho sp»kfi witli 
iimiBual force, and never 1 )etter maii\Uiiued ibo dignity of Ida 
position, but he spoke like a iiKiii who kTio\v.s tliat the battio 
lie Ib fighting is lo&r, :uid lliat ho hwi only Ui ioM hi<^ robe 
round 1dm and die honoundily. ALr. HisiiAi i.i liad done liia 
utmoet to mukc the dlviaion a Btricll}' polity one, and to win :i 
victory, and, according to thu rnlcs of warlhn*, Im was 

not to bo blaivied lor ‘loing so. 'fhe Irisli (\ii}k)1u; vutc \v.i.s 
irretrievably lost to ilio Aliiiiatry aficr Mr. Cauo'a i.ll s 
if not beforu, and the Govt rnnient had made every |ios.siblo 
Conccs.siou in order to remove the objections ‘jI tli(».'*t5 wlm 
thought tliat tlio Bill was too iiivonraldo to the jirie-its. If 
the Bill had been introduced m the shapo into which 
it v/us virtually moulded l»y the (jovcruiuont bi-foro tho 
division took place, (ho gioniid taken both iiy tho C.onserva- 
tivcH and by nine* tenths of the KngiiKli liilwi:;!.* who voted 
against tho Government would have been cut away from them. 
The real ([uestion, rhoreforo, was wbothcr (lio coiK*tb.^ion.s of 
tiic Goverumcnt would disarm tho Uppositiuii ; and Mr. Dis- 
HAKIJ watt forced to btako the issue upon a |iuroly party ques- 
tion. 11c bade liis supporters not lo acu<!pl rJio concessions of 
tho Governmenl, beraiwe they could not trust ilie ( lovornmeut. 
The CJovornincHt protended to concede now in onler to with- 
draw tlioir conct'ssiottB afUTwartls. A LibiTal Ministry was 
not to 1 10 Iniated by Couservativi's. With regard to Ireland, 
iiB Uic Bill had no longer any life in it, both Joadors naturally 
had something to say which iniglit guide tho future action and 
porhapa detormino tho future dcblinie.s uf their jairty. Both 
agroo<i that tho dise.stabJishji]eiit of the IriMli t 'hnrch was the 
real bar to uuy plan of concurreiU ciidowineiit. Air. JJiMc.^hi.i 
said that tho Liberals, by adopting a. loudly wrong principle, 
mid taking away from the i’rut< .stunts that w hich they lunl, 
intcr^ioaed a iatai ohslacle in the way of the statcMiiiauliko 
policy of giving tho Catholics that which they asked (hr. The 
iwomish hierarchy Lave really, in Mr. r>Lsi;Ai.i.rs opinion, 
defeated tliciiibelvcs by F.icri being tho lri.‘«h t’hurch. Mr. 
Glad.stosk, on the other hand, said that the Liberals, by 
adopting tho right prii*ciplo that money over whicli Parliament 
has control in Ireland shall not be at thodispoBui oi'one sect more 
than of another, had of course detcruiin^'d bofuichand a case 
so inanifoBtly coming within this principle as the proposal to 
endow a Cathoiiq College or University. Perhap.s ho thought 
U necessary to remind amiable pco|jdu like Mr. Chicuustku 
■ Foutescui', who show that they would like to give tho Catho- 
lics a little money if they make so much Ju&s about it, 
tluit to do this would be to violate the principles on 
which their favourite Bill for HisesUiblLshing tho Iriali 
Church was founded. It is ubsuid to udk of any 
.coalition or uudorskinding between the UliramontaneB and 
tho Conaorvativos ; but while Mr. Gladstonk says that to 
give what the Ultramontaiies declare is tho only thing they 
will take would be lo violate his principles ami those of his 
party, Mr. Disraeli says that to glvo Uiia would bo to violate 
tins principles which not tlio Conservatives, but ihe Uitra- 
montonos tliDmaelves, and Mr. DjSRAELi’sadverww ios, in dealing 
Churcli, have successfully established. 

the adverse vote of tho House of Com- 
, been, in ^corduuce witli general expectation, the 
^BOUon oi the. Ministry. The conduct of tho Ministry at 
Bewal st^s which havo Jed up to this result has been 
fevereJy onticised, but principally, perhaps from a ihiiure to 
look at the iiioUer Iroiu the point of view .natural 
to a Ministry. In the first place, it is ifaid that 
Mr, GlawsTonk ought never to havo mode the succem 
: of this)! Bill a vital question for the Ministry, Ho ought to 


liavo suggested a Bill and have seen whuther Parliamonl was 
inclined lo paas it. No weight ought to bo atuichod to Ihiii 
argument. ‘ 'J'lm real fault of ihc Government was in keeping 
their scheme so darJv that they lost all tho benefit of criticism 
oil it bcibrehaud ; but when ihuy had determined on its main 
oiitliiies, they would havo been doing* justice neither to them- 
selves nor to thoir Bill uuioss they had declared that (hey 
would u-o tliO whole force of thu Govcnimeut to carry it. 
They were doing, as they considered, a W'ork of justice, anil 
tl‘fy know that to .lo it suci-i'iisrully w;is diHicult. l.mless 
they hail f-liown thr.'insclvcs thoroughly in carnc.st, tlio Bill 
coiiUf havo had no cliaiuso wliatever. Tlieir next duty was to 
decide whelhcr, alter the blrong dbapproval which the Bill ex- 
cited from hO many various (]iuirters, tlujy should withdraw it; 
and iicro there was much to be said on both sides, for there 
was something absurd in persevering w'ith a measure intended 
to conciliate Irish meinburs after every Iri.sli party had pro- 
nounced iig.dnst it. But then it i.i only fair to recollect 
that a Alinistry, when it has orice coupled its fate with 
the fate of a • particular measure, lias great difiiculty in 
severing the tie and deciding lo live on while the Bill dies. 
It thcneeforll) loses the power of persuading men that it is in 
earnest, aiul inspires a talal doubt wdicthor it is not clinging 
to pkico W'iihout power. Having decided to abide by tlic vote 
oi the lioubc, the Ministry had to detormlue whetlier it 
wouM ro-dgn ur dissolve, and on this point tho decision of 
tho Minibtry was incontestably right. A Prime Alinistcr has 
no busineas to dissolve on a question which he has made a 
vital one unless ho honestly thinks that the constituencies will 
reverse ilie decision of tho House. Now no one could jiro- 
tend 10 believe tiiat a new Iloij.so of Commons would bn 
elected more likely to pass an Irisli University Bill (icocpublo 
10 Air. Gladstone than the present iloiiso, and Mr. GLADsTONb 
had also to chink of tho interests of the largo body of Ins 
faiihuil supporters, lie could not have done tliem a greaur 
injury than lo havo scut them to their coiislituencios on sui.h 
an A>ci*usion, when they must have either asaociati^d themselves 
with tho inUukca and ill-lbrtuno of their loaders, ur ha\e 
most seriously weakened the party organization by separating 
UicniAe]v<;.s from their leudcrs, and aj^pcaling to the geneial 
pity and gratitude of Liberal flectors, aud asldng them to 
ovmlo<'k a single error which tho candulalo deplored as much 
as any i^me cLc. 

d'he Ministry having resigned, the question of tho luouient 
is whether Mr. Disrakli will consent to uiko office. Tiie 
Coiiborvativcs have a perfectly clciir Held Ix^fore them. There 
is no auaJogy whatever between the position which they would 
occupy now and that which they occupied in 1867 and 18O8. 
They were then a uiinority engaged in carrying through a 
great iiioasure in tho fiico of their opponents, and they liad to 
sutler the innumerable humiliutione wliich must attend such 
an aiiempt. Now they would bo in office merely engaged in 
carrying through tluj uocessiiry formal business prior to a 
dibsoltuion. If Mr. Hardy or any one else gave Mr. Bentixi k 
tho assurance which determined his wavering vote, that the 
Ouijservaiivcs would uot take olfico during the continuance of 
the ]}rescnt rarliaincut, there would bo no violation of such 
a pledge in taking office merely to wind up the atlliirs 
of the present Parliament aud to call a new one. 'The 
objectiou of independent Conservatives — and it is ur\ 
objection fully .shared by the^ Ckmservativc leaders in tiio 
Lords — is to any attempt to govern with a minority, and 
to sit with the lash of triumphant opponents always hanging 
oyer them. This objection does not at all apply under tlm 
presont circumstances. If the Sessiuu must still last soine 
tifiio longer, it will lust^ not for thu conveiiiimco of tho Con- 
sorvalivos, but for that of tho nation. The soonnr an 
olecciou con take place the better lor ovoi^bcdy ; but it is a 
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eatiro on Parliamentary institutions to argue that Mr, Dis* 
cannot, properly come in because ihe division giving 
him the option of accepting O0ice was taken €*i veck too kilo 
in March. Poasibly u new Parliuincnt could not be got 
togoUier before late in May, and poseildy, if this is tlio case, 
it would be better to iinisli off the whole Parliamentary work 
of the year, and postpone the election till July. Put this is a 

oousidcruiioii which ou^ht iu Luvo nothing ti> du with (.)i4> 

course taken by the Conservatives. Their po.sitlon would he 
simply tliat of men bolding oflico with the iiitcutiou of dis> 
solving at the eai4iest moment convenient to the country, 
and any rellcctions on them as on men holding otllce undvr 
tlio humiliating condition of heiiig in a luiuorily in the 
House of Commons would bo entirely unjust. ‘The one 
point tlioy have to consider is whether, wht'ii they do 
dissolve, they can hope to get a majority in llie ltou^e 
of Commons, or, at ;iny rate, not to have a majurity against, 
them. What are the prospects of the next eh ethm / li what 
they have to ll^k. Probably their own agents could not tell 
them very exactly, and wo know how entirely tins Cuiiserva- 
tivc agents miscalculaied at the time of the last vlvction, 
when tiicy inKpIred Mr. DisaAi-xi with a be lief that he wouKl 
have a large nnijoriiy at>cr the fli.^sulutlou. Put the general 
opinion of competent judges of all partio.s is not Jikely to bo 
very far wrong, and this opinion concurs in .*Mitiei{).iting that, 
the Conservatives would lose lew scats and gain many. 
noiv, if the Irish Cathc>lic LibiTuls are tledticUsl, (lie prehvnt 
Government has only a very sliglit maj(u*ily, and it i> a 
tolcnibly safe guess to say lhat at any rate this sliglit majority 
will at the next election be tran.sforrwl to tlieir opponents. 
If the Irish Catholic Liberals, many of whom, if they re- 
appear at WcBtmiu.stcr, will probably rciuru nut only as tbo 
nominees of the priests, but as the advocates of Home 
Kule, uro put down as supportura of Mr. Glahstone, 
then perhaps the Conservatives would bo in a minority 
in the next Parliament. But Mr. (tLai^stoxm would be 
very reluctant to come into office with a iiiiu irily apart from 
the Irish vote, and, if so, the Conservatives might hull oilico 
ill reliance, not on the forbearance, but on the le irs of their o[»- 
pononts. They would not have a very pio.iaaiit time of it 
with on oven balance of parties ; but then no party couhl, 
under (he circumstances, liave a very pleasant time of it ; and 
with prudence and care there is no apparent reason why they 
might not hold office for u respectable length of time, without 
any loss of credit and self-respect. There would, however, be 
much inevitable anxiety and uncertahity ioAolvcd in the 
ocooptanco of office under present circumstances, and it would 
not be a matter of surprise if Mr. Djsisaeli and his friends shouUl 
shrink from the risk, although even then it is b^ no incaiis 
certain that tho Ministerial crisis would beat an cud, and that 
it would be so easy to get Mr. Gladstone to resume office as 
some of tlioso who dread a dissolution expect. 


THE OHANCKLLOB’S DEFENCE OF Ills BILL. 

T he tone of tho debate la the House of Lords on the 
second reading of tho J udicaturo Bill will afford 
genuine gratification to sincere law reformers, in spite of the 
forebodings with which its conclu-sion must fill them. The 
satisfaction so warmly expressed at the reappearance in public 
of the late Lobd CuANCELLOUwill command uui>ersnl .sym^mthy. 
Not law reformcis only, hut ail who reverence high-minded 
inteUigeuce, must rejoice oucc mure to rccogni;se in Lord 
Hatheelki's speech tile pure and clear ring of a noble mind, 
as free from jealousy as it is replete witli power. There was 
much too Uiut was reassuring in tho whole debate, and espe- 
cially in tho reply of the Loud Cjiancellou. With that 
generous consideration towards fair opposition wiiich has been 
DOtan oruament only but a tower of strength to him throughout 
bis brUluint career, Lord Seluoune frankly and candidiy 
discUBsed tho objections which we had raised to tho frame of 
his Bill ; and though he has not succeeded in dissipating our 
alcrm at his measure, ho has restored tho coufidenco wliich 
WC| in common with the whole world alike of lawyers and 
laymen I reposed in liis conception of tho .great subject 
whidb ho has taken in hand. Jlis ideal of tho refurm needed, 
so &r as we can. see, diHers in no essential respect from 
ourSi and the same may be said of the views of every poor 
who took part in- the discussion. Every principle for which 
we oOntended was admitted as fully os we could desiro ; and 
the only answers silggosted to our remonstrance were thata com- 
plete re&rm would impossible, that the Bill (at any rate aitor 

modification in Committee) would be ffiuud,.to be as largo a 
stride as it was practicaUe to take, and that its deiecta were 


merely transitional, and would lead to no permanent evils. We 
cannot persuade ouraelvea that any modiilcations short of an 
entire recasting of tho Bill can really eradicate its faults. 
As it stands, Us defects seem to us essentially of a pormane* ' 
and not of a transitional character, and in our judgment tho 
to be aiiprdiended — the deterioration of Equity jurisprudeueo 
' -far more than outwcighfi tlie mcru gain in convenienoo und 

iniiioLry tif prucoduro wHo.h It in tlio obJ«ict «»f tho Itlll to 
liCCJiro. 

Ih ibrc ooiisiiloring in deUiil the Loud Chancellor’s cxplana- 
lioiis, wc* owe it to ouraiilvos to notdoo one- point on which our 
objiriions seem to have been niisupprehended. AVe said Uiat tho 
goiivral s-ohviiie of pivsvrviug uiulor new names the exi.'^ting 
(iivibionaof ihc Courts wouhl k(*c]> things in their old grooves, 
<111(1 make tlic ruforiii more iioiniiial tliaii real. We further said 
th.it tho one fxcoption grafted on this rule, hy which the juris- 
dictimi of llie Court of (Mianoery wa.s 1o bo narrowed and its 
supremacy abolisiied, n/gi avated tho mischief by destro} ing the 
machinery which has hillicrto preserved tlio purity of Eipifty 
jiirisjuudonce, witliout substituting the better machinery which 
a complete system of Courts all docttje utti usque juris would sup- 
ply. Tiio Loud CiiANoiaLou treated these iLsantHgonistic objec- 
tions, as if wchatl insi.sted, lirbt, that all special grooves should bo 
obliterated ; and, secondly, that the groove In which the Court 
oi Chancery is worked nhould nevertheless be permanently 
maintained. Wc desire nothiiigof thekind. Wuare onxiousabove 
all things (hat all siudi sectional divi.sions should bo abolished 
and each Court niadi^ perf'ct in itself; but until this work of 
construction Is cumpleted — ami the Bill does not even lay its 
foundation — wo do desire that Equity should bo preserved, 
oven rhough it be by ilio clumsy contrivance of the old Writ 
of Injunction Aviclded by tho okl Court of Chancery. Once 
construct Courts to which the doctrines of Equity may be safely 
ontrubted, and you may destroy the Court of Chancery with- 
out a word of remonstrance from us. But our complaint of this 
Bill is that it destroys and does not construct ; that it nboliRhea 
the old Bfifeguards — rutie no doubt, but still ellicitinl — with»)Ut 
substituting any other suifcguarda to protect the highest portion 
of our law froin gradual but certain detorioratioii. Granting, 
as wo do grmit, tliat our existing jurisprudence ought hontc- 
for(h to rest on newer and more symmetrical fuuiidatlona, 
wuuld it not bo folly to knock out the keystone of tho old 
arch before you have built the new one? Would it not bo 
madness to puli down thu scallbldiug before tho permanent 
wall is raised '/ The Court of Chanc‘“ry m tlio scalfolding on 
whiidi E<[uity jurisprudeueo has rested until now— tho Writ 
of Injunction is the keystone of the arch. Let tliuse go by 
ail Dicaiis when you have founded a new sfeniccurc, but in tho 
ineaiitinie preserve them, lest your so-called fusion and re- 
coustruciioii prove noiliiiig but coufuHica and demolition. 

But to return to Lord bi LitortKE’s reply to our warnings. 
AVhat wo understand him to say is in substanco this : — I 
“ do not c[ncslion the Houudtiess of your theories us theories ; 

my Bill is not so antagonistic to them as it seems ; I am 
** even willing, as far as practicable, to mould its provisions 

mure into harmony with the, principles on which you imsist; 

** but 1 have found it impossible to do all tliat 1 could wish, 

and I think it dangerous to push on too rapidly lo the goal 

without passing through tlio iiitormediuto stage of transition 

enforced by the necessities und cireumstancea of the cose.” 
No one who is not a mad ontbusiust will deny the cogency 
of iiiis kind of rca.soning in nny case to wliicn it is fairly 
upplicablo. lu politics wc must oftcu content ourselves with 
H £»horl stop in the right direction, however clearly we may^ 
sec that a great stride would bo iucom|iarably better. But ' 
when HUcli a plea is urged, it is of vital unrswlance to be sure 
that the p^opo^ed step is uumi.stakabiy in the right direction, 
that the admilied defects are really irauaitionai and not per- 
manent, and that tlio iiTiposaibility of a more vigorous effort 
is clearly proved. On all these points Lord SeLOOBNE’s speech, 
though full of masterly ingeuuity, (itiled altogeiher to justify 
his Bill. 

In the lirst place, lot us ask wliat are tlio necessities and 
** ji.x:umbtaxice3 ” wkich call fgr Uie mutilation of any ideal 
scheme of rtdorin ? They all resolve themselves, directly or 
indirectly, into tho single fa.:t that the Common' liBW Bench 
enjoys an enormous numerical preponderance over die Equir f 
Bench, with perhaps a correBponiiing prepondemnee of 
und xx)liiicai iniluencc. There is no other diffioUlvy |||Ltho 
case. Strangely enough, this disparity does hot exist bSmo 
busiiics.'i of greater extent and iiiiportiiace finds its way to the 
older tribunals, but because — tlianka toaiiciont habits and 
modern parsimony— suitors in Chancery are allowed but one 
judge to do the work wliidi Jn the Coiiimon Law Courts is allot- 
ted to three or lour. Much evil has rssultod from. this deficiency 
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of judicial strength. It has reiidcrcul the free resort to vti?d 
voce evidence impoMiible, it has sapped the system of judiemi 
^'^ministration in Chambers, and it has mukipliod appeals by, 
^living the decisions of Courts of first instance of the weight 
diat would attach to the judgmonta of full-mamied tribUfinlSt 
And Tiow that reconstruction is the aim of every Chancellor, 

tJiiB name nuniarical weakness of thC ^IjUitiy DCUCii IS lll6 

one aorloiia obstacle to any real fusion, which can only bo 
effected by bringing togctlier Iniquity Judges and (Common 1 
Law Judges on equal terms in every division of tho con- • 
temphitod Court. No one can Kty that a difficulty such as • 
this i.s ouc that it surpsisses the power of a Government to 
deal with. But, instead of grappling with it, LoihI SKLiMiuNfk’s j 
.Bill proposes to cstablisli thopredoininancoof E(iuity principles ! 
by perpetuating and aggravating tho predominance of the i 
Common Law Bench. Lord IIatiif.rlt: y indeed suggested that • 
the dUliculty might ho gradually mitigated by appointing \ 
Equity Judges to seats in the Common Law division, ami j 
Common Law Judges to sears in the Equity division, and | 
congratulated himself that ho had »c) far acted <m this princiiplo ; 
as to select a distinguished Common lawyer for tho Appf»llato 
Bench of tho Court of Chancery. TIumo are two objec- 
tions to this proposal — one, that Equity traditions would 
have perished long before the pvocobs was cornphitc ; the | 
other that no Government would Juivc llio courage to carry ! 
it into effect. Lord himself, though ho wisely \ 

(even at iho cost of aggravating the existing di.spro|jor- 
tion of judges) selected Tiord Justice Mkllish as the 
colleague of Lord Justice James, never once during his 
tenure of ofHce ventured to place an I’^quity lawyer oxi the 
Common Law Bench. Such an anonmlj'' lias nut been hoard 
of since Mr. KolF£ became a Baron of the Exchequer, Avhen 
moat of ua were unborn ; and Lord Kfluoiu^f, we ol>iierve, has 
been too prudent to give either by \vord or deed the sliglitCHt 
oncouragcriient to this chiiacvi cal i<lca. The same iie,(u>ssilics 
and circumstances'’ which have forbid leu die iutroduction of 
.1 perfect Hill would equally forbid the process by wdiich Fjord 
ll.vi'HKUL.EY’ hopes that its shortcomings may hcreuitur be made 
good. . . 

Tho arrangement proposed by tho Bill, that the High 
Court shall be composed <*f sscvcxitccii Common Law and lour 
ICqiuty Judges, must therefore be regardtid iiH perinaiK'nt at 
least for one or two generations. Surely wo aro right in 
saying ihat this is not a defect for which Lord 8i::Li(OK.Ni':'s 
plcu of transitional diflicultics can jiosidlily bo accojitcd. 
Under such conditions it is as idle to ]io])0 to infuse 
Equity principles into all our tribunah ns it would be 
to entrust Liberal measurca to a Coalition Cabim^t in which 
Tories shotild preponderate in tho ptep<jrtfori of four to one. 
Wliila the inatcriHls to work with are so adjusted, no innnipu- 
lation> however ingenious, can po»sibIy siqqdy the requisite 
power of the requisite kind for tho determination of all 
tbt cases tliat will come before tlic Courts, rutting aside 
writs i.s9ned merely us means of compelling payment by 
debtors in arrC^ir, the number of actions in which any 
questions of Law aro involved wull, wo believij, be found to bo 
less Uian tho number of suits and ’ nmtt^rs in Equity ; but, 
whether tliis bo so or not, tho aggregate amount of property 
dealt witlii and the magnitude urnl intricacy of the rights in- 
volved, in tho Equity suits of any given period, must largely 
surpass what would-be met with during tho like period in all 
our CJourts of Common Jjaw. If llio Iligli Court were con- 
stituted as propOBed, more than half of its genuine judicial 
business must be expected to turn upon cquimble doctrines. If 
this is even a remote approximation to the truth, how is tho 
work to be done under the Caanclllor’s Bill, except by the 
moans which wc havo“not untruly, wo think — described ua 
a trauBfer of the adiniuistratibn of Equity irom Uioso who 
have studied it to those who have not? Tliis is the fatal blot 
on ^ the mcaflure which no amendments in Committee c;in 
oblitorato. It is in vain toargue,a8LoiHfSRl.B0RVE did, that his 
Bill liiitlrorisoa the ooeasional removal of j udges and tho transibr 
oj; catiBeii from one division to another. For yearsi powers 
have existod; under which Common Law Judges may bo lent 
w one- (^1^ to luioiihev, and eVon supplied as assessors to the 
Owt OT ClMnoery} but the instances in which tliese 
J ^ counted on the fingers of 

one ‘ And: 'ima fOr a very good reason, which will not 
is?® the new Wyim. Judges and Vico- 

Chancclldts i^haid-worK^ .nioa,eUid their ordiudiy duties 
mioo oxBctif%to allow of the diatorbance which frequent 
migrations for special eemoe weuid' necessarily occasion. 

another terorf^li more. co^^t would: bo adied by the 
BiD, Every time that a Yice-Obanc^lor^ was seat to a 
Common X^w division, his judiciai poWqr would be reduced 


in the ratio of throe or foiir*to one, as he wotiM thw becottns 
a fraction x>nly of a Court, instep of a complete tribunal*. 
Moreover Equity^ Judges would be caB^ Ibr almost dailyv 
while their Acanty numbers would barely suffice for thoit oife* 
department.’ Nor would the difficulty bo tntioh. mitigated* hjr 
any frequent transfcr of crusm, for the ft-ll provldeta no 
ftlilt) UlACllillGry t6f th6 purpom; aniJ, Sf it iIkI, tlie result 
would V»e nlmoBt tho same as that wliich is now effected 
by injunctions in Equity. In nine cases mit of ten where actions 
aro restrained tho order is made before anything lias been done 
beyond serving n writ, and occasionally Filing a doclamtion; la* 
all tbesc in.sij»nccs the process is substantialiy ono of Inn^sfer 
only, and*tlio solo change which the Bill would introduce, if 
a really effective system of transfer formed part of its pro- 
visions, would be to leave tho propriety of the transfer to* be 
determined, not by the Court to which the cause is supposed 
to be appropriate, but by that >vhich is asked to part with it 
on the ground of its own uniitnoso. Surely this \vould not 
be an improvement. There would bo the old bandying, as it 
is called, from ono tribunal to another, and a less mature dis- 
cretion applicil to tho procc.ss. 

Wo have considered the arguments of Lord S^luorKR 
with tho 'strongest de.sjre to be convinced ; but we can 
see nothing in them w‘bich even paUiates the vice of the 
Bill, nothing which promises to save Equity jurisprudence 
from defctruction, nothing to- encourage the hope that 
the mischief once established will be mitigated as time goo8on> 
nor even anything to juatify the cXrMggeratcd timidity which 
]ia.s induced our ablest law i>.»former to sacrifice his own i4eal 
to iinagiiiarj neccs.Mtics, and to circumstances which he hod 
ample strength to control. 


TEE IBT?1I ITXIVEHSITY BILL AND THE IRISH 
VOTE. 

rT^III'l noble indignation of tho Catholic people of Ireland, 
JL tikiug effect through the votes of their rcprcBcntativoa^ 
has extiuguipbed the iri.di University Bill. This is the 
version of tho division of Wednesday morning which for some 
time to come will be current on tho other side of St. Geerge^a 
Chaniiol. It may be doubted, however, whether this noble in- 
dignation will lx:ar the ordeal of clqse inspection. Ac the Bill 
W 2 i» first presented to Parliament it was an honest attempt to 
remove tho disiibilities of tho Irish Roman Catholic laity in the 
matter of University Education. Their case at preuMMit ia 
this : — If they wish their sons to enjoy tho advanUigos of Uni- 
versity training, tli(»y must send them to Trinity College, the 
tradiriou.s aud Kucc.essca of >vhjch are entirely Protestant. If 
they wish their s(ms to oblain a University degree, they 
must send them cither to 'frinity College or to tho Queeu’a 
Colleges, of which last tho traditions and successes, so 
fiu: as there uro any, are entirely secular. Had the 
Bill passed, even wiili all the moditicationa to which 
tho Govoriimcnt had consented under the prcBfture of their 
English supporters, this grievance would have been entirely- 
got rid of. Irish Roman Catholics might have obtained 
Univ^srsity training for their sons ^by sending thorn to a College 
in which tho inslruction and discipline would have been unmr 
the exclusive control of teachers of their own faith. They 
might h«ave obtained a University degree for them on even 
easier tm'ins, for the unattached student was placed under no 
rcstrictionH us to his pbco of residence. By either of these 
channels Irish Catholic youths might have gained their full 
share of the honours and endowments of tho University. In 
neither of them would tlieir religious belief have been exposed 
to any danger, unless the mere neighborhood of Protestant 
students in an examination, or Uio obligation to unswror ques* 
tious set perhaps by a Protestant examiner, can be considered to 
involve theological contamination. The griuvance and the ro* 
medy were coextcDsivc. The Roman Catliolics complain that 
the I*roteatants of Ireland enjoy n monopoly of University’ 
education, and refuse to admit them to a share of it except 
U|xui terms which their consciences will not allow them to 
accept. The Bill took the matter out of the hands of the 
Protestants, and gave the Catholics access to degrees, lionours, 
and emoluments, on the sole condition of jMi^siag tho pre- 
scribed examinations. By so doing it did in citecr give them 
accosR to College life. Students living and working together 
have many advantages over students living apart, an<l this 
fi^t would have been enough to fill the Cathohe College in 
I^ublin, 

This, wo repeat; is the grievance which Irisli Roman Ca- 
tholiOB hdve constantly coinpiuined of, and it is tiiis griev.inco 
that the Bill proposed to redress, ^e Govonunent > were 
in no way obliged to bring the subject forward. They 
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miglit have secured the support of a majority of their own ad- which will moot tho oaao is tlio form that would have been 
hercnUi and tho neutrality at all events of tho ConservativcSi created by the defeated UilL Supposing that the Radicals had 
if tliey had accepted Mr. FxwcKrr's Bill. It was not a consented to the affiliation of the Catholic ColUtgo, and that dio 
matturthat proa&cd for settlement in the sense in which the Irish m#im]>erR hAdconsont«d tgthg01uiMiUU0rtbC*'gagffillftf , 
CliUloh iSdUlUlishincnt And the Khtions of landlord and tenant clauses, there would still have remained the difficulty about mo 
in Ireland pressed for seitlomerit. It was not a matter oven Council. In theory lliis need have been no difficulty at all. ' 
i:i[X)n which tho Cabinet as a whole had any strong convic- An acadetnical Council ought to bo oicctcd by an aoudemical 
lions. The origin of tho Irish Univeraity Bill must be trac^eil constltueucy, and wlien once the now University had got into 
to Mr. Uladstonk's own recognition that the Irish Catholics working order, either Um Simato, or such nicnibers of it as 
were not fairly treated as regarda University educjitlou, and to wore oTigagcd in actual University work, would have been a 
his detonnlnation not to let the subject rest. Considering very proper body for the pur|>oso. But in this case there 
that all this perfectly well known to every one, that tho wa;j no academical constituency ready to hand. Craduatos of 
introduction of an Irish University Bill conceived in tliia Trinity ( •ollegc and of the Queen's Colleges would have been 
spirit had all along been rcgardwl by the extreme section of forthcoming in sulHciimt abundance; but where would have 
English Liberals as the point at which they might be forced bt'cn the gradmites of the Catholic College / It would liave 
to withdraw their confidence from the Governmeut, and that been altoguthcr impo&siblo to commit tho control of tho new 
the Bill when introduced had proved exceedingly disUistcful in.stitutiun during the first and most critical years of its 
to them, it might naturally have been expected that tlir 3 Irish exisuoico to a body in which the persons whoso introduction 
Catholic mombers and the Irish Catholic laity would give it a hiUi tho University was tho main object of tho Bill had no 
hearty support. Terhaps if it had boon brought forward in rcprcsontiitivc.s. If all parlies had been sincerely anxious to 
llio first Session of a Parliament iiustead of in the hist, this settle tho question on fair tenns, this obstacle might have 
expcckitioii might have had some chanco of being fuifdled. been got over. The ( hivornrneiit might then have said, Wo 
An Irish member's deference to his leaders is usually greatest wish to do as far as pos-siblc what would liave been done 
when tho prospect of having to meet his con.stituont.s la most by mere lapse oi‘ time if a Catholic College had been 
remote. Uuring the iutcrval wliich sejiaratc.s him from the aililiaud to the Univi'isity of Dublin thirty years ago; 
next election, it 13 always poss^ible that soinothiiig ijiuylinppoii in that f.'ise IIu.tu wouhl now liavo been a body of Catliollc 
to make him indilierent to cli.ssolLition. Unlike tliu steward graduates otpiul in all resjjocts to tho existing body of Protestant 
in the parable, he ia less and le.ss carciiil alxjut making friends graduates; our objitct will be to placii upon Uic Council the 
with the mammon of unriglitcousncss in proportion as sort of members whom these Ctitholic graduates, in combina- 
tho time for giving an account of liis stcwurd-sliip tiou with the Protestant graduates, would have been likely to 
draws nearer. »Still the Irish Catholic uicuibers would phioo on it of their own free choice. This would have been 
not have voted against tlio Government if to do so the only coarse the Go verimient could have taken consistently 
had not been ngrcoablo to their conatituents. A better with faiTucy^s to the Catholic element in ilio Univci’sity. But 
proof of tlic need of education in Ireland could not bo it is far from ccriaiti that the existing House of Oommona 
desired than tho action of the lri.sli (Catholic laity upon this would have assciiled to their taking it. In a critical division 
question. They had the game in their own hands. The Bill in tk)muiiMcc iho Conservatives would have voted against 
gave them all that they ha vo for years complained of being them, and tlie adhesion of tho Jri.sb Catholics might have 
denied — a Catholic College, and a Univcr.dty to the boon juorc tlian balanced by a accession of English Kiidicals. 
endowments of which ('.‘ithoUcs would have full accfis.'^, and Jf pohtical coiisistciicy is only avlmirablo when it ia certain to 
in the govciument of which they would haio their full share, win immediate reward, the vote of tlio Irish members ia ox- 
Thfi Bishops would never have moved against such a Bill as cii.H:ible. iMitjuld tliey be difipoaed to quarrel with tliia esti- 
tliia if tho laity had had sufficient indopeiulence and ooimiu.n male of thoir conduct, tlu*y will do well to remember tliat 
senso to declare themselves Kitisficd witli it. Tho Bishops where c.scu«>»^s are concerned beggars cannot be choosorsb 
liavo no reason to c:iro for the <litiEusioii of University educa- 
tion. They already posses-s tho uniximum of infiucnco over - — ^ ” — -■-r r.js 

their ilocks, uml any increase of learning in Ireland can at 

most only leave iliat iiiiluencc what it is. But Irish (Catholic iSJ’ATy. 

parent, have a wlid mtercst iu Univer.-ily cUucation being rfUIK suspoiuleJ diplninatic notion of Uw Ruropcan Govem- 
placod witluu tlio roach ol their son. upon conditions wiudi X incnts. luring the crisis of tlio Kriarasli Kcvolution is fuUy 
ahall not bo boatilo to their faith. rU'sy have let this justjjiml. ,, Kenublic is lioreailor definitively organise^ 
interest go for nothing bcc.mso the Bisliops thought the '^vith a raasiuuible j)rospect of continuanco, it will probably bo 
occasion a good one for reviving a demand which they, as by all iJ\c Powers, and certainly by England. It 

w'oUos lhe rest of the world, knew could never be granted, ^oported indeed that some of the Continental Governments 
If the Bishops had h*id anything to lose by this iiianmuvrc, profess n disinclination to permit tlic establishment of a 
they would probably have thought twice before resorting to p\,deral Republic, proluably l)ec;iii8e it would be associated 
It ; but as it was only their Jlocks who could Jo^ by it, they reminiscences of tlic Paris Commune ; but tho policy of 

were able to go into battle with a hght-heartod imhfierence and clear. Every nation Las Uie exclusive 

to ^nsoquencca. When their Ilocks find out that tho passing riglit to determine its own form of government, and to deal 
of Mr. hAWCKi'TS Bdl 18 the sole result ol a ten years through its cliascn agents with foreign States. It is nothing 

lion, they will be m a position to apjircciate the scil-sacnticing English Government or people whether Spain may 

devotion of their spiritmil guides. . prefer a Monarchy, a dejipoiisin, a theocracy, or a centralized 

If tho Irish member.^ cared to defend a vote wdiich they or Federal Republic. The only reason for delaying recognition 
doubtless regard us tho mo.st natural thing iu iho world, they is that nothing has hitherto been fixed, and that a communi- 
might say that, even if they liad voted siraight, the Bill would cation addressed to a supposed Government might possibly be 
probably have been hhipwrccked in Committee. Certainly received by a hostile successor. The condition of tho country 
no concessions which Uie (Tovcrnincnt could have made with is lanieutablo, almost liopeless, and strictly conformable with 
honour would have altogetlier removed the objections of the unticIjAntions which wore formed by all sound politicianB 
English Itadicals* Mr. Vkknon HAUcoujrr was thought to when the Kopublic. was proclaimed. An accidental inversion 
have spoken ptoiablcs when he described it as a Bill to of the oidci iu wiihdi the telegraphic reports ought to have 
afiirm, consolidate, and extend tho system of mixed and been received produced some confusion in tho narrativo 
united education in Ireland. In the proper sense of tiio words of recent events ; but it ^vas not impossible to disentangle the 
Uiis description is perfectly true. It was a Bill to make it accounts of what has occurred, and the gaps which divide 
possible for Catholics to avail themselves of the system of diiTereut portions of the story have boon since filled up in 
mixed and united education iu Ireland, and, considering that <.ccordance witli previous conjectures. A week ago (he majo- 
Roman Catholics form three- iourths of the population, a Bill nty of the Assembly which ia nominally recognized by 
which did this would have been pre-eminently a Bill to con- tho E.xccutive Governmcni as sovereign determined to 
solidate and extend that system. But to mind of an assert its. right to share in the determination of ib^ 
Englidi Radical mixed education ordinarily stands fur some- national policy. The Progressists unanimously resolved \k!. 
thing of which Catlmlics are cerbiju not to avail themselves, reject the Bill for the dissolution of tho present Logialaturdi 
Ills idea of a mixed University is not a University iu which and for tho convocation of a Constituent Cortes. Nothing in 
various religions maintain separate Colleges fur their own tho way of argument or of novel occurrence has interfered 
atudentei but a Univemty hi which all tho Colleges are open with their persistence in their resolution; yet Sefior CAStBLAii 
to students of all religions In a country where religious is enabled to communicate to the Spanish Ministers in foreign 
belief is strong and definite this latter form of Univcr.uty countries,wich his usual ornaments ofrhetoric, that the Oortei 
most always fail to mpswo: to its purpose. Ti e only form Jmvc, after a patriotic speech by Sefior Rivzno, passed the Bill 
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ibr the diNelotioiij ead for the conaeqnent deotion. The 
immbeia of the diviuon prove that the ntajorUy of the Ab* 
eembly, initeadof eononrring with the proposal of the (lovora- 
aiMteined ftom VOllOg; nor ia their reason for withr 
drawing in any degree douUlul. Aa on tlie day wlion the 
Progressist members of the Cabinet were iorced to resign, a 
mob of the patriots whom the Executive Government has 
supplied with arms surrounded the palace of the Cortes; 
and a truculent demagogue of the extreme Republican 
faction warned the majority, after the fashion of the 
Jacobin members of the French Convention, that, if they 
opposed the will of the people, the consequences would bo 
terrible. 

Another discussion which arose during the same sitting 
furnished a highly characteristic illustration of Uio spirit 
of the dominant party. Since the establishment of Sehor 
Castel All’s peaceable and orderly Republic, the shop-keepers 
and die other ros|icctablo inhabitants of Miulrid have 
* organized themselves in armed bodies for the defence of their 
lives and property against tlio bloodUiirsty rubble. It must 
be admitted that tho spontaneous furmatioii of armed bodies 
is inconsistent with regular government ; but tho condition of 
bpaiti and Madrid is exceptional and revolutionary, and diore 
is no doubt that tho measures adopted by tho trudesmen are 
exclusively defensive. Tlio agitators in tho Cortes iicrccly 
denounced tho efforts of tho lamb to obtain protection against 
die wolf; and tho Ministers s&ircciy ventured to allirm that 
associations for the safety of person and property weto con- 
sistent with law. The Republicans taunted tholr oppo- 
nents with derisive invitations to descend into tho streets, 
where they might have probably bccoino tho victims of 
n massacro. It may be worth dio while of extreme 
Liberals in countries not yet so far advanced ns 
to observe that tho helpless victims of menaco and of 
possible violence arc even now called Radicals. Two. 
or three years ago the Progressists or Radicals were busily 
engaged in demolishing all the safeguards which exptTience 
and tbresight had provided against tho unqualified domi- 
nation of liberty, equality, and fraternity. The Constitution 
of which the unhappy iiadicals were authors was at tho 
time hold up to tho admiration of the professors of their faith 
in England. On the high authority of the ringleader of the 
Jlydo Park riot, tho enthusiasts who tliought tliat tho Rights 
of Man included the right of any man to his life and 
property arc now rudely deceived by their more thorough- 
going rivals. The process by which Girondists Invariably 
succumb to Jacobins will bo repeated as oilen as ambitious 
charlatans attempt to govern, after destroying all the means 
of government. Perhaps tho ignominious charge of Girond- 
ism may bo found still more applicable to tho promoters of the 
lost revolution, who already find themselves compelled, 
against tiieir will, to obey the mob of Madrid and the 
mutinous provincial deputations. Tlicre is no reason to 
suspect PiouEHAS or Castelar of willing complicity with tho 
crimes which they find themselves perhaps unable to prevent. 

It is stated Uiat twenty-two provinces announced tlicir 
intention of withdrawing their obedience from tho Central 
Government if the Cortes bad refused to vote for the convo- 
cation of a Constituent Assembly. Nearly all the rebellious 
provinces must have returned, by popular suffzagc, members 
to tho Cortes which tliey now set at defiance. It would be 
absurd to suspect that a Cortes which may be called consti- 
tuent will be letter able to command the allegiance of political 
malcontents. Since 1789 tho Continental Uieory of revolu- 
tionary freedom has always implied unbound^ license of 
disavowing the authority of any OoTemment or Assembly 
which may interfere with the schemeB of a faction. The 
future Cortes will bo summoued, not to express the deliberate 
will of the community, but to furnish the Republicans with 
a kind of l^gal sanction. It is well known that in Spain as 
in Franco the actual Government can always control tlie 
deiAions; and Fiqusras will have a Republican majority as 
Sagasta and Zorkilla have in turns within a single year 
respectivoly assembled a Conservative and a Radical Parlia- 
ment. The present Ministers have provided themselves with 
a further SMurity sgamst any possible reaction. Though they 
proiesB to hold power under tho Constitution of 1869, they 
^Iittvo at their own disoretion, and without the consent of the 
iW^rtes, summarily abrogatedvthe constitutional limitation of the 
%e<H emtors. Acoordingto the law, avoter must hove attained 
twenW-flve years ; but Ministers have coolly extended the 
tianchise to every Sptoiaid over twenty. It is possible that 
there may bo a difference of opinion aa to the proper date of 
political majority ; but, if there were such ^ ofihnce as 
ireaeon in revolutionary times, the Sjteish Ministers would 


incur some danger of impoaohment Arbitrary postjmoioent 
of constitutional law to the conveuionoe of a democratio ikotion 

^iU be unircnolly approved by the Itepublioans, and perhaps 
but ffiintly censured by tlieir opponents. After all, it matters 
little how a Cortes may bo chosen which will be absolutely 
powerless when it has assembled. It is doubtful whether some 
of the most important Spanish provinces will allow members 
to ^ elected to a central Assembly. The provincial Depu- 
tation of Barcelona lias assumed to itself supreme civil and 
military |>ower; and, according to one report, Andalusia is 
about to Mt up for itself on a system of perfectly free trade 
with foreign countries. In tho ITidtcd States, where alone 
republican government is practically understood, it has been 
found necessary to give the central power exclusive control 
over duties on imports. There have been few odder proofs 
of the power of words than tho predilection of the American 
people for any system, however iinliko their own, which may 
call itself a Republic. No educated American can doubt that 
the Constitution of England is much nearer in practice than 
tho newfaogled Spanish Republic to that of die United States; 
yet tho Presjdext in a State paper thinks it becoming to in- 
dulge in irrelevant rodomontade about the approachioff 
universality of the Republic; and his Government hastened 
to recognize tho new Republic in Spain, as if Castelak and 
Ilia colleagues had reasserted a divine right which had been 
forgotten. 

There is at present from one end of Spain to the other not 
a nucleus of order or of good government. It could scarcely 
have been supposed beforehand that the despised Monarchy 
was so absolutely indispensable to national and social exist- 
ence. The sagacity and patriotism of Prim in maintaining 
royalty even wbilo ho was unable to find a King are forcibly 
iiluAtruted by the anarchy which follows tho decapitation of 
the Goveniment. Unfortunately Pitiu hod himself iniiictod 
a fatal blow on tlie principle of monarchy when he 
aided in dethroning a Queen on tho ground of her 

personal demerits. Kings and Queens may perhaps 
havo no inalienablo right to their tlirones ; but the 

nations which they represent have a right to the con- 
tinuance of their hereditary institutions. King Amadeo 
was, through tlie eilects of tho previous Revolution, and also 
in his capacity of a foreigner, more unstably placed than 
Queen Isabella ; but he alto seems to havo exercised a bene- 
ficial infiucnce on tho popular imagimitiou aa a recognized 
symbol of law, of order, and of national unity. In ancient 
Greece, in mediaeval Italy, and in the United States, Repub- 
lican institutions have occupied the place as objects of national 
loyalty which elsewhere belonged to the reigning sovere^n ; 
but in bpain, as in all places which have followed the pre- 
cedents of tlie French Revolution, a Republic is understood 
to mean cither the negation of government, or the prostitution 
of legal authority to tl\o interests and passions of riotous 
mobs. It may bo conjectured that honest and moderate 
Republicans would by this time give much for au opportunity 
of undoing their own hasty work, aud restoring tho institu- 
tions which they formerly denounced. It is doubttul whether 
the extreme revolutionists will suspend the execution of 
their schemes during the melancholy Uarce of the general 
election. 


THE SOUTH WALES STRIKF^ 

E ven if it were true that the South Wales strike is 
practically at an end, accurate local knowledge would 
be required to render perfectly intelligible the nature ol 
the partial arrangement which has been effected. It has 
long been evident that tlie amount of wages formed a 
secondary consideration with the masters. During tho con- 
tinuance of the strike, and partly iu consequence ' of its 
existence, the price of iron has risen still further ; and in all 
tho abortive negotiations of the last few weeks it has been 
assumed tliot the autumn rate of wages would without 
difficulty bo restored at the b^inning of April. The great 
object of the masters was to settle the dispute directly with 
their men, so tliat-the interference of the Union and iu agents 
might be formally repudiated. Mr. Hallioay and his 
colioaguea liave repeatedly assorted tliat tlio colliers struck of 
(iieir own accord, and that the Union has only interfered in 
support of a contention which it r^gardetl as just ; but it is 
'impossible to doubt that the colliers ascertained bef<Moband 
that Uioy would be ^backed by the Union ; and during the 
struggle the agents from a distaaea have repeatedly ptovented 
the men from coming to on agreement witli their employers. 
As the great majority of the whole working population had 
no connexior. with the Union, it if not surprising that the 
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ironworkers at ono place after another sboiild have filially 
determined to resume work on terms which involved on their 
part only a slight or nominal concQBsion. The reduced rate 
of wages M to be accepted for the remainder of tlio presont 
moutli, wiicn the ton per cent, abatement will be diaconiitiucd. 
Tlio musters luive on several occasions intimated their intention 
of behaving libeniily to the men, and their assurances seem to 
command general confidence. At most of the works which were 
supposed to have been closed for want of fuel large stocks of 
C0211 2ippe.ar to have been ;iccuaiulatcd ; and consequently they 
are able to resnuio buSnoss afbtr a comp<irativcly short dehiy. 
Unfortunately it appears that the colliers, who were the most 
formidable class of malcontents, still refuse as a body to return 
to ihcir work without the consent of the Union agents*; ami, 
unless their place esu he supplied, they will, as soon as the 
stocks of coal arc cxliausted, once more bo able to interrupt 
the whole Industry of the district. The Union will nut fail 
to make great exertions to continue the contest until tlie 
demands winch were originally preferred have been conceded. 
It is not impossible that at the end of March tiio strike may 
terminate without the conclusion of any fornuil treaty. Tlio 
masters from the llrat a term of tlirec moxithd for the 

payment of reduced wages ; and they may accordingly return 
to the old rate at the expiration of the period without incon- 
sistency. The colliers on their part can, if they think tit, pix)- 
i’ess to have aucccccli-d in their object wiicn tiioy rctuino woik 
at the old r.ito of wages. The main object of the Union 
leaders will ho to satibiy the men that they havo obtained a 
victory, as Mr. I'lsu btill protests that lie secured a dccibiuu 
on the Indirect Claims. 

There is little use in arguing, like Mr. Koehuck, that com- 
binations of labour against capitalists are morally wrong. 
The South Wales CulJiers and the Miners’ Association will 
aecnre all the justification wliichthey are likely to desire*, if, 
even at the codtuf asacrilice on their own part, they ultimately 
force the nifusters to accede to their terms. The powers of 
either party are practically the rac isure of tlioir rcspeciive 
rights, and to the present time the struggle, though it lias 
lasted for many weeks, has not coiidiisively p’^uv d wbicli of 
the contending iHjdics is the stronger. The CL iiurs arc, as 
compared with thu whole imlustrial population of the district, 
few in imoibcr, .and the great majority of them havo a claim 
as members on the funds of the Union. The enormous 
wages which are at present received by the whole body ol' 
colliers and miners provide the mt'aus of maiulaining the 
strike, perhnjjs for an indeiinito time ; and a large proportion 
of the men who refurjcd to work in their ow*n district an* now 
caruing money elsewhere, and are contributing to the sup^iort 
of their comrades. In <*1 sermon or in an ethical disquisition 
a proof tlntt the strike was morally culpablo miglit bo appro- 
priate and ]>erhaps couviucing, but it la a waste uf time 
to question thu right of men to do what they will with 
that which is so peculiarly their own ns iheir time and 
their labour. The misuse of any other kind of property may 
be checked by law, and in noino extreme cases it is liable 
to be punished by confiscation ; but compulsoj*y labour, 
which is the only form in which the property of working-men 
could in any case be forcibly appropriated, is ovidently out of 
the question. Nor is it more prufitablo to complain that in 
the uatural course of events asriociatod bodies of -uneducated 
men arc governed by leaders who may- be plausibly denounced 
as agitators or demagogues. Abuse of Mr. TJallidav is as 
inoftectire as abuse of (Cardinal Oulleiy and the Irish Bishops, 
who arc also in the habit of organizing resistance to established 
authorities. As long as the obe<iiencQ to a hienirchy or a 
Trade Union is voluntarily rendered, legal intcrfercrjce is in- 
efiective, and indignant censure is wasted. A.s Mr. Low£ 
says, tempests and earthquakes must be endured, for the pro- 
vorbiak reason that they cannot be cured. No good resulL 
followed from either die Icgiidation or tbo clamour which were 
provoked twenty years ago by the Papal aggression. The 
aggression ef the Miners* Association and its delegates on the 
happy valleys of South Woles is an analogous and much more 
formidatde diapeiiHauon. It is an imfortunato circumstance 
that the managers of the strike have so far a se|>arato interest 
firom their clients that they may bo tempted to prolong the 
quarrel rather for the purpose of asseTting the supremacy of 
the Union than in the hope of bettering the condition of the 
men. 

The intelligent newspaper Correspondents who record the 
daily history cf the strike^ as of all other contemporary 
transactioni^ have thrawn no light on the possibility of supply- 
ing the places of the- makontent cdUierB. Some ol* the 
colliers have returned to work; but the Unionists who 
form the great ma'C'rity still hold ouh It may be taken 


for granted that th<m who are acouatomod to mining oneia- 
Uoi^ of any other kind could on occasion apply their skill to 
the extraction of coal, and it was reported some time since 
that tlie closing of the Aberaychan iron-field would disengage 
some thousands of miners, who would bo enabled to obtain 
higher wages in the pits. As nothing has lately been said of 
the reopening ot* the coal-mines, while Uic ironworks ore 
gnidually Te.suniing operations with the aid of fuel which Imd 
been previously accumulated, there seems reason to fear that 
the colliers on strike have found means of deterring compoti- 
t<w.s from occupying thoir vucuiit places. The influx of a 
new body uf colliers into the pits would at ouco terminate 
the strike by rendering its successful prosecution hopeless; 
and if the tlieorics of political economy wiire to work with 
ideal smoothiic.sB, labour ivould be immediately attracted to a 
highly profitable employ ment. The infliieuce which trade or- 
ganizations cxcrci.^e, sometimes by intimidation, and somotimfs 
hy reliance on a rude st^nse of honour, practically obstructs the 
ilow of labour from ono occupation to aimtlicr. It is impossible 
to suppose that Mr. IIalliuav and the Council which he 
re})resents would bo blind enough to maiiilain tlie strike if it 
were kur>wii tlint tho masters wore able to provide themselves 
from now quarters with the labour which thoy require. If 
ncvortlieleas oven an inadequate uuinber of working colliers 
can bo enlisted, the masters will aasur(3dly not concede any 
]>ortion of tho drunancls of tho luuu. Although they have been 
deserted by one of their number, tho great ironmasters havo 
hitherto displayed unbending rosoluiion; and thoy would 
perhaps be content to keep their works closed for another 
year, in preference to admitting Mr. IIalliday and his fellows 
to a share iu the regulation of industry which has hitherto 
been controlled by themselvos. The partial reopening of the 
ironworks will at present prices enable them to i*ecovcr a 
portion of tho luas which they have sustained; and when 
Uieir x>rescnt stock of coal is exhausted, they will probably be 
prepared again to let ilieir capital lie idle for a considerable 
time. Jt is linrdly to bo expected that they should tamely 
abanduii llicir buisiucss as tho alteruativo of humiliation and 
defeat. 

Tho anomalous or novel demand that wages should bear a 
detiuito ptojiortion to profile is founded on tho assumption that 
tiio vvorkiiien posso>.s a natural or arlificial monopoly. In a per- 
fectly opuii liiurkot wages uro regulated not by the greater or 
Jess proiits of trade, but by the pro[)ort.iou betweeni tlie demand 
for labour and the auj^ply. In prosperous times wages have 
genijrally risen becauso employers have required udditional 
hands; but tho claim ibr higher payment on account 
of increased profits to the samo number of workmen 
has only been preferred in recent years. The masters 
in difi'orent trades have in many insutneos countenanced 
for their own iininediato conveuieuce a theory which, if it 
were consistently adopted, would create a kind of one-sided 
partiieT.ship between the capiudist and tbo workmen. Tho 
bargain cun never be equal, because the labourer necessarily 
in^ista on a luinimurn whicli is indispensablo to his subsistonce, 
wdiUe lie recognizes no upper limit to the possible increase of 
wages, (.'ollj(}ra and raiuera, and perhaps other classes of 
workmen, scorn to consider that their claim to participation in 
proiits is already rccognizc<l as the basis of nogotiations on 
w*agcs. The West Yorkshiro colliers, who are now demand- 
ing an increase of twenty per cent, on the high rate of wages 
which thoy havo hitliorto received, coni[>lain that the masters, 
after raising wiiges on former occasions, havo increased tho 
price of cuals in a higher proportion ; and they add, with 
amusing simplicity, tliat they have no confidence that tho same 
proceeding will not be adopted again. Their anticipations 
are perfectly reasonable, though it is diiUcult to understand 
why tho colliers sliould object to a rise in prices. Nothing 
can be further fiom the mind of tho model British workman 
than any concern ibr Bie interests of the consumer, whose 
sole duty and privilege is to provide a fund which 
capitalists and workmen are afterwards to divide in a 
scramble. Tho West Yorksbire collien ore perfectly willing 
that half the community should starve in consequence of the 
dearness of ooal, but they resent the contrivanoe by which 
the masters seem to them to have taken for themselves move 
tW their due sham of the plunder. If profits were a fund 
beloDging in oortain proportions to masters and vmxkmen, 
the o(dlierB would have a right to demand an account of toe 
diatributioa. It is not impoasibie that even on this assump- 
tion toe masters might be able to justify their rise of prices. 
If toe men iu West Yoikshire resemble their class elsewbere, 
toeir iucroasod wages probably caused a dimmution of the 
supply of coal and a couaequent increase of price. If without 
violation of law any tdasa of workmen can extort fiom 
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cmployera a p^rtuor»hip m the profits of capital, tho new 
TViethod of distribntton will become, like all existing relations, 
in a aenie legitimate. The conaoqtmces to workmen as well 
ns to employers of tlie establishment of co-operative industry 
are not easily to Iw foreseen, and it is certain that when any 
lx)dy of men has acquired a beneficial interest, it will taka 
precautions against any external interlerenco witli its rights, 
or, in other words, against competition. The South Wales 
ironmasters are more or less consciously eontoiKling for the 
opposite system, whiofi has hitherto prevailed without question 
in idl departments of industry. 


GRItAIANY. 

IT 111 Pi Emperou finds at present the task of opening the 
JL German Parliauieut an easy and satisfactory one. He 
has only to talk of pleasant things past and ploasaiit things to 
•come, ibr an afiiucnco of money gilds every prospect. Pivery- 
body, he was able to tell his l^irliament, hives him and the 
Empire, and is nnxiou.s to be on the beat of terms witli both. 
The meeting of ibo Sovuroigna last autumn at Uorlin gave an 
assurance of peace which lie will do his best to foster, and lie 
may reflect with comfort that his sayings as to peace and 
war are not like the dark sayings of other days at tlxo 
Tuileries, when every pliraso and word was scHiiiiod to 
see whether it was not nioaut to convey tho contrary of 
its apparent purport. Tlio Cicrinans wish for peace, having 
got all they want, and their Sovereign honestly shares the feel- 
ing of his suVijects. France, whidi provitles the money that 
throw's this hue of brightness over the situation in Germany, 
is also considerate enough to give no cause for apprehonsfon 
in other ways. The Empekor referred with pleasure to the 
opinion he expressed a year ago that things would go on in 
Ph*ance as quietly as could ho wished until the bargain with 
Gormuny was fulfil led. Things have indeed gone on in 
P'rance precisely as Germany w'ould have wishf^ them to go 
on, and enough security has been preserved to make tho huge 
loan neceseavy for the [layment of tho indemnity possible, 
and to render tiio interforcuce and even tho complaints of the 
army of occupation inipossiblo. F'ortttnatcly the iutouse anti- 
pathy of Uio population of tlio occupied districts to the enemy 
Las been initigjited or kept under control, and there liave 
h'^c.:: no collisions between tho conquerors and tho conquered. 
Tho Empluor expressly said that he had grounds ibr ho[iIng 
that it would bo possibli^ to arrange for tho coiiiploto evacua- 
tion of Friuice at a comjiuratively early date, an<l that tiio 
final arrangements for this purpose w*ould shortly be made. 
Three uiilliards and a lialf have been paid, and tho French 
Government will bo able to pay another half-milliard in May. 
This will leave only one niiliiard more to bo provided, and 
the French Government will, it is expected, bo able to aiTango 
for tlie payment of tliis half-milliard iu tho autumn of the 
present year. Tho obstacle diey have to fiicu is not tho 
difficulty of getting the requisite money or the securitios they 
liave to oiler, but the danger of a possible disturbauco of tho 
money markot. When every farthing has been paid, but not 
before, Belfort, the last pledge to remain iu tho hands of 
tho Gormans, will be evacuated. For some reason which 
they have never cared to state plainly, tho Gci*inaim 
have devoted much tiino and money to increasing tho 
fitrongUi of Belfort, and when Uio French get it back 
again they will find their solitaiy Eastern fortress a much 
more ftirmidablo place than it was wlien tho c.^pitulation 
placed it in Gorman occupation. The Germans seem nover 
to have felt sure that they would get tlio whole of the 
enormous sum they asked as an indemnity, and it may havo 
occurred to them that their possession of Belfort as a place of 
great strength was the best incentive the French could have 
to make them eager to pay, tvhiU it was so placed x\s to give 
Uie GeriBa».s, until the money was paid, a hold on Franco 
equivalent to tbit of holding a much l^ger district than tliat 
actually occupied. 

But roses of the German Empire are not quite with- 
out their thorns, and the especial thorn of tho Emperor 
and his advisers is Gltmmontuiism. The battle between 
Chmoh aiMft Stasis really an Imperial question, but as the 
battle-ground is ibr the present Prusua, it was not neces- 
a^ the Bmpbhor to refisr to the struggle when 
addressuig me Imperial Parliament. It is beoause the 
pmtion the Bmpm of OmuKT is endangetad that the 
King of Paossia IS wiUmgi, and Prince Bisvarcx is determinsdi 
A® ^ 8 ^^ to the 
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charge in the Upper House of the Bill for altering the Gen- 
stitution, and bis exertions have been soocessAil,^ the Bill 
having been passed by a majority of ton. The position of the 
Prussian Prime Minister is not very well defined, and Count 
VON Boon appears to havo acquiesced with the iitrboM 
remliuess in being snpo'soded by his great colleague on (hie 
Qccaaiun. What tlio Peers seem to have wislied to kftow vrM 
the real honcdl answer to one of thu&o questiiNis which it is 
hard to put in direct tcriiiM. Did tho KxkO and Prince 
BiaMAr.cK really mean that tho Bill must be carried ? Reports 
as to tho Kino's hesitation hiive been flying about dia 
Court for a long time, grounded iqiparontJy, not on aov-^ 
thing he has ever kt fall, but on the probability that os 
would be more or less moved by tho wbiapera of persons veiy 
iioar'to him ivho have strouuously maixitaiued tliat tho Evan- 
gelical Cbiirch was being Kicrilicod by tho Government measure 
quite as much aa the Homan Catholic. Prince Bismarck, again, 
recently changed his official poaitiou, and the oliango was froely 
attributed to .adverso Conservative influence* If it woa 
rumours and surmises of this kind that wero likely to agitato 
tho mind of the Upper House, Prince Bism.\kc:k was {lerfectly 
i*cady to administer a tranquillizing remedy. The King was, 
he pointed out, more interested than any one in the ][>a»iing of 
the r»i)], for the contest is really fine between tiio Monarchy 
and tho priesthood; and aubaequcntly Count Boon was 
most cxjilicit as to the Kino's views. For himself^ 
ITiiice Bismarck could safely say that ho had not been 
deposed Iruia I he Premieiship by adverse Conservative in- 
fiuencre, for iio does not see that tho Couseri'ativea have any 
influence. Their party, as ho frankly told the Peers, is 
broken up ; their power gone. There is no place for their 
ideas iu modern Pr usaia. Liberalism is the order of 
Lhc day and carries all before it, simply bGCuu.^o it feels that 
there is and can be no serious rcsibtanco offered to it. In 
England a Libeml Minist|r forcing a Liberal measure on a 
reluctant House of Lords would have proceeded in a much 
tamer and smoother w ay, anil would have been ns courteous 
and flattering possible, and tried to make the Lords believe 
that they were after all doing what they liked to do, or at 
least were making a sacrifice in a virtuous and magnanimous 
way. But Priiico Bismarck cither thinks that oompleto 
frankucas is tho most efficacious of all instruments ibr pro- 
ducing obedience, or eUo considers that tlio members of the 
Upper II 0 U 80 are proof against pleasant phrases, and will yield 
to no argument except (hat of stern nccebsily. 

Count VON Roon acknowledged that ho had received from 
tho provinces many petitions requCHting the withdrawal of the 
Bill, so that tlie Ministry has had to face more real opposition 
than would be indicated from the oaso with which the Bill 
has passed the two Houses of J^arliamont. But he says that 
he und his colleagues and their (Sovereign have besm firm, 
because they look on tlia measure entirely as a political one, 
and one that for political reasons it is indie pensabio to pass. 
That the Bill is merely political and not adverse to any 
religious boliof, and that the rupture with Romo has come 
from Rome and not from Germany, iwe tlic two main facts 
which tho Prussian Ministry, and Prince Btsmarcr above all, 
wish the public to get into its head. The clergy claim to 
disobey the laws and to oppose the Crown on tho ground that 
they have to look to other laws and to obey another Sovereign. 
To make them, as Prussian subjects, obey the laws of ITussia, 
and to make them yield procedonce to no Sovereign over 
their own Prussian Kma, is tho main object of tho Bill. To 
put enough pressure on them for tlie attainment of this 
end it is necessary to alter tho 1^1 relations of tho Church 
and dio State ; but whoso fault is that? Prince Dismacck 
told his hearers that when the French war was over tho 
German Governmenc was dosirous to cultivate tho most 
friendly relations with tho Papacy. Italy, ho candidly acknow- 
ledged, had not so behaved during tlie war as to deserve much 
favour at the hands of Germany, and tho now Emporor of 
Germany was quite willing to be the good friend of tho 
prisoner of the Vatican. But his offers were contiuneliousiy 
I rejected ; tlio Papal (Tovernment decidod to enter on the most 
bitter opposition to the new Empire, and to use its ]powcrful 
machinery to break it up if possible. Struck by this unex- 
pected blow, the Empire has stto^ back in return. Tho ex- 
isting Constitution of Prussia was based on a compromise 
such aa moderate men love and can work. But a new spirit 
Ims come over tho Church of Rome, and it now abandons all 
compromise. It will lako nothing loss than all it chooses to 
adm f<^, and' what it adm for is (hat tho State shall be tho 
slave of the Church. This is Prince Bisiiaacx’s account of 
the rupture cf Prumia with ]$| 0 m 0 ,.aad wliother the messoros 
he ic takhig Ate wiie tue Mt,m Mam doubt (hat his chief 
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assertion is quite true. If any proof were nccossary to tlioao 
ivho have been reading for the last week tlie debates on the 
Irish UniverMty Bill, they have only to look at the stninge 
address lately jiresented to the Popa by a band of ardent 
Catholics belonging to the chief European countries. They toll 
him Uiat his wicked enemies are alwaj^s trying tu lure 
him into some compromise, and tempting him to live 
qtuedy vitK kis neigkboun; bat tkut snch enemies SIM Only 

formidable when an attempt is loado to negotiate with them, 
and that the true method, that to which the jiresont Popk has 
given his adhesion with^so .much noble frankness and perse- 
verance, is to refuse them everything, to oppose thorn in 
every way, to call them op^ly “ Sons of Satan,” and treat 
them as such on every possible occasion. This sort of spirit 
does coitainly destroy what Prince Bismarck describes as tho 
t/iOf/us vivetidi. Nor do the new opponents of the Stuto by 
any means confine themselves to words. They claim 
and assert the liberty of doing anything they please. Not 
long ago the civil power in Prussia decreed that primary in- 
struction in certain districts of East Prussia should bo given 
in German. This might or might not have been expedient ; 
but it was a merely political act. The Archbishop of P4)SEN, 
however, did not approve of the order, and positively told his 
clergy to disobey it, and givd primary instruction in Polisli in 
the schools to which the Govoniment order applied. Prince 
Bismarck was naturally not sorry to have sucli an instanco to 
quote of what he meant when he said that tho struggle was a 
political ono, and lay between the King and the prioBtliood. 
Compromise, which Prince Bismarck till lately thought pos- 
sible and desired, is impossible now, and he cannot conciliate 
those who will not be conciliated^ nor refuse to fight those 
who attack him. 


THE SOUTHERN STATE* OP AMERIC.\. 

T he Southern States of America have not yet begun to 
recover from tho ruinous effects of the war. Tlio pro- 
moters of Seceasiou committed a fatiil mistake when they com- | 
menced a contest in which, as the result has proved, they 
were destined to be beaten. On tho other hand, tho 
victorious party have been disappointed in their confident 
belief that they could restore the spirit as well as tho out- 
ward fonn of the Union. Tho problem was difficult, if uot 
wholly insoluble, and it may bo admitted tliat tho measures 
which have been adopted have for tho most part I)gcu 
suggested by plausible reasons. After the close of the w^ar 
the sore and angry feeling of the defeated community might 
probably have soon disappeared, if, in accordance with the 
pclicy of Mr. Lincoln and Mr. JhiDKSW Johnson, tlic Southern 
citizens could have been remitted to tho political condition 
which bad been interrupted by the war ; but it was lin^ios- 
sible that Congress should neglect to reoognizo tho funda- 
mental change which had been effected by the eiiiancipation 
of the slaves. It was tiie plain duty of the Pederal Legis- 
lature to provide for the protection of the coloured popu- 
lation; and Amorican institutions admit of no protective 
mechanism except that of perfect [)oiitiGal equality and 
universal suffrage. Popular rhetoric only expressed and illus- 
trated the general conviction that the right of voting constituted 
the single and sufficient security against tlie oppression to 
which the freedmen might have been exposed ; and accordingly 
it was enacted, in an Amendment to the Constitution, that uo 
inhabitant of the United States should be subject to political 
diiMibllity on account of his race or colour. The iiiimediato 
object of the measure has for the present been attained, 
although negroes in some Southern districts have been exposed 
to outrages which would under any political system have 
been gross violations of law. Universal suffrage may some- 
times afford protection to the lowest and weakest class of a 
community; but it unluckily confers a aliaro in sovereign 
power as weH as facility for self-defence. Negroes, like 
other living creatures, are entitled to immunity from wrong; 
but the liberated slaves of the SSouthern States are utterly dis- 
qualified from taking a part in tho government. The belief 
in democracy which has become a superstition in tho United 
States was originally founded on tho nqt unreasonable as- 
sumption that the average American citizen was fully qualified 
to vote for repreaeiitativQB and public lunctiouanes. Like 
ffll abstract propositions, tho theory that universal suffrage is 
Just and exj^ient has a tendency to become indopondent of 
the oonditiona which rendered it approximately true. Tho 
vagaries of the Irish civic constituency of New York have pro- 
duced only a local scepticism, which is moreover confined to 
municipal administratibn. Respectable tradesmen who think 
that city taxpayers should contrbl. the administration of mty 


taxes are still untroubled with a doubt of the right of 
every man to take part in Federal elections. With a blind 
faith in phrases, the K«^ublican majority determined to ex- 
tend the blessings of freedom and equality to three or four 
niillions of negroes who were fiir below the level of fhe most 
backward and degraded inhabitants of any civilized country. 
It was true that there would have been great difficulty in 

llevlsiug 2tu inGcrmcUittio cuuditirabciwcca ubsviuto dimbiiity 

and lull admission to political rights; but the experiment, 
although it may have been excusable, has thus &r wholly 
failed. The newly enfranchised citizens have, as might have- 
been expected, abused their privileges ; and it is not impoa- 
aible that they may suffer from a future reaction. 

The utter ignorance and inca|tacity of the negro voters 
rcnclerod it inevitable) tiiat they should becomo the tools of 
unscrupulous demagogues. In some places they have foimd 
leaders of their own race ; but they have generally fallen into 
thohands of Northern adventurers who are known by tho signifi- 
cant title of “ carpet-baggers.” In every State which is con- 
trolled by a coloured majority scandalous corruption prevails ; 
and (k)vernors, Shite legislators, and ropresentutivea in Congress- 
exaggerate and ^larody the vices and follies to which popular 
government is liable. The rcs}X)ctable mombera of tho (x>m- 
munity are excluded from power, and extravagantly taxed ; 
nor c:in there be any doubt tiiat they deeply resent tho 
supremacy of au alien and inferior race. In Louisiana,, 
and especially in New Orleans, tho dominant faction is 
split into two hostile bodies, which from time to time elect 
antagonistic Governors and Assemblies, and which apparently 
dispose of rival armed forces. The Federal Government, which 
ought to oxercisc a moderating influence, habitually regulates 
its interfereueo by considerations of party. General (tuant 
has invariably supported a faction which has been declared by 
a Republican majority in the Senate to have no legal right to 
represent the State*. At the last election in Louisiana the 
candidates who obtained tlio majority of votes received certi- 
ficates of election from iiriqu:ilificd officers, while tho genuine 
functioinirit’S gave a fraudulent certificate of election to the 
delegates of the minority. At present it would seem that 
there are no regularly coiistiiuted authorities in the State ; 
nor is I hero any early prospect of a cossatioii of anarchy. In 
other Southern States elections of United States SenatoYshavo 
proved to bo void ; and some of tho Governors have bceiL 
guilty of ciionuous embezzlement. Tho great and ancient 
Sute of Virgini.'i, notwithBtandiug tho abundance of its 
natural resources, is unable to borrow money, because the 
Legislature and tho Government command no confidence at 
home or abroatl. Tho perverse iniquity of govoriiwent 
by tho greatest number of tho wholo population e.\- 
cept in communities of an unusually high character, 
has never been so fully illustratod as in tho reconstructed 
Suites of the South. As a recent and powerful writer 
remarks, multitudes can by no {mssibility really govern ; and. 
consequently the only (tuestion for constituent legislators 
relates to the method by which the actual rulers are to be 
selected. The facility of obtaining votes from an ignorant 
majority by intrigue or by tbo ordinary arts of a demagogue 
is the worst possible qualification lor tho exercise of political 
power. The principal motive for studying tho contemporary 
history of other countries is the desire to ascertain the pro- 
bable results of different political systems at home. There 
are happily no emancipated slaves in England, and all modoriv 
practice and opinion is utterly opposed to pecuniary corrup- 
tion ; but usetui lessons may be derived from the practical 
reduction of a doctrine to absurdity in its application in an 
extreme case. It is by no means certain that tho race of 
** carpet-baggers ” might not be reproduced in England, if 
suitable cuustitucnclca were established as subjects for their 
speculations. A rarliamerit exclusively elected by artisana 
and labourers, though it might not sink to the level of 
Louisiana, would feel but little regard for tlie rights or interests 
of other classes. 

It would be idle to blame the emancipated slaves for abusing 
powers which they wore utterly incompetent to exercise or to 
appreciate ; nor would they listen to a warning that they may 
perhaps forfeit the privil^es whii.'h have been so ill employed. 
At present the negro majorities, though they are locally 
dominant, are in roodity altogether dependent on their Re- 
publican patrons in the North. If tlie territory of the 
former Conlederacy wore independent, or if (he Federal 
Government and Legislature were to abstain from interference 
in Southern affairs, the white population would at once to- 
assume their former supremacy. It is not improbable that 
they might take an undue advantage of their victory ; but it 
is certain that they would find means of relieviag themselves 
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from oppmdon and dc|;nulatioii. Their opportanil^, although 
pexhaM it my be distant, will ultimately arn?e. It is 
Bcarody possibiie that the mi^ovornment of the South ehould 
not produce a reaction of popular opinion in the United 
States, and sooner or later some political party will find it 
coovenient to form an alliance with the white citizens 
of the South. For one or two generations the Demo> 
cradc parly gomed th« Union In comliination mtk tho 

Southern represontatives ; and although the South can never 
recover its original share of electoral power, its sup^rt 
might still incline the balance in favour of one of two rival 

S rties. It is not likely Umt the Amendment which providos 
: the enfranchisement of the negroes will bo at any time 
removed from the Constitution ; but if the party in power had 
resolved on depriving the coloured race of political influence, 
American ingenuity would contrive methods of accomplishing 
the purpose. The facilities which an artificial and misenievous 
distribution of power has afforded for pecuniary corruption 
will, more than any other proof of Southern misrule, tend to 
create a desire for a change. The boat class of Americana 
are sliooked and alarmed by successive exposures of bribery 
and embezzlement. The City of Now York has made a des- 
perate and partially successful effort to shako off the obloquy 
which it had incurred ; but the Legislature of the State is 
still suspected of corruption, and the chief perpetrator of the 
City frauds retains his seat in the local Senate. The discovery 
that bribes had been administered to Senators, Congressmen, 
and to some of the highest dignitaries of the Kepublic, has 
caused deeper indignation, because the culprits impudently 
denied the cliaiges which have since been proved. The ex- 
posure of the swindling transactions of a former liepub- 
lican candidate for tlie Presidency will strengUien the 
impression which has been produced by domestic frauds. 
It would be too much to expect that even the roost 
candid Americana should at once allow Uiat the foun- 
dations of their political faith are shaken. There is an* 
honest struggle to believe that equality and universal suf- 
frage have no relation to the actual results of an infallible 
Constitution. Before a painful scepticism affects the founda- 
tion of the Republic, it will probably find occupation in con- 
sidering the condition of S^uth Carolina, of Florida, and of 
Louisiana. The conviction that all white men ore free and 
equal is compatible wiUi a strong suspicion that negroes enjoy 
only a figurative equality, and that they are unfit for that kind 
of freedom which really moans the exercise of political power. 
It is not improbable that public opinion will coincide with 
party interest in discouraging or suppressing the supremacy 
in any State of the coloured population. As the North will 
be still unanimously opposed to Uio ro-establisbroent of 
slavery even in an indirect form, precautions will probably 
be taken against the abuse by tlie white poptdaiion of restored 

E dltical ascendency. It is incredible that the anarchy of 

ouisiana or the misgovemment of South Carolina should be 
permanently tolerated. 


FlUNCa 

T he customary lull has followed the customary storm in 
the French Assembly. The several clauses of the Bill 
introduced by die Committee of Thirty have been hotly de 
bated, but, except in the case of an amendment which was 
assented to by the Government, no change has been made in 
them. The Right have done their beat to get the Assembly 
to pledge itself not to dissolve immediately upon the liberation 
of the territory. One amendment aimed at postponing until 
that time the discussion upon the Bills which the Committee 
have agreed that the Government shall bring in; another 
would have made the Assembly declare that it would not 
retire until it had exercised its constituent powers. Neither 
of these proposals bad the approval of the Conservative major- 
However anxious the deputies may be to keep their 
Mis, most of them are too wise to assign any other date for a 
dissolution than the payment of the l^t instalment of the in- 
demnity and the departure of the last German soldier. They 
rave been able to stave eff their fate hitherto because M.Thisbb 
hasuo wira ^fttit should overtake them sooner. Were they to 
go beyond this limit, they would exasperato the Republicans 
to a degree which might make it impossible lor Ae Pxesidext 
ray longer to narrate between the facUons which make up 
Ae were thus driven into a comer, 

Aere is little doubt wfaidk »ide he would choose. Even if Ae 
Assembly were more m fcvoiir wiA Ae country Aan Acre is 
ray rc^ to suppom Aat u is, any ^ of unwillingness to 
meet Ae electors when once Ae engsgsments it hito entered 


into wiA Germany have been fully performed would boenot^ 
to make it unpopular. The majority know this, rad^ what is 
even more to toe purpose, Aey know Aat the Paesinxinr 
knows it. There was a time when they talked of Ae liberation 
of the territory and the provision of definitive insdtations aa 
coequal parts of the misidon entrusted to thoin at Bordeaux* 
Now it is only tho Extreme Right Altt pililcilds soy lODpF t 0 
combine these duties. The moment of dissolution can os yet 
only bo fixed by inference, but it can be fixed in Aat way wiA 
quite siiificient accuracy. The conduct of Ae negotiatioiia 
with Germany may hasten or defer it in some degree, but it 
is universally understood Aat by 1874 the existing Aswmbly 
will have given place to its successor. 

The question raised by Ae Report of Ae Committee of 
Thirty is how this interval shall be employed. The Corn*- 
: mittee were originally of opinion that it should be devoted to 
Ae construction of a machine for managing Ae elections, 
over Ae working of which M. Tnizus should Lave no control. 
If the design hod ever borne fruit, it would have been inter- 
esting to hear it defended by men who, when Ae Pbesid£mt*s 
riglit to take part in debates was under discussion, had stood 
up for the absolute separation of the legislative and executive 
auAorltics. Under pressure, pasdy of circumstances, and 
partly perhaps of late developed common sense, Ae Committee 
gave up this notion, and proposed, at Ae invitation of the 
Govenimont, to pass the time that yet remains to Ac Assembly 
in constructing a Second Chamber, in revising Ae electoral 
law, and in |)roviding for tho continuance of tho ISxecutive 
during the elections. The Right and tho Left have opposed 
these recommendations on op^iosite grounds. The Right 
urge with much truth that to legislate on Aesa subjects 
is really to organize tho Republic, and, in particular, that 
as the composition of a Second Chamber must be different 
according as it is to co-exist wiA a Republic or wiA 
a Monarchy, to construct it^under a Provision^ Republic is to 
beg tho question unfairly. They ore not unwilling to submit 
to Ao Republic if Ae Assembly will definitively proclaim it, 
but they do not wish to find themselves committed to it wiA- 
out Ao claims of Monarchy having been fairly entertained 
and disposed of. This way of putting Ao case has an 
cecdingly reasonable sound. It presents Ae majority in Ao 
ludicrous light of a body of men resigned to doing what Aey 
dislike because Aey have not courage to say what Aey would 
like to do. Yet, notwiAatanding this, the majority which is 
acting so absurdly has more sense Aan its critios. The Right 
go on Ae assumption that tho Assembly reoUy speaks Ae 
mind of Ae country, and if A is were true, noAing could be 
more contemptible than its present reticence. Centres' 
are well aware Aat it does not s|x;ak the mind of the country, 
and though it is not convenient to avow Uiis fact, Aey wisely 
Aiiik Aat it is well to recognize it in Aeir acts. U Ae^ 
Assembly had to decide between a Monarchy and a Republit, 
and if each member were to vote according to his real wiA, 
a Monarchy would have a decisive and probably a large 
majority. But Ae only result of this step would bo 
to make Ae want of sympathy between tlie Assembly and 
its constituents needlessly apparent. So long as M. Tflixas 
is at Ae head of affUirs, tho country has a representative at 
Versailles who estimates and gives expression to its views 
wiA &r more accuracy Aan the Assembly, and Ae majority 
feci that in some unforeseen way M. Thiers would take carer 
Aat any decision Aey might come to in favour of a Monarchy 
should remain a barren exhibition of unsatisfied desire. The 
Left have also something to say for Aeir opposition to Ae 
constructive part of Ae Committee's R«*port. Why, Aey oA, 
should Franco bo saddled in this sudden iaAion wiA a Second 
Chamber which it does not want ? It is by no means easy to 
give a satisfactory answer to this question. The nearest 
approach to such an answer is Uiat M. Thiers has insisted 
upon having a Second Chamber, and that when you have an 
indispensable man at Ao helm of the State, you have no Aoieo 
but to carry what sail he orders. Why ho is Aus bent upon 
setting up in France a pale copy of the United States* Senate, 
wiA Ao Federal element which makes Ae strongA of tb»t 
Senate necessarily wanting, is not evident. It is conceivable 
Aat he Aould want to strengthen himself against tho possible 
Radicalism of Ao next Assembly — Aough, if Ae electors wiU 
only take Ae trouble to vote, instead of allowing Ae most 
extreme candidates to- be returned and Aen shrieking for pro- 
tection against Aem, Aia necessity is not likely to arise. What 
is not ao conceivable is how he intends to make a Second 
Chamber serve Ais purpose. In Fiuncc, at all events, dm 
Senate, or whatever else it has been called, has in unics of 
revolution been a simple cipher. A Second Chamber ia an' 
Imposing engine of defence, so long as Aero ia noAing in par- 
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tkuJar to defend. 'VVltoti M. Thiebs first diacloaed his wishes 
00 this subject, it seemed probable that he meant to use the 
newly elected Second Chamber as an auxiliary in getting rid 
of the First Chamber elected two years ago. But tliis idea, if 
it WAS ever ontertaiiiod, has long been laid nslde. Throughout 
the negotiation tvith tho Committed of Thirty it 'haa been 

co)icL>ded on botli aldos that the Second Chamhor, though it 16 
to bo constituted at oiico on paper, is not to come into 
existence until after the dissolution. This would seem to 
show tliat M. TineRs really believes in a Second Chamber an 
an institution valuibTo in lueli', and is anxious to obtain it 
from this Aiisetnbly, lest it Rhoiild prove harder to obtain it 
from the next If so, it is a remarkable oxamplo of tho Avay 
in which the fiincios of youth can stand tho wear and tear of 
half a century of political life, 

' A curious question may perhaps bo raised hereafter as to 
the pccise character which is to bo altribub^d to thcRo lortli- 
coming Bills. As tho Keport of the Cummittec was presented, 
It gave tho President a veto upon all the measures passeci by 
the Assembly. On the motion of M. de Belcastel, accepted by 
the Committee and acquiesced in by M. Thiers, constitutional 
Bilki have beou excepted fniin this veto. It was at lirst 
thought that this would o^ierato ns a serious check upon 
M. Thiers, The' Bight, if they could inako up tlieir cptarrcl 
with tho Right Clcntre, might succeed in giving a distinctly 
monarch ic;il cast to the coming legislation, and M, Thieks 
would have no choice but to curry it into otrcc'l, whatever its 
idiaracter might be. C'aJculations which rest iq^on M. Thikrs 
finding liimseif thus deprived of alternatives are extremely 
treacherous, and a very ingenious interpretation has al- 
ready been stai'tcd, according to wliich M. tie Belcastjjl’s 
mottou is not applicable to the measures about to be 
introduced. The preamble and tho 5ih Clause of the 
mil now undcsr discussion, taken togethor, recite tlxit the 
Assembly reserving its constituunt power, will ]irocead to pass 
laws upon such aud such subjects. But according to this 
theory u Uw which is pa&sed with tho (*tmstitucnt jiower reserved 
is not a constitutioDol law, and M. Thikrs will therefore bo 
at liberty to veto it. As there is no authority except the 
Assembly, competent to declare what is and what Is not a con* 
stitutionm law, in the senae attaclu'd to the term in the Bel- 
OAStSL amendment, and os tlie decision of the Assembly upon 
this point as upon all others will be arrived at under tho con- 
atniiiiing influence M. Thiers, it is nt>t of much momont 
wbother this interpretation is right or wrong. If tlie deputies 
dMuld sofar escajKi from the control in which they are uisuuliy 
held as to pass Uie Government Bills in a shape whicii the 
Qovwiment dislikes, they may be trusted to return to their 
ullegiaiico after four-aud-twenty hours* reilectiou. TVhctlier 
they then rescind their own vote, or, by deciding that it is not 
a constitutional law, give M. Tuikss iho power of vetoing it, 
will not make much diflereuco in tho legisiativo result. 


THE nOlTBE OF LORDS AND DECEASED 
WIFE’S SISTER. 

T IIE Deceased Wife's Sister has, it seems, a way of turn- 
ing up in tho midst of a hliuisterial crisis, like tlie dog 
at the l>erbv. It was doubtful on Thursday night wliethcr 
there was sull a Government or not ; but tlie House of Lords 
may perhaps have Uiought that, under tho circumstances, there 
ygm all the more reason for doing what it could to keep up 
semething in tlie shape of law. The propriety of permitting 
aarriago with a deceased wife’s sister is a very Bmiill part of 
the question opened up by tliia Impudent and notorious Bill. 
It ia a blow aimed, not only at tho sanctity of marriage, but at 
the authority of law. In tho opinion of the promoters of the 
measure an Act cf Parliament is binding only on Uioso who 
hi^pen to approve of its provisious. Eveiy man his own 
Statute-book is the simple code oi' tho new rcibrmers. If you 
do sot like u law, break it, and then mako your violation oi 
the law a ream for asking Parliament not only to repeal it, 
but tQ> pot Ihinge in such a position os if it had never at auy 
time b<m in exit^ce. It is obvious that this principle, if 
oooe admitted, might be found to have a dangerously exten- 
sive range of application. Lord Hulghton tried to tempt the 
House m Lor£i by suggesting that by p^og this Bill it 
wouldi put an end to an unpleasant agitation; but the Peers 
did sot require to be warned tiiat the suceess of one 
suah agitatioii would immediately be the aignal for many 
odheri* It is true that the scandal of breachmi of Che law 
woiM bq effectually Drevented if there were no law to break, 
but if thia pcooon of aoeommedating the law to the passions, 


caprices, and irregularities of every sectien of the commumty 
were once entered uiKm, it would bo apt to lead to amne 
startling remilts. Widowers who want to marry their 
deceased wives’ sisters are not .the only persons who would* 
like to have the law altered to suit thoir purposes. There are 
(tontlcmen who would be glad to have greater facilities than 

tlie Divorce Court at present provides for otmog^ 

and others who ];>ine fur the larger freedom of polygamy, 
it has not yet, hoivever, been thought desirable to aboliw 
marriage in order to prevent adultery. Lord IIoiraiiTOH and 
Lord Stanlev of Alderlet appear to have succeeded in eman* 
cljKitlng t1i(;insclvcs with tolerable completeness from some of 
llio ordinary prejudices on tho subject. After all, says Lord 
I luLkiUTON, tlu'.so things are only a matter of opinion ; somo 
people thinkono way, some another; why should not every- 
body do as he likes? Lord Stanley seemed to think he 
had clrnched the argument when he remarked that the only 
reason for tho restrictions imposed in the early days of the 

Church was to strengthen the idea of the sanctity of 
“ marriiige.” We are left to infer that the idea of tho sanctity 
of raari’iagc hai p:is3od away w’iih tho othei* superstitions 
of the primitive Church. JiOrd Kimberley observed that 
in a (question of this kind consideration must be shown for the 
“ foclings, wishcii, and passions of the people ” ; but it is evi- 
dent iliat tho people whose feelings, wishes, and passions are to 
be regained as ]:)araTnouut are not the whole people of the 
country, who for the moat part are ipiii.e.satisi)od with tJie present 
Kyati-'iii, but only tho people wlio have chosen to break tho 
law and who now ask to be relieved from the consequences of 
their ilisohcdicnco. 

Lonf Seldorne's weighty .and statesmanlike speech gave 
omph.'iais to the division that followed, and will no dcjubt 
be accepted by the groat body of moderate and reasonable 
men as a complete justification for tho rojection of the Bill. 
T^his is, as he Kiid, no party question. Nor, as flu: as Parlia- 
ment is concerned, is it a theological or ecclesiastical question. 
It is really u que stion of sochi! e.xpcdiuncy. ia it for the good 
of the comm unity that marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
should be allowed ? Tlie only persons who would bo bone- 
ftujd ))y a relaxation of tbo law arc tho extremely small and in- 
higiiiflcaut faction of the community who have been Bei;ced with 
an ungovernable desire to marry their deceased wives’ sisters. 
Lord iSklboknk's inquiries confirm tho results of the previous 
inquiries undertaken by Lord Hatukrley and by the Royal 
Commission of J 847. It may be doubted whether, if it were 
true that working-rnen aro in tlio habit of contracting irro- 
gidar unions of this kind, it would necessarily follow iliat the 
law should be altered in order to legalize them, regardlom of 
all other consequences; but in point of ihet it is not true. 
These unions are by no means common among tlie poor ; and 
Uic attempt to represent the nui^^ler as a working-man’s 
c;ue8tion is only an example of the miscrublo claptrap and reck- 
less mis'SUitement which have distinguislied tlio whole courso 
of this sharuoless agitation. All the evidence on the subject 
shows that tlicre aro really very few people who aro anxious 
to avail themselves of the freedom which tho promoters of tiio 
Bill are so anxious to bestow on all Uio world, whetlier they 
care for it or not. If tho Bill were to become law, a potty 
and almost microscopic minority would be enabled to indulge 
their eccentric and ill-regulated passions under cover of the 
law. This does not strike us os a very important or valuable 
object, and it is natural to ask what would be the cost of 
uttaiuing it. One of llio fundamental prmoiplea of the 
marriago law would bo subverted, the whole system would 
1)6 thrown into confusion and disorder, and all sorts of other 
relaxations would immediately be demanded. The aoclat 
consequences of disturbing the principio of relationship 
by aiiir:ity would bo painful in the extreme. The soft ana 
geutle ties which once bound families together would be 
snapped asmider, and tho sister-in-law would be thrust out 
into Uic same position as thift of any other marriageable womou. 
Is it poissiblo, os Lord SELBoaKE asked, that a man diould 
treat a wife's sisters as bis own if he wore allowed to marry 
tluiu? Aud what becomes of the .argument that wivea’ 
sisters would prove t^o best stepmodiers children could have, if 
children ore at the sftme time to be deprived of the oars of an 
affectionate aunt 7 1 Tho deceased wife’s sister people woifld 
seem, from their o^n account of themselves,, or at leeit from 
the account giveiiL&y their friends — ^for they are strengdy .ifoy 
of coming to the front in person— 4 o be a very peouliar people. 
Wo are always bet^ told of a dying wifo who suaiiooiia her 
husband and her sister to her badsicUi, imploiet tbm to get 
married, and jeSne their hands with a niq^ benedietkm.^ 
We may be pentutted to d<mbt whether tfafou a foniliarinei-* 
dent 111 ml BfOt ft iasoaroeiy emdifale thatwm d e oa e se d 
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sialier people diould bo ao lost to ell sense of natural 
feeling as to proceod with arrangements for a new marriage 
over ue deaui**bod of a wife.^ But if tlio marriage does not 
take place immediately, who is to take obsurge of the bereaved 
family} The ewfce7*iu-*Uw vrbo bl 13 3t ICISt BXpOSSd 

to, anoffiur of marriage from the widower is necessarily excluded. 
In diort, there would tiien be only one way in which the woman 
admitted to be best fittod to bo the guardian of the family 
in the hour of bereavement could assume that dtargo, and that 
would be by a hasty contmet of marriage with the diaconsulate 
widower. 

Even assuming that such marriages are nut improper in 
themselves, the social and domestic inconvenience and 
injury which would be produced by allowing them are a 
sullicient objection to any change. .Apart from the 
general queslioti of the expediency of legaliuing theso 
unions, there are ailso overwhelming objections to 
the Bill in which the anonymous agitators embodied their 
desires. It deals with only a small fragment of a subject 
which sliould be dealt witli either not at all or os a whole. 
It unsettles everything, and ai^tilcs nothing. It knocks 
away an important principle, and throws op&n the dour for 
all kinds of relaxations and innovation.'^. But tlie most 
objectionable and dangerous part of the measure is tliat which 
proposes to give letrospeotivo sarictiuu to marriages contrac*tud 
in open and contemptuous and deliberate dehaiice of the Jaw. 
It is obvious that tu p^iss a moasuro of this kind would he 
simply to proclaim tliat nobody need obey the law un)e.M 3 he 
chooses, and to encourage disobedience. It would, sis Lord 
SsLUORXF. reniariced, be lantamuunt to declaring that a certain 
amount of persevoranco in systematic disobedience to Uie Jaw 
will induce Parliament not merely to altera hiw, but to provide 
$a post facto legislation in favour of the whole body of law- 
breakers for tnany years past. The majority of the House 
of Lords against the Bill was twciity-iivo, or only one less 
than last yovr. Thus the House of LcrcU would seem to 
be expressing a dcliU'rate and settled judgment, while the 
declining ma]oritie 3 of tlie House of Commons on tho other 
side disclose doubt and liusitatiori. Under snob circuirutancca 
there can be no question that the House of Lords pursued tho 
only course that was consistent, not merely with its own 
•lignitj> and indopcndcuctJ, but with its public duty, in reject- 
ing the Bill, and tlioro can be equally little doubt that hi doing 
so it represented tho real opinion of tlie country at targe. 
There is iinfbituuately no reason to hope that wo havo seen 
the last of ibis discreditable and unscrupulous agitation, but 
U may bo hoped that at least its true character is now pretty 
well understo^. 


POUTICAL PORTRAITS. 

A SEBIES of ver}' dover sad amusing sketcdies of public 
men wiiich latcdy appeared in tho Daihj Nem has just been 
reprinted in a collected form at a singularly opportune moment. 
It is essy to make too much of the pmoual eieraont in politics ; 
but it is au element wlxieh, if less powerful than it used to 
still exerctssB on im^taut inAueuco on the coiine of ailairs. 
Indeed wo have just hud a striking U lustration of tho disLucating 
and embaimsuig, or, to use what Mr. Disraeli calls the phrase of 
the hour, bowOming results which may under certain circuin* 
stances proceed firom it. Agreement on a general set of pinciplos 
IS of ooutSA the bond of parly union, but in the tqpjdicatioa of 
^oie: principka these is aUusilon^ scope for the play of persouei 
.tempmsaent nod bina Measures not men ” represents an ideal 

of poHtscsl oriticisin which is neither sound nor practicable. If 
a uieaause were naply nn aiguinont, it might be tested solely 
on its merita; os it happens to be an executive mandate, it m 
neoesenry to consider the spirit, temper, end idme with winch 
it is likely to be administersd. In practical polities men and 
measuvQB must be judged together. The author of l\Mctd 
ibrtruifs peawe in review some tweaty politioiatu, chosen 
pretty much at xnndiMa firom both of the great piwties in 
the' itati^ He baa appiurettUy been a dose stadaut of re- 
eant peUtfsal bistesy, endbae had good oppuBtuaitiee of observing 
aaecedbaiid the.inei wlK>ia.be describee; and hie sketches display 
^ Ml paDetmtion, but a singiilar &eedom irom 
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evim iwuMw give vividacie to hit portieitiK Wfai^ taken as a 
^ *Kdlijng so muchesa ooBeetloa of highly 
AdMaedri^ sM in etedU-hecd, bright, eoU, end 
Nothing cm be betlw la thsiewny Umi bin newrintin rieturei of 
Mr. Lowe as a negl^ted youth who, instead of bemg amenticed 
to a wspwtoblo wsaeUpwM l^hia frieuda totorwSmS 


; of ^.Cardwell, « 


away on the dead langnages 
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iilUioiigliheiiti^t not hsv« known itatfb«tiin«,.^ea Iw Wlv* 
Hide earlier in me evening; of Mr. W. MForster aethe Mr.FeekiB- 
Both- Ways of political life and the *‘beat stage VcuindiireiiieB ^ 
m tho Bariismenteiy or any other thcRtre of the day; of JIfr. 

Ayrteti nouiitij mryUiin^-^utjOT, Lord?, and Cottnofls^ki 

Ayrton, as MalebnuK^e saw everything in the Divine Being ; of 
Lord Halifax, a small poliHciun hung on to a great title ior a 
a*ay thairceaUs Cicero's question about hisdimiiiutiTe eon-in-law. 
Who tied Dolabella to that sword ? ” (n describing the tnoooi 
aefui-orclcsin>tical Btatesnieii mul lawyers who have sprung up 
within the lust generation, tho writer obHorvo.'i that, althou^ 
Lord Wostbury has declared that lie owes his success in life to a 
habit of Bible reading, and tu tho formaiicin of his character upon 
the precepts of the New Testament, he does not strictly belong 
to this order of lawyors and polilieiaus.'* AVo must be thaiihim 
to a wnterwho does so much to redeem Ibo duluess of poUtical 
controversy, though we cannot help thinking that in some in- 
stances he is perhaps more brilliaiit tiiim deep, and more witty 
than true. His freedom from porty prejudices inaises the vcha- 
iiioneo of his pcrBonal anlipatliies tho more rrmiorkable. Mr. 
Lowe and Lord Halila.t would appt^ar to be types w'bich lie 
holds in especial avershm. An imputation of something of the 
spirit of the serv.anta* hall ” is ('uriousl y inapplicable to one so 
rashly rand id nnd independenl as th» jCJhnnceUitf of tho Exche- 
quer : and thosas very defects which bttvo always bvcni oonspictt- 
0113 in Lord Halifax's public RppoaraBCc.'i might have suggested a 
warning agiiinet the hasty itssnuipiion that ho wm in every 
way a nonelitity. Lord Molbourne, replying to an attack by 
Brougham, once asked llu) llouso of Low to consider what 
must be the nature and strength of the objections which 
prevenUid a Govorninont from availing iti*elf of the services 
of so able and eloquent a umn; and it might be urged on 
behalf of Lord Halifax that he must surely have great private 
merits in order to countorbalaue^ his obvious dcheicncies in tho 
public part of his duties. In his wide knowledge of men 
and things, his mastory over buBinoas and capacity fur getting 
quickly at the heart of a qne.stiou, and in the shrewd, practieid 
sagacity of his advice, I^>rd lialifsx is undeietood to have few 
equals; and peadiaps tlw^ro nover was a C'hancellov of the Exchequer 
whom the City regarded with greater satisfaction. Tbe suggestion 
that Lord Cainis was unable to retain tbe W^erahip of the fJLouse 
of Lords on account of a consciousness of dideTODce and mcotiipa- 
tihility ” betv. e-en himsidf and ibo peers, such as that between the 
I trusted profcjaionnl adviser of a great family " and his employerf^ 
and that the brisk prufessioiial ninxmcr, the kuowiiiff biok, the 
very attitude ami gestures with wliicth he pulls himself together 
to make a smart re|)ly, as from a clever agent to a grambling 
tenant or a iroublesonie inorlgagee, had probably disagreeable 
associations for the majeuity of the peers, in addition to tinuf 
aisthelic objections on grounds uf t<*iste and stylo,*’ is a pure exerano 
of ingenious fancy. When Lord Cairns retired from this poBitioa 
his d^icato lioalth supplied a very simple and sulficisnt explanation 
of tbe step. It is necee<saiT that a lender in tho Hoii^e of Lordii 
should not only be unfailing iu his attendance at the fiitlings of 
tho House, but elioiild bo iu the way of familiar intercourse with 
those whom he nipresoDts ; and tbe physical demands of such a 
life must necnsisarily be trying to any one not iu robust health. 
AYheu the writer remarks tWt liord Salisbury’s revolt against 
Liberal policy and Conservative tactics is a ravoU against the yery 
ouiiditions of Couslitutional Ciovernment,*’ ho apparently forgets 
Lord S^itahshury's declaration during tbe Irish Church deb&es. 

those rare and great occasions,*' he said, which the 
notionul mind has fully declared itself, the House cf Lords must, 
no doubt, yield; but there is mi onormous step betwoea that 
and being tho more edio of the House of Cummoue.** 

Tbo writer of tliese sketches admits the general duitvaat with 
which Mr. Gladstone is regarded, but tries to* make light of it. 
Mr. Gladstone, he says, has certainly changed bis opinions fiBon 
time to liuie ; he has traversed nearly the whole interval bet ween 
Lord Eldon and Mr. Bright, but then h» has been ft^rty years 
about it A light nund would have taken the jump oU at once, 
but Mv. Gladstune’s serupulous patience and coraiul int4%grity ’* 
reqiuriHl time for the accouiplishment of the journey step by step. 
The awkward tiling, however, U not so mudi that Mr. Uladstcne 
should have chnngi'd bis ophiiona, but that be should require to 
be reconverted to the same prindplcs on every fresh application 
of them.” The only consolatioif thot can bo suggested is, that, 
after al), hb defects os a statemon cooBvm to lend opportu- 
nity and edeot to his special political faculties ’'-—that is to say, 
to power of spying legklativo force to the policy on which 
the nation is supposed to have detemrinod. In other \volds, if 
Mr. Gladstone nad taken up with any princsples on his own 
account, and bad worked them out for himself, he might possibly 
have found himself either before or behiiid the nation. As it has 
happeaod, however, be has aheaya been ready to adopt any opinimi 
of tJie hour, or, as the writer putS' it, to execute the nuudate of 
the coBetituendee. We think this is really a very fair account of 
Mr. Gladstone’s porition as a stateBiiuiii* The writer sees clmly 
enough that Mr. Gladetoae has sever pesaeased any hxed prin- 
eiflee of hia own, and thal^ even when he has adopted a wt of 
pimeiplei, ha has used them only for the pjarposes of the 
moment; bathe either does not see or doee not care to pioclrim 
the whrie truth o» tha salneet ** All bis lifo>” he says, ” Mr. 
GiSdstone bee been fhlnldog aloud ; you see not only ^e promow 
fhm iMek ho hue started, and thq oonriusion which he hm 
smehedf bat the mad hj which he has Vf.relled from one to 
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th8 otter.” In pwfl* r31ftd«lono**» joumoy® havo al WiTS * 

bt) 0 n tlio revcriH* way. lie has iuvarlably startoa from a MU* ^ 
cliiaion, and tbeu sot off in search of premisses, and as the latter 
are not at all for Lis own use, but only for other peoplo’s, he has 
never been vorv particular as to what they wore. The first that 
have come to naud havo usually auswerod bis purpose. If Mr. 
Gladstone wore conscious of the process by which he has arriYod 
at most of hi.s conclusions, he would probably confess that he 
could say nothing more about it than that somehow they 
wm in the air,* and that he caught them as a man 
might catch the infection of any olher epidemic. Any- 
body who remembers the wild and visionary reasons which 
Mr. Gladstone has occasionally invented in order to justify his 
onions will tteo at coco how complete is the absence of.auy real 
connexion between the two. Take, for example, his famous flesh 
and blood ** argument in favour of a comparatively small teduc- 
Uon of the qualification for household suffrage — an argument which, 
if he had started from it, must have led him straight away to 
univorsal suffrage ; or liia extraordinary proposition that an increase 
of ^ voters had converted the franchise from a public trust into a 
private priyileira which required the protection of secrecy. No- 
body but Mr. uladstono himself coula suppose for a moment that 
be was ever in the slightest degree influenced by such absurdly 
imlevant arguments in « making up his mind. The truth is 
simply that hd had already been^ forced by party exigencies and 
by the gcneiul pressure of the political atmos^ere on his sensitive 
moral nature to the conclusion that something mast be done with 
the franchise and the Ilallot, and the hunting out of reasons was alto- 
gether nn after proc^ess iindertakon for the satisfaction of minds loss 
d^endent than his own on niysteriona inspiration and emotional 
faith for their political convictions. This peculiarity of mind fully 
aoooimts for the extraordinary character or the reasons with which 
Mr. Gladstone sometimes startles the House of Commons, and also 
for their odd and ineoiisistont variety. It also helps to explain why 
the most changeable of statesmen should, when ho has pitched 
Ibi the moment on a policy, be the most fanatically obdurate and 
immovable in clinging to it. It is simply because he has nothing 
else to cling to. A mind that reasons can pause at any stage of the 
process to measure the progress it has mocle and test the security 
of its footing, and, when it has got to some final })oint| it can picic 
its way back again, step by step, and can det#)rmino how far it is 
wise or necessary to push a principle. But the unreasoning mind, 
which does not wotk its way logically to a oonclusion, but only 
finds itself suddenly possessed by one, is afraid to meddle with 
what has come to it, as it were, in the lump, lest it should fiUl 
hopelessly to pieces. AVithout o firm and clear apprc^ciation of 
principle, it is impossible to know what are the r«»ally material 
parts of any project. A member of the prf,Ment Ouvemment once 
said of Mr. Gladstone that he hated with concentrated malignity 
aU thoroughgoing Liberalism in every department of thought, 
and it is at Icasi true that the bent of his mind and the pecitiiar 
aaoordotal groove in which it works prevents his having any sym- 
pathy with the free play of thought. He deals only in revelations 
of dogma which must be accepted with unouestioning faith. The 
reasouB of the distrust with which Mr. Gladstone is regarded may 
be simply explained. In the first place, it is impocmiblo to say 
what line of policy he may not suddenly espouse under the influ- 
ence of some spaimi of emotion ; and, in the next place, oven assu- 
ming that his policy is right, the grounds on which ho may be ex- 
pected to advocate It arc almost certain to contain within them the 
seeds of mischief. Mr. Gladstone's Irish policy has been a failure 
to extent to which it has fallen short of the wild and extrava- 
gant expectations for the immediate fulfilment of which ho rocom- 
mended it. He has excited hopes and encouraged demands of 
which we are already reaping some of the results. 

The writer of l\>liUcal Portraits, without apparently having much 
sympathy with liOhl Bussell, does justice to his sterling and valu- 
ahle qualities. Mr. Gladstone once said very truly and generously 
that, if orders wore given for civil as for military services. 
Lord Kusaeirs bresat would be studded with stars, and covered 
with crosses and ribands ; but his achievements mainly belong to 
a period which is already somewhat dim and distant for the present 
generation. In a happy phrase the writer sm^aks of Lord Russeirs 
innocent nudity of mine. He has indeed neon one of the most 
open and candid of statesmen, and has spent his life in thinking 
amud. But, however rash and inconsiderate some of his views 
may have Inwn, they have always been connected with a fixed 
set of principles, and it is impossihle not to respect the healthy, 
breesy fh»hness of his mina. Of Mr. Disraeli the writer says 
notMpg new, perhaps for the sufficient reason that there is no- 
thing now to DO said. His detachment from any vital interest 
or absorbing conviction in English politics " is attributed to the 
isolation of his early life, of which an interesting account is given. 
This freedom from prepossessions has certainly allowed froe scope 
for the exerdae of the imagination, which, as Mr. Disraeli 
baa himself said, is in the government of nations not less im- 
portant than reason ; but Mr. Gladstone baa had the advantage 
perhaps of appearing more iimdicitly to believe in bis own con- 
victions. The sketch of Mr. Bright is rather in the conventional 
style. A simple-minded writer lately took the trouble to make a 
Ust of the abuses and evils of various kinds to which Mr. l^ight 
had at different times referred in his speeches, and to which at some 
later period legislation had happen^ to applied, and this was 
presented as a list of Mr. Bright's legislative uchievenionts. The 
author of PoUUcal Portt-aiU appeam to favour this theory of Mr. 
Bright's statesmanship. Mr. Bright, has certainly denounced with 


(freat vehemence and pexsietenOT abuses which have afterwards been 
remedied; butBuchoiAMmoiuibipiiohobas shown Km boMB purely 
dostructive-^the statesmanship of the petard and the Wtering- 
ram. He has rarely troubled himself with constructive projects, ; ^ 
and when he has mod his hand at them they havo notbera found ^ 
to have much practical vidue. The most effectual way to rouse 
the multitude is to persuade it that it is oppressed and seated by 
a privileged class, and this is the familiar note of Mr. Bright’s 
invective. His power has been derived, not as is suggested in this 
volume, from his sagacious common sense and skilful oratory, bnt 
from the passionate overflowiug of a kind of religious wrath which 
made him pursue bis opponents pretty much in the spirit of a Corsi- 
can vendetta. In his latest speoeb, after long silence and meditation, 

had on iiolitlcal qilmstions ti^en different sides from hu^lf, and 
he seemed to say with .Yonah, I do well to be an^y even unto 
death." Nobody will deny that in his time Mr. Bright has done 
useful work, but it is impossible to forgot the rancorous and ' 
splenetic spirit which prompted his efforts ; and it may also be 
doubted whether he has not sometimes retarded rather than ^ 
vauced the reforms he advocated by the perMnal bitterness which 
he has infused into every controversy in which he hiM taken part. 
This side of his character is omitted from the picture. The 
favourable asp^t in which Mr. Bright is present contrasts 
significantiy with the depreciation which is applied to such 
men as f^rd Derby and Mr. Forster. The remark of a 
foreign critic, that if Columbus had been half os sensible u 
Lord Derby, ho would never havo discovered Ameri^ is 
quoted with approval, and Nicias, who, as we are reminaed, 
is responaiblo for the groato^t disaster of Greek histoiy, 
is suggested as one of the earliest types of the safe man. It 
may bo obsen’ed, however, that the qualities which mode 
Columbus a successful discoverer are not exactly the qualities 
most osseutiol in an English Minister. There is," we are 
assured, ''no advisor so perilous as one who applies ordinary 
rules to extraordinary occasions," but wo should imagine that it 
waa scarcely loss dangerous to apply extraordinary rules to ordinary 
occasions ; and as ominaiy occasiona occur more frenuently than 
extraordinary occasions, the opportunities for misenief in the 
latter case would Doceasarily be more froquont. And this is just 
the evil from which we have for some time been suffering. The 
daring pilot who is always running on the sands to show nis wit 
may be an heroic figure, but the qualms of the crew and passengen 
are not perhaps altogether unn^asonable. Most sensible people, 
we should think, would rather be in the hands of a steady- 
going family doctor, who trt;atcd a fit of indigestion with a simple 
pill, 01 perhaps with nothing at all except patience, than in the 
nands of one who thought it necossaty to resort to heroic remedies 
for the most ordinary ailments. There are some cures which are 
worse than the original disease. 

What appears to have most deeply impressed the author of 
these brilliaDt and pungent articles is the teudoncy of Parlia- 
mentary loaders to detenoration in intellectual capacity. If," ho 
says in the preface, the impression left on the reader by these 
sketches is that in Englimd, as in other countries political afiaira 
are, with four or five exceptions of high and si^al capacity, in 
the bands of men of ability and character indeed, but or second- 
rate ability and commonplace character, it is probable that the 
same impresBion would he made yet more stron^y by the habit of 
listening to the Parliamentary debates, and by some aoquaintinoe 
with public business." And elsewhere he remarks, ^^The smaller 
arts of nianagemcot and persuasion in detail, rather than the 
larger gifts of wisdom and authority, are becomiog essential in 
politics." There is an obvious dedine in the politico intdligenoo 
of the House of Commons^ and ** the standard of admission to the 
Cabinet, as in some of our best regiments, has had to be lowered 
an inch or two." There is undoubtedly a certain amount of tnitli 
in those remarks, but we must say that what strikea us most is a 
falling off, not so much in intelligence, as in courage. It ii im- 
possible to compare the younger race of statesmen with those of 
the previous generation, some of whom still survive, without 
being struck by the hesitation and timidity and the sort of 
self-annihilation which are chamcteristic of the former ; and the 
contrast is still more impressive if we go back another geneM- 
tion. It would seem to be supposed that it is no longer the busi- 
ness of statnsineD to lead opinion, or indeed to have any opinions 
of their own ; all they have to do is to listen for orders and to 
execute what is called the '^mandate of the conatituendes " in a 
smart, business-like way. It is|true that under a system of pq^tdar 
Govemnienta Minister can do bothing unless he carries the people 
along with him ; bu^ although the people have the righ^ if 
choose, to dictate what ahalUbe done, it does not follow that 
statesmen axe therefore bo^d to renounce their own judgment 
and simply to wait for their cue fiom the streets. What is wantea 
is that public men should, have the courage to think for them* 
solves, to say boldly wh^ they think^ and to refuse to be paities 
to any poli<w which they do not heartily and honestiy approve. It . 
is the ^cophancj.wdsumrviency to vulgar cUnmnr of vriilehMr,-*^ 
Gl^stone has^set the fashion which is the prindpd cause 
political dekeiiozation. 

\ MOVING HOUSE.. 

A M0NG9T the miseries which for various reasems we agree to 
treat ratfif r with ridicule than with sympathy, few ore mors 
acute than tho^ connected with a change of hqose. It would bea 
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cinious inquiiy ooy ovils which in themselves are real and 
serious shoulcL be regarded as placing their victim beyond the 
drclo of a common humanity. Sea-sickncss involves os much un- 
happiness for the time as the loss, say, of a first cousin j if more 
transitory, it is more acute for the moment, for few people lose 
their appetite for a day on the death of a relation, and still loss do 
ihey contemplate suicide as desirablo nndor the cireumstancos. 
Yet one of these is almost an invariable, and the other a very 
common, result of sea-sickncBs. We sympathise, it would seem, 
only with those forms of suirering which are susceptible of p^tic 
treatment; and in other cases we feol — to alter the orainaxy 
sayinff — that there is a comic side to the misfortunes of our best 
mends. This oxcuae, whatever its value, is not quite sufficient to 
account for the i^ous indifference with which we generally regard 
the victim of a change of houses. For surely thero is soine- 
thmg poetical about the feelings of a human being tom 
from the building which has become almost a part of him- 
*eelf. Ho is not, we assume, about to cross the ocean, 

or to break off any habit of familiarity. He ia merely 
moving to a clistanco of a few hundred yards because some 
intrusive railway has demolished liis former dwelling-place ; or 
because an increase of his familv, or a desire for better accommo- 
dation. or the imperioua wish of the ladies of his household, has 
compelled him to shift his anchonqm. liowover slight the change 
may be, he is breaking inniimcrnDle threads of association, of 
whose force he was never before seiusiblo. For many of them it 
is probable that lie is hopelessly unable to account. He cannot 
tell how many social mootings have hollowed particular rooms for ! 
him, and left behind an odour perceptible to the iinngiuation, if 
not to tho senses. He can only dimly guess that certain marked ! 
stages in his domestic life have been cotineotod in ibo back- 
ground of his con.soiou6uess with particular rooms or pieces uf 
lurnituro. Ho feels, but he is unable to say why ho feels, that his 
imagination is not so easily kindled, and that his pen dot)s not run 
so easily, in tlio new and commodious study whose charms were 
$fX before him in the most glaring colours, as in tho queer old dingy 
room where every angle, inconvenient as it might be, had somehow 
learnt a language of its own. He resembles the schoolboy wbo 
was reduced to sudden imbecility when tlie malice of his rivals 
had cut off the button which he always fingered in moments of 
difficulty. A innn grows into a house os he grows into a pair of 
ahocs ; and ho feels the change like a hermit-crab dislodged from 
tho old shell to which lits figure had gradually adapted itself. 
There is Hurely something paiLetic, though there is of course much 
that is trivial, about such Hufieriugs. Hawthorne argues in tho 
lioHM of the Seiyen Gabies that all this attachment to old places 
is on old-world superstition ; niid that in tho coming days we 
shall bo wiser, and change n house with the same facility as wo 
now change a coat. Our remoto descendants will revert to the 
nomad state, though their tents will bo made of brick and luortar 
instead of canvas. They will scorn to be bound by aontimeut to 
any particular plot of gi'ouud. It is hard to prophesy what may 
be toe mental cmnditiun of our remote postority. A day may 
come when patriotism and family feeling may bo regarded as 
idle superstitions ; and in that ora, an attachment to any special 
lump of matter will bo a weakness of which every luminaiy 
of the twonty-Boniethingth century will bo heartily ashamed. 
But moanwhilo every person in whom the imagination is 
not quite on obsolete fiiculty clings more or less to 
an ancient domicile. lie feels a perceptible wrench upon 

quitting it; and is painfully sensible that be is passing 
one more milestone on nis road to the OTavo. Wo do not grow 
old at a uniform rate. Our steady downnill progress is varied by 
abrupt descents and sudden broaches of continuity. The stream 
of life has its rapids and its cascades as well as its smoother 
stretches; and the change of a house generally forms one of those 
oonepicuoua epochs by which we count our history. It marks 
one of toe revolutions in our little kingdom, which may be in 
other respects for the better or toe worse, but which is at any 
rate a step nearer to the end. Everybody knows how toe whole 
character of a friendly meeting is often changed by the Hcene in 
which it takes place. A dinner party which would bo sociable 
and talkative in a room of corresponding size becomes disagree- 
ably noisy in aamaller, and painfully decorous in a more magnificent, 
apmrtment. In the same way, by some subtle and untraceable 
tofluence, our whole system of life seems to take its colour from 
its suRpundings; the family whom we were all glad to see in 
^humia somehow becomes disagreeable when transplanted to 
MayiSdr, or vice vered; and our private history is thus divided 
into acts, in which the scenery has more importimco than 
we ore sometimes willing to acknowledge. However this 
may be, the more fact of cutting loose so many old associa- 
tions as m necessarily destroyed m a domestic transmigration 
has smetbinff almost solemn about it to the mind which is 
not iuti^pbuooo]^icfil ; and on optimist would have hoped, for 
toe dealt ^ httttim nature, that the concomitont sufferings wore 
hallpvm OT too deepw potions which they typify, instead of 

rendennff toe emotion itself ridiculous. 
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gmat a pang as a millionaire turned out of his palace. But 
with all our benevolence, we only laugh at him. The man, at 
this pORsible crisis of his life^ is a victim to those paltry cares 
which we agree to treat with contempt. He is namssed by 
wratched litUe perplexities about doors that will not fit, and 
blinds that will not draw up, and wardrobes that persist with an 
obstinacy worthy rather of animated beings than of mete material 
obl^ts, m refusing to fit any available comer. A day comes on 
which he ought to be overwhelmed with conflicting seDtiments at 
piffling from hla old ponates. He has rehearsed the scene in ima- 
gination, and is prepared to shed an appropriate tear on quitting 
for ever the spot where he took his last leave of a near relation, 
or where his^ first-bom child was presentod to him. Before be 
has time to rise to tho appropriate pitch of sentiment, a rabble 
rout of grimy workmen has diffused itself throughout every room 

in his house. 7"* v- _ :■ 
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They are tearing down his picturtss, his books, and 
I a zeal wortliy or German troops taking farewell of 
a French village. The only emotion which is natur&y suggested 
by their appearance is a thirst for some fluid capable of slaking 
throats which ore exposed to continual whirlwinds of time- 
honoured dust. Tho poor fragments of furniture detached from 
their accustomed rcsting-^lace seem suddenly to lose their beauty 
like a fpithored flower. The rooms tfiomselvos become dream like 
a field invaded by a fiifrht of locusts. Sentiment is obviously out 
of place ; and the only hope is to preserve sufficient temper whilst 
enaeavoiiri^ to appeal to the tender mercy of those tyrannous 
invaders. The wretched householder feels himself to be little 
more th«in a useless obstacle, which has no real right to exist. He 
has fondly trusted in promises that his now abode will he swept 
and garnished in a surprisingly short space of time. If from want 
of experience ho has been rash enrmgli to put some kind of ioith 
in these lavish assurances, he is speedily and rudely undeceived. 
A dreary and irritating period is in store for him. If ho retires to 
some remote refuge, tho whole ingenuity of his tormentors will 
be rucked to put everything where be particularly witood toat it 
should not bo. If ho remains at his post heroically, he will bo 
tempted to think that furniture, as Butler thought of nations, may 
go mad ; and he will be driven to tho misanthropical conclurion 
that nobody over keeps hU promises, and In parucular that that 
model of bis species, tho BritiMh workman, means, when ho says 
that ho will do a thing to-day, that he will begin to do some part 
of it to-moirow week. 

What, to select one special scone of misery, can be more 
wretched than tho fate of the man who really loves his 
library os every good man should dof Wo do not spook 
of libraries in the grander sense of the word— of collections 
of raro and precious editions, or of solid masaes of litera- 
ture which require special edifices to contain them. The for- 
tunato proprietors of such libraries may be assumed to be rich 
enough to pass over their troubles to other peoplo. We are 
thiiikiug rather of such a modest library as frequently twines 
itself round the affections of a man of moderate means. It 
contahiB books upon which lie bos scrawled caricatures of his 
schoolmasters ; and prizes marked with the anns of too college 
at which he distinguished himself ; and miscellaneous booka of no 
great value, but iiitoresting because they have been picked up at 
bookatalls, or in out-of-the-way Continsfitiife towns ; and cheap 
editions of celebrated authors which have neen companions of 
travel and havo provided amusement in leisure moments ; with just 
a sprinkling of more ambitious volumes, which he has venluretl to 
buy whilst carefully counting the coat. In the course of a few 
years each book has found its own appropriate nook on the shelves; 
he could find it in the dark, and woula miss it if it were kindly 
borrowed by a friend; tho whole library has af^uixed a certain 
organic unity; and oven whilst quietly aitting in bis chair 
he can imbibe tho aroma of each division by allowing his 
eyes to ramble aimlessly over the familiar books. When it has 
boon transported by the rude hands of illiterate workmen, who 
regard a book as though it vrero simply a thing, and has been shot 
down on tho floor with no more ceremony than coals are deposited 
in our cellars, the sight is as pathetic us the mangled remains 
of an animal. It req uires some nerve to begin tho weary task of 
once more reducing chaos to some new kind of order, which yet 
cannot for a long period be as familiar as tho old. It shocks one's 
sense of propriety to see tho strange discords which have been 
produced by tha fortuitous combinations of thoughtless hands. 
Stray volumes of Voltaire are mixed up with Butler and Jeremy 
Taylor ; Shakspearo is being crushed under ti pilo of Blue-books 
or treatises on rolitical Economy, and Charles I^amb sufl'oeated 
amongst a crowd of tho booka which no gentleman's library should 
be without. And then, os he turns over tho volumes, he is lucky 
ifdiasgreeablo revelations do not obtrude themselves. Possibly 
he wiU discover that some of his cherished treasures bear the 
une'ffaccd inscription of a friend’s name; and he will have to 
choose between conscious dishonesty and superhuman heroism. 
Then he w'ill find presentation copies of pocuiis, wliich he foolishly 
omitted to ocknowledge by return of pos^ and dared not acknow- 
ledge afterwards, and which now stare him in the laco with a 
reminder of neglected duties. Elsewhere he has a melancholy 
thrill aa he tame up again some ponderous volume of history or 
sdmice, speaking of studies of which h« zhaloui^ly entered tho 
portal, but somehow failed'to get much further, 'i'licre ore books 
that recall friendships now dead and buried, and tiJos of dusty 
pami^eta reviving old of intellecuial contest in which no 
wasM his powers ; m d drs which he reviewed abusively when 
he ought to have diacoveied the advent of a new genius, and many 
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luoro to which he wm unduly clement when he ought to have 
alitibcd them with criticftl vigour; and poesibly writinge of his 
own which have been forgotten by everybody but hims^f, and 
wliio.li bo bad wished to forget also, l^ut it would be endless to 
speak of tlie asdoclations wkicb may suggested by once more 
disturbing the slumbers of the works that were Testing so peace- 
fully on their shelves. Nobody can have gone through such a 
task without many pangs of more or less acuteness. 

A library is doubtless the most living part of tlio contents of a 
house. Nothing else excites so many emotions in the bosom 
of the wretched being doom^sd to leavo Ins bouse. Yet bid 
sufferings ore generally Iroutod with ridicule, and ho ia. blandly 
uifozmed that things will shake down and all will come right iii 
that singularly indefinite period, ‘^a day or two.’’ It may be so ; 
but human life docs not include a large aumbor of days or two.*’ 


EXTINCT JOUnXALrSM. 

O NE of the most interesting objects of the Soutli Konslngion 
Museum during lat^t summer was tho glass case which con- 
tained specimen^ of the sui cessivc editions of the Ti/nex, A'Isitors 
learnt how that journal gnidunlly expaadcdlfroin modest shape 
and indifferent letterpress to its present anijde proportions ; 
and tlicy might also picturo to themselves the ir«iusforin.'ition 
of the juunudist from a mere chrouiclor of passing events to 
a leader of thought and civilization. Jhit it would have been 
more interesting if the ca/^e could have beou opened and tho 
volumes inspected. We shall now endeavour poilly to supply 
the gap ^om some volumes of a deceased jourual which have 
fiillen into our hondsi and which have the doublu merit of con- 
taining A faithful picture of tiio social habits of our grand- 
iathers in England and in Tudia. 

Towards the close of the last century a weekly paper was started 
in Oalcatta, known to several generations of Anglo-Indians as the 
Hurkaru, Tho nearest Englisii translation of this title would be 
the Courier.” After a lime tho weekly issue was exchanged for 
a daily; tho circulation incrciised; tlio paper fiourished ; s^nue of 
the best names in EHstura jouninliam usod it as their vebide of 
expression; and it recently imded an exiBifn.'< of more than 
seventy years by absorption into another contemporary. It appears 
to have occurred h) tho editor (d* tho JIurkaru in Us first season 
] 705, that a few woodcuts would cuhauoo the merits of the paper ; 
and accordingly in tho first piigo thero is tho figuro of a man 
with tho motto PcfMfaudo, intended to repi'csent tho well-known 
courier or runner who, bofi re the daya of niHil-carta and rail- 
Toadsi carried tho coiTespondonce of the public all over the 
peninsula. In rcolity thi.s person is a wiiy, dark'Skinned, and 
perspiring native, whu. with a minimum of clothing and a wallet 
dung over his sheudJer, runs a post of six miles in tho space of 
on hour and a qiiai’ter in fliiu dry weather, and in two or, it may 
hOf tlire(3 hours, whpn ways are foul. The figure in tho woodcut 
ia, on tho contrary, that of a wcU-fed luid portly person odonied 
inth a turban and dad in a coat and wide Turkish trousers, rc- 
aambliog the traditional Ijovantiae pirate of a ballet or a hurit^ue. 
The absurdity of wpeara to have attracted notice, for after a 
few issues this figure' disappears, though the motto remain?. It is 
tolerably clear tW other illustrations were not drawn on the spot 
on atone or wood, but were supplkd from England, and inserted 
wiUiout the lightest regard for dramatic pro}mety and consiatency. 
A miuiBion in Chourlngld,” luid. a lower roomed house (i.e. a 
bungalow) with a flat root^ near Tiictta'a bazaar,” aro fAcsimiles 
of tno tea-brick house tenanted by the village doctor or attorney 
in a post town in England ; a hors^i is advertised for sale, led in 

g ' an English jockey in topboots and a striped waistcoat ; and 
e auctioneer himself, clad in a wig of Dr. Johnson’s 
type, appears at a tidde, nodding to woll-droseed English- 
men and Engliahwiuuen, iusieud of to the moUey crowd of 
anbaltams, civiliana^ and nativo clerks that frequent a Ere- 
aideocy auction mart. Wo must premise that, for political 
reasons which we need not stop to explain, tho selection of topics 
was oomparativeJy limited. The Indian press was not practically 
free until the reign of Lord William Bcntinck, nor lerally en- 
franchised until &e administration of his successor^ Metcalfe. 
Editors were not allowed to discuss measures affecting the 
discipline of tho native army, or such sacred subjects as the 
lelig fouB feelings of the natives, the good faith and loyidty of 
eur allies, the motives of Govemors and Councils, and tho tuiei^ 
policy 01 tho Empire. The papem were consequently made 
up of advertisements^ official and sodol, items of local news, 
storms and atmospheric phenomonii, and very copious extracts from 
the European journals. It would bo useless to ransack tho files 
af a Calcutta journal of the last century to find out what the 
editor thought about Semdia or the Oude princossea, or what 
were the views of tho Anglo-Indian and tho native community os 
to the equality of all men in the eye of the law. But it would bo 
no difficult tack to say how our predecessors lived and ainusod 
themselTOs; what wine they drank, what books they read, and 
what strange customs they either tolerated or eherishe!l Lotteries 
on ageond scale were in fashion, and were patiunisod by gentlemen 
of the first respoctahilily,” leading* mmchantSi civuinns, and 
barristen. The number of tickets varied from 3,000 to 5/>oo. 
Bach ticket cost rather more than ick The prisM were 500 or 
sometimes 1,000 innumber; the blanks iiopx 2, 500 to 4,000; and 
iatbe tormer were single sums of lOiOOOlL and S flOoL and batches 


of nine hundred averaging 1 gi. each. Then gentlemen are invited 
to take tickets in alottory fora <<garden house,” sum total flood, at 
eighty tickets of 10/. each. Private and public theotEicale were 
then, 08 DOW, a resource against ennui, liesideiits am told to 

subserilw to a new conieay la flae acts, termed Ih iifKTvr, fto 

scene of which laid in Calcutta.” lLM.’s 70th Bagiment 
waa to give 7 'ho or, The Tare of Englea^ followsd hy the 

farce otThe Old Maid^ tmd tho editor patriotically reminds his 
n'adors that tho parts will be filled by tlie samo veterans who had 
lately cli.stinguislie(l themselves on tho Mysorean Theatre at tho 
ropresedtAtion of the Siege »f Seringapatam. 

The following examples of the severity of our criminal code ought 
to be remembered by all who wish to appreciate tho labours of 
Koiuilly and Brougham. The sentences, we must observe, were not 
passed by an Indian magistrate in the interior, administering a bar- 
uarous relic of Mahommedau dominion without the aid of abarrisler 
or tho publicity of a press, but they omftuatod from leanied judges 
dealing out law os it would have been dealt out by Lord Kenyon 
or Lord Mmisfiold. Two natives of tho Gentoo caste ” convicted of 
stealing in a dwelling-house at Madras, were executed ; and the 
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in presence of a military guard of Englishmou amt Sepoys, and 
an iinuieiise coucourso of people.” About tbe^ same time one 
Lochan, for stealing half a gold-piece nnd eome silver ornaments, 
was public ly whip^d in tho Burra Bazaar, and one Kanoi Di 3 u 
was also wliipped from the south end to the north end of toe 
same locality, and then back again. An Eiigliahiuan for a like 
offence was similarly chastised, but privately, and all three 
prisoners Huffered imprisonment besides. Two privatoH exf the 3rd 
jCuropetan battalion, ror numoMus roblieries, were imprisoned for 
tivo years and burnt in tlio hand. At Bombay two natives bAd 
ouch fifty lashos and stood in tho' pillory ; and fiur the serious 
crimes of mutiny and sedition five Sepoys wore blown away 
from guns, and throe were bunged. Gur catalogue ends with tho 
Governor of Madras— a Lord Ilobart then as now— under some 
judicial powers which tho Executive cxeridses to this day in 
cc^rtiiin ciiscs. sentencing a servant of tbo Nawab of the Oornnlic to 
capital puniBhtnent for having ordered a iiinn to bo flogged to 
d<>iith. Wo gather, howxver, that, iu consideration of wnnt the 
French term dos circoustauces uttenuantce,” tho oxtrome sontenco 
wiw not carried out. 

If judicial penalties were then very difFerent, potty or local 
events weie occasionally very siniilur te) what may ne road in any 
ludiim jfuirnal to this day. VV e are told, for instonco, of a violent 
storm at Chittagong, which had levelled bungalows, tom up 
trees by the roots, stranded or sunk liRlf-a-dc»zon sloops, killed 
tt great number ” of natives, but only injured 0110 gentleman 
of n like disaster at Ganjam on the Coromandel coast; of an 
alligator which hod swalloWod a colt; of two gentlemen drown^ 
by the upsetting of a hudgeroio; of a complaint i^oinst certain 
IkilRHore bearers — %,e, domosiic servents from a district of Orissa— 
who refused to touch a tallow candle for reasons of caste. We read 
how the heat in April had been loo^iu tbo shade at 3 and 
how the crop of pepper had failed on tho Malabar const; how Mr. 
Erskine's speech in defence < 4 ’ Hardy had been received too late 
for insertion in this uioming’e issue ” ; how peijury ought to be 
made a capital offence, because natives stick at nothing ” ; how 
klr. Squarotoea (etc) had been driven to (tistraction for fifteen 
sleepless nights and tedious days because his^ neighbour had ool« 
iect^ a large supply of ducks, geese, and pigs for his sea stobk, 
in addition to fifty noisy native carpenters ; how one Captdn 
Hay authorised the editor to deny that he was about to give 
a ball and supper on board of his ship, on tho ground that it 
bad lieeu set on fire by a native craft, and the fire had been 
promptly extinguished ; how Agrostis was prepared to enliven the 
pages ot the Hurkaru with skctclies of General Ecdesiasthial 
llistoiy ” ; and, lastly, how a subscribor in the year I796exhunied 
from his correspondence a letter written mot^ years before, de« 
scribing, first, death of one Gokul Chandra, who had been 
tbo Banian of Governor Verelst, on the banks of a muddy creek, 
and then, immediately afterwards, the sacrifice of Gokul’s yonng 
wife, aged twenty, by the well-known rite of Suttee. This con- 
tributor adds that he read the letter %o a near relation of Gokul, 
who admitted that ho had stood near tho pile, and that everything 
happened just oh described at lenjrth. 

. From Buttee, and alligators, and ti'opical heat, and Anglo-Indian 
customs, we turn to the picture of social life in England presented 
by the copious exlracte fmm toe journals of the day. The pmu 
seemed to have itiled its columns by proceeding in Bariia* 
ment, by speeches on political and other trials in the Court ot 
King’s Bench, and by extracts from Continental pmrs about tha 
Btadtbolder, the Seven United Provinces, and the ]mneh llevMa- 
tion and Convention, varied by poetical epit^a on distinguished 
personages, and contributions from Pye, the Awt-Laoraste. The 
journals most quoted are the Star^ the Marnmsf Herald^ and toe 
Sms nnd, occaeioDoUv, tho Zn^desi Oautte, Loan&ngartidssfirenot 
very common, though wo do find divers pateiotie efiWens about 
dofenoe agsinst toe ^^common enemy,” aadinvecttvsafqialnst adu- 
lation ottered, with the most degrading sen^ily, at the rfoioe 
of the Ooraicaii.’’ This last anpean w a abort article of toe 
Hurkaru itselfi but it ia capped by a lengtlw oUtuaiy imtioe in 
England, of the Bpyiffist Blriiep 01 Ams, wnaiiad been ^hated 
and pemeuted by toe Ooraican assassin and poiscmer.” About 
toe same time we a meeting heU at toe TlMtiohed 
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TAVem in St. JaniAt’s Street regerdinff the menenres to be taken to 
protect the <Jountiy from iiitaeion. fir. Wilberforce, Mr. Siwrgee 
itounio (of whom Sydney Smith wrote in the Peter I^lyniley 
Lottera that be woold burn his capitulatiiijr han^ like 

I«nl iloaa, wd lionl Ciunden, were present LW IlawkesW, 

the ohair, doelared tliat the danger with which the country 



1/Doo hor6»*s and 420 

carte or waggons^ whcnov(*r culled on. .Jobmnstera declared 
their readiness to ulk)w the nobility and gentry to devote hordes, 
when on hire, under certain conditions, to the aame object; and 
schodulos were cinmlated both at the meeting and in the dintricte 
near the nietropoHs, to be tilled up with carte and hordes bv patriotic 
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time wo have au ai;couiit of a fiawlms Court held by the owner of 
the manor of Kochford, in The proceedings took pbuic nt 

midnight, ou the^ liriit ^Vcdaee!d^ly after MichaclttiH^ Day, in the 
open air, on King's Hill, Kverything was done in whi4»por!*; the 
minutes wore writluii with coal, Inskad of pen and mk; and 
absent teniuxU were fined doublo their ronla for every hours 
absonce. This cuatoin, wo aie told, was inteuded to ki*op up the 
i-eDieiJibrance of a conspiraev of the inhubitants ngainsf. their 
tibeeiit master, detected bv him on his uray home. Then lHiiii- 
chard, iho aeronnut, inakcH’his sL\l\- -sixth :if»cont, with nine otln r 
persons, 1,500 feet ahovo the earth, where four Ifidica and tear 
geutloHicn dnneo a quadrilh', until compelled to descend by Iho 
iilncBS of three of the party, A ^^lahoiniiKHlnn jubilee tolies placo 
at St Oeo^o's-in-lhri-Ka^t, along tlie Mow lloud, (Jiinnou Street, 
Katcliir Highway, and .Shad well ; it was cliaroctenzed by pautu- 
mimic dances, incense, and iiynins from tho Koran, and was in- 
tended t.» celebrate tho coiunuMiocuicnt of the Now Year and 
the ti'iinslution of Mahoiumod into Paradise, The Duchess ••£ 
Ynrkg tho nimt of our Qi.eeii, fiiute during di\iiie service nt 
Wcvbridge, to tho diMujay of the congi^gation, A woinah 
died at Abbey Lanercoht, iianicd Jane l‘\»i\.«>ter, in tho ouo 
hundred and thirtieth year of her age^ who remonibarcd tlu* sale 
of a liorse's head for hulf-ii- crown dimng the sioge of Carlisle by 
Croraw’ell in 1647, and who had a daughter living nged one hun- 
dred and three. Particulars are given of tho (‘xccntiori of Kobert 
AVutt at Edinburgh. Tlie jirisoncr wa»H drawn on a hurdle from 
the Cuetle lo the Tolb.jot-h wi(li hie back to tbolun’se, tho cxecu- 
being acated oppo^tc, with a large axe in his baud. 1 Icath 
was iullictea by hanging, hut the b(.Kly was cut down luid stretched 
on a table, when tho executioner severed tho head at txvo bkiwH, 
and displayed it to tho multitude aa ‘^thiit of a traitor.*' It is a 
lolief to turn from this picturo, crowded with sensational details 
which wo do not care to r*'prodiicc, to acrilique on the** girls 
of the period/* or what arc termed '*lhi? luaseulino woiuen 
of fashion.*' “Their hunting, Hh<H)ling, driving, eriekotiiig, fnro- 
ing, and skating pre.scnt a uionstroiw cluios of ahsurdity; n«il 
only making day and night hideous, but the sex equivocal." 
Further, wo have ncitice.s of a line young fellow, of ri^specUble 
parenlH, who, having robbed a pieman of aomo iialfponco on 
Jjounslow Ilentb, wna sentenced to death, but pardoned on con- 
diliou of serving in tho itoyal navy; of tho rise of the Chouans 
on tbo Loire tind in Di-i tinny, who woro first 6iiuigglcr.s and then 
RuyaliftlM ; of tho trial of llorno Tookc, and of the acquittal of 
Hardy, when Erskine’s coach wna diiiggcd homo in triumph by 
the ftpectatore, in spite of his proteste ; of tho completion of the 
telegraph fr^nu tho iiiuid's F.nd to the Norc ; of the death of Dig 
Ben jBrj'ont tho pugilist^ whose fistic merits are immortalized iu 
ttpoefiad epitaph ns “ bold Johnson's dread and lirltuin’s glory"; 
ot tlie huuuAs of Sir C. Tumor, who huutod every other day for 
the amusement of the English forces at Arnlu im on the Con- 
tinent ; of divers duels, and trials consequent thereon, which gene- 
rally terminated in a prompt acquittal ; of a sermon preached to 
the Longhhuiougb Volunteers, embodied for tlio purpose of 
“ fighting a^inst the common enemy ** ; of tho death of Drince 
Lee Boo and tbo joy of tho islanders thereat ; and of the intended 
aboli^on of tho tax on “ card-money," which is denounced as* 
“on impo.sition upon hospitality, and on inHuli to frumdsbip." 

Wo could multiply extrm-.te, W have only room for ono more 
topiC| and ihatistbo marriage of the Pi'inco of WuIp.s, Tho anthem 
porfonued on this occaeiou wfis composed by Handel for the Prince’s 
gTOfidfatlher, Prince Frederick. Tho Ger«3mony is dom'rilK*d with 
w the ^InesB and liveliuess of detail usual with Court chroni- 
SuTu • drossea of tho bridesuiaids ; the lears shed by 

j when the King Irissed him no loss than thirty times ; 

^ tho mvihty of the “ first gentleinan in Europe," who made JiOrd 
iiaroourt a j^sent of his own hat. Of coursotho Court muse 
magniloquent lines describe Apelles 
piuiiUDg Venus; and then declaim that, had Ciu'oline of Brunswick 
iwea at tnat timo, me (rreoiau painter, instead of combining the 

#t ««« part of tho iih^ta -wot, 

to fhft pwcocdmg. In^e tbi; Sand. OuMdo. we 

VoRthooghi^ 

naberimrs ompty white Huuwtnx tM'AntiUttmiiMrted in 


1^11 Mall, •• with areeu lamp., branched like a fonalcen 

the chair of the JKarl of Chatham was smash ( m 1 to pieces, and Kn 

lordship had to “bolt” into the shop of Carr, the Pall !Bla 

Manefitoid was “ rouij|bljr baudloU/' 0^ tcroicd WTO 

Ft — gtiioea-pigs ; and the Marquis of Backinghani, 
who h^ forgotten that it was a night of rejoicing, had his memofy 
japrt^d hy the populace in “their Mqgh roanaw.” It murt be 
couiussed that these reminin^'eDcos have a disagrecablo tfavoUr 
^out them, when illuMlratL-d by tbo subsequent career of tlte 
Jioyal couple. A cnn^idcrabh^ gap in morals and manners separates 
*>f the Inst rontury the era of Victoria. lint the 
dirier«ijc.o betw.^cn the rule of Ijord Cornwallis or of Lord 
AVfJloeley m India, and that of Ltird Northbrook, is in reafity 
that not i.»f eighty year.^, but of some two ceutiirius of progress. 


THE AXCJKNT MOXTMT.NTS Rlf.L. 

W E hinted some time back that .Sir John Lubbock, at once 
biuilar and anlii^uary, who had clone so giKid a turn to the 
bfinkers, w:w likely to do us goodgi turn to the antiquaries also. 
Wo have b».‘fore us the fruit of hiM praisewortliy piu*pt^s iii 
shape of a DjU “ for tho rrcisorvation of Ancient Natioiisl Alonti' 
monte.*' It wvars on its back the names of four other ni^ tubera 
bvtoides .Sir John Lubboi-k himself, and th«» appearance of Mr. 
Ijoredord iiojie arid Mr. O.^horuti Muigaa as tellow- workers may 
})orhap9 bo taken us stimo bigii that th« proposed moaiture is not A 
fi sectarian or partisfiu kind. Ilciw far the pfop<val oF Farlhfc- 
mentary interference to save some at of iljo am tent monw- 
uivuts of the hmd has bf*eu at all caused by the cry which went up 
at the late brutal havoc at Dortliester wt; do not pretend to guess. 
At any rate, hero is a meBJSure which, if it Lccoimw law, will at 
teas! do s-ani tliing ; and, when* us yet nothing hoebt^en done at all, 
it will bo a great point tu securt; the doing of anything. 

We do not undertake to examine tho it'chuic^ framework of 
tho Bill. It provides a Coiiiniterion, to consist of tlie Euolofiuro 
Conimi.s8ionors, atreiigthcuod by certain other persons likely to 
Ihko a special interest in ancient reuiaina. These Oommkdonero 
will have full imuieiliate wiwers for tho pres(»rvatiou of certain 
Mionumeut*' naintid in the Bill, and they may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, acquire powers for the like preservation of two olhoi' 
c'lsHSOS of moniioieiite. Wo prosiirne that it is expected that fh<^ 
work of the Commission will proclicHlIy be iu tbo hnmls of th<' 
i»x}>e.rt&, :tnd, as lUe persons named am likely to be found iu poxw 
of the United Kingdom very far removed from om* anollivr, it is 
kindly provided thni tiu'y shall be able to iW!t without in eveiy 
case uKMUiug face to face. 

\Vc fiasulu*) timt the list of monuments which in added to tho 
Bill, and to which tho powvrs of tho Cuniniissioitors are to fee 
applied at once, is meant to be only teutiitive, and that the fi Am«rs 
of Iho measure will bo glad of any buggestioiis for tho mcrea«o *>f 
the lisU A clause, of which ive shall pro.sontly apoolt, pn»vidos for 
the extension of tho powers of the (AtJimii.ssionors to otlwr iuoiiup 
menta be.'»ides those xuuned in the Act, but it will clearly be boUer 
hi name as many as iKissible in tlie Act iteeU*. On lookiiig through 
the list, our first notion was that it was meant te be oouHcad 
to what are coininjonly known as primwvul luouumente only. 
Almost the first thing that wo looked for in the list was 
Dorchester Dykes ; as they, ore not thpro, we supinise that they arr 
by this timo too forgone for any mortal Commiasioners te» pre.'iorv<» 
them. But the umpluthcatre at the Dorseteblre Dorche^test h 
nut down in tho list. It is therefore not intended to exclude 
luinmn nmiains as such ; and, if so, we at once why the 
Homan romains is not much longer ? To begin with tlu‘ 
work of all, w'by is not the Boiiian ivall put undci the protection 
of tho Commtesionors P If the Dorchester amphithciitrc Is to bo 
jirescnetl, why not those at Dilchester and Citevkon ? Why not 
Silchester walls, and all that is within them ? Why nut AVioxeiar ?- 
Why not Burgh Castle 'r* Tho multangular tower of E1 )orlc>uii 
may lie thought to be safe in the keeping of the Yorkshire Bbilo- 
sophicnl Soci<dy; but there is another piece of the wall of the 
city which may well need proteclion : so there is at Loic^^iier; 
so there is at Lincoln ; the Novrjiort Gate, if not quite the peer 
of tho Porta Mtufis of Ithdms or the Voria Ni^a of IriiT, te 
worthy ol keeping, both as a miunorlal of tli« colony of Lindiim 
and as tho arch ol triumph through which tho Couqu»u'<»r must 
have march vd to take possession of one of tho noblest prizes I'f hw 
warfiU'e. If any of tho moyiuinonts of the land are held lo nwd 
legislativo protection, is Auderida itself, the sp.it wliirh Ikitou 
and Boniiiti, Englishman and Xorman, may alike claiiu as (heir 
I own, to be left without n defender ? Thes** are all feputs which 
j occur to us on the spur of the niomeut as spots, which if Ibiuinii 
I remains aro^to bo admitted, ouglit to hold a high place i 11 the 
I cutnlogno. Further rosearoh on the suggi?stionH of pftrsou.<» fainiiiar 
with various districts might doubtless iiuiko tlie mucli 
I longer, 

j indeed even among tho primaeval monuments tboniselves tbeic 
I Are some omissions which surprise its. Steuohengo of voiii'.-4t te 
there and Avebury and Kit’s Uoty-lloiise, tho cmmleeh in t iower 
which fontaiiticAny bears t|^ name of Arthur, and tlio of 
his real victoiy at Badbuty. The two famous giants* cbafiibtfrs, 
Uk^bnry in Gloucestershire and Stony Littleton iu Somerset, 
fvre both there. fi'o vast hill-iojrt of Woitebuiy, w-heno 
Jleftwlia overeavie'the Britons, and where the icsearciies fif Mr, 
Wossb^ brouglitto light the ekeletems of viators and vonqiiished os 
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they foil in the grasp of death, finds no place in the list. Yet few 
monuments better deserve protection, and few need it more keenly, 
damaged as it has been already, and threatened os it daily is with 
u^r Qiistruciioii. Ik^Tuuehiro mi out ol* all the roniiunfi 

with which Dartmoor and the Land's End district are studded, 
eontribute only otA monument each — the Throe llurlera in Com- 
wall, and the Grey Wetliors in Devonshire. The primmval an- 
tiquities of South Wales ore not summed up in tho one cromlech 
of Arthur's Quoit-, to mention ono only out of twenty, there w a 
hu^e monument of tho same class near Dylfryn, in Glamorgan, 
which, if Sir John Lubbock does not know or, tho TToine Secretary 
may. To be sure, under tho third clauae of tho Hill it wmdd be 
possible to include all thc?8e monuments and any others of tho 
same kind within its operation. The clause runs thus 

Tliia Act may, with the c«niaciit of tho Trensurv, mid au^jeot lo appeal, 
in the maimer hereinjiaer in this Act proviiUil,"l>e applied by the Com- 
mi^otiors to any Diithh, Ronmii, or ISaxun Tvmiatriii, or to aiiv moninncut 
which is in the «>piiiioii of the ConimiHsioiiora of the like kind as miy 4if the 
monuments spucilied in the said lirdt schedule, and which ia not .situate in 
any park, garden, or ploiumre grouml, and which neither Is jior fbrin^ pmt 
of nor iac'ludea the riiina of any ciustlc, fortrea^, abbey, rdigioits houac, or 
occlosiaatuuil boildiog. 

We confeas that wo shouW be a little puzzled if we werts oallod 
on to define British or Saxon remains. What ia to becoiiio of 
those who, not without strong show of reason, Jiold eromlochs 
and such like to be tho works of a raco earlier thiui the Jiritonsi* 
What will become of those sticklers for accuracy wdio iniglit 
.nrgiip that in Vorkshiro or Lincolushiro ihero could not bo such 
H thing as a Saxon monument of any age, wliile in IJampahiro 
or Somerset the uaiuo would apply to a work of yesterday Y To 
bo sure tho words which ue.xt follow have a sanatory force, 
08 they tako in *'any monunient/' whether British, Jtoiuan, 
Saxon, or anything else, ** which ia in the opinion of the Com- 
miasioDors of the like kind as any of the monunicutfl specified in 
tho said fii'St schedule.'’ This would of course take Lx anything, 
without offence to the Danish anllquurlos at tho one end or to 
Mr. Feygusson at the other. Still it is better to avoid a clunisv 
and tuitiquuted nouienclature, if it can be done. Yet porliapn talk 
about Saxon remains in not wonderful in a Session of I’arliamcut 
which has listened to tlio proposal to shut out ** Modern Di.stofy ” 
froxn University leaching, without its authors deiotting to ioH u.i"at 
which of the manv proposed dates from the cull of Abruham to 
tho French Revufutiun tho lino between Ancient and Modern 
Histoiw ia to be drawn. ^ This aanni clause, it will he seen, lenvea 
all mifitaiy and ecclesiastical remains unprutofted ; iiulood wo 
arc not sure whether tho word fortress might not sliut out some 
of the Roman buildings for which wc have alreadv pleaded. Wo 
should be glad to put mediioval remains under the same piotcc- 
tion osprinnieval retuiiins. To di^»troy Tintcrti Abbey or Chepstow 
Gastlo w'ould surely bo as great an act of burbari.siii to destroy 
StoDuhongo itself. Still we are not dlspo.'>ud to find fault, a«i our 
feeling is rather that of thankfulneji^ if w'o cuu get anything at all 
preservod; and it sti’ikos us that tbo words which shut out ciistles 
and abbeys and churches would tako in domostic buildiogs, if they 
are ^^uot situate iu any park, garden, or pleasure ^uud.” 
Through this provision wu might possibly fiud a loophole for 
saving here and there a few examples of a class of luouuuxeuts 
which stand in neater danger than any other. 

There is fiirlncr eons^ilatiou for us in Clause VII. Tho two 
classes of monuments of which wc have alreo/ly spoken — those 
namely which are put in the schedule and thos^x to which the 
Act may be hereafter applied by virtue of riause II I. — may under 
tho further provision ot Clause VI. be put under the care of the 
Commissioners without the consent of their owners. Clause VIL 
seems further to allow tho Act to be, with tho Counent of their 
present owners, applied to monuments of any class or of any date 
whatsoever 

This Act may, with tho cnnac;nt of the Trea-Hury, be applied by the Oun- 
•missioncm to a inonuincnt of wIiataocviT kind utnl whcn’HoeviT sJUiate, if 
the following porsons give their corifM'Ht u> its applicnlion, imincly 

(a) The occupier or occupiem of the site of the inonunKaiti and 

(b) Kvery person cnli licit to any beneficial int>?rest in of the 

site of the moDumirtit., &c. 

And other means are provided in the aame clau.<»e by wliich the 
Commissioners may become possessed of monuments uf any kind. 
A man may seemmgly sell his castle or abbey to the Commis- 
sioners os much os his cromlech or hia amphitheatre. Or a prudent 
father, who fears that his son may have iess respect fur antiquity 
than he has himself, may under another part of the same clause 
make over his interest in tbo montimcnc to tbo Conimissioucrs. 
The Bill, in short, will at once sccuro the preservation of certain 
elasse.*) of monuments, and it will mako the preservation of monu- 
ments of any doss a much easier husiness than it is now. Tri- 
msDval moDumentB are to bo put under what we may call 
cuinpulsoiy protection; tho protection of medimvol monuments 
still remains optional ; but the Bill will mako it much easior to 
presoKVO them from the caprices of momentary owners. 

Wo need not go into the details of (he powers which tbo 
measure confers on the Commissioners. But they coma gene- 
rally to this — Uxat no injury'’ will be allowed to be done 
to any monument brought under the Act without tho consent 
of the Gummi'^hioners ; and that if any question ai'ises be- 
tween the Coimuissioneni and any tine who thinks himself ag- 
grieved by anything that they do, there will bo a power of 
appeal to one of the superior courts of 1j>w or equity, it should 
’ be noted diet the word iiy ury ” in this Bill is us^ as a tech- 
nical term, with a meaning whidi ia defined in an explanatory 


clauso. It has a rather odd sound when we bear of a person 
designing to injure” a monument and of the Commissioners' 
giving their consent to tho injury ” of tho monument. We 
might ham stop to make a discoume on the abuse of language. In 
otymolopoal slrictlim it m neVM iH) to Uu “ "to * 
monument or to imything else, because ** iujuiy ” ^{furia, Aiucta) 
in itself implies Boroethiug morally wrong, while to do mere 
physical harm or hurt (damnunh iSKufiii)^ whether to a monument 
or to anything olse, may often l^ needful. People talk nowadays 
of a man having received an *4ujury ” in his bodily firamo, though 
it may have been done by shoor accident or in the most righteous 
operation of war ; yet the word still keeps so much of its old force 
tiiat there scorns something queer when we road of a man 
dolibcnitoly purposing to Injure ” anything, and of a public body 
giving ihoir Ci>nfii»nl to his doiug^ «o. 

It 18 clear that the measure might well have had a wider sphexo, 
although the compultiurv prosorvation of mediteval monuments is, 
as things are, impossible; yot at least It would have been a 
gain groafly to enlarge the list uf primieval monuments to which 
tho Bill is to bo applied at once. But perhaps it is not wise to 
ask for too much at onco. It may indited fairly be asked that the 
list may bo enlarged in Cummitteo. While we still cherish the 
hope of Hoiuo day getting yet more, the Bill will at all events 
givo us a great deal iu a department iii which we have hitherto 
liad nuthing# 


ITALY Foil NKKVOIJS TATIKSTS. 

I T is presniunblo that evory state of society contains some rough 
provihiua for tlio evils peculiar to it. Thus it ia conirootdy 
Tocoguized that one di.'^Linguishing bano of our present civilization 
is the great liability to excessive brain work; and its accepted 
remedy is a forei^-n tour, which has only recently become a pos- 
sibility to a considerable numbiT of persons. The reasons for 
adopting such iiican.s of n‘;«toratioii for tho.se who aro not physi- 
cally incapucltatcd for travel, und to whom chaugo uf scene and 
agreeable dlvcralou are more than a vanious reposo, are seU-ovident. 
They apply^ moreover with especial lurce to the inhabitants of a 
climate which M. I'alno has recently painted with such merciless 
fidelity. There ftoems, too, to he ovwy pnibability that these 
mischievous eirect.s of our modern slriig^^le for existence will, for 
some time at least, be on tho iucrou.se ; and one may tboreforo 
reiLsonably expect to fiud a growing number of the highest class 
of vertobr.'xtes seeking tho remedy of disordered cerebrum in that 
species of irroguha* migration known as modern touring. 

That Italy should so commonly he scU^cted na the aim of theso 
inigiationa is natural oiiongh. The class of iuvalida to which we 
now refer is largely rocmited from the professional ranks of society, 
and may be siippuseil to possess suinc amount of historical culture 
and artistic taste. 'J*o such minds no other country, uoo supposes, 
ullbrs the same extent and variety of interest. A slight acqoaint- 
anco with classic history will auifice to invest with attractive 
asHocintlouH the ruins of itorue and Bmstuin, the chartning bay of 
Baia, and tbo beautiful sborcs of Sicily. The least artistic minds, 
too, may find .some variety of pleasure among such copious trea- 
8ure.s fbs the sculptures and br)Uze.M of ancient Romo, the mural 
paintings of roinpeii, and the many lino pictures of tho several 
Italian school.'^. In addition to (Ui^ho relics of the past, we find ia 
Italy u natural scesnery, a variety of race, a set of costumes and 
manners, and a form of language which are pretty certain to pre- 
sent point.M of interest to the artistic, tho scholarly, and the simpW 
carious order {>f minds. Not only are there ofiored these ample 
and various enjoyments, but also a climate that permits one to 
take the fullest advantage of them. Although, os every traveller 
iu Italy knows, winds muy at times bo very bleak, and rains 
heavy and persistent, and dui'iug theso inclcmenciuH but little of 
our wonted domestic comfort is to be obtaiued, yot one is rarely 
precluded for many days in succession from all outdoor excursions. 
Fitmliy, tho less robust traveller may find hero a tolerable amount 
of social order, and some of the newer conveniences of modem 
civilization. 

The b«Te f*numcration of theso sources and conditions of enjoy- 
ment seems cLoiigh to justify tho high reputation that Italy has 
obtained as a grateful minister to jaded minds. The hard-worked 
prtifessional man who, tied by liis duiioa at home, casts a wistful 
glance at his map, and fondly supposes that two or three months 
ui the sunny Peninsula would restore nervous energy and mental 
tone, appears to be sim]ily rational iu his view of things. Yot here 
as olsewlioro one strongly suspects that fancy is apt to paint tho 
remote tmd unattainable in hues a little too brilliant, ilowover 
certain it may be that a tour in Italy affords abundant variety of 
pleasing diversion, it is com uioiily attended with a few little diaw- 
lacks which are rarely T^^rhaps taken into account by tho dass of 
invalids who hope ^ profit by its .salutary influences. 

For cxamplo,xt appears certain that diversions which are intended 
to refresh minds ah'eady fatigued should not tbonuelves be weaiY- 
ing, and it well be questioned whether tbo sights of Italy 
satisfy this coi|dition. It may be a eomparatively easy matter 
for vigorous lAiids to content themselves with a sufBcloin^ of 
interesting objlcte, even when there .remiuos a large numto close 
at hand still ulbexploied. But to many nervous persons this l^d 
of self-denial (is far from easy, and may act in a very injurious 
manner. A man who finds himself in possession of two or three 
months for seeing Atfdy easiW gets infected wxlh the prevaUiDg 
tourist craving to se^ all. He is constantly gouded by thO 
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floetion that he majr never have another opportunity of visiting 
jdaces teeming with interest and easily reached : he becomes oon- 
fused and distracted by the competing claims of city and gallery^ 
ruin and natural aceneiy, as he hears them set forth by the 
difleront pBOfde he happens to meet ; end out of ihU enihamu^ de 

ftc&sMss flows new vexation for his irrilaUe spini As a kind 
ot amuaement particularly liable to this fatiguing effect we nwy 
instance the Tsst picture-galleries of Florence and Uomo, Venice 
and Milan. Few persons would like to admit with Mr. Spurgeon 
that they found nothing impresdvo in these collections. Yet^ if 
aveiybody were exactly honest, we suspect that very many indeed 
would confess to having received little but a blurred, confused 
impression from most of their visits to these treasures uf art. A 
person may possess reid ardstic taste, and yet experience the dis^ 
tracting and exhausting effect of trying to gain in the course of a 
few hours a clear and permanent conception of the best examples 
of such numerous produedons. The very heterogeneity in subject 
and treatment of these modem galleries greatly adds to the indis- 
tinctness of the impression. Any one may see this by comparing with 
his recollection of one of those large and miscellaneous collections 
the impression left by such a limited and harmonious series uf pic- 
tures as that in the monastery of St. Mark at Florence. After 
visiting this quaint laboratory of devotional effort, one is half in- 
ched to regret the necessity of our spacious gal lories with their 
almost depressing abundance and incongruous juxtapusidons. It 
may seem very heterodox, jet it strikes us that only robust nerves 
are fitt^ to derive any considerable ploasuro from this sort of 

*^ven if^is objection to louring in Italy be deemed frivolous, 
there axe other sources of annoyance which most persons familiar 
with the country will admit to bo nml. We need not rufer to 
Buch obvious litde sf^iiices as aro involved in ddcctivo postal 
arrangemenis, the difficulty of obtaining one’s customary light 
literature, the curious noii-adaptatiun of Italian dwellings to incle- 
ment weather, and so on. We iimj prasunio, too, that our over sen- 
filtive traveller is not troubled with Slr.8p\irgeon*8 irritableFroteat- 
aadsm, and that ho is able to view with tolerable composure the 
many constant reminders of Catholic faith and nricslly ascendency 
whi^ ho ffuds there. Assuming biin ply that he has line moral 
instincts and deep sympathies with modem progress, we may bo 
pretty sure that not a few phases of Italian character and lifeVill 
prove uncongeiiiul, if nut irritating. It will bo found, fur instance, 
that althougn many of tbf) common people work very patiently, 
the particular class with which the tourist has most to do exhibits 
A preference for indolence vvhich easily appears vicious to our more 
e!!»'rgetic Northern temperament. So, too, their facility in misrepre- 
eentation of fact and invention of fable, practised for the express pur- 
pose of obtaining more of i]M forettlierdt superffuous money, is a 
little trying even to minds of a robust U'po, and con scarcely fail to 
wound tbo morbidly sensitive spirit of invalids. It requires soiiio 
Btrength of will to suppress the iuisgiuation that the whole troop 
of padroni, ciceroni, cocchiori, &c., are in secret league against 
the traveller’s pocket; and such an idea, when it gains a cer- 
tain persistency, can easily neutralize the cheering iniluonce of 
many days of Italian sun. A lively self-interest, quite apai*t 
from disinterested seutimout, is sufficient to render the sight of 
theso unsocial practices exceedingly depressing. The higher order 
of. feelings, agun, are apt to be wounded by the display of sneh 
offensive qualities as cruelty to animals. One may encounter clso- 
wbere strudng instances of iudlfforoiice to brute suffering. We 
have seen in the course of a single walk in the streets of Derlin 
an amount of cruelty to horses that was really sickening. But wo 
would fain believe that no such uniform torturing of draught 
animals as is to be witnessed in Southern Italy can ho lound in other 
countries having any pretence to the rank of civilized nations. 
Other moral attribute which disclose themselves to the more reiiec- 
tivo observer are scarcely loss painful to notice. For example, 
the prevailing want of a spirit of self-dependence and honouriiblo 
pride In the lower classes cannot but pain a mind trained to 
regard these qualities as among the most valuable social virtues. 
It may perhags flatter the unthinking vanity of some persons to 
have groujM oi abject poor cringing and fawning for the chance of 
a few soldi, but we imagine that to most tourists this iuteresled 
eervility can only prove offensive. In any cose it would seem that 
the fieequent experience of these hollow deferences must either 
debase or afflict the mind of the recipient How often the former 
of these effects results will be estimated by those who are familiar 
with habitual travellers. 

^ It may earily appear to those unacquainted with Italy that its 
disagreeable ieatuies aro here unduly emphasized. And some ap- 
pmnt ground ibr this supposition maybe found in the comparative 
S“«nw of tourists on these points. The causes of the common 
imwillingness of people to dwell on these unamiable aides of 
Xtauan travel are not perhaps difficult to find. Most persons 
drawbacks that accompanied a rare and 
ae^nnul exp^ence, even though at the time they were felt 
wim Goiindenible force. And it must be added that tho 
Italiaiis themself are eminently qualified to allay one’s irri- 
ta^ at 9 omB of ^eir egregious faults. More particularly the 
feeUngs of the ^vdlorare very apt to go over to the side 
ttt the mmj m i^pontioD to Ida no^ ^tiwento. Tho mmv 


H IS wooia be luinh to ooudemn on 

•tnctlK^emonm^ Ho ooBjtooed the inuy trbv«dle» 
vu^be that beund aU the fa sca n ati oB ef luafauus eve and nracefUl 


gesture, and the manv honeyed devotions of speech, there is lurk- 
a very decided plan of impoverishing him to the utmost, ha 
finds it nurd not to be entertained by the spectacle, at least, in 
retrospect. 

Yet, allowing the full force of ihoso palliative consideTaitens, 
Wd musl still look on tke evil as a very consifleraUe fleducHon 
frw tho hygienic value of touring in Italy. To a person afllio^ 
with a morbid degree of irascibility the frequent encountering 
of these anti-sociM dispositions, however prettily masked, is 
certain to ho tormenting; and, as a matter of ract, we are inclined 
to bolLovo that the process uf recovering nervous tone baa 
frequently been retarded by the sources of irritation wo have been 
describing. If ibis be so, it appears worth while to have called 
attention to them. The ample recognition of them need not of 
cuum drive ua to tho conclusion that a sojourn in Italy is un* 
desirable for the nervous patient. There can be little doubt but 
that, if he possesses suilicieut width of sympathy, tho abundance 
of neneficial diversion will more than counteract the effect of 
these disagreeable experiences. It may, however, he seriously 
questioned whether on tho whole Italy offers as much salutary 
recreation as some other pleasant regions of travel which exhibit a 
more worthy type of society. And, finally, even if this were 
established, it might still 1^ derirable for persons anticipating 
benefit from this means to be fully *aiive boforehand to the exist- 
ence uf its unfavourable concomitants. 


MAURrAGB IN THE FIlfTEKXTU CENTUUV. 

Wf HAT a sad w'aato of paper ! *’ was tho observation made by 
V f a practical man on seeing Mr. Edward Arbor's large-paper 
edition of the Paatm Letters. By the bibliomaniac, however, 
who rovehi in clear print and wide margin this volume will be amply 
appreciated ; luid when tho two subsequent volumes shall have 
appeared, Mr. Arbcr will have made a most important addition 
to tho luboiir of lovo which he is pui^uing in his annotated roprinte 
of early English literature. The history of tho Faston family, 
even ii it wero not an authentic record, deserves to bo far hotter 
known than wo suspect it is. ^Vhttlever may have been the social 
position of his ancestors in Norfolk, William Poston must be 
looked upon as the virtual founder of tho family. Brought up 
to the Ihiv, ho was made a si^rjeant in 1421, and eight years 
later a jiidj^o in tho Common Plcr^. He added largely to 
his ternturiul possessions by the purchase of the manor of 
Oxoood, which continued for manv generations the seat of his 
descendants, imtil the death of tbo last reprosootative of 
his race, Wilffam, second Earl of Yarmouth, who nianried a 
natural daughter of Charles II. From Thomas Cbaueor, a son 
of tho iKict, he bought tho manor of Gresham, dcMtined to 
pravo a iertilo sourco of litigation and violence to his successors. 
Tho judge increased his fortunes by marrying tho daughter and 
heiress of Sir Edmund Berry, tho Agnes I'aston uf who.se letters 
there aro a considerable number. Nothing shows tho capacity of 
the judge more than that he was able to m.*i])age his wife, 
appears to have been the most energetic of women, admirably 
fitted to look after a property in tho absence of tho owner, as 
sharp as an attorney, and a model of propriety. No indiscretions 
wore tolerated in her household, and ncr son Edmund is forced to 
put a certain Gregory out of his service on account of his undue 
famiUiirity with a lady in tho neighbourhood. Her weak point 
scorns to have been a love of talking, and one uf her sons writes to 
his brother complaining that ** she will tell many persons of her 
counsel this day, and to-morrow she will say by God’s faste that 
the same men are false.” In addition to her other qualities, sho seems 
to hnvo possessed that of being as match-making a dowager os fho 

g resent centnry could produce. We intend to give a sketch of the 
ivo affairs of her daughter Elizabeth, whoso history may go far to 
reconcile the spinsters of to-day to their fate ana to tbo times in 
which they live. 

Before tbo judge's death, about the year 1440, his 
eldest son John, also bred to the law, had married Margarut 
Mauteby, wliu had received a present of a gown and a goodly 
fur upon the occasion. Her letters form a ^at portion of the 
family correspondence, written mostly from Norfolk to her hus- 
band in liondon. A country houso in 1440 was anything but 
a safe abode, and it is difficult to understfind tho cnimge 
from a deleusivo to an ornamental character which w.is taking 
ploco ill tho domestic architecture of that century. Jicferenco is 
continually made to outrages and scenes of violence. Mar- 
garet writes to her husband praying him to get Home cross- 
bows and bolts, as their houso is so low that a long-bow not 

bo used, however groat tho need might be. Two o* :.i(ce short 
pide-axosy she suggests, should be kept within aoors, as their 
enemies had made bars to bar the dour crosswise, and wickets at 
every quarter of tho house to shoot out at, both with bows and 
hand-guns, and five holes to fire through knee-high from tho ffnqr. 
The use of these warlike instruments was apparent eoougn, as in 
the following year, during the absence of her husband, J^ord 
Moleyns attacked Margaret in her manor-houso at Gresham, 
sending there a riotous people arrayed in manner of war.” They 
came with bows, arrows, shields, guns, and pans with fire, broke 
down the gates and doo^ with long trees, mined down the wall 
the chamber in which^ Margaret was, broke up all the coiTers, 
imd stole stuffs of :.he value of 200L Breaking of heads and 
1 wounding with daggers weds everyday occurrences. Agues 
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Fiwton bftd the greatest diffit^tdiy in npaiataining her rights ; at 
nne time she ia building a wall and atopiiiag uu the King’s way, 
at anoLher abusing her opponents, at anotaer wnting in aU direo* 
tions for a husband for her daughter Klizaheth, whose position at 
home havo been a yeiy pleasant one. She waa never in 

BO ((KaI sorrow «s the is now” writes ft eousin ftbout the 

year 1449, ‘‘for^he may nut siieuk with no man whoever 
comes, nor with aorvauts of her mother ; but that shu benroth her 
a hand otherwise than sly) incaueth. Since Easter bhe has been 
beaten once in the week or twice, and aumutimus twice un one day, 
and her head broken in two or three place.«.'* Under theso cir- 
cumstances, it is not Hur]>rlHiug that the chance of escaping fn)m 
this virago of a mother, and miiriving Stephen Scropr, w.is looked 
upon as pleasant Vet Eliza l)eth Nbows that bho is her mothers 
daughter in her anxiety about the state of his fortune, aud the 
poviso, if it so be that his hind stand cleai*,” is not ooutUkL This 
ocrope waa a son of i>ir .lohn Fastolf’s wife by a former husband, 
and the impressjon about him seems to have bt^n that he ought 
lo be encoui'figod, without a be tier, could bo got,'* in which case 
he must disappear. This is expre.sned iu the idainest hiiiguugi^ ^ 
^ Cousin, it is tnhl me there is a goudly niau in your inn whoM) 
faUier hn^ just dieil, and if you think ho wore hctiijr for her than 
8cropo, it would bo labourod, and give Scrope a goodly nnswtu* 
that ho be not piit.ofT till ye fie surf* of a hi*tter." The writer ends 
her letter with the t.lricle^t injnucMuus to John I*a«ttm to burn it, 
which her CMrrespfuidfnt seeins lo have rt'gunicd aa inorst people do 
similar requesfs. 'riio projooiiMj luarriago with Sfro)H? cainc*, iunv- 
cver, to an end, and pl.-iintivo rrifs of “forgot not your Mstrr/’ are 
hc.srd at iutervals from Agnes to her son. On tlie 30th cd' J.inuary, 
1453, .Margaret \vrilt\s to her liushanil with roinird to another 
match: — *• My m«)tlu*r nray>» >ou to rotneinber my sb-h r, and do 
your part faithfully belore you eorue hniiie in get her a good mar- 
riage. It sccinn by niy mother's language that »ho w'ould never 
BO fiiin be delivuivd of her a> she wcuihl now. It was re- 
ported hero that Knyvet the heir wfw to marry ; hi.s wife and 
child are dead. TheivfoiN^ she wishes y*iii t«» im^uire whetiier it 
bo so ur no, aud what his livelihoovl is, Hud if you tln'uk it would 
do b.) let him be spoken with tlurf.dV’ Ihit Knvvct 
the heir was not doslmcvl to be Eliz.ibeth's huabsiid, mul 
was no doubt to .soaiebutly else. In spile of Ibii dis- 

comfiture, John IWlnu does not remain idle, arid labours for 
Sir William Oldhall to havo Ids rdater. J'.b .::b -lb, not un- 
naturally, is getting weary as each arrangement tuokeii olF, and 
desires 1x) have a full coucludou, while her niolher gives her 
qualified approbation as ueutil -** if \o can think that hii laud 
stands cbior, 1 hold mu well content'’ 

The next suitor who appears iii^ou (he sc'cno is Juiitj 
Clopton, who in tbe begin, dng »>t 1434 iMtcm into the 
matter in real caiiiest. Ho prumi.^os that Agnes I'awhm shall 
not be cluirp^^d her dftughter*«» board after 1 he day of 

marriage, wbich nnwt have won him tho love < 4 ’ that 
miliumical hoiwewife, and he as.-urt-i his future Imdher- 
in-Iaw that he has labourcti to iiillil his wishes with r**gard to the 

I 'oiiiture. The murria^ro arlicbis provide for the payment 1 ‘r Agnes 
i’aston of the nuin of four hundred marcs dower, aud the s^dtle- 
inent of an eststo of 40/. a }ear upon the Jieir.s male of the 
wedding. Tho reader of the iWo?i lMU\r^ feels tliat a weight 
IS taken oil' his mind when he liuds that Elizabeth has at last 
succeeded iu getting a husband, and \l is wiili dismay that he dis- 
covem from a letter of Lord (Trey of on the succeeding 

1 ith of July, that this match bus sbartd the lute of its pre- 
decessurs. Lord Grey wril<*.s to .lohn I’a'^tun to say tlial, if 
l^izabeth is not roamed, ho trusts to God he knows win. re she 
may be to a gcntlemau of threo huiulrod marcs of livelihood, who is 
a groat genlleiuan born and of good blood. John I'osloa is delighted 
at such an opportunitv, and writes back un tb<* 1 3th of the same 
month a most humble letter of thiinkii. for his sister she Is 
forsooth ncitlier ^married nor insured to no mnu. He adds, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that there has been and i.i divers times 
and late communication id' such marriHges with divers gen tlemcu ii'^t 
determined ns yet, and whether the gehtlomim his lordship meimeih 
of be one of them or no ho doubts. Nevertheless he will take 
it upon himself that she shall neither be married nor in.sured to no 
creature until the Eciutt 4»f tho Assumption, during which interval 
lie would like to know tho gentleman’s name, tho place and 
county where he lives, and whether ho has any children. John 
Fasten concludes by assuring Lord Grey that it would bo great 
joy to him that his poor &i;»Uip ( a most fitting epithet for Eliaor 
Doth) should be uiartied according to her poor degree by Jjord 
Groy^a aviso, trusting then that he would be her good lord. This 
lattevudiyexplaiii tho rupture of the relations with John Clopton, to 
whoiu Ijord’s nominee would certainly have been preferable. 
Hut poor A— ■•'both was fitill te rc.iniuii unmarried, ior Harry 
Gwsy, tho ward in question, would have nothing to do with her, 
and on the 6th of September the pv4,bnbility of Stephen Screpo s 
conning forward again is discussed. “Many wuuld it should not 
prove, for they say it. is an uiilikoly nuirringe. In case Cre83«'ner 
DO talked of any more, ho is counted a gentlemanly man, and a 
worshipful. At the reverence of God, draw to some conclusion. 
It is time.*' 

It eertainly was time. Bernpo, Knyvet tho heir, Sir Wil- 
liam Oldhall, John Clopton, Harry Grey, Cressenor, and no 
doubt many others^ had for five years excited false hopes in tho 
motif’s breast of BatUfactorily disp^ng d&her daugh ter. We can 
only hope that the practice of givuig marris! 'i presents was not 
yet introduced, for, had it been, Elisabeth must have spent half hex 


days in retumiiig tiiem. Her alother^» temper, not a gCMid ens^ 
as we havo seen, at any time, is not improved by fihe dka^ 
poiuiments she has to imdeTj^ In some momoBanda of the 
28tii of January, 1438, we have her educatioual views. If her 
sou Clement will not behave himself int>pt^ly, aud do hie duty iu ' 

Immg, slie pmvB liis tutor to ''telasiicli' liiiUi rw iiu m msm) 

the last he ever (lud, did so at Cambridge. If the belassclung eue- 
coods, his tutor is to have ten nuupce reward. Afterwards mention 
is made of Eliznbeib, who appeal's to havo loft her mother’s bouee 
iu stay with Lady Rule; 26s. 8^4 are to be paid for her boaKd> 
and she is rocnramendcHl to work readily as other genUewoiaen 
have done, and *' somewhat to help hmelf with.” This boiKdiim 
out was, as is well known, one of the leaturea uf the age. filir 
John lleveuynghani begs Margaret Fasten to take care of a 
cousin of bisi s«) ing at Uie same time that he has laboured for 
her iu other places, and that he will content her for her board. 
EriH^ueui beatings and iuconipatibility uf temper had no doubt 
induced l^lizabcth’s departure from home. The cost of comma*' 
iiicutiou with her suitors nmy perha^.i have obliged her brother to 
ecoumnize, as among .John Fiwtoii s accounts is an item of 10& 
paid to WilUiiin Wyreoster, “ equitunti super nogotia luani^U 
sor4>rjM.'’ Some two huudi'od \uars later, in Ootobor 1667, we find 
Mr. iVpys in v<‘ry much the .same ti'oiibh^ about his sister Fauliun. 
On the iolIi ol "that month he v.'a.^ walking up aod down llw 
g/irdeii w'ith his father, discusMUig the chance of a husband ior his 
M.dor, “ wln ri'of lliere is nt preseut no uppearauce ; but we must 
eiideavDur to hiul her one now, for she prow*! old iiud Ugly.” The 
f.dliiwiiiir \e<ir this e\cmphiiy hrotluT sueceeitcd in gcltmg a Mr. 
Jark^un for tho purpose, whom be describes ns a plain young man, 
hiiii(Lsuuie enoupJi for her, one of no education nor discourse, but 
of tew wt'ril.<. 

j\hst*nN) from her mother soenw to have produced the deMved 
rchult, and Aoinc lime durin'g tho year 1438 Elizabeth Pastoa 
htraiiie tho wite of llDbcrt I'oyniiigs, who had acted us sword- 
iH'firer 1 1 Jiiciv Cade iliiring tho inpiiiT*M!Liou of 1450. The bride 
writes to h‘*r mother a most iilteclionate letter 011 the 3rd of 
January fdl iwiiig, in which she spouiis of her husband as her 
bfst boloYod, un epithet which has ctpcohd fsircc when the large 
laiipe of Jier acqmiinhinces is coUhidcivd. “He is full k}ndeto 
her,” and, whul Ac-iios V.iston no doubt considered of far greater 
1 iuiporuiiice in the cintmeter of her nm-in-hiw Ihiiii miy huch 
s*‘iitiiin iitul “ ho us busy fi; he cjm be to m:iJce her sure 

«*f h**i' joiiitnr<*.‘* Elizabeth had other rt'iiMUH for writing, ns she 
Jm /s her mother tliat her bent beloved fail not of thohuwlrwl 
mares whit:hhnd been piomi^od to him on his marriage, Hud that 
Ludy IVde, with whom .-hesejourned, miglit be paid ail the cosU 
done to her before her marriage. After this we Jiwir no moi*e of 
Elizabeth until the 12th of October, 1460, when she was expect- 
ing her emiliiiMjiient. “ God send her good doliveramw,** is tho 
wi-^h uf I ho writiT, a Hontiment which ni«y litly conclude this 
notice of hi-r, and excuse us from ontering upon tm: subject ofhov 
.^•ccund murnage. 


l-I/flUMONTANL (TtlTiUlSM. 

rpilp: cunviil number of Uio Ihthim Jicvmr, tho leading oigah of 
X. English UilraiuontiaiiNm, con tains an article on “the Vatican 
Council, its Authority and Work,” wbich is— though not porhiips to 
the ordinary readers "of that pcriodivyil— quite a curiosity in its way. 
It is miiirily occupied w'ith an elabitrate criticism of tho Letter's oj 
Uuirinu^f rc\iewcd in our own columns two years ago, followed by 
0 .shoru-r notice of Ddllingcr’a Lecture* oh Heuntm^ to which wo 
called attention last w'ot^k. What make-v the paper all the more iu- 
.sircictlve as a specimonof Ultrumontime criticism is that the reviewer 
begins by iiisintiug that he “ Los rend Qw'nuus from cover to 
cover,” and that “ corefully ; ” so that ho excludes f#i lintme the 
.suspicion or e.\cuso of having ignomntly iiiLrepresented an author 
whom ho describes as “one of tho gi'eato -4 liars that ever 
lived” — “greater,” it b ailded, “even limn Macaulay’s BariiHro”— 
and whoin he labours in a note to identify with n very distiuguiahed 
member of the UomUii (’athoUc peerage. The article must tbere- 
fi>re be taken a<4 exprt'ssing the delilxu'ate judj^mont of the IhihUn 
liei’iew ns to tli'' proper method of dealing with works of which 
it disiipproves; and — putting aside the style, which is unpleasantly 
nxlolent of the iitth-market— it is diificult to Bay whetiier its 
moral or intulb^ctual peculiarities are tho more remorkable. 
Uhraniuntane juumalisls are so fond of bringing wholesale obargea 
of ignorance, stupidity, and dishonesty against writers whoso 
opinions they disliKo, especially if they happen to belong to the 
some oommumon with tliomseives, that it may bo worth whUo lor 
once to test the honesty and intelligence of their own criticism on 
a coreligionist who has dared to he candid in the statement of incon- 
venient facte. Such at least is the testimony of Bishop Strossmayer, 
whoso idleged recantatimi, which n^appears evejy six mont^M ot 
HO in the l> Itramotitaae journals, has, wo may observe in passing, 
again been authoritatively con tnuiictod. 1 n a letter to Hr. Hblidnger^ 
quoted by permissiem in the Quardum of July 10 , 1871 , he says; 
“ 1 have looked again through the Lettere of QimwitMi, and liepeat 
that they ore the truest compendium which I have seen of the fwo- 
ceedings of the VatioanCoim^” Wo too read Qinrmiis ^^ISromeoveif 
to covur ” at the time of its appearance, but we wm inclined at 
first to think that our memory must have become tntber haay. 
It seemed scarcely ocnceivable that a critic Just fMiftowtha 
study of the work oonld have fallen into such strange abenaUoiie 
as iheso comments appeared to us to betray. We nave theveibra 
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9ifreah6d our memory, end the result hes been only to inereeso 
our amaaemaiit. Our veaden shall judgo for themflelree. it ishu- 
posnUe of oourso to follow 4^ reviewer through every detail of his 
ulaboiate indictment $ butwewlUtahethumoieinipMrtiintpouitsiu 
order os they occur. With purely theological questions we do not 
meddle here, end we ahali therefore pass over the npeuiiig attack 

OB QiiUBU IB iHiif B ¥mmt And B JoBBemit to the baekbone, 

with all that is worst and most odious in the worst and most 
odious fonu of that Protean heret^/’ with one remark. It strikln^lv 
illustrates the truth of an observation of the Times upon which 
the writer had just expended three pages of horco denunciation as 
^ a monstrous ho” (he is a cunsiderablo adopt at abusing tlio plnin- 
tilTs counsel), to the olFect that the Vatican Council has revealod 
to the public gate tlio intomal divisions which nnid asunder the 
unity of the Itowau Catholic system. P'urthcr ovidnneo of the 
same fact, as will appear pre^enlly, is supfdicd in the course of 
the article. Nor shall we stay to discuss a passing Tefenuice to 
the first four (ICeunienical Oouurils os having been presided over 

a the Pope or his representatives, which is notoriously untrue of 
except ^the fourth; or make any comment on the startling 
assertion that no single authentic diet is produced by Qiiirlnus 
which throws any doubt on the eiitire freedom of the V''atican 
Council. Many of our readers oti} familiar with the book, and 
many more will have learnt soniothing of iU conteuts from our 
columns. They c^an form their own opinion. 

Passing over then the preliminary criticism on tho Letters 
as breathing the spirit of he^(^'7 beginning to end, and 
reeking with its noisome odour/* we eomo to the iii-st doHnito 
chaige. No reader of Qmrwm is likely to forgot Jiis account, 
which indeed found its way at the timo into several iiowspupcrs, 
of tho I*ope’s outrageous treatment of tlui I'haldcau i^atrLfircli. 
It was- derived, wo beliove, from tho Patriarch's owu lips, and, 
although he was terrified into submission ibr the moment, ho has, 
rinco returning to his diocese, broken oil' communion witn liome 
altogether. We can well understand the irritation of the iJuhUn 
Rcvlewor at so ugly a disclosure, but it would havo been wiser to 
pan it over iu silence if he had no better refutation to oiler than 
the following chargcleristic tirade : — What an unruly, miBchie- 
vous Ifid the Pope roust have beou in his schoolboy days ; wfmt 
a terrible follow os a grown-up, bearded man [we were not 
aware that Italian prioBts wore beards], how ])eppery and pugna- 
cious wheu now in his extrtmio old age, with the awful weight of 
Sovereign Pontilf* pniasing on liis shoiildiu-s,” he behaves in the 
munner ascribed to him. And then follows a long and slightly irrele- 
vant story about a dishonest tradesman who clieatod his cu^toinei'S, 
hut was too pious to pay hin debts on tSunday . Therefore Quirinus 
h one of tho greatest liars that ever lived?' Q. ]il. D. Tho next 
oibince charged against the unfortunate historian of tho Council 
is bis stating it to bo well known iu Uome that, small as are the 
intellectual qualifications required there of candidates fttr orders, 
“it was only out of special regard for his family that Giovanni 
Maria Mastai could got ordained nriuMt.*' Oonsidoring how such 
matters are an'aiigi^d m Southern Italy, and that tho Pope, who is 
of noble family, passed from the urmy into the (.Church, thciv is 
nothing in the least improbable in the statement, i c was of Conroe 
quite open to the reviewer to bring forward anv contrary evidence 
which he was in a position to supply; instead of which he devotes a 
page to drawing out in his own peculiar fashion all the alleged fact, 
“affirms” and “implies,” mid tiion observes, ‘*11 is surely need- 
less to add a single word of comment.” tjuitc so, but 
might it not have saved nof^dless time and trouble to omit 
the whole page of comment which pret:edua tho remark? 
Tho reviewer on to ovcrimul various passages referring to 
Archbishop Manning, which moke him veiy angry; but there 
ngoin oil he bos to say by way of reply is that a Canlinars hat 
would be a leas honour to that prelate than tho “continuous, 
acurriloiis, and oven blasphemous invective ” of Quirinus, which 
atoply consists in uncontradictod statements of niattora of fact. 
Be It so, but why not in that case leave the Archbishop in undls- 
tittbed possession of so fiattcring a distinction ? The ne.vt coro- 
msnt we need notice aiFordH a curious nhistratioii of the temper 
of the reviewer. Ho is oxcecdingly wroth with Quirinus for the 
praise bestowed on tho late Archbishop Harboy, for whom he 
cina hinieolf find no bettor description — ^though possibly from a 
UngsriBg sense ci shame he refrains from montionhig his namo«— 
thMi “a pmen who had given proof of on amount, not only of 
grass ignotonee, but of erroneous doctrine such as wo beliovo 
no otm Bishop of tlie Church bos exhibited since tho Synod 
of Bistoia the author of a condemned work.” Oonsidoring 
the moral and inteUeetual qualities of the murdered prelate, and lii.v 
ndbto bearing alike at tho Vatican Council, in the dungeons of the 
Poririan Commune, and in the hands of Ins brutal executioners, 
we may Mply m the reviewer's fK%'^(mrite formula, “Smvly com- 
xwnt is needlesB.” It is but one step from tho sublime to the 
xmioulotts, and it is amusing, just after this gonorons and appre- 
mtive eetoi^of ouo of the most distinguished ornaments or the 
Bemon himmy of our own day, to bo gravely assured that “ the 
Bi8h<m who oi^laired the most profound theological knowledge, 
united to tbe highest order of ability, were-^the Spanish and 
Neapoutmt The aimoaiicemeut may sound startling, but there 
m IwnofrBhtj^tit tk. aiatter. For ttrhy P « They emne tmi 
tlM «0BBknw «f S«^t 1^ St AlphoiMoa ligawi." And dots not 
one kmj thht %idii amt fifabiea «tattd at tho head of 
Europoan thought and Mniieg ? • 

We have klwacfy J?® ^ buriioss to 

the theologicitl diffemttosof QuMnits and his critic. But 


the refeience of the former to the Council of iQdniieo gives 
rise also to a violent attack on what the reviewer tenna, with ^ 
socustomed urbauity, “the gross dishoueety of the eeieullBc 
historian,” which wo read with some surorise. Why a definltlaiL 
of the Council of Florence should not Vie spoken of ^ as aucb, 
because a very similar dscvoehud been pftaA«*d two eentimes hdfeto 
Bt tho Soeond (Inuncil of Lyons, » not very oWioufl, hut ^ iliikt 

pass. The snecinl gravamen of the charge against Qiimnns da 
that he speaics of tho CoiiucU ue having “ beqoeotked palafal 
rccolloctions both to Fast and West;” and ns having been 
rejected by the French Church. As to the first point, it ts hilEd 
to sf>e how atiy Roman Catholic at least can spoak or think of 
tho ill-omoued Synod in ruiy other light, considering the utter and 
immediate collapse of the much-trumpeted “union,” whish never 
hideed had any exlah-nce except on paper and for a few brief hoots 
in tho Cathedral of FU»renc.e. Jbit the reviewer summarily denies 
, it. “Ja this true? It is false.” And his reasons are, that 
\ btyond all queHtbm the great majority of the Eastern bishops at 
j the Council continued faithful to Itonie, and thus “ saved tboir 
{ immortal souls,” and that they subscribed the famous canon abottt 
I the juristlicdion of the itomnu Pontifi'. As this same canon is never 
i quoted in any UltramonUino toxt-book, and hardly over alludi^ 
j to by any Ultramontane writer without being both mutilated and 
mistranslated, it might have been wiser not to foist it head and 
j shoulders iutn tho argument, lluf about the bishops, h(pw stands 
; the fact ? The decree of union was subscribed by the vicars Of 
j the threo Patriai'chs of ^Uexaudria, Antioch, and 'Jerusalem, and 
! by iiiuotf^,!! oilier Eastern bishops or tiioir proedors, but not till a 
I Ireatv had been negotiated with the IMpo, after a good deol of 
; haggling over the terms, by the Russian ratriarch Isidoi'e, binding 
j llis Holiness to supply them with^ so many galleys and men-at* 

I arinH iu return fur their coinplimico with bis wishes, and 
I to pay their journey money. On their retuni homo, whetd 
j tlicy found tho whole of their clergy and people sternly 
' opposed to them, the bishops confessed' that they had yielded 
to their fear of tho Fraukt*, and sold the faith; the 
Archbishop of litiroelva expressed bitter remorao for having 
suilered himself to bo compelled to this act of base apostacy. 
The churches where th« renogado prelates ofliciaied were de- 
seited, and tb» now I'atrinrim of Constantinople, Beosarion, 

I who had been Bishop of Cyv-icum at the Council, could not 
; command the attendance even of his own ofiicials without an 
! Imperial -irder, backed by severe penalties. He had the discretion 
! to return speedily to Rome, where be received a Cordinars hat, 
I and figured thenceforth ou Stale occasions as the oraameniol re- 
i presentalive of the (7hurch which had publicly repudiated him. 
I iVs for the rest of the bishops, “it is beyond oil question” that 
i many, if not all, of those, who had been induced to sign the decree 
j of union soon afterwards retracted their signatures^ And ovoa 
I had it been otherwise, in any writer less grotesquely onesided and 
j fanatical the allusion to their “immortal souls'* in counexi(m 
j with whnt may occumlely enough bo called the llorentitto 
« swiiidlo -would Sfvuiid like 'a piece of ratlier profane jocosity. 

• We nml not waste many words cm tho cbnrgn i»f “falsehood”, 
urged against Quirinus for mentioning the noturioiis<i fofit that tho 
Council of Florence, closed in 1 4.). 2, was not received in Franco, aa 
tho only counter-evidence alleged by his critic is tho expmsod OT: 
implied opinion of two French writers in tho eighteenth contuiy, 
and one in tho ninoieeulh, that it ought to bo cousidorod 
lEcuiuenical. 

By this time our readers liavo probably had almost enough of 
this ciimlid iind courteous reviewer. They will observe that as 
yet ho has scarcely cvati atnanptcd to disprove any one of tko 
I statements on which bis reiterated accusations of wbolcsalo 
meudocity are profeosodW based. But his closing indictment is 
fmiiied, ij virtiio of a skilful nianipiilation of garbled extracts, to 
nssumo tho semblance of an argument. He is dealing whh tho 
charge of a want of freedom in tho Council, though it requires 
not now serious notice, when tho la]tsd 
years has displayed to the -world such stupendous evidence of the 
perff.*ct unity of the Church ” — more especially, w'o presume, in 
Germany nnU Switzerland. And of all the arguments of Quliinos 
there is Wy one, he adiU, that would really toll against the free- 
dom of the Council, if his statement of facts were true, Tho 
particular fact in question, which is not mentioned so much to 

• disprove the freedom of tho bishops rts to expose the iiisulting 
j arrogance of summoning them to ratify a foregone conclusion, is 
j this— that the original iSrfuimala of tho docrocs to Iki laid before 
i them wero preparud befon^hand by a secret Oommittoe, mid in tlie 
j rase of tho first const! rut ion, dt 'Fide^ tamed out to bo a simple 
; transcript of the Icctnro notes of a Josuit Professor at the Oollegio 

Romano. ^ The rtwiewor does not veaturo to deny this ; indm 
he implicitly admits it, but ho insists nt great lon^h that 
tho two constitutions, as actually pa.ssed, dilfer widely both in 
i form and substance from tho original drafts. And thereupon ha 
I wind.s up with tho fiattoring verdict^ already cited, that “ Quirinus 
is one of the greatest Ham that ovor lived, greater even than 
Macaulay’s BarW.” Will it be believed that be bos arrived at 
this conclu.sion by deliberately transferring to the deen’ea as 
finally passotl what Quirinus says of the original drafts submitted 
to tho Council, and carefully omitting to state that tho fact and 
c.xtoat of tho subsequent changes is iw explicitly pointed out in 
the work he is engaged in traducing as his own comments uptitt 
it? As regards the. first constitution, Qiiiiinus saye that 
♦‘.those four chapters, having been aubjwtwi to the pnming and 
toifiog down w the Oppesitioa, boar little resemblance to 
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the originid draffc of the Jeauite, and the minority may lay 
claim to a victoiy.'^ As regards the eecond, he saya that the Jeauit 
Franzelin received orders to revise it, and that it was reproduced in 
A completely altered form. In other words^ he says exactly what 
this veracious critic, who has *<read the book carefully from 
cover to cover/' calls him ** one of the greatest liars that ever 
lived for denying. Such language is happily not usually mot 
with in polite Uterature at the present day, and wo cortainly have 
no intention of copying it. 

Our rendors will baidly caro, after this specimen of his moral 
qualifications, to follow the reviewer through hia comuionta 
on Dr. Dullingor’s T^ectnres. But, os they have already seen 
what he considers a decent and appropnate epitaph for the 
martyred Amhbishop of Paris, thoy may perhaps bo interested 
to know that his ireatnnnit of the solo living tlieoloman of bis 
Church, with one exception, who enjoys European celebrity and 
respect is^ quite of a piece with it Dr. DdlUnger's followers 
sm a miserable rag-fair of apostates,” and “ this old mati ” is 
himself a miserable figure in the threadbare rags of a dectayed 
Tractarianisui.” ^ And, finally, wanning with bis subject into 
exqiiisito vein of refined irony which is so charming a dis- 
tinction of Ultramontane journalism, this gracious critic dismisses 
the venerable and venerated Professor as ‘‘ a (lerman Chollop.” 
And now, to adopt his owe phraseology, ‘^wo think we have 

g uotod quite enouj^i,” One parting caudon, which might have 
een useful to Mr. I/}we if it had been given a week earlier, is 
all that need be added here. There are not probiihly many of our 
xeadcra who are in the hiihit of etudying the controvomial articles 
of the Ihthiin Jtet'icw, Hut if any such them be, they will do well 
to fomeniYier that no single statement containod there can safely 
be taken on trust, and no sort of weight can ho attached to any 

g uotatiuu till both the passage itself and the surrounding context 
Bve been minutely verified. 


ITAIUTUAL DEDXKAllDS. 

O NE set of fanatics desires to shut up drink-shops, while 
another sot insists that the frequenters of thmn ought to bo 
l^aced under restraint. The l^crrnissive Dill and the Habitual 
Drunkards Dill are equally unlikely to bo passed, either hy 
the present or any futuro PurUament, and wo may contem- 
plate both these proposals with curiosity uiDiiiiiglod with 
alarm. It is indeea wonderful that persons sufiiciently sane to 
obtain scats in tbe Huuao of Commons sliould gravely urge that 
the tendency of working-men to spend their increastal wages in 
drink ought to be counteracted by iinprisonineut. Tho existing 
laws against driuikenne^js ore in tho opinion of these persons 
inadequate, and require to be made more simple, uniform, 
and stringent. They would desire to legislate in the spirit of 
the Act of King jTaiues L, which imposed tho penalty (at 
that time serious) of 5 s., with tho alternative of six hours 
in the stocks. They pn>poso to raise the penalty, and 
to enact that after three convictions within twelyo months 
magistrates should have power to sentence the otfuiider to a cou- 
nderablo period of detention in on ** industrial reformatory for 
inebriates.” The expense of providing such reformatories .wmuld 
alone bo a sufficient objoction to this plan. There are many thou- 
sands of artisans and labourers in England to whom occasional 
drunkooncss is the only form of conceivable enjoyment. Some of 
the best seamen tl^t go afloat hold the notion that it is not wrong 
to be drunk on shore. It would be very easy to collect from either 
of these classes numerous subjects for the application of the pro- 
posed law. There are trades in which tho practice is to work nurd 
mr five days of the week and to diink hard for tlie remaining 
two days. In a town whoro such a habit prevails a re- 
formatory might be filled at one sweep of tho legal net. The 
difficulty would be to find sober men to do tbe work of the 
diunkaids who ifeie undergoing the process of reformation. In 
the event, however, of a severe law against habitual drunkards 
being passed, tiio police, if left to themselves, would be likely to 
mitimto it in practice, in order to escape a responsibility which 
would be intohiTable. The Chief Constable of l^ecds stated h) a 
Committee of the llouso of Commons the view of this question 
which is tolren by many holders of similar positions. The man 
who gets drunk *on Saturday night, and yet goes to bis work 
sober on Monday morning, and does his work properly and fairly, 
Is not in this vie wan ** habiluail drunkard,” altliough ho habitimlly 
gets drunk, and ho ought not to bo interfered with. Tho dis- 
creet* ofiicer of police would not interfere with a man who, cominff 
into town on a ninrln^t-day sober, went away tipsy, IJo w'ould 
consider that at any rate tho man went away, and could trouble 
him no more that night, and herein be would resemble another 
discreet officer of police who, ^ having allowed a thief to 
escape, thanked God that ho was rid of a knave. If persons under 
the influence of drink go quietly home to bed, the police, unless 
stirred up by fanatic^, would be unwilling to interfere with tbem. 
But if the 13111 now befoi'e Parliamont should pass, and if the law 
thus made should be administered in the spirit of its authors, 
the police will be compelled to give a great deal of trouble to 
snsfl^trates And judges as well as to themselves. If drunkenness 
is to be oemsidered m a crime aj^ainst a man's own sidf or hia 
fsi^y, it may desert^e punishment irrespectively of any dbturbauce 
of pabliu omor. According to the Jffill, a person who is three 
within bix months convicted of any offence of the definiticn 


whereof drunkenness forms part, shall be deemed on " habitual 
drunkard,” and on a further conviction of on offence of the same 
character may be sent to a certified industrial hospital,’' and there 
detained under treatment for a period of not less than three 
nor more than twelve months. The Act of last Session, if 
stringently administered, may produce a plentiful supply of patients 
for these hospitals, and there may perhaps bo a difficulty in 
supplying hospitals to receive them. But it is highly improbable 
that tho public will undertake such an extenrivo business as this 
of n*forniing drunkards. Indeed, if such a proposal wore likely to 
succeed, we should pray in aid of our argument against it the 
valunhlo principle that freedom is better than sobriety. It is 
roniarkablo that the first Parliament elected on an enlarged 
basis of rcprescuitiition has been more occupied than any of its 
predecessors with proposals for restricting liberty. There can^ 
nowever, be no doubt that the present Parliament sllowa 
much freedom in ventilating crotchets. Among other ob- 
jections to this Dill, wo do not half believe in tho efficacy 
of the plan proposed hy it. Like the Chief (constable of Leeds, we 
have not a very strong faith in rticlaiming drunkards. Tbe 
picluro which ho draws of the effect of prosperi^ on the 
working clnases is melancholy, but it by no means foUows that 
this Hill is tho proper method of improvement. ^*We have had,” 
ho says, three years of very good trade in Leeds, and that has 
increasod tho offence of drunkenness.” Tho effect of what is called 
tho Saturday half-holiday is pithily described by the same 
authority by saying that a ninii nas now time ou Saturday to get 
drunk twice bcfnru he goes to bed. Tho Head Coxislahlo of 
Liverpord gives similar histimnny in tbe words, I think that 
many of tlie labouring classes ahuso the half-holiday very much.” 
lie also does not believe in any pernmiuuit reclamation of habitual 
dmokards. Ho attributes increased drunkeuuess to high wa^s, 
and it alser depends very much on tho weather. If it is very not, 
people do not stay in their houses ; they are then induced to 
drink, iiud then to fight, and then comes the conclusion.” All 
this is doubtless very sad; but we hardly expect a Bill to be 
brought in to compel tho working- men of Leeds or Liverpool to 
remain indoors in hot weather. Almost tho only practical check 
on drunkeuuoss is to close tho puhlic-houHCs at an earlier hour of 
tho night ; and it is fair to the authors of the Licensing Act of lost 
Session to admit that in this respect they do appear to have done 
considerable good. Drinking is so much a matter of habit that it 
is by no means certain that a man will begin earlier because ha 
knows that ho must leave itfl' earlier. 

This Hill proposes to confer upon tho Court of Chancery power 
to appoint a guardian of the person of on habitual drunkara. An 
order may bi* made in a summary way on summons at Chambers 
on such application iiud evidence, or after such inquiry, as tho 
Court thinks fit. A guardian appointed by suck order would have 
liower to request the reception of tho warn into a licensed house^ 
and tho Court on application of the guardian may appoint a receiver 
tmd manager of the income and afiaira of the ward. The foreign 
Governments which we delight to call paternal could hardly 
desire larger power than would bo thus conlerred on the Court of 
Chancery. A man becomes an habitual drunkard by getting drunk 
and making a noiso^ or perhaps by only getting drunk, three times 
in six months. Being an habitual drunkard, a guardian may be 
appointed of bis person, who may shut him up in an asylum, and 
proceed under the sanction of the (Jourt of Chance^ to receive 
and manage bis income and affairs. The judges of that Court 
would bo certain to protest omplxatically against any such authority 
being conferred upon tbem ; and when the proposal is plainly stated 
its {ibsurdity becomes manifest. It is further proposed that aa 
habitual drunkard should have power to consign himself to aa 
asylum, and when ho is once in he could nut get out until the 
appointed time. The advocates of teetotalism ought to admire 
an invention far superior to their pledge, which any man can take 
luid break. A patient received into a licensed house on his owa 
application may be lawfully detained during the period specified 
in such application.” it would be easy to induce a person feeling 
remorso after drunkenness to make such application, and when 
that person had entered tho house he must remiun there. It 
would be oxtravagant to suppose that any ParUament would pass 
such a Bill as this. Indeed, if it were passed, aoourt of law mmht 
possibly bold that tho authority given by a man to detain me 
ptfrson could not, except by the clearostlanguage of tbe Legiidature, 
be made even for a time irrevocable. Hut tbe proposal does not . 
deserve simous attention. Mr. Dalrymplo will some day air hia 
hobby on a Wednesday, and there will be an end. But If this is 
freedom, we should like to know what is slavery. 

In two States of the American Union power is given to detain 
inohriates ” for treatmont, but this power is subject to limitations 
which are not tbuod in Mr. Dalrymple’s BilL In the State of 
New York, a justice of the Supreme Court or a county judge baa 
power to commit an inebriate to tbe State Asylum, on pro- 
duction of affidavits by two phyticians and two citisens that sudi 
inebriate is lost to self-control, unable to attend to business, or 
daugeroos to remain at large. This is very different ikom giving 
pciwur to every court of summary jurisdiction to dsdare a person 
an babltuol drunkard,” and then order bim to be detained for 
treatment Again, in tbe State of Pennsylvaniii, any relative of 
an ^habitual £ttnkatd may present his case to the Court of 
Common Pleas or Quarter Sessions, which appoints a 0ommis« 
sioner to inquire with a jury into the case. Evidence may then 
be given to show that the man is an babitoal drunkard, and in- 
competent to attend to bis own affidia, and if the endeiioe is 
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Bfttisfinctory, a of the man's person and astat^ may be 

ap^inted. The Comuiitleo has lull power to take llie inebriate 
and put him in an asylum. Them is also power to the officers of 
tho institution at M^in to mceive un inebriate for treatment on 
voluntary prosontalion” but it is not stated that the inebimte 
may be detained against his will. It is added that justices 
have no right to commit to any otbor institution than the 
gaol. 

In further manifestation of the spirit in wliicli tho IVill is framed, 
it coiitnitis clauses intended lo discourage the bringing of acthms 
ill respect of anything done in pursuiinco of ils provUions. If in 
Bueh nn notion judgment ]7HS£>es for the defendant, h»*. rihull recover 
against tho pbuiitiif full cusls os between attorm^y niul elbmt. In 
ordinary actions tho sueecssful litigant only recovers co^tn as 
between party and party, and usually Hnds that he. ha.s a bill to 
pay to his attorney for extra costs. " It is uinnifest that the intro- 
duction of ibis elause itilo tin? liill teiwlsto e/iiuplicate the geiii*ral 
law of c.o.sts. Thisi.s I he wj.y in wbicli our legislation con.^iHiilly 
lends towards confusion. T We author of the Jlill cares of c^. in.- u 
for nothing but Ida lull. lie gives large powers to magistrates 
nnd others, and ns far ns possible exclude.s llni i-ourt.s of law 
from inti'Tleniig to control llnjin. Happily, however, these ce.iirtd 
are ingenious id finding nil ‘thuds to restrain iiiju‘%iii*e. If begins 
lo apponr as if tho Court uf (j>nocirs lUricli ^\ould hecomo ihu 
sole Hociirity for liheriy iigaiii't the enr roacliiiionts of .-i libe.ali/f-d 
rnrliamont. (\'in it bo on this account that sonio loading LibviaN 
poraoveringly oppose any moa.^lu■o loiiding to promote tho 
ofllcicncy ol the Siip' iior C!«)iirUj' lu di:«‘n-.doa of vuriuna 
projecta of so-calh:d law reform, it is often as'iuined iliai ihe^o 
courts exist only fur the carrying un of litiu^.ifion bj-tv.'ceii 
private piirticb. Hut fho Court of l^iieeidM Heijeh ciiiifi*il'i 
all magistrates and ufliccis of tho Crown, and ihe. <‘.)c,rse 
of modern logi*<lal ion tends to make .such a court ukum* than ever 
nocesfifiry. Happily the judges of that c<unl have bi»tli the 
power and the will lo keep a check upon foolish legifilrition 


THE HAPPY I. AND, 

HITIE Court Theatre has now nttained a snerofl'* which it hii.s 
J- long desurved. Jilvcryboily in Londuii will go to seo the 
Happy Landy and althuiigb canenture and personiu allusioi\.s an* 
forbidden, the niidienco will mentally supply what is wanting of 
the original representation. It is perhaps tiiliing to consider the 
fortunos of a theatre when the welfare of a nation is in susnensc, 
but the remark is obvious tlial tho resignation by ^fr. (ilaostoue 
UTid his cnliengnes of their ofiicc.s will bo likely to interfere with 
the popularity of this burlesmie. When the three mortals re- 
turn from fairy land to oarth, and a fairy who watches tludr 
homeward progress with a tolc ^copo announces that they are getting 
into afour-wheelor, and the tail one is bargain ingwdth the cabinnu lo 
take them toWostminsier fora shilling, everybody understands the 
tdluaion to the oiKcial parsimony of Air. Lowo. Hut a successor 
to Mr. TjOWo must come from the other .rido of tho House of 
Commons, where it must be owned tliut ihriftine.ss of public money 
is not tho most Conspicuous virtue. .Again, when the fairy who 
liRs undertaken thediiiies of child* lord of an unnamed deparhiient 
announces that she has .opuiled a ship for tho sake of a hu north of 
tar, and the tall gentleiuaii observes that a fartbiiig's-wortn of tar 
would have suiliccd, the allitsion must lo.so its point on Mr. 
Ooseben’s making way for a successor. ISouie of the oconomie.s v)f 
Mr. Gladstone's Uovernmeiit have been unwise, and almost all have 
been unpopular, but it will bo diflicult to nppreciatu the most 
clever ridicule of his Administrutiou after it iias been dood and 
buried for Ibrco months. The manager of the Court Theatre 
has therefore a strung interest in the political crisis of the 
present vreok. The prosperity of that theatre would have been best 
promoted by a prolongation amid dilRciilties and humiliations of 
Mr. Gladstone's Government. Here a kick, there a kick, every- 
where a kick '* ; but you cannot kick eifectively unless there is 
something to he kicked. Tbu right of AL*. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues os patentees uf the groat invention of international arbitra- 
tion will survive their loss of oftice, but their successors must bo 
taken from a party which, with all its faults, may claim to have 
been heretofore consistently regardful of the country's honour, and 
to be unlikely to listen to impertinent proposals even from inoro 
powerful potentates than tho King of Bonny. After tho first few 
performances of tliis burlesque, the spectators only saw three 
actors who hod reproaeiitcd existing Cabinet AIluisti'T^ But when 
they only see three actors who have represented gentlemen who 
have been Cabinet Ministers, it may be ieared that the interest of 
tho Bpoctoele will gradually subside. In tho meantiine, however, 
it IB gratifying to observo that these actors are able to unsure 
the Bu^ess not only of the Happy Xand, but probably also of any 
ptcco wat could be placed upon the boaras of tho Court Theatro. 
A su^iontly dreary reprosentatlon of tho difliciilties of a pro- 
Tinmal theatro becomes lively by the rimple fact that tho part of 
the mmager is undert.*ik$u by tho tall gentleman of the famous 
tria The character of Major Oakley in the Jeatmts Wife affords 
sm^ scope for the display of comic talent, but the audience seem 
to find amusement in the knowledge that the stiff military stock, 
^ exchanged pre^ntly for n scarf of resplendent green. B* 
indeed Mr. liowe could romam Ohanoellor of the Exchequer, the 
um^lla of tlm toll gentleman would become almost as fiunoua 
OB tbet of lanl liy, and the Highlimd fling might be repeated 


nightly until tho recoss of Parliament offered n fresh opportunity 
for addressing Scotch uiidiHicc.-i upon current politics, one 

soon grows weary of fi< egging a dead horse, and tlioro is little 
fiavour in alluaiona to the i>riubbing of a Government which baa 
resigned olfico iii deferonou to an odvense vote of the House of 
Commons. 

Thu origiiml purformaiice »>f this burlesque was very good fun 
while it laslud, which unfortnuatuly, but ncct'jiHarily, could bo 
only ff)r a very fi*\v day’#. I'olitioai pniaisans x/ho agree in no- 
thing uIhu bo nhoosl unanimous in iippiovln^, although 

regivUing, ih<‘ ntiion of tlio Lord Chamberlain under the circum- 
stKiicc.s. It’s n.'iiighty, but it*.s nice,’* niturt haw been the 
verdict of tbc audiuiieo td’ the first four nights. Unhvft the censor 
Iiiul iiiterfortd in liuch n eii^u, it would bo diilicult to pi'ieeivu the 
utility of iimint.iiidiig any eehsurr.hip at all. A I-unduii muuivjier 
hart fxufcioituljly i*« luiiidt'd hid bret!in*n that it is bcUer to continue 
subjs cL lu the Lord Chaiubeibiin th.'in to bi‘ handed over to the 
iniii;istr;»ie’«, \vUus(‘. dcci^i^lI^‘^ in ^.Tiinting or lefuMug lictiices 
Would he Uiiblu t«i lIucLiiatr. liuui year to year, aecorduig to the 
vi(‘wa of in«)hik> and n lijiiun whiclfnii^ht b"aj>p«:u to prevjiil r.p'-n 
the Ileiudi. 'fhere ari* many wnnhy pir-suns upon tiiu ma^istf^rial 
lieu<?Ii who would de.siiv lo prucced tLgaiti>>t stage- pbiyeid in the 
spirit uf tin? .‘•tatutu ul* L»ue»*ii .\nnu which Wrv.s pus^-d “for 
lilt* uuii*»: eirectual puiii.-shiiig of i\>gLU*a, vagabonils, sturdy begtrars, 
nnd viigrunt*!, and fur fccndiiig them whither they ought lo hu 
.'*i iil.** I hi j !?tiitulo wna hy ii laU^a stiLtule nunb* i.ppllcablo to 
persons who should iict pbiv.i for reward v.ilhuiii lieuucu fr»»m 
tiio l.unl Chaiiiberlriiii. .Such putsuns wtr** Jiahk* as rogues 
and vu«.>Hbom).<4 to he publicly whipped or S4>nl to the House 
of Cun-fctiuii, and tliej^' iiiiL'lit also incur further pemiltius, in- 
cliidiim' frci|iu*nt whippin^^ as inc'umgihle rogues," or might 
be .sent to O'* eii:plo;cd in I he King’s seivice citjier by suit or 
lurid. TJie «*l!cc;t of tJie.‘'(5 .«tatutc' wa-*, that no pcr.-ou could per- 
form at all without patent or lieomv, nor with it, unless wiihin 
lliu pn*.scribcd limits, wliich were the city and liberties of West- 
iiiifi.slor aud the iictunl residence uf the Sovereign, It bub.‘<equently 
happened that m.in}' groat towns wore dc.«>iroas of having 
theatrical entortainuLuiiU, and .Vets of I'arliuiiient were passed 
enabling tho Crown to authorise them. A fterwnrds a general Act was 
passed enabling nnigistrates to grant licences in places beyond the 
limits of tho authority of tho Lord Cliiiinberlaiu. This was the 
statu of ihe law during the period uxtoiidiug from 178 S to 1841 , 
which i.s almost exactly idt'iilival with that lo which wo now look 
back ns the most nourishing period of tho history of the English 
stage. Bv the Act of tho present reign which now regulates 
theatres, the nerforiuaiice of unlicensed phiys incurs a penalty of 
co/. iijgntly, but the performers in them are no longer liable to 
bo treated as rogues and vogabonds. This Act authorist^s the Jjurd 
Chamberlain, wheuev'er he slmll bo of opinion that it is fitting 
for the preservation of good maimers, doconun, or of the public 
peace so to do," to forbid the acting of any pla}*^ ; aud it was in 
exurciso of this authority Unit the Lonl Chumberlain interdicted 
the original Hojjpy Land, It is well to keep in such matters on 
tho safe side, and as ingenious actors can generally contrive to 
imply that which they are not permitted to express, tho audience 
does not after all lo.so much of the fun, and is ahle at the suiiih 
tiiiiu lo coiigratuluto itself on its own cleverness. In the French 
theatres under the Empire the dilficulty wa.s that utidiencts 
would find opportunities for expressing political feeling 
even where the author did not intood to give any. Even 
the btamliu'd works of the French stage were found to 
contain passages of iilconveuient significance, and we believe that 
the last scene of Tartuge was curtailed in consequence of a chance 
observation of a spectator, w'hich was heard and apphiuded hy the 
entire house. It has been urged that if the Promior may be 
earic aiurod in Punch or Vanity lair, the same thing ought to 
bo allowed upon the stage. But the former process is found 
compatible with the proservation uf tho public peace, which is ft 
least likely to be endangered by the latter. 

After all, the success of a piece depends not only upon pood 
writing and pood acting, but also upon a full nnd sympathetic ho use, 
aud this thu iulerveutioiiof tho Ix>i*d Chamberltiin bus secured for 
tho Court Thoairo. An audlencu possus.scd with a common senti- 
ment will be Kalisfiud with tho mere pleasure of giving vent to 
it. This was a great cause of the success of theatres during thu 
long war with France. Thu nows of a victory in the morning 
would make any play which contained a few ))atriotiu allusions 
tolerable in the e^euiug. In tho early years of this century thu 
nation was united in hostility to a foreign enemy, and ibe public 
has lately become almost unanimous in dislike to tho measures ur 
the men of Mr. GladHtone'sOovernmen t. Hence, if that Govermuent 
could only have remained in oiHe**, the Court Theatre might have 
become the most popular in Loudon. The ridicule of emupetitive 
ex ami no lions will still be seasuimble, but after Mr. Gliidoioiiu 
has chosen between doing nothiug, dissolving, and rerigiiiiig, it is 
to bo feared that tlirue courses will not bo upon to him foi* homo 
tiino to come. The talent for making two ami two come to three 
or five according to circumatances is likely in the present entangle- 
ment of politics to bo useful to polilicianH of uither side, and it 
cuiinot be asaertuil that tbis talent bedongs exelu*;iv«ly to one 
side. Tho notion that representative guverbinent must necessarily 
bo applicable lo fairy laua is chai'acteristic rather of a past age 
of Liberalism than of the presont. Americans^ apparontly 
beliovo that a Bopublic could be made to work in Spain .or Turkey 
or tho Aloon, but JDnglishinen have learned to doubt whetlter the 
political s3’stcin which they find existing in their own couiiijy 

^ B a 
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will b<‘ar transJ^Iilu(inL^ It is at least conceivable that the fturies 
wIjo viaited IJiitrliind ean'd more for the chups uutl bottled stout) 
rnul oven for the woincu of the country, than fu' its poUtiral iu- 
tsliiiitioiisi. Dut of course the throe rVbt Imnourablo gtinilnmen 
u*iio viMt fairy land lui^ht bu allowed to believe in the superiority 
of the form of jroverninciit na {hnijr as tlioy administer It. 

Wo oiiii only ro<rr<‘t, from ii t)u>airical point of viow, that thiflcoii- 
ditiffii lifiM Wfoinu iioii-ti.viHt«.>nt. Wlioii ^fiiiUtoirB hoeomc* privaio 

persons, a burlesque of tlieir appearance ond manner of talking 
must loso its interest, 'fho manager of tho Court Theatre will 
iloaervo sympathy in the event of the partial disappoint lueul of a 
wcU-iiii alined and tdiilfully cxecutod plan. Miss Litton htiitcs 
that she hnd been induced to beliovo that “ tho principle of per- | 
.coniil xeftfrence to unpopuliirpubllc characters had bfjeii conceded 
by tho Lord Chamberlain. It- wtis perhaps going too bir to 
OMSuiuo that Lord Sydney hud conceded that his colleagues in 
office were unpopular. •* iloiv a Kick, there a kick, (svory where a 
kirk,” may bi* almiist liirnilly true; but iikick at a Prime Minister 
ought nut to roiuti from tho (Queen's Household. 


REVIEWS. 

WyVILU: TUOMSON’S nKlM'US OK THE SEA* 

I N no department nf zo'^logy luw tlicfi! been of late ymra a 
gxeai(!r ivvolutioii tliiui in that to which belongs tho 
tmee of life at great drptlis. Not twenty yciirs ago, it nia}' 

ho said, Avith nlino.'^t all natniMlists as with one not le.ss dis- 
tiiiguishtnl than tho Jiife Kdwiird i’orhe.n, tho belief in a zeio of 
life, or a depth below whicli no atiiiiial e\istonco wa.s pc»»!aiible, was 
an artirh* of tin* scientiiic creed. I iider conditions of pro^Murc, 
of defect! VO light, temperature, and aeration, .hicIi as were hold to 
prevail hi the ahyssei of the dorp soa, nothing approaching tt> 
known varieties of animal lito could, it was thought, by possibility 
exist. Cases, however well authonticatrd, of animals compara- 
tively high in tho scale of lift: hjiving been brought up by sounding 
lintwfrom great depths, were aoi aside even by men of eminent stand- 
ing in science, as having been due to carried observation, orti> the 
fact of tho Croat ure.« having gtii entangled in the lino while floating 
near the Hurfuct*. It ii to tlio operatioiLs involwd in laying atul 
auboequently fishing up the Atlaniietclcgi'nph cable that the first 
great impulse towards nil oppo.'^ito belief is to lie i raced. Solitary 
or infrequont cusos had iurleed occurred to ri ;* tho thoughts of 
naturalists. There was the beautiful Medusa'.' bead, hshed up by 
Sir .John Itoss from one thousand fathoms in iintlin s Ikiy, In I 
73® 37' N., September 1, l8l8 . and there wore tiic rich ImuL of 
coraUines, and other varielies of invertebrate life, obtained by *Sir . 1 . 
C. Boh» iji equally <Vr Soutlioru lalituilea and from miu-li tho saino 
deptlw, suggesting to tho^c ublo rxplorere, tliougli ooiitrarv to tho j 
receivtal opinion luitiiruUsts, that the loWf?Mt depth to which we | 
miglit succecvf in i.enctruling would be found to leCiii with nuiinal j 
life*. The luiiuitJ sain}»b.s of Athintii; oo/.e brought up by the 
sounding nppanita.s iiiirodiuod by Mr. Lruoke in 1S54 uiiido 
known tho existence and dilhifion of iniciHHcopic luriiw not dis- 
tinguishable Iroiii tho lo.'s^il coiU'-tittioiila of chalk, wJ.ich the dis- 
covery of id«*ntic.Hl specimens from tho TaciHc. showed to be in all 
probability dislri billed i»ver tlie whnie uoean Hour. Uoubt still 
existed wbetber ili«*:at cirgiiiiisms hud their life at the hotl'>ni of tho 
sea, or were pn»cipit:it**d in tiiif tehowrv.*. ;iftt*r death. Thu opinion 
of .Lhrenborg in lavonr of tiie lii-tnl' tlu*.<e liypothe.ses was balanced 
by tliat of Professor Jhiily, of Wfst l*<«int, on the contiary tidy; 
Professor Huxley in idjd, in his report upon the pnibleiii to tho 
Adinirnlty, cxplM^^»ing hiin.-elf guardedly us tm bhe wh»>lu inrliiiod 
to believe that the (ilobigerbuo and otluT foroiiuuifersaiid diatoms 
really lived at these depth.s. J)r. Wallich\sdri;dging.s in the 
Athuitic, though not coiiclii.'*ivt} uf the question, contributed miicli 
to slrengthon the r«nuio belief, wdiich was generally hold to be 
e^tabii-.hed for good when Air. b'lo'*niing .Joiikiii showe«l the 
manifold Hpcriiueii.s brought up with the submerged cable bctwcoii 
Bona and Snrdiuiu from depths intending to 1,200 fathoiiis, 
among which ITof^ssor Allunm readily ideiitiliccl fifteen luklihal 
forms, including tho ova of a cephalopod. Siibflcqiu'nt ex- 
amination of orgnnieiiis derhcil from tho same source enalib*.<l 
M. Milne LdwiiMs to pronoiince the probbmi linnlJy i^dved. 
In the spring v»f 186H, wliilo engiigcd in Ireland with l)r. Car- 
penter in working out the rtlructure and development of the 
crinoids, Mr. Wy ^iUe Thoitfgnn conceived the idea of urging on 
the Board of Admiialiy the fitting out of A vessel for tlie express 
purpose of anbinaiine exphirmion and research. The iulJuenci* of 
the Koynl Hociety havinjr L'<‘ji brought to b<,*ar, through the ngeucy 
of Dr. Carpexitor, the [ 4 ttfhtnintf HO^amer wa-s placed at the disposal i 
of those two naturallsl-t tluiing the buiiimor of 1 868 for n trial 
cruise to tho North of Si-utland; and ihti JWciqawc, i’aptaiu { 
Calver, Il.N., was assigned for a much wider aeries of surveys, 
under tho samo gentlemen, wiih tho addition Mr. Uwyii 
Jeffiroys, in the sunimors of 1 869 and 1 870. At tho close of those 
operations it was thought right that those who had been charged 
with their scientihc direction shoubl, in mblition to their officiAl 
reports, lay before tho general public some account of their pro- 

• The Depths of^ the Sm : un. Arnmnt vf the Gnuiral BeimltH of Hie 
DfWtofaw Crmm of iLM, ** Poniupme and ** LighUmg^'* during ihc 
Summewe ef 1868, f 869,4Md 1870. liv C. Wy villa Thomson, LL.D., K.U.M. 
&c. With anmaraud lUustrAtioDS and Maps, London: MucniUlaii & Co. 
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ceediugs. It tdionld first bo shown that tho value of tho additions 
thus nmdet to the sum of our Ixnowleilgv justified the outlay of 
public money on this object ; and next there sliould bo. given such 
a popular outline cd* tho main results of tJio enterprise qp might 
slimulato general interest, and urge forward the progress of .curio-' 
sity and research in the boundless held thus opened to Iho stadout 
nf nnimal lile. 

Had this undortftking coma about under tho aiispioeft of tho 
Proncli or (verman (Jovonunont, wo can picture to oiiMelves tho 
pyslenmlic and niagniHcent series of i*eport8 which would have 
been given to tho world ; each prominent member of the sclentilic 
stall* ctmtributiug his methodical and c.vliaustivo statement tif iacts 
and olMcrvatious, the wliole subjected to strict editorial cuulrul, 

I clonr in arnmgament, rich in illustriitioji, artistic in the stylo 01 
get dug up. L’lider the ecouomicnl rule which prevaila amongst 
tnir.K‘lves, we have to rest conUml with such slender and grudging 
aid to scleuce and literature ns consists in now and tlien fitting out 
a spurt* gunboat and charging 11 lew thousands upon the J^Iatimat^s 
for the hare necessaries of the voyage, iouviiig itlo private liberality 
or the heavily means ot' our scleii title bodies to present 

the fruits of the enterprise in an uvaihible form before tho 
public. It would be limdly fair to complain of the coui- 
puriitive poveily of tho guise in which the result of this 
qiiHsi-oflidul iiTuleii liking comes before us, of the slight degft'O of 
sy.slcm or arningoiuent manifc.sted in it.*j preparation, or of the dis- 
cursive nature of a largo portion of its contents. It is only as a 
popular reporter, not as an authoritative or specially iiualified ex- 
positor of tho truths of physics, that l.*rofe.-^«or W’yviUe Thomami 
claiiiis to make himself the uioiitlipiive of the oxpoditiun. Having, in 
C(]ijim4)n witli Us eolloiigiios, plenty of oilier things to do, ho could 
hardly, wu suppose, be expi‘et«*d to bestow mure timo and thought 
on sihing and urguiiiziiig ids luatc riaLs. As it is, there are not a 
few of th«* pressure of that haste in voinpiliition with w'hlcJi 
there is proverbially the less spc:ed. With a little more leisure at 
liis eoinmaud, he might have spared liiiiisclf the trouble of r»*poat- 
ing in later portions of tho biH'k mimy facts and conridcnitions 
w*iili which lie had already made hi*) renders familiar iu the intro- 
diietion. Allowing, however, for (Irawlaieks, there is in his 
report un abundance of novel and inteivoliiig matter for which 
it hehovcA us to be grateful. 

lu the tir.‘*t of iheso cruises the olii*'fs of the Rurvoy aectn to 
have la*en feeling thoir way tcutativeh’, and eveu timidly; the 
greatest dt'plh soiiiided having been 1,500 fatluims, which, by 
special leave from the hydrugraph'n*, lla:y Ml emlnxlderu'd on tho 
secoud trip in the /Vivw/mic In e\icr.d to 2,500 fathoms ui 41 
spot ifidiculcd in tlio chart 250 mi’.e.s west t»t U-shaut. It was 
felt that if the oxisteimc of liic could ho csta}>lishud, lUid Its con- 
ditioTiM to a great extent laiil down with ae-cuiacy, at ihat depth, 
tho gciieml question might be coiksidored solved for all depths of t Im 
ooi.au. It was of course liardly !•> he wxpootod that tho haul ot 
results from abys-'^o.s like IhLs bhould equal in fulness of organuatiun 
those oblaiued from lessor depths »>r in nourer proximity to tho 
laud. None of the deeper products of tbo dredge cam well be 
compared iu point of devulupmcrit or bciiuly wIiJi tho inagnilieeiit 
JUrisingu coro/iafa, u now star-lish of the I'ciius tirst established 
by M. Nars in 1853, and named by him iioin a jewel {Drieiny), 
of tho goddess h'reya, the’ engraving of which to the iiaturoi size 
(iig. 5L is conspicuous iimuiig tho adniirablo woodcuts of the 
Yolunic before us for accuracy of driiwuig and deliuitioii of tex- 
ture. This wonderful creature, with its dozen or so *)f long spine-, 
of unequal length, only one of tho longer ones unnjulilAted, 
ihii-ly ceiitiiuotrcs in length, looks at first sight iiileriuediaU} 
hetween ophinrids and btar ilehos, iho arms too thick and SfjfL for 
tho funner, while much more long and delicate than is generally 
found in tho hitter grtuip. It was brought up from about live 
hundred fathoms, the bottom tomperatun* being a little below 
frei ziiig point, the thcniiuiuett*]’ at the smfaco marking 10® 5'C., 
amougi^t a mass of rhizopods, sponged, echiiioderms, crusta^ans 
and molluscs. ( >ther spccicH of thi.^ splendid astoriu have been 
fimud by AI. hinrs, meadUrijig not less than two feel acrosis the 
extended arms. Among tiie sponges 11 tiucly characteristic 
Hpf'cimcii, beautifully drawn to half the natural size, is the 
fca-nest of the Hetubnl shark-Osber.'i, Jlulfvaia rarptnitai, an oval 
or up])roxiTuutc bpliorc nine or ten iuch4*.<i in Jieight, with one hu'ge 
oscular opening at the top, whence a cylindrical cavity passes down 
into the buhstance of the sponge, the outer wall of which consists 
of II com plicated network of the cruss-liJ&e heads of tive-rayed 
bpicuU*.s, in aspect resembling many wtdl-known varieties of "tlio 
cactus. When the sponge is living, I’l-ofessor Thomson writes, the 
ii)lorstic(.M of tills siliceous network me filled up both outside and 
I iu with a delicate feuebtrated membrane formed of a glairy siib- 
Klauco like white of egg, which is coustantly mE^tending or con- 
tracting the fencstrm and gliding over the surVace of the spicules. 
Ibis samode, tho living ilesh of the spfinge, is fed by organic 
niutter carried iu a constaut cir'ienl by tJm action of cilia through 
apertures in the outer wall, passing out by the largo oscnlum 
at the top. JFrom tlio lower third oi the sponge a pedect maae of 
delicate glassy tUameu^ liko fine white liair, spreada out iu all 
directions, penetrating into tho fine somi-0uid mud, add supporting 
tho f^pouge in its precarious bed, %vlnlo adding W little to its 
weight. Of more slender form, another elegant epeciea is the 
UyaUmeim iwitimiouWf {ireviousJy found nffi the coast of Portugal 
by Barboza du Bocoge (tig. 66), closely related to the glass rope 
sponges of Japan, long a puzzle to naturalists; anahoriag itaslf by 
sending right down through the soft ooze a coiled wiip of strong 
apicuies, each «a thick as n knitting-ueedle; which open out-into a 
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brufth Its the bed gets firmer^ and iix tho sponge hi iU place sonic- 
vrhat on tho principle of n screw-pile. The sponges of tho 
deep water 0020 ore by no means confined to one gronp. ^'The 
HexadineUidai axe perhaps the most common, ^ut corticate 
opongos^ oven allied to those which look so rigid when fixed to 
stones in shallow water, send out long anchoring flplcules imd 
balance themselves in tho soft mud.” Buch is the omici with 
TUi^ihvnia «o natuod bv j^roIhutKor WyvULo Thoin««>n 

from its resemblance in shape to a lamiliar kind of fungus. Wo 
can picture to ourselves tho ocean floor overaprood for the greater 
part of its area with a richly variegated carpet of sponges of 
luouinerablo lands. 

After doseribing at length the interasliDg operations of deep 
sea dredging, with a full account of the apparatus and instruments 
employcdi our author gives, in his chapter on Deep Sea Tcrapora- 
tiires, a series of £ots and carefully drawii-np tables of 
observationB bearing upon tho relations between temperaturo 
and depth, and tho influence of both those conditions unuu 
animal organization and development. Combined with what 
has been done towards the analysis of sea water from 
diflerent depths (as detailed in the appendices), Imperfect as 
that branch of inquiry remains as yet, a basis has here been laid 
for building up a wholly new syatom of submarine /oology, 
showing the laws of distribution and development in animal life 
in eorrwiion with tho laws which regulate the physical conditions 
of the medium in which it exists. It is of iiiipor Lance, to trace with 
l^fessor WyvUlo Thomson tho diflbrenccs in size, in development, 
and in other features of organization that are to be seen between 
tho denizens of warm and cold areas, or greater and lessor depths. 
To take an inatanco ; among tiie innumerable echinoderms witli 
which the cold area to the north-west of Shotliiud abounds, many 
of thorn added for tho first time to tho fauna of the Ilritlsh isles, 
were sundry diminutive spcclos which our author considers to bo 
as truly a pony form of echinus, aa is tho Bhetland breed among 
tho varict ics of Aynus cnbaUkts, It would bo inten^stiug to know for 
certain what share cold may have had in dwarfing or modifying 
the growth of echinus within this tir»m, or to what extent it 
may be ndatod to depth. In comparatively shallow wiiter Uidaria 
hyilrix was observed to be most abimdaiit and of largo sizo, while 
the largo form of Uchmm fittningii wan rare ; though, on the other 
hand, a form four times the size of tho pony echinus, in no way 
dillcring in colouring, sculpture, or form of the nedicellaria}, was 
common in the deep water oil the coast of rrelnna. Foramitiifera, 
we iire told, are not very abundant iu the cold area ; here and 
there, however, in isohited patches, largo ond remarkable forms 
came up in numbers ou tlio hetripen tangles attached to the drcdgc, 
principally of tho urmaar%i» typi*. Among starlinhos, which 
tho deep water yielded in abundance, the most conspicuous 
were the genera AslroiMTt 4 ‘ti and with their 

allies ; tho tangles coming up within the old area ecarlot witli 
Astropecfi'H tenuinpiuNit^ hriiigiiig up so well a haiidsoine now 
form of a peculiar loafioii gray cnhmi', with pjixillio arrauged on ' 
tho dorsal surthce of tho disc in tiic form of a rosette, or tho 
uotaloid ambulacra of a cit/pt agfrr. Within the same area were 
round many .^pednioiis of a fine arrhf*st<r (fig. 17), witli a double 
row of largo square luarguiul plates, giving tho odgea a tiiickcued 
square-cut npp<;aranco like thaso of Ctinwdigciut, each miirginal 
plate covered with miliary grains, and with a proiuinent rigid 
central spine. This specimen is some si.\ inclios across the. disc., 
and forms one of tho most striking ii(]dition.s to our naturalists* 
tale of kuiiwii species. Numbers ot tho liandsomm of ilie 
Northern free crinoids also came up in the cold ai'ea hauls, sucJi 
as AiU^don fwaUrichtU ; with many niterosting crustacoan.^, figun^d 
by the writoi* os highly suggtMiivH of the suuico of the cold water. 
Ijiqso ui'o some of the gigantic forms of oniphipoda and i.sopoda of 
the Arctic iiupt^Tfeclly renivseulvd hitherto from llritish waters. 

Auioiig them is a strange kind of skeleton A\v\\\\\\CiiprellaB2nmm~ 
DMTMo, which fives itself by its hind clampers 10 branching &ponge.s, 
waving its quaint grotesque body ubnitiuthe water; tiwii Artihin^a 
wbicli bus the siiiae habit of clinging to some foreign body, 
and posscKCfl au enurmons pair of antemim Ibr the reteiiliun of its 
young. A queer sea-apider, i«&.v88oriim,,af large size, 

Ireauently comes up dinging to the sounding Uue. Tho molluscn 
yielded by the stutoiid cruise w«n'c altogether subordiuab* as regards 
number mid Anricty to tho other groups, nor was the diflurence 
botweeu tho luollusi'an fauiia of the warm and of tho cold area by 
any means so great, ilut few fishes were ])rucured, owing, 
it* was thought' likdy, to tlie iiusuituldeucss of the dredge 
ibr captives of this kind. 

From the warmer area, dredged later in the cruise, specimeus 
of extraordinary beauty and interest wore obtained. Wlml must 
gladdened the heart of our luituralista was Cah^riu hgMrix 
.j' ffig. 27^, named from the esteemed commander of the lyrcifpim^ 
an eenmus of exceptional size and conformation, iu colour 
a rich crimson, which it retained in spirit without much loss, 
showing Iho jaw pyroxnhl, ‘‘Aristotlus lunteni," large and 
atapongly developed. Combined with two other allied specimens 
Caivena is found to throw light upon a puzzling fossil speci- 
twii or two from the Kentish chmk, pointing to the survival 
of a famuy or tribe othorwise not known in the geological 
recom. In Crustacea and mollusca the warm area proved abun- 
daatly nch. An attack of fever unfortunately prevcntiDg Pro- 
fessor wyyille Ih^ison from acoompanyiug the into 

umre Boutherii latitudes, the chsrgo of operations in tho Me- 
ditenanean devolved upon Dr. Carpenter, whose results our 
author only feels called upon to indicate in general terms. Nor 


does he deem it poysibhi us yet to give anything like a fuU and 
exhaustive u::ccrunt <»f wli»it has been added by the expedition l*> 
our kuowdedgo of imtuiiil hbUtry. la his chapter on tho Deep 
Ben Foumi, howev* r. ho presents us with a valuable though brief 
onUino of tbodistrioutiou r>i tho arihiial forms resuUiug from tho 
dredgings, with retbreJiC4iat once to tho cotiditioos of depUi and. cem- 
peratim> iiudor which tlioy wove found to exiat. Ko rich and vaned 
iH thf) ntiiOfruil t)iUH uisquu'od tliul It will IaIka yuar* of iho labour 

of spf^lalisis in each of the lar^ departmenU to work it 
up. The spoiiuos arc now, we arc gXad to leiuru, under the able 
hands of ^Lr. Henry Carb^r ; and a general sketch of the spange 
fauna of tho deep 'Atlantic has been already put forth by Pro- 
fessor Osenr SchuiMt of (imt/, tho highest authority upon tho 
aubject. To Mr. (Iwyii Jeilroys we look for tho idontification 
and description of tho muUusca. From the couclusious 
thus ,fiir armouuced by so comuetent an authority aa to the 
Northern orij^inof moBt of the mciUuscnn fauna, luid their transporta- 
tion to the Mf‘(litcrruncaii, and even to tho Gulf of Mexico, by the 
great Arctic currents, our author opposes his own view of ^o 
retirement of Northern HiHicien from the British are^a, at least at 
the clo.’^e of t)ie Glacial period, ami the immlgraiiou of Southezn 
fauna, supported as it is W numerous proofs drawn from the com- 
parison of living and (»xthict species, xhe question of piiority of 
age, as indicated by fossil remains, Is, he shows, complicated by 
the fact that bedrf which correspond pakcontolugicnlly in their in- 
volved fauna may be proved to bo by no means contemporaneous, 
owing to one of them being found dVorlaid by strata of newer date 
while the other is still forming. Moreover, us he urges, the condi- 
tions of tomporiituj'o and light of our Southern seas at great depths 
correaponrl very closely with tlioso of much sliaikiwor water in. 
the Scandiiiiivifui neos. Hence not only hiivo we htul an earlier 
and more thorough knowknlgn of the Northern species, but they 
have btHui met with superior in size and richness of sculpture or 
orimincMit, wdiich has l>«un token to give them a presumptive 
priority in older luid rank. The tendency to dwarfing in deep 
water ba«* been alreiwly referred to. With regard to the evidence 
of light p(^nt^tratiug the aliysso's of the ocean, as suggested by the 
vivid coiviurs and the w'dlHlcveloped eyes of animal forms 
dredged up from two thousand fatiioma and more, the writer 
throws out the idea that, in the alaietice of sunboarai^ tho sub- 
mai'ino ligld may, beyond a certain depth, be due to phospho- 
rei^ctMice, which is known to be very gonoim, particularly among 
the larva; and young of deep stui animals. This is one of tho 
problems which st.iud over tor further iiivostigalioti, aa do many 
questions luised in the chapter on the Continuity of the Chalk* in 
which his concluaiond have been challenged to some extent by 
Sir 11 . kfurchison iiiid Sir C. Lyell. One main difficulty whicii 
he confesses to having before him in establishing the identity of 
the recent Atlantic chalk mud and the ancient white chalk lies in 
the total absence in the latter of free silica. Wbmi speaking, how- 
ever, of its having Immui sliowa by the analysis of our chalk strata 
that hiliciMniri nrganismr. were entirely wanting in the ancient 
cretaceous wo fail tt> aef; that he has takcii due account of the 
flinty masses of which siliceous sponges iV^rmcd uiiqiitfstionably 
the nucleus, iind of which he hiiiivdf proceeds to give t^'pienJ in- 
stances, allhougli in some coses all that rcmaiii.i in tho o’Jialk may 
be the mouliLs uud ouLliut's of organisms from wJiich the whole Jf 
tho silico luis been reuioverl by sulutioii or oilier wise. 

Ill his chapter on tho Gulf Stream, with rofemicc to the 
phcnoiuenu of Atluiitlc currents and temperatures in j|;ouoral, 
wJiilc adding inunensely to our miileriuls lor sludyiug the 
gn at pniblinii of ucL-aii circulation, by uicuiis of tlie nuimooiis 
obsorvatiocis recorded :iml the \idmiJ)le tables which em- 
body HO much patient labour, our author has striingely 
hi.- view of the primary causes of the great oeeun cunijiiU. To tho 
th'jory of Captain .Maury, modified to aoiiio exlunt by the later views 
of Dr* Carpenter, that the motive iinjuUc is duo simply to tbc oscil- 
Ution of tempovatiiie between tropical heat and ovaporallan on 
tin; onu luuid and arciio cold on tho other — *'oonii!;irnbb‘ ti/ 
the circukuiou ul ilie atincisphom*' — he is coiiteiii lo oprioift) 
bi.H own hypothe.'’!.'', wliicli ns simply ossigii.s it to the ** drift 
of Uiu trade' winds." 'i'bo fir.'<t point tlnit blrlke.M us in contracting 
tho oppo.«ite Uiooriis^ advaiiced by such ubb‘ men is tho totiil 
absence of any rcl'eieiice to the rrlaliou of the ofirth, as well 
in relation to oceanic as to atintispln^ri*; ciivul.iti'ui. I’his straiip'* 
onii$:sion must, as far as wo aro couceriied, place cirliei* 
hypothesis alike outside the pnlc i»f di*cus'uun. In the 
next phitM*, we'.t; we disposed to treat Brol’foaor Wyviile 
Tiionison's ti-nue-wliid theory '|bii its iudepeudoiit merits,^ 
can it appoui* to him, wo would ask, that the unro action of 
poriodiciil (not perLMiiiinl) winds on the .^lulacois ndt-quMle to jact in 
motion It ma'-s of wiiler six thoiisund miles long, sov'umI i]ioUi=and 
luilea in width, and in ]»lace8 a mile or two iu depjh -nii oll'cct 
to which h«? coiisitlers Dr. (,*arpenU*r’8 convection -of- In -at theory 
utterly inadequate V Whatever we nmy think of tiu* [novcr cd’ tho 
sun’s rays to neuotrate and to heal the ocean iib\ssc>aL great 
depths, it calta for a sirongcr effort of tho iuiflgiiialion u> conceive 
the ocean huiss to be stirred in any degree in its iloplloi by any 
ibreo of tho atinoophert; agitaling its surface, fur le-'s to bo sol in 
moYomout in those rapid currents which arc found to extend t.) 
tho veiy bed of th« deepest waters. How, too, WiUild our uiithor 
account for the circulation of tho other i^eat oc.cn u Ks.'.ins 
besides the Atlantic? Is ho prepared with a tlioory cd 
tho corresponding action of tho tiade wiiida in every r 
W^e have hero on© of tho weak points iu a work wJucii 
in most iosikicU is nuukod throughout by logical com- 
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inaiul of fat’t-^ no h*.*s lhaii hy p.a(ir*n<!o aiiJ Bhill in nc- 
cumiiluliii;? lliciii. TJk* niu'^lery \vhh;.h Wyvilla 

'J’homifon bhuw.s oViT lh»? results arrived at durintr this compam- 
tivelv rcstrirtcHl series ijf itxpluratioiis aii)u:ur8 wtdl for the harvest 
of Uiinwledgo to ho reaped, we nmy hope, in the course of the 
more iidecjufttely equipped and more ext4jiisive aurvoy ovtur which 
Ik* has now pone forth in aupri'iiK? control. Wi-'-hirip God speed 
ti) Iho Cht\lU‘nu»‘t* and the wholr of her wiontitic stall', we look 
witli coufidenoe to her return with a IVeipliL of preeious fruits, to 
which the volume hehuv u-, clam i* and ample it is, will serve 
but as tlie pndude auid the foieia^le. 


ANIMALS \XI» 'IIII’.IU MVSli iiS.* 

E are all, it may he pv"-*Mii-.|, tulo.a'ely Limiliav wUh the 
Kiiend.s in Council win !.:«’* now hncii piililie 

properly for many vvmi.-s pa^t. t*. wmtld in- u to 
this little MiluTjfie, which c.inl.ii:!.-) a report of tio'ir ia -1 dt ImIcs 
from a peueral point of Evi-iwhody Knows The auil.iblc 

pood Hcnse, runniMp a liiUo into prosine-^s, nl .Milv*!tiiiu .lod th^* 
iuuiahlo saicii'^ms, in which the uminhln prinloioiu.i'es a little to.» 
ch arly over tho sarcastic cloiiK iit, <d' Kilc-iucic. Iii^tisoimh !•» 
siiy that tlicy and Ihcir friends tullr in the (»M ‘-fyi** with ii.» jht- 
coplible dnuiTMiiion of Irealmc^s and thou^rinf.iru We luay, 
however, dwtdl a Utile upon the .suhjocl-mall' r .1 their priMiic 
dehatos. 'Fhcy iiulnlge of ediir*ie in aj^ood inaiiv ni;.ji-c‘..-ioiis, afid 
repeat various anecdotes uot .'(rirtly vclevniit to tiie ni.-iiu Mibiecl ; 
but they rc'idio to devote llumi.-'clves cliieily lo tlie t«'pii* of 
the relation hetwern man in.d lii.N diooh IMilverttm. it 

»ppr>!irs. had lately an O'^c.ija' from drowniiiij. A^U i Jiis deiixer- 
aueo from daji^vr he ri‘i!ci‘tcd. cluiracti'i d!y cnou;.di, that 
there wii-m one snhjeeL hx whicli ho had ic'ver yet done 
jiislice. fie resolved lliut he woidd not pfrt into a boat, 
or travel on a d;m{jei'oUj> j'oilway a;jain, btd'oro h,* had ** said Ijm 
say upon the important ([iic^iriou of tho tieatiiieut of iuiiin:d'>‘.‘* 
If, which wo cnrne.stly hope iiiav not happi U, Milvritiai «ihuuhl la? 
crushed by the next Irain which ho enters, or drowned jii a raHli 
Atlcmpl to Him tho ITniversitv b»>at-raco, his In^t inoinents may bo 
consoled by the thought that ho has spuKcii a ;;ood word for our 
liiuublo friends, and a ^Yord which ia corlaiiilv niuch nood<Hl. 

Wo are all agreed in theory that kindtieaa to ani nulls ia an 
important duty. In practice wo — csjvi-ittlly if tlm pronoun iii- 
cludoa pigeon-.dioolcrs, eahdrixers, and stiijoid** of phy.siology — 
have a guculdeal to learn, 'fo tnKe two ortiirc** .uiplcj in.stance.s, 
nientioned hy Milverton; the use of the beann^^-reiu ifitUcts a 
;^reut umount of discoiufnrl upon lutrses, in obedience to a silly 
hishiou which persisu in spite of common stuise and in spito of 
the professed Jove of horses of the h'.nplish race, thiinibns 
horses again, who h.ivo not in any way a very ciieorful exist- 
ence, have their mouths wremhed and tlioir limbs strained 
every few hundred ynrd.s been use omnibuses are not pro- 
vided with dra^H. iSlieep and oven go through an incalculable 
amount of sutferiug from thirst and ovorcrowding because we do not 
choose to make jiropor regulations for tlioir t^oiiifort in aiiips and 
railway trains. Tho hori'ors of vivisection are too disgusting to 
be noticed in detail by Milverton, and we aro oidy too glad to 
follow hi.'i example. Jt would bo tasy to add to this a brief list of 
notorious cruellies which nro daily perpetrated, some of which 
might be at once remediod by legi.riiition, whibt more generally a 
slight iinpi*o\eiuent in tho gonenil Htandard of sensibility would 
ho amply siiliicieut to ellcct a radical cure. Tho tiino at 
which any o.\pio.sbiou of coiupiis.%ion for brutes would bo treated 
lid rid icuh Ills lias fortuniiLedy piusscd, and all wo have to do 
is to impress upon men s minds a duty which is generally 
rtc«»gni2<*d. \V« think, therefore, that Milverton's ctfort to prove 
that anirnald Jia\o righU i.s nither superfluous. No duty ia 
plainer, thongli ni.iny arc of more importmice. The sutltiriiigs of 
a horse are a less evil than tho auib^riugs of a negro ; but then 
the horMc, being unfortunately, as Ellesmere remarks, a dumb 
animal, is unubluiu help hiin.^elf or even to cuiuplain of his suffer- 
ings, and is tlieiefnro so far more entitled than the nobler 
animal to iwdi.'.iiiiici.* iViiin above. It need only be addi;d tliat by 
enforcing humanity wo are not meii'ly diiiiiuishiiig tho mass of 
pain which exULs tljr»>ugliout iho world, but are putting down a 
most deninrabziug miu tiro. The present voluino is certainly cal- 
culated to give a Kcymr edge to our Bynipathies. The kindly 
feeling which is obvious in every page must of course do good to 
its readers; and twu or thivo Hhesuf thought are indicated, though 
they arc not compl<*U'ly wiirkud out, which would deserve a fuller 
irivostigation. 

The briends, for example, umu-sw tlicmsclves bv looking up 
u variety ol uiithoiiiiisd upon the subject; and they trivc us a 
sufficient number of qucitaiimis to make us wish that soiiic- 
booy would wrilo a small I'ysteinalic c*»*say upon tho develop- 
menl of ibis depnrtment of siM culatiim. Th«ro is lually much to 
be said about it from a philosophii id point of view. Thus it is 
curious to obserro that tho grcul enemies of sniiuals, so far os theory 
is uuuremcd, ara tho uiotaphysicians of tliu 1 )es ( Jaiies variety, lii tho 
religious writings ofahuost all sects wo lind the dutv of kindness to 
aaiiualsinculcated,andon.enwilhsuri>!isMug tenderness. Thclogends 
of St. I'roncis of Assisi give the most bonutilid expression of tliis 
sontiraunl, and Milverton quotes a ploasuul sloiy from llumboldt 
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to prove that tho mnnka of liiH order clung to the toncU of their 
great founder. A ErnnciHcan who imcuuipuuiod tho naturuliHt on 
bome of hw journevfl used to say, when a storm wna threatening 
at night, ** May lu itven grant a quiet night lioth to us and to the 
wild beasts of the fort^st I ” But as soon as wo turn to the mela- 
pliysiciaiis the niitural milk of human kindness seiMns to be dried 
up under the iuflucnce of their abstract thcoric.s. Thus, for 
cMimple, Aqiiiniis snys in hia Sirtnma: — Aiiiinalia bratu non 
di‘lt‘Ctuiiliir \iHibilibiis, odoribus ct sonis, ni.^i in ordino a<l suHleii- 
tutioiKMu ii.iluiLO ; and we nil know the Iheoiy of animal 
niiudiiiK'S will, h wii.’s cuiiinion U» l>cs Cartes and nnmy ff hi< 
Ui^cipb's. Tin- mis Ml is iliiuhtloris, in a griicr.-il w.iy. Unit which 
Mihi'jttMi gi\i s us. riiiloHophciii have ti foolish pn jiulici* 
unimals, bn* b ai* that Lhoy should act up n claim to the posseb.biuti 
of a wb.rh would interfere witli ilw voiinduess and 

Iff ])]iil>iM>phi('al theory, iieason i.s the liumnii faculty, 
Mild it iieces'.i.y ro draw llie \vuloi«t and deepe.-it lino of doiniu’- 
i-.Ui.vi lii‘i'.ve. 11 It iiiul eviTytliing wliieli uppe.ar'* to be analogous 
in the lower iiiiiiiiiil.'. A creature wliieli is incapable of binning a 
.-'yllivd-on inii'.i be ii Liinb'd ii.s scaivi ly worthy to b * ealled a living 
cj'-aluie ill. all. We iiei d not add ila* p' lplexilb .s iiich result 
IViiiii tie* ad III i.*.?.! on or tlie refusal to admit that animaU have free 
will. .Vuil iliii.'i le.i ..H.iTs of ibis ela>-. lm\e fallen into gratuiUm.s 
ab-iiirdiiie.. v. Iiii li .nv rtjually rexclting to ihe iialunil philosopher 
and to IliiJ itdiiiioiis iKiuker. 'J'lio givite.Nt adv«.'»\'ile< of animal 
ri-jliU Li\ recent liu'e.j, .-o l.u* as theory is e^'iieenied, ba\e been the 
pliilo.-ojihi-i.s x\i]i> li.ur most objected lo jirhn i iii'-t hod,', — aiich, 
for i.\innple, m Jeremy ^•■■ulllau^ who bi comes really rloqueiit iu 
defeiiciMil iiuuuiniiy to brutes, and .Mr. .lobn Shi ri i Mill, who b.H'* 
.sp'ikeil with ei|!i:il , irect nil thlS SltHlli .sid" of the ipU .aUoII. \V»5 
iiiav' hope lh.it tl.is piiri of their llienries aL any rale xvill prevail, 
mill lli.iL tho el'e^cr eoimexioii between oinsidve.-^ ainl ibo briito 
creation which Mr. l)(n\x*in seeks to ivI.iMI.nIj will nt lea-^t 
lead hi a slvoii'ie.r interest in our poor relutinn--.. MiUerton 
or one uf Ills fneiids ineiitions that he inu heiird in l.i-*' time 1,320 
seriiioiis, and says that he Invs ufit hiMi’d in one of them lee 
slightest allu don to the, conduct of nu n loward.s niiiui:il.s. W** 
Commend tin* subject to tho atteiilioii of the diL'iiLLaries xnIm 
have beiMi .'ulvoi'fiiliig a f iiisadu agnin.si driinkt'nin'ss. CJnielTy 
txi animals may not have so widely eorruptin;: ;iii iiilluein'e 
as intoxic ition, but when scrmcnis me pveaefn d a;'uin.st on,* 
variety of vice, .something may fairly be added a.L-ai',H tlio other. 

And this brin;;s us to tho further questhm, Wljui praetie.'d 
8tep.8 cun b»i taken toeiirorc»3 thi& duty upon pe.ipl,* in general ':' 
The power of le^ibhitioii, thoupli lcgi.'*lalioTi may do f-muethiiig, 
is ob\iously limiiod. MiUerton dclcnd.*- himself agaiie-i Kllesinxnv, 
who hail ciMiipbiiiicd of tho absence of any .snggr.viiun for prae- 
tical roinedie.s, by remarking that hiindrcdH of thousands x)l 
transactions tako place every day in Lond'iii in which the 
irentinont of aniiuals by men is more or less concerned, and that 
it is out of the question to Jay down rules by \vhii!h they can 
all be rugiilated. 'I'he great thing to do, lie truly, i.s 

lo introdiico a new spirit. But how, it may lie disked again, 
is that to be donoi' if it ia lueniit, NX’h.it device can 
be suggcHted which will within any Hmiled ])eriod make 
iiioQ humane inatead of brutal P the answer is oiilv ti.K) plain. 
No such device can bo struck out nt a iiinnienl'a notice, nor, 
properly epi*aking, cun it bo struck out at all. A clmngti in the 
character uf men and nations requires genenition.s rather than 
yciirs. {Something, however, may be etl'ectcd hy judicious ncllon 
in dilfereiit directions. Milverton, for oxamplo', thinks that a 
biMik might bo writton for schools to iiicuicuto humanity to 
auimalH. Such a book would of course rocjuiiNi a vast amount of 
special knowledge; but it might bo compiled by “a Huxley, a 
Wallace, a Ernnk Huckland, a Hooker, or a Wood, or tho Bates 
who wrote that book upon tho Amaxous.” If this suggestion 
be taken literally and prosaically, w’e fear that it would not come 
to much. No man, not even Professor Huxley or Mr. Frank 
Biicklaud, who is perhaps more qualifii-d for this kind of 
work, con sit down and say, I will write a book whicli 
shall wean English scboolbojs from cruelty ; which shall 
prevent them from unseasonable birds-nostiiig, aiij tormenting cats, 
lUid throwing stones nt deserted dogs, instead of trying to help 
them in their hulli rings. But the suggestion, if taken up in a 
judicious spirit, might certainly lead to much. When education 
means something more than iamiliimty with the thi-fo U's,it may 
properly include fiomo kind of ntudy of natural history. Nino 
hoys out of ten tnko some kind of iulerest in descriptions of animal 
life ; and, though their infantile propensities take the hirm of 
teasing rather than protecting their helpless dependents, tho 
childish in.!fiiiict may easily bo turned in tho right direction. 
Both girb^ and boys have a natural propensity to make pets; a pet 
croLturo may bu a wretched victim, or it may enjoy a really 
happj^ existence ; the roaster or parent who will take tho trouble 
to guide the instinct iu the right direction, who will teach the 
child how much keen pleasure may bo derived from ntteiiding to 
tho wants and observing the habits of dunib animals, inriy find the 
moans of giving both a moral and an intcllectiial education to his 
pupils. There ts au unfortunate coniusion in the publics mind 
between the stud^ of natural history and the ruthless destruction 
of all varieties oi boasts, birds, and insects ; and yet it is perbapa 
not too utopian to imagine that a day will come when people wiU 
recognize tne obvious fact that kindly atlectioiis and habits of 
keen observation can hardly be fostered more easily in early life 
than by teaching children to take an interest in the creatures by 
which we «re surrounded. Even in any great town there are 
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abundant oppoTtunltiaa of atimulatinff an interest in birdS| beasts, 
iisbea, wild or domosticiitod, and a child that learns to take 
Advantage of theiu has tho power of enjoying a pure and elevated 
pleasure, such ns ho docs not always acqiure by tho power of 
reading cheap books and newspapers. In short, without endea- 
vouring to follow out a subject of which innumerable applications 
will suggest tbomsolvcs to our readers, we may bafoly say that an 
intcUigbnt study of natural history would be in every way an 
excellent modo of cultivating good relations betweeu man and 
brutes, from which both sides might profit. 

Wo will not touch upon other suggestions briefly noticed in 
thi.s book, such as the prccodont sot by Lwiy llurdett CoutU of 
giving prizes for tho encouragement of humanity to aniuiala. Wo 
are content to tfiko leave of the " Friends in Council " with the 
acknowledgment that their conversations are likely to be of great 
service in a direction where much is still wanted to bo done ; 
and that tlioy have giveu us sonio pleasant reading into the 
bitrgain. 


LANFRKY’S XAPOT-KON’ I.* 

T here nro certain very obvious dofrols in M. LanfiWslTi.^lory 
of Napoleon. It is ton arguiuciitiitivo, controversial, and 
didactic. M. Laufroy does not, like iiu ordinary hislorliui, toll las 
story in his own way, and liave done with it. ITo is constantly 
turning to his audierioc to iKiint out how much other historians 
have gone astray, and to ask people to observe what a cousumuiato 
humbug and impostor the HU|)posed hero really is when you come 
to l(K)k'iuto him. And then he weakens thc/general force of his 
argument by tripping up tbe hero on rather small points. 
In i8oi Napoleon, being anxious to bend the S:i|paui8h Govern- 
nient to his will, threatened, unless his orders were obeyed, to expose 
mi unsavoury scandal connected with the Itoyul family, and M. 
Lanfrey expends ii great deal of virtuous indignation on this '‘Rur- 
giiiiL trap,” this ^'stah of a H(i]<dto dealt in obscurity at an adver- 
sary disariiied.” No doubt, in one way, it was a very low, ungentle- 
manly trick ; but, after all, if it was a quostiou botweeu threaten- 
ing to show lip an exceedingly disreputable household and having 
a great many men kilhsl in war, something might bo said 

in favour of the milder rcmiedy. Again ^ipoleon is unfavourably 
lunupared with Frederick the Great, and censured for his 
want of ^^philosophical irony.” Listen,” says M. Lanfrey, to 
Frederick explniiiiiig tho motives which led him to take possession 
of ISiberia: * Arnbirioii,’ he says, Gnteies't, the desire to bo talked 
of, iiuide rue decide on war.’ Phis is grand.” And then, by way 
of CuiitifUft, wo are asked to observe Napoleon's mock heroics, and 
fiireciation of noblo Impulses. Mo.*4t pcijplo will be tempted to 
think ihttt there is really not much to choose between Frederick's 
cynicism and Niipoleoii's hypocrisy. grave and weighty 

an indictment as AL Ijiuifrey is able with indisputable justice 
to frame against Nopoleoii is necessarily enfeebled by tbe intro- 
duction of trivial coinplaints. If a man has been guilty of 
murder and nrsun, the jury are more likely to be unsettled than 
confirmed in their iinpn'iisiou of his guilt by a long argument to 
show that he has been known not to wipe bis bouts ou tho mat 
when visiting at a friend's honso. These defects, us we have 
said, are obvious on tho face of the book, it is impossible to 
deny that it sruiiclts too much of the pleading of the advo^ 
catuH diaholu Jn order, however, to do justice to it, it is 
necessary to reincinher tho circinnsfances under which it was 
written. It is true that H. Lanfrey 's History is not like the nar- 
rative of an ordinary historiun, but then his task is very diflerent. 
Ho liius n<it only to construct, but to destroy \ to destroy, in fact, 
in order that he may construct. He has to clear the ground of a 
thick growth of fancy and fablo before he csin build up the temple 
of truth. It has become a phrase now to talk of the legend of 
Napoleon, but few people have any idea of the mass of falsehoods 
of which the popular history of this man is composed. Napoleon 
was himself one of the most unscrupulous and industrious liars 
that over lived. Ho was ultorly destitute of any sense of honour 
or truthfulness. Hp lied from morning to night; he told luvs to 
overybody he met, oven to the smallest people, and about every- 
thing he and to do with, even the most petty and trivial things. 
Some persons aie restrained from tolling lies by the reflection that 
tile people to whom they are told must know the statements to 
be untrue. But Napoleon was far above this weakness. He 
v^uld gravely declare that ho had never uttered certain words or 
signed a particular document before people who were quite aware 
that he knew they had heard him use tho words or scon him sign 
the paper. Ho destroyed oflicial reports — those of the battle of 
Marengo, for example — and forged othors. His private correspond- 
ence, which has been published in our own day, constantly 
contradicts his otflcial statements, and is also full of false- 
hoods.^ His lost years were siieut at St. Helena in weaving a be- 
wildenng web of fable and misrepresentiftion. Highly imaginative 
bistorians bave garnished this mass of lies with Tittle fancies and 
inveutions of their own ; and hence it is quite as much M. Lan- 
frey’s busing to show what Napoleon was not os what ho was. 
M. Lanfrey’s Ihsto^ may not be a final and perfect History of 
Napoleon ; but^ it is at preset tho only one worth reading, tho 
only one that gives anything like a true account of the real man. 
Other histories are on^ myths and legmids. 

M. liSiifirey’s work is addressed espetially to his own coiintiy- 
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men. whoso illusions on this siibjer.t are slrongot and more 
obstinato than those of other peophf, but it well deserved to be 
transliitod. The present voJutitu has an especial interest fior 
Kiiglishmen, for it denla w'ith the hollow I'ciico of Amiens and 
the renewal of the war between Eoglaud and France. This is 
a ve^ important part of our bistury, and one as to which English 
^nion is not so clear and well informed as it might be. M. 
l^iers, it will bo rcmenibcred, makes very short work erf this 

B e in the career of his hero. England, ho says, made peace 
jo sho was exhaii-sted, and then went to war again out of 
sheer jealousy of Napoleon’s fflory. 'Hie truth is that in 1801 ea<fli 
side had good reasons for dr>siriiig a truce, if not a peace. England 
was siifrcring from had harvf‘st.s, fnaiino pricra, heavy taxes, and 
the uneasiness produced by the King’s illness and th( Catholic 
claims. I'iit had made way fur Addington. The gladness with 
which the nows of the Vj'.icc wuri reurived pMves tho eagerness 
with which it was dcHired. ^ ” Never, perhaps,” saya the Amml 
Hcffister^ “ since the rc^turation of Charles II. was tho generti joy 
in Eu^rland so high and exlravapiiit.” On the other hand, how- 
ever, Napoleon had i^qually pre'-^ing and urgent motiven for wish- 
ing a cosHiition of hostilities. Tho Consulale was about to bloesom 
into tho Empire, and it whs Tie£‘,e.ssaiy that the change should be 
ellected at a moment when everything seemed prosperous and 
glorious for Francf). A vast empire stifAching to the Alps and 
the Rhino had already been cn'.'ited. Belgiinn and North Italy 
wero governed from J^iris ; Hull.^n(|, Spain, Portugal, and 
.Swllzoriaud wore held in virtual .subjection, and French iniiuenoe 
was pni'ainoTint in Gerinniiv. There was enough here to dazzle 
the iiuAgination and to satisfy tlio national ambition of France, 
which had never been so powcrl'ul even in the days of 
liouis XTV'. lionnparto haa hoped before this to have 
struck an ellectual blour at lOtigland, tho nation he feartsd and 
hattnl the most, but just then circumstaiicos were hardly pro- 
pitious. Nelson’s vicir)ry in the Baltic and the death of Paul I« 
had broken up tho League of Neutrals, on which he reckoned for 
iiiiportaui naval help. Itus^ia, from being the enemy, had become 
the ally of England. For the moment It was clearly better for Bonap 
.parte to keep what ho hnd, and get it ratified by treaty, and to settle 
a(*.countH witli England at some more favourable opportunity. It ia 
significant of the spirit in which ho acted that tho progress of 
the negotiations did not interrupt his projects of aggrandizement 
Before the Peace of Amion.s was concluded, he was already carry- 
ing out thren. or four diflerent schomes which could not fail to 
endanger its stability. He ellected the detinito confiscatinn of all 
those small States such as Holland, Switzerland, the Republic of 
Genoa, and the Cisalpine Republic, which since tbe Revolution 
hnd fallen under tho control of France. The English Mioirtzy 
naturally refused to ratify these acts of violence and usurpation, 
but they made no attempt to oppusu them. It is evident 
Niipoleon had taken tho mea.sure of the men he had to deal with, 
Olid bud coino to the conclusion that fur the sake of peace there 
was .scarcely anything they would not submit to. In this he was 
mistaken, but when we review the facta wo must ailmit that the 
mistake was not altogether unnatural. Tho episode is not perhaps 
without its lesson for our own day. 

During tho xiegotiaiioos Nnpo'joon had repeatedly urged upon 
tbe Eugusli Goveriiinent that “libellers’* — that is, writers whi> 
dared to speak ill of him- < should bo classed with assassins, and 
should as buch bo liable to extradition. It was inevitable that the 
request should he refnsod, but unfortunately the refusal was con- 
veyed with a gentleness which was certain to bo misunderstood. 
Even when a clemand was subscqiiontly made for tho expulsion or 
punishment of Peltier, Cobbetl, and others, “ in tue name of tho 
law cf nations,” Addington, iu.'$leiid of at once declaring that any- 
thing of the kind was simply impossible and could not for a 
moment be thongbi of, was weak cnou^li to instruct LsmiiI Hawkea^ 
bury to give a temporizing answer. Napoloon wa*t assu^'that he 
was no worse treated by iue newspapers than tbe English Ctovetn- 
moot itself, which always disregarded such attacks ; but it waS' 
added that the Attorney-General would bo consulted as to whether 
any steps could be taken. As to the refugees, a promise was 
given that those in Jerst^.y should bo sent to England, and it 



supproB^ion of “ seditious pubficatious,” ^ 

sion of the refugees in Jersey, tbe deportation of George^ and his 
adherents to Amarica, and the banishment ofall the princes of the 
House of BourKm. These things wore asked for under tlie 
alleged authority of tho law of nations. At the very time^ whcDi 
Bonaparte was pressing these insolent demands be hf^, with the 
assistance of tho infamous Barr^re, organized a special press for 
the purpose of slandering and insulting the English Government, 
arid to these wretched sheets he was himself not abovo con- 
tributing an occasional passage of coarse and brutal iiiyective, or 
some more than usually audacious falsehood. A familiar phrase 
occurs in one of the nimibers of the ManUenr about this lime : — 
•‘What a ditTerenoo between a people who make conquests from 
a love of glory and a nation of shopkeepers turned fllibustmi 
His next stroke was the defluitive uiuou of Hedmont anl Elba to 
France— a defiance which was accompanied by a tiiow of ore- 
paralions for war. Bonaparte, cnc^ura^ed by tbe idea he nad 
formed of Addington's weakness and pusillanimity, ima^pned that 
it was necessary only to hean up insults and outlaws on the 
English Government in order To terify it into subnusaion. On 
jranuary 3 the official published Sebaetiani’s report oC^ 

his mission to the East, giving an enumeration of the English and 
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Turlddh forces, and atntinfl: by way of conclusion that " six 
tlioiumnd French would snfTice to reconquer Fgypt.’* At tlic same 
time l^naparte took ii tono with Lord Whitworth, our 
Ambassador at Paris. When reminded that ho had violated the 
treaty by his proceeding with roi^ard to Switzerland and Pii»d- 
innut, lie ohserved disdainfully that these were mere ivitlos, and 
that what he had taken ho moant to hoop. A a the T^i^lisK 

GoTenmeni did not yot give way, be thougbl bo would tiy a 

stronger dose of insolent nienaco. * Two d.iys after his interview 
with hard Whitv^>rth tho Monitt:ytr publi^hod the annual rep«u*t 
on tho state of tho country. It described England ns given ov<'r 
to tho squabbles of rival parties, and added that, “ while tlio 
struggle lasts, there are niea^urea wbicli pnidtaice dictates to the 
GoTcmmtfjt of the Kepublic ; five Jiundrod thousand men ought 
to bo, and shall bo, ready to defend and to revengo it.'* 
This was too much oven for Addington, and war was soon after 
renewed. It would seem that Xaptileon hn l formed an oxaggtTatod 
eslimato of Addington's weakness, and that in any otuie h«^ had 
left out of account thut the Minister’s pr»wcr depended on tho will 
of the country, and public feeling in England had uiidorgoiio a 
serious revulsion since tho pence was signed. 'Ihcre had been 
doubts as to tho first war, which tboi'gh justitieil by tho toniper 
and throats of tho Convention, had th*' appeunince of lieiug .mh 
attaclc on the dninostic freedom of France. There wore no doubts 
as to the second war, breau'^o it was to bo demanded for the 
enlefy, not only of England, but of Europe. 

\Ve need not follow M. Ltuifrey lli rough the history of the 
Biiropenu war, which in Ih^s voluiii** ii:: brought down to Jena. 
Wo will only say that he iindorrati'r*. in our opinion, tho perils of 
England at the time i>f the threateiiod invasion, when our tloet 
was put on a false scetii, and, but for a couiblnatiou of rather 
lucky accidents, things might liAve gone hardly with us. One 
of tho moat interesting chapters is iiiiit devoted to the authentic 
history of the way in which the con.miracy of Georges and 
Pichegrii was nursed by fionaparte and his police, the entangle- 
ment of Moreau, and tho murder of tho Duke of Enghion. Scat- 
tered through the volume there an^ .some curioiH mWges, which 
we are tempted to bring together, b«ari!ig on iNnpoli-on’s con- 
nexion with juurrialisin and littiniture. lb* always spoke with 
the greatest contempt of men of letter-'^ : but this contempt wa.H 
only an affectation which lietra^ ed, instead of C(}iicealiug, how 
much ho Bulb^ri'd at their hands. Xothlng rifido him detest 
England so mitch the freedom of the pres., which wius open 
alike to nattveA and to forehnier^, 11 ia private cotve-spundence 
sbowa tho iniportanco In* attaclicd to getliJig the writers oti In-; 
aide. So intense was tin? nuu-hiil vnnity of the mail that, even 
in tho height of his grtjatnoss, ho M'ould wrilho under a sluiiq) 
sontenco from stuno obscure or unknown journalist, and would oven 
take up tho j^on himself to answer the attack, or, rather, tv> 
ovorwhelin his critic; with tho coar^i^t and most on1mgeou.s 
abuse. In iSc;:. of tho twelve newspapers to which the Con- 
sular decree of "the year VJII. had rt'duced tht* pres.s of Pm*is, 
only eight remiunod, owing to fresh suppressions ordered by 
Bonaparte. These wn’Uhed prints existed only on suirernnee. In 
one aay Bonaparte, amidst all his labours, found tituo to write 
tliroo letters to the (Train! Jiigo Jh5£rnier about tbe press. In tho 
first be ordert'd the Grand .luge to repriiiuuid tho proprietors of the 
Jmtmtd da DibaU and of tho Pubiiriyfo for having published new's 
taken iromGerninn papois relative to tht ^'preteudeuannnumtits'’ — 
which wore very real anr aments — in the ports of llussia. In 
nnutfaor ho dlretdod an intimation to be sent to the proprietor 
of the Cietn/en frmiraii that he must chango his editor. Tho 
third pTohibitca tho newspapers from republi.Ahing political new’s 
copied from foreign gazettes. llu* jouiuuli&ts,'’ he added, 
** are free to report tho news publi.^hed by the odicial paper.” 
Fouchd having sent him some notes on tho powerlos^nesa of 
lliissia, "written by one of liis Hir«-iU:-, Bonaparte directed 
them to bo published “ in a newspjiper, ns translated from 
an English paper ; ch<»osothf5 immo of one that i.s littlo Imown.” 
Not content with “ inspiring ” tho press through tho Grand J uge 
and tho police, Bvinuparte was ut liinca a frequont coiitiibutor 
to the Moniteiir, tho olficiiil organ, and in fact tho only paper 
which waft read by the people <if France. Then*, is tlio truo Napo- 
leonic ring in some of tho diatribes against England. The whole 
nation is accused in one of the artide-s of having ciiught tho 
diaeaoe of its King. The rcfu.^l of Catholic emancipation sug- 
gOste tho remark that a prince, in.sano and without fiiith, hi^ 
re**eetabl]8hed the laws of Nero and Doniitiaii,” Whv,” the 
MonUmtr asks on another occp-sion, ** why are w'e at war P flccanso 
the English people have no one to conduct their alfuirs but a mad 
Kjog and a lMme Minister who is like an old nurse.” This is 
exactly the stylo which Napoleon did not he.ritato to introduce 
oven into bis public bulletins — .such, for example ns those in 
which ho pursued the unfortunate (Jueen of l^nissia with vilo and 
malignant calumnies. He dc.Acribed lim* ns tho solo author 
of tM war, and attributed her inttirferoBce to licr passion for the 
Emperor of Knssia. *• The explanation,'* he sjud, ** was to 
be found in the engraving which represented on one .side 
the handsome Einperor of Ilussia and the (^ucen dose to 
him, and on the other the King stretching out L'ls hand over 
the tomb of the Great Frederick. The (jnecn, dressed in n shawl 
very much like the engravings of Lady Hamilton in fjondon, is 
ndMog her hand on her heart, and appears b) bo looking at tho 
EliqpePor of Snsaia.” The shade of Frederick,” adds Nrpoleon, 
ttUBt bave been indignant at this acandolou.s scene.” And in a 
enpoMbMl of boBetins he repented the covmi*dly slander. On 


tbe renewal of the war with England tho First Consul offemd 
rewards for verses against the enemy, and a humorous” pooja 
on the (jroddams, supposed to be written by a French d^, fill^ ttO 
columns of tho An unknown person having writteni 

some stanzas without being paid for it, Bonaparte's suspicions 
wero at once nroii>ied, and bo iinmediaftJy wrote to tho Grand 
.Tujyo, It IS advisablo to know who ta fho author of Ihm song; 

although it appeal's written with praiseworthy Intentions, the 
polLco ought not to be unacquainted with any movement.” 
Nnpok'on, with many great queuitiee, wjw cerlaluly on one side 
of his character one of rho meanest and shabbiest creatures in tho 
world ; iind in a true picture it is neccHsary that both sides should 
bo shown, though, us we have 2 »ald, wo think M. Laufroy some* 
timcB makes too much of Lrifies. 


BUIGIIT MORNING.* 

rpriETlE are enigmas enough in life, coufused, conlradlctoiy, 
JL inexplicable: but tho various forms of moraility patronized 
by novf'lists lire among tlio most puzzling of all. Now wo have tho 
ai'elio .Ai;hool, wluTo people qualify thonificlvcs for canonization 
by nil .Aorts of works of siiporerogation and inmecossary self-sacri- 
iico ; now tho sect which wears iU virtues like an old glove, and, 
for the Ksike. of A pas&>innate will, scuttcra tho most soleiiin ubliga- 
lioiia nnd duties like chnif boJoro the wind. ( kie hero breaks bis 
manly heart nnd wrecks a useful life through despair at an in- 
voluntary criiuo ; anoiher, meant to be ficcepted as a good fellow 
ill tlio ni.ain, commits nct.s of baisoness and rascality without an 
elFnrt to iU.<»eutan^;lo right from wroii*:. A sweet and sensitive 
heroine sails |Hirilously near tlio wind in tho matter of certain 
clauses in the iSocond 'Cable, but never stiems to know that such 
a thing as rcnior.'^o ex^ts ; while an angel of tho back slums pre- 
st*Tvcs a seraphic purity in circumatunces wherein it would 
bo impu.s5iblo to find even ordinary decency. Between theso 
two extremes — the virtue wbicli is so tender lliat it cannot bear 
the rude breath of actual lift* without pain, and tho virtue which 
i.A so tough tliat it can go through tho mill and come out at the 
other end as good in*\v — wv. arc* at a h).'*A to understand what 
i.s the truth of human nature ; and w ••re we to follow the creed 
of the novelists, we .should bo lost in ii swamii only to luiid iu a 
jundc. 

linffht ^Ton^i)^g Is a book which, bri.illing with mnnj’ coramon- 
pl/ioe delecte, lias Ihi.** pecnliar quality of an original luor.alily, It 
is a stray abounding with the vices of the virtuous and tho 
lovoableuess of the vicious, nnd Jio great bloine to anyone, xiidenl 
it «e(*ins to make very little dillcrence whether the i*hiirarters are 
Jjb**lled bad or gooli t'> :dart with, for they nil fall short of 
ordinary morality as they go on, and end in a bappy c«uirusLt)n of 
qualities wherein wrong is not ao very wrong after all, and light 
is by no moans dNlic*.Asingly rigid. When a young wonum, 
broken-hearted because Ler btindsumo scampisii lover baa jilted 
Jier, marries iin ehh'rly, Tvorthy sort of incij for his money, and 
f.'iils in every honoiiraClo fuHiliiieiit of her coveiianled duties, tho 
writer shows no senae of blame, Th'cauRc she loves her boy, and 
hioks pretty while sh»? spends her time iu caroH.Ming him in tho 
scij,’'Unl, silly w'liy which novelists delight to depict, and which is 
profoundly untrue to real life, she i.s held free to cneouriige the 
child to disobey his father^ while she herself defies her husband, 
and holds his reasonalib' demands as insolent in terforence. Because 
she has bad a heart blow, she allows bersoJf to cherish years of 
hod temper and unwomanly hardness j hiiiienling hersi*!f as n aacri- 
ilco wlieii she is in point of fact a criminal, and Luting her husband 
ns her tyrant when lu'^ is all the while her victirn. We have 
teldoin *inet with a more inane and provoking creature than this 
same Beatrice or Trixie O'Neil. Wayward, paRi^ioiiate, uiidia- 
ciplincd, eho does not come before us with one recommondation to 
our rr gard beyond her btrauty. Ilcncc Miss G rant has built up 
her heroine on the sleudcrest base on which that odd slmulocniiu 
of womanhood can ho constructed, and the result is a person 
whose claims to our sympathy luid esteem would Ije gravely en- 
dangered by a fit of iiidig(!stion, and totally dein.royed bran attack 
c»f smull-pox or a pimple on bor nose. Of depth or dignity she 
has none ; <*f pure unci wholesome alFectiou none ; her love for 
Godfrey ilauiillon is duo only to the fact of his physical beauty 
and mu.sciilHr strength ; and his own stylo of love-making — which, 
by the way, strikes ns iw being singularly unltko the love-making 
id* a gentleman to a lady, but more after tho pattern of that of a 
rot// to a barmiud, and which i.s a compound of impertinent 
familiarity nnd thinly veiled sensuality— give.s the key to the 
eriin*ce whence the heroine's passion draws its nourishment and 
maintains it-.A force. 

Nothing is more damaging to the truo merit of a work of fiction 
than this constant presentation of personal beauty ns a miUie-weight 
iigainst the crooked mom^ty of ii low nature. The one is oxuy a 
kind of outside fact to the reader, a mere bit of cedemring; the 
other is the very soul of the story. Intrinsic worthlessnosB is not 
rendered interesting by continually dwelling on the pair of dark tduo 
Irish eyes tbict have such witchery in their glances ; and a «uob is 
a miub all tbiraugh, tbciiigh he has a crop of golden euiis and stands 
six foot two in nis stockings. And when we are expected to be 
interested in the former, and^ to feel benovolentlj towards the 
latter, notwithstanding thedr joint worthlessness aud because of 
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their joint heurty, m an onW eoiudoiu of the author’s iiiiattb> i 
^totudity ot and tbo want of a true insight and a high 

^ealo 

The senaualify of Moming is persistent and wearisome. 
It la Btuffod full of dark eyes and scarlet lips, of hands tliat touch 
each other Ungeriogly in the twilight^ and of hends that bend close 
if>geihor, with thn dangeroos oonaoquoiu*ee. that follow. If a tnSA 

looLa kanjsomei 4 i^rl falls in love on tke spol; if a womAh idOkt 
bewitching, a man is rca<^ to play the Ibol or the scoundrel, as 
his nature detorniinoB. Ogling is about the strongest Hue the 
fishers o| hearts can throw; and Godfrey forswears" Truic, with 
whom he is desperately in love after his manner, because Adelaide 
Oathcart looks into Iuh face, and her eyes were very pleasing 
to him, so soft and dork, and bo near his own.’* Thi.s Adelaide 
Cathcart, by the way, is a cold and heartless heiress with whuia 
Godfrey has flirted hi tho past season, and made way. She has 
no love to gi?e, having m her turn encountered tho fate so 
liberally ^.orded by novel-writers to their ladies, which doomed 
her to a lifelong sorrow', efioctually concealed by a libcrnl uoiount 
of flirting and thu astuteness of an old gambler in making her 
game. Sho is rich, handsome, and a pat'vaiue. It behoves her then 
to many station for the one part and good looks for the other. 
At th^ luoment wdieti sho looks into Godfrey Hamilton's faco sho 
is undecided between bim niid Lord liiuiy Palgrave. liiJho lias 
been ituestioning Godfrey of thu romantic stoiy, you know, 
about your.luciy-lovo up in tho North — your tiigsgomeut, you 
kno^ ; " and ho for ati'^wer has replied, ** Itubbish ; who could 
have told t/ou sueh n story ? ’* Why not to mo ? ” .sny.s Adclulde ; 
Olid then their eyes 11100^, hers darlf and sefc, and uour his own.** 
Tho scene goes on tliu.s : — 

** Why not to me ? ” hIic rcpi'uted. 

** tW.aiiiio ytm urc thu laisL pt^iMun 1 should have inuudnod could have { 
hrlic\xtl such a thing,*' lio answered her ; and thuii hts fiaiul sLotu out iu the 
diiHky firclif'lit. aittd fur one munutil his lingers riu^cd iani. on heis. She let 
him hold her haml fir mu lustant. 

H<» luoked very haud»oin<i a.i lie hoot Uiworda her in the iii'e-glow, a hot 
flush on his cheek, a hi-ighl glitter iu hia cyt:.s. 

1 think I wUl marry him ! ” aha wliispcrod to her-^clf. ** Ilarry 
Pfllgrave is such a lio^MdcK.^ fool ! '* 

Ms It nut true ? ’* alie naid uloud,and her gaze still sdfleaoil as it sunk 
into hifl. 

Ah. Godfrpj'! Ife would have found ooura;'K t<) fuoc tho brlKtling 
ramparts of a furtreiiK, tu walk to tlic very cannon's mouth ; but with her 
eyes ^UU upon hiuii with her hand si ill tuucliiii:; bin, no coura^;c came, no 
pt'wvr lo spcjk, in Irufli, the .’inswijr to her wor<K 

•* You aro the laM person who should believe ‘Uch sl<irioi," he said. 

And thou sumo uno inierrupUid ilium, oinl he rose fioit) tiui sofa by her 
oi(k>. 

** ft 1 ' nil a sho thought to her:>< If ; ** ho is fan giirae yet. I 

think 1*11 ihrow <ner ILirry i'.Ugmvo, after all. I'oor liarry ! " and tlicn 
sho went otf to dnw. 

After tbU w'l? hear of a love-letter from Trixie, " warm and rich 
with tender names mid lUtlo sweet love words/' wdiich ** iiitide his 
cheeks crimson and his li».»art beat anew.*' iSo (ludfrey, or Goff** 
for short, good on for a few more Beiiloiuves, vacillating between 
his love in tho North and his oiii;hautitsd io the £ 5 outh. with duns 
and debts to atrengthtm the hands of the latter, w'hoso subtle 
influence was gathering round him like a It is some 

consohition to know that this six Icct two of ench phytical 
energies” lusea both ladies; giving up one and being given wp 
by the other ; mid that he disupne:u's os a fadiu'c,” in the odour 
not of sanctity but of Basinghalt Street. 

After her ditappoiiiliuciit through Godfrey, Trixie, having 
grown Imnl, and dangerous about thu cye^ marncs Mr, Fordo, tho 
wealthy shipbuilder, to whom sho boliaves with iutinito ill- 
temper and want of focliiig. Ho is not described as a veiy 
charming ur f^cinating miui, but ho is hind and generous, and he 
loves his pretty doll with truth and fervour, deserving better 
things at her hands than thoso sho give.'? him. Tho marriage is 
unhappy, mainly owing to the young wife's morose humours; 
Mr. Fordo, after trying to make matters better, yielding to the 
inevitable, and accoptlug his bitter fate with a spirit as hard and 
as morose os her own. They have a boy ; and here MUs Grant's 
muse, from being sickly, becomes sickening. If such a child and 
such a mother wi'To met in real life, how hoiirtily tired of both 
we should be before ten minutes had passed ! It is all in this 
strain 

Trixie not on a low chair noar tlic window^ and licr boy. with hia arms 
'flung round hiu', leant bis fair heud back upun her bliuuider. and waslaugliing 
in blight saucy triiimph Into her face. 

Thity bad been evidently having a contest, and Rupert had won ; and sho 
held ittia dost to her, and bent over liim a oouutvnanoe flushed %vith 
exertion, and eyes fall of eager landeraew. bulf-anin'ted, hnlf'Uuwilliiig, yet 
glad to yield, a fsonotenanco so lovely,— it seemed to Jlui as if it euiito to 
Kim from Ids dreams. 

V • • • e • 

Jim locdced Into the handsome proud young faco, and said notliing. It 
wae ouch a onrlons picture to him, tho oomiiination ; tiie littJo dmeate 
fiietnrw had the stroim, determined expression he mmcmbered in tho 
eountenaoee of the boy% ihthor, and the bloo shadowy eyes, the fluslied 
cheek, the passimte ouivering Jip^ wore moulded and coloured with tho 
xicb wumtii of hie mother's iHniuty. 

-Rtt, go to your tea,” eeid IVteie pmscuUy ; " It ia half-past Are 5 it ia 
more than time.*' ^ 

& looked at her from oimtempUtljim of Jim with an indolent, half- 
nibefllotti ^ hoaifeatid a moment, then nhexpacted]^ he made up 

his miodto gm 

^ Poor Atom undemonsthitive Andrew Forde/* who worshipped 
the child” sod happened to be oalj hie Sillier^ ie nowhere in* 
thiiiiimAenr Myli and,l^ way of a lAefemdeaTomrtoeBnrdae some 
authoxlty m ms own house, he takes 4m boy owsgr btsecaral iirf 


puts him to a schoed where bis mother cannot flodUrn. OuiUiat 
couiM Trixie goes mad, or what is e(}uivalent to inad ; and GoSfirey^ 
has come home a^in, and ia aiogelnff his win^ and hem ff 
fluttenng round the flame of an unlawful love, takes advantage ol 
her diatracted state to lure her away with him, and thus ruia her 
character for ever. If it bad not been flor ^*ltm/' otherwise 
James Lindsay, her cousin, who had loved her undeclased end uu* 

detected ill dis lift, she would have heen destioM iu Set a aha 

is in appearance. The incident is not too delicate^ but it ia oote 
too much in harmony with the prevailing tone of tho book; tne^ 
unpleasant as it is, cornea in as the natural coneequenoe of what 
has gone before, lu the end the boy sad the husband and OodGrej 
Uaiiulton all die ; and Trixie is tiiua free to many her faSthfr lj 
ewitin, and*to reward a constancy that hod withsto^ alt osemillB. 

Vyo have a word or two, huwovisr, to stff about Jim Lindsay* 
lie is the pn^u c cJutvalier par vj cilltaicc of the story ; the man of 
merit and of virtue, pure, true, and manly. Ibit even he can moon 
and gloat over the idea of seeing Trixie again when he rstuxna 
from India io England, though be knows that she has been manied 
for seven yoara; and when he goes with her to the nursery, sad 
they bo^ look on the sleeping child, ** a wild, strong, iutoxicatinff 
temptation ” to tell her that no loved her, and had always loved 
her, neaily overpowered hiui. Becauso sho did not love her hus- 
band, bo aigucwl that it " could not bo now, surely, to bend 
over her in hor utter lonelino.ss, and w'hisper his lifriong devatfou 
into hor cur.’* Wo fear that Miss Grant's method would prove 
moro pleasant than safe to souls battling M'ith temptation and 
tho Seventh Commandment ; and that if Uio virtuous men tWff k 
th(^ may mako love to a married woman over the bed of her 
child, becauso sho has been an undutiful and vnloring wife, there 
would be blit little clmnco for poor shivering xnoriuity when it 
came to tho vicious onec!. If Joseph may palter with sin, wbat 
of Juan P Add to this questionable morality a loaded style, pecu- 
liaritios of grammar that dely thu nutliorlty of Lindlej Murray^ 
and a general air of slipslop that never deviates into oorroctnesa 
or dignity, and wo have tho main characteristics of a poor and 
worthless book. 


THE RECilSTER OP ARCUniSItOP GRAY.* 

W £ are always glad to get a new volumo from the Burtsss 
Society. Their boobs aUvfiys contiun stecting matter, and. 
(heir range Hpr« .ids over so wide a held iu point of time as to 
supply sometliing for almost any ts^o which is a taste for past 
times at all. 'Hiey give us matter ranging from the earliest mm 
of Norihumbrian Ciiri!»tiauity down to tbe contemporaries of thn- 
liestoration of Uhurles tho Second. Baidu and Coain come alike 
within tho sphere of Surtees editorship. The volume whidi Ur* 
KaJne here gives us belongs to oa Int&nnodiute stage* It has tQ 
deal with perhaps the moht famous of the Archbishops of York in 
tho thirteenth century. /Walter Gray is. we suspcc^ beat ImowA 
from a wonderful story', to be found in Miitthew raris, or wluit wa 
commonly call Matthew Paria (for of courao it is really llogor of 
Wendover), and in amore modern form iuGodwiu's Catalqgue, how 
he stored up com for fivo years, how it was eaten of rats and mici^ 
the later writer prudently Bubstitutes mures,” a somewhat vague 
word, for the moi'c deflnite and less likely ^ aorices,’*^ or abrewa of 
the earlier — and how the snakes and addlers and terrible to^ put 
their noses out of tiio stack, and ho moreover th^ all board 
au unknown voice aiying unto them, Let the eorne alime, for tba 
Arcbb. and all ho bath is the divel’s possession.*’ Mr. Kmna 
evidently thinks much better of Walter Gray, who certahriy was 
a man who played a great port both in notional and load amaat 
and oven in tho matter of the coin one would like to have 
surer witness against him than that of toads, anakoa^ and ludaiowik 
voices. Walter Gray held the see of York for for^ MBk Andl 
Mr. Katno tells us toat he was the first English prsiude who baa 
left a lieg^ster behind him. He also tolls us that this is thn tLaaS 
Register of tho kind which has been actually printed ia Rngianciy 
though thero is another— also from the province of Yatk, thougk 
from tho diocese of JJurbam — now printing iu the aeriesof Chroni- 
cles and Memorials. , To tho Register itself Mr. Raioe has added 
by way of Appendix a great number of other docuinauts ia 
which Walter Gray w'ls concemcil, gathered tctfether froai 
various quarters. Tno Raster itself consists of two distiiict roUs^ 
the entries in which begin in tho year 1225, the reoenda of tho 
first two years of Walter's archmpUcupato having been lost A 
groat many of tho entries are iiiiturally only of a famxel kxsd 
— records of institutions and auefa like ministerial acts, la 
these cases klr. Raioe has not thought it needful to reprint the 
whole of these documents, which or course include a groat deal o£ 
mere legal phraseology which ciumot differ greatly in eadi par- 
ticular case. Docuuiients of this class Mr. ilaine bus been con- 
tented to calendar, giving merely a sammary in English* But ho 
ssBuies us that he has preserved every tact whidi these fonnal 
entries contain, and capeciidly that ho has given all the pupr 
names iu such shape as be finds them in the liegUtor, whotber 
right or wrong. Hocamexits of auv intrimde inten^st he of ooiuse 
pniits at length in the origmal. These difterent ways of tr^tisg 
dwaments which ooro brought closo together in tho same or in op- 
posite pages give some parts of tbe boric rather an odd look, ^ 
the hands of some editors we can fancy that the practios nughi bo 

• ille ilwMr, or JMIa of IKiAbt. Oraa. 
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dan^roufl. Wo bellcTO howevei that Mr. l^aine may be trusted to 
ttettfo what is worth giving in full and what is iiot, and certainly, 
for all general and for moat local purposes, it is enough to have the 
names and dates without the ondless repetition of the mete formulifi 
in each case. The documents which Mr. Haine has collected in 
his two Appendices are of course given at full length, and these are 
naturally more valuable for general purposes than the Register 
itself. Here ie a specimen of the form which these documeuU 
take in the abiidged form given them by Mr. Haiiie 

Glaverebuig, Kal. Pee. 14th, 12x9.— license, with the consunt of tho 
prioress and convent of Selfoid, patrons, M. the rector anil U. the \ii!ar of 
Laaingtuu, for dom. R. de Laxiiiton to build a chajH;! ^ in curia hua do 
Lazialon," and to have a chaplain ministering there, reserving the rights 
of the poruh church. By Uie hand of Mr. Siinon de Evesham.* 

Here we lenm less than usual, for tho names of some of the parties 
concerned are not given in full. But in Uiis respect the perfect 
document itself could not have been any fuller, and wo see how 
eveiybody was described, who was iJominus ” and who was 
** Magister.” Mr. Baine*s ** Mr.” has a singularlv modern look ns 
sppli£l to these thirteciith-ccntury personals. But os ho ujaes it 
throughout as a received abbreviation for magister,” there scorns 
to be nothing to bo said against it. 

Mr. Baine in his Preface gives a general sketch of the 
state of things during Cue time that tho sue of York was held 
.by Walter Gray, Wo must roineuibor that during tho fifteen 
Tears of his incumbency he was one of tho chief persons in the 
Kingdom, and was constantly (uuployed in public atfairs and holding 
groat offices of all kinds. Yet it cerlainly does not seem that he 
neglected his own diocese, like his more fniuoua successor, Wolaey, 
who never found time even to be enthroned till after his tall from 
tempond power. W’alter Gray was evidently a great deal 
in his diocese, and he was coustanlly moving about to dilloieut 
parts of it when ho was there. Mr. liaino gives a list 
of his movomonts during the year 1228, in which he appears 
in a groat number of his uouses and in other places in 
file diocese ; indeed he seems seldom to have stayed a whole 
week in any one place. It must however be noted that, among 
these many places of archiepiscopal dwelling or sojourn, the 
metropolitau city itself is not to be found. Thu old connexion 
between the Bishop and his own church was fast falling asunder. 
Mr. Baine has a good deal to say about capitahir mailers. It is 
plain Biat in Walter Gray’s time the Chapter bad by no means 
lost its primitive character os the Bishop’s Coimcil, though tho 
way in which it acted as such was beginning to take a rather 
atrange form. Wedter Gray scoiniogly did not trouble hiuiseJf 
of ten to preside in the Chapter-house at York ^ but in 1227 bo 
got uBulf from Pope lIouoriustbeThird to allow ‘^quatuor persou&e 
majoros et digniorrs Ebomcensis ecclesim ” — that is to say, tho 
Dean, Precentor, Chancellor, and Treasurer, who vrere of course 
bound to strict r<ssidonce at YTork — to come to the Archbishop 
wherover he might bo, and give him the benefit of their counsels, 
without such absence being recl^oncd as breach of residence or 
involving any con^uent loss, of income. The license however 
ends with a warning against this liberty of occasional absence 
being turned into permanent non-residence : — 

Bain tainen tales se iier hue ab licckMia coiitlnuo non alMcolcnt per 
quod ipsa «orum obsequio defraudetur. 

In another letter of the same Pope in the same year wo find a 
gneation about a certain ** Magister Laurentius de Saucto 
Nicdiolao,” whom the Pope de.scribe8 as Subdiaconus et cupel* 
lanus nosier,” who, like many other foreignera in those days, held 
blngliidi preferment in the form of a prebend at Y'ork. This pro* 
bend, it seems, had no particular uudowinent, but hod simpiy a 
share in the common revenue of the church, whether its holder 
were present or absent (” tempore pricdece&sorufii cjus non erat 
alioujus cerd valoris, nec couslstebat in aliquo certo loco, sed 
tSAtummodo in commuua, quie quimdoquo plus quondoque minus 
pro temjporum varietate vmAiat, cj usque proventus, sive pnesentes 
seient stve absentes, percipiebant m duobus terminia aimuatim ”). 
But Archbishop Gray himself and his Chapter had lately made a 
statute, on account of the small number of canons who kept 
xeridonoe f'^quia valdepauci canonici rosidentlam in ecclesia facie* 
bant”)— ti liey at least (ud not look forward to a time when there 
gh oitl d be onW one— by which tLo.se canons only were to have a 
sksie in the £vidend who kept rosideDce and attended the services. 
Bylliis statute tho holder of the particular prebend held by Master 
Lawrence was to have as his corps a yearly payment of six marks, 
whether he resided or not, witli a share m the divisible property 
if he resided. As these six marks formed a less income tnau that 
of die prebends in general (” quia pricbeuda ilia quam contulisti 
prmfhto magistro respectu aiianim nimis vidutur exilis ”), tho Arch- 
Ushop haS further ^ven him the church of Trokoliuton or 
Toeksnngiton. On this the Bean and Chapter took occasion to 
relhse luster Lawrence his payment of the six marks on tho 
ground of hia being otherwise provided for, and the Pope writes 
to the AichUshop necauae this alleged wrong is to.be redressed. 
Thia ia one of those pieces of capitular history which show how 
nearly the same questions were going on in diilorent places at the 
■sine time. Warn Gray at York was contemnorary with Jocelin 
al Wdla, and both were doing tho same work, that of tempting 
their Into residence, by making it their interest to reside. 

The stage of throwing hindnuces in the way of residence, in 
eaSar to ingwase theincomes of those who are already residing, 
canto later; 

nwttnr about which there ia a great deal in these 


documents is the juiisdiotioii of the ArchbUhops of York over the 
Archbishops of Scotland. Mr. Baine sets forth his private o]Miiion* 
on this matter in a shape which to many will sound startling :•** ^ a 

It is sometimee said that tho Northern Convocation is too small in 
numbers. 1 Iuuk to see the ^ttlsh bishops reinduded among the saiTra- 
gmisofYork. The greatest blow that bcotland over inflicted upon her 
Church was whoii shi; made it independent of York. 

It is plain that in Walter Gray’s time the Archbishop of York 
exercised full metropolitan jurisdictiou ovor tho see of Wbitbenie, 
or Candida Casa. At one time we find the Archbishop summon- 
ing tho IGnff of Scots to appear and discuss matters touching the 
election to that see. In another case we find Archbishop Walter 
and King Alexander joining to annul the election of the convent. 
Anyhow it is plain that the jurisdiction of tho Archbishop of 
York in those parts was at least ns fully acknowledged as that of 
tho King of Scots, whom the convent speaks of in a somewhat 
siguificHiii way as Domiims Bex Scotiio qui modo Galwozzam 
tenit.” But we do not find tho Archbishop exercising any 
authority in any other diocese either of the kingdom of Scotland 
or of the other lauds held by its King. We got however some 
notices of the Bishopric of Man, and of the fact, of which we should 
like some explanation, that the electors to that see were the abbot 
and convent of Furness. Tho see was then held to be suflzagan 
to the province of Nidaros or Trondhjem in Norway ; but as the 

S ’' k of the sea wero^ so great that the Bishops of Mon could 
y ever get at their metrui>olitHn, Innocent the Fourth allows 
that thoy shall bo confirmed and consecrated by the Archbishops 
of York. 

We mark in one entry of 1229 two persons described as Hugh 
the son of Woltheof and Edusa (IladwisaF) the daughter of 
Alwy f Aillfwig). This is one of the endless instances in which 
we find the Norman names supplanting the EugUsh, tho father 
being called after tho older, and the children cUlor the newer, 
fashion. 

We quote the following passage from Mr. Eaino’s preface 

In one instanco only do 1 find the archbishop mentioned in conncctioA 
with education, and that is in the gift of a houBo in Oxford, called Black 
Ball, to the I'nivursity, -whiuh vrua then really contoiniKl in tho coUegi* of 
that imuif. Jii iimkirig thU donation he hod before him tho example of ouo 
of his own frieiids~-\ViUiam of Lunchom, An^hdiuieon of Burliaiii and 
C *011011 of Vork. This briuga the Arc‘.hbi. 8 ho[i into rloBi* connexion with tho 
true founder of ITiiiversity C^ollegc, tuid thcHdoreofthe ITniverctity of Oxford, 
on %\liioli iho gratuitous ustiimptiuu of ri rcuioto luitiquity contWB nothing 
but the ridicule of Hcholnrs. v-v 

Wo lire tlmnkful to any one who will help us in showing up tho 
fable of the mlllenariADs”^ but we do not imderstaud what Mr. 
Baine means by tho University being ‘^nwilly contained in tho 
College of that name,” or by ‘‘ nnindfr of University College, and 
tJurefare of f/ie Unioersity of ChforiV* Tho University began ia 
tho twelfth ccntuiT, the Colleges in tlie thirteenth. Nor do we 
quite understand Mr. Baine when ho says 

In the iiifiuiry of cathedral in.stitiitions the bialiop i-etaded at the cathedral 
diureh, and was its head, an abbot acting under him, with the title ’of 
vkc'duninus, who was probably tho deputy of tno prelate. 

Ue adds that at Y'ork Archbishop Thomas tho First placed a 
dean in the room of tho ancient abbat.” As York was Mways 
secular, wo cannot make out about the abbat.” 

It must not be forgotten that Walter Gray was one of the greuw 
builders of tho thirteenth century, and that bis works are to be 
soeu both at Y^ork and in his other minsters and houses. Among 
Ihmn is Bisbopthorpe, where lie bought the manor and gave it to the 
Chapter in trust for his successors. In the manor-house— vulgarly 
called the Palace ” — his chapel still remains, with a building 
not designed by him standing over it. In the true Palace at York 
— now utterly forsaken for the rural retreat — he built the chapel 
which now forms tho library where Mr. Baine so worthily pre- 
sides over the capitular treasures. 


PERSIA AND “THE DEBATABLE LANDS.”* 

I T would be dillicult to ovei-cstimate the usefulness of the task 

which Mr. Wheeler has lately undertaken to imf*^mp)if>h 

the indication, namely, of ** the political status of those countries 
which lie between Persia on the one side and Khiva, Bokhoia 
and Afghani j*taa on tho other.” But the difficulty, as well as the 
usefulness, of compiling trustworthy information on Central Asia 
has just been illustrated by our present geographic^ muddle over 
the boundary of Bodakhshan, and also— we must say it— by toe 
prcsontl work itself, for Mr. Wheeler s ‘‘ political stotus ” turna 
upt to DC souiothing little short of chaos. The << Memorandum” 
rovoala a state of things in which boundaries, principalities and 
powers change and interchange in a manner suggestive ol the 
doctrine of transmutation of energy. Mr. Wheeler very properly 
calls the border territories, of which he writes, deba^fo 
lands”; and of these it would seem that ni^^ i».i>nn is, or 
rather was, a continuation eastwards. To complete bis ricetch 
the author first submits a summary of modem FersiaQ history, 
whose beginning is dated from about the year I coo, whSa 
reltgiouB bigotry or enthusiasm— always a convenient and potent 
political instrument in the East— enabled the prophet 
tihah Ismail, to overthrow the Sunni successors of Timour, 

• Mmonndum tm Persiaa Affain; with a Stggplemniiarif JKoU on tkt 
Turkomam, Char^Eimahgf and tieiMian. By J, Tslboys.Whreler, Secietirr 
to tbs Chief CommiBSumer of British Borinab. Calcutta : Offics it SumIii* 
tendent of QovaamsDt Printing. 1S71, v 
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to found the Soplii dynasty* Undar the gwetoat of the Sophb, 
iPiuh Abbofl, who reigned at the beginning of the eeTonteenth 
centurji Persia reached the suminit of its power and imlendour*— 
its limits reaching to the Oxus, and including Herat and Candahar. 
After him of course came the deluge } and Peria was despoiled of 
Georgia, Azerbidjan, and Koordistan. An Afghan leign of 
terror lasted ftom 1722 to 1730, When canuihatism was openly 
piactiaed in the streets of the capital. Hut at the second date the 
usual saviour of society appeared in a Khorassan robber. Nadir 
Shah, under whom Persia included the whole vast tract of terri- 
tory from the Oxus and the Caspian to the Indus, and therefore 
the homes of those lawleas scountlrels, the Turkomans, whose 
indopondonce," ns it is styled, has at all times been a curse to 
their neighbours. Nadir Shah was a Sunni, thereibro not loved, 
and^ probably for the same reason, murdered at the holy Shiah 
shrme of Meshed. After him came the Zend dynasty, whoso re- 
presontativos distinguished thouisclves by deeds of orthodox 
atl^ity^poisoning their rivals, or beating out their brains ** with 
wooden mallefts.” Even the noblest characters in that nation which 
has been styled an Oriental France occasionally break out like 
wild beasts. Lootf, lost of the Zends, is doaciihod os the ideal of an 
Iranian warrior”; yet he burnt a man alive for a comnaratively 
slight offence, of which, after all, it was not clear that the victim 
was guilty. But the most appalling niuuster of them all was 
Agha Mouammed Khon^ the hrst king of the now reigning Kajar 
dynasty. He is described as a shrivelled diminutive eunuch, 
who blinded 7,000 inhabitants of Kerman 011 the charge that 
they had assisted in the e^ape of his rival, and aftorwa^ tore 
out the eyes of Lootf with his own Lands. Agba’s triumphal 
pyramid of skulls was seen by {Sir Henry Potlingor in 1810, 
thirteen years after its erection. But the long reign — 1 796 to 
1S34. — of Agha's nephew and successor, Futleh Ali, was a vast 
improvoment upon ttiat of any of his pnaiecessors. The residence 
of English, French, and llussian reprc«K‘.ntativcs gavo new dig- 
nity to the Pcnutui Court, whose iutcresU were tbemieforth 
intimately bound up with the cuursu of European politics ; aud 
the nioim force ol the pru.senco of a superior civiliziitiou wna 
revealed in the ubandonincuit of old and barbarous inodes of 
execution, and in' the gradual adoption of Ivjropean manners. 
Yet our ** Memorandum ’’ ^huwa how, even in Futteh Alfa time, 
.the old Adam of sa\agcry could Lruuk out iUi provocation. And 
Futteh’s desocudaut, wlio, in spite of the pious arguments and 
warnings of the MolUhs, is determined to lie the tirst Persian 
Ehah to visit Eeghuid, could hdl tales of some unlovely scenes at 
which his own Majesty assisted — when headless bodies of Turko- 
mans were ilraggcul through the camp, and their bodiless heads 
paid for in hard cosh. 

Like other Asiatic princes ainhitious of emulating Alexander, 
.Darius llysUispcs, Timour, and otJior historic conquerors, Futteh 
Ali signalized his roigii by repeated efforts to win buck the limits 
of the old empire of Nadir Shah. Mr. Wheeler points out that 
some of these attempts wero mode in conscious violation of inter- 
national law, according to which the Shah's claims must have be- 
come invalid after a lapse of sixty years. This oi-guincnt, howovor, I 
Gaiinot apply to the case of the province of Khoras.<uui, reconquered j 
by Agha in 1 796, Many readers will bti surprised to learn how | 
very recently it was that this iniportant province become on 
integral purliion of Persia. Indeed it would apjMiur irem tho 
'"Memorandum” that, until tho year 1848, Khorossoui might 
pretty correctly he described as *'a debatable land.” It was 
under ^e sway of petty chiefs who owed obedience to the 
" princo-govemor ” at fleshed, and paid it when it pleased them- 
selves. Abbas Mirza, the ablest of those lieutenant^ subdued the 
xeiSnictory chiefs iu 1830 ; but they broke out again in 1835, during 
the reign of Mahmood 8hah, tho third Kajar. Coco more they 
lehelled in tho year 184.8 — ilie present 8hah then reigning — 
whUo the Turkoman hordes went plundering over the province. 
Quite different, however, was the point of iiiternaiioiial taw with 
respect to Herat, which Persia unsuccessfully attempted to seize 
in 1809^ and tmaiu iu 1817. Tho blood-and-iron argument 
having Imled, the prinoe-governor, Abbas Mirza, in 1830 bad 
the pmasure of securing the person of the Tlerati Minister, and 
then, by way of assuring him of tho rigbteousuess of the Shah’s 
claims, drew two of his Excellency's teeth. It is patifying 
to learn that the worthy Mirza had only tho teeth for hiis trouble, 
and that Yar Mahomed went home to lie rat with groat ^c/a(. It 
will hardly be necessary to remind our readers that the aubso- 
queot attempts of Persia on Herat ended in the Paris treaty of 
1 9 S7f. According to which *'thci Shah relinquished all claim to 
suzerainty in Herat and the countries of Afghanistan, and engaged 
to abstain from all interference in their internal offaars.” Similar 
daioM wm made on Beloochistan in 1839, but that country 
molted m about ten years, and since that time it appears to 
nave remained independent. LosBy, after Nadir's death, tho 
httle teintoiy of listen passed to the Afghans, and subse- 
quently became independent. No doubt the public will soon 
be m posaewion of the political and geographical facts ascer- 
tained by ncpit British mission to Seistan. Meanwhile 
we nay the Authority of the " Memorandum,” that “ on 

every prst^ Fet^ renews her daims every vear after 1853 : 

A?*? tAld the Persian Minister thattne 

between them; that 
.?**?*{f*?l.* fiwt Ui the tenitoryj 

and that in 1868 the debatable land fonnad part of the Persian 
district of Kayn. Nowriocse,aeoordiiigtothe''%moiundaiiL”the 
districts on the north-western frontier of Afghaniatan seem to be 


still more " debatable ” than Seistan, it is not eaqr to undeistiiid 
on what grounds Lord Granville considers oar "dly's” wsitem 
frontier too well defined to be disputed. According to the map 
the Huzoras ora the subjects of the Afghan ^/Vineer ; but accord- 
ing tu this compilation thelfuzaras are so much their own masters 
that their fellow-aubjccts the lleratis are, or hare lately been, 
" a drug ” iu their slave markets. 

Tho Persians, however ihiw may have violated international 
law in their career on their f^steni frontier, have had reason 
enough for interferenco in Turkomania. Their endless and 
misatisfactory wars with those whom wo may call the dan- 
gerous dass^'A of Cis-Oxiiuia have been — somelin^s at least- 
matter of absolute necessity. What were they ' to do with 
people who regarded plunder and kidnapping as the only 
respectable way of making a living, and who. being pious 
Sunnis, naturally counted the heretic Shiahs fair booty f Bhah 
Abbas tried what Auglo-Iudians would call a "buffer policy,” by 
colonizing Koords on the frontier, aud inducing them to keep the 
peace for a considoratioii. But in process of time these Koordirii 
constables fraternized with tho Turkomans, and became as arrant 
thieves os they. In 1830 Abbas Mirza marched against the 
Turkoman huHiiquartera iu Barnikhs — now marked in Khorassau— 
and libenited tliree thousand Persian slaves, who fell on one hun- 
dred aud fifty slave dealers and literally ^rethem to pieces. After 
that period they owed, it seems, allegiance to the Khan of Khiva, 
maintaining it of course only wlum convenient. Sarrakhs is called 
ono of " the four chief cities of Khorassan ” ; but it would perhaps 
be difficult to say whether it is tlioroi^hly Persian. Stul more 
uncertain is— or lately was— the question of the ownenhip of at 
least the Northern portion of the Atrek yaHey. Quito recently a 
contempcirary sounded the alarm over its discovery of "a secret 
treaty” by which Persia had in 1 870 ceded the valley ta Russia. 
But Lorn Enfield has since declared, first, that the high^ 
authorities both in Ferula and llussia have emphatically dis- 
claimed any knowledge of any^ such treaty ; and, secondly, that 
" tho territories described did not belong to Persia.” In 
fact, the geography and " political status ” 01 all tho Turkoman 
tribes, or dangerous classes, south of the Oxus seem to 
be in the same state of glorious uncertainty. The Ersari Tiirko- 
mauB, for example, have over and over changed homes and 
masters, and at present their allegiance seems to be due either 
to the Khan of Khiva or to Uussia’s dependency — Bokhara. 
But of all th^ Turkoman cities, Morve has given most trouble to 
Persia. In 1 B60 the Persians suffered a terrible defeat there- 
retreating with only 2,000 men out of an army of 40,000. In 
18^0 Couolly passed by its sbive-market, and its "pens,” in 
which unfortunate men, women, and children were "handled like 
cattle.” Aud in 185$ "tho iiihabitaute were such desperate 
slavo-dealers, that if a man or woman wero incautious enough to 
go to the river alone, he or she were sure to be seized and carried 
off into slavery.” In 1 867 the Persians again joined issue with 
the Turkomans, with what result does not appear. We need not 
follow Mr. Wheelers " Memorandum ” any further, for the story 
of Sarrakhs or of Mervo is that of evory other Turkoman locality. 
Most readers will agree with the author that those lawless 
nomads can only be restrained by terror of some strong power. It 
seems at Itmst tnut their abominable slave traific xuignt be sup- 
pressed simply by stoppiug the demand at Khiva. 


GIIEGORY IIAWKSIIAW.* 

I T were much to be wished that there wero more authors who 
sought somewhat the same kind of renown as was gained last 
century by Siuglc-Bpecch Hamilton, and who, after baying written 
one good work, instead of writing more, would quietly rest on 
their fame, and hope that to tlicir name might in time m tacked 
the epithet of Siuglo-Book. And yet, however much the world 
noticed the after silence of a man who had shewn that he knew 
how to n>eak, it might not perhaps be equally surprised at the 
silence 01 a man who had shown that he knew how to write. The 
range of subjects that fall within a speaker’s knowledge and in- 
terest can scarcely be so confined but that be will frem time to 
. time find some matter coming up on which he can speak, and 
speak well ; whereas a writer in nis first work may have given 
forth all that he luii to say on a matter which ho had for years 
made his solo study, and which perhaps till he wrote had been 
but littlcs touched on. Or he may have had in him a curious vein 
of humour which, though worth working, was nevertheless soon 
worked out. Or, without having any great literary pow^r, he may 
have been brought by cireumstances Into a etrnug'e kind of iita 
whicli he was able to describe with simplicity and truth. When 
it was said of Milton that he lost by JParnihse JReffained what he 
had gained by Paradm Lost^ it was stated of him with on ex- 
aggeration that is carried off' by the wit, what may, if gencrelly 
expressed, be said with more or less truth, that a writer otten Iqsos 
by nis second werk whatever reputation he has gained by his first. 
More especially is this the case with the last of the throe dosses of 
writers whom we have just described ; those, namely, who, not being 
really masters of tlie author's craft, have yet seen something wartn 
telling, and have been able to tell it with a certain freshness and 
force. Tho author of Tom Brown, for instance, however suocess- 
fdl he may have been in describing tha I’fe of a liugby school- 

• CrMoru ItawkAttw t his Chatuctvr and Opinitmii. SW tJiS Authw of 
“ Cdonlal AdvtfutttTM sad lixporOracw by a Vnircadiy Man." Loadoa 1 
Sail St l)aldy. iSvi* 
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boy, failed utterly when be tried to write the life of an Oxford 
underpadimto. liia lirat book^ with nil its faults of HtylOi was in* 
tercet 171^9 btfOAUiite the w'ritcr bad opened up n now kind of young 
life, and wrote with enthusiasm ana knowledge. Many an Author 
had told US of the tricks of naughty boys, aud many an author 
had told us of the luoraliiy and the piety of good bt^ys. But no 
one till Mr. ThoniOH Hughes wrote had traced the growth of that 
porteut of these latter days, the Muscular Chriatian, who combinoi 
all the daring and liveliness of the naughty buy who used to bo so 
dear to us iu Suwilett or in Marmt with tbo mor-nlity of a h r<> 
of l!)dgeworth and tho piety of a hero of Ml i-a Thon^ 

too, ill Df. Arnold llO had to draw tlio eltaracler of a groat man 
whom bo had been happy enough to know in his ygiitb, .*ifc the 
time when hero-worship comes most easily. TIkmi? wna nothing, 
however, in Tom Broitns ^School JJai/a to lead any one who was 
capable of fomiiug a judgment to suppo.«c that it^ iiuth<ir would 
ever bring forth n second story worth reading. •* N<'c viget qiiid- 
quam sitnilo nut secuudum^’ may be npplltMl with (Tilth to 
tno first book of such an author a-s this, if be is niis- 
ipiided as to follow h up by others. No doubt it now .'ind then 
happens that one of those writers who are unlv able to bring forth 
one good book makes nii iniprovidcut barjrain with lii>. publisher, 
and so gets little more than a name us his share of n^want. He 
is little to bo blamed in that case if ho trie.'i to trade upon his 
name, and to lisu tho reputation of his first work to st-ll a socoud. 
More frequently, howi'ver, it happens, wo suspeef, iliat ho him- 
self, having no critical faculty, is unable to lake a jn'-t jiiea-uiv 
of himself liud his writings, ami is utterly unaware Imw largo a 
shtire in his success belongs to his subject. 

Such, wo hove little cloubt, is tho case with tho :iulh‘ir of 
tho work before us. His Colonial Adventurer and ±\iperuncw 
by a Uifiveraify Man was a liy<?ly bocjk, and u favouiwbly re- 
coivad. Wo ourselves ivad it with interest, and had mucli 
pleasure iu saying a good word for it. '^fho author had not 
only a good deal that was interesting to tell of (Queensland, the 
colony which lio described, but ho had quite os much thul 
interesting to tell of himself and of that iinfortinwite claims of 
msu — far too lor^jc — to which ho belonged. His life, fur as 
it had gone, had beeti unsuccessful, and ho was not ashamed ti> 
let the fact be known. He had done nothing «t the I'nivcrsity, 
and in the colony he lind been little belter than a liower of wood 
and II drawer of xvater. Moreover, ovon at tl ’3 drudge's work 
ho had done but badly. He had Icaiiit that th^- philosopher's filoiie 
is not to ho picked up in Australia, aud that if i ll Honidvi is there, it 
refijses to open its treasures except to those who ai-e g<Jod at pa:K- 
axo and shovel. Ho hud come across a good donl of curitui? compHiiy, 
varied indeed iu many respects, hut almost all alike in having hug tin 
badly and gone fn^m bad to worse. He was, us ho himself tells 
Its, saved from the utter ruin which befell so many of bis ooiiirado^ 
who hod received a liberal education by tlie happy fact that 
he was dfsinclined to hnni drinking. By the kindness of frb'iuJs 
ho was at last re.'^cued from a life for which ho wuh unfit, and 
enmo back to England to make a fresh start. Now, though ho 
WHS by DO means the first University man who had gone through 
the greatest hardships in one of our colonics, ye l, m far as we 
know, he vvas tho first to itiako known, not only how imich ho 
sutfered, but also how he had brought on himself what he 
had sufiered. In the fiankcst manner poasibbt be let us into nil 
the foolish hopes he bad dangled before himself when iu iMiglund, 
and the utter hopelessness into which ho soon tnnk when iu 
Australia. Tie had no false shame in telling us of tliesliiftw he had 
been put to in goUing food and lodging, or in making know-ii to the 
world that a happy budily tcmpornnicut had saviMl him from a 
drunkard’s fate. iCo liati n curious shiry to tell, and he was liudy 
in telling it Ilo wrote as long as he had anything worth saying, 
and when he finished his storvy ho fini.3h»'d his hook. Now, even 
though a man has failed in a university and fuiliMl in a culony, imd 
not only knows that ho has failed, but is willing that llie’wiuid 
should know it too, we do not therefore, lively though tho 
narrative of his failures may be, at once jump to iho c«>neluHLi.iii 
that he is fit to turn author,*^ and to writo with a tone of authority 
on all the questione, little and big, of the age. We should hay© 
hoped that our author might, partly at Oxford and partly iu 
Queensland, have alUviiied that knowledge of himhc.If which 
would have kept him from a third time fulling into an absurd 
estimate of his own powers. Tie will have to learn by exprri- 
eneo thot, just as u luxurious college life docs not fit a man 
for the bsekwoodM, so tlm drudgery of the backwoods does not 
fit a man for oi-iiciilar ulti>ruiic(;9 on all mattei's, tbcMjlogiral, 
sunralj poHtieab and Hociul. We left him but a short while ago 
piciased with his simple modesty ; wo come back to him ollondcfl 
by hlu absurd conceit. Wo are acquainted with A. K, 11 . B. 
and his Recreations," and of courao Mr. Sula is not unknown 
to us; yet we do not beljevo that we over road a sillier or a 
more wordy book than On-aory Ilinotishutv, Ins Characlw and 
Ofnnims. We shall prohaUy not do ih© author injustice if 
we assume tiiat he himeelf is his own bovo under (be moi-t 
transparent of disguises. Grego^’ htul failed in bis University 
CMueer, had foiled in tho colonies, hnd come to Kuglund by 
file aid of friends, luid bod published a book which w.ts a 
jQCeeas. The delight is very evident wiih which bo iutroduces 
Otegorj’a opinion on all kinds of subjects, expressed in tho 
j ffpyjt of pMSagee. ^^Here," on one occasion be says, it projuta of 
liotSkgi'^Dy way of commenting 1 will insert nu unuublidiud 

a nuSit CLpressuig Gregoiy’s views on prtfjudice." 'lVr»*upon 
iw mx OiT seven pages on prejudice, heginiung with its deriva- 


tion from pre» and judiemm^ which might have been steden I 
the Jtevreations of a Vosuntry JParson or A Gmtis lAfs. Who 
has Buttered under such possiiges ns the following?-^ 

U ia tlion nf tlic abstract pitjudice, which nndorlies and liiflutiicos Our 
Mings, that wo wish hvn to diaoourite. U wa aro abla to give a smsUdfl 
ronsoD fur our tast4>« nr Anti|»atbi% th«AA aro not. prejudices ut all, ftor if we 
jnd>;4{ Oio lid ions of others U'i'ore fto fsett oar judguicDt is sure to be wmilg, 
und <‘ontt in)i(iblc, and stupid. 

All pivjiifUcc, or judgmeut, withoot a knowledge of facte, must bo Wroilg 
Aiitl nnf:ui‘. 

Thi.ic iiiv two iii-slinct kiiid.1 or* prejudice, ono proct'ediag from waatknsss 

of the 4.I1JOI* ivoiji tt twi«fi iu lAv uQUviDUuidiug; ililfl totter UlKl 

of prf judice wc c:ill bigotiy. 

Be.^idi;:4 IVtjudico, we find settled off for us more or loss briefly. 
In no ordov at all, Compulsory Attendance at College Chapels, 
Special Tnuiiin)* for the Church, Baptismal Rugoneratjon, Special 
1 *ro\iduneu&>, Womcn^ Rights, Dutiee of Godfathers in Jiaptism, 
Miifriagos, lligh Cbiirch, Sunday Schools, tho Elevation of 
(?up ill til© Sacrauif^ni, Rrivato Schools, Oornoral Punishment, 
Natural Laws aud lorces, Novels, Women, lielief, tho Ponish- 
nieiit of Death, and Mother with a capital letter and in Italicf. 
AW have in»t in thi.'^ lUt ii(‘:irly exhausted nil tho subjects which 
Mr. Grc'gory llawk.'ihnw to his own satisfaction lias so fully 
treated. \Vi‘ i^hould do the author an injustice nevertheless if 
wo were to loud our riuvdors to believe tlial Gregory Uawbskaw 
is what i.s calh d a scriou.^ book, und ono which, like the two we 
have naiued above, it would he a credit to bo found rending on 
a Sunday. So far is tliU from being the raso^ that then^ is no 
doubt tfuit tho author, perhaps without knowing it, bos copied 
from St»*rno mid from Thack»:ray, us well as from tho severer 
jiionilisto \vlii^ still grace this ago. When ho wrote tho uponiug 
chapters of th*' aiory ho was probably friish from Tristram 
NA/i/Zl///, and tliouglit that he, too, could catch Sterne's trick. 
How liir ho lins the following extrat‘t will show:— 

nu(, pKitl ! \\h<‘iv, f»h my }ji*n, art thou Aonductiiig me ?— >1 

fiud tlut in th> [• w p.ig>'!> 1 havi' notiiJiily luid my luro born, chris*(.cAt.'d, 
aud niarrii‘»i. ll*- ha^i w'nlt' u a luvodeiter which is w.-iiting lor lUi answer. 

i have mUikU'iI !t) mi m.'tny events in hi.< carucr, tli.tt, ufKUi mv life, I 
liuriliy tiiiiiv wbkli to explaui lir&t. 1 hdve aLo iiilvoducuii no liiss thiin 
tliriH' nenaiiiui of ll.iulcdiuws. 1 only hope 1 h;rv'e uoL perplexed my 
n-athr^ jim utterly a^ I hsvo inyr»elf. 

Ho soon, however, turns from Si or uo to Thackeray, and we have 
him heading vmcJi Irc'-h pioco of uicirnliriug by iuldn.'ssing his 
readers n't *• .My frieiid.s/’ or " C >h ! my brotlicr.8." It would have 
bc>‘n wtdl if ho liioi roiiumibcrcd that 4f/i vontitel 'was the motto 
that Thackeray kept b»;for© himself, not only in the conception of 
a wh«dH wot 1 \', but al.^) of every jiasstige in it. Our author may, 
if ho plcaM.'s, pari*dy Th.ichcruy us L*bj.'>ciy as he can, and Wing lu 
Amaryllis, Meliborus, aud Ihiinictiis. But if ho UkiKs for his 
rcuidors to keep in their laughter, let him nut at the end of his 
fine pusHLgo turn Amaryllis into Hainaryllis aud mnk© a joko 
about ’am saudwichtw.'’ IT© is far safer iu iinilating Mr. Sala, 
uM nu iJiu one luiiid hi* is much morn likely to sliced, while, 
on tlie idht*r hand, if ho does nut, hie critics will regard his 
failure with iuditfcrouci;. 'W© could have almost thought tliat it 
tho vfcluran Curre-spondeut hiotst-if who was writing when 
we read : — 

How iM it. I wondcT, that a long pointed instrument, dippi'd in a black 
lliiitl, iintl {•lat.'cd in a iiiun's hand, becum^^s instantly imbued with life 
and thought ? 

Wlion a man begins to fall into such wondering ns this, ho had 
juiich better eitluT keep clear of ** long pointed inatruiuonts and 
“black i!uid,”« r else, if ho must writo, ho should carefully 
cutuuiil what ho ha.s written with all speml to the iliunes. 
Uur Hutluir’s pen becomes “imbued" witli memory quite as much 
as with thought, lie tells a well-known stoiy of the discovery 
by some settlors of a ahipwrocked Bailor who had been for yean 
kept prihou^.r by the blocks, aud coolly applies it to his own 
hero. Tho man, im the stor]^ is always told, whon seen had called 
uut ** Don't nhuot ! me British object." Our author adds— though 
hero at lon.^t we daresay ought in Ihimesa to allow that be is 
origiunl — that his name was James Morell." At all ovents, 
whether original or not, the nauio gives room for the following 
plefu»autry ; - • 

Uis name wasi .• Amcrt BJorclI. " And,*' interrupted Gregoiy junior, with 
the i«ha of wiN'iiur .sDiiu'lliiiig witty, “ was lie the uiun who wrote the 

Eiiglinh firHiiiuKirV ■’ 

•*Uf cuiir.'sC' hti was,** •»aid Gregory, Don’t you aee he wanted to prowl 
thoc he rtally did know tho diifeircii\‘tf between the finbjoct and the 
object." 

Nothing is mnro diflicult than, without wearying our roaden, to- 
biUig home to thorn the utter iveaiisomeness of areally wearisome 
book. A passage liore and tb(*re from a book whose diflnfnn 
spreads over 379 full pages can no more enable thorn to judge of 
the whole work than the brick or two which the man took with 
him enabled the purchaser to judg^ oi‘ the whole house. Dulness 
in itoelf is baimless enough ; it is only when it is joined wWk 
flippant coneidt that it becomes ofl'ensive. If any readevs think 
tliat we have dealt too severely with Gregory JHhwhhaw, kh 
Character and Opinions, let them first, like us, wade tlurougk ftoe 
book. When they have ^ot to tlie end, we shall than be euntent 
tr> let our chamcler as critics for justice aud mercy rest in their 
hands. 
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W ABBOTT’S LUCIAX.* 

X T u not wry to estimate how much we owo to Lucian. If ho 
did not; auer deaUaj a death-blow to the crazy figm^iLbi of 
heathendom and sham philosophy; assist in building up tlio liiitli 
that was ponnanently to superset them, at least ho opened a 
space for the new foundations by weeping away tho t/eotis and 
rubbish of error. Ho taught the lesson, too, which has been studied 
with more or less euccew by modern satirists and humourists, of 
making truth nnd freedom of speech palatabio and persuasive by a 

8boQ{i infusion tnmour nna gaiety. He dveii ror mnuu umo 

at Antioch, but without being led to embrace Christianity ; he was 
possibly a friend of Origen*s autogonist, Colsus, and certainly he was 
a writer to whom the stigma of scepticism has more or loss nttached 
itself. Lucian never^eless would seem to have influenced Christian 
writers both of ancient and modem date by bis lively exposuiyss of 
the heathen mycology and his trenchant sallies upon the lollies and 
mcos cf humanity. Few writors in any age have been able to 
enforce truth with a larger command of humour. Nor indeed, 
learned as he must have been, and oncydopccdic in his reseurches 
into Pagan myths and philosophic dogmas, does Lucian frighten 
readers by any ostentation ot learning. lie is so bright ond 
gay, and so much at ease with himself and his readers, that no 
part of the schoolboy’s Greek curriculum conies to, or mmaina 
witb| him more|deaaautly. How far his “True History influenced 
Ouihvtt's Traveii, or how much Hutler and Sterne and Itabelais 
and Oivvantes owed to him directly or indirectly, is an inquiry 
into which we need not at 'enter. But W may talco for 

grouted that the earliest notions of t^atiro and of lively satiric 
dialoguo which are supplied in the course of a liberal oduciition 
come from the well-thumbed pages of Lucian in llie AnaUtHa, 
and in the Scriptares (irerci (we spealc from memory) in use at 
Eton, lienee it is that we nro predisposod !•'> wolcomu Air. 
Abbott's BeU«tiona from u favourite author more producible 
and easier to master than Aristophanes, and yot little, if at all, 
less entertaining. Those selections include a fliir .sjirinklitig of the 
^Dialogues of the Gods,” tho “ .Dialogues of the Dead/’ and those of 
the Sea Deities, Uie two longer masUirpicecs of “ 01 mrf>u, or tlie 
Sight-Bcers,” and “ Tiinon the Misanthrope/ and u probably early 
perfonuunco of Lucian, called tho “ Judgment of the V'owels/* in 
which Tau is impeached by Sigma before the vowel dicasts for 
aggression imd spuliatiou. This last piece will he new to many 
readers of Lucian, mid it is curioits as expressing his viows on spell- 
ing and pronunciation, very much as ui his Lexiphanes he gave las 
^nio” about strange and obsolete diction. 

Thus the samples before us belong chiefly to the period of 
Lucion’a life (circa 165 a.b.) when ho had given up rhetoric for 
litexature, and was enjoying compohmee and learned leisure at 
Athena after a good many year.s of instructive vicisritudo and not 
less instructivo travel. The pains which bo had takou to corriict 
Ida originally barbarous patots^ his experience of human nature, 
and his varied observation of life in dUrerunt capitnla, all combine 
to furnitdi matter for amusing ruflectious nnd sKctclies. “ Bvery 
phase of life at all likely to iuterost a literary man of the 
period of the Antoninos is brouj^t before ns in one or other of 
the dialogues or romances/’ whilst amidst dramatic snrroundiiiga 
which mingle East and West, and make ns “ vergo at one time on 
^6 ArMan and at another on the Dialogue.*^ of Plato,” the 
cynic philosopher, tho poor literary man, the demagogue, the 
pammte, or, 011 the other hand, the Groek God unveiled and in 
nte naked inconsistency and abandonment to earthly passions, are 
figures that, one or other, always occupy tho foreground. One 
leatna to apjmeiate the extent to which the Olympian divinities 
wwrediaeBtatohed and undermim disendowment in Lucian’s day, 
when, as in the Dialogues of the Gods,” Ares imd Hermes are made 
to niock at the fabled might of Zeus, the rays of whose lightning, 
wo Icam elsewhere, are sadly blunted and out of repair, throu^ 
ineflectuid launchiDg at tho sceptical sophist Anaxagoras (“ Timoii,” 
$ lo). In aaothei Dialo^o Apollo twits Hermes with the 
unteasonahlenesB of the iahlod immortality-hy-halves of Castor 
and Pollux, an arrangement by which two notoriously devoted 
tioQien could not possibly meet at any time afbor their apothe- 
csis* In another (“ D. Mortuorum,” x.) it is Dioji^uee who tiuds a 
eoievr loose in Heraolee’s statement as to the distinction between 
Ue moirtal and immortal parts, and, drawing him ou by con- 
ftwing question^ pussies him ns to tho whereabout of his soul, his 
cidol^ and his owy. This last Dialogue is in Lucian’s happiest 
a^le of Plato travestied. 

Amongst the ahorier Dialogues — as well ns in the Charon” 
jbe “ Timon”-- are to Ite found lively and telling bite at 
ue jpreviilkig wiekednosses and vices of his age, which bring 
Moianupon ground occupied in a bitterer humour by JuvenAL 
Xiie same capitals, and kindred cemditions of society, must 



^Bitmtong we by eaieh naming tho other his heir, and 

Mbuwmg thw vmls promaturely, kwi Vavariu. in the hope of the 
of tho After death Cnemon admits that 

tho little game of ihu kind betwixt him and Ilenuolaus has been 
of ^diamoiid cut diammid.” «And now,” ho soys, 
"Hennotoimbaflgotmy tbal with 4 o 

hool^ haa gorged the bait also” A y/^wponds his fellow- 

^ivDlyn Ablblt,of 


•hkde, and the angler withal, so that you did but aebeaio a 
device f^ainst yourself” In the next Diali^ue tho ehadea ef 
the Crates and Dionnes oxchunge Yi«w.s on the sut^ly 
and DIogones makes a reflection whiun is badly renderod in 
the Iramilutinn “by various haadu” (lyn). In reply to the 
remark of Crates that no legacy-hunter cnirtod huii,'beciuiae 
ail ho could leovo was ioipalpable, Diogenes suggestB tlie reason 
of thia in a very vague eeutence, which avoids paraphrase, but 
utterly ignores the gist of the pliUonopher's remarks, literally 
xttuderod, iheso would run as follows : — ** With good reason; for 
thCY C 9 Uld uot euch gofjds fivim. bsenuAa thoy w«ro 

Spoilt by luxury, like woru-out rotten ptirsos; so that if over one 
did put into them wisdom, plain-speiiliiiig, or tenth, out these 
would blip and vanieli away, iHjcause the cKittom could not hold 
them, as in tho inir»e uf the DanaiiU pumping into the poriforated 
cask. But gold they would retain, tooth and iinil, and in every 
way .’I Whilst wo are on the subject of tconslatious, it may lie 
stud, in parsing, that Lucian has fared ill iu this re8p<^, at feast 
mClras England is CioiCGriied. The version lo which we have 
referred, and for which Dryden wrote a careless lile, is ecanda- 
h»usly unfaithful and perfonctorv. That of Franklin is better, 
but not very good; and Tooko^s (1820J, though it gives the 
general drift uf i.ucian*s Dialogues and romnnees, t<x> often igmiiea 
the niceties of allusion and comparison Vliich freauenily contain 
the wit and humour of a whole passage. None of tW three tnins- 
laUons lit all conies up to the capacity wliicb Mr. Abbott, in the 
bite he hai tranaslated here and there, evinces for this task. 

Aiiiong the “ Dialogues of the Dead,” thoro is one between 
Monippus and Hermes which treats of the frail tenure of 
beauty, and is appropriately headed in tho notes, Lore- 
linesfl iu tho Grave.’' The whole teuor of it, as widl aa the par- 
ticular passage where Menippus wonders that the Greeks did not 
see how britd a thing, and how fleeting us to bloom, was Uden’a 
beauty, for whicJi ihiiy contended so long, reminds us of tka 
hyrana “ De Contemptu Mundi ” which arc to he found in Latin 
llymuology, and of which tho stock examples are the sfune as^ or 
.counterparts of, those in Lucian. The “ Xiarino Dialogues ” aro 
perhaps tlie insist attractive of all Lucian's shorter efforts, by 
reason of the gi’aphio style in which minor sea deities rolato 
to their kinsfolk or patrons such tales es Areihuaa's flighty 
Aiion’s preservation, the Cyclops’s blindness inflicted by OdysM^ 

I or tlie Appte uf Discurtl flung amongst the guests at Thetia’i 
I wedding, nlost interesting of ful is the account of the ravishment 
I of Europa told to Nulus by Zephyr, who says ’twas the finest 
i sea pageant he had ever witueased smee first he began (0 60 and 
I (d0’ of yt lipi Kat vviw), Theattitude of Europa in Tennyson’S 
description is a little diflerent from that in Lucian, but not moro 
iinished or beautiful. One seems to see Europa on her bull in the 
words t) ch iravv jjrirXayi/c rtf npaypan ry Aa<g pte tlx^ro raS 
Kfparot: pif drroXtvOavotp ry irrp^ di t/tfip^idvoy rw iriirXov 

IvvtXx^v (§2), aud it is nu wonder that oil the commentatoro 
should agivc in surmising that Lucian had some picture in his 
mind’s eye when he described Europa and her bridal processioil. 
Mr. Abbott reminds his readers iu a note that ancient pictures on 
this subject have boon found at rompeiL 

The most popular Dialogue in the volume before us, however^ 
will assuredly be the first of tho two larg^ pieces^ Tim 
Charon, or ’Sight-seori^” in which Lucian gives full play to 
his rare gifts of graphic description, gay fancy, and pangent 
satire. CiiAroii gets a day’s holiday to visit the upper world, andf 
foarful (if stumbling in the uuacciuitomed light of tho upper world, 
pcn^iiadcs Hermes to he bis cicerone. To get a panoramic vieWp 
they iKirrow the giant’s stale device of {dling Pelion and Ossa <m 
Olympus, with Bornassus to crown the edifice.” As the pUe ii 
a triflo stoop find shaky, the lame boatman vvants a naafi, 
and complains of the elevation; whereupon his waggish exA- 
ductor encourages him with the remark, which would be 
not a bad motto for modem Alpine climbers, that to be srib 
and a sight-scer aro incompatible t 61 cs Q^uc lv% Si 
rat Kai ^iXoVtApoi'a rival) (p. 43). When the aseent 

is achieved, aud Hennes has cried “Well done; all irol” 
end has perched himself on one peak of FatUMsus, wnfle 
Charon occupies the other, the boatman’s sight is not dear 
enough for his present purpose till Hermes has improved it liy a 
charm f]\)m Homer, which he applies at the same time witn a 
quizzical injunction to remember the words and to have faith, 
and thtui he will see clearly. With his sight thus improved, 
Charon observes Milo tho athlete, so soon to be tripped up by deafite 
Cru*su9, and Ids conqueror Cyrus, Polycrates, and other types of 
uncertain earthly power; and comes to the conclusion, after general 
and particular scrutiny, that tho upper world is a hive in whiok 
each bee has his own sting, and stings his neighbour, whilst a tew 
WAsps combino to pillage and plunder tho larger and weak^ 
body. He sees rare elements too of comedy in the miuinex in 
which tho fondest hopes and ambitions are cut short, iird roS 
0t\ri0rov or, OS Mr. Abbott neatly translates, '* by Rod- 

man Death ” ; and he is at a loss to discover what life is but a 
series of smaller itnd larger bubbles, of which the smaller bunt 
at once, the larger and more complex laten but not less surely. 
“You must liavo remarked” (we quote from Tooke) “those 
bubble's that rise in tho spray of a rapid torrent and swell into a 
foam. Of these bubbles the generality are so small tliat they 
instantaneously burst and vanish ; otiiera remain somewhat 
longer, and inoetlng more in their passoge, with which toey bo- 
como cHiufluent, they **> a bigger tumour, but premtly hroax 
as well as the termer, because by the nature of them it cannot bo 
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otherwise. Exactly ao does the life of man appear to mo. All 
aro for a short time tumid with the spirit of life, some moro and 
others less ; with raanv this inflation is of soints though very short, 
duration ; others vanish the moment they arise ; but break they must 
all ’* (Tooke*s Lucian^ vol. i. p. When he has noted all this, 

Charon has a mind to proclaim it from his eyrie, but ITcrmos twits 
him with his simplicity. Does ho not know that men's ears are full 
of wa:i^ and that ^oir minds are as T.othoP This livoly drama 
ends with Hcrmes'.s answer to the Inquiry of Gharou os to the 
whereabout of earth’s greatest and hiost historic cities. Nineveii 
is gono;^ Babylon is ^ing; as to Troy, Hermes will not venture 
to show it to i'harou, iost he should throttle Homer for a liar when 
hejgets back to Hades. • 

To any one who approaches tho other larger Dialogue, the 
"Timon,^' under Mr. Abbott’s guidance, we cun promise equal 
amusement aud^ iKlihcation. A very graphic Dialogue, tho 
characters in which ore somewhat minutely and pictorially drawn 
before they scTorally appear on the stage, aflbrda weat scopo for 
the editor’s running ajinineiitary, illuslrutions, and explanations. 
As wo havo alrctidy said, his bits of Iraoslntion tiro creditably 
accurate, and they are not cramped because they aim at being 
literal. In places where Lucian, unlilvo liiniself, is confused os 
well as prosaic^'-c.y. in tjie sections that relate to tho mask of 
Plutus — Mr. Abbi>tt*s help is useful. First it ia Plutiia, 
he tells us, who is supposed to wear tho moAk ; then it is the rich 
man, and, lastly, Plutus iind the mask are idonticiil (See $ 28, 
note). In an tjurlier Dialogue, his note on tho conatructiou of the 
^'citnara ” by IlermoH (p. 5, cf. 106) throws the clearest light 
upon a somowhat di flic nit passage. 

Wo have no right to tind fault with Mr. Abbott for having 
withheld in most cases the English equivalents fur tho harde.r 
words in Lucian’s rich and rare vocabulary. Are lliey not 
written in tho Lexicon of Liddell iind Scott P Tho tiro who 
hunts for them there will retain the meanings longr^. Ily the way, 
he will also And in this text-hook authority for a slaiig adverb 
which does not seem to go out of fashion. Eros describes 
Athena to his mother ns ** awfully masculme,” uv^pi/c// 

(p. 6). Porhapa it may be doubted whether a xotil for fitinm- 
lAtuig youthful rest^nrrh dm s not go too far when, on a sen- 
tence in p. 3, it leads Mr. Abbott to say that it is an example of 
the figure CAiasr/ms. It would have been jus* ;ri well to explain 
briefly tbe nature of this figure, which reniii!<ls us of a sum in 
pronortioi). For tho most part we havo found tho critical and 
explanatory notes sound and servic^'ablc. There is some over- 
rignt or mistake in the note on dpO' wp at InvopDptvaamv (cf. p. 
19 and p. 1 19). In Timon,’* §§ 4^, too, wc submit that iX as'ip- 
ioliutP dtepofioXiZofifro^ means not pelting them from a height on 
the fight hand'' ; but rather, os the examples in Liddell and tSentt 
would prove, pelting them from a vantago ground.” But these 
dim aro cxtriWcly few and far between. 

Tho solo objection to making Tjuciiin a mneb more general text- 
book, out of which boys might gather knowledge of Greek and at 
the samo time sharpen their wjts, is that here and Iheru (Mr. 
Abl^lt takes pains to show where), Lucian's Greek, good o-h it 
is not Attic, but decidodly post-idassical. To children of an 
older growth who havo kept up their classioa suflinontly to enjoy 
tho Greek authors, and who can afford to Im) indillereut to the 
pbasible corruption of style, Lucian’s lively writings, and especially 
tho Dialogues of which Mr. Abbott supplies such excellent 
aample^ will bo excellent aud delightful reading. 


PEARL AND EMERALD.* 

’T^JRAHL AND EMERALD may bo dcscribo'd as nn Arabian 
^ Night% tale run into a modem English mould and cast sunie- 
wbat ou tho model of Dickens's Christmas stories. Tho wildest 
extravagance c»f fancy runs riot through the whole, and the inci- 
dents outrage all experience and probability almost as much as the 
leading cuiiceptions of the plot, lu his brief preface Mr. Fran- 
cilloD stands on his defence against the objections ho expects from 
his critics. In tho course of it he makes some assertions which 
appear to us almost as .daring as anything in his story, and he 
draws conclusions from them with a freedom perfectly consistent 
yrith tho laws of the world of wonder which wo arc about to enter. 
Because the limits of the likely and unlikely are so inextricably 
blended that it is oLUu impossible to distinguish between tbe 
two, he seems to argue that you may persuade people to ac- 
company you any distance into tho country of tho unlikely 
without their becoming conschms of having crossed the bor- 
der. He does not wii«li liis ** roaders to transport themselves 
into an ideal world,’’ but hu docs ** wish them to bear in mind 
that few things are improhablo, that nothing is impossible, and 
that in matters of art iningination foimis a boundless territory, 
into which ordinary prncticnl experience has no right to in- 
trude." Let these preniisscs ho gi'anted, and we do not see 
where the logical deductions from them need stop. A sculptor 
may embody in marble the most extravagant conceptions he can 
fetch from the furthest confine-A of ttiat boundless territory 
of the imagination, wd impose those monstrosities upon us as 
pure, although peculiar, types of art. So with a writer who has 
madness in the blood, and has nursed his fevered brain on tho 
more mystical fanties of men like Hawthorn, or the morbid horrors 
of sensaiiianfilists of the school of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth. Ho 

* J*eaA and Erntraid* A fslo of Gotham. By B E. FraucUlon. 
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gives himself the spur, when they put on tho curb, and heave^ 
only knows whither his unfettered imaginatim may hurry 
We do not mean tu say that Mr. Fraiicillon has reduced his own 
audacious theories to practice, avowedly extravagant as his story 
is. His sound sense and artistic instincts have saved him in groat 
measure, but others wlio acc^apd his teaching might bo less dis- 
creet. Tbe sculptor we spok^f might embody his monstrosities 
in marble, but, ai'tistic or not arti.stic, they would find neltheir 
adinirors nor purchasers ; while Mr. Froncillon has written a book 
in which the porRons iiave n real individuality for us, and their 
actions a decided interest, in spite of the extravagance of tho in- 
cidt^nts which bring these various individualities into play. That 
it should Ih) so is the more (Ti‘ditable to his undoubted power ; for 
if, us ho tells us, ho does not wish us to transport ourselves into an 
ideal world, lie dues his host to remind us at every tium that wo 
are not living in a mal one. The consequence is tJiat, lifelike as 
his leading ebanuiters are, bis book suggests the playing of^a 
panlominie where men and women aro brought up^m the sia^ 
attired like people in urdiutiry life ; with their hats and unibrelloa 
and shabby shawls, you might lake them for respectable clerks 
and shopgirls going about their ordinary husIiiesSi were it not 
for the paint and tinsel in the background, tlie^ pKifessional 
costume of (down and harlequin, and tho columbine's pirouetting 
lu the dress uf the balh^t. If tho triumph of fiction is to 
mala' tho n'udfu* forget that it is fiction nt all, it seems almost 
Biiiddal in an author -wilfully to dispense with any possibility of 
creating iiii iihsolute illusion. While saying so miiou, however, wo 
iiiu>t give the author high praise for the dexterity with which 
in most instances ho has confounded tiio commonplaco and tho 
extravagant; for the graceful art with whicli he has blended the 
probtdjle, t ho pos>iblc, and the iiupoHsible. Ho mixes up matters of 
mramshliie with matters of business in an easy aud matter of fact 
wu}', ns one might introduce nii envoy from another planet in 
the act of ncgoticitiiig a loan with a firm of financiers in the City. 
Svhen you had once become fairly engrossed with tho discussion 
over th(i l(*rms of concession and the rate of commission, in 
studying the envoy's charticter and that of the City gonth?men with 
whom he docs business, you might for the moment forget tho in- 
trinsic unlikelihood of Saturn setdting relief in the London uioiiey- 
inarkfd hv bormwing terrestrial coin. 

Thus tfie scenes of the tale lie fc*r the most part in a thoroughly 
everyday world. The great house of OunsUmn has come tu the 
ground With a crush, and the ruin has been even more widaspniod 
that the conlideiico reposed in it liod beem excessive. Its head, who 
i Los been trading for long o?) tho phantom of his former isredit, 
is unable tu survive thi) disgrace of discovery and the loss of 
a reputation .'uipposed to be spotless. His son Arthur, who 
is as honourable as ho is (eccentric, docs his utmost to vindi- 
cato his father’s name and criidit by parting, fur the benefit of 
the creditor**, with all the prop(‘rty that has come to him by sot- 
tlcimmt. There is a sn lo of th(» pricoletis c()Uection of piciurea 
in the mansion in Grosvcnior Souarc. The goms havo been 
knocked down for funcy prices. Them the auctioneer puts up a 
wmrthlcss daul) — a de.ad magpie, by .fones. Tho first bid is half- 
n-crown. Mr. Grodc, a well-known dealer, notorious us a shara 
hand, makes an iidvanco of n shilling — by way of joke. A 
transcend ently hideous Hebrew of tho name of Levi outbids 
Grode. Ho sticks to the dealer, and as they rim it up by trifling 
sums, he S(v‘S Grode endoavouring to suppress an excitonieut 
altogether out of keeping witli the occasion. Thereupon ho argues 
rapidly tliat whatever may be Grodc’s motive, it must be 
equally worth his while to outbid him. So convinced is he of 
this that he carrii^s ou the contc.st until his rival is constrained to 
come to n staiubtill fnmi very inability to pay tho price. Levi has 
the magpie for 80,000/. The scene is spirited from first to last, 
and indeed wore we to criticize tho novel by episodes instead of as 
a whole, wo should cancel much wo have written by way of pre- 
lude. Wo inti^rest ouisolves in tho competition, idthough we 
foresee tho result, and in our excitement we almost fomt the 
staring improbability of a haid-hcaded and close-fisted Hebrew 
risking all the hard-won fortune of a lifetime on the idea that 
Grodo must be in the s»}crot of a miracle which makes a few 
inches of spuihHl canvas cheap at 80,000/. Of course we under- 
stand what tho lucky Levi does not. He carries his bargain home, 
and rolls on the ground in an agony of rage and grief when ho 
finds there is notliing conen^fded under the coarse coating of tho 
magpie. Had he found an undoubted Apelles, the portrait of 
A le.xandt;r by that artist, fur example, it could not havo brought 
him hotjit' Ilfs 8o,o(3o/. When mominpp breaks on his wretched- 
ness, a faint green light from the floor aids tho feeble glimmerings 
of the down. Levi is muster of tho great emerald of Kandidiar, 
the noblest known gem hi the universe. There can bo 
no mistake about it; for all the trade knew its weight to a 
carat, and each point and peculiarity about it; and the great 
emerald of Kandahar is notoriously worth 6,000,000/. steriing, 
neither moro nor less. Mr. Levi has not made a bod baigain . 
after all, although a thing is only worth what it will fetch, 
and there are certain ugly flaws in his title which seriously 
embarrass him later. Meanwhile Grode is in despair, Grode 
knows all that Levi has got for his money. Somehow he had 
been admitted^ to the secret when the late Mr. Craastoun diose 
this singular hiding-place for tho priceless gem ; a gem which tho 
Czar of Caspia had pledged with him for an advaiioe of i,aoo,ooof 
Grode becomes more desperate still when he ia visited by a certain 
Count Kiomaeki, who dresses like a Frenchman and tama perfect 
Englieh. The Count is the Csar's envoy, sent ovtf to seam out* 
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r imur it on a i ftitt ladiaed to fUiikf too modi from tho pdnt 'of fiev of a 

gomd State oeiomoidal. Tho fimmoea of CiwpU lava impvorad Gannni officer educated m the eoTerest aefiod. to whom auy- 
80 HMClt of iBtB TMTS tllO OoUQt io iMlY \9 DOT tbo oBonnoua ihinor likm SuduKiplino ia intolerable. In the aoetxaot ho ia un- 
arrears of intereat he owea, for the uao of the gem for four* douVtedly ngki, Init perkapa lie ttuy DOt tttffiClfifitly OOUtitfOr tbfit 
Iphrd-twentj hours. But the credit of the kingdom will not I the Terr reddeasness ana lenty of temperament which render 
^tend to the payment of tho money for which it was such mietrationa familiar to Frenchmen help them o?er 
ori^nally p ledgeo, so that alter it has figured in the ceremony 
it IS to ne restored to the custody of the lender’s xenro- 
sentatiyes. Tho Count has every interest in Uie success oi his 
missioni for its failuro is to edft him his head. Ye^ with ; 
the confidence of a high-bred gentleman, he accepts Orodo’s 
assuiaaces that the cem will be forthcoming by the day he must 
start for Cmia | ana in the meantime bo makes his mina tolerably , 
easy, and kills the time with the ordinary distractions of society. 


their evil effects ; that a certain amount of ^license is in* 
separable from the idea of a popular army, and that the army 
has always been popular in France in the sense of maintaining a 
lively sympathy with the Ikidy of the people. Whether this sen- 
timent can survive in tho midst of civil distractions ie indeed a 
serioua question, but one which it would be premature to deter- 
mine until tho isBue of those dissensions is more apparent than it is 
at present. France will at any time acquiesce in any Qovomment 


WWijr, autt bUO uiue Wlia ine OlUUlRrj UUnniCUUHB .wt .u 

We have told enough to indicate the course of the story. Levi, I which con persuade her that she is looked up to by the world, and 


like the man in the parable, has spent bis all to hocome the pos- 
sessor of the gem or great price ; du^ unlike his Scriptural proto- 
type, his purchase proves ms misory. He is reduced to the verge 
of starvation j he sees hia mother dying slowly of wont — he was 
really fondly attached to her— and finally he is deprived of his 
treasure by Grode, who takes advantage of his private information 
and Levi’s extreme neemity. Qrode gains nothing by the cruel 
bargain he imposes on his enemy. The stone sold at the sale was 
A £dse one. llio real emerald was set in an old-fashioned 
brooch given to his daughter, the Pearl,” by her lover, Arthur 
Cranatoun, a brooch heliad seen her wear under liis eye at tho 
very time he was chasing the sham that has proved the will-o’-the- 
wisp to him and to Levi. 

We need hardly say tho author heaps absurdity on absurdityi 
for the audacity with which ho sets ail possibility at doHanco is 
his very merit, and no triflirg one either. In many instances his 
absurdities are introduced with admirable cleverness ; nor do wo 
find the slightest fault with him when he talks of a stone worth 
elx millions; when he makes Jjovi throw away his fortuno in 
a desperate spocnlation; or when the Czar's European envoy 
assumes as a matter of courso that in tho event of bis failuro he 
must go quietly back to Asia to meet an ineviUhlo doom. All 
those impnsBibilifies aro legitimate, and they preserve throughout 
tho colouring that is appropriate to tho story. But wo submit 
that, the more tho author ventures in this way, the more he ia 
bound to bo cArefully accurate in what would be tho hinges of 
an ordinary plot. Swift invented the Lir.iputians, but he was 
scrupulously iittentivo to preserve the relation of proportions 
in the realm of Lilliputia. Thus, when the shrewd Levi had 
got Uio priceless emerald ho loved bettor than hia soul, ho was 
scarcely nkely to leave the ehuttoi's of his hovel open, so that bis 
enemy Grodo might soo his a^uisifion and his r^tures over it. 
Nor IS Mr. Franciilon wise in saying in an offhand manner 
that it does not concern us to know how it came about 
that a young clerk like Grodo should learn the momentous 
secret of a great millionaire like Cranatoun. This seems to us 
precisely a point on which Mr. Franciilon for hia own sake should 
nave b^n as minute and satisfactory as possible, if ho desired 
to raise a mirage and cast a glamour over our oyes. Never- 
theless we are bound to recognize tho great merit of soma of 
Mr. FranclUon's psychological studies. Tho contrasts may be 
characteristically violent, and the displays of feeling and passion 
exaggerated, if not distorted. Yet the Jew Levi is very excol- 
lenUy worked out, when his lovo for tho stone which has become 
all tho world to him has turned to the very insanity of adoration ; 
when his nightly rapture over its charms, and all the power and 
pleasures it reprosents, consoles him for days of abject misery and 
gnavring famine, and sustains him even against the remorse he 
fc^ at the idea of his mother being slowly cuicriiiced to his idol, 
although, bis nature nearly falls to pieces in tho struggle. Then 
we have some love scones ; and a pretty picture of romantic 
devotion in Felicia Grodo, ** tho Pearl,” who becomes the wife and 
ministering angel of the ruined Cranatoun. We do not like that 
touch of iSckens in the epilogue, when the stono that had shone 
like green glass in the old brooch throws of a sudden a flood of 
emermd light on the dSnauetnenU But the faults of the book ore 
those of the derigu, while all its merits are the author’s ; and though 
T^ers may difror as to how far they like it, we can tell them 
that at ail events it will repay perusM. 


tho more fact of the present uniqueness of her Republican institu- 
tions among tho constitutions of tho prindpsl European States 
will, should the Republic ever bo consolidated^ go far to enlist 
national pride in its favour, and establish distdpline on its firmest 
basis— that of willing submission to restraint. Captain Johns, on 
the other hand, thinks that tho French army is going the way of 
the Sp^ish, and will in process of time Womo a degonerate 
Prmtonan Guard, formidable only to the nation. This could hardly 
bo the case if tho system of universiil compulsory service were 
fairly carried out; but this again heconridersa systom alien to 
the national genius. In thus deciding he sooms to overlook the 
omnipotence of a strong centralized ^ipinistration in France, and 
the probability of tho Government being at no distant date in the 
hanos of men pledged by their interests as well as their professions 
to rely upon the great mass of the people, and to make compulsory 
sendee a reality. In a word, tho book is that of an able military 
critic, applying himself to questions whose solution demands a 
larae sharo of political intelligcmce besides. 

The first volume of Herr A. L. ICwald’s history of the Conquest 
and Conversion of Prussia* includes the long and sanguinary 
struggles, attended with great vicissitudes of fortune, which pre- 
ceded the organization of the Teutonic Ivnigbts, down to tho 
oasignmont of tho country to that Order by Pope Gregory IX., and 
the death of the Grand-Master Hermann von Balza, in 1 239 * By 
this time the obstinate contest was virtually decided. Herr 
Ewald's work evinces a thorough study of his materiols, and is as 
clear and interesting os the confusion and obscurity attaching to 
his sulyoct allow. 

Dr. Julius Krebs t has explored an interesting department of 
the politics of the Thirty Tears’ War, which he finds to have been 
imperfectly investigated by GindeW. From the Bemburg archives 
he has extracted a large amount of material concerning the nego- 
tiations of Prince Christian von Anhalt, the confidential advis^ 
of the Elector Palatine, previously to tho acceptance of the Bohe- 
mian Crown by tho latter. The unforlunato issue of these affairsis 
ascribed by him to the political shortcomings of the Prince, who 
is represented as a man of lively talents, but fickle, over-sanguine, 
and msposed to chimerical projects. One of the latter was an 
alliance with the Duke of Savoy, which occupied much of the 
attention of the Palatine Cabinet at the time, but ultimately came 
to nothing. 



GERMAN LITERATURE. 

T^EW topics of the day possess more vital interest than that of 
X: the reorganization of the French army, and the part which 
that force may be expected to play, whether in relation to nelgh- 
Vottrittg countries or to political partiea in its own. Captain Max 
J^na * offers a contribution to the question in the shape of a 
history of the official organization and indiviihial temper of the 
Fmch army from the uevolutlon to the present day. Histoii- 
^ ^ indictment against the spirit of 

the fom^pported by countless well authenticated instances of 
iT Toe judgment of a German staff officer cannot 

IM sliffhtod ; neveriholess it (mpeara to ns that Captain Jahns do- 
moedly uoderra^ both the efficiency of the F^uen troops during 
ue pcffiod of which he treats, and the probability of their again 
t wcoming fomidAto aftw their late aisMtow. He writwTwo 

London: Williams A Norgate. ** Leipzig. Qniiiow. 


the qualities ^ 

not uncommon among princes for buildinff and militaiy display 
he united a turn for science, which seduoM him into a quest after 
the philosopher’s stone. On the whole, though politically insig- 
niticant| ana as an administrator about midway between the few 
good and the many bad among his princely contempomies, he 
was suffioiently interesting to justify the selection of hia hiomphy 
by Baron von beaulieu-MarconDay as a contribution to the history 
OI German culture in the eighteenth century. 

Professor Nitzach’s work on tho Roman AnnaUats{ consbts 
principally of a detailed inquiry into tho sources of information 
of which Livy and Dionyrius of Halicamaasus availed themselves. 
The result arrived at is that these historians were largely depen- 
dent on the works of Valerius Antias and Licinius Macer, com- 
posed about the time of Sulla in the interests of political f^tioo, 
and from diametrically opporito points of view. By the time of 
Augustus this party tendency had dropped out of sight, and the 
ansuspecting use of their irreeondlabie nsnatives, without duo 
allowance m the motives which prompted their compositi^, i% 
Dr. Nitzsch oonsidem, the principal cause of error and confusion in 
the accredited veraiona of lloman histoiy. 

Dr. Gustav Fritsch’s comprehensive work on the Aborimnal 
Races of South Africa || is a most important contribution loa nthro- 

JJit JSroberuM PremimnB durck die Demiteht 

Bttch I. Usllc i Jfiicbluuidluiig <ke Wsisenhaoiss. 

I Norgste. 

t CartRliafi eon Anhdtl nmf die kurpfSlxitehe PoUtik am Begien dee 
I dreiieimlikrigeH Kriegte, Von Dr. Julius &cb9. Leipzig: Danvkcr A 
lumblot. London : Williams A Nnrgato. 

X Emei Aeguetf Jienog von Soehten^fKeimai^JSieenaek (l6s^i7«). 

I Knitur^eiekichtii^her Versnek, Yon Carl Freiherm von Beaulieu-Mor- 
I connay. Leipzig : Hirzel. London : Williams A Norgate. 

a Die BSmiecke Annaiietik^ ton ihren ertlen AnfSinMn bie Valerio* 
Awtiae. Von K* W. Nitsich. Reifin: Rorntrilger. London; VVilliams A 
Moigate. 

i Die Dinofftorfiini SM^AfrikaX rthnograpkieek und anaiomitek ^eehrie- 
ben. Von Gusuv Fritseb. Sebst cinem Atlss. Uredan : Ilirt, l*oiidon . 
Williams A Norgate. 


Premeeene durck die Deuieehen, Von A. L. Ewsld. 
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polOf^cftl science. The oathor* baving. in tbo fint instonoe qiiA)t<« 
hL'ti btuiseir for the description of tbese people by a long leai- 
deuce among thonii has since bis return to Europe made him- 
fetilf master oi tbo rich litemtnre previously extant upon the sub- 
ject! luid mm proseuU himself in the oharactor of a critic of the 
lAiioiini of his pretlecoHSorSf as well ns a contributor of fiesh 
material. Many of the observathms of former travellers are, 
ac'cnitiing Ui him, highly inaccurate. One ferula source of error 
hsH the noustaikt U^ndency to embellish iHfcviige life by the 



the IlottoutoU, rosulvuM itself on inquiry into the veneration of a 
deitiud :uicestov, aiul the greater part of what has passed for 
religion simong the Knilira is simply uingic. TrnooH or religum, 
however, occur eveiy where, even among the riushmen; 'While, 
generally speaking, the morality and intelllgonce of savages 
have, under tbo iniluences of philanthropy or idealisTn, been 
ropreseutud in niiich^ too favourable hght, the Ijushinon 
has luicdly r«'C«ived lufctice. Nolkiug can he monj surprising 
than to imd art, thu rehnement of buinauity, dialing 
am(jng Uiose homeless, lawless wanderers in a fur luoro devolopod 
state than among the Kallirs with their settled abode.^ tintl tribal 
organization, 'fhc i’acbuuiics of llusliman paintings here given 
leave, however, no doubt of lliu fact; their analogy to liie pri mi- 
tiro reprosentatioiis of tl^«j cave bear and luauimoth must strike 
every one. Dr.^lriUcli eontestd the theory of the lluAbmeu being 
merely degenorato iloUeutolM, though he appeiirs to admit the 
possible alKnity of the two races. I'hey are alike in their incapa- 
city, not precisely for civilisation, but for the retoniion of their 
national mtcgrily under its iutliiences; they dwindle and dis- 
appear, wliilo the Kailir race adapts itself readily to oircumstances. 
The work is arranged in ficctions corresponding with the eight 
tribes of which it treats: every material particular relating to any 
of tliem is circumstantially stated; tbo illustrations, partly in- 
eludod in the book, partly accompanying it in tbo form of an 
atlas, are numerous, and well 4*xocLite(f. Tho author is not un- 
conscious of the la'Ariug of his researches on tbo problem of 
the origin of innn, but considers it ns yet prcniatuie to express 
any opinion on thia point. 

ikeate's narrative of Cajdain Wilson's shipwreck and resuloucc) 
upon tho Telew leUuidH * belongs to the classics of hhiglish 
travel, and the Captain's Interesting I'rincu Leo Boo, 

was within our own recollection one <if the heroes of the 
nursery. It is, therefore, gratifying to huvo c:u- means of re- 
newing iicquaintiince with an archipelago so endeared by romantic 
Msociatious, even oltbough the account wo receive of its prcscut 
Anditiun is less satisfactoiy tliau could have been dcsii'(;d. Dr. 
Semper, tho well-known traveller in tho I’hilippiiies, who 
visited the group in i86i on Ijoard of an English inor- 
cbont vessel, and spent nearly a year upon it, found 
the ialanders suilbring fWfm the chronic mischief of dis- 
tensions among themselves, and still more from tho sini-ster 
interference of 'f»>reigii adventurers. (Jne of thvse, a Captain 
Chejne, known ss nti author on IVlyne-sia, but represented by J>r. 
Semper as m unscrupulous roan of singular craft and audacity, 
appeared at the date of tho traveller's visit in a fair way to establish 
his authority over a consklerablo portion of the group. Do had 
concluded a treaty with the piincipiii chiefs (the text of which is 
given, and which is certainly a great curiosity) securing to him- 
self a monopoly of tho trade, flo went a Uttlo too for, however, 
and shortly uittsr Dr. Romper's vUit was murdered, or perhaps 
justly put to death, by the natives. Dt. Semper coinmenU in 
very strong terms ^ on the retiibutiun which an English 
naval otlicer was, in his opinion, misled into exacting fur 
his death. A somewhat similar ailisir had taken place just before 
tbo arrival of the traveller, nnd was denfiunced by him in n coui- 
municatiou to the Jhurio de Mamla, here repriutf'd. No grrot 
blame can bo attributed to tho English naval authorities, who 
naturally mako the protection of their coiuitrymen tbeir Ar.st 
object, and avo in a manner compelled to roly upon the r.r paHe 
Statemonts of tho latter. Evidently, bowover, the residence of 
on autiumS(*d agent on each of these groups, charged witli Uie 
protectirin of the aborigines, would have prevonted not oiil}* those, 
but the far more lameu table and disgracefal triinsactlons 
which wo have hod to deplore iu connexion with (Queens* 
laud. It is to be earnestly trusted that tho matter will not 
bo lost right of. No remedy, it may be feared, will sulheo 
to arrest tho decay of tbo native population, which, though 
the V^ews have ^ sudered less than most groups from 
actual intercourse with Europeans, has dwindled from 40,000 
to 10,000 within tlie last contuiy. The principal among 
its numerous causes is, in Dr. tlemper’s opinion, the ahrapt 
intrcriuc^Ion of fireams and other conveniences of on advancm 
dvilisaiion, which hos destroyed tbo springs of energy and 
vitality by making life too ea^ to an inaolent race. The pride 
and ingenuity of the Polynesian were previously called forth by 
the preparation of his weapons and implements; he now receives 
them at fM^nd-band from the fbroignor, and vegetates where ho 
fomerly lived. Dr. ^roperie picture of the niniahility and sim- 
of the iriandots ia most attractive, and corresponds in all 
matorial respects to Captain Wilson's ; tbo beauties of scuneiy 
and the pictuiesqno tniU of manners and cuatoms are also vividly 


* IHe PaUnJnttfn h» StiOem Ocean. lUheerUbmnee, Yon Kori 

Semper. Lcb»ig : Bmekhaus. Lvndoa ; WlUiams & Norgate. 


painted ; and, notwithatandbg the palhfbt oiiaaraotar ot toBaa^ of 
the details, the bode produces on the whde a veqr agteeablaim* 
prosiion. 

The leading idea of Dr. H. Mbums's worh on ^^Ei^edom 
Political Economy” * appears to be that employereand employed 
at present too muuh interihred with in some roepecta and left too 
mucli at liberty in others. It is eerier to abolish restrictions than 
to impo£<e them, and we do not cleariy comprehend how the 
writer propoBt)3 to deal with the second branch of the evil he 
iudicau s, or indeed how he demonstrates its existence. Same 
oa inriagnM tcpiCO ftTO VOSi COgBIlt WiltlOlIl 
precisely bolonring to the Socialist school, Herr E. Blchtor's 
** Jlumauity and Capital ” f ie an indictment of the latter. The 
writer would wish to sco a less partial distribution of wealth 
throughout the coiumunity, but is apparently better qualified to 
(Icnouiieo llu*. evils of excessive accumulation than to propound 
any pnicUcal plan for abiiting them. 

With Oormiiu exactness, and un-Oerman symmetry and cem- 
cisene.s3. Professor E. Schrader | bos condensed the results of in- 
vestigation into cuneiform texts into a iiioderate-rizod v'oliime, Ip 
tho tir£>t part be treats of the materials ; in tho second of tho 
method of deciphernieiit ; in Uio third of the grammatical rules 
and vocabulary elicited by this procef^s. Tho last section of the 
hiiok gives tho Baby Ionian text of the tiilingual inaciiptlons of 
tho Persian monarchs at liehistun and else whore, with a trausla- 
tinn and glossary. In bis iutroduction the author states that ho 
has formerly put forth an e.-^say on the subject tentatively, in the 
viiin hope of extorting a Hhiteincnt of tho grounds of their in- 
crodulity from thoso who profoasod scepticism as to the valuo of 
cuneiform ro.senrchcfl. 'I'lie present chiillonge cminot be ovor- 
lookfHl, and wo trust that its ofiViit may be 10 iudiico (torman 
scholars to enter freely ujion a field of inquiry whero they aro so 
highly qiiali fieri to excel. 

Kfui Straek's interesting and instruct ivo hi^tory of public 
education in Germany $ describes tho principles which have 
swayed it from time to time, and iheir offecla as manifested in the 
educational legirintiou and organization of the yaiiuiis Mtatea, from 
the DcfoTiuAtiun ro tho present day. One acamtablo feature of 
tho work is the full account of tho ideas of the ihoorists like 
Houssrau, and the systoms of the practical instructors like Comc- 
nius, by whom tho dovclopiuciit of Gduciitional methods has been 
princip^ly iutluenced. 

Dr. Weske's |) little book is intonclcd to lay the foundation of a 
coropamtivo graroiiiar of tho Ugriau hinguagos, on the plon of 
Bopp s great wruk. The writer lina the advantage of being him- 
self an K^thoDiau by birth, which h:u«, he states, enabled him to 
voiToct many errors committed by bis pwriccessora. 

On January 13, i86g, the inhabitants of Gross-Gerar were dis- 
Agi-oeably rfuniiided of tho originally volcanic character of the 
llhinobuid by a smart shock of earthquake, which phcuoinonon has 
since been frequently repeated. To cousicloratiuiis on the oaust^^s of 
carthqimkcs in general, and of ihisKlienish one in particular, Derr 
E. Diefiuu bacilli has subjoined a very useful cbronologictil table 
of all the earthquakes and eruptions iu any part 01 the globe which 
have been recuniod from January 1869 to July 1872. 

1 ‘rofossor Huber's essay on tho Darwinian theory is obiefiy 
valuable for a highly interesting analysis of the principal works 
which have appeared on tlie subject. As the general result of his 
oxaminatiomwe may gather that tbo conception of evolution is 
now accepted by most naturalists, that natural selection is usu- 
ally admitted as a real olement in the proccaM, that hardly any 
one regards this factor alone as an adequate explonation of the 
pljcnomeno, tliat evolation is consequently conceived as the de- 
velopment of some inner fonnative principle, or the embodiment 
of a pervading impersonal life. The substantia concurrence of so 
many iDdepeiident inquii'er.s is very remarkable, and aflbrds proof 
of tlie concurring tondonciea of modern sdontific speculation. All 
the works here noticed, it is to be observed, were publiabtid before 
tho appearance of Dr. Dastian's researches, which would have 
strongly corroborated tlie conclusions of the majority among them. 

The second volume of L. Geiger's work on the origin of Ian- 
miage tt, left imporfoct by^ tbo deceased author, is principally 
dovuted to retracing tcrniH either employed in industry and art^ or 
of ethical or imdaphyrical signification, back to tho simple rudi- 
menu from which they origmally sprang. In so fur os the process 
can be depend od upon, it b an invaluable aid to the rocoiistruetion 
of tbo most primitive huinun 'epoch, but aLnost every derivation 
may be or loss the subject of oontrovezsy. 

* ric.Vr dir Freiheii tn dir Voihwirthacbajt Von Dr. H.Maurtw. llddel- 
WintcT. London: Natt. 

^ Menwt/ihni und OmUal. Vou Emil Klchter. Bd. I. Leipriff: Lude- 
hanU. Lwhion : TrlibSerT ^ 

t Die euMn^riirhdfobjfloniichm KeHimehri/tiu. KrMhtche iTntenmehtma 
dir Orandluffw ikmr Enizifferung^ Von Prof. E. Schnnlor. Loinsiir ; 
Brockbsus. London: Aohor&Co. 

iCitchkhiediidemtickieaVoiktichwlmeteia, Von KsrI Strsric. Gtttaralob: 
Bertrinnaiiii, London : Aidif r Ik Co. 

g Mralnctorfm Cnmnuia d>. AndMAf. AmhI- 

RfAflUfiet. Vpn Dr. M. Weske. Leipzig: Breitkopf & UttrloL iriodon: 
Williams ds Norgato. 

f f/Hoitimia md rnOMinmi i« d^r J-entA tom ttO-ttym. Yoa F. 
Dicffeiibach. Darmstadt: Jonghau0. I.ondoai WUfiams & KoigatOi 

,.** ietrachM. VflB Dr. Johmu. Huber. 

Mtlocben: IStahl. liondon: Nutt. 

n Uhp^mod£mt»iekA»!Fdiroiim$eUicA» mi Vormuift. 

M.t. yon L. Gebcer. Stuttgart: Cotu. Leuduii: WUUmbs & 
Hoigate 
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Inmportion to the eordiaUij of our concurrence with Dr. > 
Gistel* M to the intmat ntteching to the Uonaphy ot 
Linnieua la our xegiet that the teak Aoiild Imve ullen into 
such absolutely incompetent hands. It imght not bo fair to 
describe Dr. Outride seal for the subject of his woik aa a seal not I 
4|^rding to knowledge, inasmuch as his knowledge is obriou^ly 
oxtensive and accurate ; but it n certainly a seal notin accordance 
with discretion and good sense. Linnoua’a greatness was such 
that oven his biographer's apmedation of it can perhaps hardly 
be pronounced excessive ; wnat is really excepttouehloi nlmoat 
ludicrouS| is his total incapacity to " deUTcr himself of it lUic a 
man of thia world.'* TLo oooU from bu^initin^ to cud, n aertoM 

of funny little explouous of odmiration, resembling the ineffectual 
epirts of a 8i|uib that declines to go off. lleing consdentioualy 
pmpiled from authorities, it does no doubt abound with interes^ 
ing particulars, which wiU bo enjoyed in proportion to the reader's 
resolution and success in ignoring the grotesque commentary with 
which the author has seen dt to accompany them. 

The life of Franz Schubert t was not eventful, and idthough 
Herr August Reissmann, already honourably known as the bio- 
grapher of Schumann, has bestowed due diligence on the external 
details, he is evidently more nt home in musical criticism. The 
most generally interesting part of hu criticism is the chapter on 
Schubert us the typical representative of the romantic school, 
the composer in whom, os the author considers (perhaps over- 
looking the iudueiitial genius of Wehcr), its peculiar U‘ndencic.‘a 
first found adequate musical expression. The iniluonco of Schu- 
bert ou his successors Mendelesotin and Schumanii is nL<io analysed; 
the rfecont roAUval of interest in his compoHitions, hejrun Ijy 
Schumann and carried to its height by English musical critic.s, is 
not noticed so fully as it might have been. A cntnloguc nf* 
Schubert'S works is added, aa also an appendix of soiiio tiupuh- 
lishud juTonilu compositioris and n facsimile. 

A translation of Air. Forster’s Life of Divkemlf by Dr. F. 
AUhaus, desurvea especial notice for its reiiiavkahlo extielleiice. 
It is at once very literal and very spirited. 

^ • Carvlw Linttaita, Kit* LehtnMd^ Von J. F. X. GIshd. F^nkfurl : 
Saiicri tinder. London : Asher A Co. 

t Franz Schubert. Sein Leben uud seine Werh von A.. 

Keiasmanu. Berlin : GuUontag. London : Williams A Nors;ute* 

I Vhtxrtna Dkkens' Leben. Von John Forster. Ins l>4Mlt^dl(' ilhortragcn 
vuu F. AUhuus. Bd. i. Berlin : Decker. London : 'i'rubncr. 
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pRYSXAL rAIACE.-PAimCtJLAR ATTRACnONS. 

^ THIS f>AY and NEXT WEEK. 


aiul Cuiifi s ftiift otiirr AtkncUuiif. 

TaeMli|y~.<>i||m '* liuciadi L«nin«rmoor.'* it 3. 

T)ninNlt)r.-<>lwr», Lnrltnc,” «t 3. - - . — 

Satunto) —Twenty Ar»i e«tur4»jr CiBoert, afe 3 | SpeeUt RyhitMcoi of S(lirint Viofrtn. < 
The Fiuit AtU CtnirU anil CnUocitloM, Inoludlng tlw neturo Owtlefr (tlM.WoriU.tha 
IgciiuoloKlcal nd NoturAl History Collocnons). m tlM wions lUastnUoBo or Art, SoIibod, 

Mtid Net UM*. mini |hti flnritoM wnd Peril wlweye npeci, 

AilmiiMil<m. Mo w doy to FriJ>r. la i flotu rdoys . 9s. 9d. t Co iii— Bsom TUhA FiiM. 

rtRYiffAL PALACE OPERA.— A SERIES of SIX 

Vy PERiroHM .\NCEH wUl In oiven In tho new Theatre bcfhro the EmIst nqlldoys. pi«- 
llminorr tu the inmiwpitcnnsut thi* rinn>lar Season In Mnjr. 'Pbey will take iibne mi ifia 
Tuewboe Md Thuiwlays. Miiri!)i Is. 39, s7, Aorll I and S, on wblnh ocoMiune Cm IbUowiBC 

Oiwrso will t« preeeriUiili-IiUcIn iDunusetti), T.iirtine (Wa1lMiei.lj'EU«lr d'AniorciDoolaeCII), 
And finl ueieiaLy. MAieh SS, will hn itrudMiTil. fiir thr ftruC timr, aa enUrcl/ new OMa,ent»leit 
“ 'riie Coiaitr,' liy i’hevle* OeML'II, the libretto anmilcd c« Ixird Uynm^ INiem. T'lit nndar- 
mwitiiiuMl ArlletiMhavi; been euemgred MI m Blaaelw CoKMIm Faiiiiy lfeywi«^|l«wAiiDla 
C».jMiall^iiM TbirlwAll. und Mdlle. AmuliU (her OsAt appearance at tne CrysUlPalaweli Mr. 
(.eorge Pomn. Mr. Nqmlblom. MLr. Ercderlci this 11m oppearajicv at Hie Cryibil l^lane). 
Mr. Celli <hU tlr«t iimwarAinv at iKc Cnstal Taloce), and Mr. Moae ( Ills tlrat amiia,»tM)f at the 
Tryslal ralan i. t^urus fWtia Her Maleety's Theatre. Eull Orvhwtfa. Cmduinor. Mr. 
MANNS. T)ie incidental IJallets by Madaiue Collier. The new hoenerj Iw Mr.r. k'eaioa 
and Amastants Mr. T. if. Friend, the Comiiany’s Stoffa Manopr. SuMeriptloii now nnoa i 
C'cntral Stalls for ilie Sei 'ics, Uaif-a^julncai Siufle Stalls. jElalf*a.i;rowui UnuiimlicrM 
Neats, One sUtlUliitt; and all eaidnsive of Adoilsidwu tu the Palam. 

/■CRYSTAL PALACE OPERA.— REBUILDING of fte 

OFEK A TIIE ATRE — Durlne the raeess the Theatre has been reciMisIriietcd and ffniallr 


Profussor Beesly requests us to state that the article on the (Jame^^ 
laws in the current number of the Fortnightly Uovit'w, rcfcnxd 
to in the Saturday IIkview of last fwwA*, wits wtiUm by 
hittif bid by his brot/wr, Mr. A. II. Bresly, 


NOTICE, 

We beg leave to state that ive decline to return ryected communis 
cations I and to this rule we can make no exccjition. 

The Saturday Review duly registered for transmission abroad. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PricoCd. 


OONTENTB OF No. 907, ICAROH IS, 1878: 

The Ueolirnation ot tho M Inisti;)'. 

TIlc Cha]i0(dloi*9 Defence ot hla lull. Tbo Irish Univerrity £111 ami the Irish Vote^ 
nptttn. The Beiith Woloe Rtillce. 

Oermaiiy. The Hoathom Statca of Axarricn. France. 

The House of LimkLi ood D o oe a s u d Wlte'f Sister. 

Polttleal Portetite. 

Ifovinir Home. Bxttocfc Jonmallsm. The Anolent Moimmrntg Bill. 
Itoty for Nervoni Fauente. Vocrliife in the Fitteenth Century. 

Ultnmoatiiio OrtilolsBi. ' llebitndl Drunknrds. 

The aufp9 Land, 

WyvEle Thomson’s Deptihe ot tho Sea. 
an d tiuiiic Mosters. 

lAnfem'a Napoleon I. Bright ICoroiag. The Register of Archhlshop Gray, 
Fernn noa *• tho Delwteble Lands. " Qiegory Hawkshaw. AbUdi's Lucian, 
Psorl and Emanlil. German Literature. 


line presi'iu. C<tiuni(HllfMis side nllcriiM (with excellent yiew nf the stoBclhave lieon c«d« 
siriii-bHi, and the cnil ,;alU‘rr Iim wen culorKod and raiwd, and provided with a Mijid cvif, which 
makes it an esii'llfiiL lUMitina both fur seeliiir and hiMrinfo Fresh eutranoes ‘ami I'Oits have 
Iwen formi-d. and at tlm same titna tlie anouvtii: properties and tho ventilation of the hetwe hare 
rcGoived 1*0101111 cm^iditratuin. 

iVfORVIXa BALLAD CONCERT.— Mr. JOIiIFboOSkV 

.»!. iiM. f> •nnuimec n .'lOHiriNa COHt'RRT, .t .t. H.II, on M<»<Ur. 

March ri.al 'I'M ooVkick. when the followini; Artists w'ill appear: MIm Rdtlfi Wynne. 31101 
Jenny and Madaina IVtoy i Mr. I^liiis Heervs, Mr. Nunlliloin. and Mr..p^si«tk>. rha 
|.i,ncj|>iii Oriiluus Quaiuat. Fiaiiufirte : Mr. -Sdney Sniilli. CJimductors : Mr!^ J L. llattou 
and Mr. l.ui«...^tallN fU. i Family Tickets (for Amr), Sla i Uaitviay. as. r Arra, fo, , Gallery 
und Ufriiestra, Iv. —Tickets of Austin. St Jamas'* Hall, and Ooosey a Cu., IffiUes mreet. 

MK- SIMS REEVES and jItR. ^VNTLEY bp^'to anii^iw 

AVA. iiitunil III ffive a BAI.IjAD OOHCKKT, on Woducsday Kvrnlnif, Mnndi pi. at 

8t James's llali.turtlu* Ul-.NIiMT of their old and asteemed brother nrtiiitiMr.J. 1.. (lAll'flN. 
tlr. Situs UnevK awI Mr. Suiitky most respertftilly solicit tiic iiatroiiafle of the I'ubbc an. 
tbit spMdaT iM-osu'ii, A Ni'W Diuit will bo suna by Mr. simi Keeresanit Mr. Nantley. and 
A Nrw IbUUd by Mr. Sims Itcoves, lioth eomisMcd ctiireisly for the otxuabiii by Ur. J L. 
Ifatfim.. Tickets Imui la tu Bs. i to be had of Soosay A Co., Hollos Htivet, and Austin. 
St. James's Hall. _ 

IVT ADAME HCllUiVlANN begs to announce that she will give 

AVX XWO REUTTALS of VI ANOrOimi MUSIC, In St. James'* Hall, on TliUTsilays. 
hforch 90 and 97. Vij<‘allst.. Madnnio HttO'AWesleken. Tn rommenee rarJi day at Three 
o'rbjck. Sofa Stalls, As. t llalomy.'Ai.i Admlssbm. Is.— rnifrainine* ond TidWuts at Austin**, 
n liocadilly t and at Chappell n Cu.'a, 5>l Now Bimd Street. 

TSorWs IHIEAT PICTURE oM'C 

A-' Pit ABTORIUM,” with •* Triumph of ClirisMonlly.;* ** Cliristlaii M artTm.'* - Prancesoa 
da Rluiiil,** ** NeoiJiyle.'* "Titania," ao., at tha lHlK£nALI.Rn>', .13 Now Rond Street. 
Ten tu Six. Admuiiiinu . 1*. 

A RTIriTS' BENEVOLENT FUND.— InrorpoTated by Royal 

XX. Cfsorter, for tho relief »f the Widow* and Orphan* of nriUali Artlvts. 

Pnfroii-nER MAJESTY THE QITEKN. 

T!»e ANNIVEB'^ARV DirNKR of tho Corporation will be lield In Vrermasons’ JTall, 
Orvat Uueett Street, on Kslimlay, May M, ia7S,tlie very Reverend tfie DEAN of WEST - 
MINSTKK la tlict'littir. Sinrn the (liundi^Hi orthe Hucudv themnn of i!t4,7l!i la*, has licen 

tcit to rcliovinc tho widow* and Orphan* of llrltlsb Artisia, ami durf luf tho past year 

iwsand i.’iOrpbnnsliavorwoipivd Aiiuiiltliia aniDUiitlug to A48 19*. Tlm 


OOMTENTB OF No. 909, MABCn 8, 1873: 

SSSSSf® SL?** PlfoaldeBt Grant's Meunge- Tho Trigh TTnivorrity 

Dlaonlor in Thiers and the TleYuilillc-Rntlway 

OoTOnunem-Kr. rUnuDll'a Motion-Tb, 

Oal glil. Ii » ^«y - -gn*W>» -l>Bi.t.tloii. to Ih. AnhhMwpat OMitertiiin.-Th. 

Olid iloney-liimden— 

M and Inmeiit-^^M from 

4 rMOsm w tt awnsiirtoB *itBam.smxi>. V4I. 


distributcit to rcliovinc tho 

.**1 Widows and i.’iOrnbnn* I 

Is entirely mipportrd uy tho Viiliuitary Umiatioiis and bubscripiiiui* oiihe I'atni 
Arts. Lientleincn wishlnir to act as Strwarda an reaiiostod to ovnamiuiwata wlUi 
Mr. L. Younu. 4 TrafolgarSquaro, W.C. 


- oftboFloo 
tho Accfutat} , 


TTNl VERSIFY COLT, EOF; London.— LOGIC. — ProfcNsor 

XX riUVIM KOmCIlTSON will dellwr a COiniSE of r.F^CTUKBM un 1^301(7, 1fodiK<Ure 
and Tnilnctlve, in the Summer Term, lieclnnlnc on Wtrinrwlay, the iPth Inst , and cnilrnc pu. 
June II- TliV hour of Icrture on Mondays. Wnlursdoya, and Fridays will be tUim 1 to 9 i>.a„ 
and on Tiii^dayb and Tburadnya ftom t to 3 r.w. Fee, £3 :ie. 

MokIi r, I47X JOHN ROBSON, B. A.. Stvrctntp to rAe Cbmicil. 

TWELVE iCHOlARSHIPs" 

Second wcok In May.-ApjdyiotheSMiiLK. 


CHELTENHAM OOLI/EGE.- ' 

T«a.<Mi i<l*.xuir<mr,<ai. ElwUaD .1 
TAUT, The Colleee, Cheltenham. 


IVfART.lWRGTTan COLLEGE, March 1S7.T— EL.EVPIN 

XXL g0UOl.\RMllIP8, varying In value Item to £13 a year, heaiileaanertahi numlier 
of FBEE ADMISHTONH, wUMai enmpelad for In Jane ne«l. 'riiom SohnUrshipa are open to 
Mambtr* nf the .iciuiol and othora without diaknetfam. Two will ba «9l*red for pnifldcnry (n 
Mallwmatic*. Age of Candidates from Twelvu to Slxtccn.-JruU portlculara may he oMolaed 
on mUn^lMs hi Mr, ^ C^Oe^ Marlbo rough. 

T R I N IT Y ho L LE O E, E A S T B 0 U II N £ 

X Jfoflrr-Rev. JAB. R. WOOD, M.A., Cambrldee. 

Tho NEXT TKHM eommeneea on 31ay 1. 

TWO SCHOLARS HI PS am ott'ered for ooinpriit{imtoBoy*wboaroaatolnady F.>piliia 
the Gollego , oac4t l« wcrt-th £90 a year for Two years to a B oarder. 

Tf^DIsKY.— S t 7 PETEirir"66i7l J:GE, uaw^Tibin^l^-- 

Xfo Them will tia an Ekmtlon to TWO ENTBANCG BCUOLAliHmrS of US a year eaob, 
on Wodne-ulny. May 7.— Aiiply to the Wauokw^ 

T>“r I G II C 0 L L E g’e ! 

/VinmpoUTheRev. C.%^7itJ^ate‘se!fo?Rlh%^ fhtfonl. 

Tliere uv spenial Modem Form* affording every neewnfry Mvpwratlon Sir the CMI don'k'C. 
TJue. and Wiadwlcb Kaamlnailona. Tho Bohool Is well ondi^ed wllh Sdvdanhlia and Ex> 
hibitiniM loaabla lioth in tho Collogo and at the VnlTendtlai. Brighton College I* perhaiw Ike 
b^thirst Publlv Nchuul tii llio kiojadM. _ 

Tho whole uecem.ary ihargt* for Hoanlors am ftom M to W Oulaeaa, acoohllnc to agc. 

For iaforukatum apply to the SvoiurraRV. 


TlilNITY COLLEGE, Glenalmond, Forth, N.B. 

X IFnnfoii-ltov. B. THORNTON, D.D. OsM. 

A Schnal on the model of the treotor Fbblle Sehools of Rngland.^Tennf (bidttdlgg erery 
nemviary expeoMi). HO end w Qalneoa. aocoidlng to aio. Theft I* ofon aThtoInglral Depart- 
ment, for Ceadidoto* for Holy Ordara!FartleBlaiuauv beofedaiMdflimi Tug Wahhuk. 


the LADIE3’ COLLEOEL Qraarsnor Square, SOUTH- 

X aMFTON. Founded by the Hampahlrai AemlatMm for PraimHinf Fimiafo K^- 

TERM oomoienoD* Msy l. Applleatlims for thonwapeotu* and for Entrloa mai Im addfuweil 
to the HonoEAgy Bmciuitahy. or to the lAdy Prtn^iri. Mia* Damblo. 

the abbey school, Beekenhom, Kent. — Careful 

A ^FAl^TIpN Ite the PUBLlO.BCnOOUI^anlMNaElftetoFg^ nmljj 

ChalbiSn. Mid Wer) 







The Saturday , Review. 


[Umh 15 , 1878 . 



A GENTLEMAN (formerly in the Army), Marriedi, Utinp; on 

hl« om 9«t^. <> OM of tli« iMtt tttrti nf Honti, OMtfiitM • MllKio Ofltof of 

RxMrl»n<w io TuIUm. to rmrlni fUC l*tU*#I.8 W Owjh A* ttiO'Uolw«itjr, 

Civil frnrlns ond Compoiluvo BxuDtnoCiuo*. « noth Qonfltnien woll vvvmiI in MmIoth 
T^M iRiuffe* oequlKd ohrw. Ohnndi of Raaloful. Tliv AdvortlMr, Ch>m lUi pokltlun. con 
offer exvbptloiiel Advontoiea, IliRheet refeVeneee givvia and r»«|ttlx«Nl..»AdaraM, C. C. 
Iking** Ulmuy. Alton. Hantt, 


^ . .....lOlr, III Ihn Muutli nf" Riwl* . .u^ 

thaa tSSKK oMluilvo of Gintti. wi<i there n » wiil nvuie and other advantagea, liui a 

fi^iaco mtIII Iw inMl«._Amrr«*, d.AMUnnfWrtSAiuikwerjr l-oMe, WlC. 

WAhfKuSTrfciasBiiON 

V V AHTrcLK WKITBK. on Pulltioal TopfM.~Addr«ia. L._8.. h llitnhin iMt. Yi.O. _ 

pOMk)RT.\JiLy TORNIS APARTMENTS” for One 

or Tw GCNTT.EMEH In a quioi Howa, both airy anil fdeaaautly litnatcrt t cIoko to Uie 
17 vbridae HMd. MelngiOlitan, and Great Wwtom 'station*. Train* to City nnil WvNt Kml 
eva^ Tna Ulnulact—Applr to Mr. Ditaiu rictuva Ikalcr, «r.., SouUiamptou Street. btrauiU 


XIYDROPATlIY.—SUDBltOOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 

•LX |>..t(rto.-l>r. KIIWAHI) LkNK.M.A.. M.n. KdU. Tutkiah OihuuII.- 

tlona daUy f Saturday aaeeiitvdi at 7 Prince* Street, Hanover Square, from Ten till Twalvr. 

T N dTa n p a r~^~f, i 7 ' post. 

X ttadw Avthwltr ft«m th. PnHTMAATeR-OKKERAI. oT IKDIA. 

Pareola not excMding Afty ponml* In wclirht and « n, a l ft. k l ft. in aiwe. and dsn in vnluc. 
am c>onveyed tv thv Piiei9iMTi.AH and Oiiikntai. rouiMVY from lyuulinito any Poet Town 
in India Mm uullurin oliarifc of 1*. 44. per Ih. Vnll rurticiilHrH on application at 

ISS I.KADKNllALL STUKKT, K.C. 

endeavour is 

, . . i‘-louiiCrtfftc Room for 

Ladle* and Ocntlomcii. fica- Water HervU-e m tins ITotrl. CiiiiitMuuiimtluna to The 
MavaOICB, lledibrd llola||^Company.Liinliod. 

^HE aBAWViij.E HOTEL, St. Lawnfiicc-on-ScA.— 

Ramegate (he urarv^t Siatfi»n on liolh Lliio*. A Rriliirlloii nf ih iicr mnt off* Apart- , 
merit* taken by (he Wwk until end of March, llydroiiathli'. TnrkiMli, O/oue, Pliiiigo, amt 
Ollier llatiMin the Hotel. 


"RRIGTITON. — REDFOUl) HOTEIr. — livery . 

made to render thif Hotel eiinaltuits lona-calafingrcpnto. Hpai-loi 


THE PEIIKINS LIURAHY. 

TVfESSRS. Ga\ 1)SJ)1:N, ELLIS, & Co. hnvo received 

inRtructloMfroni the Eavouitire of AI/^khnos Fkiikinm, F.*i|., tlccoaecd. to SEI.L by 
AI'CTION, during the vnaulng «ca*on. In the Great l.tlimry . «t tho Mouhlori. Hanworth Park. 
11 miliM from Lomlun. llic iiiirivullcrl CGL1.EC 'ITON of llXt'M I N ATKR M ANnSCUlPTS 
and PRHfTKD UOGKS, formed by thrlate Hkyiiy PailKiNa, F.«<i..at the besiunitig of Uie 
prenint uentury. Among the Literary and Fine Art troa*Mr«!fl ciimiirincd in tliirliiOMtlmpiirtaiit 
oolleutloii may hanienilftn««ltlie Masartue Rible, printed on vrlUnnfa malchlfM copyl_The 
aaine ImimrUni liQiik printed on paper, lii pcifivd ninditUni-- The Latin BIbleof HH1. printed on 
vclluiii (fV-um tho La ValliNro Library) .1rii*uii*« lllble ofMTm, printnlon vellum— 1 he firit 
pilntM German Bible— Covcrdalc** Ullile, Ivia-Tlie Mo/.ariibir MiauU and Bieviary, ftrut 
cdiiiona—Tlie ValUiuiiibmra MlaMUl, printed on vclliiin - A Hpluiiditi MS. of l.ydgati*'* Slvgc of 
Tnsy. the identical one whi'di hr prMrnted to kHnu Henry V— G-'iwiv* thveriH!* et Ic Itoman 
de la Rote dr dean dr Mnim*, with 71 very line uilniatiire*. .i'.hrii»(liir de Pi«an. Ilietolree do 
Troy,ainu*feheauUftilMS. midi HA targe mfnlatinv* .lAMdlonartum.MS.oftlie Tenth CV^utury, 
In die8ncfltprr*enation,rk’Uly illuminated- -l*t Sahite Ufblaibt^. oi thr Thlrteenih Cenltiry, 
wlUt IMinoni choice miniature* of the highcut elaiM of French art. Hd.Ua Sacra lAttlna, Italian 
MS. ofthe Thirteenth Century .with 14A beautiful ininhitttrca..Niiniefiu« very richly illiiminatr i 
Iforo and Hrrviivi UiMik*. ahoiee eiampIcNof the prenie* of Canton, tVyiikrii de Wortle. Pjrn* 
foil, Ac— The inoet iiniiortant County Illitorle*, liieludliig NIehol*'* l^eiuettcnhire. large le-pcr 
...JClugdalo'a Warwlehahirc. by TIuiiium. large iwitcr.. Drake** York, large paper— llorvlcy** 
llfltannia Ramana, large paper. Goiigli'a Sepulchral MoaameuU, an nneui mpy. A*hnioia** 
l>erk«)ilre,lafgafM|M!r— A ulirey'* Surrey, largo paiNJ-wOrmerud’* t'bceliire, large paper— Ilut* 
chin*'* lAiraet, large pait .1 -.Morgan'* Sphere of Gentry, large paper - Whllaker'* lilr*hmond* 
ehlre, large paper-.- Very flite inple* of all the moNt valuablii library Book*. It i* ImtKMntble to 
convey in one aiinoonfemrnt more than a lUght Idea of the lielic* of tliia impgrtant Collertinn. 
A ftiiibcr ll*K irlll be given In ftiture odverttaeinciit*. To the meaniime, every information 
tnty bi oblilnod of Vce*,*. OAINinn, Edlib, a Co., is Old Bmad Suneet, City. ^ ^ 

THE TEIUCrNS LIBRARY, 

r N ADDITION to tho VALUAHLE ROOKS ABOVE 

ANNOUNCED, may be further mentioned, the FlrMFour Folio EdlUoniof Shakcapeurc'* 
Work*, all |ierfret,and In very flue onnditlou— The llildo of l,M7 (quite prrf ct), being the lint 
edition of Iba Mcrlpiure* printed in Hnglaiid- Omnmer'* Bible nf imO- Tin* SalMniry MtMal, 
IW. ffffnlad on vellum— I aC* Grande* Hciirea de Vriwil, IIW, printed on vellum, in ohi 
muroeeo binding— The Holy UiMpel*. hi 1*Uin, u iimniI valuable MS. of tho Twelfth Century— 
lloraB.V.M. od uimn Ordliil* Fratrum Mlnorum, a very braiitiftil MS. of the Fifteenth 
Century -Lc* Npltrea et Evoagilea, k I'uiaiga de Pari*, an evquIaiieMS. of the Fourteenth 
Century, the Fhlntlnga of the hetC period of French ari-Gratlanl l>aercta, a moac imporunt 
Italian Sii8.« with Illumination* of the biglieat cla**— Fontifloala Romanum,a grand MS. of the 
rtfteanlh (kmlury, ezeeuted for tho Bishop of Tnumay, thrmerly In the Tuwnlvy 
Collection— Romanefi of the Lift of Cbrlit, e nuet preeiou* MS. in Letin Verm, but of 
English (Hi'cutlon, with bV) Drawing* of the Thlrtaentli Century -Chruulque de la Buuea- 
ehardltic,e Freneh MS. of the Fifteenth Century, richly Illuminated— l^a Pclerinage de la Via 
llutfialne, par Guillaume da Quileville, MS. of the Fiftcvuth Century, with 100 large Minia- 
ture PaititIngB..Le Doctrinal Morale, a MS. eTociited at Brnge* in 1417, and containing 10 
MiiilaturM of the greatest value and artistic merit- -Via da H. Denis, from the Colleeil'in of 
Marie de* Madlcl-...a mu*t czQuisitc MS. by NifAtla* .lurry, ftoin the Lc llllier Collection— A 
aplendld Set of the Auctore* Classlcl ad uauin Dclpbfui. In old red murocco, with arms on the 
•klMdncludlagtherare vohinmi— Gower'* CuiifcMu Aiuaiitli, printed by Caxton— lligdeu** 
PolychyonleoB,priiitadby Caatim, 4 ulUi perfect— Vita* Patrum, prlntwl by Wyuken de Wurrle, 
» niognlfleant copy— Ilia Uft of Xing Arthor, printed by (k>pland, a very flna ciipy->Th« Ship 
cif ToodOi printed by R. Pynson.avery flue copy- A Ana and prrflwt Ccqty of Puroha*** Pilgrim* 
-JIfrelmBTt** Cbronielcs, by Pyaioa and Middleton, elasaouftil copy— llHricd'* History of 
Xeut, 4 veli.«8uiteas'i History of Durham, large paper— Aslmiule** Order of the Garter, large 
IMper— DnrMlI*! Baronage, lart» paper—Dugdalv'* Mimastlran, large paper- Dr. Dtbdin** 
Worka, ea leiie iwpef i Uwidea a great varlaty of other Buoka of equal and greater lin- 
portanee. 


AGRA BANKy Lluitedv— EotablisM Itt 1888. 


de la GRBME (the New Court Note Paper), 

^rfteta. Mcgl*lcied.-Th« Publle.are irspcetftilly CA1FTTO.VF.D that 
.,,.'16 PA PERT* to he hod only of JKNNEH k KNKWATDII. to the 
IngriLVar* anil StetloiiGr* by Special AppuliitnMuU to their Ki>ya1 IliglincMir* 
Incma of Wolaa. SiMrlmca* of Monoyiuma, .Staaiplag, and Charto PvrfteU 
i*a Street, and M Jermyxt Streat, S.tV. 


pKiSMB 

ft«a.-M St. Jamca*a __ _ ^ 

E DENT a CO.. 61 Strand, W.C., and 34 Rojal Exchaogo, E.C., 

• Maniifteturer* of CHRDNOMKTERa. WATCHES. ASTRONOMICAL. HOUSE 
end TUHIUBT CLDCXS. to Her MajcMy. and 11.11.11. the Prinn* of Wales, Maker* id* tUa 
Great Clock of the noiiar* of ParllameiiC. and id the New fitandeid Clock of the Royal 
CNMervetory, Omnwleh. Oatalogua* on appiieation. 

k. DENT m OO..CI Strand. 34 and M Royal Eaahange vadjoinlog Lloyd'*), and the Fortvry, 
Savoy Street, Strand. l.ondon. 


^ tllAp — 

SRARORMia Edbiliwga, 




eiiiii, 


Fo! K^puiUrBe^^^ ta WlSMSedniMa 

sued at the egmnt ezahenge of the ^<nl«ny ttgeoehMof the Biak,' 

ircei andAp|wovidttUl*|ittrahMrdoiNut^aoll|iBtWn. .. ..... 


artaof 


wanted to PURCHASE some OLD ARTIFICIAL 

* * TRElif .•Persona having the above to SELL can forward them by pnat or oiherwlie, 
and their value will be sent per islurn.— Addreas, Mr. £. Baowsimo, Uentlsi, 3 Chllworih 
Hlrcet. PiuMlngloa, London. 



JJASY CHAIRS 



M1MUSU.R..R 

Swy othor liaaeriptloa of Beokiug Busineof and Iffiiicy Aiwner, BrltlA end Indian, 
tnnia^d. , _ F .y HOM gOW.ChafivHaw. 

.IMPERIAL FIRE INSDRANCB^” c"biLi*ANYi 
A ... fiiuMMniiach 

I oi.n DUnAO BTRKBT, 1I.C.. ud t» «!< ir r a).t< maix, i.w. 
CAPITAL. flADAWD. PAID UP AND IRVUTBO. ttMjm. 

JAUBB UOLLAND, Akpo-AMnAnif. 

AOLe”' iNSTJ range COMPANY. 


E 


INSURANCE 

Estublished imy. (For Llvea only.) 

79 pall MAtiti. IXINDGN. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, jlelwinr and Arrefory. 


P H (E N I X FIRE 0 F F I O "B, 

LDMIIAHDSTRCCT AND ClTABTNO CllOSS. lAONDON.-EgTAttMHlD I7W. 


Prompt and UlMiral Lo«* Settlement*. 
IiiNurauccMuflctfU-diu all part* of the World. 


QEO. W. IaOVELLi ^rsfnry. 


T IFE ASSI.'KANCE f.jr the PROtESSIONxVL and 

A J mercantile CLASBRS. ' 

A SLiort PAiDphlct nu Lliie uubji'Ct Ima lioen ptiftliahed, direoting nltcAiloii to 
LIfft Ahhiirance aa : 

1. PROVrsiON FOR A FAMILY. 

2. METHOD OP SAVINO. 

а. Tn’.rT.A(MNa money losTa 

4. VROnTABLE IaSYRSTMENT. 

5. ITIU VISION FOR OLD AGE. 

б. A MRCFRITY IN BUSTNF45S. 

7. A SECURITY IN PARTNERSHIPS. 

C'upii‘« mn> lai proenred fnec from tha 

SCOTTISEI NATIONAL TNSirUANCE COMPANY. 

EDINRUBGir (UcAd Offlce)~22 BT. ANDREW SQUARE. 

LONDON OFFJCIC— 3 KJKO WILLIAM STRKKT, K.C. 


HOWARD ft SONS. 


U NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

15 PAI.Ii MALL. LONIHIN, S.W. 

Amount of rai>iiAl ori/ifinlly Atim'riiied. Xfl0u.(Mi0,i>M which has been paid up. . jr30.0i)0 

Atnouiit. lU'i'umuluUil rr.'iniiitiia u;iO,<NiO 

Annual lucotne 

Amount of Pulicir* in e.tiftnice niid oiilstnnUiiig .tdilUlon*, iipwaid* of t,30il,uuu 

Addition* to Pulleir* at tlic Mlnth Diriilnii cif ProUta. per cent, per anunin. 

The Tinth (duiniiucuiiial Diviaioii of Piuflt*. June 1H75. 

CHARLES M oCAR B. fffrrrtnnr. 

L OSS of FJFE or LIMB, with the oonsnquent T/)SS of 

TIME and MoNEV, miiiied by Arrident* of all k Kiln, Provided fur uy a Policy of tlie 
RAILWAY l*AS.<ENGKKS' AHMURANCB COMPANY. 

An Annual Pay inMit of £3 to JTii .^s. Inmirra £1 .'JQO at Death, nr aa allowanai at the lale 
of £ii i«r Week !oi Injury. 

OKTlcoia , 64 CDRNiULL ».id 10 REGENT STREET. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, .Cfcrafurp. 

D ‘ l’viDENi)S™'ri and 10 lo“ 20 PE’r CENT. - 

For Sqfb and 1*nifltabl« Investment* 

Rend SHARP’S I.nVKSTMKNT riRCULAR (poet free). 

The M Alt, 'll Number <11 iwgra) now rraily. 

It contain* all tlieli«*triayiiig and safeatHtoek and Sharu liiveMtinenlsnf fh* Day* 
CAPITALISTS. Hff AHKIIOLDERS. JNVKNTOHH. TIIUSTEB.S, 
will lind the aUivr In viMitinviii Clmular a naft. valnahle.aiid reliable Guide. 

Menir*. HI I A 111* k CD., Stork and Share Broker*, 31 Poultry. London, E.C. 

( R*tabli*hrd Ih5y. • Banker*. ].ondnn and Weriininiter. LutlilMiry, E.C. 

iTl^DKRs’ ^fuV^Tis; kriXBIEN''“RANGE 'F1R& 

IRONS, and CITfMNKY-lTECES— Buyers of tho above era requested, before flnally 
dreidliii', Vi viitU thr HIloW'lUMiMH. They contain such an aMurtmant of Fender*. Stove*, 
RanA‘*. l.'hi,nney-|iier(v, Firr-inui*, anti Uetieral Iroiimonffery a* cannot lie apnrnaohrd cite- 
« here, aiUitr for variety, novelty, licauty uf design, or ezqttlritenaw of worknuadilp, or priGo. 

Black Hcglider Stove* firom 6*. Id. to £9 5*. 

Bright ditto, with Ormolu Ornament* frnm £3 l9i,to £39 Id*. 

Bn>iiprd Fender* from 4*. to £3 tla. 

Steel and Drmnln Fender* from £t 17*. to £15. 

CMmney-piw* . from £1 lO*. to £100. 

> Ira-Iron* (Set of Three) from 4a. to £9 Wi. 

pOAL scoers.— WlLLlAJtf S. BURTON has 400 difI»K*ut 

2 ^ r.ltanni>fLVAI.KC<><>l’«iim8ilOW,of.rlildili.lu,lto.liinMUmi. Tli,N«.«wr 

frumi*. 4d. to IVU. Pialu IJloek open Hotmum, fioni a*. 4it.| do. do.rune-Ilncd.QOinfia.sd. i 
envrreil B«x SciHiiM, from 6*. wth Haud-Senop, front 11*. ad. • do. do., with ftney 

(wnainenlanoii. ftt^n 14*. t lughly finished and oiuanwntcd. and llttcd with Imitation Ivory 
haiifUeii. fti>m ».i Vi i!ki*. niier* I* also a choioe scleotkm of Wooden Coal Boze*. with Iron 
and brOM niountioiw, 

WILL1A.\C S. QURTDN, Genera) Furnishing Ironmonger, by aupotntment. to U.R.n 
the Priniu,ol Wale*, vend* a CATALOGUE, ciratntnlng upward* ofNAd IlLuitiatloB* of hi* 
unrlvailMl Stoch, with J.iat of IVlw* and Plan* of lli« 9i) large Hhow-room*, UMt free * 
Ovford Street. W.i I, lA, 1.3 and 4 Newman Street i 4, a Md 6 Parry'* iHarai and'k 
s4ewnian Yard. Igirulon, W. The ('net of delivering Ooocl* to the most distant oarti^tlia 
£ulS!y '• WILI.IAM 8. BURTOnTiI 

QMEE’S DESIGNS^^rKURNITUHE 

IJUIN and BRASS BEDSTF.ADS. 

A New and Rex iscd Edition of this Work I* now loRuad, 
XnnalMionvenlenkibrtrauamkNiioii L-y poet, and will be forwarded, on awllagllen, bp 
W. A. k 8. BHEE, 

6 FINSBURY PAYEMRNT, LONDON. 


Liverpool, and Dublin, 


QTAINEl) GLASS WINl)OW.S and CHURCH HBCO- 
►^^»A’ripN8.-nB*Toa, boti-gr, a BAym, owriA Mfwt, CM«nt Owitn, 

Ijondon. Priae Me dal. liundoi i and Pari*. ^ * 

Tj’UNBRAL RETOliM.— Tho LONDON NECHOI*OL18 
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[ l{.?Kt-fc«Te*l fot T 
TninMnLiiiiou abroad. 4 


l^ice 6d, 


THE SIINISTljjRIAIi CKISI3. 


r|lIiT 3 Iiitttory of tlio late Miuiatcrial crisis has bcoti revealed 
i to UiG public ill the fullest* and most explicit inauiier. | 
That Mr. Gladstpnb res-igned iin mediately after tlio vote ou { 
the Irish (InivOraity Bill, and that Mr. Disuai li at once and j 
definitively ((joined:* 'vvure facta which every ono j 

knew, aud it* was in acc^nliitico with gctio.rai oxpecUition that 1 
Mr* Gj^AnsTONjcIf^Miflistry^^iould resume cjillco without change 
in tWd distrihulion jjf ^pt^tincrrts. AV hat was obscure, and what 
tlio public wished to navo explained, was Avliy the crisis lasted 
three days atUu* Mr. DjsitAj:i.i\s refusal. Wc now know the 
solution u1' the mysteiy. Mr. held that IMr. J 

DisitAELi laid no- busiuo3Ji|!to refuse ofiicc. lie had placed the . 
Cioveniment in a iniunri^*, and was bound to accept the corise- \ 
quencGS.'' TotliirtideaMrTOuAnsTONE clung with his accustoiued ‘ 
tenacity, and ho would not take Mr. Disuaeli’s refusal as 
fiiuil until it WHS repeated. He thought he had got his advoraary 
at II disadvantage, aud he did not like to lot the opportunity 
go by. Tlio ProinioTship was in his view a pen.diy which by 
the Jaws of i*arluimentary warfare he liad a right to cull ou 
Mr. DisiiALLi to bear, lu tliia view it is inipohsible to agree. 
Tlie Jloui;e of Commons would bo jQirtoo mucli in bondage to ' 
the Miiiisler of the day if ho must carry every Bill and j 
dotormiue cvwy question as ho pleased, unless the Opposition [ 
was prepared instantly to assume oillce on dolcating him. 
Already ho has Lvlb powerful checks on his supporters — ho 
can di»(S()lv(*, and 90 can resign; and tlis chance that the ; 
Oppositi(jn may wish to take otficc if lie iloos resign, and Uie j 
weakness which rcbignation inilicts on his party as well as on 
himself, uniko the pow'er of resigning a formidable ono, oven 
although T^'fcignatii til may not irnmediatedy lojul to a transfer- 
ence of power. Whether Mr. GlaujiTone was right in ro- 
wgiiing lUipciids ou wljother he w’us right in coupling the fatoof 
tlio IJiiivcrsity Bill with the fate of the Ministry ; aud although 
Mr. Hiskaeli threw some doubt <m this, .Mr. (iLAu.sroNE has 
110 causo to regret the course he took. He believed that he 
had charge of a measure which in the interests of justice it 
was imperative to carry, and yet which it was confessedly 
dif Dealt to curry; and tho only chance nf sucoe.ss lay in 
making tho rejection of tho Bill a very serious matter. 
Having resigned, he himsolf, as well as others, had to bear 
tlie coat of the step lie took, and ho was quite aware that this j 
must bo so ; and one of his chief ubjocllons to re- 
suming ofiico was that, as Parliamentary hi.su>ry sliuws, a 
Ministry roanining oificc is almost necessarily a >veak and a 
discrodilcd one. He, however, very prudently, in making 
his'oxplanution on Thursday night, roiiioved ono obsiaclo 
from his path. He gave it to be dibiiiiuliy unden^tood 
that tho Ministry had not resumed oilico with the intention 
of rcconuncndiug an early dissolution. Tiic lifo of the ■ 
present Parlmment will bo shortened or prolonged accord- j 
ing to tho rcccpiioa which the measures of tliu Government j 
meet with in thn House of Commons; nor will Mr. Glao- j 
STONE abandon any of the measures ho was prepared to pro- ! 
pose. We may take it for granted that the Irisli University | 
Bill will be allowed to die, although Mr. (ilaustone seems co | 
have carefully chosen words which would allow him to ])ro- j 
ceed with the Bill if he saw rcasori to do so. And tho courso 
which the Government will take with regard to ]Mr. Fawcett's 
Bill is still very uncertain. Apart from this burning question, 
the Ministry will go on, or try to go on, as if nothing had liap- • 
peued. Ihoy will bring on the lueasuroB they have prepared 

House supports them there 
will no need of a dissolution this year. Undoubtedly this ' 
vroa the wljr line for Ministers to take that gave them a ' 
cWoo of Uvag on through the Session with credit and 
self-rospeot whether they wiU be able to oarry it out is 
very uncertain, for any moment a question may arM iMbb 


w fll be so handled to make men look on tk dissolution as 
the only means of .settling it; and tho variety of hopes au<l 
lears wliioh the prospect of a diBsoluliaii oafcit*«s is so great 
that a Ministry which lias lost the hearty coufideiico of its 
ibllowero may at some unexpected .momeri find that those of 
jU followers who have hojios of being re-elected prelbr to 
take the risk at once rather tlian IcSsen their chances by a year 
of anxio^is waiting. 

Mr. liisitAiT.T rnlorecl into very full ozjdanationii^ as to the 
posiiion of hiinsc-If and his party, llcjpublislibd, in liict,' ii 
great Conw.Tvativo Tuanifesto. hi tho first place, ho had to 
account to his ]iarty for not takii\g otHcc, and hero hi^ 
general tusk was easy, ultlioiigli he chonc some 
wliicli are certain to profoke criticism. If be had taken 
ollicc ho inuKt have disboived; and tho Qceen, it need 
not bo Kiid, was quite ready to agree to a dissolu- 
tion. But he could not have dissolved before May, aud 
in ordtjT to dissolve even then he must have accoptAsl the 
Estimates of bis predecessors and have taken votes on account; 
and his experiences of 1851 slmwod him that this is a very 
incoiivcnicut course when a hostile majority dictates at every 
step the terms uii which the Government is to bo allowed to 
lake those preliminary measures. If he had waited until the 
cud of ilhi i^sifion, he would have been carrying on busiuoas 
for montbs iindfT circuuistanc«M that must have placed him 
in continual difiicuUy. Ho would have had to govern with 
a House of Commons that was living, os ha said, 
in a Paracliso of abstract Bosolutions. One member would 
denounce the Inoomo-tax, another tho expenses of tho 
Diplomatic Service, linother tho cxcliisioa of agricultutal 
labourers from the fniiiehiso; and the minority would 
liave no strength to resist motions wliich, although 
nut leading to any pnicticai results, would damage the 
Governrncjiit by showing their inability to oiler imme- 
diate resistance. Tlrere was also another reason to which Mr. 
Disraeli very briefly referred, but which was of the greatest 
practical importauce. He stated what the expectations of his 
party are as to tho results of the next election. He hopes for 
a majority, but for u very Hinall .onc. Tliis was, of ^course, 
putting matters in tho most favourublo light. Perhaps if he 
had boon at liberty to speak with a strict accuracy that 
might havo damped the spirits of his followers, he would 
lutvo said tliat ho lu>ped for a great gain, but that ho Could 
not tell how nearly this gain would br^ng him even to an 
equality witii his opponents. Under sudi circumstances 
it is a great advantugo for his ]jurty: to bo out of ofiico 
when the election comes. Tiicy will .the attack- 
ing parly, and will havo all tho cnthi^uup^f 'and cou- 
fidcnco of tho atUicking party. ho 


a triumph to them, wheroius, jf they wcre^'. difice, each 
failure to gain a scat would tdakc their 'insecure. 
A gain of forty scats would be to the Conservatives out of 
oilice a glorious triuinpb, but td the Consoi'vativcB in office a 
gain qf only forty scats would mean that at any moment Uiey 
would bo subject to defeat. His sup^Mirters must have been quite 
ready to acquiesce in Mr. Disraeli's arguments, and if thoir 
dibnppoiiitment needed soothing, it must havo been very 
easily soothed. For the future he could only bid them 
regard themselves, and ofier themselves to tiieir coribiituencies, 
us the steady supporters of social order, at a time when 
every institution is attacked. But ho took care to removo 
one stumbling-block out of thoir rood. He wisiied to silence 
by anticipation the suggestion that tho Conservatives are the 
allies of the Ultramontanes whose support lately placed them in 
an accidental mijority. He said that he and his Irieods had been 
quite willing to erect and endow a Catholic University, but 
diat the disestablishment of tho Irish Church henceforth placed 
a permanent and insuperable bar to the adoption of any such 
measure. As a party move this deoJaration deserves the 
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highest credit. To Iri.sli Catholics it represents that the 
Consorvativos w'caild have giroii tlioiu everything they wibhed, 
had not the; pcrver.so folly oi‘ the Cathulii:.*i tlioiiisulves mado 
it iinposHlhle. To Knglish I'^otcstmits it roprc.senU that the j 
Conner vativc*.4 are now the most linn oppunentH uf the Iii.sh j 
hierarchy ; ami it loaves the parry peifoctly free to advocate [ 
Deuoniiriaiiunal endowment and Denominational education in | 
Englami, and to insLst on tho rotciition of the English I'hurch ; 
a.s the indisjicnwiiblo condition uf those ohjucts being at- ! 
tainiMh j 

But Mr. DiSRAKCif was not coniint with saying what no I 
one could object to. lit* went out til' his way to as.sign :i very I 
singular rcasou for nut. ucccjitiiig oliice. Ho said that ho ! 
could not have dissolvtul in ]\lay bociiuse ho .should hfive had : 
no policy to oiler to the country. To have a |>filicy. In* ^aiil, ; 
it is necossary to be in oflicc, and the new jMnii.'^try would Imvc ; 
boon so sliort a time in olllco that it could not have got up its 
policy in time to toll the country what it was. lie reb rred • 
more particularly to the (.'eutral Asia question, to Ibc payment > 
<jf tin: Alahunm indemnity, to the iiiOirpretiition of ibo WiW ; 
Kulos of the Wadiingtun Trealy, to tlic French Treaty i.f j 
Commerce, to the scale uf national oxjicndilure, and to tlu* , 
readjiiatment of local tiuatiun. 'I'ljcsi* am the really ini- | 
portniit to]iics of tho day, and a Miiiiacr going to llie 
country must sliadow iiirlli ids policy with regard to tbrnu j 
or tho nation would no contid'-nco hi him. l^ut i 

to pronounce an opinion on llicm he lu'ib*, \vn arc tohl, have J 
lirid acecHs to the mat's <*!' materials in the e\clu.siv»j «. lustody of j 
Government ilejiartments. He must know how l;ir the ; 
country is already comniitt^d, wh4t. tue our real relations with 1 
foreign Pow'Cts, and what is ilio exact liiianeial jicihition ol'tlic [ 
•country. Only men who have bevu fauine tiine in olHce can , 
2>OS8ibly know enough on such matter. s to give an opinion | 
worth listening to. There is a sort of truth in lliisv T'ho | 
opinions of persons who have tmt had acerso to the host j 
information aitaiiiable is on many political qno.uiuns not worth 
very much, and no one but a per.'u-n in Mud; a [iosiiiun can 
deal pradicaily with such questions as tho&c to which Mr. 
Disraeli roferrod, ctui venlurii to commit the cuiinfiy with 
regard to them, or can frADie measures willi re.* ul to them for 
tho considemlion of rarlicHmcnt. lJut j-juieihing v<'ry 
diifcrGnt U expected from a Minister w hu is m« rely ! 

A general programme on tho oocu^iuii ol' a dissolution. | 
Ho either keeps uilent regarding ddficuU nmUt.rs, ur 1 
ho indicates tlio broad outline.^ of liis c'pinlons, ami | 
that is qiiito enough. If tlm jmhiio has contideiioo in tJie 
Jicddm of office, it docs not e.vpccT cr wisli for sfatoincnts 
which, if niiuuto, might be inipru»Jcnt. Moj.t jicoplo w’oulJ 
not dreaiii of looking for a de<!i.sivc judgment on the Central 
Asia question in an electioneering iiianitustn pcnncMl by Mr. 
DricRAFU. They wouJfl simply ask tlicnnselvcs whctj.tr Lord I 
Dfciinir WHS not as likely to take rare of the interost.s of 
Kiighilid as Lord liRANVlLLr:. Mo rel<.retiv:e to tin* at chives of 
the Foreign (Mlice is iiticesaary lut'ore a g^meral ojnnion is 
sxrrived at as to whKher Kngland to atiniit the iriO r- 

|)ivt:itiun plac?*d on tho new Itulc.s by the Ai iniracurt'. If Mr. 
IhsUAKta were now in office and wislied to annonnoe that in 
due time he would deal with Local Taxation, he could do no more 
in uti oleciion address than say that ho would do justice to all 
parties. He could noi, without having .studied many coinpli- 
^^Aled statistics, pixaiounce that land or hnus(;s were unduly 
burdened. But then no one would cxpi ct more of him. W’e 
ftve obliged or\ such ini occasion to look to the man an<l imt tt) 
tho l^issiblo lu^asures, tuid those who wi.*!!! ihi; (.'unservalivis 
to be in office would think that on the whole it was best that 
the ta.sk of framhig a lucosiirc with regard to Loc.al Taxation 
riKmld bo h‘ft ill the hands of Mr. DibUAti.i. Mr. i>ibUAi.Li 
cannot think that at tho time of the cUction of is^2 
it would have been any gain to liiia to liave I M en 
aide to amiounce the bchomo of the inilurtun.al-c liudg..i 
which, fia soon aa Parltiiinent met, teriiiinated his otliciai 
existence. The truth sooiub to be that Mr. Dishai.i.t lias 
erected into a gcneiwl theory a proposition applicable to 
tiio circutnsuinccs of a pailicalar liiiio. Tbu Cunseriativcs 
httve no [lolicy on the.so sabjeclai, Inil think that it might 
answer to have one. They hmk to MinUters to gi\> them 
one. Tlioy entertain a legitimate Impn of being .able fv) 
make capiial out of Uie <k-liutcQ on the Washington Treaty, 
on the Budget, and on Local Tax.iiiuii. It so happens 
that just now none but Ministers whci have been sotno time 
in office din furnish the <k)nservati\ os with a policy; and Mr. 
DiSftAKLl elaborated this fact into the hweeping nsc^rtion that 
none but Ministers wlio have boon somo tiino in oliice can 
have tiny poLcy ut all. 


MK. (HiADSTONE\S ADMINISTUATIOX. 

M K. GLADSTONE'S Administration from its commonoo- 
nieiit to his recent resignation has, ua Ilia admirerB 
jiutly boast, been tho most activo and eventful in uiodmi 
English history, ^fr. LouvL'nu:, who contributed hisahuroto 
the laic deibafc of tho Govenimeut, may boast of having by an 
iiioppurtmie taunt given the iirst inqmlsu to a Bustained burst 
of oncrjiy which ia perhaps not yet exhausted. Five years 
have pressed since Mr. Bouvj.rik eomphiiucd that the Liberal 
pii'ty had a leader who would not lead, siirrouiided by 
supporters who would not follow. Immediately ul'icrwards 
Mr. Glmimoxk announced his rosolntioii of dc.stroyiiig the 
Iri.di ('hurcli J'lstablizihment ; and belbro the iSeshion was 
ended lie lia«l carried acainst tliu Government a Bill providing 
that Iri.^fli oo lesiiiolicai n[ipointiiionls sliould be Mi.spcnded to 
await the ilLvision of rarliaineiit. The whole Liberal party 
at once rallied runnd tbeir cdiief, who luis assuiedly never . 
hinco inenrrod the ini[iUt<itioii of <lelicicney in buJdnesa and 
vigtiiir. 'J'lin election in tho late autumn of i86S atlbrded a 
Mi[»orlluous ill usrr.it ion of the suicfulal elmractcr of Mr. 
Di-.UAri.fs lb form Bill- Even at that time there were many 
itidioationa uf ibo GonMcrvaiive reaction which has perhaps 
nuw iiMsuined larger jiroportions ; but the followers of Mr. 
tii.Aiisni.xi: wen; unitfl and sanguine, and the leiulL proved 
that tlif*y had I icon justified in expucLiiig an ov« rwheliuing 
m.ajiirity. The Jrksli prieslhood ajiared no exertion to onsuro 
tho dcsiruction of tho schismatic Eslablisliniont, and tho pre- 
juilices ol English Non conformists and of Scotch Frcsbyteriaiis 
lur unco coincided botli witli the policy of Homo and with 
the deliberate jinlgmont of dis[iaesioiiate and cnlighteueil poli- 
ticians. Mr. lii.ADSTONi: hiiiiself fought with characteristic 
tenacity a lusing battle in Lancashire, whero tho cloao 
vicinity uf a largo Iridi population has apparently not created 
reiitiinciits of iioigliboiirly aflcctioii among the indigenous 
|X)pnlutioii. It is possible that the familiar tendency of 
rhetoric to run into irliids may have tempted Mr. Gi.adstosk 
into an unneces>ary pledge which Inn since produced unroward 
com^eq lienees. In u euj»ious series of orationB ho promised to 
leilress the gricviinctfi uf the Irish in the matters of Ghurch 
and Land; and, by way of climax, he added a ra^b tiiiLlcr- 
* tki:ig Lu p.rovidc ll.eni with a Bfitisthctory sysicmof ednc.ition. 
On Ins iaihire in Lancashire be easily found for Iiini5.eli‘a seat 
at itreenwidi, and as .soon as tlio rosiilfs of the oh'Ctiun wore 
fully known, Mr. Disuaji.i wisely retired to make, rofiin ibr his 
fortunate adversary. 

Ill tho following Sessions friend-s and enemies ct?ncurrcfl in 
appreciation of tlio triumphant employment <d Mr. (jIi-An- 
siONJ.fs marveJioua powers. Tho wisdom and justice of his 
policy might bo disputed by boatilii critic.?, as liistorians may 
ili?*eii.sH the propriety and’ f‘,\pcd2eficy of a war; but tho 
energy anil ability which weru again and again r€ivvanb.'d by 
vietiiry could not give ri.se U> any dill'ercnce of cqiinion. The 
combi nation of inijictuoiis pnisioii willi unrivalled niaatery 
of detail wa.s equally cui‘:>piououa in tho debates on the 
Chinch Kill of i hby and on llie Land Bill of 1 870. It b:w been 
said th.'it soldiers prefer a leader in battle who invites tlufin to 
et/me on to one who morel} ord«Ts thorn to go on. Mr. Gladstone 
in a great r.irliamcntary contest gives neither direction; but, 
like one of his favourito Homeric hmic-s, ha prelers to fight 
alone in fro?it of his army. With tho exception of Mr. 
C'ni<'ii>4!!r£k Fortk.sc:uk, none of his colleagues in the llou.se of 
(•uminoriB gave the Kuimk MiNj.STr;u any coiisjncuous aid in 
either struggle. Lord Granvillk on both occasions displayed 
much .ability and tfinjH'r in inducing aa unfriendly majority 
111 I ho lluiLM^ of Lords locoticur, after much hositatiun, in two 
uiipa lambic rueasaros. Both the great Irish Bills had been 
j in the lirsit iinaaDce framed witli extraordinary ingenuity and 
I «*arc. Wlu;ii di * 1 hurch IVdl was lirst introduced cumpeicnt 
jiiilgna ut once said llmt much of the iiiipeuding opposition 
w;u» by aulicipallon disarmod. There was a risk that the 
ohiborato provisions for tho security of life interests might be 
injuriously iitrcclod by any material alteratioiw in the frame* 
woik of the Bill ; and even if the House of Lords Lad, in 
acco'-ilHiico with iu inclinatjoii, rejected the Bill in 1869, it 
w:i3 not certain iliat e.|Uiil scouritiea would have boon ob- 
tained nt a Inter period. Thu most irnporunt qieochosagainst 
tho Bill vrore in the nature of protests rather than of ai gumenta 
directed to a pnictical result. Thoughtful sutcsmuri would 
alinliy have prolited by tho op|)ortunity to piicify the turbulent 
jiricsthood of Ireland by a modest provision of housesaihl glebes 
which would have given them an interest '4u the defence of 
property and order; but the NonconffiriuUts clamonitifily 
deuoimeod tho jiolicy of concurrent endowment; and the 
{ privsui, in accordance witii flio conditions of the tomporary 
! alliuuco, abstained from aBkinj; for a concesskui which Pariia- 
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ment at the naine time afraid to oifor. Mr. GLADsreKB 
perhopfl apprehended correctly tlie ];)mcticul ImpedimeutB to a 
judlc jotfa ayfitem of endowment ; and, according to hia naual 
ciuitom, he invented reusonn which aeemod to him at the 
moment to account for the conclusion which he liad otlopt^. 
Tho Iriah Land Bill, by whicli a largo omoant of property 
was tvunsferred ilnui Uio owners to the occupiers, could only 
bo exuuaed by urgent reasons of Suite necessity. Parliament 
felt thiU^ if tho Bill ]jad been rojecied, its pro visions w'ouUl 
over Hilerwards have been regarded as tho acknowloilged 
minimum of the legitimate demands of the Irish tenantry. 
In fsome degree Mr. Gi.ad.stonv: had created the prt-asuro 
wind I enabled him to carry his Bill. In tho IFoupc of Couimons 
his own resourccB were luloqaato to all tlie demands of tho 
controversy ; and in tho lii^t resort his solid majority e-isily 
overbore a faint-hearted and hopeless Opposition. The House 
of Lords, with patriotic prudence, submitted to an inevitable 
meustiro which had perhups not a do/.on genuine supporters 
among their body. liord Di:i'n-:i:iN, who had written one of 
the ablest treatises on the i-datiuns of Iri.sh landlords and 
ten.'uitH, plainly intimated in his specche-s in support of tlie 
Bill lii.H belief tliat its provisions woro extravagantly [martial 
to the tenant. 

In tho same Sossion Mr. confirmed and increased 

his ParJuiiiienUiry repiitiitioii by his siiiglo-hamlod conduct to 
a successful issue of the Bill for improving ciemenUuy edu- 
cation. To the principle of the Bill, which combincil a pro- 
vision to supply existing defects with the maintennneo of the 
Yulimbiry machinery of educatiuii, Mr. Forstku resolutely ad- 
hered. 'riioiigh the detniU of the measure were sulgcctud to 
prolonged discussion, all parties inoro or loss willingly accepted 
an equitiiblu GomprotnLS(>. It was at a later period that tlie. 
more pugnacious Dissenters and Scjcularists discovered tliat 
the Bill had not inflicted any stuious blow on the inlluencc of 
the Kslnblishcd Church. ^Jeilher Mr. I'\'ii;steii nor Mr. Gr. A l- 
ston K Jims yot consented to exclude religious teiuJiing firnn 
B<:hoi)Is ; but it is probable that tho meusuio which was this 
year aniiuuucoil in the Spooeli from the Throne may conUiri 
some cunceiision to tho demands of the Birmingliam Bducaliuii 
Loagiiv*. In 1871 Mr. Fousteu carried tlirougli tho IIouso of 
\.^om7n(>us tho Bill tor secret voting whicdi had been pro 
vioiiisly introduced. i\[r. Glaosione and tho iniijorily of his 
ciilloHgiies announced their conversion to the princijile of the 
Ballot soon after their accession to ollice ; and Lord llAin iMi- 
TON undercook, as a zealous pro.selytG, the charge of a Ballut 
Bill in 1S70. Mr. Foustei:, who luui iil}vays supported tho 
Ballot, was more appropriaUdy selected to conduct the more 
bcrunts contest m the following year ; but ho found hini&clf 
conipeiled to withdraw several of the provisions of the Bill; 
and tlio lltuiso of Lords I'ejoctcd the nioasuro, which liad 
only been sent up Irom the House of (.•ommons iniinediutely 
before the dose of the Session. A few deiiiocnitic politicians 
wlio .attempted to promote an ngitutioii against the House of 
Lordo utterly fiiiled in Uicir eiVorls ; and when the Hill was 
wirli bolter fortune roiiitrodnced in the Sei*sioii of 1872, ^Ir. 
FoRsTi.n candidly confcs.9cd tliat tho liouso of Lords ha«l been 
fully justified in giving time for rccomsidcrntion. The most 
important measure of 1871 was ]Mr. Caui>wkll\s Jiiil for 
tho roorgauiration of tlie army, which was linally passed 
ill its integrity, though it was tliouglit ii«cess:iry to , 
supply the pLic/i of one of ii-n provisions by the irregular, 1 
if nut uncoustiliitioiiul, procM'durc of a Buyal \V’aTrant. With ! 
the exception of Mr. Gladstom: and his Irish Bills, Mr. i 
Caudwicll has been tho author of the most coinprcjicnsive | 
project of constructive legislation whidi was* introduced by j 
the Ijibcral Governnient. The merits of tho now army s;) stem 
arc variously estimated by professional judges ; but it is tsasy 
for civilians to appreciates Mr. (jAimwKU.'s boldnee.s of cun- 
coption, and the rexnarkublo skill and temper which he dis- ! 
phiyed during the long I’arliamcntury discussions. He may | 
share with Mr. Foiisteu the credit of never having provoked 1 
uniicccssaiy opposition, cither by want of courtesy to his * 
advcrt»arios or by tho uttcraiico of unncccs^iry <lcclaralious of ; 
absU'act opinion. j 

Tho duMatisfaction which found practical expression in tho j 
debate and division began to bo generally dilfiised when j 
tlio Mmiston had been thruo years in ollice. Mr. Glaustone, j 
in a speech doUvered about that time to his Greenwich i 
constituents, ^tfilinpariaed in his well-known fkslilon a general ; 
proposition that -Govm'nme&ts always decline in popularity 
alter three years of If it suited his purpoM*, lie 

might have accountod for the result which he ackntfW-dgcd 
witliout resorting to arbitwsry theories. The lioyal Warrsat, 
mid Uie apology which the Ministers produced in tho ibrm of 
a testimouiul from Sir RouKHiLL Paluku, had caused general 


and just offence. Chie or two official- appoinfments in: which 
Mr. Gladstone hml gone out of his way to ovado the meaciing 
of Acts of Parliiuneut increased the growing irritation, and 
littlo confitlcuce was reposed in the iwsohitioii of the Sfinistiy 
to resist the enoroachments which tho American Govonttnent 
was attempting under colour of the Treaty of Washington. 
Tho Budget ot' 1871 had boon one of the moht unfortunate on 
record; iiir tbo first proposals of tho CiiANOKi.r-OB of the 
ExciiLQUKii woro withdrawn partly through tlie intiinidatton 
of a mob, and in .some degree in deference to the general 
disfiatisfaction of tho IIousu of Couimons. The final Budget 
conniRted of provisions which "Mr. T*owe had originally tfe- 
nounood a:^ unjust; and the Ministry hod thus displayed 
unexpected w'aiit of a>>ility in the dcparUnciit where they 
ivm’o thought to be stronge st. Mr. Buri.Tc’.s unfortuoate Public 
llouso Bill had still more seriously impaired tbo popularity 
of the Government; nor perhaps have the clffcta of tho 
project on elections oven n^jw Ikscu wholly e^xhausted. 
As tho Scjwsion of 1872 proceeded tho pusirion of tho Govem- 
rnciit improved, and tho final failuro of tho sharp praclico 
of the agents of tho United 8iatea removed a principal 
danger. Tho ScoLcli Educatiun Bill passed aliimst 
without opposition, and the House of Lords prudently 
acquiesced in the ostabJi.shmont of vote by ballot. At List the 
Guvornmont, though its majority had nut been seriously re- 
duced, Buccumbed in the attempt to solve an iiupoasiblo 
problem. The Liberals and Noiic(mformisr.<i with whemi Mr. 
Gi.AiinTuNi: pndosHcs to agree are irrcGoucilably opposed ti> 
concurrent endowment, which alone w'iil Batisi'y the demands 
of tho Iriali Uuman (julholic hicrurehy. There is [lerhups no 
MilJiciont roasoii why the cuntiJence r^q^Ksed by the party in 
Mr. Gladstone slxould bu impaired by u solitary failura; but, 
iiB a lociil shock often protliieos unexpected injury to the 
general bodily cnn.-:iituli(ni, there can belittle doubt that the 
strength wJiieh Mr. Glau.sto.ne derives from the ailegimice of 
lii.H lollowors will be for a time diminished. Hb best chance 
of an IrnineiliaUs rally of the party was lost when Mr. Dishaelj 
deoliued lu form a Govtirnment. 


TJIK EV.VCl’A'JiOX OF FUKNUil TEHiaTOBV. 

rjHiK news lhat in Icbb than sl.x irionihs the la;»t German 
JL boldior is to leave Fraiioo has been n^ceivrd rJiroiigliout 
tho country "with natural and apparenrly univers.<tl satiMractiou. 
Tt is a very great triumph tor Franco and fur AL TJiiicus. 
Last June the French Guveriiineut wa.s thougiit to have madt* 
a very good bargain when it got tho Germans to agree that 
two depainueiits Were at once U* ho ovueiiated, and, stbsc- 
(juoiitly, the third iriilllard paid; that two mure dopartinents 
wore to ho ovaeuafed in March of next year on the payment 
of the I'ourlh miliiard; and that the remaining two of tho 
occupied flepartiiuiiits and Belfort were to be Civaouated on tho 
payment of il Hi hist milliard in Ahtreli 1875. object of 

this arraiigetnein was at once to gam time, lo that, if tho pro- 
c«^>r'd.Mol' the iiitemled loimcouid only bo slowly ri.alizoil, France 
might not be hardly pr«"i.sud, and also to gel somo p<.>rtioris of 
Fnaieh tevnlory out of the grasp of the lijivignev nt iui earlier 
ilaU: than that oontem[)hitcd i»y the Treaty of Feace. But 
the loan was a great, and indeed aa asLuuishim;, success, 
and the rn^cessary funds Iiave been at the i‘.onituaRd cd 
tho Frcneli Governraciit much ctirlU'r than was anticipated. 
Tho whole of tho fourth milliard will have been |)uid by the 
bi'ginning of Alay, ton iiigntha bcff>re it was due, Jind the 
Frcoch arc ready to jKiy the remaining rnilliurd by four 
monthly instaliiionts of ton millions storliug each, on tho 5th 
of dune aud the three following months. Am tlioy can pay 
olf the wholo indemnity by tho 5th of Sopteuiber next, eigh- 
teen uionth.s in advaucu of tho stipulukcd tune, tlic Germans 
have ol’ course to go wliuii they have gut all they have a 
right to demand, and within a fortnight ai'ier tlie 5th of 
^>ept(}lnber tho evacuation is to be oompleUnl. But meaiiwdiilc 
the French are to receive a very welcoiuo reward for tho anti- 
cipation of die ]>ay meats duo from them. On the ist of July 
tho evacuation of tho four dc|>artintints now occupied is tp 
begin, and it is to be coiUploted within a month, nud BoJforl 
is to be glYoii up. The Gonoans will then have to receive 
only tNveuty millions sterliug out of two hundred, uud 
in a few days alter the evacuation is completed Urn more 
will bo jsiyabie to them. But they have asked for 
security for thesu last. p.*iyiiionts, utid it bus boon agreed that 
they sliall keep Verdun uiiiil tho last franc has been swept 
into tbe lter]iiui:i treasury. At first tho (jermons wanted io 
keep Belibrl ior tho purposes of this final guarantee, but Ai. 
Tuifios know lhat the luitionnl aoltsfiiction would have 
vary iiicoinpJcto if this iamous fortress had been left in Ibnugn 
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due on the last loan. Hut the whole of the loan wae wanted 
for the ])uyn)cnt of thu iudomnity and the intcreet, and for 
otlicr Jiidispcnsablo ^'Urposoa ; although the amount payable 
for interest will of course ho largely dimiiiishod| and so will 
bo the cxpc‘u.k3 of the army of ocoupaliun. The Government 
lias also aizinil to reiinljurse Taris a portion of the eight 
millions sterling iiaui on the capitnlation, and large sums ore 

siscfTlaiiicd lo he tluc to the cJcpartiiienLs that siiilercd most 
from tlio war. Jt i.s idle to suppose that there is any surplus 
\ from curvint taxe s. I’iio iiuliicct taxes showed a deficit aa 
I rompaiod wiili thii estimatos during the early part of the 
! fiiiiiiicial VL-ar, and it is only lately that tlio yield Los been 
' salibJiu tiuT. If il is true that the Govermnent propose U» aug- 
mciit the direct, taxes both on land and on personal property, the 
Wiintof inoiicy must be serious after the rq>eated declarations of 
M. Tiiilus ad to Urn injustice of throwing greater burdens on 
ihc ]ia\Lr.s ol din ct taxei. It is impossible to believe that the 
taxes on raw' materials ha\e at all answered tlie expectations 
«)f M. Tjiikks; and many of the smaller taxes, such as tho 
match-tax, which la.'*l week was the subject of an animated 
ihbalo in tlio Assembly, have caused the Govenniiniit much 
diliicully and annoyance. The discussion of the budget will 
! conio oil shortly, and tlicii mori; will bo known; but, so 
far as is known at present, it. i.s prudent to licsitale 
i btfoiu aceo[)liiig without qualification tlin enthusiastic 
• avcount^i of tho fuianeial position of Fiance which the 
' jicwy of ilie Mvaoiialiou Treaty has awakened. All Lliat 
w’l.* can bo said to l>o sure of is that France has borrowed 
with gr^^ar. rapidity an enormous sum at six per cent., and 
lias very •nearly provided for the interest out of cun out' 
; rev^’iHU*. I low innch .slui will have Imi roucd when all tlio 
. accounl.s of llu^ war arc liijiiulated, what it will have cost 
her, i.iid liow .*:C‘Vi;rc b<^ tho presimre of Uio wholo ainomit 
of i-on;>f*pKni taxation, arc tjuoalions tli:it oiiglit never to bo 
hn-^ioilen, alliiou.Lih it \i Jii prrs(.nt inipo-^siblo to 'answer 
tlicni. 


hanrls ; and tho (formans have behaved so mysteriously about 
hoifort, and have spent so much money in strengthening it 
since it carno into their possession, tliut tlie French would have 
bad a very uneasy suspicion that, in spite of all their efforts to 
nay the money due, tlioy ivcrc not meant to get this object of 
ihi,ir hopuH and idlcciions restored to them. The military 
party at Wvdiu, whu IJUYU ik SUilUge lOVC fOf MMl Mid 

cannot bear to give it up, pressed the Empekok to keep it to 
the Jiist moment that a strict odherenco to the letter of cxlsG 
ing engagements woitld allow, liut Prince Bism \uck of all 
pooplo in tho world came forward as tho frieml of France, 
and under his inttucnce tho Kmi’EUor wsis persuaded,' with 
apparently a cordial concurrence on his part, to agrt‘C that 
Verdun should be substituted for Helfort; and thus lh»‘. long 
negotiations by whicli the new arrangement has been i-ilbctud 
were brought to a happy conclusion. 

M. TiiiKKS hoped to have been able to annoiiiicct the good 
nows to the Assembly before its sitting camo to an cud on 
vSiturday last. But he was not in time, although, with a ph'jifdng 
civility which even jM. .A)?ou’J' must own to be noticeable in 
a man who has run off with so many tliouf^and clucks as King 
VVii.i .JAM, the EMi’KUuit hurried on tin: signature in oiilcr that 
he might have tluj pleasure of congratul.-itiiig in jicryon the • 

French Ambass;idoi\ a cuncort at wlioso Jiouse lio was cngjiged . 
to uMend. When tlio Assembly did hear wliat ii.ul happened, ; 
it was ill a state cd' great excitoinciit, and imniodiiilely pro- ; 
ceeded to draw up a manifesto. Eveiy om* agreed that AI. 

THiiF.ns should be declared to Iiave <lesoi‘vcd well of hid 
country, but the Kight protested that a little .share of the . 
credit of the arrangement ought to fall to the A''Sciii})Iy. 

Tlnit uti Assembly should thus nvogniEu iUcIf seems un- . 

necessary, but tho Asaeuibly is j)orhap.H obliged to bnng • 

tho fact of its existence to tho tiolico of a public which 
is too apt to think only of oiio man. Nor was this all. 

It was thought that not only should the afisihUuico rc*ndertd. 
by tho country at large be acknowledged, to Avhicli no 
one could object, but tlwit a tribule should be paid to the ; 

exertions of the colleagues or subv'rd mates of M. I’tiiEKs. Jt . ,,, twihh on. »i»nT>rrv 

wan in vain that ono of them thnt Uit-.y : .i not wi.-h j ^ ' J>' '1 

to bo tliauked, ami that in this maUcr .M. Tmi ic; had ilone fl'liri ov.iici’^m laud arc e\«-ov.'d to the of two 

everything. The majority Avero d«*termiijed, as ilay h.ad to ; clusscs oi eiic’oio, or r.ilhui* oldsic eminent tjieorbt and 
thank M. TillEUS, to thank every one else that could jiosMbly j an imu tiuitc number ul jgnoraut and greedy c.oinmimisls of a 
bo thanked, .so that ns much n.s ponsjble might be done lo mure jnuele al charucter. Pruh ^ftor Tnoimi.n Itoi.LiiS indeed, 
mitigate tho solitude Cl Ilia eminence. The Left were in n . and a lew isiier advoe:*los oj the new land doctrine, belong, 
state of l.Kiistcrou.s rapture. They were detr.niiined that liie like Air. .Mii.i., lo tlie educated elas.s ; but it may he aaiiJ 
triumph .should be specially their triunqih, and .ilb;r first : Avilhuut di.-rc?.[»cel tliut I lay would scarcely obtoin a hearing 
.«»houting ‘‘VTve la Kcpiibliqiiel’* Aihicli stung the Kight to llie . if they A\tie d« prived td’ their leader. Air. Ainu's influence 
heart, they rushed off to be thciuselves tho bearers ol dm | A\ith tJju muhnude is of a peculiar kind, but it is natural and 
vote of congratulation to M. Tim ns. Al. Aiumt imxt day | inteiligihle, ( ireedy or ambiliuiis politiciiaus of the humbler 
infurincd tlio public that the good news had productMl • bort am atruiji>lmd lo ihid that a scholar and philosopher 
a truce bctw'oon parties that might la.st twenty-four hours. ! coiiius down from llio clouds to olVei* them, on gx'ounds which 
But he .scorns to have been 111 isuken. J*arty spirit sei;?{ d ou 1 they cmild never have discovered for themstdves, tho long 
this, Jis it does on every occ.‘ision in France. Tin; liepublieuns ; coveted objects Avlncli they have ahvays thought desirable, 
made no prcitciico of being even momenkijily c;ilrned into • Democratic Iciulors like Air. Biaoiix are perfectly intelligible 
moderation and charity. They at once asaociaiod AI. Tiiii ns i to follower'^ avIkiso aspirations they share, while tliey 
and his ncAv treaty Avitli thenuscives, vcAviug that ho was [ exju’C-ss them Avith an eloquence beyond liie reach of ordinary 
their man, and that the treaty was their tn aly, ami roundly i agilaU)r.s; but when Mr. AIji.l apprsired in the House ot 



tiro preservation of tho order they luvo .so dearly. To avcI- j Avith un unexpected revelation tliat they Jiad all tlieir lives 
come the new treaty sincerely shows patrioli.iji, but as | hedd docLrincs coufbriuable with the most trail sceiidcntnl 
members of tho Kight arc never patriotic, they cannot [loa- i doctrines of justice. xMr. AIill Avouid inako the application 
aibly, according to the aiinpU*. logic of their i iiemie.^, be siucero J of his principh'S dependent on A'arious and complicated 
when they say that the treaty is Avelcuinc to tlicni. conditions. .Vltliougii he unsettles all the foundations ol 

To hove conclude.1 Uiis tr<«ly is ll»osrealfst huews-* .M. ! l>e l.r..i„«cs to coj.ii«iiai>to Limlownere for evory- 

Thusks has ever obtained, and every <ine mn&t agree in j dung wlmh they pos‘^C’»s at the pnisciit luoincnt; and it is 
mivinr# flift ili)tY>rtninutimi with wlilcli suoiil ilIi : ‘^-i-taixi tioiii his character l.iat lie Avould insist as strongly on 



policy, to get tho forcigi 
energy, the patience, and tho udroiineas Avhich ho has disphiyed i 
in fulflllinir the task ho assigned himself are b»jyui«d iiraise, ! Bi:al>i.\i aijs av 


in fulfilling the task ho assigned 
and certainly he may truly bo said to 
his country. It must also fill Frenchmen 
.think that their country has }iaid so gigantic a sum ot iiiouoy 
in BO short a time, and Ims attracted capital so widely by ihe 
confidence which the willingness of all to bear their burdens 
has inspired. Nothing can detract in ihesc respects from (Jie 
merits of M. Taiers and of France. But ilievo are questions 
not only as to the jxilitical, but as to the financial, 
of Franco which tlie new state of things suggests. 
What is the real financial position of Franco? Wium the 
last payment ^all have been made in 8epteml>cr next 
to the Germans there Avill still bo a considerable sum 


la>t caivti uLiIy fui- uiic side of the bargain; and the OiHiKRsand 


L'Jl arc bfjyurd jiraise, : ..bo o aid AA'ould bo iiidispeusablc to Mr. 

have deserved well of i at to -n pled to expropriate the Jaudownors 


with just pride to a candour which risoi* u) cll'rontery, in their Land 

ic a sum of inuiioy Tiaboiii and oilier revolutionary Clubs, their in- 

tcution of seizing the Liiid without reJerouco to tlio rights or 
iuicrcBts of owncr.s. Mr. AliLL is in all his sophistical 
schemes original and independent ; but if the agitation which 
he promotes is cjvcr lo produce any practical result, ho will 
only have been an auxiliary in a rudo bcheme of coniiscatioti. 

It was scarcely Avortli ivliile to bestow the feeling 
and passion which clmnicterize all Mr. &Iitr/s economical 
judgments on the secondary ipicstion of the inclosuro of 
commons. By flu* the greater part of the uvailable common 
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(and in England is already inclased, and it seems probable 
that a few zealous patriots in the House of Commons will 
prevent for a considerable time, if not permanently, the 
Airther progress of inclosuro. The main result of their efforts 
will be the prevention of improvements which can only he 
effeotcid on land hold in separate ownership. I^arge tracts of 
Welsh uiouiiiain might be mure advantogeously depastured 
if there were uo concurrout or conftictlng claima of common, 

snd many of the lower sloiiea of Uie tiiiia uiigiit wio* grout. 

«dvaatage bo dniined and fenced, and in nemo instances culti* 
vated. The London ortisans who cheered Mr. Mill are not 
AWare tlmt the great sheepwalka on common laud are by no 
sneons occupied by tho poor. A man must have a fl^ick large 
onongh to pay for the employment of u shepherd if he keeps 
ehoep at di on tho hills, ond unless he, his men, and 


mont and their receipts. Ki'en whore the subdivision of pro- 
perty is enlbrccd by law, the mortgagee takes for hoimo 
purposes the place of tho landlord. Nearly all jHjnional in- 
comes consist of charges cm some kind of visible projwty ; and 
rent is as logitiinato and harmless a lurtn of revenue as iiiturest 
or dividends. Unless the whole spirit of iegislatioii is funda- 
mentally changed, properly must at some point or other be 
lot aluiu}. A grout chattgo in ti>c tenure of land made 

oneo for tdl \v4>iiKl cX|iri»^>ri;it(3 autMul or expectant pos- 
sessors ; but unless Inlutforunce wero Incessantly re- 
newed, tho ndations wiiich seem to Mr. Mill to be 
abuses would gradually revive. On the other hand, 
it is o(‘i‘tain that couaiiuit or periodical reviHions of tim dis- 
tribution of propiirty wi>uld be Ibutid odious and intolerable. 
Tho claim of the Suite to what is called the natural incro- 


his dogs have a certain aptitude for fighting, it is highly ; ment of ilie value of hind could only be made good against n 
{>robabio that he will get le.ss than his share of tho conunon * sniaJI number td owners who might be loo weak to resi^*t 
pasture. The only losers by inclosuro would, as a general • opj)rc.‘'sion. No Goveriimout wliich has ever existed in 
.rule, be admirers of scenery and tourists, who would find 1 l*'raincc could compel three or four iniilioiis of proprietors to 
4he smallest jiosBiblc sympathy among Mr, Mill’s adherents, i part with the excess lu value of Uieir estates which might be 


The smaller commons in other parts of tho country may bo 
•either inclosed or preserved in tlieir present condition without 
producing any perceptible effect on tbe state of the ix)pu(atioti. 
£vcn Mr. Mill’s faculties and attainments fail to socuro him 
Against the cxiiggeration and tlie absence of sen.se of proportion 
which always affect the judgments of angry and enthusiastic 
politichins. Ilis larger project of appropriating to the national 
use the increase in the value of land is more serious ; and if it 
Imposes on tho popular mind, it may possibly become more 


utlributod to the geiicral growth of wealth. Mr. Mill himself 
would probably infringe ancieiit rights and dihturb the secu- 
rity of prcbcnl and fururo owrn ta with philosophic impar- 
tiality ; but all tho popular support which lie receives 
lirucccds from envy, or porhap.s ^uin disapproval of large 
landed possessions, it would be ca.sy to show tliat many 
other kinds of j>ruperty bciiidt^s land grow in value in pro- 
portion to the gciun*al prosperity without trouble or merit on 
tho part of the 2>ro])i'ietor ; xior would it bo possible to argue 


formidable. It is intolerable to Mr. Mill that private owners I that a different rule ought to bo applied to the respective 
of the AYestminster, or Toim man, or Stan i.i-.v estates should j increments of realty and of personalty. Mr. Mill would 


be enriched by tho growth in the value of thoir (iruperty which 
may be ottributed to tho increase of general wealth and pro- 
apority. As might be expected, Mr. Mill lays no claim to the 
Additional wages which accrue to miners and artisans from 
almost exactly the same cuuaoa. If Lord Westminster is 
not to profit by tho iucrciiae of rents in Delgravia, the . State 
ought in common justice to compen&ato the cwner for the 
losses which his land had suffered when tho s(|uaresand streets 
of Bloomsbury went out of fashion. Mr. Mill suys th.at a 
man’s savings and earnings ought to be sacred ; but if they are 
invested in land, in the hope of profit by a future re-sale, the 
imprudent speculator will forfeit the gain earned by his 
foresight to the Ktato. It will be quite as easy to take all tho 
rest of tho property as to appropriate tho so-called increment; 

.and those who attempt the smaller o2)eralion will not stop 
aliort of total confiscation. 

The strongo.st objection to Mr. Mill’s schemes Is one wliich 
his intellectual temperament inclines him to undervalue. Ja 
conformity with a theory and a seiiiimGut, tlic su-ealied laud 
reformers propose to subvert a great pari of the social and 
economical institutions of Kiigland. TIunr ulterior purpose 
48 oitlier to vest the uwricrsliip of tho laud in the State, or to 
offer artificial and legal encourugemonts to tho e.stul)li.diment 
of n peasant proprietary. Tlie 2 )resciit system may at least 
claim to be cousidertMl as a natural n^sull of a long succos.sioiL 
of circumstances. Tho great feudal e.states liavo with lew 
exceptions been long since dispersed ; and the modern accu- 
mulation of land has boon forined by purclioses from voluii- 
tery vendors. It has been thought worth while by tiie majority 
of landowners to content themselves witli a small relura of 
incoL:>e in proportion to tho saleable value of the land ; and 
consequently tliey have outbidden the oecu]uers or speculators 
who may liavo only sought for a profitable inve.'itmcnt. Tho 

presorvution of lauded estates in fumilicsS fin* two or mure j to be again accorded to tlicm. Tho Government has been 
generations has been tolerated but not enforced by law ; and ; overthrown in a sincere and energetic attcnqii to redres.s a 
it is agreed on all sides that it is only by a compulsory divi- j grievance the existence of wiiich was denied or doubted by a 
aion on the French plan that tho traditional practice could be ! majoriiy of its su^qiorters, and its overthrow has been the 
effectually checked. All the results of the existing system j work ot the very persons wlioni the Bill was designed to 
are distasteful to Mr. Mill ami his adhorents; but they are i benefit. Mr. Gladsioxe’s lri.sli policy would have been fur 
exclusively due to the habits and inclinatious ui'tho wcultliicr i more popular and iutoliigiblu if it had iiicludcd only the dis- 


perhaps accept tho inforeiice that in all cases tho State should 
assert its imaginary right; but it would be absolutely iin 2 K>s- 
siblc to distinguish between tlio various kinds of property Ui 
which the principle would apply. Through the increase of* 
wealth, and therefore of demand for expensive luxuries, the 
price of horses has been largely raised within two or three 
years; but tbe profit on a re-sule of a horse bouglit two year.s 
ago wnultl escape the clutclics of Mr. Mill. 

There is no need to call the atlcnlion of landowners to tbe 
menaces of jMr. Mill and of their less pbiloso^diicnl oiicinies ; 
but it u highly desirable that those who are interested in 
other kinds of proiieity should uiulerstaiid tho inevitable con- 
sequoncos of a tout or iiartiul contiacation of land. It is ini- 
po.si^ible in de fault of experience to say [Msitively whether 
society could exist or thrive without tho institution of jiroperty. 
It iias often been shown that a communistic tenure oi' pro- 
perty would involve the necessity of a strict despotism ; but 
.some zcalc'ts would willingly sacrifice IreecJoni to equality. 
Whatever may bo tho merits of communism, tho door must 
cither be open or shut. Froj>orty capriciously taken or left 
according to the fancies of social thcoriste would no longer 
have any value or security. The task of transferring all tho 
jiro^icriy in tho country from lliose who have to those who 
want, though it i.^ lliu natural and logical consequonco of Mt. 
Mill’s theuL-ios, would not bo unattended, witli diiliculty. 


Ur.TnAMONTAXlSM .\XI) LIBKRALTSM. 

I T would be a matter for sincere solf-congratuliitiori if wo 
could behove that uo more would bo heard of the 
diUlculties of which tho Irish University Bill was the symbol 
and e.xprcssion. it in true that the recognition 

given to tho.He difilcultics in the defeated measure is not likely 


class of Kiiglishnien. It is not enough to show that tho 
practice is liable to plausible criticism, unless it can bo made 
certain tliat a revolutionary chango would ])roduco desirable 
and definite effects. No civilized country has prohibited 
Jtfivute ownership of land ; nor would it be possible without 
the ejterciao ol* minute and constant vigilance to prevent tho 
^owlA of some kind of estates in land. In those ports of 
India where Uie sovereign power is supposed to be the 
iimverittil landlord, it has again and again been deemed just 
ma neceswry to NiHsure to the lessees a greater or less fixity of 
tenure, which m iLa majority of coses constitutes a beneficial 
interat. 11 all the land in England w^ero appropriated by 
the State, it mtiet be demwd to who, unloae they paid 

an estremo rack lent, would have a margin between their pay- 


estublishmenL of the Gluirch and tlie pTOtectiou of the tenant ; 
he would havo jileased his [xirty better ii‘ ho had treated 
Irish University Uducatiou as an open question, mid allouetl 
tliein to say No to his proposals without tear of any 
ill consequences to the (.ruvorumont. lie intniducod the 
Bill at risk and cost to himself, because he thought, 
that the Komaii Gatholics of Ireland wero nut fairly treated 
as reganls the higher education, lie prossed the Bill even 
ufier Cardinal Cullen had roiused to acce])t it as an adequate 
settlement, on the ground that it is the duty of FurliamenC ttt 
redress proved grievances, whether tho attitude of ihoso wh » 
suffer under them is reasonable or unreasonable. But when 
a Minister has been defeated by his own clients, and has ro- 
signed office in consequence, he may lairly abandon the etlbit 

B 
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to son'o tlicm any further. Indeed it is no longer poesiblo to 
contend with anything like assurance tlmt the grievance which 
the tiovornment undertook to remedy really exists. That 
grievance was tho inability of the Roman Catholic laity of 
Ireland to give their sons n University education. Tho 
Bishops have virtually said that tho grievnneo which ParUa- 
ment ( night to remcvly is not the inability to procure a Uni- 
versity education, but the inability to procure it at an endowed 
Catholic University. If tlic Bish(»p3 are right, there is no iiao 
in further uTguincnt. Their demand involves an impossibility. 
If the IJiaJiopa aro wrong, the Roman Catholic laity have only 
themselves to thank ffr contentedly allowing tlietn to bocome 
the mouthpieces of Irish sentiment on tho Hill. 

It is not, liowGvcr, the attitude of the Irish opponents of tho 
University Bill that is most calculated to Huggest • uno:isy 
reflections as to tho future. Unfortunately Uiiramontaiiti 
intolerance is not tho only nor the most formidable intolcrauco 
that tlie Liberal ]>arty has to fear. Ultrainontanisni is an open 
enemy, and you know pretty well the worst Lliat it can do. 
It is very noisy just now and very aggressive, but in tlie 
ogion of politics it is nowhere really powerful. It has not 
prevented rcvulutionPi in Franco or Spain. It has not inain- 
taiiicd tho Port: on liii throne. It has not kc])t South (Jor- 
mauy and Prussia from making up a single Fmpiro. Ito greatest 
achievDinent has been to keep an J'inglihh Minister out of 
oflieo J'ur a week, but even in this ease tlio caiastniphe 
was brought about by an accidental combination which 
is never likely to rc 2 )e:ii itself. Aa a religious inihi«‘nco it is 
mischievous in a very high (Icgnx;; as a j oliticnl inniienco it 
would be daily growing h*bs important if it were not fur the 
short-sighted [lolicy reaorl»‘<l to hy s^omo of its adver'^aries. If 
anything cun givo the Rinnan Catholic Church a new h*:i^c of 
power in (icrinany, it is the sort <if treatment to which Prince 
Bismatcck is now subjoctiug ic. So long as Pirs IX. lives llie 
Church will probably derive no benefit from this caieu*. -The 
Popii; is too old to adapt hiitiRclf to a changed poAittou, and | 
a lifetime sjumt in delending his Umiporal ftovi-rciguty is a | 
bad prejiaralion for a policy which requires as I be lii\>t con- 
dition of success a frank idciititicalion of the bhuicli with ; 
revolutionary ratlicr than with conserv.ative Forj* -i. In the ; 
moantimo there are not wanting even in ihh com tiy signs of 
on outbreak of intolcrauco similar to that of whiili Prince 
BlSM.MiCK is tlio author in (.urrnauy. Tho j’losi uun taken 
uji by the Radicals ujKm CMlucalional iniiltrrs is one of 
these eymptonis. in Rnglaiid they liavc r-«'t themselves 
against nenominational eJuoaii‘>n in elementary scluols ; ni 
Ireland tlioy have M;t themsclvcci against I )eiiuinin;aional 
education in Univeusitics. If tliey lioid Doiiominutional 
ed'icmion to Ik) in itself an evil which the 
is jufililicd in preventing by all the inetius in its power, 
they are no doubt consistent in their opjiositiuii to it. Many 
of them, however, arc not prepared t .i go this lengtli. They 
still cling to the old Liberal doclrine that religious dillerences 
lie outside tho sphere of j^oliiies, arid that ii rubgiou.'^ fanatics 
insist, on ignoring tho fioatior lino, that is no res.suii Avhy 
Liberals should follow ihoir example. But a doctrine which 
has already ceased to goviTii men a conduct cannot long be 
trusted to gvivorntlioirconvictionM. Tho tvMidcncy of Kadii;ali>.ni 
is more ami inore to treat those who hold any ilelijiito 
reli"ions belief ;ih natural and irrecoiicilahlo cmnnics; and [ 
it must bo sidinilted that tho lauginigo atul actiwof many j 
of those who do hold a dofnulo religious belief give some . 
colour to this view. But llie pioj.hct of this variety of . 
Badicnli^m is not to be Ibuiid among t.lu; UiKiicals; it is theirs 
to find ihe jnactice, but a writ(*v m lito. M^ll (ntzeftv 
stands always ready to supply liie thcoiy. '.rim laii^t, 
and perhaps the most uuinist alcalde, «..\posilii)n of in 
will be found m the number for Monday la.-it. It is wi re- 
markable that wo will not vonture to reproduco it f.\fi'pt in 
tho writer's own wcnls. T'he way to the Ultramoiiiimcs, 
he says, is to oncountc*r them •* with a i rivd wiiicii, wlulo 
Oiluaily definite and thoroughgoing, is more rctisoiiahJe. Tliia 
creed is tlmt religion is matter of opinion and proLiabiiiU ; 
that whoever claims to know mucli more about ittlmn other 


** to express in an emphatic way its opinion of the Fops and 
all his w'orks. If it is baited beyond a certain poirvt, it will 
be apt to express tho same opinion still moro emphatically 
** and with a wider sweep ; and if it does, it is to bo hoped it 
^ wall make much cleaner work than it did before.” 

Considering that tho U 1 tramontanes have lately been bait- 
ing tho Knglish nation by throwing out a Bill which diia 
wTitor probably thought worthy of ail contempt, it 
is a liiile hard to take this particular occasion for 
warning them of thoir coming destruction. Patting tiiis 
aside, liowover, it will be wise to oonsider how far 
tho doetrino of the Pall Mall Gazette is better than the 
old LihoniL ‘‘ commonplace” that in politics religion should be 
trc.atcd as a matter of iiidifTcrcnce. On tho Continent the wa^ 
of looking at religion which this writer desires to see prevail 
in Knglaud has been common for some time. There Clerical 
is as much a rocognizod j)oijtJnal ciutliet as Liberal ; if yon 
know a m:i.u to be a Cfithnlic or a Ireo-thinker, you know nt 
tho surno time to what ];tolitical party ho belongs. Tho Pa/L 
Mall Gazette is perfectly alive to the conscK|uences of tliis 
sfato of things in France and Spain. “ The clergy have con- 
** trived to associato themselves with tho Consorvative view of 
“ tilings, .and tho Liberals are thus thrown into tho dilemma 
of having to go “against the clergy, in which case they aro prac- 
“ ticaily forced into violent revolution,*' or to “ go with the 
“ ckrgy, in which case they have to give uj) their chanmter 
“ as Ijiborals.” T'hia is a very natural rociuit from the Cou- 
tineiilal habit of identilying religious and j^^^btical c«jn- 
trover.^ios ; but. it hardly ciuistitiiUs a reason for intro- 
ducing tiie same habit, into England. It would have 

been very much better for Franco if the Liberals did 
not hohi iheni selves forced to give up their character as 
Liberals if ever they find themselves on the Wiino side in 
2)o!itic.4 as the clergy. lb is a further disadvantage of thin 
doitirino. that it tends, not only to force Liberals into 
po.^itioiia which thry do not wish to take up, but also to forco 
religious inuti^'aus into equally oxtremo [lositions on the other 
side. 'Du, ^M-ilur in thfi Pall Mall Gazett*) is obliged to give 
a definition of UltTumontunisiu wliioh iucludus every religion 
I which lias any genuine title to be called a religion. He is 

i tolerant up to a certain I'oint, lie docs nob propose to sub- 

' jet i any one to ili'^abiiiiii H for merely holding an opinion 
o.i religions subjects, [*i*ovided ibat he sliows by his con- 
iluot thiit III priiutieo hi; regards it “merely as an o])inion 
“about a matter in which you cannot gel beyond j>roba- 
“ bditics.” But whoever claims to know' “ much more. '* about 
reJigion than other jx’oplc — a trifling oxce.si in this direction 
will apparently bo passed over, but if a man is prepared to 
lay more tlmn fivo to four on his croud lio may get iufco 
tioiiblc — becomes a lit object of penal iegislation. In 
otlicr W'ords, every religion that has over exercised 

any inlluenco over mankind is tne uatur.'il eueiiiy 

oL tho iState. AV'^o can conceive of nothing that would 
givo so much weil-groundod satisfaction to Ultramontanos os 
the dilliision of this view throughout Ihirope. They have 
alv\ayH ina.stod that Chrislianity and IJ Itvamonianijim are 
really identical, and they W’ould then bo able to point in sup- 
port of ihf'ir theory to the liict that the St4fcto everywhere 
regards them a.s iduiitical. To elcvaic I ho impossibility of 
arriving at certainty in matters of religion to the rank of an 
cslalilii-licd cxvcd, the denial of wliicb entails upon tho dis- 
SdiitiM* ail iiiaiiiicr of civil disarlvantugcs, is to entangle the State 
oiicu mure in ilic inconveniences wliicli, since the Joss of unity 
of bilicf, have .always Ibilowul u^jori the clfort to make 
ixligiuni a;jrv'<xiitnt a cojidiiion of iiolitical co-02)eruriou. 
W e .Hioulil like bi.t'oro entering tqRm such a path to lie show'U 
iiuuh imiu: cUiiily than l*iH yet been attempted whnt 
UTc the* miU ^Yhieh await us i(‘ wo do not enter upon it. In 
j»K» 2 ioilii*u a.ri wv: igicc with the Mall Gazelte that “at 
** no very great diK,{4uicc ahead of us lie the most vehement con^* 
“ troViT.^ien, ridicioua and social, that have yet occurred in 
“ human histoiy , ’ wc fcihoiild be indisposed to aggravate those 
contruvuioiis hj mveHtiiig thoui with a iiolitical character which 
.uufi uvt necessarily belong to them. 


people, and in particuiar wlioover claims to ho the exelusivo i 
“ guai'chvn and autliorised interpreter of a l)iviiio revclatu)ii, : 
“ is condemned tjiso /hc/o, and that the fact Unit he makes 
“ such pretensions diaentitJefi him to nny adviiutage.s which ho 
** may claim from public authority.” The holding of this 
creed by “ tho enonnous majority of ratlonid nu n, whutovcv 
Ihoir nominal religion may be,” wdl some day lead tlie 
English moil to tell the Ultrnmonianes that they will not only not 
be bullied by thorn, but that they will oon.sidor very seriously 
how far they are jnstific<i in allowing them to bully their 
dupes. “ Once in its hhitory the English nation had occusiou 


MR. IIARCOIIBT ON THE INCOME-TAX. 

riHlE iradosmoii who aro urging the repesil of the entire 
X Jiicoine-tax for tiic purpose of getting rid of Schedule 
1), and rc-eirwting Schedule A in an aggnivatod form, wore 
lucky ill catching Mr. Veiisdn ILvncoURT to take the c^ir at 
one of tluir meetings. Mr. Harcoukt, whoso position in the 
IloiKsn entails political responsibility, is not equally to bo con- 
gratulated on liis toinponiry association with one of the 
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obauuresr and least reaaoiuible i>f the onoierous Leagues which 
li»ve Ijt'fU ui'gauized lor various special purposes. The 
Ghairiimn vjw not wvvn in hariiiocy with las acauty audience, 
whoso opinions wei^ probably expressed with appropriate 
vehemence by a certain Wr. Jones. Mr. IIakcockt Iwih |>er« 
eundod himself tiiat the revenue arising from the hix could be 
spared even without any oxtraordiiiary mluotion of expon* 
diture, and Im liiistily infers that tho whole (^ueslioii of the 
expediency of a tax upon income would bo solved by tho 
airnnltaneous rcductum to tho same extent of direct and 
indiruct tax^ition, llo remarked in tho courfu» of his speech, 
with perfect triiih, that the tax pressed iiicjst heavily on iho 
owners of small lixed incomes, and ho appreciates llie rlilliculty 
of distinguishing hetwoon cliitorent aTnuiiiits of income arising 
from simitar sources. I'hero are strong arguments ngaiiiHt 
Mr. Haiuxuikt’s condiisions, but llicy undoubtedly mluiit of a 
plausible del'ence. There is no reason why ho should not 
express his opinions in the lioiise of Commons on fit occa- 
sous, >>ut it was a mistake to lend his name to ]\lr. Ajtkn* 
Boiiouoii's agihition. lie would probably ilnd on inquiry 
tliat not a singlo owner of a fixed income, large or amull, has 
taken an ac^tivo part in the luovomont of ihu slKipkeepers. 
The abolition of Schedule I) would iuovitably increase the 
burden ou rent, on interest, and on dividends, nlUiongh it 
may for the moment suit the purpose of tho agiUitors to oiler 
relief to all classes of the oontribiiUjrs to the tax. Mr. Jones 
candidly blurted ont the real object of tlio agitation when, 
after applauding the House cif Coiniiions of i 3 i 6 for repealing 
the tax, lie ]>rocoed(:d to demand that the whole expense of 
tho naval and military csUblishmonts f-hould be exclusively 
borne by the landowners. 'I'licro is no iK)ubt that it would 
be i)Ossible to exempt trades and profesr^ions from tax:iUon if 
tho entire burdoii wore iranslcrTcd to one special kind of 
property. Porliaps some of the attendants at tho meeting 
may baye suspected that there was a kind of smoinaly In re- 
lieving moneyed capitalism at the expense of ln>idlurd.s ; but, as 
far as fundhokic.us are cxmccniod, fuero would bo a reui-on, | 
not BUHpct'ted by Mr. JoNts, for abbUuuhig irom bixitig their 
dividends, since, according to tlieir contract, they uro not to 
bo subjected to burdens which ai*e not ocpialiy iniposod on 
©very kind of iiicomo. It was perhaps for the jiroinulgation of 
such doctrines that IVfr. Haiicoukt cxj^rcsicd his gratitude 
when, with touching liuinility, he a::»urcd tho meeting that he 
came to Icaru and not to teach, and when ho added that ho 
had attained his object. Ho dis.avowod any feeling nf regret 
for tlio ab&ence of nuineroua inombcrs of I'arliauioiit who had I 
been invited to attuiul, probably on the ground that tlu^y could 
have added nothing to the ripe wisdom of Mr. JoNr:s. Ailliough 
it may seem invidious to criticize exr.csMve uiodestv, it is 
ncverthdctis true that in assemblages of small and tmknown 
politicians the busiuesa of un eminent mcuihcr of the House 
of Commons is ratluT to communicate than to iiubibo wisdom. 
Mr. IIakcouut could, if he hud tlioughtfit to become a teadier, 
have ex]>luincd to tho meeting that the main objection of the 
House of Commons of J8i6was to the tax upon land. Ho 
might also have suggested that it was not the i)usincss of 
Finance Miiiiaters and Parlhiiuenls to readjust liio relative 
wealth of dillcrent sections of tho community, h is not cas} 
to understand the nature of tho valuable inrorniutioii for whudi 
ho thanked his supposed instructors, who seemed not inclinod to 
follow him in his calculations of possible siurpluscs of revenue 
over expenditure iu successive years. 

it might have been hoped that the opinions cxjiressed by 
Mr. Gladstone several years ago would not, after no long an 
intorviil, have been quoted as conclusive against the 
Income-tax. In 1862, and fur some years afterwards, 
Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of the Kxchc(iuer, and 
he has now for four years exercisod an undisputed control 
over tho whole policy of tho Goveniment, If his coHoaguos 
were to dissent from his proposals on ordinary questicniH, Uioy 
could scarcely tail to doi'er ou a questioti of taxation to the 
judgment of the greatest living muster of finance. >Vhatcvcr 
Mr. Gladstone may have said in 1853 or 1863, ho has linnly 
maintained tho tax down to 1873; Lowe’s 

unfortunate Budget collapsed two years ago, tlic Prime 
MiNiirreR was not less responsible tliaii the Chancellou of 
Ibr tho increase of the Jneomo-tox by one- 
,When Mr, Gladstone denounced tlio Income-tax under 
Lord PAuncit^oN, he was indirectly j^ointing at a scale of ex- 
penditure which ho Dover heartily approved. In talking of 
the ^ as pie last reserve of tlie nation, properly applicable 
^y to a time of mr, Mr* Gladstone for rhetorical purposes 
forgot tiiat in the Crimean Wat tho rate was exactly four times 
118 great ns the prwnt percentage. Mr. Harcouet relied ex- 
clttavely on Mr. Gladstonr's authority, which is, unless occa- 


sional phrases are to bo oonsiderod more sigiiificai.t than 
HystemHtic acts, entirely on tiio side of the tax. One or two 
of the minor sprukers at the meeting complained, not witliout 
justice, of tho frauds which are exclusively perpetrated by 
the contributors under Sohediilo 1 >. As the promoters of the 
agitation profess to represent tiio very ]j(;rsons who commit 
the frauds, their grievance Kicms to admit of a simpler remedy 
tliau llie SLbolltion of the tax. ConBcicnce-strickeii tradesmen 
lurc at liberty to make houetit returns, if they choose to do so. 

According to Mr. IIakcouut’s udcu'ntion, the tea duty and 
the Income-tax miglit be repoidcd in three or four years 
without di.'^liirbing the iinaiicial cc|Milibrium. Tho annual 
growth of the roveimo is uudoubrtMlIy considcrnblo ; but the 
anticipation ol' :i surplus of 9,000,000*/. in a short period is, to 
say tho least, stiuguiuo. The i]iiesT.ioa would be better worth 
discusiiing if there were any reasonable probability tiiat Mr. 
Haucol-ut’s proposals would bo adopie<l. It may j>erhtips be 
pructicablo at some futuro time, with tho aid of popular 
agitation, to repeal tlic lax ; but the same force which might 
be capable of destroying tho ]>res>eut Bystem would Vie Buflicient 
to revive tho imposition of a heavy tax on property. 
Although Sir ItoiiEKT Peel promised tlio ultimate abolition of 
the ta.x wlieu he introduced it thirty years ago, and although 
Mr. GladstoxSE twenty years and ten 3'<i.Hrs ago repealed Uie 
same prophecies or pledgoB, the owners of incomes beyond a 
small amount have now for an entire generation been com- 
pelled to pay a pf?rccntMgo to the iSf.tte. If tliey were to 
relievo iheniseJvcs from their burden by Mr. Iiakcoukt’s 
exertions, they would be assailed by irresistible and not wholly 
unfounded clamour. Tho advocates of direct taxatiou as tho 
only mode of raising revenue have many plausible arguments 
in their favour ; and they would eobily coiivinco the cousU- 
tuencfcfl that tho exemption of wealth from taxation was 
intolerably unj\ist. 

One change in the mode of assessaient might |>crhapa bo 
advantageously adopted, although it would f*xteud an existing 
inequality. The deduction which la allowed iu tho return of 
incomes below a eextain sumdard might, without practical in- 
justice, apply to a somewhat larger incotne. Through (ho 
great and sudden riac of prices, the value of all incomes which 
ore chiefly expended in neceaaarich has within a few years been 
reduced, jicrljapa by a third. There would, therefore, be no 
innovation in uclopting a higher standard for llie exercise of an 
cxco]>tiona], but not unreasonable, indulr^imce. Wixetlier 
it would bo possible at the hutnc time to raiso tho 
limit of tolnl c.xomption is a quosuc^u to be principally de- 
tenu ined by the amount which would he hacnllced. An 
iuooJiie of 150/. a year i.s now v.orth about us much os suj 
inoomn of 100/. a year in 1842, . If the jcvonuo could afford 
the sneriiice, there would he some advantage in rcinov '.ng the 
inrf|uaHty between tho poorer luiddlo cla^B and lUo highly 
paid urtiKius who contrive to evade direct laxatioxi. It would 
perluipK bo possible to excuse tho exetiqiMoii of tho working 
cluEses oil the ground that they aro tho patriots who drink 
the country out of its dlliicultif^s ; but it is unssitisfactory to 
know that tlio incomes of a iiuiuerotis section of the com- 
iiiunity at prcBont ci^capo tho tsixutiuii to whicli they aro 
legally liublo. 


THE AUSTHJAX llEFOPiM BILL. 

A SUCCESSION of exciting events in other parts of 
Europe has diverted the atieiiliou of Knglisluneii from 
the progress of coustiiutionnl government in Austria. Yet 
Austria, partly by tlio iiMidemtion and good aense of her people, 
and partly by tho character of tho changes wliieh liave taken 
place in other countries, now deservia to be ranked among 
Uio favourites of fortune. Tho Hungarian dilHculiy belongs 
only to history. The discontent of tlio non-Geriuan provinces 
included in the Western half of tho Kiupiro, to which tho 
triumph of Hungary served os a iiatuial stimuJ'is, is slowly 
being laid to rest. It 1 ms not, as it was iu Hungary, been 
made more intense by recollections of civil wiir and of tyrauni- 
axl usage, nor is it now kept alive by any resistance to tho 
popular wishes, except ns regaids the ono impracticable 
demand of local independence. While h'ranco has been 
reduced — speaking ooustitutionally — to bomethiug like primi- 
tive nakoduGSB, and tlio rosurrcctiou of the German Emjplre 
has been signalized by a revival of religious persecution, 
Austria has by degroou brought Lor Constitution into working 
order, and has done this without having recourse to measurcB 
either of exceptional violence or of exceptionuJ inUigue. 

One of the most important of tlio measures by which this 
has been ofEected is tlie Keform Bill wiiich was road a third 
tim^ in tho LowoT Houso of tlio Council of the Empire 
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on the 6th Afarch, and tho adoption of which Ita? just 
been recorniuendod by a Cuiniuittcu of tlio L’^ppcr House. 
Hitherto tho Lower 1 louse has been elected by the Legia- 
luturcs of the several States, so that if a bare majority 
in any J'rovincial Diet h.'ippened to be hostile to tho Govoru- 
incut, this view was exclusively represented in die mem- 
bers whom it roturnod to the Council. In Bohemia and in 
Galicia this arrangeniunt has boon especially inconvenient. 

It has inflicted practical disfranchisement on the Germans in 
the former kingdom and on tho Ruthenians in tho hitter. 
Tho German population oMlulicmia is superior botli in wealth 
and in practic«al ca[>aoity to thTe (/TeouIis, and it is far from de- 
sirablo that any part of tho population of Galicia should feel 
Uiat it Ims neither share nor intorest in the proceedings of the 
Lcgislaturo at Vienna. Tho inconsiderate obstinacy of tho 
Particularist deputies 1ms made it unexpectedly easy 
to apply H remedy to this state of things. As to what 
tho remedy must be there was no room for doubt. 'Hie 
direct election of the members of tho Council by the con- 
etitnencics would give the minorities in the Provincial Diets 
an opportunity of ^making tlieraaelves hoartl in tho Council of 
tho Empire. Under the system of election by the Logislat tiros, 
tho real majority in the Knipiae might constantly bo set aside 
by a majority obtained hy the simple process of striking tho 
separate minorilles out of the calculation. Supposing a liun- 
dred Gorman deputies to bo returned by half tiic population 
of tho Empire, and a hundred and one l\articuiari.st deputies 
to bo returmsl by tho non- German races, the latter would 
have a majority in the Council ; although in the LegiHlatures 
by which the latter had been returned, the Pariiciilarist 
element might have, been the strunger only by a voU^s. In 
tliis way a inujority in tho Council of tnc Kuipiro need only 
have ropresented a little over a fourth of the wlioJo population. 

The dilliculty was that the consent of two-thirds of a 
House constituted after this manner had to be obbiincd to 
tho Reform Bill. The Lower iroiiso consists of 203 inemburs, 
and out of the 136 votes necessary for a majority only 116 
could absolutely bo counted on. But hero the Pariieularist 
members came to tho aid of the Ministry, 'fhero were 36 
doputica who liad never taken their scats, tmd tho rules 
of tho House provide that, if they persist in staying away 
after a formal sumiiions, their seals are forfeited. \V hen tho 
form of calling them was gone through, they one and 
all rcfosetl to attend, and by this convenient obstinacy 
tho actual number of ilu llouso w'ai reduced to 167. 
In tho subsequent debate this policy was 8evi.>rely and 
justly criticised by a Particularise deputy from Southern 
Tyrol, who •'ittributed the success of tlio Rororin Bill to tho 
folly of bis own party in resorting to a Parliamentary strike. 
It is possible that they may liavc better rca.'^oiis than are 
apparent to outsiders fur taking huch a ('.uursc, but it certainly 
is hard to sco the wisdom of abstention when iheir prescnco 
in the Council would have ensured the di lcat of the iin jisure 
to which they arc opposed. Tho nec(‘flsary majority was thus 
brouglit down to 112. 'I'hu imssing of the Bill was therefore 
nssurcil, and the iiiiiiorily against it w;is further reduced 
by tho secession of tho Polirh deputies before the division. 
Tho plea on which they defended their action was tho 
incouipctenco of the Council of the Empire to ehango 
the mode of election without the conKcnt of the. Pro- 
vincial Diets. Tiiia ([ucsiion hail already been argued with 
much tihiboratioii in the Report of Uie Coniinittco on tbo 
Bill. The position of the Ministry is that the right of the 
Diets to send members to tho Council of the Empire was con- 
ferred on them by tho Constitutions of iS6j and 1867, and 
that this right can consequently bo taken away by a conbtitu- 
tional amcndnicnt. The Dicta wore not parties to a contract 
with tho Council ; tlioy were siiiqdy tho recipients of a right 
created by n particular instruincrit, which instrument admits 
ui' being varied, provided that certain conditions arc couiplied 
witli. These conditions have been complied with by tho adop- 
tion of tho Bill by a two-thirds majority, and to ask the oonsont 
of tho Diets to the chango would be a mere constitutional super- 
lluity. There was a procedeut also for Uic Bill in the law of lost 
year, which gives the Council the power of orderingdirect election 
whenever the Diets refuse to elect members, or tho members 
elected refuse to take their seats. To this it was answiyrcd 
that the right of election was reserved to the several Diets by 
their provincial statutes ; but\thc Solitary speaker on that side 
clooB not seem to luive met -the dilliculty that, as the Council of 
the Empire only exists by virtue of thcr Austrian Constitution, it 
cannot be unaffected by valid amendments of that CkMislitu* 
tion. In the end tho Bill was passed by 1 20 votes against 2, 
one of the minority being the Tyrolese deputy, who had pro- 
tested flgainst Parliameutary trikes. 


It now remains to bo seen how thki reform will be received' 
in tho proviuocs. 'Will tho Diets ignore it altogether, and go 
on electing deputies to the (kmncil as though it had not been 
passed ? And, if they do, how far will the populations play 
into their hands by keeping away from Hie direct elections ? 
The latter cx[)cdicnt, which is tho only one that can cause 
any real inconvenience to Uic Government, is not likely to 
be triiMl on a large scale. It is dull work for a majority 
to sulk at homo and sco a minority profiting by its ill-temper.. 
Yet this is the only result which tbo abstainers could promise ^ 
to themselves, in every constituency probably there will 
bo a minority favourable to tho Austrian Governmout, and 
if the I'articuhirlslH stay away from tho polls, tho effect 
will bo that, inaiciid of the Government getting a slightly 
increased majority in the Council from elections hero and 
there going in their favour, lliey will get a very, largely 
increaHcd majority from tho elections going uiiivorsally in 
their favour. Nor is it by any means certain that tho Partic- 
tilarist majority in the constituencies will take the samo view 
of the situation as tho Particularist majority in the Diets. Thoro 
.are obvious mlvautiiges in sending your reprcsciitativo direct 
to the Council instead of having him sent there for you by a 
lx>dy in the return of which you have only a fractional share. 

It is probable that in electing tho members of tho Diet tho 
voters have usually had only local politics in view, and that 
tho thouglit that their vote will help to dotormine tho 
choico of a reprcsentatlvu in tho Council of the Em- 
]>iro has Bcldoin occurred to them. In this case Uio 
institution of direct elections will appear as a new right 
conferred on themselves rather than as a right taken away 
from the Diet. The Particularist resiatanco in Austria 
would hardly perhaps have maintained itself in its present 
vigour if it had not been seconded by the Ultramontane re- 
sistance. If tho Austrian Liberals prove superior to the 
tempt?ition to copy the German Jjiberala by declaring open 
war against the Catholic Church, tho religious opposition is 
not unlikely to lose much of its force. However much the 
Austrian clergy may dislike the coiirso things are taking, they 
cannot wish, unless they are playing a very deep game indeed, 
to irritate the Government into siibstituting a policy of rcligioua 
opprosKi*»n for a policy of religions indilfcrence. The allianco 
wiiich ha.s hitherto subsisted between the Ultraniontancaand tho 
Panicularists will come to an end if the UltrumonUincs begirv 
to doubt 'whether their interests do not point to exerting in- 
lluenoe over the central Guverninenl rather than to helping tho 
Diets to paralyse its action. The direct election of the 
nieiiibors of the C ouncil may tend to raise this doubt by bring- 
ing tho clerical electors into cont.ict with the Ctmiicih. 
Hitherto they have had to choose between supporting the Parti- 
culnnsts and throwing their votes away. In futuro they may 
prefer that tlieir roju'csentativCs shall swell a Calliolic 
minority rather than a Particularist minority. As regards tho 
consul illation of the Empire, such a division of the hostile 
forces would be an ap[)rociabio gain. 

(^OrXG TO THE COUNTRY. 

W HEX arc wo going to the country '/ is tho question of 
the liour, but this time it is a^ political uiid not a. 
duiixcfitic ([ucstiuii. Domestic jaunting may perhaps in soma 
di^grco depend upon the answer, but the answer, it may bo 
assumed, must bo determined by political considcratioiis. It 
is a qtiostiuii which is heard everywhere except among the 
supporters of tlie just re-established Ministry. It was ai^ old 
Court custom in France never to alludo to such an uncom- 
fortable thing as death. “ Fou roi d’Espagtio 1 ” cried Louis- 
XV. in Iiorror when he came on the unlucky phrase in a Stale 
piper. ** Monsoigneur, 'tis a title they take,’* replied tho ready 
iSccrctary. lu those days polito conversation was based oa 
tbo tacit assumption that great people never died. In select 
Minister iai cii'cles at tills moment it is deemed a sad breach of 
etiquette to hint at Uie possibility of a dissolution. Dissolutions 
arc nor. perhaps uiikiiowu iu history, but they aro occurrenoes 
which it is not quito decent, or even humane, to mention in 
' tlic hearing of Ministers or of their devoted friends. Somehow 
the. ugly word slipped out in Mr. DtsiiAfiLi’s brief statement on 
Monday and produced a dreadful effect on the nerves of Radical 
journalists. Tho Dcii/y NewB was shocked, the Telegrc^ scan- 
dalized. It was pointed out that the use of this painful cXjprossioii 
was not only revolutionary and unconstitutional, a blow at tlio 
Mdnarcliy and a dagger stroke. at political freedoaxi but alw 
very bad matitiers. A real gentleman Would be quite in- 
capable of indalging in such dn indelicate and uucalled-ibr 
observation. It is not without a severe eff(^ that tho Radical 
prints can b^ing ibemselvoa to alljEide even to the fact that, by 
an old and awkWaxd ruJei Parliaments most bo renewed every 
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seven years — ^whicb the nnwrlltsn law of usage rigoroudy 
JiTiterprcts to mean six— and Uiat the existence of the present 
Parliament cannot bo stretclicd beyond next year. Their logic» 
however, if good for anything, would seem to point to a pro* 
poaal for the unmediato abrogation of this inconveniont 
custom. “ As matters stood a monUi ago^'* says Mr. Glad&toke\s 
more peculiar and private organ, “it was a fair inference 
“ that Purliumcnt would run out its term and die a natural 
“ deatli in 1 874 ** ; and we are given to understand that all 
that has just happened merely suggests that it is a pity it 
should die so soon. In this trying hour tho organ consolen, 
or at least distracts, itself by dipping into history. In 
18 IS there was a state of things, we are assured, very 
similar to the present. A Government went out, and 
came in again, and stopped in for fifteen years. “ Wo 
“ have yet to see,’* ob.sorvc8 tho faiddul and ecstatic 
worshipper, “ whether tho renowned Gladstone Ministry is to 
“ have an equally long lease of power.’* This is indeed one 
of the sights we have yet to see, but whether wo are destined 
to see it is another question. Fifteen yours of heroic remedies, 
sensational legislation, and sentimental conhscutions is not 
altogether a cheerful prospect, and it is hard to say what 
would be left when at last tho Government went out. Mr. 
Gladstone has certainly been a much abused man, and 
perhaps he is not perfect ; but at any rate it is clear tliat ho 
is not malicious, lie carries into stutcsmiiuship the precepts 
of Cliristiau meeknes!). Smite him on one check and ho 
immodiatoly olTers the other. Oiico ho hud a majority of 
one lumdred, and now ho is in a minority of three ou a ques- 
tion on which, os he repeatedly intimated, tho Govcriimeut 
staked iU existence; but the only elTcct of finding hiuisclfma { 
minority is to muko him cling nioro closely, affectionaloly, and 
resolutely to tho IIouko of Coinmoiia wliicli has just chastised ' 
imd humiliated him. Gnkiiid and distrustful as the present 
Parliament may bo, yet lie is loth to part with it, and his 
humble content supplies perhaps thu measure of his fears. 

Everybody may have boon iiiistikcn, bat there was certainly 
a general impression at tho beginning of the Session tlmt 
the Government, which of course then hoped to carry its 
Rill, would dissolvo in tho course of tho summer, it is only 
a week or two since the House of Commons had a little 
discussion as to the best cimo for taking tho air in the country, 
and Mr. (jIlads’I’One, with his easy capacity for fermenUtion, 
worked himself up into quite a pretty enthusiasm about the 
glories of tho country in Juno. Ifo bewailed tho dismal fate 
of unfortunato legislators doomed to linger on the hot pave- 
ment of the town during tliat genial and dolightiul season, 
and when he thought of tho London ahopkoopers, wlio, ;ui ho said, 
are debarred from studying the beautiful procc.sscs of nature at 
tho most interesting and instructive ix*riod of tho year, his 
emotion almost overcame him. It is diillcult to imagine 
what might bo tho cifoct of a Juno holiday ou the moral 
nature of this soiisitivo and poetical class. After gambolling 
among tho buttercups and daisies, they might possibly come 
back converted to ^-operation and discount for cash, and 
virtuously resolved to repudiate Mr. Bkiuht’s inaidiou.s 
justification of adultoration sis a form of Jegitimato competition. 
Throe weeks ago Air. Gladstone was roady to do almost any- 
thing in order that lo^slators and West-End tradesmen 
might havo a taste of early summer in tlio country. He 
was quite sure then that there was no month like J une, and that 
life was liardly worth living unless one had a chance of spend- 
ing Juno in tine country. But all at once liis passion for 
June bai^ booh dissipated, and ho does not seem to core now 
how long it is beforo he sees tho country. Ho s^ioDt last 
Sunday, as ho next day told tho House of Commons two or 
throe times over, in the country. This is quite in accord«anco 
with Roman precedents. The statesman lays down his |K>wer 
find goes quietly back to hia turnips, or to some friend's turnips 
kindly placed at his disposal ibr the occasion. Alcsaengors aro 
sent to seek him atnon^ the turnips, and to bring him back 
to power. It is a familiar trick of a certain school of poets to 
represent the landscape as sympathetically responding to tho 
f^nga of the person who is gazing on it If you , are merry, 
thenoill natoe is gay and frii^y too ; tho sky smiles, and tho 
treeanod with quite a waggish air. If you aro sad, tlie scene 
■ xnomm with you, the foliage droops, and tho very sunshine 
upatb^o. Binco his enthusiasm about June Mr. Gladstone 
has perhaps been looking at the country through the gloomy 
medittm of Ao division of Alarch iz, and it would seom at 
any rate hts anxiety to get away to the country at an 
early date has suddenly declined. It Is announced that the 
Govemmentreturns to office unpledged as to tho period of tlie 
dissolution, or, other wo^ resolved to postpone it as 
long os possible. The natural infet^6b would appear to be 


tliat tho existence of the Alinistry is bound up with tlio 
existence of Parliament. Had all gone ivell, there would 
in aU probability have been a dissolution in Juno or July* 
Notliing succeeds like success, and if tlie Ministers had carri^ 
their Univeraity Bill, they could have p«»iuted to it as the 
finish of tlio i pas-treo programxno which Mr. Gladstone 
sketched out at tho last election. But just at present tho LTpas- 
treo is not exactly the sort of thing to parade up and down 
tho country. It awakens dangerous hopes and uncomfortable 
recollections. Tlio defeat which Air. Gladstone has just sus- 
tained is a sinking example of pootical as well as political 
justice^ and supplies a significant commentary on hia Irish 
policy. Ireland wa.s to bo governed strictly according to Irish 
ideas. The Irish aloiio knew what they wanted, whatever 
they wanted was sure to bo good for them, and they were told 
that they had only to ask for it in order to get it. It has been 
found tliat concessions made in this spirit have led only to a 
continual increase of demands, and tliat the complete realiza- 
tion of Irish ideas is not compatiblo ivitli Imperial legislatioTi. 
Expoctetions were raised which could not possibly be fulfilled, 
and a mosMiigo of peace which took the iiiriu of a promise of 
uiicoDditioiuil surrender has produced iLs natural and in- 
evitable results. ^ 

The present situation of ailhira is really so siraplo, natural, 
and obvious, tliat it is not worth whilo to attempt to disguise 
it by flimsy jucteiices. The plain truth is that the Minietry 
arc in want of a cry. They havo dono some great things 
since they havo bccMi in olHci*, but tho great things are liC- 
gimiing to look distiinr, and some of tho Consequences of 
tho way in which tho great things have boeii done aro 
just now unpleasantly conspicuous. Gralitudo dies out more 
(piickly than resc'iitmeut, and to go back on tho past 
would be treading on delicate ground. On tho other hand, 
there is no great subject Bufricicntly ri|>o for a now cry. It is 
perhaps a melancholy reflection that a pious and heroic Minis- 
ter should be reduced to tho ncccHsily of competing with tlie 
Tadpoles and Tapers in concocting a cry for tho elections, but 
the hard neces.-)ities of thingB, however much they may, bo 
lamented, cannot bis ignored. A cry is not to bo got up on tho 
instant, it !nust have time to become fainiUur to the common 
ear, to grow in volumo, to multiply itself by ail kinds oi 
natural and artificial echoes. Tho Ministry, no doubt, hope 
tliiit if tlicy liad only another year for their preparations, they 
would be in a bolter position to face tho constituencies; but 
will they get this other year ! At fii*st sight it might seem 
as if the anxiety of the (jovernmont not to dis.Holvo would be 
likely to propitiate members of (he House of Commons; and if 
the prcpuialioiis fur u dissululion could bo ]»ostpoiiod as well as 
tho date of tlm dissolution itself, tliis would perhaps be the 
case. Unfortunately things havo now reached a point 
at which cvoii members who arc doubtful whether they will 
ever I'eturn to tho House of Commons are beginning to think 
of a dissolution as a welcome release from anxious and 
painful suspense. Anybody lyko reads tlio daily column 
of election intelligcflice in the moniiiig papers will be able te 
I understand what a sitting member has at present to ondure. Ho 
is exposed to all kinds of priviito pressure from hia constituents ; 
au election may hap{)t!n any day, uiid ho must have all his 
friends in good humour and well in hand. In obliging Ins 
friends he must be careful not to exasporate his enemies, 
and ho knows that all tho whilo rival canditlatios are 
doing their best to undermine his position, to prejuiro 
subterranean explosions, and even to nmrshal forces openly 
against him. He finds himself, in fact, iu the very 
thick of an election contest, with tlie actual election in- 
definitely postponed, it may bo next rnontli, the month 
after, or not for a year and more. Whilo Parliament is sitting 
questions arc constantly turning up on which he has to 
tiiko sides under the watch of vigilant malicious eyes ; ho 
cannot fight for his seat with tho same free hand as during a 
general cioction, and all tho trouble, expense, and vexations 
of tho struggle aro multiplied many times over. It may U* 
doubted whether many mcinbera iHJsaess a BUfflicicnt sliare of 
Spartan fortitude to endure this kind of torture for another 
year. Anything, tliey may reasonably tbink, would be better 
than tho agony of this long suspense. Human nature is 
sclfisli at bottom^ and members will bo apt to consult their own 
comfort rather than tlio convenience of tho Ministry. A 
beaten army is always for a timo demoralized, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s temper will bo only too likely to land him in tlie traps 
of hjs enemies. Even hia own better qualities, his earnestness, 
generosity^ and daring, will be turned against him, and no pain*^ 
will be spared to fan his petulance and impulsiveness, wd to 
entice him into cominittiug himself by nwb, ill-considered 
laiigmige. Thero were symptoms of the malady oven befi*Jo 
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Ilx* ivowit in tlio feverish wa}- in wliirh he plnn’^eJ 

ijilo tiie .S'jUabldo alioni; tlio Court JuJgos* 

tnvellnjg €'Xpi.'n.'^fc.'5. (\i tho otlicr liuruJ, Mr, DfsuArLE*s pecu- 
^ilra will l»c brought into phiy in toasin;^ and provokintc 
hii .intagoni&t, ami templing him into f.ilsn ami umliguilitul 1 
positions, A policy of .‘Sarcasm ami negation auits tho political i 
CiJcumstaiioes as well tho natural luhinU of the Inador of 1 
the Oppoaitioji, and on Thurhday w« had a Ibrolasto of tho 
soil ot sport that may now bo looked for. On the. whole, we 
shouM siiy, Mr. GyrsTONK and liia friomirt will not h.ave a 
])Jcadiiufi quarter ol au hour to apend belbro the elections 
come otK 


OPTIMISM A\U im:ssimism. 

ri^ilE qup.'slioii in oflvti U'?kt’d--aml one would think at fii>t Mght 
i- that it should adiiiit of an un.HWer — whether any nmn wmilil 
chrinsfs to live his lih? over a^iain. A jdau-Vibln reply of JUiike’s is 
ri»p<»rtod by RomwcH. It was pluiu, lio arguod, tliat evtuyhody i 
wmild wish lo live, hi.s pn,<t lift* :»gRin, bwan.‘-i< ftlinost evershmly, 
^‘VPIl ftt an advanced age, is williicj lo go on living. Xtuv a man, 
say, of sixty or s<?veiJly cannot e.\p(*ct lo liave jls much eTijo} iin*nt 
ill tlin fiituiv n.s hu ]m.s h.id in tin* pad. If, ihcrcforc, we an* all 
anxious to iliink ibo lec.s^'of lift*, it cannot. h<* duuhtrd that we 
sliould all bo willing to take tho first fresh drauglit.s a second 
lima The Aigniueiil is perhap-A .sfili^lactory as regavtls tho itiimt^,- 
diate fjnestion at isMic. \«> doubt if an img«d could iippear (•> ,ariy 
Of ii.s and offer iii; a fresh start, wc sliuuld accept hi.'» offer th.aiih- 
Jiilly. 'The reason for lie.csitatioii is that w« do ii«)t generally 
a ii.'twer tho question quile laiily. AVo look b:iek with a cerl.iiii 
wt‘iu‘iiu>s upon* tho long d»i\ic.urj track of our past exist. 'uee, 
■uc! faii«*y ouraelv O h hliirtinu again vvifli Ih** knovvhdgi* i>f w.b.it 
li. 1*0 ii»iue, or at leant with tho shadow of <iiir actual evpeii^ 
•n -fc cast hock iiptin our curlier past. 'J'lie real quedioii l-», of 
• oiiise, whether we would live again with the old liope.s ami 
ilc'old frc^bue.■^.‘»; nnd not vvhcllier wo wtuild go through tho 
Aunu* perforinance.s vvilh spiriu jaded by Ihc weary joiuney of 
later years. Admilling, how’i-ver, that Ijiiike’.s reply i.s a.'* true as 
it is ingcnioit;!, it does not answer the uiulerlying doubt v\hic!i 
prompled the qiie.-lloii, 'J’hut vve should choo.’'c to live again is 
pr.diabli* enough j but. would iiur ilioice bo wife ’:' Have most 
iijeu uu the wliolo ciijovod a .•»urpluH of pleas.?.- ' If^ before 
tecopiing tho ofter of a repetition of life, they vvt r*- (idiuly to c*m- 
.^id< 1* that problem, they might return a different autiwor.* IhirkoV 
r-rnaik us to our willingno-w to go on living does not .diow that we 
■lave gotxl grounds for oxi?ccting htippities^, nor even that vvudo in 
f.« t cipfcct it. cry few people sit down to make a c;dciilati(?ii 
of I'.'oii* pro.sp«*cts and di terniiin- to live, or not to live iic<*ordinir as 
;b*.* halnnce inclines in oiu) or flu? other direction. If the pr.ictici* 
WiTC at all ceinunfJi. .siiicido \V4.>uld not be so rare as it is. TIu! 
itiitiiict of .<eli'pivw:i \atinii i.H strong fnough In mate people accept 
iuevitabio misery; and vvliat vvv call Jove of life may bo j 
nothing but a prgjidioo agnin.sl. the act of ?lving. Tlnw we can j 
hv no ijieana uecppl this shurt cur. to the riolutioii of the ibiliculty. I 
^Il‘n du not make ilio calculation imputeil to tli'mi ; aial it may i 
be ?ul‘hMl that, even if they did, tlwir cfilcululion vvniiM b»‘ wouh | 
exceedingly litllo. A mun can hanlly sav, il we hauk into ilfuiily, | 
whether hi* haj on ihi- v^hole led a liappy life or ujH. He l;a 2 i ; 
lorgolUui u very l.*I^g^ iriignumfc^)!' his earlier life .'dlogcJlier; he 
tM morj knows wliat h“ felt befure he C'^uld fulls tlinrj h«* kitow.s 
wliat ho will I'eel next year ; and several years el.i]-.'-; before 
memory become.^ at all coiitinuous. llvm iho nienm.y of hi.s 
b'itfi yeai^ is iilt«»;ieihiT di’Aiorled by pcispeetive. He i* in*‘iuher.’» 
lecnvolcly a few ctiuspiciious livciit.s, but tJie Joiii.- horns ef m..»/io- j 
*iMiou# exUti’iicn which till by far the greal^-r pjyt of c\» ry ! 
inaii's Ufu pass uway without vislhlo truce. Tlu u tlic true miiurc i 
•»f his feelings nt tlu* lime is often quilts perveiled by a.H«ocintioii3 ! 
of jiit'T growth. Tho ui.-m looks hark npo.'i the pl'»aM:nt games I 
oal ftieiidshipa of Li.s hoyliood, and ftuge'- iie* hullying, the j 
isolation, Hud the nb-aird importniice ntlacJu'd to cliildi.di tvi6 t. : 
r»ee;uiM> ho now see*- lhal a hr* ike u toy is ‘k very' f light | 
•rrievunce, lie forgets liow m.-my Ua: -* it ei^l. Iiiin in }ji;< infancy. 
jb'caUSO he is lloW vexed by ic -ars ;.iouble:. i,r. :;;neie .-4 
that K time vvJitn lio had iv*. uch iri iihlen in shL huvo been 
happy. ThrS(MbdiKiiou;> ;uu l>ihi'iibl\ fainili'U-: but they aifert 
our o*Athuatc& of life ininh Uioro vvidely lii tu we .som? times ob- 
oi^ve, FevV i^¥l' are Ine twovlliy vvUn.'-cc.^ in regard to the 
hiippino.ss Hcho!db«)\ djivs: and i-.'i verv luiuiy c.sn bo 

ivlicd iigglfi oven Tor iho pre.'S Md lime. A -k a man whether he 
cijjov^^ni duiuer-pfuty veslenlay ; he oujhi lo know, arni ho will 
give fi conihiod aiv-woV : and yet a hy...lisnder nuiy often 
‘ Sjo reaftona for doubthig hw aotMiracy. IVli.qw he was laughing 
lUid l^ilking in the highest spirits till the vei y end of the eyeiTuig, 
but tho metnorv is entirely poinoiicil fn* him Ijy some i-ebuft' wdiich 
he ri*coived na lie vvus taking leave ; or^ riit: lio was boretl to 

death, tUI oonio pvtdly conipiinu nt which ho gathowd at ihe last 
miQueiik ivradiatwil tho.wnolo dreary scene hi memory. Most 
people, if they nfe asked Whether ihciv lives nm happy, apply some 
teat wliieh is muuiftvlly in.snrlk*icut. A man thinks that ho 
ought to Iw hiippy bocauso In* h.is a wife nud children 
with whimi he nev^r tqwuly quan^d^, :;ud therefore, both to 
hkuself Hxtd others, sinks Urn ioct that they boro him to 
death, and that thive-quarters of his waking hours aro 
passed in providing for ihvin by some dUtasLeful occupation. £ 


liail ought to be n happy ooire/'aayfl one of Leech's eharsoters, who 
repoans hia siyumimt <m the fact that ht» lina an unrivullod bull* 

terrier anil a wife lliat can thrash any woman of her weight. Even 
such advantages do not always pmduco immixod felicity in this 
world, as tlu* hypothetical luodo stateruout seems to imply ; 
but iijivil people argue from what they had ought " to bt< to what 
tlicv actually are. 

Xnthing, therefore, is more hopeless than to discover from a 
niau's ovvu evidence vvhcliier or uut lie einuya a surplus of happl- 
; iukI y(*t it is dillicult to seo what bc^tter oviaence could be 
prudiii>jd. Further, as we generally argue from our own ca.**o to 
that of tho world at large, our ostimat(i.s of tho average hnppinoss 
of tiic world YUTV vvitiiin tlie widust liinitH. One set of moral 
philosophers, for exauijile, ba.so their arguments oti tho supposed 
fact !'nal, 4‘vcn in this world, tho fiuioiint of happiness is incom- 
parshh ;:rcaler than tho amount of misery. That ariiiablo old 
gciiticmaii, Abrahaui 'fucker, calculates (though it is true that he 
has lovontun* npunboiuu very bold iiyqxjihcsosiomake out his case) 
that the proportion of pain and pleaauru miiy bo accurately ro» 
pifjsentcd hy the cn.He of a man who ha.^ one niinuto of misery to 
tvvciily y?'ar.H of enjoyment; and Hart ley save*, though h?* uses 
Wiirds* in a non-imtural sense, that ovary mua not only will he 
in ilic lontr luu, but .'ictually now is, inliiiitely happy. Those 
olwcrvcw, hoWi'Vcr, iiicliultj another state of exi.-tciioe in Iheit 
cHlculatiiius, and arrongc it according to their own notions. 
Vet tiny hold Ih.'it tin* facts given to ii.s by observation are 
^ni)u:i(*iit to jn.Htify thi.s t>angnii )43 c.Htiniato of tlio amount of 
hfippint‘>.-4 hi 'fho otluT ex t r« • n lo linds equally energetic 

and pci*h.ip.s iiiiu-tj fihle advocates. AcC')ixiing to l^iitler, for 
<*\'nin|)le, a iiiltigMliiiii of misery rather tlian positive Jiappine.se 
is all that we are entitled to iixpcct in this life; and perha[ia tho 
deepe>t thiiikei.H ;ire uu^st rcjidy to am*pt in .sober .nadticss, and 
hot a>i a phvH'.e uf rhetoric, the opiiii'Ui Ib.at nil worldly happinosi 
i.s mciu* vanity and vexation of .Apirit. Th»* fact liowevor, if 
it bo a fact, that tlie det?p<!st thinkers take lln* glnomie.-fc view^ 
ikiUoA no proMiinplion tliat thc\ are riglit. Opliujism i.n the 
natural fianio of mind of lueii who di' not like to l(*ok I'm ts in 
the face, and pr»J‘cr to cover the uuly side of the world undiu* 
a lliiu.W soli of rhetoric. Vi svijuLsiu, on tho (:4iuivai*y, implies a 
cerlain intcUoi tual co!irjigi', as well a.s a vviiUh of synipalliy and a 
capacity for deep (*ne»iitMi whi* h iiftturally aceompanuM a 4 fong 
nnder.-^lninJing and ji viv 'ul ini}iguui.riun, ifni ila* t«j.‘*Tirn('uy can in 
neither ea*?e be accepted a.s of much \;due, due man is sid when 
he c<?i)tenipla1eN the vvoiid, and aie.tljer »s (:hc«*itnl, smd • .ach 
nUurally a.-*-um»'.s that liis lunotion is ph»diu*»-4l hv l!ie olij'.i't'? 
pro'-fiifed to him. Jhjt *‘\cry one <-an ^^:e, m all c.im-h but hk- own, 
that tho c«nnliiioit 'u the ob-M?r\?.*r lellhfor move tliuu th** r;i>ijiiiLi()7i 
of iLo thing ol»s<‘rved. fhe dL«ovdcr in the philoaopliov a liver, niui 
not the disoider in the vv'oihh really saddens him. A gio.it 
thinker goiiemlly reiinirlt.^ tlmt most luon are iooia; ninl he is 
naturally voxed at the consequences, Hut, priqn-rly ‘.peaking, 
hia roiiiark merely conie.s to tills— tliat ho iind .soiuc oLher.s 
uro much cleverer than tlu. average. Sluied in this vv^uy, the 
fia t gives cause for congrid illation rather than lor eadtiesa; 
and fine slateiunnt is ju-sl as acarnrate as ihe oilier. hJvory- 
Ihiiig dopi.ud.s on llio level from which we si art. 'To an 
Au.-iraliiui ’^aviigo vvhito men should appear marvels ??f intolli* 
lo Mr, Gariy Ic they appear iucredibiy^ stupid; that is 
uiciely b4;cuu..e Mr. C'lrlylo is iiuic.h above, :uid tho Au^traliaTi 
iina h*li-low, the ordinary level. When wo judge of the folly op 
happii.c-'i oL iminkind at largo, wo arc mistaking a relative, for an 
ali.-.oliii** a^serlioii. Thfj -amo result will appear to bo good or 
bad according os we clivmse to lix tho zero point upon our ther- 
mometers. 

Jf the ohservation.s even of tho iiblost men aro thus vitiated by 
till 11* inevitabb* prejudJi:t*s, tlio attempt is Hcarcely inure hopeful 
when vv»* try to take an tibjectivo view of tho queatioii. Wo may 
endeavour to aUribule our own fee lings as little nnpos-ibleto other 
people, and to oblain smtio i*xtcrnul test of their lia]ipine»s. Tho 
fii'i l nud iiio;»t obvu>u.s Jni't that meets uh i.s that (ho viviTVvheliu- 
ing iiiajs-iltv i f immkiiid live by manual labour, and nio more or 
lO**' agi'd in a Hiriiogle for exi-stmice. Tioes that imply a hnl/inee 
of pb-.i.*m o or of pain r A eortain intensity of struggle is lu-ccnsary 
in order to r,jdl out a mairs eni'rgii.vH, and it niny be argued that 
HI) exertion t>f onr laruliios i.s nlwayH mor«3 or Icsh agreeiibla whilst 
we are in tho nurimd i.imditiou of health. Hut tho pri/u^iplo ia 
ra(b«‘r dillicult wdieii we come to tbn application. Take, for 
4‘xample, «>uc. ol those, peasant proprietors who we so much 
admired by the school of Air. Mill. Ho is certain hr so far relievnd 
from anxiety ihuL he is tolerably coviain of a sulliciimcy of food, 
tire, and clothing. On tlu* other hand, his intelloctunl activity, 
nxcepi so far as the iicwia of his occupation aro concerned, la 
riMlimeil ahiioat to u uuniiiium. He laboun day by day from early 
miirning till nijrht, lives on scanty fare, enjoys a rare liolidny, and 
hb keenest enjoyinont is probably iu clumting his n<»igliboar at a 
bargain. Is such a man to Iw counted as happy on the whole P 
IjtMiking nt him frmii our own point of view, we are apt to exaggerate 
hia vliK'omforls becauBO we pity his incapacity to gratify tastes 
which he has never developed. His own account of himself will 
bo equally un trust worthy Docauso ho regards as an evil all the 
condilioiis of his* lifovvhitm fon*« liim to exert hia facultlea. To arrive 
at a fair ostimiUa we mu-si credit him with a great deal of what we 
luny rather parado-xicoUy call unconscious enjoyment, ^udt 
enjovmimt iudeeit «obviously exists. Tho large ftaetioii of oar 
Ute which is spent in sleep is probably an agreeable, if not the 
most agreeable, part of our existence 5 but we are utterly unable to 
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eatimate its Taluai for tlie simple reason that the enjoyment ie 
forgotten at the instant that it is felt,' in like monncr itnwbe said 
that moat healthjr lahour as in soino eenso enjoynhlot The con- 
traetion of n musele, when not orerworked, ia hi iiaelf pleasant, 
only that we do not attend to the plonaure distinctly enough to 
remember it. Thus a nian who has been digging all day in a 
field may have been quietly ci\joylug hUnaelly though hie enjov* 
ment has boon of that evanescent kind which never distinctly 
emerges into consciousness, and of which he would therefore deny 
the existence if it were suggested to him. And thus it is enneeiv** 
able, tliou^i it is hardly demonstrable, that a very large Droportion 
of llie tutm aggregate of human ploasitre is of so uiiootru^ive a 
character that we can never distinctly grasp itiu iinagiuution, and 
much loss determine accurately its value. 

Many other soiuwes of apparently insuporable diinculty might 
easily be suggested. How, tor example, nro we to coniparo pains 
and pleasures of diliercut classes f Is au Ikiut’s t<»oibiiche 
suificient to cancel au evening of pleasant conversation, or two 
evenings, or half an evening f When you havo decided wliich 
yon would choose, you are still unable to say whether you would 
choose rightly, and probably your choice would vary indefinitely 
according to the passing humour of the moment at wliich it was 
made. Without pursuing the subject further, wo ctu-hiinly feel 
that no one has hitherto answorod, and perhaps nobody cjui 
ever satisfactorily answer, what nevertheless appoars to bo tlio 
moat important question, whether, on the whole, the optimist 
or the pessimist has most to pav for himwdf. The chief c<msola- 
tion is that (he queetiuu is hardly so iinporlnTii as it acoius. Wo 
are enveloped ininystorv on all sido.M; but, whatever the faels, it 
la equally clear that, whetlier the world is on the wJiolo a scene 
of misery or of happiueas, we have to make llie beitt of it. For 
practical purposes that is enough. 


cArnr. 

W E can hardly wonder at tlu? love of nrti**ts for Capii, for, of 
all the winter resorts of the South, Capri is buyonrl que.'^tinii 
tho most beautiful, l^hysivully indccMl it is little* mort? than a 
block of limestone wliich has brm broken olV by souio natural 
convulsion from the proinontoiy of Sorronto, and chniiired by the 
strait of blue water which now parts it from liio muinkmd iiit(» 
the first of a chain of inlands which stretch across the Hay r)f 
Naples. Hut the siunc forces which severed it from the con- 
tinent have given a grandeur and variety to its seeuory which 
cnntiast in a strangely picturesque way with tlu? niirrowiu*s« of 
its bounds. Tbeie are few consl-liiies which can rival in 
Biibliinity (ho c.oast-lim^ around Capri ; the clitl wall of 
fthoer rock broken only twice by little dips which .serve as* land- 
ing pluc'cs for the island, and pierced at its base by ‘^bli»e 
grotbM's*' and green grottoes,” which hav(j beconu* fanioufl from 
iho strange phiy of light within their depths. 'J’he reader of Ilan.s ; 
Andurscii’s ImproDtmforf} will remember one of these caverns ns 
the scene of its closing adventiiro ; but, strange as Ariderpen\s 
de.scription is, it is far less striingo tiiiiTi tJio scene whi<*h he 
flketcb(*s, the deep blue light wlucli turns the into lurquoko 
and omeriild, or the silvery look of tlio di\cr as he plunges into 
the waves. Twice iu their course iho rlilVs ri»iu h a height of 
thirleon hundred foot above tlio Fca, but their gniud*'ur is never 
tho barren g*audeur of our Norihcru head lauds; their atcrne-«t 
faces are softened with the vegetation of the South ; tho uiyitlo 
linds root in overv^ cnuiny, and the cactus clings to tho bare ruck 
front from auuunit to base, A clitf wall hfirdly iiiferinr in 
grandeur to that c»f the coast runs iicroas iho niulst of tho island, 
dividing it into an upper and a lower plateau, with no uieiuis of 
Gomiiiuuioatioii save tho famous roidi btiiirs, the **Step*t of 
Anacttpri,*' soon to bo rephw'od by u daring road which Is being 
driven along the fnf*o of tho clifT. Tho upper plateau of 
Anaenpri is cold and without auv striking points of scenery, but 
its luige mass serves as an oduiirablo shelter to (Japri below, and it 
is with Oap.'i that tho ordinary visitor is alone concemed. The first 
thing which strikes on*- is the small ne.s.s of tho place. 1 'ht) wlmle 
island is only some four miles loim and a uiile and a half 
aci*08s, and, as we have seen, a good half of this is practically 
inaccessible. Hut it. is just tlie diniiniitive tti/.u of which 
becomes one of its greatest charms. It w'ould be hard, in fact, to 
6 od any port of tho world where so much and such \aried beauty is 
packed iuto ao small a space. The vUitor who lands from Naples 
or Sorrento mounts steeply up the slopes of a grand amphitheatre 
flanked cm cither side by the cliils of St. Mu;hael and Anacapri to 
tho wbito Hue of the village on the central ridge, wit h tho strange 
Saraccfiic domes of its church lifted weirdly against the sky. Over 
the crest of this ridge a counter valley falls as atfieply to 
the south till it roaches a plateau crowmed with tho grey 
moM of H convent, and then plunges over crag and clitf 
back again to the sea. To the east of these central 
yweya a ^np^ rise of ground ends in tho ruins of tho 
^ lal^ of ^berins and the groat headland which fronts the 
hoadJand of Sonento. Everywhere the forms of the sccneiy arc on 
tho largest and boldest scale. The great conical Tors, 'J’uoro- 
gniiide and I uwo-piccolo, tho boldly scarped rock of Castigliono 
with its crown of mednevol towers, lead up the eye to the huge 
clill wall of Anacapi^ where, a thousand feet above, tbe white 
hermitage on Monte Holaw ghmmora out fitfully from its screen 
of doud. Among the broken heights to the oast or in the two 
central valleys there are a hundred diflbrent walks and a thousand 


different nooks, and each walk and nook has its own independent 
eham. 8 teops clothed from top to bottom in the thick greenery 
of the lemon or orange j euddva breaks like that of Metromanin^ 
where a blue strip of sea seems to have been cunningly let in 
among tho rocks; backgrounds of tumbled limestone, slopes dusty 
grey with wild cactus ; thickets of delightihl greenery, where one 
lies hidd*m in tho dense scrub of myrila and arbutus ; olive-yards 
creeping thriftily up the hillsides, and over tho cliff’s and down 
every alnpe, and into every rtvjk-corner where lhti<japre«»*> peasant- 
farmer can find footing; homesieada of grey stone with low domed 
Oriental roofs on which women sit spinning, their figures etched 
out against the sky ; gnriiens whero the writhrMl fig-trees stand 
barely waiting for tho foliage of tho spring ; nooks amidst broken 
boulders, and vast lingers of Mck, with tho dark of the 
carnuba flinging it^ sliado over them ; heights from which one looks 
suddenly ncirthward and southward over a hundred miles of sen— 
thi.*i is Capri. The sea is everywhero. At orn* turn its waters 
go fhishing away uubroken hy a single sail towards the far-off' 
African coiist, where the Cnprese boatmen are coral -Pirdiin/ through 
tho hot summer months ; at another the vyi* ranges over the 
iumblod mountain mnsues above Amalfi to tin? dim svoop of 
const whens the liaxit hides the tomplos of E:rstiiui : at another 
tho Bay «»f Naples ouena siiddi^nly before us, Vesuvius and tim 
blue deop of Caeleliaiuarc and tlie white city-line almg tho 
I const been with a .strange witchery ncroas twenty inih;s of cl’ar 
air. 


Beautiful ns tho place is, it j.s luckiU'^dull enough to oscapo 
the rush of visitors wliich is fa.st turning overv nook of the 
Riviera into a little Brighlon. There is aayet no liml of society: 
tlio strangers are few ; an ringlUh resident or two, a dozen winter 
exile.?, hnlf-a-dozcn nrti.**(s make up the forcigti world of Oapri. 
Thu cniiiml Yiuiltce girl who runs over (o ‘*do” tho Blue Grotto 
Tnle.s tb*} phico u boro in an hour or two, and sails nff to the halls 
and cotillons of Nice. Fven the rhenniaiic, d(»w'agerfl, the botanical 
young maidens, and tbe iiicvitiible chaplain who hover vulture- 
like OUT tho pitTty iiooli.s of tho world, tiiuK'apri too ‘MiniiilorHSt- 
iiig” for their Hwoop. Its one bhop ia tho hurhoria sh<ip in the 
Piazza, il.^ one public biiikliiig the communal n»nnd-housi» where 
the solitary olVender agatn:«t the Inwrs of Fapri may be seen 
pliiying crihbage through the lattice with the syrnpalhizlrig 
loungers without. There is hut a biiiglo road, luul that still 
incomplet*.* ; and there, arc no wdieeled vehicles beyond a single carl, 
the fii-ftt which lwi.i appeared in tbipri and at which its children 
still sl»irc iia at a prodigy. 1 'he iriiiud is a puiadiso of rihmcc 
for tho»!c til whom silence is a delight. Ono 'waudisi’s about in the 
vineyards without a sound savi? the call of the vinpdrf*‘* 8 er.s ; oii-s 
lies on tho cliff' and hcnr.s n tliousnud feet below tbe dreamy wa^h 
of tho sea. There is hardly the cry of a bin! to break the spell; 
o\<n the girls who meet one with*a smile on the hill-ride sniilo 
quietly and gravely in tho iSouthorn fashion iia they pn^s hy. It 
18 the place that the sitii shinc.s on ; but with all its still- 

ness, it is fur from being tho lioine of boredom which the American 
girl votes it There arc, in fact, few places in tho world so full of 
interest. The artist finds a world of studa*.s ” iu its riiWand 
cliff* walls, in the sailor groups along ite beach, and ibe Grcck 
facos of the girls iu its viiifynisls. 'J*ho geologist reads tlirj socrot 
of tho past ill its nbriiplly tilted strata, in tho dcquisit of \olcA]ii(: 
nsh, in the f(»srils and bones which Augustus sot the fashion of 
collecting before geology \va.s thought or. The historian and the 
archmologist have H. yet wider lieM. Brief as was the period of 
iu historic gh»ry, Capri a pertof • ^-l■ilMl*“ -holl^o of Roman ro- 
imiinM. Twelve Im peri ul villas warn cn-wded into tlm little ishind, 
and the reiuaiu.^ of two, the «n-cnlled *• !‘iiI.Mce ” and *' Batlis’’ of 
Tiberius, still e.\'i.st on the seal ■. But the whole ishind is 

a mass of broken frrgi'v Due c:iii luirdly dig without coming 
on tlio wreck of P. lauu bouses, on te.ssclatod pavements, and 
inurblc.M, and stuccoed w alls, on hypoeiiiisls and drain.’^, on urns and 
sepulchres. Evury peasant has n'luiudful of Konian coins to part 
w'lih for a few soldi. In later r.^maiuit, im might bo expected, tlio 
I iriand is far poorer; but the ruins of inediieval castles crown tbe 
heights of (bistigliimc and Anneapri, and the umllu-r churc h of San 
Costunzo, with its ceulral dome fliipporfiMl by marble ahafts from 
tlie ru’ma hard by, is an early specimen of Sicilian or Soul horn 
Italian architecture. Perhaps the iho.'«t rcunarkabic touch of tie* 
South is seen iu the low slotio vanlta which form the roofs of all 
the older houses of Capri, and wh*jae upper surface servos ns a 
terrace, where the women gather in the suushiuo in a way wbirb 
brings home to ono oddiy the rocollectious of Syria and •Teru.i.-ilem 
For Iciiingers of a atea*ll)y uniiapiiring order, however, iJicro arc 
plenty of anuiseniLMila of a lighter sort. It is hard to speml a (htv 
more pluasiuitly than iu Imatiug hepeatli tho cliff's of (Japri, bob- 
bing lor “ Cfirdiniils,'’ criii.«<ing round the huge masse.** of the h'ar.'i • 
glioni, Its they rise like giants out of the sea, dipping in and oul of 
tho little grottoes which stud the const. On hind there urn climbs 
arounds headlands and “rock work” for tho iMlvcnturoiis, ca.*»y 
little walks with exqiiirite peeps of soa and clilTfiir the idle, sunny 
little nooks where the dreamer can lie buried in myrtle and nr- 
butUH. Tho life around one, simple as it is, has the colour and 
picturesquenesa of the flouth. llio girl fact's which meet one on 
the hill-side arc faces such as artists lovis. In the churrfi tlu- 
little children play ab«»ut among the groups of motners with or.mgi* 
kerchiefs on their heads and heavy silver rings on every tinker. 
Btrongoprocearionswitfi cowled lace.** and LTUcifj.\ and banners borne 
aloft sweep into the piazza and up the church steps. <Jld wninco 
with Sibyl-liko lrtce.s fc'il spinning at their doors. Maidens with 
water- jars on their head which might have been dug up at Pmnpcii ; 
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uricflt 3 \vitlj broad huta and huge cUaiha; sailors with blue sbirta 
:iiid girdl<*h; urclii]i»'\> ho almost instiuctivcly cry for a ‘soldo’ tind 
break into tho TarRiitoUa if you look at them ; quiet, grave, fariuer- 
peAsants with the riirvgiaii cap; eoral-li^heis fr^h from the 
AfricHn coilst wiib talt»i)f storm and tempest, and tlie Jdadoiiim's 

hvdp -"Uiake up group after group of Caprese life as one looks idly 
•til, a life not specially truthful perhaps, or moral, or high- 
minded, but minny and plooMant and pretty enough, and har- 
monizing in its own pleasant way with the sunshine and beauty 
around. 

As we have alj^pady said, “ diilness ” and distance have as yet 
s.ivcd ('apri a iluod of visitors which would rob it at any 
rate of the silence and solltudo which now give it half its charm. 
Jlut this oxemptiou from the common doom of really heiiiiliftil 
]ihicos c;au hardly ho expected to last long. The ceuiplotion of 
the railway from ^fico to Genoa will probably bring about tho 
tiiglit of a good niuTiy winter exiles Iroxn the Kivicra, where 
Mentone has uocome almost us buatling and as dear a place ns 
Nice, and Son Remo is on its way to become as hustling and 
its dear a place as Mentone. The difficulty of the voyage to 
Algiers and the dUeomforis of Sicily may again draw the attention 
of wanderers in aoiuvh of health to a spot which h«as gon«) out of 
fashion ever since tho days of Tiberius. If tho climate of Cnpri 
is inferior to tliat of f Catania, it is disrinclly superior to that of 
oithor San Urmo or Arontono. Thoso who rciueiuber tho Kivicra 
with no litti^* gratilmfj tiiay still shrink from tho inemory of its 
sharp traiinitiona of teuiperaliire, tho chill shade into which one 
pliiiigr*.s from the direct heal of its suii-rays, and tho hitter cold of 
it.s winter nights. Out of the sun indeed the air of tho Kivierti 
towards Christinas is generally keen, and a cloudy dny« 
with an ICast wind swi^'piiig along tbo shore, will bring 
buck iiuplensunt romini.scences of the Knglnnd one 1ms left 
behind. Capri is no hotter perhaps iti tho sunahino, but j 
it is dislluctly warmer in the shade. The wraps and shawls | 
which are a nece.^.'iity of lu'altli at San Remo or Mentone < 
are fur less necessary in tho South. One iimy live frankly 
in the open air in a way which would hardly he safe else- 
where, and it is just life in the iipen air which is mo.'st 
heiielicial to invalid.'!. .It i.s this natunu w'armth which tells on 
tho toiiiperaturo of tho nights. The suddeti change at 
which is the terror of the Riviera, is far less perceptible at (’’apri ; 
indec'd the average night temperature ia hut two degrees low^-r 
than that of tho dny. The air, too, i.s Kiiigulnrly pure and in- 
vigorating, lor the village and its hotels I .some four ur live 
hiindivd feet abovo lh« aen, and there are pieJily of fairly lev 1 
and oceuasihlo walks along the hill-side.s. At Snn Remo, or h\ 
the Eastern bay of Moulono, one piirchnses shelter by living Iii ii 
teacup, and llie only chance of I'xorciMi lies in climbing up its 
sides. Of tho beauty uf the ecciiery and the quiet of the place 
we have already b[:oltUi, and we may add that it is of all winter 
resorts as yet the chenpi^st. Hut it niu.st fairly be owned that 
thoao advantag^'b are accuiiipanied by some very serious drawhiicks. 
If €apri is fairly f«-o from tin* hitter East wind of tho Riviera, 
tho Riviera is free from tho .*<til]ing .scdrocco of Capri. Jii the earlier 
part of the winter— iu the eorly part of Decern Der, for iubtaiico, 
durtiiu the past year "this is sotiietifne.s almost intolcrahlo. The 
wind blows straight from Africii, hot, du.*4lY, and oppressive in u 
strange and nliun.st. indescribable way. All the ]v*culinr clearness 
of the atmosphere disappears ; one sees every featur<} of the laud- 
scape as one would stie. Ihoiii thruuj^b a "raw autumn day in 
England. The pn.‘sc'ijcc of tine dimt in the air — the dust of tho 
African desert ; to which this clfect is said to be (oving — may 
perhaps account for tho peculiar oppim'sivoiiess of tho scirocco; 
Certain it is, that after iwo days ut it even* nerve in the body 
Si'Cins set ajar. Luckily, however, it only la,sts three days, and 
dies down into rain as the wind veer.s round to tho West. In 
lilt} spring its elVects arc far less niimiying, but they 
are nt^ver ploasiint, and though it is easy to escape the 
worst \iolonce of the scirocco by ehoo.siiig u lioiiie iu tho 
Korlhern in.stead of tho ^loutheni valley, this is a course 
heidlyopcD to an invalid. As wo have buid, one uf the great 
advatitage.8 of the island is the shelter which ono can find either 
in one quarter or ariolhcr from almost every wind. On tlio other 
hand, its position and it't liill.8 make its W'luda very violent ones, 
though fortunately thi'y arc seldom very cold. Rut it is the 
want of adequate medical atlvice and of domestic rumforU which 
puls Cnpri out uf question as a rt*.sideuce for persous sutfering from 
oxtroine ill-health. The hotels arc simply supeuior country inns, 
fairly comfortable, and very cheap, but rough in their stylo of 
aoconiTiiodaUoTi, and certainly nnsuited for very delicate invalids. 
Thore are no villas such ns often make a residence in the South 
tolerable to those who cannot hear the inrvitablo discomforts of 
hotels. There is one good Italian practitioner, but there is no 
English doctor, ond in any serious or critical case it is nocoHsary to 
obtain medical aasistnueeVrom Naples at a very serious cost. For 
inva^id.<<, too, who are not stnmg enough for walking or riding, the 
Want of roads and carrltigos is a terrihio drawback, although it is 
in great measure compensated by the use of Utters. If we add to 
this tlic diijtuuce of Uapri from England, and the ditficulties of 
communication with the iiiainlaud, from which its residents are 
utterly cut off by bad weather, wo may perhaps lind ground for 
hoping that tlu' island will for some time yet remain uninvaded 
by the horde of winter exiles. 


LONG AGO. 

S OME time hack wo stumbled on a paper hearing tho name of 
the Auii^uaiyf and now we have oofore us two numhors of 
«noib<*r paper cidlod but whiob, wo ere told, wmi very 

near being called 'iTlio Olden By a sliorter description 

than its nval or brother tho new paper styles itself “ A Monthly 
Record of Popular Antiquities.” Now what are Popular Antiqui- 
ties? If the study of antiquity or any other study can bo mode 
popular, so umch the better. We only ask that it sliall not ho 
made popular at tho cost of ceasing really to be a study. And 
we are quite curtain of this, that scientitio and accurate treatment 
i.^! really tho way to make anything popular. After much roilec- 
tion w'o have mado up our rninds that the mass of mankind, tho 
geiirrnl noider and Ills brt}thren, are by no moans such fouls as at 
lirst sight they might he thought. Eo far as they arc fools, ^ it is 
' mainly becau^ 9 e those who undertake to teach them will persist in 
{ treating them as if they w'ero fools. Of course there arc some jHioplo 
who arc iihsnlutely hopeless, who cannot ho got to make any in- 
tellectual effort of any kind, who will read nothing and listen to 
nothing which requires tho smallest process of thinking. Vet, 
t*ven with many uf these, we Ruspoct that it is much more will 
i not ihsui cannot; ami wo suspect that tho unwillingness often 
! comes from the dull and uninviting shape iu which Ihiugs are set 
I lK*fore them. Therf} are plenty of people who are not great 
, scholars, who are not speclallv iiitellcctual, as the phraso goes, hut 
; who still wish to lenrn somctliing; and they area ^eat deal more 
' likoh' to learn something if things are clearly put heh>re them, iu 
thi'ir right order and the ir right relations, with their causes and 
with their ellects. 'i’o put things forth in a scholarlike iiud orderly 
way is really a more popular way of treallug things than to shovel 
out iiiiisses of fiicts without order or cnniiexiou. People really 
undor.'^tand and remember better when they aro called upon to 
inflk^ nse of their undcr.«ij^aiidings and not simply to burden tlioir 
nuiuorics. 

\Vc have been led into tliis train of tliought by looking at 
what wo suppose aro tho chief articles in the two numoers 
of Lofiff Affo which are now before u.s — those which seem meant 
to form a* series, called tho ‘‘Olden Laws of England/’ by tho 
Editor. Here is a most interesting subject, and one most 
thoroughly capable of retilly popular tivatnieiit. Tlut we ninin- 
I tuin that tho really popular trcatineut of such a subject is not to 
jumble together a confused masa of scraps out <»f Acts of Porlia- 
im*iit and elsewhere, but to trace out everything scientilically---that 
! ).<). eb ariy and Hjnply — from its beginnings and its tirst piinciplcs. 
j Thelirstehapteritf the seriesis headed “King,Li»rds,ftiid(.’ouimons.” 
i Here is a held for tracing out in a terse and .siinplo way tho origin 
I and frowth of kingly power, the cdumges wldch have happened at 
' variriH tim<*'i in the nature and extent of tho kingly authority and 
'• uf tin* kingly title, Hut tho editor of Xn/i// Affo simply throws 
I together a inas.*} of stray facts about tho royal style and anything 
else that has to do with King, Lords, and Oonnnun^, without any 
attempt ill order, and without any attempt to set forth aren^fonfor 
anything. ^Vo start with Henry tho Eighth and then run back- 
wards and forwai’ds anyhow, and wo meet with tho .'jtrang** comment 
that *• of «*t)ur.'*!» the fuVlher we go back, tho greater do wo find Uie 
tendency to assume an Jirbitrary power on the pnit of our Kings.” 
AVe suspeei that after all /.o;iy AtfO is not so very long ago, on4 
that the proc(‘ss uf going hack has not yot renohod ihu days when 
Alfred modestly laid hid laws before his Witan. Tho oarliost 
fact to be ftumd is that the early Norman Kings” called thom- 
M.*lvc» Afifflonn^j ; but uf the gradual change frojii the national 
tu the rrvritru’ial tiOu, and all that is implied iu that chan^} — 
just i*ne r-f thoso things which could be so easily and so usefully 
dealt with in a really popular way — wo got nut a word. At the 
other end wo read as tulluws ; — 

Willi tin* Ihinovoriiiii succession ramc the addition, ** Brtiusvica* ofc Lnne- 
liurgi-ii Dux, Sui.ri itoniani Imwrii Architliiidnuri et iVinffps 
Imt ill thi: rdgii uf George ill. the absurd appciidnge uf **i*'ranci<e’* was 
drupiM'd front the king's style. 

We print this ns wo find it in our text, but tho titles as given are 
so amazing that one really suspects that our instructor' did not 
uiHlerstond the abbrcviatii'ns for “ Arebithosaurarius” and 
“Elector.” And if the thing was to bo popular, it would surely 
have done somewhat to enliven tho diyuoss of oil these Latin 
furmuhn if some explanation had been given of lilies which 
certainly would not carry their ineouiug with them to' every one, 
and if the searcher into popular antiquilies said at what etagoof 
George the Thinl's reign and for what reason it was that the title of 
King of J^rance was given up. Presently the editor lights, in a 
p.arish book in Kent, on a document of the time of TMiilip and Mary, 
which hi* gives at lengtli with ii somewhat curious comment : — 

••Our buvoigue Lcirdo ami Lady Phillip nud Marv, hy the Grace of God, 
Kingc ancMhu'ciiu «f Miiglund, Kranco, Naples .fcriiitaleui, and Yrclond, 
iJeliudci-s of the Faythc, I'rinci* of Spaiuo and (Vcclo (Sicily), Archduke of 
Austrva, Duke of Aciiuittan, JJiirgundy, and Itrabuat, Cuwntys of yiandcra 
and I'yroll^-” AU that Philip scema to hiive done for the crown of 
Knglnnd sccukh to have been to bring a number of empty titles to it ; but it 
utrikca the student of our laws that ho was more completely rccogolzcd as 
king regnant lhanivaders of our ordinary histories would discover. 

We should really havo thought that any one who took upon him- 
self to teach others about King, Lords, imd Commons hardly 
needed to go to tho Church-hook of Hiirton Hlenn in Kent to find 
out that Philip was King of England for Mary’s lifetime. Perhaps 
it was luckv that the document on jptbich he lighted was older 
than the alidicntion of Charles Y., or he might have found a 
great many more titles, some of them perhaps ,not altogether 
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the minuto accuracy of the Kentiah document, and all that iU 
minute accuracy implies. It reminds iw, what many jiooplo do 
not romcuiher, that I'hilip was a King when ho married Mary. 
Ho was, ae the ('hurch-hutik of Jhirton nican describes him, King 
of Naples and Prince of Sicily. And he was the only person 
who over could have been so described. Very few people have 
ever called themselves Kings of Naples, because very few people 
have ever held the Neapolitan kingdom without either holding 
or claiming the insular Sicily as well. But of those few Pliilip was 
one. His father hod given him the continental kingdom, but 
had kept the Island. Il« was theretorc King of Naples and Prince 
of Sicily. JIo might have called hiinHelf Ilex Sicilia* citm 
Phara": but it was simpler to call himself Ilex Neapoli.V ' m 
IjOWIs tlie Twelfth had done before him. The nlidication of his 
firther mode him King of the Two Sicilic.s as well as of many 
other kingdoms besides. Jcrusidem, it may he noted, seems to be 
treated ns an npp«mdage to tho continental kingdom. The dn(!u- 
mont hidden in this KeutiHli church, which seems to have so pii/.zled 
our editor, is really a very instructive one. 

Then come a number of odds and ends about the two ITonscs 
of I'^liament, scraps from statu U‘S, journals, and other places, 
winding up with a little notice of the prot^tice of the House of 
Commons as to letting in and keeping out sLraug<;rs The fulhiwing 
is rather a choice bit of J2ugli.Mh : — 

Beluro rlohiiig the snlijcct «f the Itcmso of Conimoiifi, we iiiiint uihide to 
the rcmnrkiililo fu'Clou liy which it has been ^overiiiMl for cciitui‘io<>, Aie 
pretended Hevlus^ioa in which tht buMinesM is conductiMl. 

There is also a kind of summary of what lias been done in the way 
of repealing ob.«ioleto statutes ; but of anything likely to give the 
popular mind eloaror notions than it .sometiines has of the origin 
and constitution of either House of IVrliument there is uot a 
word. 

The second chaplor of tho ** Olden Idiws of England ’* bus not 
reached us, but we have the third, heiided ** Trial by Ordeal and 
Wager of Bultlo.** It begins by telling ua that orUcul is ** a word 
compounded of tho Saxon * or,* meaning privflcy, and * di‘V 
guilty.” For this wonderful etymology wo arc sent to t/oke*a 
Jf^ortK, Where Cok43 got his ** or ” and his “ ded ” from it is 
not for laymen to guess ; but ortle«l is simply itself, simply 6 r(M, 
in tho High-Dutch form, UrUuiiL Wa may hero remark that most 
people sound this word in three syllables, as if it were a Latin 
adjective ordotMsf whereas tin* dval is simply r 4 vr/, r/cc.^, Theil^ and 
the vvtud is one of two syllables. Tho confusion Is one of tho saino 
kind as that by whicli people treat tho good Eiigli^fili substantive 
hridat (hride^ale) na if it wore an adjectivi*.. In this, to he .miro, 
it does but sufler the same fate as the more dignilied 8ubst;inti\es 
CkM'ck and Our editor go(»a on to give us nearly five 

pages about the ordinal and the wager of battle, in which wo d«> 
not see a single reference to original authoritios. J!)xc«*pt one ur 
two statutes, all is iniide up from iiiodc.ru law-books. Wc of <;tmr.*<o 
get all about tho eorsned; and will it ho believeil that in 1873 
tho following Words are gravel^' printed in a journal of popular 
antiquities P — 

The late.Ht case wehnve on reconlof this form of orlcnl being had rn’mirse 
to WHS ill (ho rciKii of I'd ward Uif* Coa(V.ssiir, when tUniwyii, Marl (if K(>nt, 
nceubcd of the murder of the king’s lirothi r, cl.nimcd tii be tried by tho 
Corsiicd. l.'iilucky appeal ! the •• inoriKd of exccratiuii ’’ stuck in Iih throat 
and kilUd liiiii. 

Wc had leally thought that this inon.<»froiw fable had by this limo 
been Imiided over to its proper owners, the coiiijiarativti iiiytho- 
logists. To say nothing of thi-s - to bay nothing, Iah), of cutting 
down th(! hhii-r of tlic Wiist-Saxon.'*, ‘**tolius peno regni dux et 
biijulus,'* into a mere local Eiirl of Kent — it is at hard to 
deprive his name of its luasculino eiuling, and to turn the male 
OoAtowe into a female (iodreyf^. In tlie like sort it is not many 
daya siiico wc sawBaldtcyn os the name of a man — the great llouut 
of Flanders, the itiiirchio pot'c*iiti8.siinuH,” the father-in-law of 
the (lompioror, being thus criielly cut down into a (Jountess. 

About tho wager of battle wo get some curious learning: — 

8«lcl«*n pr(VH*rr4!H a list of appeals to buttle which ho had collrctcd, begin- 
iiitia soon afttu' the tJoii()w*Ht : 

7ttH^Hire William Kiifiis, h« record.s that one William do Owe, Aecu.«.od of 
treosou to the lung,* challenged his accu.4er, liuC he dot's nut tell tf.s the, 
rPHidt. 

Kilgnr, son of Malcolm of Scotland, accused bv Orgar, an r.nglishm.aii, of 
oluiining to bo heir to tho Crown, chiillcngcd and ** luyrd liU falsu aceiuer.** 

it was not likely that Seldeii could find many insianccs of this 
distinciiToly Norman practice before the ( 'unniie.4t ; but in treat- 
ing of the wager of battle us part of the olden laws of England, it 
might not huvu been amiss to point out that it was a distinctively 
Norman practice, and how often in Domesday tho Norman appeal 
T? • »• < r? * ** opposed to the English appeal to the “judicium 

Dei. ^ ' One XyuliAm de Owo ” is a siriujgo way oi describing a 
nm kinsman of the King, of the great lino tif the Coiinta of ISu, 
OM if MS the result,*’ the Puterboroiigh 

Obronicier, and Orderic have none of them forgotten 

to record the fearful punishment which fell upon the man 
who was convicted of treamu by wager of battle. Now os to 
the story about Kadg;^ it rests on very poor evidence, not 
being mentioned by ady contemporary writer. Still, even in 
wealing o legend, it w as Jrell to repeat it in its received shape. 
We should put very little faith m any one who told us that Iw 
shot Ge-ssler, but wo should put still lei» faith in any one who 
told us that (iesi^ler shot XelL Tho story will be found is the 
twelfth Aook of Hector BoethiuS| at page 26 1 of the Faria edition 


of and^thensfortt In tho «/ the 

il. 690. The story is tbore tol not of I?adgar the son of MalcolllD, 
afterw'ards King of Scots, but of his uncle, Kudgar the /Ktheliug, 
who was charged with having brought his n^phewH oil of Scot- 
land in order to nt:t up their rights ngain'5!i tlio reigning Ring, 
William Rufus. The fullowing is to ua quito a ii'*w view of an 
Act of Attainder ; — 

A peer can only forfeit hN nobility by at t.iin(kr; but th*'iv is only one 
inmancf* uprm ro^'ortl, oticiin'in^ in tlie leijjn uf Kdw.ird tlw* Fourth, when 
Goorg** Nftvllo, Duke uf litdloTd, whs cif^;ra(t<'il by Aii uf P.-irlintiiont on hc- 
romit of his poverty, which nMulcmt him unabb* Kui-iiort Lis Uigaily. 
The Act of Attnimifr mn tliUi) : ** Forusmucli as It is si'pn that 

when liny lonl i.4 called tu high ONtatc and hath not ruiiiciuc.'it livelihood to 
support the same divinity, it inductlh great poverty .and Jiulijpiuee, and 
eauseih olXentiiocA gri-at o^turtuui, «iiibr.icevv' and inanity iuifire to to hod. 
to the great trouble uf all such couiitilcM where such eotat** ' hull happen to 

be : therefor**,” &c. 

"We are bound to eay that the instructor from whom wu have 
Icamt all ibis ha.s in ijome sort a inodcht iKdiun <4 ihe capacity 
of himself luid his hidpci's, though it iiiigbt bo wished that 
their studios had gone so far as to tesc.h Ihciu lh>: proper spelling 
of till* word apliinx : 

\Vr arc no Sir Oracles nor modern spbyiixiMw and do not iiiidertake to 
sohe piobkms ; but we invite tiiicrirs iieverlh«!U‘s», aiiil trubt to >1 spirit uf 
literary reeiprcK'ity fur tiu* iiiU*r<:han;Ce of iiiTuniiMlioii whi !>• oar OiVn im^ 
INTfcct knuwl(?d>fo f.iilN U!i. Jn thii department \\v tiiiat to have «i tarfj'v 
circk.* of **fiirndH in council ; ” and fuuotry invcifiirator', reinnv«l from thi* 
great CL'iilreH of in(|U)ry, shall liavc thruiigh our i‘(iluiiins titr uid of prae- 
ti'ted mombers of our^Mtaif siieeialW retained to uiake ro-jeurebi.s in our 
metropolitan {stureiiou.4ca of hi-^toriu voIuiiojm. 

“ Metropolitan Ftfmdimisft.s of liistoric volumes ” .-.ounds lilic somu- 
thiiig almost as much beyond our rurtcli as *L*i spirit of literary 
reciprocity.” \'c*t one would think that such .stoi'*?Louse.s tuusl 
contain the more obvious original sources of Kn/iliHh hi.*ciory, and 
that any one who undertakes to expound the olden laws of I'jigland 
might navH taken the trouble to tarn to them, insieail of taking 
things wholly at secondhand. Wo may indeed .‘'ay iii the words 
of Earl Simon’s potjt : — 

Ncu cuncti proviiK'iie sic Mint idiutaH. 

Even “ country Investigators removed from tho gr*‘at cciitrcs of 
inquiry ” may soiiielimcs have tho moans and the will to turn to 
the gonuiiie sources of history, while it sc»!ms that prdcti.'^t'd 
poifioas “specially rotnim*^! to make ri»»carf!u‘.’i”rau get ijo fmtlior 
than the compilations of lawyers. We should really havt* ihmight 
that, after all that tho ]>resent and last generation oi scJiohr.s have 
done, we had jjfht beyond this. But wHat shall wc wiy when we 
found the following sentence in a nutuber of the yV/ic*. .1 lew dava 
back 

Last yc.'ir there wa.i a coaHidorabk disc imoii wlK thor t!ic ('•nv'c isity of 
Oxliird'iiHM :i fhuiisniul 3 'tuiat old or only, perhaps mue huudi*'!; .iiuftht 
iii)|)i‘4.^.di»ii li’fi iv.is that then) might have heeu .(imictliing ul ihi: Sort i>r 
Alfied's thin*. Of beiure. * 

What jinprcj'sinn iJiny Imvobcen left on lliu 7 Ym/‘.>’ i*. a 'ubjoct lui/ 
mysterious for us, a-!» is tho pnideiit vaguenesHof thu WiJids *• some • 
tiling of the sort.” But 0110 would have thought even the 
/Vmt8 might have known that ihcro was no “ discus-fiou *’ about 
the tiniUei*. There cannot be said to bo a djscusision wluin lh«;ri 
ia loloing but tho ox^iosureof a monslrous fii;ii(»u w!io.«ii; diTc.nder« 
had nothing to put foisviird beyond a lew paltry j«dies alter dinner 
and iho eotivonient doctriiui that it did not matter whether thingd 
were true or lalsc. W'ill tho 7 'i/nfi loll m wh«» .su^igeAti'd the date 
of only nine hundred y('ar.‘3 as an alternative to a Inuu^uud ? 'I'he 
only thing wo can tbiiik of is, that the may sijuu whcie 

have seen il said that the town of Clxford is lirsl uicntlouod lu 
Idvstoi'Y in tho tenth century. The 'I'tmts perhaps docs not tiesceud 
1(1 Biich suhlle distiiinliuus as that l>etwecii the LJnIvorsitv i.ud tli* 
city, though the dilfcrence is one which at various times, i;spof i- 
oily 111 the fourteenth century, hn.s led to serious ri:‘«ulls. .Vito- 
getlicr our friend in the 7 'it/test seems ono degree niuio hopeless 
than our friend in Loup Apo, Tbo ono has ncv(‘r hc.ird of Ihing.s, 
and nuiy iheivforc perhaps some time learn ihiuii. Th** oilier Jut*: 
heard of at least unu thing, bat he hius hetir<l of It in a spiiit 011 
whicli all facts and urgaments are thrown away. 


PIUS II. AND Pli:S IX. 

S OME of OUT reador.s may have como m-ro*^ tw» (ksper? m 
reevut numbers of Macmillan' » Ma^nvne^ on tlie <*arcur of one 
of the most remarkable, though by 110 means most widely retiioin- 
bered, of tbe long line of pontilfs wbo hav«> sat in iSt. l*ct«'r n chaJT. 
Mr. IVeightou’s sketch of Pius IL, better known aa .Eiieu.** Silvias, 
is an interesting though SQincwhat unkindly on**, and hardly di^es 
justice to the really great qualities of the single I’ope nJ the liUccnth 
conlury who Inui fell an abiding reputation by his gri^iiiicas aiul uot 
by his" vices. We are not, however, going "to 10 view tho articles 
in Macmillan, and shall only refer to them so fur ns may suit our 
iniiuediiitu purpose. Tho lifci of -Eneas SilviU’i Pi'.‘Ci»lommi is 
putlicii*ntly various and eventful to bear being treat ud finm many 
points uf view, both as a study of personal character and as it 
ilhi.'^trates a critical epoch in the history of (he i\ip:ii‘y. Jt is 
dillicult not to Iw* ftruck, iu .spite of aevoml obviiuis jHiiuts 4»f 
ciontrAst, with some curious resemblances, hcakUm tlm probably 
accidental coiiicidenro of nuiiie — for Fiiia V. wa**, we believe, the 
chosen model of his piviscnt Holiness — between J* 3 ih J/. luid Fi»*s 
IX. Both obtained the tiara at almost the t:an»e uiiusaa?l;r 
early age— the former being 53, the latter J4, at the time ( 4 * thwr 
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elec’tinu. Rotli worn in early life jp-oat travellem ; for IMiw 
IL, though he euiiM not of course visit Smith America like his 
r«i[Nil uiiinesiike of out own day, had viMted what were then the 
cqtiHlly remote re^iioiH of Scotland nud Norway*, and indeed almost 
every country in Kuroj[)e. If l^us II. has been called by a late 
writer the most gonial character among nil ever raij;od to the 
Papal throne/' it is fair to nmienibor that the pmiae of genialily 
has hoeu almost ^niveiiially conceded to Pius IX. It is a 
more important coincidence that both Popes hud originally 
professed strongly liberal opinions, which they afterwards os 
emphatically retracted ; and again, that Pius IF„ as w« 
shiul presently see, displayed in his pontificate, like Pius IX., a 
remarKable recumnice to rncdimTni ideas, though ho has boon 
justly called by an Xtaliiin writer “the first Popo of a transitionary 
ora*' — iu w primum ujtpttrmt .uradi mutati ittunum. On the other 
hand, it is of course equally true that yhlncns Silvias, unlike 
Mastoi Ferretti, was one of the lirat scholars and ablest w'ritcrs of 
the day, nnd^ that he rose by sheer force of genius from a very 
humble position (he was one of eighteen childrfn of a decayto, 
though noble, family, and had in work in tho fields as a b<»y cii his 
native village of Currigiianu) to tho highest dignity in (Christen- 
dom. He had been of c studious and religious di.Hpo^•itiotJ from 
boyhood, and at eighteen ho was sent to study law at Sien.v. On 
Ills leaving that city alv ducats were all his father couM give him, 
cm which he lived till ho bmiiiio Hecretmy to ('ardinal (Tapraniea, 
wlioin he attended to the Council of Ihisle. That there is some 
truth in Milrnau's coiiburo of his “treachery " in fi]*st coming 
ward os “ the Luld^ apostle of cccl(^siusti<*Al frccdoiti, and tlieii 
skilfully preparing his own way to hishoprlcs and cai'difialiites, and 
finally to the popedom,** cannot ctulTaiuly be denied; but as liltlo. 
we tliink, can it be fairly doubted that thero was also anotlier umi 
a nobler side to his character, which came more to the surface as 
life advanced. Ills future greatness might seem to be foreshown 
by his hair-breadth escapes in chLUlhuod. At three years old ho 
fell IVoni a wall and was taken up for dead, and at eight he was 
tossed by a hull. A brief notice of his career, which naturally 
divid<'& itself into the period befure and after his elevation to the 
Papacy, may not ho un interesting to our readers. ^ 

.^tineas Silvius first camo into public notoriety at Basle, where 
ho was named secretary and reporttir, and tlieu ou<) of the twelve 
presidents of the C'ouucil, and where his eloqut iico made him a 
great power. Though otill and for many yeiirs aflenrard.s a lay- 
man, he obtained his first piece of preferment there, in tho shiipo 
of A canoury of Sail Ambrogio at Milan, and he preachi'd 
on the fcAst of St. Ambrose a panegyric of that Saint Ind'oio 
the C'ouiuil with niueh npplausu. At that period he throw hini- 
solf heart and s^uil into the cuu.so of tho (kuincil us against 
£ugcuiu.s IV., nud became th(3 .‘«ocivtary and main supporter of the 
anti- Pope, Felix V- liido»*d lie hud been strongly iiiged to qualify 
Mmself for election by taking orders ; aud it .should bo rocirdcd to 
bis credit tbnl he s»tcadily refused on account of his irrogulniith-s 
of life, which at tho liuio would have been readily overlooked 
in a priest, or even in a pope, [.afer on, how'ever, h- gained a 
reliietaut nermisbion from Pelix to traii.ifer iiis sein(c.s to 
Proderick 111., the new Riiiperor, by whom he wms crowned p'jet- 
biui'eAte, though in fact poetry was Die least conbpicuous of his 
many literary gifts. At tht: ugu of forty he took orders, having 
then abandoned his juvcidlo immuriiUHes, and rapidly rose in 
Court favour and Liilluence under the patronage of Cisispar Sclilick, 
the Iniperiul Chancellor. (Gradually, and without indecent haste, 
he camo round to tho side of Poj)o Eugmius, only following, it 
must be allowed, the goiior.al cm rent of feeling in the (Catholic 
world; tor the Council of Ikwlii had played its cards so badly that 
the cauEH? of Felix V. wiw niphlly losing ground. There is no 
reason to doubt that /hlnca-s i'^ilvlus was doing what he really 
believed to bo best for the iuteie^ts of Ihe Chiircli, though he was 
also of course gratifying liis own ambition, w'hcn be underti>i>k nn 
embna^iy from Frederick HI. to Pope Kugcnliis, in order to oflccl a 
reoonciliation between iIkj Churcli of (ienuauy and the Holy 
Soe; but tho tenus of the ngreemeut, and btili morn tho means 
oxn ployed fi)r securing their aecep lance by iniHrcprcM jitatioii and 
wholesale briht»ry, it is iinpos'-ihle to excuse, except indeed by 
saying that such devices w'ero I’ar more common, and JtJSH severely 
condemned by public opinion, than in otir own day. Eugeiiius 
IV. was too J discreet not to receive such an envoy favourabJv. 
Ho made him apostolic secretary and Bishop of Trie.sto ; and his 
eiioceHscr, Xichoias V., (MuiUiiued iiiiii in those offices, and iu H50 
appoinUid him bisbopof his nHti\e ciu* of Siemi. Culixtus ill. 
raised bim to tho caruinulate. lie had nicaiiwliilo negotiated tho 
inamnge of Frederick with Iho Purliiguese prlueess Leonora, 
and biA corouaiiou at Rome by Xieholas, as well as tho resigna- 
tion of F«*li\ V., and the ('oucordut of A.si;hnfrenburg. In 1458, 
on the douth of Oolixtiis HI., he wna elected Pope, luid took iho 
lumic (>f PiiLs, 118 he charucterislicully explaiiica, in memory of 
Virgirs pius ^Kttea^. Tlie reference to bis cbi^siuiil tastes lends us 
to aay a word of hU literary product ions, which embraced a wddo 
range of subjects fn>m theology and Church lustory to love lelter.M, 
and even one novel, Lnonlia and Evrynlm^ all of which were still 
allowed to circulate Ircely after he beciiisie Pope, llis published 
works cover 1,100 fulio imgfss in tho Basle edition of 1 57 1, which 
is by DO moans a complete one, and thore are also manv manuscript 
writings of his oxtiuit, includiiig a Irentiso “On the >1 alure of tho 
HorrW* besides many more which havebcen lost. His Cofnmctitariea, 
dweribing minutely many incidents in his early life, and exhibit- 
ing an appreciation of natural sceaeiy very unusual in that ag^ 
wm dictated after he becBiue Pope; and it is to be regretted that 


tho work, eventually puhlii<hod under the nnino of Of)buliiui.a, a 
priest of Bonn, was touched up and somewhat mutikted by his 
kvouritu secretary before puhlicjition. 

Thi) pontificate of Pius 11., which only lostod six years, was not 
a long, and cannot be culled a successful, one; but it has a grandeur 
and unity of it*) own. Wo have already seen that he retracted as 
Pope whai he had written as a privato person. Ho even issuod a 
Bull ijKpiiciaily condemning appeals from a Pope to a Ooiieral 
Coimi il, in direct contradiction to his iincompromi-ing vindication, 
in his history of the (kuncil of Basle, of the decrens of Coii^tanco 
on the supent)rity of (louneikto Popes; and hn managed toiiiduco 
J^)uis XI. ti) rt'vuke the Pragmatic i8anction of Bourges, which the 
Council of Basic had approved, imd wiiicli Bo^suet uon.sidors the 
foundation of the Ciallii^an Liberties, os he had nlreddy by the (kn- 
cordat of Aschafienburg reimposed the yoke of Pfipnl absolutism on 
the Honuati Church, But if Pius II. strevo to reconquer for thb 
Papacy nil its mediicvid splendour, he also desired, with unqiics* 
tiuuable sincerity, that its powers slioiild be used for the highest 
ititcrf\sts of Christianity. The one gi'und enterpriAO to which all 
bw f*ncrgic.s wore devoted, even before lie becumo Popo himself, 
and ill which he sacrificed his life, was a coiiimoii European 
cruriiule for the rocovi^ry of Constaiitiiioplo from the Turks. It has 
b»'»m said indeed that iio never suffered this design to intoifore 
with his per«»onal or political interests; audit may bo allowed 
that he wiis a nepoDst, in an age when ncpt)lisai w.as universalJy 
practised nud hurilly over serimisly condemned, and that he was 
unwilling to do anything to iniperil the touipural prerogatives of 
the I’apacy, which he probably believed to bt3 a .sacred trust com- 
mitted to him. But his ueputLsin sprang from genuino family 
atVeclijjii, not from self-intorc.st, as we may gather J'roin bin crying 
like a ciriUl on his deathbed to think that heueofurlh there wimld 
be no one to look after his nephews; and ho always sought to 
further his ohjecta, whetln v public or pii\ate, by com*iTiiitiiig 
opponents ; not, like his fellow-CbiriJinui, and afterwards his 
biicci dsor, the iiifauiuus Alexander Borgia, by Killing Diem. No 
doubt Die age uf enisudcs had passed away. nnd| lik»‘ his modern 
namesake, i ius 11. was vainly trying to gal viini/e n dead idea; 
but his aim won not the le^s a luibJo one. Feeblo as he was, 
mid BLiirering £i‘Oin u eouipliention of diseiise.s, ho set out from 
Rome in tho midwinter following his eleedion to hold a Con- 
gref^ at Mantua for organizing the new (?ru.^ado. llis bpi^eeh of 
three h'liins length, fieqiierilly interrupted by tear.'*, kindled a 
warm though only temporary onthmitiaiu in liiw hearers. U 
may still bo road, and the adviicate.H of women's rights may 
be iiitere.sled to hear that femuln oloqucnco was also called 
into play on this occn.sion. Two illustrious lutlits, Ippollia 
tSfor/ia, Avifo of Alioiiso IL. of Naples, luid Isotta Nogaruia, whom 
Cantu diwcribes as “ lilos<»f«ssn, teoJogiiiite, letterata, ’ u U)rf>sed tho 
;L-*.*H'mbhige. Nor was Piiw ll, content with appealing to the zeal 
of Christian iCiirope. Ho nl.so wroto an elaborate letter to tho 
Sultan Mahomet 11., remarkablo alike for its evident eariie.stiiess 
and its skill and force of re.woning, ontrouUng him hi embrace tho 
true faith, and thus qualify himselt' for recognition as Ihiqieror of 
the JCttst. But UL-ilhi'r the SulLnii nor tho Chri.stmu sovereigns 
re%>puiuhMl to his call. One last atUmipt bo made to move tho 
sluggi'ili c*)nscience of Chri.’*tondi)in, wliicli co.st him his lifo. 
“Perhaps/' ho said, “wh^n they seo their father, the Victir of 
Chri.st, nged and inlirri us he is, setting out for the holy war, 
Diey \\ill be ashamed lo rejii.-dn at homo, and will enihraiV with 
courage the defence of our holy religion." in Juno 1461 iio loft 
Rome for the lai^t time, so ill that he hiul to bo carried in a litter 
on the weary joiirnev lo Ancona, which ho reachcMl on .Inly 18, 
to put hiiu.sclf at the head of tho crusading forces. But ho was 
too fooblc 01; hi.s arrival even to recei\o tho Doge of Venice, who 
had cuino with eleven triremes to join the expcdiiinn. For a month 
he liiigi»rcd, and on Iho Feast of the Assumption (August 1 5) 
he expired with his arms round tho neck of hia favourite CiirdinaL 
of l\i\ia, who has luiuutoly destu'ihod Iho scene, saying, with his 
bust breath, Do good, iny son, aud pray for mo.*’ 

A modK-rn w lit^^v luis described tho pontifioate of Pius IL os a 
bright gleam flashing (icro.ss tho evmiing sky of tho nu'diioval 
Papacy, .lud thudding on its decline a bright hut passing rny of 
glory wdiicii coiitnt'jted slningcly with the ultcr darkness that 'was 
iiuiucdintcly to follow. He failed, it is true, to read tho signs of 
the times, aud atteiuplcd to nc.hiovo tJie impossible, ; but we must 
romember that the news of tho capture of CoiwtantinopJu in J453, 
only fi\e years before Ids accession to tho Papacy, caused a t'hoclc 
throughout Eiiropu which it is diificuU fur us to realize, atul was 
not unreasonably felt as a serious menace to tho whole fabric of 
Christian society and civilization. No sticriilyo could be loo great 
to avert the sceiniiig dangiir of a horde of Oriental unbelievers ro* 
vereing tlic lubuur of centuries nnd Dlunginn; Europe atri..>h into 
barbarism. Pius 11., as we have shewn, hail stmio ituints of 
cuaiact with his latest suiX'ossor, but bis liistory recalls with a 
far deeper realitv that of the greatest of all his prcti'sjufcfiors, 
Orngory VII. Like him ho had sU>od behind the Papal tliriiUo and 
sbiiued iU policy through suveiol reigns bd'oro ho himself usceiuled 
it; like him bo laboured with consummalo ability, but wiili vciy 
inferior success, to make tho foriiiuln of Papal coronati<»us whica 
describes the Pontiff os “lord of loids, king of kings, eniporor of 
emperors, supremo Vicar of Christ, our Lord on earth, into a 
living realitv ; and, like him, too, ho died in exile. If his hist 
words lacked tho epigrammatic force of tho famous souienro in 
which HUdehrand sought to sum up the laboois of a lifeDme, they 
display moro of Christian humility. Whotorer may have been the 
taiuta of JEneaa Siivius, he pomeamt a diam of manner and warmth 
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of fremiino ttiFeclion which idimIo him bulovi'd in life, and coiiddn«il ! favour of the priHom r, nl<houp:h it inny ho that in 
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with tho trogicftl romanco of his premature death at Ancona — an 
oxile liho niidehrand, though by n selfxiniposcd seiiteoce of banlah* 
ment — to invest his memory with nlinoat the halo of martvrdoiii. 
It was currcMitly reported that a Camaldulcso hernnt, the 
Pietro Coniclio^ keeping his solitai^' vigils on the Tuscan Apenuiues 
at the still night hour when the PontiiF pas.sed awa}'* mdield a 
choir of angels coudiictinff his gloriHoil spirit to the maiiHiona of 

m 


eternal bliss. 
seusH in 


oapitnl ca*«<»s gori&roilv Irish juric'S have got into a iiii 
rather taking bides agiunst the Orown. Noin/ of the juycn*>i in this 
cftiH* hod ever fiervrd as such liefore, and Ihey ^*eeiu to huve* had 
very vague ideas both as to tho nature lUid i?«V**ney of evidi^uiH, 
One day a l)iirt<'entli unin got mixed up with iheiu when ihev 
were Ronsulting, and spent st^mo time with them. At tho cl we of 
the trial a juror obtained leava to rerall two witnesses. One waa 


bliss. Tbero is a quaint mi.\tiire of wiadom and common j Ibo coroner, who was asked whethor he bad held an inquest on a 
Ibo recorded apophthecina of.. bluoasSilvius,** useful for tbo i blind wimimi who wan killed at o railway cro-Muir: and the *1 her 
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to marry, and there is still bolter rousuu now ibr permitting it.'* 


HUSH JriUKS. 

O N the 29th June, 1 87 1, Mr. Glass, cashier of the Northern 
Hank at Newton Stcw'art, was murdered in Iho bnidi olllco of 
tho bank. The murdor was disco vrri d by a scrvant-girl about an 
hour after tin) closing of tho bank, and it is presiimed that it must 
bavo been coiuiuitted within that liour. The doors of the hank were 
shut at three o*c:lock, and almost iiiimediiitrly aftcrw.arda three 
men standing ju.«ft outside thought they heard strange sounds like 
tho dragging of a bench or tabic and then a fall aecoinpnniod bv 
a moaning sound. Thoir suspicions, however, wore not nrouiBea. 
When Ihu bouso w’os examined it whs found that a sum of 1 ,69 5/. hud 
been carried oil’, and moat of this money wa.^ afterwiirda discon^nxl 
in a gravol-pil at Orango W*ood, along with a LillUuok, thcj ahapo 
of which corresponded to tho wounds on tho liead of the murdered 
man. I'he only man who la l^iiown to Imve been about the bank 
on iho afternoon of the murdor was .Snb-Tn?>poctor Monlguuuuy of 
the CJi mat lib Illary force. Ho is known to havo been in the. hank 
at half'paHt two trcbxdi, iind wns )u*.\t .teoii loiiving it. soon nftor 
three. He opened the door, looked out up the stre**!. went back 
into the house, ndurned with a w'aterpiTtt)! coat on his arm and 
n stick in his hand, and walked in tJie direction of Grange 
Wood, where iJio money and the billhook were found. Several 
povsons mot him os he was g(ung this way, aud he was seen In 
the same neighbourhood next inorniiig as early as two o'clock 
mnl afterwards at six. Those circiiiustanrcs njiturally pointed 
su.spirion at Montgomery. Ho had boon a clerk in a bank bofoni 
ho joined the Constiibuhiry, was acquaintiMl wdtli Mr. Stnihnn, the 
manager of the Northern iiank, aud w'itli ^ir. (Hnss, and koew^ all 
about tho amuigcments of tho oJficc, where Glass usually siil, 
where the money was kept, and so on. AVheu ho cnJled at'haif- 
pa.st two he .saw Mr. Hlruhan's aunt, aud learned that ho w«a 
absent. U will he observed, therefore, that Montgomery was. tho 
only man known to liave been in the hank between iho hour 
of clo^iig and the disco very of tho murder; he was seen leaving 
tho bank and going oil' in the direction wbero tlio money and the 
billhook wiTc found ; he was bovciing abt)ut the same spot 
twico n(?xt morning. It would appear that tho murder was 
coinmilled with a view to pUimlor, and it wn.'j shown that Mont- 
gomery was tit tho time under tho pro.Msurc of pocuninry dif- 
liciilties. He owed 30/. to one of the con''tahies, of which 
payment w'hs i-equired before thn ist July ; the murder wh.h oji 
thu 29lh .luiiej ho had rcceiicd 800/. from Lis brother and lost 
it; 20o/. hud been entrusted to him by another friend to invest; 
and all these sums had to ho made good. Circuinaiiintlal 
evidence must always bo received with grunt caution, but in this 
instance it certainly scomud to point very strongly to Monlgomcry. 
In his defence he urged that ho had no ill-will against Gla^s, but 
thou it was ti murder which had been committed rather with a 
view to .•obbery than revenge ; and th.at ho was nut in want of 
money, which was sibown to be untrue, lie also laid groat stress 
on the fuel that there wore no stains of blood on his clothes. This 
was ccrtiiinlv a pcuut in his fiivoiir, but it was aiteiripted to ac- 
count ft)r it bv his having taken tho preraution to wear the waler- 
proof when he attacked his victim, or by the blood from tho 
wounds of the latter flowing itnotber way. it was of course not a 
conclusive piece of evidence, like a well-c.stablished alibi. Munt- 
gomery was tried on the charge of muriler last suiutncr, but the 
lury could arrive) at no conclusion, and had to bo discharged. He 
has just uiidurgono a second trial, aud again the jury have been 
disebarg^ wntbout a venliet. It is uiiil(irstix)d that *11 third at- 
tei^t will bo made to get a voidict on© way or the other. 

We bavo, of course, no right to assume that it is beyond doubt 
M^'nlfomory murdered Glaas, but tho cour<<e of the trial 
which has just tenninated without a verdict suggests w)nio rather 
uncomfor^le rofloctions ns to the capacity of Irish jurymen. If 
a constoble had been the vietim of a inunler instead of being tho 
Reused person, apolitical reason might perhap.s have been suggested 
for the reluctance of the jury to convict the murderer. Tlierc ore 
tmrta of the country where the murder of a constable would pi-o- 
bnbly bj* remtlod os rather a meritorious net. Hut here it was a 
constable who was 0|n his trial, and there is no suspicion of poli- 
rical partisanship. Ihq murder had nothing to do with any of 
tkise questions which touch the liearts of Irishrnon : it had uolhiug 
to do with med, nationality, or land-holding. It was an oi-dina^ 
brutal murder, perpeUated for the sake of plunder. We must 
goppose, thcrefoa*, that the jury were not particulariv biassed m 


returned into couit, and thu f.tr«.Mnuti put it to tho judge wliutWr 
the law ivnuiltcd 0 nifin to bo comi.-tod uf a rriiuu which no ouie 
had hCiui him commit. 'Ihe uf roiim) ii^plied that u man 

could cert.uiily bo cc»nvi<-lv‘d <ii! (•ircum''t.;iitiai ciideiicfi. T*.vt» 
buurji afterwards Llicy again chiiic hack 10 say thui they ciuihl ivut 
agree; they wme lurked up unco moru, and wore linally di'^cl.uii^ecl 
at midnight without ha^ ing boeu able to arrive at a verdict, i*. is 
said that leu jurors were for a conviciiyj, while the IbreumM. v. iio 
appnivntly sliU held to his distrust of circuui.'^tH»tial evidonre. and 
another juror wore fur an acquittiil. As 'wo said before, have 
no right to iissuino that thn jury wei^ bound to ivturu 
a venlict (»f gniUy, hut the qnc.ttiun.H which uf them jiNked. 

and iMpechally the doubts raiMi^d by the tun inan as to the li.rii* of 
coiivii ting a TiJiin unh ss ho had actually been coiiimitciirg tho 
crime cbiirged against him, W'uuld seem tu justify the .toubts 
which are onturUiined as to the cupru'itv of tlio jury. L nfortu- 
nattily this is not an iMdated case. There was 'a discu^^ion in 
the Uousti i)f Lords the other c\eniiig in which liiiinerctus fx- 
amplos were given of tho bupele<{.s siupuhty and ignorance of 
Iris]) jurors, who are now, it Nhonld be uoUxi, drawn 
fnmi a hiwcr chit^s thun funnerly. lii ibo sam« iuipresriop 
of the Taiua which f DiitaiiiH n riqmrt of the ronclu!<it)ii of 
ntgomcry’n trial there is a letter jrum a goutlemau who says 
he lias hiHdy rerved as furetuiiii in c‘vh 1 irbds in Ireland, and 
that liis cxperitiiict) during the recent .^'e-HKiuri.s show^tid the impotwi- 
bility of g«*lting together inU» a jury-box twelve trustworthy uht, 
able to comprehend the case^ put before them. “How,” he ask^ “can 
we expect a lot of hum hie, poorly -cilucnh'd farming-men siiddcivly 
to shitt tliemselves from the pbafgh, t)m mnnurv-heap, or cleMiiing 
out pig■^tyeK, to travel from ten to thirty miles to ue penntrl up^ 
in a jury-box holt upright, for hours together, listeintig to and 
trying to comprehend the nice disiincliuns und ditivreut state- 
nieiit< of counsel, of Jiighlv ediicat<‘d men P " In one simple east' he 
turned tua mail behind him in tiie box, and a.'<kedhiin liis opinion, 
aud the man au.*wfeied ^eiy fninkly, “ I know norhinjf Hbont it, 

1 don’t iind«o>tHnd it." In the e«)iirse of (Im iriuls Hri^ing nut of 
the (ini vviiy' Lleotioii Petition similar eompliiinfs were made uf 
the ignornneti and incapacity of jurors. One old ftdluw in a hmg 
frieze efuit, who had gone out at tho lunch hour to get a penuy 
roll, could not tind liis way back again fur sonio and the 

procetidiiigK had to be suspended until lie reapp**avtHl. 'I'he (.Miiuf 
Jn.sti«!e roiniivked that a iniin who wa^ iiindili! to find his way 
through the pasaagea of a Court did not seem to him to be vary 
lit to be un llio jury-rolL Many of iho jiirors are quite illiterate, 
and scarcely uudorstaud the laiigmigo us^'d iu Court. 

It is easier iii a case (d' tlii.s kind to point out ths evil than to 
sugge.st a remedy for it. it hna hoon toiind that in England 
wo have gone too low in reducing the qualification of jurui-s, and 
ono uf thi! olijticLs of Iho Attorney-Gcnorar.') Hill is to mtso tho 
qualilirntion, uiid to socuru the pre^eiico of men of good c<lucaticm 
uud social position on common juritss os well a.« on speci d jarics. 
lu Ireland a still lower depth of ignuiunc.e, stupidity, aud iiicapa- 
city has uiihiippily been tapped. Itwaa thought that jurors under- 
tho old system were composed iu loo large a proporiion of Pi'4>- 
testants, and ono of iho concessions negotiiiteil hy tho pi'eMcnt I.ord 
Chauctillor of Jr«*land on behalf of the (Church to which ho belougs 
was a reform of the jury arrangements which would iiitr<xluco"» 
larger number of (laibolics. In order to carry out tl)i.s rliange, 
tbti qnulilicutions were lowered, various checks which foniieily 
existed, sucli as the .^horiirs power of prelimiiiury (lelectii)ii, wci*© 
abolished, and juries are now made up too often of in^'ii who 
barely uudersland tho language in which they arc addre.o-cd, aud 
who are utterly incapable uf comprcbeiidiiig either the drift of 
evidence fu tJie arguments of i*.oiinsel. But then rcligiouA 
equality had to be satisfied, and tlie question was not how to 
got really intelligent and competent jurymen, but how to 
give to tho adherents of a parltculAr religion a balanco oi 
authority. It is idle to say that the Irish are quite unfit 
for trial hy jvu'J** It is no doubt perfectly true that tho great 
body of tho people have no conception that the institution has 
any other purpose except to enable them to indulge their personal 
sympathies, and even it they could understand the duty uf lorming 
a* strictly judicial opinion ou the ca.scs put before Ihoni. they 
Would, from their wimt of educiitiuii, be WHicely able to fulfil it. 
Trial by jury, however, has been calnbli^lJed in ri-eLind, uud it 
would now be impracticable to disturb it. It is doublfnl indeed 
whether even tho false stop -which ha.i kUely been taken ran 
now be retraced. The Catholic clergy \aluo the irfluence 
which they derive from tlm pmstmee of Ihcir tlocks — esp#*rially 
the more ignorant and siibmiwui'e of them— in the jury-ho.v, aud 
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wotiltl probfibly rrseut the su^^jfestion that tbcy are deficient in 
duration and intoilig^ence. Tbia ia only iiiiothur example of the 
diflaalrous con9r?quouced uf tbc policy which has been parsued hj 
tbo Uovernmeut of nianagiupf Irish ntloirdy iiut in accordance 
with flouiid common-sense principles, and with a view to wise 
and cflicient admliii^t ration, but only, or at least mainly, 
with a view to conciliate and appease the pretensions of the 
Komau Catholic priesthiH)d. From oil parU of the c^riiintry — 
from Clnrc, Limerick, and (Inlway, from Koscommon, Monaghan, 
and Clonincl--wo l^^vo the winic story of juslico mocked, and law 
frustrated by incompetoiit jurymen. It may bo said that this is 
only govorninji; Ireland according to Iri.sli id’eas, and that if the 
Irish are coutGiit to be tried hy jurors wlio ai'c d«;stituto evpn of an 
elomoniary conception of their hmetions, that is their business and 
not ours. It U evident, however, that there are iiiaiiy people in 
Ireland who do not relish the present sinto of things, and who 
feel that, apart from the injury which may ho done to tho iiitoixists 
of private .persons, the scandals which am connected with almost 
every trial that takes place cannot fail to impair the dignity of 
justice and popular respt^ct. for law. Tho iunurani peasants who 
are dragged from their ploughs and mucK-hcap.8 to stare and 
slumber through a long bewildering trial are by no means 
^atoful for the privilege which luis L<M]n conferred on them, and 
it may bo doubted whothor there over was any eagf»r dt'siro on 
their part to ub.taiii it. Universal sulVrage, without regard to 
education or capacity, oven though admiltcd in polities, hud bettor 
bo kept at arm's length from tho pn»ce.ss«*a of justice. 


LIFt: IN CUDA. 

W HEN' all is said and done, it is not surprising that ii^paln 
should cling to shivery and (hdia, for the two iiioiui one and 
tho same thing, and williout slavery ('nba would be worthless. It 
is not a mere (uiestion of the pride and EyiiahnUsmo which hold 
to all that is loft of the mngnificeiit Km pi ro of tho Indies, and 
shrink from accepting the liuiiiiliaiion implied in tho renifUciution 
of the Queen ot tho Aiitille.s. In spito of iniublosoiiic Creoles 
and mutinous slave^i, nofw*itb.stnnditig the firain on tho army 
and Exchequer of Spain kept up hy tlio psa'llsan war of 
Ge^odes, tho fact reiiiaiiib that, tiinriks to shut: lahoiir, Cuba, 
so far ns the Btato is concerniMl, has paid its vvav and more. But 
naturally tbo State beneiits comparulively litlL* uiipared with 
individuals. Cuba ha.^ long been the paradise of Ihc SpaniortI who 
has energy .sulRcient to be.'^iir hini.self lu search of nmnoy and bliss. 
The old Lberinu Peulnsiila still in more ways ihun one uiake.s good 
its claims to tho epithet duni " which the prad-s boslow’cd upon it. 
A living is somowhal hard to conui by Ihort* ; the .scorching Hitn 
of its .HO mi- tropical climate Imkis tlie slmrlehss soil and makes 
it alow to repay eultivutinn. Trade stagiuiles in the towns, 
oxcopt where fow'g'i coiuiiicree enriches ih« iiierchantd of the 
greater seaports, for the pennri«nis people are very chary of their 
irfKals and luarnvedis. Tim barren mnuntains llini glance in tho 
blazing sun^biuo are a type of tho country generally; a little 
gaudy aliriw covers a sore Jack of tho sulwtance of prosp' rity. As 
for the GoveiumentExchofiucr, that is of course always far below 
low-water mark. The otticinl wht) 1ms expended a world of in- 
triguu and patience in hit! vi'ig at his place is doomed tofrot himself 
todoath while In* W'orries the IVeaf Ury tor tlm ncrumnJating arrears 
of his pay and a]lowaij<;es. To \entiire on a motuphor suggested by 
a traveller's rommon experience in the country, tlio hungry flea 
that starves in domesiic; grazing is ready enough to hop away 
and foed and fatltm in foreign part.^. I'hc Gaptaincy-Uoncral 
of Cuba has from lime iiunuMnoriul hoeii the ambition of tliosu 
Spanish soldiers who are intriguers and politicians us well. A 
voyage to Iliivamiah and a brief .sojourn tlmi’e w’n.s*liko a vi»\ago 
to El Dorado or a dip in Baetoiu.s. The rich .stream of tho Giibnn 
customs flowed through tlio empty pockets of this fortunate 
ofHcial, leaving a precious bediiuent behind. Proconsuls, after 
admiuisteriug th«5 colony for a few years, came home with fortune 
Buflicient to support (ho dignity uf tht; title that was generally 
in atori'. for them. ■ A Oaptam-Ucnoral of t.'uhii might look forwai-jl 
to buying anything, .short of tlie gnindec.^hip of .Spain, which 
was a matter of blue blood and quartering ^ and so it was 
vrith his varioos ^:uborlli nates in llieir stivcral doirrees. But, 
after oil, the gains of (joveruiiient ollicials woro limited, like 
tho posl:4 which there were to ho tilled. It was enUivation and 
commerce that olforod a roolly boiiiKlle.sa field to unterpriso 
and avarice. Tho Spaniard who could carry capital to Cuba 
might watch it growing and multiplying with scarcely an etfovtor 
a risk. Uo found a .system idl ready organized: if he betook 
himself to sugar and ciiifcc raising, ho had only to fall in with it, 
and hid fortune was assur'd. Ih* pLircha.sc!d fii.s plautution with 
tho slavos on it. The district in which ho selected it decidod 
the crops he wna to grow, lie engaged a competent overseer, who 
profeased to know howto hit the happy mean between letting the 
negroes .shirk Ihoir work and iiHinp them up by exceasive l.slioiir and 
over-piiraimonious arrangtuoents. AVhatovcr may have been tho 
occasional disproporiitui between the overseer’s professions and 
performance, thoro was always an ample margin left to make good 
ladiscrelions or iiiconipetency. The ^5palli'‘’h Antilles had thriven 
on the mi.sfortunos of Iheiv neighbours, mid Kngli.'*!) enmnei- 
patiou and free-lrado in su^ar iiad raised the production of 
Cuba twentyfold or more. Rich planters in the countvy made 
rich nierchants in the sea-ports. Petty trado tlonrishcd as well 
as the commerce that was conded on on a grander scale, and every 


class in the island shaved in the common prosperity. The 
7Vmas' Special Corrospondent, in tho interosting lettera ho is at 
present sending from IJavnnnah, tells what an easy and lucra- 
tive buMiness is done by the small shonkeopers tnero. It is 
too hot to higgle, it is not worth while descending to sinall 
economies where the climate is so warm and life so nrccarions. 
Tho very (.Inllego water-carriers made so good a thing of it 
that it is* hard to iiiiderstaiid why ho many of tho fraternity should 
remain to drudge in Madrid, when they can do so much better in 
the Indies. 'J'hey nro a race os nrudent os they arc steady, Aud 
their moderate gains very quicidy roll up into savings wliicli 
might enable tuum to cmigi*ate. Perhaps it is their nntiie 
prudence which provenu their hfusting to bo rich in a land where 
the chances of surviving to Attain your object are disagreeably 
numerous. 

ft is indeed it.s uncertainty that gives its marked character 
to life in Cuba as elsewhere in tho West Indies. It is not exactly 
tho “ let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die ” of the old ’ 
Janiaica planters, for tho Spaniard is constitutionally teinperato, 
and by no means so freoljr disposed to hospitality as tho more 
jovial Briton. It is not Ins wny to keep open house for all comers, 
with tables groaning undt'r loads of Kuropean cheer, supple- 
mented with turtle, land-crab, aud all manner of tropical 
dainties; with builets coveuvd with decanters tilled with tho 
ardent wines of Southern Europe, with rummers of sangaroe, and 
“ beverage ^ poriiefually on the flow. I To has rather imported 
the more frugal fashions of tho Peninsula; ho throws hia 
house <pcn ixi tertiillins and dances in place of giving dinner 
parties ; ha ofliirs by^ way of refreshment tho light iced drinks which 
ceriaitily come like the nectar of Olympus to the scorched palate 
when the thermometer is .standing at something like iiinoiy 
odd ; you have fragrant eolfoe, and cliill^ water with azucarilloSf 
and silrvers heaped with fruits that are fair to the eye and pleasant 
to tho taste, alluough death or disease may be iho penalty of 
iiidi8cr(H!t indulgence. Tho harp and guitar aud piano aro in these 
Guban fc^osts, and there arc unhealthy white (‘omplexiona nxid eyes 
unnaturally bright, and figures which want of exercise iiiaku.s over- 
voluptuous, or which are sonu'w'hat w'Asted by a climate that 
drie.s up tlio blood in the veiiiH. But the people take thought 
for the morrow even loss than in Janiuioa ; for, although n^t much 
given to thinking, there la a vagno impression on them that the 
future is ah.solnteiy uncertain. There may bo a few who, under 
the strength of that iinpre.Sf?ion, wi.sely make up their minds to 
ho contoul w’ilh a comjioiency— ’iiioro than they aro f*vr*r likely to 
want — aud then to go home. But, tw a rule, they iind it ditGcuU 
to stop when they are Imsy in tho piirsuif. of wealth, and when 
everything is going on pro.Mperou.sly. So they stay on, with the 
idea that (.'uha is not their homo, but only a place of temporary 
bojoiirn, persuading themselves that tluty mean to return somo 
day with a fortune to cud their lives in old Spain. All tho time 
they arc probably conscious that tho temptations t,j linger whero 
they fire will always bo too strong for them ; that they will drop 
i»iit of exiMtence hom(» siiuny day, veiy likely when they least 
c'xpcct it. yellow-fcvor, cholera, and the terrible vomito prieto 
are the scourges of tbe LMbiiitl; Malaria iu its most inRlign.*int shuiic 
lurks ill the richest di.'strict^; in Jlavnnnali itself tlio town is 
wTetrhedly drained, and the liesli breezes from tbc soa blow over 
poisonous mango .swamps *>r are minted hy the, decaying abomina- 
tiuna that strew tho beach. ISo life in tho capital is marked 
by A curtain rocklcs.suess and an utter indifference to the morrow. 
I'lie municipality pays no attention to sanitary urrangeiueuls. 
Wealth elbows poverty ; juilacos rise in tho most squalid quarters, 
and many of the most imposing houses are whited sepulchres. 
When the present prosperity comes to an end, as it must ere long 
now that slavery is irrevocably dooinod. tho place will tumble into 
ruins in a fuw years, and the men who make its prosperity now 
will shun it as if it were a city of tho plague. In Jamaica Engliah- 
mcii and Scotchmen have fought doggedly against the ruin that 
wiLs brought upon them by a succession of disastrous, if inevitable, 
legislative measures. We doubt whether tho Cuban Spaniards 
will give proof of English iiiiisrlo and ilbre ; it may be that tho 
t'uhaii climate is more relaxing than that of the English islands ; 
it is crrluin that iht* Spanish race always deteriorates terribly even 
iu tho first genHratiou, and runs altogether to weeds in the second.. 

Wc imwt rojuico nf cfuirse that slavery is doomed, even if Cuba 
and tho Cubans perish M'itli it. Assuredly they have nut done 
much cither to deserve our respect or win our compasidon. Never 
perbAp.«i did a comniunity attain prosperity so entirely by absoluto 
himrz^nUer; their wealth has all been mthored for them hy others, 
while they lay placidly on ilicir backs looking on, listening to their 
slave-drivers cracking* their whip.M. Yet we must own to a curtain 
sentimental regret, such ns one feels when contemplating some 
picturesque grey ruin on the Ithinu which in the days of its pride 
and power was a den of thieves founded upon torture-chamnors; 
or suck as wo felt when we heard that Koine had passed front 
under tho rule of 'tho Pontifls, that the brooms of the now ludian 
kingdom were to sweep away the old Kuman associations with 
the old abuses and all ^the cruel iniquities of a suspicious and 
tyrannical Goveriunent. Romo, however, may possibly flourish 
under its new masters as it has never dong since the* days of 
the Autoiiines; but, happen what will to Cuba, it can never 
SCO tho good old easy days again. If the Americans are sensible 
and unsellibh Gnough to leave it alone, it will be delivered over 
to the creoles, the negroes, and anarchy. It needs no prophet 
to tell that the towns will crumble into ruin and the plantations 
run to jungle ; that the harbours will be choked up, and the few 
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lo^s that are left will yield a procnrioaa livelihood to the 
Mgiind bands who will ewarm on them. If the Americans do take 
the island, as they very possibly may, then we may exitcct to see a 
Bight that will gratify the shades of the old Spimish alave-inastera 
-*-smart and spry men straggling nianfally with impossibilities. 
Th^ will have to settle and strive to work hard in a cumnlo which 
is iatal^ to white life, and utterly hostile to severe exertion. 
They will have to keep order among border of emancipated and 
iineducatcd blacks, to train them to appreciate their new responal* 
hUitios as free citizens and enlightened electors of the Union, 
persuade them to work if they can, and proveut them, while their 
odttcalioQ TOos forward, from cutting the throats of their instruc- 
tors. Failing success with the blacks, they will havu to attempt 
the problem of successful cooly immigration. In any case they \yiU 
have to replenish the white garrisons in which the men are dying 
off like flies. Amid mortality, hostility, anandiy, auxlety, and 
general gloom, it will bo their business to endeavour to niiike 
the islana show a satisfactory balance sheet, while they attend to 
their private fortunes at the same time. It will be a life that 
■will offer them abundance of objects and plenty of excitciiieut, 
but certainly it will be neither so easy nor so agreeable a lifo na 
that which the Cubans lead at present. 


A QUESTION OF PEDIGREE. 

A CUniOIIS example of the operation of the law of descent has 
been afforded by a case tried hist week at M aidstone. 'i'ho laud 
which was in question in the case is customary ireehold/’ and tbo 
manor of which it is hold hoabe^ in existence more than nine hun- 
dred years. Tho tenants pay a quit rent, which probably has nOt Wn 
altered in amount sinco Saxon times, and on the doiith of a tenant 
a relief ” is also payable. On the death of a tenant without heirs 
bis land would '‘escheat,” not to the Crown, as in the case of an 
ordinary freehold, hut to tho lord of the manor, of which tlio land 
is held. Bpealiiiig gencmlly, however, a man cannot dio without 
.beirs, although it may be ditflcult or impossible to produce an 
beir of the deceased. In the present case tho lord of tho manor of 
Aldington^ in llouiney Marsh, claimed an estate by "escheat^” ami 
at WAS churned on tho other hand by a person who alleged kindred 
with tho deceased tenant as descending from a common ancestor 
who lived about two hundred jears ago. Tbo jury, being unuhlo 
^0 agree, were discharged, and thus the case reinuius undecided. 
But although the claimant has not succeeded in proving tho 
lilleged kindred, he camo very near doing so, and tho ciiso is at 
nny rate tisefiil in showing tho sort of evidenco by which such a 
claim may bo made out Tho tenant of the eslate in tho early years 
this century was John Chapman, who died in 1826, Ic.itviug 
•three daughters his co-heiresscs. These throo ladies all died 
unmarried. On the death of tho lost survivor of them intes- 
tate in 1 860 tho lord of tho manor claimed her share for want 
•of heirs. There was no doubt that John Chapman hud left no 
lineal heir, and, so far as be and his daughters knew/nn heir at aU. 
But n claimant appeared and sot up tho following case. IIo alleged 
that John Chapman was descended from William Ciinpiuau, who 
WAS horn in 1650, in tho time of tho Commonwealth, and died 
in 1 731* This progenitor of the Chapmans left two sons, John 
nnd William, ana tho late tenant of the estate, John Chapman, was 
descended from the latter. But the former also li^ft a son, and his 
issue still survive, and should ho heirs to the last surviving daughter 
•of John Chapman, although she never beard of their existence. 
The case thus set up involved tho proof of a pedigree upwards from 
John Chapman, through three generations to william Clmpmao 
•of tho Commonwealth, and then downwards from tho common 
4incc8tor through four generations to the claimant. In tlie re<>ult 
ithe claimant proved )us own descent from tlie common ancestor, 
but doubt was thrown upon tho proof of the ascending lino. In 
•other words, the claimant provea that ho was doscondud from 
William Chapman of tlio Commonwealth, but he failed to satiety 
the jury that John Chapman, father of tho three ladies, was 
descended from the same Williani Chapman. The difficulty arose 
In identifying William Chapman, the younger sun of William 
Chapman of tho Commonweaitb, with aW illiam Chapman who was 
undoubtedly the grandfathor of John Chapman, the father of the 
three ladies. According to tho pedigree produced by the claimant, 
William Chapman, the younger son of William Chapinun of the 
Commonwealth, was baptized in 1683, and therefore would pro- 
•iMibW have been sixty-live years old in 1 748. But there exists 
in Westwoll Churchyard a tombstone with an inscription htutiiig 
that William Chapman died in 1 748 aged seventy-seven years. 
This William Chapman was an aamitted Hocestur of the last 
tenant, but, if he was seventy-eeven years old in 1 748, he could 
aot be identical with William Chapman, son of Cuapmon of the 
Commonwealth, who in that year ought to have' been only 
fiUty.five. » ^ ® 

Upon the credit given to tho tombstone the decision of the case 
have turn^. It was shown that a Williani Chapman had 
•bean born in the neighbouring parish of Badlesmere, who would have 
t^n eeventy-sevon in 1 748, and it was suggested that this w-os the 
nilliam Chapman who was buried at Westwoll. On this theoiy 
the co^exton upwards with Chapman of the Commoowealta 
would have b^n ueverod, and the claim of the desceiidiuits of 
Chapman the Commonwealth would have been defeated. It is 
M common to And a particttlar name prevalent in a district that 
It would be going too far to assume that a William Chapman 
baptized at Favershain was identical with a William Chapman 


buried at Westwcll, even if tho age stated on tho tombstone cor- 
t»;spondod with the ago obtained by supposing baptism to follow a 
few weeks allor birth. But hero tho eliumant’s cose was belpod 
by a piece of family tmdilion. It was ndmitted that William 
Chapiunn, biuled at Wehtwtdl, tho ancestor of the last tenant, 
married Martha Manooeb, ntid the claimant produced a witness, a 
member of his own family, who slated that he had beard his 
grandfather say that he was connected with tho Manooch 
family.” 

The ordinary rule of law which excludes ” hearsay ” evidenco 
is relaxed in ineso questions of pedigree fn»m the necessity of the 
case. The witness already mentiuiied bad heard his grandfathor 
talk about his family, and ho was allowed to repeat much, but nut 
all,^ of what his grandfathor had isaid. If bu had been allowed to 
repeat all, he might have proved the pedigree from hiiuaolf and 
the claimant to the Cominonwcalth Chapman without further 
evidence. But the Lord Chief Justice ruled that the witness 
might bo asked as to liia grandfather's statements as to his (tho 
^andfather A) father, but not as to his gnmdfnther, if he had not 
Known him, nor could have known him. It way be doubted 
whether this ruling dues not unduly narrow the limit 
within which tiadilion may bu received. But the claimant 
was able to prove his descent from the Commonwealth Chapman 
by other iWianH. Tt would appear, however, from reported cases, 
that if tbo grandfather of the. wiliiesa bad written down all that 
he told tho witncs.s the wholo nfight have been received. It is 
Ktatcd in oiiu of tliosu coses that '*an old pedigree, professing on 
the face of it to bu ci>iti piled from registers, wills, monumenial 
inscriptions, family records and liistory, ana going back to a 
fabulous date, is not evidence, thougli proved to bo signed by 
members of the family, except so fiir as it relates to persona 
presumably known to tliu party signing it, or iDsp^scting whom 
the party signing it may havu ohteined iurorinalion from other 
tiieiubors of Uiu ftiiiiily.” It Aeeins uimccussaiy to quote authority 
to show that a pedigree "going back to a fabulous date” is not 
entitled to be received in \U entirety tis evidence. The pedigrees 
of some Scotch families do go back to a period which we vrill 
veiitiiro to call fubulous; and doubtless tun members of tlu»su 
families devoutly believe the whole of them. There are many 
familira in the pucra^i*, or immediately below it, which caa 
produce unquestionable pedigrees of several centuries | but when 
wu descend inlo a lower stratum of society, und got among tho 
Chapmans, the tusk of proving a pedigme becomes more difficult. 

It is not unlikely that this case may at tract the nolico of the phi- 
losophers who are now engaged in framing proposals for altering thu 
lana laws of tbo country. To the pbilosopliic mind the mention of 
a manor and of a pedigree must be almost equally exasperating, imd 
we shall expect to hear from some disciplu of Mr. Mill a suggestion 
of a short method of settling the quei^lion which has puszlcd a 
Kentish jury. But it Is to bo feared that thu love of Bnglish 
lawyi^rs for groping amid musty records of the p.<iHt is ineradicable. 
Tburu is hardly iiiiothor counliy in tho world wbero such an in- 
quiry Jis this into tho pedigree of the Chapman family would bo 
possible. Yet in J'Jnglaud, in spite of thu philosophers, such 
inqiiirius are interesting to lufiiiy persons besides lawyers, and such 
jnquirie.H occur not ixifrtM|iie2itly. Tberu is litUc doubt tbat tho 
eluUmtc report of this case in tbo '/imrs has been read by many 
tbouHimds of persons with as much care n.s the reports of the 
Tich borne cose, and the arguments for and against adopting thu 
statement of the tombstone will havu been canvassed with tlio 
same atteutiou as was bestewud upon that famous controversy. If 
such inquiries arc to be prosecuted, it is highly iuipnrtant that 
parish registers should he preserved with a care which until lately 
iias seldom been beMowed upon them, aud also that inscriptions 
in chui-chos should bo treatud with a reverunco which may bu 
sometimes inconsistent with tho full accomplishment of the de.'jirea 
of ardent church restorers. In a case which i.s often cited in tbia 
branch of law, an inscription in a chanced containing a pudijyrec of 
a family had been copied in pencil by a person euiployed 111 cer- 
tain repairs which involved the oblitoruliou of tho original, aud 
tho pencil marks had been inked over by anotlier hand, supposed 
to bu that of the iucuinbent of the puri^h. I' his docuinont, aud 
also A C4>py of it, bearing an cndor.'<;mt‘nt by a meniber of 
the family, were among tbe cvid»}ne« produced by the claiinauL 
in that case, luid the endorsed copy was admitU'd. It would 
seem to follow that if, instead of a w'ritleri eiidoi^senieiit, there 
had been a ’» i rbal adoption c»f the paper by a dccen.'-cd iiiouiber of 
tho family, tho paper would equally have been admissible: and, 
if so, tho whole of the statemeul of the grandtallnr of ibe uilueAs 
as to tbo Chapman pedigree would appear to bo udiiii.'*.-iblu. In 
tlie "Troutbcck Case,” which excited greur interest somu forty 
years ago, a paper in the band writing of a diveiusud lueinber of 
the family, purporting to give a genealo;’ieal ocnimiit of the Ihiidly, 
was held to be admii>sibln, though iievt-rnuide public by tlie Wiiter, 
erroneous iu many particulars, and professing tu be founded partly 
on hearsay. In that cose the claiuionl t-uugbt to recover front the 
Crown an estate which had- been " eHclienied ” fur want of diri'ct 
heirs. There are certain industrious p^wnis who occupy tliMui- 
selves in prosecuting genealogical inquiries, aud oewisu'ually m«k»> 
bai'gains ior a share in the result of litigulhui. wbicii the law calls 
by tho old-fashioned naines of "niuinteimnce” ami "ciminpertv. 
In a recent case a plaintiff alleged that, in coiiAidumtiou tliat Jio 
would take steps to contest u will, and would advance imuiey and 
obtain evidence for that purpo?-**, and ju.utruet an attorney, liie 
defendant promised to share with the plHiiilill tlio^ jiu»pcity 
which might come to biui by reason of such procceainga ; ami 
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it wnj» hoM that this rt.rrKfiiient Avjia “ chftmporty/’ and could 1 
X!ot bo made the loumlation of mi action. In Iho avguiripnt in j 
tiiiai cad*} n/iotiier case was cited in which a proIVt.siu* j^vne- j 
Alo;r.v bad ^(ijiiiJiUcd to supply a claiinaut ‘‘ wiLli cviilonco that | 
fibniild be .sinhi i*‘iit to enable him snecos-^fully to recover llm 

n kcrty.*' It WHJ ratluT torj aiidaoious to eoiuo into court with 
aim fomuled upon an Mj^rci'incnt which nppeured to assume 
that evidence was a com modi ty eupiible iif iM-in*^ Kupplied to order, 
Jlut these thiiixs can be doin*, mid ImhittuiUy arc done, in a more 
decent way. U 18 very sehloiu that a plaU'*iMe ehiim to itii estau* 
fails of piMsociition for of laeait^. 'i'liore is always an air of 
reunance about sueh csiftcs which mahes tlieiii inleivsiiu^', iiiiil w«j 
fully anticipate that the full and accurate rep-u-t of the t.di:ijun.iri ‘ 
ciino ill the Timed will be miido the fount latioii of a intvel in ; 
three volmnCtS by iHimo popular perfurmer in that bninoh of art. I 
Indeed the reatliiisr public inny think thoinstdves foriuiuite if they j 
get a UQVel w*ith eo much foundation us this case wnuLd .supply. j 


wlem he dosses over Jloniar aud a cup of t«ii, and lets the upii»* 
trees alone. The object of tlie caricaturist ia to pn^tamt the uuMn 
as ho appears ‘*in thiK'^e unpmirded roomonta when alone he i& 
hiuiJj' U*.*’ •* l-ufoptunately,” Iho Kditur reinarh.s, tho result 

occjifM* 'll ally a ppears droll.” Iw lwctjii •^oocl poitraiUire ami carica^ 
tuti' «d’ tlic hit;!ur kind there is hut a narrow line. Mr. Millaui’e 
poiiuiil of an einineut conlractor which was oKiiihited at tlie 
Aciid-my not l-m;? s^inco would havu done very well for Jimt/y 
/’’.///*. asel it would ho relieshinjr to find eoilie eMiuiples from the 
hiJi- r •* . n flit- line.’* The excellenre of a portrait lies iu itfi vivid 
cf ditiuinaiit eliaracteristics, which to an ordinal^ 
ryv \v. uld p- i h}i]»s bo lost in a crowd of other details. Thie 
fon ii.j i'f p*.i*ils iiniy of course be ovenluiie, hut it is the aocret 
of all u'Mhl pl.^tl■ait-pilirllinu^ When any of tlio principnl clmrao- 
ti riHisi*., of tiieo or li^^ure aro very stroiixfly omp)m'<i/.cd, the por- 
trait beeoiiP's ii caricature: and it is to this My le ot portraiture 
that ill'- j»irtur'’s iu V^tmhi Foir bcltui^. Tho object is to show* 
h*iw luiu'h hiiniiiu nntiiru therrB i.s in ini'u. 


THK VAyiTY /VI/KAI.RUM. 

I F there is not much fanic rinwadny-^, at any rate there is plenty 
of notoriety, and in th«> crush of public life the t';me>iis, the in- 
famous, and the Iiol 4 >i ioii 9 jret oddly mixed. To j ud;^*! by tli(‘ di sphiy 
of photo^rnpha iu the slmp-wiiyhiws, the iutep*Nt of the piihlie in 
liii-u and Wuincnof tho dux is .xingiihirly ci>iiipi'elien.<^ivA and iiiipitr- 
tial. Tho emiiiiUit Ktatesmun, tho hiM, new imird**ivr and his viciiin, 

a rc, jury , and counsel, hUliops and hallHl -irirl'^, the fnshioiiiiblo 
ieino-man, the popular act*'!*, the pet llie siicci^sfiil 

author, and tlie most recent anixal at the Xooln^ieal tTard*-iis, 
appear to meet on a foi.it ine- of peilert eqimiity. J'lio 

|fa/ing crowd amus to bo a.san\i>)us to tix on \{h iniiui tho ion- 
turus of the great crLminal as thoM> of tho philosopher or hero. 
Making a figure in llio world h:i.s ceased to be a meta]ihor, and may 
bo tiiivcu literally. Kverybudy wlio get'i into the pjipers i.*n sure to 
bo aeon next in the sliop-wiiul«)W'.*», and we hccniim iw faiiiiliar 
with his physiognomy a.«i with those of our country cousins in iho 
laiuily alhuia. I iv this way the list of public churricler.s is continurdly 
iiicreasiug, and may be expected before long to iiicliule tho greater 
part of the cuuiiminity. Kven the Immblest and inoM irisiguiticniit 
of us hax'o now a fair chaiioi of at souk* timo heconiing notori')us. 
There are those who are h»»rn to thus sort of greatne-s, and who 
begin life under the •* fierce light’* of Jiew.*-pa]«*.r piva'jraphs and 
photo^aphic cameras; others inive it. thrust iqem tin 1 * 4 ; while to 
many it appears to bu an object of fiinbition, and one ij..t \ery dlfii- 
cult of lurhiovomciit. A very simple aecldeiit or a little pushing will 
bring a man into the focus of puldic curiixsity. Any' of us muv be 
summoned as a juror, luul jurors share the notoriety of the ciiiui- 
nols they try. Only let a name be menlioned often enough, and tho 
Dubliu is misomblo until it has found a face to niateh xviili tho name. 
Tho multitude of faces get.*) bewildering at lfi.<t, and, meeting 
auddojify a faniiimr couuleimnco iu the sn oot, one is puz/.led to say 
whether it is aiiAUtfiniliiin uncle or the miirder«ir f»l’ a month ag«». 

J'his desire to know how jieoplo in imy way' disrin,L!ui.«hod or 
notorious af;l;ually look in tho th*sh is no d<>uht luiturnl ami 
IngitiniRtt) in itfe«elf, although it may he with a ni< rhid 

curiosity. It is pearuoly po.'-sible to think of any one witlioiit 
instinctively, and perhaps uneoiis^riouslv, eoujuring up ^ 4 >me mental 
imago of him-^ faneiful d»*duclieu peihnps from ilie phm«»u.s of 
a letter or setma frngnieiit of iiexv.s. Ami om* iif the mo^t 
curious experiences of life is that of meeting for the first liiiio 
A man with whom wc ha\o convsponded, or of whom \ve liavo 
heard a groat deal, but who.so personnl ajtpearanee is nltogfUluT 
unknown to us. A familiur .saving w.arns us imI t) judue peuplo 
by their luuks; but it is diiricult to feel that wi« really hu iw a 
man until wc have soen him, or nt hi.s lihejie-^s. What is 

nieiiut by the caution of the proxevh not, we pre.-iuue, that 
looks should bo altop^'thcr put out of the 4 je.(>-'tio!i iu jud^jing of 
character, but only that wo should be on our guard agniuM Uio 
hastily and contidently pacing judgment from Jookd alone. Per- 
sonal appearaneo is not bad ovideius* as far :icx il goen, and no 
biogispliy ran be considered complete which doe.s jiot give us a 
portrait. A portrait, will not hdl you all you waist to know nhout 
A nian ; butil throws imjiortaut light upon hi# ch.ameter, and f*up- 
plies a clue to inurh that might other wiee be dark and hidden. 
It IS this wliii'h invests the .asliiiimhlo carientiiivs uf / '»/«/>?/ /'mV 
with a kind of histin'ii'.al value. They are an ah-* u act or him f clirtm- 
ii;lo of the agt?, a iiecei-'.sirv' Mip}»hi!iient to ihy Thnci nud the m-ws 
of the day. In the prefiwo U) the latest .series of tlie.'^o skeLclms the 
l^iLor observes that porlfiiitM are u^mtllx' a hiiluve, hecau««o of the 
Artist’s ilo^ra todisguwo or improve upon the haiidixvm*k of .Nature. 
** Tho avoidance of that desire i.s/* lie adds w'itU imineeiit humour, 
^'the central feature of the work here given.’’ it w ill be atiiiiitte.fi 
that the illustrations do not err on tins .Vnlo of aiming at too 
high a staiidsird of ideal hcuuty. In S'»uie f>f tin* ]»ic.turea there 
19 An evident, sometimes^ even a painful, .s| raining after comic 
effect, and Ule result is, ns might he evpt.rted, .1 fiiiiure. JInt, as 
A rulo, the arlisU arc cotitent to st iz«' up'jii cortum s^rriking ptjeii- 
liarities of feature, expn .ssi^ni, or hearing, aud io jillow them to 
speak for tluunselves. l)f course lh»j tignre.^ are. pre-ented in 
familiar moo<ls and htdhuies, as reinolo po>.si 1 >li» fr.,iii the grim 
floleiJinity of the plioti^gr.iph, tiv llio heroic gran, leur.if the “portrait 
of a geutlemau." Fveu (he greatest mt n bav*' an eveiyday kiok 
and everyday walk, or, itiiniy he, sh utile. Aiip deon is not alw'ays 
CMojdug the Alps on a pr.HR4ng ch.irge.r, wiOi arm exten.led and 
hui cloak iloating iu the wind ; and .Mr. Ulsd.'^tone has Jiioments 


I’.iiher by fici'ideiit or de-iigii, tho President a of iho two great 
Uepuhlii'> iippt'iir oil succeeding pages. It is iuipo.ssible to ima- 
gine a gVi'u'iT contract than pros 4 *ntcd by these two iigiirea* 
Tii*‘ inteij^ij xixm-ily and .self- assert ion of the French niun seem to 
quiver tliriMigh tfvery fihra of lii.s diiniiiiitive frame, as he strains 
oil tip-toi>, xviiile. h).s hair curls into a coeliutno tuft of imposing 
grnmti III*. Tin* AnuTicim, still, silent, and imp^ l•Lul•h.•lhle,di^p<>se^^ 
to lake things ea>.y. hut with a clear, qiiii-k exe, und a great r«.scrve 
of latent force, luniigC'i in a roi-king-clniir, with hi.s half-smoked 
cj.^ar between liis {ingfT.s. Hi.-*, supporl of Frovi.tence would appunr 
on onlinnry oee.'uions to i.iKe ihe .shape of pa.ssive approval, it lA 
a good likeness of ( Jem ral (Jrant, hut it is iiiiposmililo not to 
s>u‘'pect, i'oe.iparing it with other AnuTie.an portraits iu this 
vtihuiie, that the inihience of parti.snn.ship is here observable. Id 
fliant Wc g.'t the lVe>iderit rather than tliu inan, whiio the 
picture of lireeley repi*fvien»s only the Imrle.'^qne .side of an oddly 
inivod character. Xoihing enn be better llum the portrait of tln> 
Amcricfiu I'ortngn Jii'eeretavy, ]\Ir. bisli, who (igmes imdcr thu 
title of “ (.'onseqiieutial Ikiiiingo.'' his rough xigmir, agpre.''.'‘ive- 
ni-s.s, mid conseijuentini, not t<» say bumptious nir arn vj\idly por- 
trayed. ** Mr. Msh’s qu.'ililiiMlioMs,'' aax* ' 1 h»' I’Mltor in lii.s hiogra- 
phical m‘dici», ‘Mbr tuan.'igiiig the foreign alUiirs of the Kepuldic are 
various, lie is very rich, ho is sixty-three ynaisof age, ho 1 ia,& 
rullivaled C'm.*»Lder.’iblc nninral lalenl.s by aiuch reading ami trnxely 
and he has nex'er yet h-arnt to vvritfj iMiglish.” .Mr. Fish u «vi- 
dcMjtJy jiivi ihe man to make tilings lively for hi-^dipl» 01111111* iV.endg. 
Sine* ht» husb.eii in odiee h** has insi^-teil hn* p'-i.-oiini r. on 

the ifUHiviil of four foreign repiesenlalixea from Wu-'Uingtim* 
.Mr, Snnne'r ir*. u heavy-looking man wIDi a mov-ixe head, 
ItMijiiiv* iijuiu* of .s]i;tg'/y hair, a br«*ad, squan* forehea«l, ami full 
lips fhal twitch with temper ami r.apiice. “Fir 11^ of 
the ohi country,’* ihe I'Mitor obscvxos, ^'it i.s hiineiitable aiel huiiil- 
liming, mid should also be iii.Mrn('tivr, to find that ihi*. huv.iuo^t 
nmii uniMTig tli.ee of our own bh.MMl who have gone outfuun among, 
ii.s should take ii,r the key-note of his politics a nrof.mnd dUtruai 
of, and ;iijinio‘'ily tovx'nnks, tlio rulers ol FnghimL” W’e .sliould b»5 
disposed to ^iig^est that Mr. Siiiiiner’.s lioMility appile.s Lt» tho 
I'higli.'h nali"ii, and not merely to it.s riih'is, and that, howovor 
htmeutahh* and instructivo llm fact uinv Ih'., it la huiuili.ttiiig foe 
ollier.s jjilher tlian for oi]rselvc‘.s. 

Tuinin^, to l)ie domestic ^kl!tchcs, we are confronted with Mr. 
Wiilpoh*, iiiid the day of Hyde J'ark Is fully explained in tht.- 
respi-i t.'ihh* hut rfitlicr bulb ns fnrohcitd, amiable e-ye*,, weak*, 
tiaeeid lips, and f-ehle ehin. You see at onco how auft and tliibhy 
this .'^•>rt 'd st,i(e.siinin.<hip mu-t hu ; luoro jelly-fi-sii stulVt lull looks 
to haxt* sliiipc mill .>iih>:Lunco a.s it ilmita cainily iu tho clear water^ 
hut collajec.s into pLliful pulp the in.staut it is handled. Mr. 
tUvn, Ih*.* Liberal W hip, comes n'*xt — hri.sk, dapper, fu«>x, with 
lialf-'ohiit exes, If' if deiiioiihtnitively Huxions to put. hiniwolf on a 
ill the transaclii*.! of busiuo.Ms, xvith oi'dinury people, aud not to 
tak (3 too luueh ndvaiitago of hi.i own cloverne«: 8 ; llm odd cen'brai 
dt'velopinmt to^va^d^ llm hock of the head ia perliape suggeetivc^ 
of a lavye .‘jtock *»f bniiiia bciugkopt there, not for cum^rit u.'-e, but 
ill a(*eordini(:e with .sound banking piinciple.s ii.'x a reserve ;igiiin.st an 
emergency. Mr. Hardy's portrail nw.? s-uncvvlmt 4 »f the iuirdiiAM 
of a phoiogiaph, lluuigli fii.s c-lircvxd, practical air and eountion- 
.^eiise expri sniiai aro hap])ily caught. 8 ir Wilfrid Lawson, the* 
n presfiiinlixu of lVriiiL*f.ive Frohihiiion, i.s poriitayed t'X) iiiucL 
like n gloomy ascetic, nud wo lo^e tlie humour ot tho contrast 
between tJie hliitf, genial f*>\-hunter nud tho hamh funnticisin of 
his pot cridchet, IVopF who know Mr. •Samuel Morley only 
through hii) a.'i.soi'iation with tho ]n*oiuiscoii.s triho of rovoliitionista 
for whoho benefit ho uiaintains a boiiniitnl civil list, will 
perhap.s lx* surpristul to linil him a mild, meek, poft-sjvivkon,. 
elder! \ gentleman, clad iu tho Molter garb of a lliiiMentiug 
inagiiiite. Hi? doei not wear a red cap, or w.av<) n torch, and 
th ‘ luMmiTice ( ‘oinpmiy which not long ago raised the insurance 
of tho liiill ill. llri-stoi wliero ho was gi>ing to spetilr, w'Oi'ld porbapa 
h tvu hndi:in.-d thero was some riiit»tuke if be had culled persoUHUy 
to deiiiurul an explmintiun — 

Is lki.s the 'fiiUiot so raueh fi'iirM obrosd, 

TIiAt wiih his tianie thu niutlu*rs tLii’ir baU s ? 

To compli»to the picture, Mr. IMorley's allies should ho represonted 
in the hsckgroiind, so that, pointing to the mo^ he might say, with 
'I'nlhot, “ These nro\ my substance — sinews, iirnis, aud strength/' 
Tliw nr** some which niu'st he seen to he heliovcd, and 

perhAp.s it is enough \to say that tlio poi'traifc of the Lish inoiu- 
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ber who d^ires to aboliAh specie pAymenta (No. 130 ) is not 
a wild caricAturoi but a pro 8 iiic reality. If a faiuoua Kreuch 
actor hod not invented Macoire mony years Mr. Delahunty 
might have accused him of pUj^iariniig hU appeai’niice. Aju it iS| 
the plagiarism, we suppose, must be the other way. Mr. Ilors- 
maii greets ns in those pages with all the coudesceudiug superioritjr 
of li most superior person Professor Fawcett, tlio prize schooff 
boy, lectures in his jacket; Uogor, ‘‘whoso name for postal pur- 
poses is Eykyn,” smiles with cheerful sympathy on the nobility, 
^niry, and policemen ; and Mr. Charles VilHors, who “ udvocated 
Frce*tnido before it was safe to attack Protection, ” gazes with 
amused wondormeut| which is evidently about to find expression 
in an epigram, on the headlong paco of statesmen who have 
ions outstrlp^ied the old-world Ijiberalism which identifies itself 
with freedom and abhors despotism in every shape. Admirers 
of “Tom Brown” will bo pleased, though perhaps 8 urpri.sed, to 
•see him in the dosh, and “ the realization or the ideal ” in^^ Mr. 
Buskin throws light perhaps on his social philosophy. Mr. Kings- 
ley is njpresciited in a lit of righteous indication, perhaps 
.at the Parson Lots of our own day. Ilia “ intimacy wnth the 
<€ 2 ouu 8 <d 8 of IleAven,” says the lilditor, “ which his ifiligioiia 
language has always implied, sooiiis to have grown closer and 
closer with his worldly succe^ks, until the attitude of the Canon 
towards Providence and the aristocracy are almost equally puzzling 
to tho ordinary mind.” The other purtrnils oi contemporary 
•divines arc evidently a divergence from tlie priuciph^ of thc.se 
•caiiciituros. One preacher in a puliiit is very liao another; 
bamon nitlure should he sought hencaln tho gowns. 


REVIEWS. 


LLOYD'S lIIfVroUY OF SICILY.* 

W E gladly wclcomo a fresh explorer in the k>rder-hind 
which lies between the regions ol mythology or folklore mid 
that of continuous couteuipoiwy history. * There was work to he 
deme iimung the popular traditions and the dii^counected hihtorical 
notices or fragiuenU relating to the early fortunes of tho (iretk 
•colotiies in Sicily, and it Wi\s likely that in this tield nny one would 
work to some purpose who did not approach it armed with Mr. 
Bawlinsiju's method of ingenious conjeclui'e and with tho instru- 
uieuts wliich can extract hkUiry from tho stories of Niuu. 9 , BoUi.s 
and Soiuirainis^ and then.dbre, of course, from those of Alpheu**, 
Arethusa, and Phalaris. Mr. Watkiss Lloyd happily does not 
belong to this baud of guossor.'f, and we admit the more readily at 
starting that his book is one which the historical student will be 
the better fi)r reading, bt^rausu our remarks must bo cJuctly tolcen 
np with air oxamiuation of those parts of his work in which he 
has failed to give to such a student tho guidance without which 
his rcsearche.i must tend to littlo profit. Mr. Lloyd has chosen to 
break ground in a period for which we have little more thau a 
traditional history, r ragiiients of genuine contemporary materials 
happily we do possess; and Mr. Lloyd bos done good service 
by gi\ing ua a cari*ful trausliitinii of the most valuable of tluwo 
materials in the Sicilian odes of IMudar. If for such a period tho 
•history is to ho reconstructed at all, it must necessarily bo by a 
complete oxamiimtiou of the evidence at every atop, and uy putting 
before tlio reader, not merely tho conclusions which, after mature 
thought, tho writer may accept as (rue, but the confiictiug 
verNions luid statomeiits fmiu a comparisou of which thoso coii- 
•clusitms hav 4 i been derived. Mr. Lloyd hof*, we doubt not, workeil 
conscientiously throughout ; and some of his chapters, mid osp<icL 
ally the pages which no gives Uj the ennwr of the SSikel Ducetiuc*, 
deserve high praise; hut he has by no moans always thought it 
aoccsHiirv to lay before his ix*adcrs either tho full evidence of the 
or the sources from which that evidence is obtained; and as 
tho object of the bistoriiui is the attainment of truth, our ta^k 
•must ho confined to those points on which we have to charge 
klr. Lla 3 ’d with such shortcomingH. 

These shortcomings would havo boon fewer and probably more 
slight if Mr. U(»yd had employed everywhere the comparatively 
stnet method which be iipiuies to the legimd of i’halaris. Mr. 
•Grotc, who regards the story of tho brazen bull as resting on 
sufficient evidence, justifies his belief by a relereucc to tho passage 
in which Bindar speaks of the monster, us well us to the state- 
ments of Polybius, Diodorus, and (llcero, and dismisses the 
matter with the aasutlioii that the bull, after haring boon earned 
■aw'ay to Carthage, was on tho fall of that city restored t) the 
Akragantines by 8 eipio. Mr. Lloyd perceives tliut tho figure 
brought buck by tho couquoror of Carthage tells as little for the 
story of Phalaris os tho pickled sow kept at Lavinium in the days 
of Cato tolls for the story ofiEucos^ and he admits that “ we come 
upon credible testimony of the cxisteuco, in later days, of bis in- 
• strument of torture with something of tho surarise that would 
gmet such a claim for a fragiueiit of the Trojan horse or the cow 
11 ^ -In trutli we have for it no credible testimony at 

, • I'lndar, tho nearest to Phalaris in point of lime, was bom at 
least half a century after the alJogod date of his tyranny, and he 
distinc^y smaks^ of tbo bull and its master as a matter of Lair- 
say. lolywua, la a passage aoiusiug from its unbridled veho- 
]^n^ revile s limmus as a vimlent and msliguaut liar for daring 
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to assert that the Akragantino bull never had any existence. 
Facts had refuted his impudent scepthnstu, and the very bull 
had boon restored from Cnrthnge. Diodorus merely ech^ 
PolybiuN, and neithor of them says that the figure had any in- 
scription or mark to connect it with the tyrant or the city of 
Akragas. The words of Ciccni are worth nothiog; and when we 
turn to those of a real contemporary of l^halaris, the jioet Stesi- 
chorus, we find Homething which exhibits him much in the same 
light with other lliilleuic de.^pots, but not a word about bis bull. 
Mr. TJoyd is, howuvor, fully justified in saying that 

The trnilitiriii of hupIi a con(rivuni!<* at Akragan may be rdlod 00 as 

S rovjng (hut iit sotiie time PhoMiii-ian cu.stomn had obtained a prevtlenco in 
^ icriiot. ouKleniciiis, that t^voIumI the more humane llcfienk lusitiinSDt, sad 
i inducoil a ruvoliuiftii which ckx.'idt.'d the final subjection, if nut egttrtttiuii, of 
Phu'iiician savagery. 

( This sontenco cannot be called a specimen of clear or smooth 
j English ; and unfortunately fur too nniiiy of Mr. Lloyd’s sentences 
arc of this awkward and rugged sort. But in this instance we have 
nothing to urge against hia conclusi«>n. It ia othdrwiso when wo 
come to the story of Aristodemua Miilakiis of Cuuite. About this 
! tyrant Mr. Lluvd tells us that he was general of tbo Cnmioans ia 
j a war caused l>y an iittaclc of confederated Tusoohm, Umbiisua, 

I Dauiiians, fiufi other barbarians, in enormous force; that in this 
! war ha slew the generiil of the enuuiy ; that being deprived of the 
I reward ckia to him fur gaining these spolia opima^ he took to the 
' trade of deiiiiigogue ; thiit being 8 *m.ic some years later with a rotten, 
licet to tlio aid of tho men of Arieia, he again caino back after an 
astonishing victory, and having again slain the eueinv^s leader; 
that then, slaying the Cummaii Senate by stratagem, no bcchme 
tyrant; that he then sought to guard hiiuf'Clf cspeciidly by debarring 
bis subjects “from the use of liberal Hellenic education, and so re- 
ducing them to servile manners and conditiousor toofieminacy”; and 
that, finidly becoming unbearable, he was murdci^l. Not a word 
is said of the sources from which this narrative is derived, nor is 
any hint given that any other narratives were in existence. Of the 
writers who speak of Ari.«itodettius, the oldest and tlie most respect- 
able is the llalikarnussiaii Dionysius. From whom Dionysius may 
have received hi.s inati'rials wc cannot say ; but before be wrote, four 
or more centuries liad passed since the events which he proposes to 
relate are said tt> have taken place. At one's then W^ regard with 
the extromest suspicion a narrutive which begins by telling us 
that, in the first year, Aristodemus with five thounui^ Oumteans 
coin[.ietely vanquished half a million confederated Dannians sup- 
ported by eighteen thousand hoitFemen^ and which goct on to say 
that he twice won tho epolia opima which, in all Boman bistom 
are said (o liave beeu won only thrice, it is scarcely fair in Mr, 
Lloyd to reduce to a mere prohibition of a liberal ilellotiic edu- 
cation the ridiculous detuils whicdi Dionysius gives of tho tyrant’s 
measures; and when Mr. Lloyd adds, with doubtful grammar, 
that, “ excluded from the city, and liisocrsi'd about tho country, 
he hoped Uiat they would grow up dull, debaHsMaod ignorant,” 
he jumbles together Ibe gniwn ynutlis who woroMnt out to be 
shepherds with tho young bojs who are ordered to be brought up 
like girls, going to tlui dauciii^g schuols attended by women to fan 
tbeiii and shield them fi’oiii tho heal of "the sun. This absurd 
picture clearly rnfiects the advice of Orm.sus which Cyrus is said 
to have adopted for the more cuinpleto subjection of Itie Lydians, 
while the story of the death of A risUKlemus, os given by Dionysius, 
only nqieats that of Zopyrus at Ikibylon, which reappears in the 
legend of iSexlus Tartiulnius at Gabii, The story is tlius soon lobe 
internally weals ; it becomes worthless when, turning to l^utarcb, 
wo find that AribUxlemus, before ho becomes despot, is sent to aid * 
not the Aricines, but the BoiuanM; that the war, fkr from being 
decided in a single battle, is a long oue, and that he gives a wholly 
dillercnt account of the tyrant's dcatli. 

Tho name inadecj^uate treatnumt of tbo evidence marks Mr, 
Lloyd’s narrative of tho baitlo of llimrra. The story of tho mh^r- 
view of the 8paHiui and Athenian ambassadors with Gelon ho 
translates in full from Ilerodotmi, and notes tho failure of tho 
embassy in tho following wonderful seutenco ; — 

So came tft an oml a si-hiMnc of such an oxtcndnl combiDation of the Cen- 
tml with the UrfOki*, that tho t:i:ntrul Onvks )?aitial thrir chief 

triumph by cifei't'iiii; nmon^ tliL'imt'lvi'.S'^bat oiiiie— incompletely— for a 
short Liine, nnd mined by iuiibility to compare ever sgaia. 

Mr. Idoyd admits tlie difiicnlty of believing that in this interview 
(ielon could hiiie spoken as though all dnngcr from Carthago hud 
piLssed away ; but fur tho iiii^*<iun whirh follows this clllhlt^sy he 
accepts the accuiiiit of Diudorus, and tlierofuM states that the 
hor.somen of (ji'hm foixjud theiv way into the Carthaginian camp 
by stratagem, and having ^laiu Jlaiuilkar in tho midst of liis pm- 
pora lions for sticrifico, set tire to the Sli'et. Now, llonalutus speaks 
ofllamilkar as living until tho issue, of the bii tile was decided 
against him, and Herodotus lived four centuries nearer to tho 
event than Diodorus, ISlill more strangely, after uoticing the 
(larthagiuiaii version of tho stoiy, ond the divine honours ptud to • 
liomilkar, hu adds: — 

On wlint prfnriplu this extraerdiunry vi'uoraiitm wn.’i paid to .*111 unsua- 
. cca^nl gtnirral, even tliou'.;h of royal ^faiurni'.:, ti i** ned easy lo rofijeeturo— ^ 
j Clin it tns that ('artfuige rec4*giitztKt that by tliU diitastrouri i*Xfic«liUoa had Sh 
' any rale bef.‘n Wfirdvd oiruii arteniut «f the Oioek# proMvunly iiAii^ndintf 
upon Carthago ilM;lf,or nt leawt on lU .Sicilian depomleiiric^ winch rcni.fu«<ir 
theroufter free fruni inulaitiiiioii ? 

We must ti^e the account of Diodorus as a whole ; and if we do 
tliis, we tidlall aoe in it a tradition disfigured thn>ii£houl by the 
vanity of the Sicilian Gnieks. Ae iu one version of tho Iwtent 
atory Xerxu^ was sullbred to reach the Asiatic shore with only niva 
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&i>liiury boat, 8o 'with IJioihtnis a mu^Io 'voam*! ronchoB Cavihaj^ 
with the iiiiaeiMble ro»ii:a»it of the >miiy which Ilaiirlkar ]ind 
conveyed to Sicily in more than two thou>'iiiicl fthips. There w, in 
fact, no limit to their huiiiiliatiou. Cmtha^riuiiui envoys fall in 
tears at the feet of (lelun, prnying him in the rmnia of humanity 
to have mercy upon llumi. Iliu wile Damarete nlaye the part 
of Queen l^hilippr^ in the Mume betw*»»en Kdwtird liJ. and the bur- 
passes of Calais, and the ('iirthagiiiians are pardoned *)ii condition 
of fMiying; two thousand talents as the cost of the war, and build- 
in;f two temples in which the treaty of peoce iJii<rht be preserved. 
Like men i-epriovod frSni sentence of death, tin y accept these 
terms with n (rratitiidu which finds expm^sion in the gift to 
Duniarete of a golden CMwn two hundi'ed talents in W(*ight. Speh 
tmsh fus this it would not ho wortli while ti> notice \vci*e it not 
fitr the striking contrast which it piCflenls to the words of I'indar, 
who, wiitiiig a very few years after the event, prays that Zeus 
may put olf oa long as possilde the coiilliet llun impending with 
the Carthngiiiiana, which he feels must bo “a strnggh' for life or 
death. Hut the prayer of the ptud mi O ieienlly explains the dilUculty 
which Mr. Lloya feels about the honours paid to f lauiilkar, mid 
implies, allh«iugh it does nut assert, that the battle of lliuiera 
was nut that decisive victory fijr tlcloii which the traditions of 
later generations represent it to ha\e been. It is perhaps even 
more wonderful that Mr. Ll<n*iJ should aeeept as 1ii>(ori(*aI the 
scene in the Syracusan Ag<ira with Diodorus coin- 

pleles his ('xtraviigAut romance. Tim liiiio which iiiiiuediately 
followed tho hattle^j^ Hnnera Mr. Idoyd thinks wa.s ono 
wiih'li well deinn favoinahle for challenging 

** dorij^^flBo lirst conlentineiit wiih gloritiuy elll'ct recognition 
f(ir»*HipIit and of his patriotic energy.*’ The scene is painted 
or us by Diodurus, and not by Herod tVuis, ami by the former it 
is connected directly with the story of the emh.q.st!y fri>m Spiirfu, 
when he asserts that (xeUin wos lliiis lueri-itnl lo the enoiuies 
whuiii bo hfid crushed because he was anxious to take part in 
the rontinental xvar ugain.st Xerxe.s; tli.'it, before he eunid set sail, 
tidings cHUio of the victory ^of Siihunis and tlie retreat of tho 
tyrant; that, on wceiving "tin? news, ho suniiiionod the citizens 
to appear armed in the Agora, and going thither nnarmed, 
and evftn without ti tunic, entered into a ruvi»?w of his 
nets and policy, and wa^ hailed .with aeelauiation by his sahjeetB 
as their benefactor, their saviour, niid llieir king, "in one polut 
only does this agree with the Sii'iljan tradition ironlioned by 
Herodotus, which stated simply that Gelon wisivi o uitl tlio 
central Citeeks, but wh.s unable to do so. It i'^ oitl\ m-ce.'isnry to 
say further that, nconding to the r.«uiince of DiudoVus, tlm battle 
of Ilituera took place some time befoni the baltk* of i^abimis, 
svhiie, according to Mcrodutus, it was fought on the Mime day. 
thoroughly unhistorieal are all the details relating to this struggle 
between iho power of Svivi-iise and that of Carthage. 

Oenenilly, then, Mr, liloyd, dealing with a period for which oii 
the whole vu'!||ptvo only ii triulitiuiiul history, 8eein.s to ha\o 
begun his task without defining precisely the eaiinn^ wliich he 
iiiteud^'d to apply in siftiiig the evidence. 11 is chapter on thi*. 
nriinitivo ))ontilatiou and the Hellenic sHtlements of JSicily may 
he favourably contrasted with tlie speculations of many i Jitio- 
IcighstM ; but ho is not on hia guard himself, or "at least 
hu lines lint set his renders Hitlieientiy on tlicir guard, 
against tho»v elmptern in wdiich ThuoMlides treats of iho 
early occupants and the later (Jreek colonization of Sicily. It 
limy be true that “ Iho historian recounts uf knowledge, 
iiiid with a «ati<«fi*'d pi*ccisioii that cannot he ini-*takcn, the 
diversity of resident races and their local distribution*’; but it 
would bo nisli U» Bay witli Mr. Idoyd tlial tliU preci.-ion ramiot 
he inislriiated. ThucyilideB is not loss precise, in liis chronology 
lor ovoiita stretching Imek totho Trojan war; and Ilorodotu.s, who 
ill Bonio plitreB draws the .dmrpost lines of di.slinelion- between 
IVdasgians and ITolleiics, in others speaks of them as pvacticiilly 
the aamo peoplo, and as Bpeaking the Baiiie Inngmige. If the 
PelOBgiuns called the Hods Tlieoi from their goveriunent of the 
Kosmos, they not only s)a»ke lircek, but were iilile to duviso new 
im urns from Greek roots by not vitv obvious iiimlogie.s. In all 
Tnatters of clhriology the statemenLs of Thucydidcd 11111^1 bo 
mreived with the greatest care ; and on the iiiiuMtioiis of !<lkeli 
mid iSiknni tho traditiouni accounts are utterly cuiillicting and 
contradictory. 


JOHN" OLDHAM.* 

S OME time in 1676 or 1677 the Free Grammar School of 
i'roydmi was honoured and startled by n visit of a eoiupaiiy of 
jiiie gcnQutnrii uf wit, pleasure, and quality from London-- Lord 
Dorset, Lord Ilochester, Sir C’harlca Sedley, and others. They 
were introduced to tho hi*ad-mastcr, W'honi thev did not want to 
see, and they inquired for a young usher of tim school, aomo of 
whose iioctry iu manuscript had come to their knowledge. This 
wa.B John iildhani, th**n threi? or foiir-nu(l-twt?nfy yours of ago, 
ilcstiiiod stion to attain great fame by his Siiiin.xs against 
the JivsuitH, and f.dcd to, early deiith after a .short but most 
brilliant poetioul carror. It imty be presumed that Ilryden, 
;iB he is not mentioned, xvaa not uf the cumpaiiy who did 
boiirage at Croydon to the humble ii'iher, Drvden hud not 
then quarrelled* with lioehi-stcr, and l>.n'sct and Sudley wmj 
ids lifelong friunds. Fierce and vigmouB .'•aliro the great 

* 77ie Ptietirul Juhn Oi\llxn\H, Kdittd liy Hebert Hell 
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point of rcBom bianco between Drydon and Oldliam; but Drydoa 
did not begin to write satire until several years after this 
Croydon vi-Mit. or until after the publication of the Satires of 
Oldiiaui. l iurly non-Batirlcal poems of Oldham’s show that he hod 
mo.st diligimlly studied and even learnt by heart the early iuferior 
coiiipuaition.s of his senior Drvden — senior by two-sna-tw’enty 

f eiwB. Lines of Diydcn in bis iirst and very Btilf ^loem on tho 
ciitli of [..urd Hastings are reproduced by Oldham in his elogr 
on the death uf liis friend Charles Morweut ; and in OldhamV 
paraphrase of David's Laincutation for tho Death of Saul and 
Joniiihaii liiii'B of l>rvdeir.s Anuus Mirnbilis’* reappear. 
These wi'i'o liDyi.^h inillulions. Oldhiun could soon trust his owti^ 
wings; ho needed not to copy. Ffiuii usher at (’roydoii Old hum 
beeamo tutor in the family of Baron Tbiirlaud, a judge of tho 
J'kvebequer, living nearBeigute; and there, in 1680. ho produced 
his Satires un the .IcBuits, He hud been recoinniendcd to Baron 
Thiirhuid by a bairlster — Mr. I [ariiinn Atwood — on whoBC deaili ho. 
afterwards "wrote a Biiidiiric ode ; and it helps to show the fame 
of Oldham for sumo years after his death, that the matter-of-fact 
historian uf Surrey, in wliLcU county Atwood lived, near Barott 
Thiirlaiid, says of Atwood that “ his reputation can never die while 
any re.sprct is duo to i^xr niphiry virtue, or while the cclebrateii 
Oldhiiin be.ars any vogue in the world.” Oldham dit?d of small - 
uox in DeciMiibcr" 1683, in the house of Williaiii Bierpoiiit, fourth 
Karl of Kiiig.-ton, whoi'o he had been for some time noiiscd as aa 
honoured friond and giic.^t, after refusing to bo Lord Kingbtou’s 
chaplain. Ho wn.H only thirty when he died. Dryden |^ewfiiled 
his death in bcauliliil lines. Afwdom and Achitophcl^ and Thc' 
Methti^ and Mnv l^lecknoe^ had now been publishod, and the two 
poets were fellow-sat i ri ds ; and the author of tho A)>rt//w/i Friar 
and i»f UtUijiu Ltiici, later to becomo a Boinnn Catholic, pursued 
now comuioii game with the great anti-Jesuit satirist: — 

Riri'well, UH» link* mid too l.itulv known, 

Whoui 1 lM>gnii to think uiiil call uiy own : 

Kor iicviT wero .souls more tirnr allied ; and thiiie, 

Oist in file snmo poetic incmld with iniiio. 

One cuiinnon n<>U: on oilier lyre did strike. 

And kiiaw.s and Tools we tiotfi abhorred alike : 

'fo th«> Hiiiue ^oal (U<1 both our studies iliive. 

The 1 . 1 st Mn out. the noono.st ilid arrive. 

1 >h, iurly lipi- ! io ihy ahutolniit store 
Wtiiil eouUl advaiif'ing n>re liave juMimI more ? 

Ir niit'hl (wliat Xatiire never giv#‘s the yomi-rl 
Have t.(Ue.ht tho hiiiiiInts t»T Ihy native Iim’.l'im- ; 

Ihil sattr* needs not tlietie, and «\it ^\ill hhiue 
Throui;'li tlie har«h eadeiicc of a rugged lino. 

A\'aller too, now in his seventy-ninth year, \vh<im f>Mbam belt} 
chenp ns t% poet, poiir.'d out some weak nrtilieial lines to his 
nn mory. *l lie wit.s of Wills’s styled him the darling of tin* 
Micso**. ' Bi-hop Burnet bus called liim the lustre of hi.s age. His 
fiiiiio did nut diu with him, though now he is little rend and liltlo 
known. 1 lis jtooiiis hiid reached a seventh edition in 1710 -twenty- 
seven year.s niter his death. Antdhev edition in iwosniiill vulnmes, 
with iiinny erigriuings, wn.«i piibli.>«he<l in 1722 ; and, agaiu, another 
ill three .vimill volumes appeared in 1 770, under IIm injudicious ciiro 
of Cn])tnin 'rhnmpson, the eccentric and unskilful editor of Mar- 
vell. 'fho Satirc*s mi the .lesiiits, the chief tVnindatiun of Dldlinm'A 
ftttiie, had neees-arily owed much uf their success to the time at 
which they appeared, in the height of the Popish Plot iiirv. Their 
ocea.sionnl chiinictHr, and the calm that has come over tlie hitter 
religiou.H iMmtroverNy which Oldham so bitterly treated, will go 
far to explain why" interest in Ins pmnii.s Las died away. IBs 
other poetry, tluMigh credik-ible and uicrLtorlouB, hius not bad sulli- 
cient character to fttand by itself. Tho exceeding gro^sness of 
Hldhaiirs latigungn in his Satires — nut worse, however, than- 
Marvell’s — hiis been in later limes a great impediment lo 
the circulation of hia poetry. 11c is not in any way a 
lieciitiima writer; but ho called bad things by bad naine.s;" ho 
w’aged war wiili a tuiiiiilviwk against Je.suitry, the vices of 
111011H.SI erics, and the abuses of the coufcssioniil. The custom of 
the times al.eo permitted words which modern dulicaey proscribes. 
Pope, who studied Oblbimi mid neknuwledged his po\ve.r, describee 
him as ijulidicale and his satire as Billingsgate. But I\q>e wius tv 
liomaii (hitliulic. 'fbero is nothing so indelicate in Oltlhani aa 
what is to be Ibund iu Pope’s youthful tran.slatioiis from Chancer. 
Pope has suggested that Dldliam's not being a man of tho- 
w'urld lu'couuta suiiicwh.it fur his lavish indulgenco in grosa^ 
words ; his youth must also bo remeinberud, for ho died at thirty. 
He emerged from quiet diligent private-tutorship to iivn for a 
coiiplo id* years, uniil Lord KingBlon took him into the country^ 
iu tiio gay dissolute suuioty of tho London fashionable wits; nnd 
tlio profligate Koi^luxstor wais his cLief friend. There is nyouth^il 
ostentation in his profusion of bad words and his disjilay of newly 
acquired knowledge of fashiouublo vices. The two j^oars wliictk 
ho passed in London did detriment to his scanty purse and to liisi 
health, never lusty, and for tho time tu bis morals; but Into pueiiia' 
of his which reniain, and a aoloam confession in prose, ** A Sunday 
Thciiigbt ill Sickness,” show that after temporary aborrations he- 
recovored a sound heart and healtliy conscience. 

Amid late giineral neglect, ^Ir. ilallam hiiH given a high esti- 
male of Uldham's p.nvers. liejustly ranks him coiisidornbly above- 
31 arvcll iw a saliriBt, and places him near I)ryd4?n. An acconi* 
plisbed American critic, Mr. Lowell, has, in his ndniirablo essay on 
Jlrydon, suggested that Mr. Hallain’s praise of Oldham is becaiiBe- 
ho had not road him. This unworthy imputation is repelled by 
Mr. lliillniu’s known conscientious carefuluess, and for literatiire 
like Oldham’s there con bo no safer critic. In com paring Oldbans 
with Dryden, tho ages of the two poets must be thought oL 
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PMham wae but tw«ntj-raven when he published, end wss yauusar 
yhen ho wrote, his astonishinfr SatiioR on the Jesuits. Drydon did 
^ produce his first satire, AlnaUhn and AnhUophelj until he was 
xity, Dtydoo prciducod nothings at all till he was twenty-soyen, 
^en he wrote his poem on the death of Cromwell, giving little 
pbmiso of his future fame. If Oldham had Uved to prune and 
paish, to smooth his numbers and soften harsh caaenccs of 
rpiged lines, what might not have been expected at fifty from 
np^ed wisdom and regulated power ? We are not sure that he 
hasuot even more native power than Drydon. If Drydeu's satire 
maybe likened to a grand and stately cascade, Oldham's is as a 
fierce and raging cataract. 

We quote some lines, which are an average sample, from the 
prologue to the Satires on the Jesuits, in which Oldham opens 
his war: — 

* It is n^Aolved; henrcfurih an «iu11pu war 

I and in}* mnao with thorn and iU«ira dccliiro : 

Whom neither open muUco of the fot^a. 

Nor private doi^frers nor St. Omer’a • dose. 

Nor all tliiit (lodfrpjr f felt or inoiiarf'ha fear, 

ShuU from my vowed and sworn tovengo deter. 


• •••*« a 

Tho rugo of poets damned, of woiikmi'^ pride 
Contemned and KCiorned, or pruHrnal liiat denied ; 

Tho malice of religions angry zeal, 

And all caaliierefl retH*nting statesmen feel ; 

What prompts dire hags in their own blouil to write, 
And sell their very amiTs to hell for »pit4* : 

All tlieso urge on my rank envenomed .-iplccn. 

And with kiam satire, edgu my .stabbing p4*n, 

That ita caeli home-set thnist their blood may draw, 
Kach drop of ink like aquafortis gnaw. 

Ked'hotwilli vengeance, thua TU brand disgrace 
S!$o deep no time shall e'er the murks deface \ 

Till my severe mid exemplary doom 
Spread wider than their guilt, till it become 
More dreaded than the bur, and frighten worse 
Than damning X'opes* auathanaa and eurse. 


^ Dryden’s Satires wore of a apocial character, directed against iadi- 
viduals, agiiinst Shaftesbury aud bis political followi^rs, against 
Sbadwell and hdlow-pootoslers. .Oldnam followed Horace and 
Juvcual, and was a satirist of the niannets of the time. Ho has 
contributed much towards T^ord Macaulay *s well-known descrip- 
tion of the domestic eliaplaiii of tlio seventoenth century:— 

Some think themselves exalted to tho sky 
If they light ill soiiio nolile family. 

Uiet, an horse, und thirty fiouud a year, 

Besides the advaiiliigo of his lordship'a ear. 

The credit of the hiisincHS and the State 

Are things that In n youngster's M>tiNe sound great. 

Little the inexperienced wretch does know 
Wiial .«*lavery he oft must undergo, 

Who, though ill silken scurf and cassock dressed, 

W^ears but a gayer lively at best ; 

Wheu dinner ci'dls, the implement must wait 
With holy wurd.H to couscoratc Ibc meat ; 

But liuUl it tor H favour seldom known. 

If he be fteigiii'd the honour to Mt <lown. 

SooD us the Larl.1 iipiH'ar, Sir Crape, withdraw, 

Tboso dninticH arc not for a spiritual maw ; 

Observe your distance, and be sure to stand 
Hard by the cistern with your eup in hand ; 

Thcro nir diversion you may nick your teeth. 

Till the kind voidcr^t comes tor your relief. 

For mere board wages such tbeir freedom t,c11 ; 

Blas'cs to un hour and vwiwsals to .u bell ; 

And if the enjoyment of one day bo .•>tolc^ 

They are but prisoners out upon parole. 

Always the murks of slavery remain, 

And they, though loose, still drag about their chain ; 

And wliero the mighty prospect afto.r all ? 

A ehaidainship served up and seven years* thrall, 

Tho menial thir.g, perhaps, for a reward 
to some slender ucneticc preferred ; 

With this proviso bound, that he must wed 
My lady's antiquatod waiting-mahl. 

In dressing only skilled aud mariueladc. 


vra without ocholonhip, and without critical knowledge of Eng* 
lioh Iwguago and vetoe; and hia texts, though much Taunted, mk 
fwm iporance and gross negligence, singularly faulty. His editioii 
of Oldham furnishes abundant proof of this ntatomont* Oroat U 
printed for goat in tho following couplet:—- 

Those who did first in iragetly essay, 

When the vile goat was all the poet's pay. 

Cmihaginian is printed Carthagmian, Fathor Simon, a well-knoWA 
French writer on divinity, is b'atbur Simewi, probably from som^ 
confusion with a Into Cambridge prcachur of ilio name. 

Discourse all BeynoMs rind the Pansious tlirough 

is Mr, Dell’s change from ** lteynold.s on tho Passions,*’ Dr. 
Reycolda, lUshop of Norwich, was author of a tio&tiso on the* 
Passions and Faculties of the Soul of Man. Strangury is printed 
atranguary, Tkrmtgh and thorough were uaod in Oldham's time in* 
disenminately ; hut Mr. Bell must needs substitute, in violation 
I of metre, thorofigh for through in this line : — 

I Give me yonr through^ jiaccd rogiio who Bconis to be. 

I ShiPt'iff and sheriffalty were Oldham's word.^, tho accent being on 
tho syllable iff, and the a of the first sylli^lo all but elided in 
pronunciation. With thia caution, the two following linos. of 
Oldham sound all right : — 

Whether for aherifl' ho has liccii known to pine. 

And all the undiT-slicrilfaltics of life not worth a name. 

But Mr. Bell prints afirieoe and under^shritvaUies. Prentice andi 
complice were tho current words for apprenlict and aecomplic«p 
Mr. lk‘ll, where he can, turns a preidice and a compUce into qp- 
prmtice and accomplice ; and where there is not the a to help him^ 
puts an apostrophe beforo prentice {'prentice), Similarly ho puts 
an apostrophe beforo scape, the word of that day, thinking that it 
must be an abbroviaiion of escape, Oldham, warning a poor poet 
of his bitter end, writes : 

Mayst thon go on ntipitied till thou tie 
Brought to the pariah-badge and beggary. 

Mr. Bell changes parish-batlge to parish-bridge. Courtesy he must 
turn into cowicousness, Cofmnofirshore, tho spelling of tho time, 
ho alters to comrnon^wer ; tho pronunciation shore la not extinct ; 
it here fits the rhyme : — 

The commfin-shoro 

Wlicre Franco docs all her tilth and ordure pour. 

Mydenjf the obviously correct word, is turned by Mr* BoU inta 
mastery in tho following passage : — 

One of the meanest workmen in tiic town 
Can imitate tho nails or hair in stuiie, 

And to the life enough pcrliapi^ who yet w 

Wants mystiTy to moke tho work complete* 

We cannot conceive why Mr. Bell should have turned whahUant 
(/into the clumsy inhabiier to in the following linos:— 

Hail Thou, tho world's Redeemer ! whum to free 
From houds of death and endless misery. 

Thou thouglit'st it no disdain to bo 
luliabitaut of low mortality. 

We have probably given instances Gnough to prove our assertion, 
Mr. Bell specially stated in the preface to his Oldham that th» 
text, which in all former editions is full of errors and corruptions^ 
haa been carefully revisod throughout.” There lies beforo ua on» 
of the earllor editions— the sixth, of 1 703— with a fine engravinff 
of tho poet by Von der Gucht, with laigo type, on stout paper, ana 
of goodly small octavo form, which, subject only to some slight 
printoi^s errors, has a good text. Tho question of Bowdltrmng 
Oldham is a delicate one ; but Mr. Bell has boldly Bowdlerized, 
and with very questionable discretion. After sll, those who wish 
to study the real Oldham must study him us he is; virgins and 
boys, must leave him alone. All will probably say that Mr. Bell 
was too squeamish in changing the.se lines in Oldham’s imitation 
of tho Ninth Satire of Hnracea First Book : — 


A stanza from Oldham’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” in which ho 
preceded Dryden by several years, will give a specimen of another 
style of his poetxy 

Mimc's tho conlial of a troubled breast^ 

Tho aoftcBt remedy that grii*f can find ; 

The gentle apell that cliarma our care to rest, 

And calms tbo ruAled passions of the mind. 

Muelb does all our joy refine. 

It gives file relish to our wine ; 

'Tie that gives rapture to out love, 

^d wlngH devotion to a pitch iliviiic ; 

Tie our chief bliss on earth, and half our heaven above. 


Tho ohiof mtemt of Oldham’s poems is now historical ; for the 
dramng^Toom, si^ for ladies who aro not philoBopbors, they can- 
not he r^mmendod. But the student of Ao mannera and litenv- 
tuto of tlio times cannot dispnnso with them, aud their merit is suifi- 
®T for ringlish gentlemen’s and 

public l^ianea In 1834 Mr. Kobert Boll Conceived the idea of 
repuWishiM Oldham w what he called a revised and carefully on- 
notated edition of the Lnglish poets.” The series was a lumcntahio 
failure. Mr. Bell, though skilful in writing biographical sketches, 


* Tho Jesuit college at St. Omer s. 31 iename nimt here be pronounced as 
an Engliali word, 
t Sir Kdmund Bury Oodfivy. 

t The basket, or tray, in wliich the relics of the dinner werocairlod away. 


“ (kimri, let ns take a bottle.** I cried, “ No I 
Sir, 1 am in X course, and dare not now.*’ 

To be in a course of medicine docs not seem so indecent ,* but Mr. 
Bell thought right to substitute Sir, Pm an invalid, forgetting pro- 
bably that this aubsiantive uso of intmUtl, a later importation Irom 
the rrench, was not known to Oldham. If Oldham’s works should 
over Ihi n^printed to take their placo among classics with the 
works of Butler, of Dryden, of Marvell, of Fopo, of Prior, and 
of Swift, it is to bo hoped that Mr. Bell's ways of change will 
bo avoided. One instance, by the way, of his bad editing haa 
been omitted. In Oldham’s poem to the memory of Cliarlca 
Morweut there is a puzzling word : — 

Anguish through every incnibcr ilicii, 

And all those inward giMndiiies 
Whereby frail flesh in torture dies. 

Gmonies is a wonl used by some of Oldham’s predecessors for 
torments— derived, it need not be said, from tho scales getnonuCm 
the stairs of groans, by which criminals of Homo wore hnmed 
Brum prison into the Tiber to a drowning death. Bon Jonson uses 
it ; Cleaveland uses it. Mr. Boll, of courte, knew nothing of too 
Latin weird ; ho may have thought ge*$ioHies an inducoucy. H# 
cut the Gordian knot by substituting agonies. 
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FREEMAN’S SKETCn OF EURi)PE-VN HISTORY .♦ 
rrilllS U ft wonderful little bonk, a uiiracslo of compTecfainn os of 
Jl dcnnioss, of learning aa of plfuimoas of speech. Aa wo gather 
from tbo prefitce, it is intended to serve na the introduction to n 
6cri«!s of special Histories of tbo principal Kuropeau countries, 
which will aim at putting forth clear and correct views of 
hisUu^ iu simple Innguage and in the smallest space and cheapost 
form in which it could done.’’ As far as size and cheapuoss 
arc concemeiil the present work certainly justifica the pledge of 
its A summary of the history of thu civilized world is 

not dear at throo shillings, nor U it long wlicu suaitnod up in 
three hundred and suty inigod. The language is siinple ’* in tho 
beat sense, familiar wiUiout dogeneratiiig into talkee, and ]>re- 
feirlng (sometiioes a little oddly [lerhapa in ])oiut of oiTect) the 
cunimoii word for a thing to the high-flown plinw^ao which is 
generally considered suitable to the dignity ot history. The 
clearness of exposition which is one of Mr. Fr»‘oman’s greatest 
gifts is shown in this little book at iU best. Tho restriction of 
size has in fact told advantageously on its writf^ris stylo ; he has 
not been tompiod by space, as in his larger work, into occasional 
fits of rhetoric or repetition. On tho contrary, he is tbrougbont 
terse and vigorous, rajKd in movement, and clear and lucid in ex- 
pression. One of its greatest merits as a book for schools is that 
there is no mistaking throughout what its writer means. Ife bos 
Jreidias4,‘what so few writera of school books realize, that boys and 
-^-t^ginners need for a start in any branch of knowledgo simply 
•clear ideiui pul in clear words. No doubt a great reformation liiui 
been brought about of late in this respect, but the reformation has 
sprung from tho simple fact tliat school books have at last begun 
to be written by men who are rt^ally masters of their subjecis. 
Mr. Freeman’s success* proves, as that r)f I’rofessrtrs Huxley and 
Tyndall proved before, that l«>a ruing of a high order is pretty sure 
to express itself in a clear and simple way. 

It is the special work of an iiilrodu(*tory sketch of this kind to 
lay down tho “ uiiiin xuiuciplea ” which, in Mr. Frecmim's plirHsc, 
are to bo ** taken fur granted ” in the works which follow, and to 
define tho general lines of historic tr<‘atmotit to which tho after 
TltsUiries will have in conform. Wo have to go a very little way in 
the work before we see what soiuo at lea’^t of those ** main prin- 
ciples ” lure likvly to be. Ilcn^, os in his Oid EtiyLUh Ilisiory fur 
Cniidmi, Mr. Freeman at once dinmisse:! t'ue Uaditioual mode of 
touching history as if it were a sot of indubitable facta dropped 
straight down from heaven. From the lirst his reailer is mudi.^ to 
regal'd it siuiply as an account of the past which is founded on 
just such evidence as wo rebuke for thu establishment of aiw fact 
ID tho present, and to bear in mind that its certainty and fulness | 
must vary with tho fulness and cortaiuty of the evidcni'O on which I 
itrest^. It is so woiidt^rfiilly difficult to get these simple truths i 
into Tucii’s litjids that one can hardly begin too early ; but there is 
another rea-oyi for c>.spi>cially insL-ting on thoin iu a school book 
such as tide. Histoi-y has been so recently introduced into our 
educational course that teachers have huixlly yotlenmt^d in what its 
edncatinnal value really consiots. It is so easy to regard it as 
moans ofeiifondng moral lessons’’ — that is to say, whatever conclu- 
aions the teacher hiniseli' has a fancy for'- that its use as a memis of 
training the mind to estimate tlio real worth of evidence and the real 
corresimndonce of statemi^nts with the facts on which statemenls 
are based is too generally forgottem. It is clear, at any rate, that 
'the establishment of tbo prim iplo of evidence 'will spare learners 
a vast deal of uiiloarniiig. When Mr. Freeman places tho be- 
ginning of ** trustworthy (Ireek hist^iry at the Persian wars, or 
the beginning of trusUvonhy ’* Koinao history at the Gaulish 
Invnsion. he no doubt runs countei’ to ordinary school books. But 
a boy who thus learns at otico to distinguish between what is 

Lrustwortby ” and what ia nut will n(»t have' first to till liia bead 
with A world of logon^iry lubbiMb in tho belief that he is learn- 
ing histujy, find thou, in the ^.amo belief, U) set about tho task of 
^tting tbo rubbish out of it again. If the new historical iiietbod, 
however, rejects much tbfit h»s hitherto been taught, it must be 
reraeuiberi^J that it iutroducos much that has never been taught 
At all. ’The ablest and the most intoresling piut of Mr. Freeman’s 
little work lies at its very opening. He seizes, am the fuimdatiou 
of liis i)iH)k, tho unity which has been given to ICuropeun hUtory 
by the linguistic discoveries of modern times. In a few clear 
pages ho parts oIT tho Ary.iu nice from its rival families of man- 
aind, follows its migrations eastward and westward, and by an 
ingenious application of geography shows how the phy.dciil 
chiinicteristics of Europe doUu'iuiiied tho relative development of 
its various branches as they settled in their historic bouiid.s ; — 

A glanee at the map will »how th.tt of the three continenta whirit form 
tho out V\ ui'M, Europe, Aaia, and Africa, the tirbt iwo an* tar more closely 
cmuicctcd with ono Anotlirr than Other <if thm U with the third. Afri<*a 
is a pciiiiihiita.'—iii our own J;iy indeed it may be said to have become 
an iMlniid- -united to (hu other two by a very narrow isthmus, lint £uni|H; 
and Asia form one coiitinuous muss, and irj Mime parts tho boundary bi}> 
tween (hu two is purely .Hititicial. Moiiic for instance, maku the Don 

tbo boundary ; oiln ra nniku it tho Yok'n. The most noitliern und the 
meat central parts of and A>;ia form contiauoua geographical 

wholes} it is only the southern parts of Uie two continents whicli are quite 
out otT trum one another. And it is on these southern purts of each that the 
carlkist recorded history, at uU events the eailiost recorded history of the. 
Aryan iiatious, Licgius. Central Kun.pfj and Central Asia form ouu gntat 
nolid mass of noarly unbroken torritor}*. '1 he souiberii ports of siwh conth 
nenC, the lands ludbw these oftntral niifc^scM, consist of a svi ies of praiosulas, 
running In the rase of Lunqie into the gA^al 'inland sea called the Mediter- 
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rancan— the s(»a wdiich Iwhigs alt three continents into connexion— in tiB 
caun of Asia into the ocean itself. Euro}io tlicn conMists of a great uentiil 
plain, cut off* by a iienrly unbroken mounlnin -range from a syetciu of isiw ffi 
and petiinsulaa to the soutb, which is again balanced to the uoith by a eBt 
of w;oi>ndary sv^tem of Islands and peniiiKulas, the iiaUic bring a sorlitf 
northern Mciliterruneaiu Wo might almost say the suiiie of Asia, as IM 
mouths of thn gn3at rivers which ruu to tho nortli fuita M'veral peiikisdoa 
and inland seas, liut tlien this part of the world has always hern, mj tA 
e|.i<>ak, fhizeo up, and it never has played, nor can play, any jiart in bhitay. 

It is only whtm a geographical picture of this kind is fairly gxoifol 
by a beginner that he really understands the course of history— tha 
snccc^Rive soizuro of the southern peninsulas of Euntpe V the 
advAiiciiig Aryans, the priority of Greek civilization to thit of 
Italy, or the late dnto at which the hietorlual impovtance of cinkrid 
and uorlliern Europe begins, liut w(i have quoted it not merely 
as a specimen of intolligtint teaching, of the touching which counts 
oil somelliing more thiui mere memory and parrot urork in the 
learner — tin; converse, In a word, of the sort of teaching which 
lias hitiierto dishcnl up history as a mere jumble of eo-callod 

daU*s hikI facts,*' mid inado it of all his js^tudivs the most tedious 
ami hii1t*t’ul to a schoolboy — but as a speoiinon of llio vast store of 
new malmal which ilio critical method, while robbing him of 
his “ J«*gi*nd8 ” niid “ pretty ” stories, iiluccs ut the cuzninand of a 
teacher of liistory. 

If Mr. FroouiHii finds a centre of ethriogrnplijcal unitv in tho 
Aryan race, lie iinds a centre of political unily in Korue. ** Through 
the whole of our sketch,” he says at its o[)onirjg, ** 'W'o must bo 
ever tliinking of Jtorue, ever looking to Homo, sometimes looking 
forw'ard to it, souietimi^s looking back to it, but always having 
Home ill our mind as tho centre of the whole st<iry.’' The common 
division of the subject iubi Ancient" and Alodem" flistorvi 
ill spite of the sanction whir.h Mr. Gladstone has reccmtly 
attompied to give it in an Act of Parliatncni, is rilomly brushed 
aside tor a threefold division of a very difterent surt— uanicly, the 
hiritnry of I lie States out of which the Homan Empiie was formed, of 
tho Empire and of the States which aro<^ out of tlio breaking 
up of the Eiiipini. Of these the first portion is tho least complete. 
By tho liniifaliou of his sketch to Euj*opean history Mr. Freeman 
escHxios 1 ho ncces.sity of donling with Egypt or As.'^yria, but, how- 
ever con vouient sucit a Ibnltation may bo, it can hardly be rogavded 
»M hi.^turii'iil. 'I'ho iniluemeo of Egypt, at iiiiy rate, aa tho lirst in- 
stance of A reallv organized on the later di^stinies of the 

world, cun liaveliardly bi^tm le^s than that of Pbccuicio, and Mi. 
I'Yceuiaii h4is devoieu one of his most charming x>uge.<) to tbo 
PlKuniciiins. J'hc political life of Greece, on the other hand, ia 
adinirubly realized : — 

Thv (lU^cks witli tlu;ir miMiy small Suites weru tlio fir»»t peupln from whom 
wo oaii loui^a any l<‘».sons in the art t»f politics, llui art of ruliri}; and imr- 
suadin:: iikii according to law. Tim little eumiiiuiiwealth>( of (in-oco w'cro 
the ^ir^l Miitcn at once free and civiJued which thu world cwr saw. 'Tlipy 
W’cie till* tir^l St>ilc.'4 wltifdi gave liirtii to great .uiatowmeii, orator.-^, and 
geiieiais will) did great deiadis. and to great hii>*turiiuirt who niet down their 
gnat deeds in w'riting. It w'a.« in the Oruek I'omuionwealtha, iu riiurt, that 
tin; politic.^ mid intclleetuiil life of the world began. 

! But it i.s not till hu reaches Borne that Mr. Freoman is at his 
I best. Ho grasps boldly (tod at once the continuity of ils history 
I UmS the tliread on which to string tiie history of thu world : — 

Thin [bo uf the rule of AngiuitiwJ ia the beginning of thu Homan 
Kinpire, but the rest of thu history of Europe is tho hiaiury of llin K.niuut 
Kiiipin; in one siiiipc or another, and w«i shall sen that tho title of Koiiiau 
Eiiqicn r went on aluioat to Our own times. The first Emperor then was 
C'aius Juliiid Ctu^sor I Mavianiis, and w« may count the Eniiiire as beginning 
ill u.i;. 27, when he received the title of Auguatua. Tho lust Emperor was 
El'll ut'i^, King of Germany, who gave np tho Empire in a.l». i8o 6. Tho 
cliirereiv'C.H brtwmi the early and tliv later Emperors we shall sue os WO 
go on, but tlicre Wiu a continuous saccesshm between them wilhout 
any break. 

W’o may peihaxia demur to the title of tho Heathen Empire,” 
which Mr. rreemao gives to the period before (Jonsiantino, but 
ho has bnuight finely out tho Koman character of Ghristiauity 
it.fclf ; — " Christiuuily has hardly anywhere taken lirm and lasting 
root oxci.pt in these countries which either termed part of the 
Buimm Ejii}>ir(; or learned their religion and civiJizatiuu from 
and from tliis time tho history of the Chuveh and of tho Empire 
go togethvr." We may note, as charactcrUlio of the way in 
wliich old blunders are qumtly set arido, tho modo in which the 

Close of thu Wodlcrii Empire," so famous iu the jiagea of 
Gibbon, is reduceerto its tpu(4 proportions: — 

III 476 the £>ULVi:Ahu>ii of tho Wcutuni Empetore came to an entl, and tbs 
way in w iiu-.ii it* cutno to an end tuarks thu way ia whidi the jihuius and 
(itiv> <it' Ktinic wiTii ki>pt on wh&lu all power was pasaiiig into the hands of 
till* Hiirlmriulirt. Tlio Kuinou Suiuile vnlwl that qne Emperor wus enough, 
nml that the JCiiBtuin Eiiiputor Zeno slioiild rule over the whole Ein|nre. 
but at the xaniii timo Zeno was inada to uutrust tho guvcrninotii of luly. 
with the liiiu uf Tatriciaii, to Odoaoer, the chief uJ'ii Iterman people coUoa 
liuj Jii-ruli. Thus the Roman Empire weut on iiL CunsUiitinuplo, or New 
jtiin)%s whilo Italy and the Old Kouiu itself passed iuto tho puwer of tho 
liarlmriun.4. t^Lill the Kuniun laws and names wont on, and we may be sure 
that anv iiiuii in Italy would have been uiU4:li »ur])riMd If he had ueoa Udd 
tJiat the kuiiKUi Empire had come to an end. 

We ha VO the same clear grasp of this central fact of the Euipfaa 
through the later times of Otto aud the German watta 

the story of the Eiistcm Empire is restored to ffoiuetlikig 
of its real imporuuice. We coukl have boni«» howeveri 
a little more of this ; indeed we should not have grambkl 
if up to the capture of Constoniinople the . two Empi^ 
or divisions of the Eiiipu*e had been kaj^ side' hy aide 
AS common centres of Christendom, rather tuan^ the 3£iiet0m 
thrown into the background. From the end of Frederick JEL’a 
retgo the unpeiial unity of Europesti histoiy ia lost, and with it 
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iffolQie mncli of tbecleunm und dcfiniimeM vlilcli Kos up to 

thin point marhod Mr. Freeman 's sketch. His “c<‘.ntre'' is no 
longer central ; Itnlvi lis he cnutVse*;3| uow becomes the centre 
of Euru|»e/' and ihun^h the ivveluliun of the ibnrleenlh ami 
llfleenth centuries, tlie rise of iutelligouce,coiiiiiiorce luid nationality, 
ia told with a ^^ood deal of vigour, the old unity of troatmeut dis^ 
appears. The three chapters in which Mr. Freeman }ia.s con- 
densed the history of Furope from tho cltjse of the uiidrlle ages to 
the French Ilcvniulion indicate in their very titles. “ The (ireat- 
nosaof Spain,” Tlio (ireatnessof Franco,” and The (Troiitncsa of 
Kussia,” nil ** oulcrness ” of view which stands filially in the way 
of a real grasp of the times. Tho trutli is that events grouped 
thouitielves round ideiLS rnlhor than round this Stiito or tliut, aud 
that rt'ligioHs, political, and inlidlectual Ircodom aro the three 
noirits la which the luHtury of. the three centuries tiiid*t itj» ccMitro. 
Nutliing proves this iOJ»ni clearlv than the case of the «'ighltM*nfh 
century. WiihiTi the hound.s of Kurope tho only great political 
upgiri»wth, HO far us thf> map goo.'^, ivus that of Russia ; hut wheat- 
over tuny he iU after rusults, Uussia has not as yet iudueiiied 
Euro])oan history in any considerable degree. Whether wt> ore right 
or w’roiig, however, in our judgment of the causk*. it is certain that, 
in Hpite of great fulnciiA and accuracy of detail, Mr. Freenian gives 
us no such clear iintinn of the now world uf European idstory ns 
he gives us of tho old. 

Hut wliolher in the iiiodoru or ancient parts of tliia little f-kctch, 
wo icel throughout that wo arc in iho hands of an hiHlnrian. Tho 
whole book is a model of liistoric inethoit. Nothing can he bettor 
tlinn tho c,are and precision witli which the voerx (Cfpnviute of 
history are dis*Mi tangled fioni cich other, and what ivjople call 
** natural” hluudera guarded agiiin.st. When, for in.^tiincc, Mr. 
hVoouiun isi dealing with (he^ar's conquests, and is stating that 
tho Romans now first licgan to have to do with people of 
our own race.,” he is careful to add that. ** our own pet^plo, the 
English, were still in thoir old lan<l by the Elbe, aud (Vsar never 
camo near them.” Jn a hoet of little phra^scs we see the dilfcr- 
tneo betwt^eu a rc-ally accurate writer ami tlie more ciunpiler. 
"When a boy rca«ls tliat .Mai y of •':?cotlaTid was “kopl in wr/rd fur 
tUHiiy yo.irs, ’ ho would nolo the idiraw^, and e-scape a very natural 
blimdor about the cliiuMctcr of Mary's detention. So lu the 
adniirahlu ac<;<uini of the Swiss League conurioa errors on the 
subject are simply prevented by the quiet sentence which dcKidbcs 
it fis one of thij many Oernion leagues which circumstances 
allowed to hocouio more independent than the others, and, os it 
tuTued out, to surviie them.” The book i.s iu» doubt weakest on 
the intollectual and moral side of history. 'I’ln-re is always a 
touch of ivJiietfuice and of coldness in the way in which "Mr. 
FreiMii;*!* .n»proacljes literary or urll.-dic or religiouw matters whieh 
makes his touch unccrlaiii and vague. AVheii a boy hears that 
“iiiciv leurriiug and scumco tluurislied as they hadnoicr douibhed 
before ’* ufttu* the, conquest (if Macedon, he may gliully n^k for a 
more oxiict description of the addition.^ to liutii.-ui knowhstge 
which tlic world owes to Aristotle and .Mcxiuidiiii. 'fhe aaiiie 
inadequate style of shitemeut aonictiniea results from Mr. Frec- 
maii's orideavoiirs to avoid the shoals of theology. in JCngland,'’ i 
ho tells 11^, ** John WyclilVc, a doctor of Oxford, had wi ll len a^uiii^t | 
many things in the r«)c*dved belief and ppuclicc of the liuics, I 
especially itguiic^t the begging Friars, that is, tho Dniriiiucaiis iind 
Franciscims who profesHcd to Uv« on alms.” Had thi- been the 
** Bpecinl ” ]»oint cif VVycliile's fe^cdiiug, one hardly .'sers why ho 
should ha^o been more heretical than the Archbishop ot .-Vriiiugh 
or a hundred other orthodox opponents of the l^'riars. We hardiy 
sec, too, why, when WyclilTe w oioutionod, all monfiou of S.Hr 
vonarola should he oiuiUt^d. Florence, in fact, fares a little hadiy. 
We aro no lovers of tho Medici, but to say that ** iji the later 
days of .Flonmco there w'«»re no men like Hiiiito ’* is to leave out 
a iiguru quite as great, the figure of Michael Augelo. We 
take Mr. Freemnn's slcfiily use of Iho right names of [wople 
to bo onu of the hiV->.t points of his book, hut thesu again 
aro wavering when w'o cross the Alps. “Jane I.” and 
** Jane II.” of Najdes are hardly known hy tlioso titlc.s in 
Neapolitan histiry, and if, as is possible, tho luteutivm was to 
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any of his other AvnliugA,’ still, in his chullition of wrnth when 
" the Turkish lloct was itcUially brought hy the Most ClmHilau King 
into the waters of Italy and Provence,” abegimuTtjoiildhardly l)e 
expected to rccogni/o Francis 1 . in the title which points the 
sneer. The bimplicily of the Btylo is here and there a liltlo 
forced aud pedantic. When we" hear that tho rRilhciioii was 

broken dowu^in 1684, wo hardly realize that it was in fact 
<*blown up ; ** and we doubt the grammalicAl correctness of such a 
■QDtonce as, A state which does this ciui never hold up for gt>od 
against one wfa^ uses native armies.” in such a phrase, too, 
as '* Aiitonius did uothinjor great, for he was utterly bewitched by 
Kleo|iatra,^ the stylo fairly topples over from simplieitv into 
arcliaic nflbctation. “Hut” aiui ^^now'' are far too thickly 
sprinkled over Mr. Ft<*.emau*s pages in this as in hi» other books. 
W e point out flaws oj this miimte order eimph* b(*cauKO graver 
faults are wontinff. J he exnctnesa of the book is woudofful. Wo 
paufio indeed at the statement tliat Venice “had gradually'M^'ime 

S uito independent as it was m^w ” in 1201 ; but the queatl^'es ; a 
itiicult one, aud there is something novel and refreshing in run- 
* ning over three hundred pages of a school bistoiy with toe detect 
' tiou of hardly u single error. What it wants to make it complete 
is a sketch map attached to every chapter, oiul a zovision of the 



snminaries at the close of each, some of which appear to ns toe 
weakest things in the buoh. If we have passed without notice 
over some of the digw'siiiions which are Bcait4'red over its pages, it 
has not been from miy mistake as to ib^’ir merit. Sneh an ex- 
cursus R8 that oil the Honianco longues, or that uii the bearing of 
IniigUKgo on the early Europt'nn literal uits ar»> ’ncKlels of tlio brief 
treatment i»f gnwt Hnbje(:ts. The special merit of the book, in 
fact, lies in this — th.at while simple enough for the lK)y learner ift 
imr schcMils, it coiitnins n mass ol' information from which the most 
advanced historical htudent.'^ will Hnd miudi to Wo can 

only hope that the uft*T \<diniiies of the series will fulfil the pro»“ 
mine of tliis introdiiLt*>ry “ iSkelch.” 


IWUIAS FAUST* 

\ S Ulo Iliad and Ovlysfi*cy aro tln^ groat. rcnre»jntative pnem 
of the (4refc*k hoiviic ag**, wi may W cou'^iderii'u the 

great reprcbouiativc ]K»eiu <d' inodciTi European life. Hoth works 
are alinoat iinpo.<aible to trsu slate, and holii have a wotidurful fas- 
cination fur iranslators. Alnnuty the tmusliitious of FWie hid fair 
to be as numerous ns the LranNlatioii.s of lloiner, notwithstanding 
that too worshipperK of Ihuuer had the start of the wursbipjMira 
(loetho by full two centiiricH. In both cases, too, a somewhat similar 
pr<}grefu!>ive devejopnient may ho observed in the oiiuH nutl aiubi'* 
lions of those who uudertako the work. Tiie authors of the earlier 
att4>mpt.s arc sniijutied with jiruduciiig tin olfect- sufficiently like that 
of tho original to convey a liiirly correct gi neiiil notion t») tho 
rciuler wln> rflic.s on the tran.<^liilion alone; they pay cninparati\ely 
little Attention to the details of interprotati<.>n, luid HtiJl 1 c.sa do 
they c»»ncerii thcnisiclve.*- to follow tho particular form and stnu ture 
of ihoir text. Suecei'diug trantodora, however, graduaily o«mio to 
take a ntric.ter \ iew' nf their otllcc. They feet Lhi'inselves to reproduco 
the work fiir foreign rcaiUTs, not merely 14 its features of genenJ 
interest, but in ita natiomil aud arli.)Lio individuiillly : instead of 
tilling in the outline iic(‘(U‘ding to the genius of their own litera- 
iiire, they strive to present an image full aud exact at all poinlH. 
'fhe dilficult coti.-tiuinions and unfamiliar forms which their pro- 
de(;es.sor.s thought it allowahls to evade or .soften aro now r^^gunied 
le* an integral p.irt of the thing to be rendeii;il. which it would bo 
itii ttbaudi'uuioiit of iluty not to copo with. And at lii:»l it may so 
fall out tliiit the interpreter is carried awuv hy hU /.eai lor literal 
lidelilv even to f« rgetfuhieas of hi.« first liuly, which is to iimko 
himMclf understood. There is much Homeric translation exeeuted 
hy very compotent wholars which is all that could ho desired hut 
for one defect — that, whatever el.'*o it may he, it is not Eoglish 
\erM- Tho Iran.'dalioni of lausf, have not yot aru\ed at this 
extreme, but tbey ore quite past tho primitive stage noiilo'd by 
the other extreme, aud tor the fiilurc we may expect tliem to err 
rather by straiiiiiig iift r an impob^ibloarlfierimco to the ver\ words 
of the poet thrui by wnndering into difiuscimss. Thi.s is nt rinc</ 
appnreiil when we ronipsre Anster’s spirited paraph ritse of 
.-till tho Engli.'^h vereion in which ilie first pnrtof Hoethe's li'a;::edy 
is rao.st commonly known — with .Mr. Hayord 'laylorH cHli'unlo 
work, or with Mr. Faurs voliimo now before ns. 

'fhere is no quc'^tioii but that iho later fusliion of trnn^hiting 
i.«* preforahJo to iho older, if the result is judged cither fr-irn tho 
purely art Util- point of view or hy the help anorded to tlio.'*o wln> 
wish 11"^* the. tmuHlatioii on a commentary on the riricinal. It 
Is periiajK not .<»» ciTiain liiat the Uterel method now pievailing 
make.i any material diirorcncc — at least any dilferemv :»'* material 
as to he in it .-elf worth the additional toil and trouble'- -tn the rlasa 
of readers wlio.s() wants a translator is presnuiod <?hie!iy to con- 
template; t.hof»e, namely, to wliuin the inothor-tongue ot'riie b(u»k 
i« unknown, tudeed any detenuhied presorviiUon of the in 
a Hh.ipe to th^'in .•^traugo, and perhaps unwelcome, may h«' a posi- 
tive hindrance to their eiiteritig iut«» the spirit of tlic author. ;\t 
all events the in<»; l popuhir trunshit ions have, os a fart, belonged 
to what we may call the prir-sclentilic cln.e.«. A^ to /wnw/, wiv 
eiitr-rtnin a belhd' which iimy bo deemed a very ehocking heresy 
by orthodo.^ (jcrnuin culture; hut, having weighed tin; con.se- 
quenccs, we arc novertlielesa delibt’ratcly of opinion that tin- right 
way for an Englishman to know Homothing of FauMf if In* c-mnot 
900 the piny acted in (Terman, which la the l)c9t vv.ay of all, or 
read it in (iennnn, v\ hich is ihe next best way, is to Uiko |jis first im- 
pression from (i ouiiod'sopern. Tliesupei tieial oniaiiients of the piece 
do no justice to the drama lic in.dght and sympathy of the compost.T, 
which lire tho more felt tin* oftene.r tho work is heard. And 
wdien M. Fiiure plays Mophistopheles, whoever hn.s hoen him low 
seen tho very Mcphl-lopholes ol Goethe. Next to this, our advice 
would be to go to .Mr. Rayard Taylors vor.Hion, which uiHiioiired 
at some huigth iu this journal at the time of its appearaure. It. ia 
I on the whole wtindorfully successful in combining iiccunKy with 
freedom and beauty of hinguiigo; it presorvcH tho on^iMul metrea 
with great rxactiie>s ; it haa the advauUigc — to our mind a con.ri- 
derabh: one— of cumprisiiig tho Second Pari ; and its n dv.^, t'.iough 
of some bulk, are an addition which no careful reader "f Fauxt 
will be inclined to call .superliuous. I'hcre imiv, Imwever, be 
those who are alarmed at tho proportions of Mr. ikiynrd 'r:iYl"r*a 
work, and would mthi^r take their clmnco of ohscuritiea ilian ac- 
cept a poem Indeu with the apparatus of criUcisiu ; and .'•iicb less 
patient renders will find in Mr. i'aiilH new' cuatrihution .'v ri'uiier- 
ing closer and not loss readable toim is given hy any uf his rivats 
except Mr. Hnynrd Taylor, who is not likoiy to be ili.''iurhcd yet 

* FoutL A Tragedy, tiy Cjoptho. Tnmslatol in hy C. Kegon 

Paul. London : King & Co. ttiys 
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Awhik in th^ supremacy ‘n'hich ho has fairly It b 

And ]>prhAx»3 hardly ju^tifiabio, to apoak 'wiih coufidt^iice fruiu tho 

impiession pindu(!i>d by Gompurinsf a tronslatiun smp by step wuii 

the original and with other Ininiilationa. The only way in which 
a really coinplete and sutiHlactory opinion might bo lorme'd would bo 
for the critic to tell ofV one ball of his bram to forget nil about tho 
existence of an ori^iial, and road the book through Himply os an 
English poem, while tho other half looked after the anaU ticjil and 
cornparatiTe dopartineiit of the teak. Unfortunately flciencc has 
not yet made any such division of labour possible ; and in.'iteiid of 
getting two distinct results of two processes, wo have to liud our 
way to a sort of mixed conclusion ns best wo can. We may at 
once state our conclusion in this case before going int^i any details. 
Mr. Paul is a xcalous and on the whole a faithful inte^roier, though 
his power now and then falls obviously short of his will — which 
perhaps amounts to no more than saying that a translator citiiiiut 
expect to ho Goethe's equal. Jle aims at an exactness as nearly 
literal as may be, translating line for line ; accordingly iic is best 
in sustained and continuous scenes, not so happy in tho more 
ubrupt flights of poetry, and least 8 ucce 8 .sful in tho songs and 
other pieces to which the literal method is not fairlj' iipprH'uble. 

It will bo juster, wo think, to take lui extract from a compura- 
tivcly unconspicuous place to show tho general execution of tho 
work than to select uYiy of tho most renowned and most diillcult 
passages. ‘We chooso tho soldiers' sung and Faiust'a speech to 
Wagner immediately following it, in the early sceno before the 
gate;— 

hOi.]OKi:.s. 

Ciia-s that ti>W4*r, 

Walli'd o'er the plain, 

Maidens with haiiglity, 

2 ^i‘<iriifu 1 diMiain, 

These would I gain ! 

Kt*oii M the struggle, 

Lordly the pay I 

Kings out tiie huglc, 

Kouriin^ us ull4 
Whrther w«* con4iie% 

Whether avc fulJ. 

That is a storming ! 

Thai is a life I 
Cities .<md ntaidenfl 
Yield ill the filrife. 

Kcoii is the strugf^U', 

Ldidly the pay j 
Siooii nit‘ the wildiois 
Up and Away. 

FaC'iT and Waonek, 

F.VVbT. 

Tho rivers ami stroams are freed from ieo 
Tiirou<h tlio spi ingtiile's hrigiit and quick*;i)iug glow; 

(^ruon buth of liojio in the valleys blow ; 

<Md winner away in his weakness hies 
Hack tu tho rude hills firnn liehnv. 

TJionoe, in liia tlight, ho only hurls 
In streaks over the greening plain 
A haniik'ss scatter of iey pearls. 

The suu in his .■e'uni dis:soives again ; 

Everywhere rises motion and form, 

All with colour L (juick and warm ; 

Though no llowors are in the field, 

Men In their bot«t tho tints cun yuld. 

Turn yourself round, and from t hn height 
Back to the city direct your .sight. 

Out of tho dark and holhiw portids 
Preaics a varied swiinn <»f ini>rt:ils 5 
They sun tbemselvca gaily with one accord. 

And greet tho arising of tlio Lord : 

« « • « s 

*llie village revel rings hmd and clem ; 

The paradise of the jicoplo is here,, 
liolh old anri young are glad and gay ; 

1 dare bo Man with them to-da}*. 

We subjoin part of Mr, Uayard Taylor's vorsicn for com- 
parison ; — 

SOI.DlKR^l. 

Castlc^s, w'llh h»fty 
Kamparts and towers, 

MRidciis disdainful 
In Beauty's array, 

Both .shall be ours ! 

Jhdd is the venture, 

BpUiidid the pay ! 

Lads, let the traaip:ts 
For iiH be suing, — 

Calling to pleusurc, 

Calling to rain. 

Stormy our life is ; 

Such is ita boon ! 

Maidens and eostlos 
Canitulate toon. 

Bold is the venture, 

Splcndhl tlie (Uiy 1 

Aud the HoldierK go marching, 

Marching away. 
lArsT. 

Released from icc are brook and riviv 

By tho quickening glatice of the gracions spring; 

The colours of hojM to the valley cling, 

And weak old Winter hinisolf must shiviT, 

Withdrawn to the mountoins, a crownless king : 

Whem^, ever rot Abating, ho £cad.s again 
ImpotoDt showers of sleet that darkro 
In belts ai'toss the greea o' tho plain. 


Out of llie I10II0W, gh»oiu3’ gate. 

The mutluv throngs coma fortli ohto ; 

Each will the jov of the sunsliine hoarrl, 

io lioiiour the Uay uf Uic Rixn Lvra : 

Our opinion that ballads do not admit of close translation will be 
justiliod, wo think, by referonco to Marmirvt’s songs. Eoth in the 
King of Thule, and in tJio unapproachable Meino Uuh tst AtVi, we 
rather prefer Mr. I'lioodure Martin’s version to any other; for his 
lURiuier of treatment, which is to bo graceful and poetical with- 
out very etrict verbal accuracy, is in these insiatices the only right 
and practicable one ; and Mr. i’eul. find even Mr. Bayard Taylor, 
unwilling to gdvu up any part of the letter, lire baffled in their 
eflort.') to do justice to tho letter and tho spirit at once. The 
optiuing of the Dedientiou, as rcndorcd by Mr. raul, may be added 
as a further specimen of hw handling ; — 

As mice \’i! parsed bfftirc m3' troubled sight, 

AgainVu iu‘.ar mu forms w'ho come and go! 

Shall I .ittumpt to-day to eliisp you tight *t 
Feel my heart bent to eaeh dvlusive show ? 

Yi‘ press inv ilusc ! So be it ; put forth 3'«iur might, 

\Vho out of 1‘loud and vapour round me grow ; 

The magic breath which waves about your train 
Brings 3'outliful tremors to iny breust again. 

Vo bring the pictures of a happier time, 

Mau\' dear uliudowy visioiiH rtiund mo move ; 

A lid like an old and hnU'-recitcd rime. 

Friendship rcLuriia with 3'uu and early love ; 

Aud pain gvowH freah, my grief renews the prime 
Of life |H.‘ri>lexed like luhvrinthinn grove. 

Naming tho»»e doar ones, wJu^ in fair da3'S done, 

Found not tho joys tho}’ hoped for, and are gone. 

Tn ODO way iirdecd thuso lines am not a fair test, for they contain 
two slips iu one stiuixa, which in by no means according to tho 
average of the work. \Vo cannot tell bow ** lialf-recitcd ” comes 
Co stand for holbm'kfnutinen, nor what a labyrinthine wove ’* hos 
to do with luhyrinthm-h irrm Lavf T'lio exigency of too metre is 
not enough tu juatify tho intrusion uf a foreign idea W'hich almost 
tieeiu.1 to have been unconsciously suggeatod by tho resumblanoo in 
sound of Lnuf aud Ltiube, 

Wo luu^t not leave Mr. Paul's book witliout giving him due 
pTiilsi) fur one thing, which, though it is only collateral to the 
merits of his tn'inslation, deserves to be specially mentioned. He 
has the courage to spell Hme throughout as it ought to bo spelt, 
nod as it may perhap.s yet be spelt some day if a few more writers 
will run the risk of being thought eccentric iu the causo of the 
Kngli?»h tongue. 


PBOFESSOU BLACKIE OX ACCENT AND QUANTITY.* 
‘VVf lit were vt»ry near framing a most hopeless wish — namely, that 
V V wo couUrbccumo young again and go and learn Greek in 
Professor Blackie/s class at Edinburgh. At any rate we wish that 
w« could .sDiiiehow get over that mystoriou? law of our corporate 
being which drives us to judge of things by the eye only as they 
show tiiemselvcs on paper. We want to hear Professor lilackie 
at h'ast read Greek ; if lie c'uuld bo got to sing it, it would bo 
better .^till. Ily the Professor account of himself he has in his 
own person solved the great problem, and has found out bow to 
pronounce Greek witbuul neglecting either tho accent or the quan- 
lity. T'his, tis some uf OTir readers may know, is a thing whi^ we 
have boon long btriving after. Wu have always held that our re- 
ceived pronunci'’tioii, which pays no regard to accent, and the 
modern Greek prununeuition, which pa3s no regard tn quantity, 
can neither of tlieiu be tho right thing. It is quite impossible to 
believe that two such eliibomte systems as tlio Greek quantity and 
the Greek accent can have existed side by side simply for one or 
tho other of them to be taken no uolico of. Uf course the great 
dilllculty is tn know how to attend to either without sacrincing 
tho other to it. Xow we had always fancied that Mr. Blaclde 
had altogether thrown in iiis lot with tho modern Qrcoka, that he 
read only by accent, and paid no hood at all to quantity. In this 
wo find we worn mi.stakeii. 'J'ho modern Greeks, according to 
{ him, aio right in so far ns they attend to accent, wrong in so far 
‘ m the3 do not attend to qiuuitity. Or perhaps, if wo understand 
Mr. Ulackie aright, it might be moro correct tu sny that their mia- 
J lake lies iu so attending to acciMit as to mako it the same as quan- 
tity, in making ovorv accented .<«yUable long, and leaving ovory 
I unaccented syliablo 'short. We, on tho other hand, in reading 
; Greek, do not scruple to lay the accent 011 a long unaccon^ 
' syllable for fear of leaving it short, and to learo a short accented 
I s3'llablo unaccented for fear of making it long. That is to say, 
' our mistake aud that of the modern Greeks are really the same; 
both start firom a hidden belief that accent and quantity are 
tho same thing. It is something like tho old doctrine offeree 
nuturee, from which tho English J^nw has inferred that there 
ought to be Game-laws and the Civil Law has infened that 
there ought to ho iiuiie. But Mr. Blackie tolls us that it ia 
quite possible to^ pronounce Greek, and that ho himself does 
pronounce Greek, in such a way os to avoid either of these wrong 
iiiferonces, because he avoids the wrong assumption from which 
both of them Sturt. Accent is .Yoceut, and not something else; 
that is to say, it really is a slrcM loid on the accented syllable. 
Bv laccordiug to Mr. Blackic, this stress, though it may lengthen 
thif* ^ilablo somo\i‘hat| does not lengthen it so much as to mako it 

• Oh the Place and Power of Accent in tangmge. By J. Stuart 
Blackie. Edinbiirtrh : priuted for tho rUoi'JdJ Bocioty [ot Rdiaburghl by 
Neill 4 k Go. 1871, 
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a long; nyllnUo. IStill less does the fact that a lonpr syllahlA ia 
unaccented make it a short SyllAble. Ahmit thi^ Inst there ran bo 

no doubt. Any ono WbA CAn SAjr grandfiUhtr and Undholier can, 

if he chooseSt say without fiilliiiji; either into dvBpoiro^ or 

6 vQpC»iriig, This wo have often said beforo. Oviv difficulty has 
always lain on the oilier side — how to say without making? the 

1 longf. But Mr. Blackie says that this can bo done also. A.nd| 
after several effinrts, wo are inclined to think that it_ can. To bo 
aure, with us it needs a good deal of eUbrt to do it. But very 
likely it might be otherwise if we hud been taught by Mr. IJlackie 
from the beginning. And very likely it might bo otherwise even 
now if wo had the opportunity of hearing Mr. Bluckie uIUt a 
good deal of Greek, fcvtill wo think that the effort must always 
have been something of an effort^ and that it is to the fact that it 
always was something of an effort that the whole later history of 
the matter is owing. 

Mr. Blackie reminds us of what wo have often heard before, 
that the greater part of the changes in language, phonetic decay 
and the like, are really owing to mere idleness. Mon will not 
take the trouble to utter in full a sound which it needs some little 
ellbrt to utter. All inamiKr of nice distinctions thus get wiped out, 
and the four distinct sounds of rile, urife^ and wt'itjht all 

come to be uttered aliku. The fact is undoubted, but it suggests 
some curious speculations as to the htato of mind of those men of 
•earlier times who did not feel any dislike to the trouble of uttering 
everything in full. And this quest ion is only part of another — 
namely, how men wont on for ages iii.'»tiiictivtdy obo^ iug elaborate 
rules about inflexions and the like, rules so elabomfc, and enjoin- 
ing forms so full, that what we got in any form of written Greek 
or written Teutonic conics to little moro than traces and survivals. 
But, however this may bo, the fact of the idleness of succeeding 
generations of men in most parts of the world with regal'd to the 
utterance of sounds is beyond ail doubt. And it is diiubtlcs.s owing 
to this cause that accent supplanted quantity as the rule of verse 
both in Greek and in liOtin. Thai is to say, instead of going 
through the subtle process which w\as uet^ded* to keep a ahort ac- 
cented syllable from becoming long, or to kiicp a lon^ unaccented 
syllable from becoming short, inoii found it less trouTde to let the. 
accent determine the quantity, to let nil syllabh's on which tbo 
stress came bo long, and not to trouble tliomselvcs piu-ticularly 
whether those on which the stress did not come were left long ur 
short. Thus we get the accentual metres which supplanted the 
quantitative metres both in (lrc,ok and Latin. VVe say in Fjiiliu 
us well as in Greek, because the natural Latin metre through the 
whole of tho middle ages was that accentual metre which sounds 
eo much like a revival of the old Saturnian. Mon went on writing 
hexameters and pentameters, but it was as a learned cxcrr.iso, just 
«Hs moil write them now. Anything that was meant to ho popular 
wasiicceuluul, whether it Avns written in l.atiu, Kngli.sli, or Fnuich. 
In Greek, wc need not say, the mtdnis which depc'iided on quan- 
tity w'eut out of use altogether, and tho urixtH ^oAinuoi and iiiotrcs 
of the same kind became universal. Our own uoiion is that pnr^^ly 
accentual pronunciation came in very ourly, and that poems liko tho 
hexameters of Noiiuus were a mere learned exen’isc, on the part nf 
men w'hoso common pronunciation went wholly by wceiit. We 
need not to prove that till the sixteenth century all ptMtplo in all 
parts of Chnsbmdom who knew any Greek at all sounded it os the 
Greeks did — that is, without any regard to quantity, or, in more 
accurate speech, iiiuking accent to fV3rve as qiuintily.* Then came 
the reaction in favour of quantity which began with k^rasiiius, of 
the whol«3 literature of which Mr. Blackin has given a \v.ij valu- 
able and intoresUug summary. The main point i.s that hJiasuius 
did not at all want people to neglect the accent, but only to attend 
to the quantity ns well. That is whiit Mr. Blackie wants ns to 
do now. Kraemus hiuisidf complains of the duluess and carckb^- 
ness of those who, because they were ctdled on to attend to tho 
mumtity, immodiateljr began to pay no attention to the accent. 
That is to say, tho difficulty of altcmiing to both at once was again 
felt, and, as the (Frocks theinsulvc^i bad agc's before t-ncriticed tho 
quantity to the accent, so now Greek scholars in the West sacri- 
ficed tho accent to the quantity. It was too much trouble to 
remember to say so, when they were told to leavo off 

saying MSpovou they t(K)k to saying Mptinvg, Mr. Blackie goes 
through a long list of writers, some of them quite .*«trauge to us, 
who have treated tho subject at different times between FJrusmus 
and our own days. Zdeetkerchn, late in tho sixteenth century, 
wrote complaining of tho density of tboec who could not 
reconcile the accent and the quantity; but at the Kiuie limo ho 
seems txi have thought that it was a bad job, and that it would 
be better to give in, for a while at least, to the now liishion 
of attending to quantity only. Then at the liilkr end of tho 
seventeenth century came Isaac Vossius and Ifennin, who argued, 
not ns a mnUer of expediency, but as a iniiUer of principle, 
for getting rid of tho accents altogether. But Ilcunln bears 
a inost^ important^ testimony to tlio fact that the accentual 
pronunciation is still in use in hi.s tiuiP, when ho proclaims 
“ Graecam liuguam^ secundum acceiitus, nl ^ iilgo ab oiiinibiis hue 
usque lien^cousuerit, pronuncinudam non e8i*e.” fcjo at CHinbridge 
in Bentley s time there w*eru still men who sounded Greek by 
accent, though all tho remark which so important n fact calls 
out Irom Bentleys biographer Bishop Monk is that limy must 
have made some strange falso quantitioa. Then conies Wetstein, 
in answer to Jlcnniu, and Bontlny himself on the same aide as 
Ueniilu. Then camo in ilnghuid Gaily, Foster, and IMinutt— 
names we confess with shame hitherto unknown to us, but the 
lust of whom must have been a very remarkable scholar in 1770. 


But thft most remarkable thing of all woe ibo imonymous work of 
IfUbop Iforaloy in i7t^A TTm ^aw nuo fact which w« liare our- 

fielvea noticed liefore now, and wlilcli Mr. Blackie also Insists on— 
namely, that what we call rending Greek by quantity w really 
not reading it by quantity, in the Bishop’s words as quoted by 
Mr. Blackie ; — 

A practice u adopted in this roiinfry of reading Crock \*er^ with the 
l.ntm itf;4H>nt, and thU is nh^urdfy nillM ivuding by (Quantity; and 
having adoptt^ this strange iiraeiiro of rt^ariing one i.ingaage bv the rules 
of another, it is not uniiaiiiral that wc should wish to prove the proetice 
right. 

About tho truth of Koreley’s saying there can be no doubt; 
but he plight have gone on to say — or perhaps rather he took for 
granted — that we really read Latin also, not oy quantity, but by 
accent. We read either a Greek or a Latin hexameter so os to 
keep up a sort of rhythm, but wo certainly do nut accurately regard 
tho quantity. This is showm by every one feeling a difference 
between axid ncunmnt/. in scanning wo really do attend to 

tho quantity, andev«!ry car IcelM tho difference. Every ear too is 
offended by a false quantity, if it carrius with it a false'accenl ; but 
a mere neglect of quantity, if it docs affect the accent, is not 
felt to be grievous in tho same way. A geiifiration or two back 
men made no difference in reading Greek between the first vowel 
in wbiXoc and that in iruXtr^ and Mr. Bluckie not unjustly rates the 
schoolmasters who make no difforence between o in ** bonus ** and 
0 in “ iionien,” between a in ‘‘ cano ” end a in “ caniw.’* As^ a 
rule, in pronouncing Latin, we make tho first syllable of a dU- 
syilublo long, and tho tirst eylhiblo of a trissyllable short, without 
any regard to its real qiiantitv. lilvorybody makes the 0 in 
bonus” long; many people make the first lili *^spiritua ”sborL 
Most people make no difference Li'twcen the 0 in Socrates and the 
o in Isocrates, and it has been shown over and over again that the 
received way of pronouncing such words ns Miltindes and ocAu- 
ein.*t ns heinously against quantity os the accentual way. In 
all these cases quantity is disregarded, becauso the neglect of 
quantity does not irany with it any neglect of accent ; but the 
moment the broacb of ([iiantity carries with it a breach of accent 
as well, our car is oflendtul, and we cry out ** false qiiiintity.” The 
man who, without compunction, iiinlics the u hi cano” long 
would shriek if any ouu iniido the a in ** canebaiu ” short ; one man 
may say and auotlu^r x/n'ritujif but both will shriek if any- 

body calls it splrittts. That is to say, the mere quantitv, ns 
quantity, for a very Utile ; It is only when accent idso is smued 
against tlmt imr cars are really offended But ihero raw be little 
doubt, ns ISIr. Munro shows in a passage quoted by Mr. Blackie, 
that exactly tho same process hits happened in Latin which 
liappent'd in Greek, and that a system of aecentuiition which at 
first did not affect the qnaniily inus bom changed into one which 
docM, so that, under pretence of reading Latin by quiirilily, we 
really rt^ad it by an accentual syslem w hich makes us inditlereiit 
to quantity. 

The upshot of all this seems to bo, that the gencino rhythm of 
the (troek hexiinieter iiiust be s^iinethiiig quite dillbreiit troiu iiny- 
thing wo are used to. Ju nil modern liinguiiges, including (■reek 
find l.atm in thoir Inter furnis, we know of none but accentual 
moires. (JiuuUitv bus im direid .sluire in determining ihc flow 
either of nil English v»t>o ur of that of a l^atin verse, in tho metre of 
Waller Msp. Wo '-ay diiert share, because an Eiigliah vorso which 
\a mneh clogged up wdth lui.U'omted long syllables sounds 
liardi and awkward; tliougli it is not strictly iiniubtrical. But, 
ill reading the Greek iueiiv?s wo uugbt to attend to the quantity 
of every syllable, iind iu»t merely to the quMiitity of those 
syllables wlu^re the Jjntin accent requirea us tv> attend to the 
(pupi'.ity. And we, liirlher iiUend to the accent of 

ev<Ty syllable, and must take care that wc do not iiiako 
lui aeceiilod short .«.yllable long, or an inuiccenled long fcyllahle 
tihort. We believe that all this may be done; wc i.-ike lor 
granted that I’roiessor Pdackiu can doit; hut still it is rather 
hard to do, and we do not wonder that so elabovuto a system 
died out beforo the simpler amniiinl metres of later time.i. 
Jn the iambic metre, us Mr. Blackie shows, tho oppositiim 
between tlio two ways of utternnee does not conin out so strongly 
as it duos in the hexameter. What if tho iainbica of Hiuionidca 
should n^ally have been the first downw’urd step in tho direction 
of the trri\oi vo\irtK-H ? 

Mr. Blackio’s pa-p'-r or pamphlet b.^ars dato in 1871, but our 
belief is that we have n»^t bad it in our bauds m) long as that 'date 
would seem to imply. If it should chiiuco to bo olhonvisM*, wo 
ciiu only say belter late tluiu never.” 


llKUUiXr.S OF Till*: FIIENCII UKVObUnoN.* 

T he contouts of tbi^ volume fully merit the cure which M. 

Louis do Lnsteyriu has bestowed on thoir ii'auslation. Not 
only aro they interesting as biographical sketches, but they liavo 
in various way* an historical value. Thero i** an indefinabla 
charm in French notices of family life wliich is rarely tohj found 
in corrospunding works from English pour, however inspired by 
lovetjr veiittmlioii. Homely wit limit. bcMiig trivial, lender without 
dc.si!ondiiig to adulation, they seem to combine gfj at<*r delicacy of 
touch with a much jiister insight the limits of .'■viupatby. 
In addition to thi.s clmriii, which they e.vhibit in cmiiiuon with 
such works as tho Jicrit tfimv •Sttf/r and <ttheri ot a .siiuihir kind, 

• IJaet of Madaiw iMfuyt'lft utoi of thu Jhtc/n'ssr Traus- 

lattsl by Louis ds liu. Loiulon : Murtlicii uiid X.vwcil. 
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tho memoirs under revit?w have an historical intewat of their 
own. Tbo vory eircumetaneoH under which tiretof them, the 
memoir of the J>ucheA^e d’Ayen, wa^ written, recall a monientaua 
incident tii the liiatory of the itevoliition — tbu deauuciation and 
suhaoqueut flight ol* Ijufayette. “ This narrative,” «iys our tmns- 
latui’i ^‘was wrillou hy Mndanie de Lafayette in the prison of 

vn ihQ uiurs^iii of a voluiuo <rf DuiVuii^ wlfli a ftmtlipSok 

and a piece of liulinn ink.” Then, toO| tho fact tif tho exist- 
ence of HO exemplary a wifo and uiotlier as the L>uchc3s of Avon 
during thn lustyeiirM of the ivigTi of Louis XV., and in Iho nuiks ! 
of tho Amtte two/vfiKii ftf the ancient that ]>viviU'giHl class ] 

whoso vices and tyrnnrii4\<i liavo furnisluHl a for so much | 
stump oratory, is not without mi inslrurtivo significance. (Jfsoiiio 
poriodsi as of iudivIduuLs, it may he said that • 

Tho ovil u'liif'h men <li> lives tift^r thoin, 

'J lie gotnl is iiiKTivil wilh tht-ir Imjtm'S. 

lliatoiy, or the ploluivs«jne jargon \^hich someliinos calls itself 
history, has a niche of infamy for a Roiiipailour uud a Du lUirry. It 
is silent as to tho virtues of ati Ayon and a 1 )e Xouillcs. 

Hut it is from the graphic slo^lch whicli it cont.iiiis f»f T'iiria 
under the Terror tliut this honk derive its chief historical 
interest. Of all tho victims of the init^oiums Revolutionary 
Trihuiml, none are more entitled to excit<? pity and rtdmiraiion 
than the JJuclu'sss of .Vyejj ^uul her dnu^hliT. 'I' lie Duchess was a 
lady of singular .hcauty of character, who-'o wliole life had been 
devoted to the edncnliim of her children and to wruks of piety. Rut, 
however blameless, ii lady who was by birth n D’Aguc.'jeou mid hy 
marriage a Xonilles was not likely in 1793 to escape tho tender 
mercies of the Conimitti‘»j of 1‘ulilic .Safety. In October of that 
year who was put under arrest, but allowed to reruaiii well 
guarded at tho Hotel de Xojiilles. A Htr.auge infatuation wtuild 
seem to have teil iho llurlic^s to remaiu with In r daughter, tho 
Viscountess de No^lille^, at I’aris, instead of escaping with tho Duke 
to Switzerland, or with her son-iii-luw to Enghiud. 'riiis was 
due partly to a religious motive. “Let us not muvu^*r ftl' Iho 
thought,” remark'; MiidaiiiH do Lufayetlc, “that the. iiuilivos that 
Were constantly nttracling lliem to Pfois contributed to'j-uweut 
thorn leaving that .-‘jiot ««> full of danger for them, Imt whore tho 
faithful never CfUi.-tMl to llnd the c«»n.solatioris of religion.” Rut 
they would also appear Uj have* persigtontly iinderr itcd tho dmiger 
of their situation, in tlie face too of repoatod warnings. In May^ 

1 79^ they were, ordi-rod to <put llio lldtel do Noidlles; but, un- 
happily, 801110 steps whicli they took with respect »• their furniture 
nmnud^ tho aiilhoritie.M of their exIstciKc; e:id, after liaving 
been led Lhri.uigh Paris from r^uy prison lo (mother, they were, at 1 
last condneU^d with tbe Mar*^.chale de Nniiilb s, the aged mother- 
in-law of the Dijche. to the Luxembourg. Vroni the lAixeuilMiurg 
there was but one step further — to the fatal Coiici'Tg4*rio. An 
interesting account i/f tiio night spent in (his dreadful phico hy 
tho threo ladies wlif> thus reprraontod thrt*e gerienilioiiH of tlio 
Noaillos family, is civen by an oyo- witness and fellow-prisoiior. 
Arriving Into in tlu fver ing, tin y were refused flu^dand beds, being 
unahlo to pay tho turn In:ys tho sum of forty-live fmnc.s whioh they 
wauled to extort fr4.4ia theni. Moved bv pity, a certain Mmlauio 
Lavot gave up her b»Ml to the old Murixdiale, who slept at intervals, 
awakingnow and then to read over her *x(fe tf arricwtwn^ and, like 
a truo Ertuchwoinan, lo (irningo her dress and setUo her cap, 
utterly unublu to r4 iili/.e ihat that day wa^ to bo her 
Madiimo do Nuailles obtained a prayer- hook and light, and ^{aM)t 
the whole night iu ])r:iyer, while Jier mother unit graudtiioLlier 
dozed. At siv in Iho morning Mosdauies de Roulllora, who were 
also follow- prisonovs, hi-i Might ihoni some chocolate, and bado them 
an eternal farewell. TJjrce hours later tlio carried oil 

tlicir victims. L'lineeoimtublv sanguine to Iho bi'^t, tho two elder 
ladies made .'^ome nrr.'uigonient.i for the eveut of an ac(|^uiLtiil. The 
youngest, who did nol d'Uibt of the doom which awaited them, 
thanked Miidinna l^ivot with the chnriuing luaiiucr which was in 
her a ijift of nature^ an^l uilded, “ A'otro figure e.^t hcureiise, voiw | 
no piSru’ezpa^.” 'Dioir jui.'-sage to tie* guillotine is dt'serihod in great I 
detml the Ahh/* (^irrichon, a non-juring priest who had been j 
their .spiritual a(hi .i-r. nud who inid promised, if ever they went, to ' 
tho scallbld, l » anMMupanv them 1 hither. This promise il was not j 
easy to fullil, o\vin;> i.i tin* throng and tho dilliculty of upprimeliing : 
tho captives. M. r.irri'diun niiido repeated attempts 1« attract 
thoir notica hy st.itiouiug liimsclf at vimoua points on tho roiito 
of the tuinbriU n - C')!i^p‘u u«Hisly as possiblo, but in vain. At Umi 
aocidont favoured his Ui rally elforts. The street was clean'd by 
a sudden lhntid« rslunn, mid as the crowd thinned, ho found an 
^opportunity t4.) mail fnv.vinil t-i wards the second cart iu which tho 
Duchofvi and her daughli r wt iv seated. Tho younger of tiiotwo 
ladies perceived him, aiul whispered tho fact of his presence to 
her mother. As tJu* cart slackened its pneo, tho Ahno made a 
sign that he was about to give the prisoners absolution. They 
piously bowed Ibciv heads with a look <»f repentance, contrition, 
and hope. Koisiiig hh-j hand, and without uncovering liw head, 
he “pronounced the form of abNilpilon and the words which 
follow it very diatinctly and with siiperintural attention.” At | 
tlie fool of the ecafl’old tho carts stopped, and were immediately' 
flurrouiuled by the soldiers. A ring of niimermia speclntora was 
soon formed, moat of whom wertj hinghing end amusing them- 
selves at the horrible sight. The end i>f the tragedy may bo 
best told iu M. ('arrichoirs own words: — 

The mother and daughter took « h'lot farewell of vach other, and dt'seendod 
from Uio cart As fur me, the outer wisrld disappeared for a inoraeiiL . . . 

1 found myself oppe^ite to th»r wooden stcj>s which lisl up t«> tho senthdd. An 
old roan, tall and straight, with white hair and goo«1-natured couiitenanec. 


was leaning against It. I was ifdd he waa a fermhr^Mrah Near him 
mLomI a vHry c<Urying lady, whom 1 did net know. Then came theMnr^hale 
di- Nunilles, exaetly opjH>sitc me, droused iu black, for she waa still inmoam- 
iiig lor her hii'«h Mul. tiliQ wus .utling on 11 block* of wood or alone vrhicb 
liuppeneil to h- ' .. re, her large eyes U.*ced with a v.'(e.iUit look. From where 
1 stood 1 voiihi only pere<dvc Mailamc d'Aven, ivho.*«c aititude Hud coaute- 
nane>> cxftres.'icd the niust. sulilimn, unntlvctvd, and diwout resignation. 
Khe lobkfil :is she waft wont to do whsn she luid the hapiiineis of 

t)np^^!l(‘hmv thi< altar for Huly coiiiinuniuo. . . lliK MAKctuile de 

Xo:iill*«4 Wtx-* the ihiril person wlm ascended the |fcaflold. . . Sijt 
ladks rtilloaved. Mftdiiriio d’Avtii was tJie tenth. ' How happy she 
seem-41 to 4lie brf4»r4» lu-r d.mgfiter I 'flic exceuti4>iier tore otf her can ; 
as it was f^l^l4•lu■li by a pin wbieh he. had furgottvii to reinove, he pulled 
her h-iir viul^'iuly, and the pain ho cilu^elt Was vbildo on her coue- 
b'ti.iiice. ’11*4* nibllier 4il.sippe.if<'4l, tho tlu lighter look her place. What 
a tobi lioM that joiiiig ereatiire all in white, ]ii.»lving still younger 
ibaii shf leailv w:m, like 11 gentle lamb going to the slaughter ! I fanolod I 
W.14I whni-.^sing tlie iniirtYrdnin ol one of the )onng virgins or holy womcir 
w'liojii wo reatl of m ilie tiisitiry of the Church. VN'h-tt bail happened to the 
mother also liappi le d to lier ; the .'•aiiic pain iu the removal of Iier rap, Uieu 
Ibo same ooinposure, and the b.jiiio deayh. 

Tt is by tho light of such scenes as thi.s (hat the present attitude 
of political parties in h’rancMi must be siudiod. ..An one reads 
theiii, (ino coa.se.s tti vvomh r at tim cxiiggcratcd droiwl and paasion- 
atij hatred which M. (i.imbiiUii and tlm Hud Rcpublii; which ho i» 
suppcisoil to typify excite in the minds of M. do Laateyrie and 
his friends of tho Right. Tho ghosts of tlmir guillotined on- 
C(^stor.s haunt tli 4 *ui. 

Miulaiiic do Lafayette wa.s a Frenchwoman of a diflbreiit type 
from her iiiotlnT and sisti r. Ardent in temperament, ready of 
.<*peech, full 'if imergy and resource, ahe was xiiuch more flltcd for 
the hturmy timc.'i iu which her lot was cast. And her po.sition 
was uuc of peculi.'ir diflinilly. All the irnditlims of her faimly ami 
cditi:;i1iou were oppn^«od to the revolutionary nrmvcmeni, which, as 
tho wife *»r the Comma ndcr-in-Cnnef of tho National Onnrd, she 
was exploded to c^mntiuKinco. Siio hud (ulopled liberal opltiious; 
she approved and ailiuircd her hii.«4band’s conduct; sUo did the 
honours of his hoiiso to Jiis numoroiw guostv. “ Rut what she 
fiiillbred in her hoarl,’* say.s her daughuu*, “ enu only bo undor- 
stDod by tho-He who have h**ar(l her talk of those liiiiea. Never 
did 8ho 8t o liiiii leave tho hoii.-io during tli.at periixl wiclioiit 
thinking that sho was bidding biiii ad mu for iho last time.” 
Upon one point ulono who refust'd to aacririco her religious con- 
victions to tho exigencies of her hii'^lMnd’s po.-ition. W'lieii 
tho “civil coiistitiilioii ” of tho clergy was e.<»tni»lighed, rHc tesli- 
fied her altiichment to the Caiholio cause by her pre<i',nco 
ill tho church of St. Snlpico, when t.ho cure, wlios.i pariftlmanT she 
wa.«. refused from the pulpit to lake tho oath. M. de l 4 dh\ wits 
often obliged to reccivo ** c'lnMitutional ” prio.*U at dinner. Ou 
.such occa‘*?ons bis wife wouhl express beforr* thi m her aU:u‘hment 
to the caut-o nf the former bii-hops. Once only did sho depart freni 
tho rule .^bo had laid down for hei*?»elf — tliiit 4>f receiving ail sorts 
of poreoiia o(]iially well, I'liis was when tho Rishop of i*iiri>*, the 
notorious <u»bel, came, after hid instalment, to (lino w'ith the. 
tM.ui(*ntl. Deeliiiiug to meet him h.s the. bihliop of tho diocese,. 
.Mtulamo do Lafayette dined out that day, thoi>gh her diiing so 
was iijiich rernarkod. When Liifayotto fb'd iVum France, Ins wife 
wim at the family sent at t 'havaiii.ao, in Auvorgno. The iiouso 
waa s4jon iniaded by a rovofutioiinry c.niimisj-ary churgcil with au 
order fr(»m the tkunmittce of Rublio i'^afety lo bring Madaino 
do l^afayelto and lutr chihlren lo Paris. 'Ihanks, however, to 
her own skilful management, ami the eihuts of local frinnd.s^ 
tho pr*riloiis journey was d4:jlerred, and an order was obtaiuod 
from .M. Roland, permiliing licr to re.mnin n prisoner under 
surveillaiico at ChavHiiinc. I’his interval of compamtivu re- 
pose did not last long. A %Tiu.*obin Committ^'o wa.s f4*iTmed at 
Lo Ihiy, (he chief town of tho province, and oiiifwwonid to grant 
rertiflc<itu.s of ciotufwe. This document Madaino de Jiafayetlo 
failed to obtain, and in November 1793 she was arrested, and 
carried to the juil at Brioude, which was full of l.'ulies of the local 
ai ist4>criu:y, wL> treated her with much impertinence on account 
of her suppo.sod liberal opinions. A few mouths later the order to 
Convey her to tho prison of La Force, in Paris, n^achod Rrloudc. 
Luckily the order was entrusted to a friendly ullicer, wiio .-ipared 
liiT nirthe amioyanco in his power, and focilitaled her cummuni- 
calions with In r frionds. She arrived at Raris on tho ovo of the 
Fe.HliMil of tho ^Supreme Ruing; when no less than sixty pmons 
Were daily falling victims to the rcvolntioiuiry tvibunn). The 
next live months wore piuvsed in momentary expectation uf death. 
Rut this pHridd of despair ended with Ihe revolution of the lOtU 
of Thormidor. No sooner was she released from prison than, with 
characteristic energy, sho dotormined to rejoin her hunband in his 
captivily. Having despatched her 8on to America, with a rt'Com- 
iiieudation to the care of (leneral Washington, she oblnuied n 
piu-sport, and started for (lermmiy with her dinightcrs. At Vienna 
=h« had at) interview with the Emperor, who gavts Lor permission 
to preceed to Olmiitz. Here she remained for neurl}* two years, 
.^haring tho hArdsbix>s of M, do Lafayette’s coptivily. It was not 
iiniil July 1797 that, on the demand of Oenenil Rouaparte, now 
in 4L*oiiiiuuiid of the army of Italy, the prisoners of Olmiitz were re- 
leased. The e.\ilca turned their Htep.a towoi'ds Holland, but upon 
Ihe occuiTcnco of the revolution of the 1 Rth of Rrumaire, Cleweral 
Lafuyetlo determined, on the advice of his wife, to return at 
once,' and without any formal permis.siun, to France. Tho Mini- 
sters declared that ho must retire again to Utrecht, there to wait 
till bis name ahould bo effaced from tho list of But his 

indefatigable wife sought an interview with Bonaparte, who re- 
ceived her graciously, I'emarking, with chanuflerbtic 
“ Voiis avez beaucoup d’esprit, madame ; mabyous n’enteudoz pas 
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lea alTiurtifl.’' Her ploodingi however^ waa auceea^ful^ nnd Lafiiyette 
obtttiucd poruiiaaiou to rtiuiiun iu Fraitce. Tho real of liur dtiya waa 
devoted to the repoae of family life. In 1807 ehe mis at* 

tuskod by a violent bnun-fever, and alter a iousf delirium, in 

which hot {Mculwr devoUou to her hiwband wna very touohingly 
inAuireatedf her chequered career wna brought to ita iiiuil eloi!»e. 
No heroine of romanro ever cncoimterod more vicisMtudea of 
fortune, or more bravely. 

Both on biographical and on hiatt'trieal grounds theae Memoirs are 
full of interest; aud M. de Lastoyne shows good liiate in Icoving 
them to tell their own tnlo, without preface or Ci)niim‘nt. That 
they should leave an indelible iuipressioti upon tho niiuds uf those 
who now represent the victims of tho Iteign of Terror U only 
natural; but it is not the less a misfortune wr the Franco of to- 
day that the hatred political pnrtiefi should bo fe<l and exas- 
perated by tho record 01 atrucitiofl wiilch moderate llepublicaus 
repudiate with os much ^orror us UoyalisU aud Iteactiouaries. 


UNIVKIISITV OAKS,* 

D B. MORGAN has published a very scasonublo book, upon a 
question brought into prominont notire some years ng<» by tho 
late eminent surgeon, Mr. Sney, as to the elfects of the Uiiiversity 
race u^iou the health of the ronipetitors. AVeueed not waste words 
in proving that it was drsirablc to have a srirntilic investigation of a 
point upon which popular writers bad pronounced &uch confident and 
such contradictory opiiiionh. It Ir* enough to say that Dr. Morgan is 
excelleutly qualilicu to ariivo at tho truth, both liy lii.s previous 
Acquirements and by n laborious invcbtigation of tlio spocinl fact.s. 
He was formerly captain for thvco years of a college boat at 
Oxford ; and ho is now an experienced surgeon, and especially has 
devoted much attention to the important question of iht; de- 
terioration of race. Everything which ho says upon tho siihjoet 
deserves attention for it.i intrinsic value; and 1 10 speaks plainly 
and decidedly. AVo will endeavour first to give some notion of 
his method and his results, and wo will then add our own 
opinion. 

Ill the first place, Dr. Morgan has canied out his inquiry Into 
tho personal history of IJuiverdly oars with a coinpletenc'Wj w^hicli 
leaves little to be desired. He tells us that 25; oarsmen wore 
iilivo at tho cud of 1869; he succeeded in obtaining letters from 
251 of those gontlcinon giving the i*eMulLs of thtur cxpcrioiicc; 

In addition to those, he has received many particulars os to 
thirty-nine who had died since tbeir perlbruiaiice. Out of the 
294 oarsmen who hwl rowed since the race begHU, seventeen either 
de.scribe tliciiiselvos^ or are spokoii of by their friends os having 
fiuilcred certain definite injiirios. < hiiitting for the present any notice 
of their cases, tho mnstiiiHtructivc pari of Dr. j^Iorgaii's inquiry is 
nn elaborate statisticjal return compiled from the facta before liini. 
Taldog, for examph;, Iho Oxford crew of 1829, and aHsitiiiiiig 
(which may bo tiikon as approx inintoly accurato) tlial the age? 
<»l o/ic;h competitor was twenty, it woiild follow from Dr. Farr’s 
life-tables that each man should have li\ed on an average for forty 
years. Three wont detid before 1869, Vi\o were alive at 
time, and, assuming that each suiTi\or would enjoy the Hverogo 
life ol a man of sixty, we should find, by the siiino 1«iblc;*, tliiot 
they ought to livo'for fourteen ^cMirs apiece. Thus the five 
would live for seventy years; and, adding this amount to the 
years actually enjoyed by all the oarsmen be.lwceu 1829 and 1869, 
wc find that tho aggregate lives of all tho crow will probably 
amount to 370 ycaw. Tho calculated value of the eight lives 
in 1 829 would be only 320 years ; and thus tlie parlieiiUr crew 
in question wouhl have 50 yearai’ more lifo than eight men of 
jivtiiage health, or each rower wouhl live for about 46 insioud of 
40 years. Applying the same inclh id to all the crews down to 
1859 we find the tbllowiiig rosults. An average man of twenty 
should live for forty’ years; the, average member of an Oxford 
Dnivorsily ciew lives 437 yonis ; of a (Cambridge crow 407 
jeais; and of n ITnivmity crow without distinetiou of Oxford and 
Oambridgo, 42*2 years. Ou tlio whole, therefore, the ro.^ult is 
that a man who rows in tho I'niversity iiicc may he expected to 
live, rather longt^r than a man who is regarded a^ a select life by 
an Insurance Olli(x*, 

If Wo attempt to tince the special cau.ses of death, wo find that 
uccidontal and violent deaths and deaths from fever have been mi- 
iiaually xminerous in proportion to the whole. J.)eAth8 fr«»m coii- 
siiuiptiou have been less niiiuerous than usual, and deaths from 
heart- disease are in about the ordinary pri)])or(ion. It inu.-'t be 
added, however, that the nunibev of deaths is scuretdy autlieiem. to 
enable us to come to any safe cnucluviou. Wa may rmnark that 
twenty-four Cambridge men died during the period in quesiiuii, 
mid only fifioen Oxford men; a difibrenco which is loo great to 
bo Inscribed ^^tth any probability to tho dtsidly iiiliueiices of tho 
^sutcrous Cam or to any occult iigcncv of inathciiiutical study, 
loo result snows, m fact that pu e ucculitnt is sulficit-ut to iiiU*ct 
very matermlly such small numbors; and that it would be ratfh to 
place any great reliance upon tho sUtisUcs. 

Without gtfing into fitrUier inquiries^ wo may draw one or two 
Dbvious mferouces. Tho popular legends of the fatal effects of 
University niccs mm4t he dismissed, Mr. Justice Dc nmmi, himself 
a very distinguished oarsman, mcnlionci two or three of the absuid 
legends which have been current h whs generally said that 
every member of a certnin six-oared crow which rowwl fitnn 
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Oxford to London in 11 day died within a very short time. In fact 
four of thorn wevo alive forty years after llie pcifonnniice, and 
the other two had been killed in haltle. The namitor was him* 

self infunaed that he t^'HA the anl.v mrvmt of his OVB 

crew, which wiw head of tho river in 1842; the fact 
being that all wore then alive, womo twi^nty years after their 
victories. Such storiw are familirir to all rowing uunif and 
though thoir curnfucy Ls iiittuostiug as illusiratiiig the growth of 
a modem mytiiical legend, they may bo regarded 41s devoid of all 
historical full iidation. iir. Morgan hfis proved conclusively that 
Uiiivornity tocos arc by no luouus os dtuigorous as olaroiisU Lave 
reproAcntud. 

Other uuestioixs, however, still remain. AVo may observe that 
whereas the Cambridge men ought to have uveragea forty years of 
life, tboy in fact averaged about six months mure. Is this a satis* 
factoi7 result? In each year the very fiitwor of the young mea 
of the time were cho'^en. The strongest, and presuinably the 
healthiest, eight lads in the Univci'fiiity were carefully picked for 
the contest. Ought they not to have exceeded the average 
(lurotion of life bv more than six uimiths P or, oven if we take 
Oxford iiistctui of t/ambrldg<h by more J ban thiee years aud a half ? 
Thiai.'f a question to which, tor many reasons, it is difficult to give 
a competent answer; but wu confoKi that tho result does not 
tmprosa us quite so favourably as it ii|jpears to impress Dr. Morgan, 
Again it is to be oUsurved that the whole system was exce^* 
ingly difleront twenty years ago from what it Is now. The work 
done wan in^ some Tcnpocta more severe ; whilst, on the other 
baud, tlie training was far less rigid and prolonged. Dr. Morgan 
has very properly excluded from his tables the life-rate of all 
crews since 1859; tho cxpcriinont has nut yet been tried on a 
sutficimitly oxtonsive scale by the lator crows to warrant any groat 
reliance upon tho results. This limitation, however, oxcludee 
the grouter number of oarsmen who have performed since tbe 
recoguiliun of rowing as one of the leading duties of a good 
Christian. AVe arc not surprised to hoar that every member of 
the Cambridge crew of 1B40 was alive in 1869; and seven of 
them %vrite to say that they were none the worse, whilst some 
decitu'e that they wore the heller, for their exertions. This 
crew may bo expected to enjoy an average of fifty instead of 
forty year>* life after tho race. But thirty-three years ago 
rowing wai» conductod upon such differeiit principles that the prece- 
dent loses much of its value. AA^e w’ill rciuark purontheticolly that a 
siuiilai’ circumstance quite destroys to our minds the vaJiie of 
certain .siatistics alleged by Dr. Morgan to prove rowing is 
compatible with reading. He gives n list of hoaours obtfiiiied 
by rowing men, and says that tho percentage who distiugiiished 
theinHtdvos in the schools and the senate-house was rather 
larger ajiiongst tho University ours than ammigst the rest of the 
studonta. iS'ow strength uf constitution is important an element 
lu both kinds of .succhs.s that we might cx[»cct sc^iiie such result. 
Hut u hlight e.vaminalion uf his facts entindy reverses the infer- 
ence, as lur iVvS n^ceut yearo are concerned. Down to 1849 the 
(-anibridgt* oarsmen had su^rplied seven wranglers in ten crews; 
the iitxt si .V Icon crows, down to 1869. only aimpliud uuo 
wrangler, who ivus luorcovor the lowest iu Inc list. The first ten 
crows iiii-luded two senior clashies, throe second, and one fourth, 
ill the first class ; the Iiu»t hixteen included one senior classic, one 
iVjurtli, out) tburteenth, and one bixteenth in the first class. In 
other woaD, the ten crews down to 1849 altogether distanced 
the .'‘ixiecn crews since 182.9 in University honours; aud a siiniiar 
result is apparent iu the Oxford list. In fact, any University 
tutor would tell Dr. Morgan, what is noticed in one or two of 
the letters he publUhiw, that at the present day it ia impossible for 
any but a very powerful, aud moroover a very determined, man to 
dev()te himself to both pursuits at once. Rowing has become far 
too absiirbiiig a profei^oion to admit the interference of any rival. 

One oilier class of evidence must bo noticed before we «*xpross 
our conclusions. Dr. Morgan sayj*, with very great truth, that the 
opinions of relations as to the causes of death and injury are not 
(t» be takiMi too coiifi don lly. We need not expatiate upon the 
rnisons, fiifficiently w'ell known to every University man, which 
cansu lowing lo be saddled with a responsibility not properly bo- 
loiip'iii;; lo it. Dr. Morgan, bow'ever, ha.s hardly given due attcution 
to tin* iMOToponduig deductions from the ovidenco of rowing men 
rbi-in.'<i*lvc s. The letters which he publishes from old I'ulvcrslty 
Uiuv^ineu are. :ii most touching in the unaniiuity with which they 
repudiate any suspicion of evil resulting from the race. \A'o 
turneil to two or three cases iu which we had pcr-sonal reiOhons fop 
expect ing that sotiie injury Would be admit tetl: but we found that 
in each insUiuco the aupposod aufierer dcclan'd that rowing had 
bftMi perfectly innocent m regard to hinisolf. Now w*o liavo no 
ri;;ht to set our private gut\ificsiigaiu.st the opinion of tho gentlomeu 
>vho are most iiil*,re.sl«d, and who havo thi: lu st uu-hms of judging; 
but it corlainiy Kcurred to na very foh'ibly that tho ovulcuce of 
All oursuiiUi as to the efrocta of rowing is not moru likely to be 
impurliul than the evidcuco of a coiilinncd i^iuoker as to the 
inlluenee. of Cobaecf», or of a Roman Catholic liS to the infiucuce of 
cnnfcs.Mon. 'J’he witness is simply testifying to tho excellt.nce of 
the sect of which he is a devoted and dlNtiiiguisheil nieniber; aiid 
it ia only in the plainest cases that ho whl adinilthut his favourite 
piuctice was to bianic. 

After making .such daductions from Dr. Morgan » evidc/nv, we 
still admit its great value, aud we think that lie may help iin to 
certain delltiitu conclusioos. Ti» tho first place, we heartily agree 
with all he says as to the oxtreino value of manly exercitw, and , 
the great need of encouraging it at a time when tho poimlation is 
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moro than over gravitatiiipf towards towns and showing 

oxuinono synipioinH r»f physical detonoration ; and, farther, wo think 
that ho has bhowntho utter grouiidlosonoss of the popular belief in 
the extreme dun^'cr of the pursuit, llesldes his Htatistics, ].>r. 
Moriran irivea s.)md very een«ihle medical remarkfl upon the 
bouelit wluck may be derived from sironjr refrular exercise, llui 
all thw does not quite ineot the ditliculiy. We should be 
exceedingly sorry to sce^our undergraduates give up their love of 
athletic exercise ; but wo may still ask whether tho variety of 
exercise of which tho University wee iaa t\pe is not an abuse of a 
good uriuciple. The argument seems to stand thus. No one .would 
say tnat so violent a strniii upon the constitution ns is implied 
iu a long course of training culiuinnting in the Putney race is in itself 
desirable. A lad may be nil the better for two or three hours a day 
of good hearty bodily oxorciso ; but if he could bo persuaded tn 
take such exercise without the powerful sliuiuluH nf a race watched 
by all England, he would attain all the benefit without any of 
the dollar. That danger may have been exaggerated ; but it 
exists. Dr. Morgan, ns we have seen, mentions seventeen cases 
of supposed injury, and we strongly sufipert that tho list might bo 
extended. If, therefore, it were [lossible to removo tho ahu^e 
whilst preserving tho jmliei<^is iis« «>f the tirf, all scruples would 
bo obviated, and w<; might coni ein plate the sports of our under- 
graduates with iintiiixed &a1i^filction. Ihit, it is urg^'d, this is 
impossible. One of the h<‘.st piihlislied in the hook is frtun 

tho Itev, IF, A. Mt>rgan, bellow «nJ Tutor of .Fesus (hdlegi*, Cam- 
bridge. lie says that tlm t^ilJego races ivotild languish if it were 
not for the stiinulus of tho l/iu\cr»*ity race. Wo cannot separntt' 
the good from the evil. A few young ineu must bo sacrifioud on 
the Thames in order to ent'-ourago a great many to take healthy 
exercise on the Lnis and the ('am. Mr. Morgan may very probably 
be right, and there is nt any rate little immediate pro.^^pect of the 
abolition of tho Loudon race. Assuming, however, that it is one 
of our sacrml and unalterable in.«(litu(ions, it follow’s, ns Mr. 
Morgan pula it, that a place in the T^nivi't^ity bout ought to be ninde 
fiB free as pu-ssiblo from danger to tho health. Tho pri(!e which 
we pay for tho stimulus to rowing should be as low os po.ssiblc. 
We will add, moreover, that tho pna^ion for athklich \h so pow*erfiil 
that wo need not make tho stimulus stronger than at pn\s(mt. 
It is more in neiid of ro,»truiDt thiui of eucouragcniont , for, whatever 
is done, there is no visible dungi*r that physical CACclhmce will be 
undervalued nt tho Lnlversitios for a long limo to cnnic ; and, from 
this point of view, two roiuitrks suggest thoinselvcs very forcibly 
after reading Dr. Morgun^s book. 

la tho first place, whatever danger th(3ro may bo to health is 
enormously increased by the pr<ffouiid physiological igooninco of 
the young men and th;ir t]'aiiier.<4. Dr. Morgan, for example, 
makes some valuablu remarks as to tho castes in wliich rowing is 
likely to aggravate or to dituini.sh n prci1i.sun<«ition to con.surnpiion. 
A*isuriiiug bi.s etatonicnts t<i be accurate, iiolliing is more certaiu than 
that they are systomalicully di.srcguided by the oarsmen them- 
selves. Rowing is just as likely to be encouraged when it is a 
poison as when it is a medicine. AVe need not dwell upon 
what sensible rowing incii are beginning to discover, that tho 
superstitions about trainiug are of tlie .silliest kind, luul imply a 
total ignorance of the human IVumewoik. Jleuco it certainly 
appears to us that tliert; i.*< much noiise in a remark made by Mr. 
Kicbiurds, an old (.Cambridge oar, who sugg(:.sr.s tho value of a little 
more medical supurinteudencc. Nobody ought to row in the race 
-—as several old (mrsmeii iidinit— till lie bus bei.*n pus>ed by a phv> 
sidan, and probably some regular Kysieni of inspection would 
often detect svmptonis uf approaching luischicf which aio innv 
disregarded, it is common to tiiid Unit the men who shirk their 
work ore just those to whom ii would b** bent lidal ; and that 
others, to whom it is really injr.rioii-i, perd.-t with a courage 
worthy of a better cause iu concealing thi;ir ailiueiit.s to the lust. 
'We could give sotiio iiiiporLunt facts bearing upon t)ii.s topic, as 
to men who have rowed in an iittuily unlit staU* of health ; but it 
IH enough to say that either liie Inial-clubs themselvcH or tho 
College aullmrities might dowel! to iiiMsl upon a more sy-teiiialic 
eubiociion to medical advice. 

^condly, a still more iinport.ini suggestion i.'t luiido by Mr. 
Morgan in the letter avc lune noticed, lie speiilvs very .‘strongly, 
but not ono bit too slrungly, of the evil edbets of the gre.’it 
amount of public notice now b<‘.slowed upon tho crews, 'fho daily 
Aud weekly bulletina of iho ni-wjpjipers, ho sa}*.'*, ‘‘lead to a per- 
petual excitement whirh is in o\erv wav bad for the iiu-n.*’ .And 
he mentions, with pr*>por disgust, tho appearance of the 
University race in the rK*uiii«f li.sts. T'ho siiinulim, in fact, 
provided by the Uni\m\-»itv rnco nmy be good up to a cerlitiii 
point; but that part which d«-pomla upon tho lads becoming 
for A time the public property of peuuy-a-hiiers i.s altogether bad 
And demoralizing. It; is htirdly plcnsimt for a gentleiuuii to sou 
his personal pi*culiaritiea aeeunilely defieribid in tho columns of a 
dozen papers as if ho were a prize pig ; Ut hm o bis ribs felt, or at 
least inspect-ed, by the baits of snuiiiug ncw.‘*papois ; and to have 
accurate details published as to the quunlity of hit deposited upon 
his abdomen. As to tho betting element, which is coustantly 
trying to obtrude itself, it would be iiillicult to uso too strong 
langtuige. The result of the modern sy.^t••m is that a youth is kept 
for many monlhs of his academical earocr in a snile of fevori.''h 
excitement which is generally fatsd to hi.s studies, which can 
hardly be good fur hi^ health, and which is certainly not ftivnur- 
able to his self-respect, flowing becoine.s less an umurieuient th:ui 
ft profession ; the manly .*>port which ought to he cncuuragtMl is iu 
reality degraded by an iututimi of lower motives, and the intellec- 


tual tone of the University is palpably lowered by the ridiculous 
importance attached to mere muscular cxcollence. Tho questiou 
is too often argued, even by Dr. Morgan, as though tho only ques- 
tion wiu'Li between exci^ssive devotion to Athlciidsni and utter 
phv^icftl idlenej!i4. The true qiipstion is, how a pursuit which 

<!TL'r>'Uy must ftdmit tA bA ASAAlle&t Within certain limits can De 

kept from' exceeding those limits. AVo cannot discuss that question 
at pre.sent; but wo will throw out one trilling remark wliich 
pcrhap.s de.^erves notice. Of late years the crews have appeared 
4 m tlio Thames at ii much earlier period than formerly, it is on 
tho Thnm«v'> thiit thuy chiotly become tho objects of the delicate 
utteiuions of lout.*! mid roporters, and are made tho heroes of 
daily tittle-tiitlle. 'i'lie pltui is douhtlos.^ favourable to their im- 
provement in the. art of i-i)wing ; but in many other respects it 
seems to u.'4 to be injurious. Tho University Authorities might 
surely keep the young geiitloinen to what is supposed to be their 

n a‘r work a liitlo longer, and not allow them to cut out so large 
ice of llm term. This very moderate reform would perhaps 
help on a furlher ehiingo which is likely to be impemtively 
demanded before msny yeiiiv, ihoiigli visionary onougli at present — 
namelv, the removal of the race from tho J^ondon w’ators allo- 
gftlier. Half the. cvil.s of the pro^^mt .system are tho result of tho 
tact that the young gr-nllcnicm have now to perform, not for their 
4 »\vii amu>«<niieiit, hut. for that of many tliousiuid cockneys. AVo 
should be s>)rry to depnvu the «*oekney.s 4)f an innocent plen.snrof 
hut. it may bo diuibtid whether their patronogo is altogether 
ho.ilthy. 


cu:Ni:it.\h ii.vzr.N on tiik akmiks of geumany 

AND FU.VNCE.* 

E do not know that it was ever our fato to meet with a 
book of 1111 * 1*0 varied qiialitios thiiii that before us. AVo have 
.•ilirewd midoiigimilreimirk.s here, large patches of woll-kuown works 
inserted without iirknowledgmeiit there; profound and interest- 
iiig rtdlcclions lUi men and eveut«, mingled with potty go.sfliping 
details pic.lo'd up iit seeutid-hiind ; ini)»artial observations on 
foreign in^^titutil)ns, interspersed with bils of bunconihc worthy ol 
a lo<*al elfelioiioering speech in the \Ve.st. (General Ibi'/eifa 
volmnc remiiuls us of nothing so much as of certain ninnhers of 
tho chief Ne w York papers at tho height of the Civil War, when 
ev -‘Tits t*f surpassing histurieal interest were reported with ii e.om- 
Ut* ntary so patched and unequal that ono could almost dislingiii di 
the parts of the conversatinn.H woven intuit, varying from the well 
groundtNl opinions of ecieutitic soldiers to the guesses of tho 
newly comm ishitincd volunteer, all eaught up with equal ortgeniess 
by the li>teniiig Corre.spondcnt eager to Anticipate by pnjphccy 
the news of Jus bretlii'en of the craft. At first, we coiiless, w'« 
wore tempted to put (icuoral ilnzcn's w'ork naido as ni.^l deserving 
a detailed notice ; but a second r«.*ading has convinced us that tho 
iii«itt«*r, if not the form, (*£ tho book is good, and that, whatever 
ohjeciitiiifl iiiiiy bo taken to its spirit, tho giilhint author liml lioth 
opporliinitieri to see and powers* to observe which entitle him to 
be heard ns u wifcno.'ta of niueh value on the ever fresh subject uf 
tbc fall of Eruiiec. 

General Iluzeii is ono of tho carf fully trained West Point o1Iii.'»*rs- 
with whom .America .supplies the modest needs of Imr regular 
army in time ul peace. I»ikc most of these, wdieu the e.xigffieies 
of war came he rose rapidly, mid, serving iu tho rough sclio.d of 
Sherman's Southern caiiipaigns, distingui.died himself at the iieitd. 
of a division, and ruse to the coiumiiiid of a corps, being 
fitill but a \oung man. 'i'hu civil strife over, be found hiiii- 
Mclf tlirovvn * buck to an inferior regimental position, with hi.i 
brevet lunK of GiMieral doing Lim no real servico, and con- 
ferring on the holder only the Awkwardness of a false position. 
A keen niid ]waetie>il observer, sent uuminally to vicMr the .sboit- 
coining.s and iulvanlages of other aniiles, ho could not but fail to 
bring hi.s experience to benr on his own; and there probably i.s no 
ebapteruf the work inoro valuable than that in which he aiialysf.*» 
the imp**ireetiuns of the American service during and since the 
war. Any one among ourselves who wishes to untUucilaud how 
the administrntimi of a suddenly auginealed army by untried 
civilians, e>cn when niileil by the advice of such staff otlicors ns 
cling t«i the bureaux in time of peace, will inevitably result in 
ccistJine<is, jobbery, aud inellieiency, may read the cau.ses plainly 
for hiiiiMelf in llie clmptcr of Gomparative Ob«ePvation.H on the 
I'nited States Army. We have, however, nithov to deal with 
(renenil llazen's rellection.*! on the forces of our neighbours, mid 
need 4)nly ob-jtu’vi* as a preliminary that tho General received his 
^ivdoiiliuD lor hhirope lulher Into, mid consoquoutly reached tho 
Gorman headquarters when they were already lirniiy cstablishod 
before Pari.*?, and tho blockade fairly begun. 

Prince ibsniarck, who is said to affect severity and curtiie.ss in 
hU bearing to our own coiintijriiien, was ail smiles to the nowdy 
necrotliled Ainericnn Commissioner. ()n receiving liiin at Foriiere.s 
Jji* not only met General llnzen cordially, but undertook, almost 
una.*«ked, to expound to him the whole Ilifttory of tho IFohcnzolleru 
cniididuture and of the outbreak of the war in A very interesUag 
talk of at least two hours' duration, in which he was the umu- 
tenupted sneaker." 'fhis discdurse of the great statesman, os 
related by the listener, is no ilouht intcresling enough ; but it was 
reported in this country before the work itself was pubUshed by 

• Tha Schtu)l iind the Armtf iu Utnnavtf unti trance f with a Dutr^ o/ . 
Sirtfe Life nt yermillr*, iiyllicvvt Mitjur-Uen. ilssvn, b'.k^ Ariuy. Lubtion: 
Trbbiicr &. Cc. 
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a weekly contemporary sujiposeil to have especial synipatliies 
w^th America; and the writer shrewdly pointed out that tlie 
interest lay, not in accepting its sUtements os litemlly true, but 
in regarding them os what Biemoi'ck desirtnl the Americana to 
believe. There could be no better or more suflicieiit commentary* 
Posterity looking bock will judge the events of 1870 more diain- 
teveatedly than any Englishman ox Araexican, nnich more any 
Oermnn or Ercinchmaiii Can do uuw ^ luid if JSapoloonLe condoinned 
for hiH bliaro^ few will boUvYV tbV J^UVl of iU»marclc wio» 

chleilv that of ignorant simplicity and surprij^e, for which ho 
woidd have had General llazen accept it. 

To the report of this remarkable conversation succeed several 
chapters of the ' author's impressions oi the siege of l*aris ; and 
whero these are founded on his own o^l^orvK^.ion8, they are 
fresh and intei'cstiiig in a high degree. ITgl'ortuiiately General 
lloaen seems, in narrating them, to keep one eye as con- 
atantly directed on his countrymen at iioine as the other 
on tho German picqunts ; and so, in the midst of re- 
marks of real value, wo are called oil' to listen to platitudes on 
the subjects of divine right, princes, patrinnihal rule, nn<l in- 
dividual liberty, which seem to have got by accident into tho 
work out of some Fourth of July oration, being plainly inspired 
by the sight of the star-spangled banner ratiier tliaii that of tho 
homely block and white dag of I’russiit. Anou we pass from 
patriotic £>entlment and military notes to a bit of Versailles 

ecandol about the Dachesa do B or the Countess A , their 

villas^ and Uio o(*cupHuts, proper or improper, all which might well 
have been spared the reader. How sound tho Geueral's viows are 
when he sticks to his profession lot the following description of 
the German system of investment prove. There has been a great 
deal of very silly and needless luysttTy mado about this mailer of 
tho w'orks before raria. General liazen puts tho whole clearly 
enough in the following passage : — 

Tlio posting (if the invistding lines is a novritv to an American officer, and 
yet there is wisdom displayiid evc'rywhere. Tliere in, in fact, tio invcdting 
lino any n here, but a zone of occupntion about live inilus in depth. . . . 
This zorienfGcrnian investment embrucoshuiidnHl^, utid |M*rha[>s tlioUKandH, 
of villus, cliuU^ux, farms, and gardens. In Franco (everything of this kind, 
of however little pretence, is surrounded by a rubblc-stoim wuil about eight 
Aict high imd two fixst thick. This has siraplillod tliu mlliiary pruhlcin for 
tho (jtfrinun, as a starving siege consists mainly in tlie dcfciico of the lie- 
eicigim DitlVreiit lines of tlie.se walls, occupy ing comm Hiding positions, 
have bten loopholcd for miiskclry, enibrasur<‘s iinve bvcu (Utt for arfillety', 
l)an<]uettes thrown up, and sometimes siaghig built for two tiers of infantry. 
Thesi* stnnig positions naturally deflect an assaulting colniiin to tho right 
and led iiitojiiore open ways, where it is soon enliludcd by a strong lire fmm 
infantry, anti oflcn taken in reverse by a force sceundy posted in loopholed 
fioiises or garden hedges. Tho (Terinans' at onee .saw aiul availed thcraselvca 
•of the great advantage of these combinations fur dvfensivo |iur|ioscs, and 
prepared covers and open roads through farms utid gnrdcris fur artillery and 
■trtfuuiry ; so that, with tlicir n:.serves comfortably quartered in the rear, they 
coubi At any alarm spccilily man these siiccc'ssivc positions with their Hues 
and Hwci'p the open roads with their batieriea. A combination of (kfonces 
pnmticaliy impregnable bus thus been liimied. The advunco |iositioos aro 
given up at tin* right moment, and tlie various cuvers prepared for retreat 
make it easy iind safe. From this statement it will bo s(»n how utterly 
hopeless and uiud a night sortie would be, os it could not ovt^reuinu oven tho 
physical difficulties. None will ever be tried. 

Or, agaiu, take tha following extract. 'Would it bo possihlo in 
few words to explain more lucidly the absurdly couvontioual and 
nnroal nature of most of the French sorties f It will bo soon lliat 
General llazen convicts his own couniryinaii of a precisely similar 
error in their war, and shows how he had tho wisdom to avoid it in 
the atfair of Fort McAllister, in which ho won just dietmetiou for 
bia boldness and judgment : — 

The French, like ourselves in tho late war, preface and publish such a 
movement by a long cannonade, thereby greatly aiding their adversary to 
make remly to receive them. Tiiis use of artillery is oiiu of the ubsuiditios 
of modem warfare. It seems to owe its existence to the old ciuloni of using 
artillery in order to make a practicable opening in a jicnnancnt fort before | 
sending forward the assaulting party, when musketry lire was effi'ctive only { 
lit a short range. Since the iidroduction of long-iange rifles with thin lines 
of troops postM behind slight earthworks, the practico has beconio viciodk, 
for it hurts no one, and only advertises your intentions. The French 
collected a large number of licld-guns near tub assaubing lino on the xist 
instant, and for two bonra fired an average of more lliaii n hundred guus 
to the minatc, many of their shells bursting thousands of feet in the air. 
At the assault on Fort McAllister, during our war, artillery officers stood 
aghast when Kdd that I had no use for artillery. Dy quietly pushing up 
sharpshooters and driving cvervbody [ on the enemy's side] into the Uimb- 

J roofs, and at tho same time deploying an assaulting puny just out of night, 
was able to send it quietly forward, so that it nc^arly rcaeiusl tho etu'iny*.4 
lines before they wore aware of tho presence of a large forco. Had they 
known our intention, our loss would have boc^n duublcd. 

Once more, as regards IWhu’s neglect of the means at hand 
In preparing for the siege. Wo say Trochu purposely, btdieving, 
that an oilicer who forces himself forward into the treinendoas 
fesponsibility of the military governor of a great Ibrtress about 
to be invested has no right whatever to complain that those under 
Jiim would not obey nor work. Here, too, General Hnsen shows 
very eifectively and simply what should have been, and wiiat was 
not, doDo : — 


By Gm remarkable policy of depopulating ttic onvirona of Paris, and 
■railing the people within the lines, the French have nut only some hundriMl 
tbonaand mom mouths to feed, but have left excLlknt qu.irtcra for their 
^on^. ^hile ragaging in imiKisBiblo attempts to burn the green ffircsts, 
the rrench have left tlious!uii]« aP Anriia /.p a.«i ..n.i «>k« 


extensive forests (if 8t. Cloud, Versailles, and St. Germain are full of snii 
raplIngHjust to the hrad of the Germans, for making gabions and fosdm 
The surrounding countiy.iw^ of being doaolatod, U left covered wi 
stodte of gram of hay ; Uw gardena aro ftiU of potatoi 

turnips, byfts, and aU kIndl^ abundantiy raised for tho Pai 

markeU It seeiiu that everything of % military nature that France ougl 


to have done she has n*'gketed, while she has done all manner of things 
■he ought not to imvo douc. 

Again, as regards the more general, but not less intere-sting, ques- 
tion of the increases power given to th(^ defeQ(^ by breechioaderk 
we doubt if the question has anywhere been so happily summaiiied 
AS by General llaxen in tho following lines : — 

TI1W new stmigth of the defence is mostly duo to the late Inrorove- 
inoEiti* tn rin‘ATiu.1, by whii^U tlurlr niiigvj rapiilily, sud Avouruey uf fire aro 
jir^*nl1y nik( 5 niciiit.'cl. t ililuli. Ir m-iy lio rritc^y iitiiil tUut u Wirt ia 

two ranks, ttompos('(l of thoroughly godd troops, with the new style o( 
brei'chlciading ariiiH, and piotcctcd by some bliglit work, can defy any eert 
of attack that can be flcvivtij, provitbid it be made in front, and over ground 
afTording no cover. This comes from the fact that there is a moral Umit to 
the c:ipacity of men to face duiig(;r. TbU Umit may be increased by 
(Hsrlpline ; but ono in three put f*org dc comfnt is alxiut'the highest in fair 
%ht. When every third, or even foiirlh, man ik striick, the bodi* of troops 
of which tliey arc oom[MmciiiH is neutraliz' d until it is reorganized and 
recovers Its (‘oufidence, impuiri'd by the prci^cueo of death. 

Pacing from tho war in Franco to speak of that in America^ 
tho vicissitudos of which he sbared throughout, tho Gcnoral ia no 
less striking in hts remarks. The waste', (^.xtravagance, and general 
loss of power of the Ameru^an system ns compared with tho 
Prussian, are admirably &k(:tchod in bis eighth chapter, lioie la 
wliiit he lias to tell us on the discipline of tho volunteers of the 
North, a subject by no means wholly foreign to the military ques- 
tion among ourselves : — 

1 Bhy not A word in disparagcniml of our men ; but wc lost incalculably 
by not cmplo3*ing tho means in our han^.s tor bringing our coimnands to 
tiie highest efficiency. Tiiere were regiments in one of the divisions of 
my corps at the clo.se of the war— veterans of '61— in wliich the enliked 
men felt but very sliglitly, if at all, the spirit of suboriUiiation, and mani- 
fested few soldierly ((unliticrt, ex(»ipt courage. Thev did not rise in tho 
presence of officials, no matter wnul. their rank, and scarcely know how 
or when to salute. These may appear little tilings, but it is' by tliem all' 
good soldiers are known. Tlie good these troops did ns was gratuitooi, 
and not berause thtdr offici'rs had tlie power, as they ought to luivo had, 
to compel it. They were ournc-st, patriotic men, but not soldicn. 

And thin, be it romemberod, ia their description after four yean^ 
Held service in war on a graud scale. 

As to the standing peace army of America, those who wish to 
study its imperfections and to aee tho vices of our own ayatani of 
military administration outdone by our cousins, cannot do better 
than study the s.ame chapter. The story has never been written 
in this country before, and is well worth the perusal of militaiy 
reformers, as a patent warning to ourselves. 

Wo could wish to leave General Ilozon here at a pdnt 
where comment cannot but bo pleasant. J 3 ut it ia impossible 
to lay down the volume without a warning to the r^er of 
the manner in which it is mado up, when General Ilasen 
loaves the post of witness to turn historiographer. From his 
lively and insfructivo reflections on what he saw before Paris 
we pass on to glanco through a survey of thd progress of tho 
military power of Prussia. In a single lino of a footnote at the 
closo of this he informs us, In this discussion I have followed 
Colonel Chesnoy somewhat closely.'’ He has indeed. So closely 
that tho preceding oight-and-twenty pages aro for the most part 
actually Dorrowou'— not merely in the sense of tho matter, but hy 
transforring paragraph aftc'r paragraph bodily, without any sign m 
quotation — from tho essays on llin Military Kcsources of Irusma 
and France by Colonel Chi'sney and Mr. Reeve. These fragments of 
a well-known book are interlarded hero and there with bits ficom 
Captain Hozicr's JSevim Wcekft' TFar, just suHiidontly to breric tho 
continuity of tbe narrative, but not enough to disguise the process 
from any one who has read the original works, in a similar spirit a 
brief reference in tho^ preface covers the abstraction, for other 
chapters of tho volume, of large quantities of the Rluc-book of 
Reports on Foreign Military Smioois prepMed by another Captain 
llozier for tho Commission on Milita^ Education. It must, no 
doubt, bo gratifying to the authors we have mentioned to Hnd 
their works recognized by an American of distinction ns of such 
standard value. liut they probably will agree with us in wisblng 
that General llazcn may soon have the opportunity, in a second 
edition, of distinguishing their writings from his own, or at least 
doing his work of literary annexation in a less arbitrary and 
indeiensible manner. 


LITTLK KATK KIRBY,* 

T hose people who delight in mysteries, and who are never 
so happy as when them is a secret which they have a chance 
of tracking out, will bo, we have no doubt, not 11 little pleased 
with this story. For ourselves, we must confess that the ago bus 
long gone by when the excitement of that kind of a chase was 
plcHJ^lug. Schoolboys, wo know, delight in following over hedges 
and diteiiea, ploughed Helds and bogs, steep hills and long levels, 
two or throe comrades win), with a start of a tew minutes, have 
run on ahead, miirkins their course by shrods of paper which they 
scatter as they go. The paper-chase which a novel-writer leads 
us is, after all, much of the same kind, except perhiip.s that ho 
often keeps on tho same long levels for a much greater time than 
any s^oolboy would core to do. Those, however, who know the 
game well, both in the one sport and the other, con often make 
short cuts, and so escape a good deal of uuintureating C(>unt^. 
There is a safety in doing this in the literary game which its 
rival cannot boast of. b'or a too confiihjnt runner msy Hiid that 


* Littlr Kate Kirby* 
Money,” ‘‘No Church,' 
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his short cut lias only resnltod in givinff him a fltill longer re»cb of 
flat count rv to cnws/whertMis in a novel it is most improbable that 
the t cut, or the skip, as it is called, should bo so loi^ but 
that the reiuler will at on(5o and with the greatest eiu-Hi gain the 
track again. Thun, too, in the novel, tbo reader, unless indood 
he can only get one volume at a time from Ibe circulating library, 
can alw«iy)i turn lo the eud uf the course and see how the track 
ends. Ai]>l there is thi.s further likeue&s to be drawn. Neither in the 
one gaiiio nor the otlier do all who start come in at the end. Among 
theboyrt who lead tho wuy there is always ono who gets weary and 
breaks down, just as in ovxtv novel there is alwHy-) some one who 
gets killed otf. And anjiuig the pursuers, t<iO, iirii«)th cases, there 
arc numbers who soon weary of following tho track, and will have 
nothing mort? to do with iinv such sporL The tirat time, no doubt, 
one runs up hill and dinvn bill following the loug>drawii truck of one 
who stimdily keeps ahead, there is a certain oxciti'mont in it, just 
fta in the first of tlieso long niYSterious stories which one happens to 
lead there is a certain exciieincnt in following up n secret that is not 
allowed to >>o ruvealod till the. end of tbo third volume. Ibit to 
taost people tho sport inu.Ht be^come, if often repeal'd, a littlo 
todious, iiiid would scarcely bo k»mt up were it not for the constant 
auccossion that there is of youthful runners and youthful readi^rs. 
It is indeed tho case that the liltrary p«pi‘r-chiise, t«» not n few 
ladies, would seem l<i <»ircr t:r»*jil attractions for a lung course of 
years. It is suppcHcd, li«)wc\er, thiit tliev go on joining in ii. not 
M much bociinse they ri*all};t!ilie ^rriit pfeiisiiru in it as be»*nijse it 
IS soincwlmt less w«niri.Mnne than doing niuliirig at oil. ptn* even 
in tho case of a line laily's head it may be seen lliat, in the words 
of Uiu old pliilcHoph* rs. nalinc ubli-Ts a vacuum. We do not know 
biittiiat. /,M/‘ A'»/fe A'fW'// will do vfsry well to till up that v.'iruum 
which artificial jicopl**, qiiilc a** much as nature, abhor, 'fhore 
is a kind of clev«nn*s’' ahont it, wdiich would not he very tiring 
if only it wore, presenlctl in a much srimller quantity. Liivcn 
only the fitting circuinidauces — a rainy day in a country inn, a 
long journey ill a Iniiu, or a bod cold which rendered thinking 
painnd-*-wo should find Mr. Uubin^^on for abiuii one volume a 
tolerahlv entertaining cnnipaniou. For rending thc! second volume 
w« should not think it u(!ee..ssary to provide a paper-knifo, while 
tho third volume we sliould with pleasure jnteli into tin# tire 
before wi* hiul Ini.! it very long in our hands. 

Mr. Robinson, it seems to us, has Immui a very careful ivader of 
Mr. l>k'l«i n.s and (if Mi.-.s Ihorile. The title, indeed, d’ /.iV/A* luf^e 
jKirbjf nm*rt have been .^oevesicd, consoiouely or uinxnscioUf»Iy, by 
the toast drunk to ••Lilllo Kale Nicklcliy/’ wbih' the earlier 
chapters arc, a.s regards style, ciirioufjy like Mr. ^^^k^•n.s*s Inter 
Woidis. Tbo following pa-sage will remind oin re 'd( rs of scores 
of similar in the works of the great novelist : — 

I oimM hear 0(»ti!Ah» of Jpgropp. of h ivenoHM from «lii-»l:y 

interiorii ; there was a .ste'un en all the wiiidiovs, if the (:l‘ rk.H luul hrel 
tJielr hot dinners bToii.^litthem, .and h.»dtak» iioirihi-*'ov**i'' >iui»«ll.i!ieuu'-lv; 
there were shadows of hitm mity ilartiiig to ai,d fio iVoni lie.* •in* *1 • lift 
opened rig'it and left, and kul to hii.sU-r tlo>i’ou'^liftir>'.>s tlioiH* tu'i» 
waggoTift up (lie strtHil, jiiil Llu*ir drivers argaiiig Mirh caMiolhri' 

as Co right, of lircofNloru i" arid there was a dog triu'cli had ioii if.'flf, aud 
was siiimrig in and out et cve^y open rloorway. 

While tho Ktylo i? to a great extent founded on that of ^Ir. 
Dickons, one or two <»f the clmructMra roiniml us too miic.h of 
in which Mias Ilrontd uacd to thdight. .Mr. liohinson is dariiiir 
enough to throw hi^ hmlf inti* the form of a womans unUibiu- 
graphy. The w^ritcr r.f it i.s a formed on the luoilel of 

tbclic.roine of Jnur Kt/rr i»r and ftln- niarnc»s m luan who, 

like Mis.s Ih'otitc H lu'rne.-', Imn^alli a cold ami even rmle tnil.suh*. 
cacriod n warm ami turner Jieart. 'J'iicr*^ U .'‘Cun ely any attempt 
that we can so** imitHto a wuiiian*.-* way of thinking, or a 
woinim's w'uy of writing, liulu.-?.-* at every page we weiv cm)' 
atantly pcmindod by the eoiirso iif thc story that il was a woni-m s 
oaiTalive, wo should inwur liavo K-nuMuberv^l it for ourstd ve.ii. 
Tbo Huppoaed wiitor of the t,il« is ns unlike, in hiT way of wriliug, 
to e pious, timid girl of twenty, w-bo had lived Gir >1'.*? last few 
3^ar» with her old unde, :i mi.ssionnrv in Africii, u.s she 
wdl can bo. Wbc wiltea much morn IiK<* a .^^iiuirt coiumm*- 
CiM youth who had lived all his life in l«undiin, niid hml eiiulied 
only the penny papeis and novels. Tn tlia tirst p^igt? uf her .-dory 
she talks of having only “ ten sliillingH aud foiirpi*iJco-halfpi*nTr; 
still to tho good," and in the lifteentli .^he says ** there had been no 
more Kirbys to th» good." Jjiiter on — though still in the first 
volume — ^ih writing of her sister Katn, she says “she was by 
llinetj per cenl. the happier woman of the two.'' In nriothcr 
place she talks of a '* flashy somblunca of affection/’ and, in ilo- 
scribing Lcvwostotf, ahe says fast men had long since vetoed it a.s 
a place with no * go * in it^ snobs were proternuturally scarce.” 
At times Mr. Robinson, we must admit, puts into hor mouth a 
good sounding word, as when hu makes her any, I wailed forth 
that truth in answer to the voices thundering m my ears/* and, 
again, Service ovou in Abel Wvstmair's house was neither dero- 
^tory nor cow’ardly." The word ** derogatory,” by tlm way, has, 
we have rcinarked, peculiar attrar:tions for both novelists and 
vestrymen. "Wo rarely reiul a novel or a report of a vestry 
mooting in n local paper without coming across it. But our 
author is not able to keep his heroine often at such a height ua 
this, and so, to refiehh himself for the cflbrt he has made, he 
comes down exhausted to a whole page or so like the following; — 

“Yes, it’s A Htiinnliig gi*od nong,’* Raid Pcainnc, in aiRoat, hut he said not 
a word about excladiiig thc Manchentcr frtiiii the honclit of it. 

« J*d stand another quiil if youM keep tlio MatirheiiUT out. Tommy,” said 
Hr. fiaxier, on whosi* miud the song had ovidciUiy nrnde a deep imprcRMon. 

•<1 should like to ooligeyou, Baxter, my boy r said Poance, in a plain- 


tive tone, ” but 1 can't slug hoxclusivo aonga; it ain't tho fair thlug on me 
to do.” 

Ju 9 t aa you pleaae. Will you have a glam of wine ? *' 

** 1 don’t mind a B. and S.” 

« B. und S., if you Hkt^aiiy thing,” he »nid, touclUng the bcH. 

Tho plot of the story, os plots newadavs go, is simple onoiigli. 
The hei-oino, the writer of the story, while in her quirt home in 
^outh Africa, receives a mysterious letter from her father luid 
niiothor from hor young sister Kale telling her to ofiinc home at 
once, as they wilf soon be rolling in wealth. Up to this time 
ho wus a clerk, as his father had boun Igifore him, in the 
house of M(v<srs. Westmiiir and Sou, the makers of a cole- 
iiriilt'd polish. This polish plays a most important p.art in 
the story, aud, sliglilly to ehungo well-known wnids, may be 
iiptly described ‘^us tbo chief loiituie on which tho whole story 
hinges. * Its ooTiipusilitin is a secret known only lo tho boro of 
thc ^tory, Abel Wcstiauir. lie, wealthy thciiigli he is, bas twice 
every month lo sUiit every out*, out i»f his manufactory iin<l to turn 
workmuii him^edf, while Ih* puts thc lost touches to the “ great 
Wcbliiiair p«»lish.’’ When ilie heroine, Faith Kirby, arrives in 
London from Africa, and goiw to soo her father at the couiiting- 
boiisc, it is only to Hnd that lie has been sont to prison for two 
years fnrrtd>biiig bis tun ‘plovers; while from their lodgings hor sister, 
"Little Kate Kirby, had iJiHappuared iillf'g‘*tlicr. t^he utterly di.s- 
bedicxes in her fittlu-r'.^ guilt, ami feels tins greatest poadblo anger 
towards bis employer, **a tall, still-biicked who “ \va.s vorv 

dark, with black eyes Unit se<*ined eeld and unsympathetic, and 
unlike black eye.*, in geiicrnl.'' We in'od sruveoly intbrni our 
readiM's that by tho (ml uf tin* third voluiiie she unirrios the gen- 
tleuiiui who owned tiie pec.ii liar polish, and the still more peculiar 
bbick e\cs, and w’liu, wc had forcotteii to niontinn, ** had shorn, 
hiinsi'lf t‘f all hirsute dccu,ali«ni.'* Jlut bnforo tbi.** takes }iinco 
there iiro many Kcert*;.* to unravel. She goes to their old lodgiJi{,»H 
and liuds that tho land lady '> son, a driink(*ii follow just dischavgt'd 
from the gas-works, knows more alioiit her sister than ho would 
tell. ilis*uio{her, too, acciisivl Kate of being the cansn of her 
ison'rt ruin, who, sot that ho now was, had b**ttn a short whih* be- 
fore a teacher at a Sunday School. I'hc^ reader is Hoi>n, 1b(»refi»re, 
coiiifortohly provided with two inyeleiies — -three, indued, if, like 
Ihn chiii‘.acn:r.s in the story, we, may regard tho polish aa oin*. 
11'* is iillo\V(‘d hy tho author 1«» worry hiin.sidf «.s to how tin* 
highly rospuclublu Mr. .Idiialhan Kirby got into liuilow.ix 
Ihison, and ns to where Kale Kiihy ran be. whom liiek 
Sinimonds, the hindludy's son, MiOins lo know of. Faith usn, 
evening foll'uvs hick to a M'lll of Msiiiiions, nn.l ther*' dis- 
cover.- luT siUor in a Mi?s lkwl\i‘«u ille, the celebrated 
w'li'j-cuiitranco was the .•*i};nal for a .shout of welcome Iruin tlircc 
Hi ia..ii;d v*>ices.” DiMiukr'ii Dick was in hue with lur, and sp»*ni 
everv evening ill gn/iiig at her fnnn tho pit. St) iilw> wa-s .Mr. 
Aucl Wet'inmir a nephew, llerherl, who, however, never sii.-^ijccl-jd 
that she was a l\irb\. Faith wviit t > live witli Kill *, aud, if >]n; 
a^;r» od with her readers, 111 list luivtf found ln*r one (>f the 
iiutmtnriil and unpieOMmt eh»u’uctev.-i that coiildlx* imagine.'i, Jn 
ti pic-iiic in Jhi'-n\ Jkirk pi\cn by the manager of tin.* Hall of 
ilimiieiiy to his cujiipnriy, J'aitli protects a young girl from tlnv 
rudeness of thc lU’tons. Tiic \vmiig eirl id m, oihcr than Mr. Abel 
W'lj^tm.iir's only daughtor, ihuugli Faith does noc find this out 
till larer on. .N’ovelist- htt\o such an abundant »-torc of extra- 
oi* Hilary coinei(leiice.-> that, Hiough one would do the work ve.ry 
well, they m V4*v hesitate for tins credit (d" tie ir alory M omp-loy at 
loii-l tw«»^ just M two f »oiini*n nwiv bo seen staudingby acarrilige^ 
tlioiigli there is only tnio door to be 'ipened aud one lady U) come 
j out. Faith si-eks for a p *.sl as -i gi»vorii«iijs, and U led hy Uui J'’ate.*i 
I to Mr. Abel \\'o.stin.iir’<j liou.se, where elm rccogni/.eri in Jii, 
dunghicr the girl e-bo had protec* 'sl. Ah ouo luvstoiy Lad been 
I hy ihi-s timi* e.Kpiained, .so iiii*)lher is brought iu toMipply it.s plan*. 
There is an old half witted grandfather in the houae, tlm founder 
of the gro.it tiriu. On liis (irnt mooting with the two ei^tinv* Im 
show'.; that tlmro is tfuiudhing uu )d.s mind and iini.ke»s thorn n.s 
•curious a«* tii»: Jlo liappt.mod to overliour one sKler nay to 

the othr-r l-lnit she \vond«?n!d if rich poople’.s money wer»‘ as 
honestly coiuf by as hal* own. '‘The Hniih: loft, bis clieak and 
WHS replaced hy*un eager iiujiiiring ^^ok which chilled onea hlocid 
to witin*.ss.*’ Later on, lear.-diig that Mr. Kirby had boon thrown 
into primal by his fion, he gives Failh a cimquo for 8oo/., tho auiii 
tlniL ii;nl bemi .stolen by her father. U ia not till the clo.so of tho 
j h'lok that the my. story of this blood-chilUnif look ia explained, 
j wJien tho ohl geiitleinan mistake^! Faith’s miHsiouary uncle, who 
had just returned fr‘)ni a miHsiouary tour in “tho iuterii>r of 
Africa,” for hor gnr.iilfat her a glio-t, and, in a tit of Auperatitioua 
len’or, i wns that it waa a Kirby and not a WoHlinair who 
had invented the gmcid poliali. ITi; went on lo .say that he 
htid atnlcn tlm ^eoret of tbo mixture from iiuiong old Kirby’s 
papers, na he lay dying. Meanwhile, flerbert VVWmair, 
though in love with Ivnte, h»id qiiarrelled with her, and luul lost 
right of her altogether, without discoveritig that whe was no 
BiMkerville, but a Kirby, 'fo con.«oJo hiurself ho falls in lovo with 
Faith, and is generou.sly supported in his suit by hia Btern uncle 
Abel, the man with tho peculiar black eye.s, but without tho 
hirauto decoration, though he too nurses in secret a lovo for her. 
They get engaged, and are on the point of b(nng married, wli.m at 
Lowestoff he inootM his old love Kate in the presence of her rister, 
and showa at onw that ho has not really Rinotbered tho old Uame. 
Failh insists on wrigning hor lovor to her rister; but tho flame 
evening drunken Dick turns upon the scene, aud iu a lit uf jddous 
fury, trying to shovw Herbert over a clitV, is the cause of Kate’s 
death. She, in her alarm, stopped back aiui lost lior footing. As 
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ahe oulj foil about ninety feet sho wtui not killed on tlio spot, but 
is able to spread lier dyin(j; over some lifty or sixty pages. We 
feel thaakfal iliiit drunken l)u:k only disappeared/* and that 
** this little history bos no further record of him.” NevertheleM 
scant ju9ti(>e is done to hlin» as he bad done quite enough to 
deserve to havo his last dying speech and confession set forth at 
length. In the end fferbert Wostraair gets the polish and the 
business, and Abel gets the hendue, which was perhaps as fair a 
conclusion as could have been luokcd for in what Mr. Uobinsoa 
45alltt the drama of life *’ that his characters ** were playing.” 
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lieiiiHiry exiH'iw.!. ui><l IMI arp.iriliiiir t.* acf . 'Vlwrr ul^o a TlicoliiFk«l nri«it- 

.input. fur I'atrliilati i tur Iful/ ruitb-ulur' may uMaiuPiS Urun PifK \\4iti»sv 

COLLlXiK, (Jlro.^\>n.>r Square, Sot-TlJ 


I.Iox.I'k llii-hory oP ou ily. John 01«lh»»*n. 

.xIni U'.Ii of I'hnniKHiii If'-i^iry. I’um .i /"otiO. 

.?roK‘i».wir TMui'Mo on AcitmI. ami Qd'iutity. Iluiiitii-i of tlu* fVi nrh llcvolmlon. 
i.'iiivcr ily Ourd. Uc ucr.il Tfiixoit on l.hf At laire of (1« i niauy J'ruiitv. 
IaLiIi! Kale JCirby, 


CONTENTfl OK No. Pi»7, MAUCTI !.•>, l.QT'J: 

Tlif Hfnigiiatloii of llio .Min1-.irv TIk’ ('lianecllor’-t Tiffoncn.f hb Dill- TlieliLli 
lliiivcD-'ify Mill tlu' IrlM) V.ilo .’Spuii, --'I'lio iMiiiiJi Wal-- >siitk«*- -Oi riii.niii 

- -The SiiiLliiTii ssiiit.-'-i of .Xiw-iica— I*rsii,tT..— Thf Hou-ooi l.iiriU and iiucKarMul 

Wifo'H Sluter. 

PoUtinfl! TVnIriiili- Min^jiii; Unn-e T''xtin«'t Joiinmli.-in — 7’1'<' Aricu-nt Muiiunii*iit;3 
MIM It'ily for Ni-rviiu- LMtiunU • MuiTiugn in th« Kifiwiitli CVtiluiy- 
iiiuritiiiic rritii'lHiii -II.Hiiri.nl Drunkisril . 7V/r 

V»'yvjll.3 Thiim-'"u'i: uf tit f.':! Anlu-jilf 'ii.l I’u-tr "Mukuth l.uiiin'y’r: 

NiIkiIiHmi I. -Bn)."hl Moriilri).: 'I’lu? fli'ci/ri-r -.f An'hiil-ihnp firuy IVr»ii;ifnl 
•‘tluj IV.Miiii io i.i'iii{r” Oiii.|fory uvJi.'iw - thhuii'a f.nciali— IViiil lUiil 
Eluwrald- (fcnmui l.ilpriliirt*. 


.tMPToN. Koj.iulM by tl»i. ll,iinrMhi‘(i A'»nM’.fct‘iiti IVn PiiMNOtluv r>!mulp N.lu- 
rxln.ii /,,i,,.ro - riH Uirn.Mi.ii MJNt'IIKM [KM i X'ifr..Mii* KY KMSt.P. V ; IrfiM NOUTIt* 

nunuK. I .. 11,1 h...ht ii.n,. tv. u»\vi»i;h-i KMiM.K, M.i*. 'j’lio sruixvi 

TBllM ixiimm-iici'i Mh> I .\|i}.lii.filii»n» b.i Hu roiniif. -ti). uurl t.,r Buineu m«t hi 
to Hip llo.MMiMiN ' 4 i rnFr.fi > . uf lo Uip I.U 1 I 3 Frinnu'il. Mm- lU>iiyi>t. 

(VXVUUI) 1)1 ()CJvs\N 

' *' J’minra. 

l lip laml ItWiuiiof Wl.Sl I1F.<?TEK. 

Thu l.iml nii.h..!»oroXFOi;i>. 

Tin huivi. TV-ni.i Hi a yra . 

A .it.il iiothpr {.ai tioiilan luay be luwl of ttie rrindiuii. Thf nestlVrm begin* 

Apr*! •>. ^ ___ _ 

A nil I') y ><() lioOI l leckenimm, Kent. — Cai^fiil 

rilKP VMA riON for tin* lU HIJf; snioof.s I tifcr finin lliglit ru I ourKtn » nsinbpr 
iiiht.i: l.itli |)r.\* 4lttUP Tvri Ivr huwcncli II Kpnfiit* fipurti.H.At liUryp plaiKnuinil 

au,t Sul iiillrnuio. lhvjkiMiliHRi in ^i.iil' un I 1 . 111 C by rail ilamdun, CAnHnm. Asj lirux'i 1 

ilP'ii'’*l, al any 


I ra 

lllh,.!: I . 

I au,t <S ' I 

. tu.iii 1. • 

! T')." 


tu.iii 1 . ..I.ti.ri. M.V(it ir)'uliil|.ai fiiiiii ('r>iiru( IVhcv. iiiiil lu yruwil. |{u 3 .i riiit.jl u, » 

•.{iitiuii. Hnoiiiicr IVrtn l•p«oll!• May I -Aililrr*,). T, 1.a.i)rii riiH.t.ii'H, M.A. 

t f U A N (I K S ( ’ fJ ( ) O L, F.mdl, Surrov.- — 


f.'inr' Iir. Jli-.IIJt. M. V. Ihttft~.VtntOr~~yS\ SBIJ.S. M.A., formerlir Sefiul-y of 
UuiTn’iJ Con(?|.. O'H'iJi'l. UM'iticil bt riiiMKit^ l‘•r^ltllllu.x in Ijiiuour.. Hu' Kl MMKK 
'ri'UM uHi l•ullllr.|.n(v uu 'I’SurMlfty, May l.uiid will 1 «u| un ThniMiH) . jiily Si. SficcinI yie- 
|jui.iii<iii I .r riislii* CiiSiiu’litui; B.vuiiiiiiaii<jiu, I iiivciii.(iL'«,.'ke. Uuiiotir Lla' ' ' 

liirlhi r iiai'l^’ul:Lr» i/ii Bl’iilicuiifiii. 


liMiotir Llata awl 


nunij-iita fllUllt'lKLD SCHOOL, WcMtou-su^Mir-M art*. — Conducted hv 

— -ultra, j J .1 „ tt f«iiirli-r. •N.|i.|(.i| 'ir 11 nmdlinii. In i laBainil Himn.jrx, UVrun, aMI. Spculalfy 

. a.l4Iiir.l ''i< |]> lii-uti' Jia}**-" AilillTt*. llKITM., tl .'1. 

J^\)LKKSTUNK. 

■ ^ •fmiili ily I'riivipul ( 

Awi.-tiii>iv til' Ik <'.iinl iiiliic 


LoMilon-PaWishoii at :JS SOUTHAMPTON STRKBT, STRAND, W,C, 


— .>k. W. J. .IKAKhTHWON, M.A. Oxon 

uf Mio Klbbhintfiiip. High Si'htM.h UonHiay >. Will e<itittiiiie. wflh the 
- - ulsft llimuiiiH-,Miin, to |.rv)iiirt' ri'ril.k i‘.«v ilui t'mferfKk>a, ItiAlan 

( i\il Ik lit. X I'liui rt'icJi. uod till xuni|ii!tJtivi. KMumiialiiniii.— .1'eTti.a and ftcfbieiMtea im 

npi lif'liM .11 

W ooLwn-fi, (jiyiphyii-.s' Hn,r,rYhi> Ti'NK, crvfr. 

.h»li,.Col t arn i.arliu.law IwimMt .netMi, 


rpai>Wi' . 

rair aXno of lilr 


jv. pr liroTlES iWiaiiK l . 

YO|' Ml M KN ilTrrvtly I', nr iIu-m> Bxaiulmitiiiiia, aiul in an ciitfrply aene^ 

Tiiti»ii.«JCa|lQir. W. 


TXXBI.rB - , - 

Uinisa TEN IK)YS, whn have Ihi* a.lvuHiaifp uT ih« ^aine 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

T/)XJ)0N INTKrJNATiONAl^ KXHIHJTTON, 1873, OPKXS 

on K VS I’FR MONDAY, atnl Chwu Dclr.bpr .Xl._ 

QliASO.X TlCKKTiS onlv will admit to th- I'JUVaWvTKWS 

of tlie FTCTliltl: OAIXERIKS hpfhrt! Hip uiu niiiF. 

qjOASON TiCKKTS admit, to Mr. rAu\liY\S AFfERNOON j 

^ _ C'ONCMirs in CJwmiYAD A1.11kRT HAT.T. ! 

REASON ITCKETS admit to ALL the OALliEUTES of the 
BxiiiarrioN. 

CEASON tickets dm ft' to the l ixilTliiTJON >W0 

^ ' nul.’lis IlKFOIiB tbo rUBLlt*. 


A (H'i.\ rLKMAN (formorly in llie Army), Married, livrag on 

Ilia «i«i) KnUIo. lu uni. of the liput |iarrHii1' lUii* h. ukuntM liy aMiliHa Offiivr uv ftteal 
I Bxiipnpn,# lu Tiutl'.u, wDliva lu rappixn* nl\ I'UI'Lf.S lo pti’iaie Hirm ft»r thp tiiilxwiiitr. 
j Civil St-nriip, anrl I oiiiiH.liliw E xaiiiinalif hip. Iii4li (ii*iiil«n:eti aril xrfTiPii in Mfidrni 


laiiivsttgx-v i|,.>)uirv(t alir,r.i,1. Chnnsk of Bualnml. The AilkritMar. I'nwi hbi uiAUoi^ pari 

girx'H dritl W'jnin.il, — .VifilrpiMi, C. <*. 


••iti'i pxiviiliitiiui Ailvanraifiif. 

Kiiii;'ii 1 ittrniy. Ilaiiln. 


rpK.rviin:a | 


A tirLVTLEMAX would bo greatly oldigid Uv anyone Mho 

uinild .v(M>nimi.nil him a SCITXHU. f»r TWf* BoV.**. agi A n.iiji|..|. 1 lvply "IVn aiiil BiKbt, 


in n liii li tlio .Muily uf Mufkrn latii(;ii4i!L.a, M'ltbcnintifii. aiul Hip Naluial .S.'ifrMX'a if pnlHviifp«l. 
In iirrn-ti iii't* tu ihr iiautl rontlnp of Luliii and (iokk. -uni «)i«rp Hi« [irintAiJca vfChrl 4 tum 
Muruhiy mv iiii.|ilniUit to the pTrluaiun uf Dtiumatic ILpuKiiry .^Aiblic«a, S,, iaii* m' 
Mr. .\lv\uiiili r, XI 1,71(1 Cavpndhih .^.trai't, I^niiluii, W 


q^RAVKLLTNO TUTORSHIP WANTED, hi 

< r.ASSMAN (Claaplgah with a fair knowlisigp of fnai 
Home c viH r.i ii«.|: In ’rruvcillna. Illjghcflt rcfbiwnwa.— vViklrtJW. D K. Tf., 


by an OXFOItl) 


Vniiicli and Hernias, ami 
( rxthrd IJniuri .Sicii.1) . 


TNVICST.MEXT for GENTLEMEN. — WANTED, Two or 

* Thicv <iCXTr.F.MEN «f Literarj cir Artlatie taat«, to loin otUvri in (k 
._ 


ONE GUINEA, Rale at the i 

"i Albart Tfall, thr Soaidy of Arta, MamVa. Korcllo'i, 1 Bf-Tucw 8tr(.||.l woit Jli P<mUry, I Avsney Ml/htvn I (nihPriva- Ktteot, Stnuid. 


otUvri in dcvplujilni' Hrt 
hilr of ijiniftvU J.iauliitj 


KM.XX, lAlorary 


iQKYSTAl. I'ALACR — i»AKficUS,\lt ATTKACTIONS. ! Imnushnip l*iiwi.wiuii. moat dcairahiy anil hralthily alri«ar(\ •.utMiantiully ’itnllu and 
TlIH day avd NtiXT WBKK. ; *d»Y»ntL\ i 'rwpiitjr Miriutcw by Ra^from loiiidoii Brwlw ‘ ‘ " “ * - 


KBit 

idt*Fantl> til bit I 'rwfiity Minutcw by Rail from lonulon Eitflil Mlinilpaft-oinmiinon i 

ata’S” c«K.a. « », 8p«w 


4*3 Monday. MTcdneiila*. anil PrMm w u. » .. . . Hnoniis l.iDriiry,Bi{»ht lfed lbaima,l\h» ITwaalntf 'Rooina, Uflliirril Ituoin.ThHMi W.C.a.l— __ 

J < and Ouoh. at 4. ^ FrMa5..ex|ioa»ltoii of Siiiritlam. kc.. by Meaora. Moakeb up i , if,„ Ovld Water t«>< oeh ( Uair i Stmie .^totra to Fim Flu-.r; ra] ital Domcalli. 

ILJP Tiiead^ and ThundKr>..t*radiipiinii .,p ah., iw.«. i.. xtw Ti^ia.ii « »ri.* ' *wtS5cisi aiTviuitV ICfiiiu: flitvd Boa Hoorn i and the ino*» conitilpiv Nanitaisrarranginneutar 

^ aalr"^^. ““™y-»-wwnction of the New Ofera by Mtr. Chtrle# HeSbll, " The Cop- . ^..^i, K|.wp ; <ln>iiii.b thunNiarhly dmncil and imiUiaely pinjiud wlfh I'holo* Shrota. 

Satanlar.-Twanty-Miimul Raturilav rdnM»r oa « i t-'onlfpn. and Fmit Trix'^ uf all kliiilai Orchard llouae, Htiniiia<r Itnuoni, Fowl iloiiap. Tool 

Th« iniui ArtaCourta - ... ! Hli«it,*«..*p. IVrin. nlmro Nineiy Yeora uwaiilrcd. IWiowir, if diwircd, by i-ayliXd £«». 

•ill HMVtf lima tUwtnSi^ci' A^^ T^mnjiifloal wid Natural TIiatory Collwtlonf. | may leave llaUnoo of Piin-haae Mnnry (.n Moriawic. 

' »»»»x«“«*na (ft Art, Si»eiica,uid Notnia, and aw Oonlcna and Park olwo^a | Buineurthc iirarty new and very aoiinfiMiure^rnltiiir may 

1 - . a _ . . i » 


Admloilfm, Mo nda y to Frida y, l a. t S atnr dayr, le. (hi. 1 Otiliii'a SeoiOA Ticket, Free. 



ChciH»fcioi. 


bo taken if dcrired. 

Vuiuinu Luiir. Queen Street, 


POMFDH'I'ABLY FURNIRHEU APAIITMENIS for One 

or Two U E.NTLEMEN lo a qulel lloniw. both airy and iilfwwuH.v ait^trd t to tlw 
irxbTliliio Jlimrt. MetTnpolltan, wd OTcat Wwiertt StMiuiM. 'l/a*'**; *«' < ‘D 

MluttUe—AvpIy to Mr. Diwii. Pletun Dealer, *«•., SotKbaniFwm fumi, Hiraod. 

W^M^irATHyi^iniStooK^ABk' 



The Saturday Keview. 


[March 22, 1873. 


nVEUI.AlS'D ROUTE— The VENINSUJ-AK and OIllKN- i AOBA BANK, Limited, — EataWiahed in 1838. 

v/ tat. wtFA^T NAVKJATION company book PA8SEKOEK8 ana re<«U« ; 

■ - niSAf»0rrinu.Nrcn0l.A«TiANB.TX>MTIAnDSTRKF.T.Ta01fD0M. 

BftAlCUAHla EUluburKh. Catouita, Bombay, Alailrw, Kurroohne, Agm, U)Miiv,8h«BfUI. 
Hung Kong. . 

CttrrentAccoiiDtt arekrpUt thoXroadUlllceoiithc'^ruitcu»U>m»»jwiUi LMiOottBaakori, 


Cirgiiand I'ari-ela by tb<'ir Sifanit^r* fir 

Fnoii SiinTiiAMrrosi, 

<;iDnALTAl{ \ Every Thuretlay, 

MALTA.... J 

ALEXANimiA .... 

ADRN 

JKIMBAV 

OALiat:. 


>'ROM VUNH'K 
(aUlingut Aiiiimai, 


FttOMBbIkTIlial. 


tAWnA'i 

PKN.INO 

SINU.IPOUE 

CHINA 

JAPAN. 




Ut 2 li.lll. 

Ercry Tliiirjday. 
Ut X p.iu. 


r very FrliUy 

Miiluine. 


Every Mtiiitlfty, 
Ut .'k u.m. 


TUrwIiy, 

nnil ■" 


nliy, Mir. 1) J 

27, at 2 i».in. 1 


rridayMiiniine, | 2ouflii]'.Muiii:i 

-M I J itii.t Anril * 


Muu'h ‘j| mill 

April ‘I, 


ami April ; 
at ;• a.in. 


J A 

N£\V^iliKAi\vi>''l ***'^^*’**y« / FriJny Motiiing, f Monday. Morrh 

S'JtHolii? 'i \ Mtinli*!. \ at!.a.m. 


24. 


andZnttfrititaiLiwvdwheUtliQCreillt Ualoiitjo due* not (kU below I’lM. 

0«poiiitNri!i!L'iin!i] fnrflaad periodenu the followini;tenn«,vls.i 

A 1 6 per een t per unn . , iiilOcct to IX months' NoUos of Withdrawal • 

I'ul MhiMTtcr iicrlftle liviN>al«ii Will Iw eeoolve*! on Uirwm to Im lawrtcd upon, 
mile ImoimI tUe nurri-ni «a<>Jiuua» of ll.e day OA any nl' the Branchuiof the Bank, fretof 

mraciwreeiMiiAiwtwiuiiuiiunauirtuiimirwwiw^^ , i. 

*ialckaiid j'liruliawN cilffted in HritUh and PoroiKu S«i<:urUies,la £uet India Stock und 
I^iiuM,aiiilthyaafc i u.itodyoT’tlw-aineuiiikrtaktii. * 

liit.n:»t.lrawn,iiiid.Vriuy.Navy.aiidOivilPayandPciiriu«.rcaII»ed. „ ^ . * ir « 

Kvery other iludi^dptloii of Bouklug Bueluttia and Moucy Agcucy. Brltlih and Indian^ 
traoMk-Ud. J.TmnfSON.r’Artirinaii, 


Abatcmrntv arc mode In favour of IVunciigeri rttumlug by thi* ('miiiiany'e Stcoinm within ( ) Y A L KXC 1 f A N OK ASS U U A N CllJ 

9lx or Twelve Moiitliv Ilf thrlr arrival. • rA „ n » .1 fn..Fn.r n n 

Ponengem are tiiiw huoki'dthrnivb. vi.t Bombay to the prlnpipal Hallway SI ntfotir ill India. ‘ i'.etm s in ly > • • • 

... . . .. llriinllal *n* iMnieil at the <.'*r * ‘ 


K 'n'dlliee. Tirkitrto | 
Htrevt 1 South Italian 


and througU Tlidceta to Venice wu. 

BrinilM only can also be obuiued tVom M«««r«. 1 .kiikav A Co., 6 Bill 
Railway Offloe). 

For lUtCH of Flaewyc Money nnd Freight . and all other Infn innUun, apply at the Company*! 
OtDooa,ltt Lcodenhall Street, liOndcin,ur Oriental IMure iMoulhninpton. 


T N D I N r A U 0 E I. 1* 0 S T. 

Vodn Authority (Vom the POSTMAhTKKmKNeil AL of IKUIA. 

Poroela not euweding fifty pomidk In weight and S ft. x 1 ft. m 1 ft. In Hive, and <20 in value, 
areeonveyodby the VKNlVnVl.en aMi niilK.\TAi. Comi'aw Bum J.•lndl•nto any Pont Town 
In India at a uniform cliatgc of la. 4d. per 1b. Full Pariiculanioii aiiplicatmii ‘tt 
_ m LKADUNHALl,. STI(|:F.T, E.O. 

l^RlCmTON/— ilEUroUl) HOTEIi. — Kvt-ry eudeavour is 

madelo reudaribia Hotel emmito it« 1oiia-CKl«iidk repute. Spaoiona Coflec Boom for 
Lodlea and Uontleiien. Hea-WoScr bervu-c iu iho lluttl. — Cuimaunlcatiufi* to The 
JlAnAOtK. Bedford Hotel Coinpany, l.liiii toil. 

(HIaVNVILLE llOTEIi, Sf. Lawrencc-ori-Sea. — 

ItAnirgato the nenreit statinn nn IniHi I.liien A llediti'tion of i!* wr rent, olf Apart* 
manta token by the Week until end of March. iJyilrupulliie, Turkiah, O/ouv, Pluiii^-. and 
iitlinr Bathii In the Ifiitei. 


■ROUKKiUKS’ MONOOKAMS, ARMS, (MtICSTS, and 

Abl>fl£S.'<!E'd lieNlgned, and Hie* Pincraxed oa ftema. 

KAltfED. AHSTIC. CHiiTKSt^CE. and Ka ENTRIC MnxiRUlAMS m-tlAtWIIv de* 
afgiied (br any tHimluiiatiun of Jjvtitra. NHTK r.Vl'hlf and EN VELOFKS Ktamivil in Cotuiir 
Relief, aad lirilliuiilly llliimiiiutud in Gold, Sil^ir. und Coloiiri., In the hlghiKit HI) le ol ilrl. 

CAliD-PL.tTl'j elegantly vnuraveil. and 100 Hnp«‘rfiiie I'urdii iirinted fur U. Pil. 

At HENRY ReHl KIfiCFb*, nC CAfJlI.LY , 1/»N1X)N. 

pRfeME de la OuisME (tlw New Court Note Vu^, 

madaftomCiiartaPeiieeta, Begiatcrcd.— The Piililiearc reniici-lftilly r.M-TlrtNEUtlint 
the MEW CHCllT NOTE PAPER if Co tie Imd only of JKNNHU 5e KN'EWSTUIl. to the 
Ouoen, llentblhi EiiKraVera and HtatUiiu'rii by Siiei.iul Appuiiitinenta to their lln.tal lliirhiteiM'a 
the l*rihue und Prlneuvnl' Wulca. h|ici*itnenii ol M>ii|ii|jia.iaa. Stumping, audCliitrta Perhx'ia 
fiee...^ M. .lantcua Hireet, and iiA Jerinyii .Street, H.\V. _ _ 

■A/fEClirS DUKSSINC BAC.S and "iVASES^ 'UESI’AfoiY 

boxes, TniirlfltS* Writing Caaca. Jewel CsACd. Writing Ik-nka. Parlalan rriHtui-tiona. 
labrary lieta in Mcdiaival nud latuuiir, Alhuiua, Cum,>v nf riiio Cutlery, Scinourii. Ita/.im. Table 
Xnlvea, tlie Mode Rariir htnip and I'oate, at MJ'.CHrs,ll2 Regent Street, W. lllunirnted 
Cutoln^e purl frve. Enluhll ilied 1S27. ('iry Prhvii eliutgi-d fur t'uph. 

PATENTED IMPUOVEMENT iu \VATC;flES.llE. DtWT 

-k- g| C0„ fit StruTid and 34 Uojal Kxeliange. Manufkidiirera tn Her Majesty, innkera ol 
the New Standard Cl.x*h of the ItoyM Olwervabirv, Gveenwieh, fce . -Ife atfentlon to llieit 
NEW PATENT ESCAPEMENT for 1IAL> ClilUINfiMKTEU U A L'CIIES. which nii- 
dera them 1«M auaeeptible p) 111 iiiry, and oorrocta thoao errora of i.crforioancc which cenerallv 
orlae IVom nmgh UHuair. t!utahigfnw nu upplntiitluti, 61 Strand, and 34 Koyol Exehon.'c 
(i^idnlng IJiiyd’ai, lamdon. _ 

^HE“ASiTioNX).M Kil-JtOV Ajj' Ropo'ritcd to^tho Admiralty 

^ (Angniit U, lH7<n, on 4o Chronometers cnterorl for annnul eiiini«etition. ** M. F. r*ENT% 
isthefloeit we have ever h«,l on trial."— M. F. HE NT. Chronometer, Watch, and Cluck Maker 
tothoJIucra.SSCUCKSPt'i: STREET, CIIAHING CROSS. 

innn NEWSPA1‘EU.S recommend ’T ijEM. 'Eor their 

•k Vv/v/ Ttaniea ace " flrapbie," January 1.3. H"*. Sample Bw by poat, fa. Id. 

** Bcira LIU " anya ilic •* PICKWICK PEN " la a perfect tiraaure. . ' 1 a 

‘ { hey ii'ine a* a Ijouii and blo^alng to men 
.... ... ... .. _ *-eWavorlc) Pen." .u,.- 


Tli« Flekwjek, the Oh Land the 1 
MACNIVEN Or CAMKP.t»N. M HJuir_Stwt, Etiirihurgh. 


^IflLEHY, Warmuted. — I lie mo.st varutd iVs-sortment of 

Vy TABJaE cutlery la the HTorld, all wni ranted, ia on Sale at WILLIAM S. 
BURTON'S. 

The Blades ere all of tlic fincat Steel. 

ll-lnch TTDryUandlvH |icr Doren 

31 ditto Balance ditto 


3l ditto ditto 

3} ditto fine i viiry Ueodka 

4 

4 ditto Afri.vn Ivciryd^Ho 

TOtto, with Silver Fi-i nb-a 

iNtto, with Silvered Bladea 

Riekvl Kiectm hil vered lliindlea . . 

WILLIAM M. 


Table Knives. 

IX;9sert Knives. 

S. (I. 

a. d. 

13 . 

1.1 . 

30 . 

16 . 

3.1 . 

31 . 

37 . 

3H . 

4U . 

30 . 

• 

30 . 

4»*. . 1 

.•w . 
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unrivalled Stock, with Lial of Prices ami Plana of the no Urge Show*riioma, post free.— 
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PARQUET FURNITURE. — HOWARD’S P.ATENT.— 

FuridtuTc cd all (l^rlptinns mwle of JIOWAKD'.H PATENT PARQUhT Is of the 
mosidimblo kind, and (being manulhrturtil by Machinery) moderate In cost, and of tho finest 
IniSlS w W«^»iiilhg* 'Food Taficstry, residonoca may be flltad up 
HOWARD k SONS. 
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F.gertcm lliibbai d. Esq. 

Ncvilc Lubbock. K^q. 

George KfirlM"t Slulei.linsotitEwi. 
l.oid Joswliiic Wm. l^^ruy. 
Charles Ibiblnaon. Ksq. 

Sir John itote. Ilarl. 
biimiirl l.eu Schuster Fisq. 

Erie Carrington Smith. Esq. 

VV':..rnti, Vm. 


Octavius VVigriuii. Eai. 
Muiitagn C. WIIkr 


.Jiisiiii. V'sq 

Charles Baring Young. Esq. 


Cliarb*; Ifci niann Gim. hen. L. .. 
t*liiirl(.9 Si y iiiiiiir Grcnti-il. Eaq. 
ltoborl.4iiiiiilciii Heath, Esq. 

Wiliiiot liullund. Eaq. 

-vroTICK. The ii-iml l ift(?cn Days sllowed for payment of FlitK PIIEMIUMS fkUlng 
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l.CFB ASSCllANCES with or without lArticipatiou lu Pmflts. Divisions of Profit every 
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Mtidhvil Fees and Polky Stamps paid bv Ihe Corporation. 
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tested hy the cxpci'ence of more tb.un a Century and a half. 
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MINISTERS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 

T UB occasion of tho banquet at Uic Maufdon House 

very interesting to those principal]/ concerned, but not 
calculateU to incite the Ministers present to very stirring or 
inspiring orations. The Loud Mavou had asked all the 
other Mayors to dinner, and had asked tho Ministers to 
meet thciu. As ninny of tho Ministers as 'ivcre able to bo 
present attcnd<ui, sind as Mr. Oi.adstoxk and Mr. Lowic 
vvere among .them, and both spoke, tho J\rayor3 could not 
have wished for anything more. There could scarcely bo 
much novelty or variety in wliat was said. With two 
hundred Mayors around them, tlie Loud Cuancellor and Mr. 
Gladstone C(iuld do little elao than sing tho praises of muni- 
cipal institutions and local seli'-govoriunent. Lord bELuouNJs;., 
told the Mayors that local Corporations were very like tho 
IIouso of Lords, and Mr. Gladstone told them that 
Mayors were actuated in their desire for otllcc by a keen sense; 
of public duty. Lord SELnouNE had to return thanks fur the 
House ho has recently eiiterod, and ho had to address tlic 
heads of Corporations. He joined his two duties by saying 
that tho local Corporations were almost us much of an heredi- 
tary institution as the Ifoiiso of Lords, because they went on 
and on without intermission. tSo also do the iSoverelgna of 
KnglaLd, luxd tlie Houko of Commons, and tlio Jiluccout 
School y, so that in this fortunate country ail our institutions 
arc very like one anotlicr, especially the ifouse of Lord.s. 
The Mayors could not jKissibly have expected anything 
kinder to be said to them, and the Loud Mayor was very 
jil.stly complimented on the liberality and enterprise vrich 
which he had arranged tho great ineotiug of the heads of 
English borough governnumt, as well as on his own 
personal Career, and the eifurts lie has made to mitigate 
tlie misery of "^lo poor of London. Lut, grateful as 
tlio Mayors no doubt wero for tlie attentions bestowed 
on titcm, they remembered that grutitude ought always 
to include the aiiticipition of favours to como. Tho JiOUD 
Mayoii luiving,* therefore, got the principal Ministers 
before him, and got them in a good humour, thought that he 
might ptolitably take tho opportunity of asking for something. 

' He suggested that tho time was now como when municipal 
Corporations might bo allowed greater liberty. So vague but 
'.vaeomptehensive a suggestion was answered by Mr. Gladstone 
with equal vagueness, and he entreated all Mayors to believe 
that he ['eraonally would be heartily disposed to accord all 
tliat they could nrupcrly ask. Mr. Lowe, however, who loves 
to ask himself wiiat other people really mean, and who, os ho 
spoke later, had had more time to think over tho sug- 
gestion, arrived at tho oonclusion that what the Lord Mayor 
and his . colleagues really meant was that they should bo 
allowed to spend moro money. Nothing could have better 
klut oiF Mr. Lowe's fancy. Ho is always suggesting to 
p'^one set of people after another that they should spend as 
much more money as they please, provided only that it is 
tkeir own money that they spend. He was quite in favour 
of increasing the powers of boroughs to spend money, so long 
as the moficy they spent was exclusively raisw in tho 
borough, and they never came to the State for assistance. 
Probably none of the heads of boroughs that want to spend 
more money have at present any notion of troubling the 
mto to help mem, for they must be rich and outerprisiog 
boi^w^s to ml this craving for easier and larger expendi- 
tujy; but litUe bmni^s might long to imitate their example, 
and ihoD the fotol thoeght might spring up in the breast of 
that it would be above all things 
delighUol to throw off a portion of hia burden and plaoo it on 
the Consolidated Fund. 

As, perhaps, this is the only practical direction in which 


the happy conjunction of Mayors and Ministers is likely to 
opeiato, it may be worth while to think what it would come 
to. There was indeed a subject which might have seemed 
especially appropriate to the occasion, but which wa.s care- 
fully and scrupulously avoided, {jbme of the assr;Tub]ed 
I Mayors might have been surprised to learn that in the close 
vicinity of the spot where tlioy were dining there wa.s an 
English town population cnual to that of halfa-dozeii 
counties which is witliout any inunicipjil govemraeiit wliat- 
cver. Loncloners outside tho City have no Mayors to show 
them an ex^imple of public spirit, and no indestructible Town 
Council to counterfeit the House of Lords in their midst. 
Either Mayors and Town Councils are precious possessious of 
which an enormous urban population ought not to bo 
..deprived, or they are possessions which such a population can 
get on without, and this is a possibility which must hurt the 
I feelings and damp tho enthusiasm of Mayors. Eitlicr way 
the subject was not one to be referred to without interfer- 
ing with tho harmony of the meeting, and it was no doubt 
pleasanter to think of spending money freely. What 
is intended is apparently that borough Corporatioua should be 
allowed to set on foot works of public utility in their area, 
and tax the ratepayers to pay for Uiom without the necessity 
of getting a Private Act of Parliament for the purpose. It is 
possible that belbro long a movement ma^ be made in this 
direction, for Homo Uulo will bo a subject of discussion; 
and tho only basis on w'hich tho cry for Home Pule can he 
iogitimatidy rested by those who resolutely decline to break 
up the Eiiipiro and abandon any part of the L^nited King- 
dom to its own perversity, is tho alleged grievance of 
questions which might bo properly treated us matters of local 
administration being compulsorily referred to the ducision of 
a very uxpciisivo and uncertain, though highly impartial, 
tribunal at Westminster. But when borough Corporations 
ask to bo relieved from tho necessity of coming to Parliament 
to siiiictiou their schemes, it is right that they should reflect 
I on the co.st at which* they would purchase their gain. It is 
not a cost ^Kirhaps suinciont to deter them, but it is one well 
worth considering. In the first plaice, Comioittees of tlie Houseof 
Commons, although they make the carryingout of wise schemea 
more expensLvo than it otherwise would be, and although they 
occasionally, if rarely, allow too much weight to imimportant 
objections, yet also snuff out many silly schemes and prevent 
much money being wasted. Tlio Loud Mayor allowed that, 
if Corporations had tho powers he asked for, diey would at 
first make many mistakes ; but then, ho argued, it is only by 
making mistakes and smarting for tiicm that men learn 
wisdom. This is true in the main, but unfortunately in 
boroughs it is generally found that thoso who make such 
mistakes and those who smart for them are different sets of 
people. It is tho wealthy and the enterprising who start 
ambitious schemes, and tho poor and humble who groan under 
the rates which those achemes make necessary. If indeoii such 
schemes wero all started in perfect honesty, the result, although 
involving much suilering to individuals, would cure itself, for 
sympathy with tho victims of mistakes might check similar 
attempts for tho future. But it is impossiblo to bo sure that 
honesty would always reign in boroughs. There is a per- 
petual danger of jobbery. Tho Lord Mayor was quite alive 
to this objection, but then he replied that jobboiy would be 
made bnpossible by the censure and critioism of an indepen- 
dent local press. Probably it is not too much to say that the 
English local press is at present independent and averse to 
jobber But when we think of tho recent history of the 
United States, we are not quite comfortable os to tho certainty of 
its remaining so under a reign of lavish expenditure in boroughs. 
Nothing would be easier, aa New Yorkers know, than for 
eneigetio and unscrupulous schemers to start a local paper of 
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thoji* 0W51. At nivs^ ut tJieri! is iio tumpMitK'U to do this, for danger whieh inijilifc olherwi«s Lave boon iimninent. The 
ij.j Ii)eal paper woidil produce the slightest eJFoct on a Com- olUct-ra may be sullieiently willing to rcsiat iho civil authority, 
.Tiiitee of oitlicr lloiiae of Varliament. iiut moucy might bo but the agitiiU»rs have reilucod them to holplcasi» 0 :*s by cnlti- 
very prolitiibly exju-mled on iiewspaiiora if the expendiuiro of vatiiig diKuiicclion among their men. For some tii'no past the 
large mitiih by local jobbers was to bo inado possible by local conscript ion, which has been long chtabiished in Spain as in 
iati igU(!.H and loc-d election iiianijeuvres. Tlio r« suit of the ! ntle.'r CoiilinciiUd coiiniriea, has been denounced by lieptiblb *n 
eoiiccssiori of new powers to municipa'litie.s might be, not i doinagoguca. '.rbo iiislitutiun is ttndoubuaily obnoxious and 
that jobbery would bo controlled by the iiideiiemlent lora! ; oppressive ; hut there is no reawm to believe that a regular 
])rc 8 s, but that the local piu.ss would lose it^ iridepcn/ieiice « army could Ui raised or inairitainod in Sjiaiii by voluntary 
under the iiiHiien(%! of jobbery. , c.idislinenl. Poijular deckiimeis coutnistcd the existing ^yritciu 

Mr. (JLAnsTONK and Mr. Lowk, however, ditl not cmifine ' with ilie i:imou.s iniliuiry organization of IVuisia, Avilliout 


themselves Ui municipal ailairs. They had a nonl or twti to 
rtay about their own affairs and the position of the Uovt in- 
ment. It was rho first public occasion on winch tlioy have 
appcai'cd since the late Ministerial crisis, and it was judio- 
|)oii8ablo that they should rofor to it. They both spoke in a 
vein of extraordinary despondency. Mr. iiad just 

Iiad a miijority of 6^ on the Burials Bill, and yet bo was not 
happy, iiy ono of the odd ac^cidents of Kiiglinh ])olitics, tlu: \ t^to 
on this Bill had boon made a strii lly party ono, and (Im 
Governnient hiid shown that on a stMctly [laily vote it could 


inroriniiig discontonbid rocruits that German iiiililary scr- 
\ico is both compulsory and univorsal. Thu prasiait 
Ijoveriiinont (MUmit view without nnca»ine.ss the pro- 
sp 4 :ct of being left witlioiil siii army at its disposal, 
but oOiiMj of its principal supporters wore pledgeil to aboliali 
tlic con!.oriptiou as boon as they obtained tho 4*()iiLrol of ihiv 
aJiidnibtratiun. 'I'lie patriotic onthuslasia which is vaguely 
cxcitccl by domocr.tiii: i'cvolution.s soon demands ibr iu 
sfitiblactiou some tangible advantage. Tliu rank and lilo of 
the army could not ho[>e to bo all promoted to the lauk of 


comiiiartd a majority iruch as it is given to few GovcrnincuU ! corporals and serijcauts ; and tlio only boon which they could 
to comiuftiid. . Yet Air. GL.ti.sU).Nt was not in tlia least .-u- | c-vpcct Iroitt the l^•^.nl)l!C was iimnwliate release from tlieir 
If., i'IlmiiwI ]iiitiui>ir ri liiili* l.v mi iilivinii.. uii.*.* I *snil,ru<*t ot sei*vLi*i*. Ill tlio iileantiiiio tile nicii Iiave 


couraged. IJo clicerod Idinsclf a liuJe by an ubvioua uurt- 
doBcripfcion of the Irish University Bill and its hj.'.lory, and 
ilottered himself that among iho two hundred Muyurs luaio 
would fail to believe tlial tliu caiisu of liis defeat luot becii tb.it 
the Iiou90 of Coumioas would not agree that the Univeibiiy 
of Dublin should have an indopendent and lionourablo 
cxialcnce. But if he showed that ho still bivod 
his Bill, ho aibo showed that ho did not by any mcaus 
love his prcscjiL jiositiou. lie did not know wdiutbcr his 
Ministry was now young or old, Avhethor it umio«l the jolly of 
youth with tho imbecility of age, or the eiier.^ry o‘' youth with 
the wisdom of uge* llo hoped the lulicr, but lie was nut sure ; 
niid if the country thought the former description more accurate, 
he had not tlio slightest wish to contest the point, iuid only asked 
to be Hilievcd from the burden of oilico. Mr. Lowe spcculatoil 
on tbe cliaiicea that the cxistoiicu of the ]u .. ent Parliament 
would bo pDJIongcd, and his views were ceiminly not such as 
to cheer those who think that a dissolution may be conv« iii- 
enitly postponed. He liopcd that llio existing 11ou.se might 
live on to die a natural <luath, ibr it is a very g<K)d i louse, 
■and likely to be •epJacod by a worse. But he could not. tliiiik 
that its prospects were veiy gooii. Tho fiat liud gone ibiili, 
ho said, that ’t must pcri&li, and the author of this 
ilat was Mr. Dislakli. It was liurd ou liie .(louse that 
Mr. DlSKAELi should have deturiiiined on its de.^t.riictiuii, 
for it had done nothing cl.ie to iiiin than ofibr him oilicc. 
But, aa he had resolved that it should cciisc to e.\ibt, .Mr. LoWE 
thought it waa ulinost sure to succumb. Mr. Liayk may 
be right, but it is iinjiussible not to see that winai a leading 
Minister says that the duration of the lluuho will be fouml to 
be at tho mercy of tho chief of lluj (.)ppohillon,his prophecy is 
likely to ensure Its own fulfilment. Wavenns will fail away, 
and the constant expectation of a dissolulion will make a dis- 
solution necessary. The business of the country cannot be 
satisfactorily conducted by a Ministry that has no coutidcuce in 
itself, and by a House of Commons tho contiuuod existence of 
which is allowed by a Miiiintiy to iu ilie vli.'-.crction of tlio 
leader of the Opi>osition. Party politlciuiisaiul j'luruals oil the 
Liberal side may prove to dcinonsiratlDn liuit there is no 
reason whatever why the Government and lIu^. lluu-e should 


contract of service. in llio iiieantiiiio tnu men have 
in some iliilriets llirc/iti ntjil and iiisuliud their oJlicf’rs ; 
and in Jiarc4 Iona violatiun of discipline .mcciiih to have buiai 
(nicuurag(;d by tho local autIioriti4‘S. The GurJista iialuraiiy 
liCfpcd in tie; general ooufu:>ioii to ilctacli .some of the troops 
from tlunr allegiance; but boldiors who arc bent ou c.scaping 
froiii*iiiilil-iry sLTvii:e will not ollcii bu inclined to rc-enii.=ii 
for an arduous and penhiii.-; campaign. Annmg the ollic. rs 
Ciirbst intrigues mas lik4.‘iy t«i l»ci moro .sutaiossful. Will 
fuundeil disgn.-t al tlio pie.H‘nt condition of alTaiis may readily 
take the form of ho^iilily to the Republic, ami fur i*ni mo- 
ment Don Caui.os is the only Piotoudor in tlio field ; but tlu? 
Kortluru civil war is not [.erbajis the most piessing ri:»k which 
threaieiia the fiovcrninciit. The volunteers and the other 
sections of the rubble liav»; bc«:n uriueil with lavi.di impiu- 
4l{;nci. ; mul if the reguiar arm}' is dL-»bandod, the lowotl- 4:ia-.s 
of tin*, cumin unity may at any momeiit assume iapreme 

aiithoritv. 

I ^ 

j If the ilisotgani/aiion 4»f the army irnplic**! the prcilominan' c 
I of the civd j*(»W4;r, tin*. r. i;i. nation ot the bunds of dis ipliiie 
might by rcgardcil w'ith cojujuiraiivu cipianimity ; but in the 
abs 4 ?noc of the ordinary j.ecuiilios of older, fur<*c will dcciile 
all political contruviTaics. Ji m-ay well be believed liiat the 
PiUM.*-: xMinistm; is (lihappviinled w ith the result of bis vi.sii 
to Barceii^na, ;ind lie will thrive little comlort on bis rotnrii 
from the sr.ato of Ma-lritl. 'rwice already since tho proclama- 
tion of tho Republic an armcil iiif b has coinpcdled llio Legis- 
lature to revuko iu dLci>ioiis; anti the Huiidli'st prete.xt scx-nia 
sullicicnt to produce a riot. When the mob ol a large town is 
excited and armed, it. can only bt.* n.*sLiuiin;J Ifoiu vioionoo by 
I the presence of regular troops; and it would seem liiai the 
I Uepublioaa Uuvoun.Mrnt b.i-» no duciplinud Ibrcii on wliich it 
can rely. The vulunti’.ers wi*re at the first ouLbreak td' tlic 
rovoluLion sujtplied with anus iu the belief that it nngliL 
be iicccs&ary to h4>ld the army in chock; and since the sjji'ciid 
ofu luminous spirit among the soldiery, peaueabhi citizens are 
ui the mercy ol .Uepublicuu rulllaiis. Jt is possible that the 
haulers of the mob may fur tlic present not w ibh t4> ilisuirb the 
Govci'iiment ; but ihry will noon be tired oi the ic.spc4:Ubiuty 
of Pjuur.ijA.'i and of iljc chupieiico oi GAbii.r.AU. la the civil 


not go on exactly as before the last ci isis ; but if Uie spi-'clms buugglca which aie loo probable, tlie law oi natural selection 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowk arc U» bi? tak'.n a» indi4:ativu udl j-jccuro the final % liMorv to tho (toinbalaiits who approach 


of tht: real facts, it is evident tllut the Minutry has lost heart most nearly to tho diM'.ipliiie of regular ^troops; and ulti- 
and hope; and tlicu wu may 43Xpect tliat ihc sjurit of malcly a lanv army, und«r some capable chiefs, may perha])S 
Mespondeiioy will so4.)n infect lh(?ir followers. ic-csuibJisli cider. 

— r- /-:- — ~ According to one of tin* latest rmnoars, hoiuo Provincial 

D.-pu&itiuiis had pro]u)sed to raise a general levy of lU'inefl 
SP.UN men ro 4> VI :r whelm the Carlisls by supcriiff iiumbtTH. The 

B y far die m^»st alarmlug symjitom of tho condition 4^1’! regular tro4ip» wore, by ;r.i inversion of ordbuu'y praciiev, to 
Spsin is tlie progress of ilisscdution iu the army, liufi.re Mipport the volunteers; and perhaps the denjagoguas of thu 
tlie fall of thu Bodkbo.n Moiiaichy nnd during tho coiitiuiiaucc towns may l'.;4\o acrioiisiy thought it po.ssifdc to coiiduct a 
of tho Provisional Gi'jvcrnmcnt the rij»k of luiiitary iusurre(:Uou.s | ciiuipiiigii without g*:jic rals n olficers Avho eouJd.e.xcfciso any 
was a ]iiv8Hing and consluut danger. MAnVAii:/., O'Donnell, authority over the mass of the tniops. Ifaltenipts of ihu kind 
ana PkiM nil roso to supreme power by tin* aid of conspiracies are made in Calulonia o* elsewheru, there can be no duubt 
among the troops; and it probable that ih4:ir cxainplt} wouUl that the lii'ined Republican bainks will, like their predocessors 
be folmw-od as opportunity *^oircre4l by su<*cessivc advent urors* in the .French iLcvululion, direct tlicir first efforts, not 
Aa it ia.beliuV4jd that u great luajiirity of generals and ollic4-rs tho oncniy iu the field, Inii ag.iinst that ^mrt of tb^ ueigiibuiir- 
aie bodtiln to tho ItopubUc, it ^Hiiuod not unlikely llial thu ing pupuiation wl)i4:l) may lie justly himpectod of feeliij^; but a 
exMlling Government would be assailed by some military chief lukewarm sympathy with their cutorpriac. To this day 
who might couwder the auppruh^ion of anan.ijy a juolit- Jacobin apologijits o.xcUse tlm tiepteiiiber ^uissacrea and the 
aide uudcJtttikirj^v it now appears tluit tim promoters of tlie atj*4;ciliea coinniiitojl by ]bUii:M>iE,miE and his ttssociuU's by the 
latest revoltUiolL had already takeu precautions against a alleged necessity of tcrnlyiiig irailurs uiid dbuicslic enemies. 
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while armed patriots were engaged in the dofenco of tlieir 
county against the foreign enemy. As there is happily no 
risk of any invaaion of Spanish territory^ the CarJisto will re- 
present tho hostilo ibrco which is not likely to be cheekod by 
the oflbrta of the volunteers. It' the Logitimista really 
posaossf'd a hold ujion tiio nation, any impediment which may 
prevent Don Caulos fi-um marching on Madrid i» likely soon 
^be removed. According to one account, the men of a 
mutinous regiment shouted on parade for Don Alfonso ; but 
it is added that there were no means of knowing whether 
they applaud*xl Alfonso the brother of Caklos or Alfonso 
the son of Isabfxla. At jiixisent it Avould si^oin that the 
Carlists ore |X)Werlcss beyond tho Imiita of the Northern 
provinces whicli liavo always supported thoir oaUhO. The 
clergy, who for the niost part favour Uio prcaoncoa of Don 
Caulos, seem to have little inHuence oven in the riuul 
districts; and in tho great towns tliey are tlio objects of 
popular animosit}'. 

Only two mouths ago, iu tho midst of intrigues and factious 
dispute s, tho country btyond tho range ol the Cariist in- 
surrection was tranquil, and the army was still obedient to 
the constituted authorities. Tl.e mere unuouncoment tliat a 
Kepublie hud been substituted fur u Monarchy has been suiU- 
cient to produce general anarchy and military mutiny. Tho 
Kepnblicans had for many years Liught the populace to regard 
nil legal aiiclioritica as hostile, and ugimtors proinisod a general 
division of property uii a consequence of a chaiige iu the form | 
of tho govcnnaeiiL. Tho 8])auisii theory that a Itcpublic ; 
ought to bo federal or local has aggravated lliu universal dis- 
order. It is intelligible that some of the great provinces 
should enjoy a local government, while central uJiairs were 
adiiiinistered under tho direction of a nauonal A,ssembly ; but 
tho foderiilisui which is doiiianded by the rabblu meaus tho ! 
o.xcrcise of imiopendeut authority by the dtuiagogucs of every 
town or village which can muster a lew armed patriots* to 
overawe the respcctablo purl of the commuany. Fiuukras 
and his principal colleagues, though tliey aro professedly 
redetxillsts, never iuteudud to countenance the general dis- 
ruption of government uiiti society. It is generally believed 
that Castllak, chsrqtpointed with the brief realisation 
of tlm dreams of a lileLimo, is about to resign his 
place ill tho Goveriimenu He has perhaps discovorc<l, 
too late, that mobs aro not governed by the lino 
plinksea which may iucito them to disairoction against 
esUiblished inblitiitiuns. In I'haucc it has often boon r*aid i 
with much show of plausibility that the licjiublic is the form ! 
of govcnimeiU which divides parties the ic:ist. in 8pain it I 


the exceptions of Mr. l^AiuniiNK and Mr. LAiNa, whose argu* 
menta deserve consideration, all the speaker, on. totb sides 
of th^ House were substantially of the saum opinion. Tito 
Government |>roinisi;s li> append to the formal .comuiUOt'- 
catlon of tho Kules to other Towers ii stateincut that Eogluud 
dociincs to be bound by tlio resux^ns assigiiod ibr the Geneva 
Award. It was evident that beibre tlie discussion of the 
^tuatlcr on tho first night of the Soasiou Mr. Glaustonk had 
overlooked the dilficulty, inasmuch as he then thought tliat the 
Unles had been communicated iu tho terms of tho Treaty. Ua 
has bince explained hia oversight by staling that he had con^ 
fused curlniii de.sp.'iichos on the subject with tho formal pro- 
ceedings pres(‘.ribcd by the Treaty ; and it is impossible that 
j lie can have thought that tho reservation to which iho Gavern- 
I inent has now pie<lgGd itself had accompiiuied tho commuui- 
I cation. Mr. Lowi;: iii the same debate expressed his opiuiou 
j that tho Rules ougijt to bo** simply presditsd to Ibroign 
I Govcnimonts witlioiu any cxphinatioQ ; but, as Mr. Fousrau, 
the Attoi!NKY-Gl.m:hal, and Mr, Glaosto.nis hiinaidf have 
sinco uvfcnted to tho expediency of a protest against thu 
nilotaken doctrines of the Arbitrators, it is unnecessary to 
recur to the hasty l.\Nre&sioiis cif soma of thu Ministers on 
a previous occa.si(3D. It was not desiiablu tliat Uio House of 
I Common A .should reooixl in a Ucsolution its dissent fiom the 
: rcciUiis uf the Award; mid there was some ibree in Mr. 
|Foi!bjiif^ objection to a vote which might have iioplied a 
ceiihitrc oti the Arbitrators. If thobu pcrsonagUji liave, since 
their rcLiiin into pri\ate lllb, hod access to translations of 
liliiglidi and American newspapers, they have probably derived 
link: glut ideation from tho criticisms on their decision. Ac- 
cording u> Air. FoiLsTi-i:, Mr. ]Iai>.dy*s motion woukl, if it had 
been ciirried, have beiai equivalent to a vote of censure OH 
ihcir legal qualiiif.atiuus *, aud tho CongrcBs of llie United 
I States lias, With greater freedom from sci‘upe,intmuited a boliei 
that the damages awarded were not su|\potted by the evidonoe. 

I The American Senate and ilouso of IwepresoiiUilivcH may bo 
su]»pObed to be the best judges of tUo claims of their citizens ; 
aud by .-Acparate Hills, wiiicli have however not become laW| 
they luivii reduced by oao-half tho amount which the clovor 
I agents of their Goveniment had persuaded the Arbitrators to 
i allow. The modest romiineratioii which tho monibers of the 
. Tribunal will receive lor ihcir .*-crviccs will sciirceJy com- 
peij.s'ite fjr the inortideutioa of finding that their jitogmeut 
commends itself neither to plaiiuid' nor Co defendant; but the 
charge of incu]>acity wdiich is involved in tho proceeding of 
the Aiucrican Senate and ilouae has not been adopted by die 
Kiiglisli J^irJiament. 


appears to operate m a precloely opposite direction; nor is it { 
disputed that the itepublicans of all colours form but a small i 
minority of the whole pupululion. Tuc Constliueut Cortes . 
which assembled 'after the overthrow of Queen Isaullla | 
probably ropresented more faithfully than any jirevious or ; 
subsequent .cVssembly the real iccling aud c.ipiiuou of tbo | 
nation. At that time an ovcrwlichniiig mujonty determined 
to maintain a Monarchy in tlio mo.st unfavourable circum- : 
stances, inasmuch us Pium had at that timo lulled to lind a : 
Candidas for tho throne. Laicr elociiouH have, iu accordance I 
with ContlnciiUii custom, been largely iulluenced by the Minis- i 
ter who was at the time in ollicc , but tho KejfUblicuns, if tliey ' 
had really repres^^uted the popular wish, could scarcoly fail to | 
have liuld u stronger posiiiou iu the Oorte.s, They had tho I 
advantage of incluuing iu dielr ranks the grt^alcbt orator in | 
8pam ; and some of lus allies possessed ciiitivatiou and ability ; 
yet in the long and i'aetious struggles between Moderates 
aud Progressista die Republicans were iievor strong enough 
to turn the scale. On the rcsignutiou of King Am alixi, which 
had, according to the statenieut ot' Fiuufjias, boon accel(*raied 
by Republican intrigues, the only laction w liich had counigo 
to profit by tho occasion succeeded iu surpri.bing the Cortes 
imd tho country into a ruiuoan decision. There was no reu.ion 
why the Provisional Government which ha<l ruled 8paiii for 
two years beiore tlie arrival of A^l\uw sliould not be re- 
established at his departure. The Cortes was fully jiutUicd 
in iibsamil^ the adtAiiiistralion of affairs, but not in repudiat- 
ing the Conslitulion under which it had been smiiiuoiied, 
Irom iluit* miHuent real power passed into the hands of the 
mob of Madrid, and of tlfo armed rabble in Rarceloua aud 
other provincial towus, 

TUE dedate ox TIIK NEW RULES. 
rpilE diucuflwon yrhUb tvut miawl b/ Mr. JlUitOY on 
X Muiu of tl»« obUgtttiou. uriwiijj out ol‘ the Tnaty of 
WE8 uficiul| uitcl iHi cUo wiiolo jiitiibi&bctorv* \Vith 


Although tlio blunders of tho Arbitrators found no a{X>lo- 
glst ill die House of Commons, Mr. RAiiiuoNJi: and Mr. Lainu 
contended that their decisions might bo advantageoiisJy ac- 
cepted ;is providing lor tho bccurity of England against un- 
friendly neutrals iu the event of a war. As Mr. RAi'unoNfi 
dually explained, die benclit reaultiiig from maritime supre- 
macy was almost entirely destroyed by die Treaty of l^iris. 
Ill the grunt war at die beginning of the c.culury, English 
luerchuntmun carried ou trade under tho protection of convoys 
with all parts of the world, while the goods of die eiiuuy 
were liable to capture and condemnation although diey wight 
be covered by a neutral llag. The adhesion of England to 
I the new rule which secures immunity to hosdlc goods iu 
neutral bottoms would iu time of war operate to Uio detri- 
ment or ruin of the (Commercial marine of a belligerent. The 
injury would, as Mr. Ratuboni:: urged, not be measured by 
actual loss, but by the ri.sk incuried, and by the cousei|Ueut 
rise in the rate of insurance; nor is it certain dint die 
less inflicted on the Eiiglish canyiug trade would bo re- 
paired ou tho n*.storalion of p».uci'. Mr. Ratiisonk shares 
tlie opinion so obstinauJy held by Hurd Palmlksi'on, tluit 
the 8uez Canal will injuriously all’uct the comj;ctUiun of 
Loudon and I.iverpool with die jiorts of tho Meditcirmn^'iii 
aud the BltU,k N;:i. For thu present, Enghsli skill and 
capital lii'ivi prevailed against the rivalry which is uidiNJ 
by a bettor jiositioji ; but Mr. RATiinoNii: f*:;arA that trade onco 
traiinierrcd to Marseillos and Odessa mrght not be ullenvards 
recovered. On these grounds lio consuicr.s that the disabili- 
tiiS imposed ou neutrals by the Geneva Award would be um.'- 
ful in dimiiihtbing as uir as ]>ossil)le the risks ol the beliigc- 
r^; and if it is thouglit probable that England will be inoio 
olteii a party to a w;u: ihan a neutral, it it> to dis- 

pute Mr. R.vinr-oNL's conclusions. On liiu other bund, ir.ccn^ 
expcricnco han illustrated dio risks w'hicU bc^ct a inutral, 
especially when one Or boUi of tho belligereuU aio lidgiouo aud 
grasping. Tu(; risk is not merely ol . pocuiiiaiy Joao, or ol 
* huiniliutlou ; lor jt not unliktjy ttiiit arrogant ileinands migiit 
provoke rvijentmeiit and rcuusai, and Cliut thu result, nuglit 
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]>c war. It must also bo rememberGd that the queation ia not 
whelhor a rule wotilil be bcnoBcJal to Knglaiui, but whether 
it is tenable and just. If Mr. Katubone is right, feftroign 
Powers could not fail to see that a doctrine oxceptionally 
advantageouH to England might bo proportionally detrimental 
I1U littliuiltf IfyhivU Imw a »uiallvr voiuiij%;iv.tal uunino. Ttw» 
cunccsslons of Paris were, as Mr. Eatiiuoni: ndinlttcd, uii- 
avoidable, because the future enforccinent of the inarititiiu 
claims of England would necessarily have provoked a rupture 
with neutral Powers, eln 1780 and again ia 1800 nearly all 
the neutral States had combined to resist the right of Heareh ; 
and although llio resolute energy of England on both occasions 
overbore rcsistunce, the balance of power is now so *lar 
altered that it would no longer bo possible to set the pro- 
tensions of neutrals at ddianco. It might perliaps be 
scarcely less diflicuit to eiiforco against n Suite of the first 
rank the interpretation attached to the Washington Kulca by 
the Geneva Tribunal. 

The Ticfity of Washington, although it contains no ex- 
proHS provision for the concerted action of ]* 3 nglaiid ami the 
United State.**, seems to indicate the proi‘riety of a joint 
communication to other Powers. As Mr. (iL/tnsrONjK sug- 
gested, it would bp useless to prepare a separate demand 
for adhesion, especially when the English (lovernrncnt wouKI 
simulUincousIy attach their own meaning to the 7 tulc.s 
W'bicli they proposed for accqitaiice. Any (rovemmont which 
had not special and urgent motives for adopting the Euh^H 
would, as a matter of course, wait ibr a similar communi- 
cation from the United Suites ; and, in deiault of a previous 
imdersUiuding, the American Government would certainly not 
concur in the English interpretation. Mr. Glaus'iune and 
Mr. FousTEtt were perfectly justilied in holding that the prcfient 
time was not favourable to any ovcriurca to the American 
Government. The stipulations of the Treaty are not yet fully 
executed ; and, altliough some of tho doctrines propounded 
by tho Arbitrators aro inconsistent with tho iiermanent policy 
of the United Stales, their Goveniment will bo for the present 
disinclined to repudiate any portion of a jiulgniciit which was 
strictly accordant with the contention of t;?f* American 
counsel. Mr. Foustlu staU.^d that the discussion * f iho matter 
was interrupted by the sudden ]ironiulgj\tioii of lh(! Indirvct. 
Claims at tho end of 1871. Tho last despatch came from 
tho English Government, so that it is the turn of tho 
United States to procr^.d witli a negotiation ivliich requires no 
hurry on either side. 

It is not improbaMo that llio whole clause in the Treaty 
m;iy become inoporativo by the tacit consent of both parties. 
Tho ambiguity of iho iSccond Kule has been for iho moment 
corrected by an inluiuial understanding betweeu the English 
and Ainorioan Governments; but, if the Kulcs w'ercfoiinaily 
tendered to the acceptance of tho German Govenunent, ilicy 
might perhaps be accepted without any reference to tho glo^iti 
whicli was aliixcd by the authors of the Treaty. Tho Kule 
is so awkwardly drawn that it might lio understood to pro- 
hibit tho solo of arms by (he subjects or citixt.ns of a neutral 
Power to a belligerent Government. As both England and 
tho United Stales had recently supplied arin^ to France, while 
English traders had during the Civil War dealt largely with 
tho Federal Government, both purtie.s Ibund it convenient to 
correct tho oUscuro language of the Kule. Mr. LowiVsproposiil 
of the oxolusion of. note or comment might involve ro]i.siderable 
risk of misundcTStanding ; but 110 foreign Power will be bound 
to accept the comiiiontnry as an authoritative inlerprclatlou of 
the Kule. If it is true that tho German Government has re- 
solved to reject the Kule nnle&s tho sale of arms to a belligerent 
ia prohibited, there will bo little use in coinmencing a nego- 
tiation on the subject. It is also reported that the Austrian 
Government intends to affix unaoooptable conditions to tho 
acceptance of the Kute.s, and it would bo highly inconvenient 
tliat diirerorit Euro])eaii Powers should bo bound by varying 
rules of iutcrnutional law. Tho kind of danger which is 
apprehended in case of war by Mr. Lalng and Mr. Eatiiuone 
would probably bo inillcled, if at all, by the United States, 
which are already bound by the Kulcs, whatever tho Kules 
may mean. It is improbable that cruisers under a hostile 
flag would issue from the neutral porta of France, of Kussia, of 
Germany, or of Austria. The Americana arc pledged, as far as 
the Treaty of Washington has any effect, to abstiiin as neutrals 
front all similar operations; fuid if they think fit to adopt the 
Geneva interpretation of duo diligouco, they will be still more 
strictly bound to restrain the enterprises of their adventurous 
citizens. The debate in the House of Commons proved that 
tho Treaty, the Arbitration, and tlio Award have so far not 
been useless that they have attracted general attention to the 
subject of interuatioual rights and obligations. Mr. li.%jiu>Y, 


Mr. IlAitcoiruT, and the ATTtntNEV-OBNRRAL throw a valiiablo 
light on tho whole cojitroYcr.*iy between belilgcrents and 
neutrals. 


M. THIERS’S niFFTCULTIES. 

ri^llE Conservatives of Paris have up to this time been 
.JL pruniinciit riinuiig those French electors who hold that 
a vote is a daiigorous tool to luindlo. They have iigaiu and 
agnin allowed thcrnsilves to bo repreuoiitod by Uadical 
deputies without t:iking the trouble to find out wlieilier a 
(‘aiididalo of their own would have any chnneo of Miccess. 
For once, however, thoy seem dlspobcd to bestir tliemselvos ii 
little on behali of their own interests. It is possible that if M. 
DL Kuii'SAT consents to stand, and if there is a fair probability 
of his being returned whether tho Conservatives vote or not, 
they will lor once show themselves at tho poll. It will not 
be a ease of Heaven hcl))ing tlioso that help themselves, so 
niucdi as of ilmsc whom llcuveii helps a groat deal consenting 
to help theinseUes a very little. M. de Kemi sat w'as ad;od 
to sUiiid by tho i\l/iyors of I’aris, and a.s tho .Mayors of Paris 
aro appointed by tho Government, their nfiminco has some- 
thing of ilia chfiracter of Jiii ofiirial oaiidiiiatc. Tho title is 
very dear to tho Party of Order in Paris, for it seems to carry 
with it an unexpressed assuranco of good things rcscirveJ for 
the voter. An otiicial candidate is a carulidato in favour with 
tho powers that be, and some part of this counlonanco may bo 
extended to those wlio sup|X}i't him. Where there is no indi- 
cation of this sort the Paris shopkeeper only feels that 
by voting 'against aKadieal lie will earn the hostility of the 
powers that may be. He ia n.*:idy to show his devotion to the 
Republic of M. 'ruiEua if 1 \I . Tii iLus will show him iinmislakaidy 
how to testify Ids piety. The ap}»i arauce of an olllcial candidate 
gives him die diiection ho wants. Ho undoistands the 
Government to say, Love me, love my candidate; and now 
that ho knows his affuction will nut bo waited, he is willing 
to give it full jilay. Hut support gained in this way is by no 
means an unaboyed ailvanUige. If M. i;t' 1 vJ-mj:s>t receives 
some viitis bteaubo ho is supposed to bo an oliii:ial candidate, 
ho vvill luati utliers for tin; same reason. A sysU-ju which was 
,'4l)Usod lijnler the Empire is naturally not held in much 
isteehi by tho Uopublicaii party, 'fboso lb.‘j.ublican 3 who 
wish to M.c i’aris roprcsc-ntod by a Cabinet Minister got over 
tho dilliciilty by denymg that .M. m: JiE.MC.sAT is an official 
caiiclidalo. It is true, thiy «iy, llnit tlic .Mayors of Paris are 
.•qjpointi'd by tho G»i\ernnn*nt, ljut they do not Jbr that rciisoa 
lose iJioir power of diiining wiiat tlio J^aiisians really wish 
fi>r. in a.<kiiig M. dj: .li’nnrsAT to stand, they did but give 
voice to tl’.o .^’pontuncoiw li clhig of the cUy that bumo return 
was <luo to the Guvernmenf lor the great .serviecs it has 
rendered Ui Franco. l*ari.s cannot inako that roturn 
moro suitably than by choosing the .Minister who, next 
to M. 'rini.as, has been tlic chief author of the Evacuation 
Treaty to be its repr<'seiilati\ 0 in the National Assembly. At 
present it is not elear W'h ch of those two theorie.s will find 
niu^t favour amuiig the Pans Kepublicans, ami in the 
absiuce of some ceriainty upon this head M. lie Kf^MUSAT 
finds himself in a dilcmina. Indeed, if tho Right had shown 
any evidence of political cleverness, they might ahnoet have 
been su.s[>ccLed of liaving suborned a Mayor to suggest M. 
UE Ki'mi'.sat’.s name to his colleagues. If the Radicals would 
eoiisi'itt iiol to )iut forward a candidate, and if the FokkigM 
Minimt.u were returned l>y ii unanimous vote, the Govern- 
ment would no <loubt bo a gainer by tho election. Such nu 
cxpre.ssioii of cr.nfidenco cff'i'ic l by all parties in iho capitid 
would KUjiply M. Tihei'.s with a convenient text whenever ho 
next choobed to draw a distinction between the country which 
trusts him and tlio Assembly which distrusts him. But, if 
there is a contest, it will bo difficult for the Radicals to sup- 
port Ko moderate a enndidato ns M. UE JtuicsAT; and if they 
set up a rival candidate of Uieir own, they will become tho 
ojicu antugonisti of the Government, w'hich is not ut all whut 
citlier they or M. Thiers desire. It is hardly possible that 
such an antagonism should be only nominal, i'or it will be of 
great importance to each party tint its candidate aliould win, 
and a hotly contested election is sqre to bring out all tho 
bitter things that can bo said on each side. Yet if M. de 
Kemusat fmally declines to stand, ho will give occusiou to tho 
Loft to say that Poria will have no one foe its ropnisciitotiva/ 
who is not n Radical, and to the Right to say that tlio Con- 
servative party oven in Paris have not confidence enough in 
M. Thieks to make it wise for one of his Ministers to for 
Consorvative votes. Perhaps the inconvenience which this 
suggestion of tho Mayors is likely to cause the Government may 
make M. Tuieos hcBiUtu before venturing on any consider- 
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ible change in the municipal airangemenU at Lyons. If there 
ice advantages in having the nomiuatioii of’the officials of a j 
great city in your own handS| there ore disadvantages also. 

The Assembly will shortly adjourn for five or six weeks— 
ilie holidays Mug made unusually long in order to give the 

jSlGOVemmenttime to prepare the Bdla 'which It ho* undortnkon. 

to pfoduce before tbe end of tlie Session. It is probable that 
the task does not grow easier os it oouies to be looked at more 
closely. The law as to the oontinuiince of the Executive 
after the dissolution may not cause much trouble, siuce^ 
whatever may be the nature of its provisions, their effect 
will equally be to leave the power in tlio hands of M. Tiiiers. 
But the two other subjects ore surrounded with difficulties on 
mil sides. The electoral law openly demanded by the Bight 
—and secretly desired, perhaps, by a majority of the As- 
sembly — ^is a law which shall put some effective obstacles in 
the way of tiio return of RsuHcal candidates at the next elec- 
tion. M. Tni£BS knows perfectly well that to attempt this in 
good earnest would bo to oUenato the whole Uopublican 
IMirty, to run great risk of an immediate insui-rection, and to 
put a dangerous weapon into the hands of any adventurer 
who might try to win popularity by restoring universal 
suffrage, lie has pledged himself, however, to make some 
move in this direction, and his aim will be to construct a 
measure which sliall admit of being presented in dificreut 
lights according as the spectator belongs to tlie Bight or the 
Left. As one party demands that universal suffrage sliuil bo 
maintained in its integrity, while the other insists that it shall 
be subjected to restrictions which will make it no longer mis- 
•cliievoua, it is not ea^ to see how M. Tiueks is to invent a 
neutral tlieory which shall not dissatisfy cither. He is under- 
stood to bo opposed to the postponoment of the age of political 
majority to iive-and-tweuty, and to the roquiroment of a 
throe years' residence. Either of these plana would make a 
\ery largo reductiou in the list of electors, and would have the 
further merit in the eyes of the Bight of making the reduction 
just in die right place. From onc-and- twenty to five-and- 
twenty is ordinarily the period in which men are most likely 
to be Radicals, or at all events in which Radicals are likely to 
be most radical. After that they settle down to the sorious 
■business of making a livelihood, and politics become in- 
sensibly less important to them. A few luit spirits there will 
always be whom no lapse of years can effectually tame, but 
under a well-administered Government there is always a cliance 
tliat these will have been shot before their twenty-fifth birthday, 
•or at worst will keep it in the colonies. The oxteii.siou to tliree 
years of tho residence necessary to confer a vote would be 
■equivalent to die diafranchiscaicnt of a largo proiiortiuii of die 
working classes. Many of dio artisans employ od in Paris and 
in some of the other groat cities spend only a part of 
the year dicro, and return during the winter to their country 
homes, in this way they would never, under any but tho 
€£UU6st conditions of residence, get on the register anywhere. 
But, if M. Thieus seta his face against these alterations, what 
•cun ho proposes in their room that will not be either open to 
similar objections on the part of the Loft, or so transpurendy 
•didusivo as to eiiHuro the hostility of the Bight ? 

As regards dio creation of a Second Chambor, dtcro aro 
two obvious difficulties in M. Tiiieus’s ptith. In the first 
Xilaco, how is it to be constituted? in die second place, what 
is it to do ? M. ThiisIUS seems to contemplate a legislative, 
not an adminialTative, body ; and it may therefore be assumed 
tliat ho means tho members to bo elected. But in a country 
where universal suffrage governs the eloctiori to tho First 
Chamber, wbat else can bo devised to govern dio elections 
to a Second Chamber 7 To vest the election of tho Senate 
in the bands of a limited constituency would he to proclaim 
that it did not represent the national will with die same 
completenoas as tho Chamber elected by the larger consti- 
tuency. The plan of making the departmental Councils the 
oleeton is not open to this objection, inasmuch as diose 
<kmndls aro themselves the product of universal suffrage. 
But it would certainly be urged, whenever a disagreement 
■arose between the two Chambers, that a Chamber which 
represented the nation diroedy had a better claim to 
be listeimd ^ to thim one which only represented it indi- 
rectly. ^ Besides which, a plan which gives the election of 
a political Assembly to bodies which have been primarily 

r'***^^^*^ M ^ gvounds is for from satisJactory. A member 
of a Council-General may U an authority on matters of 
agricfulturo or comm»ce, and yet be no more fit than one of 

If the o^tuenoy u the wme u that vfhich letunu tho 
popular Chml^r, and a preq^erty os official qualification is 
vequired fiom tho candidatei^ every suixendor made by the 


Second Chamber — and it is likely to have to make many 
surrenders — becomes a triumph of numbers over capital and 
station, and so paves tho way for further contests of the 
same kind, ending in a similar result. If M. Tuikks can 
invent a scheme whioU involvoa none of diose drawbacks, he 
will prove evoo greater an n |H>llticttl pliIloiK>pUcs than ho has 

skowu bimsclf to be in practic»il adii/inistratlon. 


THE BURIALS BILL. 

M r. O. MORGAN'S Burials Bill is another example of 
that class of insidious and dangerous measures by which 
attcuipts arc occasiunally made to unsotdQ a great subject, 
under pretext of touching only a little corner of it. The 
question which is immediately and directly raised by the Bill 
is in itself a very simple one. A parishioner, as everybody 
knows, has a right to a scat in the parish church, and to a 
grave in tho churchyard attached to it, and Uiis right is not in 
tho least affected by his own religious opinious. lie may, if ho 
chooses, renounce dio Church, but tbe Church is not at liberty 
to retaliate by renouncing him. It is tho national Church, 
and its services are open to all and sundry, to Nonconfnrm* 
ists and Churchmen alike. It is known that, in point of 
fact, a largo number of Nonconformists are married according 
to the rites of the Established Church, and it does not appeu 
that tho voluntary acccptanco of die offices of the Church in 
this respect has yet been discovered to be a grievance. Com- 
plaint is made, however, that nobody can be buried in a 
parish churchyard without having the burial service of the 
Church read over tho body, and this is represented as a very 
serious and intolcrubio grievance on die part of Nonconform- 
ists. It happens that this burial servico is part of tho pre- 
scribed offices of the Church of England ; but, if a committee of 
members of all (Christian denominations were to meet togedier for 
the purpose of composing a form of prayer which they could 
all use in common without comiug across anything that would 
wound sectarian susccptlbililicB, it is scarcely possible that 
they could hit upon anything more suitable for the purpose 
than tho Burial Servico of die Prayer Book which is sup- 
posed to be so painful and exasperating to the Nonconform- 
ists. According to Lord Beauchamp's compromise, Noncou- 
formists would have been at liberty to dispense with the 
service altogether if diey felt any objection to it, but this 
is not euougii for them. They insist upon freedom to hold 
any kind of services they choose in tho churchyards without 
limit or restraint ; and tho object of Mr. Morgan's Bill is to 
confer this freedom uj>on them. It is projxiscd tliat any ministor 
or member of any religious body or congregation having a 
registered place of worship may conduct tho servico or “ otlior 
religious act” at the grave. It is provided that all burials 
under diis law ** shall bo conducted in a decent and solemn 
** maimer ” ; that ** no service, or any p;irt thereof, shall be 
other than of a religious character ” ; and that tho 
service, if not according to a published ritual, shall consist 
only of prayers, hymns, or extracts from Holy Scripture. It 
will bo observed, liowevcr, that these provisions aro only in die 
nature of general directions or suggestions. No authority, as fitr 
us we can see, is given to any person to onforco the observance of 
tho rules, nor, oxcept in the case, of ^'riotous, violent, and 
“ indecent behaviour,” is any penalty attached to their in- 
fringement. Indeed we are not sure that, if any pers<.»ii 
attempted to iuterfero for the purpose of calling attention to 
tho requirements of the law, ho might not find himself exposed 
to the penalties of die next section, which provides diat any 
one wilfully obstructing a boriul, or any prayer or service 
thereat, shall bo placed in the same category as diose wliu 
aro guilty of riotous, violent, or indecent beliaviour, and held 
to be guilty of a misdemeanour. If a member or minister 
of any so-callcd religious body chose to introduce a perform- 
ance which went beyond prayers or hymns or oxtiacts from 
Holy Si'Tiplurc, he would certainly bo disobeying the law, 
but ho could disobey it widi perfect impunity. Nobody would 
bo able to prevent him, and diero would be no means of punisli- 
ing him afterwards ; on dm contrary, ho would be entitled to 
pro6r;cutQ tho incumbent or any one else who ventured to re- 
monstrate with him. It is obvious moreover that it is im- 
possible to say what might not bo passed off* as a prayer or 
hymn. 

Supposing that the Nonconformists had a grievance, it 
would of course be necessary to take care that, in redressing 
it, offence should not be given to other people. The Non- 
conformists occasionally require to be reiniaded, like sonic 
other sections of the community, that the^ are not the tieople 
of England. As it happens^ they ore only part of die |HK) 2 >Je 

B 
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of England — very rospecUible, importnnt, and influential 
part, no doubt, hut still only a part« It is quito right that 
the feelings of Nonconformists shoixld be treated with con- 
siderntion, but soirie consideration would scorn to be also duo 
to the feelings of Cliiurobmon. Any desecration of the church- 
yards by tbo introduction of eccentrio ceremonies, or provo- 
cative and distcinporod ad'lrcflses, w'ouUl certainly bo painful 
not only to Cliurclnueti, but, we should liope, to a good 
TiKiny DissenhTS aNo ; and Mr. ^Iougan's Bill provides no 
check or restraint whatever on scandals of thi.s kind. There 
are no means oJ* onioMfing the general direct ions as to tho 
decency and solemnity of the sorvices, and even if there were, 
it is scarcely possible to detino what might or might not come 
within the meaning of “prayer,” “hymns,” or “ services , of a 
“ religious chaniclor.” A rrcsbylrrian clcrgynirm in tho 
North of Scotlanil the other day look it into lus head to pray 
at a local editor; the editor replied, and for anytlilng wo know 
tho clergyman may be still going tn wiili his comminatory 
orisons. It also occurred lo the Pni-F a low y**ara .sineo 
to pray in a very significant niannor fur the bodily niul spiritual 
welfare of the Emperor of the I'iikncii; and avo ivcollcct 
residing not long ago hi one of the American paj^crsii vigorous 
party prayer delivered by the (.'haphiin of the House of 
Representatives, in, which tin* “soreheads'’ tvriaiuly got it 
very hot, Wc arc iudohted to Mr. (iLAiisroNt for some 
acquaintance with Mr. JirtAOLAUOii’s Hymnal, and a very pretty 
selection might no doubt bu mado fnun it for use at the i utioral.s 
of ardent atheists and revoluritaii.Kts. Mr. woiikl 

of course contend tlmr, according to hid notions, this was :i 
strictly religious service, though it may bo qiu .^tioned how hir 
Other people would agree with him. 'riic fcjib.'ikors, who 
have a registered place of wordhi}) in a raih\ay arch in the 
iSouth of London, would silsu be entitled iindirr tlic Bill to 
give a lively entertain mo nt in tho churchyard. I’ossihly 
the great body of clergymen who are known as Nonconfonu- 
ists might be trusted not to prostituto their olIiL-e to tlic pur- 
poses of partisiin tualiuc or political deinon»t rations, thoiigli 
there is no saying wb.'it might nut he ihc influ»‘nco of ex- 
ample if the fashion were <iiico started ; hut Mr. Mono ax 
forgets the vast number of difbTcnt sects and > • ri gri'gations 
which are all classed iindor the head of JNMijtMnlbruiists. 
According to Mr. MiutUAX, tho Bill “ hrisilos with safe- 
“ guards,” but in point of lact such sakgnard.s as tin re lire, 
are utterly unreal and luisiibbUuitiaL The pi nalties of thoBiil 
scarcely go beyond tlr.». atoning an incumhont with two monlhs’ 
imprisonment if ho dares to suggost to t lie Jumpoid that jump- 
ing is not for etlilic^tion when it is practi.stMj over hanijstoiies. 
lu the public cemuierics there are luJesaiul icgnlalion.s, and 
a stair of officers to sec tiiat order is ])rcs<.:rved, and iliat jiutbing 
indecent or oiUiagt-ous lakes place. The uid churchyards of 
tho country, the ehurchyanla which have become part of tho i 
national und family hi.-U>ry of the people, and with which so 
many tender and pious absuciaiions aic coniu cled, arc alone 
to be thrown open, without restraint or s^npervision, to the 
antics, niuminoi ic.’, and indoceijt and scandaious prcfanitics of 
eveiy class of lanatics and agiralors. U lia^ Ken baid 
very truly that, if the qm/stiun bad now arisen lor the 
first time, it would without any dilllciiliy or hcsilatliin 
have been scUlcd by prcsc.ribing one comincn Jorm of wortiiip, 
such as the Burial Sen ice, in which all s. els of ('hrislians 
could join without umbarnisbnicnt. It is tiiuply liiipt;s.'iuh.> to 
dofltio what is decent, sulcnin,aml religions in an A* t uf Par- 
liament, except by selling out tin: lurm of tUv btrvicc in the 
schedule of tlie Act. 

The course of tho agitation on this quostion has hcon an 
nmazing, if not mmising, lubtory of iiicoi insistencies and m If 
contnidictiona. Tho 2 'imes, which formerly appruvc.d Lord 
Beauchamp's compromiBe as fair and rcusonable, is now sati^«iied 
that nothing will survo except tiirowing oik*ii the cliurcliyardK to 
every form of religion— or ratber irreligion, for the Times 
has been soiled will) doubts as to the propriety of re- 
ligion in a churchyard. When people die, it seems, they 
bhould give up nil tliat sort of thing, or at least the sur- 
vivors should. Mr. DisUAtU fiummed up in his pitliy way 
the iiiconaistencies of tho Dissenters. They revulted against 
consecrated ground as a grovelling siqieistition, and went 
in for cemotoricfi. Now they arc eager to get clicmselves, 
or at least thedr Tolativosatid friends, covtTcd over with supnr- 
BtitiouB sods. They carried ou a thirty years* war against 
having to boar any part of tho oliargo of muintuining the 
churches and churchyards, and now they insist ou their right 
to treat the churchyards as common jiropony, as a step towards 
getting a similar iboting in tlie churches. Wo shall not 
trouble our roaders by going into the statistics of burial- 
grounde* Where Mr« Mougax comes from at any rate, there 


seems to bo plenty of choice. But tho plain, and indeed noto- 
rious, fact is that it is the political Dissenters of the towM|i 
where there aro ample cemeterieii, who are trying to get up an 
agitation based on the circumstance of rural parishes, where 
the Dissentcrfi, so far from having any objection to the rites of 
tbo Lliurch, would cortainly reseat tho idea of their being with- 
held from tiiemselves or their firionds. It is the greatest mistako ^ 
ill tho world to confound tho town and the country DissonterSr 
They are two utterly opposite types. The town Dissenter hates 
the Cliurcli lor its supposed social superiority, und with 'he oha* 
rai biristio venom of democratic jealousy — tho sort of childish,, 
potty jealousy, for example, which has just led a member 
of tho ^>choul Board at Sbiplehurst to }>rote8t sigoinat tih& 
choice of a steeple for tho device of tho otiicial seal,, as* being 
“a distinctive ecclcsirwstical emblem, which could oiiily be- 
“ regarded ii.i a gratuitous insult to NoiiconEormUka” Tho 
rural DK^eiUt r has a taste Ibr strong pi-eaoluiig, and goes* 
where he ( an got. it ; but ho clings to the rites and. ordinances- 
of th(j (Miiirch as part of his iuhorituace,aad he woukl feol very 
iiricoinfortablti at the thought of being either married or 
buri(jd except by tbo pariph clergyman. Tbo experts ii> 
“blaring principles” who work behind Mr. MoKaAHtls back 
are quite aware that tho way into Uio church is tlu’ough tho 
churchyard; that a cusmd shower would bo an oxcellent: 
pretext lur tiiUisfcrring the “ religious act *' of tho churchyard 
to tho Bholtcr of an adjacent roof; and tliat tho frsedum o£ 
till) sLuriip by the side of the grave would supply a phiU- 
hibie argument Jbr ckurning similar frcedcin la the use of 
the pulpit. It will be observed that this goes a step beyou& 
disi^stabliskiiKuit. It is simply a proposal to turn the churchca 
and cliurcliyanhs into a sort of lawless No Mau^s Lmid, and 
to redu(‘e tlie clergymen of tho Church to tho position of 
acolytes and candh^-snufEers to every lurxn of religious or* 
irreJigioua Nunconibruiity. 


FRENCH AVORKMEN AND THE FRENCH 
ASSEMBLY. 

A DTSCI'SSION has Ukcu place this week la tlio Frencl* 
A‘>:*tii)My which is w<.»rth noticing on account of tlio 
light a throws on seme features of the sochil condition of 
j-’.viTicc. A proposal wa:i made by some Hdvanc(‘d luovnbers of 
tlio L(:fl that 4,oc oL Hhuukl be voted to dcihiy tho expenses 
of a body uf workmen who should go to Vienna and see the 
Exhibitiuii at the pulilii; expense. A Committee reported 
against the prujoet, but its authors appealed to the Assembly. 
The notion is borrowed from the precedents of tho Empiie, as- 
w'orkmi.'u were so ^ont to London in 1862 and to Baris in 
1867. ^nch a inudo of petting a c]a.s.s which tho Empekok. 
ahv:i}s strove to flatter wdiilo ho repressed it was quite in 
keeping with the traditums of Iiiiporialisni, but tho present 
Assembly was all the less likely on that account to regard it 
with favour, and no one could deny the awkward fact that, 
from the mission of French W'orkmon to London in 1862 
sprang the iiiv;t beginning cf the International. M. Tolain,. 
who was the main bujiporier of tho proposal, attempted to got 
over this di lliculiy by saying that in tlie first place tho Inter- 
na limial was 110 loiigor dangerous, and that in tho second place 
the ivurkiueu hud not been chosen ou former ocoisions in the 
right way. His scheme was that elections should be hold under 
ihu cuulrol of tho Municipal Councils, so that on the ono hand die 
workmen might not fear to ofleud tbo Government by voting,., 
iind on tlie other they might undersbind they were fullUling 
:i jmblic duly. jM, Tolain complacently assumod that, ii 
workmen did l>ut vote under these guarantees, thoy would be 
turu to elect the most moderate, sensible, and competent 
men to be i'ound. The main object of the grant was, of 
course, to li t the best Frencli workmen profit by a personal 
exiumnaiiun of pre^ducts in their own line of industry coming 
fn^m ail partes tlie world ; but thou tho grant would carry 
with it subsi'liary advantages of great importanco. In the 
first place, it wc^uld create a kindly feeling towards the Aa- 
Hi»mbJy ou iho part of French workmen generally, and niiti- 
gaU) tho spirit of liostility which (Uvtdes lowest class &ow 
those above it. In the next place, it would in some measure 
conjpcn.sate French workmen fur not being able to arrange 
btrikes with ihc hap]’y facility know'u in other countries. 
Tho French law sternly represses combinations of workmen, 
but M. Tolain thought it hard that Fronebmen ahme of all 
|>eopld should not sometimes meet tlie workmen of other < 
countries, confer with them, and possess themselves of all 
tho information as to wages and diuatipu of labour 
in dilfurent countries which is so intercstiug to workmen^ 
Lastly, he tlioiight that the reports which Freueh w<^mcn 
would bring liouio from Vienna would tend to moke the 
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vrholo cla<4!j cootented. l^'or there nro no workmcit better 
«ff, lie said, than the Frencli, and their ropresentativea would 
find this out at Vienna, and would spread the comforting nows 
when they got back homo. The fmmor of the Report of tho 
Committee, who was euthuaiafttically supported by the majority 
of the Afiseriibly, had naturally much to urge in answer to 
those Biiggcaiions. He. observed that tho Tiitomaliona'l, althoiigli 
kept down in France by rigorous laiv.s, was as noisy, as 
mischievous, and a.s fanatical as ever wJieii it dared to show 
itself; that enough competent workmen would in the natural 
oourse of things be taken to Viisnna by their employers, who 
would bo the best posailxJo judges os to which of their men 
would bo likely to learn anything profitable from foreign 
spocimens and proresaes; and that, as to tho ciinrgo that tho 
Assembly was hostilo to the workmen, it was out <jf the ques- 
tion to make any grant founded on tho assiiniption that such 
a ohai^o need be specially disproved. This Wf*s exactly what a 
modemto French Ck>ii8crvative was sure to say, and it calls ibr 
no remark^ but Uic speaker gave <mo detail which is interesting , 
a* showing to what a kirge extent tho ranks of tho Frencii 
^urgeofisie are recruited from the ranks of tho workmen. | 
in hit nativu town, he said, out of fifty employers of 
Uberar, twenty -five wero workmen tw'enty years ago. In i 
Paris ^ had discovered Uiat out of many hundred master 
IfOilders, seventy-five are entirely self-inado rnoii, twenty are 
•tfausonsof men who inarki their fortunes, and only five have had 
a grandfiiUier with money. Finally, this zi^iioiia inquirer had 
personally called on fifiy manulheturers uf articUa ih Park 
and fouiirl that thirty-five out of the number had stortod as 
•common worknien. 

Wc often hoar in lOnghind of a wish that tlicro should bo 
some members in the House of Commona who slieuld bo work- 
ing-men thomsolvos, and ablo to sp^ak for tlioir follows; and 
we may bo (juito sure that, if they wore gonuiuo specimens, 
tind not agitating adventurorn, they would be siucercly wel- 
comed by a body which is always and j ust to those 

who speak of what they know. In France they have some 
such members in the Assembly, mid two of them spoke on M. 
"^laik’s motion. xV French workman sjikeaking about French 
workmen in tho Assembly is worth listening to, and what 
thcBe two metribei's had to say was instructive, us showing 
inodes of looking at such a subject that might not 
havo occuiTod to men in a higher social position. One 
was for tho motion, and tho otlier against it. JM. CouiiON, 
who supported tho grant, dwelt chiefly on tho mortifications 
wliich the workman has to undergo. Ho is not duly con- 
sidered and hoiiouivd in modern socie^. In old day<i he waa 
fu one way better off. For industry was carried on upon a 
much smaller scale, and ho lived with, his employer, and 
formed part of his family. Now he is one of a herd, not 
badly treated, but unthouglit of aird unhonoured. One bad 
consequence of this is that workmen who luako money are 
^ibove idl things anxious that their sons sihali net be work- 
men, and at great exertion ghe tlicm enough education to 
anaka it possible for them to hope for some sort of employ- 
snezift thoifc is thought gentk'Dianly ; and so they flood the 
atreots of great towns, wasting their time hi idleness. If this 
-gtMit Were made, the AsSemlily would sdiovr that it honoured 
manual labour, and then ^Hirlmps faUn^rs would nut wish that 
4 Mir sous should rise above them. Notliing could mark the 
didS^xtooe between EngliMh and French ideas more strongly 
film that a woricing-man, who spake with sober sadness 
of the sooial hardships of his rank, rhould think that 
dta State, by spending 4,000/., could so murk its 
vsapeot for workmen that woiking iktliera W'ould hencefortli 
utrip off tho black ooats from tlieir suns’ backs and make them 
wear blouses. Nor is it less surpriimg to find that M. Coubom 
insisted that ihe danger of tiie elected workmen, aiding the 
Inienifttiotial at Vionim was chimerical, because of <K>urac the 
French Gpovemnieot would Imve its (jolke agents there, who 
would wntcli the workmen night and day, and see that they 
kept no improper company. Thatpecq^e who might possibly 
ODBBpromise or hurt the litate should live, even in a foreign 
• oountry, under tho nniessant super vision of the spiesofiiho French 
<^Knrmnwat,'seeined to M.Combon so natural that it did notinkis 
eym m the 'kostdiminish the fncitemeirtto virtuous endeavours 
which the ttibuio to -the ulatms of honest labour involved iu 
ttjhing tho gmnt would produce. That the State could glorify 
labour 1>y spendhig^a triffing sum of money on the visit of 
a Ihw (wlegafieB from the workiiffi cbBses to a foreign Exhibi- 
ts, wmie ^t protected itaslf ficMn all injury by watching 
them daring th^ outing m if they were orhniuals, does not 
seem a v^ 'ottli^itoBed or-phikaophiGal or practical notion ; 
but then it was the gwuitin nociioik of a woiteig-ekia member, 
os to whose deep teelmg of the mortifications which he and hia 


follows had to Hubmit to there could be no mistake^ And it may 
b<i added tJiat ho reiuurked that notliliig brought home dio 
feeling of dissHti.^raction more keenly to workmen than ^e 
occasions when they are called on to exercise tlie privilqgea of 
universal suilrage, as then for a moment tltey are too equ^ 4 >f 
every 011c, ubilf, directly tliey havo voted, they sink again into 
obscurity, if not dishonour. There are many poLitiem leasaaa 
to be fo.'irnt from ihc revelations of a man on whom, aa ou Ilia 
folio WH, inoih'rn society and democracy indict so many idki^ 
pangs, and who cun see no ray of comfort unless the 8rato wtU 
throw a littlf) co.it of cheap, teinpornry, and mock gilding over 
tbu sombre framework of hia existence. 

• The other .sj[>okc8iTian fd’iho workmen, M. MALARTim,nppcMlud 
the Hfiotiun on greuntls which, ii not exactly ])eouUar to one 
of his ciasH, had probably a force to him which fear 
but one of Ids class would appreciate. He altogether 
disnpptuvcd of the election of workmen by workmen. 
Far from thinking with M. Toj^ain that such an election 
would ensure the appointment of moderate and cotnpctcitt 
men, lie thoiiglit that it would cnssiFe the lappoiixtuicat of in- 
competent men. The meu wlio would make tlicmsidves pro- 
iiiincnt would be good-looking, voluble, noisy follows, who 
would make spGec:hefl, and canvass and captivate the workmen 
by vulgar arts of pleasing. They would go to Vienna, look 
aliout iJicrC, and sU'ing tugoilior a mass of sham philosc^cal 
platitudes and superliciaJ criticism by W'ay of a Report. The 
men who really know a .special branch of industry, said M. 
Malahtce, are as a rule silent, thoughtful incu, living a life 
apart, and not very popular with their iellowa. These are 
tho men who, if tho object of tlie grant were to foster French 
industry, ougiit to bo stint to Vienna, but they are exactly the 
men whom workmen electors would overlook. Biit even if it 
wore assumed that men would be sent to Vicuna who knew 
fioinclhing of tho mysteries of their craft, there would be a 
danger to France from such men. They would havo nothing 
to do at Vienna, and they would not have much money to 
spend, for tho grant was not large enough to do more than 
give them a uialiiteuancc. They would roam about Vienna 
idle {*;id needy, and noihiug could be more probable thau that 
tiicy would bo gut at by unscrupulous foreigners, and bribed 
to toll tho Hocrots of their respective trades. French industry 
depends largely fur its success on the posBcasiun by omployors 
of many little irqpmious arts by concealing which they thrive. 
Foreigners would be delighted to rival Franco by imiratling 
j these arts, and yet, said M. Malaktjuu, France, under pretence 
of fostering French iudusitiy, would be putting a numboc 
of poor Frenchmen under a very strong teimitation 
to sell iufurmadou that w^ould bo ruinous to Friuice. 
I'his, again, may not be a very enlightened or phiio- 
sopliicul way of looking at tilings, but it showed a 
knowh;dgo of what in real life might bo the position 
of French workmen under the circiansUmces that came 
from iho personal eX{K;rience of the speaker. Only one other 
point in the dybate needs. notice. The Government natucaliy 
opposed Uio motion, and the Mjkister of Agriculturk and 
Commerce made objections to it that were almost a matter of 
course. But one of his objections must have reminded hia 
hearers in a very striking maimer of the peculiar political 
position that France holds at present, ilo ailvised the As- 
sembly not to forget that to got to Vienna tliese Wi^u^kmcn 
would have to pass ihrougli Gennony, and that at Vienna they 
w^ould be iu tho midst of a German population, li'a body of 
French workmen, having ilio olllcial tecugnition of the French 
Government, and yet su.*«pected of being agents or friends dt 
the Intel national, and deeply imbued with the feelings which tho 
lato war has evoked, w'cto iu Ihoir folly, or iu the ardour of their 
patriotism, to gi vc offence to the German Go verumcnb the French 
Govcniment would be placed in a most awkward position, and 
serious cmb.*irrassiuent might ensue. The Assembly entreated 
the Minister not to dwell on this point, as it was perlectly 
U’^orstood, and he replied that, ns it was understood, he wo^ 
not dwell ou it. It was a painful subject, and after tlio hint which 
had been given there was no use in pursuing it, but many of 
those present must havo looked back in memory to 1867, And 
have asked themselves who could then have expected that 
France would not venture to send workmen to tho next great 
Exhibition lest Germany might Uiko ufi'ence. 


CURRENCY AND THE BANK ACT. 

T he currency detiato of last Tuesday may have reminded 
a few vettrau xuetiibers of the discussions ifvhich were 
periodically raised by tlie Into 31 r. Mums in c foriuer gtuora- 
tion. Sir Rouekt rncL often enjoyed tlia ojfgHirtiimljr of 
puzzling biff pertinacious assailant by tho fiuuous quastuff^ 

B 3 
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What is a pound ? ** but ho must havo known human and 
oontroyerflial nature too well to imagine that a disputant wag 
uoooflsarily convinced because ho was sUenood. The dry and 
abstruse tbcoiy of currency, like voxed quostions of theolo* 
gig«a metaj^hysicBj touds tQ IB OOliUlia UliUdO Q KlUA Of 

fanatical indignation* The truth neema so clear to the un* 
oonscioualy mystified student that he can scarcely comprehend 
the persistent refusal of his opponents to adopt hU views. 
Mr. Anderson has failed to understand why the price of gold 
'should be fixed, although the precious metals, like all other 
commodities, vary frouisday to day in value. As Sir Uobekt 
. Peel said, in answer to his own question, a pound is such a 
quantity of gold of a certain fineness that 3/. 178. rja- 

presents an ounce. The proposition may be inverted without 
impairing its accuracy, for an ounce of gold is worth 
3/. 17s. 10^. What the Legislature has fixed is not the 
iluctuating value of gold, but the meaning of all contracts 
which involve jKicuniaxy consideration. An uudertakiog to 
pay any sum is a promise to deliver a given amount of gold 
or its equivalent; and it has been found ncccssaiy by all 
civilized nations to establish some kind of monetary standard. 

as Mr. Anderson proposed, on ounce of gold were, accord- 
ing to the supply and demana, to bo soniotimos worth 3/. and 
Boinotimcs worth 4/., it would be utterly impossible to conduct 
businosa until some other kind of currency was invented. This 
indeed is probably the object of the currency reibnners ; but 
they liavo never succeeded in providing any intelligible sub- 
stitute for gold. It is undoubtedly a grave iuconvcnicuco 
that, in consequence of modern gold discoveries and of other 
causes, gold no longer reUiiia its former fixity of value. In 
tlic Tithe Commutation Act, and in some agricultural loases, 
contracts are regulated by the price of corn instead of tlio 
price of gold ; but no commodity has yet been found which 
would servo the same purpose in the onlinary operations of 
trade. It fortunately happens that the dates of the majority 
of contracts are not so distant os to leave time for any groat 
variation in the value of mcnioy ; but even if the process of 
depreciation wore more rapid, it would be more coiiveiuent to 
reier to a variable standard than to have no standard of any 
kind. If the nominal vsUue of gold or of any other medium 
of currency wore not positively fixed, neither do])4X}r nor 
creditor would be able to estimate the inagnitutlo of their 
obligations and rights. 

Mr. Anderson's crotchet would scarcely deserve examina- 
tion if it wore not shored by a certain number of more or less 
ingenious reaaoners. Ilia project of a general license to issue 
notes, limited only by the possession oi' a certain amoimt of 
Government securities, lias often been auggested before ; and 
it may be presumed that lollacics which reappear i'rum time to 
time are recommended by some plausible arguments, ^x)mo 
humourist in the days of the Bank Koslriction Act defined 
banknotes which were oidy exchangeable for other banknotes 
as on interminable series of broken promises. Mr. Anderson 
would refer the holder of a note to the security of ilio deposit 
of Consols or of other stock, which might certainly bo preferable 
to reliance on the personal credit of the banker. It is nevertheless 
difficult to understand how the ordinary holder would, on Mr. 
Anderson's plan, obtain the conversion of notes into a safer or 
more convenient currency. It would seldom suit his purpose 
to distrain upon the banker's reserve, even if it were large 
enough to moot his demands. Tho nominal sum to which ho 
would be ontitled would always be an uncertain quantity, 
unless tho entire issue were strictly limited by law. The 
paper currency of the United Stiites derives its value from tho 
imdertaking of the Government to exchange tho greenbacks 
at some future period for gold. As the volume of tho paper ! 
currency has been reduced, the premium on gold has become 
smaller and smaller ; and if tho finances of the Kcpublic are 
prudently administered, gold payments may bo renewed at no 
distant period. Tho liability of a paper currency to artificial 
derangement has been illustrated by tho caprices of the late 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Boutwell, on his own 
authority, and, as it afterwarcls appeared, in violation of the 
*law, re-isaued, for the purpose, os he alleged in a phrase 
which has become a siauding joke, of* moving the crops " in 
the autumn, a considorable number of groeiibucks which had 
been withdrawn from circulation. An English Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would not vonturo to break a plain Act of 
parliament; but tho misclaef might in some instances bo 
perpetrated in strict conformity with the law. If any dis- 
cretiem is reposed in tho Government, it must sometimes bo 
abus^ ; nor indeed is it posaiblo for any Mlnistor to judge of 
tho quantity of currency which is required for the publio 
use. It would be utterly absurd to make tho amount, and 

consequently the prices c** all commodities, depend either on , 

the magnitude of the National Debt or on the value of the t 


securities which might from time to time be held by tho 
banker. As long as paper money is compulsorily and 
instantly convertible into gold, bullion- will be bought at the 
market price to any extent which may be required. Tho 

existing law only interRins witb supply and demand by pm- 

viding as far as possible for Uio certain performance 
of the contract made by tho issuing bank. For thirty 
years it has been impossible that the issue department 
of the Bank of England should become insolvent, as 
long as the State which owes the Bank fourteen miliions was 
able to discharge its obligations. Tho existence of private 
banks of issue results exclusively from the habitual rc^rd 
of Parliament for vested interests. Since 1 844 no fresh right 
of issue has been conceded, and when any of tho privileged 
banks cease for any reason to issue notes, the power of issue 
is finally lost. 

The only advantage of Mr. Anderson's motion consisted ui 
the exposure of his misapprehensions by some of the best 
authorities on the theory and practice of banking. Sir Joins 
Lubduck, after giving a clear explanation of the purposes 
and operation of the Bank Act, concluded his speech with a 
somcwh.'it paradoxical motion for inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee. Fifteen years hud, as he said, elapsed since tho last 
investigation of the kind, and much valuable experionco had 
been .accumulated in the intci-val. It is remarkable that after 
Uie di8£isters of 1 866 there was no Parliamentary Committeo 
on the currency, nor is it easy to imderstand why inquiry haa 
since become more necessary. The frequent changes in the- 
rate of discount havo, in tho opinion of tho most competent 
judges, no connexion with tho Act of 1844, and they arc ia 
part caused*, or rather rendered visible, by the increased 
vigilance of the Bank Directors. Every speaker except Mr* 
ANDEUbON approved the principle of tho Act, and the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to re-open tho whole question of currency 
would liavc implied tho existence of an imaginary doubt. It is> 
perfectly true that since the establishment of tho groat Joint 
Stock banks the Uiuik of England no longer controls as formerly 
the London trade in money ; but tlio Act of 1 844 was not 
intended to determine the supply of capibil or the rate of in- 
terest, but merely to secure tlie convertibility of banknotes. 
Sir doiiN LuiisocK coutnisted tho enormous balances which 
are exchanged at the Gleiiring House with the coinparatively 
trifling amount of tlio paper currency. The transactions of 
; tlio Clearing House will in the present year reach six thousand 
millions; and in tlic daily adjustment of accounts neither a 
sovereign nor a banknote changes hands. 

Mr. Lowe concluded a forcible argument against the 
appointment of a monetary Commission or Committeo by a 
promise to consider Mr. W. Fowler's plausible suggestion for 
investing the Government with a discretionary power to relax 
the conditions of tho Act. It is well known that during each 
of tlio three great panics of 1847, 1857, and 1866 tlio Trea- 
sury ofI'c.rcd to procure for tho Bank Directors an Act of in- 
demnity for any excess of issuo which they might doom 
expedient. On all three occasions the question was not 
whether the Bank could re<ieem its notes in gold, but whether 
it might not be compelled to refuse further accommodatioa 
to traders. In 1847 the Bank availed itself of the official 
permission; but in 1857 and 1866 the intimation that 
the power of exceeding the limited issue liad been granted 
I was sufficient to render the actual increase of the paper cur- 
rency unnecessary. Mr. Fowler not unnaturally thinks 
that, if administrative interference is periodically necessary,, 
it ought to be authorised and regulated by law ; and perhaps 
the anomaly which is implied in an Act of Indemnity may be 
avoided for tlie future without inconvenience. It may be 
conjectured that Mr* Lowe, os he gave the proposal favourable 
consideration, approves of the various suspensions of the Act 
of 1844; but some coonomic theorists of great practical 
experionco have entertained the contrazy opinion. It ie 
perhaps scarcely to be expected that any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should firmly refuse to follow the example of his 
predecessors when he can check a ruinous panic at the cost of 
a letter tc the Governor of the Bank; but there is some, 
reason to fear that Governments may be more pliable when tiiey 
are relieved from the necessity of adopting a pilpably irregular 
pruceediiig. In times of oommorci^ diilicuily traders may 
pcrha]:)s place a pressure u^n Government, and tho odoptioa 
of Mr. W. Fowler's plan will to a certain extent weaken thsb 
power of resistance. The whole question is only o. secondary 
importance ; and the general tenor of the debate was highly 
satisfactory. The doctrines which seem to have migrated 
from Birmingham to Gkisgow appear to have only one 
articulate supporter in the House of Commons. 
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THE NAVY. 

T iib Kngissii are w 1)0 a partilcii]ail]jr practical 

and baainesA-like people, and Mr. Gosc^k ia held to 
poascas tliOHe qualities in an eminent degree. YetMr. GoscHEM 
can think of no better way of submitting the EBtimatos of 
bis department to the House of Commons than to publish a 
vast mass of incoherent and bewildering figures — 213 cicely 
printed pages of Navy Estimates, 121 pages of Appropriation 
Accounts, with various odds and ends of minor returns'-^nd 
then to waste three hours of vnlunble time in tho House of 
Commons by delivering a speech which ought never to, 
have been delivered at all, but should have been written 
out and printed along with the Estimates, so as to make 
thorn intelligible to ordinary minds. If this had been done, 
the discussion on the Estimates would have been begun 
in earnest on Monday, whereas the whole night was waa^ 
and tho real discussion postponed until members had studied 
Mr. Gosgiikn’s speech in the Times . No doubt there ia a 
great deal of information in the Estimates and other Par- 
liamentary papers, but why should not mombora of tlie 
House of Commons be furmshed with the key to the puzzle 
when tlio puzzle itscslf is first put into their hands 7 Mr. 
GosenKN's speech in itself was candid and instructive. What 
strikes us moat on the fiico of it ia the significant change 
of front which has been effected by the Government since 
they came into office in regard to reductions of cx|)endi- 
tore. At tho last election Mr. Gladstone was in opposition, 
and stumping Lancashire with impassioned denunciations of 
tho bloated Estimates of tlie Government. Mr. Gosciiln now j 
explains vexy clearly and conclusively that, as far as one great I 
department is concerned, tho chief part of tho expenditure ia 
fixed and inelastic, and that reductions are apt to be at the ex- 
pense of ellicicucy. It will be remembered that when the present 
Government came into office, tho Army Estimates were cut 
down in a great hurry, and the savings at once distributed 
in the ahapo of relief from indirect taxation. It was found, 
however, that tlio army could not very well be carried on 
without stores, and, as stores could not bo bought witlmut 
money, the reduced taxation was restored — this time in the 
shape of an addition to tho Income-tax. It appears that 
the Navy Estimates have also been subjected to a simihur 
process. There is an increase of 300,000/. in the Estimates 
of the present year. This is in some degree due to tho rise of 
prices, but at tho same time there are fewer men, and dock- 
yard and other work is very backward. And as regartls 
prices it must be remembered that, with a provident supply 
of stores on hand, tlie Admiralty would have been less at tho 
mercy of a high market. We learn from tho Appropriation 
Account, which explains how sums voted for ono pur|)Osa 
have been applied to another, that tho savings cfFocted by 
keeping down the personal strength of the fleet and de- 
ferring shipbuilding have been chiefly spent in the purchase of 
victuals, clothes, and stores. Nothing of course can be easier 
than to contrive fictitious economies by deferring purchases 
and allowing stores to bo exhausted, but it is a policy which 
is open to some objection on tlie score of safety. In tho case 
of the Megesra^ tho reluctance of dockyard officials to incur 
expenditure of any kind if it could possibly be avoided, for 
fear of offending their Parliamentary superiors, cost the coun- 
try 80,000/., and very nearly the loss of the ship and all on 
board. Tested by results, it can hardly be doubted that tlio 
sort of economy which was set up as an idol at the last elec- 
tions — economy for its own soke, as a mere matter of saving, 
and without regard to what might be got by spending a little 
more — has not been remarkable for its cheapness. Of course 
we are far from denying that the Government has intro- 
duced some sound economies, especially in the reduction of 
an overgrown establi^mont of clerks. It would be as 
absurd to say that economies are always bad os to say Uiat they 
are always good. They are good or bad according to circum- 
stances ; but hasty and indiscriminate reductions can hardly 
fail to be disastrous. It is to the credit of tlie Government 
that they have had the courage to abandon the policy of rigid 
retrenchment with which they started on their official career ; 
but it may also be suspected that they found it impracticabio 
to go on with it. p 

Mr. GoscnxN sees very little hope of reducing the number 
of ships on active servioo. There are police duties^ trans- 
port services, die slave-trade and kidnapping to bo watched, 
so 0^ wd the work of the navy in peace tends eon- 
toually to increoM. Even if there were less work to be 
done, it woiud sull be necessary to keep ships on aotire 
Mrvice for the sake of tiding. If there were to bo a 
uuebon of .xpendiliur6| it could only com. out of stoxc Aod | 


doi^yuds; und thiSi Mr. GosoiEir thowod, nw impraoti- 
cablet not only on account of higher vticetk but of arrears 

to he made up fiom last ym We must mbm to 

build ; for, though wc are very strong in ironclads, and have 
in fact twelve ships of that class stronger than any other 
twelve that can be mustered by aU the nations of the world, 
there has been a reduction in tho number of other kinds of 
ships, have become obsolete ; others liave been bnilft 

for one purpose, have been converted to another, and have 
quickly vanished." Ships not strong enough to hold tjie 
powerful engines put into them have been turned into oerew- 
steamers, and have not been able to endure the wear and 
tear of the engines — ^liad economy again. The Admiralty 
does not intend to bring up the number of unarmoured ships' 
to tho old standard, but still it must build some more. Aa to 
ironclads there ia still plenty of controversy. It seems to be 
agreed that the vitals of a ship— the machinery in every ease— 
should be protected by iron plates, and also that armour 
should either be used thick or not at all. Then there is tho 
question of masted and unmosled ships. A masted turret- 
ship is, on account of iU masts, at a disadvantage as a battery, 
aa the masts are in the way of tho gutis, and il has 
been decided therefore not to build masted turreft-iAiqH. 
But niastcd ironclads, it is thought, cannot yet be disnsnied 
with, as it would bo dangerous ibr an ironclad to depend 
solely on steam ; if her coal were exhausted, or anytoing 
happened to her machinery, she would bo helpless. A good 
deal of interest naturally attaches to tho peribrxnances of 
the mastlosB sea-going monitors Devastation and ZVitmdrrer. 
The Thunderer \iee just rounded the Land’s End, and is 
the first monitor uf the kind which has done so. Mr. Goschkn 
gave a glowing account uf her trip, but it would seem that she 
met with only smooth water and a not very strong wind off 
tho land. Her stability ia well spoken of, and so ia that of the 
Devastation^ but their safety at sea will have to bo further 
tested. Tho danger which ia apprehended in the case of these 
mastlesB monitors is that, being without sails, theqr may bo 
un'ible to resist the continued beating of tho great waves of 
the Atlantic on their bows. When tho bows plunge, the 
foremost turrets will be under water, and then — say the pro- 
phets of evil— before tho hull can recover from this bearing 
down in front, a second or tliird wave wiU follow up the 
attack, and by sheer weight press tho ship down bows fore- 
most. This is an ugly prospect, and, tliough tho Admiralty 
is sanguine, careful c.xperimenta are to l)0 made on the lri«i 
coast in rough weather. A new sea-going ship is to bo laid 
down at Portsmouth, but Mr. Goscul'N wi^es to deky aa long 
as possiblo before deciding what sort of a ship it is to bo. This 
certainly does not look as if anything like a settled judg- 
ment had been come to aa to tho best typo for tho diip> 
uf Uie future. The torpedo sliip of last year seems to 
have made little progress, but it is argued that lost of 
time has been compensated by gain of ideas. Only, aftw. 
all, a sliip’ ready tor sea is worth a good many ideas oa 
the stocks. 

Tho proposal to reduce the number of boys by five hundred 
is one, we hope, w'hich will be reconsidered. Mr. Gosuoiov 
says tlxo reduction has been reBolved on, not with a view to 
decrease tho number of sailors, but teenuse it has been 
foimd .that, with the smaller ' number of boys, we shall be 
able to keep up the number of sailors at eighteen or 
nineteen thousand us fixed upon. Tliia may be so, but it 
is a pity iu such a case to decide rashly. The reaction 
will not save a great deal of money, and a few years hence 
we may regret the loss of the boys. There ia also to be a 
reduction of fivo hundred officers, chiefly non-fighting men ; 
but Mr. Gosciien had nothing to propose with a view to pro- 
viding more regular employment and more uniform incomes 
year by year, for officers. Admiral Eksxinb put the grievances 
of the officers in a very clear and Btriking form by detail- 
ing his own experiences. Thirty years ago, When he was 
receiving 1 80/. a year on half-pay, he was suddenly appointed 
captain of a ship, and received 600/. a year for three years, 
when he. again fell back on half-i>.ay. Another time he was 
drawing 1,500/, as Rear-Admiral commanding a divisioti of 
the Channel Fleet, but he bad to haul down his flag at twenty- 
I four hours* notice, and found hiiiisclf reduced to*a profcssioiail 
income of 4 50/. it must strike every one that these vicissitudes 
aro trying to the temper and, under certain circumstances, to 
I the character of officers, and wo should think that some 
means of making their pay more equal and certain ought 
not to be beyond tho ingenuity of statesmen. Eflbrts to* 
improve the terms of service in the navy have of late years 
been confined perhaps too exclusively to the lower ranks. Ail 
tliat has been done Ibr the seamen and petty officers lias ne • 
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donbt boi' /i ill tlie ri[>ht direciioiu but it is timo that some 
atteiuion eliotild be jniid to the circumstances of the othcora. 
The navy has become a highly Bcienlitlo profossiou. A variety 
of qualities and accutllpli)^hlllcnts which are by no means 
too cumoioa go to the making of a good olllcer, aud luen of 
this aiatnp deserve bettor treatment tlniii irritating and 
Kuiiuliating transitions irom competence to poverty. 


THE TELEGRAril SEUVICE AND THE TREASURY. 

E xcess of seal is not the lault which most oRon calls 
for criiiclsm in a piiblio servant; but Mr. Scudamore 
lias contrived to bring himself under censure upon this 
accoiULt. It is not difiicult to conceive the process by which 
he lias been lod into the grave financial irregularities discloseil 
in tlie first Report of tho Committee on Public Accounts. He 
is keenly interested in Uio successful extension of his depart- 
ment, and prc>{K>rtioaately irritated at any tiling which oven 
thteatins to interfere with it. One of the nio.«t troublesome 
obaUndcs with which men of this temper have to deal is the 
possible parsimony of tho House of Cominons. They have 
luarkod out a whole and perfect scheuio, and they want to see 
ii brought into opei-ation with the least posaibie delay. Hut 
the House of Commons is soniciinicd disposed to bo captious 
a« to the need lor oiirrying it all out af once. Hy and by, 
says tlie head of the department, this branch of the service 
wHl become self-supporting, aud tho sooner it is organized on 
a pioper scale the sooner that time will come. \V hy not go more 
slowly, asks some economical member, and let the oxtonsions 
jwi keep pace with tlio growing income ? To an enthasiastio 
i^iai there is something almost brutal in this cold and sluggish 
mode of looking at tho question ; and in considering what money. 
wiA be wanted lor tho onsuing yoar,ho must otben bo tempted 
to wish that there were some other source from which to get 
it than tho House of Commons. In the present case Ut 21:0 was 
another source. The peculiar circumstiuiGes of tho Tc li^graph 
Service euablod Mr. Scudamore two years ago to avoid tho 
oontrol of Parliament as regards the expenditure of 644 936/. 
in extensions and iiuprovements, and the peculiar functions 
of th« Post Oiiico have given him a similar advantage as 
rogardjp a Anther outlay for the same purposes of nearly 
8cO|OOoI. The incomplete condition of the telcgta|>li 
** aceonnts as to separation of capital from current expend!- 
tnre allowed of tho former sum being tranbferred from 
the Telegmph Vote to die Gscpital Account, by whicli exj-te- 
dient the deprtment was relieved from the necessity of sub- 
mitting estimates for extensions. As an Act of Parliament 
was subsequently passed granting an lulditidnal million on 
eopitiil account, this irregularity must bo taken to have boeu 
eotidoncd^ and at all events it was of a naturo which 
CADuot oitea recur. The unauthorised expenditure of a 
seoosd and still larger sum is in every way more 
serious. Twelve montiw ago the additional million of capital 
bad all been spent, imd ap^wninlly no further grant was hoped 
for from the same quarter. But tho need ibr extensions re- 
mained; the dislike to appl^dug to Parliament fora fiirther grant 
remained ; and there happened to be very large balances in the 
bands of the Postmastf.u-Glnkkal. Ep.im these balunf'i.^s the 
means of defraying the dosired- expondiiuro wore takvTii^ aud 
during tiie past fmanoial yctir tlie c.xjieudituro of the Post 
Ofliee has consequently been not niucli less thmi 1% iiuliiua in 
excesH, or in anticipatJou — ^whichever the department likes to 
call it^' Of the Parliiirnciitary vote. 

£n dealing with this state of thing**, two inn^ortant q\ic*s- 
tlons naturally suggested thoinsiilves to the Conimitteo. How 
did the I^oit Oliice come to have so largp a balance, ;aul 
how did it come to have so uncontrolled a power of dealing 
with it 7 The first question was soon nnswereii. Tho balance 
was largely made up of Havings Hanks' dqH).site. The second 
question was answered by diatrlbutiug the blame over three 
mff'ereut departments — the National Debt Uommiasioners, the 
Audit Office, And the Trestsury. The National Debt Coinniis- 
iioners seem to be responsiblu for the balance being so large. 
They are kept constantly informed of the sums due to them on 
account of mvings Banks' deposits, and it was tlieir duly to 
have called ffir them from time to time for the purpose of 
mvesting them. Tho Audit Ofiioo is supplied with moutbly 
statemoute of the sums received by tlie l*usTM.vsThR-GEN£i<AL, 
but it apparently has no power to check the expenditure of 
these sums. Tlio Treasury is supposed to have the control of 
all the spending dcpartinoiits, but its ofiicers have told the 
Committeo that they had no knowledge that the autlioxised 
dspital bad been exceeded. Ho excuse appears to be a 
peculiarly lame one, tor they knew that an Act of Parliament 


had been pciaaed to cover a simiLar oxcem in 1871, and tho 
evidonco given boforo the Oommittoo of Public Accounts last 
year had altowii that additional funds would be ucciled to 
cover tho contemplated extensions of tho Telegraph ScsTvioe. 
Supposing, however, that the excuse was valid, and tiuit the 
Treasury had not. and in the ordinary oourRO of things could 
not Iiavc, any Icnowloilgo of wliat was going on, wliat, as tbe 
Committeo rightly ask, is the value of its contred *^if such tilings 
** can happen not once, but repeatedly, and if the abstraction of 
such enormous sums from their legitimate destination can 
continue to be unnoticed throughout the whole of afiuancial 
year, oven up to tho time when the formal statement of the 
“ yciir'a incoiuo is formally submitted to tho public? '* 

The House of Commons will show itself inexciiKubly blind 
to the warning conveyed by the scandals which have lately 
come to light in the United Htaios if it does not take care to 
make such doaling with public funds impcjssiblo for the 
future. It is of the very essence of an incorrupt public 
service that no misappropriation can take plaee without its 
becoming known to sevcnil seta of independent officials. In 
theory this was tho orhq here. The National Debt Commia* 
Biotiers woro suppoHed to invest Uie Havings Hanks’ dqxisita as 
they camo in. d'he Audit Office was supposed to know tlio 
state of the bslancoa in the hands of tho Post Office authorities, 
and to diHsllow tho n]>|Sropriation of any ^Mirt of them to pui']>0ist*8 
not directed by l^urliaiiieiit. The Treasury was MUppused to 
check each itirm of expenditure in tho Public Dopartmentsu 
Yet every one of these authorities eiihei* lacked the 
powers necessary to meet the case or failed to use 
such ])owcrs‘ as it possessed. It does not affect 
the question in the least that tho misrippropriation was 
made in what Mr. Scudamore conceived to bo the 
intore.sts of tho public. No public sen'arit, however 
zealous or however eminent, ought to have tho power of 
anticipating or overriding die will of ParJi{imont. It might 
have been an act of reprehensible parsimony in the llouso 
of (/ommons if it had refused to vote the sums necessary for 
bringing tho telegraph system into full action as BO(m as pos- 
sible. But on this matter the House of Gammons is tho 
supremo and final judge. If it likes to be stingy, it must bo 
stingy ; if it likes to be economical, it must bo economical. 
There is ]>robably no department tliat does not think that it 
could do ils work bettor if it wore aILo\vod to spend money 
more freely ; and if there is nothing to prevent a department 
from turning to its own purposes any balance it may happen 
to have In its possession, whether bdonging to itself or no^ 
the control of the Uouho of Comitiona over tho public ex- 
penditure will in time he reduced to finding the money to 
meet payments for which the cre^lit of the Hlato had been 
pledged beforehand. The sjicciai charactei of tho balance 
from which the advances were drawn in this case makes it 
additionally important that a complete and conspicuous 
check should lie placed on any similar dealings with them tor 
ibe future. Tho class which invests its money in the Post 
Office Savings Banks is easily mado suspicious, and there aro 
numbersof semi-insolvent societies which will beroady to use the 
misappropriation of the deposits as an argument why the poor 
should entrust their money to persons whom they know and 
can watch rather than to tho Government, about whoso pro- 
c«;cdings they must necessarily be ignorant, and which they 
cannot call to account. The extension of otic department of 
the* Post Office has been purchased perhaps at tho cost of 
inflicting a serious chock upon the operations of another 
and not less usiful dcpai tinont. 

There is a more Mitiuos consideration still that suggests 
it!M ir in coiinoxion with tliis businens. The corruption wliich 
so often accornpaiiics iho development of the democratic ele- 
ment in modern society has commonly been fostered by the 
gradual abaraJunnicnt of the cheeks with which the expenditure 
of public money was Hiirroundod in days when the purity of the 
public service was less believed in. Tho integrily of (he 
officials who hold pLicca of trust unilcr tho Crown lias long 
ewsed to he suspccteil, and there is a natural temptation to 
let precautions originally designed to meet a very different 
state of things go by degrees out vd* use. At first either 
no advantage is taken of this neglect, or at most it is 
only turned to account, us^in tho present cose, £ot the 
supposed benefit of tho public. By and by, however, them 
comes an official wlio is loss conscientious or more 
tempted. If the old checks had remained in toroe, the idea 
of making use of the public kuouey for his own purposib 
might never have ocourrod to him, and, if it had done so^ it 
must at once have been put aside by reason of the certainty 
of dotection. But whem tlie course of his work makee a 
acquainted with the fact that large suaia of money ore tor a 
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in hiB [j^wer, and that tho fiict of his turning tliem to 
hifl own use is certain not to he discovered until he has bad 
time to replace what he has withdrawn, the danger that he 
will yield to the temptation becomes very much greaten 
The public service is reduced in the matter of checks to the 
level oi' private service, while experience shows that tl\ere^ are 

many persons who will rob the community they might 

not bo pn^pttTod to rob an individual ornployc^ There is iio 
more short-sighted policy tlian to abolisli the rotttrioUons which 
have hitherto protected the public revenue IVoiu misap- 
propriation, in the belief that they have served their 
ptiTjxise and are re<iuired no longer. They have served 
their puriKJse in creating a race of pul die aorvuntg of 
luiimpeacJiablo integrity ; but they will not cease to bo re- 
quired until some equally cflicacii^us means of creating public 
BcrvnwU of uninipcacbaoU integrity shall be found to take 
their place. That they will grow up in the future without such 
s^ids is highly improbable. As tho public st^irviee becoinca 
more extensive, and tho nppointnieiits to it are inoro and more 
made tho prize of superior intellectual quioknoss, the so<!ml 
restraints which often supply tlm place of moral principle will 
become loss opomtive. The. disparity between tho wilaiiea 
paid by tho ( Vown and tho incomes that may be mado in com 
mercial employ men ta will supply another motive for using 
tlie incidental opportunitu;ia for growing rich fjuif'kly which 
will occasionally present thciuaeives. If Parliament neglects 
the warning that has now been given it without a scandal, it 
>a»y that tlie noxt warning will bo voudiiiiifed to it on 
harder terms. 


ffsne^ the weaker race will be gradually worn down by the strongest 
The ntiest — if by thoilttost we mean the cleverest — will i|ot jwir^ 


VIVO 

the 


DIETKTICB QV THE SOUL. 


T\IKTJSTICS of the. Soul is the title of a little book which 
bus recently been trauhlated from the Gorman, and whiob, 
whatever tho merits or defects of its composition, cJcserviui tlie 
pnUse of good intention. The lt3adii]g Utuught i% the intimate 
connexion betwoen bodily and spiritual health. The text is one 
wlilch has suggesbid a good many sermons and been illusteatcd by 
abundant anecdotes. One story will do as well tie another to 
Ikdiit the obvious uinral. A man, it is suid, read in the newspipera 
.on a(V3ouiit of a death from the bite of a nmd dog. 'fhe retnior 
was instantly soissed with hydropliobiii and taken to a hospital, 
bu died. Whet her tills cJujeiful uurmlive lie true or false — 
and we certainly do not give it with iinpUidt coniideiico— there 
are idnindauL bt'^tunccs of uiat xccipwcul iulluence of the iuiagi- 
iialion and the physical organUatiun which it U .sii|i|Kii»ed to 
exconpUiy. (jojiunouplgce, however, as is the doctrine, we have 

I Hudiaps hardly learnt to apply it ss HyvteuiaticHlly as could bu wi:,hiid. 
)ne favourilo piroo of ci>utemp‘fl*Hry >!>Jarig aete forth tlieadvau- 
tagos of physical education. Our young lucu iiiteipirt thu: theory 
after their own fashion by cudeavouriug to couvort theiiisfdvcs 
into iinisiud athletes, Hut the Biisfuriune is that they oterlook 
tho inli-iiiato connexion between the two puriin.'jos of educMtion. 
They arpiie — assuming, indeed, that they argue at all, which is, 
wc noed not add, a very bold assumption— that bccaaso the mind 
and tho body are intimately cminected, tborcforc the luore you 
develop your body tho more you iiuist improve tho luhid. The 
fallacy is obvious enough. IS^ either tho miud nor the body can be 
in perfect order withuiit a corrcsponidin^ dc\olv>pineiit of its ally; 
and any change in one reacts upon the other. Hut it does not 
follow that you can stimulate tlic imagination by Improving tlie 
digestion, or, rociprocolLy, that a cultivated iinnginaliou is incom- 
patible with dy^pep.na. No part of this couptex machinery can 
be touched without some inHuence being ptiqiogated to every "other 
part j but the inference is not that wo aiv at liheity to attend ox- 
duaively to oiio set of functions, but, on the contrary, that 
a good system of education should regard the harmonious devolop- 
luent of all. 

ifuiniliar as the observation is ip theory, it is elnmgc to obsorvo 
how completely it is neglected in practice. Mr. W. It. Greg has 
lately pubiishod an interesting essay on the Non-eurviv«il of the 
iMitest. If we examine into the meaning of his rather inelHucholy 
forebodings, wc find that they chielly ou the neglect of which 
we arc speaking. We will taxe one instance. Thu ** iJtte.>t,’' in one 
sense ot the word, are the men of highly duvelopeil bruins. Now 
it is auid that in America, for example, the most intelligont and 
cultivated classes scarcely iucreoso at all ; whilst they are being 
gradually swullowcd up by the comparatively brutal and ignorant, 
but more prolihe, masses. If this be true, it is really a case of the 
evil carisoniiences of one-sided development. One doss cultivate 
brain lit tho oxpwe of muscle ; and the other muscle to the 
neglect of bmn. Now, whatever tlie value of oiu* higher faculties, 
It mat the lower are in one sense more necessary: they 

wtppjy tho bwo without which there can bo no satisfactory super 
^trucuirH. A ^ can to live and even to thrhe wiib i 

vety limited rflowaace of InuSleet j bat nobody, iveie bo a Shak- 
epearit and n Newton comb^ed, could thrive or live without t 
abmuKh. _ If, tberefor^aocioty ta no organised in any case aa to 
stHunlate wtelleoW aottvity at the priaef the atOl^m ease^id 
quality of sheer vitality , we shall have such a vhenonieiion as that 
ihich'Mr.UrqrWts. 


» : but the true iiiforeuue'will be, that in the case suggest^ 

nttost are rt^ally tho most vigorous. In short, it is plain enough 

that, peruinnc'ntly to improve any breed of men, their animal nature 
must be dovuioju^d siuiultoncoudy With their Spiritual faculties* 
H..w«veT viTilMud WO llCCODltL tlUll URUOU TOI hftTC thb 
of it in the long rim which has tne tough <:>at phyiiical fibre, and 
the problem is how to couibinc this with the grerUest uitdl^tuid 
eiiorgy. 

If we ask how fiir our tnodi;rn mKhods are favourable tc sneh 
a result, tbo answer docs not at first hi-dit apuenr to be 
eucoui-aging. (TnmtlTig tho general proposition that physical and 
Hpiritiip.) health nre clo-cly connected, the iloctrinc .scarcely seems 
to be verUiod in individual cases. There is an obvious limitation 
to Mr. Gallon's doctriue of heTeditiiry g^MiiuM. It baa been oftmi 
said biuco tho time of llacon, though wc do not know that any 
ono has collected btetiatics to prov» the fart, that graat men srld^xq 
leave descendants. If we run over a few r>f the most eminent 
names in Dngiid) liivrature, it cnlJiiirly strikes one that 
the doctrine has at leaf*! a yrimd foriv justification. K 
we take the endrient names that occur at the moment, they 
almost all give the same n^sult. Nobody now living can 
buaf*t of a descent from Hacon biioself, or from Sliakspeare, 
or Milton, or IJubbcs, «>t Newton, or*I.ockt?, or Swift, or Pope, 
or Addison, or Johusou, or Hume, or Gibbou; and it would 
be easy to iuereaeo tiio libt without meutioniog more recent 
names. If man of uxccptioiuil ability are seldom the Hirefathen 
of a distant posterity, it is evidonl that we cannot exp^t to breed 
nusii of gcuius as we breed racehorses; and, beyond tnis, it aee^ 
to be also true that an abnormal davclopiuent of certain faculties 
is generally nccxjmpiuiicd by a defect of others. Tho mgn of 
pMiitis is more liable to certain temptations than hte commonpUiee 
brothreii, though tho lui^hefit results are obtained whore the other 
faculties ore too strong to be overpowered, and lin-t-rsto inteUec- 
tual power is consibteni with perfect health. For the great buUfy 
however, of even tLo mo*<t cultivated cbisscs these insiances are 
not quite in point. Few mens ininds are so pow^erfiil as to unsst 
the balance of their faculties. Biit it may still be argued tnat, 
evon iu a class far below Iht*. great leaders of thought, the leaden^ 
is in some degree to sacriiico general constitutional vigour to 
tho developinivnt of special talents. Tho University boat-race 
is bringing before our inindd at this moment tho natural 
tendency of our system. AVo have a great opinion of the 
value of bodily bonltb, and tbca‘idbre we encourage one sot of 
young men to devote Uumisclves exclusively to physical excol- 
lence, whilst aurther is encouraged to imlulge in the opposite 
excess. Competitive cxamiaalion brings to the iront the you^ 
men w'ho have converted theinsylves into inaeliines for the rapid 
assiuiilation of kuowh'dge ; whilst competition in atlilefie puieuit# 
induces tiio most pbyai cully vigorous to starve their brains for the 
sake of their ladies. Instead of an iiruiy of lions comuiaiided by 
asses, to which profane observers compared one part of our arrange^ 
luonts, tho iiioilorn ideal w'oiild setuii lo be a set of invalids ruling 
over uroco of htroiig-bodied persons, to whom it would Iw uncivil 
to give a C()nr.*^or name. There is, indeed, a natural limit to i.be 
process. G rcat lawyers 4iro notorioiiNly men of strong coni*ttttiti«>i], 
lor Uie simple reason 111 at men caunotNuccoed at tho bar witlicmt 
great conHiitaliuiial strtuigih. Until wo Luvo applied tlie oom- 
pt'titive Hv^tcui with much greater com^deteness. the man who has 
a power of troadiug bn bis neighbour's toes with unceasing energy, 
wuo is tbiek'Skinoed, loud-vuicful, and generally capable of thrusi- 
iug othnr people to tho w'all, will ahs'sys liavo a vast advantage 
in the oiien struggles of lifo. Iudi*ed couipeUtion itself re- 
quires pn}3L'.al strength, though it may m that it also 
toinpts a* man to exhaust hiui::iclf at the first entnmoe into 
life, and leaves him a comparatively poor creature for ibe 
rest of his days. Assuming, however, that we are still distant 
from tho day when such mvUiods will be applied to select our 
statesmen, our bisliii]i8, and our Chancellors, we have to a cnitiiia 
extent a natural guarantee iu. the fimt that bijdily vigour is of 
immense advaiiUige in e\ ery profession. 

Yet the guarantee, such as it is, acta rather clumsily. If it 
keeps out the feeble, it weakcius tho strong. Take, for example, 
the case of a greac l^arliauieiitary leader. Nobody can go 
through the labour of such a career, the silting up in a hi^ 
atmoHjpbere, the iueessnut excitement of recurring coiitesis, the 
iahiKiTS of office, aicd tho worry iugs of conelitucnte and the 
whole race of iuterviuwars and wirepullers, without a consider' 
iiblu fund of strength to dmw upon. Unless, thi^ruforc, he is 
a man of uuusiud placidity of temperament or of amazinjii; 
energy, the chances arc tliat his temper will be ruined and his 
braiu enfeebled by his unhealthy course of life. When the 
** dtetetics of the soul,” or whatever the science may be called, 
bare properly understood, statesmen will begin to appreciate the 
* advantages of bodily Irniaing a little more completely At present 
a man geueially works on till his physician informs him that he 
is in daimer of soiteniug of the brain, and then he retires to recruit 
himself mr another aertes of exccHMive exertions. Now, if matters 
were better arranged, this idtenjative would be avoided. The 
Minietry would ho put through a course of training at least as 
carefully as the Uuiverslty crew. They would bo seen every 
day taking tibeir morning^s run round St. James's Park, (ho 
newepaptfs would iufnrm us w'bidi of them had showed itymproTiia 
of thukoessof the Wind, and which was pulled up at the mm 
witihout a baur turned. Tlnelr 4iot v/oold ho oereftifiy regulatoa. 
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and their hours of rising and going to bed proscribed on annitaxy 
grounds. Of course every man of ordinary sense attends snore 
•r less to such con.sidorations; and keeps himself in tolemblo 
order by exorriae and moderation in food. Rut individual 
efforts at a rational system are not allowed for in the public regu* 
latioiis. We work our Ministers to death without considenng 
that they require as much care ns cab-horsos. ^Vhatever oaro 
thoy manage to take of themselves is in spite of, and not in 
accordance with, the m^offnized system. Instead of a proper 
course of physical traitimg TOing provided by public logulntions, 
it hiw to bo attained, if attained at all, hy the spontaneous 
exertions of tho sufferers. The state of a Minister's digestion 
is at least as impor^t as the state of his brain. A good 
governor should bo in that perfect state of hoiilth described 
in Walker's Original, when dirt actually refuses to stick to him. 
But, in the absence of a most excoptional power of self-command, 
noWy could even aim at such a result under the ordinary con- 
ditions of public life. And j'ot who con count up the evils 
which are produc( 3 d by our etupid disregard of all such considera- 
tions? Voltaire remarks that the massacre of St. Ikuiholomow 
was primarily due to the utter incapacity of the King to digest his 
food. How much of tho dibiracUid states of recent legislation has 
boon produced by the work of law-making being carried on when 
the brains of tho law-mak(vs are obscured by fumes of dinner, and 
their lungs disordered by an inipum atmosphere ? The evil is one 
which everybody recogniztis in general terms , but tho recognition 
is that imporfect kind which pi-oduces no corresponding fruit in 
action. The most important part of all public business is probably 
pevforined by men whoso state of health is below nar, and at hours 
of unusual iatiguo and obfuscation. Everybody who is accustomed 
to Intellectual work knows tho importance of seizing tho few 
hours during which his faculties arc perfectly fresh, and he is un- 
conscious of tho load of heavy matter which he is compelled to drag 
thovA with him. But in practice, legislation of all kinds frequently 
consists in first reducing some hundreds of gentlomcu to a condition 
in which thoir brains aro working with diminished energy, and 
then inducing them to catch at the first compiomiBO whiidi allows 
them to escape from a dilemma which they are too dull to solve 
logically. If you want to hang him, hung him *, find if you 
want to let him go, let him go ; but, for (lod's salo), letis get out of 
tlris!'’ were the emphatic last words of the celebrated Cornish 
Juryman \ and they pretty well represent the state of mind in 
which decisions aro taken by a distracted mcoti:ig of any kind. 
Now a ffeuuine appreciation of the vast import <ujco of thorough 
physical health would load to tho conclusion tliat you should iio 
more set people to decide difficult points of legislation when they 
are nooesaarily in a state of muddlo than you should set a man to 
row a race just aflor a heavy dinner. Ine work which is dono 
well is that which if. dune with a fresh brain and a system Hot 
overloaded. Our present system seems to go on the hypothe.<ds 
that tho digestion is far too contemptible a thing to be t^en into 
ooiuideiation at ait Perhaps the consequences are about what 
we might expect from tiie premisses with which we start. 


CONTIUENTiVL MAKKIAGJS. 


fl'UlANKS to nmeated discussions, end in particular to Lord 
X f^dbomo's relentless dissection of the Common Serjeant's 
Bill, that largo maiority of English people who wish to keep their 
aisters-in-law aro oeginning to superaud to that natural and 
laudable desire a more definite appreciation of the ulterior 
mischiefs to which tho acceptance of tho mt^asure would leave 
them liable. The patent equality of the claims of the brother s 
widow, and the superiority of 'those of the wife’s niece, to 
bharo and cheer tbn mourning widower's bod and board, can 
oody bo mot by tbe impudence of blunt denial Init the allega- 
tion that tho passiug of tho Bill will at no distant day lead 
uncles to want their nieces, and midt aunts into tender luve for 
their nephews, requires tbe evidence of facts to make it clear to 
minds brought up under tho imporccptiblo influence of the bettor 
traditions of England, The Iom is not pleasant, but we foel it 
our duty to show that there is no country in Eiuope where 
marriages between one or other class of brothers in-law and 
sistcrs-^n-law is permitted in which the almost parental rela- 
tions oif uncle and aunt to nephew and niece are an insuperable 
bar to the closer ties of matrimony. Where these particular 
mairlngcs of alfinity are free to all by their own leave, so are 
those particular marriages of consanguinity; whore some one 
olse's leave has first tu be asked in one case, tho same dispensa- 
tion is equally potent in the other. In Russia, as in Groat Brittun, 
there is a dottmte code of prohibition which duos not admit of any 
dltoonsations. 

The authority to which we shall primarily appeal is one above 
suspicion for our purpose, from the oyideut bias which characlorixetm 
it in favour of tho particular rolaxaiiou ajrainat which wo contend. ' 
It is the Report of that Royal Commission which wus appointed 
in Juno 18^7 to inquire into the state and operation of tho 
law of mamage-BS imating to tho prohibited degrees of aiflnity, 
and to another distinct ol^ect — a Commission composed of 
Bishop Lonsdale, Mr. Stuart Wortley, l)r. Lushington, Mr. Blake, 
Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, and Mr, Rutherford, which 
reported in the foQowing year on tho first branch of its inquiry. 
It will be seen from the very words of the appointment of this 
Commimton how unsatisfactory and imtrustwortnyite conclusioQS 
must boj fimm the scope of the k quiry having, either from 


design or carelessness, been limited to prohibited marriages of 
ailiiiity, when it is manifest, even from tbe grudging admowledg- 
mentd which we aro able to extract from its pag^s, that tbe 
pnthibiied degrees of aflmity are. so interwoven with those of 
consanguinity that it is impossible to discuss the one without 
taking count all along of the othero. 

It is not surprising that Commissionors brought together for so 
one- 8 id (4 on olfcct should have further discr^ited the^ value of 
thoir conclusions by an interpretation of their functions stiU 
mure contracted than tbe original^Commissiou. They say in their 
Report: — 

We have directed our inquiries to the laws of other countries with respect 
to inarrilktceH withiu the prohibited degrees of affinity, and more especaally 
tu a marriage with a sister of a decease wife. From the evidence which 
we Imw taken there can lie no doubt that this last class of marriages is, of 
all those witlnu the prohibited degrees, the most frequent ; so much so that 
it iKvosMarily forms me inosl impdrtaut consideration in the whole subject. 
When, therefore, for the future we sficak in this Report of marriages within 
the prohibited degrees, we iiileud, when it is nut otherw iso d^Ured, to 
connne our observations to marriages with the sister of a deceased wiffi. 

In nther words, the Commission deliberately chose to bolster^ up 
a foregone conclu.sion by excluding aU collateral considerationa 
without which a fair and full investigation was impossible. 

Ill spite, however, of thoir precautions, information leaks out of 
tho evidence as to thoso further aspects of the question which we 
propose as brioHy as possible to bring together. One of the 
witnesses examined was Mr. Adolphus Bach, a German lawyer 
settled in England. From this geutioman’s evidence it appem 
that in the kingdom of Prussia, by a law dating from 1 791 — while 
marriage between relations on the asconding or descending line,** 

brothers, or half-brothers and sisters.” step-parents, or paronts- 
in-law, and their stop-childron or cnildren-m-law, without die- 
tinction of dc^^ee.” are totally prohibited,” even after death or 
divorce has dissolved the original tie— in all other degrees of 
relationship and affinity marriage Is permitted and requires no 
dispensiition.” Those degrees include, as well ae wife's ristor, 
brother's widow, aunt, and niece. In other parts of Prutestimt 
Germany an antecedent dispensation is requisite, and on this point 
Mr. Bach's evidence is instructive 

978. Are you aware that in Protestant Germany unclca and nieces are 
permittcil to marry ?— Yea; hut it is a rare tiling. A diapenaaiion is randy 
gruniid for such a marriago. JteimectuH parenkltB U a point taken into 
contidc ration in auch a case, if cxl^tiIlg uetweman uncitii and a niece, or 
)h>Iw(Vu an aunt and a nepliew. I know myself an iDhtniiMi in which a 
diH|M'nsutioD had been graiitA*d ; tbe nndc hnd been living in 0110 country 
and the niece in another. Shu scarcely knew her undo before; bo thenswaa 
uot that ntpectuB which would be a ground for refuHing dispensa- 

tion ; bat it is a rare cusc ; it is not often granted. 

The next answer places this event at Frankfort. Then comes - 

98a Is it permilt-cil generally throughout Gormany for an uncle to marry 
Ilia niece? — Only under dispciisutioii. [la Prussia, as we have seen, It is 
allowrahle on the mere motion of tho parties.] 

Further on Mr, Bach, after stating that the law is voxy different 
in different parts of Germany, continues : — 

_ In the kingdom of Wurtemberg, for instance, an iuicle cannot marry his 
nicce by tbo common law of tiio land ; but even there by a law of 1797- 
179S such a marriage is in certain cases ludispimiuddo [clearly a misprint 
for ** dispunNablu,” for wo shall have further on to quote a mtirriago of tids 
kind in the present Royal family of that kingdom]. In the kingdom of 
Hanover an uncle cannot marry his niece, 

982. But in HOinc parts of Germany he can ?— In some piirts ho can. In 
Prussia such 11 marriage is permitted ; but a nuirriago with im aunt older In 
ycurs is only |>ennitted under a dispensation on veiy special grounds ; but 
It is not cosily granted. 


Mr. Bach loaves unexplained the discrepancy between this reply 
and the evidence of a general statute of permisaion for the FruBUBii 
kingdom which he has quoted, but ho continues to give his own 
opinion : — “ It is, however, an infringement upon tho divine pre* 
cents ; it is a pcnnisalve law bad in its nature, which I would not 
hold up an an example.” He then irocs on to state that in those 
piirtb of Germany where tbe Code Napoldon is in force, the pro- 
nibition which it contained in its original form of marriage with 
a wifii’s sister has been abrogated. As to the value of Protestant 
dispensations in Gennuny, Mr. Bach further on makes this remark- 
able Btaicmcnt :• A miirriago without dispensation would not 
render tho marriage absolutely void ; the parties would be fined, 
but the children would not be considered as illegitimate.” So it 
is after all a pure question of money with Ibo stripling nephew 
who WOOS his mature aunt, whether it is cheaper to go in for a 
dispensiiliuu or to run tho risk of a fine. 

** M either in Protestant Germany nor in Catholic Germany P ” 
asks the somewhat puzzled Commission, and tho reply comes 
ready, In neither.” Further on the home question is put: — 

990. Is tbe marriage of an Undo with* a niece considered ineektuoufl?— In 
a X great jNurt of Genhany it is not ; in some parts of Germany it is. 

It is in vain that, j^ter this statement, Mr. Bach splits hairs 
between such marries being exceptional and those between a 
widower and his sister-in-law being normal. As to Holland, the 
witness quotes the Hutclk code, to the effect that (after reciting the 
absolute prohibition bf marria^ between persons in the ascending , 
or desceu^g line, and between brothers and sisters)— 

Marriage is also ^rohijtnted (1) between brotliur-in-law and sister-in-law, ‘ 
legitimate or illegitimate ; (a) bdwoen an unde or grandonele and niece or 
grandniece; likewise Mwson an aunt or grandaunt, and nephew and 
grandnephew, lugitimatb or Illegitimate. The “ 
grounds, remove the prohibition contained in this 
dispensation. | 


Tbe king may, on weighty 
ortide by the grant of a 


Dr, Pusey, tvho fsoka, hie intimate aeqnaintance with Gonnanj 
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ii an authority on questions relating to that country, and who had 
already appeared as a witness, had anticipated Mr. Dach^h etri- 
dence as to the most repulrivo class of alliances 

49c. Do you my that in Germany the mafriege of uncles and niecee Is 
penmUed ?•— Very genenlly. 

406. la ProtmuntBiatm?— In Protestant States. 1 have been told so 
by Germans, and they lament it very much. Tliey have toid me that all 
domestic relations am in consequence broken up ; that the uncle's house 
cannot be the home for the orphan niece, nor the sistcr-iii-Uw toko chaigo of 
her deceased sister's children, since marrisge is pcmiiUcd. 

80 much for Germany and Ilolland. As to other Protestant coun- 
tries of theContiDentwe can find no real information in the lleport 
as to any degree except that of wife’s sieter, owing to the skill 
with which me ex parte inquiry, so carelessly adopted by the Com- 
mission itself, had neen framoa so as to limit its questions to that 
one class of affinity, and to exclude any light from being thrown 
upon other prohibits degrees. 

In France, however, the case is very simple. The framers of the 
Code Napolton, under a reaction of moral feeling, alike forbade the 
allianoo of brothers-in-law with sistem-iu-law and of uncles or 
nephews with nieces or aunts, which had existed by dispeuention 
under the old regime. This state of things proved a little too moral 
to last, and in 1832 alaw was jmssed on the 16th of April in these 
words:— L* Article i6x du Ctmo civil cat rectitid ainsi qu*il suit: 
Ndanmoins il est loisible au Uoi do lever, pour des causes graves, 
les prohibitions portdes jiar TArt. 162 aux mariages entre bcaiix- 
pkres et belles-sosura, et par I’Art. 163 aux mariages entro Toacle 
et la nidee, la tante et lo neveii.” In the shape in which the 
proposal WHS originally brought before the French Chambers, this 
licence was suspended in case one of the parlies had been divorced. 
Hut, for reasons known to himself, Louis-Philippc refused the 
royal assent to the measure in that modified furm, and it eventu- 
ally became law as wo have quoted it. It will not bo forgotten 
that, although the majority of Frenchmen are Homan Catholic^ 
yet, as morriago in that country is a purely civil contract, this > 
law for all practical purposes opens the mHlrimoulal door to overy ^ 
person within the si>ecifiGd degrees. A l^apal dispensation, re- ' 
pulsive to non-Iiomanist minds as the idea may be, at all events 
contains within itself the theory of its being granted by a person 
acting upon moral and not merely material considerations. A 
dispensation from the head of the State is void of any colour of 
Bttcn pretence. As to the custom in general of Roman Catholic 
countries (inclusive, of course, of Austria, Itiily, and Spain, ujpon 
which the Commissioners are silent), if we are to believe Ci^inol 
C^ben Bi.<ihop) Wiseman, who was among the witnehses examined, 
the marriages of uncles and nieces and of nephews and aunts 
assume the peculiarly offensive character of an aristocratic 
privilege 

1 196. Docs your Church ever grant dienenBationf in catuv of marriage 
l»etw«en an undo and a nirre ? — Very rai^dy. 1 think in general they are 
conflnpd to cases ^vhere grvut foiiiily intercstH arc concerned, or where 
there exist weighty reasonH of Suiti*, uh in Koval marriages and ulliaiirea 
between great fauiilies ; but, otherwise, they are grufilcd with very great 
difficulty. 

The ^'otherwise” will not bo overlooked; showing that l>r. j 
Wiseman bud not after all exhausted the categoiios. Wo refrain | 
from mentioning coses which wo know in our lime of such luarri- | 
ages, contracted no doubt in the upper laiiks, but hardly among 
great families.” In illustration of the tone of mind creatod 
under the system of dispensations, Dr. Fusey in his evidence quotes 
the great matrimonial authority tSanclies tor the opinion that the 
Pope could givo a dispensation for marriage between a father-in- 
law and dau^tcr-in-law, and between a son-in-law and his motber- 
in-law, while both he and Soto (another theologian of much weight) 
incline to the opinion that the impoMibility of dispensations between 
grandparents and grandchildren must be qualified by a perhupn ; 
while other authorities are given who indulge in aimilar specula- 
tions as to brothers and sisttirs. Before wo quit the Report of the 
Commission we must, for tho benefit of the Common ScTjcHiit, call 
attention to the circumstance that, in none of tho foreign countries 
into whoso connubial economy we have anatebed a glinipsn, have 
the legislators for one instant thought of drawing fine distinctions 
between wives* risters and brothers* widows. In every case the two 
perfectly corresponding degrees are linked together, under the 
common appellation in France of ** bcau-frdre*’ and ** belle-sceur,*' 
in IJollana of schoonbroeder ” and schoonzoster.*’ 

In order fairly to test the question in its results, we have waded 
through the genealogical portion of tho Almanack de Gotha for 
1873, a work which represents, os for as it goes, Lodge^e Peerage 
in two respects; tho first, that it is not, properly speaking, anti- 

S uf^an, but stops short generally at persons still living, or at 
boir deceased parents or spouses; and, secondly, that it dares to 
publish ladies* ages. The first part of the Almatiach recapitulates 
the reigning Houses of Kurope, thirty in number, of which, for our 
purpose, we may omit Great ilritidu, Russia, and Greece, in which 
such mariiagos are forbidden, and Turkey. The second is supposed 
princely Houses of Europe, although it ignores 
Buke of Marlborough and Lord Cowper, well known to be 
iTOces of Holy Komiin Empiro, and the Duke of Wellington, 
Fnnce ^ Watorlw in tho Netherlands— as well as. with two ex- 
ceptiras, iSDulies ^ping that title in Rnssis. The remainder are 
102 in nuiuber. The Aiid part consists of 28 conntly Houses in 
Gi^mimy which were more or leas sovereign under tho old rMme, 
and whose chiefs may style themselves ** Most Illustrious.*’ These 
of course are a mere fragment of the Germim nobility. 

A deeper investigation of the volume mighty we dare say, yield 


more cases; we are satisfied to offer the result of a single 
perusal. Among sovereign Houses, a certain Coun tew^ wh<^ nemo 
we need not give, has within tlie last fifteen 'yeori marri^' two 
biolhers of that remarkable Lutheran family who are all christened 
Henry and entitled Princes of Reuss ; while a sister of the reigning 
fLuthfgan) King of Wurtemberg is widow of her paternal usele* 
There remain among Roman Catholic Houses two instances of tho 
marriiqre of an undo with a niece, and one of a widower with • 
wife’s sister, although tbeso three cases only make up two marriage 
The original Don Carlos, who battled for the Tnrone of Spain 
wirii Isabella IL, took to himself succeasively two Portogusse 
PrincesKen, dau(jhters of bis sister and of King John VI* 
of Portugal, ot whom the first was grandmotiier of the 
actual Don Carlos, In the princely class we do not find that 
any brotheria widow has won favour with her brother-in-law, but 
wive.s* sisters have been more sueceasful; for a scion of the Bomaa 
Catholic House of Odonna of Naples married two princesses Doria 
— while a similar alliance has taken place in that of Waldbuig- 
Walilburg, ng well as in tho Lutheran one of Stehoenbnrg* 
On the other hand a lady of tho Roman Catholic family of 
Beaufort Spontin of Vienna joined herself to her motner’s 
brother ; and an AuAlrian prince and princess of a great here- 
ditary diplomatic name are paternal uncle and luoce; as were 
also, amongst tho ** Most Illustrious" Counts who figure in the third 
part, tho father and mother of the^i^ing (Luthoraa) Count of 
otolborg-Stolberg. the sum total of our rcsoarraes in* the 
Almanack de Gotha yields four natetit instances within our own 
time of marriage between a wiauwer and his wife's sister, one 
between ii widower and his brother’s widow, and rix between an 
undo snd a niece ; and this i.s irrespective of the coincidence of 
sister-in-law l>eing also a tiieco. So the last-named and most repuleiva 
allianeo stands in a majority over both the others. We have not 
diMuiverod that any aunt within the cognizance of the current 
Almattach has wedded a nephew ; but earlior volumes must have 
recorded the tact familiar to any reader of Wraxidl’s Momoin, or ai 
the various Lives of Pouibal, that the Queen of Portutfal, who so 
cruelly porsocuted that Minister, cujoyed the sodety 01 a nephew 
husband. 

It will be very easy for the Common Seijeant or Lord Houghton 
to meet these ‘facta with the smug plea that the instances 
after all, not so many, and that England is not as other countries^ 
or even as that Germany or Portugal. Few or many, Uie numbeia 
show (hnt the impulse which leads a man with whom distinguished 
birth is a law to itself to seek alliances which are as yet repugnant 
even to the Marriage Law Kefonii Association is greater than that 
which drives such a man to seek companionship where Chambers 
and Stausbury beckon him on. As for the self-righteous brag 
that results which have shown themselves inevitable on the 
Continent are imposaiblo within an island which is known to 
enjoy the exceptional favour of Providence, all we can say is, 
that the assertion is either profoundly illodcal or nauseously 
arrogant. Domestic life in England, with all too practidal abate- 
ments from which the Divorce Court has lifted tho veil, does, 
in theory at all events, stand upon a moro entie factory basis than 
in countries in which the ofiects of unri^strained divorce and of an 
attenuated schedule of prohibited degrees have combined to degrade 
tho ideal of the nuptial union, or in coantrios where tho possi- 
bility of dispensation has beaten down the safeguard of impartial 
and inflexible rule. But if you dig away your basis, it is evi- 
dent to all but lunatics and supporters of Sir Thomas Chambers’s . 
Bill that the superstructure must topple down. Lord Selbome has 
given a fair chiuleugo. llo has proved that the Common Seneant’s 
Bill is hopelessly illogical, incomplete, and chaotic, whether in 
the marrisj^s which it proposes retrospectively to validate, or m 
those which it refuses prospectively to legalize ; while ho has 
dicated tho measure which that loamed .fudge must introduce if 
he prefers tho ossortion of a priucipic, in v^ich wo snnposo he , 
belittves, to tho selfish interests of those impenneut and anony- 
mous law-breakers whoso claims ho has so pertinaciously urged. 
It may be a very short measure, simply embodying for the 
future* in a consistent and harmonious shape the matrimonial 
cusUuns of iboBc countries of F«uropo in which marriage with a 
wife's sister is not at present a prohibited degree, and it might 
run somewhat in tho following form 

WherenN certain persons desire to contract marriages heretofore declared 
by the law of this realm to be forbidden and contrary to the law of God $ 
be il thenfon^ enacted by, Ac., that hf^nceforward any man not othorwhe 
hindered may lawfully contract inarriago with his deceased or divorced wife^s 
sister or nioce, his broiiicr’s widow or divorced wife, hla ntitdc's widow or 
divorced wile, his nephew's widow or divorced wife^ bis snut or bis 
niece. 

Such a Bill would be an harmonious and intelligible ot 
the marriage code of countries to which Sir Thomas Chambers’s 
protfigH fly for matrimonial joys forbidden to them within Great 
Britain. lint it would, after ail, be only in a loss degr^'e than the 
measure so happily snuffed out on the 1 3th of March on affront 
to logical consistency, if tested by the principles upon which it 
must rely fur acceptance. These may bo reduced te two— (i ) No 
marriages are plainly repugnant to right nalur^ instinct except 
those between persons in the direct ascending or dosctmJing 
degrees, or between children of tbe same parent ; (2) The im- 
pediment of marriage between children of the snino parj?iit does 
not attach to relationships of afiinify creatod by the marriage of a 
brother or a sister. Hero we are at once confronted by a flagrant 
niionnilv. J’iareiris und children may not marry, brotoers^uid 
sisters may not rnair/; broihers-yu-law and sisteis-in-Jaw may 
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wwrjt wiiMtut no lo SdjF tO StdP'PSMnts nnd step-cbiUren, 

fatbara-iii^law nnd daughters-in-lnw, notia-in-liiw oiid mothen-iu- 
? I'hoy do not aeem t4i Imve had as yet tboir cliuuiA reoognixed 
in my Europeun StAlo, and so wo have oniittod them in our draft 
Bill. But their claims ft^r conuuhial relief are mu obviously on the 
sumo level as those of bruthers-in-law and sistorM*in-law. that wo 
cannot conceive that the Common Serjeant will rofuse to tnko a stop 
in legal refortu in advance of Oontiuontal juristSi and includo them 
in his great future measure of inatrimunial reform. To be sure St. 
Paul is prejudiced enough to talk of Bie marriage of a man with 
his iathct's wife os on offence absolutely unheard of among Uio 
Qentiles ; but,, as the mtiinsbury ring ore never tired of dinning into 
our eara^tbe Scriptural argiunoul^’ is at an end, while this nasty 
condemnation of an ouligh toned legal refonuor on the p(^rt of 
the ex-Pharisee Paul is obviously the result of uaiTow prejudices 
imbibed in the ftuialical schools of Jerusalem. 

Wo make no doubt that the husbands dfi facto or in posse of 
tbeir wives'' sisters or of their brothers' widows will meet this 
plain statement of an irrefrngablo logical deduction with much 
gashing doclaraailon rogardiug the delicate Macredue&» of the 
parentm and filial tie even where it is factitious, and the conaequeut 
ntouMirosiiy of pennUting persons who have hitherto dealt with 
each other as mother ami son or as father and daughter at once 
to change parts, and plunge into connexions which would be 
infamous between blood-parcnts and chiUlroii. All this rooaouing 
firdm any lips but theirs would bo incontiovertiLle. To ibom, 
however, there is one plain answer: — '*])o you ic^g/ird the union 
of own brother and own sister with horror and doteatution? If 

S ou do, and yet if you allow those who have by atfluity boon 
mwn into fiuiemal relations to sii utile off the Ue, and assume 
instead the closer yoke of matrimony, while you deny the same 
privilo^ to quasi-parents and qunsi-childrcn, you in eilhct assert 
that while there may be an insurmountable natural obstacle to 
the alliAnces ofparouts and ofl's])riug, a similar impediment docs 
itot exist to that of the common progeny of the same narent.” In 
short, Marriage Law Heformers will suemer or later do driven by 
stress of argument to Adduce tbeic already scanty table of prohibited 
degrees by the excision of brother aud sister. 

In either rase, whether that which is the only possible Bill, since 
Lord Sclbomo's exposure of the scheme hitherto propounded, is 
to appear iu the Contlneutsl or in the complete form, it will for the 
ffrst time place the question before the common sense of the coun- 
try in its real and full booilngs, stripped of the r. tpldstries, dis- 
entangled from the limitations, and purge^d of the condonations 
with which, for their own selfish ends, the liiddcn wirepullers 
of social revolution have hitherto tricked out their 
bantling. 


fiPTRIDOX TRIKOUPta 

W fi have received a bundle of Athenian newspapers and 
one Venetian, containing funeral orntiun.s aud biographical 
sketches of a man who, though belonging to a small, and of late a 
discrodlted, country, has won for himself a place both in the history 
and iu the literHturc of Europe. As the iidtive iiistorian I'f the 
Greek War of Independence, Iho name of Spy riddnTriko«p6s ought 
to be well known to our readers. As one who was so long the 
MinUtor of Greece in our own country, he must nlao bo well known 
in certain circles. But his place a.^ himself an «u:tor in tho hibtory 
which he recorded is pcrbajis loss known. Trikoupes was not a 
soldier, but an orator and statosinan. During the time of the 
war men of warliko action of course cauie to the front, and since 
the estiiblishment of Greece as ati independent State, its internal 
poll lies, except on one or two striking occasion.^, Imvu been so con- 
^n»ed and miintelliuiblo to the xvorld in general that but litUo 
Eur«qiean fame cun be gained by an actot in them. But Xrikoupes, 
though not a man of the sword, was not the less an nctur in the 
liborution of Qreeco than the men who fought her battles by land 
<nr by sea. Iu hb death, iu his eiglity>iifth year, one of the links 
between the present and the past iioh been snapped asunder. And 
while wo are reading the testimojues of general grief and respect 
with which Greece has foUow'cd to the grave one of her own moat 
Illustrious Mims, the news cofiiOs that auotlier link in the aaine 
chain has been snapped olso — the news of the death of one of the 
fi$w RUTvivora of the band of Philholl^nes from Western Europe 
who played so great a part iu the struggle which broke the Ottoman 
yoke. Within less tiiuii a month ^er the death of Trikoup^s, 
the telegraph brings tidings of the death i»f 8ir Bicliard Church, 
the Tempt one of his own history. Wha1e\er may be the 
iudgnumt of hbh^ry on the success or discretion of some of the 
EuglisU gfuierttVs inilitary operations — on which Mr, Finlay is 
chnnicteristically to more se\ere than Gordon or Trikounes him- 
self— there can ho but one feeling cither in Greece or in England 
at the loss of a tie between tlio two countries in the perstm of 
as old and true- hearted frilHid of the land which he hod iniide his 
UWQ. And Trikoup^ and Church have thus much in common, 
that both alik<s the English military officer and the /EtoUuti 
dvilian, represent the oivilized side of the gn at struggle. Both 
alike in tbeir several ways bad to struggle with the dilUcul- 
tiee ot doidingr with men who, though brave and natriotic aiW 
their own fasmon^ bed not leioned fully in understand the n 'strain ts 
either of uulitaij discipline or of civil life. It is unfair to be 
hard either npon a people whom long slavory to the barbarian 
hod in some meMUie barbarised, or upon leaders who found it a 
held task to guide them aceordiDg to the ideas of Western Europe 


eitLer in peace or in war. Greece has within a^ short time lost 
two of the men of the heroic age of her modern bistofj^ acton in 
a struggle which not the less deserves our admiration MOause its 
results, os wo now see them, have been loss successful than men 
looked for a generation back. 

We need not here again go through all that can bo said on one 
sido and another about the state of Greece since lier revolution. 
That iho bright hopes of the Philhell^uea fifty years hack have 
been far from being fulfilled, that their lack of fulfilment haa 
bof'n largely the fault of the Greeks themselves, no honest friend 
of Greece will deny. But it would be equally iiiyust to forget 
that that lack of fulfilment has also been largely owing, partly 
to the unavoidable dilHculties of the case, partly to the ii^udicioua 
meddling of Western friends or enemies. Bull we suppose that 
none would wish to see the work of the War of Inoepeadence 
undone ; none could wish to see Greece again in bondage ^ none 
can r.'gret that li)uropean Christendom haa been onlargim by the 
addition of a revived nation and a revived language } none can 
regret n chapter of European history in which the fate of IVsira 
ami Mesolr>ngi, the deeds of Miaoul^ and Kanards^ have been re- 
corded by tlio pen of Trikoup^. 

Spyriduu Trikotip&s, whoso picture tif the two siegea of Meao- 
lougi and of the last heroic scene which has made its name 
immortal forms the best ^rt of his History, was himself a 
native of that ililtolian city, a city of comparatively recent 
origin and whose history belongs wholly to modern times. lie 
was bom in 1788, thirty-throe years before tho begmuing of 
the War of Independence. Like many Greeks of that genera- 
tion, he sought for knowledge in Western Europe, and spent 
several years in loanee and Italy. Wo do not hefW of his 
having at any time during his youth paid a visit to the island 
with whirli ho was afterwards so closely connected ; and indeed 
in tho days of TrikoupeVa youth it was not »*a8y for any one who 
had much to do with France and Italy to have much to do with 
England also. But his connexion with England did nut at all 
begin in the days when ho appeared there as the roprusentative 
of the newly created kingdom, the first rcpreHOiiUitive, if we 
miatuke not, which that kingdom sent to any Europi^aii Court. 
When Lord Guildford, whose name wo are glad to find is spoken 
of with bccomiug respect and gratiludo by our Greek informants, 
was Lord High Oouimissioner of tho Ionian Islands, Trihoiip^ 
had a sharu in his great work of founding the Ionian University. 
In thoso days it must be remembered that tho people of the Ionian 
Islands rvere the exceptionally favoured part of tlie Unn'k nation. 
Thf) Beptinsulsr Ilrpublic, the Unitod Btates of tJie Ionian 
Islands, might be somewhat of a mockenr, still they were at least 
under English rule, instead of either Turkish or Vcmetiiin. As tho 
time for action in Greeco itself drew ncur, wo hear of the man 
who was to be the reviver of llellcuiu liistorical prose-writing 
beginning bis liteniry career as the author of a popular — our 
pQ^rs di> not scruple to sav a klephtic — pocmf^ripoQ by name, which 
we only know by report, but which U said to have hadmuen effect 
at thi^ time. Tlirougli the whole courso of tho reveluliunary war 
Trikoupes wius a zealous actor, for we suppose that it is po^^siblo to 
be an suUur in a war without* doing uoy fighting with one's 
own hauds. ^\'o do jiot hear of him as pprsonuTly engaged in any 
military exploit, and the ancitmt parallel whom his panegyiista 
pick out fur him is Tyrtaios. But wc find him actively serving his 
country wherever his tongue aud his pen could serve it. IJa is a 
member of every Assembly, he fills some oificc under every form of 
Government, under tho irreg'dar republic of the days of the war. 
under the administration of Capo a’lstria, under the Ih'oviaional 
Govemiuent, tho llegency, and tho Kingdom. After his long 
diplomatic career in London and Paris, he went hack to bis owu 
country to act as a member of the National Assembly which fol- 
lowed tho driving out of Otho, and there to plead emwestly on 
behalf of an English prince as the choice of Uie kingdom which it 
was then hf>pcd was about to turn over a new leaf. We may 
doubt the wisdom of the choice, wo may doubt the wisdom of any 
choice; for tho great evil of modern Gieeco has been the imitation 
of UDHUitable Western institutions, and the attempt to transplant 
bodily ibose peculiar relations of King, Ministry, and Porliameut 
which answer bore because they have grown up here in the courso 
of ages, but which do not answer iu a state of things so utterly 
dilfbrent. Still wo s4!o hero a side of Trikoupds's character which we 
ore ceriaiiily pleased to find his biographer promineutly putting 
forwanl aud makhiga subjin:! of special praise. lie appears th^ugh- 
out as tho champion of constitutional institutions, especially in the 
Kevolution of 1843 which gave tho kingdom its first constitu- 
Uou, and as otic in whose eyes England was the model of constl- 
tutional institutions. The Aniv, a paper which coiitalus the best 
sketch, as fhr as it goes, of Trikoup^s^s life of any of the papora 
which wo have seen, but of which the first pan only has reaoh^ 
us, quotes with some pride a letter written to TriWpfo by liord 
I'nlmeraton in 1 834, setting forth the necessity of a coiistitutioiuil 
system iu Greece, and hisi^mpathy with those who were labouring 
lor it. The comment whii^ fbllowB is worth copying 

Toiauroc irpotKiiXevif awa»Tt)ot$Q cot t/f roiot&rac **trkp 'RXXo^oC 
*KTifuittuQ iSidop «’c p«>d\ovc froXinso^' dvtfpac rtfe 

£/y;(uir7/v rd inrofii'^jMra rmv iwevpymv mi irpiefiiut^ 

wp6^ rteeapcucopratriae, *Owota 4 trtiptpop dvrlBsetel 'AXXd mi 
otroia if fiai;opA rmv v&wmv Kuff egfic Iwogfic v<u>c 

dXtfffwQ pkyaXoypyuAg iSh^Bpag rov vtrip dvf(apreaucc dympoi: roO 

iBzi. 

This is indeed the weak point of the whola stotj. The tten of 
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1801 arc, Itt Iha natumil course of things, dji^g out, sod no one 
seems to be taking tbeir places. That oven tho men of t83't did 
not do sAl tlist wiw looked for ftom them, that they did' not shew ns 
much of skill in laying the political foundations of a new iStaie as 
they had shown of energy in woirking its delivemncti fraui barbarian 
opprsseom, is in no way wouder&l; it ia hardly blaisewotthy. 
They had to struggle against all kiuds of diAlieultieSy the burden 
of mustrious forefatheis, or at least reputed forafathere, being by 
no means the least of them. Tiie dreams of a past which could 
not be ealled back, the imitation of existing mcHlds wbxth could 
not really be traospiaitted to so strongo a soil, hindered thoOreeka 
from making the most of the most pMuiring elemeiiU for a 
regeiiernte political life, those rude local inatitutlona which the 
Turks tbcuuselres bml spared. A truer followirog of Western ex-* 
am pies would have bcon, not to atteinnt to trauaplaut constitutioiis 
whole mill n«adj made, but to rememoor -tlMt it was out of such 
rude lo('al institutions that the great Btates of Wostopn Europe 
themsolvcs spiimg. But it is idle to say that the Gre^s ought to 
have learnt such a lesson as this when there was no one in Wes^n 
Europe b) teach it them. Themfsnof 1821, hampered by all kiiids 
of diiiiculties within and without, did, we doubt not, what they 
noiild. Tbut their work hiu come to imthaii it was once hoped 
it would Ciuno to, is really matter much miU’e for regret than for 
condemnation. But something might have been done since* 
Ore«.‘cu has for Ihirly years been (|uLte friy?, not only from TurkiMh 
tyrants, but from mvartan regents and ibiMiviaii despois. Eor 
thirty years she has been a constitutional Siate, with nor alTairs 
in her own bands as much as any other constitutional State. i*or 
ten yeiU'Sdho lias had a King and a Government w holly of her own 
clioohiiig. In all this time she ought to have dont^ more. She 
ought to have raised up a goneratiou of men able to carry on in 
peace the work which the mon of 1 8x1 begau with the sword, able | 
to consolidate the free institutions of the land which they delLvertid, | 
She ought to have reared up men able to wnrk on tbeir founda* 
lions, to improve and to complete thoir work. She ouglit not to 
have to speak, as the Aiwv^ spealcs, of the present genemtion as 
dwarfs beside the greater stature of meu of so very raceiit a luist. 
Wu do not forget that some of the evils of Osocoe am not peculiar to 
CJiVGCo, but are cauimou to Greece with the real of Buuihem 
Kuropo. Brigandiigo is to be Ibnud ugi only in Gretwe, but in 
Spain, Sicily, and Soutliem Italy j still wo do not hear in any of 
thoMO couulries of lu-igiuidage bebig mixed up with politics io the 
wowlerful uiid uiiintelligible way which it seems to be in Greece. 
Olio of the impcrs before us bears thciianie of the Its 

heading reprvscnts the guardian of the nation with his sword by his 
side, leiiuiug cm bis iiiusket in an attitude of tbomgihi, wttli tbo 
AcrupoJis and its ruins rising behind hit back. Tho only moral 
which we can draw from his posture is, that it is well fur 
tho guiirduin of tho nation to cast lusliind his bark, we will not 
say iJie memovius of the paa^ but the mistakes to which those 
meuioriea have lad. Vet one would think that an armed defender 
of public order ought just now to be doing aiuiiething clao than 
leaning thoughtfully on his musket One i.n teiuptod to say* 
** Frieud, thou bast no busiucss hero. Why are yuu not out at 
MAL'iithoii, (u* wherever elac you may be wiuiied, eager, in tho 
pitJiv words Ilf this Master of iStair, Mo extiipatc toot sect of 
IhicvesP*” 

All this in aad enough, but it in no wsy stands in the wnv of 
tho honour dm; to a inau who has doue Jus work both in making 
kistoiy and in writing it. Trikuiip^a spoke tho funerul OFKtion 
Bvron iiiid the i'uiieial oration of Kaniiskakesr— that KaraiskaKes 
wlio, in. words which porbaps Byron also might hove used, said 
that he could at pleasure he either angel or dciil. The speaker 
of their funeral orations had to deal with tho best side of each, as 
the lust dsNS of each were the beat. The fiiiioral aratimi of 
Trik iupus himself liad a wider range ; they could speak of a career 
whit'ii doululehs hod its mistakes uke the candors of other people, 
but which was in tlie main lionoiirahiu and conrislcut through* 
out. It is pleiisniiL to see a whole niilion thus joining to 
pay honour hi one of the men of a greater past. lu England 
fancy that Trikoupes is less known than he ought to be. 
A modern Greek writer has ditRcuhies to overcome at the hands 
both of the learned and of the unlearned. It is sidd that many 
ycuia ago, when the work of Ttikoup^Js was still new and when he 
w'Hs still Greek klinistor in London, it was proposed at Oxford to 

S *vc liim an honorary degree, a compliment often paid to fureign 
iiiistera who had neither written history nor played any part in 
it. It was siiggcsfod that the place of Trikoupes m one stage of 
Greek history answered remarkahly to that of Poly bios at 
another. This was in the days of the old Hebdomadal Board. 
Some cf the Ileads and Governors of (i^ol leges and HaIIh had never 
heard of Trikoupds at all; some thought that any tiroek must bo 
a dangerous character; in bestowing a dogreo on the historian of 
the Greek Revolution, they might he playing into the hands of the 
Osar, or endangering the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Kniplra. Perhaps if Polybios himself had been proposed 
for the honour, there might have been the same questions who he 
was, tem same doubts whether it were expedient to encourage any 
1 1 : 1 * Itttur than the sacrifice of Tissapbernes. Tiikoupes 

iott England wiUiout his degree, wo believe without any English 
honour or acknowledgmenh of any kind. Bat we are glad to be 
able at l^t to pay such a tri^buto to his memory as we are now 
til?* p ^ memory we will agign couple the memory 

of the f«Uow-worker who hi^ «o soon toflowed him. Wo canm>k 
h^r without d^p^temt of the death so near togotber of a Greek 
who loved England* and ct n Englishman who loved Greecci and 


bath of whom played their part in a siruwlu whicli'was groal^sod 
nctl the leas nobla because ifo finiil msults have, bten 1 m* happy 
tban men once hoped* 


ITALY AND TttK NF-W KWe.VTTQN BIUL 

ri'^TlE iudefiaigabto comhatauta 'who are fighting in England 
X over secularwii and stjctarianieiUi fees, avd gmtuituua inSAniOr 



lately been hdd before tho Italian (Tiiuubttrs by Signor Seialma to 
remind that the eoclal and religious problems which educalUm 
1 ms to bolve are much Urn siuue everywhere. Thti mere intcod.ue'' 
tiem of tliie iWsh measure by the Italian Miniatry in the vnidat of 
tbeir present tMiibarroasmeots prows the sense which they entertain 
of the pressing importaneo of the qursUnn of educatnm. 

I^y, indeed, educiiiion is evorytbuig. The suiiorstitiun which 
gives his diuigcrous footh^dd to the privet, ihti ignorant impa*' 
tience nf laxntioD ” which makes loom for the reactiouary and the 
Republican, the agriiriun vrimo aud barhai'ism of the ^ulh, can 
only be etlbctively met by the general leciaarion of pabUc ifurtnyck 
tiou. Education is the one poihi on which aU Uauau statesuen 
are ngrctMl, arid tho rapid creation of schoolH, of teaohars, and el 
edocutioinU machinery since 185$, if it has added ii^sch to the 
finimcial fliiru’iiltlcs of the kingdom, ie> uaivorsaUy felt to have 
been a work of strict noc»>sidty. The strain, however has beea 
grant, iukI just uuw Italy is su/forlug froiu a cidd fit d Otsappem^ 
uieut with the n^Hulls. At li»t ajglji, indiwd, the)' are disqouragipg 
enough. In 1 S 70 six ty-rono Italians in tho hundred waro unam 
to sign their nmuos, whUe in England the proportion. way.'Only 
twenty per cent. Tho trutli is rimply that m this^ %b in 
oi\m tliiug^, the South bangs like a deed weight on the na^bw 
at large, lu Piedmont, Lfitabardy, (,tf Tascyay, tho odacal^i^ 
progress of the pc* iplu would cumpare foiriy with our own; but the 
terrible ignortmee uf Rome, NnpJi.«, Bicily, and Sardinia, wei^e 
do^^m the scale, lu Sicily, it must be remefu Wred, (hM was not e 
single Hciittol uudor the Bourbons, ayd only one in a thousand dt 4he 
population was able to write. Exnu verrociua eouthwiods the 
comiuuncat iuA*diIiiery of education had to be provklad, and tfie 
proYision has been made ungrudgingly and oncrgctically ; but tho 
dUproporiiou between whathss Wn done aud what remiaius tobe 
dowi Is still onoruious. lu epite of the vigorous exertfons which 
have been made to promote iMucotion iu ISnples itself, where ^0 
proportion of chiLdv«*n of st hool age amounts to 7 5, pop. the 
nuHiber of lodiolara in attendance in dny and eveiu^ scii*^ls 
hardly cxiO(‘ds 1 1,000. But our own fniuiUor ditiiwilUes of 
irregular nlteiidance aiui early withdrawal are felt uuivsriiaJly 
throughout Italy, anvl a small proportion of tho million and a half 
of ebiidnm whnae nemos were ui 1870011 the soheol books 4ue 
really receiving attytlilng like an efiictoEU eduealhin. Though lli» 
priiiciplo of coinpuUiou has been adopted for the last ton or f:wid ->e 
years, no atteiupt has been made during that period to provide 
means for puttiug it into ex«?cutiotJ, but the provisions of the 
EJuoarion liill provo tliar, iu the opiuii.ai ol the Ctalian ABuistry, 
the tune has now arrived for h more strenuous effort on tlte pa^tiif 
the State. A iiae nuigiiig from two to, ten Uie or francs U to ba 
imposed In cases of uon-nltondance or of wilful irregularity ia 
altcndaiice ; and half of the linos levied are in all ciisoa to be 
applied to the -provision of books and educatioiuJ apparatus fortW 
school itodf. More Indirect measures are devised in support of tlm 
system of c^jiupub«iuu. After a ) ear has poHsed from the data 1^ 
the present Bill a knowledge of reading and writing will he required 
from all parsons who are appointed to any office under the Btota, 
tho rrovince, or the Commune. After three yaaia have passed the 
coUMcript who is uaiuBlrucled, whatever number he may bava 
drawn, will be placed in tba first caiegx>vy,snd at once orileveiGuto 
aidive service. The last pruyisiou is more eduoaiional than penal, . 
for the army for some time beou one of tho most eflicieut of 
Italian schooK All soldiers are placed under a system <if graduated 
instruction, and holiday b or leave of aluteuce are uuide couditiomd 
on tbeir progress iu tho military at'hiu)ls. 

Oompulsioo liaa been so long the theory of (taliun educalioii 
that iU« lepRl enforcement, however difHcuIt m piactieo, is not 
likely to excilo any political opposition. But the abandonment 
of the principle of gratuitous instruction will pruhibly excite waw 
disiMissiDii. The quostioo is in gi'eat measure a tluancial one. The 
total cost of iu<4iruction in Italy amounts to over 1,100,000^., 
400,000/. of which is dovota«l to middle^class and University edur 
catuu), and m mainly drawn from genvral taxation; but tfia 
700,000/. which is o^iialiy spent on the luillkin and a half of 
sclmiaro in tlm elementary schools fails wludly on the resooi'cps ot 
the commune or parish, and is raised by comiuaual rates. It hsi 
been calculated that tho introduction of compulsory attondnsido 
would, ou the preaent system of gratuitous instruction, nise the 
burden thus impaled on tho communes to over 2,000,000! a 
year; and even allowing for a good deal of eisggeratiou in this 
eiiliiiiute, it is plain that the increase of expense would he cnor- 
inpus. Tlio ruidition of any heavy tnxauon at the presimt 
inomeut would be a sorinus poUiical danger, and we can ii.'udly 
wonder that Signor Scialoia is driven to the expt’diont a .;.cJiool 
fee in all communes which excecHl tlm numb«tr of 400 iuhabitsato 
The annual payment is to range between twenty fmiics and four, 
at tho discreciofl of the School Board ^f tlm disiricf. Iu actual 
working, no doub^ this lusasure is derigiied to teUi uut on the 
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poor, 1 >ui on tlie mMJle classes. EJiication in Italy is for from 
oeiog aided by thu abundance of private ocbools wnicb we find 
lien) at liome. In 1870 the private* schools of Italy were in- 
structing only 1 $0,000 scholars^ or but a tenth of those under 
. iostructioQ in the schools of the commune. The priyato schools 
which existed have in fact been drained by the gratuitous 
^ucation of the nublic schools, and it is a remarkable fact that 
where the gonenu improvement of education has been attended by 
an increase of scholars, the incteoao has come from the middle 
danes and not from the poor. Much of the irritation expressed 
by the Morer communes at the increase of the school rate has 
mung from a consciousiieas that they wore in this way paying 
for a class which could weU nfibrd to pay for itself. Considdra- 
tioDs of this sort m^ bring about the aaoption of such a gradu- 
ated school fee os Signor Scialoia propose^ but even wi& ibis 
provision the economical diOiculty remains a voiy serious one. 
The proTinces in which education remains most backward and 
schools are rarest, such as the Basilicata and Calabria, are precisely 
those which are the poorest and least able to boar the heavy 
expenditure which a system of compulsory education must 
necessarily inyolve. 

The gravest defect of the present system, indeed, is one with 
which it is most diificult to deal. The commune or parish is the 
paymaster; and in the hands of its council or parish vestry has 
niUietto been solely placed the government and management of the 
school. A knot of utterly unetl u^ed peasant farmers, hating instruc- 
tion and the burden of it, is entrusted with the duty of providing 
schools and school apparatus, electing the master, and tinforcing 
the law of attendance. Those who are inclined to hand over our 
rural schools in England to Boards of Guardians might study 
with some advantage the working of such a system in Italy. The 
one aim with the communal council is simply to cut down the 
expenses, and the miserable stipend of the schoolmaster is the 
first fruit of its exertions. Populatiou is so sparse in many of 
the rurid districts, and attendance so utterly neglected, that each 
of the ex: ‘ 
average b: 
fonnora j 


10,000 communal schmua is'' attended on an 
^ forty scholars. The work looks small, and the 
be smallest stipend too large for the work. The 


law indeed fixes a minimum stipend, but a needy commune 
finds an eaqr way of evading the law by a secret arrangement with 
the new master for the return of a portion of the stipend assigned 
to him. Instances of this sort ore common enough in Southern 
Italy, and the victims whom the necessity of re-election every 
thfM yoars places wholly io the hands of their pf*rsecutora 
naturally suffer in silence rather than risk the los;; of their 
lamsining pittance. Communes yet needier, or sholturjd by their 
local positidn from observation, simply ignore the law and the 
obligation of building schools altogether. So far as wo understand 
Signor Sdaloia's Bill^ he proposes to do away with the control of 
fhe communal councils altogetber, and to replace them by com- 
munal School Boards, grouped round the School Board of the 
province, and united by a system of Government in^'ction with 
a oentmi Education Ikard which will servo as adviser of tho 
Minister. It is not likely Ironi the social circumstances nf Italy 
that the parish School will differ much in composition from 
the parisn vestiy, but the grouping of these lowor iMKlies round 
a central Board, and the visits of omcial inspectors, will probably 
infooe a new temper into their administration of the schools. By 
another provision the Bill doos something to raise the stipond, 
and with it the positioD, of the schoolmasters in rural sdbools. 
They are divided into two grades ; the stipend of the first ranging 
from zSL to 36I per annum, that of tho second from to zSZ 
Small as such a payment seems, measured by an English standard, 
it'is practically a considerable advance 00 the incomes actually 
aigoyed by the teachers of Italy : and, what is of yet greater im- 
portance, the severance of the Scnool Board from tho communal 
Conndl will probably ensure the money being actually paid. An 
additional payment of four lire on each child above the number of 
lUvty in a school will secure tho activo co-operation of the 
masters in securing a good attendance. Great, however, as we 
may expect the obstacles to be in the way of omancipatipg 
ichool from the control of tho commune, a yet fiercer resistance 
may be expected to tho Minister’s pro^sal to recognise " non- 
eommunal " or private schools aa institutions for elementary 
teachiiig aide by udo with tho communal, and the toaching of ** the 
principles of justice and social morality ” as a necessary part of 
elementaTy instruction. In English phrase, we may cidl these 
clauses proposals to recognize Denominational schools side by side 
wtfb the older unsoctarian State schools, and to giveaState sanction, 
vildeb has hitherto been withheld, to religious teaching as a part 
of the qrstem of public instruction. As yot the religious character 
of the education given haa been left wholly at the discretion of 
the com mun al ooimml, and the results have boon correspondingly 
various. A council where the Republicans predominate pto- 
Ihibits all religious teaching whatever; a council where the 
priesthood has weight orders the latest ultramontane catechism 
to be made a text^ok. The lost municipal election at Naples 
tmned in great measure on tho desira of the rival parties to get 
hold of the schools, and the example of such a struggle may 
ba expected to spr^. But whatever heart-burnings may be 
oensea by the working of i&e system at present, it is plain that 
the introduction of oompulrion has forceff tho Qoveroment to see 
the necessi^ of some decision on the point, and Signor Scialoia’s 
clause maybe taken as indicating the wish to steer a middle course 
between tne sei^ts of both par ties. But a vague phrase Such as 
die prindploe of justice ana social morality will require officiol 


exposition from the new Educational Board before it can do m i wh 
in the way of pacification. 

Tho rocogniHon of private sobods springs partly, no doub^from 
the wish to relieve the financial pressure of projeot but still 
more from the religious difficulty we have nodeed aWe. At 
present the priest exercises a great, though aa indirect, weight on 
the education of tho rural communes. He soon makes it under- 
stood that if the new roaster or miatress do not hiseoufidenoo, 

they win see very few faces in their schools, with the introduc- 
tion of comnulsion this check will cease, but the Government 
shrink from direct encounter with the religious difficulty. The 
rise of private schools— for the most part taught by mests and 
of a directly Catholic character— is evidently regarded by them 
as a safety-valve which may prevent any direct explosion of ^e 
religious sentiment Whatever may be tho merits of a policy 
of conciliation, which b characteristic of the present Minbtry, 
it will hardly escape a fierce opposition from the anti-eedeu- 
aadcal party in Italy, or be regarded with much favour by tho 
mass of cooler politidans who have been looking for a means 
of escaping from the sway of the priesthood in the veiy 
education which b thus in good part handed over to them. 
The question indeed of a rival system of education conducted by 
bodies of a directly religious character b a yet more difficult one 
for Italy than it has been found for Franco. In the first place, the 
political belief of tho priest, the friar, or the nun, who thus 
mould the opinions of the youth of Italy, b a belief absolutely 
adverse to tne very existence of Italy itself. Across the Alps 
tho priest may advocate a Logitimbt, a Bonapartist, or a Catholic 
Franco, but be does not question tho right of France to be a 
country. In Italy he does and he must do this. Then again iu 
France, tho Chibtian Brethren, who are the principal agents in 
the rolipous education of tho poor, are a body specially trained for 
educational purposes. They may be badly train^, aa their 
opponents allege, they may shrink from a State examination and 
require a certificate granted simply by the bbhop, but thty are 
tramed in some fashion at any rate, and they have some evidence 
to show for tbeir competency to exercise the office of teachers. 
In Italy the case b wholly dilferont. Toaching Sbtera abound in 
the Neapolitan province, but they are in many cases without 
oortificaies at all ; in others they evade the rule which requires one 
by handing on their certificate from one holder to anotiier, with 
small risk of detection. In addition io their purely educational 
defects, these teaching Brothers and teaching Sisters are in many 
cases foreigners ; and when wo remember the violence of Catholic 
antipathy to Italy in countrioa acrosa tho Alps, we can hardly 
wonder at tho uemand of Italian friends of education that 


citizenship shall be regarded as an indbpensable qualification for 
the office of a teaser, oven in private schools. how- 
ever, these private schoob are not only to exist, but to be ionnally 
recognbed by the Slate, a more rigid execution of the law, whicn 
already requires from im teachers an official certificate of pro- 
ficiency, wul be imperatively required to reduce the numbw of 
Sbtera and friars employed in education, and to compel their 
schoob to raise the character of their instruction. With difficul- 
ties like those before it, it b impossible to forecast the fate of Si^or 
Scialola’a Bill. To Englbhmon its jchief interest must lie in tiho 
curious parallel which it brings io light between our own educa- 
tional difficulties and tbose of Italy. Both countries are taking 
refuge in compulsion, but Italy b repudiating universal free 
instruction, while we are clearly drawing nearer to it Italy b 
proclaiming tho unfitness of parish vestries to act aa Scnool 
Boards, while we are suggesting the employment of Boards of 
Guardians in that capacity , and while wo are edging all religious 
instruction out of our schoob, Italy b finding nenelf driven to 
edge it in again. It b curious to watch the likeness and unlike- 
uess of the two educational movements, and in their points of 
opposition it will be yot more curious to see which proves to be 
in tho right 


MR. PLIMSOLL'3 AGITATION. 

M r. PLIMSOLL had what b called a very enthusiastic 
meeting in Exeter Hall on Saturday night The great hall 
was filled with people, who rose to their feet and ohoerei and 
waved theb hats and baudkerchiofs when Mr. PlimsoU and hb 
friends came on the platform, and again when Mr. PlimiMril rose 
to speak, and once morn when he sat down; and strong resolutions 
wore passed denouncing the shipowners and pledging the meeting 
to support Mr. Plimsou’s movement Lord Shaftesbury was in 
the chair, and those who are acquainted with Lord Shaftesbury's 
peculiar style of eloquence will not need to be told that strong 
language was not wanting. Ueaud that he asked for no restraints 
language, hardly for any^ restraint of manner, and^ certainly he 
set the example of relieving himself as far as possible from any 
restraints of tho kind. He drew a atriking picture of the “dia- 
bolical " sbipowoer on the one hand, and on the other of theBritiflh 
sailor “as helpleas as achild/' who did not knowhb own interest^ 
and could no^rotect himselfr aiffi who must be token care of ^ 
the public, liie professional agitatoia who are always pstadlw 
themselves as repkaentadve working men also turned up on ihia 
pocBskm, and it appears that the oigOnbation of the Trade Unions 
b to be employea in order to excite the working daases on the 
subject With every respect for Mr. PlimsoU, and with thedeepest 
sympathy with tho enteiprise in which he b engaged, we venture 
to doubt whether the course of agitation in which he has now 
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embark^ b raallir oaleulated to promote the permanent eucceas of the 
We are quite aware that thbb not a cnee for 
eoft ud glore touchea and a aubdued drawing*room tone and polite 
euphemiama. It b juat aa well that ^e sort of things wbicn the 
ahipowneia are accused of doing should bo called by their right 
names, and we admit that it b not very easy to speak of sucKthinga 
with perfect calmness. It is not, however, as a question of good tasto 
that we are dbposod to argue the matter, but as a question of 
expediency. In the first instance Mr. Plimsoll found that he 
eould make no head agdnst the intorostod hostility of tho ship- 
owner!^ the inertia of the Board of iSrade, and the indifleronco of 
the House of Commons. Year i^ter year he brought forward his 
motion, but in vain, and at last he resolved to appeal to public 
^nion. Hb book b certainly violent and sensational, but itslwst 

1 *uetification b that it has answered its purpose. Public opinion 
las been roused, and everybody b now on Mr. Plimsoirs side. 
Ho has whbtled for a wind, and the wind has come at his call | 
hut what we fear is that, unless ho knows how to set his sails 
And trim his craft, he may possibly find that he has more wind 
than is good for him. It seems to us that what is wanted now is 
not frothy declamation, and the pouring out of SLaftesburylan 
of wrath, or tho factitious agitation of representative 
^rking-men,’* but ha^ facts and dear-headed, sagacious, prac- 
couDseb. Mr. Plimsoll wbhes ho had Dickens to help him 
with a novel, and he telb us that he proposed to M. Gustave 
Dord to paint a great picture representing tho bottom of the North 
Sea strewn with wrecks, and drowning seamen who had been 
oent to their death in rotten ships from certain notorious ports. 
Mr. Plimsoll, however, has not vet found a novelist, and M. Dord has 
declined his olfer. Mr. Plimsoll does not seem to have realised that 
dhero are^ two stages in a movement such as that with which he 
has identified himself. There is, first, the stirring up of public 
opinion, and next there b the question how the force thus raised 
can best be turned to practical account And in ibis instance the 
oecond of these stages would appear to have been reached. One 
4>f the dangers of trusting much to mere popular excitement 
b that its gusty vehemence b subject to equally sudden reactions. 
At present Mr. Plimsoll b Laving it all his own way. The ship- 
owners are discreetly rilent, but when they come Uirward with 
their defence, people will pwhaps he sutpnsod to find that there 
Are two sides to the story. Tncro b also some xbk of popular 
enthusiasm ^ being chilled by the discovery that in legislation 
,good intentions are not enough by themselves, and tiiat an 
uiuracti<»bl6 Act of Parliment is worse than useless. 

Mr. Plimsoll has certainly exposed himself to the .charge of 
inconsistency by first demanding an inquiry, and then, when on 
inquiiy has b^u granted,^ turning round and .saying that it is 
nece^ssary to proce^ to leg^sbtion at once, without waiting for 
the result of the inquiiT. Mr. Plimsoll might retort the charge 
of inconsistency; for the Government which now opposes legis- 
lation on the_ ground that inquiry b indispensable, formerly 
•op^'ised inqiiiry on the ground that the facts wore notorious 
jmd tho siibject ripe for legislation. Questions of personal 
inconsistency are^ however, tnvbl in themselves. The im- 
portant question IS whether, on the whole^ it is expedient 
to anticipate the report of tho Commission by immediate 
legislation. For our own wo have before said that we 
b^eve sufficient materiab are at hand for the purposes of 
legislation. As, however, there is to be a Comrobsion. and aa the 
Commission can easUy finbh its inquiries and report Wore next 
fiessioD, no groat harm can come from postponing legblation for 
another year. ^ Already Mr PlimsoU’s agitation has had the efiect 
of making shipowners more cautious about sending out doubt- 
ful vessels; the sailon feel that, if they have a case, they ore pretty 
aure to be supported ; and eveiy disaster that occurs becomes the 
aubject of sharp questioning in tbo House of Commons. Under 
diese drcumatauces sliinowners must feel that they are living in a 
aori of glass case, and n>r their own sake they are pretty sure to 
bacomnl what they do. When we turn to Mr. iHimsoirs Rill 
we find an additional reason for deby. It b not a favourable 
apecimen of draugbtinff. It b wordy and confused, and tho sec- 
tions do not follow eada other in logical order. It seems to us 
that it has also more serious defects. It strikes at the principle of 
the present law by which an attempt — a feebb and ineflectual 
attempt, we admit^b made to fasten respoiisibUity on the owner 
for sending out an unseaworthy ship, and supplies what we are 
afraid would be found practically to Vs a aubstituto of doubtful 
▼slue. It is proposed that no British ship shall be allowed to leave 
or enter a Bntbii port unless it can produce a certificate from the 
Board of Trade that it hoe been passw by a surteyor of the Hoard 
^ Trade, or by a surveyor either of Lbyd’s Kegister or of the 
liverpoot Underwriter/ Begbtrr. The surveyor is to furnish the 
^ner with a statement of any aefecto which he may discover in 
ne ship, and these defects must be remedied to his satisfaction 
«i ^ ^ obtained. In the case of surveys by 

emrveyow^ there b to be an appeal to the Board ; 
and the Board may at any time cancel or suspend a certi- 
1 j ^ " 5*? maeon to believe that the certificate was 
wura upon fam^ or erroneous information, or that anything 
has happra^ to bjnre the soundneas of the ship. Deck loads are 
to be prohiUM Itom January to March indusive, and from Sep- 
^ under special liceiise 

tom the It b Aarther provided that a load-line 

dwoUng the nunimum topth of freeing of every British ship— 
the toeW to be dete^ed to a tabbin the BiU-a|iall^ 
painted la white on the hvdl of the aUp In a 


spicuous manner. No ship which b so loaded that thS depth of 
t&e freeboard of such ship is less than tbo minimum depth of the 
freeboard as indicated by tho load-line will be allowed to sail from 
any port, and if a ship enters without sufficient freeboard, the 
owner and master will be liable to heavy penalties. Foraigu shine 
entering our ports aru t4) bo subject to idmtlar requimmonta. At 
present pnaseiigor vesfiuls are obliged to be surveyed, and many 
owners tind it for their own interest to have surveys by 
the officers r)f Llo;^‘d*s llogister or the Liverpool Underwriters’ 
liegistry. There is no reason why tho rule should not be ex- 
tended to merchant vessels as Wf3ll aa passenger vesseb. The 
difficulty of marking a load-lino is that tho depth to which a vessel 
might safely bo loaded would depend in some degree on tbe nature 
of the cargo; but this difficulty might be got over if the sug- 
gestidh of the Institute of Naval Architects were adopted — to 
mark on the side of each ship amidships tbo point at which a 
homontal plane would cut okf one-fourth of her internal capacity. 
This would supply an indication of tbo weight of the carmi m pro- 
portion to the cubic capacity of tbo ship, and would be at bast 
important evidence in any inquiry os to alleged overloading. 
Tho prohibition of deck loads is certainly justified by experience, 
but it must not bo forgotten that a former statute on tbe subject 
had to be repealed as impracticable. 

During tho week tho case of tlie Sea Queen has turned up in 
tho course of discussion in the Houso of Commons ; and as the 
case is a very good illustration of tho sort of questions which 
occasionall;^' aiise In inquiries as to tbe soundness or overloading 
of vesseb, it may bo worth while to give on outline of the evi- 
dence. Tho Sea Queen — originally the JVbrnum/^— was built in 
1 859. After passing thn)ugh several hands with various chanra 
of nauio, wo find her finally registered os the Sea Queen in 1 86^ 
She had then been lengthened, and an upper deck had been buut 
on her. In February 1870 she was loaded at Newcastle for 
Malaga with coals — in all some 1,117 tons, or about one- third 
more than her gross tonnage. Tho firm who then owned her had 
bonght her some years toforo for 7,500/.; she was insured for 
10,000/. She went to sea 011 tho iztti. On the 14th fragments 
of tho ship were washed up on the North Scroby Sand, and ** the 
inference was that every soul on board p«)iisb6d.** The owners 
Mere paid tho whole of tho iusurance money. One of them stated 
in court that he sent 3/. to a widow at Sunderland. Before the 
vessel went to sea her depth in tho water attracted attention. The 
captain's wife remonstrated with tbe owners about it. Tbe 
steward said to his wife— this at least b in the wife's evidence— 

Look what a shameful state wo are ^ing out in, with- 
out a mainmast, and so deeplv laden.'^ The ooefr, who 
had never seen the vessel till be went on board, was 
startled to find her so deep in tbe water, and so long 
and narrow. He was so low-spirited that hb wife urged 
him to come away, lie said he would have done so had it not 
been for her sake and the two children, but ho was afraid of 
two months' imprisonuieut. One of the crew told hb abler he 
was ^ing in the Sea Quem only boeause, if ho did not go; he 
would ^et throe months' imprisoninont, and that would forfeit 
I his certiticate. Another man was urged by hb father and mother 
not to sail in her, hut he said he had signed articles, and was com- 
pelled to go. Joseph Hubbard, who had been twenty-one years a 
seaman, and was then a river policeman, was struck oy the depth. 

I of the shu) ; he had never seen a steamer going to sea so deep 
before. The mate told him that two of tiio men were inclined to 
refuse duty, and the constable then told the men that they must not 
refuse duty, but if tlie^ had anything to complain of they must 
come ashore and go belore tho magistrate. The men said thev did 
not care if they were locked up, aa tho ship was nigh siDldiig. 
The constable saw the water at that moment dabbliug over tho 
gunwale in difibrent places." The men went to sea and were 
drowned with the rest. The depth of the Sea Queen in the water 
seems to have been the common talk of the docks. The examining 
oflieor of the Customs who cleared her made a remark about it. 
Theassbtant staith-moster thought she was ** dangerouslv deep." A 
sbip-cbandler observed that the ship as slie paHsed out ** looked low 
in tbe water, was of gK*at length, an J, being without a mainiuast, 
had A ghastly appearance." The de^-master "considered the 
vessel Dodiiux better than a coffin." Tho deputy dock-mastiT 
when ho saw her go out said she was in a dii^aceful Htate and 
would never reach her destination. A shipwright and surveyor 
under the Ik>ard of Trade said she was the deepest ship he ever 
saw afloat ; he thought her ‘to coffin to some of the poor fellows." 
The captain of a steani-iug to whom he made the remark agreed 
with him. The lock-gateman, an old seaman, thought she was 
in a dangerous state, and said he would not go to sea in her if the 
owners would give her to him for nothing. The dock-gatem^ 
said, “ If I hod signed articles to go in the ship, 1 would go six 
mouths to gaol rather than go in her." A dock pilot declared 
he would not have gone to sea in her. On tho other 
hand, tho Lloyds' surveyor at Hartlepool who bad super- 
intended the original construction and al.so the lengthening 
of the ship, a shipbuilder at HartlujKMil, a London sbip- 
broker who had superintended the loading of tho Sea Queen 
on different occasions, a surveying oflioor of the Admiralty 
Transport Service who bad surveyed her in 1 867, the 
pilot who took her out of dock, and one of tbe owners gave 
evidence as to her seaworthiness; but of these only tlie pilot 
and owner had seen her when actuiilly loaded for this vovage. B 
was suggested that such a long vessel without bulwarks would 
look very deep and low in ike water, and thb might inblead a casual 
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obferver. The Court of Inquiry cam© to the conclusion that the 
JS^i Qurm^ ** though deep, was not Oferladen to that extent tun to 
render her doogeitms/’ hut they ‘'respectfully urgeil i)n the Govern- 
ment tho noovseiity of instituting some irl^ptit.*tion to prevent a 
system ’’—that is, ovcrloiuling — which has become so notorious 
in vessels leaving the Tyne.” Mr. Galloway, the chief surveyor 
of stoam-veweb), drew up a minute on this ruse for the Board of 
Trade, lie thought the vessel had sutricieut Imjboardi but was 
not strong euoiiirh to carry so largo a quantity of dead weight in 
safety. “ This case,” he ^ded, " shows 1h« absurdity of thts pro- 
posal that Government should ioterfero vvith tho stowage or loud- 
Mig of ships. If this ship had been a very strriug ship, luid without 
the cargo-ports, I hate oo doubt sho would have carried tho dead 
weight naniod with safety, but, as it was, such a weight 
WHS docidedljr a source of danger. If tho Board of Tiiido 
are to intertero W‘iih tho loading of ships, they will' have 
to mako provision to meet tho special case of twh ship, for 
it does not follow that two ships of like tounago and of tho 
saiuo dimeualnus can with safely bo sent to sea with a like 
curg^ unless the details of construction are aBo alike, and the 
quwty of the material and the workmanship aro identical. *’ It is 
obvious that under a system of surveys there w’oiiKl be a bettor 
guarantco than at present for tho souodneaA of \es:^cls, and that 
tho painting up of u load-line tw suggestod by the IiiJilituto of 
Naval Architects — not an ab&uluto limit of li>iiiling, but an indi- 
cation of Iho waight of cargo in proporlii'ii to the cubic measure- 
ment of the vessel — would mivt tne object! oua* raiNi*d by Mr. 
Galloway, and Would at lie hanie lime .'supply a trustworthy 
Ijasis for tho judgment of a court of inquiry. It is above all 
iinportant, however, not ti*) diminiA-li the respouMbiliiy of owners 
for the seaworthiness of thrir 


ARaiBIRUOP MANNING ON LTNIVKU^ITV EDVCATION. 

I F tho only direct result of tho defunct Irish L'ulvorsity Bill 
has been to bring about a Ministeiial crisis, it lias at Jearit served 
indirectly to apply a fresh irtiiiuilus to the cloauenco of Boumn 
Catholic prelates. A discourse of J)r. Vaugnnn’s, iho 'newly 
a|qK)iu ted bishop of Salford, Is repL.rted from Boiue, w'bich ought 
tu till Mr. Disraeli with shame and coriipunctiou at the course he 
saw fit to adopt on that occusivm. Whether or uot ho was cou* 
suiting the boat interests of tlie CoriHorvativo party or of University 
Education, we will not now disiuiss. But he U prnved to have 
been deplorahly unmindful of wlnit w'os due to traditions of 
the great Caucasian race. It is true indeed that Uu* Jews aro no 
loriMT ‘Uhe chosen and peculiar [iooplo.’* Iheir “ ini.s.Hi(mary 
wollc has been confided to other luuids, but tho principle remains 
unchanged. There is still on earth " a pcx'uliar peoido sot apart 
by Providence to do the missionary work of tho C/hiirch ; *’ lUid 
that people is the Iris'll nation, w hich has bnui trained under the 
bondoM and oppression of England, as Israel was traint^d of old 
under l^pthiti bondage, for its gIori<ui.*i destiny. It has xuoroover 
been endowed bv I'rovidenco with *'the thc^dogical virtues of 
faith, hope, and churity,'* and " the two threat gifts of poverty and 
chastity." Its apostolic energy has already evangel issud Englaud, 
Scotland, Germany, and Frauco/’ luni is now engaged in converting 
America, and is destined to convert the world. To bo sure, it bus 
generally been bolievod that the special distii]4:tion of J udaiiim w’os 
to be an exclusive rather than an expansive* and inishionary power, 
ntid that St. Augustiuo converted England. And wo soeiu tu have 
heard befoi'e now bitter lauicotalions fnmi tlio most orthodox 
quarters over the scandal brought on their religion by " tho low 
Irish "—who, according to Dr, Vaughan, are “ tlio groal-est moral 
power in the world " — and their frequent a))vj!jla>y whim removed 
fix>m the restraints of home. It must hnvo been moMt gratifying to 
such of them as are to be found iu the Kternul City to lenrii on siich 
unimpetichablo authority that their exiemsive coJiiiibu lions to tho 
dirt Olid druiikennesHof the chief citii.s of England and Ainoricaaro 
in truth the outward signs of a magnilicont Christian iipo-stnlatt;, 
which hna for fourteen ceuturieB l^on conquering the allegiance 
of mankind, and before which those “legalized bandits,’ Uio 
“hypocritical Kings, and MinisterR, and rariiaiucnU," of the 
pi'oaent day, will be compelled to bow. Bleliop Vaugh.an, how- 
ever, is hardly a piencher whose theological — or, we should ruther 
say, ethnologicid — lucubrations aro likely to attract acrious 
attontioD beyond a very seh-ct and very llibc*rnian circle. The 
collapse of Mr. GlaJstoue’s measure hae inspired a moro intelligent, 
if hardly moro iutolligiblc. How ( J episcopal eloquence nearer home. 
uVrchbishon Maiming is so coubtautly on his legs that it is perhaps 
hardly to fee expectod that his utterances should always be quite 
coherent The silver^ stronm ot his oratory is too seldom inter- 
rupted by any golden interLiuks of silence. But we must confess 
that his speech at tho Liverpool Catholic Club Ibu other day has 
rather puswled us on more accouniA than one. It was evidently 
intended os a sort of profession «>f hi-i political faith in genera), and 
of his particular opinions on the subjivt of I • in versity education. 
On neither point is it very cosy to understand him. 

The Archbishop began by dwclaiiniug sympathy with any poli- 
tical party, and assured his honTem Uiat this was the pro|h*r nUi- 
tudo for Catholics, and that it vraa illustnitcd by bis own lifelong 
example* During forty yaar-R ho harl only once i‘xi>rcised his fran- 
chiae, and then it was on Idrs. Poyser's principle, not D'cause he 
liked the candidate for whom ho voted best, but because ho dis- 
li)t«d him leost “1 wanted to keep out somebody else." “A 
more supreme diarogard for party politics aud party Goveniments-*- 


and a plague, I sav, upon both their Houses — no man in that room 
could possess." Whethat Dr. Maiming reallyr wlahas to aoe bojth 
11 ouscs of the I.icgislaturaabolUhod is not explmnad. fiis langti^ge^ 
strong OR it is, docs not go quite so faras that of his oolleagiie, Bisliop^ 
Vauf^ian, who spoke, we are told, “with a contempt nothing 
could c.vceed of Uberal Govornments and rnrltamenta" But ho 
went uu*to obsm*e that, when asked some ycarfl by a distin« 
guii<hod politician what line Catholics would take in the ^ectiooi^ 
be rt plied, “ We care nothing about you or your polities, but there 
are two tliiuj^p we do care for, and if you touch either of them 
every thiihollc in Great Britain will vote against you." To those 
two things wc will rotnm directly. • But meanwhile the Arch- 
bUliop's profe^siou of political faitli,ormthor of political scepticistn^ 
which i'4 expressly put forward not as Ids own theory, but as com- 
mon to him with tdl his co-religionists, strikes us as an extremely odd 
one. If he only means that Bomau Catholics, as such, are not Ikai ad 
to bo Whigs or Tories, Liberals or Gonsorvatives, nothing can be* 
luoru obviiiiidy reaMuiiablo ; but just the same thing might be pre- 
dieateii of the uicmbcrs of every other Communion. Circumstances 
may iia\ e often inclined Anglicans to tho Conservative and Dis- 
senters to the Lihonil side in politics, as cirenmstanoes have aleo^ 
est.ibli.dicil an Mllinnee in fnrmeryears between tho Liberal pa^ and 
tho Uoiiuin Catholica iSuoli ctumoxions aro no douht aoei(ieii 4 a) 
uml Auriabie; nud if tho Arehbihhop dimply meant that it was 
open to Catholics ua much os to nuy one else to'chooso their aide 
in politics according to t)u>ir pursoual convictions, he could have 
bct*n t'hargcil with nolliiug worse than a gratuitous assertion of 
tniisiru^. lint tho general drift of his speech, and liis pointed 
iv'ferenco to his own ab.-itcntiou from voting during the last forty 
veal's, point to a ilitfercut nitcrpn»tation of his woida ‘What he 
appears to have really nuuint was, not that Catliolics were free tiv 
take their b^ide in politics, but they ought to have no polilira at 
all, except where their own religious interests are ooncenmd, and 
ought thfU to volu against any und every Gnverinneut which re- 
fused to* 4 io their bidding. If “ the Holy Soo and religious educa- 
twm are touched, every Catholic in ( 5 resit Britain " must voto 
ag(an.^t the Government. On all other questions Catholics are 
whollv inditl'ercut Hud will not vote at all. 'I'hat U to say^ 
in otiuT wordn, not that on all psfints coocciiiing the social 
morsil, or poliliwil v/elfsiro of Ihcdr country, which have no direct 
boaring on tho interests, real or suppo.'©;!, of lh«-ir Churchy 
CathoUcs may ditfer in opinion and take oppot^ite sideH, but that 
all such points arc rmilly benontli their cou»idoratton, and they 
had better havo nothiug to do with them. It is difUcnlt tt> 
believe that Dr. Manning has reollv .attiiinod to this very un- 
patriotic Kt ate of what tho Stoic philoRophors would have called 
•jTifuciiiiaf blill Ic-sa that ho has “ posscseed" it, as his words wo'ild 
imply, for tho hist forty y<'ard. But that, if lu* is I'orroctly w- 
pojieil, is certainly the upsliot of this portion of his speech. 

'flic two pointKoii which aloiiwCiitlu dies do caro to havo uiid express 
au opinion nro alleged to bo “ thoHoly Sen’’ — moaning ovideutly tho 
toinporal power — “and religious education." Atul these two av€> 
pniciicaJly roilnced to one, for the some what startling reason that 
** the furiiier u<jjiit (the Holy Sim») lliviiio I’rovidouca has takeiv 
into Hid own liands, and we will await the iseue." Wo should 
ouraeh&i huvo imagined tliat to a believer in Divine Providence 
the.ro were no “ points " which did not fall within its scope. 
xVnd there wa.s a perirul not vory long ago, if our metnory seneo* 
us truly, when Dr. Manning was by no means disposed “ to awsit 
the issue " quietly as regards the ^rticular point which Providence 
has now, it seems, for the first tiin4i taken charge of. Wo havo* 
aoine rccollectioa of being Inundated with an endless flood of 
Bi'nnons, speeches, pastorals, and painplileUi from his pen fovyears,^ 
both before aud after his appointment to the archbishopric, UBlik 
tho still mc4re burning question " of Papal infallibility turned 
up to give a new dirtetion to his thoughts. But a French bisho]^ 
publicly announced at the bcgiuuing of the Italian war in 
1S59 that “ God, with tlie assistance of France, was writing 
magnilit.'iint pago in iho hisiory of the world." And so it appears* 
that I'nividcnce, with tlie nssislaace of Victor Emmaimul, has for 
the present, nt all evimls, decided the qnet?tion of tbo temporal 
power— decide. d it wrongly, wo fear, if Archbiadiop Manmiig’e 
earlier duclara lions on Uie subject may bn relied upon, llte mio* 
remaining point, therefore, which Providenoo has not yet removed 
from human guardianship, is that of education, and to tho IrkK 
University Bill the rest of the spooeli is derot^. Dr. Manniag* 
“ felt it hb duty ’ to boai Uio whole debato, not because ha baa- 
itching ears, but because it is imposriblo tu watch the course of la 
discusi«ion by mailing the reports in the ncwijpapers. Wo hardly 
see why, but considering how frequently the Archbi.4hop feela il. 
his duty to altimd the debates in both ilouses — notwithhtandkig' 
Ids “ plague on them " — we may venture to ho]M that in this ease* 
duly and inclination did not rudely clash. It is perhaps alfK^ 
nalurnl to iufor that he is not— to hts own croflit — so entirely ia- 
dilVcrcnt as he. would fain persuade ur to the polirical interests ol 
his country. Bo that as U may, some of hia comments ou 
Uuivorsily Bill are suificiently surprising, and all the more so aa 
ho woM very generally reported at tlie time to liavn expresaod kia 
Hatisfaction with it as a just and reHiionablo measure, and all 
that could iairly bo expected, lie does indeed distinctly repeat 
to his hearers^ nt Liverpool his conviction of tlie honest and 
honuiirablo desire of the Govortimont to do full justioe to the 
Dish CuiiioHcs, and he admits that the rojeeted BUI would have* 

S lactMl thorn iu a much better position as re^rds Uuiversity 
vgri*e.v than their English cu-religionists. But his deocuat 
of the position of these lost is not vory intoUigifolsi asoordiimi 
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lo tlie nmort ia the Time$^ of which no contradiction hos appearad: 
— No Catholic in England can take a degree without eitlier ex- 
poelng hinieelf to the pBMmUiud inJithHty of Ozfoidi or ffoiug io 
the London Univereity, and. at the Loudon (Joiveisity no Oaiholic 
can tolco a degree without being examined in the ethicH and meta- 
phyeice which aw taught ly th^ vf thnt VnxvenUy'^ As 

to the hitter statmen)^ a graduate of London University wrote to 
the I'imM next day to point ou^ what we should have aunpoMd 
waatolerahly notorious, that it is a purely examining bodY, having 
no proftjSfors at oil, and that nobody need “ go to it ” fur the 
Mrpoae of obtaining a degree, in the sense of residing or attending 
lectures there, though it is open to those who so desire to attend 
University Collage in GKiwer Street, the great majority of student 
•being in fact prepared for their degree examinations at Denomi- 
national Oollegfis or by private tuition, lie also noiiited out ihai 
the provisions introduced into Mr. Uladstone*s Dili against making 
-dko exandnatious a vehicle of imposing or excluding any particular 
«doctrinoft in theoh^y or philosophy aw in practice stiictly carried 
•<Mit at London University. The Archbishop’s coiiiplniut is, there- 
'fbrey based on a complete ignorance of the facts. As to the 
pest&Wntial inildelity of Oxmtd,” he has, of course, a right to 
bis own opinion. It may perhaps help to explain the very curious 
*circuuistauc6 that twice wrthin the laat ten years, after collecting 
aubscriptiona for the pur(H)c>e and (if we are not mi(<iuforined) 
4ictually purchasing ground at Oxford for building upon, Dr. New- 
mmi has been Compelled to relim^uish his schejne, uot by any 
Opposition of the Uni^Twity authorities, who manifusted a friendly 
'dispositiuDf but by the aiitborities of his owu Church. Dut it is 
not ocnally easy to recftiieile with thiM tact, or with tho Arch- 
bisbu|rs sweeping denuuciirliou of tho ^^pehtilentiai ” utuiusphero, 
^another circumstance. It was only two years ago that the 
•JesnitB resumed charge of the Roman Culliolie inisMioii at 
Oxford, winch they bad givmi up aliout teu years btd'ore, lunl 
began luakiog armngeimmts ibr building a new and handsome 
■church in a central positUm — preNumiihly with the object of 
attracting Catholic uiidorgrmluatoa, for tho preseut chapel 
lapbaodanily suiUces for the wants of the amnill body of lusident 
.members of their Coimnunion. This liardly looks as if they, any 
more tlum Dr. Newman, shared the Archbi>«hop'ri view of the 
matter. 

We need not follow Dr. Manning throngh his pathetic de- 
.aoription of the young Catholic who has had liis faith disturbud 
■mid ** the structure of his brain altered by the heretical teaching of 
the moLaphysicol Proftfsoors of Jxmdon Uiiiversitv^meaiung, we 
presume, iiuivemity College. It is not till nearly the end of his 
Sipcech that ho comes back to the aul^ct which he had all along 
been profeosiug to deal with, the Irish University Dill. .\n(l, having 
already expressed his oonvictioii that the Government hud ever}* 
'desire to act justly, and that their measure would have gi\en far 
i^ater advantages to Ituman Catholics than any they inijoy in 
England, he seeiiiB to liave felt the difficulty of hartnonixing these 
•admissiens with the suicidal refu.M«il of the Irish bishops to accept 
^ much hotter oOhr tbau is ever likely to be moile to them ngiiiu. 
He says, however, that he helieree the bishojis would gladly have 
•accepted the offer, ** though there was no ondowjnuot," if it had 
•not consolidated and rendered poruianent tho mixed anvl godleas 
system of education established in 1 845. On which we have only 
two remarks to make. In the first pl^e, if the bishoiis refused 
offer which ** gave the CTatholica of Ireland power to obtain 
•degrees on terms oousistont with their confloiences,'’ and ** much 
better than those on wliiob Catholics can obtain degrees in 
England ” — and that is a very moderate way of steting what was 
•offered them — because it did not also abolish the existing system 
•of ** the godless colleges,’* which none of them need have attended, 
4 beir itiantK»r of reasoning must have been more profoundly 
Hibernian than we idiould have ventured to suppose. In tho next 
jplaoe, if timir meaning bo that with which Dr. Motmitig credits 
Ibem, their way of expressing it is so purely Hibernian as to recall 
the fatal cgaeulation m the drowning man whom “ nobody shall 
in their public doclaamtiufi against the Dill, the bishops 
•do indeed co'iuplam of mixed and secular education,'* and of the 
Mteiition^of two of the obnoxioua Quemi’s Colleges; but the main 
•stress ia laid on the very objection 'which the Archbishop thinks 
thliy did not really oaro about, two long paragraphs being devoted 
toon elaborate protest against the ** aggravated iujusiice” of no 
'endowments bciuff provided for them. And the same praut was 
emplmtically dwmt upon by their spokesmen in rarliament. The 
Ambisb^ is naturally anxious to make out the best case he can 
•&r bis episcopal brethren on the other aide of tlio Irhjh Cbnutiel, 
but bis speech suggests a shrewd suspicion that, if he bud occupied 
iSai^nal Cullen’s post, the Dill would havo met with a very 
* 41 fiemit xeeeptioa at the hands of tbe hiinarchy. 


lARCEKY IX ADULTERY. 

A N importoDt question of woman’s rights has arisen in a c 
coortr The law of England does not punish a m 
for aMuoting pother man’s wife, but some EngliUh lawyors h« 
b^ dHpmed to nuaish the iMiicffoiiu together with the wife, 
t^t which would ^nunendy be conmuM e« the wife's proper 
There was a case . in wbi^ an elopemeiit was planned, and i 
^e pmdeed her boxes ready to .twt The man told to bri 
lU the money die euuia, and she had placed money in one of t 

« a cit ond earn 

iwaji but the husband awoke m time to iucercept his wife^s <i 


porture. The man was tried and convicted fer stealing this 
money, and the judge who tried him intimated that be might 
have ’been found g'uilty of hirceny even if the boxes which be 
carried away had contained only wearing apparel of the wife. 
Thu, however, wa:) rather alarmuig doctrine, and it has uot been 
maintained in later cases to its full extent. If a woman elm^, 
she nwessarily lakes some clothes on ht.r person, and. according 
to strictness of law, th«sse clothes aro the propiwty of her hus« 
baud, and the taking of them inoiio donma might be considered 
felony. Dut if adultery ia to be ciizniually punished, that mult 
ought to bo attained directly, and not by treating it as a sovi of 
constructive larceny. As regards clothes, iivlecMl, the law has 
been f()r iK>uie time settled, but doubt might still exist in the case 
of jowclr}'. 

it may of (Hmrse be urged that, if a woman of tho least refiue- 
nicnt elopes, she uaturall} takes her jewel-ease along with hev. 
This is indeed what hap))encdiii the recent exaiiipleof Mrs. Jlrown, 
whose paramour was tried for stealing Uio jowols which he bad 
helped to carry away or dispose of. There is in contemplniion of law 
siicu a unity of interest between husbiuid and wife that ordinarily 
tho wife cannot steal the goods of her husband, nor cau an in- 
different person sital the goods of tho husband by the delivery of 
tho wife. If, thexefero, the wife deliver the goods of the hu^and 
to an indifferent person for that person to convert them to his 
owu use, this is no larceny. Dut if the person to whom the goods 
ai‘e delivered by the wife )>e an adulterer it is otherwiso, and an 
adulterer cau be properly convicted of stealing the husband's goods, 
though they be delivered to him by the wife. If no adultery has 
boon actually commit Led by tho parlies, but the goods of the hus- 
band are removed from his house by the intend^ adulterer with 
intent that tho wife should elope with him and live in adidtei^ 
with him, this taking of the goods is in point of law larceny. I'hus 
the law was correctly enunciated by a learned judge more than 
thirty years ago ; but ho went on to say that if a wife eloped with 
an Rdiilierer who took her clotlies with them it was larceny, luid 
this proposition would hardly be supported at the present day. It 
is true, indeed, that tho ancient maxims of the Uommon Law 
would still be applicMible to the case. That law knows nothing 
about ** .separate use," which is an inveniion of Courts of Equity. 
All that ia tho wife’s is tho husband's; but as husbuid and wife 
are one, the wife caniuii steal from the husband, nor can auolber 
person hulp her to stfid from him unic.'ts that person be an adul- 
terer. it Hoems doubtful whether this oxcepiioti of an adulterer ia 
nut of later date than the rule. The exception was either intro- 
duced or recognised in a case deddod in 1829, which has bean 
followed in Inter cases. The judges havo, however, bveit unwill- 
ing to carry the principle thus established to its full orient, be- 
cause the result would have been to make every case of what used 
io be Called trim, con, a case of felony. In every case of this kind 
the man who takes away the wife of another mnu must necessarily 
take will] him something which is in law the husband’s property. 
TJn*y may elope together, or the wife may le.^ve the ftouso 
alone. aj)a join her ^Miramoiir at an appointed pl.'U'e. In the one 
case bhe perhaps hniids her dressing-case to her lover as he helps her 
to descend a ladcb.*!* of ropes ; in the other case she brings it m her 
hand. Li the former there would be a ” joint taliing,” and in the 
latter there would not ; and If this be, as lu some of tho reported 
caM>.H it has been made, the ground of decision, the law woi^d 
male a distinction between tw'o cases where tho moral guilt of 
both is the Bame, It was said in the first of the series of modem 
cam;s that this was larceny, for, though the wife consented, it 
must bo considered that it w*a 9 done invilo dainmo.” But this ob- 
icrvation would apply to all cases that occur, except indeed tbiwo 
ill which tho husband connives at the wife's departure. In that 
case money and plate to u considerable amount hud been carried 
away, and it may be that both judges and juries have, been 
insensibly iuilueiicod by tho value of tho projierty abductod. 
lu a later case the paramour, who was a lodger m the husband’s 
house, went away leaving the husband and wife together; then the 
husband went out, and then tho wife want out and joined her 
paramour. They were followed^ and overtaken on the road io 
company, and he w^as found carrying a bandbox conteiniug wearing 
Apparel of the wife, which w'lis of course tho husband’s property, 
lie was convicted of Rlealiug this property, but the judges held 
tliat the conviction could not be sustained. Tlitiie bad been, how- 
ever, a previous cose in which, be-ddos w'earing apparel of the wife, 
A coireo-pot and candlesticks were taken away, and in this case 
the paramour was convicted, and the conviction was sust.diied. In 
that case the wife stated that tho paramour as-siinnl in rciuoviug 
the property, w’liereiis in the ca.se previously cited it is probable 
that the wiVo carried the bandbox in her hand. It was further 
staled by the wife that the c>.>ff'ce-pot an<l catidlcKticks bad been used 
by her and her paramour during a cohabitation of upwards of a yeavL 
the paramour had pledged some of . her wearing apparel, and 
applied the money to hie own purposes. This is an unsatisfactory 
case, beoiiuso it can hardly be suppoeod that the paramour had any 
€mmmjfum:idi os regards the ootlee-pot and candlesticks, and the 
distinction between a joint taking by tho two parties and a taking 
by the wife alone is not of any mom vnluo. There was another 
case in which the wife stated that tho paramour told her to 
« bring all the money she could,” and it might be thought in fluch* 
a case that them- was an intention to despoil the husband, not only of 
bis Wife, but of hia property. In another case the projierty takw 
did not consist nieroiy of feiUHle appaivi, or of articles uxciuaively 
forfwinlc use, but the wife bmught thii« prujH^rty to the paiamours 
I lodgings, and it was simply feuiiil iJicie. Tims liicru nos nu j'Unt 
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talcintr no wpmte poasenrion by the paramour, and the 
judge who tried the case raid that there could oe no oonriction. 

It appeara dilRcult to extract from these cams any principle 
that can be ooniidently accepted ns conformable either with 
law or common acnae. We irnow, of course, bow an elope* 
ment is managed by tbo heroines of noTcla. The husband finds 
that his prcaenta to hia wife havo not only not been taken by her, 
but bavo been scattered on the floor, or otherwise treated wiUi 
contumely before her departure. But these elopements on the 
hiffhestpriuciplea ore not perhaps exactly rimilor to what oecim 
orObMrifj in ^0 irtfriO, Jh tbe flret pllM, M Mtiul guilty pair 
have got to lire, and require therefore the means of uringi and 
this is a consideration which novelists somotimos ignore. Then, 
again, if a wife who goes away intends to stay away, she may 
consider that some arrangement as to property must at some time 
be made with hex husband, and her instinct may coincide with 
legal teaching as to the value of poascaaion. Even aa regsi^ money, 
if she took only the income of her own settled estates, and she and 
her paramour fived upon this money, a jury would probably be un* 
willtng to act upon the law, which would certainly warrant them in 
finding the paramour guilty of stealing property of the husband. We 
may be quite sure that if Lndv Eustace nsd married before the 
celebratod diamonds were stolon from her, and had eloped, she 
would havo taken the diamonds along with her. The extreme 
advocates of woman's rights in America insist that she ought to 
be at liberty to leave a bifsband for another man whenever she is 
so pleased. In England at present the same party do not go to an 
equal length, but we may expect that this doctrine of a husband’s 
right to all hia wife's property would not bo allowed to bo 
applied without question even in a criminal court. We ought 
not at any rate to feel surprise at finding a Jury prepared to hold 
that when tho wife of a hatter at the West-end of I^ndon elopes 
with an actor, she may naturally bo expect^Kl to carry with her 
jewelry of the value of 200/. or 300/. Having thceo jewels, 
and wanting money for necessary expenses, she handed some of 
them to her paramour, and he pawm^ them. Without complaining 
of tbe verdict in this case, we cannot help remarking tnat tbe 
man who became joint p<^sseesor of a coffee-pot and candle8tu:ks was 
rather hardly dealt with ; hut that was more than tw enty years I 
ago, and besides he was apparently a low, vulfrar fellow. People | 
who live in elegance and roiinement must be mlowed to conform 
to their daily habits even in their vices. 

The summing-up of the learned judge in this case shows that 
lawyers can soiuetiines bo more reasonable than the law. In 
eivtl questions the Married Women's Property Act of 1870 has 
to bo taken into account, and it might be expected that that Act 
would influence the administration of the criminal taw, although 
it does not directly affect it. Sir W. Bodkin told the jury that the 
bToad question for them to consider was whether, looking to the 
value of tbo jewelry, the prisoner must reasonably be supposed to 
havo known that he was dealing with the property of tbo husband, 
or wbethor he could have been led by Mrs. lirown to believe that 
she bad a right to dispose of it as she liked.” If this be aci;epted 
as a sound exposition of modern law, it follows that a wife who 
elopes from her huebaud may take with hor such articles aa havo 
been considered aa her prop<^y, and that her paramour may safely 
assist her in removing them from the husband’s house or in dis* 
posing of them afterwords. To recur again to the cose of Lady 
Eustace, if her first husband had lived and she had eloped from 
him, Udeing with her the diamonds (both which suppositions are 
very reasonable), and if a jury could have been persuaded that 
her husband mvo them to her, the diamonds might havo been 
dealt with by her paramour without liability to punishment 
As regards the case of the coffcc-pot and candlesticks, it is 
highly probable that the wife took them as being in her view her 
own and not her husband’s property. But, although we may 
think that the adulterer in that case had rather hard measure 
compared with others, it is probable that ho got no more than his 
deserts, whilo other defendants under similar circumstances may 
have got le.*is. But it is a matter of regret that judges in adminis- 
tering criminal law should rely upon distinctions which are not 
differences, or should apply an ancient legal principle which i? 
manifestly discordant with modern practice. It would now bo con- 
riderod absurd to punish n man for stealing the clothes which a mar- 
ried woman took with her, and which he helped to carry, when she 
eloped with him ; nnd yet a very learned and able judge declared 
that such was the law in 184.1* If this wore the law at that 
tiine> it has since been modified, but it would bo difficult to say 
whether this result is due to tJie influence of common sense or to 
tho prevalence of adult4iTy. 


llKillLAND SIlOOTlNCfS. 

A S we cannot hope for anythin|y|ke perfect happiness in this 
world, we suppose it ia onljBbmral that there should bo 
enmities and heartburnings betweA the occupants of the High- 
land shootings on the ono hand nnd the sheep farmers on the 
other. Otherwise tho lot of the sportsman who is blessed with 
a sound constitution, a good digestion, on cmiable temperament 
iudependentof weather, who makes sport the t^iect of his life, and 
sets exhilarating exercise above all other earthly joys, would bo 
too enviable. As it is, if ho is a man of ordinary scnsibilitios, if ho 
hates hot water, and likes to keep on pleasant terms with his 
nearest neighbours, he is by no means likely to lead an unnifRed 
existence. It would be premature to attempt to sum up the 


evidenee that is being laid betoe tbe ParHameiitaiy Committee 
while the examination of conflicting witnesses e x p r e ssing tbeim- 
selves with equal dedsion sad bitterness is sllU in p r o g ress . But 

S uite enough has come out already to eonflrm what we have 
[ways been constrained to believe of the very disagreeable reln- 
dona existing between the farmers and tbe sportsmen. It is the 
more unfortunate since each must always be very much at tto 
mercy of the other, and both must more or lees go to the wall 
unless they can manage to pull together plesssntiy. 

P.V.JJ- one b. ntlNmUOd tO llO IVBn tlUt thOi IM tW» duM* 

of shootings in the ilighlands. There are tho deer forests, where 
tho pasturage is inonoj^lised for the puipoaes of sport, and where 
everything is sacrificM to tho preservation of ttie deer. And 
there are the grouse-shootings, which are let at the same time for 
sheep farms, where there are keepers and shepherds in charge of 
tlie same ground, and where the two are only too often at feud. 
The doer love a solitude, and a sditade is mdispensable to tho 
stalker if his sport is to bo at idl snooessfiil, so that the forests are 
made sanctiiartes as much os may be. The very gro^ are 
carefully kept down, because nothing is more likely to give tho 
alarm to the wary stag, and to spoil at the last moment a stalk 
elaborately planned and patiently csitied out, than an old out* 
lying grouse cock keeping a bright look-out upon everything 
mm the top of some hillock. Consequently the animam 
that prey upon the grouse are encouraged — eagles, hawks, 
ravens, hooded crows, and ground vermin of all kinds. Much 
more are men and sheep discouraged. Tho sight of ik 
strange human being — for tho deer gets tolerably accustomed to 
any one he is in the nabit of seeing — will clear a wide extent of 
hill and valhy, and may ruin tho day’s sport on which the occu^ 
pout of the costly forest has been counting. Most people must 
remember a question of right of way which created much sensatiois 
at the time, when the late Ihike of Athole disputed the ritle of 
tourists* to make a passage from Braomar to Blair Athole througb 
his forest of (lien Tilt. But cases of that kind are comparativmy 
rare, and do not provoke the indignation of the Highland farmers. 
They havo aa little sympathy with tourists as his Grace could 
have, and are no lovers of the picturesque themselvoa. Their 
own ffrievunces come of accidents which are necessarily of per* 
netuai occurrence, and which foster continual heartburnings. 
Where a deer forest marches ” with a sheep farm tliere is no 
keeping the sheep within bounds. There are no fences of course, 
sheep are of very wandering habits, and tlie temptations to tres- 
pass are often irresistible. The cliarm of a forest is its seductive 
pasture, the soft green grass that grows in the sheltered nooks and 
corries. In the very bwt stocked forests there is always far more^ 
herbage than tho deer can possibly consume, while the sheep are 
distributed over tbe adjacent farm so as to make tho very most of 
the gracing, and something more. Profenring plenty to pon'a|;y, 
they stray in search of it, guided by their instincts. They bre& 
bounds when tho shepherds and tho dogs are out of the way ; Uur 
koon-eyed keepers are down upon them forthwith, and procera to 
impound them. The shepherd when they take stock ox tho flock 
find tliat so many are miscdiig. Experience tolls them where the 
wanderers are most likely to bo found. But tbe keepers object to 
parting with the trespassers that are always getting them into 
trouble with their masters, or at least to letUng thorn bo taken 
home by the nearest way. They have d^turbed the ground 
once already, and their disturbing it again is not to be thought of 
merely to shto the shepherds some trouble. They must bo driven 
round by tho road in place of being taken ^'over the bill,” and the 
road may possibly mean a «urcuit of a dozen times the distancev 
A mountain shepherd, although perpetually on his leg^ hatoo 
above all things straightforward exercise with a pujpose, and ie 
proportionately grateful to the keeper who compels him to take it. 
Nor is he without means of avenmng himself. Possibly be keepe 
an available fowling-piece somewhere about his sod-built hut which 
serves him sufficiently well at ^hort ranges. He has a scrap of 
corn land reclaimed from tho moor^ and his bit of oats, scan^ 
and ill ripened as it is, has irresistible fascinations for tbe red 
deer. Every uight, as tho shepherd has reason to know, th» 
antlered epicures come trying the stran^ of the frail fences with 
their horns, whilo a horde of long^ared umrp-set hinds are hovering 
about in their rear. He ambushes himself accordingly, a whito 
shirt drawn over his clothing, blending him with toe grey miato 
of the night ; as the deor approaches within a few yam of him 
against the wind, he empties the contents of the ancient single- 
barrel into his shoulder. Even if be goes out of his way to watch tho 
passes at oarly dawn, and shoot the deer as they stra|^le home to 
the forest from feeding on too sheep farm, he is mretty sure to 
have too sympathies of hia master the farmer. Each blade of 
grass devoured by marauding deer is so much taken from tbe 
sheep. The farmer, in fact, regards as bis natural enemy tbo 
keeper who protects these poachum and trespassing beasts; be ia 
disposed to believe him capable ofevery species of meanness and 
atrocity, and assumes that the occupant of toe shootings is tbo 
accomplice of bis basest actions. 

^ In saying this, wo do not exaggerate. The tenant of aa exten- 
sive farnu in giving his evidence the other day, menrionod as m 
matter of course that it was the puctice of keepers in his neigh- 
bourhood to drive the ten|UDtB* sheep malicioasly with their doge, 
so that many of tbe frightened animals were annually being 
smothered or drowned in the mosspots.” Closely pressed, ho 
was compelled to confess that he knew nothing 01 this from 
persoual knowledge, but understood it to be the common impr^ 
sion of toe countty. Another gentleman had been unfottonato 
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raougli to have bad a dificidly with fha keeper in the adjacent 
deerioreat. who ia said to have revenged bimaelf by driving the 
farmer a riieep over predpicea^ tbua killing a doaen or fifteen 
^ L ^he fknnw aaaumea that the keeper’s malevolence, 
which he neVer questioned, hod been prompted and sanctioned by 
the man’s master; although, on doaer examination, he admitted 
that he hod no ground whatever for the famw, the mortality 
having stopped when the man was dismissed. The charge broke 
down altogether on the farmer’s own confeasion ; ha had merelv 
(ftVOn duncncy before a Parliamentary Ooramittce to etoriaa wkicn 
ho had BO often told lumself and his neighbours that he Lad come 
at firmly to l^lievo them. And the casos nro only worth 
noticing os illubtruting the strung and often unroasonablo antipiithy 
felt by the sheep farmers towaras the occupants of deer forests. 

Perhtips on toe grouse moors the unfriendly feeling is more apt 
to originate on the other side, but of course tho causes of heart- 
burning bocoino more irequeut and tho quarrels grow more en- 
venomed when the farmer and the sportsman are actually joint 
occupants of the same ground. When it is a deer forest that is in 
question, it is likely that it is the fanner who Las tho more sub- 
staiiAlal ^ievances. lie can do his sporting neighbour comparatively 
little harm — no more, at least, than comes of his sheep occasion- 
ally breaking bounds, which for his owu sake he does his best to 
prevent, or some stray deer being uccasioiinlly shot down by his 
shepheras. On the other hand, he aces the capricious deer con- 
tinually leaving tiicir own luxurious feeding grounds to browzo 
with his sheep on the scantier pasturage, and^et ho has no means 
of proving damages on which to found a cliuin for coiupeusatiou. 
And those who know tho Highland sheep farmers — generally stern 
Border men who have migrated from the South — know how the 
injury must rankle when they see the land for which they pay 
a full lent hud under contribution by tho deer that are kept for 
the enjoyment of their enemies. But if the farmer must snifer 
som>dimes at the bands of the lessee of the forest, and grumbles 
less perhaps at the loss than at the submission with which he must 
endure it, It is bis turn to command the situation as between 
himself and the geutleiniui who rents the shooting over his farm. 
His shepherds ore ranging the hills at all hours of the day from 
dawn to evening, ft is iinpoHsiblo for tho kee^ier whose but 
lies in the shelter of aomo deep valley, and whose beat is many 
miles in extent, to keep his eyes upon these men. As they 
go louimug aboiil iii^ llie pursuit of their business, the liifl 
and all that is upon it is at their mercy. They find the nests of 
the grouse In the spring, they train their dogs to seek for them, 
and they take the eggs. Later, when the young birds are hatched 
from the ucsts that nave escaped, a wave of the hand sends the 
shei'p-dog upon -mouthed and ravening among the broods. They 
have the satisfaction of knowing tnat they con pay oif their 
grudges by d(ung an incalculable amount of injury to all throe 
classes of their enemies. The keepers lose character with their 
employers when they fail to show a good stock of game; it was 
their ** confounded carelessness,” of course, which let tho po/ichers 
and the vermin come to such a head upon the ground. The tenant 
loses the sport he counted upon, and has to grumble over on 
expenditure which has gone for worse than nothing, while in tho 
course of successive soasons the moor loses its reputotion, and tho 
landlord has to submit to a terrible reduction in tho fancy rent ho 
woe wont to demand. On many moors, no doubt, there is uolhiog 
of all this, otherwise wo should not hear of the bogs that are so 
often mado. In many iufitances tho former and the sportsman live 
in amity, as they might always do, seeing that there is no special 
reason fur iho sheep farmer and grouse-shooter being anything 
but friends. Where tho gaino tenant is wise m his generation, ho 
will make himself friends by help uf tho mammon of unrighteous- 
ness with men who, if they please, may easily spoil his sport ; and 
he will insist upon his keepers being on good terms with the 
shepherds. But where the sportsman is not in the way of being 
forbearing and somethinff more with the farmer, and generous U) 
the shepherds, where lie dues not keep a sharp eye on his 
keepers, and choo^e them for their tact and their temper as 
much as for their professional skill, then it is very sure 
that there will be a succession of bad years on bis moors, 
although probably the grouse disease and the bad breeding 
seasons will bear the blame of them. 

Perhaps tho most fruitful cause of contention on grouse moors 
is tho shepherds’ dogs. It used to bo very imtatiog to a man 
who paid a fimey rent for his shooting to see and hear shrUl- 
mouthed curs jumping up on tho root of every hut ho passed, 
baying at him as he went by. He knew they were always 
ranging the hill, disturbing the breeding birds, and snapping 
up the cheepers. Ho know there was no chance of any 
deer who might happen to come to his ground remaining on 
it vvhilo that abommablo yelping was always being l^rne 
to their ears. So his keepers, who shared his detestation, 
underst^ that if they laid poison on the sly he would not regard 
it as a hemoua crime. The curs ate and med, and their masters 
wore funoos j perhaps some old friend of tho shepherd’s, who had 
passed many a year with him on the hill and saved him many a 
bit of rough labour, Mme dog whom he had found more afiectiouate 
than any woman, ond far more inteQIgent than riie minister himselfi 
alo of the accur^ thug md died^fiso. The bereaved shephera 
could not tra^ tlm enmo by diatinct evidence to any one’s door 
in particular, but be never doubted ot whose door it must he laid. 
He brooded oyer the vengeaim which might have scarcely stopped 
short of murder had a safe opportmiity come to him. and in the 
meantime the breaking of me grouse eggs wont on fiuter then 


ever. The dog-tax, we should imagine, must have dona awsy a 
good deal with the ftoquoncy of this sesrt of thing; it has tjUanod 
the number of usoleaB curs, and removed the inducements to have 
le^urse to poisoning^ But in its way it ia scarcely less of a 
nievance with the shepherds because it is folt os a univefial one. 
It is the dog that often makes the difference between a good 
sh^herd and an indifferent ono; cortunly between an eaey lift, 
and a very hard one. Of course the snepherd likes to have 
plenty of such um^fnl animals, and a TOHArvo io vcplaeo Uiose that 

may come to griof in the winter. And this mattm of the dogs, 
viewed as it must bo from standpoints so autagAistic, is but a 
type of the many questions that iiitroduco discord into social re- 
lations in the lligblonds. Wo do not know what may come of 
the present inquiry. “As you are ” is the watchword on the one 
side ; tolal aholitiou is the cry of the extreme advocates on the 
other. But in the meautime, when each must lie so much at 
the iriorcy of the other, it is plain that mutual conciliation ia the 
only seusiblo policy. 


CKiMlNAL LAW UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

^piIE public of New York was occupied, aci^ording to the latest 
-L advices, in discussing the question whether the periK^trator of 
what iH called ''the earhook murder ” s^uld be hanged. Probably 
the question lias been by this time decided, and we shaU await 
with curiosity tho result. The JVew York Herald down its 
foot ” on the yih March that Foster should be hanged, but neverthe- 
lessitsceined to bo nearly even betting between Fosterand thegallows, 
or say $ to 4 against him. Between the abundance of murderers 
and the difficulty of hanging thorn in Now York, the respectable 
and law-abiding clra of citizens seems likely to disapponr. The 
law's delays are entirely favourable to scoundrolism. AtW hearings 
and re-hearlugs, lasting sovoral months, a criminal either escapes 
or the atrocity of his crime has boon obliterated by other crimes 
of more recent date. In the meantime the humanitarians take up 
his case, and he gets preached about in the pulpits, and perhaps the 
Governor of iho State is requested to show mercy, on the around 
that the criminal is an Episcopalian churchman like himseli ; and 
thus almost the only chance for justice and public security is that, 
from the unhealthy atmosphere of the Tombs prison, while the ques- 
tion of hanging him is in suspense tlie priHoner may happen to die. 
The latest development ” of tho Foster case is im allegarion that 
tho widow of tho murdered man, who had written a touching 
appeal to the Governor for mercy to the murderer, was bribed to 
wnte by the sum of 1 5,000 dollars. Even the New York Herald^ 
which had not thim pul down its foot,” was moved almost to 
mercy by tbo pathetic tone of this appeal. And that gifted 
journal is now devoting its best energy to the elucidation of the 
question whether Mrs. Putnam bus l^en bribed. A reporter has 
boon sent to wait upon, the lady, and to deliver a written statement 
for her consideration ; and as Mrs. Putnam, after taking a d^ to 
think about it, declines to address the reporter either in speecn or 
writing, tbo reporter draws his own conclusion as to tbo reason 
of her silence. 

The act which the judges of the State of New York persist in 
calling murder was committed as long as the zbtn April, 
1871. Thus, supposing Foster to bo hanged, the lawyers will nave 
taken nearly two years to get the job done. In the meantime the 
Tombs is full of murderers of more recent date, and the HerMweede 
a reporter to the Recorder of Now York to ask what is lobe dona. 
That vigorous administrator of criminal law answers that he 
would undertake to clear tho gi^ls within thirty days, and the 
re>)orter highly approves of a special arrangement ftr this purpose, 
thinking that, if ouly the clear and undeniable murderers could be 
hanged and the doubtful ones discharged, the security for human 
io New York would be considerably enhanced. The Beomrier com- 
plains of the system of appeals from judges who do understand cri- 
minal law to other judges who do not, and he thinks that at any rate 
there need not be a further appeal to the Governor of the State, who 
is not a lawyer at all. However, to teinm to the case of Foster^ we 
learn that on the above-named day Mr. Aveiy D. Putnam got into 
a Broadway cor accompanied by Modamef Duval and her two 
daughters ; shortly afterwards mlliam Foster, much intoxicated. 
got into tho car. He behaved rudely to tho ladies, and quarrellea 
with Putnam, who endeavoured to protect them from his inci- 
vility. Presently Putnam got out, and while ho was handing out 
Madame Duval. Foster, in a drunken rage, ran from the front of 
the car with a “earhook ”iu his hand, and delivered two powerftl 
blows on tho back of ^ Putiianrs head, fracturing his skull. Put- 
nam died of these injuries two davs afterwanls, and Foster was 
fully identified as his assailant. T^is is tho whole case. It need 
not have taken long, wo should think, to decide to hong this man, 
or at any rate to decide between hanging him^ and imprison- 
ing him for life. But tbo laugra|||preachers, and journalists have 
had the cose in hand over sindRnrThe greatest exdtement and in- 
dignation was manifested by the community at the time in regard to 
tho murder,” but it is a long time ago, and the community has 
since been excited and indignant at several other murders, without 
visible result Justice took the case in hand at once, as if pre- 
tending to bo speedy. The trial of Foster began on tho Sth May, and 
ended on the 28th May, 1871, in a venfict of “ Guilty of murder 
in the first degree, witn a recommendation to mercy.” If tlio t™ 
of this simple case took twenty-throe days, wo can only admire Ibo 
power whi^ American lawyers possess of interminable talk. ^ Xne 
execution was appointed for the I4.th July, but ia the meantime a 
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jiulffP of f'h<' Snprotwe Ctiiirt prauted a ft.-'-v of prorpcrlinjra, iind 
in .Tniiiiarv 1K72 nii upplw'ntion lor a miw trial wus lioa?fi before 
thnv jiuljrcj*. This Court atVinuod ihn fornier judirnient, luid 
CoHler wiW seiiltMinul to bo hauu^aii. The eTociiliou was np- 
pointed for the 22nd Marrh, f872, but. one more etoy of ppocenUn^f*? 
W 83 obtained.^ Meanwhile a jury had pfiveu a vcn*dlct a^iiiiist the 
Broad Why llatiwny (^rnipsuv in' favour of Mrs. Putnam for 5,000 
dollars fop Ibo loss of h»*r husband's life, Thu rase of F«isler was 
now earned to the Ciiiirt of Appeals at Albany, and awniitMl 
healing tlior^dnring the nmiuindor of the yfur. 'fhe judgment 
of the (.\uirt oehw wn-s allirun d ou the 21st j^annary In^l, and now 
it was anneiinoeafoi the third tinn* that Foster must din. 

There were no more f^mrts fro wliirh it wua possible to appi'al, j 
ao now the friends of Foslep sot to work upon lh« Oovernnr of the 
Stale. Meanwhile the //er/i/rf, ex|x*i*tinjr public interosl in the 
ca.so to revive, wnt 11 reporter to wait upon both I'oster mid his 
counsel, lint the prls*iuer derlined t<i bo interviewed *' at all, 
and tbc only infornintiou lluii tiie reporter got from the prisoner's 
counsel was that it was a damp evening. lIowi*ver, in spite of 
ibese diseouragfunents, tin; Uvrahl hns managed to ki*ep its 
colunins full of the Fo.*'ter ease ever sineo. ‘‘ SlmJI ttiilk-siek sm- 
timcul Como between ju.Uiee mid ono million eiti/eiisf ’* This 

2 uaatinn was (U>ked by a oorresporident of tho //ern/zf, who 
cclarad his sntisfiictiou at the ]»odii(Mi toKen by tJmt journiil, and 
his confidence in the lii'uriiev!.^ of (Tov<*nu»r Dix. Tlie (lovi rnor, 
it appt'ars, i.s entitled to this eonfidenee hy having penned. In limo 
of war, tho immortal words '* If any nnm at.t*^'uijd.'» to haul di'un 
the American ling, shoot liiin on th" spot." Jlut lher 4 * is iiimiy a 
IfPAvo soldier who cannot tiere a woman or a neAwpaper, and 'we 
should doubt tho prudence of backing the tinnness of (teneral 
J)iat at moiH? than even inoiKy agjunst tho <r»lieitiitions of 3 

friends. Thirty or forty r*role.stjuit clergymen have visited the 
(lovetnor during the past four weeks, and have besieged him night 
and day with pfuyots for mercy." Several dolcgationa of eifiziuis 
have urged a cominntathm of scnfr'ueo on the ground that Fiwtcr 
would do them .still more service hy labouring for tho remainder 
af hia life in prison than by being ‘hanged, when these delegi^ 
tions “ bcejime e\ pinna tor 0 " of their view?, the Gov? rtior must 
bate hnd a hard time of it. Madame Ituvul, like everybody else 
concerned in tbc case, has been hitt-rvicwcd by a reporter, who 
deidred hor to state wlietlier, from her itin»r(‘ssi».u of boater on tl>o 
night ho fmctiirefl Putnam's skull, she believed him to have been an 
oatetnplary Sabbath^school pupil. Mndume Duval answered, with 
motla force than elegance, that she believed h*ou to have been ‘‘a 
dfunkon loater." An impartial corrcFp(»nd<jnt of tho IterM 
dorires to start the ball mlilng, and fisk.s whether there Ls not .«4*me 
detll in tho Tombs who has neither money nor religious 
frienda, and who may be hanged without any more delay. 
Another correspritident deals with the plea tfiat barter dni 
not intend to kill Putnatn. ^*Jfe nindo the remark that he 
would fix him, and he did fi.t him.*’ This kind of thing w'ill 
not do, aays the correspondent, in a city like ^^ew York. Ilo 
refers to tJio case of Josh Reynolds, who had no money, friciid.s, 
or minietere to write for hiui, so ho had to swing. Tho llmtld of 
the 14th instant goes deeply into the <jiic.««tion whether Mrs. 
Fhtnam was bribed to write to Governor Dix <m btdmlf of Foahu-, 
and it prints aftidavits of sevoml persons who hoard Mr. Allen, a 
friend of the Putnam family, say tnat he knew that Mrs. Piitrmiii 
Imd received a bribe. At this rate tho literature of the subject 
must reach an enormous size, and we almost wiah that Foster may 
be hanged to jnake an end of a wearisome. di-wuNaUni. The 
TCporteTS of the seem to have inteniewed all the bouse- 

holdera of the street in which Mrs. Putnam lives, in order to 
obtain their opinions as neighboui's os to tho voracity of her 
denial. One vif them docs not believe it, and docs not di.'ih'idieve it, 
and know.sno more about it than the man in the moon. Another has 
received the impreasiunlhal wmicbody baa loM a licibut ho can’t say 
who. The reporter also callad on a brolhep of Mr. Putnum, “ a tall, 
fitalwart,iinelyhuilt man/'wbo emphatically deelnrod that Mw. Put* 
nam'sdcnial wftafalse. lieiilau stated that 3 Ir, Alien had admitted to 
him that Flleii (Mrs. Putnam) was pretty well li.\od meaning, 

r rently, that slio had got 5,000 dollara for lo.Mng her husband 
1 5,000 dollars fi»r trying to save her husband'-s murderer. 
Ttie prevailing opinion in the street Avaa that Mr. George Kemp, 
undo of F.)>ter, fi wlinlo.«ale druggist and a niillionaiic, hml Ibuiid 
the money to Ini be Mrs. Putnam, and to him of course the 
indnafrioua reju rier uppliad, A brother of Mr. Kemp remarked 
that ** these rop'n-tor;. have a nice way of meddling in oilier 
people’s business "—winch is tho only incontrovertible slatoraeiit 
that wo have met with Tor .Homo time. Ifoweverj the reporter 
mode his way to Mr. Kemp, and got from him a distinct 
denial of having paid money to Sirs. Pulnam. 

The Herald of the 1 51)1 insiMoi announced that, in all human 
pmbability,’' Fi»*^cr would !>•> hanged «)n the 2i»t. The military 
secretary of Governor l)ix had calb-d upon the Sheri tt' and con- 
veyed to him, unoflicially, “the eviep inlelligonco" that the 
Governor declined to interpose any further ch-mcucy. The news 
soon spread among tho public, ntul the gmoriil expression wius that 
of sympathy for roster, coupled with tii»*ludn K that his death is a 
public noccarity in order to make street nitiiauism its dangerous to 
the rufliiuis ns it is to deccril rilizcns. The Jlcratd closes with 
on extmet from an FpisiMpalmii relij^ious newspaper, which declares 
that the disciisaif^n of ihia subject has been beneficial ''as an 
edocalioa of the coininiinity in the great principlea of ju.stics.” 
Certainly this cdueatind is greatly needed. If Foster had com- 
mitted his crime in Oali/ornia ho Would either have been hanged 


mitri]g[ht or have gone froo. We observe that Lynch law still 
prevails in that remote *State, and it U bettor than the paralysis of 
all law in A'ow York. Fo.Htcr might have boim Imngeil amid 
general c.vccration when his ciimo wiih ffrosh, but now that it is 
nearly two ycare old, his death on the gallows would be likely to 
f*\cito pity. Tho worst passible kind of criminal law is that 
w hich is ullatory niid uncertain. 


NEWSPAPER lirSTOUY. 

I N noticing the two bulky voiumes which Mr. James Grant 
callinl a liiafoty of tht* NnrsjMjier JPreM wo painted out a 
niniiber of stupid and ignorant blunders, but we certainly did not 
Fiippo><e tlifit wo had by any mean^ exhausted the catalogue of tho 
;iiil lior's errorrt and iniwprpaentationR. Mr. G rant was not content 
with .attempting to record tho public history of jounialism in this 
country, lie akso nnrlertook, for tho grntificaihm of a vulgar curi- 
ority% to (liscb^so the Htriotly private and personal aflitirs of tho 
ditlermt iiew.spapers of the day ; and here, of course, it was im- 
fiojtftiblo fiw ns to follow him. Even if tho stateinonta which Mr. 
Grant pot forth had been correct, it would Imvo ailbrded no justifi- 
cation for the grave breach of decorum invidved in meddling with 
such matters at all. Ihit we had no mi ans of testing their accuracy, 
and no desire to do so. It was luhtural, howrever, to siippuse that 
a man wlin blnmlertul ogregionf»ly in rcganl to matters of common 
literary notoriety was hardly lilccly become a more trustworthy 
gable ‘when ho turned anidA into the devious ways of scandal and 
oavosdropping. Hinco then Mr. Grant has piiblishod a supplement 
t»> his •* llistiiry," giving what, purports to be an account of the 
“origin and progr»*s8” of llio Safanlnif Jterina, Although we 
canmk pretend to be an authority ns fr<j tho private afiaii's of 
other jHtoplo, we happen to know sornctliing about our own, and 
wc ^low hiiy that we quifro underrated Mr. Grunt's supernatural 
capacity for blundering and nii.^rcpresentution. There is indeed 
hardly a single .Mtateinent concerning iJiirsolv«*s which (when it is 
not A pure invi^niion) is not wildly, "and to those who know the 
fact^, indicTously and incredibly, inaecarate. 

Mr. ttmnfr pvomisi's to resume in a future publication his 
offences ngniiist the recognized decencies of Fnglish jourmilisin. 
lie says, “ It is high limo that the mask should bt? torn olf the 
viFftg^ij of tho Saft/rdat/ jRf>ctep} gbuliatovs," and “T feel railed 
on, in justico to Taya»df, as W'cll as in the general interests of litera- 
ture, to let the world know who are the chief nnonyniotis would- 
be assasdna of tho reputations of authors in that tournal.” Mnm- 
whilo he dtders tho diFcburgo of This duty until ho has “ obtained the 
informatinn " of vvhich be is “ in quest.’’ We can await with 
tolerable eqnanimity the further exhibit ion of Mr. Gnini's talent 
for ignorant hluiidering. lie has evidently boon UMfrrile.'^sly hoaxed 
— ^not for the first time in his life — by some person or persona 
unknown, and ho is laying himself out to he hoaxed again. It 
must be admitted that he is an inviting subject for this sort 
of cruelly. ( >f the statements in the present pamphlet it is enough 
to Miy t hat Ihreo or four iillcgat ions which by theiT nvotended 
particularity seem to stand out fotm tbs dead level of twaddle 
and abiist' — wo refer to Htatements relative to the capital sunk in 
I the establishment of the paper, the conditions of the proprietorship, 
past and prenont, and the private history of the successive editors 
I —ore .Him ply not the fact. 


j REVIEWS. 

nccKi-K’s POsriiuMotJs works.* 

W K have brok»m down in a c4)nfMjirtntio«s attempt to road 
thro ugh these throe volumes, lint we ore comforted by 
thinking that perhaps oven the lulitor did not expect anybody to 
read thou stnilght through, whilo wo are quite sure that Mr. 
Buckle himself would never hiivo laid any such burden upon us. 
Wo are .‘^ure that no philosopher would aak any one to read hie 
comnu»npbic»?-book. Out of the contents of theso three volumes 
nb<iut half 0 vulume. might perhaps have Iwsen put together which 
would have been worth prestivving for its ovvn sake, and which 
would hnvv. b,»cn a proper irilmto to Mr. Ihickle's memory. Every 
author works ufti^r a fashion of hla owm, and every author will 
commonly d<r his work the bettor for working after his own 
fa.'ihiiui. Mr. Ihicklo's fu.shion seems to havo been to writo a great 
number of fragmentaiy passages which were doublless meant to 
find their plaint tit the propc.r points of hi.H great work. ^Stany of 
thfl.se begin and go on for a i>ago or tw’O with great olab‘owto 
tion and in his beat manner. But' towards tho cud tho 
finished composition ohtm groilually chiinges into more jottings, 
mere n«h« to suggest what .v,io to como next A solection of 
the best of thew fragments would liavo been quite worth 
proeerviiJg. Even those who differ most widely from Mr. Buckle 
luiist allow that anything which .«hnws ua his deliberate judg- 
ment on any matter is worth h.M'iug. And there- is a certain 
intorest also in scoing bow Im traced and worked out his 
mAterials. The flragniento, for instance, about the reign of EtlxRboth 
are in a state perfect enoi^h to enable ns to compare Mr. Buckle’s 
views ou many matters with those of Mr. l^ude. And there are 

• Mi 9 rpUnneoH$ and Posthnnnut Wt>rk$ of Httirg T&tfnutf liw'Mt, 
Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by, lldea Tuj'lor. ivols. London: 
Longmans & Ch. 
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ina 3 i;|^ other pieces^ finished or nearly so, which ore quite worth j 
keeping. On the other Laud, them aru other pieces whicJi are 
mere colleotions of jottings, more gatherings of uotes which Mr. 
Buckle must have meant to expand, about which wo am doubtful. 
And about the commonplace-book winch fills up so large a part of 
these volumes wo are not doabthil at all. Wo are sorry to have 
to say it, but the contents of the commonplaco-book have often 
reminded us of the writings of Mr. Timbs. This i.s no fault of 
Mr. Buckle’s ; onyltody's commonplaco-book would doubtlc.^s havo 
the same look: but then why publish n commonplace-book 
ntallP 

To the papers now printed ^liss Taylor has prefixed n biographi- 
cal notice, a good deal of which comes from an outline of Mr. 
Buckle’s life supplied by his sister, from extracts tVoui hia own 
journals and letters, and — ^wbat is the moat valuable part of it 
—from “ reminiscences ” supplied by a lady whose name is not 
mven, but whom from other pa^isages in the notice we infer to 
be Miss ShirrelF. Mr. Bnckle’a lifo was not an eventful one, 
and it cornea to little more than the history of his hook. His great 
misfortune was the strange solitude in which his life was spent. 
An admiring son seems to have had hnnlly any companion except 
an admiring mother. The grotc^sque dedication of the first volume 
of his book will not easily be forgutten. Mr. Buckle never mixed 
with the world in any way ; he had no knowledge of any form 
of practical life; Lo had no regular education; he never went to 
school nr college, or anywhere wLci’e ho could measure himself 
with others or learn to undtTstaud and tolerate the oniniotts of 
others. To us the wonder i.i that under all these disau vantages 
he over did the tentli part of what he did do. Miss Ta3'lor on 
the otboT hand strangely looks on all these frightful drawbacks 
as so many advantages : — 

But Mr. Bucklc'fi good fbrtunn conftist«!<l more especially in two other 
rireumstsnoes which tvll to hinlut. In tho first place, hia mother, who 
aeema to hnvo early formctl a high c^tirajto of her ttoci'a abililic.s iiuocahiiigiy 
atimulated and imconragisl him to (*xertion. And, in the sc'cond plsi'C, the 
delicacy of his health, from childhood upwards, shut him out from eK^hools, 
from tiio univerMities, and from the profoaaions— from til those plaoos and 
pursuits, in Hluirt, Avherci hoys and iu«u learn to imitate one unotluT ; wiu'-rc 
they learn to accept conventional hulutiuns to the prolilcms which are sure 
to present thcrasclvoa lo every active intellect ; or \tl-eie ihcy learn limit 
their ambition to the Arquircm4*Nt of wealth or of worldly success. For 
his love of study, aa well ns for his undoubted ambition to distinguish him* 
fielf, Mr. Buckie was prob.<ibly indebted to Ins mother. But to the weak 
health which led him (o eoUUry htitdy, must be attributed much, not only 
of Ills universally adinitted urlginulity of thought, but also of that charac- 
ieristie vigour of expression which enabled him to britia hia thoughtii 
home to tno popular mind with such striking succesa. Iiis standard of 
expression wom formed like that of most other people, by his mental com- 
panions ; bnt tlifyw compiuiivris were, in bis caw (fortunately for his renown 
and hit readers), cooipt^d of the gniAi minds of all ages. 


made Mr. Buckle utterly nnablo to underatiMid tlio pori- 
tiott of anybody whose view was not the earoo aa hia own. This 
falling fiAl.*ct8 tlie whole scope of his work. IIo writes the 
IIi.\tory nf Civiiizatwn^ but he seems throughout to feel a sort 
of indicant surprise because long ages and large parts of the 
world uavo not always biM^n so ci>Llized as lie was him.solf. 
He never really understands the people of times and places which 
are uncongenial to himself. He is pursued tiirougaout by the 
great fault of despising large parts of hia auAject. Now it is 
quite certain that no man can bo a real historian of a subject 
which he daspisos. The real liisloriau of civilisation is one 
who, like Mr. Tyler, will go with thorough love of bis sub^ 
joebthrougb every detail, from tho lowest forms of culture to the 
highest, despising nothing, womleriug at nothing, throwing him- 
Ktdf into every posriblo stage nf the human mind, and tliore- 
fore finding tho key to the problem which ho set before him- 
self. Mr. Buckle, on the other hand, from the height of his 
philosophy, seems to have looked on all ages and naUons as 
knavos nr fools if they did not come up to his ovm level. Again, 
Mr. Buckle's reading was certainly very great, but for large periods 
of history it wa-s very superficial. P'or the whole claasii^ and 
mcfUccvnl periods, he seems to have taken muirly o very thing at 
second hand* His references to (gigioal writers are rare, and 
where ihero are any they often come from translatious. Both 
the fragments and tho commonplaco-book arc full of extracts, 
sometimes long extracts, statements of tho mo.'it obvious things 
copied from the most obvious books which wo could fancy a veij 
young scholar might havo sot down at tho vciy beglnuing of his 
studies, but which it is wonderful that he never got beyond at 
any lator time of his life, and which it is cruel to his memory 
to publish. We open at a spot at the eighty-ninth page of the 
second volume. Thore must be a rime in the life or every nun 
when ho does not know tho etymology ” of “ hieroglyphic/’ 

ostracism,*’ paper,” and Bible ” ; but most people would find 
out that etymology ” from a Greek Ijoxicon at a very early stage 
of their studies. If, however, Mr. Buckle had not learned sudi 
obvious things till he read Massey's Origin and of LeUan 

— a book which wo must confess wh oumelves only iolow from Ml. 
Buckle's referenc43 — he certainly did well to write down hia newly- 
gained pieces of knowledge, but it is really cruel to go and publiah 
such thinm after his death. Conceive anybody, too^ reprinting 
scrajis of Vlume and Henry by way of Engliw history, or solemidj 
reprinting such a thing aa this 

** Wittenogemet imports a Council of wise men, tho Sszon word mUis 
mgoifying a wise tnan, and the Briti»h [ttel word gmoi exproMdiig a synod 
or councm. Uurmg tho Heptsrchy osch Kingdom had ib Wittenagemot ” 
{LeeiurPi on t/to Cbniiiiuiim and Lam of Englamd, By the llto P. 8* 
BuUivan. Dubliii, 8vo. 1790^ p. vi.). 


Miss ShirrelF, on the other hand, while fully explainiag the 
causes — causes perhaps quite sufficient — which snut him out from 
tho common means of training, certniDly docs not^ like MLw Taylor, 
look on the great misfortune of hia liib as an advantage. Her 
worda are 

The Smt obvious stq> was to acquire iustraction ; and It was proposctl 
that, after some preliminary study, he should go to college, whence tho 
opening to any liberal prolMciu was secure. But the painml sense of his 
own ignorance made him most rductaiit to adopt this couiue. His whole 
acquiramciits then eonoieting of littlo more than reading and writing 
English and proficiency in chess, it seemed indeed hopcluM, within such 
limits of age as University education commonly embrace^ to make up 
for lost time ; and his growing sense of power, and the new ambition beginning 
to atir within him, would have ill brooimd defeat among hia contemporaries. 
Ho knew that ho bad not only to sequira knowledge but to learn to be 
taught— one of the mo-^t ditneult ibingB when the mind has attained a oertatn 
point of maturity williout having followed any grouva of tcaclung ; and 
thns,^ hopeless of success upon tho toodong nt^h^ted beaten tracks, he de- 
termined on choosing a path for himself. 

To 11B it seems that throughout Mr. Buckle’s wriringa, amid all 
their strength, there is a marked element of weakness which was 
largely owing to this ill health and its consequences. It is hard 
to say what is to be mode of a man who could write such a 
sentence as this 

The air here is really so fine, and my mother is so much improving in it, 
that 1 am almost begiuning to like the country. A frightful and an .Alarming 
degeneracy 1 Priw ISod th.At my mind may bo preserved to me, and that 
the degniaatioii of testa does not bocoinc ixirmanent. 

Again we read in his sister's account : — 

Ho disliked hone exercise, and though ordered when lie was young fo ride 
for his healtli, would never ride niorie, as he said he Ibrgotho was'on lioncback ; 
and on one occasion, when ruling with Mrs. flutchinson, ono uf liLs sisters, 
at Hastings, ho was so eutirel}' abaorbod with his own flioughis that he 
attowed his horsa to take him into the library on the Tarade. 

Wo rosily think that a fiovHO who had so delicato n sense of the 
piTopor plaee to which to take hia ruler as to carry Mr. Buckle 
etrmght to a librory deserves tlie speidal care of Mr. mrwin. 

In look^ tbtough those volumes we are certainly more and 
iHom strt^ with the raal amount of what Mr. Buckle ^d, not- 
withstimding those grievous hiudrances which MUs Taylor so 
Btmngcly looks ra as sdvantagoa It is not that we are mere zealots 
for the anoent Univermiy syatem of England, though we certainly 


We are sony to say that we are altogether in the dark as to the Ms 
P. 8. Sullivan, and of course we do not expect him or anyone else 
to spell the mysterious Word Witonagemot, but we reallr should 
like to know something about the “ Saxon ” and '^British ” ele- 
ments in tbs word. Now it is no kind of shame to Mr. Buckle if 
there was a time in his life when he looked on such a pieee of 
confusion of this as a real bit of newly acquired kuowleo^; the 
first jottings down of the greatest acboUr would moat likely contain 
something as little to the purpoM ; but surely it it not kind to Mr. 
Buckle's memory to put such things forth now as specimens of hie 
real work, or as something which can be of the slightest veins to 
anybody else. 

In some cases however the fragments and entries in the comr 
moii|riacc-book do give us a distinct key to the weakest ride of 
Mr. Buckle’s mind. It is not the way to understand, still less to 
record, the progress of men’s minds in distant times, to dt down 
with a delil^rate contempt for writers in another state of society 
because they did not reach the highest philonophical level. It does 
not bode well for what Mr. Buckle’s treatment of early P.wg)iab 
history would have been when wo find such a heading os 

Absurdities as Specimens of Historians when we find in 
a note “ we may pass over tlie wretched Giidas and Nennius.” 

Wretched ” is Mr. Buckle h favourite epithet for every writer 
who is not quite up to the mark, and a critic will smile 
at tho notion of putting Giidas and Nennius together; and 
he goes 011 to tell us that cither Bmda or WUliam of Malmes* 
boxy — we cminot make out which — ^'was usually credulous, 
boinbastio in his style, and relatoa nothing of retd import^ 
anoe.^* Theu comes Geoffrey of Monmouth, of whom Mr. Buckle 
says he gives a long account* 'because his work was highly valued 
and procured for himself gnmt honour, and also because it was the 
lost olaborute historical absurdity.” Why ‘Hhe lost” paises our 
powers uf giiesaing; wo should have rather thought it was to be 
called tho first. It is plain that Mr. Buckle, wbh idl his philo- 
soph}'', looked on Giidas, Hasda, William, and GeofFrey os writers 
of the same class. But such unphnosophicnl peepie as Giidas 
and Basda must put up with what they can get, when, under an- 
other bending of ” Aosmdities in liarlv History," De Thou and 
Meloncbthon are called up for Mr. Buckle's favuurife process of 
contemptuous wonderment. Whiin Mr. Buckle, a few pages on. 


great to At ml not be the better fmr its training. It is not always displayed a marked deficiency in hwtorical productions,” 
merely^ that Mr. Bimkle was ^king in technical scholarship ; it we cannot nelp romemliering that 11 liHlc more knowledge of that 
was ms isolation uuinkmd in every way that forms the scanty litcrature'might have sn-ved Mr. Buckle from think iogiJmt the 

weak side of all th^ho wrote. ^ This isomtion, combined with a phrase hell hath eniargod herself** was tho invention of a £>co^ 
lack of all sense Of Immoitr which was remarked by the present , iVei^yteriau diviBc. BMtwh<‘n we find (i. 194) Lfuhndz de- 
Attomey-Geimnd in a oentiovecsy which it was a pitv to i«l«o up i teniiaii us quoiiug Sir Jhiua^ Murliintoftb, wo euro that thete 
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iBSonio blunikr of trAnscnbcr or printer^ and that for tbia at leaat 
Air. Jbioklo is not nnsworable. 

It is here only fuir to qiioto a passage lu >vhich ATiss Sbirrelf 
triw to fb^hfud >ir. Huolile uoui a ctuirge which bos certainly boon 
biought still more ftircibly homo to us by looking through tboso 
\oluiiio0 : — 

He is roproaehed wilhnvver quotiniruri^iiml (1ocunient% raiiKiiig among 
wHhkniiwn nntliors ami no<rlretiii;' Die smireeaof liistorlL'nl knowledge. 1 

vlll answi!r llrsi wliat my rimiarks Hltuvc rtvalled lu my luiua, tliaii 

)i«5 i.'(triti\<‘sc(I lio iiovrr cog!*! Ii;iv« l>orn« llu* futigin' of Htiidyiiig MSS. The 
ctit'ot upon htA and throiigli the o>v.s tin the lirain, was Much that 

fi hhort tifiu* 111' ^>u^h a work wotiLl hav.^ uniitti'd him lor anything, theiv> 
lore ho d.nilily lojoieud to fool thiil no such labour was iioedl'ul for his 
pur{>osc. It was nut tried au.1 laid aside, but deliberately ueg1(;ctcd, 
bceawHs priniod uiattor Niip^>lie<l in ubundauoe all Die inatcriaU he 
wanted. ^ U was not hiA province Ut ovaniine into the accuracy of thU or 
that particidur document, «>r to scnr<‘h for proofs for or againtit the received 
vcfiiion of individual ronduct or national transaclioni. All h« wanted was 
the great outline of histoiy, which furnished him with the data for fumio of 
his s^ieoululiiOis, and the jiroof of others. It was the l.road history tif 
nations tliul he soiiglit to ilia'll rat*', and erudite rosearclics would tt.i\e 
oiTordcd him no us^ii-tauee. I'he ac (i.-atluu has iiOcii br(iu;;ht against liim 
ns a slight iiptni his literary itidin try ; hut it only proves that thusi! who 
briiiight it knew neither ihe man, nor the .scope of iiis work. 

It would seem that Mi'S Siiirrcir, if not Mr. Jluckle bimself, wa.s 
posaessed by tho very odil nfttimi that original aulboritics must 
needs be iti MS. Now wo fully nllow tbnt thorn was n.^ kind t»f 
need for Mr. liueklc evon tu look at a M.S. ; but this was nu excuse 
for “ deliberately neglecting thuso vn.st stores both of classical 
and modituviil literature wliich certainly come under the bead of 
^'printed matter.*’ The cliarge iigHinst him is not that be 
diduot goaud grope among MSS., but that be did not master the 
fnetsof bis own subject, that be ‘^deliberately neglected ” the sources 
of curly English history and of other large parts of history. The 
truth ia that Mr. Buckle, with all his philosophy and with his vast 
loading in particular brnticheH, h.ad no real idea of the progress of 
(be human mind. Anything that was not up to his own standard, 
whether the early institutions of a nation, or the point of view of 
an early writer, was at once branded ns au absurdity, a supenitition, 
whatever hard word came lirst. That the.so absiirditie.s, the.se 
Bupci-stitions, had their plaice in the march of things, that some- 
thing which was neither absurd nor siipcrstitious ivmld some day 
grow out of them, never came into Mr. Buckle’s head. This way 
of looking at things ia certainly shallow and illiln'ral. ] 5 ut wo 
bellove it to have been largely the result of Mr. Ib rkle’s unhappy 
Isolatiou. llis way of looking at past times is very much a.s if a 
Juan should sit down and write a treatiMo on the iihsurdities and 
superstitions of children in a tone of grand contempt, sctliiig forth 
, his wonder that they have not all at once r<?ai:hed the standard of 
fttll-growm men. Had Mr. Buckle lived more among his follow- 
creatures, bad be had the opportimiiy of uieasuriug himstdf with 
bis intcll(Kituiil cqtials, we feel sure that, with his undoubtedly 
great powers and uinronrylng industry, be would bayo been led 
to a course of study and thought of a Ws one-sided kind. 

At all events be is not to bo blamed because injudicious friends 
have chosen to publlnh his commonplace book. The only way in 
which it could, as it seems to us, have been made of any interest 
or value would have been by dating the entries, so that they might 
make a kind of record of Air. Buckle’s studies and progn^ss. But 
(bis is not done ; they remain in the stat** of scrap.<i, scraps which 
unlucMly put forward, not the strongest but the weakest, side of 
their diligent collector. Of course they do nut make up the whole 
of those tnree volumes. There arc, as wo said at starting, pieces 
here which, fragincnlary as they are, it was quite right to prc.scrve. 
and publish. But to publish a huge gathering, sometimea of 
obvious truths, sometimes of obvious blunders, bits from books 
which are in everybody’s hands, bits from books which do not 
deserve tu be in anybody’s hands, is no real tribute to Mr. Buckle’s 
memory; it is what we trust ho would not himself have wkshed to 
be done. It seems to us to spring from a feeling which he 
would Imvo put under the head of absurdity or supenstition, from 
that blind spirit of relic-worship which might have been just ns 
reasonably spent on Mr. Buckle’s old clothes. 


THE BEEMANS IX BRAZIL.* 

f I 'HIE discouraging reports lately laid before the public from 
JL British irnxuigrants in Brazil contrast painfully with the golden 
visions which had been held out, and arc even now being held 
out, to intending settloi's in that part of the South Americiui con- 
tinent. (Jontradictod as those sinister rumours have been on 
official authority, we cmi but suspend our judgmunt until more 
decisive information has throwu light upon the actual state of 
things and the prospects for tho future within those regions. 
Were the causes of failure, if failure there has been, in the case 
of these recent immigrants duo simply to shortcomings of their 
own? were they inherent in the* design and management of tho 
enterprise? or aro they to he sought in tho climate, tho soil, 
^e political, economical, or other local conditions which rendered 
the ellbrt futile ? It would be deplorable wore no hotter end 
than this to follow the vigorous impulse Ui Europoau capital and 
labour in the far West imparted by tbo visit of the Empeix>r, by the 
floating of Brazilian securities and scheim s in the money market, 
ttod by the grand plan ef opening up on El Dorado of industry ana 
pzoeperity by sending out 1 50,000 British omigrants in batches of 

* Mio Gtnndt (to HuifOiuiitB Gtrmau Ctlonm. By Alidiael tl. Mulbalk 
Leudon ; Longmam to Co. iS 7 j. 


10,000 yearly to tho virrin plidns of Bio Grande. Saa Paulo, 
Santa Catnliiin, too. So little is known in England of the vaat 
territory of tho Empire, that tho rocoxd of a flying visit piud in the 
summer of the year beiore last by Mr. Alichael G. Mulball to the 
province of Bio Grande may be welcomed by many for the infor* 
ination it imparts ns to the condition of we Is^st and most 
ffiiurishiug of tho Eoderel States of what is in reality a Kopuhlio 
under au Emperor os rreeidenU Tho author hoe done well to 

I prellx U) lib uairalivo uf pcrounal oApciffiouco ouno oGuuunt ul 

I the geography, population, aud commercial statistics of San Pedro 
I do Bio Grande do Sul, the southernmost and most advanced 
I of the twent y provinces of Brazil ; a province which, though ono 
of the loKst in urea, is yet three times the size of England. What 
strikes the visitor on landing at tho city of Bio Qruude, and still 
iiioru at Port .Mogre, which has of late years attfdned the rank of 
capitul, and forms the centre of life in this thriving province, 

I 13* the evideneo everywhere present of English energy and 
j capital. Bail ways, (fredges, gits-works, coal-mincs, foundries, 
whirdi are the order of the day, are nil in the hands of English 
engiueer.3, founded and carried on by I«jnglish money. Port 
Alegre, at the northern end of tho great littoral Lake of Palos, 
wliich with l^itke Mirim to tho south forms the most characteristic 
feature of the geography of the province, has already some 40,000 
inhabitants, being double tho population of the old capital. 
The new Hamburg Bail way, now constructing, is expected to open 
up an important trade, shortoning by half the present route to 
San Leopoldo, along which oven now three distinct lines of 
Btcaiuers are plying, and to form the main Irutik from which other 
liiK.'s will branch out tuwanU tho Atlantic and ihe Uruguoy. Its 
immediate object will be attained bv bringing tho city into direct 
communication with tho Gorman colonies, the most recent wonder 
of tho New World, which have won for tho province of Bio Grande 
tlie name of tho Oranar}' of tho Brazilian Empire, it is to this new 
and romarkuhle element 111 tho prosperity of the province that Mr. 
Alulhall’s attcntiim was most prominently dircotod, and to tho 
novel and striking facts elicited by* him during hLs visit tho main 
interoijt uf \ns^ little voliiiue is due. 

Sixty thousand Gorman sottlora have converted virgin fore.'^ts 
into waving corn-lieldi*, interspersed with neat farinhouM,*s and 
all the appliances of ngricultural life. Pori Alegre itself is in a 
manner a Goriumi settlement, tho tirst colony having been esta- 
blibliod there in 1S25. These 'I’eutons never think of return- 
ing to Europe, but, like the Irish in North America or Buenoa 
Ayres, hocome pernmnont settlers in their ndonDnl home. ^ Still 
they pri'Servo, wo arc told, the warmest recollections of their 
E.iiherland,and in language, sentiments, and traditions are as true to 
Iheir native country as thc/ugh they wore only temporary denizens of 
a strange land. Prom the crowdnil deck of the steamer as the noble 
roadstead was oneued out went up the hearty refrain of the “ Wacht 
am Bheiu.” Turoo newsjiapurs are already issued.in German, and 
German clubs abound. Tho very ncgix)od often talk German, and the 
whole city forms a Genriau principality in tho hoaxc of the Brazi- 
lian Empire. At the foot of Monte Bonito among the Pelotus lulls 
an Irish colony was introduced some twenty years ago, but it 
proved a failure. Some of the'settlers remained dnlyafcw months, 
nllcgiug that they could not eat saw'dust, os they called the flour 
of the country. Mo.st of them returned 10 Buenos Ayros after a 
trial of a few months. One of tho last survivors of the colony, 
an old wcim.iri, left flfteen years ago with several small children, 
was met by our author on her way homo from market with tho 
proceeds of a load of butter in her ass-cart. Agriculture seems 
to have been by no means the forte of immigrants from our 
islands into these fertile plains. Such of the Monte Bonito 
coloiiisto as tried sheep-farming at Buenos Ayros aro reported to 
havo bet'll for the most part more fortunate, and to bo now 
wtniUhy e.stancicroH. It is tho Germans who have turned farming 
I on the widest scalo to tho most profltable account Agriculture 
is ulmoift exclusively left to them, ns engineering enterprise has 
fallen to slifu'e of our countrymen. The favourite occupation 
with the native inbahitauts is raising cattle, the lirst estanciaa 
having been marked out in 1715, when Juan de Magelharxs 
came hither with a hand of adveiiturcrH, by order of the Governor 
of 8aiita Catturina. 'J'he preparation of hides and jerked beef gives 
eujployiiieut to thousands of people in the various charq^u'adas 
or s:iluderu3 ni i’elotas and elsewhere. These form the principal 
expufls, though cereals aro largely shipped from the German 
colonit'rt to other parts of Brazil, the port of Bio Grande .shipping 
luiiiusilly nearly a uiiiiion hides, and from 30,000 to 40,000 
tons of dri'.crbeef. The Imperial rovenuo derived from the 
cusloiii-houso at Port Alogro averages 350,000/. per aiinuin, 
lw'o-third.H accruing from import duties, onc-sixth irom export, 
and the rest from other taxes. Of the shipping one- third 
is British, and one-tenth Brazilian; tho German, Dutch, and 
Portuguese flags dividing tho remaining tonnage. 

Of the forty-four German colonies now flourishing in Bio 
Grande, the oldest, San Leopoldo, was established by the present 
Eiiipcror's lather, Dom Pedro T., in tho fertile lands of tho 
old Editoria Beal do Caiihamo (Koyal flax factory), still called 
Fditoria Velha, on tho banks of the Sinos river, forty-soven yeara 
ago. The first batch of settlers, comprising 26 fliimilies and 17 
unmarried persons, amounted to 1 26 souls, which were portly 
after recruited by 157 more families, and in the four subsequent 
years by 3,701 arrivals. A check was set to immigration by the 
civil wars which followed, at the close of which numbers of dis- 
banded German soldiers received free giants of land, rapidly 
swelling the census, which in 1 866 amounted to 25,000 in tho 
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dn|gl6 district of San LoopoUo, the farm lots rangtog in 
woe urom lo to 28 contos (1000/. to 2|8oo/.). An error is 
thought to hare been made in not rostricting the choice of 
the first colonists to such persons as small peasant farmen; a 
mixtuie of shoemfihers; coopers, saddlers, chaxcoal-bumers, and 
athem unused to agriculture having been let in. And to the same 
cause might be plausibly assignod whatever of failure has attendod 
the BritiMI experiment at Oananoa. On the othci haild| W (hlO 
lliTSND^ of qnalificatious, when subject to effident direction and 
coutrol, may have been due the remarkable development which 
has taken mace in industries of the most multifarious kind. It 
would be impossible, writes Mr. Mulhall, to enumerate the saw- 
mills, oil-pxessea, breweries, tan-yards, distilleries, sugar-presses, 
and manufactories of hats, firearms, iron-works, &c., estabU^ed at 
San Leopoldo, Uamburgerberg, Fdtoria, Ilortonsio, and in the 
country round. All the saddlery for the army, iarmers, &e., is 
made oero, as well as the lances, spurs, and accoutrements. 
Adding to this the hides, huttor, pork, fowls, and eggs poured 
into Port Alegre, the oificial report estimates the produce of San 
•Leopoldo alone at 10,000 contos per annum. Of late years the 
cbloniats have begun to cultivate the vine, and now the yield is 
over 1,000 pipes of wine yearly. Thev are also giving their -atten- 
tion to bOos fur the production of honey and wax. Flax and 
cotton being earily cultivated, there is an increasing home manu- 
facture of these staples, rude and simple as the mechanical 
appliances are os yet. To make the tour of the whole forty- 
four settlements which have sprung up from the seed first sown 
at San Leopoldo would take, our traveller declares, a full 
month at least Ue ^eems It suflicient to have made a round 
of four or five days through the HaumschneiU Valley, Now Ham- 
burg, Acht-ond-Vierrigi Tea-forest, Coffee Sclmeitz, and inters 
mediate ** picadss.” Imagine, he writes, a country nearly os lar^ 
as Belgium f)r Holland cut out of .these Brosiliaii forests, where the 
inhabitants are exclusively German, and speak no othi'r language,. 

. where chapels and schools meet the eye at every opening in the 
wood.^ Although tlie Roman Catholic is the established relifrion, 
the Bishop of Alegre being diocesan of the province, the religious 
difficulty seems to have been solved by the complete toleration of 
Protestant places of wtirship and schools, the two pirsuiisions being 
about equally represented, and intermarriage between them being 
common. Public instruction is almost on a level with that of Prussia, 
and crime is said to be unknown. Women travel alone ihrougn 
the forests in perfect sticiirity, while agricultural and manufac- 
turing induHtry finurishos undisturbed. Tho several colonies have 
been founded from time to time much on the same prin- 
ciple; an agent or a firm bringing out so many families either from 
the mother-country or from noighbouring seiUements at a bounty 
of from iL to 5/. per head, patches of land being in tlio first instance 
g/iinted free, and subsequently sold at moderate prices nayable in 
yearly instalments. The State has laid out a great deal of money 
on roads and forest clearance. PoiDerania is the province which 
appears to have supplied the largest quota of (Jerman immi- 
grants; but a good many Swiss are intermixed, and hero and 
there a Portiiguose community has kept itself nearly intact for 
generations, ns in Serra dos Quovedos, near Cauiaquan, aud Faxinal 
le Cangussu. The Italians who flood the Ri\er Plate countries 
sro 8el£>m met with. Only one, who was playing a hurdy- 
raidy, was seen by our traveller. Nor do tho Ameruums seem to 
foil well into place here. There was a group of seventy-five fami- 
lies to whom tho Imperial Government bad given a land in 
&nto Angelo, but many of these Americans left the colony in 
disgust after a short trial. These, it was said, were not suitable 
people, many being unmarried, unaccustomed to country work, and 
displeased with everything. A mixed lot, 1 57 in number, of whom 
only 1 3 were native Americans, the others a rabble of English, Irish, 
Scot^, French, and Gormans, engaged in Now YorG in 1867, 
and bmght to. Brazil at the expense of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, were reported of badlv by tho Inspector of Colonies, who 
insinuates that they were shipped off at the instigation of the 
New York toIIco. They were charged witli repeated robbery, 
violence, ana other misconduct. Many to whom farm lots were 
given, besides zL each in cash, took tho first opportunity of running 
away, mostly to the Banda Oriental. Of 8$ who were sent to 
Novo Peiropiolis, the greater part also deserted — a great relief, 
reported the Inspector, who speaks in the highest terms of the 
Oenmin settlers, in which he is supported by the personal testi- 
mony of our traveller. Whatever danger might be apprehended 
from the presence of so large and growing a foreign element in 
the^ vrovinoe may bo regarded os neutralized by the orderly dis- 
p^uoa and the loyalty of the Teutonic race, who, ns in the United 
Btates and^ Austnuia, identiQf themselves thoroughly with the 
wd of their adoption, and are esteemed among the best and most 
useful dtizens. 

Of the future of this fine province Mr. Mulhall speaks in terms of 
nope which to be borne out by the proofs to be adduced of its 
resources, and of the wholesome spirit at work among the population. 
^ the natoonal debt of Rio Grauae, 6 c, 000,000!., seems heavy for a 

S ittthM State, there u reusurasee in the &ot that this load ia no 
ore tbra seven years income, or 6/. per head of the population. 
The produce of the counts has moreover risen within tfiolast four 
to nearly double what U was ; cotton i co per cent, sugar 9, 
coffee 80, india-rubber 44. The total value of exports in 1 869 was 
over 20 millions and that of imports over 16^ millions sterling. 
Great expectationa seem with reason to be founded upon the 

ess of railway enterprise, stiengfheued as such hopes must 

^ the opening of the coal-mines of Ban Jeronimo, whence it 


b calcubted that too tons a day may at <mep be ndfed# the isana 
being 4 ft. 8 m. tmcl^ and. es&uatM at 6,000,000 tons. . Tfot 
oontracting Company bind themselves, we are told, to eeU thin 
coal, whicn took a prise at the Paris Exhibirion, at Port Afegiw 
at 24s., the cost of Englbb coal being 608. 

For climate, scenery, and procffiNi of varied oulinre Ihia 

f rovinco may vie with tho ehoieest parts of riis Nsw .World* 

for flboidd we omit to state M for W of um It offm gm* 

in variety and abuudance, ficombandurria (a kind of wate^fowl) tw 
ostriches and even tigers. The native Indians have had to be 
ropelled rather smartly now and then of late in the more outMug^- 
tracts, but they are rapidly being improved off the fhee of thw 
land. Thero » an unpleasant snake or two like the vivora do 
Crus, wh(^ bite b not easily cured, and there b a kind of upao- 
trae, the Arueda, under which the traveller must bowaie of tying 
his horse if he would not have the animaVs body or bb own 
swoll most disagreeably, although tho native women are si^ to 
have herbs for curing this inconvenience. On the whole thu 
picture drawn of Rio Grrande and its colonists has much in commois 
with that of the model schomos of Fourier, St. Simon, Owen, or 
Hawthorne, while it has the advantage of sober reality in the placw 
of speculative fancy or utopian promise. 


THK LAST NEW RORN-BOOKS.* 

N owadays, when everything small and great, from a piano*- 
forte down to a dust-pan, must have won a medal, or must 
at tho very least have been approved at some Exhibition or other, 
we wonder that no inventive genius has os yet started a oompe*. 
tition in school books ; the prizes to be awarded, after the manner 
of donkey-races, to the competitors who stand lowest on the 
list— those who have managed to cram most blunders into the 
smallest compass. In sny such competition we feel confident 
that tho little books which can claim schoolmasters as their 
authors would bear off tho palm. There are two sets of Primeie 
now before us ; the New Code Pro^esiive Readere and The Royof 
'ReaderB. On turning over the loaves we find that, though both 
are bod when compart with our own ideal Primer, yet tho Now 
Code Readers ” are very much the worse of the two. Yet thosn 
Now Code Readers *’ have been put together by a schoolmaster 
and the Primupal of a Training College, and profess to be spe- 
cially suited fur working up the several standai-ds of oehoiara to 
tho pitch requirod by tne last revision of the Education Code» 
Tho result arrived at by these two ollicials, thus laying their heads 
together, is so voiy duu as to remind one of Sydney .Smith's wi^y 
suggestion to the Doan and Chanter of St. Paul’s, of the best 
means for deadening the sound wiUiout the church. 

A great authority on education once wrote, what every wiso 
man has often thought, that ** Learning to read is the most diffi- 
cult of all human attainments.” And yet thb difficulty must bo 
overcome when the mind is young and touder, and more 
inclined to shirk any task that b bard to learn than to grapple 
with it Indeed it scorns to be the young shoots only that have 
life and elasticity enough to make so tremendous an effort. Not 
many men who try to loam to read after they are full grown 
ever make much of it, the Ettrick Shepherd and a few other 
notable examples only excepted. But, though a child’s mind 
may escape neing crushed into utter imbecility by this first 
learaiug to read, it runs great risk of being grievously warped and 
injured by on injudicious teacher or a stupid system. Sureb^ 
then, the groat aim of all elementary education ought to be 
to make this terrible first step as easy and as attractive as may 
be. it stands on record of that terribly superior womnn^ 
Susannah Wesley, that as each of her children reacned the mature 
ago of five years she made it taste the wormwood draught of (oil 
III all its bitterness. She herself held tho cup to its lips on tho 
day that its sixth year began. Tho education of the wretched 
little victim was begun by requiring it to master the first versea 
of tho First Book of Moses, through which it was afterwarda 
driven day by day. Hod those children been any other than the 
Wesleys, suen an ordeal must either have reduced them to hope- 
less imbecility, or made them hate not only the Book of Genesb, 
but all other things bearing the somblance of a book, for the whole 
term of their natural life. But such strong-minded parents are 
now few and far botwoen, ond any little Primer that aspirea 
to popularity must present itself under some* such seductive title 
as the ” Royal Road to Reading,” or Rending without Tears,” 
and must moreover bang out many bolts in the way of pictures 
and gilt covets designed to lure litUe sdiolars unawares into the 
hard path that loads to wisdom. 

Every one, from Pbto to Mrs. Malaprop, has had his or her say 
about that much worried subject, education. Nowadays it almost 
seems as if every one bad taken it into bis head, or rather hia 
fingora, to write about it too, so constant is the shower of littlo 
volumes under the guise of school books which the press rains 
down upon us. But among them all it is amazing how few can 
hit on a rational plan of teaching reading. They all seem to be 
in league together to midce the lust sight of the Tree of Know- 
ledge unpleasant to tho eyes, and the first taste of its fruit as 
bitter to the taste os may be. Their writers clearly cannot grasp 
the idea that the threefold aim of all primary education ought to 
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b«i, to show the learner bow tu liMirt] ; ecctmdlVf to make 
him tM) relif^h what bo ban learnt that he may ioo^ t\tr mote ; 
thirdly; to mark every day by tiiiichin^ something that a new, 
hut iifithiug but what U true. No knowledge gainod in later 
years ever sticks so liist ia^be mrmc'ry as the wed first sown 
ihare. 1'he writers of I'riiiieTS tlitm have it all their own wav. 
Tlirt tiolJ VxoA fallow, riiero are no stiiuips of efiur as yut to U 

nwtwl ont. lliey may sow io it wlwt ibej win. i>M it uk^ 

will ftuw tart!s, twn^ whence can it boar gobdscasdP .Vlas! tbat 
they should chiefly find* delight in sowing taros. Our AVw; Coilr 
Pro^mdve lleadern and Royal Reader* are no whit butter than 
their fallows. They follow the lead of thoiie who liiivo gfinc 
astray before them, and, if we had our way, would with them 
he forthwith borne away into obscurity among our failures.'* 
Their sins begin on Uie very first page. In No. I. of each ^^eri«8 
we find the same stumbling-block std in the way of iJio yuimg 
beginner. Both start oft’ with that array of signs commonly callud 
the alphabeti bearing nauiua that have no connujsiim vvimlevi-r 
with their sound.'* whoii joined loguthcr into words. Now to 
learn the alphabet may be all very right and proper for pupils 
who aspire only to ri*.*il liing the sland.ird of leiirumg vvliicn ?Sir 
Anthony Absolulo «b.*uin»'(l desirable iu woniiin— to wit, th:it sho 
should know her letters* well enough to mark his lineit, but on 
no account so tfs to be able to eonihiuo th*mi into wurds. For 
any ono who looks to getting bi‘yond tliis, it i.< merely cl(»gging 
the memory w'itb a *|uautity uf iiai*le.^s stulK 

Hinfer lioni t' koiiiirit jiclcMch <ias Wtili, 

Dos ist (liu \ )r(tuuu,f iu A It C', 

^d the Friar, whose rejidy wit described the misery wruughl 
Friedland’s Uwlo.'iis sohuery. Hut we are in advance of 
this, for do we not contrive to make a woe atlendaiil on every 
single lettor of the alpliulHit ? (.-hu anything bo more absurd than 

to tell a child that CAT spells “caL^? If the ehild has 
any common scuisc, it mn.^t fetd that such a Ktateniont Is untrue, 
though It may uot htivo the <‘.ourage in say so. i ' A T must 
Temain tee^^fre till the end nf time, aud it would he ju.^t jis 
Tntioiial to aflirni that it spells pu**, or Iku, or doy^ aa to iubist 
chat it HfHdls vat. 

The phonetic system of touching readitiur is uf course the only 
rational oni;. InsttHid of overstndniug and overloading the 
memory with arbitrary decrees that such and .*<uch letters spell 
‘Such and such words, it brings the reaeoniii;^ puwijra into play 
from the very first. By it the child first loams the true souiniM ul 
the vowels, and then tho force of the consonants when in com- 
hmation with the vowels. It tiiuls out that some of the (Hmsonants 
me dentals, some guUurHl.<9, and so on. At last it begins to put 
togetJior these sounds which it now knows by sight, anil finds tlint 
they itiako somu word already familiar to" its car. Thu.a each 
renewed eftbrt ia rewarded by the di light of a discovery. Jf the 
day ever omuea whoa the world ^hall awake to consiumisueas of 
the fact that nothjag ought to be laiighl but whitl is alisolutcly tnu-, 
the first step towards carrying out the reform that mii.st follow 
will be tv» Svs*ccp nsmorselossly from our tiur(H.*ries all tho bo.\es of 
letters »iud picturo alphabets. A the mvher and H the butcher will 
have to move eh with t heir fellows; tluo cbildron will soon find 
<ottt timt A ciad B, as they piN'mouace them, have just as little 
nataral dmnoxJen with either of these worthicH as cue aud two 
havo with buckle xuy shoe.” 

Hard as the task of teaching reading is, tlm little biuiks riow on 
our tabic are not content with it. They aim higher Rtlll. Tho 
editor of ^e Aete Cwk IS'vyrvuim Rtitder* tolls u.s iu the adver- 
tisemeut to the Thinl iStundanl that he has had before his mind 
^‘the gradual development of the mind of the child aud of its 
moral faeulties ” : — 

The IcMons have Wi*n carffuliy with n'fjnnl to Ihoir ^uf/jert^ 

nuittfr, liflioo natiirfil hi^tiay, ii.itiiral protlurtim-.H, imd tVoiii 

Kngliih hi^tury aro miu^lwl with uDiera i/l' an uinutirig rliarjcU’r, amt of 
a moral teiidciwy. 

For (Hir own part Wc find the passages fri^m lMigli.sh hiaiury 
so very comic that wo think it quite iwcdloKs to look frivifu r 
in scHiv^h of anything more uniuHing. for thrir 'Miioral tvu- 
deucy,” we cannot say much in its favour when in the fimt 
llistoncal passage in the Fourth Standard wo find this slmiutde.HS 
Irieach of the Ninth Commauduient iu dealing with the ehariicter 
of IMwaid 1 . ; — 

Kdward resolved to bring that pci»plo (the Wd.'ibl andcr his Uombiioii, 
and, miwng ansrmy, atUi'ked hhiwdiyn Prince of \Viikui. Llowcllyu was 
. klllud hi battle ; and from that pi'i'iou VV.'ilisi hi-cuniti n part uf £iigl.mi(. 
Edwdi^ sullied the glory of bis victory by ordering all the IVrlah bariU to 
Ik; insimacred. 

A Uttlo furthoT m, in treating of tho trial of the Groat Cause at 
Norham, the writer astonishes us by telling liow ICdward ** aS- 
ioDished the claimants *’ of the Scotti.sli oxowu ** by declaring 
himself to ho tho rightful heir.” Of courso the mucli- maligned 
Governor of Dunbarum comes in for a dab of the blacklng-brusb 
which is BO Uberally used on iiis uuistcr. Wo read that William 
Wallace, 

after maity glormos eflbrts, was botrayod by a prrtcndrd friend into tho 
hands of Edward; bswugbt io triui, and haoged— a luosi uuiloi«rviKl punEh- 
ment for a loait whose only politick An was hU herulo patriotism. 

Wo beiiovo that tmder the present rogolationa all pupU-teachcra 
are reemired to peas an esianitnntiofi in English Bistory. Jf so, 
Mr. Rldgway and Ms asnstant, the ochoohnsstoT, may thank 
their stars that their sebool-days did not come under the rigorous 


swny of thtj New Code. If the •‘historical pessttges" are to he 
taken H.s spociutens of thidr knowledge of history, ww ftasl sure 
that they ought to have come out of any tnich exaininatioii with- 
out a feiuher. Above all, wo would entriMit them to* hemro 
how they thrust into their pupils* hands such forokeu reeds as ihe 
ftdlowing - >0^ 

»Vvti‘.d llrlps to lliu itiMumi-y linvi- lnnn !iitr<>iliii'c<d by vflriiitloflS in type, 

r.y., iiir* ni.-it>rv iH in oiii I'.tt 4i^li : tli«» lanwiubfioa of the 

Ii»n..> KU'h «ni will M>rvv tn iviniml tb(> pupl) Of tilO M/nf UTUiNWC i ll»«w 
li'ttur^ in .lH>4i.n. and live ui of ilie fourth and Ji/lh / so, too, tho 

gi imping of cvcnla, &0., into triplets, iu Edward the Tliird's r«igiit are all 
11111:114114 to l>c luvmoritt' tirhidat. 

The Royal Rvadtr* aro groat in iiistoriral outlines,'* and who- 
ever h»A drawn them up .>eonis to bo in a very hopeiess state indeed. 
Tho light nf truth h.aei rrossixl his path, but it has only made the 
darkness of his (<wii inhid more visible. Our liistorical outlinor 
ban rend Mr. Fn»cman'H O/J Rttyltsh Himtory^ but without the power 
of iiudi^rstaiiding it. ilia mind cannot take iu the simple fact that . 
•*The country in which we live is called Fugliiud— -tbat is to say, 
the land id* the l'!ngH.sii.” He gr.ively colls the first six centime 
of English history the Golhic roriod,’* and our foreiathecs certain 
** Gothic pirates* who had been in tho habit of pluodering the 
coa.'its” of Hrilain. By some m} story more profound than tho 
Gothic origin of Hinkertoiis IMrs, wo are told that these Gothic 
pirates bccauio tlio Ibiinders of thu English nation.” 

Turning to tho Angevin Kings, wo find thorn clite.-icd os “ Planla>' 
genets proper.’* Aa they suot oil* with Henry II. aud his 
aims, w'o fear uiu* outlm«.T must have very odd ideas of propriety. 
However, wc are glad to find that ho dons not look on Heury the 
Eighth as the pillar of the ProU'stiuit faith, but knows that in 
those days, w'beu every uue's head wa.<i shaky on his shoulders, 
there- was as great a ri.'^k of getting into trouble for herotical 
notions about the moss as for orthodox views ns to the supremacy 
of the Hope. We should be glad to know whether there is any 
portrait still in existriico of Oliver Cromwell sitting “on iho 
throne iu royal robes,*' ns wo ore now infomiod fi*T the first time of 
hiss having ever done so. Like their “ Now (.k)de ** iellows, these 
Roy id Rtitider/t ]»rofrs.s to convey information in many branches 
of sdpiicc. Gei^gmphy, chemistry, naturhl history, all come iu 
for a siinre of notice. Thu geogruphur seems tn be as much in 
tho dark as his hist^orical brnthi^ us to tho connexion between 
lands ami the ()eoplu who dwell iu them. He tidls us that “a 
tribe of busy little people who live in the frozen zone are cidlofi 
T/upps, which i.** slnut fur I-Apbuider.*’ No diiubt, then, Scot is 
the short for Scotlandor; but we niipht ju^r venture t4> .*4Uggest a 
doubt whether the dwellers in Grcenlajid nro yot generally kmmi 
as 6'mwj*, though tin ir winter life is little bcltcT than vegetation. 

Wo UHod to w’ojulor why the* compilers of .<uich little books cannot 
choose pieces from our really goml English .lulhors, instead of 
craiijiiiing their pages with ridiciilons nonsen.‘*o by way of science, 
verses b}* nameless poet<i, and fiabby little slurios filled with ihu 
wise f'sws of souluntious schouliuusters, which we are sore tbe 
ehildrou can find no pleasure in rending; Hull indeed must 
the boy or girl bo who would not rather go on thn nimble witb 
hone.'<t .Sir Huger, or have a hearty laugh at the expenst^^of simple 
M<ibes and his gr(;oii spi'ctacles. But our wonder ceases when we 
find that the Lighivt aim of tho scliooltuasler is to turn out 
wdn^laiai who shall be able to rend an “ordinary newspaper.” 
Certuiiily tliey will not, in the pages of either Addhson or Gold- 
siuitli, boconic funnliar with the English of the Daily Telegraph 
and some other of lUir con*umporarius. Our only hope is that too 
in.-pector who requires a child to read the stvaugo words to bo 
found ill Ih43 columns of those journals is himscu called on to 
explain tlHin. 

^tuuuhow our sysbim of national education, though it looks 
v<--ry Well on paper, dots not work as wdll us it ought to do. Wo 
havu seen it atated that tbe average number of pupils who leave 
sc’.luiiil aide to roail and write well and easily is somewbero aboilt 
0)10 for uvr.ry to»u:hur employed. And yet the teachers aro first 
exaininod, and then tried, and finally certHied ; and the schools 
are .subject io pcriodioul visitations, at which times the little 
fechohtri may bo sorn with scan^d faces and clean pinafores scam- 
pering alt>ng to school to bo inspected. Tho in&pector himself is 
a foj mid hMo being who scares their little learning well nigh out 
uf tluir heads altogether. He afi'octs a criUcal knowledge of 
“butlon-hol<‘a**niid “herring-bone,** and shines forth from tho 
midtft of that halo of wisdom and learning which tho vulgar see 
eucircdiiig the head of every “Oxford man.” But the* result 
of all luH labours is such as to make one think of the childreu^a 
ipinieim which, vohioiu^ bore of llowers because the too. curious 
little giirdenoM^willdigUiltUesecdstoHee whether they are r^ly 
sprouting. Indeed, there are wo believe some persons so soeptiou 
ns to doubt tile cilieaoy of «o much examining, and to Irint thati 
alter aU, ilietft may bo some truth in the old adage about tho 
“ Watched pot *that never boils.** 


EE.SS(>X5 OF THK FRENCH REVOLUTION.-^ ^ 

W HAT are 'tho lessons of tho French Revolution P A |[Qod 
many dilmreat answers to thisqusstion bftVe been given since 
1 789, aud a good many more will probably he rfron as thfte fgM 
on. Some day oh other political science wilt psmps bo something 
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wot flian a and we shall thou be qualified to draw definite 
. inforances^ from wlildi we are at present precluded both b^ the 
prejudkea which Ulod cootempomry observers of so startling a 
pbenomeiKm, and bv the want of any cstablUhed principlea 
admewledged on all sidea. Ix»rd Orinalhwaito has veiituredf 
however^ to express eouio very decidtid opiriiotis, and has expi’essed 
thegly as we hasten to acknowled^, with vigour and ability. We 
find it hard to go much further in cotutiu>ndaiioii of his boolr. 
Almost etiary page includes many aHfHMiJonfl from t\-lnfh we 

Otaaeut ts unpeneet, or u rubeally moneoas ; Ui to dlscusa tkem 

fuUy^ we should havo to write not an article, but a book, or rather 
a library. What are the merits and defects of liuperlalism F 
What was the real provocation to the first Uevolulion P What 
waa the shite of French society Wore that Bevoliiiion, and what 
is it now P T'hese, and other such inquiries, are essential to the 

^<*1.?-. 1 Xl. .vai.4 AIM 


u enough to show Iiow hupoloss would be the atlcuipt to follow him 
in dotaili I^ord Ormathwaito, liowevcr, has no scruples in 
•aimouncing the most positive convictions. Hia point of view is 
aimplia and uuenuivociil. His great nutborily is ilurke, as Burlm 
revealed himself in those tremendous uualaughk upon the regi- 
cides which induced Mr. Uacklo to doubt his Minity. The writer 
in later times with whom ho would appear to 8yuipathi/.e mgsl 
dosely is Sir A. Alitaon, who alwtiys spttaks of the French Revo- 
lation ea though it were a direct result of diabolical agency. 
^‘From its very birth and diinng its whedo course/’ says I..ord 
Ormathwaito, *Ube fiist French Revolution was pro^uant with 
evil, was false in principlo, and w*as diftfigttrod by viulonce and 
crime.’’ 11 is favourite inotaphor is to compare it to the cholera, 
and in its later muniiostatioxis he sayathut its aiiiuiating prhiciple 
xosembles ‘^some poisonous otfiuvium pent up in some smothered , 
drain, and bursting forth whenever it can find an issuo to setter ' 
death and destruction in their ghastliest forms.’’ It is su peril uous 
after this to odd that Lord Urmathweito holds that events hare 
pronoiui(»d decisively in favour of Coasorvatism, or tc^ say that ha 
regards all UberaU of whatever shade as more or Ic^s completely 
the dupes of the dotestablc agitators who axe threatouing the 
ruin of society. 

It is reallv pleasant in those times of faint convictions and half- 
littorod doubts to find a man pronouncing lunisolf in so uuspuriiig 
a fashion. Lord Ormathwaito is woU quulitiod to play the part of 
Abdiol ; and we cannot but luprce that it is high tmie for men of 
bis principles to speak out. If we are aU going post-haste to utter 
destruction, it is woll that we should be warned of tho fate whidi 
is in store for us* Without discussing^ tho ju.stico of tho various 
assumuiions involved in this vigorous iuvccuve, it will bo enough 
if wo Driefly point out what in our view ts tho fundamental error 
of the luctfioa. For though few peuplo would accompany Lord 
Ormathwaito to his conclusioiu.<)| a good many udout doctnues which 
only difier from his in being less explicitly statea and not so logi- 
cally carried oat. Since tho Prussian wax and tho Commune wo 
have been treated to irmuniorable warnings identical in spirit, If 
less vebemont in tone } and though on many points we are as far as 
Lord Ormatbvjgute himself from approving of revolutionary prin- 
dplcs, wo yet hold it to be eminently aosirublo to form a sane 
judgment upon such matters, and not to allow our hostility to error 
to m?gcnerato into a mere shriek of wrath. 

Ifistory, as Lord Ormathwaito reminds is, or perhaps ought 
to bo, philosophy teaching by example. We may regard it os the 
record of a uumbor of oxperunento on human nature, made on a 
largo scale. As disciples of the inductive system of philosophy, 
wo may fully grant that experience, and nothing but experience, 
can demonstrate tho soundness or uusouudneaa of political 
theories. So far we fully agree with Lord Ormathwaito, 
and wo may add that the French Revolution was a vast expori- 
meut which should bo frailful in results to the judioious inquirer. 
But we must odd that ^ho. experimental mothod is appli- 
cable to historical proUems under very narrow conditions ; and 
the reason is obvious. The student of the natural sciences can 
yaxy hia experiments at pleasure so a.s to isolate the paxticnlor 
force the law of which he wishes to investigate. The student of 
political science has a cotupoxaUvcly small number of experiments 
Wore him, and it is by the rarest possible accident that any two 
axe tried under conditions suificieutly similar to admit of close 
comparison. If we could find two nations procisely alike in every 
other respect, but of which one adopted universal sulfnigo and 
the oriier a limited suffrage, wo should be able to say with some 
certainty what were the effects of extending tho frauchiso ; though 
we should still have tho difficulty of applying the results thus 
Atained to nations under a different set of conditions. Rut this 
is what wo can never do even approximately. 'Oeraocracy, for 
example, means one thing in Amenci^ another thing in France, 
«d quite different things again in Switzerland or in Athens. 

V- V ?* i". '"^possible to say offhand that the experiments 

which have hitherto been tried condemn or justify the theo- 
•nw of democrats. One conclusion, however, is pretty obvioa& 
and W been expressed veiy forcibly by Lord Onuath waiters 
mat idol, Burke. That principle is that it is absurd to 
to down any one constitutional theory os universally appU- 
mle. A constit^ion ^oald fit a people as shoes abould 
fit a man; and it would be aa silly to demand that ail 
nations sbonW bo demo^tio or aristoenttio in their politica 
. ae to demand that Tom Thumb and Banlel Lambert ahoxad havo 
their boits made on Ihe same last. This is a commonnlace. 
but it is still cunonsly forgotten in moat discusaione. Lord 
Onmthwaite, to exam]^, is a befievex hi Gpofti- 


tution, and for the good old-fashioned reBStin that it is an ad- 
mirable mixture of aemooracy, aristocracy, and monarohy. lie 
rs^Tda a Cematitatiou, that is, as a kind of chemiofd pvodti4St 
which should bo judidoualy compounded by a legislator os 
a chemist makes gunpowder out of saltpetre, sulphuiv and chm- 
coal. From this coiicsption it follows that the CoasUtution 
is best which is inoti permaueut. •The danger to be avoided 
is that, hy adding too luuoh of UIIC iogl-cdicat, thC ItalMUlp Of 
the compound will bo oudangorcd, lyW UlUOli ilClBOCTWJ WtU 

lead io anarchy, too much muuarchy to despotiisn, and so om 
Tho French, at the time of their first Huvolution, bad an opportunity^ 
as Lord Ormathwaito tliinks, of unxing llioir materials aceordiitf 
to tho orthodox prescription ; the Italians have yfSI a chance ra 
arriving at the same happy consuiniuntlon ; and, in proportion as 
any nation approximates to thin result, it is likely io bo able 
to preserve iUclf iu a po.sition of permanent equilibrium. The 
French, however, unfortunately for themselves and the world,, 
iusertod the poisonous ingredients known as the principles of 1 789 ; 
these principles, ns summed up hy Lord Ormathwaite, arc 
tho absolute equality of men, the negation of all religion, and the 



over, and poisoning all people unlucky euqugh to come within tho 
sphere of its iiilUieucc. ^ow, as we venture to submit, a more 
satisfiictory analogy is to tho gradual cvtfiution of an orgamstn,. 
which requires different treatment and develops difiorent sym- 
ptoms at eveiy stage of its dcveIo}mieiit If rev^iluikmary prin- 
ciples ore to be regarded as germs of a disease, we must still ask 
how they were generatoJ, why the constitution was susceptible to 
their action, and how far they must bo considered rather as sym- 
ptoms of a nocessiiry stage of human progress than as an abnonnal 
intrusion of evil inUueucea fn3in outdde, 

Ju fact, Lord Ormathwaite seems to think that somebody 
Bind ouo day — ^'riiere is no (iod ; there ought to be no property ^ 
and all men are equal ; that the mass of the people immediately 
agreed with hiui, and tliat a wliole race of fanatics, whose 
sincerity he acknowledges with horror and amazement, have 
been trying to propagate those views ever ainco, and destroying 
everything that came iu the way of their cheerful sentimenuC 
Still wo muhl tuik, WMiy and whence P How did such notiona 
occur to anybody P AVhy were they believed P 'What is tlie 
secret of tneir abidbg influenco ? Any satisfiictory answer 
to such questions would reveal a whmo set of considera- 
tions which be calmly leaves out of account as non-existent 
Thus, for example, Rurko ought to have taught hto that when a 
people break out inio violent revolution tne cause should be 
soiiuh^ not in any spontaneous desire for change, bat in some 
intmorable defects <01 the governmont. The Revolution so far 
justifies itself. The ferocity which was displayed by the Revo- 
lutionists, and the violence of the changes introduceu, must have 
been due to the want of adaptation of (ho system to the con- 
ditions of tho country. Murder, atheism, ana robbcjy are veiy 
bad things, but, to know why they became rampant at a particular 
period, wu must know what made people dieconteuted with the re- 
ligion and the laws under which they lived. Rousseau might 
have threwn about as many firebrauds as ho pleased and havo pro- 
duced no explosion h^ there not boon a store of explosive 
material ready for ignition. But why, asks Ixird Ormathwaite^ 
were Qot the evils mot by the adoption of the British Constitu- 
tion P Bi*.Gnusc tho Britisli Constitution was the jfruit of a long 
series of political changes, and the dovelopmcnt of a set of politico 
instincts which were only possible under the peculmr conditions 
of English history. It was not adopted iu Franco because 
the classes which worked it successfully in England were 
too weak aud too cowardly to seize power in ^ance. And why 
wero they too weak and cowardly P Because of the peculiar 
Aystem which hod grown up in France, and dissodaled theta 
for many generations from active infiuenco upon the Govern- 
ment. And why had that system grown upP From the Freuct 
national charaetor, from the*geographical position of the country, 
and from a tboui^nd other caust's^ which it would require thf 
labours of a lifetime to elucidate. After reviewing tho long 
scries of causes and effects, wo might be enabled to sav with somo 
authority what were the conditiona which generated taeso poison- 
ous principles, how fur the principles wero founded on a misapplfca- 
tion of facts, and how far they included a legitimate demand hu' the 
redress of grievances. Thence we might proceed to disouss tho 
best mode of meeting them, what couccsfriooi nmt be made to 
the aonndef theories involved, aud when we eon succ(.'*<>'trully 
withstand those which involve erroneous assumptiuiiA. liora 
Ormathwaite is like a physician of tlio old school, who finds that 
his patient is making too much blood, and proposes suiiuuarily to 
bleed him till the superfluity is removed. A more reaBonuble prac- 
tice would prescribe a careful diagnosis with a view to removing 
the deeply-seated causes of the constitutional disorder. 

Lord (Ormathwaite indeed asserts explicitly that these poisonoua 
piiucipioB aro entirely absurd and wrong; and bis method i.s to 
state them in their most extravagant form and to argue against 
them accordinffly. Ho urges, for example, that men neitlicr are 
nor ever can be absolutely equal. That is a very true and im- 
portant, though not A veiy origiiud, remark; but It docs uot 
prove. ihiit the levolutionaiy demand for equality does not involve 
a pretest against mm^ real grievances, though, like oKist prehMts, 
it has been pushed beyond oil reasonable limits. To meet the 
revohdioii it is necessaiy to undenitaad h, aud mere general nttacke 
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OB its inudt theories Aro tlK-rofon* so mijoh lahoiir 

thrown Aw'lij. A controversinlirtt should iilwnys state IiU adver* 
saiy's principles in their strongest Ibriu, if he wishes to convilico 
any one who is not convinced already. And, finally, if the prin- 
ciples are utterly false, it still remains to be asked why false 
pnucipies exercise so much iulluence and attract so many prose- 
lytos. That is a question to which we need not attempt any 
answer, but which wo commend to Lord Ormathwaite's Bcrif>iui 
eonaidcratiun ; for it will lead him to the root of the problem. 
The phenomenon which he describes is far too complex to be 
nettled offhand by a few vogue propositions about democracy 
and the British Constitution. 


BOBlNSOK*S MANSIONS AND MANORS OF 
UEKEFORDSrilRR.« 

A LTflOUGH a^ complete county history involves the labour 
of at least a lifetime, it is unfair to ignore the contributions 
towards such a nuifffmm o/nu which are made by pioneers and 
outsideni. Without endorsing the rule that iu composing a county 
history one main ingredient should be abuse of your predecosHors 
in the task, we must admit that, whilst Price and Lodge did little 
more than oegta a History of ilerefordshiro, the two quartos of 
Dunoomb carry it over but two or three of the hundreds. In the 
absence, therefore, of a complete history tliere should bo room 
Ibr volunteers who confine themselves to a district or a specialitj*. 
Coxiously enough, in Horofordshiro the chief contributrjra in this 
line have hitherto been ** foreigners.** Townsend's Li^minsier, an 
octavo of merit, not only gathers up the nolahilia of the borough 
from the time of Lcofric aud Qodiva, but also throws collateral 
light 00 the surrounding districts. Yet Mr. Townsend was con- 
nected with Leominster only by a brief incumbency, coming and 
going through a system of exchange of which little gocnl can be 
aaid save that in tnis case it produced an historian for the noigh- 
honrhood. Mr. Robinson, too — ^tho author of the “Castles** 
which we reviewed two or three years ngc^, and new of the 
Jlfansions mid Manort of Herefordshire — is not, wo believe, a native 
of the county in which he is now beneffcod. Bringing to his task 
^ttick observation, active research, and a knack of mupiug to- 

S ther matters of local intorost both of the past and prosont, he 
a produced a second volume of considerable raerit, and eamod 
the thanks of the county of bis adoption by po;scrving vtduable 
historical matter which might otherwise have become <mliterated. 
In this volume are recorded such facts as he has been able to coll*)ct 
tdative to the manor-houses of the county and their owners. As 
tegards Hteraiy distinction Herefordshire has less to boast of than 
inost counties. Philips, the author of Cider and the Splendid Shillmg^ 
and William Brome, Pope's ill-requited coadjutor iu the translation 
of the Odyssey, contemnoratiea at Church Withington and Ewith- 
angton, may be fairly ciaimod as natives. So, too, Itichard I'ayne 
Knight^ the author, as Mr. Robinson notes, of a didactic poem, 
The lemdscoM^he might have added, of the l^olegomena to 
HomeTf the hrmeipiee (f CivU Society^ and an Analytical Enqmry 
onto the Prineiplee of Taete--oj\d his younger brother, Thomas 
Andrew Knigh^ the author of Pomona, were undoubtedly llere- 
foidians, bom and brought up at Wormesley Grange, one of the 
most sylvan, but least visits, spots in modem Ilerefordshire. 
Mrs. Barrett Browning waa bom at Hope End in Colwall parish, 
where her father, Edward Berrett, bought an estate and 
built a mansion of Moorish character, which ho sold in bis life- 
time. Brinsop Court, curious in an aiitiquarian point of view, 
•cherishes the remembrance of visits from Wordsworth and 
Southey to Hutchinson, a former tenant, who was a relative 
of the first-named laureate. The two bards planted a tree 
there, still shown, and a Wordsworth window in the church 
has been projected and is being subacribed for. Southey is 
more clos^y couuected with BiTwyn in this county, through 
hie aunt Miss Tyler, whose father owned one of its old man- 
cions — ^the Great House — whore the poet spent a portion of his 
early days. For the rest, there is some reason to suppose that 
Brewster, the translator of Persius, in 1 741, was a memner of the 
fismily wtdeh then owned the old mansion of Burton (yourt in 
Eardieland; and Jacob Tonson, the variously estimated bookseller, 
publisher, and secretary of the Kitcat Club, purchased — Mr. 
Robinson rhetorically says, “ out of the procoinls of puets* brains ** 
-—the Hazle, a seat of the Eltons in Leubury. I 

It may be questioned, perhaps, whether the infusion of a little 
more poetry into the composition of the Herefordshire worthies 
might not have made them more conservative of the grand 
old timbered houaee which told no less of their ancestry than 
cf the great staple of the county. No doubt there are laud- 
able exceptions, duo iu some cases to the spirit of their in- 
heritors, and in others to the resistance of the materials to 
the inr^s of time. As extreme instances of re-ediilcation 
which is in no sense restoration, wo take from Mr. Koblnaon'o 
^ Mansions ** two in the Bromyard district. Brockhampton, the seat 
of the Bamebys, to whom it came in marriage from the Habing- 
tODa,in 1552, was an old timber mansion aud moated grange. 
Bui the proprietor iu 1760 built upon higher ground a modem 
brick house ^ith a stone entrance, which is “ a copy of the 
j^t Frimt of St. Paul's, Covent Garden.*' At Whitbourne, 
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in the nftmo district, the modem mansion is an eximmely 

enref^ reprojuctiou of a pure Greek building^ike details of 
the iutorior being borrowed from the Temple of Erectheus at 
Alheiis, witli which llhe Ionic columns supporting the pediment 
also correspond” (p. 300). The homely saw — “a place for 
everything and everything in its place” might have sug^ted 
tiiat pure (in»ek editices are not oxiictly adapted to the Ulipd- 
lund scenery of rural Herefordshire. But if these are extrei^es, 
it has fared scarcely better with other seats of old county fiunilies. 
Modem Moccas, in a park of unequalled timber, is a structure 
which, as Mr. Robinson notes, recalls loo vividly the Adelphi 
Terraco in Loudon, which was built by the same architects, the 
brothers Adam. Canon Frome, which stood yeans of poundink 
and assaulting in the Civil War, when its owner, Sir Edwara 
Ilopton was “ Yeoman of the Stirrup ” to Charles I., is now a 
modem brick mansion with uo vestige of its autiqui^savo a trace 
or two of the moat. Borrington, the seat of Die Rodneys, is a 
modern stone -built mansion on the site of an old castle or man- 
sion ; but for character and atyle it has no protensions to compete * 
with the old manor house at Eye, in the same parish, which was built 
in 1680, and is a fine specimen of the architecture of the period. 
Rutiierwas depends for its OHsociations with antiquity upon its 
“non cuivis homitii '* proverb, and owes no thniiKs to the red 
brick pile which has supplanted the old timbered house. Gamston 
and Ilamptun Court are castellated mansions, the former of very 
recent erection, the latter a fmrly happy restoration of primitive' 
characteristics. And yet we cannot compare either with llingloy's 
drawings, in his History frotn Marble, of the ancient structuiys 
which they superseded, yvithout thinking that the “ old was better.” 
This is notably the case with Newport^ near Almcley, of which 
also Dingley giVea a drawing as it was in 1680. It may bo re- 
gretted that its many gables and its tokens of old days should 
have, been oxchangea either for the later mansion built by the 
Foleys, or for the uioro ambitious structure with which the present 
proprietor has supplemented it. Wo are old-fashioned enough 
to think that tho old bits of Horn Lacy preserved iu a drawing 
reproduced in p. 1 36, and belonmng to the date of 1 545, are far 
more picturesque tlion the cold-looking, massive, and inhar- 
monious modem house, though the park aud gardens atone 
for many defaults of later architecture. Horn Iiacy as it is, as 
well as Stoke Edith and Eywextd, might easily bo paralleled 
by modern mansions of liko date in any county where money 
was forthcoming to build them. If tho sketch which faces page 249 
of the old hall at Fengcthley is at ail faithful, the erection of 
a now house by tho last proprietor in 1826, in place of a curious 
timber and stone mansion approached by an arched gateway, was 
fiotbing less than fiat Vandalism. In a great many iusiancos 
fashion has given the impulse to demolition, as it did at one time 
in tho case of avenues wWh fell under a ban, and which could 
not bo repaired when the fashion changed. 

On the other hand, it will be sovn irom Mr. Robinson's pagoi 
that A fair number of Herefonlshire mansions have been preserved or 
have been restored to tbeir first estate and character. To pass over 
the line old timber houses at Orleton, the seat of thssBlouuts— one 
of whom we ought to havp recorded above as a name not unknown 
to literature, for he was the author of Ancient CWoms and Jocular 
Tmnres, a Law I^ctioDory, and made manuscript Collections towards 
a Histo]^ of Herefordshire— at liilwyn, at Weobloy, at Wytball in 
Walford, at Kingstoue, and elsewhere, we have notices of one or 
two seats of the thirteenth, two or three of the fourteenth, and 
yet more of the fifteenth century, of which not a few original 
features remain. At Ludford, a parish of Ilerefordshire separated 
by tbo Teme from the town of Ludlow, is one of the most ancient 
mansions of tho county, parts of it being referable to tho thirteenth 
century. From the roadside it looks gloomy enough, and its 
Edwaraian archway introduces us only to a sombre quadrangle; 
but the side which faces the garden— the park across the road 
we believe, alicuated from the house — preserves its ancient aspecti 
and porU of the interior boor the same witness. Older still perbaM, 
and curiously unique in its character of a fortified manaioa of toe 
thirteenth century, is Treago in St. Woonards, near Ross, the ancient 
seat of tho Mynors family^ which has held tho manor for four hun- 
dred year^ and has had its representatives in Herefordshire since 
1150. “ It is quadrangular iu shape, having at each comer a 
small tuwor pierced with eyelet holes for discharge of bows 
and arrows. The oxtemal walls are very massive, that on the 
south-east side being still seven feet thi<»| and there are indica- 
tions in many places of secret passages and chambers. The man- 
sion was at one time surrounded by a second wall, the intervening 
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modem casLollated seat of tho^ representative of the youmper 
branch of the Scudamores, retains a like antiquity, for In 1&4 
a .new building took the jplace of the old, which had some 
characteristics m common with Ludford and Traago. Still it 
preserves one or two old features— notably the Tower, where John- 
a-Kent, or Owen Glytodwr, was wont to conceal himself oho olhia 
danghton having married a Scudamore, while the other gave hif 
hand to aMonington. Near Prosteign. and dose upon urn Rad^ 
norahiie border, is Knill Court, the residence of the Knilio, who 
were probably caRed after it, at least oa fiur back as Edward Il.'s 
time. Tbeir descendant, who entered hia pedigree at the visita- 
tion of 1 569, was *^e father of Barbara Knw, who niarried John 
Waliham, uid wboaie descendant in the fhmalaline is the present 
Sir J. J. Qorbett WJUshanu Althouf^ it muit aot be euppoeed 
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ihftt tbo present niAnsion is eneient, hAving in fact l)ei»n ^iioroniriii v 

Wtonxl ^lUlla tbe Inst few vm, yol, as nay be Icamt bv 

A comparisoii of it with the drawing of the old house, whicb 
was Edwardian, with additions of about ijOi, it is one of 
the rerj rare instances whore restoration has not iurolyod tijo dis-- 
apjmrance of any of the old features. The court, the church, 
and the |alley, once seen, are not easily forgotten. Some imrts of 
Croft Cmle date back to the fourteenth century, and so does the 
ancient hall of Brinsop Court, which has a good timber roof. A 
moat round the court^ which is now a farmhouse, is the only 
other Tcstige of its antiquity. In connexion with the Danseys or 
l^unteseys, to whom Brinsop belonged from the fifteenth century 
till iifity years ago, Mr. Robinson has made a curious discovery by 
the aid of a fiat stone in the neighbouring churchyard — ^namely, 
that one of them, the son of the cavalier Roger Dausey, married 
(perhaps whUe on foreign service) the Lady Douglas Dudley, grand- 

The 


^ . jreign service) the Lady Douglas Dudley, grand 

daughter of Robert Dudley, Elizabeth’a Earl of I^cicester. Tin 
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*date of this marriage must have boon before 1643, and it is a coii- 
«^bption towards the history of the favourite's ^igeiiy. In the 
pedigree of the Danaeys, the first John Dansey is given as of Ilore- 
lordmire and Wiltshire. We believe that a slab in the chancel 
At Elton, near Wigmor^ traces the name Dansey to Dauntaey near 
Chippenham. 60 in Herefordshire the Burleys, Bodenhams, and 
Monuigtons get their names from their respective parishes. 
Bridge Solen presorves tlio names of the blended lines of do 
Brugge " and Solers ; and Lenthall Starkea is curious as illus- 
trating both processes. It gave its first name probably to die dis- 
linguisbed family which some time held Wiginore and Ilanipton 
Court. It took its second name from an ancient mesne lord, 
Btarkos or Starker. 

With the old houses the old names in many instances have 
periidied out of the county. Tbe Muningtons, Audleys, Aubreys, 
Uamoni^ Qomonda, llockluyts, Lochards, Byes, Rudds, and others 
ore extinct. One or two of thorn succumbed to the demands 
on their loyalty in the Civil War : others are indirectly repre- 
sented in other counties. The rest arc totally ocliiisod, unless per- 
chance there linger in some out-of-the-way villugo the humble 
namesake of a once proud lord of the manor. On the other hand, 
some families seem to possess amazing vitality. From 1085 
suitil now there has been a long succession of Cfrofts, who have 
mingled their blood with the best in the county, os a glance at 
tbe pedigree will show. Their ancestral castle was sold in 1746, 
but the present baronet roprescuta his native county, fuwe 
inq^U 7 )L The Lingens, too, are not all gone, though the old 
riemeanes which gave them their name know them no more. The 
'**fiJynors— as old, antiquaries say, as the Ruinau mines on the forest 
aide of the Wye— have kept their patrimony and added to it; and 
the Scudamores of Kcntchurch, though not so old os those lost, 
atand almost alone in the county as proprietors of the same soil 
which their fathers held five centuries ago. 

With his other matter Mr. Robinson blends happily bio- 
graphical sketches and opportune gossip and folklore. The 
accounts of Seijeant Hosayns, Viscount Scudamore, Thomas 
Blount, and of that time-serving Jack-on-both-sidcs, Colonel 1 
Birch, leave nothing to be desired. Of the last ho tells us that, 
having enriched himstdf with the spoils of war as a zealous 
Cromwellian, these he contrived to retain when the tide of 
afioirs dianged,for with rare foresight he took pari in the negotia- 
tiona for the return of Charles ll., and, cousistcutly inconsis- 
tent, ended in supporting the Prince of Orange." It is duo to 
Herefordshire consistency to note that this imitator of the Vicar 
of Bray's tactics was a ** pnekhorse driver " from Lancashire. 
Of the romance of county history our author has been more 
sparing in his Mansions than in his Castles, though under the 
head of Wellington he tells tho tragedy of the two sous of Sir 
Edward Goodeve, the owner of Burhope, in that parish. The 
older iuheriteci Burhope, hut having no children, and being on 
had terms with his brother, threatens to disinherit him in favour 
of his nephew, John Foote, of Truro. To prevent the execution 
of Uiis threat. Captain Samuel Goodevo caused his brother to be 
kidnapped at Bristol, and then tor be siriuigiod by two sailors on 
hoard tbe man-of-war which he command^. The murder took 
place 1 7th January, 1741, and on the 1 5th of April following tho 
zratricide was executed at Bristol." 

Mora than one good epitaph is rescued from the oblivion of old 
^ISldls in these pages. Pedigrees must be awkward things to 
liandle, yet, as lar as our knowledge serves, Mr. Robinson has 
dealt with those given in his Ixmk without fear or favour. 
The only slip we have noticed is where through inadvertimco 
In one of them he hos mode the lost heiress of an old name 
and estate marry her nephew (see p. 8). There are undoubtedly 
ndoor iMCCuraciss as to the premso succession of buyers and 
asllers of Mtates In divers parishes; and probably olhers be- 
sidos oumlvm will ^ detect a few of these in the accounts of 
the distmta in which they are chiefly interested; but these 
detract Uttte or notb^ from the value of the work. As a 
matter of taste we ^fier from the author in his estimate of 
the cottiorvatim of the fiM Bateman, in introducing 

the rmie of the old church of Shobdon into his park to euhanM 
to. beauty. It wm a twelfth-century churen with richly 
leulptured pillara and arches; and as it was pulled down in tlie 
. last century, and the first Vmtmt came into possession in i7zc. 

we eiispeet that the restoration was only an after-thought when 
' , fiHe olu structure had been razed to the ground, a mode rn 

etriwtum of no architectural merit, but aoeommodated with roomy 


powH and iuxttiiv/u0 GugbioDO; littd taKfill Itt plfiCfi. WUll tllBM 
slight reservations, we tender our tliauks to Mr. Robinson for hir 
Toluable and entertaining book on county history. , 


CALENDAR OF THE CLARENDON STATL PAPERS.* 

T he great bulk of the State Papers calendared in this volume 
relate to the reign of Charles 1 ., tho majority of them 
belonging to the last few years of tho reign. They art) the mate- 
rials frem which Lord Clarendon compiled bis celebrated History. 
Tho whole number of papers is about three thousand, and they 
have found their last resting-place at tho Bodleian Library at dit 
ferent times— part having been purchased, part presented, and 
part bequeathed. Many of them have been printed in the three 
handsome folio volumes published at Oxford in 1786, and entitled 
Clarmdon Slate Papera, There are amongst them three hundred 
copies of letters of tho early years of li^lizabeth's reigu, which, as 
the writer of the preface truly observes, are of cuasiderable 
interest, relating as they do to the morcautilo and religious afliiira 
of tho kingdom. Considering that some of these papers are copies 
of letters addressed by Kliza^th to tbreign princes, it is somewhat 
surprising how many of them do not appear in the corresponding 
Tolumes of Mr. Stevenson’s Calendar of Forttgn I’apere of that 
reign. The great majority of them do indeed appear there, espo- 
cially those m the first year, during which pen<^ Mr. Stevenson 
incoiporated with tho State Papers in tbe Ripcord Office those 
whlcn are to be found in the Cottonian, the I^ansdowne, and other 
collections. We have before now (see Saturday JReeieu) for March 
3, 1866) complained of tbe restriction which was imposed on Mr. 
Stevenson when ho had reached the middle of liis second volume. 
It seemed to us unreasonable to leave out of a Calendar of State 
Papers about half the number of documents known to exist in this 
country which are entitled to that name. All historians know of 
the valuable collections of papers belonging to tho reign which 
may be found in public libraries, though perhaps few are ac- 
quHinted with those which are here calendared as Addenda, and 
occupy a separate volume of the Clarendon PajK^rs. They are 
headed by the following account : — 

The following papers, Noe. 1—326, form the contents of one volume of 
ofiicial tranecripts of lettors on foreign affaire during the early part of the 
reign of Quuen Elizabeth. 

They are only copies, and of course therefore are of no value to 
any one who can see the originals ; and the question naturally arises 
as to whether tbe originals exist, and whore they are. And here 
we think tbe editors nave fallen short of what might have boon 
expected of them. There is no attempt made either to supply this 
inforiiiAtion or to explain whore any of tbe documents have ap- 
peared in print. The editors observe that thoy should be read in 
conj auction with tho Foreign Series of State Pajicrs edited by Mr. 
Stevenson for tho Master of the Rolls. Nothing would have been 
easier than to add a note to such papers as do not appear calendared 
in Mr. Stevenson's volumes. As n*gards tho first volume and the 
first part of the second volume of that work, such notice would 
have gone a good way towards proving that tho originals do not 
exist at all, tuough unfortunately the same argument would not ' 
hold good with regard to State Papers of a later date than 1359. 
It is obvious to remark that, if the original has disappeared, the 
value of a copy such as we find in this volume is considerably^ 
enhanced. \Ve have compared the two publications as regards 
the first two years of the reign, and observe Uiat nearly M of 
the State Papers calondared here appear in Mr. Stevensuns work, 
and, we may add, much more fully epitomized than in tho volume 
which we are reviewing. The very first page, however, enables 
us from tho copy to correct a wrong date given by Mr. Stevenson, 
possibly by a mistake of copying from the original. He aarigoa 
October 18 as the date 01 Albert Duke of Prussia's letter t> 
Mary, which was acknowledged after her sister's death by 
Elizabeth, on December a 8. The date November 13, as given 
here, is no doubt the correct one. But wo havo a graver fault to 
find with the editors in that they have made no attempt to supply 
a date whore it has been inadvertently omitted by tho writer, or 
forgotten by the transcriber of the letter. Tho second page of these 
Addenda a^ords an instance in pciint. The letters Nos. 1 1 and 1 2 
are placed between April 25 and June 4, without any other note 
than tho mar^nal one — ** No date." They appear in Mr. Stevenson’s 
volume with tho conjectural date ** [Apnl 1 3 J In the very next 

enti^ we havo the startling intelligence that tho Queen, vrriting 
to Philip of Spain, acknowledires the receipt of ** his letter of 
May 8, informing her that the Bishop of Aquila is to succeed to 
tho Grown of Feria, speaking highly of the latter." Of course 
tnis would mislead no one who is conversant with tbe history of 
the period, but if the editors have represented the scribe correctly, 
they were at least bound to explain what ho meant, and not 
leave tbe unlearned to search out the meaning of the expression 
Grown of Feris," which is of course nothing but a wrong 
trausemt or an error of press (which, we cannot determiDo) for 
the Gount of Feria.” This letter, again, is without dale, but 
has the probable date of [May 17] ’^toulaiivoly assigned to it 
by Mr. Stevenson. These are specimens of the small amount of 
trouble bestowed upon those papers. After Januaiy 11, 1560, 

* Calendar of the Clarendon Slate Pamre mteereed m the BotUeian 
Library, . Vol. 1 . to Juuttsiy 1640. Edited by the Rev. O. Ogle, M.A., «id 
W. If. Bliss, BG.L., umlsr the DirectioD of the Rov. H. O. &t.A., 
Bodhgr’s Ubrarian. Oxford : at tbe Omeudon Fees-.. 187a 
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thons ii A loni^ series of letten without auy break, iQl c^ies, 
tho originsls of iuhu^ of which we know nutliing about. They 
are pn>bab]jr in existence, and will perhaps lie found some 
day. They are not of much jinporUuce, with thc^ exception 
of tho first two— the ono to the Archduke Charles, * the other 
to his father, tbo Thnperor Ferdinand, both of them containing 
A refusal to eiiu>rtain tho otihr of marriage which apnenrs to have 
been recciTcd about the end of the year 1559. The latter is 
Among the Koyal MISS, in the ilritish Museum. 

Tho ^ief interest of tho letters of tbo (^arlier part of tho year 
centres in religious and educational mat tors. It is curious to aco 
how persisteu^’ Elisnboth says she will carry out tbo Iruc wor- 
ship of God after tho model of the Augsburg Confession ; and in 
one of th^e letters to Albert Duko of Prussia, July 2, 1 $$9, she 
inforiua him that at his request, as well as for Barlow's own mei'ii, 
she hod promoted that scoundrel to the see of Chichester. And 
here awn wo observe this is not a strictly accurate dcseriptidti of 
what i he Quemi says. Shu notices the praise bestowed by Albert 
Duke of Prussia on William Barli>w, and state.? the laid that she 
has promoted him to Chichester. 8he may have wanted the Duke 
to believe that his recoinuiendalioii liad value with her ; hut she 
does not venture on the statement, which would have b(H*n a 
mere falsehood, that the Duke's opinion had anything whatever 
to do with the appointment Afterwards, in uiiolhur Idler to 
Augustus Dulu« uft^uxuuy, she declares that she will purge re- 
ligion in her kingdom in »])ite of the Devil hiniselfi it is not 
till thesumiiier that the proposals for raaniage appear to come in 
pretty thickly. 'Jo the King of Sweden she avows that 0^>d has 
tilled her heart with the joys of (Celibacy. To tho Archduke she 
says sbo has no inclination to matrimony. I'hero are, however, 
but few letters rderring to the subject in ooniparisou wilh tho 
number to bo found iii tho Kecord Ofiice, the next being about 
the middle of 1 561, when she declines, with some vehemence, tho 
renewed proposals of marringo from Erie, who hod lately succeeded 
his father Gustav us on the throne of Sweden; and the last tw'o, 
boAxuig date respectively December 1 4, 1 561, and March 27, 1 562, 
in the first of which she begs Eric to coase from taking any further 
steps in these negociations, and in tho last declines again to entor 
upon the subject at rdi. The remainder of her letters to the King 
ox Sweden do not allude to the subject, which had been droppod 
soon afterwards by muliiul consent. \Vo bavo no morf^ to say of 
this volume, which is calendared apart irom tho others in the 
Addenda, except that from tho end of the tU-st year of the Queen's 
reign we are being perpetually reminded >iy the papers which a]>pnar 
here, aud do not appear in the vuliunes issued in tho series of the 
Master of the Bolls, what an iminouAu loss we have sustained by 
the restriction placed on Mr. 8tovcnsou and his suece.?^»r•l^ Mr. 
Cxo^y, as to the papers they are allowed to calunjar. All this 
iHiriod will have to bo gone over again before we ^ball W in 
possession of the information Avhich English libraric.? are able to 
supply us with reganl to the history of this reign. 

Uaese Addenda are ooncludod with the inHertion of thirty uioro 
articlea, which range from 1586 to 1648; but whether they 
occupy A soparate volume, or have boon uccidcntallv omitted by | 
the eJiton and afterwards added, does not appear. Tho last imist ! 
contain curious matter. It is calcudarod as Slata CuIuva and 
CompkdioM^ in which are reasons against the proceedings to try 
the King,” signed John Cdnyton, wilh a note as follows:- -“This 
I delivered to lii'hni about u fortnight before the King's trial.*' 

Wo have noticed tho xVJdonda first, for they are entitled to this 
precedence owing to their priority in point of time, nearly all of 
them having reference to J'^li/abeth's reign. That they am ho 
britifiy epitomized is no great loss, as Mr. Sievonioii’a Oaiendur has 
done this oftico so ubunilMnily m regards uioat of them, and the 
few that are not in that Calendar are of minor importance. 

As regards the papers calendared in the bucly ot tho work, they 
ate nearly all of the reign of Charles L, with tho exccpti<»u of a 
few letters of no imporiutico which belong -to the reigii of Eliza- 
beth, and a few uf tho roign of James 1 . Among these laiter uro 
some interesting papers relating to the proiectod marriage of the 
pnnee with the Infanta of Spain, and A discourse written by the 
jSorl of Dovoiishire in defence of his marriogo.” This refers to 
the celebrated raatriago of the Earl to Latiy iVnelop'' Deverviix, 
the divorced wife of the Earl of l^^'ssox, which forms so conspicuous 
A blot on the reputation of Archbishop Laud. From tho year 
1621 forwanls, many of the dvoruments have hocu printoii in* the 
CoUeetton of Clarendon Male Ptepern^ and all thefle arc duly fm- 
teied as printed in tliat publication, as well ns socno othtTs wJdch 
have appeared else where'; but hero again there is indication of 
carelesauess on the part of the editors, who have not in all ca.<ioj 
noted the phu'cs where tbeso documeiiU may be seen in print. 
We may vi^tauce No. 11 32, of tho publication of which in the 
sixth volume of the edition of 1 Aaud'a works no notice whatever has 
been token, though lierc again we hAve another complaint to allege. 
There is a wholly uunccosHiiry note explaining Homo of the con- 
tents of this letter, an incongruity Avhich is strikingly contrasted 
with the very meagre utialy.ses which appear of most of the docu- 
ments. 

The first thousand of these arc for the most part in tho Claren- 
don Papers, so wo need say nothing of thorn, as they have long 
been accessible to all reaih'rs of history. Afti'r tho dale of 1637 
A.u. thero is a larger number of papers which have never appeared 
in print. There however, few that we can notice, for the 
epitome uf thoAi is so brief as only to be just suificieiit to 
Jaentuy them, atid all the more imp<irfant documents may be 
seen in the daraidtm Stale PttjHrt, Kevertheless the two odlton 


bare not been absolutely consistent as regards this point, soma 
of the lettem having been repiescnied more fully, and one 
peariiig at full len^, being a letter from Henrietta Maria to 
tho Pnuce of Wales. It is no doubt a curious specimen, showing 
how little knowledge of English spelling a French l^ncesa 
who had lived nearly twenty years ixi Eutfland possessed. But 
as the document hud already been publisned iu the Cfarenim 
SltUe l\r/}cri*^ there was no reason for reproducing it at iMgtb in a 
Calendar uf State Papers. Several of tho papers of the year 1646 
have been printed in the collected works uf King Charles. But 
this Informatirm, instead of being appended, os it ought to have 
been, to each of Hucb letters, is conveyed in a note at the foot of 
page 323, where ii is vaguely said, <*The above controvew is 
printed in King Charles’s works.” The letters referred to xorm 
the well-known correspondence which took place between tho 
King Slid Alexander llunderson, but the noto itsdf docs not 
('xphiin how many, ur whether all, of tho loiters that occupy tiiO 
throe or four preceding pages are alluded to. Wo need not make . 
any further mention of them, but wo may observe that neither tilio 
King nor tho 8cvitti.^h divine appear to have had the sligbiesi 
pereoptiun that neither of thi'm could ever satisfy the other ou 
the km.>tty point of episc/jpacy, so long us tho ultbnate reference 
was to the letter of Scripture, wduch woe sure to ho interpimted 
by a Pro«hyterian in favour of a presbytery, and by an Epiaco- 
paliim AM equally coueluRtve iu favour uf cpiucopacy. 

Thorn is one paper, however, which has an interest of its own^ 
indepeiidoutly of its never having been printed. U belongs to the 
mouth of May 1646, anil coiiHists of forty-ono pages, chiefly 
tre.'itiiig Ilf inifitary attire. It is headed: — ^“Bi'ief memorials of 
the iinforiiinnte sitceesse of his Majostio's army fuid AtfluTB in the 
yenro 1645, being only such n.H tho laps oftyme, want of papers 
and the sadnesso of tiie subject have siitihjwd me to retoyne in 
memory.” It is summed up in the following melancholy terms 

^ To cimduit': tliU nadd Ui^courAO, wliieh » an aoinnuUtion of misfortunes. 

It in obsnrvatili* that if from May 1645 that time 1^6. his MajiMtlo 
hiul boone hmH'O.snofull in any one of idi« undertakiiign, or b^d douno tbo 
ooiitrary to what lice did, iieu had Uriic i^ thcr Maiitcr of all, of at least 
hud k< pt hiinM If on foote a iiiuuh longur time. 

No. 2934 ci'AitaiuH the papers which passed in the Treaty of the 
Kle of Wight, lit length, down to November 27, 1648, aud tho 
few duciimeute of later date lhaii this that are csleudiured in this 
volume toko us down to the execution uf Choiles 1. 

Though wo have found iniiU with huiuc part uf the exocutioa 
uf thi.H volume, some ullowimco must be made for its having had 
two editors in succession, and for tho ditlieuUy of one eftiWs 
following evai'tly ill tho footstep? of his pfcdi ct'ssur; but, taken 
tis a whole, tlie'Caloudar has been carefully edited, and has sd 
admirabl*^ index. 


GOLDRN MEMORIES.* 

T he chief chantederistic of this novel ia e.vaggeration. Every- 
thing is iu mental and moral superlAtives, uiid all the butter- 
flies iinplirated are broken on whetde of the first magnitude. 
“ ElU« Leigh,” who tells her own t’Uiry, is a yonng woman of 
what old-ra.^liiouod. people would call an ill-i'eguJiited mind. 
She is as weariiauiie, too, os such yonng w'omen usually an*, W’itli 
her peUishuess and her pride, Ju'r self-coiMtuousnesa and eaaily 
wounded suHCeptibilities, her vanity and childuh tempei-s, her 
extravagance in ploasui'o and in pain, iu lovo and iu dislike. 
C'r.a\ing for exoiteinerii and distineliun, iit seveutooD yeans of age 
she has the bapny chance presented to her of playing in a pubnc 
CiUicert at whieir her fatlier is ono uf tho penurninrs ; when sUo^ 
rc( <»ivos a bouqinA of lovely roses, and, baviog been left alone for 
a few minutes, is addressed by a tall, ImiidHuiiie young mnii, with 
“Hpoaking block eyes.” Those eyes, by the w'ay, have tha 
faculty of changing their colour, for a litllo later wu find them 
catalogued ns dark brown. Sho innkea a decidtul success both by 
her lieauty and her uiumc; but even iu the supreme moment of 
her iriuiiiph her 8olf-love is such that she can he “chilled” by 
hearing hLr.-*i*lf described as wUh “pink cheeks and blue eyes,” 
aud can moralize on the “sting in tho Wiiuiid “ of her “beauty” 
being Indd t'> “ consi.st loerrly uf pretty childish colouring.” SooA 
after this ‘^he goes ti^ a private party to play, where she meets 
Hguin her “ hi Kv-knight ” (ierard Miles, wdio bites his long 
inou: tai'ho, and make? sudden and seert't love to her in a way 
whiuiiio rofilly pure-ujinded girl would have allowed. Oi'c.oM0fb 
she tells desperately ill love with him. What girl ofherstampi 
Could resist the fiisrinatiniis of a tall and hnndsomc young man 
who speaks aligduingly of his host's daughters uiid his own 
cousins, to one of whom he is engaged ; who asks her what is her 
u.'uiie, and when ho hears it is Eiipljcmia, oxdninis “with a 
slight sUrt,” “ Good heaveua I wlrnt a mouthful for such a mito! ” 
and then, on her uaU'e invitation to him to call her “ Eflio,” 
takes lier hands, and w.ya “ Sweet Ji)flie,” by way of improving 
tho occasion Y If this kind of tiling is really true of our modest 
English girls, then “Miss Lucy of Bayswuter” was no dream 
of a spiteful fancy, and Azarnat Ihituk's caustic portrait was only 
too much like life. For ourselves wo do not accept such ajjurson 
as Eifio Ijcigh as possible among the ranks of the gooii!P girls. 
There, may be, wid unfortunately there are, too many who^ like 
her, have nothing of the reticence of modesty, nothing of the 
innate wdsdom of purity— for we reject entirely tho theory 

* Goldtn Mrmorm, A Novel, by fiffle Ldgh. A.vek. London : Bamud 
Twtiev. 1873. 
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, al ; one rather mote pereonable tban 
other^ one perhaps a little imire religious than another, but all 
built un the heroic plah of unselrishuoss and chivalrous devoti^ ; 
and all far too worthy for a vain little girl tt» trille with. Tbo 
author should have been content with one *if llwm. And that 
one should have been VLucont. It wna due to hia cavly love- and 
long time-serving. Or, at all events, if eli • mu^t Iwive h*^ two, 
Fhe ought not Id have gone further tlioii Mark. It wsa abaohite 
cruelty to ocate a trij^et of nice young nivu cmly to mahe two out 
of the throo unhappy hecAuse a fourth hjis been a sconudrel* 

\Vhnt shall we say of Kdie when sho meets Gerard MHea 
Again, AS f\ married man Dow, and indulges in the dangerous 
game of conOdoiices in the conservatory, of nseuilo^inaternal 
attentions to his children, and emotional^ ndhrenees is the 
fond puslP Though warned of her liniiceriiig piweion by her 
own taco, “ &f>m which every morsel of colour files ” When 
sho first siiM him, by her ^‘turning hot and cold" at bis 
approach, and by tho oUior Ptereotypril uhysicul signs of ihe 
passion called lovo, she yet draws nc»ar the ilume, plays about 
it as long ns she dares, and all but singes lu^n^elf severe^. Had 
she be.(*n a gor>d girl sbe would have osoAped fn>m such a lime of 
tiniptiition ; but she stayed and paltered with it; and the 
part of the matter is, that tho author dolls nut M>om to tb^ 
sho hiis done anv tiling doubtful iu her rspreseufation. The 
faiiy iuwm whew Eflio refuses to act again the pcrrloua part <rf 
tho Sleeping Beauty, and Gerard says, in a ‘‘low rigM voiro," “I 
swear I will never Jtiss another Princess, ’ is a rich piece oi nook 
heroics and silly afloolation. It leads, however, tQ nothing after 
all ; for Klfie acts as Undine, and tho “adoring lover is Gerard; 
and there is an imiuense amount of sontiincutality and k)ve- 



of EfTio’s overwhelming innocence, or that she did not know the 
aecidence of maidenly reserve bvoauso she was too pure to under- 
stand evil *, but wo do not hold them up as creatures to be praised 
Olid admired; and when we paint them, wo give them in their 
truo^luurs. It is this ghieing over evil which does the moral 
senno of the yoting so much Imrni. I’ho false alfectaticm of 
iniiooeoce by which certain girls are vf*pr^'s»MiU'd os doing out- 
rageous ihiiipAwith quite boraphic intentions is a Mai injury to 
youthful readers, iinprosNionable and iiiiitativc as youth gvnei'ally 
is; and pwlty Funny’s wav,” receiveii with indulgence becati-se 
pretty Fanny does not f;]liooso to know right fwjm WTong, 
but po.s(*s herself as an imj^m all roses and lilies, is likely to 
lettd those out of the straight way who think it a lino thing to 
get pleasure by wrongdoirtg, and to win iimuunily from dwHiTved 
blame by pretence of not knowing it was wrrmg. Worn this 

S unt of view (^ohlen is as luiHcljievoiiS ns such a weak 

t of work can bo; and'^Fllle Leigh*’ would have been all the 
Detter for passing under soiuu- of tho whole lOmo discipline in use 
among our graudnviihcrs. 

The picture of th« scrambling, expensive, hospitable artist’s 
family, whervof Kilio is the fldost daughter and of course the 
beauty and Iho pet, is g^>od in itn way, but oorifuKed and oxcusaive. 

The cant as is overcrowded; and as iho younger branchea of tho 
family count fur very little in the subHcqueiit histur}' — indeed arc 
never mure than mere names and dothea-liorncs — tho author 
might have spared herself the trouble of creating them-^ Her in- 
tention, however, was good : ami her skolch of the twins, Idalia 
and Alice, spending all their time at the Kensington Miiaeiim, 
looking at everything as food for crayons, valuing ail they see just 
in proportion to its ardstic worth, and getting ahIIow over tbeir 
paints, is natural enough. Hut they are too young ; as indeed is 
KlHo ; the author evidently iKdongiug to the t»chool which likes 
its fruit green. Mr. i^igh is a music-mii!!>tcr who has married 
one of his well-born lady pupils, and is discarded by her proud 
family in consequence. TJu'y hate seven childnm — “ seven gifts,” 
us they are called — whom ho edticaiea aec<mliiig to their respec- 
tivo iiK-.lifjallons, and brin^ up iu the wilde.4t domestic freodqin. 

His wife is a gentle and devoted wonitui, who works well with 
her needle, and has no force of cbariicter, but eu.Aigh swutjtuefcb 
to nenaiii the tender lover throughout; and their life mays 
he suuiined up iu inu.^ic, paintitig, debts, and duna, open 
liouKo kept for all friends, no rogularity iu anything, any 
amount of money earned ruunluj^ out lilco water through a 
wi sieve, and the idle ones of the family bullered to be idle as 
much as they would, ami to live on Ibose who would work. 

All this well acheiiied. But we ft'cl a certain rawness hi tho 
•coinbinations. Too many un likenesses lead to a wnse of discord ; 
and when we tigs and tliistlos on the same stem wo are nii>re 
inclined ti» question than adinii'e. The coarsene^a of the boys 
goes w'eK enough with the scrambling of ihiit unthrifty life;' but 
the ethereality of the heroine, her “ ^ssioimto soul ” luid |K)etic 
tomperameiit, would, we fear, have been sadly janed in such an 
atfiiosphoiv. And surely the children of profeHsionnl men, wlio 
ent<»r on professional life themselves, do so with the ballost of 
familiarity to steady the romantic aspirations which belong rather 
to amateur dreamers than to actual workers. They are so much 
accustomed to the “public” as their possible patron and harvest- 
field that, when tho time comes for them to face the footlights cm 
their own account, in spile of the faintiiigs and ftiiliugs incident to 
youth and novelty, the prosaic end in view lifts them out of snch 
fluid roniAiiticisni ns ElUe ascribes to herself, 'I'Jio one all-im- 
portaut thing they think of is to play lh»dr piece well, whatever 
It may be ; not to “ pour out their soul,” us wo may suppose true 
of an iinprovisatorc in a fine frenzy. Inspiratitin cotniiig on the j 

accurate performance of a noclumo or a sonata which has noces- ’ ‘\ |B. „ ^ . 

earily been pla)ed and proctised till^every bar is as familiar as the i>x Colton* is a dull lMiv>k on a subject whose general interest 
alpiiabct, and every expreashm as precisely determined as an <jq,cud8 eniirelv on its mode of treatment. The story of eotton, 
Actor's, points, Is not, we imagine, the thing moKt likely to mark . earliest introduction to Euivpc, of iu origiiwl ammulkctUTe 

the rendering of a inusic-mnstVFs daughter of seventeen, playing i of tho gradual transfer of the main ^iroductioa 
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not that the “passion ” of it is at times so inleiwoly ludicrous, 
and so oddly mixed up with fAmiliar phnisiis aud hm mnuuar, 
that it is more likely to iiUiko the reader laugh than blaah| we 
should hold it as extremely pernicious. So indeed it 
prove to the very yirnng and very silly? but we trust thoEt 
m«itliow and gnaniians will k^op out ctf the way of sneb a 
book which contains a scene of pas.sinnato love-making 
by a married man, with the half coiifi'sjdon of the wotnaJi 
that she loves him still. The cbftxat!ti»nstic couolusion to this 
swno is that Kflie bolta herself in her own rt‘Om, and then flings 
herself on the lieil, “ burying her face in the pillow s to stifle the 
tcarlbss soba Uiat weM shaking her whole frame.” We said “cha^ 
racicrislic,” because there is scarcely a chapter whicli has not sob^ 
or “ hot tears,” from Eflie os her contribution to tho general liveli- 
nc.<»d of the story. She seems to imagine that a pretiy girl w m 
and ItKdf none tho worse for it, and that crying “ like a baby is 


no disgrace to a full-grown woman of goml undorstmidiDg. Tne 
book 18, hoa-evor, so silly all through that p<*rha|i8 ElBe’s author 
is riglit in supp(»sing that a little nxia'o absurdity hrre and thero 
is ofiio great wjnsequonce when the whole is so ilcenly saturated. 
After we have been made acquainted with linery aiia y^ity,waQt 
of self- control, tmnpcr, excej«, and exaggeralt d. emotions all in 
thedr very best clothes, it really does not wgiufy if we bavo ono 
or two more inaiiitxos to make up the lull account Gotdm 
MeoioriatU high- flown, sentimental, and dwliluU» of true deb- 
cacy, whilo preiciiding to -the most ridiculom relinonient It is ft 
silly example of a bad schoi'l, at once repulsive and sickly* 
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for the iirst'^liuie in public. She might be frightened, but she 
would not have been ecstatic. 

Following inimedialuly on this first outpour of her soul on a 
• nhitform emnes tho episode of Gerard Miles, with the sudden 
ratnilianty and secret love-iUMking wo have indicaU'd ; and then 
“Golden Momoriea” get a little tarnished.^ For sbe soon 
after discovers that her hero-knigbt, as she calls him, has been all 
the while ougAged to his flrocklod cousin .Taijo, and that he^ had 
been playing traitor as well as lover to both girls ot once. This 
discovery, fidlowing on a highly coloured sc^rno where she and 
Gerard out Uigether in a tableau, she os the Sleeping Beauty, and 
he as the Pnneo, and where “passionate kisses*' are given and 
returned su the full light of the gas if not of tho sun, of course 
ends in an illness. This style of heroine always does fidl ill when 
slie is disappointed in love. In real life she would probably sufTcr 
from 0 dituigreeablo form of indigestion, and Lor family in their 
turn would auflbr from ber disagreeable temper. Sho would cry 
easib and be crons over tiifles: but we question if she would go to 
bedfmd stay them iu a kind ot trance for six days, and then get up 
again and creep downstairs like a ghusL to smile on a denied lover on 
tueeveof quitting Engbuid. ForautbeloversfloektoEffie— Vincont, 
Mark Biehinond, Bernard Gresham, besides Gerard Milos— all ore 
. , in love with her, while the poor twins bave no one. And in ttiis 
inidtipUcatlon of lovers the autboresa has made another ndstaket 
VinMnt, Mark lUchmemd, and lleAiAKd Greduim, each in' bis own 
way lepreseuts a nobler kind of thing than Gemid. tbo was 
, beauty, fascination, ignobility, and passion ; th^ m e ell tm and 


from fmlia to America and of the insnufiujtuM from India 
to J.Kiicnbhiro ? of the gradual growth, un the one hand, of tho 
fai torv system of England, which Ingmi with a few pieoee woven 



guuthcni Stuteis which b.gnm aboul llw midille of the lart cm* 
tury on ot .uihII . ucale that the Liverpool OuHkim Uoum Kluera 
to hclifvo that « otom of “ bnjpi” could be gr-wn in the whole 
of the Ainerienn colontee, end insisted on Heijsing them ee of 
foreign production fraudulently entered a» colonial, and in kn 
thnii a nunilred ytare bucamo the etnide growth of the Oulf 
Utoteh end the pivot of th«p aociel eyetum, their politick inatitu- 
tionfi, end their commercial intereeta— euch eetoty, told in e limy 
and comiected style, with tho more imporlant fignrae i^rtod m 
their nrapor pleeea, end e deer account of tho mochenical inven- 
tions whwh exetciHod w eignel an iufluenco overboth the crop 
and tho uienufectuto, would bo one of tho meet iulereeting boolte 
over publieliod on e commercial or iudueUiel subject But e 
ttiero chronologic list of tho chief stops iu that wonderm 
progrese, vrith extentive UMpe loaded w-ith 
iudfuro notices of the greet mvoutora mid uuen^nsttetfitm 
time to time gave a new impulse end new possMl tioL ti> the 
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infimt iDdastry, can at the meet only be a neefol book of refer- 
ence. It does not contain the fall inateride for such a 
hietoi^ ae we have^ supposed ; in which a prindnal ingredient 
would be the deecription of such inventions as those of Watt, 
/^jjkwrighty and Whitnoyi and tho miuiner in which they aflFocted 
]j||0 "pyjpW 9t the cotton trade. In «liOTt^ though Mr. lIonnell'M 

book contains many most curious and intereating factsi and 
supplies a large part of tho mattor which a clever writer who 
knows notUng about cotton might woric up into a readable 
articlei it is a book which only such a writer will bo likely to 
read through, add m which, for the reason we have mentioned, 
even he will be disappointed. It indicates many interesting 
points, sneh as the existence of a trade in muslina bejiween India 
and the Levant in the days of the Homan Empire, the greatness 
and d^adence of the Indian manufacture, and the immense con- 
sumption of cotton in local and domestic manufactures by tho 
vast population of China ; but it does not show whore the facts 
axe^ to ne found. It has little to tell us of the incalculable 
political influence of the impulse given to the English factories 
and the American plantations by the invention of the spinning- 
jenny, the power^loom, and the saw-gin ; and it is cncumbcr<xl 
with a mass of price lists and th<3 like commercial details which, 
however great their iniportance at the time, can hardly be said to 
hare a true historical interest. It is a book useful enough for 
certain purpose^ but even for those incomploto; a curious historical 
ftegment rather than a hi.story. 

We can make no such complaint of Mr. F. Tludson's JoumaUttm 
mthe Unifad It is prolix, overfull of small personal 

details and trivial incidents, gossipy, oftou frivolous and often 
tedious. But the readier is at liberty to skip much that the writer 
could hardly have omittod respecting the past history of a multi- 
tude of local journals, some still living in Insignincance, some 
wluch have long since died, and to coniine his attention to 
those chapters which are either amusing or intorostiug, which 
either relate tho adventures of audacious editors and the biugbablo 
inddonts of newspaper rivalry, or throw light on the character 
and management of tho existing American press. Imbedded in a 
great mass of necessary dulncss, are to be found a multitude of very 
amusing anecdotes of men and journals ; for instance, the roces 
run tot European information between the York Herald in its 
hrighiest days and its more respectable and scrupulous, but slower 
and less ingenious^ rivals, when pilot-boats racodthe Cunard steamers 
aerosB the Atlantic, and their owners wore luortifiod by receiving 
the flrst news of the departure of their express from Cork in a 
civil message from tho victorious and indefatigable Bennett. The 
ch^iters which deal with the New York press sufliciently explain 
the wonderful success achieved by that notorious personage, and 
show that, like most real success, it was in a sense des4?rr(Ml. It 
was not by the low scurrility, tho impertinent iutrusiveness^ the 
Tulgarity, and the utter want of political principle and professional 
decency osenbod to the Herald that it won its placo as the 
moat widely (drculatod of Auiorican journals. JSfr. J^nnett may 
have been a bad man ; we incline to Uiink that ho was rather a 
man of average personal character who, for some reason or other, 
had no scruples in profesrional matters ; but he was very clever, 
very courageous, and vciy industrious, and he gave all his 
ingenuity, (hiring, and painstaking to make the Herald come up 
to hia i(le^ of h iiret>rate newspaper. It beat its rivals by the 
organization, energy, and expenditure which enabled it to give 
earlier, fuller, and more various news than any of them, and 
oompuled those to read it who wore honestly ashamed of it. If 
no man had a lower idea of tho political and moral character of a 
newspaper than Mr. llcnnett, none of his contemporaries so 
thorougnly understood or so efliciuntly performed the merely pro- 
fesfdoual functions of an editor and manager. These chapters 
contain also somr, lively sketches of tho principal editors of the 

E neration which is now passing away— >of Bcmnett himself, Webb, 
lymond, and (Irceley ; of the personal and professional perils of 
editorial Hfe in Now York ; of the relations between tho press 
and the gri^at political parties; and^ of the struggles and 
viciflsitudcB through which the leading journals of to-day esta- 
blished their position. The auUior gives us moreover soiiio 
valuable mformallon respecting the quality of tiio American 
presi^ the conditions of its existence, the means by which 
newspapora sold at ono cent each, and wholesale at seventy 
cents a hundred, contrive not only to keep themselves afloat, 
but to make laigo profits — particularly^ in such passages as 
tho extract which gives in full the evidence of Mr. Urooloy 
before a Committee of the British House of Commons on 
the Newspaper Stamp and Advertisement Duties. 1'hero is 
much in tuo book that is not agreeable to English notinn.8 of 
literary dccorunK much invasion of what wo should^ consider 
merely private life, and some disgraceful incidents told in a style 
which suggests tho idea that the writer has been demoralized by 
the tone of American journalism, and lowers himself to the leyc:! 
of his subject : but, on the whole, the volume is at once inetructive 
and olio wing, as we have sold, for a considerable amount 

Ar. Konly’s^^* ^femoirs of a Volunteer in the War with 
Mexico ” t le a plain story of camps and campaigns by a soldier 
who had no particular opportunity of distinction in the field, and 

* Jowmadsm m the United StnUi^y fnm 1690 to 187Z. By Fivderiek 
Hiidwm. Nor "Cork : Hnrpor & Brothers, liuudon: Sampson Low & Co. 

iSra. 

f Mmeirt of a Marnltnid Volunieer, War with Hexim, m the yean 
By John B. Kvniy. Philadelphia : Lippincott & Co. London: 
Tittbner & Co. 


liai no peeuliw ^ of nwrmttva writiiwi Irat wbo mb tell In 
um^Ie liuigttBg«wiMit he Mw,dM,mAieCwidM^ ud em((lTe n 
paaung inteiest even to e theme eo utterly bygone m the 
war. There ue wne, of coune, whoee iateroet la perennial ; md 
we eoBCMve that the story of the Krent Confederate struggle will 
lie read end oftnvsmcd by Mr. Kenly’s gieat-gnudehildiea th at 
innok inlMest m wo fedl inUd Of the reniOSUll tllll tf 
Waterloo. But the war with Mexico was not of this class. In 
spito of occasional feats of heroic daring, of one or two initanoee 
of severe loss, well nigh becominff actual disaster, on the Amorican 
ride, and of the disparity of numbers which gave occasion for 00 
ordinary display of military talent on the part of such chiefii aa 
General Scott and General Taylor, and such subordinates as Lee, 
tho utter inequality of the contending forces was such as to de- 
prive tho war of that kind of glory mich attaches to more equal 
struggles, and ensures to their history the attention of future genera- 
Uons ; nor was it of a kind to afibid important military Teasons. 
It was ratlu^r tho inherent superiority of the English race 
over the mongrel races of Mexico, half Aztec and hmly onl- 

S norter Spanish, than any strategy or any tactical arranj^ments, . 

lat rendered every encounter an assured victory for tho invaden. 
Tbo interest that belongs to Mr. Kenly’a narrative lies chiefly in 
tho lively idea it gives of tho individual share of a single soldior 
in battles fought on so small a scale that each battalion bad really a 
part of its own to play, and in the frankness with which the oflicer 
of Volunteers relates bis ditiiouliies in the camp and on the march, 
and now and then his disasters in tho field. The story of Mon- 
terey— of which Ameriesus, especially Southerners, are so proud — 
is a veiy remarkable illust ration both of the style of the author 
and of the kind of fightiug in which he was engaged ; tho glo^, 
if any, of the actual attempt to storm, being rather of the 
kind which belongs to the hopeless charge at Balaclava than of 
that which attaches to desperate adventures guided by intelligent 
courage to a honeful end. Tbo whole incident affords on 
example of the real confusion and local disorder which underlie 
many of the movements which seem so smooth and regular when 
related, as historians relate them, from tho point of view of tbo 
gi^iieral who ordered and not of the soldiers who participated in 
thorn. 

Mr. Itichardson. Assistant-Secretary of the United States 
* Treasury, has published for ibc inrorniBtion of bankers, brokers, 
and tbe public generally a detailed account of the various stocks 
which represent the debt of the United States*, the laws by which 
they were authorised, the legfU character given to them by tho 
sanction of Congress, the action of Uie Govermucut, and the/ 
decirions of tho Judiciary; the nature of the security they afford 
for payment iu coin and (ot oxempliun from taxation, the terms 
and periods of thoir nric motion, and, in short, all that it concerns a 
dealer or nn investor to know. The volume — not a thick one — 
also contains a manual of the Banking Laws of the United 
States, and is, we should think, lik^ to be serviceable to 
.. icn whose connozion with tho Stock Exchange obliges them to 
make acquaintance with Federal securities. 

In a treatise on the Relation of the Government to the 
Telegraph f, Mr, Wells, relying much on tho statemonts of 
Mr. Orion, tho President of the chief Telegraph Company of 
America, the Western Union, argues at great length against 
two several schemes for the transfer of the telegraphs to tbe 
Post Uflicc. His arguments, however, are all or nearly nil of a 
kind j^iculiarly national, depending upon circumstances in which 
America differs fmoi England, and therefore are not applicable to 
our own case. But for tlus very reason they have a certain political 
interest, as throwing light 011 the way m which the Aiiicrican 
system works, especirily since the Civil War has so vastly en- 
hanced the powers of the Federal Government. Mr. Wells objects 
to transfer tho telegraphs to the Post Oiflee, because the Poat 
Office does not pay, and thio telegraphs under its management 
would impose new burdens on tho taxpayers of the country ; and he 
shows incideutally that l^gland is almost the only country in which 
an extenrive system of Government telegraphs does pay. He 
objects to trusting Government with tho vast increase of patronage 
and the acquaintanco with people's private aflidrs which the posses- 
rion of tbo telegraphs would involve, and inrista as on a notorious 
fact that that confidence in the honesty and privacy of tho tele- 
graph wliich is accorded to a private company would bo refused to a 
Government department. Incidentally he brings out tbe one stro% 
argument for a change — that tho telegraphic system of tho States 
is rapidly becoming a monopoly in the bonds of the Company 
which already controls more than two-thirds of the whole mile- 
«ge. 

Dr. W.O. Fowler reprints from local periodicals some interestiag 
observatioTis on the Local Law of Massachusetts and Cou- 
necticut L the object of which is to show, that from the very 

* Pmriiciii concerning thePufdlc Debt ^thc United Statee; 

with the Nutinnal Banking i»awa» For Bankas Bankers, Brokers, Bank Diroo- 
tors, and Invi^stors. By William A. Hiclmrclson, Assistaiit-SHarotury ,of the 
Treasury. Washington : 1 ). W. It., & D. U. Morrison, i^tz. jfc 
f 77 ie ife/cipon of the Government to the Telegraph i or^u Bememjf the 
Two Propouiiiona w*w peiuiing before Conpreaa for daenging the Telegraphic 
Svrvive of the. Countrt/, By David A. Wtlls, late United Btotes B)>ecial 
Ckiiiiinlsdioner of tlie Keveuue, Chairman of Uie Tax Ccminlasioii of the 
State of New York. With Appeudices. New York. Loudon: Tittbner 
&Ce. i« 73 * , 

) J,ocai IjOw iu Maaeaehvteita and OomueticaU kietoticallg eonaidered. 
By \irilliam Chaunrey Fowlcur, LL.D. Prepared for tbe Nuw Eoj^and 
Jlisterical and ISeiieulogical Begister; with AdiUtioos. Albsny: Joel 
Muoaell. l.ondvn s Trlibner & Co. jil7S. 
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filBt fouQdation of those colonies they here, at evefy risk and in Minnesongs, Mr. Kroeger has sacrificed their sense and spirit 
spite of allnuthorityi practicfdly asserti^d the supremacy of their and given us in many cases a paiofully harbarous and inharmO- 
local laws over all other law, Royal or Fedendi within their mous medley which is neither veno nor prose. In a few iiistmM 
fcoondaries. He shows that at a time when the Church was supreme of simpler character and less i^lficial condltioDS he Iw succeeded 
nthomo Massachusetts dnred to persecute and expel Rpiseopfluiaiis ; better, and given a faint notion of the style and spirit as woll^afi 
that she refused obedience to positlYO injuncUons Ikom tne latter of the metre. AJtogotlior, Iho work is one of true Gorman in** 
(}tlttQf|| W ChOOk UlO IBaUlOOtinOUt of U*t VjviahviSj oud that iiko duRtry aud devutum ^ gr«iai luWur K«ui been twatowod to m a k e 

legsQy incurrod the forfeiture of her charters by systematic the nest of a difficult subject, and to produce, not a large Jlow 
oncroacbment on the authority of the Crown and Parliament| and of acoomplishod work, but as complete a performance as poMiUe 


was so conscious oi tiiis as to aliow judgment to go ny aeiouii. or um uauBwuuiuous lasa unaeruuien. in inese lespecss mo 
ITnder the Constitution of 1787 be traces the perseverance of the book^ presents a signal contrast to the generality of Amtficsii 
two States in a similar coarse : tiio limitations on the Fodetal treatiseSi which, even more than those of our own seoond^rite 
power originally imposed at their instance ; the interpretation writers, endeavour to display the maximum of product with the 


a light to sec^e at pleasure and the systoixiatic violation both collection of his writings 


appoars, from tho memoir prefixed to the 
:b which lies before us *, to have been a 


dbusetts and Oonnccticut first raised the cry for war against the . 1 ^ ^ 

South, they were attacking her for imitating their own example^ if ho hod lived he would have ranked among the fint of his 
for repudiating a compact which they had constantly, ddibeiately, countiymcn. Pcrhap| so; perhaps not. Americans above sU 
and wilfully vmlatod at her expense, and asserting that sovereign others are prone to iorget that fable of the lioness and the fox 
right to treat the Union as a treaty terminable at the pleasure of which so vigorously rebukes the boast of writers prolific of multi*- 
tbe Powers which made it, which uad been maintomed by them- tudiuous nothings; and one really suporioi; achievement, however 
selves from 1787 down to 1861. rude and unfiuimod, 'giving token of decided power, is a better 

In the Won40r, o/ th, rettowOoM • Mr. James Kiehardson 1 1 “* ^ 

!>»□ mven to the public, in a Teiy small compsss and in plain and anything like real labour hMn newed w bestowed. 

JUS. of lUiptio., ip pf »..or a. .. ™ ^ 


volume has been compiled ; and his friends naturally ampose that 
if ho hod lived he would have ranked among the fint of his 


right to treat the Union as a treaty terminable at the pleasure of 
tto Powon which made it, which uad been maintomed by them- 
selves from 1787 down to 1861. 


sdvesfrom 1787 down to 1861. rude and unnmshod, giving token ol decided powo: 

•In the Won40rt of th, rOlowOoM • Mr. James iliehardson i 1 “* & 

has given to the public: in a very small compass and in plain and J«i ^ anytiung like real labour bron neM«d 
int^dble language, tiiough with somewhat too much brevity *“®**^J * 


most marvellous regions in America, or indeed in the world. The 
district immediately about the Yellowstone Lake, on iho southern 
border of Montana, from which the Yellowstone— deriving its 
name apparently from tiie colour of the walls of tho great cauou 
through which lies the earlier part of its course— Hows to gain 
Che Missouri almost at its commencement, baa been lately 
appropriated as a national park, in older that no private 
owners may be at Uberty to sj^il its natural wonders by 
turning them to commercial account. Tho same course has been 
taken by California with equal reason for the protection of the 
Yosemite Valley and the mammoth trees. Rut the Yellowstone 
district is far less beautiful and much more marvellous than 
the Yosemite. It is a scene which fire and water seem to have 
done their utmost to render weird and terrible ; a land of vast 
natural walls, shaped as by the bauds of giants, of uncouth 
forms of stone, or stalactites and mineral incrustations; and, 
above ally of hundreds and thousands of geysers, hot-springy 
natural baths, and mud fountains, to which scarcely any parallel 
u to be found in the known world. Its actual discovery was only 
effected in 1870, and it remains very difficult of access, and by no 
means suitable for tho habitation of the invalids who might be 
attracted by a wateriDg-plnce ” of such unrivalled magtiiiicence. 
We hope oro lung to nave a much fuller and better illustrated 


An unpretending little practical treatise of advice to men who 
wish to acquire the blessing of education f without enjoying tho 
ordinary facilities, under the title J/ow to Educate YowreAf^ aeeina 
likely to bo of considerable service to those for whom it it in- 
tended, though we think it might have gone into more detail, and 
been of oU the greater benefit. It is a little too elaborate in lan- 
guage and too general in treatment for men whose education iayet 
. to bo begun. 

Mr. Isaac M. Wise addresses to the young Israelites of Amoricit 


insists on tho raiiofoal aspect of his creed. In strange contrast to 


this simple and practical little manual are tho elimorate PAoto- 
graphic Yutw» J In which Ur. Weninger, of the Sorieiy of JesuSi 
draws from each of several thousand natural scenes, incidente, or 


Ihol^r org;r«n:, phrase, do^riptw. of u»l«»,..a or joligiou. 

tains to which a^rcelV anv nmlM parallel. Our advice to the reader would be to W 

S W «*. time, aiid t^e them ia differantjwto of the 


volume. To road through such a series of uncoimected fimgmonts. 
Tflated only by their common character of forced or liuidful 
analogies, is to lose all chance of appreciating them. 

Concord Daye {| is a volume of rambling discourses about 
things in general, by Mr. A, B. Alcott best known to jBnglish 
readers by Lowell^ kindly sketch of him in tho Fabk for 
Critics. For once this lamb among men ” has not ^ne to 

SSrMd few® men have aunived with memory intact to Jon.® of them are ve^ characte^ TAe - j^e of 

temblo. , „ T - . , V Council of the City of Boston has onlered the publication 

The Minnesinffcr of GcroMiwy t, by A. B- Kroeger, is an elaborate of a memorial to Mr. ISdward Evciott^ in the shape of a coltection 
account of the origin, character, life, and poetry of these earliest of speeches, testimonials, and funeral orations called forth by bis 
forerunners of modern lyrical poetry. Their appeanmeo in a deato, prefaced by a memoir of tho statesman liimselftt Such a 
time when looriiing and liieratiiro were in most countries at a Yoluiue has its place, no doubt, in public libraries and on tbe tables 
very low ebb, and Europe was scarcely emerging from medimval of private friends; but can it ever hope to find readoss In the 
darlmess, tho peculiar tone of thoir verse, tho romance of life proper sense of the word Y 

which mingled with and lent a reality to the romance of their of poetry wo hnvo this month a larger supply than usuoL Wo 
writings, ouch as has been wanting in general to their Ijncal i,avo a resplendent edition of Griswold's “ I\)ets of America ” Jl, 
successors, and tho high, if eccentric, standard of ort which which suggests tho remark, What a number and what a bulk 
they maintained, as well as tho entire difterenco of style and quality, in two centuries at moot I Can they bo all swans ? — A Memo- 
subject and treatment, which separated them from tho minstrels 
of German epics and English ballads, render them and thoir 


Mr. Kroeger nos in this Utile volume treated the topic at too great 
a length. The weakest part of his work is tho translatiou of tho 
Minnesongs— a task of extreme difficulty, in which a far abler 
writocoiud only have succeeded by emancipating himself sum- 
marily from tho restraints under which Mr. Kroeger has placed 
himsmf in tevinir to renroduce in a now age and a foreign language 


Of poetry wo hnvo this month a larger supply than usuoL We 
have a resplendent edition of Griswold’s I’oets of America ” 
which suggests the remark, What a number and what a bulk 
I in two centuries at most ! Can they bo all swans ? — A Memo- 


* Enaye^ SAetvhrjif ami Storiee, seketeJ /rom the B^ritinye of Geo^ 
Bryant Woodtf with a Btoyraphical JUetnuir, JloAtOu: Odgoou & Co. 
Loudon : Trllbner A Co. 1873. 

t PntnanCe llaMly-bojk Series. How to Ednrafe Yoursrff wiA or iriM- 
out Musters. Ky (ieo. Cary Eggleston. Xvir York : Putnam A Sons. 
London : Sampson Low A Co. 1071. 

I Judaism ; its Doctrine attd Duties, Dy IsAfic M. Wise. Published In 
tbe Office of the ** laraidite.’* Loudon : TrUbuer A Co. 


WmXSf W T -to § t^htdoyrapluc Vieirs; or.JMiyious and Moral Truths refected in the 

to reproduce in a now ^ and a foreign language Uy P. H. VVeiinwr, dX of the SwloU' uf Jeaisi. New York : 

^ tbe metrical and structural ptxsulianties of men who wrote in o*ghea. London : TrUbuor A Co. 1873. 

toe Oennan of the twelfth and thiiteeiito centuries. To mpro- « Concord Days. By A. Brunaon Alcott. Boston: KuberU Brothers. 


duce toe movemonts of men who chose to dance in fetters, but 
in fetters Ranted to their own limbs and the conditions of their 
language, is mmost impouible; and we must not TOmpliun in 
order to onaUe us to realise the rhythm and the laws of the 

• Tto MMra^ tOmr, rf Xrm^ StphnOum, and Advadare. 
Wonder* tf at TdbnMm*. Edited by Juno. Richardwa. UtnitroM 
viiUk 17 BngraviMa New Torfct Seiibiutt Aauttiaus, & Oo. London: 
SempMmliOW&Co. 1S73. 


y Cmcrircl Days, By A. Brunion Alcott. Boston : Huberts Brothers. 
London : Bonipson Low A Co. 1872. 

^ Gkrif/inaf Eve and Christtnas Day. Ten Christniiui Stories. Boston : 
RoDcrtB Brothors. London : Sampson Low A Co, 1873. 

The Lmarcnces : a Twenty Kmrs’ History. By Charlotte Turnbull. 
Now York : Sold by the American News Company. Loudon : TrUbucr A 
Co. 1873. 

f f A Memorial of Edward Everett, from tfte City of Boston. Boston : 
Printed by Order of the Citj* Coaucil. London : TrUbner A t/O. 

It The Poeis and Poetry of America. By Rufus WiJmot flrawoW. With 
A£[itiotts by R. H. Stoddarffi Carefully revised, iiiuoh cidarged, end con- 
tinue to the present time. With Portraits on Spm*! from Original i ictuns. 
Milier* Trttbn' “ 
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fM tf Alufe (md Phwbtt Cary two New England ladios of 
ftrong mind and feeble constitution wboso later poems, 
hm ara unworthy uf a hutuble place lo the 

meeHiug eoUwthn j Qmwnii ^tts T, tllO 0310616(1 P 6 nw (rf 
br. Ilollaiid, which, if not exactly of the first order, haye cha- 
racter, j>ower, and TAe Brook^ and other JAmns t, by W. 

B. Wnght, of whvm we cannot say so much : Myme$ Atwmi^ 
yiwiM $, by Thomas McKellar— as good os tbofr title warrants us 
toaapsctybut not very much bettf^r; and, flually, Treaettre T^)ve |l, 
in which thu l<*^tfoDd of the death of Ooaur do Lion is tuinkl to 
comedy of a melodramatic sort. 


• A Memoriattif Alice and Pha>bc Carjr; with name of ihfir later Pom*. 
^ Maty Clsmmer Allies. Illa^rAtcd bv two Portnats on Steel, haw 
York: Hurrl & ilouf;btOD. CainbridJ^: Kircnide Pre.'ts. London: 
taspioiiLDwAfhi. 1873. 

t Gwrmered Sheawt, Tins Comiileto Poetical Works of J. C5. Ilulland. 
NnrTodct Senboor, AriiiAtronf;, Ac Go. London : Ssin{>iiL>n Low A Go. 

»» 7 > 

t Tbc Broohf and other Puma By William B. Wright. New York t 
Qgrilmsr, Amutrong, & Co. London : Sacni^on Low de Co. 1873. 

a Mwoet Atween-7"iuut, By Thoinan MoKollor. Pliiladriphia: Llppin- 
Ml At OUi London : Sahiimod Low & Co. 1873 . 

I TVcotnrf TVoiw. With' 111 u»trationii. By Eytinge,Jnn. Boattm: 
OlBSOd Ik Oo. London : XrUlyier & Go. 1873 . 


NOTICE. 

W$ hep leave lo state that we detdine to rdnm riveted eemmmi^ 
oationsi tmd to this rule ire can wake no ereeption. 

The SATFBnAY Rbvikw ta duly reptstered for iranmtmm abroad. 

Tha puNieation of the Satvabat Rnyisw iakea place oh fkdwdmf 
Ifamriya, tn lime for the early trainee and copies may he obtained 
in ike Country f th’Ouph any Newsagent , on the day of publication, 

Nearly aU the hack Numbers of the Saturday Rrvtew may he 
Mamed through any lioohseMer^ or of the Publisher ^ at,, the Office^ 
8S SovAhampton Slreetf tdtrand^ W, 6\, to whom all Communica^ 
Uans relaUng to Adt^ortisemetUs should likewise be addressed. 

Sam raady^ yOJMtiE XXXIV'ff hound in eloih, price IBs. 
Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2i. each. Also, 
Beadkig Cases, price Od. each. May be had at the Office, or 
ikropgh yny Bookseller. 
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OpUniam and ^eaaimlan— Capri --Iittni? Ago -Piuq IT. andrins IX.—lrlMi JuritH— 
Ufc tn Gukuhr -4 Qnavtlon of Pedigree -Tlio ITunOp fair Album. 

Uoyd'aBiatorf of Sicily -Jolin OIdhiun->Fn:cinAu'tf Skettdi of Enropcan lli^fcory - 
Peul'a PiVMjf I'fofeKior 11j4K.'klc on Ac'-ent and Qimatity-' Itcrolnoa of the 
mnob Revolutioo— irnlvcnlty Oan!(>><Ucneiiul Uaaiqi on tho AriiikM of GfT- 
Joany and Prance •^LRlJo Sato Kirby. 
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PARTIOUI^ 

DAY and NEXT WEKK. 
.day AfarcK nn-.Twent 3 ’-wi»nil Haturdar Ceis 

‘ «Jrsimty*thfrd datuToay CvMcrt. at a. 


ATTRACTIONS. 

■t. at n. 

^ 4 ttnai Owed. 
ate. 


Tte Ita' Ai>W Genrta and C'olleadiMw, the lyiinolgiiicial and Nattnal llWhirr Cdlfrctkn*. 

dl%t^&SluiMeiiltm«r ATt,^N>iMC.:n)d NatoK,^ AduerU»R^|^ the Uafdeniand 

■ AMMwIiin. Umstf tsTsisej, f*.^ y^aada>*,ai. eg. 


LnsDON iOTS«!mfiJ51!™20B. ma, oraw 
giUaoif Tfenons wwuifflS'Saffi 

^ pf «h» PtCITM OAT,tpm»M>N OwPpmliw. if7’- 

ciEAsoN TioKK ra ildttiit to Mr.'h^v;^iy’s AraBftSiJftisr 

^ CciNCEBTS in (he ROYAL ALBKftT HAM#.^ : • _ 

QEASUN fiCKkrS admit to Xix OAltEfillfiallio 

KxriituTtcur. • 


OUiVSON tickets Amii r to" the’'^jnjWTl 6 N~Tw» 

^ ni>tiiMBKronEito]ft!Bua 

aKA-j^N TiOKETS, pAso ONEwUUINm, *A So 

^ U* vf Arts, Mcsrtr*. NtWeUo'i, I BeuierB Sttftti Onvltn , 



L. Ilatumand MrlMfyiir i.iit/. ‘flu* 

Mr .Hanlley un this isriMioo. Adiiusmioii- 8] 


.Fi.ny'YSiri’SifJElEs 

Sn. I Area. «■. 1 aalltti > and On In* lira. la.«T1i>kets tit Atutm, St. Jaritt's Hall i 
tin.. NfW li>)iid Striei) Ki'ith. rniardc.li Cu^ Ohvaiirtda , llajra MnyarBeBliit^ 
WidBiMNa.y aCa.,IJ<dlM8tre«U * 

TJiE « BL 6 NI)INCTTE“MELOUr^''i at St a 

Tanahem F1 m». fnr Thi«c N<ehta CMly-Thtirsday, Anril S. FiM 
Hatunlay. Apiila Rivtren Ytmag LbiUm in Ihclr Orlidad and — 

iiiriii. Huiic by P. E. van N'lmriten. (NtmincnaB ranliJETenluK at Bi|ht, Pi 
ris. i Fauieuil. 5s. I Numittrea Stalls. S*. i llalwny. JO. , IQli^lcai. Is.-^^ata 
the itriuuliial Mualc WarehoiiioB and labrarloA, and at the Hall. 



htrrrt. Ten to 8iX. .\iliril9Huin, U. 




WUJAH WAI.T<tN‘9 PAINTIAm— EXHIBmON, is- 


ttnw and impi^rtant itmwintoi in the 

nuliMtur ChaiulMTS. VlvUirin Street, fntm 

tub Wll\rri?jTi AN’^L 

ritTUBES, the ('•onfrlbuilonf of Arllets &C the CottUii 
aALLmiY. iauj>all Mali, trill t»l*EN on Monday. l^r^Slr 


r "■■ A 




ART-UNION of LONlKlfJ. — ^StibflCripHrm, Ona tiidne.a.-.- 

Rvnpy HuWriher remlTCB au IMPRESHION Of a flue ** Rehiikali.'f nyiawd 

by the late W. lloi.i., imm the Original PirLiiiv by F. unoDALL, A.A.i bMIdus a obiuiOB oi 
one of tlia numanius valuable PtUv*. Subnirl^i on Lte «asB list Mai^ InslMt. 

<44 WiMt Strand. March A, li»73. 

■royal' rOLYTECHNio INSTlfUTIoir. aiO!) RaMut 

« , .KU^EHt MENTAL LECTrilES on ('HEAflSTRY and PRVMI& to 

Pn,fi>ai/ir R. V. llXllhN'Kll, F.A.H., M.S.A. To Mtfimencv on Muddar. Marah SI. rS. 
1 bree (lum^ each Coiiriio..-iW Srllshuii uri'ly to Fxtiti'Mor tlAHUXKS.M the iueUtuiliw. 

OME^imrilNE HCiKHTtlT— ThT A NNUXiTEXAMiNATm 

for M'lK'LAltSIIirS Is flAcd foi June ft auilvs, 1V3. Itodeultn wiR to ftirnidi^ 
nptm andlvatlob ti» the U fA n«M m'KR. Shei-borm*. IVu'aft. 

(nnrj;f EN tfAAi 0<)i,t/E(jE^aAvFxVE 

** unmii. 

am I N I f y " b O L i/E^E7'"~ETs¥FoFft“NR 

^ J ABv It. WOOD, M A., ItonbiMiiib 

The NEXT TERM cominences on May 1, 

TWO SCllOriAUSHirs arc .»Ucred lor wnn«tUion to noysirhotieiiolalitndy Puidbln 
the Collefre i encli i« worth Aso a yi nr for Two jdtr* to a Boanlw. •wraoy zniima m 


■radl: 

J-W 


4KY.---ST. PETKirS OOLLEOR, near Ablnsdoh.-- 

j; Thtrr wl!l to an Eleellnn to 'I* WO ENTHANCK SCROLARSBIFS oflMayeereMh. 
Wedu eSlay. y.~Anply ro tbe W Attnair. ^ aaearra^ 

V ' ' 


T)OVEll C OLLB 

/Vnu’rtoit -The Rtjjht lion. Bar) 0 UANVUXE, K.0. 
Itead-Mmfer^'lha Kev. WM. Bkl.L, M.A., Ia*e Hchdlar Of Ch. OoU., Oambridflf. 

A litoral cducatbit hv GnMliiatevof tho Inrivemltto'i. 

Tuition Fcee.froro Tea to FIRvcn Oulnoas per ciinum. 

£40 twr anuuin. 

Meat Term oi>mmenees on Thursday. Huy \. 

* *“ ‘ *' ” *' v ifoxoiunv SneuayARY. 


a B. 


Boeid In the Ifead'MeMer'* Hoiiat, 


B 


Ai^y to the IIkao-.MastVU. or tlic i 

. WOI.L.\STt»N KMOCKKR, CW. 

R I 0 IT T O N O O h L E 0 E . 

/»ivM,‘../.f-Tiir Earl of (TnClIEP-TBIl. 

/Vi«n’|K»I-The Itov. r. Klt’o. ^1 A.; aic to-niiw Stmlriitaiul TUtor ofCh. Ch. Oxflnd. * 
Thom lire ■la-mui Mi^ru Fvrntd lUiucdhii every niwanry prebaraiton for fhe avJI Servlae. 
l.lue, and U '/'IwMb i.xuijruaf loni- The ScliwI is wB cudowcdrwilh SofiolarshlM end R*- 
hthitions teiiahlr. iiotli in *hv t ollui e aud at lh« UuJvvndtfwi. nrfihlva Gollefte Is toa 

heallhir^ Fnbjii- SlU«u! lu rhe kiiu.ili ui. 

TIm! whoie iirwtoarj li>r II ai iVrS arc from aj to 90 anfaieae, sooordhw tn ■». 

lor inroruietn>n to tlio Si fUi-ri'Aiiv, 


T 


I'wrth, N.B. 


metitjbr ( '«hd>datt;s tor f joly t Ink rs. Fartiou lurs. ina> to obtalflad fium XU 


R 1 N I T Y C 0 14 L K 0 K, Oltmalmond, 

Ref. It TIRiftNTtIN. I>.T>. Oxitn. 

A BtJMKd nn the model of thr greater Publlr StivNils of Eualand. Terms (Indudlaa everr 
nei«-iiiiar> experioe/. rNi moI ea tiuimMui, uKvoriliii,: toiieo. Ttorc Is also atmenioclod fWaaiW 
. .. Onkri . i*a rttoulu>s.iwu> to obtalimd fwm Xu wBSIwr^ 

COLLfcXiE for XvDIES, lls 01 oiUM«l«r 

Torrane. tlyda Park. 

The JIINluU 'iJ:RH toyiqs April 1. 

The .'«KAVri)h TERM A toll *». * 

Prospeotusca, nontaiubiff Numes of PfoibsHrtu. Tiinus.5(i;., may to had on uMdaiatum ^ 
Laiit IHMIIIKAT. — M -rm— n*iTra w uw 

a'JlIi l-ADIES* •HiiXTOE/Orosveno'r' SquMb; Sbu^ 

AllPTON. io.Midci by the llamoHliixc Ax^t^ciatlun tor l^nnotlnF Fentola 
cation. /\f(r oas. The Uivtiob of HI Nt'fl ES fCH : \'i«!iuyLt I'VCllSI^Y i XoidlmllWr 
J4I«M>K. -The Kmht Jlon. \V. ^ilvVpEIKffiMPL^^HI* * g« 

TEN M tfiinuiMfutwa Ua; l. ApidhsiUoiw toi tto oiid tor Jcntrim may to Sd££miA 

tothc ll'/ViWiAl*v SECKKT^uv.oi to the L*ily .IMiiCiliM. MtoDAXrBUl. 

oYfirttir^'DiiwA^sATr^'H^^ r^' 

^ ' I'lhttors. ' , ’ 

Tho Uuil OishDii of Wlxrnr.STEn. 

The l«rd Blalmp of OXFORD. 
lDc.iiMVC/«irniBjHla)ear. ^ - 

^A r^w-utus and lurtficr particulars maybe had of the Princlml, The nest TeimSifflPe 

TliBTTABRBV"^ 



TiOSiBB in PARIS for INDIAN oliW) 

EDtlCA.T^wT^k » >><»ak a^hBSffwf 

For Biittodeie. wwtoN?W MujbAiuA 1^., 
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POLITICS, LITERMUBE, ^lENCE, AND ART. 


Nq. 910, Vol, 35. 


Ajiril 5, 1873. Price 


, THE COMINU BUDOET. | 

A lthough it ia always possible that a Chaiicollor of tho 
. " Exclieijufi* may ellcct a surjiiiae, it is ])rebablo that tlie 
Budget of Monday next will bear an unproteivliug chiiraoter. 
If thetcceipts of tho past year Ibriiii as usual) tho basis of tho 
' ostimUtOSyUlo total prospective surplus of revenue overordinaiy 
expenditure will approach to the lai go amount of 5,000,000/.; 
but Mr. Luwk 8(^no time since announced that the greater part 
pf the balance would be ab^urbed by tho payment of tho 
Alabama damuges. Of a million and a half which will ro- 
main at his dis]jo.sal, a portion will proi.>ably bo applied to tho 
redress of special grievances which have been inoro or less 
definitely xidmitted by the Government. No large sum will he 
required to paovide relief to taveiukocpers from the assessed Uix 
on cooks and waiters ; but' the claim of Kailway Companies to a 
repeal or naodiftcation of tho passenger duty would invtdvq, 
if it were epneeded, a considerable amount of revenue. The 
Cu.vKCFJXuft of the KxciiEui'tu lately ailoweil that tho Loudon 
underground railways had oetablished a strong case against a 
tax from which their competitors who carry passengers in 
steamboats and omnibuses afe either wholly or partially 
exempt. U will bo difficult to draw a distinctiou between 
urban and rural railways when the question of tuxes on loco- 
motion is onco reopened. It is almost Impossible that 
the (jioverriineiit should iiiaiiiuun and enforce tho decision 
of tho libard of Inland Rovenuc, which imposes a 
heavy and distinctive duty on improved acv^ommodaliou for 
third *elass passengers. Two or throe years ago Mr. Lowk 
made nn attempt to romovo the anomaly of a tax upon 
travcllors by proposing to suhstitule an impost on net receipts 
which would have been equivaicnt to an additional Income* 
ta-\. The immediate cilccc of the change would have been to 
relieve the Southern line.<<, which depend chiefly 011 pa.sbeuger 
trafliCi at tho expense of tiie great Hysieiiis which arc in large 
measure. de\'otcd to tlic conveyance .of goods and minomls ; 
and consequently tho most jiow'crfijl Compimica vigorously 
opposed the readjustment of duties. Tlic proposal illustrated 
the anomaly of imposing a. special tax on a kind of income 
which is lcs.s secure than lutoresi. or rvnt. The passenger tax 
either operates os u dLscouragemeiit to locomotion, or it 
amounts to an pndue burden on the profits of one particular 
kind of enterprise. A few years ago Mr. Lowk abolished the 
duty on post-horses and hired ciuriagcs, which are now 
merely subject to tho ordinary rale of as.ses.sed tuxes. He 
\Yould probably f»xtcnd the exemption to railways if it were 
certain that the jKissengcrs would profit by the repeal of tho 
. tax ; and tlicro is no reason why sliHrehulders should bo 
exceptionally mulcted. Mr. Luwifs laudable faith in tho 
doctrines of political economy induces him as far os possible 
to apply general principles; and ho is constantly in the 
habit of expressing his conviction that all taxes on com- 
modities are ultimately paid by tlie consumer. In his answer 
io La 1NG|^ . tho CilAXC|;.LLOK of tlio Exciiequku was 
wreed to rely on tho farfetched excuse tliat Koiiway Oom- 
pouies enjoy a monopoly. The House of Comuions at tho 
present moment is not inclined to look iavouiubly on rail- 
way property; which ia ncvGrthele.ss as innocently poa* 
^ssed as ^y othc^ kind* of invosluient. The passenger tax 
IS not mitigated in the innumerable ensea iu \lfoich a toin- 
i(>{M>rar^ monopoly ia disturbed by tlic introduction of competi* 
tiyo liuea ; but it -wbu' ^yldcutly hopeless to induce the Hoiiso 
of ^Commons ^ cither Boilway Gompaxiiea or their 

cualomers a prcaoutfiofTHlie entire dUposablo aurplua. li^ exr 
tending bis pvopoaed ea^niption to private boraeeaud oarnagea, 
Mr. Laiso cana imtaewitorHy kitq obUiirfob.witU tha popular 
pre}i«dice winch baa been ayuipethefcieally expre^ in voe of 
the empncatuid inoat trivoloua arguaxenta which have ever 


been published. Tlic theory that ownera of private carriages 
and Jirst-clusH p:i8s<3ngcra 011 railways are a mysteriously 
fa\ cured class of mortals is worthy of tho least wise among 
contemporary writers on politics. 

The existence of a respecbibie siiqilus which is not largo 
eiiuugli to ]>rovide for the repeal or reduction of the more 
iiiijKjirtant taxes would justify some c.xtcnsion of relief to tho 
poorer clubs of puyeva of Iiicoino-tax. Tho friends of direct 
luxation a.ssert the doctrine that all incomes ought to con- 
tribute to the public wants ; but, in fict, tho great multitude 
which is eiigugod In labour escapes from tlie Incomc-t^i 
wliilu the liumbler members of Uic middle class find them- 
Belves within tlie clutches of the assessor and collector. In- 
dulgences to Uie recipients of bmall inoomea could^sciircely bo 
defended if the entire revenue W'erc raised by direct taxation ; 
but os long os Excise and ('ustoms duties e.xist) they must be 
principally paid by those who form the great bulk of tho 
jxipuliilion. Duties oti costly luxuries only discourage tho 
consumption of the articles which aro taxed ; and at best they 
produce an insigniMcant rclurnw Booig and glu and tobacco 
and tea aro never consumed in proportion td^their wealth by 
the richer members of the community. It therefore seems 
fair, in llio arrangement of direct ta.vation, to make an allow- 
ance for the greater proporlioual burden of Customs and 
K.Kcise duties on the possessors of incomes below a certain 
sUindurd. The limit of total exemption is no\v.^ad at loo/. 
a year, and tho po.ssessor of 200/. a year is a}lo\v^d to deduct 
from his taxable income a sum of 60/., which ia probably sup- 
posed to ifprcsent his ab.solutely ncccswiiy cxj[K!miiturc. ISinco 
thu last udjubtmont of tho lticumo-ta.t, mioney has rapidly 
dijiiiiiished in value, and some iudispeiisablo ruticics of con- 
smnptiun, including coal, luivo become extravagantly detu*. 
Tho policy of Ibnner Governmonta would be consistently 
maintainei.l if iho stemdard of liability were yoiBcd to a 
moikrate amount; nor is it prolnable that the remaining tax- 
payei-s would grudge the additioual inequality w}i|eh would 
bo introduced into' the tax. 'fhe agito^rs against the Incoitlc- 
tax, who aro almost e.Ycluslvely 'retail traders ore not likely 
to regard tho hanlships which affect the ownerfi^ of small fixed 
incmnc.s; but there might be an advantage iu detaching from 
Uiu body df as.sadnnf3 a considerable number of psntty shop- 
kcopers who woiild bo exempted if tho lowest liability vhero 
fixed at 150/. a year. The sochiico of revenue wotdd not bo 
incousideruble, but it may bo doubted whether any 'alternative 
remi.s.siou of a lax would aflbrd equal relief. It will not bo in 
I Mr. Lowl's power to accomplish during the present year any 
I heroic reform such as the repeal of tho whole, or oven of tlie 
huli', of the mult duty. There is nq urgent necessity fur deal- 
ing with Lon or sugar, and tho Cuanckllor uf tin* ExciiKqt'KK 
has rrc(|Uontly c.\pi'o.ssed his conlempt for tlie demand for a 
free break fast- talde. it is possible thsit judicious reduotions 
may be .still found possible in uOoks and corners of the iiscal 
system, but llie only burdciisomo taxes which remain are for 
tho pi’esenl protected by their owu bulk and weight. 

Sume dibsiitiHliiclion may perhaps be caiiscd by the determi- 
nation of the Government to pay the Alabama daiiiHgcs out of 
the revenuu of tho ensuing year ; but, on tlie whole, tlioir 
decision may perhaps havo been judicious. The doinaud 
, might havo boon met either by au application of th# surplus 
of the current year to tho discharge of tho liability, or by a 
distribution of the .burden over two or threo eAsuiug years. 
There would havo been little practical mconvonlunco iu raisiog 
two-thirds of the money by Uxe issue of Exchequer Bonds or 
Bills; and if the payment had been due at a time when 
tlie natioiml incoiijLO was barely soilicient to meet the expendi- 
ture! it would havo been better to borrow a part oftlio muncy 
than to increase the burden of elation. It wasi a |ierv€iso 
measure, adopted by Imtb ptwtiea in tho House ol' CkunmouSi 
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to the rate of Iriooinc-tax for two or throe years to 

mcft the charges i»t* tlio Abyi-siniaii war. On the other 
hand, it will !»«} Ixller to {‘ay llio daniagi-.s out of iuoomo 
than to borrow ilio money for the iuir{>nso of tnkiiijj oil taxcf.*». 
The ]AO:a.-ut rale i)f Income-tax i.s bullieiciitly i^ioderat*', if 
the tax is to be raised at all, boixuse it would not bo woilh 
while to prc.servc iho unpopular innchincry of collection, 
except for the purpose of rah.iu'j :i cousuleruhlo income. A 


ihcuio&t i>art t!»e Ilxtrorne Loft also, aidoa with him whenever 
lh**ro Ik a really eritic.-d divi.sinn, Tho Kight j.s almost always 
(.jipnsed to him. 'fliiiv remains tl»e J{ight C>nrr<‘, and, as iho 
atiiiudc of all ihe other .seeiiuns of the t‘haiiib» r is sjirctty well, 
a.'^fcilaineil bt fui ehaiul, AL Tliil.us has of late devoted hiru3e.^V 
to k'‘rj>in‘r the ILeAit Centre faithful. This is the* exphvnutiou of®* “ 
Al. m-: < lufLAUo's ap] 'ointment, and of nil the petty coueis.'sioas to 
the CA*n.-;eiv:iii\i-s of wliivli Al. nr (rotLAKU i.s the author. A 


tcni]»c*rary rodurtion of tho lax would involve a iniacliievoin ; liu'e limn l';u;k tho ond sci nii'd to he ;’;uned. After three 
iuc-pialiiy ; and it is not for the intore-it of tluj ]i:iyors of ‘ m.jr.tha of niauicuvring tlm and tho Jliuht Centro 


coiitri’outiou .should 
a tliTicicncy or ii 


Jneonn -tax that flm nmoniit of ilieir 
doj)(?nd on tho casual f•xi^.^lIJce of 
Fiurplu.-j. I'lie plan of i);tyi!}e: the damagos fidm tin: 
surplu'i of the part year might have lav-ii easily sid^pteti if 
the (loverui'icnt had wi-dicd to diwrt iho n(a*s.sary amount 
from iN legal' desl Inal ion. An Act', might, if neoi>f,arv, havo 
been piif^sc*! hr the. {)Urp(.se at tho (.lose oJ‘ |!io labt N '.ion; or 
probably 1.1m (.'ii vxc.'.r.i.on of tlie Kx* iii-ui. i- ii might ai hi^ 
own discretion have iitiiine l Ihe n-'cc.^Huy fninU. In the 
absenct? of inhTfnrerice, the snrpliLs has hcj-u empioyeii a.s it 
accrued in the rovlnetion iif <lebt ; and it is ium mi more 
liietory to pay olf debt it i»f ready iiioiioy ;li:iu lo re''ort to 
the artificial conlrivanco of creatine d'enninabhi .\nnuiiio*’. 
A year of usual {iro-pcrily a/lbids a Miitih.'e oj»jn)rtuni:y 
for the red U'/. ion of debt, alihoujb it i.s doabjjul wJiethcr 


liad ai'paivntly tome to undursUind one anolli(‘r. 
of ilie lllglit I'l n tro miglit bo iiir iiviu AI. Tiiii u.s 


Tlie Imarls 
but they 

had agrccil to fcuppoiL him with lluii* Jip.s. d'ho divisicni 
of Satnid.iy is inciaisi.sU-nt with llii.s slaio* of thiie/s. It 
dll-plays ibc UIglit I'liUn* vuMng agaln'.t'tho (.iovc'-nment 
njM'ii a ipie-iimi of cuulidciicc. anil doing tiiis imdov no prt.s- 
siin; of i-n-ty (ii.s or paijy Ir.adilioiis. 'rim Orloani.st 
I>i-[»ura\; can li.avo no .-pici.d love ibr the IiON mwcits, aud 
thf* Alonar.'liy of July, to wlii'.li they look back with [leculiar 
ai'.i.clioi!, wa.'. not cb;ii-:iLrci*l.:e'i by any impracticablo icvereiico 
for indiviilinl Idariy. d’be only explanation of the vot** of 
the IJight tv litre i:-i i has'., fla.nigh llioir reason bidi? thorn f^ui’-iiort 
Al. Ti;ii j*.-, ll'ii ir jnsiiris-'.? ai.ti their f eiirigs than time to time 
ge' iln; of ilu in and larjy ilicm away int'i opj-i'Mlion. 

r>ui n <‘oii\ia-M.n which ii iju dilied by luidi iV' ijin iji out- 

of 

h m 


I redU'/.ion of debt, alihsingb it i.s doabjjul wJiether it i 
W'onid he i xpv.dj'C!ii dcliboi.iieJy lo prc.vifle in every \iar :i I biir.si^ uf the icunra! man i- at u conversi'ai of duunti’ul 
surplus n venue for I hr* jnirposc. i!\ cry million uf dibt w Inch • \ah:e. One lip-..* in .-iiriiic.d iHvi.-.ion will our weigh in the 
is paiil of:' r(‘lievi .s rho couniry from a charge of more than.‘*yeiof a (iovi rns' i;!: ye.-sTs of -Iraight voting, and wIiMi, as 
thirty lliou-aud a}».'-ar; and tho Oiecf i ^f a rop'stitioii of , in iho ca'c of thi‘ IJiyiit rejiirc, ihc falla a-sn extremely 
the i'rncc'-s wouhl .sof»!i b 'coine. sensiMo and ;:ubf4autiai. Air. , frci|UcnM!i» ir .siipi mt i-,on ili.- wi'ol", alilllo Ic- , \viU't]ilia\ mg 
IiOWK and Air. tiL.Mi'sioNr. aio probably not unwid mg to main- | than ths ir bo,ldi:y. Tim l.ntcr would probably win for the, 
tain tho cxisiing revenue for .nis'iher year uea'h at Its {u*e.«cnt ‘ 
level. A twelvemoiiib liter, if commerciid pro>j)i,nty cou- 
tiuucs, and nnhv.s fcomo untoward contiug'’ncy aTl 3 e.s, dic 


(.iovennuont ii few adiiili-.'iial vc't»..s on the Tj^'fi ; tho former 
caiini't be trH.4cd to gi\i} the lloveiumeiit any Vote's at all. 


prc.seut Aliniitcr.s or thoir sU"cc.-.-iord will have great. faciiiti'*s 
for nccom[illaliing some brilliant, tiuancial f«ar. .k declim.* in 
the rcvcijuo would furni.di a still more oouiiiUto ju-litic;di''i\ 
for a cautious politnv llxjieri'.nco show’s ihar it in alnio'^t | 
impo.s.sil)le lo r.imposc IiuUrecc taxc-i which l.'vii once b«.«ai i 
rcnioicd. I 


:>3. THIKIIS AM> AI. (.JIIJ- VY. 
fl^^WO Bubjicts ^'f gro.it impm’taiu-e have been brmi'dit 
JL forward in the Ircjicii A.-'-einbly Jiuiug tbo past week, 
and, J13 coiumoiily liap]io«s, both Jiiivo been tJirown into in^ig- 
Jii/lcancc by the pm-ty aiid personal incideJits which h;ivc risen 
out of them. On Saturday the t.-cpulsion of Ihiiico AaI’olu.-x 
- was under diiicLis.'-.ioii, lu il.«elb tho ;u timi of the (Jovcrii- 
ment waa jiidvli noiblc, ujilcsi AI. TiJii:iis po:».si;s.se:J evidence 
of a BoiiapartLst conA{»iracy ' going on at the limo of the 
l*rince’.s visit of a very imic'.i hiiongiT kind than any that he 
hits thought lit lo produce. The Icdinical ploa on which AI. 
Dukaujie rested his cadc was <juito insulliciont to sustain it. 
There is no ncces.'»ary connexion between tbe dcpoatiori ol a 
ilynaHty and the banUhnicnt <jf all tlio collateral members of 
tho dcthroiiMl liou.ii?. If lhois> were, .-enio princely Ihrui lies 
would have to have ivirop;: al‘os',clhor. l.’poii the inherent 
raorits of tho cas*’, tln-n fore, the CTOveinniciiL dr.scrvcd to bo 
deleated. liut iheu Jt was i)rcci .-ely tlm .^m t of iu wiiicU 
inherent mcrit.^ g«;» ft»r vi.ry huh-. When a <h)vevmiieiit 
alleges roafsons of State for llm oxpeUiou of a I'relemler or t..t 
a Prctendcr'd relations, it :.,nd expects with r» ;i on, 

to have its conduct judgr-i b\ moro gr-n^ ral i-'n).4ith.*r- 
ation.s Uuiii tbo.'0 which Im vithin ili.j tom i-c'nieiA uf a 
motion. The discut-cion cannot lu l-p rc.^<»lving itself into oi\e 
of coutidence or no conlMcncc. 'J’lie salel.y of the coin it ly 
is the ftiiprcmo charge with whicii tho (b.vcinnu'iit is invested. 
If, in adniinistc-riug ihis great tnen, it goes .so ftr >vrong as 
to make a vote of oeuMue inevitabln, it is no longer ht 
retain itsoUico. lu prouoimeing, llicn Jbrc, upon aiieli an i..‘;>ue 
the Assembly to winch the flovernmuit is rcsi>on.sibIe is bound 
to taku tho whole bltiuition into account. When .M. Tnii i;.s 


inurnci[-c»iir.y 


Tuaiatams that he had good rcawnw (br sending iVinco 
NapoU'CN out of France, to vote, however mildly, tl»at 
theBO reaaone wero itUMlcqiuit.^’! or inapplicable is to deprive 
the Exocuth'e, of its. full liberty of action iu a mutter 
in which fult libeity of action is peculiarly essential 
to successful administration. Iu tho division of Saturday the 
Government h.*id a majority of llfty-six votes* lu point of 
numbers, therefore, they obtained u subsuiniial victory. But 
their triumph was daslied by the unexpoctud dofoctioii of the 
Bight CenUe. for sonic time post Uie whole policy of the Govern- 
mciit has been coloured one paramount doHire. The Lell: 
Centre ^ways sides with AI. Tujers. Tho Muderate Left, and Ibr 


TIkj delate ou tlj.‘ Jbll for reorganising llie 
. of Ly.'Ci.-i Ikis reduced the dcl'.itc ou the (‘xpul iuii of Ih-.ec.: 

! XAiM!.f.««x Into ab.-.olnf; iu.-igiiili.jaucj*, Ai, ha, 

linn'onglny k-el the fasliii'U of tlirfalisniiig ri. witlu-ui 
jiieaning it tlnit A!. .'uddi - 1 rLtircm.nl. Iia.3 l.iki_n 

tljc by ■iurpii 'J'L'j importance of li.U cbain; • \a 

liOt t'> l*e ini'iiituriiil by it;> immodialo f')ij;-et|U'*m'i s. 'liu.'-o 
‘iiii.^ or iiiiiy lif't 1.10 U'liou.i, .iccordin^.', a.’i M. 'luccessor 

happen s i*r (lo( not bapjM'ii to b-; a mmi of iiko linnne-i with 
Ai. llni’vv. 'i’lio ‘.oiuLul of iiio Ar'.'Stimbly will of ei-urrf.s l.o 
iiitnv dillicnii, from llie iiict ib.it the boimd?, cd’ deecm-y have 
oncu boon Iransgresin.d ; but iho liight may bo ■sati'-.lied widi 
the glory of having driven li-um the < luiir tho man whi» by 
I’omiuuu consent wiw the b.\',r. quaJilied Lo fill it, audit in.*iy not 
lo anximu lo{.iovo that, M. Clalvv was right iu thiukivig that 
ho could no longi r hohl tho poist with dignity. Jn that cariO 
AJ. i ifi work, if it AI. AlAKi ti. Avho i.s to succeed AI. 
Unryv, may not be e.xcc]>tionalIy 'blliciilt. 'I’hero is aiiotbcr 
point of view', how'oVi-r. in wdiich the icanlts uf AI. tlKLw's 
r«>iguatiou ar.j moro dilliciiit to forecast, lie is .iaiJ, on the 
auiliorlty of Uiirri.ifs loJcgrarn, lo lia-vo told AI. 'rnri:i:s ihar, 
ill order to j’e-main Ih’i'^idcuL, ho ."hould rcipiiro ind. only a 
unanimous vote of the Assi jubly, but also an as.»uraiKi3 tJait 
the Govcruiiicnt will renounce its tenijorixirig poliev ; and in 
answer to an a-isuranco from AL GAMijr.rj Atliat iho ih-publltMii 
]>arty rcjt'iced to see one of iU, most cmiiionl chiclk rpiit a policy 
ol iieulrality which pntriclism originally induced him to accept, 
iuj u further .said to have referred to ** recent {.olitical 
changes *’ as rendering it iinpo5.siblo lor Him to occupy' his 
po.il luipartialjy. '^Pliosc two sla b. incuts takiai logcther ;'<^v*ni to 
lU'licrito ihiit ciiio i>f ^hf.l most moderate and seU-rcatrdned Jto- 
}in!dic:uis in Krance, a man who in the discharge of a most 
I dilUculi duty has ehow'ii himscif absolutely &upcric/r to piarti- 
^ .sanship of any Lind, thinks that the lime has come for moro 
: \ igorous actii^ii on the part of iho JiCpublicuns. AVhoihcr ho 
I b.a.< boon led lo this conclusion by ids study of tho A.'^^seinbly,* 
i ami liy a conviction foimded on that study that the liiglit arc 
1 no longer willing to observe tho une.xpressed comprondso 
I under which aluiio a Legislature that no longer rcjjrescnts 
th.j country can continue in being, or by the motives of per- 
ao.i- 1 amliitioii JittributeJ to him by tlio Legitimist ijapcrj, is 
not of much iiKuncnt on this score. By wiiichever roml it 
has boon reached, it is still tiio conclusion of a very able and 
cooi-hcaded politician — a politician who is exceedingly un- 
likely to have token such a step without having fully counted^ 
iho. cost. M. Gu/;yy jirohably intends it in the lirst instance as ■ p 
a warning to M. Thiehs that he may try tJia patience of the 
licptiblican party too hir. They have submitted to see the 
country governed by an Assembly in which the majority 
reiusos to dissoivo bccauso it knows that it has no 
chance of being returned again. Their reason for this 
submiasiuii has Icon the hict that though the Assembly itself 
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18 reactlonaty, it consents to govern through an Executiyo 
which in not reactionary. But of lute tho Government 
allowed its antagonism to the dominant temper of the Afiftembly 
to become obscured. M. Dofauke’s speeches and M» »£ 
Goulahu's acts have all looked towards the Right. It is 
one thing to submit to an Asseuibly which is under die dminb 
of M. TuiEits, and another tiling to submit to an Assembly 
which has M. Tuteks under its thumb. In tho first case its 
reactionary leanings arc of no importance. They do not in- 
fluence tho action of tho (lovcTuinont, and consciiuently they 
leave no mark in tlic country, lu tho second ca»«, it becomes 
extremely diihcuit to say how important they are, because the 
correctness of tho ostiuiate will allogclher depend upon the 
extent to which the (iovermnciifris influenced by the Assembly. 
In realit}', it may bo very slightly inlluonccd ; but if the Re- 
publican party is coustuntly examining the question, and try- 
ing to regulate its relations with tlie Government by tlic result 
of this examination, observation will more and more tend to 
become suspicion, and suspicion to booiniio open enmity. 

As yet M. Guevy’s warning has had no LfTcct upon 
M. TiiiECS. The debate on tho Lyons municipality was ro 
suraed on Thursday, and ^ 1 . i>i: (hn.LAun nniiounccd that tho 
Government would acetpt tlm Bill introduced by M. IjK 
Mcaux. The object of this Bill is to assimiJuto the govern- 
ment of Lyons to the govcniiiiont of I’uris. The Mayor is 
to be removed and his ollicii is to abolished. The city will bo 
placed under the control uf tin- I'lotocL of the lilicuio, as Paris 
is under the control of iho rrcfcc t uf the Seine, and the 
Government, will nominate tho ?\Ia)ora and Ad joints of tlio 
several arrondis.^cinoiils into wliioli Jjjons is divided. To 
apply this system to Lyons in 1073 w a very mncli stronger 
measure Uian to ajiply it to IVtris m 1871. Paris had just 
been tho theatre of an ijiMirrcctiuii based on the municipal 
principle, and tho withdrawal uf ihc right of Bclf-govcmmont 
iiiight be regarded as tho inilural penalty of tin* sin. But tho 
withdrawal of the right of a< lf guvoi'iincut from Lyons has 
no such obvious juslilication. Tr<;al)lcsomc as tho rauniHpalily 
has Ijeen, it has inner been in arms against the Asi'cmbly ; and 
M. TuiecS declared not long since fiiat the defeat of the Com- 
muni.‘-ls was in part owing to the support which it rendered 
Idni at a time when, without tiiat siqiport, it vvoidd have been 
unpoaaiblo for him to coiiccatratc his troops upon Pari.s. Tho 
attack comes with peculiar ill grace from the Right, becauso 
they have constituted tlioniJi^oU os in an cspecia] inaniier tho 
champions of dcccnlralizatioii, and (o interpret decentraliza- 
tion 60 03 to cxuluile the great towns from itn operation is 
avowedly to legislate for purely party purpost*.s. (^n more 
than on 0 occasion, iiowevt r, an iininistakahlo declaration on 
die jiiirt of a Minister lias been merely tho overluru to an 
equally unini.stjikabli*, but quit<^ opposite, declaration ou llio 
part of M. Tuieus. It is nut impossible that this convenient 
practico will once more be ivsortod to. 


TiJE GOVERNAli'.NT AM) MR. FA^VOLTT. 

A n indefensible blunder in tactics has npparcnUy been 
rewarded with undeserved success. There woro obvious 
reasons why the (iroverninent .should w'ish to hear no tiiuro of 
Mr. Fawoett s Bill in tho shajio which it wore down to 
Wednesday last. It proposixl to rourgauizo tho Dnivei'sity of 
l)ubliii in a manner which the PiuMi: AJiM.sTLit had again and 
again declared to bo inadmissible. Tlu; alterations whicli 
Mr. Fawcett had made .since the Bill wius introduced had 
done })Othing to meet this iiiiti:il objection. Tho constitu- 
tion of Ulg Council of Organization, however good it might be 
in itself, wns vitiated bom the Ministerial point of view by 
the £iet that it neither gave Ruinan Catholics any iiuuicdiuie 
ehiiro in tho management of tho University, nor provhlod any 
means by which they might rccoivo a University oilucatiou 
without sacrilicing their religious convict ions. The clcmonu 
of which this Council of Organization was to be coinptiseil were 
more various on paper than in reality. In addition to seven 


means taken to remedy it. On Mr. Fawcktt’s own diowiBgi 
the object of tho constructive parts of his Bill was to make tlie 
University of Dublin thus generally available, and if the BfU 
hod been fairly worked, it is quite possible that another genera* 
tlou of tho Catholic youth of Ireland would have won their 
proportionate share both of University and Collegiate 
lionours, and thus commanded the <?iectiou8 to the (*outtcil* 
But i^lmt is to happen during the intcri^al which must be 
allowed for before this other generation has grown up ? Trust, 
says Mr. Fawcett, to the theological fiiirness of a governing 
body m.'iinly com posed of Protestants, or at most containing a 
few Calholi(rs through tho operation of tho cumulative vote. 
Mr. GiLadstoxe rightly holds Uiat to give this answer to the 
Roman Catliolics of Ireland is mily lu add insult to injury. 

There are good reasoiif^, however, why Mr. Gladstone 
should not care tu insist on tliis aspect of the subject any 
further just at present. Tie ha.s been bciiteu by the Irish 
them.sclve.s in a gciierous and energetic effort to throw 
open to Irish ("jithoJics the aflvantiigns of a University educa- 
tion. lu making this cLfort Ixo risked a sopurution from many 
of his ordinary .supporters, and it must always be doubtful* 
whetlicr, if hi.s IrLsh University Bill^liad liecii read a second 
iitno, tills sopfiration would not liave become a fact before tho 
Bill ('ommitlco. This po.s.sIblo schism in the Liberal 
pally was averted by the .<iiddon defection of tlio Irish vote, 
and Air. GL.\D.5Tti.N*E natui.illy did not wLsh to revive the 
thouglit of it by any frc.sh declaration of jirinciples ns regards 
Univcjsity cducatiuii in Ireland. Yet, if Air. FaW’CETT had 
a.dwcd the IIou.^c to re:id his Bill a .second time in itscuinplcto 
form, it isdidicult to see how such a<lcclaralion could have been 
avoided. Ministers could not liavn absented lliemsolves from 
the divi.sion nor h:ivo contonted tlRms(dve.s with giving a silent 
vote. Wo find no fault, therefore, with Air. Gladsfonf. for 
wishing tliat Air. FawcetPs Bill should bo got nd of for tho. 
Session. Indf :ed the wit^h must have been shared by every Liberal 
wlio did nut w'isli to scu the divisions already existing in tho 
Alinistcri.il majority iiuTcasovl for no bettor purpose tlian to 
pass a measure which would not havo brouglit the question 
any ucru'er to a dclinitivo .settlement. But wo lind groat fault 
with Mr. (‘iL.M.>s‘iuNE for the means ho had rccourbc to in 
order to shelve the Bill. Tim technicality of his plea that Air. 
Fawci.tt ought to givo frcbli notice of the lirst reading of a 
Bill which had been in every mcmbci's hands fur nearly a 
fortnight, anil wiiich did not diflhr in any essential particular — 
in any [larticular, that is to 6uy, wliich involved principles 
— from tho Bill originally introduced, was too trausj)urcnt to 
impose ii]>on anybody. Tiic Irish incTTiibf-rs hail not done him 
Hiicli good service that ho need have eon.stiM 4 cil himself their 
champion or condi*sct'nded to a quibble to secure them an 
aiidilioiud chance of talking tlio Jhii out. However in torestod 
ho may havo been in getting rid of the measure, he ought to 
liavo been so much the more on his guard against allowing 
his personal wishes to lead 1dm into anything like sharp 
practice. The rules of the House and the wutchlalnesB of tho 
i^pcaker are bullicieiit guarantees against any section of the 
House being really taken by »ur[»ri8c, and considering how 
remote Air. Fawli-.tt's chance of Ciirrying his Bill through 
this Session appeared a week ago, the plea that the Irish 
members niu»t not be deprived of their opportunity of voting 
against the tirst reading was not one tpAUt could be t-ct ''ip 
except as a scarcely di.'^guiscd expedient for gaining time at 
any cost. 

As matters tirnud out, however, Mr. Gi..u^sroHE\s eiTor 
seems t.o have been more prufiUiliie to him than a strict 
adherence to tho paths of virliio could have been. 
From Air. Fawceit’s point of view, llie .'iacrilico 
ho lias made in abaiidi.>ning the con.«itructive clause.? 
of his Bill i.s u very great one. 11 c gives up, for this 
Session at all cvcMita, the chance of assochiting his name 
with the iicttlomcnt of a que.'tioii which has bafllod suc- 
cc.ssivo Gowrnmonis and overtiiniod tlic most powerful 
Minister of modern times. He gives up the chance «»f throw- 


FoIIowb of Trinity College elected by the Follows, there >vcrc to ! ing a formidable obstacle in the way of any future attempt to 
be four Professors elected by the Professors and four graduates ' settle this i[ucstiuii on a diflereiit basis from that which lie 
of tho University elected by the graduates. Bat inasinudi Jtdvocalcs. Tho passing of ids Bill in its coniplclo I’orui might 
as tlio University of Dublin has hitherto had no existciico in no way have contributed towards satistying the Irisli Ca- 
outsido Trinity College, its profo.ssors and gnuluatcs uro only j tliolics; but it would have rendered it very inach more diificult 
fragments of Trinity College under another uamo. It is part , to make any further atlcmjit to satisfy them. If the University 

of tho ollcgod grievance of the Rotmin Ciilliolic laity that . of Dublin had been provided with the guvurniiig body con- 

the constitution of Trinity College is such that the great ; templated in his Bill, future Government W'ould have had an 
iiisjorily of them cannot conscientiously send their soiJs there. '•excuse for saying, Let u.s w'ait and how tJie cxist- 
11 they were already tlierc in numbers suliieiont to make Mr, ! ing eoustituLioii works before we devise another, even 
Fawce^ s Council ofOrganiaiitiou an adequate goveruing body * though that other may in iraeif be a bettor one. -All 

for a University comprehending trislimou of nil creeds, tliC tins Mr. Fawcett has surrundored. Neitlicr his Jove 

existence of this grievimeo would bo disproved by'the very Jbr Air. GL.\nsT'ONK, nor liis dread of ciiusiiig divisions 
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in the Libci-al part}', is ]ike]y to have been great enough 
to induce him to act in this ivay, unless there had been 
some other reason behind ; and that ether reiison can hardly 
have been an v thing but the conviction that the ^vholo Rill must 
Slider shipwreck unless ho consented to lighten it of one half 
of its provisions. The amount of necessary business that baa 
to be got through is bo great that no Rill which ia looked 
coldly on by the GovermneiU has any prospect of booming 
liiw this Session. Mr. Gladmoni; s action on Friday week- 
may have helped to jjring Imine to Mr. FAWi:KrT s mind the 
fact that ilia Bill was ]ooke<l eolvlly on by the (lOvernment, 
and, in so far as it did bo, it served to got JMr. GLAU-Vioxi: out 
of a dilemma from wliich a mure creditable policy might have 
failed to extricate him. 

As the Bill now stands, any serious opp(»pition can scarcely 
be looked for. Trinity Golli.'gc Aviahes to be released from 
the obligaijou of inijiosing religious tesu upon its Followa, 
and no one can have any interest in preventing it from 
getting its own way. Under any possible solution of tlio 
Irish (Jnivcr.iity didieiilty, this nu*n.sure of oniancipatiou would 
l)t» incliidod. Testi were abolisliud iu Trinity (.Jollego by 
the (fovernmoiit Bill ; they arc abulislied liy tlie Rill wliicli 
Mr. II KUON pur])osoa to U-ing forward in the form of a string 
of aniendmcnts to* Mr. FAAV«. i/iT'.s Riil ; they avouIiI probably 
be abolished by (Virdinal Ci'i.li:n\s own Rill, if his J‘hninoiico j 
Jiad a scat in the Jlon.so of Loj ds and were eoiiipctent to in- 
troduce Rills in por.son. No theory of ciidownient can nialv<s | 
it rca.sonablo to ciidoAV a religion against its will, and sliico 
even the diso.stablishcd Cliureh of Ireland no longer wishes the 
connexion between itself and Trinity College lobe mainiaiued, 
it would bo au obvious import iucueo for Farliaineiii to insist 
on maintaining a union which is repudiated by iioth parties. 
It is something to Imvo one half of a truublosuiiie question 
disposed of, and this advantage the Scision of 1S73 i^ocma 
•really to have iu store. The liiot that the Bill was allowed ui 
be read a lirst time between two and three o'clock on Friday 
morning may be taken to shoiv that the h<;sLiUly uf the Iri.Nli 
members aa avcII as of tlic Ministry is api)oasc(I by the sacrilico 
to which Mr. Faayoeit has eonsiMilcd ; and over. ihey should 
rejjort from habit to their usual lactics, the pcs^ji -n.y of talk- 
ing out a measure sn[)porLcd by the Govcnuneiil is o.\trcmely 
aleudcr. 


TJIE JlJDTCATFUi: RILL. 

I T Avas almost a nutfer of (.‘oursc that the iliulicnturo Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committoc, .and one need 
not seek any c3^»Ianation beyond what llio nature of iIk' j 
subject BUpplics to aeeuunt for the l.'icility Avilh Avhieli the 
Loim CuANCi’.LLOu yielded to Lord C’aih.vs’s suggo (ion. 
Multitudes of details, nfAvhicli many rise almost to the rank 
of leading principles, have to lie moulded into Bliape before a 
measure lor the recon stitnlion of all our courts of justice can 
be safely pcaased, and it is of vital itnportsnice tliat the dis- 
cussion ro((uircd for this purpose .sliould take place iu the 
House of Lord.i. There are not jioav many bubjects of legis- 
lation on which the House of Commons will allow the Upper 
House to take the lead, but tins is unquestionably one of them. 
As the Bill leaves tlie Lonls it may be expected to pass with 
but little alteration, for only a small minority of the repre- 
BentatLves of iho people Avould pruti.sa to have given any 
serious consideration to the suliject, and the opinions of lawyers 
cannot bo expected to command that defcrenco in the T^ower 
House which the Tcera habitually pay to the eminoiil 
jihatanx of LaAV Uords avIio giii«le their deliberations on pro- 
fessional questions. Tlio Bill will go down to the Commons 
simply ns a Government measuro wliich all good Liberals AviJl 
support mainly 011 the authority of the legal Aviiidom and 
experience which Avill have been brought to bear upon it in 
the Upper House. 

We deeply regret to find that Lord Caikxs has gii'cn in 
his adhesion to the timid counsels of the Loi:n Ciiancfllou, 
and has pronounced it iniponsible at the jircsent day to pass 
any but a confessedly inadequate measure. That the existing 
severance of tho Coimnon Luav and Eijuity Courts sliould be 
maintained in practice while it is .abolished iu theory, Lord 
Cairns, in comtnon with the Loan Cuanclllor, seems to 
deplore as an inovitable misfortune. So at least w'e interpret 
this passage in his speech : — “ 1 quite agree Avilh tho.se who 
“ hold that there never can be a coini»h:te fusion of Law and 
Equity till the distinction between ^icm is abolished ; but 
** aa regards tho present day, 1 believe my noble and learned 
** friend is right in the couisc he has adopted. Ho has taken 
<< as large a step as c.an bo taken at the present time.'* Wc 
uro not inaOLvsible to the difieronce between the points of view 


of those who criticize and Uiose whoso duty it is to legiKlntc, but 
after every allowance for such cousiderations, Ave are utterly 
unable to comprcliond why men Avho can Aviold the ovcrjiower- 
iiig induenco possessed by Lord Skluounk and Lord Cairns 
' should be so Avantiiig in the courage of tlicir opinions , ^ 
as to concur in rocomnieiuling a measure which both 'A 
alike tiilmit to be unc\]iiril tu the occasion. Tluit there 
is a lion in tho p.ith wo must assume from tho shrink- 
ing liosiration of our ivlorming champions ; but what 
an* the features of ihe formidable monalcr, and Avhy it should 
stiMke such itrror iuio smli hearts, avo cau iieiUii.T discover 
; from any tiling whieh lias jiassod in debate, nor picture to our- 
solvf't hy any force id' imagination. JloAVCVcr, tho fiat has 
gone forth tliat avc arc to have a scheme of Law Reform con- 
fessedly iinpcrCeet, a fusion which shall bo at least a» much 
nominal as real; anil wc arc told to console ourselves Avith tho 
hope that what begins Aviih the semblance only of unity Avili 
one day clothe itself Aviili reality, that a measure Avhicli 
j cripples and narrows the cxi»ansive jurisdiction of Eijuity by 
hard and fast limitatuius of authority will result in ultimate 
freedom, and tiiat tho jurisprudence created by a lino of illus- 
trious ( hancellors will thrive and groAV the betli-r for being 
I handed over to the fostering earc of ('ouits Avhich have yol 
1 tu acquire tho principles iiigraijied in the course of centurios 
into the mind of tho Gourt of Chancery. Wo Avoiild 
gladly indulge such hopes, if all (‘xpcriencc did not ti;ach us 
liiat they must prove delusions. 1 low a measure Avliie.li begins 
in imperfection is gradually to de-velop a itcrfcct ami liaAo- 
nioiis system of ]eg;il administration Ave have not foiiiifca 
Avord to explain. Tho bru:nl view of the Lor.i> CirANeKLLMjf 
i.’s inudligiblc enough to thosii who can condone the t'atal errS 
of giving a distinotivo character to each of the divisioin 
('ourts. Ho says in olTccl that so long as you have distinct tlfl 
bunalsthe tvu»* diA^ision Avill bo, not between Courls Avi»ich\ppjlf 
Common Law doctrines iind (.'oiirts which tapply F\|uity diR 
Iriiies, but beUvcoii Courts of litigation and Courts urjidiiiin& 
Lriitioii ; and accordingly lie jiroposcs lo constitute three div- 
isions exclusively Uir jmrpusca of litigation, ami one as nourl|i 
as may be exclusively for adminihUMtive Avoik. On lift 
piioeiplo all htigatioti, whether involving Jogal or cquiiaWo 
d' l^l.riiii.s is intended as a ink: to i'O ii'd into the Comniili 
Law Courts: A\hile all administration such as has hitherto bc^ 

' ontrii'stcd to tho f’ouri i.l Chancery, Bankruptcy, and Adiii4\ 
j rally, is to bo dealt v\Ilb by what will remain ol the old (s»uA 
I of the 1 hancellors. 'riicre is a c* riain byimuetry about ihi^) 

' plan Avliich avuuM be pretty enough in aiqu ar.mco if any 
Mieli distinction of Couits were needed at. all, and if the 
I obj' Ot of tho measure were to found *; iieAv set of 
tiibunaJs for a coimtry Avholly ilcvoid of juridical traditions. 
Jbit even in such a case a sounder nn thud of distributing 
bii-m<*bS Avoidd Ix: to assign in practic'- adiiuuislrativo woik to 
one (or, if need be, more than one) judge of each division, and 
so lo ijri;.sorvo the requisite harmony between tlio doctrines 
applied in litigious and admbiistrali \ 0 suits by tho constant 
snpcrvi.sion of the entire u. visional Court. 

In the actual prohlem Avlt.h which tlio Legislature has to 
do.al, considerations of a much Aveightier kind couio into play. 

Jf it Avere conceded that one complete division .should bo 
engrossed Avith administr.ntivo work, it would not follow that 
tlu; AN hole experience, in Eqnily learning Avhicli is to be found 
on the Beueh should be absorbed by this one Court, and that 
the only tribunals Lo Avhich litigaiiLs aro to be allowed access 
should be c.arefuily purged of any taint of Equity traditions. 
Tlio Jjoim CiiANei i.i.ou in frainmg his scheme found at his 
disposal ;i certain 'unonnt of judicial power, of Avhicli three- 
fnirilia had been evolved out of ('uiiimoii L-aw traditions, and 
one-fourlh only out of Avhat avo eannot hcl]) calling the higher 
traditions of Equity jurisprudence. Is it not a thrift- 
less use of Bucii mnieriata to AvithdniAV tho Avhole of 
your si»cciaily do v doped Equity pow'er from the field of 
litigation in order to use it up entirely in the narrower field 
of administration, and to li:iAC nothing Avitli Avhicli to lea\Tn 
the old Cbinmoii li.w Couits? But it is aa vain to argue 
with the masters of many votes as with the m.n.stors of many 
legions, and it Avill be more proti: iblo now to consider hoAV 
the mischief which Ave are told cannot be cured “at the* 

“ jirc-sent day ” may be mitigated, if not from tho first, at any 
rato in some distant future. 

It is not easy indeed lo see hoAv any sufllcient mitigation 
is to be secured, but Lord Cair.ns lias indicated two direc-^ 
tions iu which some improvcuient may be niadc in Uio 
BilL One-*- and the most important— -of those points to u 
radical change in tho procedure laid down by the schodule 
of tlio Billf the other to tho preservation of the Chan- 
cellor’s presidency over the Court of Chancery. Tho subject 
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t)f prooedttro oalls £)r more detailed oooBidoration than we 
can give to it at present, but wo propose to recur to it at 
an early day* The projioBed withdrawal of ibe Lord Chan- 
oellor from hia ancient Court is a provision to whicdi it is 
difficult to assign any motive except the desire to give to the 
Court of Queen's Bench a predominance which it has never 
yet enjo^ed^ and which it would bo inconsistent with 
the dignity of a Lord Chancellor to submit to. Nothing 
perhaps could more clearly show that the limitation of 
the Court of Chancery to administrative work is under- 
stood as a degradation of its onco supreme authority 
than the necessity which it has been supi^scd to imply of 
placing it under trie presidency of a judge of rank inferior to 
that of Uio Chancellor ; and, though wo do not attach the same 
importance to matters of sentiment which die Bill seems to 
ascribe to them, it does strike us as unfortunate that the 
prestige of the Court of Chancery should be lowered at the 
moment when its power is to be taken away, and when prestige 
alone will remain to encourage tlio gradu^ assimilation of the 
doctrines of Equity by Courts which liavo hitherto known 
them only as amateurs, and whoso judicial habits and in- 
stincts have been forme<l in a very diirercnt school. It is a 
* strange time to destroy the primacy of tho Court of Chancery 
when it is desired to establish ou a surer footing tlio primacy 
of Equity jurisprudenco. AVe trust that Lord Cauu^s will 
not fdter in his resolution to save what ho describes as ** die 
** lifo and essence ” of the Chancollor's Court. 

In truth, it will bo found on examination that this projected 
divorce of tho Chancollor and his ancient (]ourt is but a single 
part of one gravo misconception which pervades tho wholo 
treatment of the so-called second division of the High Court. 
The grouping together of tho Equity tribunals in one division 
is founded altogether on a false analogy. The Courts of 
die fibster of the Rolls and the Vice-Chancellors are. 
lor all practical purposes as much distinct divisions as the 
Courts of Queen's Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. It 
may be said, no doubt, that historically and tlicoretically dio 
Vico-Ciiancellora ore mere deputies of Uio Lord Chancollor; 
hut in Bubstanco tho Chancellor and tho Lords Justices are 
Judges of Appeal only, and each Vice-Chancellor has an in- 
depmldent primary jurisdiction. A cause, it is true, may bo 
all transferred from one Vice-Chancellor to another, 
as imdor die new scheme it may bo transferred from the Queen’s 
Bench to the Exchequer; but, to whatever Court it may be en- 
trusted for the time being, die other Vice-Chancellors have no 
shred of jurisdiction over it, and cannot make the simplest inter- 
locutory order. It is only bccauso die Vico-Cbauccllors have 
beon single-seated judges, and consequently few in number, 
dial tho idea of combining them into one division has been 
suggested. Tho truer analogy would have been to create a 
division out of each Court of primary jurisdiction in Equity, 
as well as at Law, and to appoint judges enough to enable 
dicm to escape in future tho reproach of sending serious 
matters of law to Chief Clerks, and deciding matters of 
fact without hearing witnesses in open court. Ail and 
more than all that is now done by the two oflicial 
examiners, backed by hosts of special oxainiucra appointed for 
particular causes, ought, as every one admits, to be done by tho 
Court itself, and the Bill, though it leaves a certain option in 
the matter of evidence, evidently intends that vivd voce 
evidence should bo used in every caso of real conflict. If 
this direction is not meant to bo as nominal as some other 
parts of tho Bill, a Vice-Chancellor's Court will require nearly, 
if not quite, as many judges as any Common Law division. 
No one can seriously dispute this, or can fail to see tho only 
remedy; but suggestions in this directiou are, wo imagine, 
among too things not to bo listened to ** in the present day," 
and the Court of Chancory is, according to the schomo of the 
Bill, to be condemned by its insullicient strength to go on os 
of old, trying filets by alfidavit evidence, and to submit for 
oyer to a reproach which it is not allowed to wipe away. The 
historical accidents by which suitors in Chancery have been 
domed tho inestimable advantage of a fair trial of facta are 
well cnoimh known; but why this grievous blot ou tlie juria- 
mction of the Chancellor should be pracUcidly stereotyped in 

1 Judicature of England passes the 

skill ot men who are not politiciana to comprehend. 


* THE RUSSIAN EXPEDITION TO' KHIVA. 

T he official expositioa of the motives which have cause 
the Riiasro ^pedition to Khiva ia a dignified, tempemte 
ud beoommg State paner; and. like State papers in gWai 
It contoms so much of the truth as auits the ^ediM pur 

poso. The dociunent is addressed, not to the enemy, I 


the Governments of Europe, and priucipsUy to the Povfer 
which is most directly interested in the aitalrs of Central Asia. 
The facts which are recapitulated will be recognized os pror 
bable and familiar by all who are, tiirough experience or stiidy, 
acquainted with Indian history. The Russian Qovomtnent 
has, according to the official statement, desired to acquire only 
a peiu^cful and civilizing iuHuenco in the regions boidoring on 
its Asiatic dominions ; but it has bcou incessantly tliwarted 
by tho ignorance and prejudice of half-civilized tribes. Where 
proposed treaties of commerce have been rejected, more 
stringent mothofls of extending trade have been adopted ; and 
it is alleged that Bokhara and some more distant States are 
gradually reconciling themselves to friendly intercourse with 
their powerful neighbour; Khiva alone, tlic most westward of 
tho Khunate-s, has maintained its hostile attitude and its 
predatory habits. Protected tribes of Kirgheso have been 
sometimes attacked by freebooters from Khiva, or they have 
been tempted to rebel against tho paramount power ; and the 
ruler of Khiva has been capricious and disrespectful ixi the 
conduct of his diplomatic relations with Uio Governor- 
General of Turkestan. For these lyid other reasons it has 
l)cen thought necessary to take vigorous measures for bringing 
tho contumacious Government and ^^(^ople to reason ; nor can 
thero be any doubt that, sooner or later, the supremacy of 
Russia will be established. Some of tho converging forces 
which arc moving from several diifoivnt directions clirougli 
the desert will probably meet under tlio walls of the capital, 
which is wholly unable to resist tho attack of a regular force. 
Tho remainder will pause at different parts of the route 
to keep tlio warlike tribes of tho neighbourhood in order. The 
irregular horsemen who form the army of Khiva will give the 
Russian commanders some trouble by attempting to interrupt 
their communications; but tho most experienced officers of the 
Empire have been consulted on tho preparations, and the 
generals in command fully imdcrstand the nature of the 
obstacles which must be encountered. At tho worst Russia 
could, in the event of an unexpected failure, organize without 
difficulty if! succession a dozen similar expeditions in equal 
force. The Governmeitt is not lik ly to be wanting in 
persistence and resolution ; and ultimately victory must re- 
main with tlio combatant who can rely on a practically inex- 
haustible reserve. 

As Sir Hekiit Rawlinson lately explained to the Geo- 
graphical Society, the gravest difficulties will commence when 
the Ruanian army has taken possession of Khiva. The victors 
will have to choose between tlie retention and tlie evacuation 
of their conquest; and either course presents serious incon- 
venience. During the recent negotiations the English Govern- 
ment was assured tliat tho Russian army would retire when 
its objects were accomplished, and that it was not tho purpose 
of Russia to reduce Kliiva to the condition of a province. It 
is remarkable that the pledge is not renewed in tho proclama- 
tion or manifesto which ia addressed to the Russian nation 
and to Europe; and the newspapers of 8t Petersburg 
systematically assumo that their Government will repudiate 
the formal promises of Count Schouvaloff. Perhaps it may 
have been deemed inexpedient to remind tho Russian people 
that tho Emperor could regulate his policy by any other 
consideration than his own sense of expediency and jus- 
tice. Tho extension of the Empire is popular with 
> all Russian politicians. Although the mass of the people ia 
habitualiy averse to w'or, and probably indifferent to ex- 
ternal affairs, those who hold and form whatever public 
opinion exists in Russia require no a|K>lQgy for any enterprise 
which tends to national aggrandizement, and possibly they 
miglit resent tho publication of any promise which might 
seem to have been given in deference to tho joalousy of a 
foreign Government. If, notwithstanding the diplomatic 
communications tvhicli have taken place, tlio interests of 
Russia seem to require tlio permanent occupation of Khiva, 
excuses will be easily found for the postponement of ilio 
evacuation. Tho safety of tho army is tho first object of 
military commanders; and, if it were explained that tiie 
maintenance of a garrison at Khiva was indispensable to the 
safety of the frontier forts, no foreign Power couhl with any 
effect question tlio declaration of the Russian Government. 
On tho other hand, it seems probable that at tho time of 
Count Bchouvaloff's missiou to England the sebwe 
of the expedition y/an confined to ^an advance to *'be 
followed by an early retirement from the capital. Tho 
final decision will depend iii a great degree on the resffit of 
the impending campaign, and on the experience which will be 
acquired during its course. If the IQuiuato is annexed to the 
Buesuin Empire, it will be neoessary to hold tho capital and 
file rick, distiiot around ivin vofltoient fbroo to suppress any 

B 
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sudden jnaurrcotion. The supplies of ci garrison might 
jierliops be provided from Uic uoighbouring country; but 
until tiio iiopulatioii is finally pacitiod tho communicatloxkB 
ivitli other Huasian provinces will be liable to froiiucnt inter- 
ruption. 1'Lo objection to retirenicnt after deleating and 
punishing the contuiuitcious Government is that the backward 
Tnovemeiit of an invader is naturally, and for the most part 
jiititi}', attrilmted to his inability to protect his conquest. Ac- 
conling to Sir Uekry Bawlinsun, the return of Pollock and 
Noit to India after Unasecond uceupation of Cubul was regarded 
both by the Aighans and'by llic subjecis of lliu Company as an 
acknowlodii^ent of defeat ; and well-itiforiuiid observer attri- 
Wite tliQ mutiny wluck occiirroJ fifteen years aftorwanlstotlie 
loss of military TopuUition tvhich resulud from the linal 
ovacualion of AlghanisUin. It is ditlioull to understand liov» 
the Khan of Khiva can be compelled to perforin the obligations 
of any treaty which he may sign, except by a rencAvul of the 
pre&<iUi*o which extorts his original a(%sent. As long os he is 
lude^'icudeut, he and his bucccssors will not fail on every 
opportunity to display their hostility lo Kusbia. 

The stress wiiieh is laid in tlio oilicia! proelamrifion on tlio 
extension of commeroe need nut bo literally construed ; nur 
is it reasonaldo to, expect tluit I'liigiishiiioii shonld syinpalhizc 
with the peculiar character of JJus6»iaii projects for Uio ad- 
vanceiiiunt of lr.adc. Ci3miii(.TcLil trcatii^s between 
and the half-civiikcd Soues of C'<.iitral Asia arc dirccttul nmt h 
Ictfii to the removal of ariilieial innH.'dimcuts and to the pro- 
tection of traders than to iho citiihlji^h incut of u close 
monopoly in favour of the dear and sccoiul-raio manufiicturea 
of tlio Kiupire. Jf iho terms of Uic ircatios 'which have already 
lioon concluded were examined, it wooid probably appear 
that the main object is the exclusiun oi' the Kuglisli ptoducts 
which might reach Central Abui by way of llindostaii. If the 
local Governments w'ero loariied in political economy; thi'y 
would find that they have covenanted to exclude thciuaolvca 
from the chta^/cflt uuirhcL; but perhaps they might find con- 
volution ill their own puipose of giving iho treaties the laxest 
posbibic consuuciion. 'J'ho general pro\idcnco of the jtussiau 
Qommercial syrtem, including high duties on gc Is from any 
other producing country, would diillr but sb^Uuy fruia^ tho 
establishment of political eovoreignty. The piovisioDs of tlio 
treaties could only be enforced by Uuiisian liuictionarios, who 
would necessarily contiol all coinincrciul intcrcoursi*. There 
is no ground fur mural indignation agahipt a political and 
commercial system which was Jifit adopicd on a Jorge scale 
hy Ktigland, though it has bci-n of Jato years abajidoued as 
unsound. Tho Indian Geverwneut deserves ci edit fur iu purxjose 
of concluding more libci’al tr».‘:ilics with iho iSutes in Central 
Asia which are still really or nouiinalJy iudex>end<;nt. Tho 
Knvoy iroin tlie A'jaliou Gn.\/.i:K h.is been cuurteQi',bly re- 
ceived by the V^KXiaJV, and Air. m is to accompany 

him on his return firom Conbiwntinople, lor tlio purxiobo uf j 
negotiating a commercial treaty witii A'arkand. It is not j 
known that any Kngiish counncrci.Ti iiitorctt will ?»e iiTh.-cted 
by the ituj^iaii conquest of Khiva. It is a cau-jO Jur regret I 
that the caution of Uie English fhivoinnicnt and iho j 
suspicious policy of llui^.'^ia v.lii reiidtr iho acquisition of 
accurate inlormalion on the aibars of Khiva dillicult or un- 
atlainabk, Tlic inviuilion to an Mnclidi ofiiccr U» acconipuny 
the expedition has boon cour\^uu^ly declined, a:u]*llie Uui>siuu 
Goveruintiiti has puliicly but ju^dtivuly refused permission to 
nn entei'inihiiig Ilcw^x)apLr (Aricbpundcnt lo record the curreril 
Hstory of the campaign. The ullicud jcahuiis for 1 he refusal 
aro loundcfd on the inconvc-iiicncv of having to prot ot 
civilians, who in lliis instance w'ould have given the authorities 
little trouble. It has probably been thought undesirublo to 
invito a witness of possible ivvcrsca, or ol the imperfections 
which aro found in every military organisation. Tho llussiari 
Governinent is using an undoubted right, and it would bo 
idle to impeacli its clccibion ; but the probable success of the 
campaign will bo less xicrfectly ap 2 >rcciatc J in the absence of 
an impartial observer. 


SPAIN, 

I T may be hoped tliat the social and political anarchy of 
Spain only reachen to a limited depth below tho suriacc. 
Historians have oftcoi commented on tlio strange persistence 
of ordinary luibits and business through every 

revolutionary crisis. Kvea in tho darkest days oi* the Koigu 
of Terror men cultivated tlieir lands and bought and sold in 
the markets ; nor were Joxurioiis enjoyments suspended when 
they were readeied poe^le by (nreumstaAGes. The Spaatards 
ave accustomed to togard ikeir Government wiih little respect, 
afid liOQg esq^nence has taa^t them te phico confidence 


in politicians. It is probable that nine-tonthB of the population 
acquiesce in the Kopublic as an untoward neoesaitj, and that 
they aro profoundly indifierent to the question whether it shnll 
bo called Unitarian or Federal. If the finanoea are in hopeleaa 
disorder, there is tlic satisfaction of remembering that the 
i'oreigu creditor will be iho chief suffiireT ; and tlio mishaps of 
|)eri^n.s lu oflico who may happen to come into collision w^ith 
the caprices of tho mob attract neither sympathy nor interest 
l.'cyoud the walls oi* tho great towns. The civil war is for the 
prcijfiil cunlinod to tho Northern provinces; and Fodoralisni is so 
fir indigenous and universal that an Andalusian is not likely 
10 trouble hiiuself with the disorders and sufierings of Cataluuiu.. 

Against a iorci^rn enemy nil Spaniiurds would probably bo 

did}iOS«;d, as in the ila^s of Nai'OLCon, to unite .; but fortu- 
nately modern Govcruineuts have learned Uio useful lesaou 
that little is to bo got by meddling with tho quarrels of their 
neighl>ours. If iS^ianish fiictions think fit to decide their 
quarrtds by arms, they will meet neitlier with help nor with 
iinpodiiucijit from abroad. As long us doniagogues confine 
thouiselves to talk, tliuy will produce no deep im[>rcssion on the 
country ; but it is imj^osslblo to conjecture tho results wkich 
might follow from a general attack u]>on ];)i'opcrty. in Ibriner 
times the nnny finally Eottlod every dispute, and tho country 
Mcquicdcod in the preduiuiuanco of the succeasiul military 
louder, until he also iu turn was driven from power by a 
rival of the same character. Tho consequence was that 
iliiriiig t! 
tioiiM of 
material 
country 

the old Carl j^'t war; and a serious interruption of national pro- 
gress will disturb tho general complacency. Tho only mode 
of saving such a society which lias been iiivenle<l will sooner 
or later be applioil. The Kepublican Govcniment of Madrid 
has ulroady appealed fur aid to Skukano, and if ho and hk 
military colleagues e;ui find any foiees tu obey them, they will 
l>u masura of their Kcjiublican enipiuyeni. 

No untNu or foreigner scorns to attach uny definite meaning 
to the I'cdiH'alism which is luuuiisuoUHJy X3nifcssi'‘d by elamo- 
n us p-itruJi:!. Even tlio lioudou agitators who aro always 
‘./itt'dimg for nil op^iortuiiity of welcoming tlm eslablishment 
of liOiuiblir.in institutions hate suspended their cx])Teb£:ions 
tjf pyuqxitiiy Ibr ihc present Spanish Government until they 
know whetlier it may not be pohsiblo to address their con- 
gniLuIatious to more? di.srtpuciible successors. FuiUKiiAS, 
( ASTLLAU, and Pt V Malzal a*'e all Federal Republicans, 
but liic PKim-: Ministiii; wa.» obliged to return from Barcelona 
without X'lodfying tho revoluiioiifiry rabble. In Malaga and 
other towns the Federal Republic already cxistfl, if 
rodtrulifiin eoUMsts in utter tlisroganl all central autliority. 
If ardent Uupubliciiiis were devoUid to »*Scrq>tural studies, a 
precedent lor tho comriliou to which JSpaiii is approaching 
iniglit be ibuntl In those ])a»sages of the Book of Judges 
which rcconl tlie slato of I-racl as often aa tlicro was an iutcr- 
regnuni Lotwee.i two recogniy.cd deliverers. It will probably 
bo useless to convoke a eonaiuuont Cortes to meet at Madrid. 
The cieiaora will u<jt bo allowed to vote freely, and tho candi- 
dates will bo filedged not to exercise to the detriment of in- 
deiK:iuleut provinces llio i^owers of natlounl legislation with 
wliicii they will bo nominally invested. Tho Spaniards arc 
not sullieivnlly ailvanc^l in the theory and practice of constitu- 
tional govonnmut to submit to tho authority of their own chosen 
re[>rcsuT)Uilivc\s. At Madrid tlierc is a municipality, elected 
probably by universal suffrage, which has lately incurred tho 
wrath oi tho iimro active oCcUoii of its constituents. The mob 
has called on the niunicip:dity to resign, and, on its refusal, 
the Iciuliug demagogues have rletcrmiiied that the recalcitrant 
corjioratioA must bo responsible for tlio consequences which 
must ensue. In tJic simic iiuumer the Commune of Paris, 
after offering to release the prisoners whom it had kidnapped, 
oa cortein conditions, oruiounccd that M. Tiiieks was ex- 
clusively rospousiblo ibr the murders which the insurgents 
procendod dciil.H)rately to ^n^vp^itratc. A revolutionary mob 
can never made to understand tliat some hundreds or 
thousands of unned men are not entitled to speak in the name 
of a community wliidi is regularly repiesented iu a legisla- 
tivo or in a mnuioijml body. It is possible that Ike Ministers 
may still liavo sufficient influence to prevent a collision in 
Madrid ; but they have themselves been indebted to tho uicli 
for their .victexy over their Progressist opponents. At no 
distant time it will be necessary for the Government to 
employ force, if indeed it has any disciplined body of troops 
at its disposal ; and the first diot wbidi ia fired in the attempt 
to restore order will destroy the popularity of the Bqpablicun 
oaten who are ibr the moment at the head of iffairs. ' Tho 


liQ roigii of I£)AVi:lj.a IL, in spite of |)eipeluai viola- 
contititUblonal right, Spain increased more rapidly in 
prosperity than any other part of Europe. Tho 
is flu* riclicr and more populous tli.au at tlio close of 
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short-sighted people of Madrid havo forgotten, in their zeal for 
the Federal Bepublic, that one of the first objects of the 
genuine FederalistB will bo to deprive of all its privileges the 
capital of the monarchy. 

The Carlists have lately made somo progress, though the 
petty scale of tho canipaigu is illustrated by the importance 
which is attached to the capture of a little town and of a few 
hundred rifles. It rcmaiiie to bo seeti whether tho in- 
surrection has any streugtii beyond the limits of the prr^vincea 
where it has long been a chronic nwlad^. Probably nciiilivr 
thfi IfliaSS of iLo Carlists nor their adversaries trouble them- 
selves with tho principles which have been consistently professed 
by the Pretender sis by his far-off cousin of France. It is 
scarcely to be cxpecU>d that French LogitimisU would, 
in the event of the death of tlie present head of the 
-dynasty, remember that Cuaules of Spain is his nearest 
heir. A Si>aniard would be intoierabie oven to the most 
bigoted French devoteo of horedilary sucecssiou ; but 
tho doctrines which Don Caclos professes aro rigidly 
orthodox. He has never promised to confer on liis future 
subjects any kind of couatitiitioiiul govermnont; and lio is 
lirmly resolved to maintain all iho pretensions of thti clergy 
and the Pun:, The petty war in tho North, liko conflicts on 
a larger scale, causes tho comhaiants to forget the nature of the 
quarrel ifi whicii tliey arc figliting ; but if in sonic strange 
combination of circumstances it ueciucd likely that tho iVc- 
tcuder would seat himself on tho throne, it would bo imjK>s- 
siblo not lo recognize tlie fact that an absolute -Monarchy 
WiiS, alter an iutorvel of fifty years, to bo deliberately 
rc-c6tablished. Kvon {Spaniards like tlio f^iind and the name 
of freedom, though tl^jy may he indilToroiit to tho 
substance. There is no fitroiiger proof of the chaotic ?tab3 of 
ii'jpain since the proclamation of the llopublic than the rc- 
jiorted fact; that tuLiny military oliicor?? m.iv 1 pobtlciaiJi iu civil 
life are beginning to iuciine to tho cause of Don Cahlos. 
As no otlier claimant of tlie Crown is in the field, even the 
obsolete rcprcdoutfitivc of dcMpolisju is beginning to be adopted 
as a symbol of order und govcnnnerit. It \vuuld, iu truth, be 
b(‘ttci to have a king, though ho might be the most bigoted 
and incapable of rulers, than to break up into a cluster of 
hiido Stales and iiidcpendeiil towns iu ac(tordanec with tho 
theory of the extreme Federalists. Dl»n I.'aulos and his pre- 
dec»‘Ssor3 have so far complied with the pojmlur <lemund ns 
to recognize iho special privileges of the proviucca in which 
their cause lias consequently hceu to a certain extent po]miar ; 
but an exceptional position allowinl to ancient ])roviiicea 
bounded by w^eil deiiiied frontiers is more iiilclligiblo than 
a license to cvftry petty district to set up a Kepublicnn 
Oovcinment of its own. In the great Frciich Ko volution 
patriotism took tbe opposite course of asserting wilh blooil- 
thirsty zeal the unity of iho State, When mobs arc snpremfs 
It matters little what principlca they support in their own 
cluiractcristic manner. Tlio fragmenury lumours which 
arrive from day lo day by telegraph imlicatc the existence of 
n Cariist faction in places which might have been supposttd 
to profess various shades of Liberal opinion. As far 
south as Valencia the arrest of a Carlist agent is said 
to luive been followed by an cng«igement which is described 
as sanguinary, although it also appears that only one or 
two Uvea were lost. At the same date tlic rubble of 
Barcelona was (domouring for the blood ol the unhappy 
oflicer Avho had been surprised and defeated by tho Oarlibts 
at Berga. 'The missionaries of tho city tvero expecting the 
arrival of a large supply of arms from Madrid, which will bo 
available in tho bands of the Volunteers for the purj^oso of 
violence and rapine. Tho Carlists hnvo notlnng to fear from 
the armed patriots, who seem likely to render town iifo in 
Spain utterly intolerable to tho peaceable and respcctablo 
part of tho community. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE PBESS. 
rilHE House of Commons w'as occupied during a consider 
- 1 - able part of Thursday evening in considering whether 
cerium expresnons employed by tbe Fall Mall QazetU in criti- 
cizing tlie coad^ of some Irish members should bo treated 
^ Privilege. ‘‘ It was not surprising,’*' said the 
^ Fafl MaUf that the. Irish Ultramontane members should 
‘‘ to quibble disoovetifolo in tbe techmcalitics of 
* the law ot Parliameint to delbat iie delay a measure Uke 
Hr. FawcetFs, which cutatba gmmd firom under their venal 

the limits of .fur cr itimun , A is a m^wbo 

at once agitates and sella himself iu that he may reap a 


I^rsonaji bonoht from his agitation ; and although tho oirores- 
sion was probably not intended to convey that what tlie Ultta- 
montano memborH got by agitating was money, yet money is 
iM> generally tlm price of venality tl^at a careful writer would 
think it necesf^ary to show that this was not what tho Ultra- 
montane members sold themselves for, if he believed them to be 
pecuniarily honest. Whether Ifomo Bulera can bo fairly dolled 
diKloyal is perhaps a moro open question ; for, although they 
oarnoHtly proclaim that there is nothing disloyal in tho cry for 

IXvaM XLulc, U is easy to contend that thero is something in it 

very* inji;riou3 to the ns the Head of the* British 

Enipirc, unci it U allowable to saddle politicians with tho 
necessary conscc^uoncca of their acts or words. All that can 
bo said is lliat the language was too strong, and Mr. GtAi>- 
SToxc expressed all that there was to .say about it when he 
remarked that journalial-a have often to write very quickly and 
on very short notice, and that any injudicious expressions they 
may use ought to be viewed witli proportionate indulgence. Most 
readers of tlio Pall Mall Gcizetie will feel themselves too much 
indebted to the siuritCil and vigorous language and thought of 
that journ.al to tliiiik tliat an accidental slip into ovor-lmrsh- 
ness of expression shonld I)g regarded as much of an offonce. 
Still, as one of tiio very best safeguards against tho evils of 
modern puiilierd society is to be found in a press risingto tho 
highest. Ie\oi, nna habitu/iily writing with jn.'iticc and auition, 
although with perfect fniriknc-sp, it is for Uio public good tlmb 
liiir criticism sliould be l^.stowed on unfair criticism, and tho 
better tho jo\irnul iho more worth while is it to cheek its 
errors. Mr. -Mi.'nstkii gained all that he could gain by bringing 
the matter before tho l louse, and by assuring liimsclf that tho 
House is quite as re.'idy to do ju.'iticc to Irish IJltramontanes 
as to any one else. To have gone luilher would have been a 
luibtake* Tbe l[r»UHe can only jmriiah attacks on itself or 
I its members by a process wholly inadequate and almost uecos- 
sitriJy ludicrous, it cun summon the printer and publisher to 
the bar, and hear two men, wlio have luid no more real 
control tho doorkeepers of tlie House over tho use of 
the expressions formiug the subject cf complaint, apologize for 
them, and explain that by venal ’* they meant ** pure ** agi- 
taiicn, and l^y noisy disloyalty ” a meek attachment to Iho 
Throne, la order to .save tins House from going through such 
a fuive. Mr. DisiIalli attempted to stop tho discussion at its 
outset by siigqestijig that no I'ltmniontane nicmbera coulcl bo 
aggricvcil, because no one knew that a/iy members were Ultm- 
iiiontanus. tlocosity rioed.s success to bo pardoned, und this 
jocose iiiodo of shirking the question iiiiJed to please, and 
luitur il ly boCJH an increase of seriDUsness and bitterness. 
Fortuiuitoly Mr. (Iladstone li:id himself been attacked iu tho 
, passage; from the Pal/ Mali read lo iho House, und aa he vma 
able to btato that he did not in the leaBt mind the attack, and 
generously hinted that petqde writing and judging in a hurry 
could not bo expected to uudorstaiui him, he waa able to :i»k 
the Irish members to view their grievance with a similar in- 
dulgence, Ho adcled his experience to that of eovcrid mem- 
bers lung accustomed to Parliamentary history in assuring 
Mr. Muxsti'K th.at he had nothing to gaiu by peraevering ; and 
Mr. Mcxsteu dosialod, and expressed himself satufied — as he 
well might have been — wilh the reception accorded by tlie 
House to hia repudiation of the charges mado against him and 
his friends. 

The harmony of the Houao w'as, however, very nearly 
disturbed by ii speech from the ATToi{SKV-(lJi:xEa.\i*, who 
attempted to sliow that tho lauguage complained of was not a 
Brcuch of Privilege. Tlic argument of Sir Joun Coleriuub 
ivas that it was no Brc:ich of Privilego to say tliat members 
rckiorted to every quibble discovcrablo in the tcchnicalitie.s of 
tho law of X^arliamcut to defeat a particular measure, and that tho 
further imputations on the UltrainonUno inombers wore not 
imputatiuna on thoin in thoir cajtacity of members of Parlia- 
ment. A libel on a member of Ujc ilouso is not iiutioeabie 
by the House unleaa it is a libel on him for i>omothiug he dors 
or sa}s as a member of rarliiuiient. It would, for example, 
be DO Breach of Privilege to write of a member of tho ilouso 
tliat he was habitually engaged in promoting swindling com- 
panies. Now the agitation of the UJtramontsiiie members, 
whether vliuiI or not, could not be an agitation canied on 
by them as members, for ogitation is a course of conduct 
carried on outside Parliament in order to inilucnco it. Nor 
could the term disloyal ** bo applied to any tiling they had jald' 
or done in Parliament, os they would have been immediately 
rebuked by tlio SrKAKca for any approach within the walls of 
' the House to disloyal^ ; and this notoriously had not hap- 
pened. Tho plain sense of the Bouse of Commons 
failed, to uoaeMaud this sxhibition of Iqpil subtlety. 
Members xeganled it as trifling with tho subject^ and so 
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strong was tho feeling that there was nt one time a strong 
inclination to force on a division, not that the printer 
or tho publisher of tho Pall Mall might be punished, but 
that it might be brought home to the Attuiimey-Giikkual that 
the House did not adopt his view of Parliamentary law. It 
was, indeed, strange that tho Attorney -General could have 
£uled to perceive^ that expressions neither of which was 
libellous in tho ParliamcnUiry sense when takeu by its(df 
might become so by being joined together. It is not libellous 
to sity that members take advantage of every technicality to 
defeat a measure, for that is meredy to say that they take, in 
their discretion, a particular course i>ermitted by the forma of 
tho House. Nor is it libellous in the ParliainonUiry sense to 
impute to a member bad conduct the region of wliich lies wholly 
without tho House. But it is a very dilFerent thing to say 
that he takes a particular course in Parliament in order to 
facilitate or cover his bad conduct out of the House. There 
would be no meaning in regurrling any libels as Breaches of 
Privilege if tho House did not hold it libellous to Kiy of a 
member that ho was nlTusing tho forms of tho House to pre- 
vent tho passage of ii Bill against swindling companies, such 
as tliose lio was habitually engaged in promoting. 

Mr. Kon'AYNK, who is one of tho latest and most ardent 
accessions to tho supporters of Homo Kulc in the House, 
said that ho was opposed to Mr. Mun.stkus motion beenuso 
ho would not do anything whatever to hinder tho Knglish 
press from writing about Ireland uud Irislimen as the Pall Mall 
OazeUe had done. He thought that the articles which appeared 
in tho leading journals of England, reilecting the opinions 
and prejudices of tho English people, wore tho strongest in- 
struments for promoting the agitation of Home lluls. As a 
matter of fact, he alleged that tlio oiloct of such articles had 
been admirable, and had done more to fan the dame of agitation 
for Home Rule than any of the unjust laws passed by England 
to the disiul vantage of Ireland. Tho Irish, he said, are a proud 
and sensitive people, and they feel such thint's very keenly. 
There is a foundation of truth in Mr. Ronayn i:'"i ( anguage. 1 Lis 
countrymen have two peculiarities. They do nut want 
justice, but Byrn^iathy, and they remcmbcT all that is done 
against them, and forget all that is done for them. The 
English way of criticizing political aflkira, and Irish pdlitical 
ai&drs among others, is distasteful to them. When whut is 
alleged to be an Irish grievance is brought under tho con- 
sidemtion of tho Engliali public, tho course taken is to examine 
into the question, to ask how far it is a grievance, whether it 
is removable by legislation, what will be tho consequences of 
removing it, and what aro the characters and history of the 
men who are foremost in complaining of it. What the Irish 
would like is, that without inquiry or discussion they should 
be told that the Irish are a high-ajiirlted and injured nice, 
that Erin is always green, and that they may have iiny Bill 
passed they like to ask for. To find fault with them, and 
oven to reason with tliem, is to incur their hustility. Nor do 
they like to give up lightly the delight of nursing their 
grievances, or to own that they have been well treated. They ' 
will dwell on tho chance expressions of the Pall Mall as if 
they had been deliberately dictated by tho wholo of England, 
while they will forget the ready courtesy and respect with 
which tho House of Commons received the complaint made by 
an Irish member whom those expressions aggrieved. Wo do 
not SCO much chance of tliis spirit dying away. EngliBlnncn 
cannot change their habits. They wish to treat Ireland 
with exactly the same fairness and considcratlun* with 
which, they would treat Scotland or Lancashire, and when 
they are told that this is not enough for Ireland, they can 
only answer that they have no more to give. Somo 
day, before very long, it is possible that Homo Rule may be 
seriously discussed in the ILouse of Commons, and the result 
of that dibcuBP'um will, we have uo doubt^ bo to show that 
although there may be a mitasiirc of increased self-government 
wliich might be adviuiUigeously conceded to Ireland as well 
as to Scotland, and perhaps to English districts, yet this 
will bo something very far short of Avhat Irishmen fancy they 
mean when they talk of Home Rule ; while to concede more 
would involvo such a dissolution of tho Empire that it would 
bo far bettor to Let Ireland set up as a separate Slate than for 
England to guarantee tlio external siifcty of a community 
acting on political principles to which Englishmen are cou- 
aistei|ily opposed. Ireland may perhaps get something 
out of tho diECUssiun of Uoiiie Rule; for tho House of Com- 
mons has now more to do than it can do, and tho discus- 
sion of Home I’ak b «« likely as aujithiag else to lead to 
tho abandonment by-tlie House of a portion of its wurk But 
this will not satisfy the Irish, and they will pass ov '.r what 


they get, and make a now grievance out of what they do not 
get ; and we slinll have onco more to comfort ourselves with 
the maxim, now so sadly familiar to us, that justice will work 
its way even in Ireland in the long run. Unfortunately the 
run in Ireland is very long. 


THE FREXOII GOVERNMENT OP NATIONAL 
DEFENCE. 

A N 0 TH 1 * 1 R curious and important document nas been 
added to the records of the history of Franco during the 
eventful time ofj the siege of Paris. The Parliamentary &m- 
xuission .appointed to rc[)ort on the acts of tho Government of 
tlie 4th of September has obtained from M. Dr£o, one of tho 
Secretaries of that Government, a diary in which he entered 
the chief imndents of each Ministerial meeting. In giving up 
this diary to tho Commission ho stipulated that it should not 
be published os it was written, but only a summary given of 
its contents, as ho considered it unfair to those who were then 
Ills superiors that statements as to what they had said and 
done should be exposed to genenil criticism when they had 
had no opportimlty of revising what was written, and of 
juilgiiig whether a fair account of their transactions had been 
given by tho Secretary. 'I'he Coimnission have kept their 
promise, and havo only published what they terra an analysis 
of the SecreUiry*s journal; but it is a very long and full 
analyris, and tlicy evidently think this diary itself so intorosl- 
ing that they invito the Assembly at tho end of their Report to 
order further revelations to bo made on its authority in spiiio 
of the very proper scruples of M. Duio. In one sense 
there is, of course, nothing very new in tho inatcriuU now 
pubiiidied, for the main oulliuo of tlio history of tho siege of 
P.'iris is known too fully and accurately to allow it to bo [)0.s- 
siblo that any very unexpected a<ldiiiouH should bo made to 
it. The inlorcst of this now document is principally a per- 
sonal one. it allows us to see diilerent characters, views, 
and wishes of the members of tho Government, and it shows, 
not only how great were the diiHculties tlm Ministry had to 
cmx)unter, but also how far the overcoming or succumbing to 
tliesc diiiicultics depended on tho strength or weakness of 
each individual. Tho love of personal criticism, tho malice, 
tho ridicule, and tho jealousy of enemies or friends, will find 
much to soizo on in these extracts from tlio diary of M. Dr£o. 
But it may bo doubted whether tho general opinion of tlio 
clmractora and performances of tho cliiof membors 
of tliat unfortunato Government will bo much affected by 
them ; and it may even bo fairly contended that, if suffi- 
cient allowance is iiiado tor their inexpcricuco and 
for tho combination of adverso circumstances they had to 
face, tho enterprising adveuturors who, on the fail of the 
Empire, declared tliemsolvca tho Government, come out of the 
disclosures made in tliis diary better than could havo been 
expected. 

The history of the siego of Paris may bo conveniently di* 
vided into three periods — tho first extouding from the formation 
of the Guvcminoiit on the 4th of September to the suppreasiou 
of the outbreak of tho 3 ist of October, tho second extending to 
the failure of the great sortie ut the beginning of December, 
and the third extending to tho capitulation. The subjects 
which agitated and divided the Council of Ministers in the 
first period were the advisablciiess of having elections for a 
National Assombly held tlirougUout France ; tho propriety of 
permitting municipal elections in Paris ; the constitution of a 
delegated Government at Tours; and, above all, what was to 
bo done with the extreme revolutionary leaders at Paris, and 
with dangcious journalists. On all these questions M. JulkS 
Pa VUE wiis tlic leader of the party of common sense and modera- 
tion. M. Picard showed himself firm and even vehement, 
General was always wavering, and Gamretta dominated 

all by bis auj^orior energy and brcuddi of view. Nothing 
indeed is iniore apparent through all tho revelations of 
Dk£o than tlie ascendency of GAMiiErrA. His colleagues 
first yielded to him, then distrusted him, then finally quarrelled 
with him and Ordered him to be arrested, but they seem never 
to havq lost the feeling that he was a bigger man tJian any of 
thorn, and that evon bis mistakes did not much diminish biar 
superiority. Ad^ong tho loaders of the Reds Flourens gav^- 
the most trouble, and tho Ministers were always debating 
what was to bo doiio wltti him. Ho began by declaring him- 
self a oolonel, whk'U vexed General Taocuu^ who naturally 
felt that, if it was ojicu to popular orators to make themselves 
eoionds, there was not much good in his being^head of tho 
Still neither Taocuu tior the Qpvernmriat ventured 
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Bummarily to reduce Floitrens into his proper obscurity^ and 
Trochu announced as a contrivance of meritorious ingenuity 
that ho had devised a sj^ial dignity and office for Flouh£NS| 
and had named him Major da rampart. But Flolrems soon 
got tired of being a major, and once more created himself 
a coloneli and subsO(|uent]y die Govemtnent had to consider 
•nrhether he should be arrested, and it was decided that he should 
•bo arrested ; but tlio Prefect of Police found that bis agents 
could not get into the asylum of Belleville where Flourkns lived, 
and, as the Govornment did not venture to push the matter 
further, the Prefect of Police resigned. Journalism was also 
a thorn in the side of the Government, and was so mendacious 
and insolent diat the Ministry debated most seriously what 
was to be done to correct its adverse influeuco. M. Picard 
was of opinion that the members of the Government should 
themselves write in the papers, and thus supply from the 
fountoin^iead a stream of wholesome literature. Ilia 
colleagues declined, and then he made the startling proposal 
that no journal whatever should be dllowod to appear until 
the siege was over. 

The peril of the 31st of October was a most serious one, 
and the diary ot M. makes it clear that, although M. 

Ferry, who actually saved tlie Ministry by his opportune 
arrival with a body of trustworthy troops, had entered iuto no 
agreement witli tho insurgents, some of his colleagues had 
committed themselves; and M. (jAitNiER-PAGKS expressly 
asserted that he liimsclf had assured Dclescluze that ho 
diould not suffer for his piurticipation in the outbreak, and 
M. Gaumier-Paoks protested dmt unless this pledge wore 
held sacrexl he would resign. It was indeed one of the chief 
difficulties of the Government that every member, unless he 
got his own way, immediately tlircateuod to resign, and 
there was no one in the Govennuent whoso nam'j o^arried with 
it such an authority os to make it clear that, if resignation once 
began, he would still riilly a Government of sonio sort 
round him. During November, however, tlie Govern- 
ment had tho happiest moments of its existence. Tho 
outbreak of October 31 bad been suppressed, and the 
great sortie was coming off and might tui'n out a success, 
frhe plan of Tuoenu and his generals was to mako tho sortio 
in the direction of the Rouon ilaihvay, and it was only at tho 
last moment that the design was changed in obedience to the 
demands of Gambetta, who insisted that a sortie must bo made 
at once on the side of the Marne, and promised that dioso who 
forced tho German Hues should find at Fontainebleau a re- 
lieving army of 1 50,000 men ready to welcome tliom. Tkochit 
never pretended to believe in the efficacy of this or of any 
sortie, lie said tliat to make it was an act of ** heroic folly,’* 
but he contended that it ought to bo made, and those of 
his colleagues who shared his gloomy anticipations <{uite 
agreed with him. The fooling of these men was that Paris 
was in tlie position of a duellist who has chosen to conie 
on tho ground, and has then no option but to stand fire. 
It was duo to the honour of France, and especially of Paris, 
that tho Parisian garrison, having doiied tho Germans, diould 
diow that it could stand the fire of its adversaries. Trocuu 
had a poor opinion of his troops, and General Clement Thomas 
openly expressed his profound contempt for the National 
Guard, going so &r as to apply the term charlatanism ” to 
the displays of rampant courage made by that part of tho 
bellicoBO body which constantly demanded to be led into 
action. 


After the great sortie had foileil tho Government had 
no further hope. The ominous word capitulation bogan to 
circulate among them. They took stock of tho remaining 
jmvisions, and saw famine staring the city in the face. 
They talked wildly of replacing Trocuu, or of persuading 
him to do aomethuig such as no one had ever heard of a 
general doing, and oppose*d to all tho rules of tlio art 
of war. A council of generals was called at tho end 
of December, in order that each might bo asked in 
turn whether it was not possible that a holo might be 
made in the German linos somewhere, and so a sortie be 
proved to be successful. They all one after another 
declared it was utterly impossible. Most of them 
doubted wheth^ even veteran troops could have forced tlicir 
"wy through after the Germans had had so lonir a time to 
ifeify AeSr posittons; but they all agreed thaf the troops 
under their command could not possibly do it. They were 
demoiaUzod by Ac want ofiuecess, and they were weak with 
cold and hungeiC Trochv declared that, if he was bidden to 


liberations, to allow that another sortie must be made. Tho 
Govenimont did not dare to tell the population what 
was tlie real state of the provisiors, or the &te of the 
armies of Gambetta, or to give any hint that the end 
was approadiing. The consequence was tliat the population 
of Paris kept asking that some great clTort should be made^ 
and Trocuu stated that, especially on tlie part of the middle 
classes, there was a geuniuc outburst of patriotism, and 
a real readiness to die for tho country. The bloody and hope* 
less attempt of tho 19th of Janmiry was the consequence, its 
object being, not to Imrt the Germans, but to convince the 
Parisians that tho Germans could not bo hurt. Even after 
its failure there was the utmost reluctance to let Paris 
know tho truth, although it was then impossible that 
the provisions could hold out longer than a very few 
days more. But the impression made by tho record of 
M. Duf:o is that this reticence of the Government 
was not duo cither to its vanity or to its selfish 
timidity. Tho Ministers ciindidly avowed that, if they 
let tho truth be known, the Goveftiinent would certainly 
be upset, and probably Its members would be tom to 
pieces by tho mob. But, as TiiocHU said, this was not a 
dishonourable mode of dying, and they could but die. What 
tlioy wero afraid of was the utter anarchy in which cverytfaiDg 
would be plunged if there was no Govornmont left which tlie 
provinces and Uio armies outside Paris would obey, and nono 
with which the Germans c.ould or would treat. The Govern- 
ment was obliged to exist for tho sake of the country, 
and to save Paris from worse misfortunes than beiel 
it; but in order to exist it was obliged to keep Paris 
in the dark as to tho real state of things, and to let thou- 
sands of Parisians bo shot or starved to death in order to keep 
up tho delusions of tlie people. The Government chose to do 
lliia rather than let Paris suffur as it would have suffered if 
this had not been done, and it is of course open to question 
whether Ibo Government chose wisely ; but tho diary of M« 
Ditio shows that it at least chose honesUy, and that it was 
only after a most careful consideration of consequences that 
a course wjis token which was eminently distasteful to the 
pride and the honourable feelings of many members of the 
Ministry. 


I POLITICAL DISSENT. 

I T is tho common fate of political parties occasionally to 
find themsolves in allianco with Uiose who accept their 
principles only for casual and temporary use, and as a means 
of promoting purely personal or sectional interests. A 
striking proof has just been afforded of tlie hollowness of the 
union which has for some timo subsisted between the Liberals 
and tho UltramontaueB, and it now remains to bo seen how &r 
the support of tlie Nonconformists can bo retained without a 
sacrifice of Liberal principles. It would appear that the Noiv- 
conformists, like tlie Ultramoiitancs, have hitherto availed 
tlioiDsclves of tho doctrines of Liberalism only to serve theii: 
own private ends. They advocated religious freedom in 
order to obtain toleration and freedom for tbemselvcs. Now 
tliat they aro free, and think themselves strong enough to pass 
from tho defensive to the aggressive, their conception of 
freedom is found to include a considerable degree of interference 
and coercion with regard to others. Tho essence of Noncon- 
formity turns out to be die asscrliou of a right to compel 
everybidy to conform to Nonconformist ideas. Mr. Gladstone 
was indebted for tho large majority with which ho came into 
office to tho common hostility of Libei'als, Nonconformists, and 
Uitramontanes to the Eatabiished Church of Ireland. Although 
the dillerent sections bod in this instance arrived at tho same con- 
clusion, they were by no means at one in regard to tho principles 
which had led them up to it; and Mr. Gladstone's recent em- 
barrassments have been mainly due to the difficulty of striking 
out some oUicr course of policy which should bring the various 
elements of his party once more into hearty co-operation. 
After die defection of the Roman Catholics, it is natural that 
tho Ministry should consider what they can do to conciliate 
die Dissenters. The vote on the Burials Bill seems to be 
taken os an earnest of what may be oxjiected from die 
Government on die Education question, and die Dissenters 
are apparendy determined to make the most of their oppor- 
tunity. It is worth while to observe the nature and spirit of 
their demands, especially as we aro likely to find them assum- 
ing a good deal of prominenca at dm next general election. 
The other day we had a very firsnk nid r:md*d statement of 
theiv' case by one oC- flsLir friends^ Howoi er small,” soys a 
w^ftar i'- the Econmisl who thinks that die DissentorF have 
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irresistible claims on the Qovemment^ and that eomething 
handsome ahould be done for tlieni, **the scruple may 
** be 'which the DisBoniors have raised on iho subject 
“ of the 2?tli Glaiiae of llio Education Act, it may be ad- 

milted at once tliat it is not tlie only cause of uiicnco the 

“ Act has given them. Very naturally they hoped that iho 
Education Act would do a great deal to destroy tho cn^^to 
advantages whiefi the Church enjoys in the country. And 
unquestionably, owing no doubt to the praiseworthy /.eal of 
^ Churchmen, and also to their great advantages over tho 
** Disaentora in wetdth, it has not had th.nt ellect ; hut, in the 
country districts iit least, the opposite eifcct. AVc do not 
say and do not think that tlie (.lovernmeut can fairly be 
blamed for this. But it must he admillod that it is a lair 
cause of dijuppolntnient to the Dissenters/’ In otiicr words, 
tliio Dissenters looked to the Kilucarion Act only as a means 
of injuring tho Church, and they consider thcni^tclves 
defrauded because it has net had this result. AVhat 
tiley want is not a national system of education, free, uu- 
biaesed, and efheient, but a system of oilucatiou wiiicli shall 
supply tho means of weakening and lettering the Churcli of 
liiDgland, and of placing it at a disadvantage na compared with 
other religious bodies. 

Anybody who wdll refer to tlie Dissenting journals will see 
tiittt this is really a very iair at.'iteiuc:\t of their views. It is j 
not enough that education bhould be free and open, and tliat j 
every denomination almuld have an equal opiMii tunity of join- j 
ing in tho work of educating tho people, as far as it is willing 
or able to do so. It is held that tho Mate ought to do all it can 
ill order to throw didicultios in the way of the Church whicli 
distances tho rest by its ueal and liberality, and to pre vent its 
members fromvoluntiirily .applying ibcir private means to an 
important jmblic object. Vuluntaryism, in its latest ilevclop- 
ment, takes Uie form of an appeal to tho iStato to suppress vohm- 
tary i*flbrt. Whether a State Church is a good thing or a bad 
tiling is of course a question upon which evviy body is entitled 
to his own opinion ; and it is only nalurnl that ilioso who think 
it a bad thing should agitate for its abolition. But this i« not 
cauctly lhc course which the Dissenters arc now pursuing. They 
arc not content (o take the Church as it stands, and to prove that 
its actual condition supplies au urgent, reason lor its abolition. 
What they are trying to Jo is, by every artirtccuu l fttralugom, 
by side lilows and indirect attacks, to reduce iJio Church to a 
jiosition which would justify ihcir condornnation ul it. If 
they could only manage to fru'^trati^ its dangerous zeal and 
check its inconvenient Hheraiity, to d<‘<:rudo its rites, ami para- 
lyse its ministrations, they would then be able to turn round 
and say, “ See what a poor, feeble, w.'rtblos.s thing ilji.s Church 
“ is; away with it without more ado,” The Dissenters, in 
short, ore now endeavouring by all icannor of artifici;;! ox- 
pctiicnts to produce such a state of tilings in the Chun:li as 
may be used as an argument for getting rid of it. It is iin- 
poiUmt, ihcroforo, that the nature of these cx]>edient3 and j 
their general aim should be borne in mind, and that it should ^ 
bo distinctly understood that they are part of a general plan | 
tho object of which is to discredit, in order to destroy, the I 
(hutch. 

The Dissenters are in the liabit of speaking as if they ! 
woro a compact, and liomogcnoov.s cmnmnnion, wiiich divided 
tho comitry with iho Cluirch of England. In reality they 
repvoacnt a vast variety of crci'ds and congregations, and 
a further diatinctiou must be drawn belwceii ihoir political 
and non-poUtical tendencies. Tho polititstl Dissenters who 
luurumo to speak in tlic name of the whole body of Non- 
conformists are comparatively few in number, but keen, 
loud, active, aud pushing. They can h.ardiy be said 
to be bound together by any tics nf religious sympathy or 
commtmion, for their creoda are of the most diverse, ami oven 
a|fposito and irreconcileable kind. Their only common ground 
is. hostility to tlie Church of Engl uid, but their hostility 
to the Church, like their attraction towards each other, has 
very little relation to theology. When analysed ii will be 
found to bo more a fooling of personal or social jealousy than 
anything else. Christians and UatioQ.ilists, Triiiitariaiis and 
Dmtarifina, put aside their religious dilfurences in order to join 
in an attack upon the body which muy be said, os far us re- 
ligioim belief is concerned, to divide Englishmen tlio least. The 
origin of tills hostiiitv, tiiough seldom frankly avowed, comes out 
unmisUdoibly enough in the writings and 9[)eoches of the leaders 
of tiie party. Th^ resent With an intense, and, if wo did not 
know how wese rnttaU and morbid jealousiGs aro apt to rankle in 
minds of aoercrinmder, with an almost incredible, blttoness 
the iifoa that duy oeeikpy a lower, social plsne as compared 
with the Ohurc^i and tlmt th^ are looked down npon-i^ one 


of their chief men lately put it*-as a sort of infbrior 
Those who have had an opi^ortunity of studying tho peveesal 
relations between tho Church and the Dissenters wilt under- 
stand how entirely unfounded this supposition ia as regards ^ 
the former^ but iv would of oourso bo idle to to argue 
tho point with the Dissenters. They have made up their 
minds that tboy are looked down upon, and they will 
liave it so; and as everything ia viewed througu this 
discolouring and distorting inedium, it is not surprising 
that tliQ assumption with wdiich they start should 
.“eem to be abumlanrly conliniied. If tho Church attempts to 
make friendly advances, its arrogant patronage is fiercely re- 
pelled ; if it holds aloof lest it should be supposed to bo 
meddling or iutrusivc, its supercilious isolation ia an unfailing, 
subject of invective. 

In short, whatever tho Chuxeh docs or docs not do is 
equally an outrage on Nonconformity, and when there is noi 
chance of picking a quarrel directly Avith tho Church, every 
little side question with Avhich it can by any stretch of the 
iniagltiatlon be idontilied is treated :i.s a means of attack. 
There is nothing about steeples in tho Prayer-Book or tho 
Tliiny-nino Artirle^i, l»ut it docs happen that most of tho 
churches coniiccied with tho Church of England have bteoplos, 
ar)d to a cortniu class of Nonconfornii.st!«, ns appears from the 
aiiti-fctooplo agitjitioii at Stapleluinst, ilie mere sight of a 
steeple in the dl.-ttanco ia like the waving of a red rag iu 
the face of an o.xcitO'J bull. A siniihir spirit is obsoiTablc iu 
the tone taken with regard to the Deceased Wife's fciiatcr ques- 
tion, the Burials Bill, and so oa. Dissenters, as a rule, aro 
quite conU'ut wish tho existing freedom of choice in inatri- 
inony ; but Mr. l>i;i-:nT once gave them a hint about ‘‘ 

“ siastical rubbisli,” and they i'eit bound to taka sides against 
the (.‘huivh, though the recent exhibition of a bisliop 
on liieir own bide must have rathe r slaggcrcd them. 

U i-? pffrhaps significant that the political agitators Avho 
hire tlicinsielvcs out as “ reprose ntativo Avorking-inen ’’ aro put 
on by their onipUyorH week about to attack landed prapt‘rty 
audio pspcusc tlnj Church; :in(l Mr. MlAu/s iViendly over- 
tures to il«e iiepulcicaiis aud Jnt'jniatumclbts of Loudon tvili 
not have bc-e»> forgotten. More apj'ropruuo meaii.s for the 
j)rop;ig;itiQuel’*‘ bln.iing principles'’ could hardly bo imaginod. 

It will bo found th.it tl»c political Disst'iitcrs are mainly re- 
cruited from llio [msliing middle-cliiss Kadiculisni of the 
toAvns — ^uot so much tho great towns whero there iti a wider 
stage of public life, with higher objects of ambition, but 
rather towns of the second aud tldrd rank. The organization* 
of the Dissenting bodies rendors ihem a convenient steppiiig- 
su.4ie to local inliuenco and position, and iinagitwiry grievances 
ag.'iinst tho tJhurch supply :i ready means of striking at tho 
classes Avhich arc Gup|K>sod to be associated with it. Nothing, 
however, could be moro unjust to flic sincero and earnest 
piety of tiio great b(>dy of Nonconfi/rinists than to identify 
them with the [•oliti^ul faction which prosumes to speak in 
their name, and which lias abandoned tho old principles of 
histunc;il Noncouforniily in order to gratily tho impulses of 
class jealousy and social spleen. 


THE IJNIVEUSfTY m>AT-RACE. 

T he Univeraity hoat-mco may suggest various trains of specu- 
lAlii)u, according os avo puffer the character of sentimental 
observers of youthful umuBCiiients, or of educational theorists, or 
ul simple critms of the art of rowing. To speak, first, in this last 
CHpibcuy, gtir duties aro fortunately short and easy. To be perfectly 
candid, w'u mny ndmi b that they wore portly simplified by our limited 
mi.au.s of obbJevatiou. Jn one sense we may claim to have seen 
tho race ; u vii>ioLi of light and dark blue oars, rising and falling 
syuimetrically, wus uudoubtcdly impressod upon our retina during 
ft ci^rUiin number of minutes. Unfortunately the captaina of two 
steamboat-, on one of which it was our lot to bo embarked, seized 
tho opporumity for illuslmting the theory and practice of mm- 
uihig. Intero^tiu^r as their experiments must have been to persons 
icehned to spocuiato uim>u the future of naval construction, they , 
niifurtunutely cut short our view of the mue. Wo solaced ounielves i 
by various philosophical observatioiis upon human nature : wo 
mired the case witli which tho passengers on caA vessel lodtsatly 
identified themselves with the ibrtunos of their owucitff^ ahd r^ 
garded their ri\nls im Drake might haA'o regarded some Bpatnisls} 
admiral iu old days; and we further were de%hlodwitbtiieextri|t 
ordinary powers of observation which enabled the BritMh zoportd’^ 
to know piecidoly what was going on rounda oomer at the diMUM 
of half-a-mile. F or ourselves, it became evidmit Umt any dsteiled 
criticism as to the number of strokes, rowed in a ai^te, tho' 
^ntrimtiesrf steering, or the form at the cxewfo was rimly 
impossible. IIoAvcver, tho hisioty of ^e race to 

need ttuok comment Oambriage was the heatbf 
orew^. find' vowed eraffidentiy well to mdse its wd^ti 
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and strength. These advantages are almost always dedsivo in a 
long race; and everybody bad foreseen that they wovdd be 
decidivo on the presont occasion. In rowing it may be added 
that every biidy is gcnc»ridly rlgbt^ for the simpto reason that 
chance is a much leas iiui»ai'taut «drni«iut m a bonvuncu thftll 111 ft 
"CliCkCl^DlfttChj OY in most other yarietios of games. The only 
people to be excopfrud from ‘‘everybody” on this occasion were the 
very young and very enthu^iastic^persons, whoso patriuliam over- 
povvored thoir judgment, and a few of those extremely acute 
critics who havo ous4;rvud, rightly enough, that the fiafc.st way to 
win reputation is to make an accurate prophecy in dcliauce of the 
general opinion, and who liavo not so rightly, that they 

should begin by defying the general opiiiiou at all hazards. The^^ 
gantloinon have had a measant; occupation provided for thorn siuce 
Saturde^' last. They have liad to show to their own sullsracthia 
that the defeat of their anticipations is no iiupiitation upon their 
fi^acity. Of couifie the task is easy enough. Tfat) general prin- 
ciple in such leases is to abuse tlie unfortunate tmswuin; he 
canT reply, and,' if ho did, he cuiild not prove anything, itiuHniuoh 
Its the wako of an oigUt-oared bout uisap])€urs w'lthin a few 
seconds, and it is iherefuro perfectly safe to assert that he 
mado a scries^ of zigzags unprecedented in tlio whole pa^vimis 
history of navigation. TI»en mysterious currents may be sug- 
gested, and it may bt? shown that tho wind c.uiio just tlu* wrong 
way; and, in short, it ui»y bo deuionslratpd that fad *4 bohau^tl 
with their usual perverse disregurd of th^^orif. .a. Lot us hope tliat 
tho erring prophets hnio regained their old coiuplmieiwy, and will 
prophesy os confidently as over next year. The public at huge 
may como to tho comduslou that nothing very surprising has 
happyuody aud may deduce such eonsoqueiiees as they pb-a'.e from 
the lads that eight (hiiubridgo lads averaged five pounds more than 
their Oxford rivab, and t)mt, tliauks to the improved state of 
the Cam, oi to the energy of Rome reformers, Cajubridgo oarsmen 
hiivu once more acquired suflicient skill in tho art to take full 
advantage of thoir thews and sinews. We might cd* course 
say a good deal more; with the help of the eloquent reporters of 
the daily press and th(^ sporting newspapers wo luight criticize 
tho uiinute.’it detail of llio style adopted by each youthful hero ; 
we luigbt talk about recovery aud delivery, and catching, ai:d 
hanging, and Bwinginir, and ieathoring, and expatiate upiui the 
innrvelluus cOocta of tho great revolution in the. art effected by 
the dheovory of the sliding-scat — a dijicovory which in the 
imagination of some zealots seems to rival in* importance tho 
appljcation cd' moveable types in tho printing prcs-3, hiking out 
oup limited onportunilios of personal observation from portrait-* in 
the iiiusiUatea puper.s, wo might endeavour to do justice to thoc^e 
stalwart young men who are dechvred in one of tho reports (wo 
quote from memory) to bo ideal combinations of Iho llerculiiS and 
the Antliious of aucient sculptors. But wo refrain, partly from 
unfeigned diiride»c.o as to our graphic powers, partly from n 
conviction that such dciiLils do not throw much moru Lght upon 
the matter, and partly fr<un a suspicion that our rcadm*s may pos- 
aibly have had Giiough of these inmiitia^ during the lust six week?. 
The gaze of tho world lias been sjo riveted upon tbo«<^ utiileiic 
champions that perhaps wc hare heard almost enough of them. 

We turn, therefor**, to a diirer»3nt lino of f-poculation. People 
havo been asking, for the last two or three years, w'hfdber tif^\ 
University race was not in danger of becoinlag an abuse. Tho 
quc.silion has of courso been put timidly enough, but an answer of 
a distiuct kind will have to be given before* I jr.g. "We will nut 
run over onco more the ordinary platitudes ii]}ou the subject. A 
love of .atlilctic games in m(jdciution, as GV<*rybv)dv will ^mil, is 
an cxcolloui tiling ; an excessive devotion t«j athleticism wdll bo 
equally aduiittod, by cv«*ryl)ody worth toiling into acc4uint, to !>* a 
grave evil, Tho qucstioiris simply one of dogroe, and our object 
fihould bo to define ns nearly as may be the point at which excess 
beg^a and moderation ends. It is easy to put caiics in which 
ovexybody would admit that the sport was becumiug simply mis- 
chievous. lli ioT exuiuple, the Umvorsity boat-iaco bvcumo an 
excuse for gambling, it woidd reqiiii*o speody hup])rcssinu. ^Ye 
axe glad to believe that at present there arc no serious symptoms 
of this worst form of degradation. There Ir, it is true, a very 
impleasimt flavour about some of the language used iu regard to it. 
Tho anxious comparisons of the times in which trials are performed, 
nad the elaborate discussions of what are called lines ” between 
the two erews, remind us unpleasantly, ov^n i’l the slang which is 
used, of the touts and bettii^-mon who have brought disgrace 
upon the Turf. Wo fully believe, however, that, in spite of some 
mjly rumours, tho taint has not spread to any serious extent. 
Fawns of sporting propensities are accustomed to eulogize the 
yniversity bc^t-raco as tho one eveut which is absolutely free 
from any of Uimo suspicions of foul play which invariably intrude 
where gamhlbig element becomes strongly marked. We 
accept umir sU^msmis u^esiutiugly, but we also infer that we 
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jp®* *®oeous than one, to con- 

^ flio old rouiug dnys with the^nresimit. It is melancholy 
t^use feminib eomo of us lAenw experience begun, 

sew aiitches in e^ht-oweed. 

gangway down tho nuddlc, when the afhMsu otopp^ to s^ j 


lemons during the heat of race, nobody cared to attend except 
personal friends ; newspapora were silent ; there were teWOr Spec* 
iHtors of tho TACO tbaa there are now of the trials ; ttUd donS, J " ~ ‘ ^ 
of being Bonti menially tsympatUvttej BTorted tiitir guo 

Slid tllOU^t it lienofltli tuelr dignity to do more thou connive at ^ 
pexfonnnncQ. After a time Ateauibouts began to accompany the race; 
eraduttlly they became so numerous as to impede tho competiton. 
Then Parliament coudoscendod to interfere in order to secure aiair 
cotuse ; aud now the statiuiiary craft which provide ritting room 
for spectators have become so jnum<*rotts that, if the popnlarily of 
the sight iucrvnses at its piuscnt ratio, tho whole river will bo in 
danger of a bl*H*k. I’cii years htnee the water will be much in 
tlie samo atiito in which Loudon Bridge is now at tbo laiddie o€ 
the day, and the dilUculty of keeping order will lie ae great as in -a 
thanks^ ving urocession. Now, whether that process be in other 
rehpects dt*sirable or n*7t, the meaning of it is tolerably clear. The 
cro ws UHcd to 1x3 simply a set of young men engaged upon their own 
private luiiusemont. Now th<iy have become public property. Thus, 
for example, they had the h'jnour on the present occasiea 
of dining with tho Lord Mayor, as though they bad bean 
Minietcm of iStale or foreiirii potentates. The hisloric dignitary 
who received them gnvo them thanks im the name of the great 
co!uriiuuity over which he preside.*:. Ho maao sudi remarks 
as groat digultarios make after dinner. He informed them that 
r.)wiiig combined love of the water with outdoor exorciso— which 

what bam Weller called a stlf-evidenC propositiun-^ud sang 
the praises of pluck, onorgy, and self-denial in the usual maimer. 
And he further stated, wiiut U quite true, that the race wa.H tho 
occOfriun of a great metropoilten holiday, aud that the young mm 
therefore deMerved the thnnks of Loudon nud a good dinner. We 
<!o not grudg*' it them ; but we cannot help asking whether this is 
the- kind of duty which iiudurgrtiduates ought to dischaigef Why 
sh<iuld they givu Loudon a Lolidity r Tf London w'ante holidays, 
it can find cxcusea for them, it may see tbo liord Mayor 
Llntself und his men iu armour. It may bum Guy Fawkoe, or 
attend Volunteer reviews, or see lire works at the Crystal Palace. 
J»ji what business has tho mnny-he«adod monster to order up 
eight»'cn 3 'oiiiig gentlemen fiom their studies to play before Hr 
DiiiibTle^s its thauks are very precious ; but thmiks impose an 
obligation. The o.*ir.snie:i nrv not m<;rely chauipiouB of thrir 
respective Ur/iversilics, but ilioy are public f uuctionaries ; and it is 
at this point, in our opinion, that the practice becomes questionable. 
A g(*nUeman m.uy without tho Rlight<*sk 1^^^ ^ ucU-rosjiect play 
gfthK*a with his fiiend£» ; aud bo ueod iiut complain if a Cfowd looks 
wii at his amusemeui. But when tho crowd, or its representative, 
gives him a dinner and thi.nk-^ him for Uls trouble, lie begins to 
r'*eeijjbli‘ Punch or an ncrubiit. Tiiei'e is no barm indeed in being 
an acr4)bat ; but it is a pursuit not quite compatible with a 
University career. 

in fact, as soon as tins \iew is lakcii of tbo porformanco it 
acquires nn utterlj' factitious inipormncc. Outsiders put in a 
ulmin to have their interests conaulted. If any change is mndo in 
tho time ur the sixme of the race, they fancy tbcmscJveH aggrieved. 
Tbo }uuihs, who aru quite ready enough to think too much of 
them.^elvos because they are the tons of Auak, begin to take aim 
a.s, in sume sort, men of national murk. They are not merely tho 
lieroe:« of th^ ir Uiiivcrrities, ]>ut the heroes of *a population of three 
TiiUlion$. It is iuevitaKle lh.st the honour of performing befoiu 
such an audience should bo rldiculoujbly exaggerated. If Qio Uni- 
verrity luithoriticH should attempt to set bounds to tbo toumamojvt 
they will bo told that they are not tho only people to ho consulted. 
The enn*»t.-nt of the Lord Mayor must be asked teeforo tho arrivngo- 
uit3nts can be altered. The noTispapers will cry out in tihename 
of the public that London must not bo depriviri of a riiow. Tho 
oarsmen themselves will appeal from their tutors to the apectatofs 
of their prowess, and will dtcliixe their interests to bo iudopondeut 
of anv I iiiversity regulations. Now, as public opinion is strong, 
iind t'niversity authoritio.sareby no means too independent of its 
voice, wo think it is high time tfiat they shoald take care that tho 
niattur doi^s not go out of their bunds. They may surely quite 
fairly, AYo are very williiif: lo alk>w our pupils to amuse them- 
selves in reason, but w'e cannot allow them to become performers 
for tho aimistimont of the public. We must vindicate ibo simple 
principle that, so long as a youth is a student at the University, 
the intor**sts of the Uahef.4*ity must bo paramount. Ou this 
ground, wo should sav that it is not too soon to consider whether 
iho race should bo allowed to continue in Loudon waters, and 
to bo made the occasion of a great metropolitan holiday. 
When the Li»rd Mayor appears (»n tho scone it w time for Vico- 
Chancellors and tutors to look to tlieir authority. 


CAPRI AND ITS ROMAN REMAINS. 

A mong tho many charms of the little island of Capri imi^t 
certainly be counted the number aud interest of its Ibuuau 
remains. The whole island is in fact a vast Koman wreck. IlUi- 
eido and valley are Riled witli a moss of dSbrii that brings homo 
to one in a way which no dtHaikd deseriptum can do tho scale o( 
the buildinga witii which it was ccrowded. At either landicg- 
]^ace huge .auhatruetiues etrotch awi^ bonenfih the waves, the 
rrim cf moleitr of anenals, and ijf doofcs; aimtwcrlc<rf foa4a^rfiu 
Bnka t em otho r w ruiiwhf Ihymte avorygawtejjiawatefod 
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Arid the royal palaces of the xnoinland are full of costly columns 
which have been removed from the ruins of Capri; and tlio 
Muneum of Naples in largely indebted for its treasures of statuary 
to the researches made here at the close of the last century. The 
main archaiiological interest of the island, however, lies not in 
fri^mODts or finds ” such as those, but in the huge musses of 
ruin which lie scattered so thickly over it. The l%iiros which 
^dod the Alexandrian corn-ships to rutooli stands shattered on 
its headland. Thp waves dash idly afminst the enorm<m8 frag- 
ment of the sea-oaths of Tiberius. Ills palace-citadel still looks 
from the summit of a mighty did* across the Straits of Sorrento. 
The stf^^ of Anacapri, which, in the absence of any other date to 
which it is possible to assign thorn, we are forced to rofer to the 
aame period of construction, hewn os they are to the height of a 
thousand feet in the solid rock, vio in boldnosa with almost any 
achievementof Komnn enginocring. The smallnessof the space— for 
the lower part of the island withm which these relics are crowded 
is litUe more than a mile and a half either way— adds to the sense 
of wonder which the tizo and number of these creations excite. 
All that remains, too, it must be remembered, is the work of but 
a few years. There is no ground for believing that anything of 
importance was added after tho death of Tiberius, or begun before 
the old ago of Augustus. Wo catch glimpses indeed of the history 
of tho Lslwdjong before its purchase by the aged Empetror. Its 
commanding position at the mouth of tho great Campanian bay 
had raised if into impurtanco at a very early period. Tho Teleboea 
whom trmlition, according to Tacitus, named as its iirst iuhabitanis 
have left only a trace of their existence in tho verso of Virgil ; but 
in the great strife between the Hellenic and Tyrrhenian races for 
the commercial monopoly of ^Southern Italy, Capri, liko Sorrento, 
was seized ns a naval elation by the Etruscans, whose alliance 
willi the Phcnnicians in their common war against the (i reeks 
may perhaps explain the vogue legends of a Semitic settloment. 
The Hellenic victory of Cunin», however, settled the fate of Capri, 
os it sottied tho fate of the const; and the islimd fell to the lot of 
Neapolis, when tho “new city” rose in the midst ot the bay to 
which it has .since given its name. The most enduring trace 
of its Greek colonization is to be found in tho Greek type of 
countenance and form which endears Capri to artists ; but, like tho 
cities of the mainland, it prefer vchI its Greek manners and roeech 
long after it had passed with Neapolis into the grasp of Uoine. 
The greater proportion of its inscriptlona, evon when dating from 
the Imperial period, are in Greek. Up to ^he time of Augustus, 
however, it played iiilioman story hut the bumble port of lighting 
the great com-Heet from E^ypt through the Strait of Soivento. ! 
Statius tells us of the joy with which the sailors welcomed the 
ghuro of its Pharos as they neared the land, tho greeting they 
addressed to its clifi', while, on tho other hand, they poured 
their libations to the goddONS whose white temple gleamed from 
the headland of Sorrento. Its higher destinies began with a 
chance visit of Augustus when ago and weakness had driven him 
to seek a summer retreat ou the (yampnniou shore. A happy 
omen, tho revival of a withered ilex at his landing, lis well as the 
temperate air of tho place itself, so charmed the Emperor that he 
Jbreed Naples to acc^t Ischia in exchan{re for and chose it ns 
favounte refuge from the excessive heat. Suetonius gives a 
pleasant gossiping picture of tho old mao’s life in his short 
nolidays there, hU delight in idly listening to tho pmttle of his 
Moorish and Syrian elavo-buys as they played knuckle-bones 
on tho beach, his enjoyment of the cool breeze which swept 
through his villa even in summer, or of the cool plash of w-ater 
from the fountain in tho porist^ie, his curiosity about tho big 
fossil bones dug up in the island which he sent to Homo to be 
placed in tho gaUerics of his house on the PaldUno, his fun in 
quizzing the pedants who followed him by Greek verses of his own 
making. But in the midst of bis idleness the indefatigable energy : 
which marked tho man was seen in the buildings with which 
Suetonius tells us he furnished the island, and the progress of 
which after his death may possibly bavo been the inducement 
which drew his successor to ita shores. 

It is with tho namo of the second Caesar rather than of the first 
that Capri is destined to be asaocuated. While Ihe jests and 
Groek verses of Augustus are forgotten, tho terrible invectivo 
'of Tacitus and tho sarcasm uf Juvenal recall the cruelties and 
' the tenors of Tiberius. IJis retiroraent to Capri, althougb, 
as we have seen, in foim but a carrying out of tho purpose 
of Augustui^ marks a distinct stage in the development of 
the Empire. For ten years not Koine, but an obscure island 
off the CampnniaD coast, became tho ceutro of tho govern- 
ment of the world. Tho spell of the Etei*nal City wos suddenly 
broken, and it was never thoroughly restored. If Milan, liavennH, 
Nicomedia, Constantinople, became afterwards her rivals or sup- 
planters as the scat of empire, it was because Capri had led the 
way. For the first time, too, as Dean Morivale has pointed out, 
the world was made to see in its bare nakedness tho fact that it 
had a single master. All the disguises which Augustus had flung 
around personal rule wore flung aside; Senate, Consub, the 
Boman people itself were left oontemptuously behind. A single 
senator, a few kni^ts, a little group of Greek pedants, were all 
that accompanied Tiberius to Capri. The figure of the Emperor 
stood out bore and alone on ita solitair rock. But, great as the 
change really tho skill of Tadtqa hss thrown over the rotixe- 
mant of Tiberius a character of strangeness which, as we have 
aeimi hardly belongs to it. Wh;>t in fact distin^piished it from the 
retirement of Augustus tothe same spot was simply the persist- 
eneo of his sttccesaor in never letuming to Rome. (kpA in itself 
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was nothing but a part of the neat pleasure resort wbieh Boman 
luxuiy had created round the ^oros of the Bay of Naples. From 
its cliffs the Emperor could see throuj|[h the pure, transparent air 
tho villas and watering-places which fringed tho coast from 
MLsenuni to Sorreutum, the groves and lakes of Baim, the white 
lino of Neapolis, Pompeii, and Hcrcnlandhm, the blue sea dappled 
with the pmntod sails of pleasuro-boats as they wooed the summer 
air. Tho whole bay was a Roman Brighton, and tho with- 
drawal of Tiberius from the world was much the same sort 
of withdrawal from tho world as tho seclusion of George IV. 
at the Pavilion. Of the viler pleasures which are commonly 
attributed to him in his retreat we need say nothing, for 
it is only by ingenious conjectures that any of the renuuns at 
Capri have been made to confirm them, liie taste of Tiberius 
was AS conrso as the taste of his fellow-Romans, and the scenes 
which Seneca paints ns common at Baim — the drunkards wander- 
ing aloug the ^oro, tho songs of the roveUers, the drinking-toasts 
of the sailors, the boats with their gaudy carra of noisy g^rls, the 
coarse jokes of the bathers among tho rose-leaves which strewed 
the water— were probably as common in the revels at Capri. But 
for the more revolting details wo havo only the scandal of Rome 
to rely on, tuid scandal was easily quickened by tho veil of solitude 
and secrecy which Tiberius flung m'ouud his retirement. The tale 
iff his cmidties, of tho fisherman tortured for having climbed^ the 
cliff which the Emperor deemed inaccessible, of the criminals 
dashed into the sen down the steep of tho “ ^to di Timberio,” 
rest on tho gossip of Suetonius alone. But in all this mass of 
gossip there is littlu that throws any real light on tho character of 
tho islaud or of the buildings whose remains excite our interest 
there ; wc can only guoss at its far wilder condition from a story 
which shows us the Imperial litter fairly brought to a . staudstifl 
by .the thick brushwood, and tho wrath of Tiberius venting itself 
in a ruthless thrashing of tho centurion who served os his guide. 
The story is curious bocause it shows tliaf^ in spite of tho rapidity 
with which the Imperial work hod been carried on, the island 
when Tiberius arrived W'os still in many parts hidden with rough 
and inipenotrable scrub, and that the wonderful series of hanging 
gardens which turned almost tho whole of it into a vast ploasuro- 
ground was mainly of his own creation. 

It would of course be impossible to pass in review tho number- 
leas sites where either chance or resc*.arch has detected traces of 
the work of Tiberius. “ Duodecim villarum noniinibus et inolibus 
insedernt,” Sisys Tacitus ; and the twelve villas may in moat cases 
bo ideniifiod to-day, some busking in tho sunshine by tho tdiore, 
some placfid in sheltered nooks where tho cool sea-breozo tomporoi) 

; tho .summer heat, the grander ones crowning the summit of tho 
, hills. \Vo can trace the docks, tho grottoes still paved with 
mojiaic which marks them as the scene of Imperial picnics, the 
terraces itnd arbours of the hanging gardens with the ro4;k boldly cut 
away to make room for them, the system of roads which linked the 
villas together, tho cisterns and aqueducts which supplied water, 
the buildings tor the slaves of the household and for tho legion- 
aries who guarded the shore, tho cemetery for tho dead, the shrines 
and pavilions scattered about on tho heights, and a small Mithnic 
temple hidden in the loveliest of the Gaprese ravines. If we 
restore in fancy the scene to which these ruins belonged, fill tho 
gardens with tho fountmns and aiatues whose fragments lie 
profusely scattered about, rear again the* porticoes of marble 
columns, and restore tho frescoes whoso traces exist on the 
ruined walls, wo shall form some inadequate conoeption of the 
luxury and f^ce which I'iborius Hung around his retirement. By 
a singular piece of good fortune the one neat wreck which towers 
above nil the rest is tbe spot with whi^ the Emperor himself is 
historically ussoclatad. Through the nine terrible months during 
which the conspiracy of Sejanus was in progress, ho never left, 
Suetonius tells us, tho Villa Jovis, and the villa still stands on the 
huge promontory, fifteen hundred feet above the sea, from which 
his eye could watch every galley that brought its nows of good or 
111 from Misenum and fn)m Romo. Few landscapes con compare 
in extent or beauty with the view on which Tiberius must have 
looked. The promemtory of Massa lies across the blue reach of 
sen, almost as It seems under one’s hand, yet really a few miles 
off, its northern side falling in brown (dopes dotted with white 
villas to the orange gardens of Sorrento, its southern rushing 
steeply dovirn to the hidden bays of Amalfi and Salerno. To tho 
right tho distant lino of Apennino, broken by the shadowy 
that marks tho plain of Fiestum, runs southward in a dim succes- 
sion of capos and headlands ; to the loft the sunny bow of tho Bayr 
of Natples gleams clear and distinct through tlie brilliant air till 
the broken mass of Ischia leads tho eye round again to tho cliff 
of Auacaprl, with tho busy little Marina at ks feet. A tiny chapd 
in charge of a hermit now crowns the plateau which forms wo 
highest i^lnt of the Villa Jovis; on three sides of tho height the 
Clifts fall in a sheer descout of more than a thousand feet to the sea, 
(lin the fourth the terrace walls are formed of fragments of brick 
and marble, which ^ recall the hangttiK gardens that swept 
downwards to the plain. Tho Villa itself lies partly hewn ou^ iff 
the sides of the steep rock, partly supported by a vast soritil^ 
Buhstructuresy whose arched vaults served as water-reserridiM and 
baths for tbe jiorvice 'of the house. In stiength of site end in the 
character of i^s defences the palace was strictly what Fiiny calls 
“ Tiberii prlncipia ar^” but this was no special characteristid 
of the Villa Jovri. “Scias non villas esse ssd cas^’’ said 
Seneca of the hixurious villas on .the cosat of Baiwj it waa as 
if tbe soldier element of the Itoman nature broke out even 
amidst the patrician's idlest repose in the choice of a musteigr site 
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ttod ^0 warlike atrongth of the buildings he erected on it. 
Within, however, life soenis to have been luxurious enough. The 
Tuitis of a theatre, whose ground plan remains perfeot, diow 
•that Tiberius combined more elegant relaxations with the coarse 
revels which aro laid to his charge. Each passage is paved with 
xnosme, the waUs still retain in patches their coloured stucco, and 
here and there in the spall chambers wo find traces of the designs 
which adorned thorn. It is, however, rather by the vast extent 
and huge aiso of tho substructures than by the remains of the 
house itself that wo can estimate Iho grandeur of the Villa 
Jovis ; for here, as at the Tiatha near the Marina, tho niina^ have 
pxved as quarries for chapels and forts and every farmhouse in the 
neighbourhood. The ItatLs stand oidy second in grandeur to tho 
Villa itself. The fall of tho clilf has torn down fragment after 
fragment, but the half of au immense calidarium still stands like 
an apse fronting the sea, a grand sea-wall juts out into tho waves, 
and at its base, like a great ship of stone in tho midst of the water, 
lies still unbroken after eighteen hundred years tho sea-bath itself. 
Tho roof has fallen in, the pillars aro tumbled, from its front, but 
the high walls, though undermined by the tide, still stand erect. 
On the dilF above, a Komou fortress, which must have resembled 
Burgh Castle in form, nu<l which has since served as a modern 
fort, seems to havo protected iho Baths and the vast series of 

r ens which occupied the whole of tlie lower ground beneath 
Stair of Anacapri, and wIioko boundary wall remains hi a 
series of some twenty almost perfect arches. 

As wo have said, however, wo cannot iitteinpt to describe tho 
Homan remains of Capri in dolail. Tlieir importance lias long been 
understood by tho archmologifrls of Italy, and somothiog of thoir 
ruin may be attributed to tho extensive excavations made by the 
Govornmont a hundmd years ago. But far more of the temblo 
wreck is owing to the ravages of time. With the death of Tiberius 
Capri sinks suddenly out of sight. Its name had in fact become 
associated with infamy, and thoro is no real ground for supposing 
that it remained us tho pleasure-i.sle of later ICmperors. But the 
vast buildings can only slowly have luouldovcd into decay ; wo 
iind its Pharos flaming under Duiuilinn, and Ibo exile of two 
Roman princosses, Orisplna and Lucilla, by Commodus, proves 
that Imperial villas still remaiuod to shelter them. It is to the 
period which immediately follows the rc'ifidenoo of Tiberius that 
wo may refer one of the most curious among tho existing monu- 
ments of Cnpri^ tho Mithrait*- temple of ^lelrouianio. Its situation 
is singularly picturosquo. A stair cut in tho rock leads steeply 
down a rift in the maguilicciit clitfs to tho mouth of a litllo cave, 
onco shrouded by a portico whose fragments lie scattered among 
ilie cacti and wild tliyme. Within, tho walls nro lined with the 
cbaractfristic reticulated Itornaa masonry, broken chambers imd 
doorway.s on either side are blocked by d6hri$^ and tw'O somU 
circular platforms rise one within the other to a nicho in tho 
■furthest re<u‘ss of tho cave, wJiere the bas-relief of tho Eastern 
•doity which is nmv depo.'jitod in tho Museum at Naples vras 
'found by the first excav^^tors. Beside it lay a stone with n Greek 
inscription so strangely pathetic that it must tell its own tolo : — 
Welcome into Hades, O noble deities — dwellers in tho 

K n land — welcome me too, most pitiful of men, ravished from 
no judgment of the Fates, but by a death sudden, violent, 
'the death-stroke of a wrath defiant of justice. But now I stood 
in the first rank beside my lord I now he has reft mu and my 
parents alike of hope 1 1 am not fifteen, I havo not reached my 
twentieth year, and — wretched 1 — I see no more the light I My 
name is Hypatus; but 1 pruy my brother and iny parents to 
• weep for wretched ones no more.’’ Conjecture has coupled this 
wail of a strange fate with tho human sacrifices offered at tho 
shrine of Mithras, and has seen in llypatus a slave and favourito 
of Tiberius devoted by his master* to tho Eastern deity ; but 
there is no ground whatever for either of the guesses. Buch 
as it is, however, the death-cry of llypatus alone breaks 
the later silence of Capri. The introduction of Christianity 
was marked by tho rise of the mother church of San 
Costanso, whose inner columns of giallo antico and cipollino 
.were tom from tlie mins of tho Baths hard by, and from this 
•moment wo may trace tho progress of destruction in each monu- 
ment of the new faith. The sacrarium of San Stefono is paved 
with a mosaic of marbles from the Villa Jovis, and the chapel of 
St Michael is erected out of a Roman building which occupied 
its site. We do not know when tho island ceom to form a part 
nf the Imperial estate, but the evidence of a charter of Gregory II., 
overlocdcod by tho local topographers, shows that at the opening 
of the eighth centuiy the ** insula (?aprero cum monasterio St. 
Btefani’* hod passed like the rest of the Imperial property in the 
South to the aemesiie of tlie Roman See. The change may have 
flomo relation to the subjection of Capri to tho spiritual jurisdic- 
tion of Sorrento, of whoso bishopric it formed a part till its own 
institiition os a separate see in the tenth century. Tho name of 
the Bishop of Quails,” which attached itself to tho prelate of 
Oapn, points humorously to tho chief source of his episcopal 
in^me, the rcrenuo derived from the capture of the flocks of these 
VMs whoMtUe on the island in thoir two annual migrations in 
Majr mid September. From the close of the ninth century, when 
^ idaad uMed out of the hi^ids of Amalfi, it has followd the 
fortunes of the mai^and; its ruin scunns to have been completed 
bgrthe raids of the Saracens fcom their neighboiiriog setUement 
im the coast of Lucitoio; and^e two medimval fortresses of 
Anaimpri bear the name of Barbarossa, 

•impW indicate that the pbaft of the sixteenth eentuxy 

was the most dreaded of the long tvain of Jdedem maraud^ who 


hod made Capri their prey through the middle ages. Every raid 
and every fortress removed same monument of the Roman nilo, 
and the fight which wrested tho isle from Sir Mu^n Lowe at the 
beginning of the present century put the coping-stone on the 
work of destruction. But, in spite of the ravages of time and of 
man, enough has been left to givo a special orchmologicai m- 
terost to the little rock-refugo of Capri 

MIXED MAUlllAGES. 

S EVERAL letters have lately appeared in the Times eomphnn- 
ing of tho refusal of Roman Catholic prieste to cclcorate 
marrin^res between Catholics and Prote.stantH without a promise 
that the Protestant ceremony shall be dispensed with altogether, 
and a wriUeu engagement that all the children shall he brought 
up Catholics. The complaint, so far as it is directed against the • 
individual priests, is wholly unrcasonitblc, for they have no choice 
in tho matter. The state of the case, briefly put, is this. So 
long as no marriages could bo legally eelebratea in England ex- 
cept by the elergv of tho Established Church, the process was 
simple enough. All marriages, Catholic or Protestant, wore, as a 
matter of course, solemnised In the parish church, any further cere- 
mony, unknown to tho law^ which both or either of tho parties might 
desire, beiug added at their discretion. ButwheD,{8omo five-and- 
tbirly years ago, the option of civil marriage, either at tho registrar’s 
oflico, or by his attendance at tho religious service in a Noncon- 
formist place of worship, was introduced, this ceased to be neces- 
sary. It is true indcod, os has lately been pointed out in con- 
noxion with Mr. Osborne Morgan s preposterous Burials BiU, 
that A largo proportion of Dissenters still prefor being married at 
cbiu'ch ralbor than at tho registriir’s oillce or their own chapels. 
But where both parties aro Roman Catholics, they nalumlly elect 
to be united by priests of thoir own faith, and see no reason for 
repeating tho ct>remony elsewhere. When, however, one party 
was a Protestant, or at least a member of the Church of England, 
it bocAine usual for the Anglican ceremony to follow the Roman 
Catholic, nor was any dilllculiy till very recently experienced In^ 
carrying out this arraugoment. It was only stipulated by the 
Catholic authorities that tlieir own rite should take precedence, so as 
to avoid repeating a marriAge already validly cfiected. But a Papal 
dispensation is required for these unions, and for this certain con- 
ditions were imposed. Formerly, wo believe, an agreement that 
the boys bom of Ihomnrrmgo should be brought up in the religion 
of their father and the gins in tho religion of their mother was 
very f^enerally accepted, and most of us must have come across 
families of mixed religion both in England and abroad. But 
since Cardinal Wiseman's time an express stipulation that all 
tho children should be baptized and educated m Catholics baa 
been rigidly insisted upon in this country. No interference, how- 
ever, with the receiveii custom of repeating tho marriage ceremony 
was attempted, as a Roman Catholic priest writing to tho TSmes 
seems to imagine, till long after the chitugo in the law. It was only 
when Dr. Manning became Archbishop of Westminster, that be lost 
no time in issuing a strict prohibition to his clergy against ceiehmtiiig 
any such marriages till they had obtained an AHsnrance that tho An- 
glican ceremony would not be superodded. With the motive of this 
injunction wo ueed not here concern ourselves, further than to eay 
that it is obviously intended to discourage mixed marriages, whidSi 
ITltramoutancs are never tired of denouncing, and which, according 
to several ollicial— and therefore now infallible— utterances m 
I'opos, the Church ** abominates and detests.” Tho ezpedienej 
of the regulation, from o Roman Catholic point of view, may fie 
questioned. One of its first results was the refusal to solemnize 
what the papers call ** n marriage in high life” at Warwick Street 
Chapel, which was in conseaueuco performed at StiOeoige’s, 
llnnover Squaro only; and the Roman Catholic hnshond re- 
mained, wo believe, for somo years under virtual excommunication. 
Similar coses are said to have frequently occurred among tho 
poor. This, however, is a consideration which chiefly affects those 
who have imposed tho new roslriction. It is more to our 
present purpose to inquire what has been the general tradition 
and practice of tho Church in tho matter, about which, as is 
natural, I’rotestants ore apt to entcitoiii very loose and inaccuiato 
ideas. 

In the first place, then, it must be borne in mind that, although 
matrimony is one of tho seven Sacraments according to CaihoTic 
doctrine, neither its validity nor its sacramental character is 
dependent on the religious ceremony which has from a very early 
age been regarded as its fitting accompaniment. The ministers 
of the Sacrament ” are in this enso oxplninod by almost all theo- 
logians to bo the contracting parties themselves, not the pricsti and 
indeed no other Uieory can easily be made to harmonize with the 
canon law and the general practice of the Church. The easenco of 
the Sacrament is held, very much as in the present Scotch law, 
which closely follows the ancient canon law, to consist in the 
mutual consent of the two parties to the contract. And honoe 
clandestine marriages voluntaiily entered upon were expressly 
declared by the Council of Trent to be valid so long os the Church 
does not annul them. But the Council, in order to prevent 
the recunenoe of these dandestino unions, decreed that for 
the future the presence of the parish priest, or somo priest act- 
ing with his approval, and of two other witnesses, should bo 
required as conaitions of a valid moniage. Wo say tho /^ra- 
senes of the parish priest^ for it is not essontiaJ that he should 
perform the nuptial ntc> or even that he should he a willing witness 
of contract as will be xemembered by readers of the iVsuissn 
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^vhore ihc* whole? plot liinpoa on this Tridentino ordinanco, 
(uid ilic pric&t is evoutuiilly ih/coyed jnt»j vritntMsing what it had 
been bis «<pecial object to prevent.* In comUrios, tberetore, where 
tJje Tridenline raiiona are received , of which Kngland ia not one, 
the preecneo of iheso three witiu*95»»‘d U held necessary to the 
vttluiity of tho marrhi|fe ; elsewhere lh»? principle of the old canMii 
V\v Jiolds good, by which an\ free oc^nsent of the contracting par- 
tiett ciMirtliut.'ii u >Hlid inuiriuue. Wc may add that, accoiHliiig- lo 

the old Oiiiiuu wln. li K. vo WUlUllC piOTlt lilW 

of ScotWJ, joint consent logiiinnited nil chihhen provion?!}' 
born. It Will he clear from wiiat Jms been said ihAt 
f.bo Church claims Ih^ right not lacvfiy to decuhj what nianin4»'a 
are lawful or unlawful by the <livirm sind natural law, luU 
aIho to unact additional cumlitio!i. 5 «.i!iat is, to make 'impedi- 
meuta— at her own dUcreiion. ThU liclit appears to lisivo h* -n 
oxorciaed from a very earlv period. .Second mnrriajres, for in- 
stance, though not forbidden, except to llu' rleViiy, v.vre dis- 
coui'ftfred by the imposition of ranonical pcnatiees, in the 
aecotid and third centuries ; while third nuuTia^es arc «tiirniatir.cd 
in the Aptuttoiic Cm^ifUution^ m i\ proof of incontlnenci*, and 
fourth maxTingesas no bctloi ihiin tornicaiion. To (‘omo lu jovv to 
our immedialje point, Tort iillian spenli-a very .^troiicly th*^ 

'utconvMiionces and dangers of the union of a, Chris-tlnn woman wi:h 
a heathen husband— supp^MUir, tlrat i-’, !=iho wua .a (*hristiaii at the 
lime of her innrriAge ; tor if she had Ij ‘o i huhscqiiontly c(mvi?rtod. 
ho exhorts her to continue, willi the b’e^^in;/ of Cod, in what i> a 
valid union, and exert all her iniiuence Ibr good over hm* hotiih«*n 
partner. The Synod of MKira, in 305, forbids purenM 

1)0 give their cinii.a lifers in nini'ri.iao l .» J»;ws ov heretics, on pain 
of tivo yeans t?xelMsion from eiim:nuni«-,i : or, if they them In 
marriago to hvaiheii priests, p»*rpetu;il excliisiion. 'fen years later a 
similar ciuion, e.vcoiuiiiMnicatti'g women who eoiitracied such a mar- 
riage*, was passed at the Synr/d of Avh.s. \'al«nlirji:in made a l.i\v 
against these mixed laiirriaeo, aiul the prohihitii^u is ineludod with 
several othera in tho Theodosiau (.\)de. ihit, ulihough unlawful. 
Mith unions w'ore not anciently htdrl to bo invalid, ns is evempii- 
lied iu the well-known case of St. Monica, iho mother of St. 
AugUblino, who wna married to the liet tiu ii Patneius. Tl/o I’huTCh. 
howcvHi', claimed tlie right to euni^Utuie ill licr t)wn will ned c idy 
impHUim*Hta wliich luako nuiniage illicit, but a No 

inipotUtnmitn diriinentia^ whicli make it abaoliittly null and voi I, 
over and above tho irapudimeuta of nature or ilivine wvelaticn, 
'Fhis claim is a''-*^erled under anathema by the Council of Trent, 
and ilB denial forms the aubjoct <»f Ihro'^ of i!*-. :oiidenmed pro- 
positions of the «S>llflbiis. And of tlicijc “ diriiii«;ni imped iiucnt.- •* 
what is called dNparit.y of cuU N nuw nno. 

According b) tho piU'W'iit ciuion iiv/ then* aro no less than 
fmirteea kinda of some dejiendirig on 

iiacLtial, some <ui |siaitive ecci«'‘sih.stical law, which are auiumed 
up iu the following ciuiiiiit mnemonic lines : •- > 

Kniir, . onditlo. ^ otnm, cnur .itio. e-inT^'a, 

(.'iiltfi’t vh, •»’ in. 

Si .*»w iitlirti*'. ivi f‘)i*l*' rnm.iLi,, 

Ml pnroi'hi ot liupli' in Oi ' ''tstui 
liiqitarjiic Mft nuili'T inr {Kitri r liiiitn tu’a* : 
lluw f.iCR-iuhi \ Cl ant, eor.Ti.dr'a ..leta rvtj jf-taiit. 

ft will of coiiTsn bo understood that impudimenta must exist 
bsforoband to nntko the imirrlago inv.tlld. 'V\ ith •me of them only 
need we specially concorn our«>eh'*s i. iw, which .stands Mxtii iu 
order in the lines just quoted, l>i8p:tiity of cult docs mu hero 
refer to the difference between Catholio<. and I'rototitants, but to 
the ttnlcm of a baptized Christian wlih an imbaptized persotj, 
whether Jew, hojithen, or member of !:..ran noinimilly Christhui 
swjt, which cither omits baptNni ultoircihcr, like tho i^uakcr.», or 
Nfliniiiistcrs it, like the* Unitarians, in: dor what is bold to bo an 
invalid ft>rin. .Such union.i are dcolaivd tu bo null and void, bt»ouu.<**. 
ae Uliiiritian marriftgo is n .Saerainoiit, ('hristinns-hayc no right 
to marry those who, not having r*n!eivvd biiptUm, arc incapable «)f 
rec»*iviug any other Sacrament, The marriage of Catholic.** wilh 
heretics, on the other baud, is Ibrlnddoii by the cainms of 
Chfdujdnu and oth<5v subsequent Councils, but not niutle iu- 
valirt, the (ihi»‘f roason of th».s proliibition alleged by canuulst.s 
being the danger to the faith of the children. For, according 
to Aquiiia-*, iho jnaiu rud <»f niatriiiioiiy as a Sucrainent is not 
merely the pro. real um uf children, but their education in the 
Cathidic faith, li hiw, howi.«v»?r, long bven customary for tin: 
Pope to prnni diisponMati«u»s fi>r nuch niiuriflgea for grave cause.s,’* 
fUid although the cmulitii.u 'ihptraOi ^rrina hffirm used to be inserted 
IB thoso dispi:n>ali<»n>4, mid llonodiot XIV. dectares that thoy 
akoald very randy isnh^ed Vm* .^Ivcn without such previous recanta- 
tion, this ctwditioii h»R pmctnMliy laLli-ri into doauetude. Not so 
tha stipulatitm about tlm ndigion of tho children, for which a stami 
bOB been made wherover it wos .Ntmicd proctk-nble to enforce it. 
This formed one main item of the quair.d b».‘tweeu the Holy See and 
the Prussian 15 ovemment which h»d in 11137 to the iinprisnnnient 
ef tho Archbishops of Coh»gno nnd Pnsen. What prmuso regula- 
Honsaie in force in (.lerraroiy at the projent day we are unable to 
eMy, but Pr. DbUinger observes in his hist work that lUfiriiages 
tietwoen Catholie** mid Proti^stants hay ft increased of late yean (in 
■ GemmoyXiind will (tertmnly continue to increase, and tliescznultiply- 
blg ttmenages and families of mixed religion arealroody paving the 
way for the fusion of th« Ohai*ches.'' \Ve prusume therotorc that, 
i» pfBOtioe at eli cveme, the mligion oi' tlie children follows that 
of parent of Iheir own ssne, tie woe formerly the custom in 
fiigland. But in thiSi as in other reepecte, tiie violent 'Ultromon- 
tiiiko zeaotion of the (lay hee studiously opposed itself to eveiy- 


thing ill the shapo of conciliation. Tii the kn^uage of the Pupal 
Cariii, tho Church “ nbonunates'' mixed marruigoa, even where it 
is found expedient to tolorate them, and the Jeauite deuaunise 
them rigorously ff'om the pulpit, uiul exert a more effective in- 
ducnco against them in tho Confe.».««ioiial. If any authoritative re- 
ply was M be vouchsafed to the romonetnmraa of the Pratestant jp 
correspondents of the T«nM, then' can be iR doubt ahotit its drift, or ^ 
its being, er htipothput, suincientlv eondnsiva. The complarnttatA 

urjfc iu V ilect mat. instead of their bring smootbeJ for )W 

ill ihidr natiiriil and hiudablo th-sire to wed their Homan 
Crtthcdii* f»*llow-.subji*cts, all sorts of gratuitous diflicultics aro 
thrown in llicir way. Tin* answer would he, that it is by 
110 no'^riA dfjjir.iblo in this rant tho course of love, howtiver 
true. .'Should run siiiiv.>tli, but v»*ry murh tho revois»e, and that 
difficultir*!* are thrown in Ihcii* wwy for tho exoress purpose of 
rhwaiting it, Ifrin'c these t.*ais. Wo am Air from saying 
that such a polii'y is really tlu' r.jo'«t roiutucivo to the higher in- 
terusU of l^athollriHin, but from their own point of view tho 
pi.sltiouof it.4 proiuoti*rs is uuaisfiiliible. They ivish to innkc 
uii\fd iuavri.'ij»e» as iulreqiunt as porsiblo, and, having no direct 
means of iiitUunciiig IVoicstants iu iln? mat.i'*r, they do all in their 
power to make the pr.x*f of luarniug < 'c.tljnlics as unpleasant to 
them as tlioy can. And tlie outcry v/iiich Inn boon raxsixl ia the 
best proof that they Iiave satveeded. 


LONJ>r>N AND XOUriU;.\lT;KRLAXD JIOIJ.SK. 
nii’ditaled surrender of Xonlumiberl.and IIouHe is landing 
J- to unexpecteil result-, (^iir readers wdll remember thatLonl 
Flcho bniYoly and wNely euilvavoiired to persuade tho Jloiiso of 
(knumoiiH to devi.ito for t'lice IVoni iN narrow griovo of rigid 
p'.f jediMit, and to ri ti r the Hill cojuiiiuiniiliug the d'/slruetiou of 
that hiduricul mau.-ki.'i to a lect (?o!rmutleu competent to con- 
.‘'idi-r the question in its broad a‘-p«(*ts, with a power of option, 
in .ti‘.ad of leaving it to tho merely nn'cliaiiii al action of a Vrivate 
Hill Committoe. For those v.ho aie h«>t v*wmI in Parliurnentjiry 
forms we must pniut; out that the latter tribunal »*aJi do no more 
than .-ee tbiit certain technierdities have |j:en eomplted with, and 
that in the case of Northumberland it is jnexoraldy shut 

rutfrom li*t»uing to any indepj ndeiii arTunient from any person or 
h'ldy of pei'ffons whatever, owin^rtothe ]u-tsumodly repJv^iul alive 
ch.irnelt'r •d'lhnt M“troi)oli1an Hoard \%hi»‘li w;»s promoting tlie Dill 
in the n nne, by a legal Ih-iion, of all united London. Fonsivitjently- 
110 niaUriaN linvo bi‘tMi ]n*o\?»Ud Im -.ridde it to imderi-tand ihe 
suhjeet on which it is supposud to du*i'h*'-uo plans or desiifiis of 
lli(> new •«trt‘i*t, no sections, hut in»-rely a plan of tho site as it 
w'llh a thick .‘•treke to shi0.v the line of the new street, and two 
thill strohe.s to show the limits of doiiatinn.’’ 'fhe House which 
rejected the motion was not the Ilou^e that had lNt**ned a few 
iiiiniite.** pre\iously to tho debate, but a cM.-ual throng of irumiberfi 
the iiuijuiity of whom hail iininfellIp‘ntK lrcs»ped in to support tho 
J^fanding Orders, J..c)rd Llcho Ims in consequence llirowm hiiuaelf 
iip.»ri the coiiinn n sensw of iho public, .'ll) d symptoms wiem to indi- 
cato that the .vandal of our haphaziirdtrefttmeut of public iniprovc- 
luents within the Oapital ’U at length pinching tho national con- 
science, Theiiiccling which hecalhsLaudovonvliich Ijord Lyttelton 
presided, did not coJue logeiher to proUvt in lavour of keeping 
Nurlhuiuberhnd lIous»*, but 0- taluMidvantagc? of the inisuiniiago- 
ment leading toit.s prqjcote<l .sale, and to pixmiob/n memorial to Mr. 
(.JIad^tone, iin itingliim, ill the terms of liU own 'strong dcclaitiUon 
madu a few* ycur.s ftiucc, to liu l some rcmeily for tho pntout. mk- 
chNf. This course of procediiro was, as imiMcra stood, a wise 
one; for wi* do rot inmgiuc, iiUliough wc luvvo had in the moan- 
while the lich blessing of nn Ayrton, that Mr. (rlncUlouo ia 1873 
can g-ainsay what hr* uttered in i 866 : — “There Is atiil a kmonrable 
and depljruhlo state of our whnl» arrangi'inouts vvitli regard to 
public wurKe; vacillation, nnce)t;iiiity, ra^h;u*s.«i, extravHgatn^*, 
]nciinnc.o:4, and all the conilictinr vices Iher. could bo enumerated, 
an* united iu our present >v^tem.'’ and there is a total waut 
of authority to guidn imd direct.” Still it loaves ua open to thn 
risyk that— according tu the rT*»'redeut of Afiii'an polentatvs who 
cement durable pence by killing a man — the long iieedisl reform' 
iiiav be begun by the tAfteless .sacrifice of the gre.nt old houso. 

have so often dwelt upon the general qut*.*il ion thut wo have 
only now to pi‘int out brielly rho most patent ahsurditice of tho pre- 
Riuit aystom: — ( I ) Th<? Mulmrainate chju-actcr of the office of the lurst 
(3oiiio’.i?siomT of Woiks, as a more functionary of the Treasury, 
limited to one House, un.*iupported by a I'avliariiontoy yecretary, 
and chnrgi'd, though without oompk-te roJiponsibilit}*, with an iU- 
ossorted farixigo of isoliited duties : (2) The anomaloua indepen- 
dcrcoof control posscsicd by the Metrcpolitaii .Board of Woika; 

(3) The fnagnientiny, tpasmudic, and tVebie c*ujirol which Parlia- 
ment possesses, either in its c< Uective cnpiuuty ov by its Com- 
luittcee^ over nietropulLtaa improvements, by whomsoever pro- 
moted!; nnd (4) Tho jealous excln.^ion on all hands of competent 
.advice citlier from trained experts or acoomf&kod students. 
Apposite illustrations of this chaotic condition cants jfco liaitd at the ^ 
meeting, in the tiict that on one side of Whitehall the Board of 
IVorks was puslung its Bill for tlu? demolition of NocthamlMdamll 
House with os littue formality and as light a heart as if it mvo 
a scheme for some biiuich railway or petty eaitsl in a lemoCo 
county, sad that on the other skio of tho same stieo^ bod with 
no concert betweBn the anthorities, the Office of Wmhs hod beau 
busy or fomia ttfinging in tuid then mysteriously withdiewhig ** a 
Hill for the AoquisittoD of Property for the purpoie of fi»ctia|f 
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thereon new Bitildtnge in Whitehall for the Admiralty and War 
Ofliee.*’ The attention of the uieetiDg waa olao roealicd to that 
strange freak which i\lr. Ayrton waa allowed to commit some two 
years since witli perfect impunity, when ho marred the noble sym- 
metry of Kensington Gardens, and riiinod one of tho two gn-iftt 
ftvenues, hy breaking its bock, at the lf)dS of some forty unrepla«^able 
trees, in order to give at the point of divergence a fragmentary rista of 

tlie Albert Memorial. Ttc ttiiToront epookers, AS might bo auppewed^ 

d«r«u ujfou fQf rcnicdvlDK ito evil. The sufltgestioii 

oSerod in tho sreond Jleport of Lord Klcho's C*uaniittee of 1 869 
to invest the Fir.'tf Gommiasioncr with p<^wcrs of critical super- 
vieiem ovor metiDpolifau works was gouendly approved; .a** wiw 
tho further suggfstiou which won favour w'ith the samo Com- 
mittee, although it wfis not iinally finbodiod in its Ileport, that the 
Commlssiouei* should ho supported in his enlarged <hities by a 
Connultativo Committee roprwnting induonual hoilitts and ho- 
cietiea |>eculiarly iTiW«jslcd in architecture and engineering, 
.^nin it was p»liJtod out that this alterjition would jud be sufti- 
cient unless tho status of the Minir^ter himself were improved by 
n delinitiou of duties, a position which should etiable him to bo a 
member of either House, and the assistance, ns in other important 
dopartmeuts down to the Bonn I of 'J’rade and llm l.ocal (Kivcm- 
meut Board (not to uirmtlou the Kducatuiu OtUce, where the 
second ill couuuaod is called VicO'ihcsident), of a Parliamentary 
St'Crettt^ who would presumably be primarily concerned with the 
hnauciiu relations or hi.^ dep^irtuKiit. Beyond these official 
changes would naturally come the roorganlicaiioti of the Parlia- 
mentary Commiiteoa dealing with important buildings ami com- 
muriicutions in tlio iiietrupolis, in pursuniico of "ith^ policy 
recoiuuiended eluting tlio ht^t Kos&ioii. and rcociifly put into | 
operation, which has substituted one Select t'iiiumitteo for tho { 
numerous little Committee^ whiili uksI to titldle ]>jc*Cfmcid | 
with tho diflbreiit scheme?! fiT tivcrranning London with tram- 
ways. 

All these are, Iiowever, siiggoslions for a ^leriod which is still 
future, howe\or immediately fro it may happily b<*. The ourstion 
of iJie hour is, WJiat niu.d be done with NLirthumbeiland I loused 
The subject ia, wo uro ghul lo «ce, no longer r**garde<l under the 
fjJse lights of panic or of routine. The public is begmniug to 
appreiuiite that there are two parties to this as to sill other 
bargains, and thtit while it uiuy Kuit tho Dnho of NorUuimhrrlmid 
to take half a million ft>r Lis houio, it may not suit London to 
give him that hidf-mUlion. This view of tlio case is quite beside 
(although, no doubt, it i.s ^Irtiigthoned by) the artistic and 
historical value of Northuiuberland 1 louse iii itself. At present 
we lire tohl that tho process of reaching tho Kmhankmont is houio- 
wliHt devious; but, as was well poinud out ut tho nieoting, tho 
Poihankmcnt, with uU its advantages of shortened through com- 
mumcation, niUf^t for ever ivmain c< *iup*Araliv(*ly oinply, from it'* 
not being a hlmpurcven n r«.«»id<.’iilial otrect, as nie in both respects 
tho qutt)a of Paris and of Bublin. Sl Mppiiiir Irnflic so greatly 
coutribules toth? thronging of our ihornugiifiuv?, that tho moving 
population of the I'liubsuikuicnt luu'l always remain liiaitcd, C 'm- 
purtd with the great coinnrliiig oud W est sfietl.s, and iho mi*rc 
BO (as was not outedin \V‘iJli>.S lb«nns)l)ocaus0 the railru.id which 
runs under it mu.-it carry olf a very apjiredfdjh* nniount even of tho 
ilirongh traHic. At present, likewise, ilio faoade of Xorthunibf'rlund 
House exists, and is admitted liy .all porenas who^o artistic tnsto ha^ 
been even Tudimuntarily culfi\jih‘«l to lur nia^blo *‘podm*u of a very 
interesting epoch of our national arohliccturo, in a^pilo uf altera- 
tions which might very wisely b • hr night hack to tho origimil 
forms, while it frerves us n ma^k 1 1 hide two of the most hivleuuri 
masses of brick jind of irs.>n tiuit liumau novvoi^ii y ever put together 
—the (.Glaring Crtj.<i» Slution aiivl iik- Charing t'loss Bi■idg^^ For 
the half-mil lion Tiomluii wdll get a {straight ciitling, which nsay 
swell tho traffic on tho iimbauknicut or may foil in so doing, >»Jt 
will cuvtainly re4ich that road with a very awl: ward uuglc; it will 
bring tlio^ woeful iiionstro^itie.s, llic Blatuui and the bridge, into full 
view of the so-ealled *• laddest »iie in F.uropo*’; itwUl depri\o 
itself of the option of forming any ».thor vo:idv,-,iy with bettor 
angles, which would neither destroy Korlhumbcrl.imf House nor lay 
bare tlie a^acent deformities ; nnd it will render the prospecti\h 
widening of the narrow gut of Whitehall very prtibbunuficiil. Wo 
. are patient enough to think that none of these adv.aiitages arc* sf» 
very urgent as to make it iiuperati\i* mi Purliaiuont b) give tin.al 
sanction to tho haphazard syBleiu of motropoiitan rebuilding — 
wewiUnottermitunprovemcQt — aud to sanctiou the irretnevable 
destniction of a great historical landmark for 110 bettor reason 
^aa the caprice of un irresponsible Tk>ard wliidi is able to force 
its will upon a Parliamentary Couimittoo, and to shut emt am' 
opposmon on the colourable pretext that it rupreseiits iu itself, as ou 
elected body, every ratepayer and eveiy inhabiiaut of tho metro- 
polis.. Many tlii^s wW.h soeiiif'd for the tiiiio move importaut 
than the destroctiou of Northumbcrlaud House have been post- 
poned till men have lived to bless the dehiy. We want some 
gumntee tmt London shall be improved, not ntwkcd about. Wc 
claim ^<mem 8 txucted superintendence over our public buildings and 
mpEoaobes mine interests of e^nomy and convenience no less than 
V of taste, and m insist on this hotter organisation being cond uettni in 
* aceotdanw with oijr;iafa^ traditioasof personal liberty and public 
Mspensiiw^. when th w good ends have been attained, it will 
bebime to consider, with many other aupations, whether North- 
unbmM nouBC than or AaU n^ be ^rmittod to stand, and, if 
it la to go, at how much coat tho desiruition is to be purcbai!^. 
la thenwanwhile Pbrlraient will moat wUelynud most safely 
discbalgo its duty by refusing to sanction a transaction which U 


popular with no man beyond the circle of the laanaipiQg 
aud '^iicU is suspected, llisliked, and denounced by eveiy Inde- 
poud^nt and triutworlLy thinker. 


Till! 1.0.i^9 oy 'IKT! ATLANTIC. 
rjlllFTlF acvoral quvetioi>9 iu tV lUO lOBt 0l UK 

JL AHattiic wVloh will bavi! to bo cleared up, but there sa 
at lea^t no romu for d»ubt as to the iunuediate cause of the 
catHBtrophtf. At midtiigbr. !>n Monday, when Captain WiiliiuNa 
Went boluw, tho A(onm**v wo.** making for Halifax, aud the Sambiw 
liiThi no.ir thi*. mouth uf liiul port wfu reckoned t4> bo thirty-five 
mi'Ca |iorlh-uortU-wu«?t. Thive hours ttftorwards the AdattUa 
Htruck on a rock, known m MeHgb«^t*a Head, to the west of 
Siifubro, and it woa then of courbe clw that she had been (rtoeied 
by the wrong light. Wliclher thiTo \vai> an error in the captidii'a 
original calculation, or whcihor the first ofl[lrA»r, who was left hi 
charge of the vessel after the captain turn«*d in, alternd the coufso 
will perhaps be ii.«ccrtuliieil hcroaft^ r. It appears that the c-MpUnB 
find nesiriy all tho olfiwis wc.re ablo to provide for their own safety, 
it U stated that tho weather wai 4 dark, but not thick. As some of 
tb*i crew nnd passengers got on slifm* by the help of ropes, it may 
be assumed that the wcatlitM*, though rough, wasnot then jiariicaiarly 
stormy, it is mentioned tliat when the fishermen caoio to the 
rescue after daybreak, the sea b>*camo too rough for their boats to 
live on it, but "this perhaps ivftr? to (he danger of bejug dashed 
ugAin>i tho wreck. There is no sugg«*fltiou in any of tliu reports 
which have come to hand of the having been driven on the 

rocks by tho violence of the gale. It is evideui. that olie got on tho 
rocks simply becauso she wa.-* stoored straight on to them, and i»li6 
w.^s stocred in thi.H direct h *11 bucauee the officer in charge of the ship 
mistook erne light for another, luul had no idea that there were any 
r(»cks in the way. How this fc^^^r occurred, whether the first oifioer 
fell into it ()» his own account, or whethi^r he was iu any way led 
int'> it by ibo captain’s calculations, remains to bo discovered. The 
.steamer, as Siam as she g-.t upon the Mgo, struck several tiin^ 
with great violence. The ollicers and men rushed on deck, and it 
vvas at uuce sc«.‘n that the whs hopolo^A. Tho officers itistantly 
turned their attention to the boats, hacking them clear with axes, 
as there was no time to lower them in the ordinary way, but it 
was itbemly too late. Only one boat had been launched when the 
i*hip loll over on her beauw‘tids, carrying down the boat with liei*. 
A portion of tho rigging renuimcd above wator, and as many as 
wciM able took refuge there. Mr. Brady, the third officer, swum 
to the rock with a rope, by the help of which others aiioecvded iu 
e-*caping. At daybreak rsoinv ilsliernieii arrived with their 
boalH, luid altogether some four hundred pererms W'ero saved, 
Mo-t i»r tlic other six hundred on board the ship wcw probably 
drowned in their sleep. Bt'tween the liM shv)ck and the b^'cLing 
t»vtT of the \i.rtscl only a few iiiimitus elapsed, and those who 
luid ru<w]itMl on deck had aloun a cliarico of eacape. Acaand- 
iug !•> one account, the b.»fir had jio sooner been launched 
ilum the moil nislied in and tiiieil it, but. tho turning over of ti»e 
vesy-1 >\v.ijnped the boat, and ail iu if wi'rt> drowned. It i« hn- 
i).:.«.'4ibleto read the njiinitivi; tif this dfea^lcT without recalling ih© 
atlendinu^ the ref't iit loss of the NA'ithin 

a few ^wek^j a couple of Inivo b''on hm, not in a storm, Imt 

in quiet, or at h’ait conipar.itivoly eoiirt, weather, and d'j&o to 
l.t.iJ. Ill each ciiso the di us tor happened at r.ighl, when all wore 
in hed and adt ep, im'd oiilvasiuuH pari of the crow and pas^rngei*a 
uvro .«aT;cd. Iu each ca.- , tno, the. disa<ler was due to an error iu 
''tpcviug, iu the one case «.ii the part of the ahip that ran down 
the Nth'f/tJitTf, and in the other cu'^o on tho part of tho Atiwitic 
her elf. 

li would seem to bo quite oh ar th.it the Aflmtie was lost 
h*';'aaRe the. trilicor in charge of h“r miitook the Prospect light, 
w« >*t of Saiubio, for the Sauibru lijtht ; but tho AtlwiUv was 
i ahva‘ly out <»f the natural curse of a vessel bound for Now 
I Yurk.' And thU sttgges»a ani>lher question, to which *as vet no 
I .sati.*^lii.;tury answer has been given. 1 Low tauueii that thoy(/^m/fe, 
i on her w.iy to New York, sliould have been making for Halifia P 
j (hiptaiu NVilliams's explanation is said lo be that he thought a 
storm w.a.s thivnteniiig. and liia frtock of coal wna running short 
‘ lie tberefvfri* wished to put iii at llalifAX for a fresh supply, 
j It is ^tAted, however, bv the owners that when tho AihtnUc 
j left J-iverpot>l bhc had 976 tons of c«jal ou board, being .‘•ome 
200 tons bey.uid the itvorjig(« .supply fi»r such 11 voyage. 'J'be 
reports from the nliip when sho touched iit C^neMiftown on her 
way out were all of the most favuiirablo kind. Tho engines 
were reported to be W'ovking well. The coals wrere said t i W 
of superior quality, and everything seeme«l to be in c.\collent 
working order, ic must be presniued, hnwev>T, that the cuptaiu 
would not go out «jf hia course to touch at JlHlifiiv unlijss he had 
n re!i.soii for it, and if it should prove that thcro wa.s aiiytlitng de- 
fective in tho construction orcquiiuuontof theship wldoli nuidurod 
this deviation necessary*, 11 heavy reapon.sibility will undoubt-idly 
rest on those who overlooked this weak piunt when sho was sent 
to sea. Tliere appears to have been very had wealhor on tbo 
American sido at tlio close of last mouth," and the Athniic may 
possibly have got damaged in a gale. 'Wlmtover the exjiliiimtion 
may be, it is clear that in the natural course of tilings a 
aleiinm* from Uverpool to X»jw* York ought not. to 
it neccawry to touch at Hiilifax, and as this was a coast w'itli wlueh 
. the captain and officers w'ers not fuuulmr, tliw would be great er 
liflk 0/ error iliAit on on ordinary voyage. But those are ntattera 
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on which It is idle to speculate in the absence of definite informa- 
tion. The AtluiUic^ from a description of lior which haa Ijeen 
ubiishod, iieems to bare been a strong well-built ship, with a 
ull comprising six water-tight coinpnrtinonts, steam steering 
snp.aratu8, automatic tell-tale telegraphs^ which by a rettim signal 
Hhow whether the order given is Uung attended to, and all sorts 
of modem improvements and conveniences. 

It ia natural that a catastrophe of this bind, occurring at a 
moment when Mr. Plimsoirs agitation is mahing so much stir, and 
^ when so much is^ being said about the defective conatruciion and 
eq[uipment of ships, should produce a deep luipiession on the 
public mind, and th^t in the hrst instance doubts should be enter- 
tfiined of the aoundnesa of the vessel. Aa far as ia yet luiown 
there dooa not seem to be tiny ground for the.Mo suspicions, but the 
most etfectual means of dissipating them will bo by a full and 
searching inquiry. It may be nnnarVed that it is to tho abMcnce 
of B preliminary survev that Mr. Plinisoll attributes the bad con- 
dition of the memnntile fuarine ; bat in this instance the Ai/mUie, 
aa a passenger ship, must, we supposr^, have had the bcnetlt of a 
survey before she went to sea. S>ir Fairbairn has been making 
some observations on this aubject, which, from his expeiiencc and 
authority, both aa a scientific aiidpructicnl engineer, desiirve atten- 
tion. lie asserts that tho Roynt Charter, the Lomhn, and the 
were all lost from defective design and improper con- 
struction. Taking an avepige of tlm.'O years, 2,800 lives have 
been annually lost at sen from niisroii.^truftioii, bud material, niid 
other causes, and these lives might havo b^'ou .•«iivtMl by proper 
care and attention. Ifo attributes inanv of tlio riisiv^lcrt that 
occur to the imporfect and in&ecure comllition of iron couatruc- 
tious, and rocommend.s careful iii.^ipoct ion as a means of preven- 
tion. Tbero is certainly no rea.'iuJi wliy sailors should not «>btaiti 
the benefit of the same protection winch is already extended to 
passengers. A ^ai^)r is, 111 regard to tho general strength and sen- 
worthiness of a vessel, scarcoly a bottler judge than n landsman. 
Ho can judge only by what he secs; but all that is unseen and 
bidden away in in*; body of the .ship he must luko on trust. If a 
ship lies deep in the water, il‘ ^he is wet or leaky, if the point of 
a knife will readily scratch a holii in the iiiast.s, if tho cordage U 
frayed and rotten, and, above all, if llto brass of the pumps looks 
very bright luid worn, th(\so ur(i all tilings which bo has an eye 
for, and on which he forms his estimate <»f tho chances of his ovct 
seeing laud again if ho goes to son in tlu) craft. Hut a 
ship may exhibit none of these e.^toTnal indicalious of ncgb'ct and 
exhaustion, and y»'t bo in a very daugcrous* condition. An 
ordinaiy seaman, or indeed, for the matter . ( tliat, an onli- 
naiy merchant captain, has not the knowjc<'tge and experi- 
ence of a practical shiubuilder, and even if lie had, be has ]>i 
opportunity of thorouglilv ovoihauling the vc?M«d. The danger of 
inspection is that it tempts pctiplo to trust too much to it. Even 
when it is carried out by honest and competont men, it is not an 
infallible test. Tbu bast .surveyors are liiililo to make mistakes, to 
overlook weak points, or tri uuJorrato tho iinpurtanco of defects 
which have attmetrd their attention ; and of course in any large 
body of men there are always some wlio arc not altogether com- 
petent, or who are not perhaps absolutely incorruptible. Inspection 
is good 08 far as it goes, but it will be wvll tu guard again**t the 
danger of expecting too much frtmi if, and of ivlying loo blindly 
and implicitly on the proloctiuii which it afTi^rds. 


THF. COMPLETE I.ETTEfi-C.MlUIEU. 

I N the days ol the Protectorate, in 1654, apueared tho posthu- 
mous collection of Sir I Dudley Oiggos, well Known to students 
of the Elizabethan age by the name of the Complent Amltfimtilor, 
Tlio title was perhaps a* little di;cf‘ptivo. One might have ex- 
pected to find a code of precepts by which tho beginner in diplo- 
macy might make bis way step by step till Ivs deserved the 
honourable title which wos bc.'^towed ou the book. Hut the phi- 
losophy of diplomacy was, in the ryc.'i of Sir Dudley Digges i»r his 
editor, a philosophy wbicli toadies wholly by example. The 
Camideat AmhaBrndir is not a botdi of ruk\s or iii.striictiou.^ of any 
kind. It leaves the diplomatic aspiuint tu learn to do lii.s work liy 
seeing how the great men of pn^t lime did it before liiin. The 
CmipUat Ambamidor contains the letters written by Sir Francis 
Walsinghaifi, when he was (ji*ioon IClizabeth s resident in France, 
about too twice contemplated marriage of the (^.uocn with French 
Princes, and the answers of Lord Hurleigb, the Karl of lidces- 
tar, Sir Thomas Smith, and others. In thoi«c days KngliHhmcn liavi 
already learned that every tiling ought logo by precedent, but they 
had not yet leanied that every t king oughi to go by examination. 
From tbie Vompieut AmbasMtlor, as thus defiiKMi, the gap does not 
seem to bo very wide to the Complt te Letter* Wnter, Tho Conwicat 
Am^Bsador dealt with letters, and leltei-M dealing witli very delicate 
quostiona, touching plans of marriage fur a lady of tho most exalted 
rank. Aa far as our very slight knowledge ol the Complete Lctbr* 
Writer goes, it is largely lilled with letters d(*aling with tho same 
class of subjects, though not confined to per.*«oua so high in tho 
world aa membors of thn IIuium's uf Tudor and Valois. Hut ns 
human nature is the same in all ranks, and as we believe tho 
Cmnplete Letter* JV'i^iter propose.^ to supply ready letters for ail 
the circumstances in which human nature can find itself, we havo 
no doubt that it would supply a model which, with a few needful 
changei^ mi^t serve for any other prince who should chance 
to have to turn away from his blighted hopes, complaining of, and 
jHU'hapa coning^ the fickleness of women and islanders. Still, hero 


again we have to deal more with example than with precept. We 
outsiders have to form our notions of what a Oomploto Ambassador 
or n Oomploto Letter-Writer ought to be by studying tho wiitings 
which actually passed under real given circunistancea, or whw 
exports have iielcrmined to be the right kind of thing to pass in 
given circumstances foreseen beforehand. Hut the most complete 
letter- writer would be somewhat at sea without the help 01 tho 
public functionary by whoso hands tho lotlor is at last to roach 
the person for wfiom it. is designed. The duties of tho lotter- 
CfliTicr might seem to bo o:isv, and his place In the ecunumy of 
things might bc<uu not to bo very distinguished. This, we will 
say at mice, is allogether a mistake. The Civil Service Commis- 
Kioiiers havo taken the letter-carrier under their cure, and in their 
haiuU ho tsccms likely to grow to a level at least with tho com- 
plete Utter-writer, if not with tho complete) ambassador him- 
self. The (-ivil Service Commissioners have drawn the portrait of 
the completo letter-carrier, tho letter-carrier as he ought to bo, 
and, if Ihev really find a live letter-carrior to answer to the por- 
trait, ho will be t\ very rcnuukablo person indeed. It is, wo havo 
been told, literally true, though the story has grown in one of tho 
magazines inU> a pleasant little romance, that an advertisement 
onne appeared at the post-ofiicc of a Scottish islimd to the efibet 
that aVitter-rarrier was wanted — “ ono able to read writing pre- 
foiTtHl.-' One would lm\e thought tliat tho power of reading^ 
writing was, in tho case of a letter-carrier. nt»t a mere counsel of 
porfi'clioii wliicli might win a man a higher pluco than others, but 
the one rardirnil virtue witlmut whicli his craft could not be fol- 
liiwed at all. flow are Snooks and Tomkiu.'? cacli to get his own. 
letters, if the letter-i arrier dtics not know which of tho my.sterioiia 
marks on the cove*rs stand for Siiook.s and which Htand lor Tora- 
kiiw.® Yet we aiti credibly told that in our Scottish island the 
vateriB paribue clause cuukl not bo c.^rried out, and that a letter- 
carrier was appointed wlio could not read writing. Ite did 
his work with a Kind of Homeric simplicHy. As tho herald 
showed the lots to the her<vs, so that each hero might know his 
own, so, whim our lolter-earrier ignorant of letters show'ed him- 
self, the people ilocked around him to examine his freight, ai'.d 
each to carry olfljia own share, even if no mlscliievuiis wight over 
carried olf tho sliaro ol his ueiirhboiir. Here was a slate uf thiiiga 
\vbich certainly needed reform ; a stat»* of things which perhaiw 
was to bo found only in ancYi out-ur-tbe-way coi-ncrs of the 
kingdom, and wliich may nut ba\e extended itself to tlic adjacent 
islands of CJixMit Hritaiii anti Irelainl. iJiit nnybow the Civil 
Service Cummis.«<ioners do idrilio us ns going a little too far tho 
other way. They frooin to start from the assumption that tho 
leltor-caivier mnst needs be a perfect being, Ibat ho iniMt roach a 
standard whieh we should liavo tlnuiglit that no human being 
could reacli, unless peihaps the pri'^ient and late liurd Chanei llors, 
and pus'^ibly lieio and there a stray bishop. Fur our own part, wo 
should not tliiiik iT risking ourselves in a competition, whether 
limited or open, iti which su small a part of iminkind can expect to 
roach ijvou the jiositivo standard vvliich is .-'cL up. AVe feel our own 
w'eaknc.ss, mid wa could not undertake to priieliso nil tho virtues 
for so low a figure as fuurt'jen Nhillings a week. 

AVo will now let our readers into a little bit of a secret; 
we will show theui one of the odd curntTs of the administra- 
tion of this great community on which, aa far as we know, 
no light has yet been thrown. The n'adi'rs of Mr. Trollope^s 
Ralph (ho Ilvir will rciiiembcr how the succcpsful candidHto 
for the borough of rercyiTO'*s was expected to bestir him- 
self on behalf of a suppurLur, or tho cousin of a supporter, 
or the cousin of the contain of u siipporler, who wished for 
tho ofiice of postmaster of tho borough. Now n careful observer 
of men and things will n<jti(:e the beautiful proportions and 
gradations which run Ibroiigh a large part of hmiiau life. The 
visitor to ilixvding a few years pa-st iniglit have been struck by tho 
singular way in which ccciesmatical building had given way^ to 
prisons ; but ho mu.st al.so havo been struck with the beautiful 
propriety by which, while the mitred abbey wa.? cut short to nioko 
room for the stately gaol of the county, tho luwlior Friars church 
■Nviw set apart for the humbler prisoners of tho boniugh. A pro- 
portion no less delicate seimis to bo e.stHbllshed in the matter of 
which we are speaking. Tho successful candidate — to judge at 
least from tho caso of Sir TIioiiuls Hiiderwood — is expected to 
have some voice In disposing i f the greater ollice pf postmaster. 
Hut even llm unsuccessful candidate oualit tU get ^aiething, at 
all events if his party happen to be 'in power. In tho 
Homeric games those wdio wore neatej^ giit prizes, though smaller 
prizes, as well as thn.se who succeeded : tno successfiu wrestler 
w;ui to receive tho great tr9|Sod valuea'nt twolvo oxen, while 
he who was overthrown wM to comfort himself with leading 
away the woman skilled in^^many works, who was valued at 
four oxen only. So, whilBv^the successful candidate has to 
deal with tho postmasteM. ' it is at least a popular belief 
that tbe^unaiicccsHful cotgjUfiato has the advowsou of the post 
of leiter^arrier. His Jaithlal supporters all believe that a 
letter inissiyo from biin will have some weight in disposing of 
an ofllce which sej^s to bo more eagerly sought after than by the 
light of nature wSt should have thou(riit that it would be. The local 
representative, boyever imsuccossful himself, of the cause which 
U successful has o^iy to write to the proper authorities, and tli^e 
privilege of eomin A fourteen shillings weekly by walking perhaps 
the same number ol miles daily wiU bo bestowed as be wi^es. 
Nor is the popular Jbelief altogelhor wrong. The only difficulty 
is to know to what tbraneh of authority the application ought to 
be made. A^rite toithe Treasury, and yon are told that it rests 
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irith the Poet Office. Write to the Poet Office, and you a*e told 
that It roete with the Treasury. StiU aU this is only a littio official 


pl^yfulnoss : the thing commonly tome out tight in the endi and 
the man who cannot succeed himself, but who can procure the 
aucoess of others, has presently the pleasure of seeing nis nominee 
trudging along the road wi& the letter»bag. And both Post 
Office andTrcaauiy are human: thc^ write civil, andindeed friendly, 
letter^ written on the same kind of paper and according to the 
name lormiilie as the letters of other people. As long as you havo 
only to do with the Post Office and the Treasury, well and good. 

But behind these authorities lurks another power for more marful, 
solemn, and inquisitive. Not at all times, but only on imme rare 
cmoi^mcies, perhaps at moments of some special awakening of tlie 
officiid couBcience, the Civil Service Commissioners step in, armed 
with questions almost ae fearful os those which the examiuing 
angels of Mahometan belief put to tho man who has just ribbed 
the other world, when they command him to stand up in his 
mve and question him concerning hie creed. Treasury and Post 
Office will put up with a general recommendation, a recom* 
mendatiem pisrhups grounded on hearsay, at any rate a re- 
commendation set forth, like the lectures of Oxford Professors, 
sine ^ ulla sollonnitato.” Not so tho sterner Civil Service 
Oommiasioners ; they deal only in foolscap sheets, in printed 
formuliB with blank spaces, in solemn beginnings and endings, 
in little^ notices ^d mysterious figures printed at every 
comer — in everything, in short, wLicli can oppress the un- 
official mind with the fooling tliat they are High -Mighti- 
nesses indeed with whom ho now has to deal. In tho 


.Treasury or the Post Office ho nioy bo dealing with men whom 
never saw in the flesh ; still thty deal with uim os a man and ii 
{brother. Ills coiro.spoi]dent nt the Civil Service Commission, 
S.W., may si^ a name personally iamiliar to him, but the awful- 
ness of ofhcial grondenr must not ho relaxed for a moment. Thmi 
comes tho paper of SGarching inquirios. Tho first indeed is 
scratched out with a pen — ** Are you related to tho candidate ? 
If BO, what is the relationship P ” It is well to guard again.Ht 
nepotism, but it seems to have flashed across the minds oven of 
the Civil Service Coininis.sloners that, ns yet, whatever wo may 
come to presently, ewn uusuccjtissful caudidates for seats in 
Parliament are not likely to be near of kin to candidates fur tlto 
office of letter-carrior. iJut tho deforce of knowledge which he 
who recommends ought to have of him whom ho recommends is 
tested^ in such a way that there is no escape. ** Ans jou well 
acquainted with the candidate P ” ** From what circuinstalices cloeji 
your knowledge of him arise P ” This in plain words ixThap-s 
means, “ How do you come to know anything about him P ** 
*'How long have you known him? What sort of relations can 
Civil Service Examiners conceive to exist between the kind of 
person who is likely to recdiiiinend a letfer-camor and tho kind 
of person who la likely to be rocomnicmdod P JJo they fancy that 
the n^comuionder is likely to have boon so struck with tho recoiii- 
mended tho first time ho saw him as to have noted down the date 
in his journal, like tho people in the old tnnislalion of ihf) ArMfin 
NiglU$ who always say to a stranger, ** 1 am rejoiced to havo made 
the acquaintance of a man of your merit.” ^fiien the questions 
go on — Whfit havo been the places of his oducalion ? ” I’he Civil 
SService ComToissioiior.^) plainly look on a letter-cnrrit^r ono 
whose education cannot be linisliod in any ono seat of lejiniing. 
Tho^ chance that ho may simply have been to tho National or 
British School, or, as in our Scotch case, to no schtn)! at all, 
plainly has not come into their minds ; a Ictter-ciirrior, like a 
mediieval scholar or a modern prince, is one who may bo fairly 
expected to havo ^'studied iiinch in divers Universities.” As for 
the moral qualities, they arc searclied into in u formula which wo 
give os it is printed : — 

Is he strictly honest ? 

aobor ? 
intflligcnt ? 
dilij^eiit ? 

Of how many of our friends could wc conacicntiou.sly say that tht«y 
are strictly inlelligont aud strictly diligent P 2:itrict hone-Hv, strict 
Bobrioty, strict intelligence, strict diligence, pretty nearly' all the 
moral and intellectual virtues, must all be had for fourteen shillings 
a week What at this rate may be tho salary of a Civil .Service ( Jom- 
misMoner^ or what may be the qualifications of a Civil Service 
Commiesioner, we will not presume to ask. TIumi, as if an un- 
Buoccesful candidate was bound to be the common phy.si(;ian and 
the common banker of all those whom ho wi'kuld fain have had 


for his constituents, ho is further asked, What has boon the 
state of bis health since you have known him?” you 

believe him to be free from pecuniary embarriLssmonts ? ” This 
wetako to be high-polite Commissioner style for “ Ho you think 
be is likely to DO in debt?” “lias ho to your knowledgn 
been bankrupt or insolvent P ” One would haVo thought that 
even a Civil Service Commissioner might have known enough of 
human life to soethegrotesquoness of thinking that any one of thn 

f«f the post of luttcr-caiTicr is at all 
likely to find h» way into the Bankruptcy Court. J.iiistly comes a 
question which J^ally think ought to be put by no one but a 
spmtual oiroctoi^ ‘ Would you youmelf trust him with einplo 3 *nient 
lequimg undoubted honesty, and would you recommond him for 
•nai to yw peiwm.1 MenebP » Hew at laat we have a piece of 
worldly wisdom ^ the Commissionurs have nt least found out that 
there aie many mopie who would recommend for public emplov- 
ment a nmn whom th^ would neither employ themsolves nor 
xeoommand their pexsonal fhendii to employe This is no doubt a sad 


failure in the duty of the citixen to tho State of which be ^ a 
momher. Still it must be remembered that the State only oners 
fourteen shillings a week, and it must put up with what it can get 
for the money. Private people would perhaps find that it wmi 
quite worth their whilo to give more to a man who was perfectly 
fmo alike from bodily disease and from pecuniary embarrassment 
who hafl Rtudied in several places of education, and who displayed 
such an unusual comhination of virtues os to be at once stri^ly 
sober, strictly honest, strictly intelligent, and strictly diligent, lu 
fact, we begin to look upon tlio Complete Letier-Corrior as a self- 
sacrificing patriot, who is ready to aide his light under a bushel, 
ready to do much work and to receive little pay, as long os hie toil is 
sweetened by the thought that he is serving bis country. Minlstem 
of State, wo are told, do the same ; the}' get poorer rather thfia 
richer 4ii thoir country's service. Still they get ftime and power; 
the Complete I^tter-Carrier gets only tho consciousness of his own 
unrewarded iu elite. The State Is indeed a lucky master if such 
servants as the CoiiunissiouerH describe are to be found every day. 
In private life wo are often glad to g(;t a loss perfect boui^ than 
tho CuDiplute Letter-Currier at a higher rate than two smllings 
dfdly. 

THE ArilON FOU SEDUCTION. 

rpilK little Bills of Mr. ('barley give a great deal of trouble to 
X Parliament. He has brought in aJ3iU ** to Amend the Laws 
relating to Seduction,” which by three short clauses^ would produce 
tin extensive aud luischicvous effect. Thu existing law of se- 
duction is Iheorfeiically indefensible, but the alterations proposed 
by Mr. Chsrlcy would be practically objecticinablo. There are 
quite enough actions for seduction already, and under the atxionded 
laiv the nuuibf.T f)f such actions would be oi erwhelmiug. At 
prc.scnt tho action can ho brought only by the parent or guardian 
of the woman, and it is grounded, not on tUe.scduction itself, but 
on the loa» of service to the parent or guardian by thn woman’s 
iHuess ; luid, therefore, urdcss there be in some sense of 
the word a Hervlcc, there can bn no actiou. It undoubtedly 
happens that in thia state of tho law coniponsation is ob- 
laiiKMl in some cases while it is refused in others which are 
equally iiieritorioiiR. A girl wurkeil as farm-serv'ont by day, le- 
turuing home to sleep ; she was seduced by her master, and h<nr 
fiithor recovered damages because there was servico, or the possi- 
bility of it, during the hours which sho spent under her father's 
roof. Another girl held an ordinary place as domestic servant, 
and was seduced by her master's son. ft was alleged that during 
her hours of leisure she, with her mistress's consent, and in her 
mistress's house, niado shirts for the assistance of her mother in her 
mother's busiutiss of a sbirtnmker, but it was held by the Court 
that this was not a .Hiifficieiit service. Another limitation which 
the (Jnurfs have hitliHrlo iniiintained is that thero must be a 
child-biiib, or nt least an illness, as the apparent result of the 
alleged Stiducii(.n. In a case where it apiM^orcd that tho defend- 
ant had debauched the plaiiitiff's daughter, aud that she was 
delivered of a child, but the Jury foun<l that tho child 
was not tho defend ants, the judge directed the jury to 
find a verdict for the doieodaut, and this Tuliiig was 
upheld by tho (^urt. This cose was decided in the 
Exchequer ut a time when that Court delighted in technical 
refincuieute, and it has been disapproved by a writer of high 
authority, but ncvertliclcss it has been recognised as law in recent 
years. According to the evidence in thia cose, tho suduetion 
twk place after Cliristiuas Day, and a full-grown child was bom 
in the J uuo following. The law considered that a wrong to tho 
fiiibor had been committed by the defendant's conduct towards his 
daughter aud servant, and it gave an action for the loss of service 
tlicrcby caused. In on old case of the time of the Commun wealth 
it is said, in riTerence to the technical distinction betwean an 
action trespass” and an nctio:i **oii the case,” and to the 
ditlcreut limitsitions of time for bringing those actions respectively, 
that ** the cause of action is per qwtd servitium amuit, and for this 
he hath brought the actiou within tho time limited by the statute; 
for it is ail action upon tho case, although the camt cautwMM is the 
vi cC armtii, Vhich is but inducement to the acUon, aud the 
cfihsa causiUtt^siz, the lo8S of service — is tho ground of tho 
ncliou.'* Tho same idea is expressed more intelligibly by a 
modern judge, wlio says that <*the foundation of the action by 
a father to recover damages against tho wrongdoer for the seduc- 
tion uf Iris daughter bos been iiTiifonnly placed, from the earliest 
time hitherto, nut upon tho seduction itself, which is the wroiigfal 
net of the defendant, but upon the loss of service of the daughter, 
in which M^rvico ho is supposed to have a legal right or interest.” 
It is not ii(M*cnsary that the daughter should be a iniuor, but only 
that she should be living with her father, or otherwise, in oontem- 
plutiou of law, iji iier father's service. Jjord MaUBficld thought it 
** very extnioidiiuiry that any action should lie to a person on 
account of iucontiimnco between two others, both of whom niay 
bo of full age ” ; but such was the law in I^ord hiansfield's lime, 
aud such is the law at present Mr. Charley's Bill would havo 
the eflect of lar^'cdy iiicreusing an undesirable mass of business in 
the courts. Under tho presimt law some actions of seduction are 
brought, and many more are thi'calcnod, but tho requirement of 
proof «)f actual or constructive service to tho parent or guardian 
ofierates ns a considerate check upon tho activity of speculative 
attonieys. 

The existing state of the law is well illustrated by a recent case 
in which the plainUif lived at Canterbury aud his daughter hod 
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beeo in service at l>oal. Her master dieeoTeied that she had been , 
to a concert xvith a ticket ^ven by the defendant, and tbcrMipen 
ho paid her a month’s wages and told her to leave his serrioe at 
once. Next day she started by railway on her rotiirii to bor 
father's liouso, mid on tho joutnoy she was aoduced, as she 
alleged, by thjj defendant. Her father received hor when she 
arrived at liouie, bnt he did not expect her, as ho had not Teeeived 
notice that she had left service, wom afterw.irds delivered of 
& child, of which she swore that tho defendant was the fatlver. 
Taking this [Bt4)ry to be true, it may be assumed that, if slie had 
continuod in service, tho defehdunt wtniid have seduced 
her on the lirst favom’ablo opportunity, and in that case 
Lo would not hnvo been hablo to any aclimt. l>ut, 
as her master hml di^niiwcd her, il wua licM lluiL her 

tvnouutiiYo ccfYico lu hur rcvivtd, fUdl ilic iftilicr 


obtaining Isgal OQmponaa«i<x^ and ht im»A that 

House, with the best iiitoiitio»s» might oMonnife vijoa. 


of tte 
It n«gr 




when the dinigh ter entered the service .she had the iiih nlum to 
Tctarii to her liithcr on tho termination of tho service ; tho Ina^tor 
di'Scliarged her willi what imi>t In; livkon tu h** cood caiiro, and 
she wa^ received by her father ns sixm as ‘dit* ro;a-lM;d ht»nie, I 
tiiliilc there was enough to amoiiul to a (■.•nflrnolivt* .-ervice." 
Tho action was ibunvlod on ihe sp-'ci.il ground I'f loosed* 
and this wa< not very crodiitiblc l ) the law, hut the lu ti'Ui w:is 
suhstunfially lor tho ngpr.Yvaled injury which iro* futher had 
^iustain^^d ty tin? s.'ducti'»u i'f his chihl. 'I'lio dnniii-o>, juu*- 
haps, WOP' liiL-iiiT tlian the t'onrt would hiivi' given, but iho 
jury must ho A'^Siiined to h,i\t‘ talo*;! nil tJie tircuniMiinees 
into nccoiint, and the Lord Chief did u >t ihitik tin* (‘ourt 

ought to disturb tlio verdict. Anoihi-r jtn-mber of rln* Court sfid 
that tho jury w'orn to C'ln-iiler Iho injury aj> done (o tho luitur.d 
girnrdian. and all thal could he icf. rrrd to that rvlalion. *• I do 
not say that they o*.ight to ealcuMt** the uLlu.d <•!•*! of tin* noiin- 
tonanco of the grandchild, though th-y oaunct w«‘ll exclude that 
fiict; but they may consid^.r not only iliac lh‘‘ plaintilV has a 
danghler diMirraceil in the i y».'S of the nojghb.uuv, but Unit there 
is also n living monaorial of tin* di.-gnice in .i bastard grajulehibl.*’ 

There could noi bo a bi-tter rxaniph; than t'nis ca^o utVorls of 
the evil, ormppon d evil, which Mr. C‘hiirl(*y undi‘rtak(‘s to renn^ly. 
ill form the act ion for seduction is by the master, having a 
right to the services of the servant, imd having ifi.«t the benellt 
of those servi(*»s by reiu-iin of the wrongful net of ihe ile- 
fciidant ; but, ihougfi in lex in this is tho nature of tho net ion, 
the (Iftninge ]»y bj?s of ft'rtirc is in reality »\.»'*olv nominal, 
nnd so long ago as the lime . f L<*i*d (Miief .Iu.-.t.;:o Klleiiborough 
tho practice hud, ns he siiys, Ij'^couei inveterate of giving* to tie* 
parent, or person sl^irdingi// A*c.»/airc//L'i, damages ncy‘»ud the men* 
loss of flervieo in re.^pect of tl:-.* lo-s rggravated by the injury to 
tho person .s«*dui*i‘d. iVjt. it was agreed wL' ii Mr. ( ‘harley’n'jiill 
camo bcloro tho Jl-iL.se of ( 'oinnmn.'i on Wcdii*. f.I,»y, that the part 
of it which refurs te tliis euhjoct cannot pris^ Tlio result ot iho 
debate was, that s Mi.t-thingieuglji to be duin , but that it was very 
difJienlt to f-ay whut that something ought to ,lio. Mr. Charley 
displays on social qiio-^tituis ^omcihinj: of that 4icU\« b.»MiR*>s 
which Mr. Hiisraeli iinputc.s to certnin mci.’ihc;*s of ihc Libe*‘al 
party ixi 3‘*fi.*reuce to political (^^le^^ir>u.s. In I'.ici, M. Cbarl»*y 
i’aflhed in where the Att^'rney^d' Urral iVnr'= to in ad. It i.s Ciisy to 
fcJiy that legal fiiruxy ought ti.i be brought into lumiiony ^^ith fact, 
and that as ihi. action for .veduciion renily fur tin: wiunon's 
benelit, it t!houldb-j brought in the woiiiUiTo iiam*’. ilul then the 
r|iio^tion arises helUer every ca-ic whicli a v.vaiiaii ni.'iy think prup».r 
lo treat as one of .seduction ifi to be made the f »iiii laiion 'if an action. 
Jt Is disappointing to find Hint Mr. Chari';y's I Jill contains no 
dylimti'.n of seduction. Jlo does not propos' to all»«w the \v.»iuan 
hersfrU' to bring the action, but il may be In-iUight by an\ per.-ou 
standing in the place of »i parent towards hcv, and im xiilugatiun 
of survico .'•hall bi* veipiired. Ihil if thi.s allegatiinf bo made un- 
nccesFarv, it would hu diHii-uit to gin? any rea.son why tlio ivuuiuii 
herseli tlemld uotluing the .net ion; and it might be brought, MCe.urd- 
ing to till* iJill.uii her own incro oath that .sho hail bemi .seduced, 
witiiont proving- r h.it child-birtii or illnt^^s had ensued, upon or even 
after the bcduc/ao*. 

There i.s a piai ticjl limit l i these actions now', because they 
cannot bo hroic/ht in a Cu-Jiity C'ourL And if tluy ar3 brought 
in a sup‘-‘rior *ur*, ajn) not" muic than loL diiiiiages is re- 
covered, the phumUi’ g.uj, onliiiariJy no cost.s. It might bo 
desirable to po.slpone Kgi?l,iii(,n mi ihis subject until, by discus- 
sion iu or out of I'julijiim nt, -..i-uu principle Jiiis been fu^eertainud 
on which lugiblution ought t.» prL.cc'd. Our old ljiw}or.s would 
htivo buen shocKcil m ih.* ,,»■ nllowing a wunmui ( » siio 

directly for the price of In r ch.^-iiv^ ..i-il Ur-v allowed the 
action by tho pannt to introdu. ^-'itMlf by n tild'e door. Tlio 
Attorney-General expresses lubu-tam-ti i., ilk directly that which 
ia done indirectly*, and hi? suggusti* ibnt the isciiun by the woimui 
should only bo allowed in ca-v.-t wia.-rc t!iu M'»duction Iuih been ac- 
COinpUshoo by “something like fnnul or vl .ii. It remain.^ to 
1^ seen whether tho Altonuy-dmieral will uudvriake to remodel 
Mr. Charley’s Hill, or whether th.it in^kfiUigahlr legislator can be 
induced to think that tho subject w. uUl b<.iir letting alone*. The 
Attomoy-Gtineral says that under the present law there have been 
many cases iu which women have ebtained verdicts when they 
have not tolten proper care of theinaclvc*.s. It may ho gravely quea- 
tioned whether it is desirable so to alter the law that tlio uuinher 
of. each cases shidl bo probably increased. Hardy dwelt 

iipflia .the daost;^ of encouraging young women to rely npoa 


and we greatly doubt tue wisdom of reudexiijg it more coa^ass- 
hensivc. 


TUK IhVTTLK OF THE IXDIAiV GArCiES. 

I T would genitriilly bo rojpirded us a i^afo thing to suy that the 
Kuglisii people iti'O nothing if not skilful in eirginoering; uever- 
lhelo^:« wo Bu>pecL that, for arriving at a suuiid judgiiirmi i*ii the 
qucsTicni which iajusl now oausing such agUatiouin Great Geo^v 
Qua'l'^uiuiiclrt lUo proper pau^v iW the cisivuelou vi‘ tdOioa 

railway.-- tho Amoriciin engiuoors would be better advi.sers than 
our own. They an* more nccu.stomiHl to deal with grout iireou and 
great d instanced such n» are met with in India , which render the 
pnthb iu altog' th(*i* ditleront from anything prewnteil by the con- 
ditiouH of railway trattic in Lughiud. Here, where the traveller 
may over all the iailwii> Ky^teln.^ of the kingdom a day’s 
journey, and where thuec eystcni:! intcr-iL'ct each other in every 
direct leu, it n.'fdi nu argument t.i thow the intolerable iacou* 
vcnieiioc and interruptum lo biisine-s and Irado which a breids oi 
uiiiigi* Hut when persion.s proceed from these patem 

iticbi ti> .wuuit* that the Mime eviU vvtnild follow from a break of 
gaug*c in India, fm*gct the oiiomiuu& extent of that: 

I'uujilry pr.iflui es iiii Vulircly dilfeiviit coiidilion of things. The 
fact is ihnt til ;ri* an* Iracts" in India a.*< large as Great liritaiu 
wljich lie wholly be*_voiid tlie railway >yslf*m, eilher as nt preacnt 
coiistruoled »ir as pr.»j»oscd to bo const ructed, and that therefore it 
would b'wpiitt* piH.sihL* lo have diJierffU gauges in bidin, and yet 
t*i Tmiintaiu A iHilway tmlHc in more interrupted by break of 
gauge ^han is the tvailio of England hy \in inuiiMr position. 

3'urlh'*r, f*uch I'Xpi-riencc us we liH\e bud 4*»'L*in3 to show that for 
pAHsotiger Indlic, aliLiough a break of gauge Is a groat nuisance in 
^hort journeys, it oanseij no inc-uivoiiience wiinlcver in long 
ones. ’\Vli»‘n the jo'irii»n- exiends ovt r stvoral dHy* and nights — 
UH, for example, between ('alcuUu and Hoinhay — pH‘«!it*ngeia will 
ii-»ually require rest hero and there, and it iiiatterd Httlo whether 
they rotuni to the fkiiic or ti» dilVercril c*irria:i:es. Jiidoed we «ro 
inforiiitd Llini ou this particular lim*, although no break of gauge 
exists, it is actually found uioro cimveitlcut for the trallic iimmge- 
iiieuts, AS well .*w^ lu-nt* iig'recftble to The .lvuro})eiia passengers, U* 
rliange tho eniriages hnU' wav th.*i:i to run the same carnages 
liirougli from eml lu uml. Agabi, ns regmd-i the mitiie thh*d-cia8^» 
]ui.ssengois, who firm iho gr'^iiit bu:i rX the trallic, tho plan ol' 
through trains ha.s wc believe, been airoikly in great im*a«wro dw- 
contihned, and th-’* train stops either bv day or night, according to 
tlie «eA'<o2i, dhembarlving all ils pas.W?.;ers*f)r eight or ten hours, 
to rest and covdi meiils; certainly a much more sonsible plan tlnm 
dragging them (Miitmuini.dv through their journey in carriages 
which are usuiilly packed like the 'tweeii-deckB of o slaver. 

Tiiii^ wc appreht?nd that, oven as regards through passenger tralUCt 
the supposed evils of n break of gauge are nlmoxt imagiiinry ; but iu 
need h.'irvUy be remarked that llm great )mlk uf the trallic would 
net be lliiongh tiiiiru: iit nil.' The p?'.q»le who travel on Knglish 
r.iilwyy^ »uv uol all id’ theui going t'* ISeclland or to Trance, and 
this li>Ji*nl charac^ei of all railway t»\irlie. i** c'‘p>*diilly marked in the 
c'.ise of agricultural eoinnriiiiiiii such as make up the population 
of India. It is eomiuei'Ce which givflsri.se to long jonruevs, not 
a^riciillun*. T'ho people who travel iu ludia are most of them 
If.aveHiiig for only sh».rt dist.inces; and when, there-foro, tlris 
droaded break of gauge moans that at th*; end of a line eight or 
jiiiu? Inealrod miles long, of one gauge, there ia fuind iinother limv 
of the -iiuu? IcmUh, but of a difle.rcnt gauge, the probabilily is that 
luidcir .'!uch ji sy-ieiii iho vast maji-rily of the people of India will 
live and dio witli.iut ever having s«i) miuh n.s seen tim faltd point 
of jiiiiclion between the two systems. SSo far, then, as passengers 
are coiici;rncd, we approhand that tho snpposiid evil of the break 
of giiiig»* is a mere bugbwir. With regard to the through trallic 
of gOi»d> the ca-^o no doubt is diflbreut; but lh4» cxpiMise involved 
in hbifling goods admits of correct estimation, and if it can be 
shown t'> bole:. 4 tlniu tho saving i!i\<'lvt:d by abiuiduuing the brood 
giiiige Byotein for the extension ol existing railways, ihcu a aufli- 
cieiit case tippunrs lo be, made, emt for sauh a policy. 

'J'hero i.s, however, the military dement in tho question to b<> 
noticed, i'he Indian Govemuient have selected for their first 
cxperiuienl with the metro gauge the line from l^oro, the 
cupii.ilijf the Ihiujrib, toreshawur, on the border of Afghanifiton ^ 
irid ihU being unquestionably our most iiiiportiiut military frontier^ 
it argued tliAt, even if tli‘> iiilerjiolatiuu of narrow gauge mil- 
ways be adiiiisBiblo in other parts of tho country, hero at an;^ mto 
no 'break of gauge, ought to be introduced, sinco it would inter- 
hT<* to nil cxtreiiio degree with tho movement of an army to 
iuva-siou from the North- West. Hut persons who enlarge on tho 
linpovtiincc of maintainiug unbroken military commiuiioatione 
in thi.s part of India seem always to have in view large armiee. oa 
the Fcalo with wliicli war is made in Europo. They know that 
the fndiuu army contains iu tho aggi'cgate a good many men, and 
tliey assume that the railway Acemimiudatiou needed should be of 
a sort adiijited to convey large bodies of Uoops. But| mn if any 
con.sideniblo proportion of the Indian army canid be spared^ for 
concentration at any one point, which is more than doubtful, It is 
certain that ouly a very email army, as armies go nowadays, would 
ever be scut into Afghanistan, because only au& an army cou]4 ba 
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M in tibrt ialioflpitftbb country* I^ter&eri hr wlintever modo ot 
transit the army might trarel to Parimwori it if ould at any rata 
take leave of mUroada* whether broad gauge or narrow, at that 
|[»mt, nrd would therefore need to set foiih on its expedition com- 
pletoly equipped with the rneana of transport required lor making 
Its way on through tbe mountaine. and defiles lieyoad, just as 
if no railwavs oxtsied. The state of the case would therefore 
probably be^ that the znules^ camels, elophontSi horses, and bullocks 
needed for tho army would bo driven up from the different parts of 
the l^unjab in which they wero collected, and that tho troops 
destined for the oxjieditioa would also mniim up to tho frontier on 
fiDOt, without making use of tbe railway. This is the more 
prouable liecaosa Afj^huiistftn is inneeessiUo for several months 

in the year, so that there would bo no hurry; tho Indian cold 
wealhor would bo available for preparation and assembling at 
Fbsbawur, and the expeditionary force would move onwards 
late in the spring. The main use of tho railway woubl be, we 
•aiiprehend, to convey ammunltiou and supplies; and even if tliero 
wero no break (»f gauge at Lahore, all sucli stores would probably 
be unloaded tUoru in the first instance, since tliat place would 
ualurally be conKtitiUod the principal inngn/.iiio of the army, frf)n\ 
which the smaller m{igH%iiies in Hunt would in turn bo led and 
kept supplied. 

According to this view of the caw*, then, tho milil.iry argument 
against a break of gauge at this particular point does not appear 
to have much force. There remains of coutm the objection that, 
although uniformity might not be required in this particular 
hypotbc^iH, still it is liiipos>iblu to say what exigencies may not 
arist?, of a kind not foreseen ; and that, wlintover they may be, 
if a strain were placed on our commuiiicatious, our diilicultics in 
such an emergency would be vastly increiisod by a break of gatigo. 
'J'his may be admitted. No one foresaw the great mutiny, and 
there may be other evil days in store for us wlieh we sliould ha\ c 
cause for bitter regret that we had sacrificed the coraplct»jness of 
our military 'communications for a small saving. It hj, however, 
for the Indian Govenimcut to snv whether such a contingency 
is sufihdently taiigiblo to justify tlie sacrifice of economy. This 
is a point which can only ne properly weigheil by tho authorities 
on the spot, and on which thii opinums of percona at a distaiico, 
whether rwlwuy expert-^ or otherwise, cannot be worth much. 
And those who are bc.st In formed do not appear to take much 
account of the risk. ^ 

Htill it must bo admitted that, even if a break of gtingf? does no 
harm, it certainly does lui good. It could at best be only justified 
by the ccrlainty of (‘licet iug a eon'^idcrttble stiring; and hero there 
appears to bt^ extixmie diveisity of opinion. The general opinion 
of tho experts— and wo understand that the point is admitted even 
by the advocates of the narrow gauge — i.s that tlu^ saving under 
the most favourable circumstances would be but small, while some 
of tb() leoiling railway pundits stoutly maintain that then; would 
bo no saving at all. The advantage or tho narrow g:\nge, they say, 
is that it admits of sharper cui'Vi»s than the broad, and thei^forc 
of a saving in earthwork und permanent way in hilly ground ; 
but, since the greater part of liKtia is a level plain, this advantage 
Would not be gained there; in so en^y a country tho cost of one I 
mode of construction would be no greater than tho cost of the 
other. The question hoi'c is not, bo it observed, between a broad 
gauge hmcf^ railway and a narrow gauge hyAt onv, but hotwveu 
two railways, each adapted to carry only a light •tmrtic and a 
light rolling stock, of samibir capalliiitiea and constnictiou, but 
in one of which IIk^ rniis aro laid further apart than in the 
other. The advocates for broad gauge light lines, as against 
narrow, contend that tho cost docs nut depend on the distance 
of the rails apart, but on the weight of the rolling stock, which 
ogaiiL dopeuila on the width of tho carriages. A narrow gaugu 
line, with carriages to match, would certainly, those gentlemen 
admit, bo the cheaper ; but then it is understood that the Indian 
carriages, although rnnuini^ on a three-feet three-inch gsuge, arc 
to K' over six feet wide, m which case, they afiinn, it would he 
ouite as cheap to put the mils live feet six* upart, and the only 
thing gained by this novel aiTangeiinmt will be a loss of ^itubility. 

It seems clear, however, that the advocates for the light broad 
gauge line really surrender tbe point they aro contending for. A 
fine of this sort, even if it were as cheap os the narrow one, which 
appears jirfwd /ncec iuiprobable, would virtually iii\olvo a break 
uf gauge with the existing heavy lines almost ua completely ns 
tho mu^row ones, since it would not carry the heavy rolling 
stock of the latter, 4>\cept possibly to n very Hinited degree, 
and by using extreme care. Dut, on the other iiand, it would 
certainly not be a worse form of lino than that proposc'd. The 
question therefore seems rcudlv to turn, as regard? tho principle, on 
this point of cost, as to whicii thi'ro appears to he at present 
nothing certain on record. Tho argumeut so fur seems lo hav» 
been basod entirely on estiuiates ’* framed by various engineers of 
what they think lines can ho made ihr. C'ousidering what is 
known of the nice agreeuient heretofore attaimni belwocn those 
precious doeuments end actual cost — that one great Lidiou line, 
estimated at 5,oQgf., cost just 20,000/., a mile, that in all other 
cases uie|^ has oithex been a large oxcc*ss over the estimate, or tho 
eatim^ baa been adhered to only by hitting the work on coutract 
at highly remunerative rates— an argument based on coinparativo * 
esdmat^ of the Laputao philosophy. >Vtu on 

this head domed from expwtmeut aro whar we want, and in this 
view it seems bigUy dcei^ tW at foaet otie of the new lines to 
be coostfucted in India riioidd be of j^e light broad gauge type ; 
but to retrace tbe steps already taheii ^wmda the eomplerivn of 


the narrow gauge Cnea now in pxQgresii ee Mr«i ZAff 
supporters lately proposed, would he te eavee emmw 
inevitable delay in a matter which hea been delayed lee: Wg 
fdxeady, without, so for as (lui at present be estaMiawH 
monsttrato advantage. 


MADMEN AND WILLS. 

I T is becoming very difiicult to know what eoune tlAtnAy 
gentlomeii who ain^ anxioue not to have their wilts disnulfd 
had bettor follow with regard to or^An-grin<h*r9 (usd bfUffO boWUit - A 
few^wks«goU/» doZ'>u mad doctors went into the witness- 
box m the l^robate Court to dticiaro that on old g<cniiemaja.whn 
WAS in tho habit of swearing at itinerant musicians when they 
played under his window at ilam.<:gato must necessarily have been 
mod, and quite incapable of making a wilL But uapplly the 
judge did not ngTc<* with iliont, aud the will was upheld. This 
week we have had another ciirts in the same court, in which a 
leatator's partiality for nonmiu bands was adduced as conclufdvo 
proof of bis iiLsanit}'' — an .argument in which the jury appears to 
have fully concurred, and to which we may ourselvea venture to 
add our cordial and emphatic ah^eut. It is *110 doubt satisfactDxy 
to find that these doci:)iou3 ato in accordance with the common 
sense of mankind, built is not the less startling and uncomfortaUe 
to observe that, whether a mini ciir^«\s or encourages brass bands^ 
professional evidence is equally forthcoming to allow that it is aa 
lutailible indication of insanity. In this Instance Knight, 
tho testator, an old gontleiuim living down lu Shropshire,; seema 
to have bc(‘n anxious to ivli(.>vo the duluess of country life 
as much as possible. Ho was fond of Liiviog (iennan bands 
to play in front of tlie house, and would sometimes set 
the giuoni and ccwiohman to canter ou horseback round the 
carringo drive to livwdy ah's, while tbe rest of the servants 
danced. Possibly Mr. Knight may have been a Young Englander 
in early life, and still clung* to tbe maypole theoxy of 
tbe duties of country gentleuien. A brass hand is perhaps the 
noarust npm*oach to iho pipu and tabor which can now be pro- 
cured. Mr. Knight M ellorta to ainuae bis household did not stcq> 
hero, ilu dressed liimsolf up in skins and mats, and pidatad lus 
face la white and red stri^uis like a pantomime clown, and then went 
into 1h«; scullery with a gun in his hand to frighten the maid- 
seTTATfi?. Ho bad also a passion for niusicaLboxcs, and would 
occasinnnlly place one on a chair tuul ?et it going, and thou diuich 
to it himself without a piirtricr. This love of ttiiiric, however, 
does not seem to Itavo exorcieod that softening and sootliing iu- 
fiticnce wliicli is usually nttribuiud to it. Mr. Ivuights sons 
testiiicd to tho capricious criudty willt which ho IroAted them 
when they wero chiUnm. IJc \vould strip mid flog them severely 
for triiuii oltbiices. lie wevs much attached to his wife and 
daughter, but he was always making unfbuiuled complaints of 
their conduct, and latterly W(.aied t/ beci^me wore ami more 
suspicious of them. He fancied that people were watchiog him, 
that tbeie wiu> a conspiracy agaiu-^t him, and that hi a lifo 
wo? iu danger. Ho kept lauli d Krenriiis in his room, ood 
WAS Jilwiiya on (he Ijuk-out for robbon>. (luce ha wa« 
atiraid ho would he taken up on n charge of miuilcr, the real 
murderer not having discovered. iVuotlier timo he fancied 
that ho WAS suspected of being a Ihicf. He consulted different , 
solicitors about itmigimvry conspiracii*s, and when ho went from 
homo c.uTied bonds and securities to a large aniount in hie 
portmunruAu. Ho fed hU doL*^ with joints of good beef axul 
luiition. and other things prov ided for his own table. Sowetimea 
he would have a faney for ft-eding ruts in the house, and at otlier 
ilme.s would organize n balluc tt>v tbeir doslruciion. He built 
line greeuhouaeTi and iVuitories, .in I left iho fruit to Mt, or gave 
tho dnga the run of it. On tbo other hand, not with;. Lauding them 
dehi^-ions mid eccentricities, lie. w;vs admit vd to have been in all 
e.'^Hcntial matter'* a good husbnnd and iatlicr; lie mniuiged his afimrs 
ac]LMbly(.*nough, looked after lusexpenditure, and hla taiiiilv always 
conv.q)onded with and tiviited him «h if he was perfectly sane. 
His property corusisted of an o-^tato worth about 1,50c/. a year, 
exclusive of tho luui^e and park, and some 62,000/. of pcrsoualty. 
He w'ns a second son, and dunng his father s life he hud lived in 
straitened circumstancos at llrLis?el3 nnd elsewhere, having only 
nil income of zcol. a year for himself and family. He huu 
qunrrellod with his lliis^o sons, one after the other. Although he 
was believed to be deeply attached to his daughter find proud of 
her beauty and accomplishiuent.^, ho tri'ated her with stiango 
neglect. *Atter lu'r death he took n, fancy to her children, 
but they were not mentioned in his will; and no provision was 
inmlo tor a lunatic sUtor who was nbi^dutery dependent on him 
Ibr support. Me left tbe interest of 1 0,00c/. to hw eldest aou, a 
sum of 8, 00c/. to the. second, and 7,000/. to the third, and Afo> 
10,000/. to a biMther of his own, and 1,50c/. to a nister, together 
with some other small legacies. The iv^idae 01 his property wa.s 
given to Sir t/harlos Ihuiglilon, who wiw a remote relation, and 
wltoso estate adjoined his own. The only reason that could be 
suggested for this was that ho w.xs afraid another proprietor, 
whom he disliked, would buy up tho (*stato after hi-** death, and 
‘‘having nt heart,” as he wrote iu oue of his letters, “its future 
destinies and fortunes,” lio assigned it to Sir Charles iu older to 
keep it intact. Ila might, howev er, hnvo attained^ this object by 
•utaliing it on one of his sous nr grandchildren* Sir Charles was 
00 friendly, but not intiumte. forma with Mr. Knight, occaatonafiy 
visiting or corresponding with him. 
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Hero we have the case of an eccentric^ morose old man living 
a secluded life, seeing no company, estran^d from hia family, ana 
apparently attached to nothing except ms bit of property. He 
docs not seem to have had any particular affection for nia neighbour, 
Sir 0 . Boughton^ and Sir Charles does not seem to have taken any 
trouble to ingratiate himself with him. The question wliicb the 
jury had to determine was whether hia will, taking its provisions 
in connexion with the testator's circumstances and habits, was 
tbe will of a sano man : and tliey came to the condusion that it 
was not On the whole, we think the verdict was undoubtedly 
justified by the fttc Act the case; hut it is impossible not to feel 
the danger of throwing such questions upon a jury without more 
precise and definite directions as to the conditions under which 
sanity may, for legal purposes, be assumed to exist The judge said 
that the question was esscutially a practical one, to be doddod by 
the good sense of men of the world rather than by logal deiini- 
tioDS. It is quite true that no definitions enn bo laid down which 
are equally applicable to all cases. There are infinite gradations 
and degrees of ^ madness, and a large margin must always be 
left for the discretion of a jury in applying the rules. 
It does not follow, however, that because questions of this 
sort ciumot be settled offhand by cut and dry rule.s, 
dbey should he left so unreservedly to the good sense of men of 
the world. The tendency of nii?n of the world is, wo sus- 
pect, when lelt^to themselves, to form their conclusions chioily 
from the provisions of the will itnelf. If they tliink it u fair, 
reosonablo will, the sort of will they would themselves, tinder 
similor circuinstmiccs, have been likely to make, they find in 
favour of it ; but if it shocks their sense of family duly hr natural 
ailection, they probably give a vt.*r(lict ngiiinst it. 

It is clour that in tlio present instnneo tin) testator was 
a sour, morose, eci etitric man, and that ho made what seems on 
the face of it to be a very foolish and unjust will. But the ques- 
tion is, on what ground he was pronounced to bo mad. Wie* it 
on account of the provisions of the will ? The only reason that 
waa suggested for hnwing the e.^tate away from his family was 
that he wished it to bo in the hands of some, one who not 

bo Itkolv to sell it. It cau scarcely bo said that this is an insane 
desire, loir it is a very common dcHiro. There are many men who 
are perfectly simo, and who, heartless and wicked as we may think 
it, do care a great deal inoro about their bit 4)r land than about 
their children or idl their relations put together. But then Urn 
testator might have accomplishevl his purp* ■>' ), if he hail 
known the law, by means of an entail. It i^* ijyldont, however, 
that he was ignorant of law, for he wauled to impose a.*^ a 
condition on fiir Charles that the property should never be 
sold. Is ignorance of the law «jf real property a jiroof of 
insanity? The testator certainly did not make .such provision for 
bis family as they tad a right to expect; but this again i.H by no 
means an uncommon occurrence. Apart from the rontents of the 
will, did Mr. Kniglit’s InibiU an<l behaviour indicate madness? 
-Ho WAS undoubteiily under the iriiJueuce of dohisions. He thought 
he was threatened by some mysfenous con:;;piracy, and that his 
life was in danger. Tliese were utter delusions, but w-ero they 
doliiSTOns which amounted to such ii degree of iusunitv as would 
lender a man incapable of managing his affairs ? Wlule he was 
alive nobody chai'i^d him with being out cf his sensea. ITis .sons 
corresponded with him on the assumption that he was perfectly 
sane, and in ordinary matters he showfMl that he was quite capabre 
of t^iog care oi himself iiud bis interests. There was a good deal 
of Thackeray’s Sir Peter Crawley about him. Iln was boorish in 
his ways, and seems b) have had a liking for low company and 
low fun. Ho used to go outrook-shootiiig with one of the women 
servants, and it turned out that ho had had a child by her and had 
persuaded her to palm it off on another man. Theru is another 
question, ton, and that is how far, supposing hi ip to have been 
subiect to delusions, the delusions influenced the making of the 
will. Thtu-c is no apparent connexion between the doln- 
sions in this case and the disposal of tbe property. Accord- 
ing to a well-known decision of Lord Brougham’s, if 
a man is mnd on one point, he must be held, so far as his legal 
capacity is roueciMied, tu bo mad on all points, since it is itiiposai- 
ble to say how the madness might operate. The mind, though it 
has various facnltie.s is ono and*^ indivisible. If it is disordered in 
any one of those faculties, if it labours under any delusion arising 
from such disorder, though its other faculties aud functions may 
remain uiidisturhtMl, it cannot bo said to bo sound. Such a mind 
is unsound, and tesiannuitary incapacity is the necessary conse- 
quence. In a recent juilgtuRut pronounced by Chief Justice 
Uockbnrn (Banks r. fioodlbUow), to which Sir James Tlanncn 
also refemid, this view is considei'ably modified. The Chief 
Justice held that a man might have insane deluhious and yet be 
capable of making a will, unless it could be shown that tbe delii- 
sionB directly iiitiuenccd his mind nt the timo of making the will. 
Tho Chief Justice said ho did not think it necessary to discuss the 
question in its metaphysietd or psychological iispects. It was not 
^ven to man to fathom the mystery of tho human intelligence, or 
to aacortain the cfuistitution of our sentient and intellectual being; 
but the pathology of mental diseaso^ showed that while, on the 
one l^d, all the faculties moral and intellectual, may be involved 
in one common ruin, os in the case of the raving maniac, in other 
Instances ono or more only of thoso faculties or functions may he 
disordered, while tbe rest are left unimpaired and undisturbed. 
The uoestion fbr the juir was, he said, whether the delusion bad 
or hod not affected the general qualities of the mind, and whether 
it had exercisei any effect on the will* 


Sir James Hannen seemed to be di 4 >osed to adhere to the law 
laid down by the Chief Justice rather than to that laid dom by 
Lord Brougham, which has hitherto been accepted in the Probate 
Court. It seems to us, however, that Sir A. Cockburn’s way ^ 
patting the case is, in some respects, very like begging the question, 
it is true, no doubt, that a man may be obviously mad on one sub- 
ject, and that in his behaviour in other respects there may bo no 
apparout trace of the iniluenca of the delusion. But then how 
ciiu wo tell how a delusion in the mind of a madman would bo 
likely to operate.^ According to tho Chief Justice’s argument, 
there would be some danger of assuming that a delusion in the 
mind of a madman would operate in the same logical direction as 
a conviction which was not a delusion would do in the mind of a 
sano person. On the whole, it may be doubted whether Lord 
Brougham did not take up safer ground. The important questiou, 
however, is, whether the man Is ri'klly mad at all, whether his delu- 
sions amount to positive madness ? And this is the weak part of the 
present system of investigation. Inhere is a dangerous readiness to 
assume the oxistiince of insanity from odd, out-of-the-way habits 
and eccentric or violent manners, 'fhe test of insanity, for 
legal purpo.8os, ought not to turn on nioro isolated points like 
thesis, but on the general tenor of a man’s character and conduct ; 
and we think the judges would do well to impress this more for- 
cibly on jurif'S. it is to be regretted that juries should be con- 
fiised and embarrassed by the nice distinctions of (tontticting judg- 
iimnls and rival theories, and, that some delinitc and authoritative 
principles camioi be laid down in regard both to legal capacity luid 
criminal ru^pollsibility. 


rnicocnK et cacolet. 

A I'IEOE, in five acta, hunting more than three hours, and 
which nobody finds too long, must have merit. Great 
praise is due to tlie authors of Trictwiie ct Cncolct for havi.tg 
built a Kub.staiitial play out of suidi matcrids. Tho actora 
ow»5 much to the authors, and tho obligation U widl rtv- 
paid. The idea oi* a “ private inquiry olUce ” has bocomo 
tolerably familiar to Londoners sincu tiio eslabllshmeut of the 
Hivorn/ (’ourt, but perhaps if tliey had not been assisted by 
Parisian dramatists they might m.^vt^r have seen this idea on its 
comic side. “ Agonce Trici.>chc et Ckicolot. Maison de (‘cmfiance, 

recherches dons rinterot des fauiillea yp^cialitd pour 

Ics marls inquiets; burvcillanco de lenrs dames, avant, pendAut et 
apr*>s.*’ These avo some of the terms of the prospectus which 
"iVicocho hands to M. Van der Pouf, banker, when ho wails 
upon him iii iho cliaracter of le per© Isaac. The banker’s wife, 
Beruai'dine, Inw written a letter to her admirer, lo due ftmilo. and 
tho enterprising lirm hn.s stolon tho letter from the Duke’s pocket 
and now oft’ers to sell it to tho husband. Tricoche, having com- 

E lcted Ibis transaction, tolls tlio banker that if ho should ever find 
iinself ill such circumstances as are mentiooud in the prospectus^ 
and should need the services of an active, intelligent, and dis- 
cri'ot man, ho hiul better apply to tho house of Tricoche et 
Cacolet, aud let him be sure aud ask for Tricocho, car, dans lo 
fond, Cacolet n’est qu’un imbdcile.” No sooner has Tricoche de- 
rnarted than Cacolet appears dis^ulsea as an Italian musician, 
bringing tho pet dog wuich tho bnnkor’b wife had lost, and for 
which sho Jiad offered a reward of 500 francs. The lady 
asks, “ Comment voua cst-dlo tombdo dans Ics mains P ” Cacolet 
answers, Tout naturellcrnenl, madam© ; je I’ai volde.” But Lo did 
not .steal the dog for the revrard, but to make an opportunity of 
spiiaking to Uie lady. ITo knows of her correspondenco with the Duke, 
and his experience teaches him that there is likely to bo strife in 
the bankers household. Now if in that strifo tbe lady should need • 
assistance, where can sho find it bettor than in the firm of Tricoche 
et Cacolet ? If sho wishes to inttsreept a correspondence — ^Tricoche 
et Cacolet. If she desires to watch her husband so os to arm 
herself against him— IVIcoche ct Cacolet. If sho wants a carriage 
with a trusty driver — ^Tricoche et Cacolet. ^*Tako a card, madam©,, 
and come and call on us if you have occasion : mais ayez bien 
soiii do demander Cacolet, car au fond Tricoche nW qii’une bSto.*' 
With these words (Cacolet deports. The banker’s wife sends for 
tlie Duke, and imparts to him her fear for the safety of her 
letter. Ho is sure that he has it in a case next his heart; but on 
opening the case ho iinds, in place of the letter, a prospectus of tho 
firm of Tricoche et Cacolet. 

Thus in the first act the basis is laid for the fun that follows. 
The banker has requested his wife to receive the attentions of 
Oscar Tasba, f^rom whom he hopes by her means to obtain the 
Agom;y of A Turkish loan. The wife indign/mtly refuses, and a quarrel 
ensues which causes her to leave her husband’a house under escort 
of tho Duke. Thus tho hanker finds himself in the circumstances 
indicated by the prospectus, and ho proceeds to the office of the 
firm to consult Tricoche. He is gently reproached for having 
given a false name at the door of a house where eve^ inmate 
knows everything al^ut everybody in Paris, lie is told that le 
pero Isaac, who had called upon him, is a mere undentrapper of 
the firm, but the great Tricoche in i)erson asks him in which of 
the cases indicated by the prospectus be now finds himselfi He 
points to the heading Maris inquiets”; and Tricoche tells him 
that of ten husbands who come to the office nine desire to have 
their wives watched. Bu^eayshe^ ^^Uartide ae aubdivise .... 
je vous demande dans quelle subdivision, avant, pendonL ou 
apri>sP” The hanker ei^lj aoawers, Avant monneur, 
avant.” Tricoebe, after further explanation, lumkrtokes the 
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case. The banker leavea bim^ and he has just resolFed 
that ho will keop this affair to Jiimaelfi and avoid any divl- 
doo of tho profit of it with his partner, when the door opens 
and Cacolet appears, Tricocho arusseA himself os a woiuthy 
>2nglialiinau with n red face and tromendous yellow whiskers, and 
proceeds to the banker's house to exaniino tho case against his 
wife. Cacolet remains in the office, and shortly receives a visit 
ijpom the banker's wife and tho Duke, who liavc found llieiiiKclveH 
in circumstances of diflicuity and come to seek nssietance. There 
happen to be in the oiTicu a man and woman who linvo just 
engaged thcnisGlves sw servants U» a lady who is to leave I'aria for 
St. J^etei’sburg that night. Cacolct directs the banker's wife and 
the Duke to exchange clothcH wdth thc»flo persona, and sends theni 
thus disguised to the Iwly's house, where limy are to reinaiii in 
the choructer of her aervants until ho comes to assist them 
further. He has despatched this bnsincas, and has just resolved 
that ho will keep tho profit of it to liimself, when Tricocho returns 
with a disposLlioii lor quarrelling, which Cacolet reciprocates. 
liSach charges tho other W'ith deci;il, each detects the other's game, 
and vows that he will spoil it. Cacolet goes nut, shuts the door 
and locks it. Tricucho exclaims, hW ! not to know that I 
should jump out of tho window/’ and disappears. Cacolet returns 
exclaiming, Inad 1 uol to know that 1 should know that he 
would jump out of tho window." 

Tho lady, Madllo. Donibanco, to wliom Cacolct sends these in- 
experienced servants, belongs toa elii.«.s which is generally exeduded 
from the English stage. She is of cour&e in d(:bt, and tlio Duke’s 
awkwardness ar a footman is coiiipcn:i.‘ited by a re^ady .su]iply of 
money, with which lie satisties one or two pressing creditors. iShe 
says that she will continue the satiie arrange iiient nntil they 
arrive jit St, Petersburg, and she treats with great indulgeuce a 
acrviini whom she linds so Ruitablo. Thus when, having loft the 
room and suddenly returuod, sho discovers tho footman on liis 
knees before tho maid, she apologi/.(.‘s, and Miys tlint porbaps .she 
ought to have knocked before ^bo cnino-iii. t 'ocolot com«'s to the 
aasistanco of his charges disguised as a ptmsionor of tho InvalidoR, 
luid presently Tricocho ariivcs in tin; dress of r: ( kuninissionairc 
carrying certain property of the preteniod servants of which he 
has contrived to got pos.sosrfioii. - Thus, true to his threat, he hunts 
close on his partaer'a track. The meeting betwctMi the pensioner 
and the porter, each with his face diHlorUul bcycmd possibility of 
recomiitioii by the other, is droll beyond expression. After 
watdiiug Aiid dodging each oth(*r for soino time, Trico(;ho knocks 
away tho stick on which tho iuiiria old soldier leans, and discovers 
tis ho foils that ho is Cacolet. Ho runs off, and Cacolct pursues, 
displaying a bodily activity which nstoniahes tho lady whoso 
apartuieut he had ontored as a feeble cripple. 

Tho uext stage in the adventures of tiio banker's wife and the 
Duko conducts them to tho cafd of tho iMoustro ^'^‘rt at Mont- 
parnasse. This scene is oven luoro divoniug than that which 
passes in tho aparlmeui of Madlle. Doiubnnce. Indeed tlic* uotimi 
of installing tho lady and the nobleman as luamigfTs of this liuinblu 
cafd is fertile in amusing incident. IJiit before they arrive tho 
•business of the calo is proceeding. \ custoiiicr remarks, ** 1 1 est h'ger 
votro grog/’ to which tho w'/iiUir answers, “ Cost la spociulit6 do 
la uiaisoii, irionsieur.’' MadiiinoTluquet, the respectable proprietor 
of this establishment^ i» mother of iMadUe. Douibinico, and is ex- 
pecting her daughter to dine with li«r that day. She was 
moderately niTlictcd when her daughter tirst Loft her to outer upon 
tho way ol* life she ha*9 pursued, but became reconciled when her 
daughter rctiu'nod in a lino voilow carriage to call upon her. 
These things, she tells a friemt, are not looked at as tlnjy used to 
be; uiid tho friend answers that that is true, f<)r*'lcs immirs 
s'odoucisscut de jour eu jour." Tho iiulefnligablo (hieolot now 
outers with his charge. I'lio business of tho cafe is bought out- 
.right with the Duke's moiioy, and Dcrnai’dine is ostabiiblied at 
tho counter, while the Duko assumes tho waiter’s api^m and 
napkin. They begin to find these perpotunl changes of social 
position fatiguing, and as trade is slack the Duko ocxMipies himself 
in calculating tho probable cost of his adventure. Ht; lias alrcsady 
apent 28,704 franca 7$ cents, in part of a day, and lie cannot 
jreckoii that bis attacliiueal to tho lady will last less thau iiftecn 
clays. He imparts this coiiiputution to the lady, to whom he had 
doubtless vowed eternal constancy, as is usual in such cas(,s. While 
with chalk on tho billiard table he is multiplying the day'.s 
expenditure by iiftoeu, a customer interrupts him by calling for 
a glam of Madeira. The Duko begins to perceive that amid 
all this hurry-skiirry bU lovo affair makes no progres.**, and that 
it would bo cheaper as well as more comfortable to visit Dernar- 
dino, as ho used to do, at her husband's liousc. The inevitable 
Tricocho now Appears, admirably made up “on voyoii,’’ and followed 
by two attendants, who are ready to carry olf tho banker’H wife by 
force. The new ciutomor calls for an nwlc, and as the Duke cannot 
gum what that is, ho applies to Hcniardine, who suggests that 
perhaps tho ci^tomer means mt tnelfinf/o. Hereupon iho Duke 
bimgs Ml the bottles on the counter, auci requests the customer to 
mix for mmrolL lN»ow Cacolet returns, having got himself up in the 
same ruthfinly style os Tricoche, and imving the additional charm 
•of a humpbtmk. Ho accepts a challenge of Tricocho to play 
billiarda After a Uttlo time the other guests depart, and Tricoche 
iurns off tho gas lu preparatioii lor seizing the banker’s wife. 
Cacolet spriims upon Mm ; a struggle ensues, and Tricocho throws 
Cacolet on the biUiard-table, aad.'tean off liis wig. told 
W’ he says. ‘‘thatlwonW find Madame Van derP^^^ I have 
her, and will take hexjia^ to her hnsband." He departs In 
Ciacied triumphi and Cacolet mds. the Duke keep qmet, for 


Tricocho has carried away Madllo. Bombanco by mistake for the- 
banker's wife. 

This mistake, however annoving to Tricoche, was not his fault, 
nor does it turn out badly. M. Van dor Pouf has invited Oscar 
I’usha to diimoT, uiid .MauUe. iiombance is much more agreeable- 
to the Turkish Anihassador than tho r«al wife of his host, would 
liAvo been. The rival putf^ntates Tricocho and Cacolct have now 
occoniniodiitcd tbeir diffvionces, and proceed harmoniously to earn 
14 largo reward from iho Duke by rcbtoriiig Devnardlue with uit- 
blmniRbod chaructf^r to her husbaud'H home. Meanwhile Madlle. 
Doiiibanre luia obtained fitmi Oaijar I'oHha tlie ngoncy of the now 
loan Ibr M. Van der Pouf, and ho in return undertakes to pay the 
lady’s debts. Wo must not forget tho la«t disguise of Tricoche, 
who appears as Madame JkM|uot accompamed by Cacolct as her 
lawyer, and charges M. Van vler Pouf with having ahducted her 
dove-like daughtifr from the maternal nest. Finally everybody is 
plcHsed and satialied. 'Jricoche and Cacolet have only to remind 
the audience that in any of tho cases indirated in tho prospectus 
their firm may still b(» consulted at the w’cll-kaown olilcej and, 
.siys Cacolet, S’il s’agit ihi quelquc chose do delicat, deninudez 
Tricoche," to w*hicli liis partner aiiHwer.^ ** Mou ! non ! dcimuidez 
Cacolet.” Thus ends thi.s amusing plav, which, with nil iU extra- 
I vngance, acarcely passes tho bounds of possibility. One is re- 
minded by it of that dictum of tho Vniic, that a play ought 
to show things just so sf range that, though (hev never did, yet 
they might happen. There is a weallli of a^;surdity in llio 
authors which goes far beyond our own nrtiiJccrs in burlesque; 
but they have tin* advantage of exploring the life and conversa- 
tifiii of MadlLo. Dombmice, a domain wliicli would be inaccessible 
to JCnglish dranmti.st3. The new servants of that lady learn so 
much of their duty that they discreetly turn tlieir backs after 
opening tbo door, and niciidy pviint with their linmls hold behind 
them in the diroclion whicira visitor is to take. When the Duke 
tirst arrives and effers himsolf for the place of footman, Mndlle. 
JlonibaDce asks him tho names of tho miatrosseh he lias served, and 
ho gives her a full, true, and particular account. Some of the best 
and most harmless fun iu this part of the play is produced 
by tho appearance of Tricoche disguised ns a shcrill s oiBcer. He 
is proceeding to levy upon the goods or pifrson of Madllo. Bonibance, 
when the Duko with his all-sullicicnt purse comes to tho rescue, 
and pay i him out. Ihiteven the Duke's purse isiiiuilly exhausted, 
and this is perhaps the moral of the playi 


REVIEWS. 


GEOKGE VILLIKKS, SECOND UCKB OF BLC KIN'GHAM.* 


W HICX the first Cleorgtj Villiors Duko of Ihickai^hain, the 
great favourite of James I. and of Cbaiios 1., foil by 
tlio liHiid of an assassin, his son and namesake and successor wa*< 
an infant eighteen montli.s old. (.'Luries 1 . told the widowed 
Diiehcss that b(! w'oiild be a husband to bor and a father to her 
cbildretj. Tho Duchess was dolivoml of a second son, Francis,. 
Koon after her husbaud's murder. The two boys were brought up 
with ihe King’s cliildreti, and in time went with the futiiro 
(llmrles 11 . Trinity College, C/ainbridgo. Thtiy wcut thence 
to Christ (.'hurch, Oxford. The Civil War had begun, and the 
King was now at Oxh>rd. Tho two youths, slxteoii and foiirtoeu, 
W’ljre iu ti hut fight at Lichfield early in 1643. They then went 
abroad for some years to travel luider tho cai*e of the lilarl of 
North uinbeiiand, and returned to England iu 1648, when tho 
King w'aii a prisoner at OarUbrookc. They took aims for ibt* 
King, under the Karl of Holland, in i:>mTey. Lord Francis was 
slain, valiantly fighting; the Duke narrowly cscuped with life in 
the utter rout of his parly, joined Frince (Charles uu board ship lu 
tbo Downs, and wcut wilh'him into exile in llollaud. Ills great 
estates, of a rental variously estimated at from twenty to thirty thou- 
s^lnd a year, wore declared iorfoitod by the Parliament, lu 165 1 bo 
accompanied Cbarle.R to Scotland, and was with him at the fatal 
battle of Worcester, lie had shortly beforo tlus battle angered 
Charles by an arrogant demand to bo made general of his army, imd 
had showii great rcaeiitiiient at the King's nd’ii.sal. lie rscaped from 
Worcester into Franco, and served with credit as a volunteer hi 
the FitiiicJi ai uiy in Fliuidors. A goodly portion of Buckingham's 
estates, including llelmesley in i)rk.shirp, and Yi>rk House iu 
London, Ji:id been gmiited by the Parliament to f^ord Fairfax for 
an’ears duo to biiu as general, Fairfax was not less ready to 
bestow bw only daughter, together with tbeso c.sfatc.^, <»n tho young 
handsome cavalier Duke from whom they bad been w^rested than 
was liuckingbani to make this marriage, in onhiv to i'e(*ovor some 
of his inheritance. Buckingham stealthily enme. over to England, 
and was niairied to Mary Fairfax on Septembt^r 7, 1657. This 
marriage iafuriated Cromwell, who quarrelled with Fairfax, imd 
sent Buckingham a prisoner to Winder. There ho tKinained ini- 
prisoned till after Cromweirs death, when the PiU*liament of 
llichard Cromwell released him in February 1650, on a petition 
from Fairfax, a member of the Assembly, Jind on Fairfa.v’s «?ugage- 
raent in lO^oooL for Buckingham's good behaviour. The Kejto- 
zatioii camo. Fairfax, with whom lluokingbnm was living, yiati 
openly adhered to Monk in Yorkshire, iw ho marched from fcicol- 
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land to London. The Duke mot his vcuthful coinpaulou ojul now re* 
bton'd King at Dovefi 'when lu* landod there on May 25, 1660. 
Charles hiul recently conceived ginspidon nud dislike of Bucking- 
Laiu, whoso vohitilV and Felf-willed nature he hiul had earlier 
umplo oeeasiuii to kno'w ; and Hoiirdeaux, tho Frenr.h Amhti^Kador, 
who carefully watched the liustomlioii, foil it Riillieiently impor- 
tant to report that the King’s receptiijii of Luckinglmiii was v<*iy 
cold, that fiuchingham pincel hiniscif uninviU'd in the 
carriage w'ith the ipiing and the Dukes of York and ( UouccbU i* 
and Monk, mid that oft ihi- King's iiiriNnl in Loudon li*' timio.l 
Buckingham i»ul of the (kmricil (.'hauiher (Ik hpatrli of M. do 

JJouiamii, Juue Till, lOOl), ill lllu Aveilivw Ol' the h-.-iu'li I'ortigii 

Offico). 

These two frloncU of hoy hood had often hefnro quamllnl, re- 
mained for a Lime, uloof, and been ivLoneilod. Ihu kltigham'b 
great powers of laacinaiitui were, aideil by (Munh'^-'s good 
nature; and probably aini.iblo teiidomeos fur the oouipaniou i>f his 
youth, and grnloful remombrancti of saeiiliees j.jid MT\in s, t-.'iiJii- 
Imted to make rfuowals of fri».uilship now and on liitiiif onr ion- 
easy. liuckinglmiji, without oflice, soon a,quirrd a pow«*r (*\er 
Charles whicJi liisqulcted his io^p«iii.-iMo ..Minit;itr-: and Cfiiu- 
cillors. Il was not long before he e\eiKd ihe* feaiN of i'ijir«‘inb»ii. 
lie w'fts Lord-Lb Miteuaiii of the Wes-t llidiinrof YtuLshire, and 
was made a J*my (.'oimeillor in May j6C»?. 
laritk'B and puhiie iudeceiuni'- <tid iK>t di< 
powder o\ur rjuiil.*'-. Hl* pio\\»Ki«l a quarrel a; eard;* wilh Lord 
i^andivieli, and f.dJi d to uphold hi i li**M‘jiir. A i*‘l«-ni. Jaugiiage in 
tho IToiine of Lord", brought a chjiileiig*^ from the Joxed and j 
honoured Lord (Ltoiy, and ho again loftt equitation, lie wa- | 
Ihrt aggr»'s^or, ai a (.V«nfe reiico bi-tweon tlic iwo lIouMfl, in an ] 
unseemly wiiUlo with the Marquis of Dorrlioler, xshen, aoeonling j 
to Samuel l*ep}^, he “struck oil* Dovchoslera hat, and took him 1 
by Ills periwig, nud pulhai it n^ide, and held him.” I loth com- j 
batauts Were miiL by tho Loid.*< to tins 'I’uwor. Homy Lkrrepoiut, | 
Marquis of Dorchoter, was a lunn ofgiuut e.niilitiuu, .iu<\a Uoinau j 
Catholic. An unpubbehed letter of riiirkingham to ibe King, of 
'which ihero is a copy in the llecord OHbj.q wiliteii it few imaiths { 


and dismissed him from tho Privy Council. AU men of charoctss: 
and consideration'— BO Colbert, tho Fronch Amboasador, wrote tol^ 
Covcriiuiciit— supported Coventry, but the King was BuckinghaiuVi 
friend (Do.'^patches in Archives of French Foreign Oifico, March 
11, li)). The early measures of* Buckingham’s adiniuistratioii 
were wLc and good, lie pruniotod iudiilgenee to Dissemters and 
^••»^Ilp^t■lu:n.■'ion witliiii tho Church. The Triple Alliiiueo was 
; tdleeied. Hut plesL<uiv and vice hud obtained a diiruinion over 
‘ liim Nxliich prevented pcr^everauce in busiueas uud he had no 
i of ]U‘Incip1e to withstand the ti'rnptations of greed and 

I of \anily. The King iirai’lieally set him a'sidn ah n councillor, 

. iTfive lui»i>*.eir up ill a Itoinun (.^llll<)lle calml aiuI to Arlington 
j and LJiiUnd, :iml pcrleclcd a r*e(*ret liviity 4>f nJliiinco with Franco 
: bir v.av auai 1st HolhiuJ, with it proviso for establibhiiig the 
; Iti'iium Catholic billh in Kii;:land by French luius imd umnev, 

■ vviLUout the knowledge of Buekinghain, w'ho, he w iis afraid, wouW 
bl.ib. riieu Im niado Buekingluiui, uothiiig loth, his dupe and his 
i(»ol for luyt tiulioii of a further tri'iity of iiUiiincu fora Jhitch 
w a:*, the I'r"! i'jion ns (o the Itouwiti Calhulic religion reiualuiiig 
imkimwn to him and secretly liiiuliiig. Lord A.-hley, iifliirwardd 
j Shjifi'.^burx , and the IVesby teriiMi J ^auderJale, were equally fooled 
! wiiJi Biieiviiighinn for this si-coiid, which tlu^y thought tlie lirst 
I inul only, rngotialioii. Biu l.ingh.'ini was liio foreinost in Uiis 
Many privido ivj*fgu- ] .'lei'iui iin*cli nt'^oiiiitiiin, and was indeeil tin* aoul of it. Ho was 
k til*' growtli of his ; iUiihitK»us of ihf command of tin: military eiMitiugent to be sent to 
ihf ( \.niint lit, and lb.* Frcueli King fi-d his iaml\ by *mcuuraging 
hint to Jiopi‘ for it. With all hii ertfiil»*s, recovered after tile 
lic'toratiiMi, he w.u- now a iidued man, overwhelmed with debt; 
the. I'rencji Iving gratilied his avidity by presents .and promi»e.s. 
lie hridii notorious and uaM ncaudalousiiitriguiMvitli the Ooiiutess 
4if Slu'evv-'bun , whose lm.«baud he hud killed in a duel, oud with 
whom lie was now Ihiiig openly us a inistross ; Iho French 
King, to ple.is/i Jiiiu, granted a large ]ieasion to Lady Rhrewbbury. 
'I’Jiis wa.N I !ii‘ Lime ot wlial was ni»:kiiiuni'd the Cabal Ministry. At 
this t.iiit* Buelviugham's r* putation w'.as itl. the worst p«is.siblu. Jl was 
not iiniiiitny vice only that be w.as cbargL-d willi. Kumonr lively 
{Lscrihi d lo him the habit of still more deUvlublo crimes ; and this 


before this acullle, diselo.sos pro-e.vi.slingjealoiij-v of Dorchester, and j necuciation nfierwards foimd vou-e in the llouso of Commons, and 
is interiistiiig as ]ffOof of Iluckingbaui'a intlm'iu o and familiarity ! laliu* l^ord Danby publiely tUn’utened liiiu with prosecution. But 
with Charles. He wrote from York, August 4. 1666, lo iiigo j In remained in the Catiim t. Now ir. wa*s ibiil, Indui with debt. 


on tho King iho seizure of tho French 1’ in the Tagus; i the in.'uk of general liorror I’m* vicv‘ known ft'id greater vice 
France vva*4 then the ally of Holland in war vx - Jh Kiigland. He 
begins and mids hi.^ letter with thvu-rt:» at Lord Dorchester:- - 


May it please your Mnjrsiy, 

Your M;ii«*fcty kiunv.H'iliat 1 am im go at .olmiivr «!' i*l(l pi^vi jmd y« t 

I think one a poily gorsl one, that two ^ixils tin* I'-f'f is r«» eho i-m : 
and tJierdiav tin.* of iJir x\wr]#l laving 1111 oMe!,iii«-ii ii}i<*a mi.* iii 

present oi doing an jiiipertiiioiiC (liifi,‘.'j 1 h\i\e eltoN.'ii, in''iia<i d' it. to <io 
unutlieriJupetliiimit Mi;rig,aJidtoroUoxv rather my Lonl U*n‘lo'i.t.*rVex:uupU* 
ill being very e.'uii* *-t to ^ive your Mjiji -.ly eomisfl iliaii iJn ,ii«n ue**ul m.t-i 
of your other fcuhjC' L: in Kii!i:lan«l, nvlio, I supixtne, at (his liino hike a ' 4 ie:it 
deal of pniiih to «Hsiir»? your Aliijestj* tliev are v< 1 v jrlad y<‘M have l»‘aiin 
your eiiojiiUM. and ilmt they are out. <«(' of Juhuu; thi.(r edaioti. 

lie proceeds in ti similarly faniiliav .sty le to point out that thrr«* is 
a 'fine opp(»tlUDily of punishing Franco and destroy inj^ her whole 
fleet ftt Lisbon, where Monsieur do Doaufort in v4M*y bu.sy <lriuk- 
ing tho (^ueeti of L'oilug’al's health, and, as 1 am infoririod, nothing 

ii.i.. i-:.,.! r„.. 


! a%*cu.4iMl. he cliurnn*d tlie town mid nmde great literuvy fame by 
I Ui^ bnliiiait salivieul play (*f YAf lit/tvnmtl, lirst acted in 
j j>ecembei 1671. Jlevxas the willing agent of Lou h \I\. for 
« convovin.> to (.'iiurli;'* a new French misfrcs^, who rapidly becainw 
' Duchess of Porlsinouili. 'Jiio I'arliameuiary Seoaioii of 1671 
I .shattered the t’abini't known iis tile tkilmk The Duke of York 
I and Cliiford wore, aa l{onj{iii t^riliidie«, forced to quit. Public 
i foi ling agniuot thti Dutch war and the French ailiauco created 
! a strong parly in the t.'iibim't biait on oiulmg ilioin, which 
i porty Shaftesbury headed and Ailiiigtviu j\ancd. But Buck- 
j jnghaui, still allured by hope, remaiiu*d tho ndvocalo of France. 
1 Hu aspired to bo guneial. of an Knglisli foi-ce d»i.<tiiied in 1673 
[ for C’oiitinentftl opcnitioim ; but ho was disiippoinUid, General 
iSehonibcrg, a German military vetenw from thr* French service, 
being ln-ought over to take the place. He had rai.sed a regiment 
ill Yorkshire with iniinilo pains; tho T'orlushirc geiilry were 


thus; — 


I told your Maji^sl}' Jir llw iH'giniiing tint i w;h r. 'lolvrd to f'«>llow my 
Lord Dorllii-ter’H vxjiiapic, vrliieli 1 Imw done )>Tt (ty xwii liitln ito, and 1 
have muirk ucto to hiiidor niVMelf from oiidiiig .-il.'i'i hlo* liiin, by jMtMlixrly 
ainertiug 10 }our Miijeety that I am in the rigid. It f arn mistakesi, 1 hope, 
ILI your M.'ije.dy is uIwjiyn iisi-il to Ibrgixv 1113’ Lord l)oidje*«ter upon the 
like oci-UMiiii, ho at lime you w ill pardon, 

Maj' It please your ^laji 3 , 

Y'our Maji -.tj’*;, faithful and lno^t obedient MihjeAi and si-rvani, 

11 LU klNollAU. 


Soon afii v ihc dale of this letter Buckinghniii was siicmu'wful ;i3 



i proelaiiiatioii w.-i- i.^.^lltMl fjr hia iipprehcut*ioii 
YTM disqassed iVoiu the Trivy Council. Buuiour ai.'cused him of 
a discoveivd inM'on.ihl,, cojTcs}iondenco, mid of endeavours to ex- 
cite a {|;reAt rehoir.ou, in resontmeut of refusal of tho high utlicc 
of Prewdeiit of the North. Hv remained concealed, and evaded 


county to gain recruits, while liis zeal and fifiiibility and kindue.Sii 
in teaching puasauts tiie drill won for him ])opuInr enthusiasm. Jlo 
was very vviotli on being superseded by 8clIomb^^rg, and declined 
to net under him, and disb.*iti(l(Mi hid regirinuit. HU iotul incapacity 
fur self-rcHtraint is shown by nn incident which occiuTcd w'hilc lie 
wits Hclimniug and hoping to bo made gt'iieral. 'fho coachman of 
hid mUtress, Lady Shrewtibury, intorteriiig in an ofirny between 
two gontieuicu of the Guurd.s, w.aa ])ierced through tho body with 
his sword by ouo of them ; he who killed the coachman was taken 
for examiiiution before lluckiiighnni, who beat him viulcnlly and 
broke his head, and told him that ho should lie hauged, though 
the hoard of Green (.'loth had louud the iwit inaiislaugliter (ifn- 
puhlUhed Lelt^»r oj the Ktconl Ollico to Sir Joaeph Williamson^ 
.luly 4, 1673). Such Btoiies and Hciiiidals. of u Cabinet Minister 
two coiiluri^'S ago aro almost incvedibli!. Much in the public ad- 
luiiii-tration of d'harles IJ. ivsemblea a vvihl dream or neiiButimiRl 
ruiuauco. An Irish riillian, Blood, w'.'iyluid the Duke of Ormond 
in Jyiiidou, carried him off to Tyburn to hniig him, fuid W’ns only 
prev»»nted by n surprise from murii(*rhig him. Shortly after tho 


aneat for inon^ than ihn* ^ luouihs, when he buddenly appemvd j same rutluui carried olf the King a crown from the Tower. The 
in London, osteiilati()ii.^ly buvreudeivjd himself Wtho Licuteuaut of ! King gaxo Jllood an audience, partloiied him, gave him an OBtate 


tho Tower, and liad an audicuyo of Ilis Majesty, whom ho 
coftThiced of hU iiiuoc('iice. The (.'hfuicollor Oiarcudoii and 
Arlington^ Secretary of State, hadpi-PUKtil th4Muua.surt'.sagaini»thiiii 
in the Trivy Council. They v\ cn^Miow at his feet. He brought 
down Clareudon, who u few luouLlis hence was an exile; and he 
never forjijavo Arlington, of vvliom he has left u bitter satiric al 
cWncter iu verse. They were long rivals in iho AdminUtraLmij, 
and Bucktnghani was inatrumeutnl, iu 1673, iu fru^druliiig the 
ambition of iU'liugton to he Lord Tn*aHurcr, vvljeii Ociburue was 
unexpectedly raised toui tho House of Comnion» to that pust. 
After tlie fall of Clarendon Buckingham became the virtual 
Prigie Minister. Ho had had a i'cu'Tuidable rival for pulilical 
power in Sir William Coventry, who was thougbt likely to 
succeed to Clarendon’s supiemac^. But Buckmghom was on the 
point ^ bringing out a play m wliich Coventiy was broadly 
ourlesqued, wben Covcirisy sent him a chaUengL*, and the King; 
whoa^esrt waa with Bur^^dughom, sent Coventry to the Tower, 


b***' uu uuu.ftviiw?, Aiiiii, (joivu iiiui Hu eDlia1.e 

in li'clund, and the entree of the bed-chamber uud of the Secretary 
of »?tHto's oJlicori. Buckingham wa.s believed lo be Blood’a insti- 
gator against Ormond; mid (irmoiid’a eldest son, tho Earl of 
Ujyoi-y, charged .him at Court in the Kings jiresenco witli this 
instigation, telling him that if hi.s futhtu’ canic to a violent 
death he should treat him as the assassin, 1 ghall pistol you/’ 
Bald Ossory, ** though you stood bcliind the King's chair, and 1 
toll it you in His Majesty’s presence that you may bo sure I shall 
keep my *woid.” 

Ill thu last throes of the so-called Cabal AdministraUun tho 
King seriously entertained iho idea of getting rid of Ibickingbam 
on account of’ his general disemdit But he remained unteachad. 
Shaftesbury was dismissed fur hisop|)osiiioii to the French alUoiioe 
and the Kiug’s Itoman Catholic polii^. Buckinghaia was the 
fervent sdpporter of both. He now Imew the secret treaty of 
Dover. Lord Danby, the new Lord Tieasnier and virtual Prime 
Minibter, was ignorant of it. When l^uiiaalent 'was about to 
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HBSomUe in January 1674 Buckinjrhaiii unacrupulously proposed 
to tiio l^ing and Duko of Vork. who unacrupulously adopted tho 
advico, > communicftte to rarliament the treaty of 1672, from 
which the secret cnfjagemeiitH as to tho Romnu CuihoUc religion 
were ahseut, with a declaration that that treaty contained the 
whole of Eni^lnnd’a engagements with Franco. '^The frninl was 
perpetrated, and Paully was duped. Buckingham’s MinisUi- 
xial career was iniw ended hy a ^ olo of tho Iloust* of Cmumona 
for an address to tho King tu rooiovo him from all omploynK-nts 
hold during tho King's plciij^ure, und Iroiu his prCaSuiioo nrnl councila 

Xvj: evw, lu iho Qcbalt; oil iliis aildress many sjieeclies m niadu 

accusing him of sciuidalouH life; and much was said of his i>p<Mi 
^ultery with Lady Shrewsbury, and of far ^Yorse ollenw s. ilis 
imni«mditi(^s brought about Lis puiiishincmt. from tho 

King’s councils, ho bccanus a leader of Oppo'^itioii ; and lUiW ho 
displayed in tho iioiisu of i^ords surpassing ability and ».‘baj[ueDcein 
the advocacy tif right and justice. His eloquence vied with Shaf- 
tesbury in opposition to Ihiuby’a enslaving Tcht Act. 11 « was wciit 
with Sliaflesbury hi the Tower as a martyr of fr»'o Bpi'«-ch in the 
House of Lords. ^VlJeJl Louis XI V., through Bnvigny and Barillou, 
opened his ludariou’- ui*gn1ia1ioius with ihc loiulcfd of tb4^ English 
OnnoRition for keeping ( Mimics in pecuniary dllllrultv, Budcinglinm, 
liolles, and Jiua«4ell '\vcr4‘ the throe lefuliTs tii'nt Ji'^coiir-^ed with. 
Shaftesbury was not yet out td’ tJjo Tower; Ihickingbain liiul 
been ndensed. TTidles and ifussell, honourable men, refused 
money £i*om Tjouis, and ivfusisl 1.) trout with aii}' one %v1jo w'oiihl 
t-ako it. Iluckinghuni not only eagerly totik wliiit wiisotfeivd him, 
but presaed for more. Tho vote of tin* Jlousu <»f Coiiiiiioiis of 
1674 prevented Buckingham from being iiK'Iniled in the now 
Frivy Council of 1 679, width whs to inlrodiu-e a new system of 
administration, and of which Shaftosburv was I’n-.-ddont, and all the 
most dkitinguishful Whig loadiTs were, mombera. Charles soon 
broke nil the p^o^^i?»^s with which ho had usherod in the new 
Council, and dashed away all the hopes which had attended 
it. 'fho oxclubiou of the Buko of Vork from the succession to 
the Throne bmiinc lliti rallying cry of tho t lpposition. tShaltes- 
buiy, Bnspoll, and all tho chief \V‘higs put f{*r\vard the Duke 
of Monmouth as caiididato for the siu'ccssioii. Buckingham 
now fell 4jfl' from his fri<‘uds. He pretended dissatisfuctirm with 
Shaflefibury's iimuagemeut. Ho preteuded dissjitislae.tion with 
Monmonth. Meanwhile ho was assiduous in frequeuling the 
French Ambassailor, Ikirilloi), and importunuio in begging money 
of him. li(4 entered into close coniicxiou wilh Algemoii 
{Sydney and William I’enn, ;w headers of the sccturies and 
t/ommouwealthsiiien. He was for a Coin nmu wealth. He talked 
to Barilloii of liis own claims to tho throne by descent from a 
Flautagcnet. Distracted and feverish, ht» was for making over- 
turoH to tho Duke of Vork. Tho oompleto wreck of the Whig 
party caiui*. Shafteslnijy lied for his life; Busdell and Sydiu-y 
were oxt*cutc*il. (Miarles was niiw ftrmly sealt'd on t)io throne, anil 
the Duke of York’.i suc(B^•<.sion secured. Buckingham was a 
cipher. Charles had long been iJioroughly tired of liini, and 
would not Hgiiin trust or favour him. Tjfo now retired into 
Yorkehiro, and thei’o lived quietly, soarching still for the philoso- 

S herV stone and gi'ing liiinsolf up much to fnx-huiiting. When 
nines sucreedt'd Charles, royal favour beenmo abdoliitely im- 
possible for him. He died siuidenly in April 16S7, in his sbty- 
urst year, from a fever caught by* rash exposure to damp when 
hunting. 

Tho reckless protligatc whose public life has thus been sketched • 
had received from nature brilliant gifts which, with ordinary ! 
diaracter, might have made him equally eminent as an orator, a ' 
poet, and a man of science. ITe pursued chomislry as a freak, and | 
aquoiidered largo siiiiis of money in sonreh of tho philosophers j 
stone ; but he had a talent for natural scienco, and was tho in- 
ventor and paienU'e of improvements in tho manufactui'u of gla&s, ! 
which W4?ro successfully worked under hisdiroctiou on a large scolo 
at Lambeth. Tho eminent success of 7 ’Ac Iif:hcarMl naturally ' 
doponded much on tht^ alhisious to known living choracters ; bill 
tho salt of genius seasoned it. ** Bayes ” has lived beyond tho ago 
which knew him. Bry-dcii never shook oil' tho name; Marvell 
tnuisfcrrod it to Bishop IVrkcr, and J^rior uiid Montague n-'vived 
it in their witty (.'imiitry JSluUi^c and City Mouse,” in parodv of 
the '‘Hind aiid the Fantlu^r.” Buckiiighum’s lively iniuginatioii 
made him lirilliunt in quick repartee. \Vhen Dryden'sliadliue was 
recited on the stage — 

My wound m gn*at bctuuise it iifi so small — 
ho convulsed tho theatre by exclaiming from the boxes 
Then it were greater, vi'«»re it noiio at all. 

Such is the lirelinoss that shone in his farces. But he was equal 
to greater things in poetry. A poem of his on the death of his 
falhor-in-law, Fairfta, ia of a very high order. There ia littlo 
indeed^ to be found in Engliah poetry superior in its way to tho 
followup stanaa of hia Pindaric Ode on Fairiax, tlm whole of 
which IS pitched in the name high key, and which, wdth some 
littlo additional art and pcdirii, would be perfect of its kind : — 

‘When all the natum ho Had won, 

And with extienM of blood had bought 
htnn greatenough, he thought, 

Ot gWiy .ami nmowu. 

Ho VhenhU anashilddowa 
With jiut aa littlo pride 
As if holuid baen «r Hia «ri*mlee aide. 

Or oiM of them could do that wen andooe. 

Ho nritHer wealth nor ptaeos aoiydiCj 
He never ftr hiiMfif, 


Be was content to know 
(For he had found it so) 

I'hal when he ploiieod to conquer ho was able, 

And It'd the spoil and plunder to the labbie. 

lie inii^ht Kuve bivai a king. 

Jlul that he 

Ib>w lunch it «i ineanf.r lhin;r 
To bfi uiijudly than hiuiuurably good. 

Sad iiiilocil that vico ftb'aild liavo cnihrallod ono capable of so 
writing ! ** Tho pas-iiinata h-iart of the iioet is given to folly and 
vice"; und ili*.': exdU'uuMits of puliliciil life have too often de- 

stroked mural I'.iuilibriuui. IVe jvpruhftt'* the vicea of Buckiiig- 

hnui, iiut who w ill i»i»t nmke alkAvuuc**. for forvid temperament, A 
youth wilhuut pal* »Tml ri siraliit, gycal and dlslructing vijcl^itudes? 
It has not b‘*cii L. ' liiichaiuH yo'id forUiuc, p-> it vvam that of a 
later dissolute and t; '‘iidthrift orator, slut ‘ainun, and poet, to have 
tho luiulnlion.s (da M'»oro and u Byron, i'ntbu''iiU'‘tic adiuii’ors of 
his talents and ctiHrilnMy coiiipa-sitmalo nf biH sins. May net 
Byr(,*urt lines on Sheridan apply i.qufi!lv to Buckingham?— 

But ^hoiiM (hue he. t(i the f.iliil hllglit 

Oi talihi^^AV vMil- M h:;.-;^ dcligtil, 

JMcii u )ii» cMilt wl.' M ntiniU 01 heroTfily t'lhij 
.I«r in the inu'+ic wliioh wuu bwu thnir i*wn. 

Still let them )j>uitoe— :ih I HtllSdo ihr^^' know 
Thai uIauL Lo Lhuiii ^cefuc.'l Vice nii,;lit be blit V^QC, 

Is not,agfiin,Mo‘»r«j'H tulogy i^|imlly applicable to Buckingham.^-*- 

liii* tJton the of rli it hi;iIi-giAjfl m.jn. 

The priili* ot‘fhc iial.'ice, iljc Imwcr, uiid tbu haJb 
The iirntor, drjmatid. nniu-iixrl. wJui run 
'riuMu.^li cucli m'lilc 111' the lyic, :uid was nixstiur of oli. 

Moore ]>rocec(U : — 

\Vho«i. mind Wii'i rin •■.‘'Viicr* cuaipoundcd wiiU nrt 
l*rmii ihi; linerst and hc-t of all idhcr mwrr* (lowry. 

The .same wii-^ said of Bu(*kiuglium by Diydcu, who sketched him 
whiMi alive, but slittcliod him in bilbn* viivinigo, and hoigbtoned 
the (fib'ct of Ills sciilhing Hatirn by on introduc/lory homage lo hii 
faplendid varirty of gift" : — 

A man no vuiii>U 9 tlml h*- iieciurd tu he 
Not one, hut all inauivind's opibiiuc. 

Dryden’s hostile character was drawn at a time when Buckingham 
stood aloof from pavtioa, and alone tiinong tho prominent men of 
public hL\ 110 longer a Miuieti;r. op]>n.iing tlio king's Administra- 
tion, averse to Aloiitnouili, jealous of Shaftesbury, rt^tbjgsly busy, 
but without real inlluenci*, mnonn: ilie fiunilical &(^ctari(‘S and 
Commonweal hsiiieii, tho £'eciet peii-»ioner of Franre. Drydeii 
boast(}d of tho ririhuluos of his Ziiuri,” with w'hich he paid 
oft' his grudge of ten yeam’ shniding agiunst tho author of 7 'A' 
Jlefa'arsnL Tho chariwdcr of /iniriin my ‘ Abtfideiii,’ ” Diydcn 
wrote, “ is in luy opinion w'orlh the wholu* puem ; it is not bloody, 
but it is ridiculous enough, and lie for whom it vrnn iulcndod 
too witty to 1*080111 it as im injury." 'i'lie tmistor churaettfr is horj 
reproduced with very slight ciirtui linen t ; — 

StLA'in ophiiniiH, Hltvay.«i in ihe wroij;?. 

Was eVL‘j‘\ thing by hr.jrt.'i and luitbiug lung ; 
but ill the (uiiirM> ot' ouv rrvuhhig tnutin 
\\sL'^ di\ niiHt, liddliT, ptntfsni.ui, and buii'uiin ; 

TIk'U ufl lor woiiji'ii. paiiiiing, rliyinlTig. drinking, 

>k’siil{.>.s ton thoui^nrid frisik.-^ that died hi tliiiildng. 

ISuiliiig and praitiiiig 'wero hia lu^aaJ ihfiiu'^, 

Ami Imth, to sliow hiii judgmuiit, in rxtmni.sj. 

Ill 6 f|nandoi'iug wealth was liis (MifuUar ait ; 

Nuthiug Went uiiicwurilod but dusc^rt. 

Beggared by fiKiU whom Mill hv found too late, 

Uc bad h^^*j«^st, and tlu-y h.id hi-* e»UO.‘. 
lIulaughiHl luiiMoU' fnuii Vouri, then bought tvlief 
By fomiiiig parliiw, but eonld iio\t be I'liii't ; 

In spite of him, the Weight ul b^^in(»!i kll 
On AlMnloui and ivhc Acliilophid ; 

Thus wicked but in will, of ineaiis liereft, 
lie left uoL fiicliviiif but of lh.il w.isi l«dl. 

Buck'iiigham rushed into print in ro))ly to ** Absalom nod Achito- 
phel,*’ but his poem was mere fury, showing nothing i.»f tho art 
ami skill which hud disilingiiialiod him, and making clcsr tliodocay 
of his Inilliaiit powvrs tlirougli dis>iputLon and migui.'sh. Aiintbor 
brilliant sketch of Buckingbtun, ns Dryden's, caiuc nearly 

ili'ty years after his death fium Biydon's brifliiuit disciple. But 
J*opo has misrepresented the circumstances of Buckinghaui’.^ 
death ; — 

]ii the worst iuirs wor>t room, with unit li.df-hto.g. 

Tlu* t'looi'S of pla.sLui‘, mid Lh>' wall.-i of 
On oTK-e a llork-lwil, but rcpiiiri'd witJi .'•ii.ov, 

^Vlth tape-tied t'lirtaiiis niwor inriiiil to ilraw. 

M'he (icorge and (Tarter dangling Inan that IkmI, 

Where tawdry yellow atruvi' with dirty reii. 

(ireut Villicts Uch — uhis t how changed lioin liUii, 

That life of pleii>»urc and (hat ;>ouI of Miiiiii, 

(valluiit :iiid gay iii t'Jivvdou's iiruiid ah'uvc, 

TIm* lM)w*er of w'aiiton Shrew'^hmy .iml love ; 

Or just an gay at eouneil in a l itig 
Of inimickod «tuta.*iiiii!ii mid ttuir inerry KiHc;- 
No wit to Hatter hdl of all his Mure ! 

No fool laugh at, W'liidi he valufd more. 

Tliera, victor of his health, his fortune, friuinl-'. 

And fani«s this lord of i(»el«s» tboiioambs eiuh. 

Popo might have pointed the mural of Buckinghaui'rt jife without 
exaggaratioii of tho wretchedness of his death. Wont did^ not 
drive biwi to die in a squalid inn. lie was suddenly saizad 
with Afftto and fi^vor in the liuntiitg-fteld, ami oonioif to the 
naamt houae, a tonimt'M on his ileluit^oy eaute. Ho wished to 
be iMnoved to akouso of itia own at Vork, but the muiioval was 
nat ynd^ pn^aat,' and ho 4 ied m three days ia the hiuublo 
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hoiiBO to which he bad first bo^n moved. If the circumBtancea had 
beea as Pope^s Bcnsational lines imply, the squalid end of one who 
bad been so wealthy and had been Prime Minister would havo 
been a theme of universal comment. As it is, Revesby and 
Luttrell simply mention the fact of the death of one who hud in 
b^^ne days been a leading politician. Kvelyn makes no mentiem 

^ Jhickingham left no heir, and his estates were dispersed after 
bis death by creditors, llolmesloy, which he had inherited throujrh 
Lis mother fwmf the Munnersos, and which after contiseutioii in 
the Commonwealth ho roctivered by his luavriugo with Maiy 
Fairfax, became the property of a City aldcnnan and goldsmith, 
Siir Charles Duncombe:— 

And llclmcflh'V. once proud Buckinidiam'^ dclijjlit, 

. . Nidos to a Hcnvi-iicr or a C‘ity kiiiglif. 

»The Duncombes became in timo m(*rged in the territorial aristo- 
cracy of Yorkshire. The head of the family was in the presout 
century made a peer. The eldest non of Ibo poor's next brother 
was in the memory of mobt perst^ms living a conspicuous member of 
Parliament, and a man of pleasure and ii spendthrift. This was the 
bandsorae, gay, witty, fascinating Th*imaa Duiicombe, endowed by 
nature with iino abilities* and having a special aptitude for poli- 
tical life, and in polities considerable industry ; yet, with all liis 
many fine advant.*ige.s, a known licentious life and dark Htories of 
pecuniary iiivolvemeiilH closed for liim coiuph‘te]y the dour of 
ofiicc and preferment. For in the two eentunes that have passed 
since Jkiekingham 'a great \ ices were Haunted on a high political 

E iunnelo, this at least has been nchiovod — that no social position, 
owever high, no abilities however apt or brilliant, will admit 
one who notoriously disregards mural obligations to the honours 
and responsibilities of oiiice. 


KF.NELM CHILLINGLY.* 

J^JSNELM CIIILLINOLY will of cvnirsc derive a certain 
adventitious interest from tlui circumstances under which it 
appears, 'riio posihuinous work of so able and popular a w-nter 
will bo studied willi interest by those wdio havo Jong been accas- 
tomed to derive amnsemoiit from his pages. Wo do not think, 
however^ that there is any snffu iemt r<*asoii fo** onr not c;xpi*es.siiig 
our opinion of it os frankly us though it were U:r Jirst performance 
of some now aspirant to fame, or the work of n writer still in the 
luoridlaii of his powers. If unfavoaruble. it can do little barm to a 
reputation wliich has already found its level with competent 
critics ; ami, if favourable, we, c»annot be accused of any ilcsiro 
to give undue praise to one so little in need of it. 

Kmdm Chtlim/ltff like all Lord Lyl ton’s novels, is written with 
a distinct piirposo ; he has not only a story to tell, but a theory to 
•illustrate, lii thl^ .:aso tho theory is more than iianaily prominent. 
VVe care little enough for tlio advVntures of the heM. 'They are 
palpably introduced in order to givo texts for the author’s medi- 
tations, and nut for their intrinsic interest. The novel is therefore 
nut to bo put beside Scott’s romances or Lord Lyi ton’s own 
pure noveliji, such, for example, lus Ibe C\uUniff but may* rather be 
described as belonging to the sarno typo us WiUivhn Meidur ; to 
which we ob^orvo that it lias bet’n compared. Thi:re arc, indeed, 
Bomo deductions ia be made from this stateinent; but wo may say 
with tolerable accurai^y that Kcmelm is intended for an oinbodi- 
mentof some of hl-« creator's intellectual tendencies, and that he 
is fiout oil Ills UaveU through the w'orld in order to tell us what 
iho world looked like to l.<ord ijyttoii. Criticisms 'which would 
bo apnlicalile to an ordinm-y novel are tberefon? in some degree 
out of place lierc. \V e iiiu^t consider the incidents and the characlera 
nhiofly in relation to the moral which they are intend ( mI lo point. 
Now wo need hardly say that vve can go but a very little way 
through such a perforiiiiiiico without coming upon our old friends, 
tiio lloal and the Ideal. The model parson, for exanqile, 
whou I'equcsted to give bis view,*) as to the licro*.? educa- 
tion, bi*gins by discussing, not the rclalivo merits of Lion 
and Rugby, or tho advantages of public schools and private 
tuitiou, blit tho moi’e gem^ml problem <if tho priipnuty of 
-formiug the boy’s character in tho school of tho Real or of' iho 
Ideal. Afterwards find that the must reiuurkablo peculiarity 
of the hero has been his *' passionate longing to find ideal worth 
ill real life.” Keiiolni, in fact, goes about prcuchiiig to ixindoii 
joumalists, to Nyoipathotic young ladies, and to mnbillous lillago 
carpenters on the distinction between idealism and realism. In a 
general way be ridicules the realistic school, and conceives that 
the meat defect in modern art and morality is tho absence of 
n lolty idealism. Far be it from us to discuss at length tho 
problem ill us roisod. In his (icculiar dialect JiOrd Lytton makes 
many acute ntid somo sound ob.«ervatious upon tho subject. Wo 
will content oiiraelves with the remark that a search aftor tho 
Ideal ia a very good thing whoii uudcrtukeu by a genuine artist, 
but that it hoa its dangers for second-rate writers ; luid we might 
brieily indicato tho weak side of Lord Ly turn’s work by saying 
t^t ho ia always ktraininff after tho Ideal without quite 
reaching iU His undoubted powers often led him to failure 
jiiat bocauae he fancied thorn to be fit for a higher sphero 
tbaii that in which he naturally moved. A first-rate poet 
idanda at a middle point between tho two opposite poles. 
Be hoe to show Jis beauty audi as ia jic vor seen iti actual life, and 
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yet to make its existence vividly conceivable. So far aa he Iqaee 
hU grasp of facts to soar into a more dreamland, or adheres ao 
closely to facts aa to be merely commonplace, ho faila to inteieet 
our ini.agination. Now it ia often the cose that Lord Lvttoa’a 
desire to reach the idea] leads iiim to indulge in colourless abatrac- 
lioiis, and deprives his characters of vitality without making them 
p(tntieal. The two elements which are fused into a perfect whole 
by the tin* of a great imagination are mechanically combined by 
tho skilful literary artificer and remain cold and uninteresting, 
ill most of his writings, and in none moro conspicuously than m 
Kvnehn Chillwyly^ we can 8(.>o tho two elements lying sidir by side, 
and aru unnoyed by the contrast between tho design tmd the exe- 
cution. Everything lias been put together according to tho 
orthodox rules of art ,* but the oiit^ thing wanting is just the one 
thing neces.saiy. 

Thus, so loiig as Lotil l^yttou coiisonta to forget hla ambition, 
ho is often admirable. Whilst the Real and the Ideal are loft on 
one aide, he distxmrses vigorously and shrewdly upon life and 
character. Wo have the pleasure of talking to a been man of tho 
world who lias semi men and matinora, and whose observations havo 
always bi'ou guhlod by a cultivated intelligence. Amongst tho 
secondary characters in this book, for example, is a Mr. (’hillingly 
Mhers, the proprietor and ciliti»r of a journal called the Londotur, 
’I'his period iciil reflects the character of iMivers, tmd is tberefuro 
tho ciiibodiiiient of Hliiirp cynical worldly wisdom. It despises 
onthusinsin, btierra at sentiment, liiils lo iiiiderstand rising g«miua. 
and l•ompresscs info pointed epigrams the views upon politicos and 
litoratiiru wliicli are current in the inoist lieartless and cultivated 
classes of Jjondon society. Thu lAnuhnvr^ which is tho moro 
menturious as si work of imagination because it is obviously not 
designed after any existing paper, has sumo more questionable 
peeiiUaritios. It is iis(*ii not. uitTely to puff the members 'if a 
.Miiall clique known as ** the inlellectiinls,** but also for insidious 
political inaufYMiYres. Upraises measures in the wrong places, with 
a view of covertly injuring thoiii, and eo on. Ihittiiig aside this 
part of Hie dc-icription, which wo iis.snmo to be a earienture, 
Ave havo no doulit that Mr. Mivers and his periodical would have 
Avclcomod liord Lytton with open arms, lie could h.avo written 
biting bits 4»f satire upon society, and exposed the folly of rash 
tHditioal fchcmers with a keennes*, which would leave nothing to 
bo deMivil. The maxima b)' which Mr. Mivers governs his con- 
duct are very good sp**ciinen^ of this can»lic style. ** Jlegin your 
wig early ; thus you never become grey," is his first principle. 
Another is, ** Refuse to be ill. Never toil people you are ill ; never 
ow'u it to yourself.'’ If you want to keep 3 ouii'g,” he says again, 

live in a inotwipolis ; never stay above a few weeks at a linlo iu 
the country.’’ " llon’t be a family man j noihing ages one like ma- 
trimonial felicity and paternal lies .Shini ambition, it is so 

gouty. It take.s a groat deal out of 11 man’s life, and gives him 
nothing worth linving till ho has ccasod lo enjoy it.” Mr. Mivers, 
in short, resolves lo preserve “ the coats of liis stomncli and the 
cMiamul of his teeth ” at any sacritice of principle or sentiment ; 
.and he mcolsivith the succo.sa duo to peVsoveijng dot otiuu to a 
.-ingle object. Lord I^yttou is thoroughly in his clement when 
indulging ill this stylo <)f 'writing, whether he adopts the attitude 
of sympathy or ot antipathy. Wo ore indeed tolerably familiar 
with ifiu vein of ecutiment from 'which many of the host 
passages of his novels, f;oin PeUmm down to Kvtudm Vhil^ 
Hrtyly, have been cxlriicU»d. Thu chief didurence between 
Lis churacturs is that Koniu of I hem abandon thoiusclvcs altogether 
to wi<rldly moralizir.gs, whilst others arc distracted by the pursuit 
of I he ideal, Kcnclm (Jhilliugly can IhUe after tho model of his 
cousin Mivcrs,but his eynicism is divshed with occasional fragments 
of puro sentiment, which gradually bccomo predominant aa 
the hero learns the true le?son of life. A genuine humourist 
might have made the contrast \ery elFecUvc^ as, indeed, tho 
eombin.%tiun of a rough outside with a tender heart i.s amongst the 
uiost favourite devices of humorous writers. Lord Lytton, who 
is never weaker than in his altompts at humour, naturally fails 
in this; and Ktmdm, from being an agreeable cynic, ends with 
talking soinelhing very like, twiifidlc. When he comes of age hd 
makes u fpeech lo hw father 'a tenantry of ainitsiug but rather 
forced irony. He piunts out that tho Ohillinglya liavo lived on 
tliciv family tsiales since the (kuiquest, and havo done nothing 
diiringthat puiiod beyond eating and drinking : — ' 

Nt.l tlint ill tliiA roHpei't [he lukl.-] they wore ■» whit loss iiihignificrinf. than 
thcg^m-rfllity of Iheir |■eJlow-l•^e?llures. Mo.stof 119 now present are only 
horn in iinler !•) (lie ; uml the chief consolation of rmr wouiidcil pride in 
.'idinittiiig this fact ia ihc prohabilit.v that our iiojjtLM ity will not ho of luora 
eouK-iueiieo 10 the siehcmo of nature than wo ourselves an*. 

Tho tenantry are naturally puzzled and rather disgusted by this 
angular specimen of convivial 'oratory. They were dounUosB 
consoled at a later period ; for at the end of tho third volume we 
find that Keiielm, having hunted the Ideal for a few yoara, in the 
course of which one young lady died for love of him, and another 
refused to many in order to be in readiness if he over woiite a 
wife, discovoxs the true secret of happiness. Tho trying ex- 
periences through which he has pQs.scd, and the amount of philo- 
sophy which he has talked in the interval, encourage us to expect' 
some startling revelation. The result is a little disappomting. 
He attends a debate in ParlinmeDt 'with Lis father i ho is so mumi 
impressed bis own reflections and his iGsthor’s remarks, that he 
exclaims, “ Victory or Westminster Abbey !” and resolves tobocomo 
a candidate at next election. This is donbtlesa a very sensible 
dednon; but it Is not at first obvious why it requim so much 
I phiiosopluGal and sestheticiil discussiont The fact ts^ however^ 
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that talk about the Ideal is lor the most part urotentiona nonsenaei 
or commonplace twisted into a sententious form •, and it is not ; 
Burpiistiig that the young gentleman who has abandoned his mind 
to tidkiug twaddle about adjectives with capital letters should 
gradualW sink into talking Parliamentary twaddle of the ordinary 
^lipnd. When we try to look into the grandest ornaments of hia 
most philosophical orations we fear that they often turn out to be 
of the Brummagem varioU. The enthusiastic young ladies who 
listen to them exclaim, ^'Talk on-^talk thus, 1 like to hear you ! 
and the powerful young athletes whom he has throshod into good 
manners weep like children at his platitudes. Wo don’t. This 
scheme of making your own creations bear testimony to iho 
wit and wisdom of each other is ingenious; but it won*t 
bear inspection. When Kcnolm asks one of the model young 
ladies in what he ought to feel an interest, she replies, the 
exprwion of thought, literature; in the conduct of action, 
politics^*’ Kenclm, we are told, stared dumbfoundod. thinks 
that this ^‘veiy terse reply” must have been borrowed from a 
book ; which is not a very polite, though perhaps a natural, senti- 
ment But it is plain to the outsider that the lady is merely 
saying very stiffly what nine young ladies out of ten would say 
quite simply, Why don’t you go into Parliament, or write a 
book ? ” The dogmatic turn of phrase, and the odd cxprcHsion 
<'^e conduct of action,” givo to a painfully obvious remark a 
certain sententious air, which impresses a young gentleman in 
pursuit of the Ideal, but may perhaps strike a sober critic as verging 
on the iibstird. The little artifice which exalts this young lady^ 
wisdom is turned to great account olsowhere. The odmiration of 
the characters for cacn other is wonclcrfiil, and may become^ con- 
tagious to Homo readers. A few words irnm* the judicious 
Kenclni convert, as wo have seen, the village bully. ^ A 
singlo cxclamaiiou from him in anotlicr place is ibe turning- 
point in the life of a Bobemian painter of genius. Else- 
where ho succeeds by eome commonplace advice in saving 
a young lady who is attempt iiig to run away with an 
actor ; and, again, bo exorcises the bud pasbions of a (!oiiplu who 
have a very serious reason for disliking tho converted bully. This 
curious belief in the elilcacy of a little tine talk is characteristic, 
and it casts a certain air of unroality over the whole story. The sub- 
sidiary actors are too plainly mere dummies to illustrate the cflect* 
of sermons upon the Ideal. And thus the £itory is an odd mixture 
of really shrewd and able writing and the nimsiest sentimental 
philosophy. Much of it, and especially the opening of tho first 
volume, is really excellent ; and thou wo are annoved by tho mere 
tinsel which is cill'ered to us fur genuine gold. Readers of l^ord 
Lytton*s novels avo indeed familiar with this mixture. Thoso 
wno believe in his claims to real genius will probably consider 
Kendm Chillinyly ns a fair specimen of his powers, and perhaps 
improved by coiiiparativo freedom from some of his earlier cx- 
traviigances. Others will see in it one more proof that careful 
workmanebip and real tuluxit cannot supply tno placo of higher 
qualities. 


TALES 01*' THE TEUTONIC LANDS.* 

M b. cox au^his coadjutor Mr. Jones aro such success- 
ful tellers of ancient stories that another volume from them 
will be welcomed even by many who aro indiflerent or hostile to 
comparative mythology. Renders who care nought for 8un, Dawn, 
and Dew, cim find human interest in tho loves of Siegfried and 
l&iembild, of Frithjof and Ingebjnrg, in the sorrows of the royal 
Danish maiden (Judriin drudging ns a thrall in Normandy, in tho 
wild feats of tho outlawed Grottir, or in tho terrible destruction 
of tho gentle Icelander Njal and his houst^hold. They may like 
to trace tho development of tho chivalrous legend of Walter of 
Aquitaine from the fierce Nibelunglay, and of that again from Iho 
ghastly stories of the VolHungs, without going on to seek fur the 
origin of these and similar Itucs in ** the great tragedy of tho 
year.” They may not care to know that tho Valkyrie Brynhild, 
lying within her fiame-girt hall, spell-bound in tho charmed 
uttmber from which she is roused by the hero Sigurd, is the spring 
awakened by the sun ; but they may bo pleased at recognizing an 
early veraion of tiie familiar Sleeping Beauty. Some or tho 
atoiea, notably tho Gudrun lay and tho tale of Gunnlaug and the 
Fair Ilelgn, are of meiit merely os stories ; and most of them, 
even with weir imporfect morality, their ferocity, and thmr extra- 
vagant amount of bloodshed, may be recommended as a healthy 
contrast to the morbid twaddle which hos its admirers nowadays. 
At any rale the heroes and heroines are for the most part vigorous 
animius, and not mooning hypochondriacs. Not indeed that all the 
legends contained in tills volume rise to the level of Gudrun or 
Gunnlaug. The compilers have chosen and arranged their tales with 
the design ratiier or illustrating oomparativo mythology than of 
producing a readable story-book. Were it otherwise, exception 
might be taken to the horrible storjTof Sigmund and Biguy, which 
from a mythological point of view has its interest, but from a human 
one is simply revolting. Mr. Cox perhaps does not care to win tho 
dass of unedentlflo readers of whom we have been speaking; else 
we should Bugg^t that the value of his work would be much in- 
creased if some information were given aa to the aoutces from 
which iho variouB tales have been derived, and ike period at 
which they assumed thrir present Arm, and i( a note were 
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added here and there to elucidate dark passages. What ow tha 
uninstructed to make of the following sentence? — ^^^Bmuse of 
tfaxH bymie in which she wont to the wars, the maiden was 
called Biyixhild.” Even if they guess the nature of a bynxie^ 
the moBmog of Brynliild is not obmua. 

Ilavin^puttered a plea on behalf of the general reader, we turn to 
the more serious aspect of the work. Tho tales, with two exceptions, 
have all been contributed by Mr. Janes ; while the key to their 
moaning is given in the Introduction by Mr. Cox, who attempts 
as he says, ** to remove .some strange mificonceptions of the method « 
which hoA been applied in the analysis of the popular legends 
of the Ar^^an nations.” Ilo dmdos his stories into three claiisei^ 
tho first being those for which, so far as we can judge, no 
historical •character can bo claimed; tho second, those in which 
a certain amount of national or local history is imbedded in 
myth : and the third, thuso which lio mainly or wholly beyond 
the field of tho roniparativo mythologist. The teles which Mr. 
Cox places in this last class aro thegrefore removed out of the 
region of controversy; and it l» over the first two classes that 
the mythological battle rages, perhaps most fiercely when tho 
myth IS half hidden by later details. Mr. Cox fights with all 
tlie ardoui* of sincero ^ conviction, arid, like devout believers in 
general, betrays some impatience at the unroasonabli^ness of hb 
adversaries in opposing him. (comparative mythology is to him 
so delightful that he evidently cannoU understand why some 
people are disti'essed and irritated by it. lie admits that the 
temptation to regard ns generally historical a poem or tele which 
exhibits vivid pictures setcial life, as n set-oif to a narrative of 
utterly impuasible incidents, is, it would seem, widely felt ” ; but 
his tone is that of one who has never experionctul tho strength of 
tho temptation himself. In fact, his very happiness in his own 
belief is likely to irritate ihotjo who may pt'rnaps be constrained 
to yield ail unwilling subuiissiun to his arguments. It is hard, 
we can imagine miuiy people saying, not only to have to adroit 
the truth of comparative mythology, but to bo cafied upon to briiove 
that it invests tho stories upon which it works with a deeper, 
nay, with an imperishable interest,” and imparts to the epic 
narratives into which these myths have been dovolopod a higher 
and more abiding charm.” So far from agreeing in this sontiroon^ 
ordinal^ readers of legend and romance, when they see one of their 
favourite tales subjected to tbo treatment of the mythologist, feel 
much ns did Lenore in tho ballad when she found the cavalier 
whom she had taken for her living lover resolving himself into a 
phantom skeleton. And when not only persons whom evciybody 
admits to bo fictitious, but also those who are commonly looked 
upon as more or loss hiatoricHl, are thus dealt with, tho reluctmice 
to accept the now doctrines becomes stronger, and the cry is raised 
that my thologists attempt to explain away history into fable ; a 
chaigo against which Mr. Cox vigorously defends himself and his 
school. ”No such attempt is made. If, on evidence not obtained 
from tho fable itself, it can bo shown that history is mixed up 
with it, and if the extent of this historical element be pointed out, 
tho coDclusiuii will be at unco accepted ; but in the interests of 
historic trutli itself tbo mythologist must protest against the 
method which seeks to discover this clomont in myths which the 
historian has not tho means of testing.” It is not doniod that 
mytli and history aro often mixed together in popular tradition, 
and that undoubtedly hisloricnl persons appear as heroes m 
legend ; all that is contended fur is that history cannot be ex- 
tracted from myth. There was a Roland who follm the Pyrenees; 
but our knowledge of tho fact comes not from tho legend, but 
from tho sober pages of Eginhard. “ Tho stories which take Karl 
the Great to Jerusalem may bo fouuded on his historical relations 
with Harouii-al-Raschid; but wo certainly do not gain our know- 
ledge of these relations from tho stories.” There may liavo been 
a gallant Celtic chief nnined Arthur ; there may have been kings 
named Agamemnon and Menelaus who led an expedition against 
Ilium ; but neither tho Arthur romances nor tho Homeric poonts 
can be admitted as proof of tho fact. Tho accident of the heroes 
of a particular legeud beariug historic names will not make that 
legend historical. Tho development of the Nibolungenlied from the 
Volsung story is, Mr, Cox argues, no way disproved by the fact 
of some half-dozen names in tbo later legeud resembling thoso of 
some real persons of the fifth and sixth centarios. Supposing— 
such is his illustration — ^that a verAion of the Arthur romance 
were published in which tho name of Arthur Duke of Wellington 
was substituted for that of Arthur the British Kin^, the romance 
would not therefore bo rendered a whit more historical 


The question turns less on the namoii of the actors than on their career. 
If tho series of (l('e.fts atlrilmtcd to Sigurd andEtacl, Jorniuiirek andGutinar 
were done by Siegbert and Attila, llemianric andGaiuUcar, the>fraditioa 
would ocrtomly b^me historical : but it is not jiretendcd that this U the 
case. 
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All that can be saitl (and this is wtilincly granted) is that the poet or 
poets of the Nibeloiig lay have adapted the names of the older legend to 
names of living or recently liTlng persons, whenever it was possible to do 
so I that they nave inlrodiioed some ftesli names which were likewise borne 
by histericaf persons, and that they have further imparted to the stoiy soma 
anpearaiico of agreement with great events of tludr own or of a recent ago. 
Nor can the fidelity of the poet to the manners of his time be ascribed no- 
cesMrily to tho narrative of the acts of the several peisouages in the drama. 
The sabordiiiate or unimportant details am probably described with 
ness and care. TIicm would bo no teinptaiiou to depart Srotn exist^ 
customs with reganl to dresa weapons, fmxl, the precedence of rMks m tM 
state, rpllgious worship, or the uMges of war. But the earo of the poets to 
represent those things aright imparts no credibility to norratiyes or events, 
wnich are In thoniaSvcs impossible ; and when we find that those » tepoy 
eviBts fi»m the groandwm of r. tlioosond other stoner, whether Gnelb sr 
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Tc'ntonie, Si^andiiiavian, we/nw at once jastitiud ia niwertiiig that ia the 
c^tnimen elemojit chuA found Vo clLuxirer tho real charimior of thoae talw. 

As the anthnrs give the Volsung anil Nibelung tnlos, together 
\rith their faint tlie legemf of Waller of Aquitain^ tho 
reodor ia enabled to trace fox hWdelf the common element in tho 
three. In the first two the pointa of resemblance, am to naiuoa, 
characten, and adventures^ aro tuany. In both there b the drngon- 
aUying hero, Sigurd or Siegfried, tho winner of vast tieodure/*, 
which, hoiroYori bring with them nothing but woe nud discord. 

Ill iKie tunc is me ueice onldeu Biiynbilil whom the hem wina- 

ill the one caae by riding through tho fiamee which aurround her 
magic caatle, in the other by Tanquiahing her in warlike gninef*— 
not for himaolfi but for a king named iiunnar or Gunther, whoso 
sister Quilruu or Krienibild becomes the hero’s bride* . In both a 
strife ia alirred up by the rival horoinea, wliicli ends in the murder 
of tlie hero with the connivanoe of hb brolho4‘-in-law. Poetical 
justice b done upon the murderers; in the one l aise through tlie 
instriiuientaUty of Gudrun’s secuud husband, Atli, angered by the 
withholding of the treaguro which ho clciiiua as his wifo’s dowry ; 
in the other by moans of Kricmliild, who, though lilco her earlier 
representative she has been remarried, has never lurgotteii tho 
slaughter of Siegfried. The strange elubboinnoss with which the 
treasure b concealed b, though with a fow ditVcrouces of detail, 
suhstantiatly the same in both. An atloiiipt is made to loam the 
secret fironi one of tlic.^rily two men alivo who know tho hiding 
place. He will not or may n (4 toll during the lifotiiiie of his com- 
panion, who is thereupon put to death, and liis Lt art or his head 
displayed io proof. At tlio .^ligbt the amvivur tllngs a scornful 
refusal to his que.«!iiuners. ** None knows now but God and I/* 
slifa Hagen in tho Nibelung lay, aud I will never tell! ** This 
Wild tale has, as Mr. (\i.v .says, boon watered down imtil it as- 
Numed the form of the legend of Walter of Aquitaine,*' in which 
indeed there ia little left exci^pt a few of the same naiiics and the 
general idea of a biU'e attack upon tho iicni, and a desperate fight 
for a tref|sur(». Mr, Cox spoiiks of tbii talc as exhibiting the 
edd incldentft*' with a mure cheerful ending; but the most 
striking incidental of the Vubung uud Nibelung slorie.'^, no- 
tably the complication with tivo women in wliiih tho hero 
entangles himself, arc wauling. Wo have instead a pretty 
Tomance of a pair of lovers, Walter and llildegund, who have 
been given in their cbildh4)od us hn.it ages to KUcl, *' tho Scourge 
■of God,” and brought up at his court, wboneo lliey imiko Ibeir 
escape, carrying oif wltli thorn the treasures of thv« Ifunuidi 
430nqucmr. Hagen, 'who in tho Nibelung !a\ is the murderer of 
Siegfried, hero oabieui, though unwillingly. King Gunther of 
■Worms in waylaying tho fugitives for tht‘ sake of their gol.i. 
After losing respiictiYcIy a hand aud an eye—- mutilations 'whlt'ii 
they sustoin with ns much cqaaniiuKy as a'iob.Nter luighl — Walter 
and Hagen, who are old frietids, mako up tho quuvrd, and llihle- 
gund, the only whole and sound nerson on the .^pot, ifi siiiumoiiod 
to attend to their wuuod.^, or, as .Mr. Cox, with his love of tracing 
par.allels between various mythical personages, say^, to perform 
tho office of A.vkiCpioB^ or Oirionr, or iielgi, tbe healers.” 

Tho stories of hritlijof and lugebjorg, .and of Grcttir the Strong, 
Mr. Cox places in his second olu^s, holding that they '^maycontam 
a certain amount of local bbtory inextricably imbedded lu a mass of 
mythical details.” Werany here pause to notice one incident in the 
story of JTrithjof, not for any mytliicai importance which it may pos- 
sess^ but simply as a line conception of N^orlhoru honour and 
fraid. Moat of these tales, iudeeci, revel in ideal'* of stubiKU'n courage ; 
nut we iMuk that the Viking AtU, who U defciitcd by Fritlijof, 
may carry olf the palm. ‘‘Had I now my sword I would still 
that tont^e of thine, thnt it should no more boast it^jelf against 
tired tn«n,” saya I'Vithjof as, himself disarmed, he hold.-i his 
advi^rsary down by lUJiin force. ” Fetch it. 1 will not .stir,” 8ay.s 
tlie vanquished Atli ; and ho lies placidly waiting while his 
loeman tetches th<3 swi^rd wberowith to slay him. ^ As lor tho 
Grettir ISaga, Us impossibilities and its polnis of reaeinblaiico to 
admitted myths lead ^li*. Cox to tho opiniuu that it ** c.'iti scarcely 
be rognrdou as in auy sense a record of incidents in Iceltmdic 
life”; but its occa;uonaL gloiims of rough humour and the 
homely character of many of its episodes give it an air of 
miity in spite of iu ogres, witches, and ghosts. To take one 
scene only, there U a li\cly picture of a liraggart, Gisli, proud 
beyond nieasiire of his line clothes and poliah«*d wpapoua, 'abo 
jauntily undertakes to deal with the outlaw Gi'cttir:— ”Like 
enough he may senre .such folk as you ; but 1 would have you to 
know that 1 have fought in battle along with the great King Cuut, 
and am no common .sort of man.” Of course, when brought to tho 
poin^OieU makes ns ignominious an exhibition of hinisoif as 
Ancient Pistol; but he Im been so amusing in bis bragging and 
hia cowardice that we are Imlf inclined to pity him when the 
enemy whom bo has so rashly provoked .stands over him with tho 
ominous qjiostion, “ Now art thou that Gisli that was bo fain to 
meet Gxetur Asniundson P and wc half wish that the outlaw, con- 
tent with hia abj^y subniis^ive reply, would let the poor fop off 
without a tbiosliiog. Ibo absence of a licroiue also produces an 
unxoBNuitie and realistic etfect. There nro women enough, but, 
•aeept Ibr tho unedtfying sequel of Thur.stem and Lady Hpe.'«, 
wliirh hat some touches chat remind us of the .iferry Jrivvs of 
WuuUoTf there is no love-making. 

People whose ideas have been fairly bewildered by comparative 
ttythalogviiiay perhape be glad to know what are the stories which 
Kk Cox nime^con^Msea to be not mythological Of this class 
Inr gives two epecimeiis^ in order to diow that be has no intention 
of limtfing **tho whole popular literature of tho Aryun nations ” 


into mythical phrasoa. ]h>th am, like Gmttir. Xcelnndle tales— tho 
one bmng Burnt Njsl, wbieh Mr. Oox locks upon as su ex- 
aggerated narrative of poariblo events^, and the other the sed love- 
tide of Guunlaug end tne Fair lielga, in which ** Ihens is little or 
nothing ** which may not have occurred in the an^s of 
Icoliuidic fSamillcs.” Out Kings ASthelred end Cuut ate made 44 
.*301110 extent responsible for the crossing of Gunnhuig's lova TW 
keiiiudic advenUn*er has Ihiund himsBU by an oath of service to 
Kii)iX yKLlmto'd, and. whila longing ^ homo to clauu hU 

vnWod maiden, wkoso fatW Las unwillingly consented to let 
her wait threo yearn for him, is kept fretting and chafing in 
Fnclaiid ill expoctotioii of an iiiyosioti by Oiiut, which for tho 
.sake of tho story is deferred somewhat longer than history would 
allow. At last .'F.tholred lets him go, but, being farther delayed 
on t)io road by a dislocated ancle and the difHculty of horrowiug 
horses, he arrives just as Ilclga'a hand has been given to the 
.suitor of her father s choice, it is tlio familiar but over-patlietic 
theme, “ Tlio brido had consented, the gallant caino late.'* la 
the end tho hudbanil and the lover fall in fierce combat with each 
other, and Ilolga tho Fair drags out the rost of her life in listless 
dorriiw. A comparison of the stories of Njsl and Gunnlaug with 
tho«io which lia\o been given before them is, Mr. Cox reniarks, 
** more uspccially of service, an showing the classes into which 
the popular traditions of a country may throw themstdves. ^So 
surely os wo appro.uli the limits of the actual history, whether of 
uatioua and tribes, or of families, or of individual men, so surely 
nro we at onco removed from that magic crircle Avlthin which old 
inylhiofil phrases have produced their iiiuguificeiit and exuberant 
harvest.*’ 


lMU:SSr.\N OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE 'WAR.-.SAAllfiUU(:K 
AND WKISSENBCUO.* 

ritllE Fjr«t Section of tliU volume of the Ofilcial HLstory, 
-I. reviewed by us not lung ^^inc^^, wm devoted to prepariiitr tile 
way fur the actual narrative, whicli is bemin in tbe Section now 
beioro us. The mund uf wlint went before the war is, above nil, that 
careful prepnr/ition lay entiredy un the aide which was deHtiiirid to be 
coniplctoly victi»rii>us. In no n^pect, as we before pointed out, was 
this forethought of the Gortuaus moii) conspicuous than in the 
collection of knowledge as ibo i-cHouTccs of tho enemy — a 
military precaution iitterly neglected by their adversary. Not 
that tho I'Vcuch n*'ed have bei-ii left thus ill iDtbruied. Tlie 
reports of Baron Stoifel exisl to prove that there were m»t wanting 
in this Imperial army men intcUiuent enough togjitbertha needful 
particular.*, and bold ciionuh to oiler the know.! edge thus gained 
to thoir nuister, htvwever liUlo tlie rf’AuU.s of the inquiry might 
please him. But tho {Second Enipiro chose deliberaudy to feed 
it'^if on illusions’. 'Fhe pupils at tho Military School, who wm 
to form th'5 hope of its arinj*, were I aught that tho IVussiau 
force?! wore but a .spei;ie.^ of milifi.'i hardly worthy the notice of 
regular ^'ddie^.s; just :is they were traineif to believe thu llhino 
to bo tho natural boundary of their country, held from Frimchuiea 
only by an unrightL-ous combination. So, despite tho warning 
given by tho overthrow of Au.stria, tho g^meral uneasiness at tho 
growth of rnissian power produced scai’cely%ny pnictiral result. 
Marshal Niol's eilbrts to reform and augment iho army wore 
uuUilicd by {Hilitical oppurition to tho Adminlstratjon thnt sup- 
ported them ; aud whii.'it small prrigi'ees was made in preparirg 
the natioual fiirocs for thu coming shock, absolutely nothing was 
done worthy of ihe name in the way of correctly measuring those 
whicli they mu.'it sooner or later encounter. 

So it was also with the strategic designs which were to be 
based oil such estimates. W’hilst on the Pnissiau .side, a.-! we 
showed in ^>iir review of the First Section of this llislory 
{Sdlurthy lici'um', November 2, 1872;, all \xi \9 clearness onu 
detomiination, and tho conception of Multlie*.*} plan was ao 
perfect and well arranged os to need but a few brief orders to 
execute it to tho letter, with tho French we find nothing but Biich 
confusiim and hesitancy us could hanlly have bcim cqiiRlled by 
the mo.’it maundering of the old-world Oabineto which the revo- 
lutionary arini^js of 1 793-4 tcrriliod in their day. A wild 
scherat*, based upon corps not rcuidy und upon allies who wero 
anning against h ranee, was tho sole substitute tliat St Cloud could 
provide for such definite plans as Moltko was keeping ready in his 
cabinet, or Napoleon had worked out in his brain whoo, fifly-iive 
years before, ho ^vo the word to transfer tiie Army of BoiUogao 
to thu sources of the Danube. Now an army ia, of all great 
machines, the most sensitive iu^ reficciing the will of him who 
guides it. Tho irresolution which marked the conduct of tho 
minor Frcncli commanders from tho first was probably not so 
much tho fruit of an inferior system m tbe result of their 
di.^covery of such want of cortainty in their leaders os must havo 
seemed to them to denote helpless imbecility. The readiness and 
audacity which even commoaploco men showed at the head of 
German divisions^ woe produced not only by a bettm mode of 
training and selection, but by tho absolute coufidenoe which they 
felt that their chiefs only needed hearty support in order to seciiae 
certain triumph. In short, from the first the I^nch were 
weighted^ not only by a vast disproportipn ^ meaiii, but by 
irresolution in tiie use of what tiiey hadT It beoomoi undeas, 
therefore^ to discuss seriously the oheu-raised problem of the 
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effect irLicb a sudden ad?aooe into tbe Palatinate during the few 
days’ start ollowed them might have produced, since it is evident 
that thesir lesser numbers and inferior leadership would have made , 
of any sack improvised plan one huge dhioster, most probably 
excuedinjg Sedan in dimenstonSi os it would bavo anticipated it in . 
datc^ brom such Hpeculations wo may well pass to the record of 
events a!« they nccuri-od, and trace the by which the 

^Totbou^dit and sagacity whicli were to bo found solely on the 
^00 side were to reap Ih^ certain reward in the great ualtonnl 
duel. 

Wo pass pispoaely over the firet ehaptor of the pieseal BectioO) 

which IS devoted to that soil of ecientitic* survey of the poimd to 
.be inituediaiely operated upon which only a me combmation of 
the hnowledge of physical geography and of military uecoasities 
could produce. Nor need we iuUow the vrriter through that very 
biii-i' une which follows, and which iiuiTates, somewhat diily, the 
oveuu ihat succeeded immediately the Iranslcr of the headquarters 
of the King^ now Cominander-in-Chief under private treaties of 
the forces of all Germany, to their first station at Mayence. I'hoso 
which come after, and are devoted to the movements of the Uer- 
mnns up to the ^th of August, naturally claim our chief attention, 
for they comprise the iU-omened skirmish of Saarbruck, brought 
on by the French, tho movements which succeeded it oil the part 
of Steinmetz with the First Army, leading direct to tbe battle of 
Fuj'bach, and the surprise aud rout of Douuy's division at Weis- 
segbui-g by the Crowji rriuco. 

The affair of Saarbruck os hero told weds little comment. The 
description given of its dotniis, if somewhat overclaborate for so 
pc.tty 11 subject, is a model of careful military narratiTe, so well 
giv.'Ti ns to noed no elucidation by way of comment. And it may 
be added that Colonel l^cstei’s managtiueiit of the three compa- 
nies of the 40lh Frussiaii Ilcgiiueut, with which he checked the 
■wlrnlti advance of J'^ossard's corps for a considerable time, and 
then drew off acroa'i tho iSaar without tho lo.*<s of a prisoner, in- 
lliotiiig on the French Citsuolties os great as those suffered by his tiny 
command, is in its way also a model fvir the roidier*s Ntudy. It 
wooUl pwe cnncliisivoly—cvoji did it stand alone — that the Cer- 
mau tactics had boon elaborated with no less caro than theu* 
.strategy. If there is any point of spi^cial iinporliuice to 
note in this affair, it is that the want of (‘nteipriire in tlm 
French Staff comes out more clearly than ever. For it will 
bo found from it that the French artillery, when once on 
tbe hvJglitH above Saurbrnek, not only could caun<inade the im- 
portant railway station beyond, the only wortliy object of their 
Hdrnnee that day, and actually did set the loaded trucks there on 
lire ; but practically so commanded the gmimd beyond {hehvirschte 
doA (/iftiZH Aftzug^ftiid), that the retreat ulcered from the viclni^ of 
the town a(!rosri U at two iMi. bad to be made in all haste. Yet. 
will, u ^ioiiit of tliia importance so complettdv in their power, and 
the ut»pix)ach to it cleared from tbe last of t]bc3 bold little picqncts 
that had opposed them, tho French not only did not occupy it, 
but sent no armed reconnaissance Ibrward, asked for no volunteer 
to r.vpUiro the two or tbreo hundred yards of gi'ound between tlie 
river - before them and the railroad* beyond, and sat down to 
(Ml trench hastily the heights just roaclicd, as though they e.x- 
pected I’csteVs little force to return upon them instantly with the 
armies which win*e still days di-stant to its rear. Never wtis them 
u moi'e striking want of enterprise at the outset of a great ad\ enture. 
Tho GcninuiH were not slow t j di.ht'over tlial the same features 
marked tho whole conduct of their (tpponenU all along the hostile 
lino. Tbe ropoits received from the front at this time are summed 
up in the signilicant wokIs “ Tho. enemy evciyw’here allowed 
himself ciiroless in his out|)o.^t service, and little given to enter- 
prise ; ho patrolled only in strong dt'tachimjiilK.” The way, in 
J'act, was already opened for tho adventurous Uhlan who played 
so huge a juirt in ine history of tho iiuae^ion. 

It is f?nti.sfnctory in pissing on to find that the Berlin General 
StallTias not evarled the «)m‘ puzzle of this part of the campaign, 
the bringing on pnuuaturely the battlo of Forbach, and bn.s 
assumed tho responsibility (jf fixing tbe ovor-lnu»tc un the right 
shoulders. Tho aftair has boon u.‘»iinlly ascribed to the impatience or 
read inesi'— -call it which you will — of Genenil Gooben, tuklug bis 
corps suddenly into action. But it is now for the first lime shown 
beyond a doubt tbnt neither In^ nor Knmekc, who actually begun 
the fight, would have had the o{|porluuily at all but for the* loo in- 
dependent conduct of General Steinmet/., under whom they acted, 
lie had didibenitely pushed tho First Army forward to tho Snar 
in defiance of Moltko’s instructions, in order to avoid being left 
behind, as he supp()Bed himstdf about to be, by the advance of 
that uuder Ihrince rpederick Chnides. Bteinmetz, tliercfore, was 
the real and primary cause of the unexpected collision which, bad 
Frosaard been letter supported and held his strong ground, would 
have eierimisly interfered with the German designs. The truth is 
stated uuiipaTing dearness, though iu most temperate lan- 
guage, in this portion of the volume. After giving first tho in- 
strut^ona nctuiuly vent to Steinmetz, which proacribod hia moving 
io ,bi 8 r^t or west, in order to leave the roads clear for the 
^nco’B (qwottd) Army, it explains bow Sleinmetz read its very 
li^rd wording so freely os to resolve on moving south-west 
/ within ensy distance of the Saar. His orders for ibis object, issued 
ou iho eT(^^ of I 3 a» 5th Awgurt, we quoted textually, and tton 
Contes^ the dectsivo comment Undoubtedly these movements of 

Amy on the 6 th M in tboir ftirther consequences to the 
battle $ and, after giving the excuse for his advanoing the troops 
which actually became efig&ged» that it was a necessary precauli^ 


to cover himself^ there follows tho true explanation of tho . 
matter;— 

A{Mirt from this, thero undeniably provailcd between tbe hcaiSipuKrilsrs . 
and the vommander of the First Army a oerteln difference of views. . . 

The First Anny was collected earlier than the other two. It stood UM 
pean>Ht to tlie etietny, end formed a sort of advenoed flenk to the SteoM 
Army, until at least this gut up into lino with it. When later itepmtson 
at Ttiolvv was taken up under hondquartur urders, and trocm of tho SoOfmd 
Army MdvonoedtK>yimd the quartern uf tho First towanU the weal^ 
budniTiet/. must have fearmi that lie would l^ thrown entirely into ttin 
socoucl lino should the troops of Prince Frederick C harles imdt tho liroiitisr 
before liim. 

He dill not know or conjecture design, which was to 

move iiio two into line, give tbe tired columni of tho Prince ft 
day's rest ou the Sth, aiul let the whole cross the frontier 
simultaneously on the ^th. So lie rend tho orders ns he preferred 
to roiid tlrem, putting in fact for 'Mnoto to your right out eff 
the way,” “ move forward out of tlio way,”* and file battle 
prraiipitntely brought oti was the direct I'esult. The bold aud 
ready tiictics of tho Ciermau genendb lodoeuiod the error, and it in 
raither os a curious ])i‘(>blem than an important hi.stnrical fact 
that one now it;ganis tlm siugularly indepoudont conduct of 
Moitke's aubordiuBtf 3 , which uo doubt was the beginning of the 
iniMutiderHtaudings tht*it caused his subsequent eupersosston in the 
middle of tho campaign. 

< >11 the buttle of Woissciiburg — tho only important action narrated 
in this ISertiou— there is no necessity to dwell at length. That a 
thin hue of nine French battaliou.s— for, deducting tbe troops left 
j in the town, wc believe there wero no more — should have opposed 
luiy serious roaistance at all to a well-combined attack of three full 
( funnau ertrps, and, after fighting bard, got off without being 
de: 4 trnyed or taken, speaks volumes as to the different state of 
' inomr feeling which prevailed in tho Imperial army at the 
outset of the caiiipaign from that to which a month of defeat 
: and retreat had brought it when MacMahon courted de^druction 
I by turning to fight at Sedan with troops wholly unfit to face even 
j an 0(]oal foe. The one problem here which needed solution iSj, 
How cumu it that Douay's troops, their general killt*d, tbemselyea 
outnumbered, driven biu:k irimi their position, and at^tbe same time 
completely tumod, were allowed tnus to escape at all ? The 
explanation here oflVred Ls not more satisfactory than tbe usual. 

^ Momu one had blundered ” stereotyped for such oocsHioiis. It U 
‘ not true— as we at first beard — that the Crown i^nco had ni> 
cavalry ; on tho contrary, we read: — 

All onler haJ nlro.'idy bcfii R**nt ul ii a.m. t»» tbe 4lh Cavalry Divulou 
to move to the Wiic.hholcli-r-Horg, ni*»r AUrnvtiidl ; but the otUecr sent did 
Hot lind the di- idon yet At the rt'ii'k/.vous to it. It had halted a 

lull hour at IfiiUglieirn. . , . For iuiimdiHtc paniut there was on tho 
battle-field only the ciivuliy attached to iho iiifauuy diviaiona. 

/\jid this cavalry appears to have been very easily [checked in its 
pursuit by some di .>ppu]g 111*0 from tbo first village on the road,, 
and so waited for tho support of its iulautry wliiist the French 
iMcnped. Such tt)>peAra to be the whole .solution of tbe question f 
and ifc rise to some f»uggeslive tJiougbt** as to how far tbe 
greater boldiioss nf the (leniiiins In pursuit, at later stages of the 
war, van due to Iho cowed aliite of the (meiiiy they Ibllowed. 

Uf tho loht chfipfor of this Auction, wllicii deala with tbe 
Fi-eiich movrmo'.tH during tho .^^ame first few days of the raui- 
p:ugji, it is not necc.ss.'iry to tpeiik hero. Uur pages, in reviews 
of the w'orks of Frossaril, Jiazaine, iuid other ojticers of rnnk, 
and of tho I\tu/ineern jtmrnal thtniuj Cttmpaign of MetZy 
have already exposed sulliciontly tho wretched v»irillation of tbo 
Frenrh counsol.i aud traced their cause. The chief moral lies iu 
tho fact iliat thoru .s^'ems to have been at the first uo lack of 
fighting buirit among the meu ; but the jobbery which liad diiy- 
tiibufod tlio corps commandH timoiig the favourites d Su Cloud 
and Compivgue was ftullifullv refiocted in tho nepotism that 
tilb d the c<econd places on tbe Staff with a crowd of decorated 
iiivapables. And in war the Holdier soon discoveni wbethar thoi^ 
alK>Co iiini arc capable of leading him on vlctoiyi and ftdlowa 
them pretty much as they desert u to Ijc followed. 


Mils. llJiATOX'S HISTOUY OF TAINTISG.* 

M US. JAMESON hoB taught us that women con be expellcnt 
art critics. Tin* female iiiiud is sensitive and recipient, it is 
! r»*.>pon.-ive lo beauty nni purity, it has just iiitiiitioiift of right and 
of truth. .\rt indeed is a sqihrre specially suited to women, as. 
being the region of fancy and of imagination n»ther than of strict 
reusim ; art, in fact, is cognate ivith the feminine side of geniuj>, 
ivhile science has closer nflinity lo the niawudiiie intellect. 
W© thiidi it may bo ndniittcd that Mrs. Heaton brings to her ta-'k 
many of the qualities which favourably distinguish the gentler wx. 

■ Moreover, her style is plon.sing, her narrative tlueiit, her nnunge- 
iiu'nt clear, Un the other hand, tho work before us cannot be said 
to be free from certain infirmities which are supposed to inhero to 
the female mind. Of tlmsc inny b« mentioned what in logic is 
known as jumping at conclusions ; lilso the u«o of superlatives, with 
the intrusion of emotional epithets, especially derivatives from the 
verb lo love ; likowiso there is observable a tendency to tine writing, 
with gushing sentences inplacfe of searching criticiNiu. lndc«»d the 
choicest liowera of rhetoric might be gathered from tbes© pages. 

• A CoucUb NUtoru of Paining* IJy Mrs. Charles 
the ** History of the Life of Albert l>Un:i‘ of Niirfiljeig.’ U itU lUustrsUoua 
in Ferman«iil rhotography. London: fidl UulJy. 
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as to Itia eritidsms on the two lITadonnas, does real service in 
speaking out feorleady about this coarse reproduction. This 
vulgar parody saggosts a doubt whether the Arundel Sodely 
sustaina the pretension, once cheridied, of improving public taste 
and of advancing high art 

Having warned the reader of the defects which diadgoro this 
jl&oacm liUtofy of PainUny^ we may add a word of proiBO. The 
'stylo is eminently populoTj tme story never ilaga in iutorost, and the 
inateriab are put so pleasantly together as to lead young people 
onwards to the more thorough study of art The pages are inter-* 
spersed with scraps of p^tiy from Mr. Robert Browning and 
fiothers, and ** illustrations in pormaiieut photography ” ore thrust 
in BO M .to mingle amusement with instruction. The work will 
have its subordinate ubcB| though it con never be quoted as an 
authority. 


live and remains of JOHN CLAKE.* 

J OHN CLARE, tbe^ Northamptonshire reasant P<»et,** as he 
was called, died but nine years ago ,* he was tliought by some 
to a second Sbakspeare ; he saw Lis poems selling off rapidly, 
while his publisher complained to him tiiat ho had ** some iroublo 
to get through dvo hundred copies ” of the lost poem poor Keats 
wrcite^ and vet how little is iio known now! The last thirty 
years of his life he had spent in the County Lunatic Asylum, 
where he wroto more than fivo hundred poems.’' The editor of 
the work before us has made a selection of these, and with ** more 
or less of revision and correction has submitted them to the 
public.” We doubt very much if the selection was worth 
making, much more whether it was worth publishing. At all 
eveiite, if the poems uf a lunatic are published, they should 
be given, if indeed with umissious, yet most certainly with- 
out corrections. But with one or two exceptions the poems 
seem to us poor, and might 'well have boon laid with the 
unfortunate poet in liis grave^ under the sycamore tree in Flcl- 
stono churchyard. The Life itself is written iu a kindly simple 
spirit, and is mterofiting enough. It might, however, have bfien 
made much more intereating if ^Ir. Ohorry had giycu us, instead 
of the long and tedious lettors of a Mrs. Rmmerson, some more of 
the ** thousand letters addressed to Clare by his friends and con-, 
temporaries rainong them (Carles lAamb, .lames Montgomery, 
Bloomfield, Sir Charles A. Elton, Hood, Cary, Allan Cunning- 
ham).” lie does, indeed, give us ono letter of fiHmVs, but it is 
quite clear that more must have passed, while of Iluod we have not 
even one. 

It is certainly interesting to read how this poor country 
lad, who seemed as cruelly treated by fortune a? imy ono well 
could be, thus pushed up fiis way into the Iriuudship of men so 
distinguished as some of those were, liis father was a country 
labourer whom ” privation and toil di.sHbled at a comparatively 
early age. He became a paupm*, receiving from the parish an 
allowance of live shillings a week. His mother was of feeble con- 
stitution and was nfllioted with dropsy.” Clare himaelf was also 
of feeble constitution, find it wan not till lie lost his mind 
that he gained much streugUi of body. "J'hoi the change from 
the pinching privations to which he had been exposed in 
his poor home to the regular and abundant diet of the asylum 
soon made him look another man, and ” iu liis old age ho pre- 
sented the outward aspect of a sturdy yeoman.” Clare’s father, 
miserably poor though he was, did wliat ho could for his son’s 
education, and kept the boy at school till the advanced ago of 
seven, when he was m^t to watch sheep and geese on the village 
heath. Here ho fell in with an old woman to whom is duo the 
greatest share of the merit of the peasant poet’s training. When 
the county set up its memorial of John Clare, a niche in it ought 
surely to have been found for ” Granny Bitins.” At her feet the 
lad, while watching his geese and sheep, used to sit for hours to- 
gether, listening to her pouring forth from ” her mind, w*bich was 
a Yozy storehouse of songs,” the old ballads that she had iu her 
youth heard others sing. When he was ten years old he managod 
by the few peni« ho hud earned by working overtime in the 
summer to pay for a little more schooling iu the winter evenings, 
and, becoming n favourite of his master, was allowed the run of 
bis little library. In his Villatje Mitmird he thus pleasantly refers 
to his early reading: — 

And oft, with books, spare hours he would boguilo. 

And hlttnder oft with Joy round CrudOO*s lonely islo. 


bought at Stamford, seven miles off, for eigbteenpenoe. Tho walk 
of fourteen miles was nothing, but the sum of eighteenpence was 
almost beyond him. His mower contrived great exeitiOBS 
to scrape together sevonpence, and the deficiency was made up 
by loans from friends in the village." But when he htdfgot 
the money he had his walk at first all for nothing, for, dtoer 
in tho ignoranco of a peasant Isd or in the forgetfoliieas of 
a poet, he chose a Sunday for his journey to Staiafurd, and^ 
of course found the bookseller’s shop shut. Nothing daunted^ 
ho sot off again the next morning, and bearing off his volumo 
in triumph, ” clambered over the wall suiroundiDg Burghlej 
Park, and throwing himself on the grass, read wo vmnnid 
twice over beftiro rising.” In Biirghley* Park he later on 
was apprenticed under tho head-gardenor, and there might have 
done very well had ho not fallen into bad company. He there 

acquirod a fondness for strong drink, with which he had te 
struggle, not dways successfully, for years.” Ho had to learn 
that loason which a far grtsater ” hard of rustic song” could teadi 
so well and so pathetically by his words, and so ill by bis life^ 
that prudent, cautious self-control is wisdom’s root.” Of Clare, 
too, it might bo said, as Bums said of himself, 

' Thoughilesa follies laid him low, 

And atoinM his name. 

Ho had only boon at Burghley a year when he played tho coward 
with his indenture^ and sho'wea it a fair pair of ncels, and, finding 
employment as a limo-burner at ton shilujiga a week, at once feu 
in fore. As he grow older his desim to get together^ a Utde 
money for his marriage sot him scheming about turning his poems 
into the silver and gold about which ho nad talked to nis mother. 
Ho saved up a sovereign, and so was enabled to have three hun- 
dred copies of a prospectus of his poems printed. It was 
very modestly written, and deserved to attract far more at- 
tontion than it did. As it was, he had only seven subscribem. 
The publication, whether of his book or of his banns, seemed 
further off than over. Tho farmers of his village cooside^ 
that ho did not know his place, ”aud refused to give him 
work, and the poor poet in his twenty-fifth year was Toroed to 
applV for parish relioh” Happily for him a Stamford bookseller, 
Mr. Drury, was struck by one of bis poems, and offered to help 
him in publishing them. In tho end they were brought out by 
Mr. Tajdor of Loudon, and proved a great success. Deeply 
indob ted as Clnro throughout nia life was to Mr. Taylor, wo are 
not siirpritutd that ho was mortified by tho iniroduciion wluch that 
gentleman had written for his poems. No peasant poet of the 
present da) , wo feel sure, would ne exposed to the degradation of 
what might fttirly ho described as an humble apology for genius. 
A complimentary article in tho Qtforfrr/y, which had about this 
time ” killed poor Keats,” made Clare famuiis, and presonts of 
books, applications for his autograph, tracts and complimantaiy 
letters (the pustago of which was at times a grievous Durden to 
him) flowed in upon him. One letter we should like to quote 
at full length bad we space. AVo must, however, lay before what 
the writer of it culls ” the beautiful ophthalmic organa ” of our 
readers one passage 

Hut your liturnry prowosfs is too circuitously HUthcatjentod to admit of 
any punctilious ruiDinoudafiou from my dchiJitatori fwii, and niidsr its 
uiiibrtif^i'ous recesM, ttcrcnely segregated, fruiii tiie inalnpert and hypoobron- 
driaclml vapours of luyopio critics (as I am no sci-oinaHo philosopher) 1 
Crust evtfry solecism contained in this autographical eiiistle will find a 
salvsblu retirement. 

Invitations to call upon the great people in the neighbourhood 
soon followed, and on each occasion, after the inter^ew in the 
parlour, dinner was provided for the poet iu tho servants’ hs^ 
and at the servants’ table. The poet 01 fifty years ago was only 
where tho parson bad been in his grandlatlier’s time. However, 
Clare was no doubt not so much used to a plentiful dinner es to 
care where it was he got it, and moreover he was indebted to soma 
of bis great friends for an annuity of 45/. ayear which they raised 
for him. But we are told that Lord Radstodc, who was one of the 
kindest of them, ” threatened to disown him ” unless ho cut out of 
bis poems some lines which would have been thought innocent 
enough iu TAe Deserted Village. If his lordship called such lines 
as the following ” radical slang,” what terms would he have found 
for^tho writers of the present uay ? 

Sweet mit and pcjicf , yo dear, d«ipartcd charms, 

Which industry clioriahod in her anus, 

W licit easo and phmty , known but now to few. 

Were known to all, and labour had iU due. 


A happy friendship which he formed a year or two later with 
tiiC eon of a small farmer furnished him with more books and 
with writing materials: — 

He now began to snatch a fearful Joy " by scribbling on scraps of paper 
hia iini^lshed rhymes. “ When ho was fourleiiu or llfteon,’* to uao his 
mther aown words, **h« would sliow mo a pieoo of paper, printed soutc- 
times on one aide and serawlcd all over on the other, and he would say, 
I Mother, this is worth silver and gohV and 1 nBi‘d to asy to him, ‘ Ay, lK»y, 
1 }f vrur,* but 1 thought he was only wasting his lime.” John 

depositeda bunmo of those fragments iu a chink hi the cottage waU, whence 
” they were duly and dally eubtravted by his motlior to boil tho morning's 
kettle. 

When ^ was thirteen, years old, a companion showed him a 
copy of rniowaoa'a Se^, and tho lad coidd not rest tiU he wm 
BM ter of a copy of hu own. H. leamt that tho book could be 
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It was about this timo that ho received the letter from Charies 
Lamb, which is hero published for the first time, wo suppose, os 
we do not find it given in Talfourd's edition. Lamb thus soda 
his letter : — 

Since I saw you I have been in Franco and have entmi tjDOgs. Tlio nio^ 
liitlo rabbity things you over tasted. Do look about fur them. Maks Mxi» 
Claro pick off the hind quarters ; boibthem plain with parsley and boUer. 
The fore quarten aro not so good. tUio may lot them bop off by thsm- 
solves. 

In one of his letters to Mr. Field, written about the same tim^ 
Lamb writes Wo have eaten frogs. It has been such a twL 
You know CUT monotonous tenor. Frojoi are the nicest litUo 
delicate tbings-^rabbity flavoured. luiagine a LiUiputian rabbitr 
They fricaaaeo them ; hu^ in my mind, dressed, soothed, {dsin^ 
with parsley and butter, would have been the decision of Apicius. 
Clare now visited London, and mado the acquaintance of many pf 
the first literary men of the day. But his vidts did him^ 
good, as his return to his y^oox hut and his hard cares, with HAl 
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lilenzy companioiuliip to fii>laee him, rooderod him onlv moody | 
and diflcontented. Juehmoholy begfin toMt m upon 
bagixining:i no doubt, ut* that umdueiiii whicb was so soon to be hui 
fate* One day be writos iu the diary wbleb bo bept : — 

Very diaturbcil In cuifscience shoat tlie tiouMvs of being forced to 
endttfo life Mid die by in^hoe, an<l the ADguidi of leaving my vbUdr^n, and 
Uie dark porch of vtoroity, whence tiuae morn to tirll the tide ui* their 

TCCO|lliuQ. 

Tbo diary is not wbolly and. It contains one or two curioua 
oVservatiuns he bad mado io natural history, of wlilcb he wuj 
voiy fond. Once in one .of his botauiiting exoiirsiofiii in s wo^kI 
is was TuUkOidi'^keii up ns n poacher, when bo writes, “ AVhat 
terrifying roko^ ^eso woodkeepers nnd gamokvepors nro 1 They 
make a priaotiT a fomst, and nro its pmilors.’* llo publinliod one 
or two mive vdlumoB of pjoms, but did not moot with the snine 
success. lie began to get more and more defU'essed, and at la^t 
lost his vcaaen, had to be coniinod. His first love biul been 
a beautlCul girl, nmned Mary Joyce, but her father would not 
allow their xuirriago. lu his iusunitv was posiM'sepcl with 

tin idm tbat lie M two wives— Patty, vW Le c»iy kia 

second wdfe, nnd hi-? life-long ideal, Mury Joyce/* llo mamtjrcd 
once to escape from an luyluiu near Waltliam, where Ipi was first 
confined, and after beiug four days and throe night.'? on tiie road, 
and being so near to dylug of starvation that ho was compelled 
to eat gross like the beasts of Uio field/* he arrived at his home. 
He wrote an necount oL his journey, prolnciug tlie narrative by 
tbaa remark — " licturnea liomo out of Fssex and found no MaryO* 
She had died soiuo y(‘ors earlier. We may hope that llie hu^t 
thirty J'ears of bid life >\ere ]msi?ed not uiibappiiy. Ho became 
quite harmless, mid was allowed to ramble about the town ami 
country. At ti me.-*, however, ho iiiimf. t-iiie found oat what be 
wsvi, and iiave roniumboml wliat li*' had Lc;e«. X'erv p*ovto*ful 
and very touching are the fullovviiig linos, iu which ho thus wut«'9 
of his own state : — 

I am ! yrt wh.-it I am who care?, or kuow^ ? 

My frieudii forttako iiiv. like a luciiinry lo.st. 

X am the avlf-consiiinKr of woes, 

Thtw risi* and vanish, «ti oblivitms hnMt, 
tnmdowji of life, wIumo very boul in lout. 

And yet J .‘un— 1 live— thou^;li I am tiWd 

loto the mdhingrteifx of .^eoru and noise. 

Into the living .icu nf waking dream. 

Where there is iieLther souse (d life, nor ,i' 
iSut iihe hug*’ rihi|iu reuk of my owt* e.-tteeiil 
Aurt all that's dear. Kveu tl'ios'i I Inved th.* best 
Ale stroTitje— uuy, they are rtrutiger lhaa tl»e rest. 

I h‘iig for n'enes wh«'re m.in has never 

l*'«r .seciics when* woiii:iji never Hiiiilcd <»r AJtpl-— 

niere to abide wilh my (’(CaLm, ibwl. 

And h1(s:;(> :is I in e.liihUi«Hjd sweetly 

yiill of hi}*h thoughts, unborn. let no; lie, 

Hk- gnitsa below ; uliovc (he vaulted -.Ky. 


KT.VV TJJANSL \T10N\S OF AMJKWL.* 

I T is beyond n th^ubt thul tho late Professor (’’oiongtoi/s 

in Virgil has been the cau^io of n new cjmrh in tho popsd.-irity 
of that poet. His cornmontory iiivilod sebobirs to <li,5cu-s tu’o 
lienso find gist as well ns the ^nrbal ui«-aniug (/f Virgir.N words ,*ij.d 
sentences more thorouglily. liis oclosvllubio >er!<iou biMuuht ibo 
Mantuan bard in dru^s into luinds which knew liini r. /l 

in the original, nud did ruil care to hecoiuo ac(|Uaiiik*d ^^itl 1 liiiu iu 
the versions of Hryden or Kuunedy. Sim o ll>o I’rofcsbiir a d<-aili 
an uniwised tinu^biti iii in pro.so has beori found aunm^si ]<j, 
TOjnaiiis, and Profosbur IT. 1. ^S:llilh has w.-eu fit to print it iu lii • 
seOiUid vulunu: of his ** Misccllauoou.^^ Ns’ork^.” For our own pr.rl, 
wo think that ho has e.v*;roised a wijiu j iidgim nt iu doing s.i. for 
nothing that Coninglon th>)u^ht or wrote ubiuit or opoii N'li/ll 
could foil to iutore&l nnd assist Virgilitiu etudont-, uiid it is ubvioub 
that the clrcimistiuices of publication, poslhuuiotw it. luis 
cover minor faults and discrcpaiicicri which, iuvd the author .M-en 
bia w»ork through tho pre..**.'*, it would bavi.* U-fU open to critic.* t-i 
e&largo upon. Mr. AVilhins describes hi.s own truiislatioii of the 
lEdoguea and Georgies us ** a com pul I live uliempt of an inf* rior 
artist,** but wo cannot fully coucar in tho stricturcn U|.oii 
Conington’s prose translation which Mr. N\ ilkins piles up— un- 
consciously, no doubt — as if to ju.stify a ver-noii by hiriM-If. At 
the same time the fact that Coiiiiigtoi/s translaliou lacked his 
final touches, and corresponded with tho first luid not the .Heooud 
edition of hie cummontary, loaves uh free to que.-^tion, whore it 
ficems needful, the judgment of a cunfessodly first-rate artist, and 
to welcome, wbethoj* at Mr. 'Wilkins's Ininas or at iho.so of nny 
other translator, rondorings and o.vpluii!itions Avhich, on the m^oic 
of clearness, simplicity, elegance, or other merits, conimciul tlieiii* 
selves more to our acceptance. Aft^r all it must be ro- 
membered that the latest in tho field lias the great advantage 
of having the aaco?h8es as well aa the fault'! of hia predcces^.irs 
10 profit dy: and tho careful uxaminatiun to wliicli we Jiuve 
sawitted Air. Wilkins's meritorioii.<i version satiafieH iw that 
has never failed to indunc the p.iSMHges uf Conitigtun's 
l^ose tiaufdulion, a» well os tho expressions and drift of AJr. 

* A LtiertU TmnslutUm nfth« Edoyutn nnd Gturgics. Dy H. 
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BlockmWs poetic version of tho Qeomici, which have approved 
themselves to his critical faculty^ and been fiaund suitable to hie 
0017)060. Of tlie /Eueid, which Mr. Wilkina hoi not taken in 
b:md, a new iransktiun has lately appeared by Mr. Clayton of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, which, though modest enough in pro* 
teuaions, deserves notice for iU general faithfulness, and its sound 
compromise between literality and idiomatic rendering. He too,^ 
here and there, may be preferred to Conington at isolated poinls, i 
buomise be Inis aimed at less than or.e who with generally accurate 
iiin'.rprelation combincHl a good deol of tho instincts of A poet* 
Wo propose to dip into the Geoiyics and the first half of the 
.Kiieid, and, iu passages which aiTOst us, to weigh the help 
all'ui^cd us by Coniugtuii wdth tUut of his succcbsors in prose or 
verse Inin.dation. 

Mr. 'Wilkins hi Us, perhaps u little hardly, a W0Aknc8.s of Con* 
ington for riding a inelaphov to death, and cites from the Ocorgien 
Si?Vi*i*iil exaniplf.*. id’ iliiN. Tho iiuwt amusing U porliaps G. 11 . 4.2 5 — 
Hoc pingin-m ot pbicltuni pact niitritor 4fii\iuu *’ — ^which the iato 
IVifwui* rciiilcMi'il |).» this^ nnd roai* tbo olive tO thC 
irluvh mnh'a it pt^tur s thrlrnff^ The pregnant sense olicited here 
from ]dacitam paci" provokes the critic who is on the l*r‘»- 
fosflor's Iriick to (suggest that nn th-j naxm principle “a fat pig 
must be peace's darling ” ; and it (‘.'innot be denied that ho has 
uidicaleil an idioAyuciiisy referable ])iirt.ly to a poetic fancy and 
partly to n scht, jar's insight inb^ tho meanings uf words. An ex- 
ti'i nu) instance of this is !•> be found in hU rendering of uEn. T. 
71S:— 

At TU''moi* illii! 

M'ltii'* Ai-iili-rli'e, pai'.l.ib'nj iiboK-n' SvoliiMUin 
liieipii, I't \ iio 1( iitat j-i.t v l-i (.i-ru ninore. 

'fho pjts.-*ago relales Ij* (.'upid's porsomilion of lulus, and the uw 
lie iitfik’f^s uf liis ti)no in Hnlo's hip :it the banquat, and »tiinpl> suvs, 
n.'i ClAvton w«n)ld render it, that "‘ho, mindful of his Acfdalbn 
mother, bcfiiu.'* by clegit-ei to banish the nuunoiy of Sychmus, &;t*.’* 
iiut Hpe ('liuiupton's iimderirig : — "lie, with mind still bent ou his 
Acidalian moilitT, i^ begin.iing to utT.iec the name of Syohmue, latter 
[ h/f li'ttvr, and endcavnuring to ourprise by a living passion aficC- 
tions lung torpid, and a heart long unused to love.** We hold 
that this inlerpn-iation of “paiihititn abolcro Sychfwum,** though 
it iviiiy he ju.'ililiablf'. by the inoauiug of the words, is one th.it 
Virgif never so much a.s dreamed of, and that it is a striking 
example of laney landing its votary in pniso ruthor than in poetry. 
I’ut, ns a set-olVngjuiwt ibis wtfikaes?, uhieli is doubtless not in- 
frefpiout in Coningtou's prf».se vci''i'*n, he it romemboivd that 
tlicre are munv inalaiu'es (»f hi-* bringing out nice shades 

ufmeuniug. Tahe tiie lines in the Fji>t (loorgic which give tl)C 
‘ reu.-soii wliy .love ordaiued toil a*? t'a** 3 ->t of luinutuily 

I't vru'idb iciH iiu*<Ul.tiuti ^ xtundi-ret iir(c.H 
it snlvis frutmh't ij tivn'$vl hi-rttiiMt 

Lt iilit-i-* veiiis al>sini’«uni cx.'.alrfvt ijjuiaa.— 133-5. 

.Mr. WiJkirn Iran, Mates tills, ‘*Jn o.-d».T that use by slow degjve,i 
might Imimner out art after ait on the amil of thought', 
find the vor/i-biailt^ ftp dvlcim/tla' fnr>'0!i\ and strike from tho veins 
of ilijit the lire that Juve hnd hid.' Nothing could be kdlcr; 
but the b»*.-t ])art about it i.*? tho triiDj-hiti on 01 the second clause, 

I ^\)jioh %ve have italicized, nnd this as '\o find by reference to 
j i 'fuiiugtoji, i.s borrowed from his n-nd* ring ** might get at the corn- 
I bla‘ie by delving the fiiriow.’* Th- icxt be^t bit in it. let ns 
i a.ld, is where “ un.-ditaiif.h» c.\luiid‘ ;-i-t ” hs >0 neatly refem'd 10 the 
' Tu<-iil<il fiiri.e ; but hen; 3 Ir. IJ. |). lliackim/rc has geme before Air. 

I Wilkiro iu a qualvairi lo wliicli In* i.- indebted for the idea. ,b>vo 
I did it, siye the poetical tr;iii.-*liiter. 

' Th.U. pninice sni/ht I’lv va. i 'U-i srL-* ci'ei»l» 

On s'.ijriy i< anvil by 

Uia* pl;nit i»l tuni by j'.irr*>u ■> i)Vo|i*i^.-!U\ 

An.I -triki- iln- ii;e ti:.ir ! n*i.^ in niiis of flint. 

liarlier in ilie book, at vv. 65 0, wo find that Mr. Willilna’s 
vej-iiun of 

rulvvriilrnLi rri-juut uj i.-> .swlilms a'dla^— 

And b-t the clods lie expos'^d f'r .summer to hake tJicm (u dunt 
with its lipeniiig suns," merit- irious for its eluso connoxiuu of 
pulvorubuila '' with *• coijuat,*’ is, exc.ept in tho English of 
j “ niHturia/’ a trao'script of ('oi)iiigL')n*rt ; a? is the case also in 
V. 210 , where tlie ir:insl!ilh.ii of ' .Ijirndiidiiiu incuiubera nrattis,'*^ 

•* oi\d murv t/iun tim*‘ to bend o’erjimr ploughs,’* is hi esMUitiala 
identieal with the fuverumnijg e.xeniidar of L’onington. Another 
cav' of manifest indebted lu-Sh is at 485 of tho sauio book, where 
one uf the portents he.foru Ca^&Hr's death is that 


Altai 

I'l-r nfKitom rcionnr; liijdi alnlanlibas urluM. 

TJiis Mr. 'Wiikins renders, ^'or our steepbuilt towns to echo- 
through the livelong night wdth the bowl of wolves.'* Here loo 
tho J’kgljish piv»n w “altaL*,'* steop- built,’* is borrowed from 
Coningtem, who rufers the epithet to the iKisition of tho Italioa 
cities. It was open lo him to liuvo roferrea aJUe ” with Wake* 
field to ** resunare,*' and to have understood it of tho sound beu>|r 
incrciised by the height of tho buildings, ns indoed does Block* 
more 

And, dnp, 

Tho howl of wolves i^tarilcd Uio city's iloep* 


\Vc do not of course at all deprecate appronnatton of tbc sound 
intorprotations of previous trom-lators; but 'me hand that boxrowa 
should be slow to smite, and there is an old proverb about 
Honour to whom honour is due/* 
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Whilst on tbo subject of the depreciAtorjr view taken of Contsf- 
ton’a trao^tion bj Mr, Wilkins^ it is fiur to say that we coneui 
with him in that portion of his nrefaco wbero he notes the incon- 
aistencjr of the outspokenness of some of the Professor’s transla* 
tions with his reticence and prudery os to others. Whereas be 
declines to render " Uuie alioa iMrcedie erit/’ in ]^. VI. 26, imd 
f^to replace, or give a comproime for, Oeorg. III. 13S-71 which 
Mr. Wilkins shows may be rendered without olfence to the most 
sensltiye, he has erred on the side of undue explicitness in Geor^ 
n. 324-33 1| where Virgil delicately figures the marriage of heaven 
and earth at spring-tidn. The later translator, whilst extremely 
a litoral, has not omndod the most delicate nerves, and wo would 
qudte his yersioii but that a luoro attractive and not less refined 
leuderiug occurs to us in the metrical version to which wc have 
already had recourse : — 

Then Air, almi.«:hty father, rainii^ .. 

diaiu OD Iho Unoia of liit laughing wife. 

Alljjro'wtU he t'ocdi), eommiui^Tln^ with the 3ain<‘, 

The miclity spirit in the mighty frame. 

The blras make luuBic in the pathlesa groves. 

And bents and ftocks prove fsithAil to their loves ; 

The bind eurth gives her inercsse, and Iho west. 

With liuttorhig warmth, uuzones the meadow’s breast. 

liet US turn now t) some points of difllcalty in tlie text. In 
the well-known passage (Georg. I. i6g-^7 S) about the construc- 
tion of a plough, which has a special intorost as an imitation 
of Hesiod in his IVofAa and JJat/a, Mr. Wilkins needlessly 
adopts the conjectural reading ^‘stiVm” for ‘^stivaquo” at the 
beginning of v. 1 74, and translates, “ The light linden tree, too, 
is felled betimes for tbe pole, and the lofty beech /or handle^ 
which is to iiam tbe lowest part of the plough from behind.’’ 
This, he says, is the only reading which cleiirs the ‘sense ; but 
whilst it certainly is agninst authority and spoils the metre, it is 
also more prosaic thau tho retention of ^‘stivaqiie” as part of 
a hendiadys, which represents the same thing — <?.</., “the toll 
beech, which is to bo tho handle to guide the carriage from be- 
hind.’’ With this interpretation tho ver£«ion of Mr. lllnckmoro 
seems to agree. Passing on, wo pause at a line dcHcriptivo of 
tho housewife’a labours while her spouse cuts torches in the long 
winter ovenisgs ^ ‘ . 

Ant dulcis musti Volcano de(?oipii+ hnoiorcin, 

£t ftiliis nndarn trepidi despumat aheni G- 245-^)-^ 

^* 9 he boils down tho juice of luscinus must with V\ilcan's aid, 
and skims with a leaf the bubbling cauldron’s wave ” (W^’llkina). 
In bis translation Ooningtoii U in accord with this rendering; 
but in his commentary ho hns applied collateral reading to a 
mistaken use, ^‘Foliis, * he tidls us, afler a ntfcrcnco to Pliny, 
niecns ^‘vine leaves’’ here. Mr. Wilkins confiuea himself 10 
generalities, end dn(*R not specify; and scholara may pass over 
the note without controversy ; but it is unfortunate that wo have 
at call A inarket'g-ardener ” who is a Virgilinii translator. If, 
Asks Mr. Blnckuiore, it was a vine leaf which the good wife used 
to skim her winter-j)ot, by what clover contrivance did she 
preserve tho loaf of a deciduous tree into tlio month of December ? 
There is another pa^.sngc where wo are disposed to espou.se thU 
critic’s side, even against tbe banded strength of C^ln1ngtoIi and 
Wilkins, as well as many earlier editors. It 13 in Book 11 , 214-6, 
where the usual reading is 

Et lopluwrtcabor ct nigrli) ♦*x<isa vludydriji 
CnSa nrgant hHoh Hcrp^Mitibn.^ .‘igrtM 
Dulceni ftrre cibam, eC cun^as pneberv. latcbras. 


> 


Mr. Wilkins rouders this, ** While the scurfy sandstone and chalk 
that black-water snakes have eaten out tell you plaiiily that no 
other soils ffii'e tiie serpent such welcome food, and olfer him such 
winding ceUs.” And Uonington’s version i.s to the same efibet. 
The Globe Virgil of Messrs. Lonsdale and Loo adopts the name 
interpretation and punctuation. But it iuu.st have struck many 
atudents that this making tophus ” and ciota ’* nominatives to 
negant ” is not at all in Virgil’s usual manner ; and our own pro* 
IbiencQ is for the old commentator’s plan of putting a full-stop at 
Crete ” so as to make it and tofu.^ ” find tn»Mr verb in “ minis- 
trant,’* repeated from v. 213. It appe.ira that Servius specified 
Niconder and Soliuus ns tho nominatives to nogunt ” which the 
poet had in his eye ; and we reiolce therefore to find a modern 
translator bold enough to stand by tlio old ways, and render tho 
lines 

And gi'itty topbe lie^ barren on the leiis, 

And hanks of chalk by black chclvdera l)ored ; 

Ko other llridr thiw stay, such victual makes. 

And winding lairs and luiibourage fur tiuakc!i.--B]ackmoTP,p.45. 

We must, however, do Mr. Wilkins tho justice to say that ho 
very frequently adopts Mr, Blackmore’s interpretations. Where 
he translates, m the Third Book of tho Gooi^cs, 


Ad pntros ant alta greges ad stagna juhebo 
CnmnUia lUgnia potara canaiim uiidam (329-30) 

I will bid your flocks at tbe wells or sfwjs pools to quaff the 
y y flows through beechon troughs," the epithet alta is 
^ of Aqp (as Conington terms it) in agreement 

with BlactoBore, who argues that “alta" must have this menn- 
mg, or need IS there of troughs or rinks P With him, too, in 
Iir. 21, Mr. Witos tmwhites “ tonam olivxe " " trimmed oUve," 
TOt M OomBg^ i^n. “rtripp^ Mrv IwM.” Both 
tti^t have mfited b, IsKnis, Ur. HwOemora'a anraineats for 

AtqnsilUslafn seirefetwdseantiir immu 
Per tenam, «t summo vsstlitfa pntvirs aigaent— 


08 “wheels unattached to any carriage^" "unbodied wlw»le'tP, 
teach tlio young steers to draw a lightweight tint; and “ vastig^’ 
os footprints light by reason of the light weight be^d tbeniu 
rather than os “ wheel-inita " or wheel-marks as Conington and 
Wilkins respectively trouslate. “ Holm iuanes " thus ooiltnats 
with the “juncti oibes " of IlL 173. In the passage about the 
old Coryciou’a gardeu (IV. 142-3)— 

. Jl Qnotqaa in Horo ru)vi> pomia m fMr4.ilU arbihs 

ludubrat totidom aucutana inotuni teueM-* 

Mr. Wilkins echoes Mr. filackmoro in his translation, "And emtj 
fruit his bimnteous trees hod at early fioweiing worn, the same m' 
autiqan fully ripe they bore," connecting “ matuca ’’ with ponWf, 
and not with arhos, as do Conington and the Globe traaslatonLi 
Wo could sajr more of Mr. Wilkins’s translatioii, the chief 
merit of which Is a neat and not ungraceful rendering of the 
bent interpretations of his author, wherever ffleaitted, were it 
not that wa have as yet scarcely glanced at the Tension of tkfl: 

ibifieid by Mr. Uldyuiu. Tins will be fimnd especially sorla^ 

able to those who prefer a mote matter-of-fact tronsUtor than 
Mr. Conington, and yet one not unversed iu the nicetiM of Uui««< 
gusffo and interpretation. Opening his translation in the latter part 
of the Third Bwk, wo find that he guides his readers safely and 
soundly through the Scylla and Chary bdis passage (684-6), taJdii^. 
“ utramque viaui Ictlii discrimine (uirvo " to mean “ a pasugp 
edging close on cither sido to doatu ^ind somewhat earlier 111 
the book he in part accepts Henry's explanation of the vexed words 
“Nec cedit honori" in the description of Andromache’s gifts r 
to Ascanius 

F^rt pIcturatBS Aiirl f;uhteinmd vrates 

iCt Fhry^iaiki Asvofkio ithlufnyd(»m, nee eedit hmton^ 

TualiUhtisKitK; uncr.it douM (ill. 481-5). 

“She brings robes embroidered with threads of gold and a 
PhryLiian mantle for Ascanius — he well becomes the gift— and* 
loa«is him with presents of the loom." This is iakinff Ascanius as! 
tho subject of “ cedit," which is Henry’s plan, though he does tbe * 
opposite to endorsing that commentator’s sense of cedit," which’ 
ia shrink from,’’ azifl which comes round to mean that “ he accepts 
tho gift.’* “ Andromache," “ chlamys,” and “ Ascanius" have been: 
variously supposed to be the subject ; sfod, amid muchuneertflinWp 
Mr. Clay touH idea “ that Virgil means . that, handsome as the 
mantle was, its handsome wearer was equal to it," is entitled to 
some credit. A little further on, in .mneas's parting speech, 
plain folks will appreciate his rendering of 

Yivittf fiiliccs, quibunt cst fortuna pcrsieta 

.film ana ; ncia alia ex alih in fa • a votoiiitiur (493-4)# 

“Live happily, yo whoso fortune is fulfilled; from fate to fate wo 
are bunimoneil,’' rather than Cooington^s over-done peripfarasis, 
“ Live long and happily, ns those should for whom the nook of 
Fortune is closed. We alas ! are still called to turn page after page." 
Whiit warranty is thoro for cither “ book ’’ or •* pages " m the 
Latin ? On the other hand, we must remind Mr. Clayton that some 
of his c.\nifiiiatinuB oro too perfunctory — e.i/. where he says of 
“ ainus reductos," in the wdLknown description of ^0 haven on 
the coast of Libya in the First Book (v. 161 ). that his impresaion is 
that they mean “ the iiuleut&tions iu that side of the island wbich . 
fiiced ;^!fL\vArd." (]!ould anv sido of an island face otherwise than * 
seaward ? Again, wo dislike such renderings as “ an antre vast " 
for “ Tosto antro," though “ anfre "may bo a Sbakapearian word* , 
Why would not “ cavern " do as well ? But tliis version ia in ' 
ihe main clear, Idiomatic, and tcustwkirihy, and calculated to be of ‘ 
U 30 to those who need a prose translation. For ourselves, or for . 
younger students in whom we feel an iiiterosl, we should alwaya ’ 
prefer a good verse tranjdation to one iu prose ; nor are we at all « 
sure that the former need bo much lose literal and helpful thin 
the latter. Certainly Coiiinj^on's /Eiicid iu octosyllables leaves : 
scarcely a word or thought of the original unrepresented* And, as ■ 
certainly, Mr. Blnckmoro’s verse transiation of the Qeorriea is so 
clojjio, while perfectly poetic, as to enable Mr. AVilkins neve and 
thovu to iipproprlate wliolo lines, and almost couplets. Since 
however tliore are sure to be thoao who prefer, and faiu^ they 
need, a prosf) vorrion, we can rocoiumend to them tho labours of Mr* 
Wilkins and Mr. Clayton. 


THE CRAVENS OF CRAVENSCROFT.* 

rjpIIB bands of Esau and the voice of Jacob made a difficult 
-L combination for the n^cognition oven of A father.^ In like 
mfiniier tho fiucry and s1ip.^op of a modern Hosa Matilda, with 
the coarseness which is, wc will hope. distiacLive only of the lower 
creature, man, throw the parentage of a novel into an obscurity so 
climsrt that tho critic is at a loss tu know how to catalogue it, or to 
which sido of the house to assign it. In one page of the Cramis 
cf CnwensBrofl wo find a sickly sweetness and tinsel glitter eveiH 
tially feminine ; in another we stumblo over oxpressicmB and ideas 
whi^ we would fain believe have nothing feminine in them save 
thoir exaggeration; while the epicene name on the title^age may 
mean anything, from Henry to B^iet, or Hugh to Hester, If 
the book is written by a man, wc should guess him to be one lately 
cemneoted with miUmeiy and hobetdai^eij. The perpetual m- 
ference to certain dTeumstaneciS of womane attire seems to point 
to a training of this kind ; or, it may be, to a still closer know- 
ledge. “ wuntleted gloves " many times drawn on and off; 

• 7 ^l« OaoMt of Cnweourqfh Ry H. Botfrant Plfott. j wli* 
Loaiieii : Tiaskiy rC 73 * 
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liAts Rtid pluincfl; trailing silks— ^'tho cbofito mauve 
trimmingR so prettily contrastiiig ” with the main colour of 
one tho^'ht wortny of special notice ; drossy petticoats ’* and 
<<sixty-inch skiitii^ — this seems n touch decidedly beyond the 
average man. “ The high heels and tall aiildes, the dressy tassels 
and Buneriino kid of Mab’s well-fitting gaiter-boots the* absorb- 
ing ana constantly recurring topic of dress and fashion; and the 
hittemese of poverty weighing on Maud (Jraven's young soul 
because she cannot aflbrd expensive silks or supitriine kid gaiter- 
boots, or plumes and dressy petticoats, like her friend Mah Ayre— 
are these the hairy hands of ii)sau touching sacred subjects* with 
fiaiw^ if clumsy, rAerence, or is it tho piping voice of Jacob glibly 
running over conditions known by heart and familiar as housohold 
words r Add to this an immense amount of sensuality in tho descrip- 
tion of the dramntii perstnitiy a surfeit of scarlet lips ** and shining 
hair, &c. with the women, and the more suggestive than pleasant 
dwoUingontho**attractivophysical beauty ” or thoporsoiiiil ugliness 
of the men, and wo fall again into a sea of doubt. Is this baseness 
of Btaadard from within or without ? Has a woman written of 
her own sex so unworthily because of her profound knowledge, or 
a man bocanse of^ his iusolcnt imioriinco ? In eilhor case we pro- 
test against the picture as utterly unfair to average decent woineu ; 
founding, as it does, their claims to bo loved and their 
reasons fur loving on tho one sole foundatiou of sensuous personal 
beauty. 

The more technical qiialiti <*3 uf the Cravens of Crumtsevofl. iiro 
also such os arc' generally, with reason or without, ascribed to’ lady- 
writers. .Sentences aro ruthlee^l}' deprived of their nominatives, 
and broken off in mid career, like fountains gushing mightily at 
their source, but running into sruid before they h.'ive goiif* half-a- 
dozou yards. In the opening pages a passage occurs which may 
aervo os an example for the rest 

Even now, os he sits nloiu? in tho library, with its preat sliclvcs weighty 
with old liUTiiture, ^\hu‘h would make inudern readera ahiiddrr ; a library 
whose heavy reiuliug U uuaiiit bookn of the htst century, iiiid who«o light 
reading is Gil Bias aiui JJi^n (juirofr, the Tafkr, and V'/if* G^^ntlemuHs 
Mugaikne. Even now, while Mr. Ouv^mi sits alone lhon\ fumbling tliroiigh 
a drawer of musty papers, he is Dunking of how he should like to doi-k his 
daughter's beauty, to jmt iKovers in her hair, and jewels en her neck, to 
give her carriages :iiu\ horhCH, :in<l luxuries of all kinds, to kifp her softly, 
80 that no rough wind might touch her. 

This kind of odd chopped-iip method is tho d'^minunt stylo of 
the book; but in torriporsed arc wonder ful little tricks of inimncr 
which form a playful ombroidety on the Bcvjr.ji’ Hiibatnncc, atid 
enliven the more sober paasngos with their scvucwhat startling 
caprices. ” Ware, there, Oaplairi Kllerton,*' says the author to 
hia favourite hero, who lia.H ** masculine eyes as dark and almost as 
sweet "asthose of a certain Miss Nellie Hope. “ (Jeorge Ayrc,Goorge 
Ayro! you were never born into thtj world to win women by >our 
b^uty. J5c warned, and staud aside ; for, alas ! goodiieas counts 
little with a girl ready to run mad for the solce ofii liandsome fiico 
or the glitter of a garish iiniforni.” This is hJ^ cry to widc- 
mouthod, stiir-h*(ii'od George Ayre, whom Maud Cm von flouts 
because he in only good and not liaridsomo, though Maud is meant 
to be the dearest little girl iu tho M'orld, and a pearl of exceodiug 
price. Again, It certainly was not right. 1 am not going to 
defend MaVs secret love trysts, or any of tho wrongdoings which 
followed in its (mic) track ” — “ I have grown to like Mub Ayre. As 
her story opens under my pen, ns I see her flitting in and out 
amongst iny pages, 1 have learned to welcome her. Has she won 
upon you ? if she has not, it is because my power of delineation 
fails to paint her os she is.” ** lA) you believe in luck P 1 do.” 
The you” in both these latter quotations, means, we suppose, 
the rewer. Such tricks ns those are .dmpi y silly ; and the pre- 
tence of reality in them is tho mopt couhimptible frnluro of a 
contemptible aUbctation. A bad habit of calling ( hxl to witness 
this or that trumpery assumption of mock passion, or pathos, in 
these '^acarlot lipped ” puppets is a sin of a deeper* dye, and one 
which we can never too strongly condemn. If ino dramatic 
exigencies of the sceni! demand some possionutn appeal to 
a hlghor power, such ns we know men naturally make in certain 
mental eiates, that might be passed by ns one of tho artisUe 
necessities of tlm circuiu^tance on hand. But when we find 
an author midoavouiing to bolster up his miserable iiuu'ioncttes 
of sawdust and canvas- rag by pretended solemn adjurations to 
God to pity their siifferiugs and to pardon thoir siua, wo feel < 
that the whole thing is disgusting, on the one hand by its 
weakness, on tho other by its impiety, and revolting in its 
sense of falsehood all round. Men who would have *^paid 
down gold” for tho lovo of such or such a vvomnn; and 
women who would have paid down gold ” in their turn 
for the laughing haughty lip, the fair oval of her cheek, or 
the graceful round of her chin,” speaking of a sister and rival; 
dashing dragoons skilled in lady-kuling under all skies and in aU 
oonntriea, suddenly pulling up and mf&ing model husbands, con- 
stant, contrite, ana deliciously domesticated; fast young ladies, to 
whom life is nothing if it dues not include luxury and pleasure 
ind handsome jewelry and shining silks, giving up weiuth and 
titlB and magnificent domains all for tho soke ot a handsome 
oung barrister with superb grey eyes and great pbyrical beauty,” 
at no practice to speak of, and finding exquisite enjoyment in 
love and a bnou residence ” in Bayswater ; sallow-checked, palo- 
ojed young laoios plotting with serviceable aunts for a hopeless 
mei and against a snroeeted rival— theso are some of tho more 
otriitogad Ideiida to the fist we have aL'eady given; and we scarcely 
know wUoh dcancterotic is the wont— toe i^^beurdsty and some* 


thing more of the styl^ or the faultfness and something more 
of tne portraiture. **£voiybody lively, everybo^ hungry and 
eager for their dinner. Maud Graven drossed in MaVs dressing- 
room; Mah running in and out all the while looking after 
her guests” — this is a phrase taken literally at a random opening. 
Another is tho soliloquy of Gaptain Kllerton, tho hero, as he^ 
sits in the wood making lovo to Maud Graven, tho heroine;— t 

What a row she would make in town, if a fellow only caught 
such a trump and transplanted her to Tiondou I How the men 
wnuld ruu wild after her, and how tlie women would hate her I 
She is tlie prettiest littlo devil I ever aaw in my life.” 

SVo have seen something of tho estimation in which Mab Ayro 
is hold by tho author. She is certainly not ofTerod to us as <^aito 
spotless;* but tho confidential asides in which H. Bouverie Pigott 
indulges wliilo confessing her sins and lamenting her short- 
comings, confess also his or hor triumphant admiration and even 
rosncct. On ibe wliole, hfab Ayre^s history hardly bears out hor 
author's commendations. SSho is a handsome, voluptuous-looking 
girl, who seems to have two ideas by which she lives— love 
of dross and lovo of n corlain Philip Marcbinout, who is out 
of tho picture till the end of the second volume. By tho 
stale devices of false reports and intercoptod letters, she U 
induced to believe him faithless ; and after sundry veerings, sho 
at last consents to accept tho eligible offer of Sir Henry King, 
a swarthy, muscular, arid decidedly unchristian person, with 
a thick under lip, bold, black, angry eyes, a lino estate, a 
considerable fortune, raid a saviigo teiupor. obe hates him, out 
rather ungratefully, for he loves her sincerely if brutally, and 
gives her lovely presents,’’ w’ith a prodigality that should have 
had ut least some Kind of reward. To luinoy him, and because 
she is thoroughly soltish and unprincipled, she encourages the 
insolent admiration of a certain Mr. Poland, a " City gentleman ” 
with a Jewish nose, and also boasting a pair of bold black, if not 
angry; and when Sir Henry niiturally objects to this 

qiK‘stloual)le kind of partnership, she openly dotios him, and 
encuurngt'.'i her Jewisli-nosod admirer with yet greater froodom. 
Things go on in this uucoiiilbrttible mnimor, she hating her lover 
and furioiij at the position into which she has allowed In^rsclf to 
drift, when, the week before her maniago, wLilt» waiting in Vore 
Street for her aunt who is sliopping at Marshall and Snelgrove’s, 
she sees hf*r fonmT lover, Philip Mtiroliinoni, with liis superb grey 
eyes and satisfaetorj' pliyMcal beauty. Gno rapid explanation 
riunovea all diirjcultica and doubt and they iigrco to meet to- 
morrow night “ in the pines,” down at Ayivfiold, whither Mab 
and her mother, Lady Ayre, are going to-day. They do meet; 
but Mab refuses to elope with him on his first asking. Tho next 
night they meet again, and then, her No Iransrunnod to Yes, they 
go olY together in a carriage and pair, quite like a couple iu old- 
W4»rld romance. But before she lakes this supreme step she 
gathers enough courage ami straightfonviU'dijeas to tell, first her 
mother, :ind then ISir Henry King, that hIio docliiios to marry him 
now at tho eleventh hour ; supplementing this by informing the 
laftcr that sLo hates and lealbes him, and has always hated and 
luathed him. She and her lover are driving in her little pony 
carriage during this rovolation ; and a 8Ceno of characteristic 
coarserioss follows. Sir Henry comes out in his true colours, 
and threatens to murder her ; whereupon Mab, giving tbe 
ponies their heads, niul urging tho more spirited of tho 
two to almost madness, does some damage to Sir Henry’s 
collarbone in an upset, but escapes with_ a whole skin and 
pale cheeks for her own part. After which she elopes with 
Philip, wears her old ribbons witli a good grace in her bijou resi- 
dence at Bayswater, and by her new-found matronly dignity over- 
awes the full-blown vulgarity of JNIr. Poland, and stultified tho 
proverb about touching pitch and not being defiled. The Cravens 
of Cravenscro/t is to careful literature what dashing ” work and 
free simmbling are to careful drawing. Everything is done breath- 
lessly, in n hurry, without thought, without delicacy, without 
neatness or tenderness of touch. It is all broad lines and garish 
colours, wiDi tho look of trowel- work throughout ; and the result is 
tho invariablo result of such a motbod of working— glare, dispro- 
portion, coarsenoss, and smudge. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

T he fourth volume of M. du Gamp’s largo work on Paris * is 
full of melancholy interest, for it discusses the subject of 
mendicity and other kindred topics. Tho author does not content 
himself with giving us dry statistical delfuls, and telling us what 
are tho measures adopted at the present time for tho better 
administration of public charity. Ho goes to the origin of 
tho question, and in a graphic picture unfolds before us those 
mysteries of the Cour dos huraclas which most readers know only 
through the pages of Victor Hugo’s JS^olre-Dame is Parts. Jl 
the medimval fraternity of beggars could boast of its/nmef-msfotcr, 
its sahtnieux^ and its coqumardsy the classification of modem 
mendicants is equally complicated ; and M. du Camp brings forward 
a number of anecdot<» which prove both the ingenuity of cei 
messieurs and the formidable proportions attained that aeoniga 
of society. Hospitals, foundling institutions, and lunatio anrlnms 
are all, to a certain extent, connected with the serioue proUem of 
paupemm; and they are all minutely examined by our author^ 

* rari^ tee oipoiwf, eStfotuiione et ta vie. Par Max. dtt Csmp. VoL a. 
Paris and hondoo s L. UacheUe & Co. 
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wlio has eTidenil^ bestowed eareful and penevcriDgr inquinr on 
the subject. It is certain, fur instance; that cases 'of mildness 
bare rapidly multiplied of late in Paris, owing tu the continually 
Increasing consumption of alcoholic drinks; and there is little 
^ doubt, from what A. du Gamp tells us, that the destruction of the 
< public buildings during the civil war of the Commune was the 
result of a monomania fed by intoxication, with which politics 
had really little to do. One of the merits of the work before 
us is that it ]M)inta out what reforms ought to be introduced 
in the laws and police measures which are applied to the sur- 
veillsnco of pauperism and to the administration of hospitals. 

M. Tivier nas composed a work * which supplies an important 
desideratum in the nUtoiy of French literature. Kvcm w lately 
as fifty years ago the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
the only rimes considered worthy of studv from a literary point 
of view ; the Uenaissance period was scarcely token notico of ; and 
os for the middle ages, they were regarded as a period of utter bar- 
barism, a knowledge of which could answer no purpose whatever. 
The French University itself encouraged this narrow disposition, 
and we remember that M. Villemain^s celebrated lectures on the 
literature of the medimval rimes were considered as on almost 
scandalous depariuro from the old Sorbonne traditions. Matters 
have fortunately improved in this respect, and M. Tivier*a hand- 
some volume is the latest sign of a more liberal treatment of 
French national poetry. It reproduces the substance of the 
author’s lectures at the Beaan^ou Faculty des Lettres, and with a 
few exceptions it leaves comedy entirely unnoticed. Tho origin 
of dramatic literature in tho old jeu^aHi, the mysteries or miracle 
plays, and tho quasi-historical dramas of Pierre Cxriiip>ro, ere first 
noticed; then comes tho Reuaisaonco, with Jodelle, Theodore Beza, 
and J ean de la Tnillo. All these authors may not perhaps rise to the 
true standard of taste and msthotic perfection ; but their works are 
extremely interesting, and it is always curious to trace the succes- 
sivo devel^monts of any art from its early manifestations to its full 
growth. Fur this reason M. Tivier has done well to multiply 
quotations, and as the works fxtim which the extracts arc tidren 
are not id ways easily accessible, the lUgfoim de la Ulterature 
dramatique has the twofold merit of an excellent didactic trea- 
tise and of a copious anthology. 

M. Beuld is already well known to our readers. We have on 
several occasions reviewed his volumes on tho Cmsars, and 
we have endeavoured to give au idea of that singular union of 
archnological and historical talent with political energy whidi 
•constitutes his special characteristic as an author* Ilia present 
work tt devoted to an acxiount of explorations made by himself 
and others in Europe, i\sia, and Africa, has exclusively a scientilic 
iiiteiest, and the wide variety of the subjects discussed will 
zecommond it to tbe general reader. One of the most curious 
essays in the first volume refers to the attitude of Christifuiity in 
Romo in tho days of tho Ccesars, and to tho singular fact that the 
whole Flavian family was deeply leavened by the new religion. 
Tbe Abbd Qreppo, tho Cavaliere de Rossi, and M. Aubd had 
already examined this episode from difieront points of view. 
M. Beuld in his turn passes judgment on tho opinions itiaintoined 
by these writers, ana shows that, if the imperial sceptre had 
remained in tho hands of tho Flavii, the triumph of Christianity 
woirid have taken place two centuries sooner than it actually did. 
Amongst the papers collected in the second volume we would 
name more especially M. Beuld’s letters from Carthage, whither 
he had gone for tho purpose of beginning a seri^ of excavations, 
bk account of Mr. Layard’s Assyriim discoveries, and his notico 
of Mr. Newton's researches in Asia Minor. 

The literary reputation of M. Granier do Cassimac t had until 
quite recently been considered as resting chiefly, if not exclusively, 
upon certain mwagea de ciremettmee suggest^ bv tho politics 
of the day, which could not aspire to anything beyond a very 
ephomeraf success. lie now comes forward with a work of 
great pretensions on the Origin of the French Language, and 
we have no doubt that It will excite much discussion on the 
other side of tbe Ciuuinel. So far back as the year 1836 the 
daily paper La Jhrem published the originRl draft of this work, 
and even in its early form it was generally and favourably noticed. 
A distinguished philologist, M. Fierquin do Gembloux, ti'ans- 
forred, in fact, the whole of it to his own Iliatoire dee pfdoia, as 
being a production of tho highest importance and authority on 
tho subject. Revised, correcM, and extended, tbe articles of the 
Preeee now appear as a substantial treatise, and challenge tho 
attention of scholars. Without attempting hero to exaiuino 
minutely the theory maintained by M. Granier do Cuss^quc, 
we sbou merdy say that it starts from an absolute denial of 
the hypothesis so universally received which regards both tho 
French language and the imtots or dialects branching out from it as 
proceeding from a corruption of the Latin. In the first place, says 
our author, the original language of the Qauls never censed to be 
^th rooken and written daring the Roman domination and after 
It, rad we find it prevailing as late as the thirteenth century. 
A^n. ue occurrence of a large number of Greek words in the 
pouch laomirae properly so wled, and in all its dialects, cannot 
p ac^untM for By the mere presenco of tbe Romans in GauL 
It is ImpMible, we aro told, that they should hove imported 
ea^ially t hose of wbiob the Latin idiom has no 
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trace whatever. Thirdly, M. de Cassagnao says Hbat, if the 
Romans bad been powerful enough to force their IraguiM upon 
the Gauls, it is inconceivable that they should not have followed 
the same course towards the Greeks, the Egyptians, tho Jew:^ fte. 
Yet not only did those people carefully preserve Ae use of tMr 
own idiom, out even the immediate neighbours of the Latinit ' 
such as the Etruscans, the Osd, the Umbrians, rad the Sam- 
nites never md liStin as a familiar rad habitual mode of inter- 
communication. M. de Cnssagnac ,coiiclude8 by aiguing that, as 
the Gauls and the Jjatina sprang from a common ormin, thidr 
languages had naturally many pomts of similarity; ara in Hko 
manner both French and other European idioms oetray tbe most 
striking afiinlty with the Srascrit, although it would be absurd to 
suppose ikat,^ within tho limits of histone time, the llindua ever 
had any political intercourse with the Gauls or with the inhaU- 
tants of Italy. As we have said, we do not mean here to discuss 
M. de Cassagnac's theory ; we merely state it, and we must add 
that it is very ingeniously worked out. The book is completed 
by an account of the formation of what may be called the liUrary 
languages of Italy, Spain, and i'Vance. 

M. Paul Albert’s new volume * treats of tho seventeenth century, 
or, more strictly, of what is generally designated as the age 
of Louis XIV. After the firet rude beginnings we come to 
I the ago of perfection ; after a long epoch of formation we find 
i ourselves in tho midst of harmony, ^method, regularity, and 
i leathetic finish. We need scarcely say that Descartes, 

I Pascal, Cardinal de Rets, and even Herre Corneille, do not 
properly belong to what is called tho Louis-Quatorze epoch. 
M. Victor Cousin has explained on several occasions what 
constitutes the difference between the writers who, like Madame 
de ridvimid, form part of the earlier group, rad those who 
should classed m the later one ; but it is perhaps best 
to retain for purposes of teaching an arranfrement which baa 
the sanction of ages ; and thereforo M. Albert has included 
under the well-known denomination xiicle de ZotiM XI V such 
authors as Vaugelas ou tho one side tmd Saint-Simon on tbe other. 
His first chapter is devoted to a sketch of French sodety, and 
bla second to a short histoiy of tbe Acaddmie Francaise; then 
come the literary lepresentatives of the Fronde, La Roraefoucauld 
and Cardinal do Retz ; the Janaenists, with Pascal— ^that dfrayant 
genie — and, finally, the classics ” proj^rly so called. M. Aloert haa 
wisely kept a pl^ apart in his galleiy for buriesmie poeti^ such 
as St.-Aman^ Cyrano de Bergerac, and Scarron. Thislaat-named 
author especially deserves to be remembered on account of the 
common sense and the sound critical views whieh are apparent 
throughout his VirgUe iravedu 

The remarkable articles whieh M. Francois Lenormant has re- 
printed in the volume entitled Eeeaie eur tindiruoUou mfNijtis f, 
ore the more interesting because they were written long before the 
terrible ^vents of the last two years. When tho Vmrmpondimt 
published his critiques. Franco bud not yet sunk under the results 
of a system originating in tho combined action of ignorance, 
conceit, and unbelief. M. Lenormant was one of the chief leaders 
of tho Catholic party in France^ he had persistently protested 
against the monopoly of teaching oiyoyea by tho Univemity, 
and, whilst claiming on behalf of tho Goflican Church tbe frieedom 
which bad been taken away from it since the beginning of 
Revolution, he forcibly pointed out the defects of the system 
of instruction then lulopted. But, as the preface to this new 
vulumu aptly states, all these defects htill exist; Franco is' of 
I all countries in Europe the one where tho spirit of routine l&ost 
I thrives, and there is not one of tho changes called for by M. 
lenormant wliich does not still appear prominently in the schemes 
cf modern educational reformers. These postnumous papers 
are consequently well deserving of attention, and the learned 
archceolomst who has edited them deserves tho thanks of the 

E ublic. Whilst raising a monument to his father’s memory, he 
os also added a valuable item to the works recently suggested 
by tho reform of education in France. 

M. de Lom^nie’a monograph on Beaumarchais reappears in 
a cheaper and more portable form; it certainlv deserved tbe 
honours of a new edition, and we hope that it will ioduce persons 
iuterusted in French literature to study the life of a man who 
occupies one of the most prominent places in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. M. de Lomdnie has enjoyed the rare advan- 
tage of access to a large collection of family papery and be has 
made use of them with admirable discretion and care. ' Before the 
pnblication of his work there existed no good biography of Beau- 
inarchiiis, and it is rather singular that a man leading tho 
busy, active, rad exciting life of the author of the Mortage de 
Figaro should have left no memoir of himself; for the two 
volunios bearing that designation consist merely of legal docu- 
ments, and oi fadvme connected with the scandalous Goosmra law- 
suit, and siinply no detail whatever as to tbe author’s life. 
Fortunately M. de Lomdnie haa come to the rescue, and his 
publication is perhaps even more valuahlo than autohiographirel 
reminiscences would have been, because it hsa tho merit of entire 
impartiality. 

The now edition of Saint-Simon’s Memoirs § now in course of 
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publioation must not be looked upon ns a nii^ro reprint of the edition 
iesti^ in’ 1856-58. It has been scnipulously revised fi'oin a 
collation of tno original MS.} and itoirUdiia scvernl important 
omendations. No Author peihaps, no Freiich author certainly^ 
can bo named whose stylo is 50 thoroughly original as that of Saint* 
Simon ; his sentences constantly puxzle us by their want of eon- 
nenon, and wo find every now luid then words, and even phraaes, 
which can be mot with nowhere elsv. *Vll tiieSB irrt'gularitit‘S 
arOi^uplained in tbo fortt-notwob 

'Th& Anonymous autlior of the pamphlt^t entitled L*J^an>)u.‘ 
07-ientaU * is anxious that IVauco ehtmld recover in the sphere of 
politics the intUieiu» which t»he has ]i>3r; and the only means 
towards that end is, anb4.>vding to him, the favourite old recipe of 
the adepts of Iladicaliam. Appeal Uj the spirit of revolution, assist 
all malcontents everywhere in their attemiils to throw od theyi>ive 
of guvemment— in « word, hasten tin.* cia of universal Ijrother- 
lioodby setting tlie whole of Kurope on lire. 

The volume of M. LuuU riguier's Anncfi mml!/it/ur r 

equals its predecessors in interest, dearnuds of slyio, accuracy, 
and cc3tnpletGnes8. M. Figuiot devotee a l«>iig section to an account 
of the first seseion hold by the French Association foy Iho 
aion of Bcience. This now Society, organ'Z''t.i on the same plan 
as its Kngltsh prototype, uiot at Bordeaux hi^t year under the pre- 
tfidemoy of M. de (^uairefages. 

Count do ilasp/irm I a thi«rou|'h IVolestant, with mt»r<? zenl 
than judgment, and til ereforo his e.^timitlL* of fhe early f'!lirii>tiau 
Church, of the Ilemnn Euipirt', and of the uiidiile ages (mitjoi In; 
SttlVly tru.sted. He beltings to that <‘.f writers, foitunatcly 
dwindling away both in mcnihiTS u;nl intlueiice, wiio believt' tliet 
Iho nieditcval epoch w’as raiKeuny lifid, TV'itJ.niit one single good 
point to recommend it, and that in tho inti*rval het\ve“n the 
assembling of tho Council nf. Nioira and the pubJicafion of 
laithors theses there was nothing in Kuivipo but utter dtiikiicj»s. 
Wc have no doubt that iho liH;turo» }»rinted by Count de (in'*]):!!-!!! 
in tho present volume wore highly successful, and that ihev 
grutitied crowds of eiithtwiatlic hewert.^ hut tho views of his^toiy 
w'hich they arc intended to convi’v iii*u ubNolutely in 

many piunts, and no ainouui i»f metaphors and oloquonce raircom- 
pemTate for blind prejudice. We rcim inber in one of tho C*uiiit**e& 
do Uoaparin'e picturesquely written boolis un assertion to the 
effect tnat there wtw nothing good in tho civilizatirn of chifs-Hicnl 
Greecei, ami that Plato tspcHnlly was im (d)jecl!<.'nublo author. 
Now, oltliough Miuiamo Ihicitu- and the Abbess o| FontevrauU 
both understood and enjxiyed it, wo car. •vcuko a lady 

for tbinkifig tnosnly of Pluto; Imt whi-ii w(. lii-.J .. iniuj wdc> 
profesw^s to tench 'liislory t'yii'uJdng of Mk dtphriuiU** p^.noik 
dn tmi/m di/e, we simply sliviig oiir ;dn)«ldors, ajiJ coucludo that 
VedUnre’s foBaticism was nolhhig to this. 

The history of Jtobert ihuce § related by M. Xavier Marmb r 
(I'oija John liarbuur, F'-»iL'!sart, Walter Bcott, and Fj-um ii tier, 
is fiu interesling \olauiti. In the prducc, lukiug up hi» ooeoiid 
title, "Comment on roconquiert un royaumo,’' tJu' autlu»r siij-a 
that Perth and Kdlnburgh Iiavu cuiistautlv j-cmiuded liini of 
Strasburg and Metz, and ho wnuld fain tell hJri fcJlow-c'tuntr^men 
what is (ho best way of winning hack again the pvovince.s whicli 
the GfU’iuaDS Imvo lately tom away Irmn Fjaiice. Ih* then 
dcscidbes briefly the siege of Metz ii/i ^52, nod bt' Is of tqilnion 
that, if thf3 France of the nineteenth century had the faith and 
the spirit of solf'-sacritice which ciinrarlcriiyd tlio rujitr-iupornn ;s 
of ildbcrt Ilruc:e, Alsiu-n and Lorrainu would b^* r»-aLur*:d 
to biT. In tho meunwiJiJc, sr»ys .11, Mnnnier, by dcbtruying 
the Treaty of MiinsUir, the (immana have cre/iltMl hir ihctiisclvci 
difficulties which tliey will never be nbh*, to iJ\ticomc, 

Two works iatoly published cm Xcnoplion deserve l.i he 
noticed here. One of them, by M. Alfred Creif^et, u an css.iy 
composed for tlie doctor’s degree |[, and it gives an twrc-llent 
ostiinato both of Xonophun’s morfil chaructor and of h'n litc- 
ranr merits. M. (^’roisot begins by a n^view 1,1 ti,. htrort 
inilitary career, and, in discu^bing thoso of hl^ writingM which 
refer to that part of hi-! Uf*', Jio d^.-doivs fioni ihoni tii«* 
princi|iffcl elements of a poitmit which ^cciiis to iis ir.!])arti- 
ally and ftccurately drawn. The philorUiphcr, the disdple </f 
SocrateB, stands iortU next for cousiJ.'i'alioLi, and here tho 
Manortddlia are tbo source to bo stnuit-d; they show us iu 
Xenophon an efuoutially pmc-tical man, who iiever rises t<i general 
cooceptiofas, and who tlurcfL-nj judgc.s men mid thiu<rs 
from a pouit -of view ciftec too hmiicd and partial. The 
Htlknim give our autltor an o{)portumty of estimnting Xcuoplion 
as a (s>nt]xiuator of Tiiuordidcs, and of ehowiug that tho com- 
mander who led .tho Ttm Thousand bacli into (ireoco baa neither 
the method, nor the diqitii, nor tho harmonioiLS pi-opurtiofi 
which cbaracteruo the immortal narralor of the PelopoiinoAian 
war. Xanophofn, in eb^irt, possesses all the inferior qualities 
which we like to iitid in au agreoalde, chatty writer of uiexnoirei, 
but none of those belonging to tho groat maatoTs of the historic 
stylo. M. Croiset duvutes his last two (huptors to a general 
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review of the i^’le of his Kero and to a deflCiipQoa of fibe Ub 
years of his life. A number of exodlent notoe the’ 

vuhimo. 

M. HCmmTdlnquer only examines one aide of the InteUectual 
cbHRicter of XeiKqrhon*; he ahidiea him 03 a moridist and a 
politician, and acc«ndingly ho deals priucipallj Witll the OyropaieM^ \ 
that lilstorical ivjinancn which COUtaUM thfi ' OUUKir^a VIAXPS of 
educathm, ra?»iily poLitiwj >«iijiiou, (ua wir. He ooB* 

Xtinopliiin a eoDrnn-bat ^upurAcial writer, and remoi'kable 
more for grace than vigour ; he piaisos him, however, os being a 
mou who, both in bpcculation andiuprActiec,>couibtinedtoaoerUiiii 
cxti'ijl all the fow;i!s of the human mind. 

In the curroiit works of lictiou, which still abound as of yore, 
we t!L:d fit her a poivi&teut fondness for the aoolyeis of psycho* 
lo^iloal moii<triiNitic.s, or a disposition to moke the exlubinon of 
wiek*»diie5>b juii immorality aervo ns h pratext for denouncing 
tl!r> SiMviid Kiupii’o. To "novels representing • tho funner 
behmgs M. Diguot’s Zrt vkn/e au.c ckewm' ’tTitr \ itii a 

produt-lion which has not even tho merit of a biilUaht style ; tho 
m vo in ti niadmau, and the book itself seems os if it £ad been 
compoHi d in a lunatic asylum. M. Fugonc iJeligny does not aim 
at repivM*!ilii!g hu possibilities, aud ut describing charactats which 
no one lias ever \ ; but be dejils with the wor^t features of 
real ]if% and writes skotclies which arc. simply repulsive. The 
iii'Mt cmious purl of tliis system of novel-writing — ^for it is a 
system -is that the authors who adopt it pretend that they are 
toaIIv ilischniyiiig a moral duty wlien they pubUtfi! highly ^alsoaed 
picUiros of vic*>. 'fliey imii^ni^ thut a tragical catastropUo in- 
volving* the juini.HhiiKmf of the faithless wife'iind her longer atones 
.sufliciimily for tin* ncandaloiia cluu'actor of the introductory 
cliaptovs. 

M. Ilocfor Mai id ? wishes to de<.cribp the fast life of the Becmd 
Kmplro, the !im;ila i‘or {^pocuiatiou which then prevailed, and the 
doubtluT pt}rso}m»;o3 who b.^.hked in iho sunshine of Napoleon's 
Court. This may b»* extremoly patriotic, but we caaiiot fice what 
gt»od rosult i.sto be oblidncd by sucli n perversion of tnleui arid of 
Jitcrarv »-Lill. Al'enld it nolbu tar botu*r lo leave mitold ophoiie' 
ilbis*lrRtinp tho low state of morality into which Franco has lately 
sunk, ami which Imd bi';?;nn Killer before th»' luiys of Imperiulisui V 
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fH: h(g knve to atiite that v'r dvrlint (o 7't:tttrn r^ectvd conwtmi* 
cations: and to this ndo iic mn mahtt no exception. 
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THE BUDGET. 

M r. LOWE hud an eitty tank iu distrllmting his bount)' ; 

aud, ia tlie certainty of a favourable reception of hia 
offers, he wasted no time in rhetorical amplification of an 
agreeable statmient. It may bo conjectured that on ono 
matoi'ial point he has betn overruled by his colktaguos. 
When Mr. Low£ two months ago Informed a deputation on 
the Maltntax that the surplus would be small, he was 
generally understood to mean that the greater part of tho 
differonco between revenue and expenditure would be applied 
to tlie payment of the Alabami damages. If it is true that 
tile Budget was first communicate to the Cabinet on 
Saturday last, tlie largo reduction of taxes wliicli was pro- 
posed to the lluuso of Commons on Monday may have resulted 
. from considerations of general policy, if not of party con- i 
Venieocc. It is vomurkuble that the Chancellor of the 
Exch£<iuer had only iLrce years ago voluntarily expressed bis 
intention of retaining during his tertu of ofiicc the rate of 
duty on sugar os it remained when he had reduced it by 
one-half. It is Jiot improbable that the first edition of the 
Budget may have provided for the removal of a penny in tlio 
poimd of Jacome-tox, nn<l for tlie payment in full of tho 
Alabama damages out of tho estimated surplus. Some members 
of Mio Cabinet may perhaps have objected to tlio exclusive 
relief of payers of Income-tax, and have suggested a jmrtiul 
approximation to Mr. BiiiaiiT's scheme of a iree breakfast- 
“ table." Whether a compromise has beeu efi!ected iu tlie 
mind of the CiiAKCELLeii of tho KxciiEuai'.R or among different 
sections of die Govornmeut, the Budget is ivantiug in definite 
unity of conception. 'Clio plan of meeting half tho American 
demand out of tlie proceeds of Exchequer Bonds, which will 
nevertlieleas probably not be issucfl, is ambiguous and 
awkward; nor is tho disjiosal of the large surplus which 
venuiins after providing for tho other half of the damages 
altogether unobjcctiouidfle.. If tho entire charge lud been 
placed on the revenue of the year, there would have been no 
question of reducing oithor tlio Income-tax or the Sugar 
duty, but a million and a half might have been usefully 
employed iu the removal of minor anomalies and in tho relief 
of sonio of the poorer class of taxpayers. The other alterna- 
tive of paying the dumuges out of capital, with tho aid of a 
permanent or temporary loan, would have given the Chancellor 
of the KxciiEquER a rare opportunity of dealing with au 
anomalous Excise duty which iu ordinary years is necessarily 
retained as the source of a largo and indispensable revenue. 

It would be captious and unjust to dispute the advantages 
. which may be expected from the roduction of direct and in- 
direct taxation. Bugar merits Mr. Lowe's complimentary 
dithyranibic as the delight of infancy and tho solueo of uge. 
Morose critics might object that sugar is poisonous to persona 
of a gouty temporament; but aliuo.«L all childi'en, and tlie 
ttajoriW of mature mankind, are happily free from gout. It 
is highly deshnl^ to cheapen a palatable article of food ; but 
n doubt remain/s \vhefher the amount of duty which is re- 
mitted will pass iutn iho pocket of tho consumer or into the 
til^f tho giocer. Eor some mysterious rouaon sugar is, ac- 
cording to the unanimous assertion of retailers, not a profitable 
commodity to aoU ; and it is but too proliuhlo tiiat dealers may 
recoup Uteauelvoo previous loss or for insufllcient profit 
by tefe^g to ihoir cnatottets the benefit of tli^r own 
^minwhed jiaymento to . tiio wholesale trade. It appears 
an Mr. L^xs stateoient that tho eeUiblishment of a 
Jl^ ipargm !^twcen< tiio respective dutieop^mw and ■on 
^ oomplication of bounties and 
tbe final rotem. 
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duty. It would bo highly desirable to exempt ordinary arti- 
cles of consumption from taxation, if only it were cortom that 
no additional revenuo would bo at any future time required. 
It has now become extremely difficult* to reimpoae indirect 
taxes when they have onco been removed ; and it is not alto- 
gether fifitisfactory to depend for 20,ooo,ooof. of income on 
tlio consumption of intoxicating liquoix. If tho present 
financial prosperity continues for a few years, strong argu- 
ments will bo urged in favour of the exemption of sugar; for 
the total repeal of the duty would almost certainly reduce the 
retail price, and tho removal of tho Customs duty would 
render unnecessary tlie rowslrictions which at present inter- 
fere with the experiment of making beot-root HUgar in some 
INirts of England. Mr. CuAwrqRB's onthusiasm on the an- 
nounccracut of the roduction of tho duty will perhaps not be 
generally shjured. 

The diminution of tlie Income-tax will give greater satis- 
faction ; but it is a <piC5tioTi wlietker, as long as tho main- 
tenance of an un)>upular machinery ia necessary, it' is ex* 
pediont to sacrifice a million and three-quarters of the revenue 
which it produces. It is certainly a curious coincidence that, 
with the ^id of a modest contribution from Ireland^ threepenco 
in the pound produces tho same leturn which scvenpence 
gave when Bir Kouert Bell imposed the Income-tax thirty- 
one years ago. It may be hoped that no further reduction 
will tiike place, for a charge of between five and six millions 
on the vast collective incuino of the commimity is sufficiently 
moderate. Tho amount is easy of calculation, and it is woU 
that Mr. Lowk has nut recurred to the elaborate pusado of a 
]icrccDtagG instead of a rato corresponding with pecuniaiy 
denominations. It may be hoped that tlie .igitation against 
the Uix recently promoted 'by , the shopkeepers will bo 
appeased or mitigated by Mr. Lowe’s concession. It was 
unfortunate that Mr. Fawcett added to his protest 
against the monstrous iniquity of the proposal to exempt 
trades and professions, the expressiou of an opinion that 
the longer or shorter duration of incomes ought to be taken 
into consideration in tho adjustment of tho tux, ' There is no 
doubt that, as Mr. Fawteit says, tho holder of a precarious 
income of 600L a year is a poorer man than hia neighbour 
who receives the same sum in intorcst or rent ; but uncer- 
Uiiuty is equivalent to idiortncBS o£ duintiou, and the tem- 
porary owner coiitributcB only as long os his income hiEts. 
The whole income of trades and professions is as. durable as 
tlio whole income of landowners, and much more progressive 
than tlie whole incomo of fmidholdcra. The beat reason for 
tlie reduction of tho Income-tax was the situultaneous 
reduction of tho Sugar duty ; alEid perhaps iu both cases the 
disposable surplus might have been better applied. The 
controversy on tho expediency of payii^ off dclit, though it 
is revived on tho occasion of each annual Budget, ought to 
be dctcriniucd by considerations which have little relation to 
tho casual balance of revenue and expenditure. Tho main 
objection to largo payments of debt ia that, through tlie 
constant fall in tho value of gold, the capital rc]iresentcd by 
the interest of tho debt is subject to incessant depreciation. 
The dischargo of debt would, at tlie beat, bo equivalent to an 
investment at per cent, of mouoy derived from taxation. 
There ia every reason to believe tiiat tlio same result may be 
attained filleen or twenty years hence at tho coaii of a much 
smallor percenvage of tho national income. On the other 
hand, the reduction of tho debt is convenient, as it leaves 
Governments and Parliaments more completely at liberty to 
readiust and modify taxation. If tho debt had been paid off 
by this time, the country would proliably bo much poorer 
than at present, because industiy and trade woidd have been 
hampered by the continuance of borders which have long 
wee removed; but if Chaneelloniof the Sxdhequer 
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bad only to proTide for current exponditurei they would 
enjoy gn*at facilities for establishing a porfo^y sciontifio 
system of llnaitco. 

It is a grave defect in the Budget that no special relief has 
boon adbrded either to the owners of small incomes or to ' 
applicants fur remission who suiToTod under peculiar and un- | 
just burdens. The great rise in the cost of living would have 
fully justified tlio alteration of the standard of exemption from 
luconie-hix from loo/.Jo ijo/. ; and for llio same reason it 
would have bcou desirsmle^to allow to incomes under 400/. or 
450/. a drawback or juirtial exemption of 100/. The roliisal 
to relievo tliird-class passengers by fast trains from the tax 
wliicli is not applicable to Parlluuientary trains is wholly in- 
dcfcDsiblo; and the Ciianckij.ou of tho ExciiKtpjKu lately 
admitted to a deputation from the metropolitan railways that 
die diflerentlal rate of taxation on the underground railways us 
compared with omnibuses and steamboats was a plain anomaly. 
The taTorU'-kcepers may boast of being the only class which 
has succeeded in obhiiniug redress for an acknowletigcd 
grievance. Tho small ainount of tiie surplus which 
has been reserved ■vt'ill deprive tlm (.hancj-.llok of the 
BxGULQrEK of tho n^'Jina of rendering lardy justice. 
His answer to Mr. Laino Khoivcd tJiat he liad no 
intention of repealing tho exceptional duty 011 railway 
passengers. Tlie best cm])l()yTncnt wliieh could have been 
made of thrf;e and a half miJIions of .surplus revenue would 
have been tho removal of one half of tlic Malt duty, which is 
more objectionable than tlio Sugar duty. An Excise duly on 
a wholesome and nutritious article of consumption can only I 
1x3 defended on^tlio ground of necessity ; and the argument, 
which in ordinary years is unanswerable, that seven millions 
cannot be spared, is a confession of holplG.s.sncss. If half the 
duty were ]>ermanontly retained, it w'oiild bo in a high degree 
elastic; and future Finance Ministers would be able to 
exorcise their discretion in dealing with a comparatively 
moderate nmoimt of iucome. Although Mr. LciWE ia nut of a 
temper to adjust Budgets with a view to popularity, aonio of 
his colleagues might porhnpa have thought it Wv/!th while to 
prove that dicir party were after all tiic true frivuda of tho 
fanner. The highest ]^rnise w'hich can be awarded to tho 
Budget ia that it might have been worse, although it ia im- 
possible to remit several millions of taxati^m witliout doing 
some good. The Chanc’km.ou of tho ExciiF.cp r.u may claim iho 
negative merit of having put it out of his own power to 
repeat lii.s preposterous oiler of ajiplying tho House duty to the 
relief of local taxation. 
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THE SEjSSION to EASTElh- 

I T is only two months .^ince Parliament met ; tho lila.stcr 
vacation has coinnicuced; and Mr. Gladstonk ia still 
Premier, with the sitmo Cabinet. But, although the time of tho 
Session lias been so short, uud outwardly so httlc has changed, 
the real change in the political world has been immense. The 
great Gladstone Miiii.stTy, strong, couildent, fci tile in devising 
novelties; impetuous, if not airogant, in iinpo.sing them on 
tho Legislature; with its majority of a hundred, its peculiar 
journals mad with triumph, ami tho constitucncicH af-*kirig for 
nothing from a candidate except that ho should enjoy the 
&vourand add to tho strength of thoir lavourilel'jiEMiKU — lliih 
is a thiug of tho past. Mr. Glaosioxf: has been beaten by a 
decisive vole on a groat Govorntnent measure ; he and liis 
Cabinet have resigned ; he has even Gonnidcred liimsclf treated 
unjustly beeuu£!c the leader of tlio Op|x)Bition would not relievo 
him from the unwelcome burden of otllce. Tho Irish Univer- 
sity Bill bus proved fatal to him, and though he still holds 
olficei he holds it with his pride wounded, his wings clipped, 
ablo to do little, and retaiuing his position simply as a 
matter of public duty. And yet it cannot bo .«aiil that he 
has deserved tlic late ho has undergone. The Ministry 
made a mistake in not ascertaining beforcliand what Ireland 
would think oi such a Bill as it proposed ; but it tried honestly, 
and not without boldness, to work out a solution of a problem 
to solving which it sincerely alLnched extreme importance. 
Thrown over by tho UltrainonUmos, it could only secure the 
adhesion of its Liberal supporters by pledging itiscif to treat 
almost every part of its measure as au open question. It got 
into a difficulty into which every step plungcil it further. Tho 
QoEKH'aSpcech had announced that the coming measure would 
Uttite a regard for sound learning with respect for liberty of 
oonoeienoe^ and Lord Deuib on the first night of tho ^Session 
had. tim preaoienoe to suggest that to frame a Bill answering 
this, desorijption was l^eyond human power. The Irisli 
GatboUe' l^ops protested that Mr. Gladstoke’s Hill did 


not respect religious lilierty, for it did not endow thw 
colleges; and British Liberals protested that it did not 
favour sound learning, for it wiilidrew from tho i^hero 
of education some of the most important branches of tliought. 
The difficulty was probably insuperable, aa Lord DsBrnr pre« 
dieted that it would be found ; but, could it have been overcome^ 
Mr. Gladstoks moved iu a-ilirectiou aa likely as any to orerT^ 
come it. Tho poor result of his ingenuity is that he has been ' 
obliged to make Mr. Fawclit’s Bill for abolishing Tests a 
Govornmciit moasuro, after having burked it year alter year 
on the ground that it settled notliitig. The Conservatives 
found thonisolves in tho delightful position of receiving tlie 
support of the Irish vote without having bought or courted it, 
aitd of declining office on high grounds of public convenience. 
Tho members of the Ministry have resumed their posts with 
a cloud hanging over them which scema to weigh on their 
spirits and unnerve llieir will. They follow rather lliaii lead. 
They seek to please, not to govern ; and even the unyielding 
CiiANCELi.oit of the Exrur.QL'LiL has bout to tho blast, aud has 
nppuared in the liousa drawing, as if by accident, out of his 
pocket a popularity Budget. 

1'ho altered relation of parties has boon manifested out of 
the Housfi by the c:indid coJlfes^ion of Mr. IjOwe that the con- 
liuucd exLstiuice of tho present rurliaincrit hangs ou the thread 
of Mr. DisHALi.rs ploasiiFo, nxid in the House by tlie tone of 
sometJiing almost beyond etpiality with which the leaders oi 
tiio 0}>posltion called tbu Government to account for its 
negligence in having omitted to consider the very important 
question how the Now Uuies inserted in the Treaty of Wash- 
ington should bo bixiught to the notice of foreign Bowers. It 
was quito evident that tho Cabinet had totally overlooked this 
question, and wa.s only made alive to it.s importance by the 
criticisms of tho Opposition. Still, as no harm had been 
actually done, rind as ample time for further consideration will 
probably elapse before the United States (iovcinnnent is ready for 
joint action in the nmttor, tho iViinistry w.as not much damaged 
by having been discovered to have blundered- A ml it is to 
bo observed that the weaknesa of the Government is nut due 
to its having irritated the Ifuiiso, or opposed or withstood its 
i‘U['porlcrs, or expused ilscif to adverio comments on much 
else tlian tbo Irish University Bill. Ou the contrary, 
it has been crmcilialory and inoironsive. The speech of Mr. 
Caudhkll in moving the Army Estimates was a decided 
Buccos.'*, aud tho rti])utatiDu ho h;id already wmn as ;in admmia- 
tralor was hoiglitcucd when it w'fis learnt W'ith wliut activity 
and completeness ho had siuco last year been working out bis 
Bchoine ior attaciiing tins army to local centrea. 'Mr. Go&ciien, 
although hu had to de[>Iore au incrcaso in the Navy Estimates, 
succecfied ill creating nn iin[>rcssiou that lie was not dumon- 
strably wrong in ids views as to tho management of the iron- 
clad navy, wTiich is as much ns can bo tsald of any naval 
adniiuibtrator or rclbrmer. Mr. Avbton got satisfactorily out 
of the pit that his enemies had dug for hiiii, and complacently 
pleaded that ho w'as but an iunocent subordinate, carrying out 
the orders of his masters aa to iLo management of the Parks ; 
and Mr. Bkuck quietly solilcd tlio blazing question of tlie 
Jteigiilations by throwing open the whole available space in 
Hyde Park to public ineutiugs. Private mciubors have been 
allowed sumo triumphs of the sort that delights them. An 
abscnict motion msulc by Mr. II Ancouar in favour of reduction 
of fixpendituro was unexpectedly crowned with tho conccssLon 
of a ^tclcct Coiumlltcc. Mr. Plimsoll has been promised his 
(.'oiiiiiiissiun to iuquiro into his ullegationB aa to tlic treatment 
of lucrchauL seamen. Indigiiaut householders have secured a 
special Committee to examine and inform Uiem why their 
coals are no dear ; and iMi'. Gladstonk hud tho softest and 
kindest words for his faithless U1 tramontanes when smarting 
under the erratic la-^h of tlie Pall Jl/all Gazeiten Tho Burials 
Bill, which was suddenly lifted out of obscurity into a great party 
qiicKtion, uiforded an opportunity to tlie Government of 
showing tho Nonconformists who were thoir true friends ; while 
Parliantedt has (enjoyed the pleasure of burking without a 
murmur proposals exciting no public interest, such as those 
for enabling widowers to marry ibclr sistera-in-law, and the 
Turks to make a long railway through thoir deserts at the ex- 
pense of England. Mr. Gladston£ indeed on one occasion 
lost, or seemed to lose, his temper, when ho objected to the 
first reading of one of Mr. Fawcett’s Bills, but he has given 
little ground of complaint this Session pezsomillv, while be ban 
renewed the fame of his oratorical powers by toe speech with 
wliich he closed tho debate on the University Bill, a speet^ , 
which many competent judges pronounced to have 
with perhaps the exception of that on Chuitable Endowment 
the greatest of hia efturts m a qpeaker. 

But, although the Ministry has done nothing to pKOvabe 
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€iimt1y this SMton, and, apart from tho Univemity BiUi little 
to DTOToke criticism, altliough the Oppoaition sliows no sign 
of mctiouflooss, and although the majority of tho Houm of 
Commons would do almost anything rather than give any 
excuse for a dissolution this year, ttie Ministry is obviously weak , 

. and shows at every turn how conscious it is of its weakness. 
It has got no great measure on hand, and has no heart to j 
frame or strength to carry one. Tho Chancellor’s Judicature 
Bill cannot bo called a grc:it rncasuro ; for, although it is not 
without merit, it is confessedly but a faltering and timid 
approach to what its autlior knows is wanted, and it threatens 
to sacritico the more advance^l to the ruder element of English 
law. All that has been done in two months is to got it into a 
Select Committee, which will ncarcely tako it in hand before 
another month is past; and Jil though its defects may have 
made tho chastening hand of a i^lcct Committee neces- 
sary, no one can say that this is the way in which a 
strong Ministry forces a groat measure forward. Mr. 
Cuicu ESTER Foutesoue has inado considerable progrees with 
his Railway and Canal Bill, but ho had the su]>purt aud re- 
commendations of tho Joint Coinmittco of last Session to 
fortify him, and his success may perliai).s be partly accounted 
for by tho general inability of his hearers to conjecture 
accurately how his j)rojiOs:aU will practically work. Tho 
Attokney-Genkkal’s Jury Bill is likely to die a very quiet 
death, for a dcapouding (ioverniiieut can scarcely venture on 
so bold an enterprise as that of reducing the number, and 
dispensing with ihcunanimity, of juries. But the Guvcruineiit, 
however much it may long to avoid all subjects that would 
awaken warm diJferenccs of opinion, cannot contiiiuo to do so 
without interruption. It has undei tiiken to propose a modi- 
iication in tlio Education Bill, and, although it is not known 
what this tnodilication is to be, yet sis its introduction 
was announced in the Qui.ln’s Speech it must be one of some 
moment, and it is not easy io see what modification can be 
devised tliat would gr.itUy tlic J’ron*s!arit Nonconformisls 
without exposing the Govcnnuvni to tho risk of a new coali- 
tion of the ConservaLivi'S and tho lri.sli CaihoUca. Bui, no 
doubt, tlie great rock ahead ol' the Ministry is the measure for 
remodelling^ local taxatitni, wlji‘;h they are pledged to intro- 
duce. If their ibU )s at aili like that forinerly proposed by 
Mr. Goscukn or conceived in tliu same spirit, it is sui’e to bo 
strongly, aud not iiu])niliably succesafully, opposed in tho 
Commons. If it reached tlio Upper House iii a sJiape which tho 
Ministry thought iiiiriy satibfuclury, it would have scarcely any 
chance of passing Uierc ; for iho Lords would uot like it, aud 
thoy would reasouubly wiy that they could not beexpected toyieid 
to the will of a lloubo of Commous wliich may probably 
not represent the real Ibelings or wishes of liie constituencies. 
This might easily make Jir. Gladstone's positiou untenable 
without a dissolution next, autumn, and it was probably in 
conteinplutioii of some such conliiigeiicy that Mr. Lowe 
pronounced that the existence of the present Parliament lay 
at tlie mercy of Mr. Dishaeli. 


THE FUEXCTI ASSEMBLY AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

M BUFFET’S election to tho Chair of the Frcncli 
• Assembly is in various ways a discredit to all parties 
in tho Chamber. Tho Riglit were free, no doubt, to get rid of 
M. Gitkvr if tlicy could and their notions of political prudence 
are so abnormal that they may perhaps believe that they are 
acting for llie good of France in making use of their liberty. 
But they need not have cheered M. Bcfflt when he declared 
that no one would be inure hap}>y than himself to sec M. 
Gr£vy still President. If (liis was tho wish of Uio K'ghr, 
they could in all |>robubility have grutiiicd it without dilHcuity. 
Thev need only have voted for M. Gk^ivy’s ro-clection on 
Wednesflay week. On tlio Ibl lowing Friday they might plead 
that M. Gii^vv was not a candidate ; but on the AVeduesday 
every member of the Right had an opportunity of voting for 
him. Men who voted for M. Blekki, when it was iHjrfectly 
well known that nothing short of a unanimous ro-clection 
would induce M, Gji^vy to return to office, have no business 
to associate themselves wi^ expressions of regret tlmt lie is 
no longer in Uie Chair. Tho desire to persuside constituents 
that they have had no himd in M. Grlvy’s rotireroent sup- 
plies an obvious motive for those inarticulate professions of 
^regret; but hypocrisy is not excused by tho fact that it is not 
gnalQitous^ 

The Left have acted with more straightforwardness, than 
&ght, but they have shpwu an eui^ absence of sound 
jolitUMd mstmot. On former oocssions when the Rmbt have 
with iheiQove^ have diown them- 

selves ready to take advtmtige 6f the ohanoe thus afibrded 


them. It will hardly be denied, except by Radicals of .the 
most extreme type, that the cause ot'the Republic is advanoed 
by evcrytliing that strengthens tho alliance between the Bqiub- 
rK?an party and M. Thikks. Of late M. Thiers baa giVon mi^ 
indications of a paramount desire to keep on good terms trim 
the Monarchists. AV hen this side of his policy is in the asceodanti 
the Ueptiblicans cun do little to pioniote their object. But, 
liappily for tho Rt.*puh1ic, the Right never allow this state 
of things to last huig. The im-rc anxious M. Tliiisus is to 
win tlkciri, the mon* resiJutely they refuse to be won. As 
regards the Bill fc»r reorganizing the l^yons municipality, the 
Government ban made an absolute surr<>nder,but this eagerness 
to conciliato tike majority ha.4 had no influence on the action 
of the majority. The Goveriimont caiubd«ato was no nearer to 
SUCCO.S3 — in fact, ho was very much furl her from success— than 
he would have been if M. dk Goulaui) hud made his con- 
cession to tho Lell instead of to the Right. ILre, therefore, 
was an occasion fi^r the Left to bind M. I'hieus to itself by 
the strong lies winch link a KtiiU^sman to tlie politicians who 
have stood by him when his frl(.nds have been untrue and thoso 
whom he lias obliged have been ungrateful. AL. Tiuer.'> was 
angry with the Right, anrl in this fuel tlic Left have heretofore 
scon ilioir most fovourahlo opporf unities. Instead of this, they 
i are op]>rising tho Foreign Minister in the election for Paris, 
and iiiiing their jouriiiils with attacks on tlio Puesidi.nt, It is 
ail extremely short- sigh tod policy, ami it s[>eaks well for M. 
Gklvy’s qualiticatious its a future party leader that he has had 
no hand in the adoption of it. On tho contrary, he recom- 
mended his friends to vote for M. Martel, and, if his advice 
had boezi followed, M. Martel would certainly have been 
elected. 

A third oifoiidor is tlie* Govcnimeut itself. Though the 
deseriioii of the Loll was a blunder in tactics, it was not 
au un])rovokud blunder. Alter the Right had shown by their 
support of M. DE Grammunt agiiiiidt M. GEkvv on the Tuesday, 
and agiiiu by their voting lor M. ButFirr insU^ad of for M. 
Giif:v\ on the Wednesday, of what impracticabio stuff they 
were made, M. U'hikus sliould have given up all thought 
of keeping them on his shh;. Even if he iiAd been succeBsful, 
their hU}>port would have been thoroughly uiitrustwortliy, 
and by consequence thoroughly valueless. As it w;ib, bis final 
effort had no effect c.xcept to alienate the Left. Whenever 
M. DE Goulard rises to speak, he inauagf;s to irritate tho Ite- 
publioaii party more or Jess ; and to choose tho crisis of tho 
agituiiou about M. GaflVY’s rebigmition for announcing that 
the Government had gone over to tlie i%ight ou tlie 
Lyons MunicipAiity Bill, and ivould not be sorry to see every 
large town treated in a similar way, was to run the risk of 
irritating them past all bearing. Tiio choice of M. Barodet 
as the Railicai candidate for I’uris, and tho abstention of the 
Extreme Loft in tho curitost between M.Bitkflt aud M. Martel, 
wero the answers to M. de Gollaud's challenge. Tho latter 
of the two was further prompt*, d by tlio porsonal unpopuUiiity 
of ]\I. Martel. . Where tiic object of the Government was to 
secure tho return of a moderate candidate, and tho votes of tbo 
Extroiue Left wero wanted for tho pur|.>osc, a worse choice 
than the Ghairmun of ihu Coinmiltue of Pardons cuuhi hardly 
have been made. According to Euglisli procedout, M. Martel 
dctcat would bo tantamount to a vote of no qonfidenoe 
iu the Government, and would be followed by a tTsigr.atioa 
of ^1. Thiers’s Cabinet, if not of M. Thiers himself. In 
France, aliliuiigh Ministerial rospoiisibility has been tho 
subject of iimujiierable discussitms, and the Right con^tuntly 
assi'i'tH that it must at once be csiablislied, while tho Goveru- 
ment retort as constantly that it is in foil operation already, 
this result has oocurreii to no one as even posi^ihlc. Tho 
Government accepts the implied censure, and the majority 
; see that no notice is taken of if, and placidly ucijuicsce. 
StiJi tho position of altuirs can hardly Ijo saiistuctory to 
M. Thiers. His following in the Assembly i.s reduced by 
tho defuctiou of a large part of the Jtiglit Centro, and tho 
loss has not, os in former insUmcos, been com}H;nsatcd by in- 
creased good will on tho puit of tlie Extreuio Left. Tlioro 
are rumours tliat he is becoming anxious for a sjx^dy disso- 
lutiouy and, uncertain as the composition of a new Chamber 
must at present be, he may well wish to go to the 
Country beforo ids authority in the existing Chainber 
has been any further w^eakened. That tho Right will 
ever assiml oi' tlieir own free will to a dissolution is as impro- 
bable as ever. So long as the liberation of the territory was 
nn event for which no date had been fi.\ed, they had no objee* 
tiou to iissociatii^ the two ideas. But now that tho month of 
September will see the lost German soldier started on his 
homeward journt^, the thought of such a connexion has 
ooKue hateful. Mu Buffet, who by no means represents the 
extreme section of tho party, has insisted, in his address on 
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taking posaesaion of the ChAir, upon the importance wad diffi* 
cuity of the task that still lies before the Assembly* 
Tbo indemnity has been piiid and the term of foreign 
occupation brought to an end; hut it remains to mve to 
Franco all the guarantees for future security which it is 
possible to provide. When a member of the Kight speaks 
of giving the countiy security, he means as nearly as possible 
the oppa<)ite of giving it a Uepublic, mul, as the first act of a 
new Assembly would take the latter direction, the existing 
AsMmbly can have no choice but to rchiin its responsibilities 
in its own hands. The A is no cliance, however, that JVl . Tui k us 
will lend any support to this attempt. To do so would be to 
cast^ in his lot with the Monarc^liists, and, both from con- 
viction and policy, AI. TniAits may now bo set down as a 
Bepublican. 

AI. TiiiCBS will have an opportunity of speaking out upon 
this subject soon afUjr the Assembly meets again. AI. AIauckl 
Bartiig has given notice of a Hill providing that witliiu two 
months after the departure of tlm Germans the Assembly 
shall dissolve itself. This notice is accomj[)finicil by an ex- 
tremely able statement of tiic reasons which make a dissolu- 
tion imporntivo. The truce between jjartie-s, AI. Hauthe 
asserts, is practically efidcd. The deputies wlio Avolcomed 
M. DE Caste lease’s proposal to dehno the coiustitutional 
conditions under which the Crown should be lield, and to 
offer it to wliichcvcr branch of tho Boruiioss would accept 
them, did not hold it to bo still biudiiig uii them. Tho 
deputies who cheered AI. Hoieu’s invihition to confide tho 
destinies of France to Iho Count of Chamiioud without con- 
i.s.„,ditioBe- did. not hold it to be still binding 011 them. The 
Bonaparlist deputies who associated themselves with AI. 
IIaetjeks’s declaration in favour of a plclihscite did not 
bold it to be still binding on them. AI. Bautue 
might have added that the deputies who avowedly 
accept the truce for no other reason than because it 
helps on tbo cstiiblishmunt of a Republic do not hold it to be 
still binding on tliem. Tho extension of tho Assembly’s life 
will not make these divisions less marked. Frenchmen of all 
parties did not lay aside their ditlcrences for the [ urposo of 
establishing any {»articuiur form of govorutnent, or even of 
securing that residuum of coiiscrvativo institutions which is 
common to adl working Guvernincnts. They laid them aside 
for tho purpose of piiynig oil; tho iudeinnity and getting <|uit 
of tho array of occupy ^iou. Wlieu that purpose has been 
accomplished, the Bordeaux Compact will cease to exist. 
It was tlie creation of circumstances, and it will dio 
with the circumstances that created it. Each party in the 
Assembly knows its own mind, and knows that this mind will 
not be cliangcd by any arguments that can bo brought 
fr>rward in tho Chamber. All tliat remains to bo doin' is to 
ascertain os speedily as possible to what extent these several 
parties roprcsciit the mind of the country. 

This is the substance of AI. Bauthe’s roa.soning. Its studied 
moderation will secure for it tho adhesion of the whole 
Bepublican ptirty, and there is not much likelihood that tlio 
orators of the Bight will be cither [latient enough or ingenious 
enough to frame even a plausible answer to it. Uulcsa 
AI. TiiLEiis chooses to iramo an answer lor them, ho can 
hardly avoid supporting M. Bautiil’s Bill. 


TTTE CABLIST SUBSCRUTION. 

T he formation of a Committee in England to collect sub- 
scriptions in aid of the Spanish Carlist insurrection 
suggesta questions of principle tier more important th.an Uic 
practical support which is afforded to the Jjegilimist cause. 
The English subscriptions announced in tho Weatmimter 
Ocuiette of April 5 amount to exactly 100/., while about 105/. 
is contributed in Franco and 80/. in Jlolhind. As 8/. of tlio 
English subscription is specially appropriated to tho use of the 
sick and wounded, tho English Carlisls have only applied tho 
modest sum of 92!. to tho sacred object of establishing ortho- 
doxy and absolutism in Spain, at tlio risk of coinpromising tho 
neutrality of England. It seems that the l^aw Officers 
have advised the Government that direct intervention in a 
civil war carried on in a foreign country involves no liability 
to prosecution. Tho opportune publication of a case sub- 
xnitted by Air. Cakxiko ^to the Law Officers in 1823, and of the 
opinion which they returned, shows that the duties of neutrals 
were more strictly construed half a oentury ago than they are at 
present. It might have been expected tliat Mr. Gladstone would, 
after recent and painful experience, have expressed some dissa- 
thdaotion. not wim his Iaw Officers, but with tho unsatis&ctory 
state of the law as interpreted by ^eir opinion; but it would 


seem ih^ in the opinion of Goveminenty the best mode of 
discharging international duties is to pay damages after the 
event for any breach which may have been oommitted. 
Professor Thouold Booers, who, like other members of the 
extreme democratic party, always writes in a passion, expresses 
a not unnatural astonisliment at the alleged laxity of the law. 
It is possiblo that his indignation might bo less vohoment if( 
contributions ivere raised in England for some rovolutionoiy 
enterpriso of G AuiitALDi or Kossuth. Tho assertion that Spain 
kos been demoralized by tho worst monarchy and the worst 
priesthood in Europe has, although it may be approximately 
true, no connexion with tho question whether it is lawful to 
promote civil war in a foreign country. Tho Carlist sub- 
scription is neither more nor less like ‘‘an association of 

burgbrs ” than tho numerous attempts of the same kind 
whicih have been made for tbo overthrow of unpopular Go- 
vornmenld. Tho ucciusion of Air. CANKJNa’s application to 
the Law Officers w.'is tho collection of .subscriptions for tho 
deroiioo of Spain against tho Boyulist French invasion of Spain 
when CiiATKAUiUiUNu Avas Foreign Minister. A crusade 
against constitutional liberty undertaken in the intcrcsC of the 
BouimoN dynasty* by uii unscrupulous charlatan afforded 
some excuse for irregular efforts to assisL the Jiiberal (rovem- 
iiient of hipaiii. Air. Gannino and his collcngues had jiro- 
tt'stod ngftinsl Froneh inter void iou, although tlioy >vero not 
prepared to violate English neutrality. 

The Editor of the Westminster Gazette^ who appears to bo 
tho chief promoter of tho Carlist subscription, is disposed, like 
Frolessor Ivoukrs, to decide the qiu^stion of iiitornalional law 
by rcluronco lo tlui merits of iho particular case. In tho 
fchlimation of a zealous Catholic and Absolutist, tho Carlist 


cause is that, not of burglary, but of law, of order, and of 
Toligion. “ Tbo Cjirlisi wariurc has been hitherto singularly 
free irom wanton and cruel bloodshed or from aimless and 
‘lawless dostructivoness.” The Jtepublicaus indeed always 
accuse their enemies oi‘ every crime which can be committed 
in civil slrifo ; but it is true that there is no reason for 
believing every report whioli is circulated on Spanish 
authority. It is iin possible to convince /oalous partisans 
tliat f hey Ikivo do right to take sides in foreign conflicts. During 
tlie American NViir a largo section of English Jiinatics de- 
nounced tho criminal a[iathy which remained indifferent to 
tho piinciplo of Bepublican institutions and to tbo abolition of 
slavery; and a Mualler and less noisy party supported with 
cqiud veliernenco tbo cause of Southern independence. It is 
scarcely likely that any officious assistance will be offered by 
any class of J'higlkhinen to the Bepublican party In Spain, fur 
tho faction which habitually sympathizes witii anarchy ia 
neither ablo nor willing to subscribe. I’lio Alfonsists, who 
probably constlluto the majority of tha Spanish population, 
have no furcigu supporters. The C'lrlists idono have suc- 
ceeded in eidi:»iiiig EnglUii sjmpatliius, wiiit'h may be valued 
at 92/. it may bu admitted to ilic credit of tho English Legi- 
timists, if indeed they have a right to that title, that their 
representative declares thu* , if the opinion of tho Law Officers 
had been unfavourable, lii.s party would have abandoned 
their enterprise; but any layman ia capable of under- 
Btauding that, wlmicvor may be the law of the case, a 
public bub.sci'iptioii for llio promotion of civil war must 
be injurious and offensive U) tho Government which 
is attacked. Tim Bepublican Government may reasonably 
complain of the London subscription ; and in the contingoncy 
of tho success of the Carlisls, it is not improbable that the 
victorious j>arty would rcscut iutorlcrence on tlioir own bohalf. 

It is still an article of popular belief iu Spain tliat tho prin- 
cipal object of English iutervention in the war against 
Nakilkox m\s to get rid of the competition of certain manu- 
factories in Madrid with English industry. A long-winded 
Carlist manifesto published in tho Westminster Gazette boasts 
of tho expulsion of the French invaders by i^pauish valour, 
without the sinallost reference to Wellington or his army. 

Tho opinion of the Law Officers will of course not be pub- 
llslicd, but It would be interesting to ascortain whether they 
advised the Government that tlic Carlist subscription was not 
illegal, or merely that it would bo unadvisablo to institute a 
prosecution. There is no doubt that subscriptions of a 
similar kind have often been collected for the benefit m 
insurgents or of other parties to civil contests. The 
Hungarians, the invaders of Sicily and Naples under GaiiibaldI| 
the Boles, the Greeks, and tho South American colonists haVjS 
in turn received pecuniaxy aid from (heir respectivo 
partisans in England. The sympathisers of the United States ^ 
nave, as might be expected, contributed funds for similitf 
purposes wi& still leas concealment or reserve. Afany Aniofi- 
con philantihroidsts, including tho lato Hr. 6 besleT| subscribed 
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tio the cablMigd^garden rebellion of 6*Bribn, MrrcnstLi end 
Msaober; end more recently the highest functionarfos in the 
States from the Prssidemt downwaris^ have afforded aid and 
countenance to the Fenian conspiracy. It may be presumed 
that the English Law Officers are not prepared to admit that 
the American invasion of Canada was a fHondly or legal act 
^because it was thought expedient to submit to the outrage in 
' ailcnce. Th^ may probably have satisfied themselves that 
a subscription involves no violation of tho Foreign 
Enlistment Act, which defines for most purposes the in- 
torhational duties of a neutral as limited or extended 
by^ the municipal law of England. It is only sur- 
prising that tho vague and elastic law of conspiracy 
should not have been found applicable to tho Carlist sub- 
scription. If half-a-dozen workmen wero to break their 
contract with their employers, they might bo punished^ under 
the law of conspiracy; but it would seem that a combination 
to organize resistance to a foreign Government is not directed 
to an unlawful object. The Judges have often hold that an 
act inconsistent with publio policy involves the offence of 
conq>iracy when it is perpetrated by several persons in 
concert. It may certainly bo assumed that a proceeding 
which may probably lead to a war or to a Geneva arbitration 
is contrary to public policy. A compact to do that which Is 
morally but not legally wrong may for tlio moat part be 
regarded os criminal. A frequenter of the turf may ruin a 
young man of fortune by inducing him to bet witliout actually 
violating the law, but a plot to effect tlm same object might 
render too promoters liable to indictment for conspiracy. 

Even if the Law Officers arc, as must be assumed, right in 
tlicir interpretation of too law, it is unfortunate that any 
English faction should ostentatiously sympathize with Uie 
Oarlist insurrection. The atrocities which have been attributed 
to Santa Cuuz and to other Carlist chiefs arc probably exag- 
gerated, and perhaps they may bo wholly fictitious; but it is 
scarcely possible that tho charges should have been up to this 
time conclusively disproved. Few Englislirnen would avow 
their approval of the despotic principles of government which 
Don Carlos has invariably professed ; sitid it would not be 
creditable to too Eonian Catoolics to declare an exclusive de- 
sire for the triumph of their Church without r^^forence to 
political interests. After all, too Legitimists contravene the 
rule ot legitimate succession which prevailed in Spain from 
the earliest times to tho accession of toe BouiUiOKS. The so- 
called Salic Law, on which alouo tlio pretensions of Don 
Carlos orq founded, was a fresh innovation introduced into 
Spain leas than two hundred years ago. Isauella J,, one of 
tlio two traditional Catholic Kings” of .Spain, would have 
been excluded from too throno of Castile by the law on which 
the claims of Don Cxiaos depend. The question whether the 
old Spanish law or too Bockuon rule of succession is to pre- 
vail may, if the monarchy is at any time restored, well bo left 
to the decision of the Spaniards themselves. 


THE PLEADING PKOVISIONS OF THE 
JIJDICATUKE BILL, 

T he most important part of toe work of tho Select 
Committee on toe Judicature Bill will bo to revise toe 
scheme of procedure which is indicated rather tlnm worked 
•out by too schedule to toe Bill. All impartial lawyers, and 
4ilmost all even of those who are tainted with sectional pre- 
judices, have arrived at the following conclusions. Equity 
pleading as a rule succeeds, and Common Law pleading ofUm 
fails, in effecting the object of all pleadings — namely, the deci- 
tton of a case upon its merits, irrespectively of the technical skill 
of the rival pleaders on cither side. Equity procedure often 
Ails, and Common Law procedure generally succeeds, in 
BBoertaining from toe evidence tho truth as to contested facta. 
A system which should combine Equity metoods of pleading 
vrito Common Law methods of investigating facta would bo 
* nearer approach to what is want^ than anything 

w I? J*®*?*® present, though some little modification 
w^d be required to accommodate such a procedure to the 
mffemt dosses of cases which arise in ordinary litigation, 
starting from toese (as we believe) unquestioned assumptions, 
there obgnt imt to bo much difficulty in devising a scheme of 
pewM'm whato should be approximately perfect We do 
not ffiratt tm there u a large oiiwb of undeiended causes in 
whioh^ Court of Law is used, not for the docermination of 
questons of Jaw or fact, but merely as a debt- 
^leeung to hriogtog rboaloitrant or impecunious 

deftndsauto^ki bttt,nos^ning fiir toe moment the dis- 
euisiouof iuoh caaes^ and oonflamg/eunielves to Jitigatom in^ 


too proper sense of tho word, it is not difficult to say what toe 
brofd outline of legal procedure ought to be. 

In every casq where a real dispute exists the objects to* te 
kept in view are these. In toe first place, too plaintiff mui^ 
tell the defendant iliat he requires liim to appear befbre toe 
Court, and must also infortu him what are the alleged &cto 
on which ho conceives himself entitled to redress ftom a 
Court of Law ; and it is convenient that he should also state 
tho kind of relief which he claims. It is very essential, in 
order that the defendant may know what ho 1ms to meet, that 
the fiicts should bo stated so fully and clearly as to obviate all 
pomibility of surprise. It is much less important that the 
plaintiff's notion of what the Court ought to award him 
should be stated with precision, ami there cannot be the 
aliglitest objection to his claiming alternative, or even some- 
wliat generri, relief, according to the view which the Court 
may idtiinately take of his rights. The success or frilure of 
toe suit ought not to depend on tho accuracy of the opinion 
which too plaintiff or his advisers may have formed of too 
law, but simply upon the merits which too Court, applying its 
own law to the iaots alleged and proved, may consider the 
plaintiff or defendant to have shown. A suit is not a 
competitive examination to test too proficiency of opposing 
counsel, but a process for giving to each party tho rights to 
which the law may cntitlo him. Bememberlug tout we are 
dealing only at present with really contested causes, we may 
add that there is no reason wJiatever why the citation to the 
Court and tho statement of the plaintiff should be severed. 
Tho simplest and least dilatory plan is to require toe plaintiff 
by service of one and the same instrument to apprise tho 
defendant that ho is called upon to appear, and what tbe^ case 
is which he has to answer. Formerly it was the practice in 
all Courts first to summon thu defendant, and to leave him 
to discover after appearance what it was that he was wanted 
for. This led to some little needless expense and a good 
deal of mischievous dehiy, and accordingly tho able fom- 
mission on whoso report tho Chancery reforms of 185Z wero 
based recommended that the citation of Uie delendtint 
should be effected by service of a printed bill which 
was to contain toe statement of tho plaintiff's case. This 
has been the practice in Equity over since, and no 
one has ever found any iuconvenienco from toe sup- 
pression of the useless writ of subpeena, or, to speak more 
correctly, from its association with the bill itself in the 
shape of a minatory endorsement upon it. Tho advan- 
Uiges of ]>riuting tho plaintifTs statcineiii — and the observa- 
tion applies eqmilly to the defendant a pleading— in proniotiDg 
economy and coiivcuicncu, and obviating the; risk of judicial 
oversights, have boon so well estnblLslicd that it is needless, to 
dilate upon them. Those cousidoratious give us, as toe fi»t 
step in a cause, soiuetliing which — call it by what name .you 
will— must bo identical with a Bill in Clianccry. 

Tim next step in the cause is to get the defeudant's state- 
ment of facts with his view of his rights, including, as it might 
well do, a chum for counter-relief if ho thinks himself 
entitled to it. Except to tho limited extent of pleading a set- 
off, it hus^ not hitherto been the practice either at Law or in 
Equity to allow a defendant to set up a counter-claim without 
either a cross-action at law or a cross-bill in E<|uity ; but when 
once opposing parties are brought lace to liice before the 
Court, there is no earthly reason why all their disputes toould 
not be decided upon one set of pleadings, even toougb the 
result should be to award damages to a d^cudant or to decree 
specific performance in his favour. The defendaut!s state- 
ment ought, therefore, to be as free as tliut of the plaintiff, 
subject only to these qualifications — first, that ho shall not be 
allowed to put forward any sliam defences ibunded on false 
statements merely to embarrass his adversary ; and, secondly, 
that he shall not be suffered to kcei> dark any part of lus 
defence ns a surprise to be sprung on the plaintiff at toe 
last moment. There is only one way of excluding false and 
embarrassing statements ironi a defendant’s answer, or what- 
ever his pleading may be called, and that is by requiring him 
to put it in on oatli. And there is only one way of preventing 
a defendant from suppressing the facta on which he means at 
last to rely, and that is to require him (whenever the plaintiff 
thinks it necessary) to frame his pleading in answer to specific 
interrogatories. These considerations lead us to a fonzi of 
pleading by a defendant identical witli an answer in Chancery, 
with toe privilege superadded of iutroduciog such ailogations 
and such prayer for relief as would tmder toe existing prac<* 
ties require toe filing of a cross bill. In cases where the 
defendant^ in order to suetoin the de&nce set up or toe relief 
adted by him, requires an answer on oath from the plaintiff, 
h# tooald be at liberty to file interrogatories for tlie purpose, 
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gfk be i< now, but,, lobj^ct to ihi^ it would nover bo neccwury 
to carry tlie pleadinga to tlio length of a replioatioa. All tbe 
puipoaea of tliat additional atop oan be served more coove- 
aiently by moans of aiuendmoBts, as tho ofTect of these is to 
disemWraas tho ploudings of allegations fimnd to be crro* 
neous, and to prosciit to the Court at the hearing two clear 
counttHTHStatomouLs of facts ou which the parties, after inform- 
ing themselves by means of discovery, are prepftrcd to rely. 

This modified fibrin of Chancery pleading, to which wo are 
driven by common &ueu^ corisideratious, lian of courao very 
little in comiuoii with the science of special pleading, and tho 
strongest argument in its favour will be supplied by examining 
ihe nature and tho source of tlie failures to wliich special 
pleading has so often led. The first striking difference is Uds, 
that, on the Common Law plan, a plaintiff is reqiiir<Ml to state, 
not the fkets, but what he considors to bo the legal effect of tho 
facts. Khis advisers take a wrong vie w of a doubtful point, and 
make him declare, sav, for goods sold and delivorod when tho 
real &ctB os proved only make a case of goods bargained and sold, 
the unlucky plaintiff is cast, not becauso he is not entitled to re- 
cover, but because he has not put his case as wisely as ha 
nught have done, in practice dangers of this kind are 
mitigatted, tliough by no moans invariably escaped, by in- 
serting a multitude of counts, all giving slightJy different 
Teraious of the same transaction, in order mat ou one or other 
of them the plaintiff may bo found to have stated correctly 
the legal effect of the facts. The permission to do this was in 
fiiot a recognition of tlie plaintiff's inherent right to ask altorua- 
tire relief; but it was clogged by. the absurd condition that ho 
^ffiould only do so by resorting to the clumsy fiction of pre- 
teodiog to have a number of iudepeudeut grounds of action 
wlm ho know that ho hud only one, but did not know exactly 
what the Court Uiiglit consider tlie legal effect of his facts to 
be. This was not only unscioutific and irrational, but in 
somo cases it luis led to enormous expense by compelling a 
plaintiff to declare on, and a defendant to plcail to, scores of 
fictitiously diiiei'ing counts, when there was only one matter 
in dispute between them. We do not suppose that the 
greatest zealot among special pleaders would that such a 
queer scheme as this is preferable to one under which Uio 
plaintiff’ states the I’acts on which he founds his claim, and 
asks for such relief us their legal effect may entitle him to. 

Tho next iHiculiarity to he noticed in Common Law plead- 
ing is one which must sirike tbreign jurists who may inquire 
into our incthodH almost dumb with amazement. In a case 
where a question may havo arisen whether, under certain special 
circatnstunces, tho defendant is bound to perform the terms of 
•I conditional agreement, our foreigner would find that tho 
dfjfondatit, as a mutter of course, not only pleads ilio special 
circumstances which form his real defence, but siLo alleges, 
first, that he never executed tlie agreement, though he knows 
well that ho did, luid, secondly, that ho has performed tho 
terms, though ho knows well that ho has not, with as many 
other untrue pleas us the ingenuity of his counsel can devise. 
The object of all this fidso pleading is, of course, to put Uio 
plaintiff to tho expense and difliuuUy of proving facts which 
both parties know to be true, and to oinbarrass hftu as much 
as possible by loading the record with hosts of false i.i8ue8. 
Again, we say, no zealot could bo found to defend such a 
system. It is very material, however, to add that false plead- 
ing, tliottgh tho invariablo practice, is not permitted by the 
rules of tne science — or tho game, os we are almost tempted to 
call it. It is a fundamental rule of sjKciol pleading that all 
plcftdpgfl should be true, but expcrieuco teaches us that this 
rule always must be, os it always has been, a dead letter, un- 
less it is enforced by rct^uiriug a defendant to answer under 
the eanctiuii of an oath. In Lquity, pleadings are always 
true enough to bring out Uio real conflict as to facts ; aud ^1 
eauses, with scarcely an exception, ore decided on their 
merits. At Common I^aw, the pleadings never bring out tho 
true issue without clouding it with many false issues, and 
aometiiBea &U to bring out tho true issue altogotlier. This is 
why we say Uiat a defendant's pleading ought to be ou oadi. 
But it may he a^ked w hy the same requirement sliould not bo 
apfdied equally to the plaintiff’s bill. For a very obvious 
Tetiaon. A plaiutifl^ as a rule, does not file a bill unless he 
thinks that Uie tacts he is likely to prove will entitle hini to 
relief, and so far is he from Uio habit of overstating his facts, 
that all expeneuctni draftsmen lean in the opposite direction, 
aud trust to strengthening their case by amendment in the 
ewent of useful facts being extracted by discovery. In jirac- 
tiea tlie oatli has been found to bo unnecessary in the cose of 
a. platntiiTs original statement, though, even if thialtad lieen 
Otherwise, it would have been a very simple matUE to require 
bills as well 4s uuswwrs to be supported by oath. 


There is yefe anotiiec teaching of expecienee to be gathered 
from Common liiw pleading. On account of the many pit- 
falls to which the system exposed litigants, laige elasMS of 
defences have been allowed to be given under the general 
issue, and in these cases a plaintiff has often to come into 
Gomt with a very obscure notion of the sort of defence with 
which tho defendant may surprise him. Tlio only remedy 
for surprise, that of a new trial, is always costly, and, except^ 
in oggiavat^ cases, difficult to obtain,; and our supposed 
zealot will scarci^ly deny that it is the proper function of 
pleadings to prevent surprise, and not znerdy to indulge a 
plaintiff now and then with the expensive luxury of a second 
trial. This is why w'O say tliat it is essential to compel a 
dctbnrlant to put in his pleading in answer to interrogatories, 
a method which has practically excluded a defence by surprise 
from among tlio chances of litigation in Equity. The same 
end oannot be attained, or at any rale not nearly so con- 
veniently, by a system of interrogatories apart from the 
pleadings. In tho first place, there is the needless expenao 
and couqfiexity of two instruments — the plea aud the answer 
— instead of one. Besides this, when the answer is obtained,, 
the record la clouded by contEadigtoiy statomfints in the 
sworn and the unsworn documents. Lastly, it is found in 
practice that the riglit to file interrogatories at law does not 
firevent either false pleading or vague pleading. These con- 
siderations appear to us to supply unanswerable reasons why 
in all real litigation tlio method of pleading should be for tho- 
])huntiirto state his facts instead of their legal effect, and to 
ask for such relief ns he may bo entitled to, for the defendant 
to do ilie same under the prossuro of an oath and, if need be,, 
ill answer to interrogatories, with the right to claim counter* 
relief and in his turn to call for an answer on oath. 

One other point only remains to be dealt with in connexloa 
with pleading. It is said by some that, although the methods 
wliich wc liavo advocated may be sound enough for cases of 
litigation proper, they arc not suitable for cases in which 
CourU of Law are used for mere purposes of compulsion, as a 
dcbi-eoiJoctiug machinery, for which a simple writ without 
any statement at oil is commonly Bufficieut. But it can 
s'/urcoiy be seriously contended that the efficiency of the 
pUiadin;^ intended to assist tlio Court in sifting complicated 
transactions and deciding intricate rights ought to be saciifieed 
to tho coil veil ieiico of the trudcsuian who desires to put a 
screw upou Lis customer, lii truth, however, tho two classes of 
plaintiffs may both be acoomiiiodated without hiterforir^g witlt 
one aiiotlicr. Let the debl-collceting plaintiff*, or any ono 
who thinks he lias got an undoibndod cause, issue an endorsed 
writ without a printed xdeadiiig, and give him every facility 
for obtaining a cheap and rapid judgment, unless the 
defendant is able on affidavit to show tlmt there is a 
question to bo tried, in which event the plaintiff should bo 
remitted to tlic ordinary course of pleading. There are well- 
known analogies for tliia mode of deailug with undefended 
causes, wliich might very well be made more goneral without 
subjecting plaintiffs in contested suits to tlio necessity of taking 
two succcssivo 8to|)A whore one only is required. We need 
hardly point out how largely the schcdulo to the Loan Chan- 
CKLLoii's Bill must be altered if there is anything sound in what 
w'e have said. But there is one prohibition so opposed to the 
teaching of all cxperienco that wo cannot pass it by without 
specific uicutiou. Wo refer to the direction that no documents 
or cxiractB are to bo. stated in the pleadings. It would in 
many cases be much better to say that notldng else besides 
documents should be so printed. Tho saving in more copying 
of wdlls and other instruments often far moro than repays the 
cost of printing, and the accuracy and rapidity of the Judge's 
work aro eiiorniouttly increased by having the whole, or sa 
much us is necessary, of the instriimcnt to bo construed idearly 
printed before his eyes. We havo something to add on tho 
subject of evidence, wliich will go some way to balance tho 
account between Courts of Law and Equity, but which wo 
must defer to a future opportunity. 


PAillS. 

P AfilS and Lyons are perpetual thorns in tine side qf. every 
French Government, and the present Ctovernmcnt bss 
succeeded in provoking at the same loommt the wrath of 
both these great towns, or at least of the most viplent and 
prominoiit ^Hirt of their inhabiteutiL The hadipStiont of 
Paris and Lyons is, indeed, primarilr dimeted, net 
M. Tuisns and his Ministry, but against the nuyerity ofuie 
Asuembly ; and M. Tuixas is not reg^ded as an. enemy, but as 
a weak friend whose weakness is, always beA;Pi]rib{t 
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d!flMtroii8 eoDdettRoiiB. Since the eappreeflion of theCemmune, 
Paria bea been kept in subjection. The state of fbege 
ia stDl' maintained) the Mhvoni aro appointed by the 
Crovemment, aa is the Pronuent of the Muniolpal GooncU) 
and the Assembly remains resolntoly at Versailles. At lost 
]^ns has been also reduced to subjection in the same way. 
The office of its municipal chief) the Central Mayory is to 
be suppressed) and the mayors of each district ore to be 
appointed by the Government. The Ainctionary who has 
IbuB boen deprived of the office of Central Mayor m a 
M. Barod£T) who htis boon ticcustomcd to xidc on a very high 
borac indeed, declining to rccognizo any superiority in tho 
authority of the Prefect of the Rhuuc, hoisting tho rod ilag^and 
ottierwise behaving as a democratic autocrat, and grievously 
wounding Conservative feelings. It so huppons that in about 
a fcxrtnight's time a now deputy is to bo olectod for Paris, and 
M. HiiEttS earnestly wisiied that M. de Ri^uusat, who, 
although a Minister, ia not a deputy, should be elected. But the 
Paris Itadicals have suddenly sot thoir ufrectious on tlio ex- 
Mayor of Lyons, M. Bakodkt, and announce that ho is to be 
their candidate. They do not wish, as they arcgocxl enough to 
e3q)lain) to humiliate tho Govornincut, but inerely to givo 
it a salutary warning. M, i>e lifiMosAT is to bo defeated, and 
M. Baruuet is to be returned, if they can manage it, in order 
that M. TiitEKS may undershmd that lie must not trifle with 
the feelings of the eminent Republicans of l^iris and Lyons, 
who would support him iu every pussiblo way if only ho 
would always do exactly what they wished. M. Thiers does 
not at all like this lecture being given liim, and ho is feeling 
his way to see whether ho cannot got enough support from 
the Moderate Republicans to start and carry M. uh R^:musat. 
Probably it ia not merely because he docs not like to bo 
tliwarted, or because ho tbiuka Paris ought willingly to 
return so eminent, moderate, and liberal a man as M. de 
RemosaI', that he vIcw.h tlio candidature of Bauodet 
wiUi 60 much chagrin. lie sees what a iiindranco to the pier- 
manent establishment of tho Republic may bo caused by the 
oapitsil insisting, in the preaeut crisis of adUirs, on making 
a hero of Buch a man as M. Bakudgt. Wavercra will 
be easily persuaded that a Republic really means nothing leas 
than a revival of the Commune, and the timidity of 
large classes may tlirow them into tho hands of tlio reaction- 
ary |iartiea. Al. Gamuf.tta appetirs to liave been pcriectly 
alive to the danger, and he resisted tho nomination of M. 
Bahodet aa long aa he could. It was only when he found that 
ho could not stem the current that ho lietorinined to go with 
it, and suddenly announced iir his journal that Paris was laithiul 
to its historical niissiun, and liad been prompted by a beautiful 
and generous inspiration to selectM. Bauodet, and to givePnmee 
a new opportunity of recognizing tho devotion and high political 
iqnrit prevuiriug in its oapitul. Good wine needs no bush ; but 
thm M. Bakodet is by no means good wine, and this is the sort 
<if bush that M. Gaubetta tliiuks necessary to adorn the candi- 
dature, of a man who he knows is utterly unfit to represent Paris, 
and whoso success or deleat will eiiually caitse ail Pronch Ke- 
publicsns who aro not mere fooUsii fanatics an infinity of embar- 
rassment. Of the two, M; Barodet’s defeat will perhaps cause 
M. Gahdetta least annoyance, and it will be easy tor him 
to show that Faria has fulfilled its historical mission wiioever 
may be returned. 

The • Oottservativea naturally regard this struggle be- 
tlveen M. TarEiis and the Paria Radicals with the greatest 
complacency. If M. Barouet ia defeated, a breach will 
be made, or rather tho existing breach will bo widened, 
between the President and the Extreme Left. If M. 
BarUdet is returned, the true character of Uepubli- 
oatia will be alleged to have been revealed beyond dis- 
pute when tbeir hero of tlio day is a violent Lyons dema- 
who has dared to contemplate arresting gencraJs, 
hea* bearded Prefects and prohibited religious teaching. 
The Gouservatives are fhlly entitled to ipako all the capital 
thqr can out of fhie candidature of M. Bauodet, It shows 
that the loaders of the Republican party, of that party which 
cMra theRepublic for itself, and because of its inherent virtues, 
mermy as the beat means of living a quiet life, aro 
peiiraleat to-xesist the dounnation of a mob of noisy, foolish, 
viofontrm tn, agd cannot understand tlie condiiioixa on whidi the 
^ country must bo corrieti oit. Tho defeat 
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eupportenk Two Committees of violent IfepublieiMliMie^l^ 
formed to promote his return, and one of these OoDiwtteeabaa 
announced tliat he must comply with a mandat wki^ il ieirite 
to impose on him. Tho Conservatives see somethiligf very 
dreadbil in tho formation of these Commiitese, mid m tba 
imporition of this mandat But when wo reed the mini- 
foaU) of the Committee, we find that this tnemditi meaos 
nothing but the exaction of a pledge that the selected' candi- 
date will labour for the early dissolution of the AsMuably, 

I the pn^ervution of universal sufixiige, die termination of the 
state of siege in Paris, and the proclamation of an amMesQr^ 
This is only the political prognunme of the party which hojM to 
win the election, and there is no ooiuitfjr in which a candiAitoia 
not expected U) accept the general |x>liticaJ programme of bis 
party. Tliat Comiuittecfs should be formed to determine an elec- 
tion "seems terrible to the Conservatives siiuply hceause these 
Committees are not formed of men whom they like, and because 
they think, and perhaps nut without justice, that it is out cf 
such Committees that a revival of the Coinmtme may spring. 
But what aro Parisian electors to do to win an eioctioD agmiist 
die Government 7 The city is in 41 state of siege, and ell 
public meeiinge have hitherto been forbidden, oven if, at the 
last moment, the Government may bo inclined to permit them 
fur tho purposes of the cuining election. For those Who are 
willing to accept a Govern meat candidate simply because he is 
the candidate of the Governinont no Committees are necessary. 
Nothing can bo easier than to vote for a noinineo of the 
existing authorities. But an Opposition mui^t proclaim its 
existence, organize iU strength, and marshal its foroeSi It 
must, iu order to win, inspire its adherents with confideuoe, 
and confidence cannot be inspired among eicotora unless those 
who seek to win a triumph can show that they pessess an 
adequate uiuchinciy working to a distinct end. The Conser- 
vatives, like most French parties, do not really know what 
they want. They would like to k^iop Paris in thu subjection in 
w'hicU a petty departmental town used to be kept under the 
domination of an imperial Pretbt ; and yet they cannot bring 
themselves to treat the inhabitants of the capital of 
France like a knot of dependent villagers. They wirih, 
above all things, to preserve order, but they cannot make 
lip their minds whether order means anything besides a 
licence to annoy, Uiwart, and injure their adversaries. The 
consequence is that tho alienation between Paris and the 
majority of the Assembly continues almost unabated; and 
the only barrier to the expression of this alienation, the belief 
cnterUiiucd by many even »?xtrcmo politicians in Paris that 
M. Thiers was really their friend, and tliat the best way to aid 
their friend was to keep quiet, may melt away in the new 
turn of feeling to which tho candidaturo of M. BakodeT may 
give rise. 

! {Some light has lately been thrown on the inode in which 
I tho pretensions of Puns aro viewed in the jnrovinces by a 
debate in thu Assoiitbly on a proposal made by tlie Oovem- 
ment aa to indeuiiiilications for losses during tho war. Btiofiy 
stated, tho proposal was that 140 millions of indemni^ should 
begranlj^ to l*aris,aud 100 millions .to tho dopartmehts. The 
calculations as to how Paris and tho dcpariiiionts would re- 
apectively stand under this arrangement, having rogtnd tb what 
had already been paid, to tho total losses, and to the nature 
of the clmnis, were very intricate, and would scarcely 
interest any but Frenchmeu. The general tenor of the dis- 
cussion was, however, worth noticing, for tho majority of 
Uio provincial deputies complained tiiat Paris was treated 
unfairly well, and that while the de2)artlneiiis were only to 
have thirty per cent, of tlicir losses made good, Paris was to 
receive an indemnity which, according to some, reached nearly 
to ilily por cent, of its claims. Tho Governnicnt was as firm us 
it coidd be, and strongly opposed any increase of the grant ; 
but in the end, after being beaten 011 a vote, it had to achnit 
a compromise, and to allow the indemnity to tho departtticnts 
to bo raised to iso millions. There was not inucli virulence 
or bitterness on the part of tlie provincial deputies towardii 
Paris. They were all proud of the figure Paris had made in 
the war, and as the laiger part of tho claim of Paris was 
founded on the payment of tho eight millions sterling, 
exacted by tlie Germans at tho date of the armistice, it 
was iiupossiblo to separata the consideration of the clsims 
of Pans from tiie memories of the fiuuous siege. But 
what tlio provincial deputies urged Was that tliero were 
.provitioial towns which hod suffered in preportion much 
more than Paris, and tliat it was very ungrurieful as well 
;as unjust to treat such places ivorso Umi Paris Simply 
; becateie they were not greait' eitieft FhriSfii wnasttHlvp^d to 
: the eaemyfoter times the aiaovme ofiesamtuiil dhwst SMisileo, 
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Or, if the amount of suiiering was to bo tlio test, nothing that 
Paris liad sullerod was, said a deputy who was Mayor of 
Sedan in 1870, to bo compared with the aufferinga of 
places liko Ba;;cillc8, where the cloud of utter ruin had not 
even vet passed away from the life of the unhappy peasants. 

Bat die deputies who urged these ai^menis did not aiiuct tv 

think only of the abstract justice of the case. They had before 
their minds what would bo siiid in tlio provinces if Paris got 
too much. The Governomnt, llioy oljservcd, proclaimed that 
more could not be given, because the Slate could not ixjssihly 
afford to give more. But then the Government proposes to in- 
crease the direct taxation of the departments, in order to make 
good a deficiency which is jiartly caused by the grant 
of these very indemnities. What would the burdened pro- 
vincials say if they roalissod that tlieir direct taxes wore to be 
increased in order that l*aris might be favoured, and got what 
would be denied to Orleans or Lo Mans ? I^or was this all. 
As one deputy remarked, the provincials see fine people go 
away from the country to Paris, and hear of them living there 
in a very grand way, and making fortunes, and enjoying every 
luxury ; but then the quiet provincials comfort themselves by 
reflecting that big tpwns have their dangers, and that pro- 
vaacial life, if homely, is .v:ife. '\V'hat then would bo the stato 
of the provincial mind if it comprehended that the provinces 
were to pay extra taxes in order to make good tho Johscs of 
Paris, and so to protect groat people from tlic very dangers of 
the capita], the thought of which has infused contentment 
into so many rural bosoms ? Such wore tho arguments of this 
typical member of the majority of the Assembly, and if be 
had spoken volumes, he could not have better expressed tho 
mixture of admiration and jealousy with which Paris is re- 
garded in the country districts of France. 


MR. HOWARD’S I.ANDLORD AND TENANT BILL. 

T he malcontout section of tho Opposition which still resents 
its OAvu support of Mr. Disuakli’s Reform BUI pro- 
bably suspects tliat its ingenious leader is once mv*'r«3 prepar- 
iog to educate hia party in a branch of learning which is 
especially repugnant to their inclinations. It appears that 
Mr. Disuacli has induced a meeting of his sup[K>rter9 
assembled at the (^/arlton (lubto vote fur the second reading of 
Mr. Howakd's Landlord and Tenant Bill, on oomlition that 
the Bill shall aftenvards bo referred to a Select Committee. 
By an odd coiucidineo J^ord SALisiitar inis obtained a Com- 
mittee of tho lloiiBO of liords on one of the obji.cts of Mr. 
lIoWAlin^s Bill. Modem legislation has considerably enlarged 
the powers of limited owners; and, by one of tho strangest 
cohtrivancos which have ever been devised, certain privileged 
Companies are enabled to advance money to life tenants for 
certain classes of improvements. According to Lord Salis- 
bury, the facilities olfercd to borrowers are not extended in an 
equal degree to proprietors who may wisli to expend money 
of their own 011 their estates. Tlio Inclosuro Commissioners 
indeed may allow advances to bo made a charge on the 
estate ; but Lord Nai'Iku of Ettrick complained that 
they insist on a scale of payment which includes a sinking 
fund, os well as interest on the outlay. If it is desirable 
to secure to the utmost tho rights and interests of remainder 
men, it is proper that charges imposed on tho land for tho 
sake of improving its value should not be converted into per- 
petual aunuilies or mortgages. Cottages and drains deteriorate 
in the course of twenty years, and the actual jiosscHsor will 
during tliat period have ^bably recouped himself for any 
judicious expenditure. The present tendency of opinion 
indinoB to the discouragement of limitations and of re- 
versionary estates; and it may bo plausibly contended that the 
present holder ought, for the beneflt of the land, to bo able to 
exercise tlie same powers as if ho were tenant in fee. On 
tlie other band, Lord Salisbury maintains with considerable 
force that a system of life tenancies affords the best security 
against t he excessive creation of mortgages.. Tho owner of 
a limited estate in Land has no power of raising money in 
such a manner as to impoverish his successors. Needy and 
embarrassed proprietors are &r more incapable than limited 
owners of providing money for improveraenis, it is generally 
believed that land is more heavily mortgaged in France 
than in England. As the House of Jxirds Committee will be 
composed of members who have a practical knowledge of 
land, it will probably produce some useful result, although 
Ae subject of reference is narrow and almost insigniiicant. 

The Bill which Mr. J. Howard and Mr. Clare Kkad have 
prepared has a much wider scope. The principal object of 
the meaeuro is to provide in all oases tho compensation 


unexhausted improvements which in many parts of England 
is already secured by the custom of the country. The Bill ia 
well and intelligibly drawn, and its provisions are for the most 
part moderate ; but the preamble contains an invidious and 
objectionable assumption. Tho recital that it is expedient 
« for tho greater improvement of land, and the consequent 
increased production of food tkercfrom, to amOTld thO iKW 
relating to tlie occupation and ownership of land in England,** 
is too large for tho enactments which follow ; and it is evi- 
dently iiit(?ndcd as an appeal to popular prejudice. The 
demagogues who propose to expropriate owners and tenant- 
iurmcTs alike will applaud the assertiou that tho present 
tenure of land interferes with the production of food. 
The existing system of society is founded on the 
principle that tho supply of food, as of all other com- 
modities, must depend on tho operation of the motives which 
affect the owners of property and capital. Direct or indirect 
attempts to stirnulato uic production of corn or of cattle on 
English soil can only be defended by tho aiguments which 
were formerly employed in defence of the Ckirn-laws. Not- 
withstanding any defects which may exist in the laws which 
regulate the tenure, of land, more food is produced in England by 
a given number of workmen tlian in any other country in tho 
world. It.may bo a legitimate object to remove the supposed 
impedlmenrs which may ia some cases restrain tlie application 
of capital to the impruvcinont of land ; '^biit it is quite un- 
necessary to propose au abstract rosuliition in tho form of a 
preamble which might cover the revolutionary proposals of 
Mr. OnuKU or ^Ir. It is extremely doubtful whether 

the effect df tho iiandlord and Tenuiit Bill will bo to incrcaso 
by a single bushel Uio amount of home-grown corn in 
England. If tlio measure tends to tho Improvement of 
agriculture, the inference that in that case it will tend to 
increase the supply of food is obvious and superiluous. Acts 
of J^arliauient ought not to be iramed on the model of those 
speeches of Mr. GLAOSTONiv in wliich geneiai pro{)Ositions ore 
extern [loraneouKly enunciated fur the purj>oso of deducing 
from tlieiri spccilic and liiuitod a>nclusioiis. 

Tho J^ill provides that a tenant on quitting his holding 
shall bo entitled to compensation for three different classes of 
improvements. Tempontry improvements consist chiefly in 
the a]qilioatiuii of artiticial munures, or in tlie provision of 
aniiiciul iuod, such as coni and oil-cake, for live slock.. 
Durable improvements include sub-soiling, removal of stonos, 
chalking, liming, boning with uiidissolvcd bones, laying dowa 
in perinaneut pasture, and other improvements of similar cha- 
racter. Tho application of quicklime to Land ought to be in- 
cluded in tho provisions relating to urtiticioi manures. Chalk 
applied in its natural state to , clay lauds has a more durable 
effect, rermauent improvements are such as draining, levelling, 
warping, works of irrigation, erection of buildings, and other 
operations which tend to increase the pormmietit value of the 
land. No permanent improvement, except draining, or making 
or improving watercourses, will entitlo tho tenant to oompensa- 
; lion, unless the outlay w^ made with the written consent of 
the arbitrator. Tho exception is just and reasonable ; but 
it almost amounts to a repeid of the clause which provides 
compensation for permanent improvements. No tenant in 
his senses would erect buildings or undertake tho costly 
enterprise of warping, without a written agreement with hut 
landlord ; and, if written consent is given, it would bo a 
matter of courso that the conditions wore specllied in sudi a 
manner as to leave an arbitrator nothing to determine. It is 
fair that a tenant should be repaid for cost of draining, if the 
landlord has refused to perform the work on reasonable terma 
In some coses the effect of drainage is almost eciuivalent to 
the creation of land; and tenants may be trusted not to 
spend their money in draining dry land for the puraooe of 
oiterwards obtaining compensation from their landlord. No 
outlay for permanent improvements made more than twenty 
years before is to be taken into consideration, nor any outlay 
which is not held to have added to the letting value of the 
land. 

I The clause which rebates tho valuation of temporary im- 
provements will require some alteration. The arbitraitore 
are not to award in respect of the unexhausted value of auoh 
outlay more than the average annual amount of such ouday 
during tho last four years of the tenancy. If the enactment 
is interpreted as a direction to award in ordinary oases a year*a 
outlay on artifictal food and manure, the tenant will.geaei|illy 
receive a bonus at the expose of tho landlord. 
part of the btoefit of . artificial manure will . probaUy 
been represented by the crops of the outlying tenant i and. he 
will have resold most of tho artificial fim in the ef . fat 

atoek. The provision that a temmt ia not to (m^xaothiiQgelf 
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out of ilio benefits of Hie Act is more than quostionable. It 
is not desirable to sivround English fanners with the artificial 
l^tection which was thought to bo necessary fbr the secu- 
rity of peUy Irish tenants ; but it will be unnecessary to discuss 
the questiou if it be true that the pr6moters of the Bill have 
already agreed to omit tho objoctionablo clause. It is un- 
reAflonablo that the tenant idiould bo allOHYOd tO bold llifl fttlQl 
until tho compensation awarded is paid or received. liandlords 
are for tho most part solvent and responsible ; and if the pro- 
ceedings in tlie arbitration were delayed, a contract with an 
incoming tenant might bo rendered by such an enactment 
incapable of fuTfilmcnt. The landlord is to be in turn entitled 
to compensation for deterioration of his property; but no 
corresponding security for any payment which he may claim 
will be given by the tenant. By far the strongest objection 
to tho Bill is its tendency to promote litigation. All questions 
of compensation are, in default of agreement in the choice 
of arbitrators, to be determined by an umpiro to be appointed 
by the Inclosuro Commissioners. Those respectable function- 
aries are extremely likely to be subject to a bias ; and they 
may perhaps appoint for each district a standing arbitrator 
who may have a strong leaning to one of tho contending classes. 
If it is once understood tiiat tho arbitrator favours the 
more popular side, no outgoing tenant will be inclined to 
make a fiiir and equitable settlement with his landlord. In 
some parts of the country no tenant ever dreams of making 
an improvement, temporary, durable, or permanent. The 
pales and fences at tho ond of the term are worse than at Uio 
beginning, and the land which perhaps was at the beginning of 
tho tenancy in good condition is filled with weeds and exhausted. 
Not a single tenant of this class would leave his farm without 
demanding compensation for improvements which consist 
exclusively in a return to a state of nature ; nor would there 
bo the smallest difficulty in proving tho^ claim by the evidenco 
of neighbouring farmers who would meditate a similar 
demand against their own landlords. On the whole, tho Con- 
servative leader may possibly bo right in preventing hisfollowers 
from opposing the second reading of the Bill; but it was 
hardly worth while to make un ostcntiitious display of tlie 
sympathies of himself and his party with the tenant-farmer. 


SCHOOL FEIOS IN LONDON. 

T he proceedings at the last weekly meeting of the London 
School Board were of unusual interest. The By-laws 
Committee reported on two cases of inability on the ]Mirt of 
tho parents to pay school fees. In the first case the Com- 
mittee recommended that tho fees should bo paid for three 
children attending a scliool at Bayswatcr. Tho father is a 
painter, but owing to slackness of trade his average weekly 
“ earnings amount to only ten shillings.” Out of this seven 
persons have to be supported and the mother and two children 
are ill. Upon this case two remarks at once suggest them- 
selves. In the first place, how have tho By-laws Committee 
satisfied themselves as to the truth of the facts ? The School 
Board has no adequate stafiE for doing the sort of work which 
is done for the Guardians of the Poor by the iiclioving Officers. 
Even in small towns Scliool Boards have found themselves 
powerless to distinguish between real and simulated distress, 
and the organization for this purpose is not likely to bo more 
complete in a dty where even the Poor Law authorities often 
find themselves at fault. At ail events, if there is such a body 
of inmectors at the command of Uio London School Board, it 
is only fair to ihe ratepayers to let them know how ibeii 
money goes. They ore taxed for the education of poor chil- 
dren. Arc they to be taxed in addition for tho purpose of 
investigating the circumstances of poor parents? Tho care- 
lossness of town populadons as to local taxation is so re- 
markable that it is possible that Londoners may not object to 
maintaining a duplicate staff of Believing Officers. But the fact 
ought at least to be e:]q>lainod to tliem. It is possible that 
the By-laws Committee will answer Uiat they have no re^ar 
machinery for distinguidiing between real and simulated 
distresi^ but that in this particular instance they have had 
excepdonal means of forming a conclusion in tne shape of 
the personal knowledge of some of their members or of 
Toluntsiy smoy. If so, how do they propose to deal with 
BimiiM applicadoiis whioh do not admit of either of these 
teMbeiug applied fo them T Are they prepared to tell other 
praters who plead foat owing to slackness of trade their 
swiBp weekly earnings amount to only ten shillings, that 
unless SM bmwn to some member of (ho Committee, 
or to some friend of a member of die Committee, no 
achod. foes ctti U ^d for their cfaUdren? It is obvious 
to take this Bus iriU be to set up n atadard of 


qualification for educational relief not contcmplnted by the 
framers of the Education Act. School fees will in future bo 
paid, not for children whoso parents arc too poor to pay them, 
but for children whose parents unite the quallfioutions of beiti^; 
too poor to pay them, and of having done odd jobs' about the 
house of a member of the School Hoard. Tliis may be the 
priUCipte on which die ratepayers of L&iiilon like to seetkeir 

money distributed, but they ought at leant to be consulted 
before it is made a rule of action for the School Board. 

Assuming, however, that the evidence of distress in’ this 
caao and in all similar uasoa is perfectly conclusive, a further 
question arises. How docs tho payment of school fees 
on behalf of a man who^ eurniugs, owing to slackness 
of tnide, amount on an average to only ten shillings 
a week, (liller from other forms of outdoor relief? A man who 
out of this income has to support seven persons, three of 
whom are il), must often sco his children in wai\t of other 
necessaries besides schooling. Indceil ho must often see them 
in want of noceasaries witliout which schooling will be of very 
little use to them. A child will hardly do a good morning^ 
work on an empty stomach, and without shoes his attendance 
in bad weather is likely to bo exceedingly irregular. Why is 
the relief to bo limited to a single form* of want when tlicro 
arc others which are scarcely less prejudicial to the chihlren’s 
; education than tlie inability to pay school fees ? Mr. Pjctom 
I urged on Wednesday tliat tho Board bad nothing to do with 
I tho circumstances of tlie parents, but had only to get the 
I children to school. If the Education Act Jiad established a 
'• system of gratuitous education, tho argument would be per- 
■ fectly in place. But so long as School Boards are empowered 
I to pay Bidiool fees in cases where parents arc unable to pay 
. them through poverty, tho Board has necessarily something 
i to do with tho circumstances of tlie applicants. Wo admit 
j that this responsibility has been wrongly thrown on tlie 
! School BtiUrd; and this fact may excuse tho Board from 
[ using pro|icr precautions against pauperizing the recipients 
of their alms. But it will not excuse tho Government 
from moving Parliaineut to put an end to so anomalous a 
sifite of tlunga We hope that Mr. Fousteu will study 
the report of Wednesday's meeting before ho introduces ins 
Bill to amend tlio Eduaitiori Act. W hatevor alterations the 
Act may require to satisfy sects or secularixts, some alteration 
is needed if a system of wliulesalo p*iu|>erizatioQ is not 
to be reintroduced under cover of educating tlie children of 
; poor parents. iMr. Tictun is of o[)inion that., as the rich get 
choir children educated ou public Ibundutious, there is no 
j reason why the poor should not do tho same. He ignores, it 
I will be seen, all tho reforms that have been introduced of late 
t years into tlie system w'hicli ho is anxious to see mado uni- 
I vcrsrJ. But, leaving these out of the questiou, his inforcuco 
j may easily bo dispos^ of. Wiiatever abuses tliere may be in 
' the aduimistration of educational foundations for the benefit, 
of tlie rich, the parents who bcnelil by these foundations are 
not pauperized by their enjoyment of them. No man ia 
j encouraged to make iCn imprtident uiarriago, or not to by by 
! against a rainy day, by tiio hope of getting his son on Uio 
I Foundation ut Eton or Winchester. But tlie knowledge 
I dial they* can get their children educated for notldng does. 
! remove one of tho lew inducements to thrift which operate 
upon tho Englisli poor. 

The second case reported by the By-laws Committee was an 
apt illustration of tho readiness witli which applications for tho 
|)ayment of school fees are made. A man named Ukwiic had 
ni^e such an application to the Greenwich Divisional Com- 
mitteo. He now, it seems, withdraws his application on the 
ground that ho objects to ^ve the particulars of his case pub- 
lished in the news|xifers, and says that he will endeavour 
to find other means of sending his children to school. It 
is clear, therefore, that he made hia application before he 
had exhausted all the means at his disposal of paying tho 
fees himself. It is fortunate that the dislike of publicity 
should occasionally servo as a test by which to distinguish in- 
ability to pay the foes from inability to pay them without in- 
convenience. The disposition of parents generally will bo to 
treat the two states as identical, and foe only way of forcing 
them to recognize the distinction b to make the receipt of 
educational r&ef as much a public confession of destitution 
as tho receipt of relief in any other form, bo long as the law 
remains in its present unsatisfactory condition, tho best thing 
that can be done is for School Boards to follow Mr. CuRRia's 
suggestion, and not to pay or remit fees, for children 
whose parents are able-bodied, for a longer period tbim 
four weeks. It is to bo regretted that the Times did 
not report more fully the speeches made against Mr. Cujuuk’s 
motion. We are told that Mr. Wavou s|)oke “ at some 
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supj)ortod Mr. CuRttiE, it must bo auppo^ that hi« argn- 
oieats seemod to haYo something in them. But ivhat &at 
aomothing ‘ can have been we are at a loss to imagine. If 
applications for the payment of school fees on the part of 
able-bodied parents are hold, when once granted, to have been 

g ranted for over, it will be the interest of every hither of a large 
imily to bocome destitute for a week or two in onlcr to oxon- 
ecate himsoJf for all time to come from the liability to pay 
for liU children's sclAioling. The man who is in need of re- 
lief to-day may bo earning good wages two mouths hence. 
But a minority of the liOudori School Board objects to any 
Corresponding change being made in his position os regards 
the education of his cliildion. That was provided at tlie 
expense of the ratepayers Avheii he was destitute, and 
unless some quixotic sense of indcpondeiico intluces him 
to give notice ol his change of circumstances to tlie 
School Board, it ought to be provided at the expense of 
the ratepayers when he is well off. Mr. ('ukuiii: might 
well say Unit Mr, Picton and his friends luid pity for one 
class of poor, those who make application for relief, but none 
fbruuotlier cla<», the struggling ratepayers who have to find 
the money which enables the School Board to grant those 
applicaiious, and to educate their own children into the 
bargain. Educational eiuhusiiisrn is a very rebpcctablu 
quality, Imc, like otlier virtues, it ikxmIs to bu kept within 
bounds. If every application for the payment or remis- 
sion of foes is to be grunted as a mailer of course, then 
ratepayers will soon bu demunding the universal estahUshruent 
of froo schools. Whatever other objections then* may he to 
tiib way out of the fUHioulty, It does not entail tho gross in- 
justice which is involved in making a man who is just able 
to keep himself and his family above water share his plank 
witli anotlier inan wlio makes no ciforts to find a plank for 
hiuiflelf. To insist on applications ibr paymoni or remission 
of fees being repeated at short intervals giv(\H the recipient 
the trouble of making a fresh rciiucht, and cX[ios( s him to tho 
risk of having any improvement iu his circumsUuiees that 
may have taken place iu ihu Interval sineo tho l application 
communicated to the Board. This is but an impcrlcct test 
of tho truth of his rcprosenUition, but it is hotter than no test 
at all. 


BBIIMMAGEM OIIIVALllY. 

O N Monday evening, it socins, a momentous, but somewhat 
mysterious, function was j)erforined in ono of tlie upjier 
chambers of Willis's Uooms. With “ solemn, almost sacred, 
‘‘rites"— wo need hardly say that wc aro borrowing the 
adjec lives of tho Daily Teleyraph — the Prince of Walw was 
inatnlled as the “ Most Eminent Grand Master" of tho Order 
of Knigiits Templars in Knglamk Ireland, and Wales, and the 
dependencies of tho English Crown. Tho Times somehow 
does not sipjaar to have grasped tlio iiiqiorlanco of this great 
national event, for it dismibsed it wiili contemptuous brevity 
in an obscure paragraph. But tho Takgmpk^ which has 
indeed a sympathetic oyo for gn at things, osiiccially for the 
sort of great things tliat look very llulo and trumpery to 
ordinary peopio, proved to bo quite equ.aJ to the occasion ; and 
we are indebted to cue of its most ])owerful artists, aided by 
its biggest type, for a description of tliis historical scene which 
is in every way worthy of it. Tho desoription is very full and 
minute, but there i& certainly one point ou which, at starting, 
we sliould have boon glad ox more definite information, and 
that is us to what coiistitutea a Knight 'leniplar, imd what he 
is supposed tu do. It is no doubt highly instructive to learn 
that •* every Knight Templar must be a Mason, but not every 
<< Moaoo is a Kuight Templar," but this carries us only a very 
little way ; and even the usaurauce, delightful as it is, that the 
If w tghm Tern piers who form tbcGrand OoiicJavcaure tlie ert-ms 
“ ds la Cfxvne of Masonry " rather tantalises than satisfies our 
burning curiosity. We are still more perplexed, on turning 
to a* ri\*al print, to l^e told that the Kiughta Templars are 
really not Masons at all. Tho Daily iVeietf boldly takes u])on 
itself to assert that the Knights Teuipiurs, although “ an 
exalted ^gree ’* — ^it admiui this— aro “ somewhat distinct 
“ from the craft of Frcetiiosonry." From tlio difliculty of 
obtaining iuformatioa on die subject, we are driveu to 
conjecture that thb Templars aro a secret order, and tliat 
their gi'eat secret is the object of their own rxistence. There 
is perhaps the less chance of this niy»^tory ever being 
divulged, as it may bo doubted whetlior it is known to 
the Knights themielveB. But, after uU, this is only a detail. 
Wb know at least that the KidghtB Tdmplars exist for the, 
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the object of a Conclave is to sil in oonolave* But even in 
regard to the actual business Monday there is a good dosl 
of' perplexing vagueness end confusion. For example, we 
find tlie gathering variously designated as a Conclave, a Convent 
General, a Priory, and an Bnoompment. All that would seem 
to be certain is that there was either a Conclave, or a Convent 
General, or an Bucanipment, or somediing else, and that tho 
J^Qce of Wales was forn^y installed as Host Eminent 
Grand Master. 

^lany persons probably passed along Duke Street on Monday 
evening without having the faintest notion of the great things 
that were being done upstairs at Wiilia'a Booms. There were 
no external indications of tho momentous event. The Prince 
of Wales— much apparently to tho diiKippointmont of the Daily 
Telegraph — arrived in the most unostentatious raanuer." it 
would certainly have been more in the interests of fine writing 
if the “ Most Eminent " had come clothed in mail and on a 
praucing charger, surrounded by a flaaliing retinue o( 
Knights and spears. Yet there is an artistio touch to bo got 
out of this iinoateiilatious arrival ; for the everyday overooat 
and private brougham, tho dull, shabby, dusky street, and 
apathetic passers-by help to give eiloct to the blasse of mystic 
splendour which opens upon us when we pass into tho hall 
inaidc, draped witfi hcarlct liangiiigs, blazing with lights, 
gorgeous bannors on the walls, all the Knights in their mantles, 
wearing their swonis aud other insignia, Grand Masters, 
Gnxit Priora, Sencsclials, Cotmtublos, Provosts, Almoners, and 
Standard-Bearers, and iu tho middle Uie Sepulchre, with tho 
“ Cross,* bearing tho iigiire of Our Saviour." The Telegraph 
was proLiably rcsorving itself fur Good Friday, or it would 
iiavtt had a good de.al to say about the Sepulchre. Not only 
was tilers a Sepulchre, but tlioxo vrere prayers; and even more 
strange periiaps, there seems to havo born a real elcrgynnin 
to read thorn. The Primate of the order had tho et|uivocal 
and unenviable distinction of solemnly invoking the bloSBirigoi 
Heaven on the tiiumineries of a convivial club. This is Urn 
part of tho coreinony which tlie discriminating writer of tho 
Tdegrttph apparently alludes to as almost sacred ; " but, un- 
charitable people might bo t(»mp(cd to describe it by a dil- 
hTcnt epithet. It is an obvious objection to the introduc- 
tion of a religious service at tho muck installation of a sham 
dignitary that it is apt to scotn to bo only part of the furco 
with which it is assoclatod. Tho Grand Master bound himsclt 
by solemn oaths to uphold his authority to tho best of his 
ability, nut to acknowledge any superior, co-ordinato, or infe- 
rior jurisdiction, nor to permit his authority or prerogative to 
be infringed; but ho wouM probably have been puzzled 
to hiiy what autJiority or prerogative he possessed. When 
tho Herald had made due proclamation of the installa- 
tion, tho Knights in order filed pa.st iVom both sides, saluting 
with their swords, and, aller some other foriiialitica, tlic 
alTair was over. But of course tliero was a dinner, or rather, 
wo should say, a “ binuiuei,” afterwards. We are assured by 
tho Daily Telegraph th it tho iniluenco of Masonry, including 
that of tlie Knights Templars, is “ as widespread as it is 
“ beneficent, and that its subtle power, in this as In other 

instances, will be exercised for tho general good." It is the 
peculiar .subtlety of this beneficent influence which perhaps 
prevents its b<;ing more easily appreciated ; but it appears to 
Ik) expected that the ceremony of Monday last will prodaoe a 
deep and important efl’eut ou tho reladona between England 
and Ireland. It U contidciiUy assumed that the Irish people 
will “ rejoice " at the fusion of the Conclaves, and that 
Home Kule and Fenianism will be effectually checkmated. 
It is awkward for this supposition that everything ooxmectod 
wltli Freemasonry should bo vebeniently denounoed the 
Church to which tho majority of the Irish {mple happen to 
belong ; but the Templars themselves, to do thorn justice, do 
not seem to have bad any object in view except their own 
diversion. 

We should tiiink that most people who have taken the 
trouble to read, the account of these proceedi^a must Imvo been 
struck by the extreme childishness and siUineas of the whole 
affair, and roust have been rather amazed that any men of edur 
cation and intelligence oouM be found to take. in. such 
an idiotic iierforinanca. An impromptu roaaqiierade of tliie 
kind might be excusable enough as a bit of fun in Aoouauy. 
house, just to amuse the children; butthoS gvewn^up nfeUf 
men with boards to their ohins, iatheia of milkss 
actually mate elaborate preparatioaa Sot mummerg, and 
should go thnuigh it soieniiiJy and deliteretiiyi and.Mm-.ibr 
rofWKtera. W come and glorify their lorafeinety;^ ia rseUy. 
about aeaalimisbiiif as anything dlM^ceuht wdU It 
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Iroland and Engbiid tojpther for ever in the fondeat lovoi it 
my at least hd[p to eetabliah a sort of sympathetio understand- 
ing between the upper and lower claseea in our own country^ 
One touch of nature makes the. whole world kin, and the 
working-men who are in the habit of occasionally appear* 
ing in green tunioB, gaping boots, and hats with enormooa 
plumes, ought now to fool tliat nobleman and gentle- 
men who are oapabb of taking delight in tho twopenny 
lansd and paerile parade of the Knights Templars cannot be 
so very diffhrent from themselves. Tho efreot would of 
course have been very much greater— and it is a pity^ it was 
not thou|^t of in time — the Conclaves had all gone in vans 
to tbe &yBtal Palace, and held their Encampment, Priory, 
General Convent, or whatever they call it, in the grounds. It 
would have been interesting to see tlie cretM de la crAne of 
** Masonry," and of society generally, emulating tbe antics 
of the Foresten, Ancient Shepherds, and other Odd Fellows. 
It would fk course he hard to say that the upper classes 
should not be allowed to indulge in iimocent amusements as 
freely as the lower orders. It might be pleaded that they arc 
deprived of tho natural outlet for thoir activity which odiers 
Bud in daily labour, and the inevitable tedium of an existence 
devoted, to pure amusement cannot foil to excite general com- 
miseration. After all, the worst that can be said of the Templars 
ia only that ikeir diversions are silly and babyisli, with perhaps 
just a touch of profonitj in the introduction of prayera At tho 
same time, it ia not periiaps altogether unreasonable to expect 
that men of rank, education, and refinement should almw some 
degree of elevation and intolligenco even in their relaxatioi^ 
and the vulgar stupidity of the Templars' oeremoninl, with its 
tawdry finery and cheap rant, is no doubt rathor depressing 
from this point of view* Life, as a philoHophcr has obsenrea, 
ia not all boor and skitdos ; and even bunting, raees^ pigeon- 
sbooting, and playing at being Templars does not exhaust its 
possibilities. It may strike some people perhaps as die oddest 
part of the ufihir that a real l^-ince should find any enjoy- 
moiit in playing at being a diaiii Prior. It has sometimes 
been regretted that tho Heir-Apparent in thia country 
should have so narrow a sphere fur public activity. He is 
necessarily excluded from politics, and it would probably 
bo reseuted if be were to connect himself too closely wi& 
militaiy afikira Yet beyond these limits there Is ample 
scope for a manly, elevated, and patriotic life. A Prince who 
allows hinisrif to be associated in tho public mind only 
with the piusuit of mere amusement, and that not of the 
highest and moat intellectual kind, is obviously siicriiicing a 
large measure of his legitimate iniluence. 


HOLIDAYS. 

rpHEllB is a certain trite old story, which is indeed so trite 
JL that we are half ashamed to allude to it, about a King and a 
philosopher. It should be esteemed as great an uirouce m lite- 
rature to bring up worn-out ancodotos as ic society to wear 
worn-out olothos* The German who evolves tilings out of his 
eonsdousness, the notorious New Zealander, and the Indian who 
asked what tho toitoim stood upon, should he abolished by Act 
of Parliament. We will therefore indicate the anecdote in question 
only in a circuitous manner, by saying that it is intended to 
illustrate tbe folly of oot taking a holiday at once, instead of 
wasting your life in qualifying yourself for a holiday. English- 
men axe apt to compfam, or rathor to boast, under the form of 
complaint, that they are incanable of taking this piece of advice. 
They labour from youth to old age without once fairly getting out 
of the traces, and asking themselves plainly whether their liui is, 
on the whole, worth leading. Would it be really better if they 
did P Most people would of course reply, when tho question is 
stated in ibis way, that it certainly would be better. They 
would voittt to the iimumerable cases of men who are kUliug 
themselves by inches in the effort to rise one step in the ladder 
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to the doMrts in M daf9 were bwimtsd bj elniB§ff 
atiJiprokably the atiangsst and meet hietruetivcof apparithms 'Mm 
their own miubles. It is worth whila, so it it suggested, Aat . WW‘ 
should pariodiually redve to such deserts as fie wirhm a dara 
journey from Charing Omss to have a chance of a thmlm 
vision. Sittinff in sofitude, eipart from the noisS of osmages and 
the gossip of clubs or newraapers, we shall perimps eateh sight cl 
a familiar and yet a Rtartlmg figure. We shall, it may be, see a 
Worldly sopbUtwated figure, deformed by onhenliliy toil, in an tm* 
oottgenial atmosphere, cramped by the artificial da^ 'TOfch has 
beedtna a kind uf second skin, and shall be shodeed to diseovsr 
Uiat tho ugly object is nothing but a faithful copy of ouxselveab 
The patriotio minister will be revealed to himmf sa a riiAe* 
serving domiq^ogue, the eloquent praacher as a men mass of 
uoctaous seniimentaUrim ; ana half the world w<mld discover that 
in one way or another it was dropping the substance in pursuit of 
the shadow. Would not such revelations contain some highly 
useful, though very bitter, lessons P and should we not all Coma 
back wiser and better men from our teiOporary retreat P Ilolidayd 
BO employed would speedily raise the tone of society, and disperse' 
half tbe shams by which others besides Mr. Carlyle orb 
offended. ^ 

Then is undoubtedly much truth in such a thooiy. It would 
probably be a very excellent ngulatkin if every Prime Minister, 
for example, wen condemnod alter a certain tenuxe of ofilne t^ 
pass a proporttoaol time in I'entonville Penftontisfy. l^eft then 
to him«olf with nothing but bread and water, with all distracting 
books, suck as Homer or treatises of controversial theology, edre- 
fully put out of his way, he might doubtlcn iosuo from bis con- 
fineoient a wiser and a sadder man. A little eommuning with tha 
eternal sikacos would teach him soma lessons differing from tkesef 
which are generally enforced by the ''hear bean ” of the House cl 
Commons. And it may be addM that our present system of keejp* 
ing bolidajrs is very little ealculaled to promote such fruitlnl- 
meditationa Nine men out of ten at the pnsont day oon^laiu of 
being overworked ; a compUini to which it is well to lietoii ia 
most cases with a very sceptical ear. Overwork b goiterally; W 
polite synonym for bek^ borM. A man b weary, not from ezeisism 
application, but from- wsot of iuterest in hb work. A boUdag|. 
therefore, means an opportunity for dkimetion. or, in other wmids,. 
for disoharging the j^ntrup energies which have been aoeuiMi* 
laiing dunog the tune or elaborate idbiness^ miacMled labour. 
The more active-minded seise the oecaaioti for riding oonxe foveuv* 
ite hobby with new seal ; and even the more frivolous seek for 
the excitement derivable from sightseeing or crowds. A lasglf 
number of persons, it is credibly supposed, will spsniir 
their holiday thb summor in walking the treadmill uf . a 
IlnivenHil Exliibitioti in a capital city. Holidays spent ur thb 
fasiiioii are eertainly not likmy to briog with them any deeper 
insight into the conditions of our own existence. leather the 
cose is likely to be inverted, and business hours are ]ikT*ly te be 
sp<mt in reflecting on the extroine iibeurdiiy of our leisure occu- 
pations. Were men mally in soarcli of tho cidiniiig iiifliumces of 
a holiday, they would roaho their retreat else whore. I'hey would 
scatter as widely as possible, instead of hording together in 
migratory droves. They would seriously study tho negioi.'ted art 
of doing nothing. Persons who fsol this eccentric desUo for 
solitude mi^ easily gratify thoir propensities. The best of all 
retreats is of course to bo found in London. A Sunday walk ia the 
(Jity profliices a sense of utter relinnaent far more than tha wildest 
moor ; and there is no better place for calm meditation than the 
deserted smokin^room of a club in the dead season. The abaoncM 
of the ordinf^ life in such places becomes a positive insteail of a 
merely negative elemeat. You feel yourself to bo not mor^ 
alone, but deserted, and consequently are not oi^' at liberty to 
moralise if you please, but are compelled to movaUso whether you 
like it or not. If a member of PHcliauicnt could secure the wef 
uf the House of Commons and look upon tho ompfy ^nebea 
from the Speaker's chair for a couple of hours moly duriiw 
the recess, he would be qualifie<l at tbe end of it to proacS 
a moving course uf sermons on the everlasting text, vanity 
of vanities. The old ghosts of dead iioliticians would oft 
with him, not os they appear when invoked by some orator 
appealing to tbe glories of the llrilish Constitution, but in a 
sadder and more sober light. Patients ore sent to bi^eathe the air 
of pine woods or of mountain heather ; why should not Uiose who 
are suffering from the moral diseases engendered by too much 
inlerciiurae with tbe world try the effect of the strange aroma 
which lingers in places consecrated by old associations Y 
The advantages, whatever they may be, produced by tomporaiy 
retirement from our ordinary solves ore indeed countoihalancea 
by very considerable evils. Few people are really qualified to 
turn such opportunities to good account. Repentance is an ezool- 
lent thing when it leads to action, but if it means a rimplo dispo- 
sition to kick against the inovitable, it is a vsiy questioasUe 
frame of mind. When a mao is once fixed, in a groove, the best 
thing that he con do, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundrsd, is to 
stay in it. Why than should he cultivate fancies which ore only 
likely to make him dis(H)ntcni€d P Before it was generally under* 
stood tiiat teaching people ta read and write was a short way of 
converting men into angels, good old-fasliioned Tories used to 
argue that it Was absurd to disqualify people for tbeir ordinary 
duties. A ploughman could drive his horses just as well without 
composing poetry ; and, if you tried to make a Bums of him, the 
chances ware tfiat you would make a drunken bard, of a^ aobar 
ploaghmam It was eaqir to xepfy that educattoii wkrit univenal 
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would not disqualify men from any employment ; and to add more 
frankly thnt; as society is nut perfect; it was desirable to encourage 
discontent with existing arraii^mcnts. There waS; howereT;a 
certain vein of truth in the old complaint, which hUa perhaps 
been put down a little too summarily. Hut, however this 
be, the argument is inore^ or less applicable to most of us. We 
are chiiined down to certain work, whether ploughing or preach- 
ing, which we naturally regard as altogether uuiit for our talents. 
Luckily for us, the chains are too strong to be often broken, and 
wo are forced, in spite of ourselves, to stick to our trade. Shak- 
speiire complained with a good deal of bittomess that his nature 
was almost subdued ^ to w'but it worked in, like the dyer's hand ; 
.and he no doubt thought that he would have done something 
much more worthy of himself if fortune had provided him with 
.abundant means to pursue his own fancies. On the whole, how- 
ever, we arc tolerably content with Hamlet, and shoula have 
certainly refused, if we had been consulted, to reniove the fetters 
which forced him, ns Pope says, ** to e^w immortal in his own 
despite." The number of people who ogreo with Shakspeare 
that they could do infinitely oetter in any other sphere thim 
their own is considerably greater than the uuinbc'r whoso fate is 
really so kind under such on appearance of cruelty. Hut, though 
most men may bo bad enough in the place where their fortune 
has placed thorn, it is probably true that they would generally 
bo worse in the place which they would select for themselves. 
If by somo magic ev^ry man could appear after lilaster in tbo 
charactor which 'ho rxme^ives himself most fitted to adorn, oiio of 
the first results would bo the appearance of some thousand epic 
poems and systems of philosophy in tlio next few months; tor 
there is no man of any intclli'ctual activity who docs not conccivo 
himself to be potentially a Milton or a Locke. Now the medita- 
tions to which we ddiver ourselves on rare occasions of self- 
inspection are for the most part confined to the two topics of 
regretting that wo cannot change the past and inventing chime- 
rical schemes for the future, it is an exceedingly templing, but 
not a very useful, employment to speculato on what might have 
Happened now if something had formerly happened which did not 
happen ; and it is almost equally pleasant to carve out ipinginaij 
fortunes in tbo futuro. A man who can strictly couiino his 
hypotheses. within the baiTlurs of the realizable may profit by his 
Hours of solitude ; but those who have the necessary self-command 
aie rare; and therefore it is probably better for the bulk of man- 
kind, contrary us their conduct may be to the precepts of well- 
meaning moralists, to use a holiday simply as a nu-ans of distraction. 
AVe are all more or less in the position of galley slaves doomed to 
unpleasant labours ; imd os few of us can hope lo escape, it is as 
well to employ our momenta of rolaxatlon rather m tbo first 
absorbing amusement that comes to hand than in thinking of the 
pleasures of not being chained to the oar. The holiday of the 
truly philosophic kind is only for true philosophers, and their 
numbers are strictly limited. 


MEUTON PKIOKT. 

A MONASTIC ruin, if ruin is exactly the word in the case of 
which wo speak, In w'hat may now pass as a Tiondon suburb 
has something almost more incongruous about it than if it stood 
in the heart of London itself. Loudon — at any rale the proper 
London and its daughter of Westminster— is, after all, an ancient 
city ; it is mainly owing to the comparatively recent fire that it 
does not •proclaim its antiquity ns clearly tus Ilristol or York. 
London has been going on in ono shape or another at least from 
the days of Aulus Plautius ; man^ wul doubtless be offended if 
we are not prepared to place its beginnings any number of 
thousand yean earlier. It Las gone on since that time, constantly 
changing, but changing in that kind of way which is the surest 
mark of permanence. London differs now from the London of 
William and (Ho liondon of Constantine, as a modem city must 
di^r from a medimval and a Koman city. But the likeness at all 
those times is much stronger than the unlikeness ; the Jjcmdon of 
all those dates agroos in bebg a city and one of the chief cities of 
Britain. With Uie suburbs of London and with the neighbourhood 
of I^ndongenerally the case is quite different. No part of England 
changes more, ana it changes at once gradually and suddenly. 
Till quite lately a great part of Surrey must have been one of the 
wildest parts of England ; parts of it are so still. Large districts 
lo(^ as u they had been untouched by man’s band dunng all the 
time from the battle of Wimbledon till people began to build 
villas a few yearn back. The passenger who goes from Iiondon to 
B^ngatoke or from London to Beading by tho Surrey route^ goes 
through a land wilder than anything that he will see agam till 
he gets to the New Forest— we are mclined to say wilder than 
anything that he will see again till he gets to Dartmoor. The 
incongruity of a piece of wild heath, with spick and span 
houses scattered here and there, is something tike the proceu 
which goes on at Bournemouth, where every man cuts down so 
much m tho wood as is needful for the site of his house, and 
leavea the trees growing re^y made in his garden. Ono feature 
of the country not the mast striking to the passer-by is that, at ono 
itage of his journey, he goes through a district which seems to be 
inhabited by dead people only. Nearer again to London, at 
Wimbledoo, Tooting, Skroatham, Clapham, and in all that district, 
we are atill atnick by the unenclosed land, the commons, some of 
them more OK loss iiunoust Open spaces m this kind are certainly 


more common round London tlian in moat porta of England, and 
when surrounded by bouses, they have a distinctly suburban 
character which is seldom seen anywhere. Near Wakefield there 
is something of tlie kind, a largo open space surrounded by 
houses of considerable size and considerable age, and the foeling 
which it at once suggesta is that we have |)een suddenly mov4l 
into the neighbourhood of London. All this shows that thijk; 
country was never fully reclaimed till it became suburban ; it^' 
could never Lave had tho look of an ordinary agriculture or 
grazing district : it passed from a more natural state into a more 
artificial one. Still here and there, among the scattered dwellings 
of greater size, among the respectable houses of a century back and 
tho prim villas of our own time, wo come upon remains — survivals 
ono might almost call thorn — of the old villages, as they stood 
before tiiey became thoroughly suburban. And among wem, in 
a spot jammed in in a strange way by roads and railways, in a low 
and certainly not attractive spot, wo find the remains or a house 
which at once sugrgests a long string of historic memories, tiio 
Priory of Austin Canons of Merton. 

The namo of Merton, Merantun, MeretUn, wpears in our history 
long before the foundation of the Priory. Tnis last dates only 
from tho reign of Henry the First, but we first bear of Merton in 
the eighth century. It was the scene of that lumarkable story of 
tho death of Cynewulf which so strongly brings out tho old insti- 
tution of the Comitatw, the personal tio which bound a man to 
his lord, and which, as in this case, was often held more binding 
than the common duty to the law and to the Kinff as tho com- 
mon head of the State. In this story Cynewulf is Killed by his 
kinsman, tho banished /Ethcling Cyueheard, and his following, 
and tho King's death is avenged by his own following on hia 
murderer. The King s men show all zeal and loyiuty, but 
their feeling is evidently one of attachment rather to their own 
personal lorn than to the head of the State. The men of the out- 
la wed/Etbeling are as faithful to him as the King's men are to tiio 
King, and each side seems to make it a point of honour to refuse 
all oners mode by the other. Each side alike fights to the death, 
and on each side ono wounded man only escapes with life. Of the 
King's men a British hostago only survives ; he may well havo 
had Itiss loyalty than his follows to the We.st-Saxou King, who 
hod fought many fights with bis countrymen. In tho cose of tho 
one who oscapod on the ^rElheliuga side the personal tio agoiu comes 
in in another sliapc. The one niuu who was spared was the god- 
son of tho Kaldorman Osric, the leader of the King's pai*ty, and ho 
owed his life to that spiritual kindred. In the next century, in 
871, Merton was tbo scene of one of tho battles of ..Etholrod and 
uEltied, ono of those puzzling stories in which we road that tho 
Danes were put to fiight, aud yet that they kept possession of the 
place of slaughter. J'his seeming contradiction has sometimes 
noon turned against the credibility of the Chronicles. Yet it is 
quite possible that the Danes, every man of tlicm a trained soldier, 
who nad no homes aud no hope except in keeping together, 
might have to give way before an impetuous charge of the raw 
English levies^ and yet be nblo to recover themsoms while tho 
momentary victors were scattered abroad, while some perhaps 
in tho blind impulso of victory were already beginning 
to go to their own homes. When Merton was the scene of 
events which stand nut ' in our cnuals like these, it is re- 
markable that its name is hardly ever found in tho ancient 
charters— only once, us far as we can find, in an alleged ohartor of 
Eadgar which Mr. Kemble marks as spurious. The ibuudation 
of the Prioiy in 1117 brought the place into more importance. 
Ono Gilbert Norman, Sherilr of Surrey, is called the founder; but 
in the foundation charier of Henry the First no founder is spoken 
of but the King himself. ^J'his however may only be by the siimo 
courtly fiction by which Edward tho Second and Queen Elizabeth 
arc held to havo been the founders of Oriel and Jesus College re- 
spectively. In the time of its first IMor, Kobert, who bears the 
surname of Bavlo, tho house of the Canons of Merton beeme for a 
while tho dwelling-place of a guest and scholar who was to win 
himself a namo far beyond the bounds of Morton or of England. 
Thomas of London, the son of Gilbert of Bouen and Boheaia of 
Caen, the future Chancellor and Archbiriiop^ came in his boyhood 
to learn the first beginnings of knowledge at Morton, before ho 
went on to his mure matured studies at Paris. And, aocording to 
the legend, it was at Merton that the future matness of the son 
was revealed to tho father. William Fltz-Stephen tells us how 
Gilbert, coming to see his child, amazed and scandalised Prior 
Bobort by falling down before him. The Prior rebuked the mad 
old man who |^id to his own son the honour which his son 
should have paid to him. But Gilbert so tho tslo runs^ knew 
better, and privately told the Prior that he bowed to one who 
would «me day be great in the eyes of the Lord. 

But it is in the tnirteenth century that Merton plays its most 
important part in the history of England. There ate no Merton 
Annals that we know of, but the Annals of the other houses 
contain several entries of local Merton matters, besides tb^ notices 
of events happening at Merton which concemed the whole l^gdom. 
And moreover Merton was the place of an event which was 
the indirect cause of great results. If Merton was the seat of the 
early learning of Thomas (n days when Oxford was nol a seat 
of learning at all, it was so the birthplsee of a man 
more than any other to*'hiake Oxford a seat of kNUto^g. At 


Merton, where Alfred., ^fought a battle end where j^tor of 
Merton was bomp the'’ real and the imaginary founder of the 
collegiate qrstom in Oxford are in a meimer bron^t fooe toface. 
But during thia oentuiy events eonnsotod with Mennif both lossl 
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iBd genenl, pms &8t upon us. In 1 222 the Dunstable Annals 
tell us that uie tower fell, doubtless from the same cause which 
brought down so many towers in those days and that of Chichester 
In our own. In 1230 a Biriiop of LlandafiP, Elias of Radnori 
Treasurer of HorefoiUi was consecrated at Merton by the obscure 
AzchMshop Eichazd lo Grant, who covers the short time between 
theoreat names of Stephen Langton and Edmund Kioh. The monks 
of Onrist Church, as we are pointedly told, did not fail to protest 
against this brea^ of privileges of the metropolitan church. Two 
years later the Priory of Merton linds its way into the mneral 
stream of English history. Then it was that the famous Iluborc 
of Burgh, chaived with all manner of crimes, took shelter luid 
hid himself au trembling among the canons— ad ecclesiam 
Meritonio fugit inter canonicos pavidus delitescens,” says Koger 
of Wondovor : then King Henry bade the Mayor of London to 
march at the bead of riie cirisens and seize^ Hubert and bring him 
before them alive or dead. Set out they did, an army—it is called 
arsrciitifs— of twenty thousand ; but while they were on their way 
the ]^1 of Chester wisely suggested to the King that such a forct^, 
when once got together, might be dangerous Q* si tidem excitaret 
Boditionem m vulgo irrationabili et fatuo, pmwot Rex timere ne 
seditionom somel inchoatam sedare non valeret cum vellet '*). So 
the citizens inarched hack again, and the rest of the history of 
Hubert is in no way connects with Morton. 

In the course of the same cenlury Merton was the scene of two 
important meetinjn, a matCounril of the Realm, and of a Synod 
of the Chur^ The Council of Morton in 1 236 was an assembly 
whose acts won the approval of Matthew Paris ; and it is oven 
fiimoasfor the answer of the Barons, which has been cut short into 
the phrase which has almost pasi^ into a proverb — ^ nolumus 
leges Anglim mutare.” The saying is perhaps sometimes quoted 
by people who do not remember what was the question at issue. 
It was no other than the proposal to make the law of England 
with the Canon and Civil Law— that is to say, speaking gene- 
rally, with the law of the rest of Christendom,— in making children 
born before wedlock logitimato by a subsequent marriage. There 
is an extant letter of Robert Grosseteste, m which he pours forth 
a flood of Scripture and canonical argument on the point. But the 
Barons were not to bo moved, and this has ever since been one of 
the points in which English law stands by itself. The other 
assembly of Morton was a purely ecclesiastical one, held in 1238 
by Archbishop Boniface of Savoy, who bad by that time tamed 
down a little mm Ihe days, eight years before, when he had held 
his wonderful visitation of St. Bartholomew’s Priory. He had now 
changed into a vigorous asserter of ecdesiaatical discipline and 
ecclesiastical rights^ and in the canons which ho put forth at 
Merton we find the immunities of the Church strongly stated, and 
the seculso: power in all its forms, from Uie King downwards, 
strictly tdeen to task for various breaches of alleged ecclesiastical 
rights. 

A place which has seen all this, a place which so specially 
connects itself with the development and the special insular 
character of the English law, is certainly entitled to rank high 
among the historic spots of England. But wo cannot say that 
the place is now particularly impressive. Wo could have wished to 
see some stately remainB of the Priory itself, some castle or royd 
hall, or, bettor still, some untouched piece of hill and plain on 
which we could trace out the batUo-fiold of Alfred. But the roads, 
the railways, the fiictoriee, the general atmosphere of a somewhat 
mean suburbaii village, are less favourable for research and con- 
templation than hillside of Assandiin or the keep and hall of 
Kenilworth. Yet Merton Priory, a rich foundation, whoso 
income at the time of the Dissolution was over a thousona pounds 
yearly, has by no means Taniriiod without leaving traces of itself. 
No xemaios that we could see of the church or of the domestic 
buildings of the house are loft, but the wall which enclosed the 
monostm precinct is still nearly perfect; we suspect that it 
was quite perfect till the coming of the railways. And the 
preservation of ^s particular trace of the andont building is 
not witihont its efiect. Though, as far as we can make out, 
there is positively nothing to be studied within the walls, yet 
there is something striking in finding the old precinct in this way 
still fenced off; it is a reminder which is quite as speaking as any 
mere fragment of the church or monastery would itself have been. 
And the old associations of the place are not quite forgotten. The 
Priory, exidted as usual into an abbey, has Imt its name on more 
than one pmnt of local nomenclature, ana vague traditions still hang 
about of Its having been the scene of events beyond the common. 
Still the old associations arc^ perhaps not unnaturally, not quite so 
strong as some later ones. Merton nas been the dwcUing-ploce of 
a modem hero. Nelson once lived there, and several names of 
2b[Mte and suchlike nlaeee remind the visitor of the fact. And 
alter all ^e latest^ ana all but the earliesl^ associatioiis of Merton 
m not inragtuous. If we can conceive the greet King who 
fought ^MerSm feeling as it were abated in tSe presence of a 
**PfP shamelessly tnmsfexred to him- 

self, the latert aMociationa of Merton oonpect his name with one 
whor^ycarri^outaworkwhichhobegon. The fictitious deeds 
of feimit^ in the presence of the real. A place 

whiife bdield the exjumts, though on another element, of the first 
feunder of the ^liah was no unfit dwdlbg-^ for the 
mn who >oi2td it of glow. On a apot where 

^ two BUM of Alfred and Nrison meet tether we may well 
- hell cite of the many qycles which bind the earliest •"d the latest 
stages of English history together. 


DESTITUTE BARRISTERS. 


M r. WEIQHTMAN, a barrister, has been sentenced to sir 
months' imprisonment fur stealing a book from the library 
of the Inner Temple. Mr. Weightman md not confess, though he* 
did not exactly deiiy, the crime; but after the jury had returned^ 
a verdict i^ninst him, he entreated the judge to sentence him to 
penal servitude, ^Mu the hope that before the full extent of thC' 
time of punishment had cUpsed he might find, even in a felon’s ' 
grave, that reposo which ho had in vain sought in the world, . 
whether in literature or in the daily pursuits of life.” He ex- 
plained that ho had been repeatedly on the brink of starvation, . 
and had lived for weeks and months without a dinner, simplj 
upon bread and tea, and such nutriment as thaV’ and that he haa 
sold the coat from his back, and the shirt from his skin,” to 
supply his daily wants. There would seem to be no doubt that he 
was m a most miserably necessitous condition, and if ho bad . 
addressed in the first instimcc to the jury the appeal which he 
afterwards addressed to the judge, his fate, even with the clearest 
evidence against him, might have been diJTerent. There can ho 
no question that be stole the book ; but if it bad been pleaded 
on his behalf that when be stole it he was, through want 
of food and distress of mind, not competent to know what 
he was doing, the plea might nostibly have been successful. 

This case appeiu‘M to have tnrown some of our cooiemporaries ^ 
into a %ory wild state of mind. It is impossible to say 
whether they find it more di.^cult to account for a barrister 
stealing a book or fi)r his ^iug impelled to do so by absolute 
destitution. Of courso it is very sad that any member of an 
honourable profession should either commit a crime or ho in 
danger of starving ; but we cannot help thinking that, if Parlia- 
ment bad not suspended its sittings, wo should nave heard less 
about this unfortunate gentleman and bis dismal fate. It is quite 
true that a barrister is always supposed to bo a gentleman, and 
that he is entitled to write Pisquiro after his name; but then 
nowadays everybody fancies himself qmte as good a gentleman 
os everybody olso, and better too, and all the world calls itself 
Esquiro, whether it has any right to the designation or not; so 
that, after all. this distinction docs not come to so much in reid 
life as might do supposed. Every Term a considerable number of 
young gentlemen are called to the Bar, perbans twenty or more 
at each of (he chief Inns of Court ; and as there are four Terms 
iu a year, it is easy to calculate roughly what must be the 
continuous additions to the numbers of the profession. Until lately 
anybody could join who could pay down 100/. as a deposit for 
foes, and who bad leisure to attend two sets of lectures and eat so 
many dinners in the courso of three years; whether be listened 
to the lectures, or was even capable of undentanding a syllable 
of them, was not of the slightest consequence. JIo might, indeed,, 
have been utterly unable either to rend or write or even to speak 
his own or any other langunm). The Benchers were good-natured 
enough to toko for granted that all who sat out the lectures neces- 
sarily im bibod tho wisdom and learning which was poured forth hr 
their edification ; and tho consumption of a fourth port of a little 
of port— of the sort called old imd^ curious ” at clieap taverns— 
at each of tho dinners put the finishing touch to a legal education. 
Admission to the Bar is now less easily obtained, but the condi- 
tious are not particularly onerous, and every year a great many 
young fellows got callod, not pcThaps with any settled determina- 
tion to stick to the Bw, or with any conHciousness of abilities 
for it, but simply because it is a start in life that does 
not cost very much, and that may or may not lead to 
something afterwards. After all, it is argued, a man is none the 
worso for being a barrister, even if ho does not see his way to 
succeed at the Bar, except indeed as regards the investment of the 
entrimco money, and that is not a very serious affiur. The stakes 
are small compared with tho possible wiimings. It will easily 
be understood, therefore, that the Bar is not only desperately over- 
stocked in numbers, but includes a very miacellaueous set of 
characters. That in a large body of this kind a stray member 
should happen to fall into destitution or criminal courses is, after 
oil, not particularly wonderful. 

It seems that only a few months ago a barrlstor died in very 
destitute circumstances. ^ His death, it was clear, had been has- 
tened by want, and at this time Mr. Weightman took a prominent 
part in bringing to light the dark sido of the legal profession. 
Thero is no reason to suppose that penury and destitution are im- 
known among meinbors of this any more than among the members 
of any other profession. The number of barristers in actual practice « 
has through the extension of local courts greatly increased 
of late years, and it is probably destined to go on increasing. 
But the men in practice, in steady, regular, continuoua 
practice, are still few compared with tbe number ci 
men who have qualified for the profession. There are many 
reasons why barristers fail in their own line. They may not pos- 
sess the requisite afiiount of ability or industry, or they may have 
allowed themselves to be distracted by literary or other occupa- 
tions, or they may have been unable to procure good iulroductions 
at starting. The ordinary work of the profession mokes vciy 
slender demands either on tho intellectual capacity or learning of 
those who follow it There are few really good lawyers— that is, 
lawyers who know the law— now at the Bar, and stifi fewer gtH>d 
spellers. The great run of lawyers are content to scramble on 
with mouthfuls of law picked up from day to day as occasion 
requires, trusting to text-hooks and luck for getting up the 
eaiy jufoimatioii when a cull hnpjujns to be made for it. Xho 
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common oratory of the Bar is a deplorable exhibition. It has reached 
a high average staudaid when it is just articulate, and does not too 
Tioiencly outrage the rudiaioutary laws of grammar. With ^e 
exception of the Lord Chancellor and the Chief Justice there is 
hardly a jud^ on the Bench who, to aay nothing of elevated 
thought and literary aubtlety, can even turn a decent eontenco ; 
and at the Bitf Sir John Karslako and the Attomey-Geueral stand 
almost alone in preserving the old traditions of forensic eloquemu^. 
It seldom happeus that if a barrister hae a fair chance of getting 
into practioo no has not diifficioiit ability to take advantage of it. 
But many men break down through want of apidication, or 
through allowing themselves to be drawn aside, during the dull 
years of waiting, iulo other grooves, and many more through wont 
of the necessary introductions at the outeot. The key to the nro- 
fettion lies after all with the atiorueya When a man has made a , 
name, and taken up a position, he may bo iudepondeut of Uio i 
attorneys, but in the first instance it is to them he must 
look for an opening. The chances are terribly against a mail 
.of only average ability who starts without the open sesame of 
thoir support. An KnglisU barrister cannot, like an American, 
oavertUe in the newspapers. Ho is forbidden by etiquette to tout 
or solicit briefs. Touting no doubt is practised, and in the lower 
GCiminal courts to a scaptlaloua extent, but it carries a taiut with 
it) imd seldom pays in long run. A barrister can do little else 
than talio cbaniuora in an Inn, have his name painted up at tlio 
ibpt of the stairs and published in the Lavs Liat^ and tlieu sit in 
his i^>m waiting ibr briefs, with an oocasiuual visit to the 
Courts to air his wig and shako the creases out of his gown. 

Thero ore two dosses of men who have good pro9pe(:ts at the 
Bar-othe men who have been born or mnmod into a widespread 
attojney connexion, or into a connexion that, in one way or 
agother, has infiiieuce with attorneys; and the men who nave 
high natural abilities and good powers of work, with some 
pnvate means to keep them going at the beginning. For the 
rmt the outlook is very cheerless indceil. ^ Perhaps the most 
pathetic stage in a barrister's career is that iu which lie fancies, 
ox at least other people fancy, that ho is making progress 
when it is only an empty show. He is often holding briefs in 
vourt, and Us name is in the papers, and his table in dmmbers is 
covered with papers, some of them marked with handsome figures. 
Yot all this practice may be perfectly illusory as for ns any means 
of spl^tonce is concerned. The young barrister may be holding 
brieb for seniors who pocket the fees without over dreaming of 
emiig him a share, or he may get into the hands of one of that 
too numerous dass of attorneys who pay over to their counsel 
only au;all instalmeiits of the fees for counsel which tho]^ have 
^UMTged to their own clients. The Long Vacation, compressing the 
w)ork of the year into a few month^ ond some of the Trade- 
Itoionist practices <'f the Bar, such os exdusive circuits and special 
rotainera, tend to keep bulk of the business in the hands of a 
comparatively small body of men, and increase ouormoufily the 
i^ancos of t^so who by personal connesdons have attained a good 
etort as against those who have not enjoyed this advfuitage.^ It 
is not surprising, therefore, that there diould be failures at the 
; the proportion of failures must always necessarily be infinitely 
larger than the succcbses. But it is certainly rare that a man who, 
tike Mr. Welghtman, has utterly broken down at the Bar. and has 
it paiuftmy brought home to him that ho has not a ghost of a 
^dtonce there, should not be able to obtain a livelihood, however 
modest, in some other way. A barrister who has failed at the Bor 
hoc still all the world open to him. If it were not so, the libraries 
of the Inns of Court would certainly run some risk of being pil- 
laged whole^» 

A writer in the Ihify Telegraph has been led in the course of his 
refiectioDS on this case into a highly suggtwtive survey of the 
opportunities of plunder which are open to any one who is cem- 
ventionally. recognized as a ^itiemon. Jewelry, plate, forks, 
a hundred valuable articles of portablo property, are every day 
tkrowu iu his way." He may plunder the lioases at which bo 
visits, pocket the spoons at his dub, or coiiry off tbo books from 
the library, any ono of which would, upon the average, sell for 
kidf-o^guinea." Then there are the coats in the cloak-room, aud 
iba umbrollaretaiul girem a handsome liar vest. But the _ Telegraphy 
wkiki it paiaUi the temptations that lie on every «ido iu the 
Wrongest colours, pritduces its antidote-^to reflect on the maxim 
noft/mis oMps. These tire levolliog days^ and nahlm$ oblige must have 
natksc cotns down in the world when it is used to fortify readers of 
the Tdegrmk against the temptation to pocket spoons and walk 
off witik otMSr people’s umbrellaa. Plato too is prest^ed into the 
■avvtos, imtk bia immortal thesis that honesty is iu own reward, 
sod the beet ol aU possible policy." It is satisfactory to know 
that theaigamenti of Plato on this point *Utand to-day lu they 
•1^ mors fhaa two thousuud years ago,'* but, considering 
the class which la being preached to, one cannot help thinking 
that a referaoce to the police would probably be more cfiectuiu 
than a dtation ftomPSatOi 


THE WIU> AHIMALB OV TUE IIIGULANOS. 
/"10ULI) tlie practical school of economists bare the wishea of 
Kj thoir hearts realized^ the BtUlshislaa would he rolled out as 
itot as HoUimd, themouiitaiiis.woo]d be tumbled into the UksSi 
whole wonld be reolahned, drained, ton^dnised, ana 
tfvidedinto qfimetrical allotmoDto which might oe pactitioned 


among the community on the principle of manhood landoweing. 
The vermin" of the country would be extirpated^ of. coume; 
indeed there would be no loo^ cliff or cairn, rushy awanm or i 
t^led ooiiso^ to fnruiab them with eyrie^ or la^ or shelter of any 
kind. Happilv thero are inanrmountable phyaicel obatadea to the 
realization of these dreams of Utopia, and the gentlemfin of the 
positive school have scartudy that fmth in their people's paradise 
of the future which would enable tiiiem to remove our mountains 
aud change all the moorland into waving cornfields. But if the 
w'orld keeps moving at its present pace, and if the Scotch avia- 
tion gainst any species of Qamo-laws finds voice and vote in a 
unanimous chorus of delegates solemnly {dedged to, their abolition, 
it is possible that considerable strides may be made in the desired 
direction. Much depends on the upshot of the inquiijr that is going 
on at present, and on the views which the Paidiamentaiy Gommittoe 
may express on the controversy betweon the Hjghlaad game-pre- 
servers and the economioal utilitarians. Apart mai oonudcmtions 
of sport and proprietors’ profits, it is certain that the sympathies 
of lovers of the picturestiue in nature must go all in one dirociion. 
Our wild animals have been decreasing fast and steadily. The 
system of grouse preserving baa Udd terribly agaiuat them,, for the 
keepers wage implacable wot against oil manner of vermin that 
prey upon the grouse. The oxUmsiaii of sheep-farming has been 
greatly against some of them, for the eagles and the foxes In 
})articulttr take toll freely of the lambs. But the doer forests, ou 
the oilier bond, have been iu their favour| although more especially 
in favour of the smaller and more inrigmficant spocica; for in the 
deer forest everything is encouraged that helps to keep down the 
grouse. So that if the boosts and birds of prey have greatly de- 
creased over the country in general, we find some comfort in the 
thought^ that in some <if the must savage aud sequestered seenexy 
of Scotl^d they have latterly been decidedly on too increase. 

It is no easy tiling to take stock of these shy creatures, whoso 
instincts lead them to shun the sight of man, and lumiy of whom 
love to lie close iu the daytbuo and to do their hunting in the 
night. Thu estimates that are hozaided even by the best authority 
must of course be of tho vaguest kind, But to those who aro 
interested iu the subject we recommend a lecture lately delivered 
by the well known author of The Jiioor and^ the Loch, aud pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blackwood. Mr. Coiquhoun has much to tell 
tliat is worth the hearing. He is a veteran sportaman aud natural- 
ist, luid uu admiror of tho picturesque aud beautiful as wulL 
We fancy the best part of his life bus been possi^ in Scotland, 
and it is considerably wore than half a century since he first 
carried a gun os a boy on his father’s wild shooting grounds on 
Loch Ijomond. In that haif-oentury ho has sseu some melan- 
choly changes. Game generally has greatly increased, for half a 
century ago there was no market, fur shootingB, ^ The DEopriutor 
and his friends shot over his own ground with tbeiz single harreli, 
and were contentod with tho light mixed hag which the keeper could 
carry easily on his strong shoulders. That funcliosiiry's place was 
a good deal of a sinecure in those days, and his olfice veiy much an 

Ivelyfew strangers were moving 


honorary one. When comparatively 

about, permission to shoot Was lightly asked and easily gr, 

It was about the time when Walter ScoU’s novela wereb^inuing 
to bring the Highlands into fashion, and sending Southern visitors 
in sear^ of scenery up romantio glens that had never been trodden 
by the Saxon foot. It was a little after the time when Francis Tyrrei 
and his half-brothez Bulmcr bad liberty to sport over the laird of 
St Konan'a moors because they chanc^ to be putting up . in a 
change-house on the property, and when old St. Honan’t keeper 
winlm at the doings of tuo veteran poacher whp.kept Mm- Bodd’s 
larder supplied with muirfowL But if spoitameu were, scarce 
and not very deadly, it was all the worse for the grouse, If out- 
lyiog ground waa seldom shot over except by occasional poacherfl^ 
the vermin had it their own way everywhere.. Foxes might be 
hunted down when they mode themsolvea too ohnoxioua to the 
sheep farmers, but the keepers seldom wasted their lAot on car- 
rion, and hod learned nothing of the arte of trapping and snoring. 
But since Highland shooting has become the rugs, milesa war 
bus been waged hgaiust everything that could.tena to thin the 
stock of game and deteriorate tho value of shootiag rents. On 
moors whore the sportsmen have kept on friendly terms with the 
ahetkherda the brood of birds bos been artificiaUy.iacreased till over- 
tasked nature bos been driven to a6sert.hQr rights ond heaperiodi- 
callylrolievedthe overstocking by on outbreekof tnegrouse disease. 
So wuh the deer. In olden times, tho redrdeer. woawaUy. a wild 
animal The Highlands which he inhabited were far loss solitary 
then now, although they were Btole troubled wHhJBkigliahtouiista. 
Moat of the> glens were thickly, pecked hp aborigma^ wkoae de- 
scendants have siaco been shipped to, Aqmi^ and. the coloniea; 
you may still trace the founoetiw of their hiimleti^.snd ooma 
upon the abandoned mountain touTin^gtoUBda wilmrolihej deep. 
'JlioBe oottiere had their oowa and then ouifl, 19ia meontaina 
were grazed every whero by ohe^ and goats ond^ bhek^ catt^ as 
shy aa the deez. The deer wm kept cootiiiiHiUy on. tba move, 
and their reetleas and jpooiadio Ufe did not. tood.tn their ^miiltipU- 
cotion. Mbw that the best deer land ia evmgr where feisited aad 
letatfimeysents, thedeer lead thenmatt wulBed nf .Uve^^ 
increase so Hut that thane are placaa wlsm the. biaad. aptneUy 
degenevate^Qwittff toexceastvoaninheca. Thanthstpiioiieooble 
epeideealgwe wl^ had once haoomecwtiaelktaMlibl^^ 
matized ^th uai*:fioiiie large pns|ii fe fia^ Itle of 

Bnsadalbaae in partifiular---wero. at gteab Mioa to^hodroduoa the 
oaperoailzia^ and that gigantia traMsouaa in i 
through tha wide pine woods of Perthmiii 
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The peitiftl mgoetomr^ efieM to ceftehi epeclea in the dcot fereeta 
does not eotopenente for the general rechimicfio& of ^aste groutidi 
find Iho writened-wor of -enmpation waged against them In the 
I iOwUnda and on the grease mooTB. The mountain fo^ bo AblOf 
will he asnoBff the last to linger with us. The fbz of the Illgb- 
lands has all nie canning of his race ; he is always in superb health 
and wind ; ha tmrels long distanoes to got his living, and ho tabes 
up his quartm in the defte of the crags, and the bowels of gMt 
cairns <tf stones among the most remote and inaccessible mountiuns. 
Yet he needs all bia ewnning, strength, and audacity to hold his 
own Bttaiiiat the innomerane enemies who are after him. The 
sheep farmers set a price upon his brush, beceose be does not 
scrapie to make free wiih tne lambs on occasion. The keepers 
detest him ; he is not only a deadly enemy to the brood mothors 
and thdr young, but he retrieves all the wounded game that 
goes away crippled by the giiu. Nothing is more systematic 
than the tox*s method oPhunting, whether ho works against the 
wind through ilie heather, carefully quartering the most likely 
ground, or makes the tour of the loch or tarn the night after you 
have been out wiMfoWl shooting. Track him next day round the 
soft mud or the yielding sand, and you will soc how small is the 
ehiinoe of the wounded duck that may have sought a refuge among 
tile rashes. Then it must be owned that there is no better fun 
on an olf'^uy in the Highlands than going foxhunting. The chose, 
it is true, is somewhat diflerenl from sport in the Shires. But it 
is scarcely less exciting when you introduce the long-bsckod 
‘‘varmint** terriers in the crannicH of the great pile of 
lif>aih 6 r-{n' 0 wn boulders, and hear, faintly struggling to the surface 
from far heuealh, the choking, stifled noises that tell of the sub- 
terranean battle, mill, even when you have run your fox to earth, 
or rather to stone, it is not always possible to get at him. As Mr. 
Colquhonn remarks, he is the most difficult of all animals to imp ; 
so wo may reasonably expect that, happen wliat may, he will out- 
last our destructive geuenitioii, and something more. So may the 
wild cats and marten cats, for some stray specimens may be 
pi<‘ked up in very remote and inacccBsiblo places. But they are 
d.^ tng out fARl, and ore likely to be killed o.T foster. Ihey are 
very ornamental when you have the luck to come upon one, but 
lliey are moat pestilential. They ore more easily trappi'd than 
the fux, and they may often be treed by your terriers ; and as 
they generally go prowling in the immediate vicinity of their 
lairs, It is much more easy to track and take them. Bt. John, in 
his Wiid iSperti of th$ Hiphlands, talks of listening to the melan- 
ch'dy night cries of a whole colony of wild cats who had quartered 
themselves on the banks of one of the lochs in Inverness-shire. 
More than once ho tells of coming across marten cats while 
shooting with his keeper Donald, cm riio banks of the I'^ndhorn in 
Morayshin*. IVe question greatly whether that wild cat colony so 
Iiiveriiess-shire survives still, and wo should fancy that the marten 
cat has b<;cume a rari^ in the parts of Moraysljlro Whore St. John 
used to shoot. Mr. Oolquhoun tells us that they have vanished 
from even the greater part of the Scottish hill districts, and 
that should a tourist go in search of them, the natives 
of two-thirds of the uighlands will tell him there are 
none to be seen nowadays. Dodgers, like foxes, keen to their 
earths for the day, while they go grubbing for their looA in the 
dusk and the night. No animiri can bo more hanuU 


there Is no mm pietaMDue fbature liilQ^hMod nzi!msle3 aottoi- 

'l^lthtbe exesraofioftheowlSfWbidji]iiiiftbynight,tliqr{itttie 
their prey in the brl^t daylight. 'Ae keepen nil thm 
of coarse, for they five by game, while spocitliexis of *tte 
breeds will always command high prices with the hixd-slliilaih. 
Besides, their eggs will always toteh ciBou^h to nu(!ke it tooMh 
the adventiirer^s while to risk his neck going after them. Tdt 
happily the golden eagle and the ))orogriiie fUooii me ilftl 
far from uncommon in the wilder ]^rta. l^iUding year^ lifter 
year in the same recess in the elide which long expenenee bee 
pn>veii to be quite inaccesaiblo, you may see tnm circiUoff lllgb 
in the air over the moor, as your dogs are quartering the heaAer 
below. Of a eudden the boating wiuge oontmet, the bird ewoep* 
with the Velocity of lightning and tne predslon of a ritle'hiO, 
a very embodiment of the giandenr and beauty of motion, and yoa 
must be a churl if you gnidge it the grouse or the leveret wMit 
it bears away in its claws. There are still ospreys that buiU an 
the truncated rocks in the Sutherland lochs, where they have 
hatehcid their young from time immemorial, and sca-eogles that 
have their eyries in the bold headlands of the Western coast, 
whence they sweep the sea-shore, the terror of the seagulls \ but 
those birds are plainly doomed unless the LegUlature or the pfth 
prietors interpose more actively for their nrotection. The prospect 
on the whole is anything but cheering tor those who love wild 
nature, and prefer the picturesquenoss of sport to its butchiigi. 
Another fifty years, and some grandson of Mr. Clolquhoun 
lecture on our extinct /erie natttra from Professor Owen’s stand- 
point, and construct eagles ana foxes from the daws and jMids 
that have been embalmed in the peat bogs and dSsioterrod llioai 
them. 


A CRANKY RRVOKVRB. 

fTUlTlRE are several familiar types of reformers. Them is tito 
>1- reformer who promises the most tromeodcus rasuks fnm 
some tpumpoiy little change, perhaps scarcely more than a 
nominal change, in the existing system. There is the refbiQiar 
who, for the sake of an inliiiitorimal and doubtful advantage^ to 


earths for the day, while they go grubbing for their food in the 
dusk and the muht- No animd can bo more harmleaiL yet they 
have shared in the indiscriminate proscription of every bi^ that 
has not an obvious use or is not fit for the table. Mr, Cdlquhoun 
iiMAures us, by the way, that badger honia are excellent ; but, un- 
fortunately perhaps for the animal himself, they have never been 
appreciated as a table delicacy. Wo are accpoiiited ourselves witii 
districts even in the Lowlands where thebiulger was very common 
a doxen or fifteen years ago. Now tho only traces of tbeir 
former residence ore the yawning chasms under the roots of sorou 
gigantic fir-tree where their powerful clawa had enlarged a rabbit 
burrow into oomsnodious quarters. There is no harder work than 
digging out a family of badgers. They take ingenious care to 
entrench themselves behind an infinity of nntnraf barriers, and if 
they cannot find h convenient cairn, which, like tho mountain Ibx, 
they prefer to all other refuges, they are sure to run their earths j 
under the toughest network of tree roots to be found ih all tbe I 
neighbouihood. But then they walk even into common rabbit | 
traps with a Sublime indillerence, which partly accounts for the 
rapid rate at which they have been disappearing. Ottprs are the 
only other ' tour-tooted animals worth noting. As for polecats, 
stnaUi, wtouMls^ and the smalier bloodimckers, Tor our part we can 
very well apara them. Otters have been greatly thinned like 
thrir eongetteit, yet we Imagine that they continue to be more 
common thanto geneiully supposed. Indeed Mr. Oolquhoun savs 
that, thanks to the- emmhig and secluded lives they lead, their 
^leiease has ntotiier been ao awlft nor so sudden. Thmr never 
enofw themselfea when they osa poratbly help it, and im otter 
^ etteexn that flows past your door, 
iil^ugh ^ hee made fato home in the wts of some willow-tree 
ll ‘.where you are perpetually angliqg. 

Besid^ he eioept to the fish, and, although he 


willing to turn everything topsy-turvy ; and there, is tho refamer 
who, having a good case on one point, diacrediti and ebscarai k 
by mixing it up with all sorts of irrelevant malter, and iumptog 
at large conclusions from a few small facta. We efaoula be dan- 
posed to class tho anonymous writer of a little book called Oofi- 
trasts, which has just beon published with a dedicatiua to Ike 
ratepayers of liondon,” in the last-niuned categoiy. He has been 
looking over the accounts of the difierent komtal% asykuni^ 
workhouses, and other charitable institutions of the capital; and 
ho has been veiy much struck by the dlvomity of expendituse tor 
similar objects which uppmrs in their accounts. IIo is puisled to 
understand why the excuses per bod in one bc^itol should he 
higher than in another, why the cost of mainudniog a child or aa 
oged person should be so much in one place, and so muoh more to 
another, and so much more i^n in a third. He assumes tba^4f 
the lower standard of expenditure fumislies all that ie rtoliy «e* 
quired, there must necessarily be waato and exMvigiiiee dn 
those cstabliahmenta where this standard ie euoeeded; ^and 
bo arrives at the conclusion that, under a more eavefiu mi 
conscientious system of adminisiratioa, the expeudUuie night 
be inndo to yield a great deal more good than is at ^preawt 
obtained from it. while tho ratepavers might he relieved el 
the expense of the endowments. If tho writer of ConimtU 
had confined himself to the question of diversity cd expendi- 
ture, and hod taken the troublo to go thorou^ly into ght 
fnnis of the case, he would undoubtedly have rendered an iim 

a * Jit oervlce to the claw to whom he has dedicotod fail 
It cfui hardly be questioned thkt, iu mgasd to vartoas 
branches of expenditure, it is possible to lay down ceitain voggh 
calculations as to what is a sufficient and reasouidde oul^t 
There can be no difficulty, for example, in coming to an undw- 
standing as to the average cost of roainiainuig a omU or adult to 


kind ; but at least it would bo useful to hove a standard el expen- 
diture for tho guidance both of those who supply and tiiow who 
spend the money. At thcT request of the Presieent of the Local 
Clovemment Board, Mr. Kowsell, the Superintendent of Coiitraela 
at tho Admiralty, lately undertook an interesthig inquiiy into the 
expenditure cm provisions in the different workhousos, and auaw 
rather startling aiscrepanoies were thus brought to tight Although 
tho diflerent establishments are ell situated within a few milw df 
each other, there seemed to be no oommon standard of market 

K . Butter was cheap in one district and 4ear in imotherj 
er’s meat ran up and down in im utteriy inoompie- 
hensihle way, and aa for wines and spirits they were bought 
at almost eveiy price. Those difiereuoos wem of couiae 
partly due to differonoes in quality; in other cases the 
contractors seemed to fix their owil terme^ which wc^re «l 


made very wekwme ^ the traot on the Hightaod shoot- 
taj^^Jbr the mottikahi fivideto' stud 'tovm we alwaye over- 

Mr. Oelqtiltoim aays fitth oriwtiitog of the birds of prey; yet 


polie there ought to be some common measure of qaaHty-wd 
prices. The articles leqmred are not at all of aaputof the wgy 
mud, and the quantitiee u which they a» required con he CHto* 
lated with tolerable exactness. There is no reason why tie 
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parishoa or Unions, instead of Iniyiu'j indepciidentlT, oi^ US some- 
times happens, against each other, should not eBtaolish a central 
purchase department, to which they could resort according to 
their wants. Economy would ho promoted not only h^ tho scalo 
«>u which purchtu«ea would be made, but by a reduction in the 
iitair of buyur& «ind other oflhnalfi. Tho onl^ objection to tbo plan — 

and in its way it is perhaps a formidable one— is that it would put 
a stop to local jobber j« This, however, is too small a matter for 
the author of Contraati. He dix^s not soem to have heard of Mr. 
Howell’s inquiry, no9 does he think it worth while to analyse ex- 
penditure too closely. I£o jumps about from one subject to an- 
otlier in the most cmbarrossiug way — from ventilation to women's 
rights, from the Poor-law to Inu licensing system, from hospitals 
to the destruction of houses for tht) working classes. His general 
conclusion is that, as a rule, everything is grossly mismanaged ; 
but he acts rather hazy when he comes to the question, What 
should be done to put matters right P Everybody knows tho 
old gentloman with a sniff whom one meets occasionally in n 
railway train or hotel coffoe-rooin, who affects to be particu- 
larly shrewd and deep, and able to see through ovcrytliing by 
just looking over tho top of his spectacles, and who is quite sure 
that nothing is mana^d os it ought to bo, and that we *Hi'e 
humbugged wd swindled on every side. This Is just the sort of 
sniff— the sniff of a superior being who can take 111 everything at 
a glan<^ — which runs through ControAtn, The worst of it is that 
the writer is someliinos right, nnd that lit) discredits sound conclu- 
sions by his obvious superticiality and illogical cautankeroiisuess. 

The book may bo divided into two parts— one dealing with tho 
expenditure of tbo W(irkhou.so3 and the other devoted to an argu- 
ment in favour of applying tho endowments of tho large hospitals, 
such as St. Thomas’s and 3t. Bartholomew's, to strictly Poor Law 
purposes, with a view to the reduction of tho rates. Nobody who 
IS at all acqiiaintod with tho subject cun doubt thot the expendi- 
ture of the Poor Law systeni.is — we arc now of course speaking of 
liOndon— extremely high us compared with the results obtained 
from it : nor aro the reasons of this far to s(M‘k. They arp to be 
found, first, in the want of a clear and settled public policy on 
the subject ; and, socoudly, in tlio want of ca^Mible administrators. 
The Guardians are perhaps, ou the whole, of a highur class thuu 
they used to bo ; but tho policy of tho system is still wavering and 
Unsettled. A few years ago 'people were very much shocked to 
find that the provhauu fur the sick poor and for tiio class known as 
CMUils was BO dofective, and then there was a reaction tho other 
way. This reaction is now pretty woU exhausted, but another is 
pernaps preparing. A good many raah, imd possibly some rather 
extravagant, things havobeen done, and there is now a disposition 
to cut down expenses. Anybody who would show how economies 
can be effected withr.at diminishing the efficiency of the sy-stem 
would be doing an important public service ; but wo must suy 
we do not see what help is to ho obtained from Cwtraata. Hero 
is an example of the writer's stylo of argument. He calculates 
that a dock labourer, with a wife and four young children, is in 
receipt of about 1 8s. a week all the year round. They fall into 
distresa and go into the workhonso, where they cost the ratc- 
payon 3I. a week. lie asks, therefore, whether it wouid not bo 
Wter to say to tho man, ^‘My dear fellow, give yourself no further 
uneasiness about your family. You say you earn 18s. a week 
when in work. Well, wo will givo you 18s. a week; go aud 
smoke your pine, and spend ycur time as you please, and don’t 
trouble yourself about your family 1 ” In this way tbo Guardians 
would save two guineas a week. It will be observed that this 
caloulatiou is based on the assumption, which we do not dispute, 
that every pauper, man, woiimn, or child, costs the public 
on the average loa. a week for maintenance, exclusive of 
the cost of lodgings. No doubt the author thinks this a very 
clever way of putting the inatler ; but it is ' odd be doe.s 
not see that it is oiiiy another way of saying that it costs 
less to provide for a fiimily by thcmselvos than to provide for a 
family jp/t/j people to watch over and minister to tliem— a tolerably 
self-evident proposition. In the one ciiso you have to pay only for 
tho food and necessarica of tho family, in the other case you nave 
to pav in addition for wople to wait on them. The writer U coii- 
atanUy falling into laifaclcs of this kind. Ho mentions a cose in 
which two young ladies undertook to provide for a couple of 
motborless children. They wrote to a married sister who lived in 
the country, aud asked her to (ind some rcsiwctable farm-labourer's 
wife to take charge of the children under her own supervision 
This WjSS done, and tho children were boarded out at 7s. a-week 
for tho pair of them. Clothing was provided for them by the 
yottBg ladies from their own cast-off dresHC.s. Now suppose, says the 
writer, that the children, instead of being provided fur in this way, 
hid been thrown on the parish, and sent to the Anerley schools : 
they would thon have cost more than twice ns much. “And 
here/’ he odds, another noteworthy feature presents itself. Tho 
poor father shuddered at tho idea »f his children being sent to the 
Anerley pauper schools, whore bo large an amount would* be 
spout on them, and yet accepted with gratitude the charitable and 
at the same time more economiLal offer of tho ladies." Let us 
just take this stoiy to pieces. In the first instance, the two young 
ladies who negotiated tho transfer of the children to tlie country, 
and the nianried sister who promised to look after them, all gave 
their services gratuitously, and they also Miit their old clothes to 
the children, lu tho other case, tbo officials who look after the 
children have all to be paid. If the author of Contrasts bad said 
that servicea which have to be paid for cost more than services 
wj^oh ore given for nothing, it would not have looked so very 


wonderful ; yet this is all his stojy comes to. Wltether the services 
»f Poor Law officials are in any degree overpaid is of course 
another question. As to the father shuddering at receiving relief 
from tho public, while wilUng to soeept it to any amount from 
private porsons, it can hardly bo seriously suggvwiod that fooUiiga 
of ibln Kind ought to ho oncKnuugod. Alms are alms hy whom* 

soever they are given, and a man is not less a pauper because be or his 
family is maintained by private charity instead of out of the rates. 
Another of tho delusions into which the writer seems to have 
ffdlcn is that a handsome architocturid effeet necessarily adds to 
the cost of a building, and be is greatly shocked at ^'an asylum for 
the poor having the appearance) of a palace.” To say that a build- 
ing has tho appearance of a palace is,^ as for as English palaces go, 
certainly not saying much for it architecturally ^ but if it is only 
meant that the building has a handsome ajmearance, we see no 
r(*a8on why an asylum for the poor should not be handsome, and wo 
see many reasons why it should. Of course economy must be con- 
sidered, aud a large addition to the outlay for the mere sake of 
boautifyiiig the building would no doubt bo improper ; but ugly 
buildings have boon known bofore now to cost more than pretty 
ones. 

Tho main object of Cmitrasts would seem to be to advocate the 
Application of the funds of the Endowed Medical Establish- 
ments ” of London to Four Law purposes — in other words, the 
conversion of the large hospitals into Workhouse infirmaries. 
The writer has convinced himself that St. liartlinlomow's aud 
St, Thomas's wero tho origituil Poor I.aw infirmaries of tho 
metropolis, and it is no doubt truo that, before tho Poor Law 
system was invented, they in some degree served that purpose. It 
U moro important, however, to nbsorvo that, like Guv's, they are 
now very much more than ordinary infimiaries. They are not 
only hospitals ministering to tho sick, but great medical schools ; 
and their value must be measured, not merely by the number of 
patients titrated within ibeir walls, but by the number of skilled 
practitioners w'ho aro trained and educated there for the 
benefit of the country at large, and by the extent to 
which medical Hcienco i.H encouraged and promoted. It is 
clearly unfair to compare the groat hospitals with the small 
infirmaries, either in regard to expenditure or in I'Ogard to 
mortality. Ditficiilt and desperate ca»es naturally tend towards 
the hospitals, and this adds both to their expenses and to the 
number of fatal coses. The arrangements which are necessary 
for tho purposes of a niodii'al sciiocd of course add another element 
<4 expense which is wanting in the infimiaries. It is absurd to 
take tho case of a snitiU river-side bosphal, hastily extemporized 
in an old building given for the purpose, and dealing only witli 
the common run of accidents in the docks nnd iron-works of a 
limited district, and to contrast it with an institution like St. 
Thomaa'Si which has to discharge tho functions both of an hospital 
and of a school, to maintain n large and highly skilled staffs and 
to provide for a constant succcaMiou of serious aud difficult cases of 
all kinds collected from a vast area. Tho corirast which the 
writer draws between Bethlehem Hospital and thoCaterham Asylum 
for Idiots is equally at fault; for lunatics have to be carefully 
watched and tended, while the idiots at Caterham contribute in 
no small degree by their labours to the support of the institution. 
It is obvious that, if the revenues cf tho hospitals were to be cim- 
fiscated for tbo relief of the ratepayers, the hospitals would either 
have to be given up, or other funds would have to bo found for 
currying them on. The ordinary Infirmaries would certainly not 
supply their place. It may be mentioned that our reformer in- 
ciaentally proposes to apply the property of the Livery Oorapauies 
to cover the School Board fees. ” Local Taxation Made Easy ” 
would have been a very good title for his book; but, after ^1, 
there is nothing very now m the idea of seizing upon other people's 
property in oidor to sparo thoir own pockets. 


THE COMING INTEKNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
rilllE managers of the iiitcmatlonal Exhibition never use a short 
-L word when a long word will serve their purpose equally well. 
They have conceived a laudablo idea, which in their exalted style 
they announce to tho world b}* stating that food will be illus- 
trated by various preparations of ii, aud by the machinery 
employed.” This is the grand way of saying that a mutton-chop 
will bo broiled upon a gridiron. The School of Popular Cookery 
will givo "illustrations of cooking food,” and a limited number of 
fotmm will be Mlowed the "privilege” of toaring the " practical 
lilustrationa” of the lessons in cooking. There is a proverb that 
tine words do not butter parsniiui, and tb^ are likely to bo equally 
useless in other culinary processes. But nevertheless the Commis- 
rioners have our hearty good wishes for the suocmof the undertaking 
which they have thus magniloquently proclaimed. They will of 
course provide in this port ot the Exhibition a " chamber of horrors ” 
to which a large part of the ordinary products of the British 
kitchen will be rmogatod. They ought to establish, not only 
lectures, but examinations and prizes ; and wo hope to see the day, 
or rather night, when young ladies will appear at balls with 
the medals of the Exhibition for cooking upon their breasts. 
Wo shell await with interest the appearance of the Cata- 
logue of this part of tho Exhibition, which may be expected 
to contain descriptive passages worthy of the literary reputation 
which the Commissionora have achieved in foniler ycanii The 
official reporter on this department will remark' thi^ t>om the 
mUest ages, food has been a necessary of human ,lif^ and tiiat 
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the progress of civib'xatjon may be traced by observing the couxee 
of iippro\x^ment in the art of co(»king. We fear that it will not 
be pofMsible fur the Comniiseiunem to avoid offeiidiixg the intolerant 

S which denouncea the use of alcohol. Not only food, but 
, will, oa wo uudorataud; be illuetraiod *’ in tbia depertment 
of tho ISxbibition^ and it is only rensonablu t«:» that all tha 

advertibing wine merchants in London will become exliiUtors. 
The Oommiasioners have now entered upon a career of usefulness 
of which it is dillicult to foresee tho end. In tho preparation of 
food they are entitlinl to inidude the making of slierry-cobbler, 
punch, claret*cup, and other refreshing drinks. Classes for in- 
atruetiou in all these processes ought to be established, and a 
tasting-room would be a necessoiy adjunct to a set of lecture- 
rooms. The purpose of this tasting-room would be, to use a 
favourite word of the Commissioners, educational. It could not 
be properly regarded as a general refreshment-room, but arrange- 
ments could bo made to allow a limited nuinlicr of persons to 
taste the ** practical illustrations” of tho lessons in making punch, 
and those persons would doubtless romomber a precept applicable 
to punch equally with beer, that it can’t bo tasted in a sip.” 

The adulteration of food is to be “ illu.^trated ” by chemical 
ooHlysis, and if this part of tho programme is fully caiTted out, we 
may expect some curious and valuable investigations. Suppose, 
for example, that the proceeds of all the grocers' shops in Brompton 
were to to used os ” practical illustrations ” of wbat are sometimes 
called tho tricks of trade. We do not oiirbclves object to drink 
being classed as food, but it is lu^rhapa going rather too far to in- 
clude tobacco in the same category. Cigars will be made upon the 
premises, and pipes of aU countries and ages will be exhibited, but 
. we doubt whether ''practic^il illiiHtratloiis” of this branch of 
cookery will be permitted. Tho diftbroiit food sections will, wo 
hope, be kept carefully apait, as it might give a shock to public 
confidence if, by any accident, cabbage-loaves which entered the 
Exhibition as vegetables should cmergo from it as cigars. 

It is natural and proper that the same Exhibition should com- 
prise both food and knives and forks, but perhiips the colloctiou of 
aurgical instruniciits might have been less complete than it is 
without disappointment to the public. Wo only wonder that the 
Commissioners did not include medicine as well as .surgery in this 
year's programme, and it would have boen pleasant to peruse an 
Official Report upon Holloway's pills, although wb should not 
have desir^ to witness, and stilt less to share, a ^‘practical 
illustration ” of their working. It is a pity that so fine a (HiUection 
cf dentists' tools as aro here displayed should remain unused, and 
therefore perhaps the Oommissiouers may be able to arrange for 
lectures, with ” practical illustrations^'’ upon the same principles 
AS they have adopted in regard to cooking. The lecture-room being 
cf limited dimensions, early application would be necessary to 
secure places. The charge for one hour’s h*cture would be on 
three days of the week sixpence, and on the other three days one 
shilling, and sixpence extra would be charged for admission to the 
front row, accommodating only twelve person^ with the privilege 
of having a tooth extracted. 

It must be aduiitted that the Commissioners have exerted 
themselves with some success to disguise tho inevitable pre< 
dominance of tho commenual element in their programme. Tho 
exhibition of carriages is indeed a hopeless and irrcclaimabie 
bazaar, to which neitiier the Queen’s State carriage nor the Holy- 
head mail-coach can impart a sutficieutiy educational ” aspect 
to deceive the most simple-mindod visitor. But tho arrangements 
for concerts are capable of being plausibly described as made 
with tt view to an adequate exposition of the art of music.” 
The annotated programmes,” which are designed to moke the 
concerts ” as educational in their results as possible,” will doubt- 
less sustain the character which the Commissioners have gained 
by their Catalogues and Reports. It is lamentable that the 
educational aspirations of the uommiasionors should not bo shared 
^ all persons interested in the property under their management. 
l%e proprietors of the Albert Hall are doubtless in full accord 
with the CommiauoneiB, but the Horticultural Society, which 
forms a sort of third partner in tho undertaking at South 
Keiising[ton, appears to be leas anxious than could bo wished for 
the attainment of educational results. A migority of tho fellows of 
that Society have indicated an intention to restrict as far as pos- 
mhid to their own membeni the use of the Garden which it holds 
under the Commissioners. It appears that the enteiprising persona 
who work under the name of the Commissioners proposed that 
the Society shonld odmit to the portions of the estate loosed to 
the^ and to the Flower Shows at Kensington, all the visitors to 
the Exhibition. This proposal the Society declined, and thereupon 
the Council of tho Sodety, which hod recommended its adoption, 
leaignod their offices. A fresh Council has been elected, and 
or lately were, pending between this Council and 
the Commisaionezs, It is possible that a mutually advantageous 
•empromm mav be effected ; but this of course depends upon 
the qneatioa whe^er each party can rive something which the 
other p^y is willing to take. The Commissioners manifeptly 
• XMuue the w of the garden of the Society, but it is not equally 
; rieor (hat the Sraety is sensible of tho value of the muco- 
^mol resnlts of Intomotional Exhibitions. It is perhaps true 
that the yoTOu ladies, who display thdr fine dresses at flower 
•hows would bo more mofltably engaged in learning to fry 
or boil potsioes; but then it is to be observed that 


outside public, we should desire that t)ie Garden should be open to 
visitoKi to tho Exhibition, for tlw; simple reason that the Gmdea 
offitrs a welconio change from the monotony of the Exhibition. 
But of course the rights of the Society must bo maintained, and it 
is poRRiblo that the muinhors ha%c had enough to last them for 
aomo ypurs ni ruieniatlonal Exhihitlona, and do not grofttly vojuii 

tlio pnvilcgc of admission to the oiio which is al>out to open. Indeed 
it is stated that the members, with a deplorable inseneioility to tho 
value of educHtioiml results, havo expressed a derire to keep the 
odmisslou to tbeir Garden, at least on purticulnr days, select 

The picture galleries will doubtless contain some valuable workr 
of art and much rubbUh. Tho peculiarly English school of portrrit- 
painting is handKoinely rcpro.seuted by a large picture of a ^tle- 
niau on board his own yacht, with his claret-cup and his dish ot 
fruit and all his little comforts conveniently arranged around him. 
Such a picture is well placed in an Exhibition organized by these 
Commis-sioiiers. There is also a collection of pictures and other 
works of art by officers of the army and navy, and we would suggest 
that next year a similar compliment might TO paid to tho lawyers 
and the doctors. When the Mnuiigcrs call this an International 
Exhibition, we sometimes wonder whether they serioiiriy desire 
that foreigners should look at all the rubbish which they put into 
it. Any man, whatever be his profusaion, cau Cfdl to mind 
several members of it who auiUHo thcnisclvos, and perhaps 
their friends, by drawing or painting; but tho idea of putting 
idl such works, or oven a selection of them, into an Exliibi- 
iion, would have surprised most of us if it had not been pro- 
ducfri on the authority of Her Majesty's Commissioners.’^ If 
the Horticultural Society wore to offer to hold in tlieir grounds 
a show of roses grown by stock biokors, the Commissioners 
might nut perhaps think much of the privilege of admission to such 
a very select society of flowers. However, as the CommissioneM 
have built all these galleries and arcades, they must be allowed 
to fill them in the best way they can. It might deserve consider- 
ation whether an exhibition of signboards might not prove an 
attractive fonturo of next year's programme. There must be u]^ 
the staff of the Commissioners more than one gentleman capable 
of writing upon the application of art to signboards, hlstoricolly, 
analytically, and in every other mode of treatment. We ore not 
at all sure that tliis department of art is not on tho decline in 
England, and it is, we think, well adapted to be taken up and deve- 
lop^ by the Commissioners. They might impress on innkeepers 
tlie duty of encoura^jing art by providing not merely an inscrip- 
tion of the words lied Lion or Blue Boar,” but a pictorial 
representation of tho animal thereby signified. But even in in«> 
scriptions there is much scope for art and more for tidk, and 
therefore we recommend the whole subject of the embellishment 
of public-houses to tho consideration of the CommiHsioners. As 
the nation has drunk itself out of tho Alattama difliculty, or at 
least out of half of it, to tho manifest advantage of the publicans, 
we think that the publicans ought to do aometiiing fur the nation 
in returu, and therefore we suggest that they should encourage 
art under the guidance i>f the Commissiooor.s. It is;, indow, 
possible that the Commissioners already contemplate something of 
this kind. They have collected a vast and various store of pipes 
and cigars, cups and glasses^ and therefore it is merely a matter of 
amingoTncnt to produce an example of the interior of a public- 
house' managed on artistic nriuciples. Indeed it is quite possible 
that visitors may confound toe rctrt*.sbment stalls of Messrs. Spiers 
and Pond with the compartments of tho Exhibition, and it may 
at any rate be satisfactory to these visitors to believe that they 
have not been drinking, but merely contemplating a practical illus- 
tration of the art of drawing beer. 


SCARCITY OF HORSES. 


there is nsualiy a 
ihows, whereas there 
ofthemalesjNmisiata 


of young gentlemen at flower 
dy to he a mitaiy representative 
As representatives of tiie 


fllHERE can bo few more interesting and important subjects of 
JL inquiry than that of the alleged scarcity or deteribration of 
English horses. The Committee of tho House of Lords to which 
this subject has beeu referred will doubtless collect u valuable 
body of evidence, and make a sensible re^iort ; but as their labours 
will probably occupy some weeks or mouths, it may be useful in 
the meantime to consider such facts and opinions ns are brought 
forward by writers who make horse-breeding a special study. There 
have been numerous articles and lotters on tbiH subiect in Beira 
Lifc^ from which we will select some remarks by ” Cedi ” as de- 
serving special attention. This writer says that, as regards 
hunters, it is difficult to explain whore they come from,* inasmuch 
as within his own observation there are not so many bred ns there 
were forty years ago, yet in the bunting-field •the numbers 
are greatfy in excess. When in bis juvenile days he first 
visited Leicoaterdiire, the number of horses located at Melton was 
not ono-fifth of what it now is, neither was their breeding and 
quality as good. As regards matter of opinion, it is possible that 
Cecil” may err, but ho can hardly be wrong on matter of fact. 
He says that he has a vivid remembrance of ^fr. Osbaldeston's 
stud when ho was Master of tho Quorn, but he thinks, if they 
could be rcBusdtated, (key would not bo pronounced oquol to Mr. 
Toilby’s. The ” Squire and his horses have been made famous 
by a pen to which perhaps no equal could be foiud in the modem 
literature of sport, but it does not follow that tho subject os well 
as the treatment was unrivalled. Still we con only got opim^ 
either way; but "Cecil” can hardly be wrong in winLing to 
the hniitin^tables at CheltenbaiD, Lesjniiigton, and Rugby, os 
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pn)Unira?e8t increawsince bla youth is thaBonhertf kntmlcepl. 

furuierly there were only thm regular liuntirig-uien at WoWer- 
hanipton« and they ke])t not more than throe or Four horeea apiece ; 
but now the number of huntexe kept by traders of Wolverbauiptou 
exoeadH one hundred. So tlio hundng*-moii of llirmingaam 
have** multiplied marvellously/’ and their horaos have wonderfully 
improved. If tlioso Htatements which *'Oecil *’ inukes, apparently 
from personal knowledge, aro true, the same cuusoh must have 
produced like eilhrts elMwhere. The popularity of hunting, with 
both sexes, may be inferred from recent novels which endeavour 
to represent Uio actual jnanriers of the time. The ladies, .says 
'' Cecil,” have taken largely to hunting in the lust lifUieii years, 
and horses suiiiible for thoir riding have greatly risen in price. 
Thero aro, in fact, many persons who considor tlu' keepings and 
cxKasional riding of hunters as a neccshfiry appropriation of pui*t of 
the wealth which they enjoy. \Ve have heard of a gcntletimii who 
was much uioru liberal or nis purse than of his pt^r^ou, aud who 
kept three \ari<*tios of horses; one that ho rude habituaily, 
another that ho rode uccaHionnlly, and a third that he dared nui 
rido at all. It may be liopud that this goiitluiimu found friends to 
do for him that which ho could not do liiiiiHolf, and It appears 
I'easonablo to iulVr that, as there is niueh more money iti dbe 
country than thero used to be, no there are many more 
boraes which fuleh more or less desorvedlv high prices. 

There are not periinpa^iiiuny writers who e^ual “ (Jecil ” at once 
in lAxperieiico and ilisorotiou. luid it is rather emharrussiiig to tind 
that the horM*, alive <ir denti, excites an oiithusiaMu searetdy com> 
patihle with jud;.MiieTtt. Hut if a writer goei into ecstntsy alike nt 
the memory of Ik ndMuan and the eight of luiipht of ilm Uarler, 
we may perhaps be right in concluding that prui<»e of tlm past and 
admiration of tlii> pn^aent are scpially well founded. A sorics of 
articles in Ihlfs Lije on thu Sirus *of the Season ought to go 
some way to reobsuie alarmists. The author of these articles un- 
dertook a search for hunting-.siros ; but he is really unable to get 
away from the ** animals of priceless value and m<u’it which are 
reserved for the highest purptises of the stud. The death of 
JBcadsman was doubtless regarded by this writer wlieu it CK^junvd 
as a national calamity ; but ho htui now conviueod hiiii^cU: that 
the sons luul gran isoni! ^if Uead^uiau arc able to save the c^aintry, 
if thMountry will only allow itself to be auvod. ** I'he sons of ifio 
great Headsintui have many of them been racehorses of .Hiich intrinsic 
value that to cross them with anything eavaof iho purvt bb»od would 
almost bo a waste ; bat a legion of their sous migblservn England in 
yoantocoiao if our Govermmnit will only collect Ujouj, iusteitd of 
allowing them hi pais year by year out of sight, picked up by 
fiiralfftiors, or made utM.deiid as bixa^i, and often being ubuHed and 
knocued about m ^le(;plechaaos and hurdle-races, to becouiu at lost 
victims to the c«tb fitaud.” The patluis 4d' this jtasMigp will reimh 
•evonr heart, and we n.^ed only thoreforc draw Htlciition to its 
truUi, which is perhaps less obvioua Among luirses now 
on the Turf thorn must be some good ones, and if these could be 
made the best oj', the deU rioration of the general bmed of horses, 
whaUKvar be its extent, would bo arrested. 'JTis writer thinks 
th*it, by utilizing the produce of the Turf, England wtiuid soon 
posiem the gi'Midcbt stud of stallions in the wm-ld. TiiA.’tk8, he 
aays^ are due to those who have laid the groundwork ; .such iia »Sir 
Joseph Hawley, tiie breeder of Beadsman. Baron Ivuhschihl, the 
founder of the King Tom family, and Mr. 1 * Anson, the breeder 
of IBair AthoL Happy, say we, is the country that can count at 
least three saviours t * iTobulily the ubove-naiiied rainilii.4s of 
horses are the most remarkable now iu England, and Sir Joseph 
Hawley stands alone in planting a family tree, and then 
going down from father to son with a coiiLiniiatiou of 
merit.” Certainly ^ir Joseph Hawley Is more fortuii.Uu than 
the husbandman of whom the Oi-uininar u:5ed to speak — 

Arhvres wril diUynin uyricuUi yfutrum ntUpicui hacvmn nxmquam. 
But Sir Joseph Hawley lia^> pbinU-il iho IrtM* and I'ateii of the 
fruit He wou the Iterby with Beadsman, and ho W(^u it t(*ii 

K an oftotwards with iicadsimurK son, Blue Gown, and thus ho 
a inaditSui improvoiueut on perfection.'’ Blue Gown, it U true, 
has gone abroad, but his brtithrvn Tht» Balmer, KosienuuRu, and 
Faro Gomez still remain ; and if the Legislalure cannot give the 
country good horses, at least it cannot take them away. The 
Palmer is settled npiiarcntly for life in Yorkshire; and this writer, 
after seeing him, could nut rest until he bad seen his brother 
Bosicruoian, who still lulorus his native Kent. The King is dead, 
long live the King I it was asuveie luisfurtune to 8ir Jusepii 
Hawley and England to lose Beadsman in his prime, but it was a 
great consolation to have a son, Itivicrucian, just ready to take his 
lather’s high poriiion in the htud-book, where, if ho has any rival, 
it roust be his own brother, The Bidmer. 

It may of course .,be said that all this is mere opinion. 
But thero is one practical test of the value of the borsc.'^ 
cf which this writer speaks— that fondgners buy thorn when- 
ever they get a chauco. It is diflicult to see how this 
oaz^ be prevented, oven if we adroit that it is an evib 
IVe are told tlmt clever foreigners ** managed to got Buccaneer 
out of Mr. Cooksim,” but if Mr. Cookson baa made up his mind to 

E . witb Buccaneer, ady one who oilbrod the price Cuuld liav<^ 
, and if he hod not, the most clever foreigner oould do nolhing 
Wfitb tiro astute master of ,tho Neusliam stud. In olhjrr com- 
IBOdifien it generally iropeors that douvaud is favourable to pro- 
duetiiTOj uaa we should not easily be peTsusded that ihU rulo (loos 
not awy to horsefiesh. As regards stuUiuuH, itow^iv.cr, it cau 
hardly be doubted that tbore are oimiu^h of gti»Ki rnuMi in the 
couutryi if they eould be proper^ distribuiod ; but thca it U said 


ilrot i^se insatiable foreignero also buy our moiea^ and 
breed from'thoiUt and years afterwards supply the scarcity which 
th«7 have (nreatod by selling tu us the produce. Some writors hM|ist 
that the English breed or horses has deteriorated through two- \ 
year-old radng, but this is doubtful The practice is curried k\ 
too for, hut iu moderation it may possibly be useful, for a 
racehorse, like an nerobnt, learns his business best If he learns it 
youug. The ptopueiil of an export duty on mares would be con- 
trary to our comiiiercial policy, and thn notion of Government 
eetAulishinonts for breeding is painfully suggestive of waste and 
jobbery. As regards imumttng cavalry, the only plan appears ti> 
bu tu pay the price of a good horse, which, like that of a good 
man, shows a tenilciicy to cmisidemble advances. Some tdaii of 
oxamtniiig nnd registering stallions seems to be geoernfly as- 
•proved, aud it may, at any rate, be said that such a plan would ao 
no harm. It in further proposed by some writers that a system of 
subvention should be introduced, and, if 15,000/. a year could in 
thia way be profitably expended, LVrliament might perhaps be per- 
Biiiidod to grant tiiu money. But another writer goes to the root of 
the matter by inrpiiring where arc the mares to which these subsi- 
dized stallions might be uset'ul. The gn at ditlicuHy of this mbject 
is the want of accurate ^atisLi(». We get partial observations and 
recollef^tioris ou which it is inlpos^ible to found a satisfactory judg- 
ment. But it in probable tiint in some euuntius hoxsu-bFeeding sulfera 
discouragomonts which might easily be removed, nnd it is worthy of 
the attention of noblemm and s(|uiri's to consider wlietltor they 
cannot provide their poorer neighbours with facilities whieu 
only we.*ihh can buy. A w'liter imiittrks tlmt magistrates at 
Qiiurter Ses.rion.s who" are often pn/.z)>‘d by points of law would bo 
g«ioti judges of the qualities of ii siallion. llurse-brceding is at 
be.st an uncertiiiii biisinesa, and the farmer i»f small capital 
naturally^ prefers to breed siieep and oxen, for which he geta a. 
return more speedily. Then^ again, there are large districts of 
Kngliind which luro not siM^cinlly suitable fur breeding horses, 
anil bositles, ICnglaiid is a small crountry, and you cannot crowd 
horso.s together without risk of diACUne among them. 

Thf* complaint that Eiiglishnicn are losing their love for horsea 
is fiutaiuly not supported liy un ini-pection of the literature of the 
subjiH^l. I'hc Ktirl of Durham hus lately formed a breeding stud^ 
and a writer in 7 /c//'s JA/o would have ^i^cribed what he saw on 
a visit ti> It if his pim hud not been ociMipied with what ho had 
heitrd of racing in that c^mutry forty years ago. xViiotiier writer 
tiiids himself near Biebmoiul, and be cauiiot piMs the gates o£ 
Aslve without calling to see Voltigcur; and of cuiirau he cannot 
name I.onl Zctlmid'a horse without telling otico more the story 
of hs9 match with the Flying Dutebmau. ’J'hore is no doubt that 
these writei's understand the public taste. Jn fact, almost oil 
Englishincu de.rini to own horsas, 4>r, failing that, to think and talk 
about tlie horans which are owned by others. If the taste remains^ 
the ineutia of gratifying ii are likely to bo found, und we ought to 
be (olcrably content if the u'orst that cun be stiid about <mr 
horses is that foreigners come and buy them whenever they gai 
a clumctr. 


THE FRENCH GAbLEUY IX TALL MALL. 

fPlllS Gallery, now in its iwecitioth ocasotu, oilers a ploamag 
JL epitome of European oit ; it is like a duoiieciuio edition of a 
large volume ; the type may be small; and the contents abridged, hut 
the binding is neat, and th .* general get-up tasteful M. Motssuxtiar 
is an tu'Usl u ho, above nil olheiw, can opUomizo tbe dninia of the 
I world within the coiuposH of a niit-sheil, ills marvellaus power 
- of concent) atiou is seen supremely in the fifteen oabiuet jp»ins stUk 
at Bethnal Green. M. AleiMonici, in tbe character oT a highfy 
iini^^hud paiutvjr, is known to every one, but os a sketehar or -a 
studeut, who approaches by sucuesfdva ateps to tbe oonsum* 
mated end, he now ibr the first time malm confession of hLr 
becivt Ko fewor then seventeen sketches exentplify lue 
s^bteiii, if Im has a system. Certainly there is no trick, no shirk- 
ing of work, but an honest and reaolnte endeavour to gat 
diri*ctly St nature iu its breadth, its d«^il, and its brillianeo. 
The subje-ota, though varied, are circuniBcvibed j limy never im;}^ 
the high fucuity ul creation i they rather stand out os proUesM^ 
pazzlen, or manipulative feats ; iu mental sphere they donotbelcne 
to nuagination, but rather to keen penetrating inteUeot, whi£ 

. sees Yi\idly and seizes vigorously. That they aro not mora 
I iiiiAgiiiiitive is uf course accounted a merit in thn ttaittiagiiiativ& 

' age. Tbe studies before us seem to kidicato that the artist, to «to 
a term b<urrowod Irom the photographic ort, first focusses hia 
Slimed ; that is, he so fixes his diatanous and spaces, his light and 
shade, os to bring out the principal figuro in a keen nod round rslisf, 
startling iu reamy, litelilse in oaliant detoil. S(mie critics hava 
said that Meiaaonier is indebted to photograplro for his detail and 
his rcalisiu. liut here is a sketoh of a brokra wall of atone Old 
mortar with a ruined balcony above^ dazzling in ooloor and ifi 
siiutighlr-*a study simply made on the ^ot, and then loft wMioiit 
a further touch indocMto^ Another oil sketeh ia in .iho wood ' 
at Ihissy ; hero the interweaving tree steeu jhow on eye wU^ 
keeps watch on nature, and yet all the while ia attentive to 
the oxigenciee of Kotbii^, not even nature, k pertnitiod 
to spoil the pktuio ; is other words, art is pnnmooii^ and yet 
the art is natuto. Tlieso sketchee mproooer prove eopreoee 
taut in sehdng on the very nick of time whan snooietottf 
sottou be host fixed iu order to he povhhydd; yw 

the .aotfon ro ucver awift os in Hulienl m the 
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iacideiit ia never amoving drama, the have attitude bat lower ordera who deligbt m religious procoH^iona ; a dusdlelt 

not mottom This ia exenipUHed by a life-like atudy of a hor8e<- curried rereroutly lu one hand, n ro.wy iu anowef, and the 
uiiUi, bis band. and eop raised in tbu act of drinking ; the ^nomeut cuuiitenancn is iixod by that stolid,, weii-meanfog a^mltillQin 
.eriasd is when motion' has jt»t boc'onie rest. The ttgiinae are otUm which mnintaios iU stronghold in the North-West Gi }rratich. 

firmly fixed as petrifactions, and yet they are ready to inatan- Tho picturu, thoiiffb wholly charac^tcrislie of the scdlieol, ia 
taneopa action. Some landscape eiudiea shew a mental joy and a scorerdy first-rate of its kind. Tne subject U not of anfftclent im- 
2ove to neiiire which we might almtjsi have supposed to be denied j port to sustfiiu Ufe-rizc, neither does the artist's manner bear to 
to the whole school of art cynicism. Meissimier, GdrOmOf and j be thus ma^»Tiified ; it is often danp’eroui nart oven fatal to a 
•other Fcendi painters have alwaya deeiood emotion a proof of ' pHiuter to depart from hi.s nccustomcd scale. An American, Mr. B. 
w«alaie88. Those remarkable akeUduei show a proccisa peculiarly . Wyllir by mniiu, lias, stninge to aiy, rau^^bt up tb(t manner ; the 
tkwir own ; instead of canviM, millboard, or wcU-priined panel, tho ; Bndim Soivcrow exnrcib-ing nn evil spirit fruui a sick child, the 
mrtiat has taken to his groundwork a smooth piece of satinwood , whole hou.^mbold looking on with fearftil curiosity, has a character, 
which, when left bars, gives a warm middle tone*. Neither pencil j vigour, and tevtuie which [HTtain to sclmols of* the North. The 

Hutch nidiitfr, M. IsraeU, of whom lb»*re sre hero two examples, 
also ffdis into the same realistic and uniiuaginativc class. 

StunvliiQcs^ how'ever, thera will siiddonly nud unexpectedly rise 
up a man whose lalenU .Bland outHid4) t-lm cuvuit of extettiol 


nor <dikrceal ia used for ouUineM, but instead a linn free bruah. 
Tlieee truly student skeUbes might entitle Mcissonier to make the 
boast of Midiacl Angoio, that ho owed nothing to gt^iiiiH but all 
to labour, so true it la tlmt iu art work is the price of all exindlence. 
Of Meissonteri too, it might bti said that he alone of living men 
•cwi carve a ghmt on a chorry-Btune.’' 

Microscopic visiou may be said to be an idi<)9yncrAsy la French 
art M. Fito, M. Iluverger, and M. J'ln.s.san, once iitort! sceu 
within these walls, are severally muatersef mi mature, though wlmt 
may ho termed the manipulation of the uiosaicist in with them 
less sharp and sparkling thnu in ^Leisatinior. It is always a good 


canBHtion, whose works art: independent *if thi- tnreumstanees of 
thiie and space. Such a man is M. Alma i adema, of Bolland. 
In looking at the “ Jnipi*o\is*.'itoro ’’ (178) wc fancy ourselves 
ti-Ruaported from N'>rth«'rn laiui.'i to the shores of the Mediter- 
hiut'an ; the night is lit by Blars, and tlm siWucc has just been 
bmken by the wild sweep of the hand ncrobs the lyre. Listencin 
are Healed beneath dark pines and ^ews, o!her.*<*lie in roverio 


4»gn when an artist can make a small dige.st of a large subject; I on the ground. We believe that an unnlysis of this art would 

tlios it speaks well to M. lleilbuth that he ia able to paint a ‘ ' * ^ — 1 -1 .x- 

^leasing epitome of one of his oft-repeated dialogues on the rincian 
TIill. Here again is a rod cardiniil who haa descimdod from his 
•carriage to take a nhort constitiitkinal. M. Heilbiith has watched 
this species of the hiunan race witli tho eye of a humourist ; ho 
XMver paints as if he were within the pale of the Church, and yet 
lie is not irreverent. Other examples might be addacyod of the 
truth that in art brevity is the soul of wit; the French school is 
certainly neatest when smaUest. ** A Frauc-tirour *’ (66), by. M. 
ihdrlecnur, and ‘‘The Armourer” (109), by M. Fabei, are exam- 
phis of the perfect techniq^ue ami tho true art construction ac- 
by comparative tiros lu the French hcUooI-— a school which, 
like the French people, rises with recruited force out of diHA^i.er, 
and asserts Uself, notwithslanding oc( a^ional fully and extrava- 
gance, as the first among European nations for versatility, vivacity, 
laiid vigour. 

].t is stitinge that in Franco some of the weakest pamtoT.s 
persibt in proving their inability on tho largest scale. Thus, while 
4 hu strength that lies in CfmceiUnition is, as we have seen, exempli- 
fied by M. Meissouicr and otheri^ the foeblouess and efiominacy of 
vsuifacos dilated nervelessly hi life-size is pmvixl by painters such 
as MM. Bouguureaii, Liuidello, Jalahert, Jourdan, Merle, and 
liubiiii. It wore waste of time to bestow ci'ilicisjii on the honey 
4iud womeo and the invertebrate uioliitseoiis children which 
these an(8 -naturalistic artists serve up ud nawwnm for sale. That 
euch nondescript (UKiaturos should liud a chief market in England 
is one of the many tufd proofs that whatever wares are cri^ up 
the most loudly ootain tbo readiest sale. Wo migJit have hoped 
tliat this efiete art would have boon swept away with the Second 
Eiapiro. 

But what young life and un:«pent vigour romsiu to France is 
enilicientiy appareut in ^^The K<d. Cross Ambulonco” ( 70 i 
M. Castros, a young artist, who for this niaater-stroke of nature 
and of art gaanod in the I’aris Salon a second medal. Tho terrible 
xualitios of the lute war will cro]i up for many a season in our 


detect the presence of both Northern and Southern elements. 
The spirit of weird mystery which lias taboo possession of 
the scene is Teutonic and Scandinavian. Of the veiy many 

C ictures which wo know by this ai-tist few, if any, coiik^ 
o uiisuiken for Southern products. It is, indeed, far from 
easy to complete either in this or any other gallery the ethno- 
graphic chart of Europe, bo greatly aro thi« styles, once distinctive 
or niillonal, now intermingled. Aowevor, it cannot bo voiy diffi- 
cult to ideijlify M. 0 . Bisscliop with the Low Countries ; ** The 
Sexton H liaughtor ” (86) shares the shadow of Ilembrandt with 
the realiHiu of Teniers. The way in which national styles Inso 
their imlituinlity receives illustration in the works here seen by 
M. and Madame Bistudiop ; the latter used to bo known In 
Loudon galleries by works unmistakably English, but since the 
lady htu> changed her unmo and her domicile her style is SO altered 
that it can aunravhf be distinguished from the strongly pTOnonneed 
Ihitcb luimuer of her huBband. The coniplexities or elective 
airmitii'.B induced by matrimony are particularly perplexing in the 
philuKopby of national schools. 

The Belgians, it has been assertecl, have one of the lon^st 
pc*digR*eB in paiutiog ; but who are the prcHcnt srUsts of BelgFiiTn 
iecoincs a question. M. Alfred I5teveris and M. Willems, whom 
everybodv will bo happy to meet once raorts avowedly pertmn os 
much to Vans ns to Brussels ; hut the 'works here shown ore too 
far from the bighe.it mark to merit illslinctivo notice, Belgium 
has at least two scbool.1 of (igurc-paiiitiug ; tlio one, that of MM. 
Stevens mid Willems, is clothed Bumptuously in silk lumarul; the 
other, that which follows after tho late Iktron J.oys, asActa sack- 
cloth. ** The Visit to the Taxidermist ” (in), by M. is 

nfl^ir this last imtiquariiui manner; all is old, stullbd birmir and 
coltotor hipctlicr. llio tone and colour too b«dong to the pfist; 
thf) picture itself senma dead. 

hi, Fortuny, who has now grown into a fhvourita alt bat 
essential to tho London Art season, is one of many artists who lia 
on the frontier lino of national schools. Ilia strength, as like- 
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.picture galleries. Tho snow is lying whito and cold on a dreary 'wise bis extravagance, is best seen in tho well select^ GnUory of 
j^laim the sky is of iron grey without a gleam to dispel tbo gloom Mr. McLoan. The artist confessedly owes as much to l^Sris as to 

whicn saddens alike the fiico of nature and the nuiuan heart. -i s..., 

Ouward at solemn pace advances the ambulance which bears the 
wounded and tho dyteg. All is silent ; not a whisper of victory, 
not a wail of defeat is beard ; forward the armed guards march m 
«duty, and heavily lie the rick in enduranco. Each figure might have 
been studied on the battle-field, so true is it to nature, and the 
bandliug is firm sad uutliaching, ns if tbo artist had been hiei- 
^f trianed to tho swortL No painters equal the French in the 
incidents of the bnttlerficld ; wuat may be termed tbo pictorial 
tsctics of 'War have been settled for the whole of Europe by 
Horace Vernet^ Fxotais, and Bellaugd. 

Brittany is to M. Jules Breton and other artists of France what 
Scotland is to the painters of Great Britain. Indeed our iScottiab 
painters of peasant life, Mr. Faed aud othera, are known by a 
ityle which has a wide geogi^aphtc distribution over the North of 
■£iwope. It is always satuifactory whon any art phenomena can 
be referied back to generic causes, such as climate, racot c<im- 
itnerce, gqvemmont It is curious that the intimate relation- 

S ps which subristed in former times between the North of 
Mice, Scandinavia, and tbo North of Britain seem after the 
loj^ of Qsnturies to survive in the art of painting. The bond of 
M no longer between rulers, or nobles, nut among the 
en i id re n of toil. Wa mav imaffino that scmmI sown broimcast. 


. - toU. We may imagine that seed sown broimcast, 

oim lying to yeain>dormsnt, has sprung up not so much under 
mture as^rough .spontaa^us vitality. Certain it Is that 
nwnft WoTO ^ £02000," from Brittany to Diisseldorf, thence 

to ^ Stodifiolm, and back mhu 

SeotlM^ ut wlUek, cithe, 

or bj the tbtMg i^TiduAUtj of 'tab peinteEj nfifoan to luTe a 
^noB mgm, ^ . |?r^t swmiwe i< to epeok of M. Julw 
^ton, OKMi wen ^ ibw ^n^ Heljen end kobvm tbioiiffhout 


'fTgtiM «t wUbh be 


fdto.alM^btokMAfloai 


Madrid; the bull fight is the arena of his geniUH. a scene which 
he forces up after tho outr^ manner and the bad taste of Ooya, 
Oavflmi, and Dord. Such art degrades just iu pruportioil as it 
delights. hL Roybet, in “ Who Comes f ” (40), is another painter 
vrho Btr»opB to satiHfy the craving of vulirar patrons lor seii.^thm. 
M. GdKimo too, in Tbo Slave Market ” (46), has sunk to one of 
the lowest depths piiarible to genius. Even in poiut of technique, 
colour, or texture, there here is more to blame than to praise, and 
os to mural, the less that is said the better. A row of sumi-nudo 
vhives ranged against a wall witli a slave merchant sosted st tbo 
receipt of custom is a subject which, unless elevatml, is rimply 
revolting. The late William Muller ennobled a like Bcenc by glory 
of colour aud grandeur of chiaroscuro. M. (iCrCuio never paints 
with a high purpose, and thus by necessity his art sinks from year 
to vear, .step by .stop. 

That lniid.scApo UBuallj follows in the wake of fi|iuro-pAinting 
findrt illustration in this GaUery. The tendency ot CfOUinental 
art is til ineluucholy; we find that the most trivial incident bc- 
coiiicB moody even trees grow as if for churchyard service. There 
is scarcely a landscape-painter in tho flallery who is not shadowy 
and Hoinbre, pensive and sad iu suntimeut. A stranger visiting 
Continental exhibitions after a long interval might iuiagSne that 
nature had put on mourning under the funereal stale of things in 
Europe generMlly. Such painters as M. Cumt, M. I^ambinot, M. 
Gabriel,^. W. Maris, and M. 1 . Maris it were dilficult under the 

knost cheerful circumstances to arouse out of placid moditstion ; 

,^;n to the coast qf ithey possess their souls in peace; certainly the scenes to which 
»y its subject-matter they surrender themselves arc never agitated by storm. But 
other artiste exist such as M. Buprd, who habitually^ ***'*®^**-r.ij 
into tumult ; tempest also is foretold by M. Housssrh in A Wild 
Evening” (64), and by M. Bias to “A Stormy Suniief; (65). 
Yet the law cannot be laid down dogmatiivOly that fawdscape- 
paintenrare peaceful or passiooate secrirding to ^e 
of their toss. Osspar Boussto end Claude Lotratoe bonmg to 


tto 
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the Mune gencmtioii ; but the ono throws hiuiself into the storm 
liad of the Apeuuiuesi while the other seeks the rest and the 
leverie of flat horizons and sunny skies. And so it is down to 
our flay ; the Umdscnpo-paintors now living and working through- 
out Europe are fortunately so diversified in aim as to reflect and 
represent that variety in nature which is all but infinite. 


, REVIEWS. 

THE MAX IX THE IKON MASK.* 

I T is barely three years since the able work of M. kTarius Topth 
seemed, in the opinion of must students of the subject, to have 
eel finally at rest the vexed question of the personality of the Man 
in the Iron Mask. The pile of fable and exaggeration which 
imamnative writers from Voltaire downwards hod reared upon a 
slight basis of fact^ had, it was thought, been cleared away 
by dint of authoutic research and scientific criticism. Eased 
upon materials drawn forth for the first time from the national 
archives, and wrought witli mat literary or foronsic skill into a 
consistent fabric of proof, his book left, it might be thought, little 
room for doubt that tlie mysterious personiigo upon whom the 
curiosity and pity of the world hud for two centuries been con- 
centrated was no c/ther than J^'roolo Matthioli, the Minister of the 
Duke of Mantua, who hud incurred the vengeance of Louis by 
tho defeat and betrayal of his designs upon .Montforrat. Such 
dates and facts as are known for certain in tho history of the 
niOhkod personage were shown I0 fit in ph^uaibly witli all that 
could be thus far ascertained of the intrigues in wliich the Italian | 
was engaged, and witli his disappearance from the political stage. | 
At the sumo time an exliauative criticism of the evidence put | 
forth on behalf of tho rival hypotheses may be said to have ais- I 
posed finally of one and nil of these. Neither tho Count of 
vermandois, nor a twin brother of Louis XIV^, whose claims had up 
to that time seemed the best supported of the dezfui that, have 
by tunis been bruught forward, could henceforth ho identitied for 
A moment with the masked personago of thf 3 Eastille, who wore, 
however, it has incidentally been made clear, no mask of iron, 
but simply one of black velvet fubteued by springs uf eUsol behind 
the head. 

Our readers will probably hear with surpric-^ that a totally 
new hypothesli has been lately brought forward. An oilicer 
on the stair of the French army, kf. lung, has had the ad- 
vantage of access to a new and rich mine of materials in the 
archivos of tho Ministry of War, together with all that was to 
bo gained from free and minute exploration of the fortresses 
which held the mysterious prisoner, their records, and their plans. 
lutoiTuptod for a while by the cvdla of service during the war, his 
reseaxebes have since been resumed, and they have fur thoir result a 
solution of tho problem entirely unexpeett^d, yet one w hich, as far 
as circumstantial proof can be allowed to settle such a question, 
carries with it a force which it is dilficult to resist. 

It is A ^d idea of M. lung's to set down at the outset in a 
synoptical table the names ot the diiremit persoiuiges who have 
been thus far put forward as tho Man in the Iron Mask, 
with the names of the writers advancing them, and tho dates 
of the respective claima Of tho dnzen who make up the 
list, it will be generally admitted at the present time that none 
but Matthioli, first brought forw*ard by Baron de Weiss in 1770, 
need any more concern us. Jn our notice of M. Topln's worn 
(£Murday JHevieiv, April 23, 1870) we sketched out oriefly the 
train of evidence by which the writer sought to make good his 
thesis, and indicated what seemed to us weak points in his 
harness of proof. It is precisely on these points that the now 
weapons of M. lung’s logic are brought to bear with ^grievous, if 
not fatal, eiTect. Wo cannot, it may be, do better for tho clearing 
up of the mystery than proceed slt^p by step from the primary facts 
wnich are beyond doubt to tho later or moro speculative portions 
of the case. 

The starting point of the whole story was from the fir.Ht the fact 
announctMi in the Amsterdam Gazelle, un the strength of a letter 
dated Paris, September 18, 1698, that St.-Mars had taken charge 
of theBa8tille,towhich ho had brought with him a masked prisoner. 
Xbia has always been held to be the date of the arrival of tho mys- 
terious personage of the legend. M. lung brings it forward'as 
strange, mit does some what in the sequel to clear it up, that the 
same Qasetto had, on the 14111 of March, 1695, repoxted the arrival 
at tho lIastx^e of a liouloiiant bringing with liun from Provence in a 
litTter a maslmd prisoner, who was ihought to be of great importance, 
AS he liad been kept with tho utmost secrecy during the journey. 
The pmotice of masking prisoners of consequence in transit was in 
all probability auSlcieiitly common to waiTunt us in still believing 
that tho arrival of 1608 was that which alone coucerna our story. 
This is confirmed by tue circuint<tautial entry in De Junea's Regia- 
ter of the Bastille of tho ancient prisoner irom riguerol,” whom 
M. de Bt.-Mar8 had brought with him in a litter, “Thursday, 
September 18, 1698, at throe o’clock in the afternoon,” of whom 
M. de Barbezleux, in a letter to Sl.-Mars, Au^iwt 13, 1607, had 
spoken as •* le prieonnier d'il J a viugt an?>. ' A final point 
beyond dispute is the burial of this prisuuer at the church of St. 
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Paul, November 20, 1703, his name being inserted in the 
raster, De Jnnea writes, as de MartmieL’’ M. Topb. 
givinff this name, we know not on what grounds, as MaiehlMy/* 
considers it a simple mis-spelling for "Matthioli,” and a eomuii- 
rive proof of his theory being tbe right one. Now of the date of 
Matthioli’s arrest having been April 23, 1 679, there is no qoestion. 
Where was ho in the meantime r At Hgnerol, answers M. 

Topin, until tho ds.to of his transfer to the charge of St-Mars 

in March 1694, preparatoiy to his removal to Pans. Upon this 

oint M. Topin makes his entire case depend. That there had 

een an idea of sending Matthioli with St-Mars to Exiles, where 
the latter had just been appointed Governor, might be gathered 
from the despatch of Louvois. June 1681 A I'osfpird des hsxdea 
que vous avez du sieur Matthiol^, vous n’avez que les faire jKNrtor 
a Exiles pour les luy pouvoir rendrih si jamais Ss Bl^estd 

ofdonnoit qu’il fat mis en libertd.” But this idea seems to 

have been given up. To M. d’Estrades St-Mius writes, 
June 25, 1681, of his intended Journey to Exiles J’aursi en 
garde deux merles quo j’oi ici. lesquels |u’ont jpoint d'autrea 
notns [que messieurs do la tour a’en uas. Matthioli rostera ici 
avec deux autres prisonniers.” Beyond doubt, then, Matthioli 
remained at Pignerol. That he was, or had boon, howeven in tho 
“ tour d’en bas,” appears from a letter of St.-ldarB to Louvois 
(given by M, lung, p. 450), October 26, 1680:— > 

MuLtioH a oblige Dlainvilliprg A lui faire des menaoca d*unerud$ dMpHw 
a*il it'dtiiil aago ct x»liui rkmIi'm* ilaim ses paroloit. LonKia’on l*a mis- 
dans la Ixair dVii l>as [misprinted d'KxilM in M. lung’s book] avee le 
jacobin, j*ai ehargd ilbtiiivillieni de Ini dire, «n lui faisuut voir un gourdin, 
qu'avec cclu I’on les extravagants houinitfs, et que d’il oe le £vetioit,. 
I'on eiiuroit bien lu luettru A Is raisoii. 

And Louvois writes in return, November 2 * 

JI faut gnrder la liagiic quo lo sieur Mattioii a donn(^o an sieur de Blain- 
villicr^ p^fur bi lui reudre, si jamuia lo Hoi ordounoit qn'il XUt mis eu 
liberti^. 

Matthioli was not then, it would seem, aprisoner of such supremo 
importance but that it was held likely he might bo released. Tho 
frequent and open mention of Matthioli by name in despatohos to 
and fro is a further pror)f of the little secrecy that was omerved in 
bis cose, or tho slight importance that was attached to him. 
Would it bo thought necessary to .speak of him at other times so 
guardedly as “ i’aucien prisqnnier,” “ le prisounier do vingt ana ” P 
Moreover, bo it observed in piwsing, he had not been twenty 
y€*ara in prison when Louvois tiius wrote, hut only twelve, and 
ni)t five of these under tho charge of St.-Mars. Of Matthioli by 
name wo have tho lost undoubted mention in ii despatch of 
Barbt^zietix to Laprade, then governor of Pignerol, December 27^ 
1683, when the prisoner had been trying to open communicationa 
with the outer world 

Youa ii’avpz ixii’A brOler co qni vous rosto des petits morrosux dcf^ pochmi 
8UT li.>sqiie]les Ic nomiiid Matthioli ct son hoinme ont cscrit, et quo vous 
avpz trouves dana la doublure de lours justaucorps, oh ila les avoiinfc 
caches. 

Leaving Matthioli at Pignerol for the whole space of time from 
his arrest till 1 694, let iis now follow the movements of St.-Mara. 
In his firdurs ap^inting hiHi to the governorship of Exiles, 
Louvois had spoken of two prisoners de la tour d*on bas, whom 
alone the King would have him take with him ; " A I’esgard des 
deux de la tour d’on bos, vous u’avez qu’A les marquer do ce noxa 
sans y mottro autre chose.” These were obviously the dner 
merit's of the despatch of June 25, 1681. Of these ho has to an- 
nounce the death of one bv dropsy, January 1 686. Who then was- 
the survivor P Obviously the same whom St-Mara takes with 
him when transferred to the lies Ste. Marguerite, in Provence, 
April 17,^687, and of whom he spooks as mon pris&nnterf who 
had been ill on the way, and whom he had guardedly conducted 
by way of Embrun, Briaucon, Grasse, Mougins^ and uannes. Wo 
thus far find St.-Mar8 in charge of a single prisoner of great im- 
portance, who is certainly not Matthioli. 

We now come to the despatch of Barbezleux to Laprade^ 
March zo, 1694, enjoining him to convoy to SL-Mara at the ilea 
three prisoncro who were then at Pignerol, one by one, with great 
care. Here we os unquestionably come upon Matthioli, who, as M. 
Topin shows, came thus with his valet (or whom frequent mentioii 
is made) once more under the charge of St-Mars. But it b not long 
before wo find that a prisoner who had a valet (and no other pr£ 

I soner but Matthioli is spoken of as having a valet) b dead. " k^Hts 
pouvez,” writes Barbezieux to St-Mar^ May 10, "suivant quo 
vous le proposes, faire mettre dons la pnaon vofit^e le valet du 
prison ui(*i- qul ost mort.” If ilib refers to Matthioli, as M. lung 
Uiinks beyond disputo, there is an end to the Italian, who never 
was the prisoner of the Bastille. 

Wo pass now to the theory to which M. lung has boon led by 
his researches amongst tho seventeen hundred volumes of de- 
spatches and reports in the bureau of the Minbtty of War, and 
in which he considers himself confirmed^ by coacuixent psoofri 
from other sources of authoriiy. Extensive reading and mueh 
criiical insight have been employed by him^ in constructing ' a 
whole chapter on the political history ox the time, while dragupg 
to light tho lougyhidden portage who formed tne central nguie 
in a wide and complex conspiracy. We will let him give in bb 
own words what inay bo termed the first episode in the drama, 
the plot and detaib of which be proceeds to draw out with 
scrupulous minuteness from the ^sufces judffioaHvei which fom 
tbe nulk of his work : — 

I Dans b nnit du z8 su 09 mars 1673, par nn temps bnntaena, ua gmiqm 
I de cavsUers s'spprecboit de l*un des fsux pasisges lie la Semme qiiX austsnl 
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de ta ptoee do PAmme. Gslul qnl paratetit dtn le ebcf 
i*avenCaim le pmoier dene le gad qu*U semblait iierfeitemeiit eonnaStve. 
Giaiid, dtencdi jeune encore, cet homme dtait d*un Juataucorpa de 
panne orod do tKiutoni d’argont et d*un grand manteau donfc lea pana 
Sderdi c adhaimt aon yleagei Un vaate chapeau de feutfo aveo une 
‘plume noire, dea bottea mollea en coir fhuve ditca h /» Mtrcju une dpde de 
combat, achoTafent aon accoutrement. Lm comnagnona qui le auieaient 4 
diatanee a'angag^rani aneoeRaivemeat dana la riviere. Maia le chef venait 4 
peine d'atteindre le aommet de la berge oppoade, ct aon clieval do aeeouer 
I’cau provcnaiit de oette immersion inatteiidue, quo dea coups de feu parti- 
rent dea remblais qui avuiainaient lea ddboiichda du passage. Dea soldkts as 
lev^rent en mdtne teini» et so jet^rent anr les bridoi du clieval de I'inconnu, 
qui fttt viie renverad ct lid jiioUdcroent. Quant 4 aea homuiet^ atteinta on 
non, ila avaient prudemnient touriid bride. 

Conduit Immddlatement par la porte de Faria an donjon de Pdronne, nui 
ae trouvait dans lo bastion voiaiu do colui dit do Biehclieti, interrogd par M. 
dt Lt^iwSeauregard, lieutenant de Rol dana ladito places et M. Lograln, 
prdvdt gdodrol dn la conndtablic ct inardchanaaec do France, le peraonnage 
ddclara ae nommer Louit rir Oltintdorff, natif da Sea amertiona, 

malhenraniement, ne ae trouvbruiit pas conforinoa 4 cellca coiitenuea dans Ics 
papien qu'on prit tur lui et dans la aacocho de sonl cheval. Quotre jours 
apfba, U dtait a la BaattUe, dana la tour Uertaudl^re, coufid aux aoina vigl- 
lanU deAl. JBeaimcwa de Jfont/cjiun, ct Intorrogd lo jour m6me par le aoerd- 
taire d’Etat de la raerre, M. 1c niurquia de l/mvois, qui revint iduaieurs foia 
le voir avsnt aon odpart 4 Varmde. 

A year later, on the night of the 29th- 30th April, 1674, a closed 
litter escorted by a troop of horae under Legrun, having loft 
Paris twenty davs before, stopped at Bron, some leagues from 
Lyons. From too litter descended a young man of slim and 
active figure, his face hidden by a mask, his ha^ firmly tied, in 
which state he lay down on a couch propRbd beforehand. 
The next day arrived ten horsemen under the Chevalier de St- 
Martin. with sealed orders from St-Mars to convey the prisoner 
with the utmost secrecy to the fortress of Pignetol, always by 
roads through the royal domain. In the despatch of Louvoia to 
St-Maxe, giving him this commission (March 10), he is spoken 
of as un prisonnier qui, quoiquo obscur, no laisse pas d'etre hommo 
de consdquenco.*’ Assuredly one who had been under St-Mara 
since the spring of 1674 could with greater siriciuess be spoken 
of in August 1 694 os ” votro prisonnier denuLs vingt ana ” than 
could MatthiolL who was not arrested till April 1679. The 
researches of M. lung have enabled him to give the names of 
other inmates of Pignerol under St-Mars, to the number of sixty- 
one, with the designation and place of their dungeons, the dis- 
tribution of whiem is made clearer by authentic plans of the 
fortress. In 1674 there were in the central tower at Pignerol 
Fouquet and Lauzun ; Kustache Danger in a cell of the tour 
d’en has,'’ the new prisoner being lodged in the second cell. It 
was doubtless in Danger's cell, wno h^ been removed early in 
the year, that Matthioii with his valet was installed in 1679, and 
there he remained till 1694* M. lung proceeds to work out with 
minute precision the movements of his newly found captive, os one 
of the two prisoners of the tour d’en has (les deux merles), 
with St-Mars to Exiles (June 1681), from whence despatches 
the doew speak of the precautions observed concerning them, 


beir health or illness, and the death of the 
From Exiles St.-Mars conveys his prisoner to the Des Ste.- 
Miuguerite, April 30, i68;i[, having previously had orders to | 
build there, at the cost of 1,900 livres, a now prison next { 
the Chapel, and looking over the sea, *'de mouiftre qu’il ne 
puisse avoir commerce avec personne, et qu’il ue poisse m^sar- 
river dans les h 4 tiraonts qui sont d^j 4 faits.’* The expenses of the 
journey were 203 livres. The captive had bad health all this 
while, writes his gaoler, Januaiy 8, 1688, adding that the im- 
pression on the and throughout the province was that he 
was the Duke of Beaufort or the son of Cromwell. On the 
death of Louvois in 1691 his son, the Marquis de Baxhezieux, 
fifteen ^ys after (August 13), writes to urge upon St-Mars 
the sanio care of the prisoner qui est sous votre garde depuia 
vingt ans.*’ Half-a-dozen Protestant ministers are thrown in in the 
three years following, after which comes, in March 1 694, the arrival 
of the three ahove-mentioDod prisoners from I^gnerol, which had 
become untenable duringthecourseof the war; Matthioii, as M.IuDg 
believes, in full accord lor once with M. Topin, being among them, 
coming thus once more within the same prison walls with &e true 
masked captive. . A despatch of St-Mara unknown to M. Topin, 
^ pa^y mutilated (January 6, 1696), speaks again of the ensien 
prisonnier,” and of the care tiwen at Exiles to prevent his 
marking nis plate or linen, or having writing-paper. With equal 
care the ** ancient prisoner ” is brought by St-Mavs to the Basuile, 
September ifi, 1698, and immured in the third chamber of ^e 
Bertaudidre towor*-the same, if M. lung's theory is correct, which 
be had quitted twenty-six years before. From the national 
ex^lves our author has brought to light the list of bis fellow- 
Bastille in the year 1698, a score or so in number, 
among them Madame Quyon and her daughter, one demoiselle 
plondaise (enceinte),” ^‘le sieur Gordon, Anglius,” and •^un 
inconnu, who is considered to be the masked prisoner of the 
Amsterdw Gazette of 1695. So strictly apart from idl right and 
<»ntact had the re^ mm of the ni^ been kept all these years, 
^ «ettiiig him^, Uotom^ and hi. father Le TelUer, oad 
hkh olBc«« ^^^^^^Beaiuegard, L«gtaiu, Leemwu de Mon- 
tleeiw, and St-SUrtm, “nuUe petsoniw eu inond&’' Sfc-Miin 
oonld dectae, “w M«t a’dtre vuiWe d'ayoir tu le ^nnier ot 
d'EToir cam6 avee lia." ' 

lAtheeh^ of M. long htt drawn <mt with con- 

eummate paUeuce and skill the weak point is the absence 
ot all but indirect and ciioumstantial proof msUoff .Louis 
Oldsbdorff one with -De .Marchiel. The latter name imptiara no- 
whitf^ but in the notice of interment M« lung thinks it clear that 


Oldendorffwas an assumed name. The prisoner appears to have besis 
known in the Bastille ae M. Le Frind. His name occurs in one 
despatch of Louvoia as tho Chevalier de Kifienhach. in another 
he is referred to as ”le Chevalier dee Annmaos.” Father 
Ilyacinthe eponks of him as ” le mestre de camp, le Lorrain, let 
liodral,” 'WithBesmausheis^rhommedeLisola.'’ IfDeUamfaiel 
was really the mysterious personage hidden under so many nanie& 
for what cause was he kept a prisoner so jealously and so long r 
Tho answer which M. lung has to give, ii not conclusive, is ono 
of the highest plausibility. As may be learned from the Mliticat 
histo^ of the time, especially from the writings of MM. CMment 
and Uavaisson, a wide and skilfully organized oonspiracy had 
been set on foot, having for its object the death of Louis XIV. 
Poison was the accept^ or fariiionahlo crime of the day. Inn 
chapter of his work, Les Empoiaonneurs,” showing wide and careful 
rending, M, lung recounts tho uumorous canes, more or loss connected 
with the cabala of the time and with each other, which give a 
tragic interest to the latter half of the seventeenth contuiy. Of these 
many were plots directed against tho person of the King. Colbert 
was said to nave boon tho object of another. A rimuar ebarj^ 
brought Fouquet to Pignerol, together with Danger, who wap 
said to havo been his valet In 1673 ^the crisis approached, 
together with tho King’s departure for tho siege of Moestricht. 
A vast conspiracy was known to Ijo Tellier, and to Louvois, having 
several foci both in France and abroad, with MM. dp Molina, do 
Lisola, Van Buninghen, Van Bulen, and the Marquis de Grave- 
for its reputed chiefs. Other lives besides those of the King were 
held to he in jeopardy. On tho i ilh of April Louvois writes to> 
tho Bishop ot Strasburg, ” Voits ne snuriez prendre trop de prd* 
cautions pour vous garantir dee misdrables qui ont intentioai 
de vous assassiner.” One of the moat active agents of Louvois* 
Father Ilyaciutho (Lefebvre), Father l^vincial of the Becrilets of 
Arras, writes that the first intimation of the plot was due to Baroa 
d’iVsprcs, President of Zealwd, others tradng it to the JEnglieh 
Court. The theatre of the intended drama was to be the frontier 
of French Flanders, from Cambrai to Arras or from St.-Quentiiii 
*to I’eronne. Spaniards, Italians, and Dutchmen, besides French- 
men and Flemings, were engaged in it. Louvois's rigbt-haud^mao, 
bis cousin liCspino-Beaurcgani, lieutenant du roL writes to bim^ 
Miwch 27, Je souhaite que Dieu mo fasse la grra de mo lendrw 
maitre du ehnf de ces exdcrables,” and Father Hyarinthe speaka 
at the same time of the ** dOtesiable chef de la conspiration.’* A 
certain ” gentilhomme ” was set at Brussels to ws&h the chief 
conspirator, who passed there, as wo have seen, by the name of tho . 
Chevalier dellarmoi0e8,and at Paris as the Chevalier de Kiffenboch. 
He was a l^orrainer, it was thought, by birth, mke many lan- 
guages, lived freely, and had lately caried oft* the ^fe of a Bohemian 
colonel. The funds of the oonspiracy were in* the hands of thw 
sieur Groet of Amsterdam, and tho papers were kept by onw 
Abraham Kiffied at Brussels. The chief oeing oxpectra to crosp 
tho Somme with three accomplices towards tho end of Marcb^ 
every one of the nine fords is carefully watched by cavalry 
pickets, sot by Lespine-Beauregurd, who succeeded in amsting 
him, as we have read in the extract pven above, and who writes to 
ask (April 13): — ”J’o8e vous demandcr si lo dit Oldendoif est 
cet ex&rable quo nous cherchons de cette abominable cahale,’^ 
adding (April 17), <*Celtti que j’ai envoyd 4 BruxeUes en a rap- 
portd houTcusement le ooifre du sieur do Oldendorf, qui n'a point 
ouvert et qui est en ddpfit chez M. de Nancrd.” Having seen at 
Pdronne the contents of this box, Ixtuvois writes to Ikwmaus in 
prraaro for the reception of a prisoner at the Bastille, adding, 

” D est de la demidro importance que Ton continue 4 ne savoiv 
point ce qu'il est devenu.” The extracts we have already 
given will enable our readers to trace the suhseqoent move- 
ments of this prisoner to Pignerol, to Rxiles, to the lleb, and 
back to the Bastille, and to judge of the strength of theoasn 
made out by M. lung for his identity with the sumect of so many 
diverse theories. Death having at length lelieved St.-Mars of au 
responsibility, it is conceivable that ho may have so iar allowed 
tho veil of secrecy to be withdrawn as to let the name of De Mnrchiol 
appear in the death rogbter. That the charge against him as the 
chief of such a plot was grave enough to account for all the pre- 
cautions displayed can ha^ly be called in question. To put to 
death prisoners of this kind was by no moans tho practice of 
statesmen of the time, influenced as they doubtless were by the 
hope of revelations to be extracted from a captive, or of prt^tige 
to be gained to tlicmselves from the letcntien even of a minor piece 
upon the political chessboard. Eiforts have been made by M. 
lung to raise in importance tiie otherwise little known personage 
in question, taking De Marchiol os his real name, and tracing 
several families of noble rank in liorraino who were known as 
De Morehal, Maroachal, or Marcheuilie, and allied with other old 
and distinguishod linos, the Armeises, Harmoises. or Hermoiaes. 
Indecisive as such speculations must he at the they odd 
somewhat to the likelihood of our having after all in tha 
register of St Paul the revelation of the long-sought identity of 
tho Man with the Iron Mask, 


KINGSLEY’S PLAYS AND PURITANS.* 

11^ B. KINGSLEY has here reprinted three articles from the 
jLyX JVbf *(4 Jirduh JSievieWp wbicii he has judicious^ placed in 
their exact order of meri^ as the first is much tho best rad the 

* ttMd J*Hritaw, and tdhtr WrtoHeai By Charles Kingsley. 
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lA»t is mudi tho wottkeat. But nil of them teach ua what Mr« 
Kini^Iey cun do and what ho cannot, ilo caoi when ho chooaesi 
describe a acana or tell a Hlory as well ae any man. He can 

put forth ft coB^etiQii of his own uiinil so h 8 to maiic us fix;! 

quite Huro that it really » h conviction. Wo may or not agree 
with hu proposition : we may 9<iniolimea smile at the way in ‘ 
which it la put forta ; but we foci that we are dealing with a 
man who inoanaeliterally what ho says. Mr. Kingaley difiors 
in this from the authwr whom he so urotitly adinirtfs, Mr. Froude. 
W'ith Mr. Frcmde we do not always tcol «uro whether the whole 
thing ia not meant as a joke, whidher ho is nut, after all, try- 
ing to see how great a mass of ingenious and contradictory pira- 
doxca peoplo can be got to swallow. Wo never for a moment 
think anything of this kind with Mr. Kingsley. Whatever else 
he isphe is at least in earnest. The weak side "of Mr. Kingsley is 
that he is too much in oaniest. We do not expect him to see the 
other side in any qucistion ; that is a power reserved for a Hallam 
or a Thirlwall. iJut Mr. KingRley’s earnest btdit'f in his own <ini- 
viotlons would be far more likely "to carry conviction to the minds 
of others if it did not so coiiatuntly b<nl over in an excited, im- 
l^tuous way of writing. W^e say “ constantly, " heenuso Ihero are 
times and places whe »3 his host numner is thoroughly in place, 
and where even his worst manner is not bO much ont of placo as 
it is ehiewbere. Mr. Kingsley cun write a novel and he can 
vreach a seifnon. Even in n nov cl or a sermon a littlo check on 
nimself might not be amiss; i^till in a novel or a sermon Mr. 
Kingsley's ardent and impassioned way of writing very olten 
the nght thing. Bat it docs not ilo for hist<»Ty, either for narrative 
or for argument. For hist<»ricai writing of any kind a certain i^almness 
n needed. Wo have hinted that cniuplettiriiu partiality, the power 
thoroughly to take in the position, feelingit, and aigumcnts on both 
aides in a ccuitroversy, to deal in short as Hallam does with the | 
Civil War of England or Thirlwall with the history of Philip and ! 
Alexander, is a gift given to few men indeed. But wilhunt ' 
expecting every man to reach this level, «’very mair may carry 
About him the reinenibrance of the great truth that there are t^ro 
aides to most questions ; that, even though he may not seo what tho 
excuBes were, the chances are that even tho people on the wrong 
aide may have had soion excuses, something to say on their own 
fcebidf i that it is moat unlikely that the peopir on one side should 
1>e ail Angela and the peoplo on tho other sidi^ (fll devils. were 
quite ready to hear and to weigh Mr. Froudu's pleading on boh/df > 
of Htiiiry the Eighth. Wo have always held that, up to a certain 
it ia a auccesaful pleading. Ilo has, as we hold, utterly 
nilea to uuderatand his own hero ; he has not gone to the bottom 
of one of tho most lomarkablo studies of human nature that 
liistoiy gives us. « He has utterly ihilcd to histify HeDn''s crimes, 
■and wo think that he has not oven entered dramatically into tho 
position of Henry as the doer of thrni. But ho has brought out, in 
each a way aa to make people understand it much more clearly than 
they common^ do, that there was another side also to l£miy*a 
feign and to Heniy’s character, and ono which quite accounts for 
the position which he held at home and abroad. So with Queen 
Elizabeth so with anybody else. There are very lew porfoct 
inqiistors either of virtue or of vice. But this way of looiciug at 
tUngs does not emt Sir. Kingsley's tempemment; he can see mm 
side only a time. Now even in a novel this may be carried 
too far, and in writing or discussing history it at once makes an 
And of all truth and of all criticism. Then again comes in 
Mr. Kingaley’s other temptation ; besides being a novel-writer, he 
^is also a preacher, and ho forgets that what may be quite in place 
in a sermon may bo quite out of plaoce in an historical essay. 
We do not want anybody to write history or to discuss 
history as if man were a mere machincf and as if there 
were no such thing as a Hod that iudgeth in the earth. But 
it is too much to have the Divine Name coming over and over 
again half a dozen ^ times in the same page, to bo told, at 
AVezy turn of the life of ilaleigh or of any uno clso. about 
Ood s will, God’s nurposes, God’s judgment, as if Mr. Kingsley 
knew perBonally all about it— as if, in short, he had been promoted 
to the ^ost which Alfonso the Wise wished that he had himself 
held, fhis Burt of thing is, to our mind, not • only bad in 
p^t of taste, built altogether fails in its cdect. Arnold could 
-treat history from the rengioua and moral side without nmning off 
Into extravagances of this kind. Nobody doubts Mr, King.sley’s 
eiaoeiity in everything that ho says; but this is just the sort of 
talk wfich may easily sink into a mere habit, and even into a mero 
fbtmula. 

Ws taave said that the first of tho three essays, that headed F/aps 
md iVrteia is the best of the three. It is the best, bticauso it is 
the one in which Mr. Kingsley’s peculiar way of writing is least 
out of place. A great piut of it comes in its own nature very near 
to a sermon, and at toe end it grows iuto the germ of a very pretty 
noveL In makinir citoer the soruion or the novel Mr. Kingsley is 
at home, and he toeretore succeeds much better here than wnen 
he^ is diseuwing too character of Henry the Eighth. His position Is 
this ; — ^The Puritaas were not dull, unpoettc, unroasunable people 
who Rpitefully and morosely objected to art and poetry and every- 
thing coming under the head of what is now called ** culture.’’ 
Tho age of Chazlsa the Fkat was nea as Mr. Kingsley says that 
moat people faaqrit was^ akiud of nappy period of trawtioB, 
uniting itie roman^ and ]^ttureB||ueness of an earlier time with 
toe solid oivUiaation of a lator ; in toe point of dramatio posUy 
Ufipedidljf, ona of toe things which toe Puritans are moat KR i ns a 
m nuaig doUr% is waaaot a whto better in point of morality 
than the time of Charles toe Second. In protesting against tola 


plays of toe time the l^iritans did no more then evtey deoent 
person now would do and does as far as he has a^ oceaiaoa. In 
most of tho points in which tho Puritans were uolijce tfaeCbTlddeni 
— ^ia drvssj in«iinor»f luid thu like— Ihn practice of modem 

hiis decided for the Puritan and against toe CavaJIer. An 
gcntlemiin of our own time has far more in common with the 
ruritaii than with the Cavalier. And the whole winds ap with 
a wry pleasant picture of Zcal-for-Truth Thoresby and his pretty 
cousiu TatiencA, to show that Purituns had the same feelings 
and the same inherent poetry os other people. This picture might 
easily have boon expiuidi^ into a novel in Mr. Kingsley's btet 
stylo. It is thoroughly well drawn in evmy way, and we 
havo not a word to say agfii?)St it in itself, except that Mr, 
Kingsley noetl not have agwii dragged in the inevitable Viking. 
The only objection is that this kind of pretty rural picture is not the 
sort of thing which one would look for in nu hiblorieal essay. Ab 
for tho body of tho essay, it is no doubt an exaggeration to maintam 
that tho Court of Charles tho Finst was nu better in poitit of 
mobility than the Court of (.’harlcs iho riecond ; this is one of thorn 
statomonta which by going Um lar defeat their own purpose. Btill 
Mr. Kingsley undoubtedly miikcM good aonio of his points, espe- 
cially os to the immorality of tho dramatic literature of the hrst 
half* of the seventeontli century as well as of the latter half. 
But, whether all his statejiients cmi bo borne out or not, they are 
just the kind of stntenioiits in which lliero ie Iciist to besfud against 
air. Kingsley's way of treating them. Ho is here callc^ 
upon, not BO much to roasoUi as to declaim and to denounce. His 
hasiness is to bo a moral prophet rather than a critic. No doubt 
he overdoiA it; he gets over-excited and waxes fiercer than need 
be ; but, on tho whole, this is a case in which ha does well to 
be^angry; his indignation is in the iiiMU righteous; if he is 
a good hater, it is not without a good ciuiae. Another man Haight 
perhaps have treated the same argument without lashing himself 
into quite such a pitch of fury, and without runnmg off into the 
paradox into which Mr. Kingsley certainly does run off. But Mr. 
Kingsley, like other people, must do things after his own fashion 
or not do thorn at all; and in this case we certainly do not wish 
that tho thing had been loft undone. 

The two other pieces, on Sir Walter Iltileigh and on the early 
TolumoH of Mr. Froude's ilhttory, may from one point of view be 
taken together. They have fil W us with an eager desire to know 
what Mr. J^iugsley thinks of Mr. Froude’s later volumes. Mr, 
Kingsley in one of tlu^o papers sets up tj.uccn Elizabeth, in the 
other be seta up Mr. Froude. When he wrote them, iho cultusof 
Elizabeth and the cuilus of Froude had not bemi shown to bo in- 
Cfunsistcnt; but what doo.s he say iiowP He dcscidbes Quocn 
Elizabeth and all about her in bis most impasBioued style. 
He is eager to rescue her from certain calumniators— Lingard, we 
conceive, or some writers on that side. Bbe is about as perfect in 
Mr. Kingsley’s eyes ns any hiiniau creature can be, ho perfect that it 
was quite sober (md reasonable for ^>onple, Itadeigh among them, to 
be making fierce k)Te to so ailorable h lieing even at the age of six ty. 
Wo cannot go all Mr. Kingsley’s lengths, but we quite go with him 
in holding that Elizabeth was a great Queen and her i^o a great 
ago. Bo Mr. Froudi*, when he wrote about Henry the Eighth, was 
going to say, but, when tho timo came, ho did not say it. Perhaps 
Mt. Kingsley may remember bow Mr. Froude in hot haste <»i]ce 
found out some scandal about Queen Elizabeth and very pAvdsinUy 
cuverod it up again. At any rate Mr. Kingsley’s heart must w 
grieved at finding, after all his flourish of trumpets on behalf of 
Mr. Froude, to how very small a flgure the great Queen has been 
cut down ill Mr. Fronde's hands. On the whole, we think Mr. 



Kingsley’i 

contempt. 

Tho third essay, about tho early volume of Mr. Froude and too 
defences of Henry tho Eighth, wo really need not go into. Wo 
havo discussed the matter over and over Rgain. And meafi- 
while another vuloine comos from Mr. Brewer, net a thin 
volume, jot, when we open it, we And toot ib is not a 
volumo at all, but only tho middle part of a voktme, tho profisce to 
which is not to come ull tho lastjMrt, Then too Mr. Hepwitfth 
IH.xon hos been writing about ** Two Queens,” or, ws beHovo, an 
yet only one Queen. So that thoro is altogether a good deal of 
king Finny matter afloat to be looked to some day or other. So 
we will not go into dotaiU with Mr. Ki^loy, hut will only 
stop to ask wbetbor ho oversaw the amazing documents which 
have been brought to light by Mr. Pooockr No anietet of 
zeal on behalf of Henry or of his panegyrist will get rid of 
tho story of Maiy Beioyn. Thu Raleigh Storys wouw bo nnlto 
worth going through, if only Mr. Kinney would toB Us telo w 
little more qitieUy. It is phdn that he has really read atid tooiq^ht 
about it, (Hid that ho has earned a right to bo hoaito if ho woold 

? ut himself into a shapein which he can be hoard. Bat when Bft. 
[ingsley tolls a talo, there is no such process as faemhig in atty 
eriUealsense. Wocannrithori^ewitonordtforfM^'Weemiitot 
argue furor against, a Ml stream of passion which hhvol no eh^ i 
but ettoer togoidong with the stream orto shntVfp tonlMrik. Wv / 
will mtoo one oommont only, perhaps a preoalo^porhm a supsp- 
stitioua ono. Mr. Kingsley sees divmo judgments on tooio who 
gptpcABOiMcmorRUei^aeetetoofSherDonmOiMtoi Hs fargeta 
many people saw a divine judgment on Umeslf, 

beeaose meobonie Oasdo was a pcMSOssion ol' too sto or QiiMujyf 
of which Baleigb had got possession after a wty not mol^ 
not worse then the doiiigs of moot ether people in fhoie 
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d^yi. We do not nresame to go so deep into such matters os those 
who M ftee to dogmatise on either side. We only aey that one 
iriew of jud^eots seems to us at least as reasouahle as the other^ 
and that it is hardly fair to bring one out prominently and to hide 
ik^othvr altoaetheri 

eennsel to Mr. Kingsley would be to leave King Harry to 
his lawful owner Mr. Brewer, and to give us a seveuteenth-ceutury 
story on the adventures of Zeal-for*lTUth aud his cousin Patience. 
There lie would be quite at home. And| os he has shown liiuisclf 
eo well able to describe the evils of the soveiiteentli centurv, he 
may perhaps be able, in his new sphere of usefulness at West- 
uiinatori to eay eomething about those of the nineteenth century 
alflo. 


OLD COUKT LIFR IN FRANCK.* 

XX77IEN| about two years ago, we had occasion to notice the 
V V Diaru of an Idle IVomau, a-e sinci^rely imped we Liid soon 
the lost of tlie writer for a long liino to come. The dreary flow of 
verbose commonplace, only broken by frequent Hallies of what 
was apparently intended for wit, made Mrs. KlUot*8 Diary 
very unattractivo reading. She has again, however, ohtruded 
herself on the public, not this time to tell her own esperi- 
ences, but os iho retailer of a sort of chrmitfue ucanthhwt! of 
the French Court during the two centuries which elapsed from 
the aocession of Francis I. to the death of fjouis XIV'. The work, 
to judge from the pi^facc — which is not here termed au Auant 
JVopoi — seems designed to take the place of an hibtorLcal novel or 
succession of novels, but is really nothing of the kind ; it hicks 
^ually the truth of history and the graoo of fiction. The author 
iufonns us that she has ** been idi her life a student of French 
meaioir-history,'* and “ was bold enough to fancy that soiuewiint 
yet remainedto tell ” ; which is no doubt tlie case, but it does not 
lollow that she was the porson to toll it. Nor is it clear that the 
dota'ils, or imagined dotalls, of the ruhitinns of the French 
Kings with their various uiistressos were tiio soinewhAt ” best 
deserving to be told. llownxer, Mrs. KUiot considered that 
some pictures might be made of ihuse old hVench personages for 
English readers in a way that should pourtray the substance and 
spiHt of history, without aficcting to maintain its form 
and dress.” Perbans there might; but, os far os we can per- 
ceive, the authoress nos throughout aftceied to inaiutuin the form 
ond dress of history, and she has ceidaiuly manifested a striking 
ignorance of its spirit and substance whenever she has had the 
opportunity. Very different indeed is her own CHtimato of her 
labouia. For she finally assures us, with a happy coiifuMion of 
metaphors r— ** Keeping close to the baokgrouiid of history, I have 
endeavoured to group the figures of uiy foreground as they 
grouped themselves in actual life. 1 have framed them in the 
frames in which they really lived.” Certainly not alwayi^ if 
« frames” is to be taken for frames uf mind. 

Mrs, Elliot explains in hor first page her reasons for stdocting 
this particular period, and it is only iiilr to give her the bonofit of 
file explanation : — 

At this pQtiocI, UiTse highly educated ami auwriipuIoiM yonni; men divMe 
theqMwerof Karepe. They are lluiiry Vlii. uf Knglaiid, Charlos V, uf 
AuMtris, and Francis I. of Francs. Each in inagtiillcont iii taste ; itAcIi is 
dealrons of power and conquest. Each acts os a spur to the others both in 
pcMMe nd in war. They intcoduoe the cultivated tastes, the rrdned habits, 
iheikeacUMn of thought of modvrii life, luid from the period ia which they 
flourish modem history dates. 

It would hardly ba^e occurred to us tiiat cultivated tastes or 
refined habits were cbarActeriHtic of Henry VllL, or that ** freedom 
cf thought except in the sense of very eonsidemble freedom 
botii of thought and conduct in their marital relations — ^was vory 
remarkably exeraplitied in any of the three. But that is prob- 
ably what is meant As the writer beppily phrases it n few 
pages further on, when speaiking of her earliest hero, Charles de 
Bourbon, Susaane (fads wife) had failevl to interest his heart.” 
That is, in fimt, the one dieiitigiuisbiug feature of all her heroes. 
Their wives bad failed to interest ^ir hearts^ and, with tiie 
partial exoeption of Louie XUI. — ^for whom she is never tired of 
espressing aer utter oontsmpt — they all displayed an admirable 
aptitude mr supplying the lack of latorest elsewhere. To take, 
faiMtanee, the very first hero and heroine, whose meoting is thus 

. Margwrhs d'Aleii^ Is present ; like Bourbon, she Is unhappily mated 
d'Alcnfoa is^ phyriesUy end mentally, her interior, when the 
Constebto saKiles the King, Afargaerite iianda apart. Oanscioiu that her 
j^ther'e immI lier thougfata, she bhiHhes doeply and averts her face. 
Bombon rawmees to Uie spot where she is seated in the recess of an orivl 
wM^. Hc'boirs low brihre her ; Meriruerite rises, and offers him her hand. 
Thehr flrei meet Thareie DO disetuso in the paasioDato glance of the 
, OoBStiUe I Momaeiite, eonfiiiafi and embafraia>4, turns awsy . 

It snay'bo observcfil that both the extracts wo have given po-ssess 
one htatono^ elamootk flod as it is about the only one which genc- 
tmj pervades tho book, it is but rigbt to m\ attention to it. 
W« ^ gntummu caU " the historical prewnit” This 
is'^idto alsadlii|fmllari< 7 of Un. BaUoVs style, Md it is slways 
I ttoWt eensj^oud irhen ts isast or possibilito ' 

IwumitiTetastiagoiiaBgrhUtoticalevideiiee; astoua:— 

in aa sdson jjhM to^ towards thteamHindinit fMwt. Us 

asgidywiid>i>th.gsttisriiigitoBils tost tsU tbs, ww sodtffsteatoi^ 

* -CU H ig w aa ^ J’toaesi BIUs^ AuMior of 

Lot BOpo. IStj* 


vent the boor-hunt pToJected for that morning. Beside him, In thci window* 
rite his oister Murgoerite. filic wears a IjLsek velvet ridlng-bshlt, 'dmed 
with ttold ; her liixnrlaiit hair is gathorsd into a net under a ^ttmeil hat 
on wmch A diamond nigretle gliAtvos. At tbofsrthiir and of Ihe v*Hnil 
Queen (Claude ii orwited on a htch-Lmcltod chair, ricldy oarvcU, in iho mulst 

or iitriatUes. 

a • • • • V 

^Msrguerite,’* ssys ths King, turning to the Duohesso ffAk;iifOii, astho 
sun rt-appoart oul uf h hank cit* rlnad, ** (lie xvoHihur mends ; in a quartor 
of an hifur \to ahall start. dear sUtor, sit ktislde me. Morhintp 

buw well that rMing-ilrf-ss tx>roni.*s yon! You ore very lundsome, and 
worthy to be called tin* Riwc of ilie Viilttii. Tliem are f&w royal Isdlee In 
our I'otirt to compare to you/’ and Francis gUtices aignificimtiy at'hlS 
gcnlle quueu. 

And so on for sovtirtil ])ages of aimihir historical and dramntio 
inti3rt*.st. There are vt»i*y few dialogues, however, in which a 
brother and sister are the interlocutors. ^‘Thc age/’ we arc 
reminded, ‘‘was an age of intrigue,” which Is pcrfoctlY true;^ but, 
if ATra. Elliot cau urge the plea pnt into the mouth of Euripides 
by the grout Athenian satirist, Did I invent the ntorv of FbuHiraP” 
the reply is equally applit-iible, ** No, but vice should be concealed 
and noi"pamd«id by poetn.” We do not mean, of course, to imply 
that Mrs. Elliot i/n poet — very far from iL So abourbing, how- 
over, to her miiul is tlio interact and iiiipoitance of these amorous 
intrigiios, that sho seeiiii^ to think them iho pivot on which all 
history turn.s. Thua, we are informed, as it it were an iui(*ertttinod 
fact oi* history, that it was the afiviee of Gabriello, his fnvourito 
mistress, whieh induced Ileur\ TV. to become a Cathffik'. It is pos- 
sible that ( iiabrielle nuiy iiave exurted aome influence over him in iho 
matter, but die lutost xvriter on Fiviicli (.Church history, Mr. Jervb^ 
lias argued with much ioroe, as we pointed out in reviewing hie 
Work, that nenry's change of religion wns probably 'sbicore, and 
at all events lie had nbundaut political niotives to inlluenco 
his decision, quite apart from the wishes of Oabriello d’Estrdes.' 

It U ea|ieoia)iy in her ostiinato of ihe great atatesmeu of the 
period UiHi Mrs. I'llliuL hetruys htn* entire absrncH of any real his- 
torical knowledge. She might have luxuriateii to her Kvail’a 
content in tho private st-andals of Fn*nrb Court llfo witlmnt tni'd- 
dling ut all in such high matters. Ihii, If she chooses to discuss the 
charactei’S of personages like lUchelieu aud Masavin, 'sbe ought, U> 
use her own phraseology, to put them in their right frimies. How 
far she has doue so m»tV be judged when we find ftiehclien de- 
scribed as a bloodthirsty monater of revenge and hatred, with a 
more than feminiuo vanity, half ogre and half fiirl; his dying 
words, ” 1 have had no enemies but those ni tho btale ran- 

cerity of wliieh there is xiu reason to qoeatien— •being quoted in 
proof of his remaining a hypocrite to the lost. A stem, inexorablo 
man he was, no doubt, oven measured by the standard of rougher 
days than ours ; but of hb thorough and lifelong devotion tu Uie 
intereata of Frimoe, as ho undentoud thorn, there can be na littlo 
qufNition as of his consummate ability aa a statesman. Mosarin 
was not his eqitsl either in iiioraL or iuteUectusl forco, and he is 
fairly open to the charge of avarioe ; but his loyal^ tu lib adopted 
cottutry is uuimpeochable, and he was altqgvther as unlike sa pos- 
sible to the pitiful and sordid impostor depicted by tlio niitborniM. 
t^lie eeome, indeed, incapable or conceiving any but sordid and 
selfieb moiivee in those who have played a prominent pmt in 
public Hfe. We fbi^t who lint invontod the term ** fleawngera 
of hietory,” but it would be bard to find a writer wbo more un- 
pleasiuitfy recalls it to our mind. There is one public oharaetor,, 
to be sure, on whom her wamieBt eulogtums are sbowevod, but 
she is aosicoly happier in her praise than in her abpso. Uiehelkni 
is a tyrant and a nutcher, Masarin only a aoftiopoken Hsllan, 
with a slight frame, long thin hands, and a sallow, wotnanbk 
face ” ; but l>e KsU— the kid*gloved hero of the ridiouloiui wariP 
of the Fronde, a tonsured duelUat and seducer at lltbeen, by hia 
own confeseioD, on archbishop openly glorying in hie debauehevies 
at thirty, a selfish ^otiet and fimsbraiiypocrite from first to laet— 
lk> lielz is *‘a patriot, grand, nobl^ generous even to kb enemies 
(whom he never lost on opportunity of maii^ing), ^meapakU of 
mvy or deotU, a daring statesman, a ntoluto But tlieii Do 

lleta, though hb proleeslon precluded him feiim having a wife who 
ooukl ” fad to interest hb heart,” was a handsome man with a 
whole hovy of mistressos. Even in paints of dataU Mie. Elliot 
displays quite a genius for blundering. Cardinal Maaarin U intro- 
duced as “only in deacon's orders, and, with a dispense, free to 
marry.” Here are three blunders at least comfiressed into one line. 
A pnest is equally free with a deacon to many with what Mm.. 
Elliot calls “ a disiranso,” but dbponsatious are very rarely given 
to cither one or the other. Maaarin was not a deacon or sub- 
doncoii, but in minor orders, and tberofore was so far at liberty to 
marry without any dispensation. However, Mrs. Elliot may be con- 
graluiatod on having made some advunco in her eccleMiastical kuow- 
iedgo. When she wrote her Jloman Diary, she was under ihe im- 
pression, as we had occasion to notice at the time, that deacons aro 
young priests, ju.*it as children are apt to Ihnqy that ponies are horses 
in an immature stage of development It is something tkatshe has 
now learnt that a faii-grown cardinal may be a deacon, tiiough 
her discovery happens to be based on a fabulous exatnplo. We 
have again an elaborate Account of the ooboniAg of lloiirieUa, 
Duchess of Orleans ^daughter of Oharles i.l, as though it were an 
established feet of history, and of the King's horror at hearing of 
it No hint ia dropped of tho extremely slender ovidence tor 
the rumour— so sknder that, in an age when poison wan tho 
accepted explmiation of all sudden deatba Loms, eflier Ins 
firrt paroxysm of grief, came entirely to aisbeKevo it. But 
ovJdencse ia not Ihe writer’s ^pecialinr. Notoniydw aho h^ly 
ever give any leferunoe, but a great aent of both volumes is filled 
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vp with secret dialogues, like that betwcou (?Htheriae de’ Medici 
aud her astrologer, of which| if they took place, we may bo very 
aura that no record would have been left. It is possible, of course, 
that Mrs. Elliot may be a zuodiam, and thus have obtained her 
infonnatioii direct from headquiurters ; otborwisu, botli “ Hgurcs ” 
and frames” must be drawn from the depths of her own 
consciousness. 

There are several other passages which wo had marked for 
reference or citatif^n, but by this time our readers have pn^bably 
had eiiougb. It would not be fair, however, to clo.*se without giving 
a specimen of the ordinary style of the book; and we shall 
take it from one of those scene's the authenticity of which it 
is so difficult to guarantee, except on the hypothesis of Spiritualist 
revelations. Louis XIV'., whoso young Spmiish brido had already 
ffuled to interest bis heart,” is making love to La Valliere during 
a thunderstorm in the forest of 8t. (lormain, much like Dido and 
iEneas in the Fourth Rook of the yEneid. It is just the ucciision 
to bring out Mrs. Elliot’s enthusiasm : — 

“ What ! ” cries he, “ «lo you fear me more ilian tli« Miorin ? What have 
I done to alarm you ? yoirwhmu I love, whom J adore ! lYhy do you 
liata ms? Speak, L implore you, I.«iuiso.** 

•• Oh, Sire I do not say hate. 1 revere you— I love you— os my King, 
but*—** ^ 

Sweet girl, 1 breatno again. But why only love me as your Sovereign 
—I, who clieruD your eveiy loi)k, who swk only to be your servant — ^your 
slave ? ^ 

Saying this, Louis f:dl.i on his kne<.4 befon* her ; he Helr.es lier liaiuls, 
which he CO von with khM*s; ho Hwearn lio will never ri.*«e uiilil abe inui 

S TOiiiised to love him, and to pardon the terror his tlvcluration ha.4 cauMcd 

er. 

Mademoiiello dc. la ValUere cannot control her emotion. She iinplorca 
him t<i riae. 

*• You arc my King,” she says, “ the hu-sband of the t^ueon. My royal 
naatar, I am your faithful subject. Can 1 say more ? 

■* dearest, promise mo your lo\X‘. Give me your heart ; that is the 
IKweeasioa 1 dcBU-e,’* momnirs la^uis. 

Premed by the King to grant him some mark of h^r favour, La Valliere 
liocomea so coufueed she canuoi r«>ply. Louis grows inoru and. more pre-ss' 
ing, interpreting her emotion us favourable to Ids suit, hi ilia midst of the 
tendereat entmatiea the thunder again bursts furtli, and poor Louise, over- 
come at once by fear, love, and reniorMu, swoons aw'ay. The King naturally 
raeives the precious burden in Ids ariii.s. He eei'ic.; ba.stily to rejoin tlio 
<dher fugitives aud his attciulanis, in order to obtain as;)iHtance. Kver and 
anon he stops in the openings of the forest to admire her, as she lies calm 
and lovely m repose, her luug cj'elashes sweeping iu r ilelicute chocks, her 
lialf-^oaed Ups revealing the prettiest and wiiitr.; ioeth. 1 lea\'e 1113’ 
a'cnden to imagine if Louis did not imprint a few kib.<tes on tho fuintir^ 
beauty he b**Ara ho carefully in hU arin.s and if now and then he did Ui»i 
press ner beloved form closer to lii^ bri'ast. If in this he did take advantage 
<if the situation eliance had aiibrdcd liim, he must be forgiven ; he was 
jauDgi and ho waa deeply in love. 

It is imposeiblr., in taking leave of the anthorenfl, not te be 
kanuted by on uneasy suspiciun that her piuisiuu for scnsatioiml 
liookuiBklng UiQy iitia only too auiple materials in the ** Did Court 
life ”of other countries besides France. It is unfortunately not 
FroDch Sovereigns only whose wives ** havo failed to interest their 
hearts*” Suppose, for instance, she were to compile a couplo of 
volumes under tbe title of ** Evenings at tho Escorlal,” and an- 
•other couple on ** Curiosities of Harem Life.” There is abundant 
scope for a prurient imagination in tbe secret history of the Courts 
of Constonruioplo and Madrid, and a writer who gloats over the 
nauseous details of tho moasuure of St. Bartholomew need fear no 
lack of congenial matter iu tho interior of tho torture-chambers of 
the Inquisiuon, and the brutal slaughter of the Janissariea ; to say 
nothing of the bull-fights of former days, when the young Spanisn 
nobles used to expose themselves much like the amateur gladi- 
ators of Juvenal's day in the Coliseum, and tho hideous solemnities 
of an aulo da which would more thim match the darkest 
ntrocities of St Rartholomow. On the latter subject, by tho 
way, Mrs. Elliot romances more am ; she has multipued the num- 
ber of victims^ so far as there are any authentic records to guide 
U8| by about ten, and tlien follows a gb.nstly description of 
■Charles IX. dyin^ in agonies of remorse, and bathed iu a s^eat 
of blood. Now It BO happens that we have the expre.v.s tostimony 
of his confossor, Sorbin-— ono of tbe moat ardent admirers and 
oulogists of the crime — ^Uiat what chiefly troubled the King in bis 
lost moments was having left his murderous work uiiliui^hed. 
Hut we need not waste more words on tbe historical value of Mrs. 
Elliot’s lucubrations. It is truly aiarming to rofloct what ** an idle 
woman,” with a voracious appetite for mvoluus g 068 ip luid tales 
•of lust and blood, may nuiuage to rake together before she has 
‘flnall 7 laid down her peu. 


CAIBKKS’S ESSAYS OX POLITICAL ECOXOMY-* 

P ROFESSOR CAIHNKS has collected in this volume a scries 
of essays which havo appeared in diflbn*nt periodicals iu tbe 
ooune of tho last fourteen years. All students of economical 
theories wiU be very grateful to l^rofessor Cairues for republishing 
these essays, and in a se^ndary degree to Profensor Fawcett, at 
whose suggestioh— so their author itdls us — the rcpublicatiou liiis 
been nuute. For thdre^ is no living economist who possesses in a 
higher degree the qualities necessary for a sotisfactory discussion 
of such topics. He is always clear, logical, and to tbe point f and 
if at timea we feel a idmht inclination to complain of the demand 
made upon our attention, tho fault, if it be a fault, is of the 
slightest/ It is ^wing, not to any want of lucidity, but to a 
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strciiuous efTurt at compression. Thero is more sound and clear 
reasoning iu this volume than would supply a whole libraiy of 
the diffuse and prosy discourses from wnich we are too often 
condemuod to extract economic theories. We cannot indeed dtate 
ill fairness to our readers that Professor Oairncs is exactly amus* 
ing. ilia topicus an* of necessity a trllle dry. About half the 
vtdiimo is iiecupiod by un inquiry into the elTects of tho gold 
discovories in California and Australia. It is a model of tho way 
of treutlug such a subject; and tbough we cannot assert that 
Professor Cairncs is in ull eases absolu^y right, we are convinood 
(4 the thi.>ri>ugh soundness of mast of liis runsoniug. Such ob- 
jections ns occurred to us were not of a serious cnoracter, and 
might very probably disappear on further cxaniinutioii. Of the 
remaining essays, the first is devoted te describing the rMults of 
co-operation as carried out iu the Welsh slate qmirries; tho 
second is nn essay published during tbe debates un the Irish Land- 
law, aud discussing the policy of various measures under cou- 
.sidiiration ; the third is a lecture delivered at University College 
as to the connexion between political economy aud tho huuiar 
fitire principle (why, by the way, should not this very English 
principle have un rmglish name^ aud be called, sav, the '*let 
uloue^’ principle ?) ; tlio fourth is a vindication of tLe claims of 
political tu^onomy to be called a science, in opposition to the* 
theories of Comte ; nml the fifth and last is a shorty and, 
as it scorns to us, a conclusive and masterly exposure^ of 
the fallacies involved in the ciiarActcristic doctrines of Rastiat. 
Each of these essays shows the same qualities of style and ronson- 
iiig. We should be happy to give our entire adhesion to nearly all 
the principles expounded, as indeed Profesaor Cairues is a 
tluiroughly orthodox disciple of the school of Ricardo and Mr. 
Mil\. As, however, our space is limited, and it is very difficult to 
compress into any iiKKierate space discussions already remarkable 
for the closeness with w'hich they are packiHi, we shall coniine 
ourselves to saying a few words upon one of the most interesting 
of the essays, and tho one in which we find ourselves most at 
variunen with Professor Cairues. Wo speak upon it with some diffi- 
dence ; for tho subject is ii very large one to which it is impossible 
to do justice without going into Homo abstruse inquiries. We 
will, however, endeavour to indicate briefly the iiuiui'C of our 
objections to PrufesKor Cairnos’s teaching ; though it is possible 
that, after ail, wo differ from him rather iu words than in 
subrtnnce. 

Is political economy entitled to bo a called a science ? Comte, 
as is Known to all his readers, said emphatically, No. Professor 
Caiinns suspets, aud wo aro much iucUiied to shore bin suspicion, 
that this reply was founded as much upon an tinphiloaophical 
prejudice us upon grounds of pure reason. Comte, in fm^i, found 
political oconomy very much in his way when attempting to 
construct a science of sociology,” and ho condemned it accord- 
ingly without much examination. It is quite evident,'’ says 
Professor Cairnes, that iM. Comto had no efloctive knowledge of 
the branch of science which he denounced and several of his 
attacks show an oirogaut contempt for other thinkers of his own 
tinio which unfortunately is by no means rare in his writings. 
The claims of pnliticnl ecrinomi^ts arc, however, repudiate by 
others besides Comte, and though he was rash and dogmatic he 
may not have been mistaken in his aasertious. When heyoii- 
dosceuds to argue, lie gives some roaaous which can be examined, 
and challenges economisis to a test to which, os ProfiMSor Caimes 
fully grants, they are clcui'ly bound to submit. 

We will first take a statement which Professor Cainies con- 
siders to bo the root of Comte's whole argument. Phenomena, 
says Comte, in proportion as they are more complex, are more 

solidainki ” — whatever that may moan, llcnco it lollows that, os 
social pbenomoua present tho highest degree of complexity and 
** solidarity,” it is necessary to consider them lU a whole ; instead 
of foUowiug the melLod common to all sciences which deal with 
inorganic matter, aud breaking up the phenomena into dijfeient 
classes for separate examination. It Mems to us that, in his 
answer to this argument, Professor Oairnea scarcely meets the 
mal difficulty. Ilo asserts that, as a general rule, the more simple 
a compound is, the more complete is its ** solidarity.” Water, 
for example, chemically considered, is of the lowest degr^ 'of 
complexily , and its solidarity — by which Professor Cairnes under- 
stands ** intimacy of relationship, doseness of iutordepeudenoo - 
is of an extremely intense kind. In short, the moro complex the 
compound, the more easily it is decomposed. This condusion, 
says Professor Cairues, ‘‘impearB to be the reverse of that for 
wnich Comte contends.” Now it is always rmh to^ make any 
assertion os to Comte’s meaning, seeing that it is hidden away 
within n stupendous maas of terrmly complex sentences, aud that 
bis disciples aro always ready to prove that every one who is 
not his disdple utterly misunderstood him. But tbe 
argument does not seem to us to require the sense which 
Professor Cairues puts upon it. It is true that compounds aire 
generally more stabloi: in proportion to their simplieity ; and if it 
were necessary actuary to decompose the compound m orde^ to 
unravel the play of tne various forces by which it is alTected, tl|% 
difficulty of analysis Would also bo great in proportion to 
stability. But this, as it seems to' us, is to give a new meaning 
to the word ** solidaritly.” We should interpret that phrase, not 
as implying the difficulty of reeolviim the oonerate phenomenon 
into its elements, but iao difficulty of studying, s^axat^ the ac- 
tion of the various fonoes by which it is aiffioted.^ 
example, water, as Profe^r Oairaes eays, hss jbechatiioal^ opl^, 
and electrical aa well as dbemical qualities* OdWtie's argument is 
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tomn for re^urding Mr. AnuRtrong’a treataioiit m ona of geDiiioo 
ability, of sound choiee ou ike wkoUs end of \ory careful study* 

' true tk«t io oertiua plncos Ko kas soomed bent on 

ni'iAinir Saul tka.|||piiOiiikpiaeo of santiinants wbirk are exeellent 

enougk in Iko ipk^re of inoJemizeJ society, kut wkicli would Lave 
been death and destruction amidst aoino of tlio struggles that ac- 
Ciun]Niniod the sottlemont of the Hebiew iiatiou. Thus, when 
A gag is fawning on the King and pleading whiningly for iiis iifai 
^aul answers 

/ sm not thy (iiul. AriMS. 

1 htttiKor not tor any Oi/hIi tif men. 
t woulU hare lore oh ciirth ; 1 cty for Tt»t 
From violent feriSM. Thou poor and iKnoraiit kiogt 
] have not S»ujrht sgaitint tlim for the glut 
Of hate or wraih« or of mine ow u iiilcut. 

1 lovQ not bluod-aheddiiig or any jiain. 

And, to recur to iho attitude of deliberate opposition mentioned 
iibove, in his rage after the executloa nf Agag by Samuel^ the 
King breaks out 

A world of ruin, of ruin, Thou hard (iod ! 
la th« deep earth m slai rod. nud 'I'hy dry tlaet 
till liungenid ihiit Thuu fordtal rJay with rlay ? 

e * « • 

I drearo imt of a dronm. Ani>ihor dawn, 

Thu wave of Ufa heaves, breaks, and one white Wreath 
Of foam lu tile wide eurge of aca will oliiig 
A monunt, then Thy wut«:rs roll at play. 

What haift Thmi done that Thou ahoulditt ciy for love, 

Or any hojaago of the failing kncca ? 

And, once i»oi*0; in talking with Abner and Jonathan; he speaks of 

Tins inevitable 

Flfn:e Ood, my maker, and my oiiMny, 

,Af;aiuHt whoso ill ^^iigi^ehtions of de<*|i hell 
Drive me to war with hate tiiut hath no paitte. 

Hut that these utteranu^^ arc not intended to convey the whole 
v>f the attltiido of Saul is made clrar by the fomblo and well- 
considernd development of the rhiinu;ter of iSaiuuel, and by the 
words that arc put into his lu'iuth. lie is the chanipiou, not of 
a bliud and despotic superatilion, but of law oiid order and 
obt.'dioJK'O 

Obey his h««t9, 

Thou ehnlt not do might ill. * Ye are but Iboliii 
Confii sing Pain with Ivvil, Virtue’s uelf 
With Kate, aiul Ci(kI with Mon. 

« « « • 

He ia UMwt higli who humblest at Ood*a knees 
Lius, loving tloil, ami t mating though llv smite. 

I'he hrighb soothing, and tsousol story side of an absolute reli- 
gious uhedtent'O is also bn'iught into prominenoe more than once by 
David, and especially in the rcmarhable rAssis beginning 
0 King, I know nut through wfcut ways lie moves 
Hx:cepl, perha}^«, in the laal econo, when the iinal battle is over, 
David is never introduced without the ioipression of grace and 
dignity, and this speech in particular is deserving of quotation:— 

I know 

He liveth, and the worlda arc olJ too jneon 
Tu bold His glory ; and tin; wurat U well. 

And when the sweet winds kindh\ lu 1 mino eys 
Visions n H«id that c-uiiU uiv bmmled brawa 
For pity ; when the sun ou ioiivly IdiUi 
Drives back the night and rold, and finaers numb 
Grow dniB upon the etavva, 1 Urusm of Oiio 
Who winds me in warm raiiiu-iit from Llia frust 
For pity, uud 1 sing to Him fur joy. 

« • • « 

So have sung siraago songs 
Of things that are or sball be, while Tve heard 
A voice not mine make music with the strings; 

And so will livi\ obeying os He Imls, 

And drinking all the woudrr of His world, 

Until He araw luo nearer, ami 1 ih« 

Hureafter th.at High Temple wliero He dwells : 

And 1 am but an arrow in Ills bund 
To phifu thine i>iiemies,0 King, and save 
I'he glory and the soul of Israel. 

Saul blmhelf, while the lost buttle on Gilboa is pending, falls 
back tipuu the thoughts of earlier dayk, and asks for the etdace and 
gupport that was once familiar, though later he again rijecta the 
desfre 

O that ouo 

Of all Ills prophets, inriests, or Mmth sayiws, 

Jaight ommii tny donds forgivim, and one hour 
Counsel of life amt dsath, aud ui iiiy lifsix 
Pour the gatlicrofl trcasikrc of long tlKuight 
The Wwe have told togclher ! Alt, incaceniH 
They know whate'er man may, .-lad one late bora 
waving oIuim;, ottsinpto i, bomidiess reoltt. 

AuA bothtf lk« to lay the u^iug twad 

*h®w bf oasis who mmihI Ywiat God aoil men, 

And drink awoet wihioc of tUoic coaiisbl kind. 

JIM tJw« ^» <*«««« poworfuUy sad cora- 

preJwiwJvely mtini, w wbn* It pfofaaUy 

4 w»iD n>^3^* oh«i»otar^ wwftwioBi^ ot moigiMiiot aiwlled, 
tumul^ itw, himM ttnUlwoW 

Tbew WM» th, of cwwwtodecMlettet ; tbe vudent, 

MMr low of hjtpMflo, tboa^ lAi^ •bu** 

and sometimes by the brute impulse ofimpotMitjealmw^w^fg;;; 

fbre'^deatliied suooeasor, have Been taken up one aftaT^othir in 


Mr. Armstrong's drama in a reaHy masterly maimer. Be kai 
luado great wny since the publication of T/ifOfM, aiiA We eeil 
scarcely find n hi^henr comnieiidation for ibe tnigedy nf JSmff- StMil 
than to say thal, in ehouaiug hia subjoct, ti» imthoar aid wsA ovoteax 

Lis Ligitimaio strengiL. 

It is itidoefl a .subject which ought to atimuiate any maiiMaUe 
of treating it at all. The central figure is itself so kdiMi wits ^ 
turest that it is easy to overlook the dramatio powmr and tUali^ 
even ofUiOhc which are quite subordinate. The somewhat weaiieoL 
blit true nud unswerving, loyalty of Abaer is exctdlently Ulnslnited 
iu this tragedy. There ia a great deal of skill hi the treatment of 
the two daughters, Merab and Miclial, and in tho ready intoitaon 
with which, after tho victory won against the Philistlnos, SmA 
pouotrates tho relations held by the two towards David. 

Saul. Merab 1 — ^I'hcn hoat gentle hands, 

My daughter ; thou art fnillifhl, ftmd, ond fkir . . , • 

I rend the oath to pieces . . . thou aliidt never 
Fall to tlie gooUicrd'a flat. 

• Miciial. My father I 

Saul. Wbat ! 

Thiuo eyas arc like an harlot's, full of lir*a 
Anil dear deceit. O, hide thcc A'om my facet 
j llio Israelites maintain the fuiictious of •a chorus throughout, 
sometimes in lyrical strophes, sometimes in ordinary metre, mmost 
always in good keeping with the ij^enoral efiect, and never obtru- 
sivtdy. Wnen Saul is at tho height of rogo alte* the execu- 
tion of Agag, they Announce his coming veiy much in the half- 
muttering msnimf of a Greek semi-K^horus 

IsiLVKLiTKS. bo. bitber oomoth he 1 Tlie King, the King 1 
Onr hcartn bow in iw Hke the olive- wowh 
All tiw way in thu wind, nor have we htrengtll 
To Htaiid lieforo that awfbJ funn inflamed 
With wroth like tUunthim in tlie Hwollim rack. 

Stay ye: hicline tikc hciul ; fi>r Goil im luiie— 

Ilia hand ia heavy on the Htrickui King. 

The cool, hard persuasiveness of Doeg, goading tho King into the 
false stop of the massacre of the priests, b couceived and wotked 
out with great care, and is one of tiie must powetful things in tbs 
book. And the absolute, self-regardless devotion of Jonathan at 
once to hb father's enemy and to hb father b drawn with ml 
beauty and without a touch of oscessive colouring. 

The coricludiug scene, after the battle of Gilboa, is a disappoint- 
ineiit outtinsn d wiili the finer work of tlie main portion of tiie 
diamAb The laments of David, in particular, strike us as poor and 
tame by comparison ; the real fact ueiug, perba^, that it was im- 
possible to write anything at all on the level of the subieot after 
studying the imniorittl dirge in the narrative itself, lab scene 
roads os if it had been hold by tho author to be a necessary stop of 
transition towards tho next drama of tho trilogy, if trilogy it is to 
be ; aud we are disposed to think that ATiio ikwi would have stood 
better without this appendage, ending with the end. 

We ha\e said enough to indicate our geoerni belief in Mr, 
Armstrong’s powers, and our approciatinn of this particular work. 
We will leave the question of the motto in hb own hands, on^ 
expressing a hope that, in any succooding parts of the dsamam 
senes, tho g^umo elements of tmgedy may be as Uttlo sa possibte 
mixed up with re^ or im^ined disturbauaea of modortt uonght 
in iiiatiers of religious belief or sentimeat. Ho has gemiis enougU 
and industry enough to write wisely aud well and enduring^ ill 
the field where ha has already begun to work with proaparona 
omeus. 


HUNTS CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS IN TIiEOl.OGY.« 

I N considering Mr. Jlunt'a Contemporary Easaya we muil 
narrow our viuw much more than he baa dona in UmBasaya 
thamaeives. It wiU not be to our purpose to bear oonatantlv in 
mind that he has written sone lar|n» btHika of comridanibla a^ty 
and iaterest, and has atinhiad the distinguished honour of a plaoa 
in the liouan index. We must take what he now oflhia ua, and 
endeavour to ascertain how far it posaessea real and independent 
value. When he gives a volume the title of 
m Theology ^ he mcuua of oourae to indicate something more than the 
fact that most of its coiitonte are reprinted from the Omtmpermrg 
ibi'bv. In his brief preface he telfa ut that a new apprebeoaioa St 
tho mcauing of Chrbiianity in imporative, and hb essays must bo 
regarded as asinoeie, though ooufessedly imperfect, contributioB to 
that re-shapiog of dootrinrs and institutions which he holds to be 
necosonry. It musk bo understood that we have nothing to do 
with them as artieba which have appeared in the Ceniontporaeg 
JRetife\ and not verr much with them as representing a school St 
ttuderii thought Their really dbtinetivo features will prohably 
be brought out sttBcientfy in tho process of coosideiiug them 
simply as a volume of colloctod essays. 

There are exceptions to moat rulas, but ooHoctionfl of essay# 
which have attained any wide aucceia will be Ibund goneialljr to 
agree in the ibllowing particuhtfs. They ace finished oompoaitioiii 
on a amailacaha, not intended to excite the pasiioii^ or to put a 
severe atiein on the attontion, but raither to be eeaiiy taken into 
the inlellealhal system, and be digaatad at bbum and with com- 
fert. They may contain the xeaulta of much thDugbi aad learn- 
ings yet, as the Ikought b not exhibited in a pamfnlly abatmoft 
f(sm, ao the bavniugweaca a gentle nod oagamog aapeci if ft 
doee not hide itadlf behuid a aami-tnmipdMnt veil of geaajmcht* 
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tuxo. As a series they produce an impresnon in virtue of a tone 
or purpose running throug^h them ivhich carries the reader from 
essay to essay witnout sense of jar or disturbaoco, and leayos him 
at his ioameys end with a contented feeling, like that of a tra« 
Teller by railway who has gone a great many miles without being 
obliged to change carriages. Mr. Hunt may not appredate this 
ideal; at any rate, he does not conform to it. lie is roughi 
abrupt, and abounds in startling paradoxical suggestions. Having 
consulted many books, iio makes, m a perfectly unaifecied manner, 
a needless pai^e of his at^aaintance. Ilia essays arc on a great 
variety of subjects, and their coherence, so fiur as they have any, 
18 Ijsrgely duo to asperities of temper and feeling by means of 
which they stick to each other, and perhaps to the mind of the 
un^mpathetic reader, like burrs. 

A few of Mr. Ilunt’s Mter dicta will sufficiently illustrate his 
aptitude, if not hia love, for paradox and extreme assc^riion. l£o 
tells us that it is impossible now to receive the Mosaic accounts 
of Creation m more than thc^ popular ideas of the time when 
they were written.”^ Surely this is a needlessly startling way of 
stating a thesis which ^ is dismissed in loss thnn a page. Tf the 
Mosaic account embodies the popular idea, is it thcremre certain 
that it embodies nothing more P Tlio ground can bo cleared, if 
necessary, for Mr. Darwin without any such depreciation of the 
first chapter of Genesis. If that chapter contains merely the 
popular idea, ^he Hebrew mind at the date of its composition may 
fairly clmm to have boon in advance of the KugliMh mind as wo 
^owit in the nineteenth ccntuiy. The idea on the subject which 
is still popular among us is that creation means making something 
out of nothing. Unlike the writer of the first chapter of (Tonesis, 
half-educated people among us are unable to entertain at onco the 
ideas of creation and development. They oppose thb one to tlio 
other, and see something heterodox in ftho notion that life and 
order issued gradually out of chaotic confusion, and that the earth 
underwent a systematic education before it became a fit home for 
man. 

Mr. Hunt deals os succinctly with ecclesiastical as with physical 
organization. Of ecclesiastical aHseniblios ho romarks that they 

may be useful for conference, deliberation, or administration of 
business; they may bo niBchievoua, like the Councils of Nice and 
Trent ; or they may bo harmless, like the Pan-.^ngiican, which 
gave amusement to a multitude of prufauo people, and im- 
mortality to an Archbishop of Canterbury.’’ The u piMH-ral admission 
bore mMo of tlio poasiblo usefulness of svnoa^a is abundantly 
qualified by the assertions which follow of their uselessness in 
particular and prominent instances. The whole question, of 
course, is open to discussion, but the novel feeling which arises 
when a deigyman of tlio Church of England frames a passing 
remark so as to include tho Councils of Nice and Trtmt in 
the same condemnation is more likely to smother discussion than 
to promote it all know tho curious sensation which runs 
round a dinner-table when some guest has blurted out, it may 
be unintentionally, an awkward remark which makes tlie rest of 
the party uncomfortable. A silence ensues, during which people 
look askance at each other or at thtdr plates, and say nothing, be- 
cause they really do not know what to say. Mr. Ilunt is rather 
fond of Introducing ohservatinns of this kind at his literary 
banquet If he were in the flesh beforo us, we really should not 
know how to look him in the face when ho tells us that ** tho 
Homilioa indeed ewUain a godly and wholesome doctrine, but 
they are full of blasphemy bolli against the Pope and the DevU.” 
In whose interest can this remark be made P in that of tiie Pope, or 
of the Devil, or of both P Since no praiso can be meant for the 
Homilies, which are described as full of blasphemy, it would seem 
that the Pope and the Devil are somehow included by Mr. Hunt 
in the same apology, just as the Councils of Nice and Trent aro 
included in the same txmdemnation. Perhaps if our plan allowed 
na to refer to Mr. Hunt’s work on Pautlieism, we might find some 
indication of hia reasons for holding that black is not so very 
Mack, nor scarlet m very scarlet. But as mere readers of so many 
Cont^porazy Essays, ho throws us into an unlimited sea of wonder. 
So, agaimwhen he is dealing with what has boon called the West- 
minster Scandal. Mr; Hunt asserts, without lostrictiun or qualifi- 
cationi that on tnat occasion the Dean of Westminster was right 
in every way that it is possible for a men to be right” This method 
of handling the subject may fairly bo compared to that of the 
Scotchman who, whon proposing to maintain in argument ilie 
auperiority of Scotch over I^kiglish grapes, began, maun 
p^meese that I liko grapes sour.” Any moderato view of the 
Dean’s conduct with regalra to tho Westminster Communion is 
thrown Wk at onco with a sharp recoil on its propounders by tho 
fonmUa of Mr. Hunt. If wo weo with hia funaamontal propo- 
rition, we are silenced ; if we disagree, we have not an inch of 
common ground with him. 

■ It would be more tedious than difficult to illustrate the inartlfi- 
dal manner in which Mr. Hunt eomelimcs uses bis authorities, 
and more easy than amiable to bring out yividly his tendency to 
give a clearly one-sided treatment to subjects on which he writes 
vdth something liko a personal interesl. lie objects^ the present 
State of patronage in the Church of England, and%e wiu carry 
almoat all his readers with him when he insists on the scandals 
mi ahuaea frequently connected with the sale of church livings. 
Bat he propoaea a remedy which would bo far worse tW 
the diaeaae when he desires that tho patronage of idl livings 
should lie voatod, ns far as possible, in the parishioners. In 
his attacks on bishopa he does not feel hinisclf obliged to 
obaerye strictly tho limits of fact or probability. Thus he eays 
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that if a curate wero to ask an Eoffliah bishop to hdp him to find 
a curacy, tho episcopal answer would be written with a coldnoaa 
which intimated that, not being a benefieed clergyman, thebiahon 
did not consider him as particularly belonging to hia diocese, p 
indeed to tho Church at all. How far this la trua depends mi t»e 
individual bishop and, to some extent, on the individual emate ; 
as a general statement, it is an exaggeration beyond the verge of 
caricature. Again, in comparing the value whidi is set, wiCh 
that which ou^t to be set, on an English University education, 
he quite overrates the difference which the possession of an 
Oxford or Cambridge degree makes among the clergy of tiio 
Church of England. On these subj^ts Mr. Hunt has not the fa]>* 
righted calmness which we desire in an essayist. His tone ia 
rather that of a somewhat excitable person wno writes between 
two and four in the morning what must be published at seven. 

Mr. Hunt’s essays aro not argumentative, and their style is an* 
fitted for argument He often indulges in a sucooasion of diort 
jerky Bentonces, which, if they are timen by threes, a^ ao for as 
rea.8oning goes, more liko Welsh triads tnan syllogisma. ^ Tho 
following example is given, as it comes, by chance, for it ia the 
statement iivhicli it couiains, and not any peculiarity of its form, 
which has led to its soloction : — 

The prinoiplo on whinh tho Rcfortnoil Church of England was establlriied 
umlur Klizabeth w sotnolimua said to have been a coinprelieneion ; but this 
u an iiigcuioiia theory rather than a fact. Tho Thirty-nine Articles plainly 
speak the lan/^na/pt of the Auj^ustinian ilieology which was adopted ty* 
tnu Swiss Riforniers. Many of the bishops in whose hands Kllaabedi 
placed the government of the (Jhiirch had l>ccn in exile, and were fhll of 
the theology of Calvin. The old priests who bad conformed to^the Boman 
Catholic religion under Mary weni allowed to remain under Elizabeth, but 
only on condition of their embracing the Articles, and teaching the doctrines 
set fortJi in the Homilies. Tho Pt>pc and the Tope's peculiar iloctiinos were 
excluded^ 

Tho first of tho sontonces hero quoted pointo, it would soem, to 
a Dogativo conclusion ; but how that couclurion is supported by 
what follows must remain a mystery. Mr. Hunt apparently in- 
tends to urge in favour of it that the Thirty-nine Articles are full 
of tho theology of Calvin ; and to prove this, we must suppose, he 
observes that they wero signed both by Calvinist bishops and by 
such Komish priests as were inclined to conform. But, unless- 
Mr. Hunt (‘Oii show that either Oidviniats or old priests of tho 
lioman communion, by signing tho Articles, did what they wore 
intended not to do, tlie facts which he alleges disprove the porition 
for which ho seems to be arguing, and favour the belief that tho 
Ofiurcb of England vras established under Queen Elizabeth on 
comprehensive principles. But wo are not suro that we have put 
Mr. Hunt’s propositions together as ho would wish. One thing, 
howoveT, is clear, that they stand in his essay without much 
obvious cogency or relevancy to oach other. Perhaps he may hav& 
betm aware in the retrospoct that tho case he had made out was a 
weak one, for he thus returns to the charge in a later essay 

Hie only arguments ever advanced against tho Calvinism of the Thirty- 
nine Articles are the two feeble picas put forward by Archbishop Lauienoe. 
The first ia that tho Articliw were coinpileil from tho Augsburg Coiifi»sion,. 
which is simply begging the qnu.stioD that on these subjects the German 
reformers did not agree with Calvin. The second argument is derived firom 
the rejection of the Lambeth Articles. But any one who reads the only 
authentic account which wo have of Use Hampton Court Conference will 
find it plainly stated that the Laml>ctb Artirles were not nje<'ted because 
they differed from tho Thirty- niae, but simply because thero was no 
necessity for them. King James, who decided on their rejection, was 
himself at that time a stru ig Calvinist, and the compiler of the Lambeth 
Artifdes, Archbishtip Whitgift, was a member of the Cotiference^ and a chief 
supporter of the King. 

Surely Mr. Hunt goes on here a great deal too fast. He claims 
the right to call the Articles Oalviuistic because on some points 
they state a view in which Calvin agreed with the German 
reformers. But, bo far as Calvin and Luther agreed in tho aubstimeo 
of the Sovonteenth Article, they agree also with St Augustine, 
who cannot be called a Ualvinist without on anachronism sna 
something worse. It would bo strange indeed to call the Articles 
Bomanist because they teach the same doctrine on the Trinity 
which is held by the Church of Home. Their studied departure 
on somo important points ftom the Oalvinistic phraseology 
ia dear beyond dispute. Again, we need proof that James 
was a strong Calvinist at the time of the Hampton Court 
Conference. According to Dr. Barlow, he maintaioed at the 
Coiiferenco th**. divine institution of opiscopscy, ond quoted 
with applause tho aphorism, No hump no king\ a Scotch 
Presbytery, ho said, as well agreed with a jnonaichy as 
God with the Devil. These are not exactly the sentiments of a 
strong Calvinist. Dr. Cardwell has observed that Archbishop 
Whitgift was too old and too infirm to take any active part in tho 
proceedings at Hampton Oourt; indeed he was a dying man, for 
the Conference was held on tho lath, i6th, and tStn days of 
January, 1604, and he expired on the 29th of FebniaiT. Some 
nine years Wore he had really wished to make the Church of 
England less comprehensive by mtroducing the Lambeth Artiedes; 
and Elizabeth was so far from odmiringtbe proceeding that she 
threatened him and bis friends with a presmtottirs. 

On the whole, we must condude that Mr. Hunt’s essim sre . 
neither very good in themselves nor admirably adapted, to rarther 
his wishes. His general views may be right; his loogsr books 
may be excellent; as the historian or philosopher of rmigioa he 
may soar above ordinary criticism. But he has not the disnnotive 
virtues of so essayist, and by cdHeeting his essays he has not pro- 
duced a volume which is of importance in contemp^vaiy theology. 
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CALIBAN, THE H18SIKG LINK.* 

D B. DANIEL WlLSONi Professor of Historr and English 
Literature at Univorsi^ Oollegei Toronto, having studi^ 
with someoare the doctrine of evolution as taught by Mr« Darw^ 
and his dhid^es, finds, as many have found before him, a gap in 
the chain whidi ought continuously to connect the highest with the 
khrest organization. In his mind the very worst savaae obsti- 
a&toly refuses to.be hooked on to the very best monkey. Nor does 
the diUiculty necessarily arise from the vast superiori^ of the 
savage, sinen superiority may in some iusLances be claimed by the 

e oriila. The gorilla in his native rotreat is thoroughly natund, 
is fur is in good condition, his physical state harmonizes b^ti- 
fully with the functions ho is required to perform ; and, while he 
is incapable of moral wrong, in every rolationship that binds 
him to nis species he fulfils uls duties to perfection. Even Mr. 
Darwin, cited by Mr, Wilson, percoives that in some respects our 
semi-human progenitors must iiavo been more ndyancod in natural 
ethics than some of their more highly orgiinized^ descendants. 
** They would not,” he says, *• have practised infanticide ; for the 
instincts of the lower animals are never so perverted as to lead 
them regularly to destroy their own ofTspring.” These circumstances 
considered, we must agree with Mr. Wilson that, when the 
Australian Bushman, or any other savage of the basest type, is 
colled brutish, the brute is wantonly and unjustifiably insult^. 
The gorilla is good as far us he goes, carrying out the apparent 
end of his being ; the filthy, unnaturally licentious, morally 
abject savage,” not answering* to similar couditions, is no more 
in a state of nature than the vilest ^^amin of a Parisian mob. 
** Man is most like tliu healthy, well-conditioned wild 
animal, when seen in a state of civilization; well-housed, 
cleanly, and in all instances obedient to the laws of nature, 
alike pemonalljr and in every socnal relation.” ^ The idiot, 
who is unquestionably a product of degriidatioii, might be mis- 
taken for a ** inanwurd ” singe of progi-ession from the ape ; 
and a siinilar mistake, in Mr. VVilanu’s opinion, is made when the 
savage, or degraded man, is compared with the matured lower 
animal, for the purpose of showing that the former is but a 
development of the latter. Before we can say what is a state of 
nature for inan^ we must deterraino whnt the nature of man really 
is — establish, m the words of Pichte, '^die Beatimmuug des 
Meuschen.” 

Thu suggestion that the doctrine of evolutiou fails because the 
very best man is not brought into close proximity with the very 
best beast seems, at the nrst glance, like one of those ingenious 
paradoxes with which Protagoras or Uorgiaa might have amused 
his hearers. But Mr. Wilson intends no paradox, and perfectly 
knows what he means, as the following pos^o clearly shows 

If that is the state of nature for the brute in which it is found perfect in 
furni, in fur, or plitinag^ fuldlling the ends of life in hraUbfiil accordance 
with every natural instinct, the savage man, regarded as an animal, is in no 
such state. On the contrary, he exhi bits j ust such an ubnonnal deterioration 
from his true condition as is consistent with the perverted tVeo-will of the 
rational free agent that he is. lie is controlled by niotivos and inipulsea 
radically diverse from any Irnite instinct. This very capacity for moral 
degradation is one of ilie disliiicUoos which separate man, by a no less im- 


the Cbippeway Indians, preaching to them i 
ittterpreier, that he was shocked when a 
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passable barrier than his latent aptitude for higiiest intellectual development, 
from all living creatures. ** A beast that wants discourse of reason’* is 

fihaks]H)aro*s definition of the inferior animal when, in his Hamlet, he would , 
4»ntrast it with the unnatural conduct of rational man. 

This is very acute reasoning. . To complete the desired chain, ’ 
we have not only to ascend from a lower to a higher iutellcctuid j 
condition— wi ascent facilitated by the extreme docility and 
sagacity of certmn auimals—but wo have to proceed from a 
being m which there is no moral element at all to another in 
whiw the moral element is so essential that it is suscentible not 
only of elevation, but of a degradation which of itself implies 
a deviation from the path proscribed by nature. The cleverest dog, 
if he bites the inhabitants of a whole village, is incapable of a 
crime ; the stupidest man, if he has knocked his wife on the head, 
has committed one. Therefore, in moral capacity, though not 
perhaps in acthAlity,the man is the superior creature of the two — 
ay, superior to the faulUess dog, who does nothing but watch his 
lUiUBters house and obey his master's whistle. The two bits of 
the chain not only stand apart, but pass over each other— a con- 
dition remarkably unfavourable when a juncture is to be 
effeeted. 

The degreed man being in a certain sense worse than the per- 
fbet brute, it is desirable to find some positive attribute which 
may be assigned to human nature in general and not at all to the 
brute. To the opinion once so commonly entertained that all 
nations^ even the most barbarous, have some notion, more or less 
rade^ ^ a Deity, Mr. Wilson does not subscribe, and he 
ibMW^y warns hia readers that, in estimating evidence even on 
tbiepolnt, tem much confidence must not bo placed in the reports 
m ms s ipi ia ri es and other travellers, however honest the intentions 
of these may bo. When two pemonsgos reapecrively belonging to 
mo entirely dfiflbrent atages of dviltsation appear, one as ques- 
mw, tM otM aa respondent, with reference to matters that lie 

both, 

mreuj^tdifflpulty in ascertaining how &r the one understood 
^ the queiiM aid the other the answers: and the verbal report of a 
eonversaUOB, bovmvw aoeurate, is of little value where the two 


to them St first with the sld ols naUte 
at a lafw date be Batened to 
address into the leamwKt am 
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doctrinea they eougbt to inculcate were loet In the prooeas. The tnjefVRM 
tranriated them into the Pagan nottona of the tnos^ and so the Ghiwtto 
element was wdll nigh eliminate^ while tho preacher conplaoeutly W^tid 
for the firulte of tho eeod ho fancied to have been gown. 

To illustrate still further the difficulty of reasoning tern tbn 
results of a conversation on abstract or supernatural suljects, Mr. 
Wilson puts the case of a person not so diverse in culture from hii 
examiner as the missionary is from the savage — ^namely, the case of 
an ordinary English peivmnt, unaccustomed to abstract thought^ 
who is questioned on some of tho more recondite points of Calvin* 
istio theology contained in the Shorter Catechism,’* which wna 
written, be it remembered, for the use of children. The man is 
questioned in hia own Inngui^e, and has many ideas in common 
with bis quoationcr; yet his answers will in all probahilitybe 
extremely vague and intangible. 

Mr. wUsou is willing to concede that tho notion of n 
Deity is not universal among uncivilized mankind. The common 
attribute, in hia view, is a belief in the supernatural, virtually 
involving the belief in an individual immortality to be predicated 5l 
some immaterial substance, which may bo called soul or spirit; 
and in maintaining this view he encounters the assertion made by 
Captain Burton with reference to the negro, that he Itolievea 
a ghost, hut not in a spirit; in a present immaterial, but 
not in a future,” with this tiddition — the spirit is not necessarily 
regarded as immortal because it does not^ perish with the body.” 
Logically Captain Burton is quite right. A belief that tilie 
soul might survive tho body for some half-a-dozon years, and 
then perish, does not involve any cmtradictio in a^'eeto. Indeed 
Arthur Schopenhauer maintaiiis the theory of a palings* 
nesis, resulting in a Buddhist Nirv&na, which mi^ os said 
to point in that direction. But negro Schopenhaiisis ais 
doubtless scarce, and when wo speak in reference to the lowest 
intellect, we cannot help ojipoeing with Mr. Wilson that Uaptfiin 
Burton has made a distinction without a dilForence, and that,* "if 
tho spirit is believed to survive after death, the veiy idea of its 
subsequent mortality can only be of a negative kind, the mm 
result of tho iucapaisity to grasp with any cleariioas tho idea of life 
immortal.” 

Instimces are, of course, not wanting to illustrato the briief in 
an individuality continued often after death. The American 
Indian, wo havo been taught long ago, provides food and weapons 
fur Ills dead to enablo them to start properly equipped on their 
DOW stage of oxistence ; the savage of North Austraua will not go 
near the graves of his tribe at ni(^t or alone, and, if oompriled to 
do so, carries a stick to keep off the spirit of darkneBS. So natnral 
to unsophisticated roan, in the opinion of Mr. Wil^n, is a bdief « 
in the supernatural, that he finds a doctrine of annihilation among , 
tho hiuuest things to conceive. The belief that there is no 
resurrection or any other form of renewed life after death, that 
there is no spirit distinct from the material world, fer from being 
natural, is a result of civilization. " The materialist creed belongs 
to a vciy different speculative stage of evolution ” from that repre- 
sented by the savage, it is curious how different results can by 
difibrcDt minds be drawn from the same premisses. Mr. Wilsone 
ascouding scale of intelligence is precisely tho same as that of 
Auguste Comte. The theological view— in other wo^ a bdiof 
in the supernatural— is proper to tho lower, poritivism to tho 
highon civilization. So far they both agree ; but what is to oM a 
sign of advancement is to tho other a symptom of mond decline. 

With great power .of reasoning Mr. Wilson urges the impm^t 
truth that the feet of a belief is not to be disprovea by the inability 
of the supposed believer to define it. lie unda an apt illustration 
of bis thesis in tho old Scotch ballad, " Clerk Saunders.” The 
clerk’s ghost, appearing to hia sweetheart thus xe^es to her 

S uestlons about the other world, and the lot there of women who 
ie in childbed 

Thoir beds are msdo In the heavens high, 

Down at the foot of our good Lord's knss^ 

Weel set about with giUiflowers ; 

1 wot sweet company for to see, 

0 cocks are crowing a merry midnight, 

I wot the wild-fowl are boding day ; 

The pealuis of lieaven wiU soon be sung^, 

And 1 ero now will be missed away. 

Questioned further as to his condition, he answers 
My bod it is full lowly now, 

Anumg the hungry worms I sleep. 

Could mould Is my covering now, 
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But, and my winding sheet ; 

The dew it falls nao sooner doun 
Than my nsting-placo is weet. 

But plait a wand of the bonnie birk 
And lay it on my breast. 

And goe ye liame, my Margaret, 

And wish my saul gnde rest. 

Here, as Mr. Wilson observes^ is a mass of confluion. Clerk 
Saunders seems at once to bein the paradise and pavcatoiy of ^ 
other world, and decaying among the worms in this; nis spo be^ 
now a mortal body, now an immortal soul, without any suspicion 
of inooDMSten^ on the part of the poet NeveiihelesB it Is 
certain* wt. in ^ite of all contradiction, Saunders, in some ribapo 
or otheiv is oelieved to exist after death. Now, on the basis of 
this haUn, it might Ite plauribly argued that the Scottish peasants 
of the sixteentn or seventeenth century believed thrt heaven 
and the grave were one and the same placs^ whieh we hneir was 
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she is Attrpriaad by a hoiuebruakef, or rathar surpiiiiat him, ha 
for a moment miatakoa her ibr the gboet. ffa dropped ^ etick 
with an ejacuUtioii.” Unlmppily ^he i» awahened by the noise, 
and by^h^r Bcream shows the robber tluit it is no ghost. By gcfod 
fbrtuiAflTber lover as well as the mbbep bud been prowling about 
outflide^** a great crash of ghuui sounded close behind him« imd 
Frajk Greenwood sprang the open window, smashing 

th 9 ^cssainent m he came/’ The third story has nothinc to boast 
of hut the fftiihlessin«iii* of a lovor who is fingAjWi to one 

g 'rl and runs off witk anotLer, and Us pemtent deatli. Tke 
urth story is given to horse-raoiiig, and is enriched by the 
slang of horse^raoers. We read of a “ beggarly plater,” 
and the hero, when ruined by the failui^o of the horse he biui 
botied on, is inclined to swear the brute had h«on got at.” 
But happily a father dies of apoploxy, and allows his only 
daughter, a great heiress, to marry the niined gamblor. lie, 
however, was ruined no longer; for in tho li\u yoors in which, 
after his lost race, ho had duapiieared from the world, he had 
made hiniself *'oiie of the richest men in Sydney.” To nniku up 
for tho coniparativo dulness of the third and fourth stories, in the 
fifth we havo a jcfdous husband, one Loiri Deverill, who stabs Lis 
young wife and her half-brother, pushed on to do so by the 
heir. The sixth is gi\on up to a band of coiners. 'J'bu 
seventh can only bonst of one ortho file of apoplexy ; but to make 
up for this, wo havo in the eighth a full .supply of horrors. A 
doctor one night i.i on tho point of tiis'^ecting the body of a coiner 
who had been hanged tiiat luoiniing at Newgate, when, ** before 
he had reached mure than the prcdiifiiiiarj' stage of hi.s liibmir,” 
he doteeted, weak and siip]uo.«i!^'d, but etill palpable to the pro- 
fossional eiir, the action of his heart.** Tlio coiner is so quickly 
restored to life that ho at oj ice sat up, a stalwart, square-built 
riiifian of near six feot liigh, a man who could have Hiiuihilated 
tho slim surgeon.” Tho poor doctor is forced by him to supply 
Limwitli clothes and money. However, the man proves grateful 
in thu end, and after going on wilh Ids old tnule of colucr for 
some yeai’S, went over to America, became respect able, made a 
large fortune ‘‘in the shipping lino,*’ mid lellit ail to tho doctor. 
We must do Mins liraddon the justice to lulmil that, after giving 
a full acixiunt of the reception of the au])po.sed corpse, and telling 
us how tho doctor, after he got it, ** set to work in real earnest,” 
she does goon riicrn no need to enter upon th« dcluiU of 

that gliaatly perfoviuHncc,” Wo aro glad to set. That she draws the 
line somewhere. If it is drawn j nst short of the diasecting^table, it 
is better drawn there tbiiii nowhere. In the ninth story an 
iidultoi'cr, acA]d.ain in the army, is shot deiul iu a duel by the 
injured husband, a clerguuan ”of the most advanced Anglican 
school.” A divorce is olitained, and the clergymau's oldc.«it iriond, 
a colonel in the army, falls iu love witli the guilty wife, who had 
in her ponitcnco become a Sister of Charity. She, bow»evcr, though 
in love with him, refuses to many him,* and soon after dies iu a 
couveut. 11c h;ul been nursed \iy her in a most dangerous illness 
in the clergyman's house, and yet had managed so cleverly that 
neither “tbo elderly lusu-servant” — ^uot a butler this time — nor 
his equally elderly wife, servants in the family, though* they had 
known her for years, recognized her. The tenth story is given up 
to tho captain who tarns purk-lmtcher, while the eJeveuth is ns 
silly as a ghost ntory can well bo. In tho twelfth story a lion- 
tamer Is killed by a lion, who so mauled him that there was a 
perforation of tho lungsi mid ]iu.Mii(>rrhHgi?,” and that, though “he 
nroathed stertorously for nltoui half an hour, he died without one 
ray of returuin.^ cn;iscioii.sne 9 s.” The last story is called “ On tho 
Brink,*’ and is n> thing but au account of au attempt, which was all 
but successful, to seduce a iiiarruHl woman. The injured husband 
arrives in time to save his wife from running otf, sends her lover 
down a flight of st'urs with a dislooatud shoulder, but is himself 
“ ibarlully mangled about the head and face by a gigantic tawny 
mastiff.” 

We must acknowledge that if Miss Broddon's language is 
often vulgar, and at times coarse, yet she doiss all she can 
to bnliince it by au excess of fine words, ribo is certainly 
well up iu the slang of the day. 8he writes of “ name- 
less, caas,” “tha Bonus sweU,” “an hour and a half’s apin’’ 
in a dog-cart, “Uie later Offisacs who went polished off so 
nuiAlrlv/’ << lhi\ inu&t dulRna imiue.” “ I nafing with a irirl.” 
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the most dutRng game,” “ loating' with a girl/ 
down' any amotuit of pit,” ”up no end of a tret«/* “nous of 
your gbosts or that kind of rot/’ and so on. On tho other hand, 
we have “ auperaul splendour/’ “ lutruole of pale golden hair,” 
“ a sdlon of> the houde,” “ tho ebatelaino of tlie abbey,*’ ** the 
wdUu riimlng,” “ menial pabulum,” while in the ghost-story 
we axe tum dial “ the light was ns unearthly as the sound — 
phantmonal ns the ignus (ok) fatuus that plays amidst the rigging 
of a ship upon a storm-swept sea.” A lady’s toilet is a ceremony, 
just as “ xemumuratioa is the liaiin word for three-farthings.” 
A mom Itet was built in Stephen’s time is said to have been 
“ extant in tho time of Stephen” ; the cigar becomes “ tlie soeial 
weed” i whenever there aro rosea there is “ a wealth of roses,” 
brandy fliwpteaiiantly disguised under the 

untbui'a mih A. 

<‘In EngUod," tnys tho nuthor of ^ U« WoHd, 

“ weiy mm nmy bo an witiiat timt om tnito. for tliqr have by 
f ^RW a nborty, not only of. nwiiig vliat tbn ploaae, bat.of being 
<tlao OR dull u they please. At the jment not only erery 

nun. biU^ evm uiwcty. Miss finddon, 

howeveri has camel the Ubetur of. saying what the pleeaw. and 
of Mag i> ^ w the plham^ L Ofo nog, of; 
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thm in V4CUI wd biftriifiiMMal If nete, ArrknKvinrnld oru mado Air rccrlvinv Ikwibir*. 

ProupcQtiiNC*. with Sill iMirtlculuru im tv CliiMeN, Feve, SphnlunhlhA A**-, may bO bod Ot UM 
OlSw. or by Ivtirr wldrMUd (o Mia (Ihuvh. Aenidfattit-'ivowtury. 

K. II. Sf.VMrTBE. M.A.. fMMI. 


/bDEEN’S COLLKUK iiDJlUOL,4»and45Harl«ylitreet, W. 

Aiffiy .'tmniriiifUMtffciil— MI wUaV. 

Ttie Cl«ASaUS la the Sol^d fur Olrl* buivroii Fivu oiiS Tliirtcrn will RV-OPKN fitk 
Monday, tho Slat inatani. fByaniiootioiid jmo hold twka evury Turin by ProAMWia of iSi 

^*rc5oqtoaa>, with fell yoctkolan. mhr b# obwlRad ok (ho ChlUio, or by laliar ad dw m d Mr 
mat GwinMt AMlataoi-SswBU^. PLVMlIWB, JpMfe 

pliELTESIfAM OOWMET-TWli^VEliClfOLARaifi® 

»Obi«»iFouT,>afe £kiolMv.HN«na«c«kla 
rw^’nio^mqkVCfedMniia m. ^ 

'OAbi^r.TTsT. PETBRnS TgOLLmC n«m Abingdon.— 
A« TWfunsiHiniwiRifct.'RwenimLUHin wawf.aiistOfewat. jn . mwi 
on WodtMadhy. Ayply.ta t ho WA Biwy . ^ ^ . - - — 

TBljilTV OOIiLEQA OUneliiuind, Perth, NB. 
^ 1fhihlfe-Jke« Be TlimUlToaf. d 4 x Uw«_ 
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The Saturday Beview. 


CA|irhl«,i»T3. 


a s. 


D oyjsb cqt. le 

J^e»Uknu.rh» Hirht non.Sarl OHANVIIXE, K.O. 

Ifead-JiMUr^TlMt Her. WM. HlKLl^. At. A., late achulsriif Clw Coll.. CamUtMil. ’ 

Tnltiun Keea. Tea to A'iflwii Gnineoi par aimum. SoamI In the llaiwl-iUiHter'f lIoMa, 


<40 per annum. 

Meat Ti 


2 f«ai i'arm nmiiinangM on Tliurwlny, Majr I. 

Apply to tlM llEAU-MAOTKm or the IIoAOKaby SMUTAHT. 


WOLT.ASTON KSOqtER. E iH|.. Toicn drrifc. 

Cowley, near Oxf^. 


nXFOHI) DIOCESAN SCHOOL, 

vy Vi*iU>r*. 

The fiord Btehop of WlNaiSSTEH. 

The lA>rd DUhnp of OXFOKO.' 

niiif turtES pnrtlculnra ina> lie hail of Ihe Princiml. The next Term heitinf 

April *1. 



n^IIB ABDEY SCIIOOIj, Beckenham, Kent. — Cai-ctul 

rilBPAllATION fur the PIIUI.IC HCt1(H)I.S t our from Elaht to Fourteen i nitinlier 


UllBPAllATION fur the rUUl.IC HCt1(H)l.8 t oer from Elffht to Fourteen i nitinlier 

Forty. Bnyeelatve Twelve have eaeh II iwparateBlH^ping apartment. I.ariio pia>i{nitin(| 

and detached Inttrinary. Iteck^-nhoin U half on hour by rmi iLoiidon. Chaiham.uulliunT) 
Irom luondou. wven mmute)i from Cryrtnl Palooc, and on gravel. ISuya met. If ilceired. at any 
lomdou itathm. Hmiiner Term bcgiua May l. .Aildieoi. KiiV. T. Lluy u Puii.LiJ'a. A1 .A. 

TTIGHFIKLD^ SCHOOL, Wnaton-supcT-Maro. — Conducted by 

a Wfonclcr, onilalod by a Ormluale In CIomIi'u! llwioun. Tcrioa. jMI. t^pcclalfy 
•dopted ftir daliimle Biiy«.<- AdifreM, (Ieukiie YIrpi'FI., M.A. 

the G hTn C) e" S U JI O O 

IViMbor-Pr. imillt, M.A. irra>l-l>Mtrr~W. fiKLM, M.A., ftmiKrlr M..huUr of 
Oucen’B Collcee. llxAnd, nnyirtc*! by Unlverbny Grailuettfn In llouourii. The SI.'MMKll 
TBBM will euromence on Thu«whiy, May 1. and will end on Thurwlay. July 31. Sperlal pi«- 
MMtfoii fur Viililii! SoluNiU, I’liirinetillve £aiunliiatiiii.«. Unlvertfitii a, jti:. Ilniiour Lint* iiuil 
Ihrilier portiuulan un ii|fliliciith>n. 

BOSSAIiIi SCIIOOli. 

the NOnTUEKN CriUllCil of EN'ULAM) SCTIOOf. 

^ HOSSAT.r. In nn# l•^ferihflr un the thirtieth year of Hi iinctitiitiun. Its aiiCL'eM hai amply 
jUiiUlIccl the view* of the urieinal iirMoiitcra. Having both a ClaMiral anti \fo<lei n Di'iiartment 
It hee produced a long liit of llononra at Hu* iriiivrr«iile.i, at the Alllitary, Ijetial, uml Medical 
Kxamlnatluiu, while the cu«t of the FOm'ation hni been coneldcmbly below that nf any iprli.iol 
of a dmllor itonding in Ensland. 

Fltuale on the Sca*ehure and apart f n on any town or vUlaire, it enjayv an immunity from con- 
totnlnatlon. moral and plu alcal, In which It Htanda pre 'CioiiuMit. 

TheConnHI imipnie to toIm the numtiera from the prcoont average of 300 to 3M, to which 
number tlie Miool la to bu limited. 

Terme flneltMlvel i Olvncyineii'a 8oa«. with Nntnlnatlona, 47 Guinean .without, e7 Qulncta ( 
Layman'a fluna, with Nomifiationa. eo G iiineao— without, 70 Guhieoa. « 

For fUrllwr partlculara oiiply to llev. RouKUi' llEsniKMa, IIcad-Moaior. 


tiymiopathy^-stobmob: pAh& BtobaoDd m 

N I) I A. N b (Te l JP 0 a 


INDIAN, PARCEL POST. 

^ Under Authority from the FOSTMASTXR-OCNEIIAt, bf INMA. ^ 

3*areela not exowdlng flAy pountli In wight and Sfr. x Fft. k 1 ft. in able. and'dUbttrtnhw. 
arcoonveydd by the FwrilwuiAB Asri) OiiiKSTaL UOMPANV Utm Loudemtn any AiatTwn 
lnIndiaataiudft»rmcliarjmofla.4d.pern». FuUTM^Iori m aUpUM^ 

^ W* LKAOKNUALL /»TII®fcT.JB.C..__: 


n for 
The 


Lodiea and Oentleinim. 8ea- Water Service 
MAMAOPUt Bedfbrd Hotel Company, Limited. 

tub ’ GIIANYILlE ■ iiOTEL, St Lawi«iic(HMi-Sea.— 

lionugate.the nearest Station on both Lines. One <if the diost elmont, eommodloiia. 
end ctuiifnrtable Hotels, In the Ktagdum, llydropetiUiiu Turkish. Oxonc^Miite. Plunge, end 
other Uttihi In the llutcl. 

pufcME de Ti ClilCME (the~New Court Note Paper), 

* ■ ■ Pi-rfrcta, lU-irialorcd._/rhc PnhllcareMsueclfUlly 

r£ HAFBli IS to be hail only of JKNnJ^ * K9E 
YiTs anil Statiuncra by SiieriaiAppoIntineata to their I 
td' Moii^roiAs, Stampluff, one 

MBCIirs DKESSIXG BAGS and CABESrDMWATCH 

■Av-1. boxes, TniirlstN* Wriiiiiit Cases. Jewel Cesps, WiiUnji Desks. — - - 

JJbrary Setiui Mnllifvsi ami lirntlier, Ailiutns, Cosi's of Fins ^tlery.ii 

Knives, the Msjfie lUxor Strup sml Paste, at MEriirS. 113 luHteiit Stiect.l 
Catalogue (loit frve. KstaliiiHlu'il |H‘17. City Prices charged for Cosh, 

Dilunond 


V-/ madvfrein Chorta . - . 

the SEW collar NOTE 

Gueen, lluialdie Kneravers and . . 

tiM- Prince ami Priiiucoi uf Wales. Specimens 

frce.~.KI Kt. Jaiiieas Mret-t. and ltd Jermyii .Street, 


I/)NJ)ON & UYDEU, 

■A..J llnu!i-icts. IVrililiriff Nfi'kiscps. and 


Merchnnta.— Woddin^ 


llnici-icts, W>dilifig Nffkinncs, and Wedding Prosents of every deserlnUi ^ ... 

maids' Isickcts, of new and urjginal Designs: with n large variety nf Diamnmi UrnamenI 
artistic merit. In the iB'St poMiidc taite ami of sterling excelloiicc. at kfessri, L0r~ 
HVDER'S, Diamond Mcichantti, 17 New Uotid SiFcct.eui-ue.r of CUtUird Street. 


K£1.iSlZE MANOR, Hiiiiin.uttMid. — An osacntifllly 

AA Hehuul Air the HONS ul GEN rLKMEN.iirciiaratiiry tu Kt<in. Harrow, Ar As no 

gSSffi 

IWlvfQ. 


cwrcive ineasiiras ore atlupteil, noii« but genih'ifianl). well disiMMsd Buys enn lie 
'hmiestle arraiigcnwnU am upuu oit unusually iilwral muIo, and os nearly i 
a VrHste Family, iueluslve Terras , mo aud luOGiiineaM per annum. 


The Ihmiestle orraiii 
pMolble those of 


T?DUCAT10N in FRANCE (Private).- 

•AJ PASTOn rasidlng et .irres desires to take ONE or TV 


-The T^ROTESTANT 

PASTOn nsidlng et .irras desires to take ONE or TWO KNGI.TMH Pi;Pll.H. They 
And a enmfbrtahle Home and every opportunity of iltemHig the Frciieh Laugnsire- 
” tit xnleicnctf In London. >A'ldi«tf, H. lo Pasteur lioUYU, Arras, Pss-dv'CaIttis. 


TPDUCA’nON at ZOiUClI, Switaeriand.— M. F. de BAIITIISS, 

A-i geoantly Asslatant-Master at Wollinytmi College, rerrlvcs a limited mmiber uf p I • PILS. 


* noantly Asslftant-Master at Wollinytmi College, rerrivos a limited mmiber uf p I • PI J 
hoe now a FEW VACANCIKn. M. «le llsndlss's Pupils, besides receiving inslrnrtiuii 
~ German, and Eiigl'Ui snbin-ts, have the oppurtnnitv of working nitli an exeeilept 
latloal Tutor, and of altendiiig the lATtures of tlie PoDteehnie bclioul. 

Ins, Engiuevting, Chr '■ 


in 

. purtnnitv of working nitli an exeeilr 

.faltendiitg the laTiures of tlie PoDteehnie bclioul, uu rrortical 

.bemiitry, and other technical subjects iwllhuut calm i-liargei — 

L yeierenccs, and particulars may bo hod on application to M. F. i>g BAUDian, Kublu- 
1bid,KUitoh. 


WOOLWren, CODPKUS IITLTi, The LINE, CIVIL 

t v 8fiRVICll.-4tee. Ur. IIUGUFH (Wrong. Joh. Cul. Cam.\wholias imd over .fan, 
leedvfS TWifiLViS TOUNG MEN directly for these Exainliialiuiis, and In an entirely senu- 
rolii Wing uf Ills lloosc TEN BO YH, wlui have the odvaiiUgc uf tJic saniv Tutors... Ealing, w. 


PREP. 

acLI 


rVRATlON ABROAD for DIRECT COMMi.SSlON.S.— 


A CLGRGYlf AN. lata Fclluw of his College, living In a pleasant town abnind. who Ims 
'liindrrdCaiiili<lulea.gaiioflrtY sjrt-eial wlvaniaf'estuSTCDKNrs i-iv- 
No Unsteady Pupil ffnt^ned..^ Address, Kev. M.A., 00 Upper Ikdrunl 


e thou Two lliinilrrd Caiiili<luiea.gaii 

mring for Um above. No fins' * ' 

Ploee, Russell Hquate, Isuidi-n. 


A GENTLEMAN (rornierly in tbo Army), Married, living on 

hl» own Gstata, In one of the lN.*!it parts uf Hants, oisisttMl by a Militia Officer ol great 

S QA In Tuitfun. Willies to reoclva MX PUPXt^ to pn-iwre tiu-m for the Univcriity, 
Tice, Olid Comi<t-iUlv« Examinations. Both Gentlemen well vcr<cd In Modern 

Mg Ml|1th'9u ftbluttlls Ktsnlfollfl. 'rk* Ailvgartlanw fVtitn 1i«« TinaifrlAn srasst 




Alum. HouU. 


Chmrh of England. 

Uighesi xvfon-noes given anil rectuiiud. 


The Advertiser, from his position, can 

' ..AddKis, C. C., 


PRIVATE TUITION.— UNIVERSITY, ARMY, &c,~An 

AT OXFORD MJk., who has iiMeessfolly prepared bockwartl Pupils for the above Exaiiii- 
BgltaM. will hava ONIS VACANCY after Easter. Healthy, broring ncighbourh<.SML 
llafcfenerslo Nobutmenandnlltt-rs. Ti-rnu: under Hixtern. isu Gninesai above HUteen, 1^ 
Outoou per anniim.^Adilirsa, tho \ iran, Tnglehy Orernhow, Nurthollciioii. 


TAUNTON COLLEGE SCHOOL.— PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

OErA11TMKllT...A MASTUK I, lir.aUIBEI>liiinw<l,tolr ,<kr EuUr Iv condiKt 
the fdenee teecfolng... Apply to the HgAii*MA!friu. 


COMPOSITION and ELOCUTION.— Mr. F. NASFFS 

V.^ LBdSONS In these Buld^^ets. as given et verloui 

v&t, ■ 


--. __-eU-kiiowii Colleges for Taidies, am 

to tiM lequireim-nts of benior and Junior Classes.^or particulnn, eddrem Mr. 
IDBBIO NAIIH, PS Addison aorduns SouUi. 

LITERXfirRE.--Mr7” F. 

some of tho leading Colleges In Ismdon, are 


TP DENT & CO., « I Strand, W.C., and i14 Koval Exchanga, K.C., 

J i • M.iiufwriuH'r. »r uiiiumoMRTRKn, w.\Ti;tii;A, aIthonouicau TtOinR 

and TIHtHET C'1.(H*XH. tn Hit AfidL-aty. and ij.ll.lf. the Piinn-of Wolesi Mokersof the 
Cirt-Ht I'liH-k uf ttu- JliiuifK of Porlfnim-nt, and of tho New Standard Chsik of the Royal 
Ubservatury, G re n wirb. CutaUigues on appllcatfuii. 

£. DENT ft Ct Li bti Olid. 34 anil :» lloyal Kxulintige (odjoltiiiig Lloyd’s), nnd the FeetOfr, 
hail ny Ktroct.Htrand.lxiiidifii. ^ 

flDIE' PERFECT SUBSTlTiitiiriRw" SILVER.— The red 

* NICKEL SlLVKlt.liitroiliiiieil more than Thirty Years ego liy WlLliIAM M.llURTON. 
when plattMl by tin- puti-iit piiHx-Hs of Memirs. Elkington « Vo., Is tlie best article neat to 
silicr that ran Ihi used as such, cither useiblly or oniMnontolly, os by no test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real Hilvor. 


A smell iiseftal 8vt. giierantocd of Hist quality for (Inish and durability. 


PATTKltAH. 


13 Table Forks 

lx Table Simmiii 

li IK-sm-rt Vorks 

IX TH'iwert H|i.Mtns 

IX Tea SptMins 

f> K‘,:g S)viiviiii, gilt bowU 

X Kuiiiv Liullcs 

1 («tsvi SiwXill 

9 Halt Hp>Hiiis, gilt Iw^alii 

1 MiHtaut .‘iiHMm, gilt I<uh1 

1 Pair ol Hueur Tot-gs 

1 I'air • if FI -'ll Carvers 

1 HiitU-r Kiiifu 

I '^••iip l.udle 

1 biigar sifter 


Total.. 


Kiddle or 
Old biiicr. 


f. d. 
10 . 
10 . 

9 . 
1 . 

14 . 
0 . 
I> , 
K . 
.3 . 

I U 
X r, 
to 3 
9 0 

10 . 

3 . 


V 1 


Bead 

or Thread. 


e. I 
1 
1 
7 
7 

III 

IX 

a 

H 

4 

9 

3 

3 

3 

11 

4 


11 13 e 


follows l~. 
King** 
or ShelL 


s. da 
4 . 
4 . 


1 10 . 
1 1 . 
. 13 6 
. 0 . 
, tt . 

4 A 
. X 8 

1 3 3 

. 3 0 

. II . 

. 4 . 


II 14 6 


Any .\rtii‘le to bad singly at the siune rrh.-cs An iHik Che-t to ivmtain tho above* and a 
relative nniulM r of K iil vrs, A.i<.. ix I.Ys. A Hecond aualltv of » iddto l*nttern 
'I'eblt Sisions Olid Forks, £l Hs. per dnr. K-SM-rt, IrM. ihl. Tea Kiiuous, 111. 

Ten ar.*l Cii.Tpi- Sets, KIwtru-SllviT on White Metal, d Uw. te £7, 

|V>. Kln>trivH|lvvi' uii Nickel, £7 17s. to £«. 

Dl-h Covviw. Elei’rro-‘«Uver uu Nickel :- A bet of Kimr, iiloin vivgent Pattern, £». A Set of 
Four, ikoikil ratteni. i’ln Kls. A b«t uf hour. Fluted Pattern, £19 lus. ChM-d amlEiusrait-ii 
Patterns, from £U to £»;. ^ 

Cruet Frames. Elcctio-Silvcr t— Three Olasses, Its. to £9 6s. Four QIumw, bis. to <1 Ita. 
Six Glasses. Cl 4s, te£4 IMs. Seven Ulaasva,£l Ins. to £7 10s. RIscuH i^xus. IXS. to C& to. 
Warmers, £7 9s. ikl. te £15 Ita. 

Ites-ert Fruit Knives eiid Forks, from 45 m. tn £« Ifi. the doxen neirs, Caaes, from Bi. 

> iMli Eaters i..KiiiveH, frtiin t5s. Ui Ms. tlip doxon. Knives and Forks, from £4 4s. tu £4 to. 6d. 


the dffzeri |iain.* Coses, fruiii As. and 15s. Kish Carvers, lu Gai^, from lAs. to Mi. tlie I'Mr. ' 
All kiiitu uf Itaidaliiig dune by t* - — * 


r Uic Patent proecss. 


•BiNGUSH LANGUAGE and 

JCA MASH'S UtCTUHICIi. •• e.ll«wd M mw. .. 

MMlally suitable for Student! prapariug for Examination.— Address, Mr. FBBUJCiiio Naiu. 
SjUWhxm Oerdene tfonth, 

TO CLERGYMEN.— The MANA(JKaMENT of the VOfCE: 

•L DECLAMATION. INTONING, he., TAUGHT by a former Member of a Cathedral 
0(!delniiii*Turri^ oi^ntmcat. Terms moderatet-Addieas, F. F. C., Bury CoUage, 

OINGING * — A MASTER of great Exporience desires to Resume 

^ Fraetlee In Tiondon. As Pupil ^Slr Ocom Snii^. nc oflien sneclal advantages to Persons 
Miiloustoqiislify tliemielvcs for the higher etess uf Vom Musrc..the Oratorios of Uondi-l, 
Haydn, Mfendelawhn, ho. I^nsmi^Uy amiotiitinent. .Terms moderate—Addraas. r.F.C., 
BuiyGottege, Godelmlng, Surity. Clam Rm in I,^don. 

Ty'8a^t¥ and "LAND AGENT.— A Oentlaman of voiy 

JLJ lam Exnaxlsneo In ihe ohova *— — ** *!*■ Iiieladinw the menegemeni of Fonets anil 

* M^t ral^wB will In iAraa.-^rc^ In tim Aral Instanei, tSVATa Aaurr. cote uf C. T. 
f umr. M., SoUdtor. 14 Klog'e Hued, Gray s Inn. 

TO ‘wine md spirit" MERCHANTS.— WANTED, in the 

jO Oiraijtr, to • VOpiKMlIimUNAM, .to toatou.m* Um. In UH Tr.Se bi 


WIU.fTAM h. DUHTON, (tciierel Furnlslilug Ironmongri , by epuffnlmont. to lI.R.It 
the Pfiiioeor Wales, sends a CATArJNiUK.nontalnlng ubWardioMMi Illoitratlune of hie 
unrivalled Stock, with Jdst uf Prims and Plans of the 33 large Show-rooins, postage free.— 
»i Hxftinl fltm-t, W.i I, I A, 9,3 and 4 Newman 4. atid 6 PerryVriorai and 1 

Newman Yard, Lmdon, W. The Cost of delivering GraNls to t he miwt distent ports of tee 
United Kingdom, by ftatlway is trifling. WILLTaM S. BURTON will^eye undgrteke 
delivery at a small fixed rate. 

F LMER & SON’S EASY CHAIRS and COUCHl^.— 

The larm-st assortraent te the kliiguom, eompriftne all Uio Deslgiuilhr which they have 
been celebrated fi>r tlie iost flfry ycY*. and a1*n all the Newest Patterns, eoinMnlnc grace, 
elcgonoe, ami romfort. Five lluii Jrsd dllfonsnt PatterDs always In Stnek. New Deidma nro 
lieinR almost, dally adikd. All v:-.- of th« besi quality and morkeil in pUdn flauiSi!— Bhotr 
K oums and Galleri es. 3 1 and 39 Itei uers Ntrvrt, l/)ndon. W. 

PARQUET FURNmiRE. -^HOWARD'S 

Kiirnltiiie of all ilesoriptlons mode of HOWARD'fl PATENT PARQUET Is of th* 
miwt durabU; kind, and ilicing monuflirturcd by Mochi^ moderate In eoet,andof tlie flnrat 

HOWARD a BOMB. 

Decorators and Cabinet Makers by Steam Power. t5. 96. and 97 Berners BtiML w.. 

owl Midland Building, New Htrvet. BlrmlnghiS. ^7 " '• 

S " MEE’S'^DESIGNaS of FURNITURE and of 

IRON end BRASS BEDSTEADS. 

A New and Revised Edition of this Work Is now lamcdi 
Xn a size eonvenicni (br transmission by post, end will lie ihrwerdgdt on ^pHeillOB, Sr 
W. A. ft B. BMEB, 

• FIWRBURV PAVEMENT, JLiONDON. 

CTAifTEJ) GLASS WINDOWS and CHURGH SECQ. 

nvni>.N8..-flBATON, DUTkSR. > BAIIW, Owrl«k Btmt, OmBi «.wli» 
London. Prize Me-lal,I,«ndoo end Peris. * 


rjOMFOBTABLY FURNISHED APARTMENTS for One 

usr 


/"iLAUK’S PATENT STEEL 

Vb/ Self-Coiling, r Ire and Thief PiW, eon be odepM to 


Prospertuaes free.— CLARK A CO. 
LI veriMnil .end ItebUn. 


Sole PetentMe, Rothbone 




LONDON NECROPOLIS 


piUNERAL REFORM.— The 

A.' CUMPANY conduct! FUNER 
ipentus ftee.-Ohitf GlHce, 9 Lonaastor 

Tidies” BEAUTIFULLY MADE ENAMHJiW'Kn) 

AJ BOOTS, tif. To Button or ElaetleSldei. SolkHoatoBooti,to>id. ICoiMaa'tipXJMte 
8llpperiv9i.6d. Celologueapoitfree. -aiwumourz-me^ 

THOMASP. MA BSa i LL, Mi Oafold Bt fgrt. W. 

M * 


MOWER 

•a Bit. 1 


the "ARCHIMEDES#” LAWN 

t! the only MMhliio that ouie tons or irM gnui, ss weU m gM 
slogflng. 

** For auperlor to any of oaie.''-J>V8M. 

“Thequlcite!t,nM>it!lmplo..on dmwfleflk lenlmowttow ObtoMv 

*• Hemorkohly easy to work.**— G orxlB i er * ! ifapoz^nc. 

WomatidlosIteratlitaellOD. DeUvfredearrtafliftfgtoinSlillisM.' 

Prieto and TOrtlaumtote poM itet on oppUeMlon. 

^ W l M ilAMS * 00.. Limited, MOaiifoohiiwfl snA PMmlpiK 11 

AsnMi loss O. Boiuis * GOh. OM dm IBte 

Wiiraa cum a 



THE 




SATURDAY REVIEW 




POUTICa IITERATUSE, science, and ART; 




No. 912, Vol. 

% 


April 19, 18.73. 


i<*ii for 
uDrooitl, 




Price 6(i. 


TTOMF. rOIilTICd. 

I N view of tlio gcncr:il election which ciintiot ho long <lcfcrretl, 
some ttctivily ib bogintiing to show itsolt' iu Miiglish coiisti- 
luoncioH. It ifl thoro that the hrittlo is to bo fought which is 
to docido whether thu Opposition sliall be summoned to take 
office ; for Scolhmcl, as the Con^orvativea confess, in in a most 
hopeh'sfs stale of Liberal dr.rkiu'ss, beyond any chiince i)f con- 
versioK ; and Ireland wi|i only send an iiu-rt asod nnniher of 
members standing aloof I'rom both [lolitical |iarLics. JS'aturaliy 
the stir and moveinrjit in Knglish ciiustituuncli s i.s aa yet 
almost entirely produced by the (Jouservalivc-s ibr it is they 
who are IIjo attacking party, and it i.s they who hope to win 
by the olectiou. In niOht <*a.ses Liberal mcinbers will oiler 
thcniHclvcs for re-election, and they have nothing now to say, 
nor any arts by which f-o rovivo the drooping tijiInU of electors. 
But the Oonsoi vatives have the delight of choosing new men, of 
liearing what the imw imin can sa^, nnd thinking over tin* de- 
lightful annoyance whie.h ihccontosL will give llicii* o[)ponc!its. • It 
isalwsiya easy for Couser valivoa tf» ilnd **ni liihitt si. It in a gentle- 
manly, rcspccttible thing to Cuiiservativo canJi date, even if 
on un^iccesfeful one, and tiie pJ^rty ia very neli, ami iU 
membora can ailord to contest scats even when the scats arc 
nottobowon. A (kmservative candidate need nut think, or 
rcfwl, or weigh 6110 thing against anotlior. llo ha.i only to 
come to the conclublon that ho k on the »ldo of our gh^rious 
Constitution, and ho liaa got to the end of his inb llectuai 
troubles. In this respect ho has an immenso su^Kiiority over 
a Liberal candidate, who has to worry liiniMiit* as to tho 
clFcct of lines of policy, tho meaning of cries, the limits of 
desirable change. The happy man whom birth or conviction 
has inailo a Conservative can start at once, leave the dctalla 
of policy a^iJo, njid devote himself to the business of the 
election, to making himself pleasant, to fretting up kical sub- j 
BCriplions and arranging local festivals, to iiuprcc-iing slowdy j 
on tlio miads of piTsoiis of various classes tho gentle con- 1 
victiciitthat he is really very nice, if not briglu. Such as he j 
is, anch are his Committee, his supportvr.s, and his voters. | 
They fako without any trouble the position tlicy n?!sume, and 
hold it with a carclcua merriineiit. Anyhow they get the 
flgM rfor their money, and therefore they may as >vcU have 
tho ^gliL A (Joiiscrv^ive journal has rocAUitly published an 
elaborate electioneering p^os{M;ctus stating whut constituencies 
are cni^^to furnish Conservative victories, wliat scats are just 
CbntCbting, dtid lyhat seats should for tho greater glory 
of’ Con0orvnti.*)m be contested without uny real j^rospcct of 
0 UGCOSB. great maxim of the |xirty managers scorns to 
ho that everywhere there should be a contest, and that it is 
^ '.^uch ^ter to bring forward two c.andidatcs than one. This 
^ tjljl^plie^^at there are a great nuinbor of persons who are 
J^dy to pl^ the pairt of Oousenrativo candidate merely 
the 8 ak;e offing knp'^ as Cbnservative politicians, and this 
ireeUN^II^ifl, ^bably ipiind. The Conservatives can contest 
•eatj^tieijy wuy, for they have men and money, and as tlieir 
poUt( 9 al programmo || purely negative., they avoid internal divi- 
f ions. But, although the Conservative piu ty has this ad vantage, 
and although in n time of political quiet like the present 
tho advanmge is a great one, yet it is not easy to say 
whether this facility and ardour with respect to tlio preptira- 
■ tions for cont^t are Bigiu|Gunt of anything like a proporiioiuite 
mcesB.^ Thd Liberals .nmd tho seats and arc quiet; but it 
docs not follow that they will be beaten j ahd even ih the 
•4. y®*^*2^*^**^® estimate there seems to lurk a hositiitioii os to tho 
' That tho Conservatives will' Win seats 

IB undoubtedgr^nd that, Hlthoi%h they may lose somo, they will 
win lordly oif>l:h^ whoi^ ia probablo ; but they must win some- 
thing iike a ^ar .ba^ce ^ fo^v English soats to euabisr 
them to tako office wit^ credit, anftheir prospectus, doc^, not 
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fihow anytliiiig like forty English seats whoiU they have a fair 

g^*roaptiCt of SUCCCriS. 

All tliHl LiL'cralH have to say at the present moment has 
been said by Lon 1 Knir:i:uT.r.\ titlpewich, with much moderation 
and good muiso. Ho rcviow'od.tho history of tlio Administration 
during tho period of* nearly live yqars during which it has 
boon in existence, and he could truly point to great things 
which it hail achieved, and to important principles which it has 
uplii-Jd. He lafiid the inost that qpuld bu said in jufitidciition 
uf its policy whore iU fx>li-iy has besii <^filieijablc ; and ho 
judiciuii'^ly loft out of sight, its bliiutlers and Rhortcomings. 
A Minisur k entitled to do this, ami to ask tho conduct of 
the i'aliinot to bo jndgcil a.s :i whole; and Lord KlMftKHLKT, 
speaking to .1 Libeial .'imlicncA*, \v;w ju 4 iticd in assuming that 
hid licaixTS were ready to rerm?»pher^tho great tnonsures of tho 
(tLau.iKini: Administration ami to forget the Royal Warrant, 
the i'oLLii 1: si::ind:il, Mr. AYkroN’,Mr. liiiL'ti:, and the Budget oi 
I071. lint nothing that Lord KiMiiUiLhV could say tended 
to remove tlie two skinding dillicultiea of tliO Liberal party. 
They have no juogrammo for the lutiire, and their leaders arc 
wearied of ollice. Lord KiMuriua:! had plenty to say of wliat 
is past, but nothing of what is to conic. If tho end of tho 
Gl.\i»sT'»\!‘. Ministry Imd arrived, his account of what it had 


dt»iie 


mijdit 


be tak(*n as a f.iir r>ccount from the Librral 


point of view. But ho IukI nothing to put hdbro his Ijcarevs 
by way of hu^g' stiou as to that wdiich they should strive 10 
iJccQinplish. Even the Ctovvrnim'iit rm nsiires of tbit Session, 
the Judicature Bill, the amendinent uf tho Education Act, tho 
scheme for n adjasling Li.cal Tax.itioji, had evident])' no jato- 
rost fur him, as lie knew they h.iii^a none felt his hoarors, 

it is quite true that .a Liberal (lovernmcUt ia not bound to be 
always kimlliug the light of Maxing nicasun'Si It umy be lun'^ly 
a knot of persona whom tho coirntry wislic.'* to hold office ia a 
qnii't w.iy in quiet times, lint ilieu the Lilicral Ituidors, and 
ehpf|^*ially Mr. GLAasTONi-:, are usf;d up by tho labours and toil 
of ofUee. ’L’bey need rest morally and physically, aud the 
burden of office is now so gr« at that men of nnittira ago 
would neceasai ily shrink from it unlei-s by the changing 
fortunes of parlies they wxto occasionally relieved frouv 
its weight. When the two things concur, when tlicre k no 
room or occasion for Liberal Icgii^t^ioh of great iiuport- 
aiu.e, ami when the energies oI’IIk! leiidcra of tlio party 
a**!) cxhau^teil, the timo for a Conservative Govenirricnt 
lias come, if the constituencies will but permit one to bo 
osbiblished. Nothing liko real reaction i.S po.i(»ible. A 
Coiiscrvaiivo Ministry will not dream lor a moment of re- 
volting tho recent policy of England ' towards IreLind, oi 
denying tho Ballot the opportunity of a fair experiment, ot 
augmcntiiig denominational a^^ccudcnc]^^ or of inl^foring with 
tlie rcorgariizalioii of tlio army. Tho Liberals nave not only 
douo their work, but they havo dooo it so enfectually . that 
it i*:innut bo undone. Tlicy may therefore regard the incoming 
of ti Conservative Ministry with tho grtjattf.nt oquaniuiity. 
Whfit can they wish more than that, as tbetir oppouenU niiut 
conio ill occa.sionally in order that Liberal leaders may have rest,, 
thu Ootiservative.'i should take office at a moment when the suc- 
cesses of a Liberal Ministry have been secured, and when ascason 
of political reposo makes it easy thatalluirs should bcadmirik- 
tered by those wlio only ask 5 iat everything shall go on for 
a timo as nwly as posaiblo in the same way iu which it is 
going on whcMpey take office 7 Kvorvthing that Lord Kni- 
iiERLKY said wls 'consistent with tho real thought of tho hcad.s 
of "^Iho .Ministry bettig tlugi they are desirous to bo relieved, 
although tlisy also are desirous that their past career should 
bo fttirl/' judged. 

But Conservatives caimot, at lcA.st pnhHclj, content them- 
selvas w i Ui tho'-jiioiiesjt lot of rclicvingj^oir wearied adversaries, 
and doing mothing for a time, while tho country is willing ^ y' 
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that nofliing ^hoiild bo done. They have to fight many 
little io.-fil battles, and local battles cannot b<5 fought success- 
ful ly in a t?pirit of serene humility. Those wlio hope to in- 
ifjlKIJCt/ ur wbi oloctiorm must indulge tltcif gouius, sp«ik the 
jiassing ihoiighia of their mlntlA, and tlbllSO tllfitf CUt'lUivo 
heartily. T’here have been several Con%rvalivc meetings ihU 
week, uiid most of the speeches made there would bo very 
discouraging it‘ it were tlss business of local Conservativea to 
provide the nation with political thought, or if tho lc«adcrs 
of the party were liktdy to catch the spirit of tlwiir more 
obscure followers, in Yorkshire, "Mr. S'lWi^nofK eiiunei- 
atcii tlio propo.sitioii tlmt wdiat was wanted in political life 
was n bit of blood, that tho lltmse of Lords was full of 
bits of blood, that the Hoixso of Coniiiions was at present 
sadly deriuiciit in thid respect, and that the real thing to do 
was to fill the Lower IJouHe. with l>it.s of bloml, ami sn make 
it in harmony with iho iVers. jMr. Jvaiki.s Lhoinrlit it a | 
neat joke to echo tho ainrccsUon that ^\h:ii. the Ministry 
would like wrnild be to scud the ]\larqals of Kii-ox to Spain 
to apologize for the Xorfhjfcff Ixdng iu Llm way of the 
Murillo^ and make t.hc Manjuis a Luke for Iris pains; and be 
ventured on a statement which, oven i.-oniing from a minor 
Conaor\iilive nicnil>i;r Co a local <\miLTvaiive au lience, was 
astounding — that as to Uio new Jiiid^-tjt, although there was a 
demand for tho reduction of the Jnconio ta.\, yet ihc 
only proix>s:il whrich tho Cu-^NC^.M.ol: of the lO.KCuruLFi! 
made was one to improve Iho profit a of tho grocer. At 
a Conservative demonstration in lianciishire tho speakerA aj)- 
pear to have been cbielly clergymen. One reverend gentle- 
man informed his audience that if Mr. Wii,l.\m (»lai»ston'k had 
to try for a 50/. situation in coinpotitioa with a Ijanrashirc 
operativo he would fiiil, and that if his father venturod to 
stand for tho division of tho county in which tho inoetiug was 
held the Const rvatives wroiild not make mincemeat of him, 
for no one wished to tiiato of such an uasavouvy pic,” but 
they would teach him a serious lesson. AiK’th«.r cKrg} man 
tlianked Goo ho wita not a Disseutmg minisier, at which ex- 
pression of opinion there ivcre loutl choers, iSuoli ;< tho ^pirit of 
Conservative elect ioneoriug when sot-n at iU woi.-^l, and it is 
not often that liiboral domonstrations reach such an extn-nui 
•of vulgarity, acrimony, and petty spjto ; but evtu if iho.se exhi- 
bitions of clerical folly could be paralleled by the utterances 
of tho lowest Kailical mob orators, something belter may fairly 
be claiiJiod nt the hands of those wiio insist that existing in- 
stJtiitious and the pro -eriiinence of bits of blood pro*iiico .■•uch 
admirable results that they ought to bosuifi-red to <*udure wiili 
unimpaired force. It is tho hard task of the Cmiscrvntive 
leaders to tlcfeml (’onservutism again^i their ow'ii hupi^jrtcrs, 
and to reconcile tho nation to the good of a sclicmc of things in 
xvhioh 80 mucli evil is mixed up. 


THE AUSTllALTAN COLONIES. 


mature years, is that in all cases they should bo allowed 
to have their own way. Lord Kimukiu.kv, following in the 
steps of his predecessors, has vainly cudeuvourud to prevent 
the «!ifTerent colonies from imp/>sing duties on nrtielcs im- 
ported from other Australian Bottlcineuts. The Luke 

lu-cKiKfiHAM several ycaw ago Urged u|«» tiio coioiliHt. 

eN^ictlioncy of forming' a CuAtoms ljuioti, including tlio usual 
provii*ions for distributing tho ju*ocecds of tho rovenuo on 
imports. The ])ractical men rojoiitcd the advice of successive 
SocrciJiries of State, on the ground that each liegislatiirc could 
not trust its neighlfours to mmutaiu {u'otectivo dulics on a 
sulHciout scale. 

As u judicious parent Fubniits with a sigh to every fresh 
exaction on tho part of em.incipaiud children, tho (’olonial 
Oilicc ha.*t introduced a iJill which might have recited in 
its prr.'UjibJo that, in the .\ustraliaii colonics will not learn 
wi.-^.loni, they iiulsI ' .• pcrinitted to bliimler at their ploature. 
Tho Jiegiblaturc of every Australian colony will hcr.ee- 
fortli liave full poWiu* to impose or remit duties on tho 
produce of every other Colony. Jicsorvations are added 
whie.li must bo abarul‘.>u'^tl in their turn, if furilier re- 
Jaxativui of Iinpt.rial cniitiol is demiuid<'d Avith sullieieut 
loudness and j»oi*bisl(‘iKe. 'J’jjc liiJl provides that 110 duty 
shall be impofii'd on the iinportatiun of any article fioni any 
{•articular countr3' ivliic.h .-hall iirit. bo equally juq) 05 < d on tho 
like produce of any ether country; and tho colonial Legis- 
laturo.s are further rciiuired to comply with the 8ti[» illations 
of any couimcreial treaty. If u coinuiorcial treaty is nlti- 
iiiately concluded with ITimce, it will be dilficulc to enfoico 
oil distant colonies the observance of provisions which will 
probably have been inserted without any special regard 
to their wants or opinionr*. L-iulcr the treaty of 1S60 

French wines were lulinittcil at a low duty into Fng- 
liiml, where ihoio u no compel ill ve i>roduclion. Li 
Bcme parts cl' Australia wine i.s produced in almmlance, 
of so luwl a quality that it urgently ropiiTes the prolection of 
! dilllTciitial dutit!:% If any Au.stiiiliim «.Ojony takia alarm 
j at tlie prjbL'iblo iiillnx of cheap and wliol^-.'soine clan t, it a* ill 
, btj e;i!-y to e.vntc ajiojnilar ugilation against tJie cxtciiMon of 
;liC trc*aty to v.iiui-prodiiiiiig provinces. Local pat i lots will 
contend witli jdausiblo elo(|Ucnco that the of Ilngland 

arc dirci'tly oppow;<l b> those of N(fW South Wales and 
Victoria, Avliicli h.ivo no ci.tLun good.s or liardwaro to bcnd to 
Franco, uhile they have A\ine of tlicir own Avhicli, from its 
dLsagreeablo hislc, is inoapaldc of contending on equal tcrm.«; 
With tho favouicd vintage of Jiordcaii.x, If a doty levied 
at Sydney or at Alclbonriio Avliich is incousijvtent with the 
ti.rin.s of any coniincrciHl treaty, thcj Imperial (xovernmeut 
Avill have no practical 1110011.4 of correcting tho irregularity. It 
is also in the poAver, though not within the legal coiupotence, 
of the colonics to impose dilb rential dutie.4 on the respective 
products of ditlereiit countries, nor i.s it improbable tliat they 
may uvuil themselves of their practical imuiuiiily Irom 
control. 


T he Aiiatraliau Colonics, like groAvn-up soas Avilh incomes U appears that fiscal jeuhmulos are likely to prevent or 
of their OAvn, are certain to succeed in every successive postpone for an indciiiute time tho iederal union of the 
contest against parental authority. Tho benevolent and ex- Ausciali.'tn provinces, lu that remote ooutiniiit thcro is no 
perienced hood of tho fiunily endeavour^ in vain to htijm!:ite, fondgii enemy to fear, as iu the North American Dominion, 
for the good of hia ofiki>ring, that they shall not ceinmir. ox- If consistency in error is a virtue, the Auritralian rrutcetioiiists 
messes of smoking or liraiking, or that thoy shall abstaiti from may cluiiu superiority over the professors of the same creed 
debt and gambling. Wlicii the jiower, and even iho will, to iu the United buitoa and in Uusaia. It has never occurred to 
exercise coin cion is at an end, iho measure of youthful or ihe Americans to interpose Customs frontiers between their 
colonial indejK*ndeiicc is the inclination to dLsobey, The sovcral »Stiiti;s; and tlio anuexation of Cfuiada.or of Cuba 
Austnilmxi setllcmcnts arc goAcmed by the delegates of tYunld immediately produce uurc.stricted commercial inter- 
universal sufirage, representing the extreme ignorance of pro- course between tlio old and new portions of the Union, 
judicod aiid'lialf-instructed coinnui attics. No other souicmj of Every Aini:r:c;in politician believea that tho territory of tho 
|)OWCr is pussildi?; and it is idle to conj]daiii of thu iiocesaiiry Republic amU uiiimatoiy include the whole Northern Conti- 
i^ults of inovitublo causes. In Australia, us elsewhere, iho . nent down ^.o the istlimus ; and ho is iully prepared to accept 
uncultivated imagination more rciulily apprehends the one or ilj« cousoqucmcc of Free-trade over one-half of the Western 
two coininoditics wliich each man sells ilian iho namcruu-'' 
tu-ticles of con.sumption Avhich ho buys in comparaiivoly siuail 
quantities. For the purpose of enjoying a nionojMxly of pro- 
duclioti the colonist i.4 content to be rc.sirictod iu his choice of 
urticles to be purcluscd. if ecotiomist.s alleinpt to to.'ich him 
that tho whole community 2ind all its memhors lose by an 
artificial limiiatiou of nAurkct.<), tliu reply is rctidy, that tho 
theories of a uiudern school ouglit not to prevail over the 
4 Msaclnngs of experience and the recoin mendations of pructicul 
men. The ouiuinoiq'locc liiUacies which are avoII knoAvn on 
the Contuient. of Europe and in llic lluiicd iSlates derive ad- 
ditional Ibrco Jrom the jealousy Avhieh is provoked by :iuy county, to every i^ish. Tho ^oplo of ^Tew Iiiouth Wales 
^qipeorauco of dictation on the part of tho Mother-country, ibar that they may bo inundated with cheap imjiortutions if 
The Austriiiiaiis nre entliusiasticKilly loyal to the Crown, and the tarifif of Victoria is more liberal than their own, or if tho 
not ill disposed to the linperial Uuvornment and Pariiameni; porta of the neighbouring colony are xuoro altraciive to 
but tlie condition of their allegiance, aa of filial devotion in sliippjug and to trade. A Custoius Union would put an end 


icixiisplu rc. in tiio same way Kussia is acquiring market 
Iter market in Asia fur tho piirpo.so oifjDXtending indctinitely 
bo ciivlo btjyond Avhioli a protective or prohibitive taritt* 
irili operate.* Iu bolli countries oconomical sclfialmeas 
* regarded as subordinalo to political and territorial 
ggraudisernout. The Australian colonies, on the other 
land, hziving for iho ]>rcBCJjt. no foreign political re- 
itions, arc bent on keeping one smother at arm'^ length, 
ftcr tho foahioii of tlio FrencJi provinces before tho days 
f Tuugot. If tlie doctrine of Protection is sound, there 
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to the rivalry of coxnpetiug jiorta, but the risk tliat protective 
duties inigJit bo reduced by a preponderance of outiiide votes 
in u federal Assembly still furniMies a conclusive argument 
against the obvious plan of a CustoroB Union. The rospeotive 
‘‘'utcrcsts of Sydney and of Melbourne are not moroincota- | 

iiiou iltuse ur Londoa and Liverpool, or than those ; 

of New York mvl Philadelphia ; but again it must bo ad- j 
iniUtni that, with true logical courage, the Australian colonics 
arc not Jctorrctl fnini the prosccutluu of their theory by a mere 
reduction to the absurd. 

The fonce.ssiori wliicli is contained in Lord KcMUERLEv’sliill ; 
will liiniLsh an sidditiunul argument to the politiciiais who j 
dcprcciiiU! tho Colfuiiul Empire as an ob.*jolc*te iiction. Lord j 
Ci:i.v, who adiiiiiiiifttcicd colonial nlfaira a «[uarter of ii century j 
ago, has uniforinly protested against the modern system of 
resjiou Slide government as an abdication of Imperial duty, j 
Tt may bo admitted that, in granting to tho colonies all but ! 
c^xclusivo control over tboir own ailiiirs, thcEnglisli nation was j 
not poilbrming an act of heroic or disintcrosted generosity, j 
Ju many respects the Imperial (vovi.'vtimenl is greatly superior j 
ju wistlom and political capacity to tho ephemeral Cabinets j 
of Australia ; and all parlies v.ould have 1>gcu gainers if 
Pree trade eould have been uuiviasjilly enforced in the wide 
range of Eiigli.sl) posscssion.s. Ncvcitliolesa the rolaxiitiun or 
abjind'»iiinent of control over the colonies was w€dl judgoJ 
both in subsUinee and in elioico of occasion. Virtual indu- 
peiidenee must sooner or later have been coucedtol in consc- 
^mfiico of the impossibility of governing with eflicicncy and 
jusiioo iluniinions removed from the centre of authority by 
lialf the eireumferciicc of llio earth. It was far better that 
the paiilal withdrawal of the imperial Goveriuncnt sliould 
not bo piccedoil by bickerings or liy open quarrel.-?; and 
the colonies, a.s long ua they belong to the Empire, 
shouhl 1)0 retained by a volunlary bond. Tho Americans 
liavo now for nearly a century propagated by imnuis of popular 
education and literature the auilnu^ity lo England which 
iii>t unginalfd in a quairel of which the merits were doubtful. 
Jt would bo e.xlrvniely inconvenient to encounter in Australia 
the sjiiieful feeling wliich has embaxrassed all diplomatic 
Iransiictions with the United Stales. Tlio iucotivenioncea 
wliieh may result from the noinitial ^loaseasiou of territories 
which are ftub.'iJiUUially indopeudeiit wore illustrated by the 
damages awarded, with qia'si-iouable justice, at (iciiexa lor an 
alleged miscarriage of the Mrlbourne police. Tho advantage 
(•f having a friemily pojmlatiuii in the remote regions of Aiis- 
Iralia on the* wliole coiiiiterbalaueca tlic occasional ve.\atiun 
of unf«»resoeii liabilities and of temporary niiaundcrstaiiding.s. 
It is right to iei'oguizo the pr(ipo>iti«)n that the iimils of colo- 
nial imh'pondoneo must be trom time Ui time dclined at their 
pleasure by iho eoloiii.sls thoiiiaelves. The residuary attri- 
butes of empire, though tlicy may hcbubjcet to a gradual pro- 
iA:*a of diiniiiiuioii, involvo a corresponding reduction of 
burdens as well us of dignity and power. 


J)EM()rTt.\CY AT NEWCASTLE. 

rplTE largo imicting of colliers and otlier working-men at 
JL Newcastle on Saturday last may perhaps have .suggcsl<>il 
imsJiticslactory rellcctions to the other inhabitants of llio disti'ict. 
The meeting seems to have been peaceable and even good- 
huinoraed, as might be expected when tho assembled multi- 
iudo had long bct- n in the enjoyment of tmqualifiod prosperity. 
It is Kiid that tho flags wliicli wore borne in procession vvero 
worth several thousand pounds; and all the persons present, 
cjcecpt those who resided in tho immediate neighbourhood, had 
paid their fares by railway. Some of tho promoters of tlio move- 
ment recently received from Mr. Gladstone an encouraging 
answer to the proposal of extending household sufiVago to 
county constituencies; and the same Minister lias on more 
than one oci^asion oxpfeased an opinion in favour of the more 
extensive demand of universal sulfnige. To the assembled 
thousauds it probjibly appeared just and reasonable tliat they 
should have un equal shai-o of the privileges from which many 
of them h^ave up to the present time been excluded ; and 
It the Kuirrago were a mere luxury or a badge of honour, 
It would^^bo ditHcuit to say why a collier should not be 
^ a grocer. It is inly because 

tiohtical ptnver is a constant quantity which can neither 
/ .« mcmacd nor d„j,i^iahed by tho method of diatribu- 
tion tliat prudent politicians regard with alarm and repug- 
MDCo the rerolutoa,^ ^ges which Mr. Glamtosk io 
lightly adopto. The mdiwiiminuto eninnobneiueot of the 
c^lheranndmiDerapfNoitbumbwlMd aad Durham, and of 
the iwrrkmg-men of other ttmie., would inTolve tho iwuctical 


exclusion from political influence of all the niioiufiietuterSi 
inerclinntB, tradesmen, farmers, and landowners of those two 
great coauiieeu Tho classes which have hitherto controlled 
Parliumentury representation are divided among tfaetnsehrea 
in tastes, in intorcstia, ..and in political opinion»; and even 
dGffi&ted Ihinoritios can protect iliemselvos with the aid of 
members returned by coiistituuiicics of a dilTcrcnt clmrocter. 
Universal suffrage accompanied by a redistributiou of seata 
would transfer tlio wholo representation of tho country to 
the class which lives by weekly wage?, while tlie owners of 
property and tho cin])loycrs oi labour ivould be absolutely 
deprived of all share in the govorniueiit of tho country* 
Tho dominant multitude would be absolutely homogeneous, 
and it would bo unauiiiious in executing tho will of 
the popular leaders who Avould administer irresistiblo 
power. The spoila of the vanquislied would furnish dema- 
gogues with iiiqfroccdentod means of iniluunce and corruption. 
No similar Constitution has hitherto existed in the world; for 
in existing democratic communities property is for the most 
part widely distributed, and an English House of Commons 
elected by universal suffrage would inherit tho attributes of 
tho only rejirescntative Assembly whkh has really exercised 
sovereign authority. The American House of lUprcsentativcS' 
is tho loss considerable of two legi.slaiive bodies which divide 
supremo power with an independent President; and Parlia- 
ments on the Continent of Europe have sdways been over- 
shadowed by tho Executive power. 

It is true that legislation against property might probably 
bo suicidal on the part of its promoters, who would themselveS' 
form an essential jiart of a complicated economic organization. 
The most advanced material civilization has resulted in a 
division of junctions which is invidiously described ns the 
antagonism of capital and labour. Tho same process may be 
ob.sc.rvod in the manufacturing districts of Europe and 
America ; but it is in England the very foundation of society* 
There i.s no reason to believe that any imaginary system of 
universal co-npcratiori would reproduce tho economy of 
labour and the nccumiilalioii of material wealth whiuh has 
resulted from tlie actual system of private or associated 
capital, of profits, and of wages. Tiie Co-operative Congress 
which asnemblod nt Newcastle simultaneously with tho meeting 
to prumolo universal suffrage was prol'medly engaged in Ibe 
legitimate experiment of superseding, by means of competi- 
tion, the wholo body of retail tradesmen, if m^t the monu- 
iocturers, the rnorchants, and I he baulvors. A shopkeeper is,, 
in the esiimatioii of Mr. ilt'OiiES and his friends, a BU|)erliaous 
middlcnian, who levies an unnecessary tribute in the transfer 
of coimiioditics from the producer to tho consumer. If it is 
found in tlio long run that Co-operative Societies o^inimdersoU 
tradoBiiieu, wdihout any counterbalancing iuconvenienco in the 
conduct of business, the new method of distribution will ulti- 
mately prevail ; and it must remain for future experience to 
show whether the recipients of dividends will be inclined ta 
work for wages. 'One of the dangers of universal suffrage i* 
that a democratic ParliaDiont might anticqKito the possible* 
coiihtupionces uf the co-operative movement by a fruiitio inter- 
fiin^iicu with the rights of property. The only political teach- 
: iiig to which the Northumberland colliers are likely to IShten 
is that of the rovolutionnry clubs of London. Tho local 
promoters of cu-oper.'ition at Newcastle were also the leaders 
of the ugiuitiou for universal suffrage. *Thoso of them who 
were capable of learning may {lerhaps have derived a useful 
lesson Irani the differences of opinion which arise a» 
soon as attempts at construction are substituted for simple 
demolition. On the Town Moor all was smootli and easy, for 
tho Assoml)led thoURands had no doubt that it would be expe- 
dient to vest ail political poiver in themselves. When it was 
proposed at thu (vo-operativo meeting's to secure for the same 
class thu whole or the greater part of the proceeds of industries, 
diiliculties arose even in the theoretical stage of the experi- 
ment. Mr. J^CDLOW^s doctrine that production is the divine 
element, and consumption the animal clement, in co-operation 
seems not to exhaust the question. If it is a divine object tOr 
make shoes or liats, it is a human convenience to wear them; 
and the ultimate cause of shoes would seem to be dio liumbler 
or more terrestrial element. Another essayist deUned profits 
ns tho excess of production over consumption which haa 
hitherto for tho most part resulted iu an unprofitable glut of 
commodities. Several of the speakers denounced the distri- 
butive co-operation which has been celebrated witli so much 
enthusiasm, as a vicious system ** wbieh i ts advocates mistakenly 
** denominate co-operative.” The general feeling of the Cra- 
gress seems to have boon in favour of a scheme of co-operative 
production which is but vaguely defined. There is not the 
BOuiilsst reason why workmen slmuld not invest their savings* 
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in nlrnron ot Litniforl Compiiniefi, and thoy might naturally 
prefer tho establisliments in wlilcK tlicy aro 
employed ; but a Hhareholder ia in that capacity a capitalist 
an interest in keeping down wages as well as every other 
element in the cost of production. It WK^uld socin that in the 
North there is no iiiiiucdi ate prospect of organizing productive 
co-opi*ration. Some of the speakers praised the system of 
industrial jiartnorsliips which liave been tried Ly a few linns, j 
and especially by ^IfRsra. Tox, Hkao, »& Co., of Mid<llc3- I 
borough. Mr. IIeau himself after wanls c.xidaiued iliat in that ' 
cstablislimcnt there was at present no arraii^jcmcnt fur the 
workmen to invest their wages. “ A clause to give the 
“ workmen that opportunity was at first put into the nriicles 
“ of agrccmcnti but, as there was only one iiistuncc during 
** three years of a workman under the lirm applying to invent 
his savings, that clause was withdrawn." The lirm natu- 
rally concluded that this part f/ tlioir Kchomo was at le.ast 
premature, and they conlcnted tljcrnselves with jiromoting | 
instead one of the Co-operative Distributing iSoeieties wliicii 
are so obnoxious to tlio Ncwcaj^ile enthusiasts. Mr. Mui:i:rs*.»x 
was scarcely in accoidiincc witli the j»ri;vailing opinion wlion 
ho wuriied the Cong that it would be unwise ti» liiuil the 
return on capital to live per cent. Sueli a iVi^triction \v<iuld 
at once put an end to pniductive i*o-opcratioii by con 611111" 
tho .supply of capital to private l•ntOl■pl■iHt•s. 

If it is iin[)OS.sibio to exclude cant and iille doclainallon 
from discussions of a plausible and wclUinlcndcd ccononiical 
theory, the addrosse.s whicli are delivered to ciiormuiii crowds 
collected in pursuance of a political agilati>m cann>jL bo ex- 
pected to be urgiiiucntative or inodcrale. Tiie various orators 
on tho Town Moor expressed unbonnded cunlidenco lu Mr. 
Ulapstoxe, and professed, pcrliaps rinccrol}*, their inability to 
comprehend how a miner could bo coiiipotciit to work a coal 
seam and nut competent to choose a uioiiibcr of I 'arl lament. 
Tho rest of tho community is perhaps nut at the present 
moment dec[dy impressed with llic self-siiorilu iug i)tmcYuieuce 
of tho collicr.s; but tho objccllou to universal sniV rage and 
equal electoral districU is not that tho output v;' coal has 
been artiliclally limited, but that a monopoly c»i poliliiad 
power oxcrci.Hod by the cluas which lives on weekly wagtjs 
would probably subvert society. 4 'lio display of niimcriojd 
force at Newcastle may perbaps furnish politiciaii-i with an 
argument for yielding bui it also siiggesis tho most cun- 
clusivo reason for resistance. .Notwiihsuiuding thu succ'fc!. 4 siul 
exertions of Mr. ])js>iAi!.Li and Mr. Gr.AfKvioxi:, tlio ihigli.-di 
Constitution ia still worth defending, if [ios.si]jJ^*. Tlic miuer.s 
and workmen who met atNowcaHtle aro probably for tlm most 
(lart honest, and many of them po.sse^s a respectable aiuount 
of intelligence; but if they succeeded in excluding tlo rest 
of tho coinui unity from a siiaio in the reprcsoiitaiion, tlicy 
would bo governed, not by themselves, but by the nui.'st 
worthless and venal of inankiiid, in the i'orm of election 
managers of the type which is faiuiliar to American experi- 
euco. Politic:il power is by the necessity ol’ tho case exercised 
by a few persons ; and nothing worse can ha]>peii than that 
it should tall into tho hands of demagogues aii<l jobbers. The 
agitation which has buddenly boen oigaiii/ed in the Northern 
counties is not the less Ibrmidable because it arose from a 
trivial cause. Th«:! miners w'irbin the now liihits uf the 
borough of Morpeth were, at the iir&t registration after the 
Boform Act of 1 868,* excluded from the lists liiruugh acci- 
dental cireurnstauccs ; and, although tlieir names have since 
been pkeed ou tho roll, local demagogues have persuaded 
them Uiat liouschoid tulfrago i'urnishcs a cuinplicaUMi and un- 
certain qualiAcatiou. h'rom a disputo with overseers or a 
contest befuro the re vising barrister, the step to a proposed 
revolution baa unfortunately been ibuud easy. 


THE ELECTION FOR PARIS. 

A fter a good deal of preliminary skirmishing, it seems 
: at last to have been dotormiued that the election for 
Paris shall bo fought out. In tho lirst instance neither party 
was at all anxious for a contest. M. de Rf:ui:sAT would 
naturally have preferred to bo elected without opposition; 
M. Bauodet's friends put him forward rather against Umir 
will* M. Thiers is, .in the main, rcsponsiblo for this incon- 
venient state of ttiiaiis. Either he has been over -anxious to re- 
tain Budi intermittent support as the Right have lately thought 
fit to give hini, or he has been over-contident that nothing that 
he could do would sexiously offend the Republican party. It 
ia the more aurpriaiug that be slionld have blundered about 
LyonSi because he has always shown himself keenly alive to 
the blunder of which die. Assembly was guilty in separating 


itself from Paris. The fact that tlio Conservatives have made 

the Gupital their enemy might have served as & c&utioa not 

to associate himself with their doterniinuftion to make tho 
second city of Franco their enemy also. Instead of profiting j 
by this Avarning, M. Thiers accepted tho Bill for depriviugif' 
Lyons of its iniinicif>al indepondonco as a (tovernmont measure, - 
and ilioroby madu it a point of honour with the Kopublicana to 
show iiim tlic evil of liis Avays. It Avas an iinfortunato 
coincitlonct! that a Cabinet Minister should at that moment 
havt! been a candidate for Paris. Tho Republican leaders 
sociii lliemsclvcrt to bavo regarded it in this light. They 
Avantrul to place M. B.m«oiii:t in 1 ho Assembly in order to give 
the Jtight tho annoyance of having for a colleague a man AA'hom ♦ 
die Assembly had incidentally declared unfit to bo a municipal 
ofUcer. But tlicy did not Avant to placo him thoro instead of 
M. DE Rlmcsat. a convenient A'aeancy in the representation 
of Lyons seemed to offer a Avay out of the dilliculiy. Tho 
Government had tho jiou'cr cither to liold the clociiou at onco 
or to put it oil' for six montlis. If M. Thikiis Avouid take tho 
former com sc, and at tlio same tiiiui authorise ]\I. M-, Ri';mliSAT 
to icsuc a Ivcpublicuii addru.ss, i\L Bahookt might stand for 
JjyoiH instead of fur Jkiis, and tlie Paris Rci)ul)iic.aus Avould 
f(*i*I tlicmscives .at liberty to vote for M. lu: R/mtsat. M. 
'fiiiEus lias ill tho end ^resolved to take both stops, but their 
utility has boon greatly IcsscikmI by bis taking them in tho end 
and not ia the bcgiimiiig. By the time that M. i»l' UihtrsAt’s 
aildresshad been made public, and the decree fixing the election 
for Lyonsou tho 1 itU of May badap])eai-ed in thoOliicial Journal, 

M. BAUODt'Fs candidature had become of too long .‘itaiiding to 
bo cubily Avithdrawn. Tbo consequence is that a section of 
the Republican jiarty finds itself committed to u])poso a 
Government Avbich it really Avishos to support, and a Cabinet 
Minister runs some risk of being beaten on an unusually cori- 
sjiicuous slagi*. This is ;dl lliat M. Tuieus has gained by his 
sacrifices to tljo Right, lie has be en obliged to give up Llio 
hope of retaining tlicir good Avill, but ho has delayed tho 
surrcinlor m l<.*ng that it only half conciliates the party in 
Aviioso iiilcrcht it ia made. 

.\5 rcganlrt general p»)litics, the nddrossos of the two candx- 
dM.i'S arc hardly disting uibhablo from one aimtlicr. ll, is truo 
th.at M. i;K tloes not inon turn the disMilulioii of tlie 

Ab.rfcinMy, Avhili! M. PiAUunET puts it at the htad of tho de- 
mands whicli lie iiitoii'ls, ifelcctofl, to make in tlio name of 
Ilk eonstituents. But. > 1 . i»e RbiusAT clearly means disso- 
lution, though he does not say it. lie flcclarcs that he 
recognizes no Govorniiient a'l lasting Avhich docs not dcriA'o 
its strength from the coiifidcnco of the country ; he claims for 
M. Tmr.iis the glory of liaving made the Republic stable and 
reassuring ; lic df lines thu object of llic Bills about to bo 
introduced in tho Assembly to be the organization auvl 
consiilidaliou of the Republic by means of regular institutions 
foundtul on thu integrity of universal sullrago. IM. Buffet 
himself would not assert that thu existing Assembly jiossessea 
the confidence of the i .mutry, if tho Avords arc Uikeri as 
equiA-alcut to tliu coiilidonce of the majority of Frcnehiiien. 

If it possc.ssi'J tliis, a dissolution Avould bo eagerly calltHl for 
by tho Right. J'hc triumphant rc-cleclion of tlio existing 
members by the bulk of tho constituencies Avould shut tho 
mouili.s of the Radicals, and a new Assembly, as orthodox as 
ilio present is, and as strong as tho present ought to be, would 
restore the ancient Monarchy and make Franco a reapcctablo 
nation. In tho present state of tho constituencies, however, to 
]H)Hscss tho confuluncc of the country would, in the CHtiniation of 
the Right, bo the Avorst pussiblu title to powor. They arc olmoht 
all in thu liands, not uf thu French people, but of tho great enemy 
of the French piiojilo — llio Radicals. This transfer of pOAvor 
has been effected by M. Tuieus, and that ho has thus made 
the Republic a i^tablo Government is tho worst of the many 
crimes of which he has been guilty. Tho effect of tho fortli- 
coming Bills, if the majority arc truo to themselves, Avill bo 
U) restrict universal suilVage and to providoFranco with institu- 
tions calculated to promote the ultimate iutcrcsts of Monarchy. 
This is what tho majority in tho Assembly would say if they 
had tho courage to speak tlieir mind, and tills being the caso, 

M. R^musat's declarations aro tantamount to an adinlasiou 
that nothing more can be got out of the existing Assembly, 
lio saya tlie same thing m another form when .%q pro- 
nounces Franco to bo calm, free, and perioctly competent to 
decide her own destiny. If so, why should not she be ^ ) 
alloAved to nmko her decision at tho earliest po^ible moment? 
Tbe present provisional form of Government is not a conve- 
nient system on which to carry on the administration of a 
great country, and tlio/ motive for retaining it ceases to 
operato as . soon os Uio nation is in a position to give 
permanent shape to its institutions^ M. Baropxt’s address 
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M mlly leas to ike purpoao than M. pb S/^.iicj$at's. He 
nstsigoa no reoBon for hoatility to ibo GoveramoPt bOJOUd the 
Jinportanco of teaUfj^ing to tbu BOlWttrlty WhfcU DOt Olllj 
unites the great cities in defence of their rights^ but aw 
attaches to the cause of municipal liberty the humblest com- 
munes of France. This is a somewhat narrow ground on which 
to Oppose M» Thiers in iho person of the Minister who has 
had moat to do with the liberation of French territory from 
foreign occupation, and its insufliciency has already been 
admitted by some influential members of the Left. In a cir- 
cular addressed to the electors of Paris, they point out that 
the situation has changed since M. Baropet became a candi- 
date. At that time Paris was about to elect a representative, 
w'liile Lyons was not. Now Lyons is free to lift up her own 
voice, and consequently tliero is no need for Paris to 
speak in her name. This paramount obligation being removed, 
tbo Paris Kepublicans are free to consider wliat will be the 
elfect of M. Bauodet’s return. That eflect can best be judged, 
they say, from the flict that the newspapers most hostile to the 
ftcpubhc are most anxious tliat M. db Hf:MUSAT should be 
beaten. So far as M. Baropet's supporters have any real love 
for iho Republic, they will listen to this counsel. Many of them, 
however, regard the Republic according to M. Thiers as practi- 
cally indistinguishable from a Monarchy, and Uioy will perhaps 
be rea^ to make common cause against it with any allies that 
may oi&r themselves. Extreme parties arc usually the aptest 
at forming temporary coalitions, because they are never troubled 
as to how those coalitions are to bo dissolved when tlioy have 
served their turn. A combination of Extreme Right and Ex- 
treme Left to return M. Barodet rather than M. de R^'MUSAT 
implies nothing more than a common willingnosa to hurry on 
the happy time when the stronger of the two sliall bo free to 
cut tlie throat of the weaker. It is still uncertain, however, 
whether the electors who take this view of their duty are 
numerous enough to return their man. The Parisians have so 
much to hope from M. Tuikus that they can hardly wish to 
deal him a blow which might turn him once more towards the 
Right. \Vcak as Uic Right is in the country, its strength 
would bo greatly increased by the definitive adhesion of the 
Pkrsldent, provoked ns it would bo by the deliberate resolu- 
tion of the Paris Republicans to break altogctlier with the 
Government. 

Tliat M. Baropkt's return would have this effect upon M. 
Thieus is highly improbable ; but it is as well that tlie electors 
of Paris should bolievo that it would, if they will bo thereby 
induced to vote for M. de RK'Musat. Now that the Foreign 
Minister has made up liis mind to stand, it is of great 
irnportanco tliat ho sliould be returned. If Pxuris were to 
prefer M. Bakodlt, tlio Right would be provided with a 
weapon which would bo of the utmost uso to them in a 
general election. It might not.vrin them many votes, but it 
would ensure a large number of abstentions ; and in tho present 
state of France, abstentions are almost as serviceable to the 
Right as votes. Oolong as abstentionsaro numerous, it isdiiHcult 
for tho Republic to maintain tliat it lias satisfied tho country of 
its ability to found an ordinary Government. When Frenchmen 
arc at ease upon this point, tliey go to tho poll like so many 
sheep. If the statistics of tho general election show that only 
decided partisans have voted, and that the great body of tho 
electors have retiiained iinpasaivc, it will be an indication that 
their confidence has not yet been gained, but is still reserved os a 
prise to bo won by some adventurer. M. Barodet's return 
would tend to ihcreaso the probability of this beings tho case. 
M. Thiers has again and again stated that in his hands 
tho Republic has become Conservative ; that the fears which 
Paris used to inspire in the minds of sober French- 
men have no longer any foundation ; that the insurrection of 
the Commune brought the peccant humours of tho capital to 
a head, while its suppression finally dispersed them. To 
return M. Barodet in tho tcctli of M. de Rf:MUSAT would be 
to give the lie to all these assurances, and to undo much of the 
work . which M. Thiers has accomplished with so much 
dllliculty. 


briqham young and MORMONISM. 

B Tthe re^gnation of his secular office at Utah, the heai 
the Mormon community, though he s^ reserves hi 
spiptuol Bupremai^, seems to aoknowledge that he is worate 
in 11 B oonmet with Ameriosn institutions. To compare sma 
tilings mth thinm partially disreputable tradi 
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cither in the desperato hope of bringing them wUhki the pie 
of civilization, or for the purpose of establishing in their 
midst an industribus and emWzM eemmnnily. The tnaohinery 

of emigration which has provided a constant stream of jHroselyttt 
from England and Wales is still to be maintained; and credu- 
lous European disciples will have no means of distinguishing 
between Utah and Arizona; yet the experience of the pa^ 
bodes ill for tho prospects of the Mormon organization. It is 
M impoasiblo to escape from the power of tho United States 
in tho wide regions between the Atlantic and the Pacific as 
it was to pass beyond the reach of the Emperor in the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean in the time of the 
CissARS. Wherever adventurers can found a settlement, tho 
cellular growth of the township, the county, and the Territory 
or State will proceed ; and the Mormons have reason to know 
that the universal toleration of American theoiy has its limits 
in practice. Arizona has already a partial or nominal politick 
existence ; and tho Mormon exodus of forty years ago cannot 
now be repeated. The resolution to found a colony at the age 
of seventy-two argues an indomitable resolution ; but 
Brigham Youxo can scarcely hope to see the fruit of his now 
labours ; and it is not known that ho has any capable succeaaor 
ready to take his place. According to some accounts, he has, 
in preparation for his departure, divided bis vast possessions 
among his numerous families of wives and children ; bat if 
he really proposes to c&tabhsh a new and distant setdoment, 
he probably needs all the material rosourcos at his disposal. 
Some at least of his community will remain in their former 
home; and Gentile purchasers might easily be found for 
thriving farms and comfortable homesteads. Different visiton 
to Salt Lake City have varied widely in their accounts of die 
result of Mormon institutions ; but all agree that a flourish- 
ing district has been created in an unpromising wilderness. 

But for the construction of the Pacific Railway, Mormoniam 
might perhaps have thriven for some years longer ; but with 
tho influx of an alien population the system was doomed; 
nor was it difficult to anticipate iho kind of persecution under 
which it now seems likely to succumb. In tho remoter parts 
of the Union Federal judges are always to bo found who 
will not slirhik from any amount of chicanery to acquire 
popularity, or to eflect the objects of their political patrons. 
A pettifogging lawyer on the bench in Utah disco vei^ in a 
local law against conjugal infidelity an instrument for assail- 
ing its authors. The statute had been enacted at tho instance 
of polygamists, but the Gourt held that its provisions were 
violated by the existence of a plurality of wives. The 
deliberate perversion of law and justice was gciierally con- 
doned in coiiscquenco of the natural antipathy which had been 
provoked by tho most characteristic or most notorious of 
Mormon institutions. The founders of the American, Federal, 
and State ConstitutioDS would probably have legisJated 
against polygamy if it had occurred to them that such an 
abuse could be introduced among a modern community of 
European descent. Their successors supply the omission by 
straining the law tb prohibit a moral scandal which bappmied 
by mere accident not to be illegal. There had previously 
been a growing schism among the Mormons themselves. 
Some of the younger members of the Church of Latter Day 
Saints repudiated the institution of polygamy, asserting 
at the same time, after tho fashion of all religious rofonners, 
that they were thomselves not promoters of innovation, but 
chaiupiona of the pure and original doctrine. Tho orthodox 
party, if orthodoxy means the doctrine of tho dominant 
portion of a sect, might have relied on the theory of develop- 
ment ; but it was sufficient to assort tliat in the eyes of the 
world they represented and maintained tho distinctive article 
of tho common creod. If polygamy is once surrendered, 
Mormonism will rapidly disappear in default of any special 
reason for its continued existenco. It is well known that 
Quakerism has declined since the members of tho bocieiy of 
Friends began to discontinue their peculiar uniform and their 
singular abuse of pronouns. Tho Mormons will not be held 
together by an affected belief in tlio ridiculous forgery of the 
Book of Mormon. 

It is highly probable that considerations of political expedi- 
ency and of economic convenience coincided with personal 
inclination in causing the adoption of polygamy by Brigham 
Toumg and his adherents. The consciousness of national or 
religious unity was stimulated by the knowle^e that the 
Latter Day Saints were an abomination to tlio Egyptians of 
Amori<^^ aud Europe. The. nbw and anomalous custom at 
tlie same time iporrected the in^nvonient results of oce of 
tlie most obstinate of American, prejudices. If housemaids , 
and dairymaids were- oalled wives, there, was no longer any / 
difficulty in 'propiiring'the advantages of domestic servicey 
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NoIilitT iIjo rnlculntoJ pursuit of ofttentatloiia sin^tllArity PAP 

the economic recommonJutious of llio novel form ofliopsehold 
constituie an apolo^^y for tlie iiulcfciibiblo practice which they 
limy p.irtially explain ; hut any system which has attiiiaod to | 
ieiii[)o^iiry existence and prosperity may hecomo.au object , 
of I'casoiuiblu curiosity. JotiLi'ii Smi-jii proved that a kind of 
relic i(*n may be dLlibovatcly founded f»u the basU of a 
transparent (ulsohood ; and Rr.ioiiAM Yoi.xu luis continued his 
tcibTjui .^0 witli the aid of a gri'^dy iiiuuoral ill'll itution. As 
thriving inslitulions can scarcely derive Llicir prosperity 
from tlio iu(‘ro vioUtj^m of naiural law.^, it may bo pre- 
sumed that tlio Moriuou leaders buvo eilbor iippropriated 
i-ome fra;j!iienL ul' found priucii»lc, cr fiiv^ n Ibriu to u roaetiou 
;igian.^t prevalent and popular errors. The Muruioii ihcoiy liad • 
at least the uniit ui rcjccting,tbc motlorii ligmeiitol‘iifiti 2 ,aral.iuii 
ttelweoii the rcj?pnc Live spheres C'f rcligit>u aiul of goveininciit. 

Vot'N<i*s ('hureh \v;e> also hu Ntato; and liis :>• ruions 
woro pvolessodly, liko tlic •li.'scour.scs of the Ib iirtw pro^ln !s, 
political and piiiLtieiil dUcu-ssioiis of the to])ics of toe clay. 
T'he dociriiuil oleuo'ut of his sv.'leiu seeiiM to have ros-anblcd 
the creeds (if somo of tho best-iwiown TrutL-^tint sei’Vs ; Ji>r, 
though he never fornially disc:iide l Josirii >miiu'.s pictenduil 
revelation, the liook oi' Aloriuoii apfi^ars to have been (acitly 
dropped, liiko many olbcr ii;ligiuu.s bodies, the Mormons 
wore Uu^dil to atlriiiuto to iliemsiJvcs ihc priv ih'^es wh.'oii aio 
ai'Mgned ill the Old ToNtamciu to (Jiu chosen pcoj i<\ and 
perhaps their prophets may havo brought into uu- 

(isiial priauiuenco tho c.orio^iiioiiding duty of liaiitcj; and 
(Icipifiing Gcntilo uiibdiovors. The living force of their reli- 
gion coiitiUlud in tho fact that tlnir spiritual advisers 
were idso tlio adniiuife.trator3 of their daily allairs. Tim 
majority of tho faithful were immigrants who liad luuad 
during their voyage and on tlicir inland joiirnoy tho advan- 
tages of a provident organization wdiich secured them as far 
as po'^.siblo aj^aiiist the liard.'^hipa wbioh ordinarily bosut new 
comers. On their arrival in the wicred territory they wenj 
provided with suitable cmphiymeul hy a patriarchal tjroV(»rn- 
inent which uniformly strove to prevent any department of 
iinlustry from bting either stinted of labcmr or unduly 
crowded. Tho anti-xVmerican virtues of trust r.nd obedience 
wero diligently cultivated, and the material rc^aha ot the 
.«(yateni show tliat it was administered by persous of mure 
than ordinary capacity for goverumeut. 

Tlio tomporal abdication of Bmr.WAU Youxo proves the 
impossibility of GStablisijing in the United States, or perhaps 
in any oUier part of the world, an organi^sed society which 
can maiutfiin itself against tho steady and incviUihle inroads 
of democracy. Modoxn America is extremoly Uiiliko any 
Utopia which could approve itself to tho judgment or imagi- 
nation; but solid facts have a tendency to prevail over 
dreams. The ingenious author of Casimir Marcmruxi and 
philanthropists of his school may abandon tlio fancy that even 
in the central wilds of Tiuaguay it will bo possible to 
organise a commuaily except on the foundation of universal 
sehiahnoss and universal sulfrogc. The Mormon Church w«is 
not altogether n pleasant object of contemplation: but it 
posst^ssed in its religious constitution, and even in the perverse 
eccentricity of its most ilugrant practice, conditions of unity 
and vitality which will not bo easily reproduced. Tho 
American continent seems to afford no homo ibr authority or 
for obedience. Universal acquiosccnco in the govmimcnt of 
tho vulgar and venal is, in tlie oirciunstances of the case, 
found to bo compatible with unprecedemtod material prosperity. 
If the various Governments nro bad, tlioy have happily little 
power; and alone among political communities the United 
Mutes are absolutely exempt from the danger of revolution. 
Conflicting local organizations are merged in tho uniform 
igratem of domocFaoy, as a liealthy body iinpcrcoptibly absorbs 
a casual tumour or other morbid formation. Tho prevalence 
of American institutions has little grandeur, but it produces 
tho imiiression of unoqiiaUed magnitude. 


RELIGIOUS COnrORATIONS IN ROME. 

T he Italian Government has now held possession of Rome 
for two years and a half, and if its new conquest has 
given it some trouble, it has given it much less trouble than 
might have been expected. Alter Sedan and the establish- 
ment of thoRrench Republic, there wa.s nodiiliculty in tho way 
of the occupation of Rome ; but it is only because things havo 

g one smoothly with Italy lately that we conceal IVom ourselves 
ow'snaiiy ciubormasmcnta the occupation might have entailed. 
Italy is tlie luckiest of nations. It hss thriven by tho blunders 
imd misiortunes of others, as well as by its own audaci^ and 


good sense. If A danger threatens it, something is sure to 

kppen, which no ono could havo 0>q)0ct0(i, to tovo it. Vho 

PorE never lets his quarrel sleep for an instant, and tho Puri: 
might have made himself very utqilenaant to Italy if 
he bad l>ut had any external support. But while (ier- 
many kept down France and Austria so as to moke them 
imablo, if they bad really been willing, to befriend tho 
Pel*;., the policy of the Pun: suddenly took die form of 
(•xtremo ho.’itiliiy to Germany. As Priiico UlSMAliOR lately 
said, it foriiiod no part of the Iiiiperial plan that Germany 
should btjcomc llio ally of Italy against tho Piquacy. Italy 
ba<l not been disposed to court tho lavour of (ieruiauy during 
tlio war, 'Ihc King was dosiroiH of soiuliiig bis troops to aid 
the Freiiub, and allhough his ^Ministers had sense enough to 
hlup the pcri»otratioii uf so fatal a bliiuder, they did nut, or 
could lii/l, prevent 1.1aribvliji from going lo kill as many 
(Icrinan > iw lie could l.'iy bands on, in the name of tho IJni- 
vorcal Republic. 'The new German Kinpirc cared for nothing 
oxeepL to LoiiKolidiito its unity ; and Prussia had for years 
bcjcu Dll tho host terms willi Rome, and had inadu every 
•jKi>.-.ibl(» concession so as to avoid any oj)i>osilioii on tho part 
of its (Jnlholic |»rovincc3 to ihc central Uo\eruniont. Princo 
IjIxmaj'.ck did not want to havo tlic Rhino provinces stirred to 
disiiircetion, intrigues revived in Polish dUtricts, and religious 
dini-reiices .sot Ma/ing to scare Soulhoi ii from jSlorthern Ger- 
iijojiy. If lito Porji: hud becii Avilling, he might luivu had 
vtry good friends and protectors at llcrlin; and although force 
of arms would not probably havo been U^^ed lo turn tho 
Italians out of Uonio, yet tho Pun: in all tbo disputes which 
the oocLipaiioii of Rome has excit(.‘d would liave had a back- 
ing wliicli iho Italians could not have allordt^d (o disregard. 
jRoht iurluiuilely lor Italy the Pope chose to (jmirrel with 
Germany, and tho LTtramonUinc party set itself to rovengo 
ii?7o by the disruption of Geniiati unity. The conseciuoiico 
has been that Italy lias not been liauipered in di'uliug with the 
]*oi*E by liny external dilllculties. it has boon at liberty to 
take its own course, and its course bas bc(‘n to treat tho Pope 
respectfully and kindly, to caro little for abuse .'ind calumny 
and curses, and gradually to establish in ih<} minds of friends 
and fucs the fact (hat Rome is now a part of Italy, that Italian law 
must ])rcvail there, and iliat when tin; iulcrcj'ts of Italy at Rome 
ami ‘ho interests of tho religious body or hierarchy conlliet,. 
iho foriutr are to prevail. Whether the deeiaiou to make Romo 
the capital ot Italy was wiso or nut, wliethci' the physical evils of 
the place and neighbourhood can bo surmounted, and whether 
the population of Rome is suited to form tho material in which 
tho centre of Guvernment resides, ;iro questions which cannot 
properly be answered for years to come. But tlicro can bo 
no douiit that Italy has derived ono inimcdiato advantage 
frvim the transfer ot the capital to Rome. There has been uo 
cliuico but lo fight boldly wiUi the pretenaiona of tlio Papacy^ 
Olid to carry out tho doctrines of modern Italian policy to theii 
legitimate conclusions. If Romo hud booTi subjecM to the 
.authority of tlio King, but bad been left as a city apart, 
following its own customs and virtually governed by its owa 
laws, while I'lorenco engrossed the national attention, there 
w'ould have always been a non-Ilaliaa spot in tbo midst of 
Italy. Being tixeid at Rcine, tho Lf^islaturo has had no option 
but to resolve tliut in coming tliere it shall be found to have 
brought Itiily with it. 

Italy has been for oenturies tho home of ecclcslasticism in 
all its forms, and religious bodies of many kinds havo nestled 
(uid flourished tlieixi. The statesmen of modem Italy had at 
an early date after the establishment of the Kingdom to coii«- 
sidcr liow they would deal with these religious bodies, and 
they gruduaiiy worked out three propositions. Tho first was 
that Uie buildings destined for tlio use of sucli bodies must be 
held to be os much liable to bo expropriated and applied to 
puT|)(>ses of public utility as any other buildings. Tho second 
was that religious bodies must not bo allo^vod to hold land, ae 
tho resources of tho country were wasted, and tho population 
encouraged to livo under subjection to masters possessed by a 
spirit alien to that of tnodfrrn society, ^'ho third was 
religious bodies must| in order io bo allowed to exist 
at all, have somo recognizable char.actor of practical 
utility. They must not be merely oollections of persons 
retiring from the world to load a saintly life. When 
the Italians got hold ^ Home, they naturally found vsiy 
vast field fo^ho application of these principles. Rome is iU 
built, iU drained, very dirty, and very inconvenient. If it 
was to b6< improved, manijr of the buiWngs belonging to 
religious corporations must msappoar in oixUpr to let in light 
and air, and to make now streets possible, and to give aecom* 
modatiem to the legion of national officials. A li^ portion 
of the district round Rome is held by ihose corpontianS| and 
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tt)6y pAfiaesui mudi tirbrni property. Tho uuuil^cr 9f ^9(9909 

leading a purely monastic life is of coui^c considerable in the 
capital of Catholicism. The Italian Govonimeiit had» how- 
ever, no lieaitution in applying its principles to all Boinan 
religiouB corporations that were of u merely local character, 
assciiiblAgcs of persona who are now Italians aottlcd 
on what is now Italian aoil. Jlut many of the 
religioua corporations of Romo consisled of forcignew, 
had boon founded by foreigners, and formed the chid j 
machinery by wliicli foreign adherents of the Pop£ nsso- j 
dated themselves with the life and work of the head of their j 
iaith. How to treat these foreign corporations was a puzzle j 
which fur u yciu* baHled the wits of tho Ministry, and at last j 
diey could arrive jit notliiug hotter, in proposing a Bill to 
Parliament, than an enactinorit tliat during two years the cor- 
porations should beat liberty to make propor^iils to tbo Govern- 
ment, and; if those proposjils were not satislactory, then that 
the Government should bo at liberty to negotiate on tbo sub- | 
ject with the foreign Governments interested. A Cominission 
was appointed by tlic Chamber to consider this Bill, and it is 
only after tho lapse of eomn inonths that tho Coiuiniiision has 
bcou ablo to arrive at a conclusion. Those who served on it 
have bad the merit of really thinking over tho mattor which 
they had in hand. The Conmnission could not sal i.sly itself 
with the vaguo .'iml timid proposal <J' the (tovernment. 
It asked iisolf what was tho basis on which tho Italian 


huUUs 9bmu9 tlmt ttiio qucsiiion of siiproipj U 9mj- 

where a (jueslion of dcfgreo, unless either the State is subject 
to tlio Church or will not allow tho Church to eixist at all. 
“ A free Church in a free State is said to be the maxim of 
Italian policy ; but tlie nuixlin, if it is to correspond witli facts, 
ought rather to be A Church as free as is compatibli^ witli 
the freedom of tho State.*’ When the Suto proceeds on such 
principles sis thoisii ernljodioil in 111*; Report of the Commis- 
sion, it Is a mrro misuse of words to talk of the Church being 
free. I'he Chnreh is being controlled by positive kiw in a 
manner wdiich the Church exceedingly dislikes, lOiA which it 
j thinks inimical 1 j ilshighest interests. Wiiat the Italian maxim 
} really means jp, that Ltalian statesmen, in dialing with ecclesi- 
astical matters, wish toactcircumspcctly, audio give no unneoes- 
fliiry oflhnco by liarsh language or acts of petty tyranny. Tlioy 
have adhered to this policy, and they now reap the boiieiit of it: 
for it has onablod th(mi to protract their quarrel with theit 
clerical cnoiuicK until a happy opportunity has occurred, and 
I they sec those enemies deprived of ellbctnal assistance. 


THE AMENDMENT OF THE EDUCATION ACT, 

I OCAL taxation has }>rocurGd a reprieve for Mr. Forstek. 

J Had it not been ibr too threatened motion on this subject, 
he ivould liavo Iiad to introduce his Bill to amend the Bdii- 


rarlinincnt proposed to deal with tliosc cni porationa at all. cation Act iinniediately after the discussion of the Budget. It 
This basis was that those corporations were cstablislied on jg alinobt imJ)0^•;lblo tliat any change wbiidi Mr. FonsTEfi can 
Itidian soil, possc.s3ed Italian lands as il’.ciy property, and propose will conciliate those who impugn tho law. It does not 
formed part of Italian sooioty. Iso forugu (jovemmciit follow, however, from tJiis that he ought to propose nothing, 
could have a right i.<i siiy that any ot iu ftuhjecta were en- q'ljQ ^>osiuon into which the controi'crsy about tho payment of 
titled to livoon Iialimi soil, hold ludinn lands, and form apart focsiti voluntary schools has been brought by the wrong-lioaded- 
of lialrari society, ifthey thereby imjiulicd the inlcrcate or nossofafactiuusJnmority isone in which itcannot wellbeka. 
evadod llhj law ol Italy. The ConiiJii.qsion, ilioreforc, tiocidod q'he Town Couiwib of Birruiugham and of a few other boroughs 
that the bohlline was tho only line that couM be fcikon, and have rcibsed to obey the precepts of their respective School 
tluit foreign Governnionts must bu hold to have no claim to Hoards, and no money can be raised in these towns for edu- 
ziogotiate with Italy as to these corporate i.d, It will bo catioual purposes, except under the auUiority of tho Court of 
advisable to correspond with tho Govcrnmenia ititcrcateil in ciucon’a Bench. Tiio education of thrf poor cannot long 
the subject, but this ought to bo done iiuotn.jially, and merely bo provided for iu this way. If every school-rate is to be 
as an act of courtesy. The corporations sire to bo dibpo.“sicsscd resisted l>y tho inuuicinal auUioritics, and only paid as the last 
of their buildings if public utility eo rc piiroa. Their lands ^tvp in a contested legrU process, the purpose for which the rale 
are to bo sold, and tlioy are to hold the invested in i;^ levied will soon be forgotten in tho excitement of 

tlio lands ; and they are to have two ycra^ ii; which to make the parly coutosts growing out of it. When tirst Uie cry 
^jiuj'OSiils to the Govcniinont as to the purjioscs which they uro against tho payment of foes in voluntary schools was raised, it 
Jioncidbrth to serve, and tlie rules to whidi they are to bo easy to foresee tliat the authors of it had tlio game in 
subji*(!i:ul. If these proposals are not {■aii.-*factory, the Govern- tJieir own humls, if they held education sufficiently cheap to 
juent will, at the end of two years, have power to make play it out? In these days a few resolute men may sometimes 
schemes for them. get a law alturud by pctrsistenlly disobeying it, ozid taking the 

Tlieso rcouiumcndalions of the Coniini'^.vlon are bold and consequences. Li the present case tho dislike to strong 
logical, but siatcsruGu have got to think of somctlung else than measures which makes this expedient possible is reinforced 
of being bold and logical. They have to tiiiiik of safety and by a cousideratioji of real weight. For our own part, we could 
prudcuce, and of not running their country into d.aiigers be'ir tvilhoiit discomposure to sco the Birmingham Town 
greater thait those from which boldness and logic propose to CoiincLlIois subjected to ilistraint, or undergoing imprisou- 
ruliuvo it. The iiTcsulution of the Italian Govcriimont arose, ment. But wo fear tlait this equanimity would not be 
not from tbeir hesitation as to what they would like to do, universally niaintaiiicd ] and if once tlic victims of their own 
but from their licf^ilatlon as to what they could dare to do. illogical obstinacy wero regarded with pity or sympatliy, 
Wouhl foreign Governments bo disposed to allow that Romo the educational system against whicli they fought would 
was merely an Italian city like any other, and that a new body become pro|)ortionateiy unpopular, A system of national 
of law should bo impo.^ed on their subjects who had ibit education which does not command the good will and co- 
gencrationa been encouraged to hold a in harii.ony operation of all classes will novor succeed in extending itself 

with a lotiilly dilVcvent syaUiii? It i.s certain that uiicon- over the whole country. There is an unansw'crablo urgu- 
quored France, even if the original idf^as of the late moiit lur making concessions in the feet that withoxit conce.v 
Empfuou had.bfcu carried out, and the Itn linns had been aions of some sv^rt the Act will bo in danger of becoming 
pcriiiiilcd to occupy Rome, would never have tolerated tho unworkable. 

treatment which the Commission wibhes to soo applied to btiil tho uccesoity of conceding something docs not make it 
these corporations. Even now it is nut King but tho any easier to determine what sludl be conceded. This is the 
quarrel of tho Poi'C vvith Prince BisMAnrK that gives the problem through wluchMr.FoasTcrwhasaomchow to find his way. 
Italians a chance of uniting safety with boldness and logic. If he listens to tho Education League he will bo told that there 
A year ago Italian statoameu might well heriUitc, for they is no real difficulty in the matter. Tlw repeal of a portion of 
could not tell hoW' far this quarrel would proceed. Even a trfo 25th (Jiause will put everything straight. As the law stends, 
few months or a few weeks ago it was not easy to say whether in cases where parente are too poor to pay for their children s 
domestic oppo.sition might not cripple the action of Prince schooling, School Boards have the option of either remitting tho 
BiSKTAitCK. Tho Commission has tho advantage of making its foes charged in iheir own schools, or paying the fees charged 
Report at a moment when it is known that tho policy of Prinso in voluntary schools. All the mischief at Birmingham and 
BisMAncK has been successful, that ho has made tho Prussian olsowhero has arisen from the School Boards possesaing this 
House of Lords bow beioro his will, aud accept the eccle- dangerems liberty of cboico. If they were empowered to remit 
siasticnl changes he has proposed; and that the nature of these foes in their own schools, but not to pay them in voluntary 
changes is such ns to make it impossible th«it there can be a schools, tlio Secularist conscience would ;bo appeased. To 
rcctniciliatiou between Germany and Rome. How strong tho some it may appear that tho passage in the 25ih Clause 
jncuHurca are which the Phissiaxi Parliament is now willing to which has been so fiercely objected to is not pariicnlarly worth 
eVCTv day more clearly when they come to fighting for. At the meeting of the Education Union on Monday 
be applied m pmtico. They aim at notliing leas than at making a resolution was passed to tlie effect tliat' any aincndmonts of 
the Loinwh himrchy in Germany subject to German Jaws, the Education Act ought to recognize ‘‘ tho paramount 
controlled by Gennan officiolBi and imbued with German ** right of the parent to select the ecliooi for hia 
traming. The State la to be paramount over the Churdii ** d^d." If this right really oaysted, except in large towns, 

b2 
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it might ho important to maintain it unimpaired. But iis a 
matter of fact, it docs not an<2 cannot exist, except here and 
ihere. Let us take die cose of a Liverpool Kouian 'C&tholic, 
compelled by poverty to apply to tlio School Board for the 
cost of liis children’s schooling. If the Z5th Clause were 
repealed, tlie School Board would refuso to pay the school fee 
at a liornan C'atholic school, and compel him to send his child 
to the School l^oard school. In this way no doubt the 
paramount right of the ))arent to sifdcct the school for his child 
would be infringed. But it is equally infringed in the groat 
jnajority of cases now that the 25 th Clause is in ibrcc. Wiiat is 
the value of a Roman Cathofio parent's paramount right to send 
his child to a Roiuau Catholic scdiool if ho lives in a country 
village, or in a town where the Homan Catholics are not 
numerous enough to support a school of their own ? The 
paramount liberty of the parent comes when examined to little 
more than this — that indigent parents belonging to the 
Church of England shall have the right of having the fees 
paid for their cliildrcu in Church schools, instead of being 
forced to send them to School Board school;?. If the prin- 
ciple were to be rigidly applied, Homan Catiiulic or Noncon- 
formist schools would have to bo set up at tho public expense 
wherever there miglit bo a Horaim Catliolic or Non<‘.onformi3t 
parent desirous of excrcisbig bis paramount right to select a 
iichool for his child. At tlio buiiic time, where llorioininatioiial 
schools exist it docs not seem an unreasonable demand that 
parents should have a right to ask that their children slioitld be | 
educated in them. Moreover, the repealof tlio 25th Clause, even I 
if it would get us out of one dllliculty, the hostility of the ^^culil* 
l ists, would only land us in anoUier, tlio hostility of the Deiionii- 
nationalists. They would see in it the first battle of a campaign 
against religious education, and they would be proportionately 
resoluto in their opposition. It is by no means certain that 
the enfeebled Liberal Government would be strong enough to 
carry their Bill through the House of Oommona. It is per- 
fectly certain that they would fail to carry it through the 
House of Lords. Mr. Dixon may think tliat defeat in his 
company would be^ a nobler fate for the Government than 
victory with Conservative allies; but Mr. Fokstch haabitberto 
preferred the bascir alternative, and, unless adversity has 
opened his eyes to Mr. Dixon’s merits, ho will perLaj s con- 
tinue to prefer it. Nor is it only the Conservatives and 
tlm DenoininationalUts with whom a Governnuut which 
simply repealed the 2jtli Clauso would have to reckon. 
Bchiiul both, as we have odea insisted, stands a larger and 
more formidable force — tJio ratepayers. Tho ruicpaycrs 
conscience has occasionally proved troublesome under tbu ope- 
ration of tho 25tli Clause', but if tho 25th Clause were out of the 
way the ratepayer s pocket would prove more troublesome still. 
If at any I'uture time compulsory education sliould bo arlopted, 
either School Boards will bo universally established, or some 
existing authority will be armed with similar powers. If 
tlio authorities are not authorised to pay the school foes for 
children attending voluntary schools, how fire the children of 
indigent parents in {larishcs where there are none but volun- 
tary schools to be educated ? They must have iseparate schools 
provided for them. In other words, the Tatc|iay era must bo taxed 
to build unnecosBary schools, because tho conscience of the 
Education League will not allow School Boards to buy secular 
teaching iu the cheapest market. It is impossible to imagine 
that any Goveinmont will commit itself to such a project as 
this. One week of ofiice would serve to convince Mr. Dixon 
himself of the impracticable iiaturo of his own demand. 

Wbateyer is done with the 25th Clause, it is to be h^d 
lihat Mr. Fobster will not retain the words which dcclarenhat 
tile payment of school fees shall not bo deemed to be parochial 
relief given to the parents. The experience of the London iSchool 
Board is alone sufficient to show what mischief this unwilling- 
ness to coll things by their right names is doing. Inability on 
the part of parents to provide necessaries for their children 
is pauperism, call it by what name you will, and tlie in- 
vestigation of cases of pauperism properly berlongs to tlie 
Guardians of the poor. The transfer of tliisduty from in- 
capable to capable hands might not get over tho religious 
dilliculty ; and, if so, notliing would be gained by proposing, by 
\;ay of Compromise, an arrangement which it has been ascer- 
laiiied belbrehaud would not be accepted in that character. 
Whatever course tho Government may lake as to the 
payment of foes in volunlary schools, it ought to propose that, 
whether fees bio paid in voluntary schools or remitted in 
Bchool Board schools, the payment or tho rcniissiou shall bo 
left to the Poor Law autiionties. Tliuy have tho means of 
testing ibo genuixienesa of that plea of jioverty wiiich in the 
early years of a compulsory systcyi is cerinln to bo largely put 
forward. There will bo the same unwilliognoss on tho ^xirt 


of m able-bodied man to apply for parochial relief in the 
shape of schooling for his children ae in the shape of loaves 
for himself. And though this imwilUngness may not bo 
nearly so great sis it ought to l>e, it will at all events not bo 
broken down by the creation of a habit of contentedly 
receiving relief under suiotbor name. Tho Bishop of 
Manchester gavo a much needed warning when he 
insisted on the ^Minmiiient peril of fostering pauperism." 
There arc many well meaning persona to whom tliis seems an 
imaginary danger, so long us tho thing fostered is not colled 
pauperism. They will even oppose Uio transfer of tho pay- 
ment of school fees to tlie Board of Guardians, on the ground 
that jsiuporism is fostered by an arrangement which makes a 
pauper of every man who is too poor to give his child oduca- 
tion. They do not see that a man in this condition is nothing 
better tlian a pauper, and that, when once this is granted, tho 
danger consists iu depriving the road which leads him to this 
condition of the warning signals which tlio very mention of 
parisli relief supplies. 


THE KINSALE KTO'rS. 

T OO much perhaps has been made of the Kinsalo riots, but 
there can be no tlnubl that they are very mifortunate 
fiir Ivins:ilo, and not only for KiiiHiile, but for oilier Irish fish- 
iiig-placcs. The libherintri are necessarily dependent on the 
buyers, and tho buyers have apparently been inghteued away. 
It is stated that a few who remained agreed unreservedly to 
tho lislicrnicn's terms, hut it is to be feared that buyers 
gcnenilly will now be disposed to give Kiusalc tho cold 
shoulder. According to one account, when the majority of 
the iish-buyers departed from Kinsalc, the fishenncu blew 
“ them a furoweli on their fog-horns but most people will be 
of opinion that tho fishermen must have been decidedly in afog as 
to their own interests when they indulged in this premature re- 
joicing. Tliey have apparently yet to learn that lisli cannot bo 
sold unless there arc people to buy (hem, and that unsold iish arc 
not a protitablo oommodity. One of the (.urk pape^rs published a 
telegram irom Quecnatoivn, dated Wednesday we»;k, stating 
that live Liverpool tugs had just put into Oiioenslown Har- 
bour, having fled from Kinsnlo in fear of being iirod upon 
by tho tishermen during tho riots ; " and it is added that one 
“of them towed m twenty yawls with their crews who had 
“ biken flight on the same account." Perhaps it may bo some 
timo before tlieso tugs and yawls ivill again venturo to place 
theinselvcs at tho mercy of tlio Kinsalo fishermen. As to tho 
merits of tho original dispute, it would bo idle to attempt to 
say which side was in tlie right. It appears tliat it turned on 
a question of prices, and that it was liio fish-buyois who pro- 
posed a change in the ordinary terms. Tho buyers announced 
tiiat they would require a discount of sixpence in tlio pound 
on the value of the fish sold during the rest of the season. Their 
justification for tius demand was that they wore put to expense 
in sending out boats to meet the tishormcn and collect tlieir tish, 
and that if the fishermen came in to laud tho fish and to ofTer 
them by auction, they would find that tlioy bad lost both time 
and money. The fishermen denied that there was any ground 
for this demand, and of course they were perfectly entitled to 
do as they thought proper, either iu agreeing to or rejecting 
it. Futlier Dunlen, a Homan Catholic priest, advised the 
men to accept arbitration and to go to sea in the meantime* 
It was calculated that 2,000/. worth of fish would be lost if 
tile boats remained in another night, and he tiiought it would 
be better that they should go to sea, oven if, when they came 
back, they had to give the fish away in charity. The men were 
willing to agreo to arbitration, but not to go to sea until the 
question was decided. All attempts to arrange matters 
between the buyers and the fishermen failed, and in the 
overling some of the latter met a cartload of fish 
coming into the town. It W'as ascertained that the fish 
had been sold by some Frenchmen to a buyer, and 
tho mob at once broke open the boxes and destroyed 
the fish. Then they marched tiirough the town, ^led on the 
diflferent fish-buyers, and coerced them into signing a docu- 
ment pronfising to pay tho old rates for fish. There was 
some doubt os to whether one of the buyers had ^ned this 
pa[)cr, and the mob went to his lodgings, and, on being refused 
admittance, threatened to break open the doors. The buyer 
in a moment of excitement fired his pistol over their heads m 
order to frighten them, but this only made them more furious. 
The police were pelted with stones in defending tho house, 
and would prolntbly liavo been overcome but ibr the arrival 
of tho troops. Ono of tho fislicrmen, a Manxman, was killed 
by a shot from tiie police, and he was honoured witli u public 
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funeial att^ded by all tho ftshermen. There has been no 
furtber rioting, and, os avo have said, such of tho buyers as 
Avere not afraid to remain at lunaale have withdruAvn thoir 
demand for discount. 

^ For the present it ni.ay seem ns if the victory rested with 
the fishermen, but it is n victory of a very ruinous kind. Tho 
fishermen may not think so, but they might almost os Avell 
have driven oft* tlie fi.sh that swarrn round Uicir coast as tlie 
people who come to buy tliern. Buyers will henceforth bo 
rather shy of going near Kiusale, and other Irish fishing-places 
Avill suffer from tho evil repuUitiou of the Kinsale iislierinen. 
Indeed every incident of this nature inflicts a serious blow 
on Irish industry generally. Industry cannot tlirivo without 
capital, luid capitalists are tho most timid people in the tvorld. 
People at a distance will naturally be tempted to put tlic case 
of the fisli-buyer whoso house the fishermen try tt> pull down 
about his ears because he Avill not pay them just Avliat they 
chooBO to deruantl fur their fi.*)!!, along with the ease of the 
landlord Avho is sliot at from behind a Ledge because} ho prefers 
a tenant avIio pays his rent to one who does not. Tlio fisher- 
men wero certainly not bound to agree to the discount im- 
posed by tho buyers, but all they had to do was to find some 
other means of disposing of their fish. All this is simple 
enough ; but avc arc afraid that the Kinsale flahorinoa will bo 
confirmed in their error by tho victory wliich they flatter 
themselves they Lave obhiincd. It is true tluit the fihhernicu 
are not exclusively Iribhtncu. KinsJilo is tlie headquarters 
of a great fishery business, and boats come there not only 
from diflerent points on the Irish coast, but from England, 
Scotland, and France. It has been suggested that tho popu- 
lation of Kuisiilo is rather Spanish than Irish, and tlio balconies 
of the hoAiaea in the Spanish stylo are cited in i)roof of this 
assertion. It is less doubtful that Kinsale was at one time 
famous ns a haunt of daring and successful smugglers, and 
something of the hereditary spirit may perhaps still cling Us 
it. We do nut know, however, that mu -h light is thrown on 
tho aJlrtir hy going into the past history of Kinsale. A fishing 
population such a.s is gatheroil there, poor, ignorant, struggling, 
and of mixed nationalities, may be expected to be somewhat 
rough and disorderly. The demand which Avas made on tho 
fialiermen by the buyers Avais novel and unexpected, and some 
allowance must bo made for the exasperation Avhicli it pro- 
duced* It would bo* unfair to make too much of thi.s riot 
cither against tho fishermen of Kinsale or against ilio Irish 
generally ; but it certainly supplies an obvious argument 
against the proposal of tho Irisii Fishery Commissioners to 
assist Irish fishorniou by loans for the purchase of nets, 
boats, and fishing-tackle. In the first place, it is natural to 
ask why Irish lislicriueu alone should require this aasistauce 
Avhen it is worth the while of English, Scotch, and French 
fishermen to come from a great distance to catch tlio fisli 
Avbich the Irish find at tlieir oavii doors; and, in the next 
place, there is reason to fear that (Ishcrmcu who do not hesitate 
to resort to violent measures in order to compel fish- 
buyers to pay them Avhat they think a lair price for 
their fish, would bo apt to ofier a .somewhat warm reception 
to any one who came to them to request payment of old debts. 
Fishermen are not always clear roasonors, and there would be 
considerable danger of a loan being regarded after a certain 
time as a gift. The administration of Ireland is not at 
present altogether so smooth and easy as to render it desirable 
that it should bo further complicated by advances of 
Government money to neody fishermen which would havo to be 
recovered periodically at the point of tho bayonet* 

It is pleasant to turn from the painful and disheartening scene 
at Kinsale to an incident of a very different kind which took 
place at Dublin on Tuesday, wlien a spacious new dock was 
opened in the presence of the Loiid-Lxeotknamt, after whom 
it has been named. The Spencer Dock is entirely a work of 
private enterprise. It has been constructed by the Midland 
liailway.Company at a cost of some 6o,ooo/., without any assist- 
ance fiiom the publio funds. Large docks built in a similar 
****c**^i?^^® been opened at Belfiut, and it is satisfactory 
to find that some atleastof tho Irisli people prefer to trust to (heir 
own esmrtions nther than to tlie wild and delusive promises of 
Honw fiule agitators. On every side there are symptoms of 
we Uinvi]^ condition of the country. It appeals that the 
of the sliipping cf Dublin haa. doubled ' within the 
last ^enfy the new works which have just been 

^ iwreased facilities fi>r the growing 

tralfic betweenDuWm and theE What only i 

^ort Ume amce was a dismal swamp, desolate and ontenanted, 
n now a fine range of quays Imod with warehouaoa and offices, 
^iway commumcatm h^ been previded fh>m one side of 
tho country to the otheri wkle the network of Uneaia oonneJ. 


ted at Dijblin with tho diipping trade of (he kingdom. There 
would, bo plenty of capital ready to bo poured into Ireland if 
capitalists were only satisfied with the security of their invest* 
monts. Tho substantial prosperity which Ireland it now enjoy* 
ing is duo to tlm more settled condition of the population, 
and to tins increaHiisg coufidouce of those Avho supply the re- 
^urces of entorpriac in the social progress of the country. It 
is unfortunalo that such incidents as the Kinsale riot should 
occasioniilly occur to ili&turb this confidence, but it may be 
hoped that at least they Avill not bo without their warning. 


SOCIAL CHANGES. 

A POrULiVR writer has lately given it as his opinion that 
social ticionce is iiusociableiicbs reduced to a science; that 
progress in comfort and convenience, and all the facilities which 
make life easy, conduce to isolation ; that iho more snug people are 
at home the less they liJ<o to leave it; that sofna and etusy chairs 
have knocked hospitality on the head ; that eenols and magazines 
have superscdcMl gossip by word of mouth ; that the imafpnatiJn 
receives and entertaiiw through novels ; that, in short, society in our 
day is liest figured by tho Lad^ of S/ud^t, tho newspaper being 
the shield through wliicli avc the world. And this tone falls 
lu quite naturally with the feeling, or rather the habits, ofthedav. 
A man Ja out of liarmuu}' with his up Avho descants on tfio 
pleasures of floeicty. No modern authority professes irank enjoy- 
ment in the company of his fellow-creatures. A sensation of 
musty anliqiiiiy pervades every avowal of the sort. Such senti- 
ments os “The hours we spond in conversation ate the most 
pleasing of any wo enjoy,** « That part of life we spend in company 
IS tho most pleasing of all our moments, *' tell their own date, and 
cannot certainly bo less than a hundred years old ; os they are, in 
fact, some score years more, being found in tho Taller/ iSohoAv 
ever tells his dream uoav with the prelude “ Methought I was in the 
midst of a very s^reeahlo company.'* Every picture of the sort 
recalls the days oi formal dresses and uneasy furuitum. Wo are 
not sure that any divine of out day would own to rhilip Hexuy's 
vuidicntion of n town life -dbatit was always a pleasure to him to 
see a good man pass along the street. There are two ways of 
solacing ourselves m faliguo or weariness of spirit— either by repose 
of head and limb, or by counter excitement and the exerci^ of 
other faculties. Whendress wosarcstraiat and bodily comfort was 
not viewed as an art, the best n?80urco was the stimulus of com- 
pany, talking, dancing, card-playing. And it is still the case in 
many countries that the pcasantH who work all day dance late 
into tho night ; voluntary movement is their rest, llome to them 
oilers few attractions; meaning, it may be, a stool by n smoking 
or fircless hearth, a place to shun till supper-time or bed-time 
comes. People in such circumstances are ready for any form of 
amusement. It is no now thing to like ojio*s enso ; but the arts 
and habits of life have advanced slowly in this direction; with 
their adviinoo comes iiidepemience of external aids. Kelaxatkin, 
which 01100 was social, now afiects tho hermit We grow 
more sensitive to tlio annoyances of iutercourse, and find it 
ansAvers best for our immediate ends to consult self only. Of 
old, emmi iuterfored with this selfishness; but ennui is not the 
universal eueray it used to be. Time is not so often nowadays called 
** tho enemy.’* The idlest of us have more resources thou idleness 
once found ready to band. Reading is an cnoriuous power of 
spending time lazily and unprofitably which used to be simply 
yawned away. Wo have a literature which needs so litde intol- 
lectual ofibrt that even the family of Osbaldiston would not have 
been driven to pitch and toss, cutting cudgels, or biting their 
thumbs, as tho solo occupations of leisure. Nolmdy, even i^oetry, 
proposes tho absurd and impossiblo indulgence of lying under a 
tree, like the Eugenios and Lysanders of our antiquity. We can IoH 
to our satisfaction indoors, and wo resent interruptaon with much 
more genuine ill-humour than it was the part of those uncomfort- 
ably reclining dreamers or students to put on. We see that the 
poets and es-sayists were thrown upon their invention for such 
images ; tho world about them took life from another point of 
view ; it was their office to show the intellectual uses of retiring 
I into self, and the diversion which a superior mind might find in 
its own company. 

When social intercourse was assumed to be the highest pleasm 
} of man, it may bo observed that generally speaking this intercourse 
was of men with men* Good company m the old essayists gener- 
ally means the mthering of wits and men of intellect in clubs and 
couee-houses^ v^ero conversation was carried on as a sort of game 
in an arena with observers and listeners. The ladies’ tea-table roskes 
a poor figure by the side of the tavern. Society now means the 
intellectual intercourse of tiie two sexes— a much more fatiguing 
thing, though no doubt affording some keen pleasures whi^ the 
other lacks ; but not for long spaces of time. Easy talk can be kept 
up for an indefinitely, longer period where tlie sexes are out of hear- 
ing of each other, though the excitement is greater when they 
mingle. ^ We see this in all gatherings where inexperience qr want 
of breeding loaves men to the guidance of their instincts. They 
assemble in knots. The ladies gossip to one another. In a lower 
class there is still the same natural sepamtion. The women 
neighbour ” with eaob other, the men collect in groups or herd 
in the public-house. 

Ftogress and refinement have brought society to its most diffi- 
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cult tlH/Uftl* litWftiww ficfJon Iftlri* no notfra of tins. 

Thc‘ |)if‘turi.»d pjise of Mr. DLsraoli’a novola, those dinners ol witty 
mi'U )uid women where the fetniiiino inudlig'ence draws out the 
jimsculine, are omong the rarest of social successes. For once 
when Micfa contact has hit off some brilliant or clmrrniny^ or 
Boothin^' eflect, it niisat^h ten times or twenty. And the annoyance 
is jirctilcst in huvin<:|; been d\ill or stiipul in each (dhor's conrpanyi 
and the exposure iiioie iplllng; when often repeated, it results in 
n settled disinclination for the scone of .s.iichdiseuin forts. IVoplo 
do not nlways hiiow' tho orij;in of this sonso of llaliio‘».’», hui we 
may take for granted that nobody has any li\cd nver.<i(ni to effort 
ill what he excels in. Of course half Iho grumbling about soidety 
is simply an echo ; it is only a tniniU‘ity thiit is ublo to arrive at ati 
unliassod judgment in any* personal queslion of likes and ^liblikes. 
As mattiirs at prcpcnt .sliiud, the opportviriilic.s for grumbling are 
twofold. Tho |je»)plo who grumblu at the pru^p«*ct (ff a fjociail 
gathering to which they aro ctiiiimitted would grumble ev<*ii innro 
querulously at the want of society. There is in most circles an 
understeaxi distinction between visitable ivjoplo within reacdi and 
^‘society ’’as they iinder-tand t)io word. Every country neighbuur- 
hood is found dctieiMnl in eligihlo acquaintiuico ; and in this thickly 
populated world it never ^Yas so ronmion a.s it wnow to hoar people j 
complain of the dulnes.s and meagroiujsa of soeloty — ^*of knowing ’ 
nobody ” within an attainable dislanrc. it may throw Fome light 
U^U the causes of this gricvniioc to discover where il is loft.>t pn»- 
mment. One <sOei«d inniionco of a cheerful, cnrdi.al kind will 
hurniuiiizQ iniiuy incoTigniou.'^ elements: but mk'Ii an iufluorjoe tolls 
most powerfully where there are tho pliyHic.il hliidraiicijs of 
milcago or locomotion to force pei‘p)o into conlHut wiili eircuiu- 
stance's. While ther<! an imngiuary pomdain all bcn.se, 

wit, and grace, within tantali'/ing distance, it is only in liuiuan 
naUii'd to hang nh>of fmin tlio ordinary clay of which near nt3igh- 
bours are generally composed ; but once rcali/e that the Jot is cast 
among them, tlial it is thi.^ or none, and Ifohbotrs (dioicc will 
develop many unexpected points of bvmpnthy and companiotiship. 

Something of all this may bo duo to mtaUTn Imbiu f.f be If* 
analysis, much as.sit»tfd by the toao of our sorial lilornture — to a 
growing study of fren.salionfl which ilisturhs thu .sw'iug* imparted 
by extcrnnl nctiou ami ovtuts. Tho diversimi to Ih» found in 
company, as puch, used to botidtonfur granted; people did not 
review ’their own experience after each he to of il. Now 
things arc changed, and lliis form of amusement is put upon its 
trial, and charged with tho onus of proof lilo- iiny otlur. Tlio 
mare troublo and cost of it .seemed unco to s uuo that it must 
be worth its prico ; as rnd’ceBor Wilson said of horse exorcise, 
that riding held its ground ns a pleasure because it was cxp» n* 
fiiTO, and purcliQped pain is by idji*U though L pleasure, ihu 
thinkera of the hist century did indci^d begin to fpei uhiie on 
tliu inatlcr; one «^xcollent w<iman wo liiid rebuking hcr-^elf for 
a splenetic lit of »lis8atisf<iotion with socioiy in iho word.v <»f 
Epictolus: — Put you wo wretched and discoli tented ; he plcoatHl 
and make tho ho£t of everything. Call society an enteiiamincnt 
ond a fedtival.’* And tho wits made dbeoverios. W heu Mrs. 
Montagu taw our niaccaronic beau.x and coterie ihnncs ” go into 
tho country to pass the winter holidays in traditiomd guictir.'*, 
slie prophesied failure. The world she considered past il.s youth, 
»id tho people who went to their dreary mansion to keep their 
Christmas she fore.saw would not laugh till they got back to 
London again. But whatever the feeling towards country visit- 
ing, solitary ease and snug comfort were us yet nobody ideal, 
elUior as a {dcotsuro or a virtue. This fine lady, who full it to be a 
misfortune that few pleased her, drew the infenmee that she mm-t 
enlarge her circle of acquaintance. She could hear with twenty dis- 
agreeable people better than with one ; and when sho loses friends, 
we accepts the mechanic help ” of numb^r.8 o-h ai ls to flagging 
spirite and vivacily. And of course it is in largo centres that hocicty 
8W holds its own. Sydney Smith liked Eoii(hin,bccuuNe it needed 
two or throe millions of people to produce n perfect society i ia- 
bodying the quinteBScnce of luind and uiannors. But on a duh-rcut 
gi'ound great cities are the theatres for society. It can bo conducted 
mom continuously, and with fewer ludo disappointments. Ail 
pleasurea in the long run deptmd upon habit. I'enplo ivully liko 
owt what they aro used to, whatever it in, unloHS there is perpetual 
moni^ or bodily pain involved in it. Tho only way to like eociety 
is ifl mix habitually in it, till a cesMition of six*ial intercour.He,. 
ano^beiiig thrown upon self for relaxation, brings someililtig of a 
blank; to be BO engaged in it that there is no custom to fall back 
uponwhena wook or a month comos without a prospect t)f change, 
or anjr altcmative to the dozing solitude of tho study or tne 
qtttot seranity of the domestic hearth which hold out such charms 
to a Jaded ihney. Of course tho study and tho hearth arc the 
proper homes— workshops, so to say — of the fancy if the mind 
exmises itself the(o; but mental activity is, we suspect, the 
exception in Icne winter evenings passed in the strictly domestic 
circle wheoro no interloper makes a demand on the general energy. 
And people used to be more aware of this than they are now, 
and more tolerant of intorruption. 

Ihe immense inereaso of writers in this age accounts in some 
degree for the falling-off of good talkers. In the circles where 
we look for examples in this subject wo shall frequently find 
some buq^ Intellect that needs rest and quiet after the labour 
of bis pen, and to whom the necessity of talking would be 
an injiirtous strain on oyertasked powers. Writing has become 
a ree%itided nrofessioii only within the past century. The tone 
towaimi the press before that time indfeatos how little share it 
had in the diitinctiocia of sooiety; and ladies, hospitiAle to all 


beside, can deride hireling scribblen” as a ^'hungry crew,” 
viihoui ft thought Of AtieffUi; ORtl^’8 CUflOSS M tQOif OWII 
tables. If a friend is criticized by the journals, it is expWnod that 
" tho Hcribblfrs gvt a dinner by it.” “It would bo cruel to grddge 
them their meirsed,” and un unpopular or political leader is expected 
to “ fatten many starving authors.” When good talking would at 
lou<it got A mail a dinner in good company, nobody would throw ¥ 
hinn^plf on hi.*# pen for a ineagi-e support till ho had failed or proved ^ 
hiniM-ir unlit for social successes, including a patron andTho chunco 
of a pension. Things ni*o changed since tho time when it was tho 
boast nt BulMtrode 1 bat Iho paper used to remain unopened day 
afti^r day. Those who would baro entertained tho world by their 
talk in "llio eighteenth century now mirror sfKiiety to ua of the 
iniu'teentb, tuid thruugh a diH'crent medium. Wo do not deny that 
il h .some compi'M^iution for iho old iluRh or ilow of wit, but it is 
vciy far from being all gain if il hclp.s us to do without each 
other *« conipnny. 

Txioking ihrongh the country ns a whole, we doubt if ever since 
pocifty Innned sociability was bo much out of fashion as it 
is iitiw : imd there are causo.'i at work which seem more likely to 
extriid the hrciich tliim to soMor it up. Tor there is a growing ro- 
SL'Utnient of patron age, an assuiuptien of eqiul tonnsiii all familiar 
c»mtai*t, which tlirealiui** to cimveri every invitation to dinner 
into nil act of huinjliatioii or of self-assertion. It is pleasant 
ciHiiigh to eutfilain inferiors as such, but pride t«ke.s iho alarm 
when iidvfinlage is tnken of it.** coiidescensioiLS j and the more 
griides niuliiply and the scale of preceih^nee refines itself, tho moro 
confriirted will be even the po.S2iibilitios of genial Rociul iiitcr- 
cour^-e. 


tut: LEGliNB OF nKRKF.LEY. 

I T U womlerfiil t*) follow the gush of niiliviUfii'ian Icnvningwhich 
i.s .^urc to bur.**! forih whi'mivcr any spot which has the lesst 
pretension to historic celebrity receives what, in the tlialect of Iho 
penny -a-Hner.**, is enur'd a “ royal \isit,'’ or “ a visit from royally,” 

In Eiiglisli a “ royal virit ” would moon a virit from a King or 
(iueeu ; what a “ vi**U from royalty ” may menu do not profoss 
til know. ‘•Boy ally ”ii a quality rir iiWractiou, nud we kuow 
not ill what si-nsfi it may be saiil to a man, inib's? it be by 
fc*. tiling on him nnd iiuoiing lum a King. These points are l.»o 
hard lor us j abHtractions arc beyond mir powers of rockonirig : so, 
foTfuigUt we know, a vNit fnau the .rniica of WalcM rnny be a 
“ \ifiil finm royalty.'^ All that we is that a visit from ’a inau 
who i'j not a lunges iifd, &rtve in the dialictof newnpaperUnnkeyH, 
a “ loyrd visit.’’ No one wruild call a \isit from a Dnl.e’s eldest 
sou a “ dacol xisit,” and tho rase is exactly tho same. However, 
the cusllc of Jk'ikeley nnd the city of Jhi.'*tol have lately been 
vi.'*itcd b)" the IVuice of Wales, and those whose trade it is to go 
into ecstasies about siicli thing** have g(»ne into lolivsieB at the 
“ royal \ isit.” (Juiet people may prrhatis t hiiik that tho visit, ruyid 
or otherwise, might as well have been left alone; they niny’bc 
inclined to wink at races nnd sioeplcchascs wliero they have gone 
on always, but they may think it nilher a pity to go and aotthum up 
in new places. But of course a “ royal vi^it ” sets to work a crowd 
of pens, and not the lodst the pens of those who make it their busi- 
ness, when anything happens now, to look up anything at all like 
it, or anything that has to do with the sauio place or the samo 
family, which happened long ago. Now at Berkeley several real, 
and more inythicaf, things have happened, luid of course, now that 
a “ royal visit ” has bct-u added to oiio class or the other, lAiiny 
tongues aro tialunilly unloosed to talk about tho former history of 
the place. This would be all veiy well if only people would 
bo sati.died to go to tho right onarters to find out something abiiat 
either Berkeley or any other place. But the people who rush off 
to chatter in the newspapers will not Btop to look cither into tlie 
original authorities or into those modern writers who have dealt 
with the oiiginnl Huthoritie.s in a critical foshiou; their whole 
notion is simply to pick up the locol legend, tradition, or inven- 
tion, to tell It over ogum with a great air of research, and 
pel haps to trick il out with somo new ornainotit in tho Itosh 
telling. Hence, whenever there is a “royal visit” or anything 
t'lsc tfinids at all exciting to the penny -a-lining mind, a dood of 
exploded falsehood is at once poured forth as n matter of coum. . 
Mythical pedigrees of course claim a large share. Nothing is so 
eAsy to if. vent aa a pedigree, and noting is so pleasant to those in 
whose supposed honour d pedigree is invented. May we also believe 
.that in some mystcriou.*s way the invention affords ploosuio to the 
iiivontor? Wo fancy that the people who talk about “royal 
vldts ” ftiid such like somehow teel that they theroeolveB come 
nearer to being royal by talking about them ; and so we believe 
tliat Ibosu who invent pedigrees for Groaveiiors or Berkeleys fbel 
os if, not only the Grosveuers or the Berkeleys but Uiemselves 
also, are somehow drawn nearer by < the process to the great per^ 
Bonages, real or mythical, whose names they seem to stick in at 
random. 

Tho contusion between Borkelev and Bristol is one of old stand- 
ing, dating at least from tho middlo .of the iwelf& century. It 
has sometimes been hostile, aometimos friendly : l^t in ofiihfarm 
or another it has gono on from then till now. Berkeleyi have 
one age or another been buigfaen of Brii^ tynota of Bristol, 
representatives, of Bristol, Lords^Lioutenant A l^toLf Hare 
then is a real piece of histoiy. A dty which has stood in these 
vfuying relations to a neighbburinjg Lord, and which oboe was able 
for a moment to got rid bolli ol ttoBrignbouriiigLoldaiidofriie 
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KiQg himself; comes nearer than most English towns to the posi- 
tion of the independent cities of tho Oomuionweiilih. The hiatorj 
of J3rtstol — and the history of Bristol almost carries with it tho 
istoiy of Berkeloy-^is a roal historical .subject; which it wants a 
ritiiuil historian to write, and which; far more than most pieces 
^of local hislor}', would quite re-pay a eritical historian lor the 
writing. "VVo wii.h however just now to discharge a humbler 
duty, to poiut out a few of the roumnct^s of early date to which 
ibu later <'rc)yal visit ’* aud the nccomutinyiug Hteeplechai}e.s have 
• given a renewed curreuey. We coukvw that wo have failed to 
watcli one great aiithoriiy. We failed to mark whether the Daii^ 
I'elri/yw/iA hoc mode tbo‘ooi»a^ion an excuse for iiiiy special ido« 
quenco, and ospeciall y whether it has traced up the podigreo of tho 
Lords of Berkeley to the 8uA.*«aiiidcs. Tho feat wouhl liavo la^en 
A noble ono; and it would have had the great advantage that the 
new pedigroo would be not n whit more untrue tbuii tho old one. 
While one is inventing; it is ja.st as easy to say King of Prrwa as 
in say King of Denmark ; and wo have no doul>t that; for the 
jiroper fee, the intennediiito links in the chain might bo as readily 
ibund in tho ono case ns in tlie other. 

Failing this, wo lighted on some curious uniUer in ono of tho 
illustrated papers— (•urious; that is, ns showing how people will go 
on for genoTfttious telling the same impossible slorv; one aftor 
another, without ever stopping to think whothvr there is any 
evIJimeo fur it; or whether there cuuld bt; any evidence for it. Wo 
know not whether it ever fell to the lot of any of our readers to 
hear a local GIoueo.^torshirc antiquary hold forth on tho glories of 
I ho house of Berkeley . It has been our lot more than om>); and 
tho process is a very sjugular one. You are always told liuw 
Iiobert hitz-Ilarding; the founder of tho house uf Berkeley, was 
sen of iliudiiig — about which; so far, there can bo no doiibt--^and 
that Hanliug was Mayor of ttristol. Governor of Bristol; son of •• tlio 
King of Denmark,'* aud a follower of William the Conqueror. You 
perhap mutter that tho two callings of Mayor of Bristol und son of a 
King of 1 hmmnrk sound rather ineongriuma. y ou perhaps gently ask 
what sou of what King of Denmark, aud hint thatsoremarkable il fact 
as ihat of a^.onof Sven JilHlrlthson serving under William — that is, 
rorvidg agninst bis father — should at least be mado out by some 
coiiteuipornry ovidenco. Your leachor goes ou tti tell you that 
Bobert Fitz-llanling married tho heii^ of Uie Saxon family of 
Berkeley do Dursley,*’ and vou perhaps gently muriinir lliut this 
French-sounding huTiturial description is something, to sav the 
Itiost; unusual in the ciuic of ii ** Saxon family/’ mid iudeod that 
^'Berkeloy do Dursliw*’ is a rather odd description of any fiimily 
of Aiiv race. Y’ou ask at least to bo shown tho ploise in Domesday 
(m wh^fsh all this genealogy is founded ; of coarse you nsk in vain ; 
of coiuvso nil sucli unreasouablo cuvilH arc thrust aside. There is 
the story, the true story that always has been, and it certainly 
will not bo the fault of the peiiny-a-liucra if it does not go on to 
be for some time to come. 

The queerest form which the Berkeley legends have just 
now taken is to be found in the Anliquapy, a paper whose ciinous 
contents wo have Lad occasion to mention once or twice, and 
which tells us in iU motto, We want nothing but facts.** As the 
Antiquary wants facts we will give him some, but the facts will 
.be the dearer if we first bfirrow a little from his own store of 
fiction. After mentionuig the visit of tho .Prince to Berkeley, and 
giving his general impresHions of tho town and castle, the AfUfgttary 
plunges into his autiquariauism and enlightens us as follows : — 

lit the Domeiwlay rocord livrkeley is styled a royal demesno and froe 
liorcmgit ; and in the rtagn of liklward the Coiifosiior it is said lo have bad 
within its boutids a nunnery, which the iomates forfeited by tlieir distdate 
conduct. There is a tradition to the cft'cct tliat the orally Karl Godwin 
pmavg that way, left his nephew at the nunneiy, under pcoUnce that he 
was aud that by this means ho aucoceded in corrupting the majority of 
the inmates, indudiug tlie abbess horaclf, whoso conduct the sulitlc earl 
afiarwar^ reported to his sovereign. This resalted in iheduMoluthni of tho 
nuanery^ and in Us possession bdug granted to the Earl. 

Now/ most certainlT Berkoley is not ottHod a ^^free borough” In 
S.omSBday| nor is it called a '^royid demesne” in those words, 
though tn course it woa such, and Its being such is of importance 
to tim story. It is indeed said, ^ ibi unum forum ’’-—that is, a 
market-town— in quo manebantxvii homines et reddebant cen- 
sum in.firmft.” Oiit of this tho <^free borough” may possibly 
have grown. But the story of the iinnneiy, whioih^ as it is hm 
told, any one would think was found in Domesday, is a mere story 
of Walter Map. which has prolntbly grown out of the story of 
Swegon and Eladgifa at Leomiuster, mixed up with the real 
deatruotion of on ^bey at Berkeley which is iucidontally men- 
tioned in Domesday under the heed of Woodchester. All this 
has been long worked out by critical writers; but {people who 
write this sort of thing no more look to modem criticism than 
they do to the original, autboritiea themselves. Then we goon:— 

^ eonqnswjmsmsdt bestowed the manor on Boger, smnaned Do 
of Ids invodinff aimy. Bog^ his graodson, 
P^ ^fltypboii agiimt Heonr ft., wm depfivod of bla lands, 
RdUrtwiJMiliigo; Gwesnsrof Bririol, 
sorytey, rSfU pMmvhZ Vm old difonklars 
t^q^mui.desov^l^ tbs and with tbs pesterii^ 

iinsimr of Jiwkricyi oneof the Isigost 
.vtho pmseot noble owner, the Bfot 

possessed the aiUoiaing manor snd essaeoT KnEgri and Us 
might pfobaMy tovo jedairi t ba tonq werw on,, w ImmedUtd^ after, Ms 
invasion, and tinii retain the poi i esslo n a nnfeH tlio domain waa/dariiig the 
wan between Maud and SUpben, consigned to Henry, afterwiMlI^ IL 



If the Conqueror gave the manor to Boger, i*. must haW) been after 
tho Survey wa« made, tin* ho appears there not 4is holding the 
niAnoff; but siinply aa the King's reeve, huldiog it to form- But 
ill that proiitabio calliug he seems to havo fc.eMiored his nest not a 
little, aa he aniveara ever aud over sgaui hi ilm local history of 
Uluucoiter (rJistoria ct Garlulitnum IJonastorji tkneti Pafri 
Glouccstrim) oti a beuofaclor to the Abbey. That Cartidaty 
contains the nauica <if vuvious other pei-sons dtvicribod as 
Berkeley,” out of which it is likely tlmt any ono who thought it 
worth lliH ironble might put together a real pedigree of tbia ftrat 
Berkeley ftiinilv. But lUei'o is nothing in J)oinHHAfe\, or in the 
Cartulary, or iii nr anything else, to make us think that 

llogcr the “pifopn^itu^ ” wite'^'orni of tho eUioftiiins of the invar 
diiigarmy.'* Suil loas d »es any ‘^old chroiiudor Ull U 8 ’' lW 
Itobert hitz-llardl:!;/ \v:i^ ** doscondod from the kinga of Deumark.” 
it has bcou shown more ihun once that there Is strung prosunipiivo 
evidonce, though no pooiiively dji\*<*t proof, U) show ihiit he was 
the son of Harding, the sou of hkvduoih the ^taller, who hold 
high fiilicc under Iklwuvd, llnrold, and William, aud was killed in 
withstanding tho hindiug t>f liarold'a sons on the coast of Somer- 
set. Ill .short, the IkThch-'V peili^rroo is not inorcly mythicid, like 
most other pedigrees, but ihn luvth actually displaces a piece nf 
highly probiibJH hLlory. We do not iit«iU know how things 
may bo ** ai-cording to Mv. S. C. Ilail,*' from whom, we suppose, 
cc.iiue/* the siatonient a little further on that "Itoger do Berkeley 
hold tho manors of Bcrk^^Ie y and Diiiidey hy grunt from his kins- 
man, Kdwavd tho f^onfsitor." We tti>od JiAi'dly say that there is no 
trace of all this impossible rubhish in Doiiie^day, where Durslcy 
simply appears without the nieiitioii of any particular letiant, aa 
one of the members of the vast lordship of Berkeley. As for the 
uxjhrokon sncccs^ifti oi' tho manor, people seem to know oa IHtlo 
of the state of things in thts sixteenlh century aa in the eloveuth ; 
for in ilonry the iSoventh's time William Marquess of Berkeley, 
by a tfirigiilar provlsUm, made over the CA.4II0 and manor to Henry 
tho Bevenlh and his heird niiOt^ with remainder to hia own beiia. 
The manor was therefore bold by IFonry tho i^cventb, Henry 
the Eighth, and Edward the iSixtli, cm whose death it went back 
to the heir of the Murnuebs, mort>. than ono lAvd Berkeley io tho 
meanwhile haring held the castle, nut as a freehold, but as a 
Constable and Porter under the Crown. Yet a ** modern writer.” 
whom tho Antiquiirtf goes on to quote, when ho gets inaitte 
Berkeley Cattle, finds Ms fancy 

scurcrly taxed to behold agnin. seabd on dais. Us powerful lords— 
mirrors of chivalry ; we seem almost U» hvor the min^nds recite the proiioi 
of descendauts of llie royal Dune, who fought and ooxiqu4»re<l by the side of 
tho Conqueror ; vr.e \ ohohl his Miiccessoivs In one unbrohuu lias for centurieit 
burrouiided by ihvir vossah, holding regal s^iay. 

Tho descendants of tho royal Dane and the unbroken line of his 
successors are just ns much creations of tho fimey as the ^ regal 
sway,” which assuredly no subject held in the lealin either of 
King William or of King Henry'. 

Wo have of course u gn^at deal about Eilward tlio SoooimL 
Next to his birthnlace in tho tower of his own building at Cuer- 
oar von may cumc iiis deatJi-place at Berkeley, where wo are showsi 
the Elizabethan bedstead on which tlie deed was done, and tbo 
acvcnU^nth-century rapier with which it was done. But we are 
sure that the Antigutuy must bejxusreyxesenting Mr. Parker whem 
be suye 

Mr Parker coiiNidcrs it ’Still a doubtful fioint whether tliU was the mm 
in which the murder of Ring Edward wss i’omnntted. Ike bedstead, whkft 
is knowu not to Iw very oncieut. he says woa an old Jaeubin one, whils14^ 
rapier is oac of about the time of Jamea ^ 

A ** Jaegbin bedstead” is beyund us. It sugirests prinriplaa of 
1789;” only perhaps those who de]^d and slew a King my 
in somo sort oe looked ou as Jacooins before thel And 

as for tho rapier of the lime of JameS; an ingenkms sbowmatt 
might improve the bint, and say that it bad been wielded hy 
Santi^ of Compostella in some battle against 'the dogs of 
Paynimrie. Ono scrap more ; in the Answers to Conesmdeota 
wo find another curious notice in the days of Boger of 
Berkeley 

A.J.— Ibe nirftiw woe the general name fur a law mode by Wliliam the 
Conqueror, ami enforcod by wvero pcnaltiett, that at tho ringing of a bell 
at eight oxdock in tho evening, all iicKsuna dumld put out their ligbto, «imr 
or rako out tbclr Ifaros, and go to Uul. ^ 

Tho details axe so minute that we must really ask for chapter and 
verse of the enactment ; uieiuiwhile we will cap the question and 
answer with another question and answer from a Iteport of the 
]fodowcd Schools Gommissioners:— What was the feudal 
system P ” Tho ringing of a bell” 

Sorely a .patoiotic pnnee would rather always stay at homo 
than go about ^yiog royal visits if this prodigious splutter of 
antiquated rubbish is always to follow on them. 


FACIUTIES OF WORSHIP. 

A PBIVAXE siambiaa' BUI. with the large object of pn>- 
motuig fiMsilifcies of worship within the Church «f England, 
has had the^rood lack to reach the Mouse of liords in the jmly 
daya heCm .Stater. Tobeeuretbistf thethirdyearof Mr.Balts 
ohftDipioiwhip of Jusmeastt^ he has on :th0 jiresratiocossi^ 

jaeriledUeftOflCiSs by.i^ s«se to listen to tho 

ddriecdionaniite^br finsndly critias to aAcme 

:Am» aftd rto Two y«ais siKto «*. Salt 
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euceeedod in a Bill with tho limited but uflofal scope of 

idlowing the bishops to license private chapols in schools colleges, 
hospitals, and similar institutions which could show a homoge- 
ueous congregation and claim specific ministrationH, to which Bill, ha 
it emorgeu from tho Commons, a very odd clause was appended, 
enacting a free (rndo in Church of England chapels, which would 
have been simply dostructivo of any parochial system. The Lords 
made short work of this proposal, but passed tho remaining 
Jiili. Ill 187^ ilpcordlugly tho proposal reappeared in tho cx- 
DiUlilCd fvriu vf a.UlU '^bnotUn^*’ with, tao kiud of 

deluslvo ** safoguurda ” as Mr. ^Morgan's Burials Bill- but elFcc- 
tively^ providing for tbe conversion of every parish in Eng- 
land into the cockpit of all the parties, Iligh, IjOw, and 
Broad, Ritualistic, Latitudinarian, and EvAngelical, into which tho 
Church can be divided and subdivided. By it every incumbent 
might have found himself compelled to tolerate tho antagonistic 
ministrations of a raintual squatter, strong in tho possession of a 
licence, wUch Iho Episcopate was to have been almost terrorized 
into granting. This Bill was destined to be n 7 ad a second time, 
and to be no more heard of till tho present Session, when it again 
appeared iu a modifiod shape. In spito of the dangerous character 
of its general iirovisioiis, tlicro were certainly some genuine safe- 
guuds contained in < tho ruca;!^t, while the general case might 
claim to rest, upon admitted grounds of grievance^ wdioro tho 
holplossness, stupidity, or temper of an incumbent inclined him 
to play dog in tho nituigor, and to refuse those additional 
ministrations fur which a rospcctablo portion of bis parishioners 
were suitors. So the opponents of tbo actual Bill did not 
Attempt to obstruct tho second reading, while they moved 
for its rolerenco to a Select Commiltco. In this they wore 
not successful, and they put down for Commiitoo the 
qualifying amendments which would convert it into a measure 
which would be harmlcas if not useful. Mr. Salt, thus 
brought face to face with criticism which was bond fide 
iutended to mend and nut to mar his measure, recognized 
its force, and, by consenting to incorporate tho miiin*’ suggestions 
into his claus<»s, secured the rapid and unostentatious progress 
of tho Bill through tho remaining stages. Tho meaauro ns 
originally drawn, while profossedlv a Bill for giving additional 
** faciliilea of worship,” was easily pervertible by a lazy, a 
cowardly, or a partisan bishop, playing into the bands of paro- 
chial Agitators, into an engine for the poraectilion of quiet incum- 
bents. Subject to certfun limits of distance and population, ten 
iiihabitanta could have claimed a Church of England chapel iu 
•Bpito of the pardon, and the bishop was compelled to grant their 
wish, after a preliminary inquiry nefore a Commission, of which 
he was to name three members and the threatened vicar two. 

Tho weaknc.-^s of thcj proposal obviously consisted in the cir- 
cumstance that it might, at the will of any fu.9sy fanatic, bo 
turned into a propaganda for troubling a parish with alien 
services and btdlicosu sermons, Jiowc^cr contented and well 
supplied it might bo with means of worship. Ten signa- 
tures were easy to get even in a single household, and the 
petition to tho* bishop Laid only to allege that further facili- 
ties were reo^nired, while tho onus of disproof was thrown 
oirthe incuQ^ont, who had to place himself in tbe invidious 
attitude of seeming to resist a movement for the encouragement 
uf devotion. With a parti.'^an bishop tho cn.se would be even 
worse, for the promoters might really be the Church Association, 
or some analogous body ou sonic other side, whose game bo was 
playing, and the whole Investigation would then resolve itself into 
a mock trial of tho pre-condomnod chirgyman. BeBides, nothing 
was said in the Bill as to the nomination of the new chaplain, who 
might either be the choice of the promoter or an episcopal emissary 
deputed to break down the legitimate iufiuenco of the parish 
pimst. Those various dangers have now been provided ^ainat iu a | 
series of amendments. The minimum number of petitioners has 
been raised from ten to twenty-five, and so the risk of collusion 
has lH3cn notably diminished, wbib tho Bill is only operative in 
parishes of more than a thousand inhabitants, or where there is 
a hamlet of twenty houses more than a mile from any church. 
Then the petition is bound to embody certain precautionary 
particulars. It must contain the name and address of the clergymnn 
proposed to be licensed, a proviso which plainly defines the patron- 
oge as belonging to the petitioners, and operates os a check upon 
the conspiring powers 01 clerics on tho looso who may covet a 
lodgment and not he ambitious to have their antecedents scanned. 
It is also to contain other even more important information, for it 
must state tho exbting facilities for woisnin in the parish, and the 
additional facilities which tho petitioners aesiro to obtain. After 
this the bishop's freedom of action is guaranteed in more oxplidt 
terms than by the first draft of tho Bill. He nouiy disbelieve in 
the wWe movement, and veto it accordingly. On the other 
hand, tho incumbent may really be promoting tho scheme, either 
warmly because he considers it the simplest and cheapest form of 
Church development open to him in a parish of which he still 
desires to remain incumbent, or critically because ho recognises 
the existence of persons with whom he cannot altogether agree, 
but whom he is willing to tolerate rather than by sheer resistance 
to drive them to the disastrous extremity of cutting up the parish 
and constituting a new and petty district which never can be 
Xeahsorbed, With a willing incumbent a few formalities con- 
clude Ae whole matter. But neither oontingenqr may come 
to pass. The bishop may think there is sometning in the 
dalm, and tbe incumbent may not ne ^eady to aumitder at die- 
ccath^ At this point comae in what we cons^ tho meat 


valuable of nil the amendments. The petition, as we have ex- 
plfuned, is bound to state what ore the additional facilities which 
tbe promoters daim. Before anything more can be done, the 
incumbent has the option of himself oflering to supply the derited 
miniatratioxis within n reasonable time; and if he does so, 0^ 
makes a fair approximation, the movement collapses. This provi- 
sion supplies a Belf-acting corrective to tho gravest dan^s of 
the now liberty, for it compels the pronesslsts to work in 
silkon hnlters. Whore tho clergyman is hopelessly lazy, indifierent, 
or eonfriuliotriry. ihr*y will in all probability cawy tho day to the* 

aavantago of ikeir fe W.puifihioneM. Ill Other CHses tliey ffligbt 

idmply Buccoi'd in more firmly rooting tho system which they 
wore planning to circiimvoiit, and in sUrring up energies which 
were dormant only because there was no irritant to give them 
the proper stimulus. In tho muanw*hilo, whether the party triumph 
lay witn Ihe Evangelical or with the Ritualist, the parish as a 
whole would bo the richer for as many moro additional services or 
sacnaments as tho petitioners had claimed on their own behalf- 
In a word, tho Bill has become one for mcreasing the quantity of 
warship throughout our parishes, and not, as origitially framed, one 
for vexatioasly disturbing its qufdity. 

Olenrly an engine so liable to run round and give abadrblow to 
those who were working it for private ends would not be sot going 
without sufilciont cause. But even if tho bishop was of opinion 
that the incumbent had no case, ho is not to bo allowed to aamin- 
lAktr Turkish justice^ for tho potition fif tho promoters, including 
both tho name and the address of the proposed clergyman, and the 
required additional scrvic^es, is to be placarded for thirty days upon 
the doors of every Church of England plaeo of worship in the parish, 
after which the wlioie matter has to ne heard by a Commission of 
five, of whom tho bishop is to name three, the incumbent two, and 
the* promoters none at all. After all theso processes have been 
gone through, but not previously, tho bishop may license the now 
chapel, subject to tho demand on the part of any ton inhabitants 
to reconsider tho step, and with tho power of himself susp^ding 
tho licence for causes suilicient to himself. In the meanwhile, the 
ofiertory, unless the ordinary direct otherwise, is to go to the 
parish church; no marriages ore to bo celebrated in tho 
chapel, and till baptisms are to bo duly recorded in the parish 
register. It might have boon doslmble towards the absolute per- 
fection of the safeguards, that iho promoters should havo been 
bound to provide some minimum stipend for their nominee; but, 
consideriug that tbo bishop's approval is purely optional, tho 
greatest alarmist may make pretty sure that no prfdato would be 
foolish enough to cnuimit himself to tho Invidious position of 
licensing a stray clerk to starve 011 tho confines of the rich pasturage 
of a hostilo gleibc. 

A clause is found in tbo middle of the Bill, w^hich has no 
very necessary connexion with the remaining provisJons, enabling 
a bishop^ to license a domestic chapel in any private house 
contoiniTig more than twenty inhabitants. We believe that 
tho remaining Bill, in addition to existini^ facilities, would havo 
mot moat of tho reasonable cases which could have been 
brought under this clause. It would very certainly, as originally 
proposed, havo been open to mmy abuses ; for under it the puxso- 
proud owner of a big house would have had tho parson continually 
under his thumb by' tho threat of opening a chapel and driving 
his dopendonts (perhaps the entire parish) into its fold. Accord- 
ingly It has, like tho rest of the measure, been reconsidered, and 
the amendments give tbe bishop entire discretion of refusing, 
limit the admission of any but too immediate dependents of the 
house by cortmn rules of distance and population, and allow ihe 
incumbent an appeal to the archbishop against the licence. 

Buch is Mr. Salt's Bill as it came into the House of Commons, 
and os it has gene up to tho House of Lords. As originally 
framed, it was a very risky oxperimonl^ but in its amended form 
we are inclined to think that it will be a useful measure. There 
can be no doubt that tho Church of England, if it is to hold its 
own for the future, must learn to assimilate the parochiaL and 
coDgnigationnl syslcins. The division into parishes, involving the 
tern tonal office of iucurobcat, and his exclusive tenure of the chuioh 
and churchyard, is necessary both for the theory of a national 
Church, and as the only machinery for the general difihsion of 
tho various opportunities of spiritual and temporal good of which 
such a Church is the accredited dispenser. On the other hand, 
the variety of allowable opinion in matters both of doctiine ana 
of ritual within the Church of England demands the generous 
toleration of very differcntlj constituted centres of worship. This 
is chiefly the case in towns, but demand undoubiemy exists 
all through tho land. Tho combination of order and license is 
confessedly a most difficult problem, and we are to from saying 
that Mr. Balt's Hll iu its amended form (for of that alone we are 
thinking) is the best solution. At all events it is an honesty and 
we believe a aafe, attempt; and it has what is in our eyes the great 
merit of offering a scheme of religious extension alteniative to 
the miserably wasteful and disheartening one of perpetually 
cutting up paxishes, constructing moan district churches, and 
founding pauperised meumbendes, instead of seeking ihe co-cmera- 
tion of moro men to work in the existing paridies, and oflerii^ 
tharo additional opportunities of worship, witnout the intervention 
of building committees^ conveyances of site, speculative contracts, 
and final extras. On the whole, therefore, we shall be well 
content to see the proposd put upon its trial. 
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TKADK-UNIONIST HEROKS. 

rpHE present generatidn liaa sometimes been repronched with 
X its want of appreciation of heroic qiuilities and conduct; and 
Ythis indoed lias been anggestod as a reasofi wliy there are so few 
. heroes. If heroes, it has been said, received more encouragoincnt, 
there would probably be more of tiieiu ; but, as it in, the age is 
really so cold and callous to groat doeds that there is uot much 
eaeouiageinent to perform them. It may bo doubted whether 
this reproach is altt>irnihtir juatSfiod in reg-iiiHl to Aliy cluiaaj hut 

th6K would Boom to lie at least one section of the community to 
which it can hardly in fairiieMS bo applied. It would appear that | 
working-men, or at any rate those of them who aro Tnide- j 
XJmoni^ts, cannot bo accused of any backwardness in paying } 
generous homage to thuao who hiivo accomplinhcd what they • 
consider to ho noble and heroic Rchicvements. A remarkable ; 
illustration of this Hympatlietic recognition of true gritalueM lias ! 
just been givon at Maidstone. On Tuesday last what is variously 
called by tho reporters ** a public welcome,” un ovation (and 
there were, no doubt, eggs at the breakfast), and a ** recepti^'* 
was given by a largo body of Trade-Unionists to live distingiulncd 
worluug-mcn. The ceremony biolr p]fu*o at Miiidstone under 
tho auspices of the Maidstone Trades’ Council. iJeputalions of 
Unionists came fnun London, Canterbury, Chatbam, and other 
places, to do honour to the occasion.* The “representative 
working-men ” of course wero there, and nil tho most eminent 
democrats and agitators from town. Mr. Odger appeared ns 
an ombodiment of the London Trades’ Council, Mr. Giiorge 
Potter represented the mysterious junta known as tlin Bolt 
Court Committee, tvhile Mr. Bailey, who was lately lined for 
rioting iu Uyde Park, ligured under tho imposing title of the 
Democratic League. Early in tho morning tho deputations, 
together with tho general body of Uuioni.sts, assembled at the door 
of tho building iu which tho heroes of the day had for some time 
been residing, and when tho gallant follows appeared on tho 
threshold, “ ^1 looking in excellent health,'’ they were received 
with immense enthuBiasm. Amid “ tremendous chocring ” they 
were placed in a carriage and pair and driven in triumph Uirougn 
the town. At the “^un” inn they were eubu'taiuod at a “sub- 
stantial breakfast,” with spoecho-s afterwards, and they certainly 
hud no reason to complain, if we may be allowed the expression, 
of any want of butter. Mr. Potter, who presided, assured them 
that public sympathy was with them, and Mr. Odger added 
some equally llattcriug and encouraging observation.^. One of 
tho heroes was so touched by these remarks ihst ho declared 
himself luoro attached than ever to Unionist principles, and said 
ho hoped to stiive, as ho hnd hitherto done, to improvo tho 
moral and social position of his fellow working-men.” Then in 
tho evening there was a nuhiic meeting in the Corn Exchange, 
where addresses of a similar character were delivered; and alto- 
gether justice seems to have been fully done to tho 'virtues and 
achievements of the tivo wrorking-men. it need h.ardly be re- 
marked that a denioiiBtratiou of this kind starves two* objects. 
It not only rew'ards the noble fellows who have alreoily 
done great Ihiiigs, but it encourages them to frt*.sh ex- 
ertiims, and tends to stimulate and develop the latent heroism 
of the community. How fur these eilccts will be produced in 
this instance of course remains to be seen, but the ti\ e working- 
men may have reflected h.h they went back to town that their 
heroism,* though attended with some drawbacks, hnd at least 
been the means of st^curitig them a handsome subbcriplion and a 
' vast deal of epplaust. 

One can imagine a stranger of an inquiring turn of mind arriving 
in tbo midst of tho Mnidsloiie fete. Ho would of cour.so bo 
deeply impressed by tho procession, the cheering, the eloquent 
speeches, and other marks of oathu8ia.sm ; and ho would naturally 
^siro to know what theso- men had done in order to command 
such striking proofs of sympathy and admiration. His own con- 
jecture might possibly be that, when some calamity was impending 
over the public, they had interposed at great peril to themselves 
to avert it. Happy country, bo would be tempted to sa}', iu 
which there is to be found not only such gallantry, but auch 
epontaneous public gratitude. He would be oomewhat surprised 
to find that the promoters of tho d(*mou6trntiou wero rather shy 
of going into particulars on tho subject, and preierred to gloss 
over tbo conduct of their heroes in general terms. ITo would bo 
told that these men had suflcred fur their devotion to Unionist 
principles, and he would next ask what their Unionist principles 
had led them to do. Ilia feelings may bo iin^ined when at 
length he ascertained that tho heroism which was bedng 
honoured in this enthusiastic manner consisted iu a con- 
certed attempt to- throw a great city into darkness, and to 
number of innocent and helpless people, not only to 
pawul in^nvenience, but to dangers of tho most serious kind, 
rad that the only object of this cunspiracy was to try whether 
racy could not obtain a small, pecuniary advantage for themselves. 
It was no doubt natural that this part of the gas-stokers’ story — 
for, strange as it may appear, tho heroes of the Maidstone demon- 
^ Illation were no ower than tbo ringleaders of the gos-stokers’ 
otrikeiust released from gaol— should be rather kept in the back- 
gmrad dunng the proceedings of Tuesday lost Mr. Potter 
glidad ywy gently oyer this deBeate ground. «It might,” he 
wd, "be a matter of opinion whether the gas-stokers had con- 
oncted their late movement in the most diimKet manner.” Ittr. 
Pblitor does not himself go so far as to say that a treacherous and 
BUdidotts breach of contraet, with a view to inflict great public 


injury, is an indiscretion ; but he says he can conceive it possible 
that othor people might pinrhops think it not quite dLcrcet. As 
the ringleadnrs were caught and punished, thrro is one obvious 
mmsein which their proceedings may be pronounced lohnve been 
indiacroot.. It nii^lit be considercd iiuli-croet tu do an act for the 
public advautogc if the person whu did it was likely to sufler for 
it. Mr. Potter did not explain whether bin suuqeHtion of the 
indiscretion of tho gas'-^itcikers went beyond tlu< personal risks 
of their enterprise. AVc have soma recolltM»tion that in thn oarly 

anjs vt luu iSLciiicid inquiry there wm & eimilM digpoatlon 

ill Trade-Unionist ciridos to admit that perhaps Mr. Broadhead 
had not always conducted Lin openitioiiH in the most discreet 
manner, and Mr. Broad bead luiiiHclf hits probably since como 
round to tlii.s opinion. In none of the report^s which have reached 
ns do %vo find, eilhiT in tho Bpecches or rcBolutions, any trace of 
even the faintest expression condemnatory of tlie conduct of the 
goH-stokers, o.vccpt Mr. Putter's mild hint as to its questionable 
“ discreti<in.” If the stokers hud fully Bucceoded in their de- 
sign, there might have been loss of life as well os loss of 
property. It is inipossiblo to exaggerate the danger to a city like 
jcmdon of being suddenly plunged at iiightfidl into ab^lute 


darkness, with all the accustomed lights extinguished iu the streets 
tu)d railways. Yot tbis is just what thq stokers had in view. 
And tho strongest thing which the Trade-Unionist delegates ami 
wire-pullers can find to'say about the matter is, that pcrba]ia it 
was nut altogether “discreet,” or at least that some prudish 
poople might think so. Mr. Potter said “ he was sure no 
working-iuHii would conHidcr that the gas-stokers had suflered 
any degradation by the imprisonment they had undergone,” and 
it would appear from the honour paid to them that no degradn- 
tioii is supposed to attach to the oilcnce which brought that 
punish men t upon them, Accordi ng to this code of U nionist m orals. 
It is not thought to be disgracefuf for a working-man to break a 
contract with his employ or. Wo are roluctaut to* believe that 
this is a fair representuliun of the sentiments ol* working-men 
generally. 

It is stated that tho gas-stokers when they camo out of Moldstono 
Gnol and found themselves conducted amid " tremendous oheer- 
ing ” to the triumphal chariot prepared for them, “ seemed for a 
moment bewildered by tbo warmth of tboir reception.” They were 
perhaps uot aware that, in persuading their fellow-workers to desert 
their employment, they had been engaged in such a glorious 
and noble enterprise; hut it probably did not require much argument 
tu couvinco them that they had really done nothing to be oshamed 
of, but rather indeed sometbing to be proud of. There is an 
innocent audacity iu a man who has just completed a sentence 
of imprisonment for conspiring to iujuro his employers and the public 
proclaimiug that “ ho hopes to strive^ ns he has hitherto done, to 
improve tho moral and social position of his folluw-workmon.” 
We have no hesitatiun in saying that tbis demonstration is dis- 
graceful to all connected with it. We find no expression of 
regret, not a syllable of cuutrition, but every mark of honour and 
rvispect heaped on workiug-inou whoso only title to distinction is 
that they left their employment withi^iit warning, and incited 
others to do tho same, at u niomimt when they Knew that this 
broach of contract would entail a hoavy loss on their mnaterSi^.and 
injury on tho public. If there was uot an open attempt to justify 
tbeir crime, there wn.s at least an impudent proposed tnat the law 
should bo altered, so that henceforth it might bo committed with 
impunity ; fur this is really what the demands of the Unipnists come 
to. The original sontonco on the stokers was severe, but, in the eyes 
of the Unionists, tho four mouths to which it wa.s commuted was in 
principle quite os monstrous and unjust as a year's imprisonment, 
j'he stokers, iu their opinion, ought not to have been punished at 
all. 

Nobody will say that tho present state of tho law of con- 
spiracy is satisfactory. It is loose and confused, and might, ns laid 
down by Mr. Justice Brett, bo stretebed to include almost all 
tbo ordinary combiimtious of social and commercial life. But 
it does not necessarily follow that a clean sweep should 
therefore ho nindo of tho law of conspiracy. The gravity of an 
ofleuco depends to a certain extent on tbo conscqueuces flowing 
from it, not of course purely accidental conscqueuccs, but such 
consequences as may bo reasonably expected and foreseen. What 
might be a very small matter when done by only one man becomes 
a very serious matter when carried on on* a great scale by a large 
body of men acting together, in the present instance the gravity 
of (ho desertion oAhe gas-makers lay in the number of men who 
wero acting in concert, and tho combined efl'ect of tlicir misconduct 
undoubtedly tended to Aggravate their crime. As the law now 
stands on ordinary breach of contract is punishable only by a 
fine, hut it becomes a criminal oflence when it is associated 
willi aggravated injury or misconduct. The gravity of tho 
crime may bo further increased when there is a conspiracy to 
practise it on a largo scale. It is impossible to leave out of accoimt 
the intention and consequences of such an act. There is a wide 
and obvious distinction between a single workmtm throwinf^ up 
work without notice, and a conspirai^^ of all the workmen in a 
fiictory lo do bo,‘ as tho injury to the employer is of course 
enormously increased. And, again, ^ there is on equally obvious 
distinction between men witbdrawing from work when engaged 
in any ordinary operation, such as building a house, where 
the result would bo simply inconvoDience and delay, mid 
men going oft* suddenly wlien in cliarge of railway points or 
iigaals, ov raytliiog elss on which the safety of liie and nsoporty 
o^endst The gas-stokew* strike waa one of tbo worst lorjns of 
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broach df coniract, nr.d included every conceivahlo ntf-riMvation 
af the crime. Cireiit injury was done h> ihe omploycrs public 
intrrr‘»t8 were aftwlod, and’ Iho couspirat^y was uii u Inr^e scale, 
nnd hnd >i d«dilii'r<d»dy iiuilicioii? inlontiou. 'riu* oftect of Ihe 

ill tho luw wldcK anj advocalod l>v Mrt b'. 1-1 awl-inn 


vhnii^i' 

and I ho Tniilo TJiiionisla would bo simply t«> 

ii :. 1 If . 1 *■ 


wotild la? fin*»d, iiud iho finos would bo innnediatidy pjiid .>iit of 
the funds of the ('nion, or by a sii1)Scriptiou ani.>o^ th“ Intdcs: 
and pracllnilly Ihis would of course be «'> puni^bnieui at all. In 
dealing witli 'piostions of this kind, it uiiist b^' r'.'mcu.b'T* *1 that 
the object of .**11 punL^^hinent is sitvqdy to put n ?L >ji to rertuin 
evil prm*ti(vs. And it is ».iviiU‘Ul tlud, if .-iica :i brtMch 
of coniract as Ihnt of the ;raj-stoliijrs wori% lo bo made 
punishable i>nly by lino, Focietv would bii\»* in.i rnd liid«l 
on the oflenders wLnte.vor. ^I’liis , is a ."lat*! i)f lhiii;rs 
■which of c.c)iirse cannid b«) coutemplatod st‘iii>U''lv for a nmm.mi 
The idea of tho Unionists and of th»ir mlv 


Xot lon^^ uf^o n famous modsim artist, .Tcau Ldon Q^rdmo, WM 
cnnimis.doued to paint tho Crucilixiou.” Wo suppose we must be 
le.»s familiar than (ho Tfifffrnph with “ the power wtd rosoarces of 
the b'wnchinan’fl pencil.’' ‘ we wore not therefore nwara that he 
iq fhrt pf|iiAl c»f Ibf' ^n^at Masters ihemrielves — llembrandt ui 

remove an act of ' the only pri'at mnstor mentioned liy nnmo, tnt ‘Ulio Italian 
tbU Lind frnm the cnlalotjjiie iif criminal nllbiiccs ulturcthcr. and j aitisls'' in ircm»ral nre airily swept into the reckoning — leirot. 
to oiiiihle it to be performed with practically ciunplct.- impimity. ■ sublimity, putho**, thrilling delincatioM of anguish and horror. 

It AYould then bo tj^viitod as subject only t«» Ii liiiH. Tho oderuleVs .and th*'ir Mip» rinr in “gi'aphic realism,” though ho must Lave 
I i«. ..,..1 ij u. : K : 1 .. . r ** (\Yhy, i.s not stated) “inferior in pious aenti'inciits.'’ 

■ ( h'roinc*. ho'.vaver, though ho might have equidicd or excelled all 
. the old ma^sb iv. in paiuling- tho Criicitixioii, gnieronaly roaolvodnot 

■ to j»r’s^ hi^ sulvaiuaL-e. In short, he painted tho CruclHxion much 

' n.i tumous artist is reporled to have p.ointed the Passage 

I nf the lM*jiidili's.)ver tho Ib'd Se.-i, by depicting a stormy ocean and 
' a murky sky. .qnd 4 *\-pluiiilcig to captious criiica that tho Uraolites 
' had uli ov’r f.nd tho J'lgypllans wore all drowned; in 

j other wi>i\!. 5 i. he did not paint it at all. “ In his line 

•usiy lur a mnui.mi. ; oaiiviH of this Cmcllixion )^)U saw no cr»»ss iit all, no 

vocat*-. -e.-rnci to bo ' .^uil||L‘r, and no sick throes of agony.” All you did see was a 

that the Masters and Sorvanta iitid Cjiminal l.aw Amendment • wide land -'c.ipe. with “the ahtuloivs of three crosses'* Blrelcking 

Acts are unfair, berniHo they do not pro?ft equally on all • oxer it. .and tlte'ie shadoxvs -embkmsilic apparcutly of tho coni- 


clasaes of 1 ho community ; but the ivahon whx’ tin y"ilo not press 
equally is simply that xx'orking-men nro .'ilnie.?t llj<* only peoplu 
■who cutiimit ibo otl'iMioes against wliich tin y nro diri-cU if. ft U 
hold to bo iioluir to punish Wii.*king-iiif:i 1 i,t rott« ni!i^r nod piektit- 
irig, beca(iH>> eiiiploxurs arenuL punisljuble f.u* s-ndiug out black 
lists. Of courriw iho men ran send out bLvk list-*, too. jf tliey 
choOi?e, and tho only rcase.ti xvl»y this is not pmikliablM b^esms-i it 
does mi t iuxolve \iolent coc.'cion, as picknlii^g does. No ilonbt 
if tho Trade Unionists could .slow that ompioxer-i are iruilty of 
malpractices for which thi'V ought to b-.* puni'^heik hut for the 
piinishtneiit of wliich no provision is made, that mij-lit !••• a very 
goud reason for rcmeilxing this dcfidencx. Jiut it is iibsuvd to 
argue that it is unfair and invidious to puni-iii xvoiJving-mtui for 
oticncca which lh(*y are in Ibo habit of com mining laruute other 
cloBSca, not being in tho habit 4d* committing these otb iices, aro 
not himilarly puuiphod. The idea seems lo be Ihai every working- 
man who is sent to prison should bu bnlnuced by an ini-nrceratcd 
capitalist, and that tho object <»f the criminal law is not .so muck 
to check crima as to distriliuio punishments so ilmt eai.h cktss of j the Uvangdi-^l. 
society may come in for an oqual’shaitj in tb.e • - of the year. * - oj ' • 

Tbofto who take this view appear to for,;vt that tho law is 
directed, not ngiiinst persons or clnssr.s, but against act'^. Tb^ 
demonatratiou in fax our x)f the gas-atoJicr.s f^upjiliert ilic strongest 
possible argument against tho demands of ilic Ihii uiisU: fnr it 
shows that their only object in seeking a rf-bix d’e ix of the Jjiw is 
that they may bo eijublcd to robort with iiiij>uj;Uy ti xioionco 
and fraud. 


l>infti!‘»n nt “ h.)ly (Ijiv .and holiday" — are aomchoxv at the same timo 
“ liiminnu-*," L‘Sp**einlly tlio central ojie, nnd also “ long etripos” 
(xvJiy not >frcuks.^ ) “ of glonm.“ So f;ir xve quite understand that 
31- xvny t'f painting tho Crucifixion xvaa to paint a part of 

tho liiil of Calvary where llie (‘rucifixion did lud lako place, just 
tt'* the. other great nrti:d already referred to painted tho Red Son 
when the I'iraidiles xvcio not pft3.*»ing ov*’.r it, follows i? 

loi^s I'neily int.dlLiblc, “ It xvas enough 1 tho imagimilioii of every 
sen.'iblc ’‘peclator gbidlv acceplod tlio liberty given, and conceived 
the detiiil.H of the llill the (^ross ? ) “ belter 1 ban by ropuLsivo 
r<'piv<Hnlation, the morn so as the inonil of the stoiy was hinted 
so well ill the re.^t of (ho ranviis.*' lint what m tho moral ? Tlio 
piiiutcr b.iuipvlr, it iipp»!.*ir<», did not understand it, thougli he was 
imcoiisci* lusly “ in>|ured ” to suggest a possible roconciliatien 
betwoeu iho old and new way of lonkiiig at “ Ihis Kiiblimo but 
[ painful mirraiivo.” 'fho artist, xvo are rtuaiuded, “is ofltime’i 
jiifpiicd ns well n.s the prophet,” and oxiJontly, though the. 
7 V.Vy/vq‘/f ii loo ]>ions c.vpie.'^ssly to say so, much hotter than 
the Uvjingelid. Cor when (lerdine considered hoxv llio Cruci- 
fixion should bo des(‘rilM.‘d, “ho withdrew the grim and rtJgarizhtij 
pfiriimlnrsj' recorded by the four I'hiing'diots, “in which the im- 
eb ut mii.-«teri re\elle<l," and thought it best only “lo lay, soft and 
restrained across tho foreground, IhoslnubiW ot the deed xvhicli luip- 
tisc«l C’i*rl»tiiinUy in blood.” Still them is :*omethiiig to bo said in 
excuse for the ilvangoiists, though )iot for tho luciUieval niilite, 

“ In the livst age.x of the faith ” there xvtt.s a reason lor dwelling on 
tho “awful ))hxsji*.nl and local circmnslancos ” of tho Passion, for 
nllierwise “ a Ibonsnnd martyrs” might have been unequal to th(s 
demands on lhi*ir emlunmci*. But “ when the ethic.s of Ohrisiti- 
TIIJB VAILV TKLECUAPn OX (;oon Fi;iI»AY. jinity cunquered, as timy finally did,” tho Ciwo became very 

W E havo long been familiiir NX itii the e\ub» niiil piety of the ditlbreiit. 

/^m/y at the sacnal .^cA'ioii whioli lo:s just druxvn And here (he Tihgu^ph NX’ri ter passes, xvith light fantastiu 

to a close, Biid certainly it ciiunot be ."aixi that on flood h mlay la.st j tread, from (ho re;»iuiH nf Iheulogy mid CLu i-^tian art to the 

oiir wniUJinporaiy was iu)l equal to him.self. But still a change 'equally familiar diun.iin of Cburcli history. Tlioro has jicxer 

has come over the JiJpirit uf his dream. AVo Imve uo longer th« | been uny thing so curious, lie assures us, us t bo elevation of the 

* " ' ' ‘ ho i CroN.s into tho Jjnbnruin, It beats tho iichiovomenls of the 

S>iu -*!iuido!s and “ I he tidl of the Thibet ox,” So it xvns, however, 
that “ill three himd‘’cd yc*ar.s from! lie deoil comuiemoratod lo-dav, 
tlio vrux was raised to Imperial dignities, and TertulJi an could 
Nvrilo limn folloxvs ii xvoll-knuxvn passage from Tertulllau, 

ill XX hich “ llic3 vmx " is not rcmidely alluded to. Tlio fact evidently 
is, iliHt our learned instructor bad heard at ono timo or other 
of iipii^Maue iVoin St. Augustino, written about tlie end of tho fourth 
eeiilury, where bo spenlss of “ the Cross which our oneinioA trampled 
ou being worn on the brow of kings ” ; but he had forgotten the 
p:i^'*Hge and Iho iiaino oi the author, and, happening to stumble on 
w trite extract from Tcrtullian wlilch iigures in every mnimal of 
Church liiHory, on another subji?ct, and writion two contnties 
uiiilicr, ho thought that would do n» xx-tdl. And as holiadjnat 
been talking about Constantine and the J.<abaTum, and probably 
thought “tho Eat hers,'* ns well as “the great masters," were a 
.sort of clo'o corporation, who lived about the same timo and were 
all very like one another, ho put doxvn Turtuilian, who died in 
2 1 6, ns xviltlng three hiindi'cd years after the Crucifixion. bVom 
Tcrtullinn wo pass to “the monk Tehmiachus,” and from him 
to tho cross upon tho red enuign of England upon the Africati 
sens,’* and so at last wo are brought buck to Iho moral o£ tho 
story, Nvbsch is this timo negatively explained. “The* old con- 
ventional tTqie,” it appears, is “ loo gross for that ideal sacrifice!^ 
of love which it commemorates "—which ought to mean, if it 
means anything, that “the eolomn rrligiouB memory*’ is no 
more than a beautiful mytl). Bui then a few lines before it 
NX'os a deed which biiptised Chriatianity in blood, and nerx*ed 
tho martyrs to bear their toriuouts. Nor' is the matter 
greatly elueidatod by another elaborate eulogy on Gdrdmo’e 
wonderful “picture^ of the Crucifixion without the Croae/' 
at the close of which wo are bidden to “acareh more ibita- 
fully and boldly for the signification behind the parablo, the 
fact behind the phenomenon.” But how can a parable be a phcf- 
nomenon? and it the Crucifixion be only a phenomenon, what is 
the diet behind it F All we can clearly ascertain is that we am not 
to impose “an impossible identity of dogmatic belief pre- 
sume about the Crucifixion— bat to eherish ^ these fundasoebtel end 
I imperishable truths," unexplainedi *%liiA’'-i^we must realty 


wceiAngf but tho laughing, pinlo.-iophor to instnu’t us; or, as 
inignt hiiiiHelf tix press it, the toavs nt' April lum? givon pbicc t<i its 
miiiny Hmiks. llo has discnv«rcd that choorluluc.'M niuy be coni- 
bined with devotion, and “ a i»oU»um religious memory with a 
great popular playtime.” lu fiuit, to nd-ipt Ii’h oxvn opipramniatic 
summary of liie riliuttion, “ tho great Christ inn i\ stival of ttood 
Friday ” is “ at once holy day .and lioliday.” To bo f-uro wo hud 
8uppo<%od in our igiiormico that tjtmj Friday wa^ r» gardoil by t’no 
Church, or, as our con (nmpornry words it, by “iig<»rous ^.rrhvi- 
astics,” an»3 “ wcll-iutenlionod nnd serious folks, " ns the m<»st Kdomn 
fart of tho Christian year. And wliih* it is very easy, as oxpm ioiioe 
abundantly teslillos, to turn n fast Into a holiday, it (loe,s not attir^t 
sight seem easy to combine the two. But the Teiegrap^i has do- 
x*otcd a column and a half to expounding liow this may be achieved ; 
;mA although to those who are not more familiar than nursolve.i 
with the revelations of the great prophet his exposition may 
seem dark with exooss of light, it would be ungnileful not to do 
•our best lo profit by the lesson thii.8 fioleinnly conveyed. Aiui tho 
more so 08 it is not ob«cupely hinted that, “ for tho.'^e xx^ho would 
assist this ami” in luulerstauding Christianity, a ina-itcry of these 
“ imperishnolo and irrt'bi.'slible truths ” — whatever they may be — 
la absolutely essentiul. Tn the first place, then, it must be re- 
Momborod that Good Friday usually falls in April, “ when with 
fmeh weather as wo may fidrly i-xpect this morning** — but certamly 
did not have — “ the ctuuUry has become a beautiful natarnl 
cathedral, roofed with n/uro and llonred with emerald,” to say 
nothing of primroses, vi'del;*, and “ crimson clouds '* of apple- 
blossoms, Under these circumstances tons of thousands of happy 
pcoplo will issue forth from towa-x and cities “ to hear the chori.-»tet 
lark, in preference to more formal wrvices,” nlihough serious folks 
hUvo placarded the walls with invitations “ to remember the 
meatiiug of the oceasion.** Wo havo not the lew*t doubt that 
ft great many pooplo wont to Ejiping Forofet or the Crystal 
Pofiioe instead of g^ing to ckui-ch on (lood Friday; what we 
foil to understand is, how they wore in doing so exhibiting 
tlte highest religious ohservonce of “ the great Christian festival.** 
Our contempovaryj who is not less at home in the mysteries 
oi art tbah of religion, proceeds to explain bis meai^g hy a 
pkrable. 
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apolofrize for fioiahing the quotation'— are mora to oa now than 
jMuteiug pangs of that momorabU Death in Syria/' To bo aura our 
nustYUCtor Imd told u« before iliat every oao must iuUupret for 
himself the myaterioua atnvy of Oi>oil Fjridojj but aUU itf W 
I&Oftifying io be aa little uWo to penetrate “ tho Migidftciiiion” of 
those imperhbahio truths/' which ho has been at such paiua to 
Impart to us. hWtunately for all wlioiii it may have moro 
directly concerned, his prat’tical oounseU aro in»t equally recondite. 
As he hegaii with ailv isiug his T«>aders to prefer i ho lieai 1 1 il'ul natural 
cathedral ” of iho woods Jind fitdde to “ inorii fiwinul aervicoi*, ' 
so he winds up by nssurin,:.^ thoin that “ iboro is no niamier | 
of wrong in going a- Maying this Maslertido”— where however it w 
uocessafy lo ohst^'rve that the “ Maying ” is to be done in April, 
and that Kiwtrrtide ” means Gocni I'riduy. That lesson, at all 
events, is sufliuLently simple, whatever may b»j its Ttdigious value, 
but oiio hardly secs w'hy a column and a half (jf usUiniaiioiis dis- 
play of theologiciil, artUtlc, and historical blundering should have 
been required to enforoo it. Meanwhile, if any ‘^well-in^ntioued wid 
.vjiious’^ readers of the Telfr/mph w^ere scaiKlalizj-^lthLnYeiir 1^ the 
altered tone of its Good h'riday inodilatioiis, they luupt havoiieeii 
consoled by tho returning piety of its rocoUectinns <id Easter Eve. 
Notwithstanding its prcuioirncml ]iiererenco for the beautiful 
natural cathedral,*’ the Dnil^ Tclvyrapk evidently went to cdiurch 
on Good Friday, and iinlecd to many churehe'i. For it clovoled 
several coluinus th«» next iii*>r/iuig lo a gushing description of tho 
ItUualislic functions, which w'rre iiuleed copied closely troiit Koniish 
7nod«jl.s, “ but why not ? ” ’J'he.-ts touching ceremonies *• ha\e been 
t(K> long nionopollisf'cl by one seed >u t)f the Catholic Church.” 
The natural cutliedi-al uu Gotnl Friday, it is true, was withiv.it 
its ozuro roof, and pi'i’liaj^s that is one reii-on wdiy “ the chorister 
larlc *’ had to give pJaee to his .suvplieed rivals at All Saints unci 
St. Alban’s. At all eventM, it is graiilying to note our pii»us cmi- 
temporary’s eurlv return to the paths of orthodox belief, 'fhero is 
still some balm in Gilead. 


THE AMliinCAXS AND THE INDIANS. 

T he war of exlerniinatioa which has oeen waged so steadily 
against tho iled Indians of Ainciica is likely to receive a 
fresh impulse from the catastrophe which has boon* just i*o|Kirted 
from SiHithom Oregon. For several months past dosultury ac- 
counts have reached us of a siiiall caiupulga caniod ou agaln»\ tho 
Models, Tho Modoca are son'cely ti» ue dlgnilieil by the name of 
a tribe,* they seem to be a mere handful of people, niusu^riug some 
twu or three hiindif;d lighting men. Ihit. as it liAppcuied, their 
situation made them fonnidnblo out of ail proportion to tbeir 
numbers; thev bad been driven out of the plains into strongholds 
iu the ueighbuiiring mountains, wdiere the friable lava rock U 
everywhere honeycombed in a labyrinth of caverns. Their chief. 
Captain Jack/' luado the iju»st of the.ie fciratogical iwlvant.^gcH. 
Having been forcod to jtdire, not altogethor iiigUniou^ly, belbre 
tlie white svttlers who had hunted him from tJie open country, ho 
made good Ihehe rocky fttstnes.ses against, greatly superior forces of 
I'egular troops, iiow' he victualled hiin.self in liis mountain quart era 
is somewhat of a myslerv ; but the iudi.ni.s scaittnvd through the 
ranges of the Alleghauies and Sierra Ncvatbi, although they gorge 
thomselves like gluttons ou the rare occasions when they have a 
chance, eon live iiku aTichoritea when uec<\!!£>ity compels them. He 
that as it mav, Captaiti Jack had held hia own, and seemed likely 
to bold it. lie and bis red braves bad sulibrud severely in their 
actions with the enemy, but the losses he hod iutlicti^ on the 
whiles had been greater fitill. Not only had the rank and iilo of 
the regulars been cut up, but a good many of their olheers bad 
fallen likcwd^. As so much depends ou tho prestige of the troops 
that are detailed for Indian service, the considerations must have 
been very urgent which induced tho American Govemnicnt or its 
agents to conoent to send )*oace Oomiiiishionvrs to (Jitptoiii Jack 
before the memorie&< of former defeats iiud been was^hed out in 
Mudoe blood. Tho Ounimis^lonors were appointed, how*ovcr, and 
went on their orrund. According to deapatebea, evcrvlhiiiff 
seemed to be going on highly satisfactorily. The Indians luia 
liatoned to the counsels that came from their great father at VVnsh- 
iugtoa; they bad consenUd to expatriate themsidves from Those 
bunting grounds which latterly had been anything but ha]ipy and 
comfortable, and which wei'e beiug steadily shifted towards the 
'West and the barren mountains. Having admitted tho preliminaries 
of the bargutu to which tliey wore expected to assent, they seem 
to have met the Couimissioiiers ostensibly for a discussion on 
details. WJiat paissed at the interview wo have only learned 
vaguely ^ telegraph. We ceunot guess whether the a&sent 
of the u^doca to the treaty and to the meeting concealed 
a ^re from the first; or w^etlier longwanioulderiug revenge 
at. the wrongs that have laam d^ine them blazed up of a 
auddim, 'when, mrgeUing themselves like wayward children, os they 
a», they ywlo^, regm-dlves of consequences, to the mad impulse 
of the moumU Jt is surmised, wiui oonsidorablo ycason, that 
^p^ Ju^ waa ui^er the strong impieoMoa that he had of- 
so deeply as^ to be excluded from any amnesty, in spite 
^ rate be is safi to hdve‘ given the 

fdg^ mrthei^ghto by shooting the Ohiof Coaiiuissioner deed 
en the epot j the rest to party followed eatt; only one of tho 
white eafoys esoiq[»ed tho inasseoto, and he was dangeruusty 
wounded. • ^ 

We oan uDdezetand the feeling trhbh the nows baa exited 
ttopghottt the Union, and to a certeiu entedt wo can sympatfaiio 


with it. Jiutod, w© have only to read our own Indto hWwy to 
revive the improssijn created in jblnglaiid when A similar occur- 
ixmco W4« tlio prelude to the outbreak that ended in the 
rclmut fruiu AlglUilUSt&n. \Ve oan scarcely l>s sorpneed that the 
Piesideut, altbougU bo has usmdly exprvRsod bimself and acted 
wilb prai.'^v^vorthy inodoratiuii in ful iudian matlHra, should have 
hobtanoil lo ihhuc u prdclauiation breathing the sternest vengeance^ 
TU«*. iirtit vk’Um of tho uia^acro was a geusml distinguished in the 
cHiiipaign in which General Grant re-esUiblisliod the Union, and 
nothing short of ihu most summary measures would satisfy the 
spirit ibal has beon excited throughout tho Union. These im* 
liu'ky Modoos raug the death knell of their tribe when they fixed 
that volley (ui the Govornuibut CoiuiniKsinnera, and it is pretty 
certain that, us a tribe, they will soon bo oblileratsd, if they are 
I not itbeolutidy exterminated. Yet it is impoithibl© not to com- 
! mitocrato ibvii' fate, whan w© remember what hius boon the history 
! of tbo Indian from the days when Eunqiean settlers and refugeoe 
I tirst lauded itu the i:>hores of Nortlmm Autoties-. Those very 
i Modoc.^, if they could plead their UiLdory befoi© Home supremo 
tribuuiii of equity, might urge a good deal iu excutio or extonua- 
tiou of tlieir oiiine. Jjet ua only read tho turms of submisAOn 
that were tendeiod to them by Llio light of a Ued ludiau’s uature, 
with itri habits and traditions. We do not say that the American 
Governnitul nut behavod with suilicieut moderatiuii and 
generosity all through this business; indeed uiany people ore of 
o)»itxiou ilmt It might have been bettor fur the Mudocs m the end 
Inul tho Oo\t*rnuu*iit not encouraged thorn lo believe in its wcak- 
iii'ss by idJoring them easy terms pronifllurvly. If it be so, it only 
> hows the \ery fuk-Hj rtdation.s iu which the civilized whilt-s oud 
tho rod harboriiiJis sltuul to each other. Tho tt ruis oileied by Ibe 
tjovt-riuiifiit Were tiiesu : — ^J’ho Aluducs weiv) to surrender ihe^i-* 

‘ fc^lves in a body. They wort', ibcu to bo Khipped provisionally to 
an inland it) the bsy of San Francisco, and thence tniusfvrred to de- 
iiued all<itm«!iiis in Arizona, as soon as uiTaiigomeiits could be made 
for th^:ir ruc>-ptioii there. Tlio heroic Indian chieftains of- Cooper’s 
novels may he myths, and tho Inst of the noble Mohicans may nave 
' boon tlio ideal (treatures of a uovoliat's fancy. Hut whatever the rod 
j man’s faults, with all his lre:urhv.rv, cruelty, sellishnoss, and lazineas, 

I it is curtain tliat ho Las u profound adbetjon fur tho cDuntxy he has 
been used lo wonder over, whilo his attachiiiunt to the roving life 
, of the hunt or is so strong that his conception of the perfect joys 
of paradise is limitless prairies 'whuro the game is plenty. Thosp 
hunters, after bulug driven olT tlie plains and pursued up into <b© 
mountains, are told that they must prepare themselves ibr wholp- 
salu transportation to some remote and unknown prison where ibej 
are to be rigidly circumscribed within fixed boundiuiea. Ignorant 
f(S they are, tliey can guci^s little of the lot that awaits them, and 
if they could guess more of it, it is possible they w'ould like It tbs 
less. What they do know is that they tiro to place tbejx fate 
! iib^olutcly at the disposid of the wldtes, tow^ards w^bom Acy have 
' been guilty of endless outragos, and wlios© tender niemcs Ib^y 
have oxpt^rioucud in a long course of riinorseleas war&xe* CH 
course they cannot bo expected to draw nico distiiictioos botwsep 
phibiuthropc Cummissiuiiei^s deputed du'oet from a raspouaibls 
statesman at Wusbington and the miners and aqiuitliera w& faava 
shot them down like vermin whenever they liad tho opportuuily. 
So, from H Modoc's point of view, ibo temptation to murder 
those defeucciess whites must bav© Ix'eu strung indeed if be 
forgot at the moment tho retribution that must inevitably follow* 
Tliei*© is no help fur it, and the barbarian must be improved fto 
of the way when civilization is moving sti'adily across a contineat 
rich in its soil and richer still in its minerals. W© suppose tbef 
even the supremo tribunal of equity which we have fiaueied 
suggest ii<i system of legislation that would do impartial juetfui 
between the aborigines and the iutrudors. Yet not lue less ttudao- 
cliuly is tho ludiau H fate, regarding it from the Indiim point of view, 
and by tho light of tho hereditary iustixicte that dominate Indian 
nature. The fate of tho Modocs, at best but an irisigniiicant and 
fceblo sept, keeping within reach of tho mountaina for the sake ii^ 
protectlou, is but a retleution of the fate of the gi*eat and powerful 
tribes tliat have almost disappeared in tbc last twenty years, eed 
left little but a name oud a memory behind them. Can we imagine 
the Indians doubting that they bad all tbo rights oi* the quMrdI, 
when tho white man iiist cam© to disturb tho forests that bml be- 
longed to their fathers from time immemorial P The silent twang 
of the bowstring acorcely disturbed tho game, as thu hunter glidS 
stealthily through tho midera'ood. The noi^y lirearius of the new 
comers soon drove tho elk and deer out of tb© woods, sproading 
starvation rouud wigwams where there used to be more than ^onty. 
Ho it was beyond tho Missouri and the Missisaippi, when the white 
sirangui's with their ill-omened colour first made their appcaxance 
from the gnuit suttlcmonts. The hurda of butl'olo that wero tb© 
wealth of tho w'ild niau were scared away at once and for over. Any 
casuist in tJio world would have told tho original occupants of 
land which was being steadily wrested from them thi ^t iiotluug was 
more just than to wage a patriotic war, defousive and oifl'eusivo, 
and kill down all tJioso iiivadei's w^ho cam© preceded by fsmiuo 
and desolation. All is fair in ludiau warfare. Tho braves sur- 
prised their eneniies when and wlier© tliey could, and butchered 
them by households when it was uot couveudent to reserve them 
for torture. To Indian ideas, All their practices wens poriectly 
honourable and legitimate. Jt was equally iiAtujnl that the 
pipneezs of the white advance should pay theui back m Jdnd, and 
Miopryust oa little mexcj ; sod so the (iovenMneiil^ ip ithe idtemt 
of Its suipoctR, hod llie ^option of extermiuaiing or rechunito 
these errauc soourgos of white society. There woe a great dem 
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of extermination, no doubt; all the more that the Indian 
iusliticM were Absolutely antipathetical to reclamation. There 
are ifnilatcd instances of 'Indian settlements, it is true, where the 
red moil have boon taught to till their fields in the week and ;;o 

to the ruoeting-boii-io on tho Rnml/iy. Ilut iheAo exceptions f»nly 

prove the rule that the Indian, generally spoaldng, 19 not io DC 
reclaimed, lii a domestic elate his wild roviug inclination re- 
niaius with him, and when he is debanod from the war trail or tbe 
chnsB he exhibits le wonderful aptitude for turning loafer, lie is 
fui madly fond of tlie flre-wator as tho white Irtulers found him iu 
his savage stAte, rind when he takes to lounging about the white 
aettlcmeiits he has fur more frequent opportuuitios of obtaining 
it. Tbe rough backwoodsmen and miners only know him in one 
of two aspects ; either lie is the savage prowler, as bloodthirsty 
OB tho wolf or bear and far more crafty ; or else he is their 
degraded and de.splaed hanger-on, more given over to drink and low 
debauchery than tliemstdves. They detest or despise him, or they 
do both oho and the other. How” can tho Government in terpoae 
to much purpose in the circumstances, even if it is acluated by the 
best and most pbilantbropic intentions Y The circumstances are 
inexorable, and the inveterate habits of the .Indian's nature play 
into tho bonds of his cryLUiiies. So this Modoc massacre can hardly 
fail to give an impulse to the course of events which seemed in- 
evitable in any rase, anil, liowcvcr much wo may regret tho 
imuiineut oxtineLion of tho Indians, w'o coiiiess we can hoidly sco 
bow the American authorities are to avert it. 


THE rnOSECUTIOJI OF MR. ARCH. 

T he magistrates of Faringdon have had before them a com- 
plaint against Mr. Joseph Arch and other persons for ob- 
Btructing n highway, by bolding a public meeting in the marke.t- 
placo of Faringdun*. A meeting was held, atnl a considerable 
number of persona attended it, but tho question whoiber the 
xnarli(.‘t-plaoe was obstructed Is a question of fact with which 
the iiiagibtratos were competent to deal. They have dismissial 
tho complaint, and we have no desire to eauvass their 
docision ; but it may be conjectured that tho legal advisers of 
Mr. Arch told him that he had better bo cauti<jus about doing 
tho same thing again. If ho and his iiffrociates ** wilfully 
obstruct the free passage of any highway/* they will be 
fined, and should think that tho raUing of public meet- 
ings in market-places was a likely method of arriving at that 
result, although it appears that ut Fnrln^don there iu the 
opinion of the magistratesi who ai-e the best judges, rooui for 
Mr. Arch and his friends^ ns well as for everybody else whom 
business or pleasure brings to that quiet little town. It is possible 
that there may have been a disposition to use the Highway Act 
os a means of cuppressiDg Mr. Arch, and this would of course bo 
hnpropor. But at the same time it is obvious that public meetings 
could not bo held generally in maikot-placos without inconv onience. 
The Superintendent of Folicc for tho district of Faringdun stated 
that a large crowd wna c-ollocted in the market-phico. There was 
a waggon containing the whole of tho defoiidants standing in 
tbe highway. It was about a yard and n half from tho 
footway, which was completely olwiructcd.” Tho crowd which 
caused this complete obstruclioii allowed tho witness to make 
his way with no apparent dllliculty to tho waggon when 
ho desired to speak to Ihoso who had places iu it. The 
chmrman of the mooting told tho oflicer of police that, if ho 
wanted the waggon moved, he must xuuvo it himself, and added 
that bo and his friends were there to lest tho legidity of holding 
meetings. 'Wo aro not awaro that any clause of the Highway 
’ Act imposes a penalty for talking nonsense in (| market-place, and 
it would he a very forced construction to hold that Mr. Arch and 
his friends were playing at a game within tho meaning of the Act. 
j^idcB tho evidence of tho onicor of police and on nssistant, there 
was some slight evidence of obstruction. The number of persons 
present was staUnl on one side at 2, $oo, and on the other aide at 
1,000 or 1,200. The legality of such proceedings is altogether a 
question of degree. If the town and neighbourhood were very 
populous, anil if Mr. Arch’s speaking or his subject were very 
attractive, ho might produce an undeniable obstruction, or at any 
rate such an obstruction as would enable unfriendly magistrates to 
convict him. The act of ^ bringing a waggon into a market-place 
and declining to mmove it on request might easily bo regarded 
by an adverse Bench os a wilful obstruction of the highway. But 
in all such cases it is expected that mi^strates will act with 
fairness and common sense, and we , think that tho Bench at 
Faringdon have answored this expectation. 

Reference was made, on behau of Mr. Arch, to tho cose of 
Vincent and others, who were found guilty of holding unlawful 
assemblies at Newport in 1839. A witness at that trial stated 
that he went to an open place in tbe town of Newport which 
was about one hundr^ yards long and fifteen yards wide. Ho 
found tbero about three hundred persons. A 8tH[j;e was erected 
against a lamp-post, and Vincent was addressing tho meet- 
ing. He also described other meetings, and tho move- 
ment of crowds about the stroots. A crowd accompanied 
Vincent to the packet-station, and he mode them a speech 
before going on board the packet The witness also stated 
that, in his judgment, these meetings were calculated to lead to a 
breach of the peace, and to injury ic persons and property, afid 
that caused much alarm. There was a good deal cf evidence 
by this and other witnesjes us to the language of the defendants* 


Mr. Baron Alderson, in summing up, told the jury that any meet* 
ing Asscmhlcd under such circumstances as, according to the opinion 
of rational and firm men, are likely to produce danger to the tran- 
quillity and peace of the neighbourhood,^ ia an unlawful nsMmhly. 
The jury ought to toko into consideration tho way in which the * 

mfietinns were field, tfie fioiir ai wWdi u»v tho 

ianjriiai'O usud bv thum. "Ever^ uuu has a, right ^ net in such 
Crises MS he may Judge right, provided it bo not injurious to another, 
but lie man or nuiimer of men has a right t-o cause alarm to tho 
body of pwons who oro called the public.” The jury would 
consider whether firm and rational men having their families and 
]»rnpeTty there would have reasonable ground to fear a brciwh of 
the peuuc ; for tho alarm must not be iiiei*oly sueb as would frighten 
any fooU^h or timid person, but must be such os would alarm 
person:^ of ronsoiuibJo iinuness and courage. The jury found 
that the meetings were illegal; but it follows from the charge 
of the Itamed Bai'on that mcctiiiga temporately conducted 
would bo legal. If a inontiiig of inliabitants of a town b to be 
held, convcnienre suggitats that it should bo held in Bomo open 
space in or near the town, and, if the public has the right to go 
ovi*r such a space, either tho whole or part of it is probably a 
highway. The mnrkot-placc biiiiig contrul, and, except when 
occupied with stalls of goods or pens of cattle, open, natuiidly 
it.sidf as a phice. of inooting. At a borough election 
till! candiilatos usually uddrass cruwda i'ruiu tho windows of 
tb«.‘iv coiiuuittiMi -rooms, which uru probably iu tbe principal 
hotels fronting to tho iniirket-pluce. 'rhere is always obstruction 
oil such occasions, and sonieiiiiieB .so luiicli iioifco as might possibly 
frighten a horse. But nobody probably over heard of tlio blue 
puity ill a borough Bumnioniug members of tlio yellow party for 
wilfully olK'trucling a highw^ay by standing under tlie windows of 
an huti l listening to a speech. Iiet if on the imiruing of market- 
day a candidate and his friends wero to bring a waggon to a point 
wlicre tralHc would usually be busy, and were to take out tho horses 
and proceed to organize a public meeting, and if, on being re- 
(][uedtod by an olliccr of poluu) to remove the wajrgou, they wore 
to answer that they were afraid that the oflicer, it ho wanted tho 
w'aggon nnned, must move it himnelf, wo should apprehend that 
the nimlidnto and his friends would be in d»iiigcr of a conviction 
under the Highway Vet, and that tho eiiunchitiou of tho most 
beautiful priiii;iples of devotion to our glorioim Ceiistilution in 
Church and State would not save iheui. 

We hiiie had the ailvaiitiigi! of pornsing a report of a speech of 
Mr. An il, and Ins appears in it .as a harmb;k< enthusiast whom only 
persecution could render formuluble. He told his hearers that tho 
charge, hod frcidy laid against the labourers, that if their 

wages wero raised and hoiira shortened, they would take tho 
money to the pnldic-lu/iiso. CiTtainly this ch.arge 1ms boon freely 
laid, and many persons think that it is well foiiuded. Mr. Ai'ch, 
however, iuis been able to NAlUty himself that never before has 
thi!r($ been so liltlo drunkenness known in districts where be has 
made inquiry. This particular meeting was bold in n building, 
ami it iiniahed with a cullcetion towards Oiffniying tho debt upon 
a chapel of Frimilivo Methodists, to which b'idy Mr. Arch 
uppureutly belongs. Ills fricna^i clalm^ for him^ that besides 
repredentiug the Agricultural Loboiirors* Union, ho is a Primitive 
Methodist prenche,r, and a (Jlirislian inan.^ The meeting at 
Faringdon was held iu accordance with a notice ** to advocate the 
claims of the labourors tu tho right of bolding public meetings/’ 
and it appears that a previous meeting had been neld at a noign- 
bouring village, and some hibouring men hod been fined a nominal 
amount for causing an obstruction at this meeting. We know no- 
thing of the circumstances of this cose, but it would rather appear 
that in a small town like Faringdon there could be little, and in a 
neighbouring village nothing, in the shape of business to obstruct. 

In considering this case one cannot but remember that the com- 
plaint constantly heard in every country town is that there ia 
nothing gc/mg on.” The arrival of any sort of preacher, lecturer, 
or showuian is welcomed with delight by tbe greater part of the 
population ; and even magistrates are disposed to wink at obstruc- 
tions of thoroughfares and other irregularities, particularly if they 
have a teudency to oUeviate tbe prevailing dulness. Our old friend 
T’unch is an inveterate ufiender against tbe Highway Act, and 
furtherinoro he habitually treats constituted authoritiofl^ such as 
the Devil and the Hon^nan, with contempt. Some commentators' 
have, we believe, regartied the characters whom Punch knocks about 
the head os emblematic of Church and State, and if this bo a 
correct exposition, the ottence of Punch almost approaches the 
gravity of that lor which Vincent and others were convicted. 
Thu only diflerenco would be that the one used signs and tho o^era 
words to express their meaning. Yet Punch is applauded 1 ^ tho 
mob and tolerated by the police in every town, and he has even 
found aristocratic patrons, as appears by the well-known case of the 
nobleman who bought him and carried him home, end was greatly 
disappointed to find that the power of speech had departed, and 
that ihete remained only a dumb image in place of an animated 
companion. It might e^ly be proved l^at constables or even 

B tices had allowed their stem visages to relax under tho gonial 
uence of Punch, and yet we fear that Punch’s master ooidd 
hardly escape conviction under the Highway Act if a ptoaecurion 
were pressed against him. llicro was a case in whicha person was 
convicted for playing football in a market-jdace, and it was proved' 
that larm numbers of persons enjoyed tho game, and tho'constshlo 
who laid tho information would have been delighted to join tho 
game if oiHciRl dignity would have permitted. Ye^ ns there was 
some evidence of aifiioyance by tbe frightening or a hem, the. 
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magistrates felt bound to conTict, and the conviction was tipbeld 
by the Court of Queen's Hi;uch. The Hpeiriftc mention of football 
in the Highway Act probably poijils to the existence of a general 
procilcu of playing Unit guuiQ at of before the passing of the 

Act, It uovd to 1/u cuuimoii iu tlie AVusi of Kn^IaDd to play 

fives^ against the wall of a church or any other convenient 
public building, and on oi’dinnry day.n luuiiy persons were amused 
and nobody wits harmed by such a proceeding in a small town 
with litilo business. The arrival of n troop of jugglers, or a 
wild beasts' show, in such a town, is still welcomed with delight ; 
and it may be conjectured that exhibitions are held in places and 
under clrcumstiincos interdictod by the Highway Act. flat cither 
no nrosecution is instituted in such cases, or it is discreetly dealt 
witn by magistrates who Hymputbize with the univorsal demand of 
human nature for amusement. AVo cannot ascribe to this ieeding 
tlie deciaion of the niagistrntoa of Faringdon ; for a inecliug to 
ndvocato the right of meeiing is likely, in tlio absence of inter- 
ruption, to bo n dull all'air. Wo hopu tliut tho “ free liberty ” of 
agricultural labourers will not bo hastily interfered with, and, 
obovo all, that ULagUlrales will not muk(3 too much fuss about 
Mr. Arch. 


• Till*: SALMON ITSIIKKIES. 

A COMPANY is ndvcrt'Tied for esiiLhlisliing Hwinimiiig-baths 
in the Thames, and a system is to be adopted by which *‘a 
continuous Ilow of elcau water*’ will bo produced in* a Hunting- 
bath to be stationed oil* Somerset 1 foubo. It is Mitihfactory to iind 
that the London Swimming (*Jiih contemplates the pus.«ii*bility of 
liltering and purifying Urn water of the Thames, so that it may bo 
fit for bathing. A few years ago this would have bocii manifestly 
impossible, but llio river ha.s now ceasi'd to be the common sower 
of the jiietronulis, and, although fir from c]«;an, it is not .so irre- 
claimably filthy as it used to he. TJio protection of rivers from 
twllutiou is likely indeed to receive increased attontion. There ia 
hardly any limit to thuipiautity of fi.vli lliul might be obtained from 
our livers under proper uinnngeiniMit, but we must choose between 
the coinparativc udvautuges of ari\er mid a dniin; for, if wa send 
rofuse down a stream, wt: cannot expect salmon to cuuiu up it. The 
Inspectors of Wnluion iMfehorioM, in their Jleport for 1872, show 
that much remains to be done for tho preserMilion of rivers from 
sowago luid other matters still more poi.fonous. We are told that 
upon tho IVent large 'work.s have been erecti^d lor tho manufacturo 
of artificial mauuro. Tho quick fence of tho u^ighb<Miriug fields 
and some of tho trees had been killed by the fumes of these works, 
iiut it was not the duty of the inspector to iuve.stigato the ofiect 
of these works upon the adjoining land. lie, Jiowovor, rt^coived 
evidence that the river was rendered filthy by the discharge from 
thoso works. The fiamo Inspector describes the condition of tho 
Wear, which rises in a district rich in lead ore Its tribii- 
taries have generally tho apiM'arsuro of a greyisii prn-suup, and 
their couRistciicc is at times so thick ns tu allow birds to rest 
upon their surface.” Not only liquid, but solid, rufuso is 
cost into tlie W^Jn^, wliicU "was lately employed to coiry away 
tliO matter cxcuvated from a tunnel a mile long. llesidc.s 
the wosbings of lend-zniues, the sewage of tho district is poumd 
into the W'cor. ** The river at llishup Auckland, which a few 
years ago was a beautiful trouting Hti>;am, now trails its course 
in appearance as u block snake.” A few miles further down a 
pleasing variety is atforded by a brook, wdiieh enters tho rivor, 
presenting the red appearance of rusted iron.” This is caused 
by tbe water pumped from a colliery, which is so thick and foul 
as to destroy all animal life. Cattle will not drink its waters, and 
this once beautiful stream is quite useless to the country it passes 
through. Tbe same remark applies to the stream which enters the 
river at Chester-le-Street, although a few years ago this stream 
abounded with iish of the salmon kind. At Durham the in- 
habitants make tho river-banks the depository of their building- 
rublnshi and many faiuilies ctist their ashes into the stream. 
Indeed, the practice of using the river as an economical scavenger 
is extensively carried 011 both above and below the city. 
Chemical works also add their refuse to poison tbe water. Thus , 
this unhappy river is either grey or red or black in colour, besides 
bei^ everywhere iiithy ; but it is hoped that the formation of a 
iiriiing district may put some check upon pollution. The other 
Commissioner, Mr. Ducklaod, adds a few touches to the picture. 
The Wear is, he says, a very rapid river, and a great 
many lead and other mines use the bed of the river os a con- 
venient channel to get rid of the lefiiso of their works. Tho j 
oonsequonce is that the stones in the river, instead of bcirig a bed 1 
w natural gravel, might be taken for an abnormal geological 
fonnataon of a most unusual character.” The natural spawning- 
”1.1 ulinost entirely doslroyod, for even iV thelish 

spawning place and lay their eggs in it, 
the fliw flood would either uproot the bed nutogetber, or else 
mer it oyer with several leet of atones of all sizes and kinds. 
But m spite of All these disadvantages salmonidiD aro by no 
oxtanct in the Wew. There are but few salmon prbper, 
bat bull trout are pretty plentiful. Mr. Bucklond thinks that 

”****^*?i!'^*2^ purification, but he does not expect 
mu^ The Ww ^u^ Tyne, he say^ are rivers givetf up 

to the commercial lo^te of mme-owneii The stock of fish 
r^uii^ to popul^ these waters co^ nothing, as the firii some 
of tboir own accord from the sm ; md it seems a pity to impose « 
banittf between them and the localities to which nature prompts 
them to ascend for the purpose of spawning. Possibly some of 


the ova ond fry may b« killed by tho pollutions, but if the floods 
and otlier coudltioiis aro favourable, it is, on the other lian J. possible 
that a certain part of them will gurvivo. Fnr those ronMuiw Mr. 
Dlickbind bopos tluit tli<‘ living on tho batilcii of tbe 

Wear Will form the liver into a ii^hii.g district, and thus give it 
tho chance hitherto denied to it of producing many thousands 
more fish than livrctofore. 

Tho goucral tiuhjcct of tho obstruction and pollution of rivers 
bocomos ycaily more important. It is absiolutely necessary 
to prevent alike tho poisuiiing of water and the dedtruction 
of watcrcoursfis. When this has been dono, aud prcipor i*almon- 
j passed ,have been coiistrucLeci «u all our rivers, wo may expect 
I that tho supply of salmon will bo largely increased. Fvon in 
Austrnlia the prico of rattle is d&id to bo rising, and fi:*h has 
At Icadt one Adviii]ta<^o over flesh as food, that to a large and 
increasing extent it iiiiporlH itatdf. Tbe number of salmon caught 
with the net iu tho T>ne, or rather at ils mouth, in 1872 was 
close upon 1 ,^0,000. Mr. ilurklaml thinks that moro iish than are 
due to the Tyne ascend that river in the ^pa^\uing season. Hut if 
they do this in spito of the pollutions of which Mr. Jluckl and com- 
plains, the manufacturers ut Newcastle may regard his couiplaiutd 
as unimportant. Ho probably menus, howe\er, that the salmon 
do iLsceiui Ihti river, but not so readily or so far as they w'ould if 
it were puro throngliout its course. JIo says that the salmon 
fisheries in the upper part of the river iu*o fully a^vare of tho 
barrier pl.acod between them and their due share of fish by the 
pulliillon poured into the rivor at Newca.<«tle. Tho prosperity of 
these upper fisIu‘rios appears to bo dependent upon copious floods 
whieh render tJie chemicul refuse of Nuwcastlo comparatively 
innocuous. The disposal ot this refuse otherwiso than by pouring 
it iuto the river is of course possiblo at somo iuereosed expense to 
tho inauuracturer.4 who produce it. Somo uddilional profit to 
these inunnfActun^rs is in fact gained by the loss of those interested 
iu the fisheries above them. The question is whether the country 
gains more by polluting rivers than it would by keeping them 
cdttan. If it does nut, the pollution ought to bo stepped by general 
legislation, instead of tnisliug to the local and partial operations 
which these Inspeotom desi'nbe. If this subject were thoroughly 
understood, we btdieve that tho result which the Inspectors dosiro 
would bo attained. To make it understood, there is need of 
lectures with illListratiou.s, and we arc glad to observe that a 
inuseuui firmed by Mr. Auckland is part of tho International 
Exhibition. The food of tho people *' question need not bo 
allowed to remain the exclusive proprty of pohtical agitators. 

Tlio pertinacity with which salinuji forco tlicmselvcs up fcuit- 
ablc rivei's was well shown last year in tho Axe. It is slated 
that two farmers saw a large salmon cross tho turnpike road which 
wras flooded by tliu Ynrty iiridge, about a mile iiiim Axniiuster. 
The statement of those liirmers is cominunicated to tJio iu.spco tors 
by a gentleman who adds that he found asnlrnou of ten and a half 
pounds weight iu a field near his garden. *Mt bud been spawning 
with many others in tho little t'orry river, w'hich is a tributary ut 
tlio Yariy,” which flows into tho Axe below Axminsler. It 
must bo remembered that these Devonshire streams, flowing 
through 1111 unculighteued country, are not polluted by the pro- 
coods of chemicul works. A pass lately constructed on tho \urty 
w»?ir is reported to be a decided buccess. There are sqvcriU miles 
of cxcbilenl spawnhig ground available fur salmon above the to\vii 
weir fit Axiuiuster. This, aa}8 Mr. Buck laud, is a very formid- 
able wxir. fi^alinuii try to jump it, and fall bock. The making of 
passes ut this and the weirs higher up the river is a mere question 
of expense, but the proprietors of land on tho river do not seem 
to be agreed as to the advisableticvss of incurring it. Homo of them 
say that they do not want the saluiun, os they would spoil their 
trout angling, which is now excellent. Mr. Buckland thinks that 
the upper proprietors would not get enough salmon ungliug to 
reward them fur their expenses, os in all probability tbe salmon 
would not, except in e.xtmordiuury seasons, ascend so high during 
tho present open season 0.1 to give them much sport, unless, in- 
deed, the angling were prolonged into November, lie thinks this 
privilege might bo granted to the Axe. It seems a pity that 
** somo of the best .spawning grouud iu Etiglaigl ” should bo left 
improductivc. ^ 

Turning again to the North, we find that a curioas questiim 
exists with ri^giird to the t^oiway. This, say the lospectois, ought 
to be for their purposes an English estuary, because ihero are only 
two salmon rivers that flow into it — naiuely, tho Esk and tbe 
bklon, and tho first is by statute and tho second by nature an 
English rivor.” But tho centre of tho low-water channel of th» 
Solway is tlio bouudaiy between England and IScotlaiid. Fisher- 
men on tho Scotch side pay no licence duty, whilo they partici- 
pate iu tho benefit derived from the expeiidituro of tho money 
levied on fishermen on the English side. This maybe true, but 
wo should be surpria^ if Scotch landowners could be induced by 
any imument of justice or expediency to consent to be united to an 
Engiisn district. * They would probamy ausvrer to their own eiitiie 
satisfaction that Parliament was at liberty to make all the tributaric.s 
of the Solway, for pui'posea of conservancy, Scottish rivers. 'J ho 
dulmon-speanng and smuggling of the Solway furnishod Scot!: with 
some of tho must vivid scenes of his novel of ICet^auniM, Thu 
smuggling has ceased under tho influence of fiscal cliaDges, ami 
the frfhorinen, at least on the English side, must bo a more quiet 
and foaaonablo race than they once were if they pay lioeooe duty 
to bo expended in protpecUve and perhaps qnoHtioimble aclviiu- 
tages. They might say, There have always saIiiioji in the 
' Smway, and wo do not care for tiivir increase in the Eden. Ou 
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the whole, it. would appear that the Acta for the prcecrvAtioA of 
Nilninii have bt-eu fairly Ciirried out. There is uo doubt a ^^ood deal 
•if p.)rU7liiii;?, nud MUiictliued of h violent kind, us the pUiucu are or 

were Hpl lii lidp tlicnwclva «iili a ouvug Unua to tiio prod.ie.* of 

lUM^hbourin^ rivn*. Hut now that tht*y get whttte\fr wages they 
ohoiKso to iisk, they ought to be above nuch dejiivdAtioU'*, or at miy 
i.ite they ought to fthow their enlighlt uiuout by only pojiehiiig 
chiririg the legal scaMui. 'riiey m*e at any rate eiipuble of uiider- 
Atanding that the opei^tioiis of uatuiv, if iiiiiuterruuteil,are bountiful 
alino 4 beyond coiiiputulum. 

The next river to the Tvno in the Xurtli is the Coip' t, 

in which the bull-trout avo irreprea-ibh*. The N^ilruou and Iho 

bull-trout cannot Katisfaetoiilv co-oxi«t, and an utleiupt luis been 
made to kill down the inferior for the saloj of the Miporior 

kind of ll^b. Hut the re.sult of the e\jicvinn‘nt l«‘en to 

iiidino Mr. nuckluiid to iibaiidon tho to the bull-trout, 

and to look to the Tyne and other rivers l’«»r the salmon. 
IJe says that in October liwt, when lie \ Id ted ilio Wiirk- 
■worth trap, the water was h t oil*, “and I waded about in tho 
trap eomc inches oMn* my knee.s in a solid uuea of .•-truggliug 
living bull-ti'out, of them t»f vt;rv large Vi/.e.‘‘ He pays that 
tho bull-trout will fetch nearly, if not #|ui!e, Jisnnieh as- the salmon 
in the public iiiftrket.s. 'J'here have bei*ii lale-n at WarK worth in 
8I.V \ears eln.s»! iipiTi 72,000 of iln fish, and iiftt-r all this “kill- 
ing down they were last year in^re mimensis and fargor than 
ever. Tho drainage ••n the (.'orjUet is ni-w .'-n good tliiit a heavy 
** .'ipab* i»i* Ibiod niii.s ojV lu two djiy-*. It full oW'- that the weirs 
are higher, ns far as .stlnu-n in*-* I'oiiC-TU' il, than ilii y were ImiIv 
years ago, wliile the bull-lroiit, which i.s ii inuih slri-nger li.-h, 
iiijin.sges to jump the wi>irs, or, being’ tmdowed with a superior iii- 
iclleet, gels up the pa*i.^e.-. bheugetie. (dlhrl- am being iinufo to 
rest'iro the Kiilmou in the (hxpiet, l>nt Mr. ISii>‘khiii I, although not 
dUcouriiging lhe>ij ellorts, would evidently pvef*r to let natiiro 
have her own wa\ and leave this riv^r to tin* b\dl-troul.. SpoiiUng 
generally, he <^a\a that mir rivers have now been under protection 
for elcvcti yeiu-.-, and }»c fecU eonvinci-d, tluiugli it may secui a 
heresy to wiy so, that in some, of them tlcre aie too many IiivlhI- 
ing lish. The mituial remedy would be to open up aa much 
spawning ground as pcM-^ible. It lias been -ihovvn how tiii-J may 
bo done in tin? Axe, and rimilar i)pportmiitii.e- might bo found 
I'lKuwhere. Hut eve.u thi.'», savs Mr. l 5 ueKlnml, wdl not b** <pulo 
Hulflck'iit, and he ini lines to allow, upon due iii'p-.i ’x and rouhidevu- 
tion, some ext enrion of the open •'ensou in .'<p':ci<i'. < a.v-.-?. It 1» very 
salUfactory to have g'jt to thu point in elexei. vear^. 


A\Tb7r!T‘.r.S AT TIIK HKl n.SlT 

I T perhaps ii* t yet .^iifth ieiitly known, even among il3;:t in- 

mjiising iimid'er of persona in ail rank.- who hehevc in the 
tisefulne(« ofartpiiring and btudying unrient ol»j-.vi« of iirti'^fic niul 
rirchteological value, tlmt a collection of autiqiiities of tho very 
highest iinportaiico is now within oiiv gu'a'-p. Ciathere<l froni 
various quarters, the choicest gems of ninny a private .abinet and 
the carefully selected lesult.s <if many ;iii txeavation, obji-ets 
are now ior the iiio^t pail in tld.^ cnuTitry, and in charge ot the 
tuiLhoritics of tlie JJritisli Museum, wdieiv, on iipplii’.-iLkin, they 
may be eccii. The U-t is 11 long om^, but wo .shuuld ilinl a dilU- 
culty in mentioning any single item which U noi to bo desired 
even by thill rich irea^uro- house. It include^ «one* twenty pieco.s 
of marble and stone sciilptuve; over a humln d terra iioi 

reekoiiiug more tliaii a hundred and lifty li-'iib- va-e?: forty worlw 
or «o ill ivory, and lvvt*ritv’-tive in amber, vvhil<- tin- bmuzes num- 
ber about a bund rei I and rscvcuty-lii e, AVo have ramed tho'io 
laati though, alter the manner of I ho lady s p.p-lscript, among 
them tbo most importr.ni matters may bo found. 

Foremost iii rauK is the bronze li‘*ad suppoH<d (0 be of Aphrodite. 
Of thia work we had hc ird lieloru its recent ariLval in thiscoimiry. 
Found, tus it would seem, in 'rhessnly, but uridor what ])r»‘ci>-e 
circuraatancos vve Jfiioiv iKd, it wa-* brought to Romo, an. I wo 
aincerely trust tliat it may never be ulkivved to leave Fiiglitnd, In 
thi» wo have an undoubtedly original and cardinal work by one 
of the groat sculptors of tlm greatest p»'viod t>f (Irecinn art. 
Later Uiau niidla**, it is possibly a mnstcrpii co of hh gn.'at pupil 
Alcnincnea: or, if we mv to nv-ign it to so Jute u time ua tho com- 
iiicncoiijent of tho Ipnn.siiirui (e.Vc/i 400 n.o. ), it may be by tlie eldor 
tVjdi isodot U6, rt great .sculptor of statiie.s of tin? gods and vvt.rker 
ill brniizH ; but this at pre.seul mere conjecture. I'lie head inclines 
to the leii, with full op.iri eyes (wanting, ulus! from their vacant 
Hiicli-tsb and lips the beauty of whose lim .s pasM?.s conception, 
which, slightly parted, are arching with an expresciou of tho most 
kinuly sympathy towaisls the object whom the goddess ii^garda. 
A dimii-in, (imb.vbly of gold, fwice crowned tho brow, us is ])roved 
by the ptiinu f'>r it.1) attachiiitMit, which still ri iiiaiit, and by tho 
solid ciivhst of brmizo wLicli formed iu lower rim, 'riie Iniad of 
Apollo, ou the twm.nis type of the coins of Aniphipolis {circa 400 
B.C., accottling u JhundisJ is very ftiinilar in geiniral artistic 
character to the ;!ri-n,t work before us. TJiis noble eiiibodinieiit of 
a ploriuuft ideal id f muuIc niajeslv, sublime a conceplioii of sym- 
pathizing Deity in hninim loim, is grand vviilioiit severity; (lerfect 
lu the oiitlme ut the lealnre**, in their cxpre4?>ion more tium benu- 
lifui. Jt IS no subsequent copy by weaker hands, or of Komaix 
times, nor a njure of an ivrchitec.tiiral enrichment, os is the 
Uiatidiless Fliidbin liiexe, hut the hetul of a. goddess statue, tsublime 
<x!cupant of no inoitn shrine. Of t-ucU great works Imw liide do 
wc mlly buow 1 When we speak of the luuMterpioces of Phidias 


or Scopns, w'o talk of dreams, flitiing fancies of the perished 
nn.st, the focbleuew of which is proved 8ucU> reality os that 
bidore 118. 

Annthorhronzo of much smaller sizo, foiind atTarentum, is a 
rmnu1)ouH!(rnr», by $omd libncd tO tbG '111086118 Of tbe eaSlOrO 
piMliijiont of t he rurilienon; but it strikes m that tho pose is more 
like to that Ilf tho headless Cephiiius of tho weateru gable. This 
i.s pprhiij).^ tho wry finest work of its tiize that has Como down to 
U8: the head is a gem of art enhiuicod hv the charm of a rich 
p.'itinu. Again them is a small figure of ^finerva, with diamond 
eves (lilcvnlly) and ^ilver-inlaid robo; a choice hut earlier work. 
Nor must we" forgi t twn ino.st important in«-c.ripiiona on tablets of 
that mi.iul. One is the celebrated Tiivolad'Agiioni,'* incised with 
n.mie.'- id* tho C)>cfiii divinities, corresponding with tlie Greek, in 
ehuvmjter.s of the former hinguago, a fcort of litiiny^ iipponling to thu 
variriihs goih, ns deciphered by Momiii.'-en. Tlie oilier is a record 
of the colb ge of priests of Tiber, illustratfMl by Ilciizen, and found 
u( (.V*ti!i. \or should wo pass over the wonderiiil votivo strigile 
found at Pco uesti*, with adniirahly inodellod female figure to form 
ihohtindlo ; the only cdijecl found, except u marble alnhattron^ in a 
hu;;e SHrcojdiaiiiH -''ii'c tvvo-a»id -twenty feet beneath thu surtace. 
..V peril cily pri'M‘rv*‘d purtrail-bu’jt of .Rlius (\e.saT, with enamel 
eyes foiiiid in Sicily, an obji*ct of great rarity. Tho bear do- 
.•»► rve.s iiutiee, do many 8tu I in some Iielijiets, hor.-o tiMpphlgs, 
Arc*., of bretj/e, not oinitiiiig an exqui.'^iu* little biiMt from IVtunestc*, 
inlaid vvitj; ^ilviT. 

Fii>t among the marhles is the noble head of T Tern, found nt 
Agrigentiiin. a grand (In ek work only second in value to the uii- 
eqnalled Aphrodite, from Thossalv. A portrait of tho young 
Augn.'^tu.s i.'s liner than that in the X'atican, and in a bettor slato of 
pre.-ii-rvation, po.'^sc-sing tliat rare member, it.> own nose, perfoclly 
iiilftct.' And thi.'* i.s only one of a .«crie.s of Imperiiil portr.iit-busts. 
.\ life -^i/e female, figure, finely draped, coiiiewiiat after the manner 
of tho Arfenii.'ia, may bo the portrait of a piioj+tes.-*, or of Livi.t. 
It 1.-1 a ni.bli; work, perhnp.s of the .Viigiutan age. 

The Klvii.scaii Sarcophagus of tevra-eolla is poihiip.s tho most 
Irupnvtanl which has been discovered in that )uat^..riul. it is of tho 
birge.sL si/c, and the cover is ssurinouuti'd by a male and a femnlu 
liginv reclining toi-ethcr ns lit a hoiqu/'t. The ff»rin»*r i.s but 
slightly drapi-d, and the peciiliiir char*tcter of the head, purely Ftrufi- 
ciui, may be regarded as analogous, latUer tlnii as liaving affinity, 
to Mnne of the (.'xpriob? scnlptiiri'j. .Mark the not inihucccesful 
ettoit at modelling in the torso, and the pe'-iiUar niuiKigeiiienl of 
ihe joint.s I'l the l.Mik limln. Tin* lady Is ilrapc'd in ii clov.-ly-Jjing 
dress of a strip* d material, evidenliy uf thin lexturo, vvliieli might 
well have h-eji of similar make to the gnu: y .dllfi of Jlroussa. 
t -^»^re^pondillg in .ri.?!; to that in the i'ampaua c.oUL-ciioii at. tho 
Louvre, this is probably of a Mum wlnit c'nrli**r p*Tiod, anterior to 
the Roman (’oinpicsl ; it is from Cervciii, lu tho Louvre specimen 
the riiircophagiiM is merely ornamented with a (L’cek honeysuckle 
or pabnette. bordering, bet on this A frieze of many figures in 
riliovo occupies the fiont and sides. At »mo end. tho two goddess- 
boru heroes, Achilles and Meninon tho ^aiitiful, armed for th© 
fight, aru taking leave of llmir iuothor.s iind female friends. Each 
hears a shield, on which his, so t'-> -speak, armorial insignia aro 
blazoned. On that Indd by (presuinahly i Achilles ii panthor's head 

repreMUifed, in relief, holding a Serpent in llio month; on tho 
shield uf the other warrior is u tiying eagle. It is iutere.-j!ting to 
note the use id* these her.ildic embloin.s on a moiuiment of such 
impurtauco and earlv date ; their not unfrcqin nt. occurrence cn 
painted vjL-^es is well khovvii. On the longer front tho fight 5 » 
represented in tho cenlru; tho golden btdance has sunk to Mcm- 
iiuii’s scale, and he filling beneath the victor'e spear, aided by a 
panther which attm’K.s Lie low’er limbs. On either aide at© 
fricniLs, and on that of Meuinon a genius is Hying upwards. 
Tim wailing Eos and her coinpanion.'i are repi^sented at the 
other end, while tlic back is occupied by what appears to 
ho the picturo of the fuiieroal feast ; but these claim further 
.^tiidy. Moreover a long in.«criptinii in the Etruscan characteir is 
painted round tlm upper edge. 'j'hi.s inHcriptiuu, at present only 
partially read, vvoubl .seem to denoti? that the sarcophaffos was 
otibupled by a Indy, T.\Ji.Ni.\.VTJi.iA.*si.\TTTXA.ivNA'r.\. And it mnj 
perhaps be jnlVvred, so far as, without more careful considerAtiou 
and Bludy, v. • may be permitted to ronjccturo, that both the per- 
sonages reprcseiit«?d cn rondv fio.<«eoQ tho lid were iiiotnbera of 
VELi\ family. Tho cxeciitiun of these rilievi is ratlmr fiat, bnt 
von able, luiniitu in the det.ails, but not w^niiring in luoilelling and 
action. S.i wiili the larger tiginxis; there is ob.8erv«?it knowledge 
displayed in the IrcAtiiiunt of tho nmsclos, and in the way in whiclk 
tim form is made apparent beneath the drapery of the female 
figure. H.inilals in dtiib^r-colourcd day are on tho lady’s feet^ 
nud a kind of ilinpering pattern on the skin, extending soino weyr 
above tho ankle, may indicate a sort of thin sock or lining, the 
silken or fine gauzy linen hose uf that remote day. The necklk 
she wears is, in fa-shion, the counterpart of Muue of those now in 
tbe Jewel-room upstiiirs. Bireu-formod feet support the eliest at 
enuh of its four angles. Also of term cotta are the unique imper- 
sonations of the I’antaloun, tho Glutton, the Parasite, and the 
Thief— the four leading characters of antique comedy, most cimona 
and extremely droll. 

We cannot dwell on many more of these Etruscan works, tet 
must mention th© iinpomnt(yirvings in ivory and amber before 
we pass on to tho lictil© vases, among ivhich aro many of the 
greatest beauty and interest. An «mrfy archaic iug (ocnochoifL 
with hawk or eagle head, is withont a nval ; tbe Kny tone, would 
be matchless were we not assured that others far finer are now 
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opoti the road to England. The preservation of the original 
Colouring and gilding upon dome is very roxnarkaUu j wo must 
noto also the tmak or Ukylhm^ fui'aiod as a lion, and m a state 
as though it had been made yoaterrlay. Lost, but not loaat, U 

ttie V 880 of J'ileuoU, found at Ooituft, and ropresentinff the person* 

ag»i9 of the Eleusiniaii myfc>terieH. 'NViukelmtuin had declantd that 
tlie major divinities went present at the znystoriesi an idea re- 
jected by otiior archa>ologists ; but he maintained his belief, 
assorting that sooner or later the discovery of somo monument 
wuuld prove the cc»rrt.-ctnefts of his opinion. And hero it is — n 
driuking-rasc, useil pcrbap.s at the rites, figured with the greater 
and the les.Mor gods, fruin /oua downwards, all inscribed with 
their names, including Kuuiolpos tho founder, iiiid nii impersona- 
tion of Elousis. Tile artist has also given iia his own, scratched 
upon the handle of the cup. 

Wo have only ventured to touch upon the leading objects of 
this rich collection, the rp.sult of years of assiduity aided by con- 
aiimmale judgment on tho part of its owner, Signor Alessandro 
Castolloni. Much was 8flid about the loss of tho Do Cesnola 
gatherings of Cypriote ?ciilpturea, and grave charges of supinene.'ss 
were brought ugninHt Iho'^e who advise the powers that oe as to 
what should and what should net bo purclia.sed fur tho Dritish 
Museum. We arc always glad to tieo such signs of discontent, 
for they prove the exislenco of a growing public inli re^t in the 
enrichment of our ardweologieal col lections. It however, i 

only fair to remomber that tne Mustoim authorities have to weigh 
relative claims of importance in aequi^itions, and are fettci*cd Ky 
ocouomicaL consideralinns iu the expenditure of a too limited 
ftutiiial grant ; and xvhen an entire collection or series of objects, 
tho result of sumo .'.perial excavation or tbo accumulation of 
some expert devotue, is ollei?od for purchase, a »ia?cial gi-niit luii.'^t 
be asked for fn/m a somi'times too parsiinonioiw 'IrtiaMiry and 
I’arliatnont. »Sucli a cjwe that now before us, \N'o luivo llio 
chance of Hecuring a collection of objects far moro valuable than 
the Cypriote remains, and the pt)ssiblo acquiritlou of which 
may xvell have been deenu'd nioixs worthy of consideration in the 
intorefit^ of art and of antiquity. All lovers of art in its highest 
phase find all true ftrehij f»lngi'‘t.s will join us iu tho hope, which 
has been already expressed in various quiirli'is, aud, it is saifl, 
Mipported by the Twcummendatioii of tho Trustees, that this 
prucloua collection may not be lost to England. 


REVIEWS. 

STEPHT3M ON LIPEUTY, EQUAMTT, AND FKATKRNITY.* 

M K. STEP11E\\S Essay on Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity 
is Olio of tlie ino.s(: valuabio contributions to political philo- 
sophy -which have boon publif^hed lii rocent times ; out it presuiits 
aoQio difliculty to ixwiewers who generally agree with Mr. 
Stephen a conclusion.s. ^ A capable adver.sary would, as Mr. 
Stephen says of Mr. Mills on Liberty, naturally prefer tlio 
ablest, the )no.Kt ronsoiiablc, and the dearest statement of the 
do(‘trinos which he miglit attempt to confute; and a moro or le.<a 
aympathetlc writer Las uu equal iuter(\5t in the lucid and forcible | 
presentation of opinions which are partially his own : but it is neither | 
easy nor prolltublo to abridge cundensca propositions, or to select 
and detach from their proper place separate links of a consccutivo 
argument. Even quotation of epigrammatic phrases would pro- 
duce n false impression of the chai-aeter of the grave and weighty 
tnxitise in which they are occasionally interspersed. Tho general 
result of Mr. Stephen’s inquiry into liberty is that, according to 
circumstauccs, it may be gooil, or bad, or neutral. People w’ho 
hare the'mft of using pathetic language ought not to gloriCy 
the word liberty aa they do, but ought as for os possible to nfk 
themselves, before going into ecstasies over any particular case of 
it, Who is left at liberty to do what, and what is the restraint 
fiom which he is liberated ? ” If every man has a right to bt; on an 
oquality with every other man, ‘'you certainly giro a very distinct 
miso of Equali^ and Fraternity, but you must absolutely exclude 
Xdberty. Experience has proved that this- is not mciely a 
theoretical, but also a practical, diificulty. It is the standing and 
ihinpeiable obstacle to all socialist schemes, aud it explnins thdr 
iialare.*’ Mr. St^hen thinks that Mr. Mill’s estimate of avciego 
htaan nature is imduly low, and he wonders how “'a man wiio 
tUaks thus of his feilow-creaturea can with any degree of coiwis- 
^ V be the advocate of liber^ in the sense of a negation of all 
Jbvorament, and of equality in any sense at alL Giv«sn a herd of 
8ln]M fools who are never to lla coerced, and who are to keup 
every one from risiog above their own lev^ aud what will you 
get to ^ end of time except a herd of stajnd ftmU ? Mwn- 
JOBd thxs^stem would be like a set of what Strauss calls the 
tTr-A figr, or printeviil apes of Bb. Oamin’e teoiy, with just 
asms encu^ to d^eat the nrinc^le of oatund wdectiQu. lleir 
CM naiTO would bo to ringle out every ape who bad got a Ibw 
iwnnMte of human qualities in him* and. instead of makinar him 
^^kiiQtf, stone him to denth.^ On the whole, Mr. Stephen con* 

* like liberto, is a h^ name ftor a smidi 
“What little can be truly said of ISiHiUty is tfantv M 
hevramar. beiqgs ate not equal: that in th^deaUnire widi 
SVnothnr they ought to 


exist as much as substantial equality whore it oxi»U.''^ Fratennty 
commends itself, if pos.rible, kuU less to Mr. StepheiiH taste and 
I uudorslanding than eitho-t of the two other compow.nl parts nf 
the popular liind. “ Mo far from joining in Bfr. Swinburtw*« odd 

address to Franco, ^ Tlicrofore lliy 8in«, which ai-o many, are fiir- 
glvcn thoo because thou ha«t loved much/ it appears to me that 
tho Fix'iich way of loving the human mce is tho one of iheir many 
sins which it is most iliiKcult to forgive.*’ “As to calliug nil 
Immau croatiirvs iiidiscriininubdy my brothers and sisters, I will do 
no suj-h thing. 1 lutve fur loi inucli respect for real relations to 
give these endearing names to all sorts of people of whom 1 know, 
and for whom 1 practically enro, nothing. * •* It xvould w'ant the 
dearest of aUJma::iTiahlc revelRtiou.s to make me try to love a con- 
sidorublc nniuber of people whom it is uinieec.caary to mention, or 
affect to c.aro about um.'jses of men wilh w'hom 1 have nothing 
to do.” *‘l')icreal truth is that the hutnau race is so big, so 
xariouH, so little known, that no one can rcuUy love it. You can 
at mo^t funcy that you love Borne iiriiiginary rcprosentaiive of bits 
of it, whidj when examined are om 1\ viu^r own fancies per.^onilied. 
A progrc*s.s which loiids ^icoplo ti> attach incieaocd iuipurtuuce to 
pliantoiiis is not a glorious thing, in my eyes at all events. It is 
fi progie.>B towards a liiige Srocia! ydenew AsSKJciatloii, embracing 
in iliitdf .nil the Exeter I falls that ever wre born or tlunivdit of. 
From Mich a religion of liuinanity I c.-ui only ^ny, in the deepest 
tones of alarm and Imrror, ‘Clood JjOnl, didirer us.’ " 

From Mr. Mill’s theories of the true relation of women to men 
Mr. iStcplieii uttorly disstmis. In his judgment the absolutu 
equality of husband and wife is iucon.sit>tcnt with (ha institution 
of mxirnage. if tho marring e contract excluded the relation of 
authority and ohedlonce, the only effecLiu! remedy fora breach of 
the agiveniciit w’ouhl he found in fiicility of divorce*; and it is evident 
that tho laxity of tho bond of xnairin'ge would in the great majo* 
rity of c:ue.s toad to the disadvantage of tho woman, as having 
fewer n ^onrces, and ns losing her power of attrnctiou enrlior. 
As long us inarrinuc is permanent and independent of the caprioo 
of eitb«‘r party, the qu»*.stion of equalitv is md. to be solved by die- 
cusMon, but bV the inevitable facts of tun case. Although there are 
inanv exceptions, arL>ing some timc.8 from the real superior) Ly of the 
wIfe*to her husbund, and mnre ofton from the coincidence of porver- 
hity on her part niul of w'caknoss on liia j>aTt, as ageiter.il rule every 
man is, as he ought U> be, master iu his own house. Tlio large powers 
over donif'i'tic and Boci.ii arrangements which arc commonly exor- 
cisiii by the mistress of the house are held by delegation. The 
adiniKsion of women to political fiiucdous is tlie idlest demand 
which has ever been made ibe subject of political agitation, it 
may be true tlubt women are fur the xm>at part rmiuntlly Tories, 
tliJugli on extraordinary occasions they niignt bo preue to revolu- 
tionary and anarch ieul execsscs ; blit at all times they would he 
really coutrolled and instigated by men. Inenidieal^lo dLarimi- 
liirity' is an unsafe foundation of equality. AN'hen babies are re* 
cogiiired ns free ngt^nts and as the eq\iul.H of their parents, the 
reversal of the natural relation botu cen the sexes will bcc<)aie a 
hopeful enterprise. As Mr. .Stephen obicrves iu coniiejuon with 
another branch of his ^ubject, 31r. Mill and his fuUuwcie nasume 
that ** the power of .society over persons in their minarity and 
ought to be, absolute, and minority and majority aro ouestioue of 
degree, and the line that separate s tlunu i^ arbltimry.*^ Tho ox* 
trMuie theory of toleration or imu-intfircreiu e i** p-riiapaaulhcieixUy 
confuted by* ihe cx^eptiuus which are ni'cessarily iidadtted by ito 
advocates. Mr. Mill allows that cuinuiiiiuiies luay be advautDe 
geouriy ruled by beneHceiit despots uniii tiiev beouine suiBdently 
civilized to regulate their affairs by the rrsufl of free discuaaion: ; 
yut comparative cit ilization and the prs\ ulunce of public opinion 
arts moro arbitrary distinctions thitu tne line between majority tad 
nonage. As Mr. Steplien says, pjlttical feeling end eetum ere 
seldom determined by argument , and only a fraction of any popu- 
lation cither foims or is entitled to form ‘an iudependeni opinion 
on .HDy general question. Governments and Legiwturea must for 
many purposes take it for gmnied that they are themselves in tho 
right, aud iuipoae tlieir will on tho gewral community. Mr. 
riicphon holds that, theoretically at least, their competence extends 
to tlie prohibition of attacks on moral and rcli^ous doctrines, 
and to tho dieooiinigeuieut of systems wiucli are believed 
{ to be false. Ilia Indian experitnoe has suggested to him 

* a forcible illustration derived irem the action of the British 
' Eiiipirt;^ which govcnis, not indeed on the principle that no re- 

* liuiiin IS true, out distinctly on the principle that no native 
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Eiiipirt;^ which govcnis, not indeed on the principle that no re- 
I ligiiin IS true, out distinctly on the principle that no native 
I religion is true.’’ Tbo Govccninont sincerely desired to exercise 
• )isiT«ct impartiality, but “ they found, ns every one who Im to do 
with legislation must find, that laws must be bused on principles, 
and that it is impossible to lay down any principles of legislation 
at all unless you are prepared to say, 1 am right and you ace 
wrong, and vour view shali give way to jaiine quietly, gradually, 
and peaceably ; but one of a* must rule and the other must obey, 
and 1 mean to role." 

Boiuo of tho most voluabie parts of tho Essay deal with tbo 
relatiiins of government to mor^ty, and of both to religi<m. For 
the modern ffgment of a aepaiation betwi'cn the spiritual mid the 
temporal power Mr. Stephen has not tho slightest respect* A 
free Cburw in a free State, if the doctrine were aincfrely iiccei>ted, 
would imply an abdication by tho Chureh of oil practical ioffuenco 
on tho most important affairs, and a tacit assuniption on the port 
of the Steto that tho creed of tbo Church was false, or or 

itops only doubtful* YVhUo ha of cooise ohataioa fronxtkeo* 
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xijust invoho tho reconatriiclion of tlio other. Many persons in 
these days wish to rotaiu the ii^orality which they Uko after 
jff'tlini? nd of the religion which tliey diibelieve.” “ Many persons 
in tho^4o days appear to me to think that they can ivconcile the 
mtwalfl of .lesiis ('hriat with the theolopry of Julitis ihosar bv maa- 

qtt<>rft(iing in tbe Fo||n'3 Old clotbes. ond iuking the vorid at large 

to tiikti tbi'ir word of honour tliat nil is well.’* ICcloclir. systoms of 
religion or of religious ethics are, for tho most part, but round- 
about processes of negation or destruction. The niiimtrous tlieorists 
and philiuilhropibtstv'ho have uiulortakcu to separate the butter from 
tho noney are like a nnm who peeled an onion in the hope of lindiiig 
the ilosli Hiid the kernel. When he hud peeled oil* the outer riud, there 
was tuiothcr skin beneath it ; and again another and another till 
there was iiotbing left but a strong smell of amions which clings 
to his fingers to this day. There are sulHcient pnmtical urguirit'iits 
against religious peiiiecutioD, but absoliito inditl'erencc to religious 
truth or faisohond ought not to be erected inti) a principle. Tiio 
Govoroinent of the United States, in utter disregard of the 
Constitution and of phrases vvhicb weru universally accepted as 
long as they had no immediate application, is bent on Huppres.dng 
the questionable institutions of Utah. If u new sect in England 
or in any other civilized country were to establish human 
sacrifices of voluntary victims, the lirst priest who performed the 
operation would assuredly bo hangf'd ; yet, on Mr. Mill s principles, 
it would be wrOiig to prevent suicide by force, and coiiHjqufnlly 
the puoishoicut of Accessaries to an act wliich whs not iiiitbelf un- 
lawful would be unjust. Mbl Stephen undertakes to khuw, by a 
hyputhcticfd apology for Ton tins Pilate, that in lees oxtrerao coses 
a ruler might ho justified in forcible interference with a creed 
which, like all genuine creeds, hud a political bciu‘ing. 

If Mr. Stephen wero a professed deloiider of established insti- 
tutions, his criticisms of liberty, equality, and fraternity might 
perhaps be equally forcible, but tliey would be much lass novel. 
Although his subject has no immodiato connexion with practical 
politics, he avows himself a utilitarian and a disciple of Locke, of 
iknthaiu, and, to a certain extent, of Mr. Mill. In tlvu earlier 
stages of the controversy utilitarians were popularly regorded os 
cold-blooded ADolysts, while it wah supposed that sentiment and 
association were exclusively invoked by their adversaries. The 
atUuiipt to raise social benevolence into a religion has in some 
degree rcvoi'sod the po.sitLuus of tho disputants. As the Jucobtti.s 
of the first French llevolution and their modern successors bear a 
strong Tosoinblance to religious fanatics, preachers of a fantastic 
antbusiasm of humanity propound a dogmatical creed which 
necessarily provokes sceptical comment. The more ratioiml 
followers of Comte reject the religious chinicraa of hisTster years; 
but bis mimic I’upcry whs perhaps only an absurd and necessary 
consequence of ms less extravagant Huc'iol theories. Mr. Mill 
expresses, in a passagu quoted by 3fr. Stephen, the belief that It is 
possibio to give ** to tho service of humanity, oven without tho 
md of belief in a Provideiico, both the psychical powor and the 
social ellicacy of a ndigion ; making it tiiko hold of human lite, 
and colour all thouglil, feeling, and action in a manner of which 
the greatest ascciuleiicy ever exorciflcd by any religion may bo but 
a typo and foretaste.'^ It is iuipoesiblo to define tho limits of 
artificial sentiment and of organized imagination. If a great 
community bad, under the inlluenco of eomo powerful toucher, 
become convinced of tho transcendent excellence of devotion to 
tiio service of huunuiity, every efiort would be made to educate 
the next generation in a linn belief of the popular creod. Tho 
original onthualasm might be waiutamod and propagated fur a 
longer or shorter period, notwithslaudlng tho absence of tbo 
personal motives which have operated in support of other religions. 
After a time sceptical inquirers would disputo the validity of tho 
arbitrary dogma of I'uivcrsal benevolence ; nor could they fail to 
arrive at tho conclusion that the foundation of tlloir fmtirwAs an 
amiable fiction. Thu utilitarian doctrine at the utmost pre.scribcs 
only impartial justice. A reasonable man will respect the rights 
of othon os cquid to his own; but ho is the proper trustee of' his 
own interests and happiness in a sense in which he is not charged 
vrith the duty of providing for the general welfare. To idc'alize 
or humanity into a pauper demigod, tho object at once 
of charity and of veneration, is a fanciful amuseuient The 
politi^ sects which have from time to time endeavoured u> 
establish tho doctrine of fraternity have for tlio most port been 
exceptionally intolerant and cruel, not because they were votaries 
of humanity, but because they were fanatics. Iheir succesMors 
may perhaps derire to abstain from direct persecution, but they 
will use any power which they may acquire to exemplify their 
own theories of happinoss, and not to gratify tho inclinations of 
their disciples or their subjects. To tho irrepressible self-asser- 
tion of heretics who claim tho right of raising themselves above 
tho common level, the dominant repToscntatlves of the religion of 
humsDity will ultimately have to* present the old alternative of 
fraternity or death. Equality and tho afiectionaie relations which 
axe supposed to accompany it can only ho maintained by force. 
Liberty of thought permits disbelief in the religion of humanity, 
and liDorty of action would imply possiblo rebellion against a 
system of fraternal equality, 

Aa might be expected, Mr. Stephen feels little enthusiasm for 
pxoffzeas; or rather ho rejects the assumption that motion is neoes- 
aamy advance. On the whole, he thmhs that the tendency of 
' t&anges ia to render men more susceptible, more sym- 
I |[|tt ambitious, less vigorous, and less manly. If Mr. 
Toptnionis wellfoundsC, there is Uula use in deprecating 
vrbich has been already aocompUshed. A xeaction against 


indiscriminate zeal for progress may be traced hi popt^ litera-> 
ture. It may be doubtud whether the shallowest sentimen^ist 
of the present day would be capable of stating, ns the late iit, 
lloiiglas Jerrold announced thirty years ago, that a ^spirit was 
abroad which believed in the universality of the human heart."' 

Mr. UickNisKMliulifeiupreacliliiniie ma TvMy dpeuioe; 

but it is fast gf’ing out of fiisbion. Mr. Slephcu is indilierent to 
the univorsulliy of the human Jieart ; nur is he an implicit believer 
in the efiicacy of univcrsiil sullruge. His theoretical scepticism 
extends to tho IWliumentary form of govemmeut, though ho has 
no alternative sysLcm to rucoiiniieud. It is true that afiuirs might 
oftou be better nianugcd by a few of tbo most competent persons 
than by ii numerous assembly; but the merit of constitutional 
government is not that it secures perfect admluislration, but that 
it provides an ultiiuato power exempt from question or appeal. 
An absolute monarch possesses the suuie Ad\autago as long as 
his authority is unquestioned; and in both cases govoinmeut is 
administereii by Ministers or other ofiicial persons. The appoint- 
ment of Ministers in JCnglaud, not by direct choice, but by a pro- 
cess of natural selection, has, whatever may be the defi^ts of the 
system, produced an extraordinarily high standard of oificial ability. 
Tho Ministers and loaders of Opposition of the last thirty or forty 
years have included in their number nearly all the conspicuous 
politicians in tho country ; and the errors which they may have 
cumuiittod iu Jogislutiuu or in goveniin«Mit would sciircely have 
boon corrc'ctod by any change of persons. Tho qiiostioo is only 
dificusst'd by Mr. ISlcpheu as an episode; and happily the English 
rarliauicnt]! except when' it has been invited to recognize tbo 
claims of llesh and blood, bas not hitherto concerned itself with 
equality or fruteriiity. 



FLAMMARION ON THE ATMOSITIERE.* 

I N the art of making tho truths of scirmco intelligible and attrac- 
iivo to unscientific readers tho French are without a rivaL 
Tho writers of no other nation can compare with thorn for metho- 
dical niTHngcment, clearness of exposition, or grace of style. And 
of these popular expositors who st» abound in our day not many 
ore to be set above M. Camille. Flammarion, who nut only onjoys 
a coiisiderablo reputation in his own country, but has appeared 
with success on thi.s side of the Cbannel in English dress m h» 
agrceablo woik on tbo //ivirc/w. The recent iranslatioii of bis 
btH»k on tho Atnwaphtre may bo oxpecbMl to have its coniiM a 
rccoplion, cumiug before the public as it does under tho auspices 
of an editor so competent as ^Ir. Glaisher. In not a few respects 
tho verbion beforo ns has indeed gained by tho able revision 
thus brought to bear upon the w^ork in preparing it for a new 
public, liy A process of judicious compression it hiMbeea reduced 
fa bulk to one-balf the size of tho original; one or two wholo 
chapters iu particular, which were thought with icason to have 
loo remote a connexion with tho atmosphere, tboso on tho Hespi- 
ration and Alimentation of ITants, having been left out. Bosiaea 
this, a great deol of that exalted or Bensational stylo of writing ia 
which M. Flammarion is Wont to indulge to the lull as much as 
his country men generally when treaiiug of purely acieutilic sub- 
jects, has ^en with a severer and sounder t^te retrenched, though 
trace.*) enough of the.su occasional rhapsodies will be found, Mr. 
(llaishcr allows, to betray the French oririn of the book. Nor is 
this all. While modestly disclaiming all pretension to tho uni- 
versal knowledge needed to secure absolute accuracy in dealing with 
so great a variety (»f subjects, Mr. Ulaishor hM tbo advantage of 
that special strength on his own ground which has enabled him 
to check or modify, in not a few particulars of importance, tho 
facts or figures given by his author. 

As the aeronaut, for instance, who has taken part in the three 
highebl ascents ever attoined, Mr. Glaisher has broiu^ht his ez- 
perii'iice to bear on many points on which M. Flammarion 
speaks from hearsay, from mere general impressions or from 
defective observation. Instead of confirming the popular notion, 
probably arrived at A jmori, and endorsed by the French 
writer, that ou rcacblug regions whero the air is much raiofied 
the limbs swell, and the blood bos a tendency to force its 
way tbrougli the skin, in consequence of the wont of eqmU- 
biiuni between its own teD.*«ion and that of the external air. 
Mr. Olaiahfr quietly remarks that he has neither experionoea 
any of these symptoms himself nor observed thorn in othen. 
Eubets of the kind have, however, been observed in animals 
under tho vacuum of an air-pump, and the experience of 
mountain travellers from Humboldt downwards tells m the same 
dir*H*.tion. Of the diminution of atmospheric pressure, as shown by 
the barometer, no one can speak with the emphasis of Mr. Glairiier, 
who, wi^ his companion Mr. Ooxwell, saw the mercury rink to 
7*0 inches, denoting an elevation of feet above the eartha 

with this remarkable observation lor one limit, M. Flammarion 
shows in a diagram tho scale of diminishing pressure at difieient 
heights, and endeavours by calculatioiis partly baaed theteuppn 
to mive at an estimate of the total range of the atmosphere. The 
colcdation i^ however, by no means so simple as it might appear 
at first sight. Tho law of diminution is far from being tho seme 
over all portions of the earth’s suriooa, and is not ui be represented 
rimply on paper by a curve or a tint. The barometrio reading ia 
oonstantiy lower at the Equator than between the "hopicB^ yet ia 
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for from increRsing uniformly as urn approach the Poles. At the 
Equator it is about 29*28 inches, increasing thence up to about 
the 33Td degree of latitude, where it is 30*16 iuehes. It then 
yleeraasofl until 43^, whore it is 30*0 inches, from^ which point it 
. hocomos stationary to about 48^. Thonco it continues to aecreasd 

tt iai aa 64°, where it etande et inches. IMljr, it Sgalil 

increases from that point as far as the highest latitude 
raplored, standing at Spitzborgen (latitude 75^) at 29*8^ 
in(mos. Thera is, therefore, between the pressui'es at 33^ ana 
64° a dilferenco of half on Inch. These variations are laid 
down by M. Flommarion in a curve, of which the ordinates show 
the atmospheric pressure at the sea level from the Equator to the 
North Pole, with the maxiuiuni and niiiiimum at the points wo 
have tnenrionod. These quiuiliiics, it roust be observed, are by 
no means dependent upon latitude alone. They have not only 
their locid elements 01 variation, but they ore far from being 
permanent in themselves. They are beyond ^ doubt affected by 
the trade winds imd other currents of air set in motion by solsi 
heat, and affecting the whole mass of the atmosphere. ^ There are 
anomalies of a local kind which are less easy of solution. That 
the latitude should exercise some iulluence upon the pressure of 
the air wo may well conceive, the conditions of temperature and 
rotsiy motion varying with it. But why should the longitude 
have any such ehcct r It is certainly strange that the avera^ 
pressure of the atmoaphoro in the same latitude is found to bo 
O' 14 inch greater iu the Atlantic than in the Pacific Ocean. 
There is much still to be accounted for in tliia distribution of 
atmospheric pressure. Amidst the perpetual changes of baro- 
mutricfd readings, certain moan lines have been pretty generally 
determined, sliowing the distribution of equal barometric pressure 
over largo surfaces of our planet. These isobaric linos no more 
conform to the lines of latitude or the configuration of sea and 
land than do the linos of equal tomperaturo, though entering hi 
the same way and to a great extent as co-ellicients in tbo 
result. They are at first, M. Flammarion shows, pretty well 
distributed from N. to S 3 ., running from W.S.W. to E.N.E. The 
isobaric lino of 29*96 inches passes through the South of England 
and Holland, that of 30*02 inches near Tours and Nancy. But 
the centre of France snows a very remarkable line of pressure, the 
isobaric lino of 30*00. inches crossing Franco diagonally, passing 
close to Strasburg, Gliaumont, Dijon, Clermont, and Toulouse. On 
the other side, towards the S.E., the pressure diminishes, and 
attains u minimum not less remarkable iu the Gulf of Genoa, 
where the pressure is about 2^*98 inches. There is a maximum 
of pressure in the Atlantic, attadned inlat. 3 N.. and a minimum at 
a maximum being found at 16'’ South 0/ the Equator, near 
8t. Helena, and the lowest pressure in tho world, not exceeding 
29*33 ii^ches, to the south of Cape Horn. Upon the Asiatic conti- 
nent the distribution is altogether different ; Siberia showing a 
maximum of about 30*21^ inches between NerlchimfiLandBemaoul. 
A difficulty in calculating altitudes is introdiice<l by the varying 
level of the sea. Not to speak of the diurnal tides, there ic the 
centrifugal force in tho zone of the Equator, tho pressure of the wind, 
and change in expansion under solar heat, with tho banking up 
of water in land-lucked gulfs. Eliminating, os for as may be, aU 
incidental or disturbing conditions of whatever kind, wo may 
come to some approximate expression for tlic total statical pressure 
of tho earth's aerial envelope. In his curious little brochure, 
Coiubien pbw la maeae enlihre de tout Vair qui eat au tnofide, 
Pascal mwo out the weight to bo about the part of the 

weight of tho earth, or that of a copper bull sixiy-two miles in 
diameter. 

In determining the height of the atmasphere above the earth^s 
surface, experiments upon tho duration of twilight, from tho time 
of Ee(der, and the laws of compression iu gases, first determined 
by Mariotte^ have been brought to boar lu aid of those upon 
barometrical pressure. Nothing at all definite can bo said at the 
present moment to have been arrived at The observations of 
If. Lius, taken during an Atlantic voyage, yield, os a minimum, 
iSOmilekandas A probable height even 204 miles; those of M. 
Bravais from the summit of the Faulhom yilf miles. M. 
Qudtelet's conclusion is that tho atmosphere does indeed extend 
much higher than tho 38 miles or so genomlly assigned to it 
rince Kepler’s time, but that tho upper strata are of a nature 
different from those nearer the earth, being of an ethereal 
Idndi highly larifiod, and unaffected by uo movements of 
the winds or the changes of season. In this lofty and 
attenuated region it is supposed that tho shooting stars are seen 
which afterwards disappear in reaching tbe lower and denser 
atmorobeie. We are not surprised to find the existence of this 


in as enMuraging the idea of an upper atmosphere of the lightest 
glues ftbove oon of oxgyen, nitrogen, and vapour of water, 
q^hme of the aurora borealis, and of magnetic phenomena in 
generaL As regards the chemicsl components of tbe air our author 
bmmpmticmin his mode of treatment, and moredefinite in his 
different methods of analysis employed by Lavoisier 
in first mstonce, and carried on by Guy Lussac and Humboldt, 

aa^ttimthen by Dumas and Boossingault, are explained and 
illusfrated* The emtreme ddic^y io wmeh quantitauve analysis 
has been ptuhed in modem times has enaUed our chemists to 
define with mmute precision the constituents of Sir, whether pure 
or Ifiipniei ^ to de^ thenresamof elements not before ham 
to esist therein, hrom the ealculatloiis' of Dalton^ Jfco lowar 


presence of a hydrogenous gas or vapour equal at the most to tho 
0.0001 part or its volume. AuRlysis has brought to light tho 

preKfice ol iodlue in all but ceiltuu uulioultbjr eouukiw uuTwrssd 

by deep valleys, in which goitre is greatly prevalent And the 
discovery of ozope by Schiinl^ia has, within the existing genera- 
lion, opened up a totally now chapter in the development of both 
cheml^ science and ot‘ practical hygiene. 

In hU chapter on Sound and tho Voice, M. Fiammarion b bgr 
comparison abort and flimsy, deeming the subject, it may be^ 
amply enough treatiHl of lute for all popular purposes by hb 
countrymen MM. Guillemm and Deaclianel. Nor is his treatment 
of Light in its optical relations at all to be compared with that of 
which we have spoken in recent notices as forming one of the chief 
I merits of both those works. It is in the picturesque aspect of 
i subject that our author most dietioguishos himself, and finds 
scope for his characteristic powers, lie has hero boon ably seconded 
by the artists who have brought in the resources of chromoUtho- 
graphy to eke out to the eye thoso aiiriid effects to which tho 
descriptions of science can at tho best do scant justice. ^‘Sunset 
at Sea ” and “ Sunrise from tho Uighi” are among the best speci- 
mens of tho series. Tho glow of light on^ the delicate grades of 
colour are represented with a truth and boauty which it b hard 
to conceive the result of a mechanical process. Not less im^reasivo 
or faithful to the effects of nature is the Africau Mirage.’’ In 
the Storm,” on the contrary, the sky and clouds strike us as 
; bard in outline, inky, and opc^uo. We scarcely see (he need of 
I exemplifying scenery so fiuniliar as the Summer and Winter ” 
landscapes, and iu the rainbow wo are conscious of a want of truth 
owing to inadequate admission of tbo blue and violet rays. A 
ceftaiQ hardness and metallic sharpness of outline is doubtless 
inseparable from tho nature of tho vehicle employed in 
pictures of this kind, but in the Lunar Bainbow,” soett 
from Compbgno, the metallic glitter seems to us jlio be 
carried beyond bounds. . Nor are wo able, from the impressions 
we ourselves retain from a singlo instance of that rarely 
seen phenomenon, to endorse so much as M. Flammarion 
would convey to his readers regarding tho lunar spectrum. No( 
only does the tinted landscape here j^ven assign to the iris cast 
by the moon an amount of blue and yellow rays which has no 
place in our rocolloctioti of the ashy piue or absolutely colourless 
phenomenon in question, but his description of it as ** imalogous to 
the solar bow, only less intense,” seems to bespeak for it an identity 
of hues with thoso of direct sunlight such os on no theory oc 
colour can bo held compatible witii tho double process of re- 
flection through which the rays have passed sinco leaving the sun. 
In what he has to say of halos, both solar and lunar, our author 
keeps more strict^, it appears to us, within the bounds of fact and 
the conclusions of science, while we Lave no further fault to find 
with his illustrations than such os arises from tholshecr impossibility 
of reudoring phenomena so impalpable and evanescent by means of 
any fixed and ojinque medium whatever. In his explanation of 
the halo, parhelia, and cognate phenomena, M. F'louiuiarion follows 
the theory of M. Mario tie, based upon the formation of crystals 
of ico in tho shapo of equilateral prisms in the air. When a 
triangular prism of glass is submitted to tho action of the siin’s 
rays, part of tho light falling on it is reflected from tho surface of 
the prism as from a mirror, and another port penetrates into the 
glass and leaves it iu a direction different from that by which it 
entered, producing an image formed of different oolouis. leo 
prisms of this form may bo widely diffused at all possible angles 
in the atmosphere, some of them being in such a position as to pro- 
duce tho absolute minimum of deviation of the rays of light, these 
rays entering by ono of tho three lateral surfaces of the prisms, 
and traversing ono of tho other two in their way out of it At 
an angular distance from tbe sun of 22^, or that of minimum 
devlalioD, M. Mariotto has shown, a brilliant drclo is formed, 
which is the ordinary halo. If from some cause or other all the 
piisins become vortical, the balo is replaced by two parhelia. The 
tangent arcs aeon near tho ordinary halo, tbe hdo with a radius 
of 46^, and tho parhelion circle, have been explained by Young on 
tho hypothesis of tho prisms being so situated that their axes 
are all horizontal. In all coses tho halo may be considered due 
to the refraction of tho solar or lunar rays upon crystals of ice 
falling slowly in a still atmoaphere, tho difforout positions of the 
erystab being tho causes of tho diversity of the resulting are. 
Ooservntion combined with theory has shown that tho arc is 
never to bo scon when the sun is less than 1 2^ or more than 3 1° 
above tho horison. ^ Tho apparently ecliptical shape assumed by 
tho halo is but on illusion on tho part of the spectator, due to the 
samo optical cause as tbo diminishing disc of the sun or moon os 
the luminous body rises above terrestrial objects. Tho angle of 


the prism. M. Fiammaricm gives the result of calculation in 
coincidence with observation as 21^ 37^ fo^tho red, which is the 
least refrangible colour, 21® 48' for the yellow, 21® 57' 
green, 22® 10' for the blue, and 20® 40' for the violet. The 
red is inside, then come orange, yellow, 
colours gradually becoming weaker under tho inimenco^ or 
(he prisms which are. not in tho posilion of minimum deviation. 
The red U the last to remain visible. The sun, hewem, not 
kbeiiig • luminoiio pointy but 'lack portion of its diso otatdbuting 
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the production of this phenonionnni the varloitsi colours becoino 
thus pfirtially blended and never very clearly dehned^ the halo 
appearing in gi'iiorol as a bright ring vnt^ a reddish tint on the 
2® or 3® in width, and enclosing a circular area of which 
the sun occupies the centre. Tbo diameter of the second hnlo 
which frequently summnds it isin general about double that of the 
lli«l. Tins priKins of ice which oro horizontal in tho utmosphero 
give rise by means of a further series of rellectious and refroclions 
to tangent arcs on each side of the halo, often intersecting tho 
lower Of primary circle, and producing tbo complex tigiiro seen in 
Norway (ttg. jB/timd others of a rare and highly ihdined chame ter 
specified by Lou ilz, jfJmvais, ^lartiins and olher*oljj*ervera. (If the 
whole series of ntmosplieric ptienoraeiia which mnko up Af. Flaiii" 
inarion’s tdile and attractive volume, and wliich arc too n?im«.‘rou8 
imd complex lor moro detailed notice, tliis u the portion wlii«di is 
Uhely to strike tho reader as at ouco the moat orlginnl and tho 
moat replete with interest. 


THE HATH AUCTUVF.V 

rElHB success of the two aoIiuucs of Sir (ioorge .T.ick««ou*s diaries 
JL find letters which wore published last year Iiiim induced his 
widow to prepare another couple of voluiuos/made up of i\ further 
aelection from riir George's corn’spniidcnce. 'J'iiis brings us down 
to 1 8 1 6— four thick voiumos for soiuo fifieon years'— muJ, as Sir 
O. dackson lived on active ami busy life fur innny' years afterwards, 
and 110 doubt kept up an etpi.illy copious corrospoudeiico and 
diiuries, we shall probably have yet further Hclections from tho 
same abundant source. At tliis into the tbroaton 

to become rather a formidable libroiv. The two volumes now 
befc^re us might with groat- ad\iintage have bi^en coiupro^Med into 
one. We have not only Sir (.ieorgo s own diurios and letters, 
many of wbidi are of purely doinustic inteiTHt, but his bi-othor 
Francises letters, his mother's loiters, and a groat lujuiv other odds 
and ends of corresiwmdencc, all swelling out the bulk of the 
collection without adding to its value. Indeed the quantify of 
idle padding is a Borious diiiwhack to tint road^^r's onjoyimuit. It 
talma tho edge off one's appetite tc» have to w'luio through so 
Ittnch dull vorbiage before coming to the good things. AA'u have 
nliendy {/ktiurdtij/ Jtevwv), April 27, 1872) followed George 
Jackson’s diplomatic career down to 1809, whou ho was en- 
gaged os one of tho riecretaries of Logoli*.' ) to Mr. brero's 
numion to the Siuutish Junta. Tie left >'pavi in the hope 
of being appointeti, thrinigh Lord Wellesley’s iiilluv*nce, Secre- 
tary at Washington, whither hU brother t'raucia Juul alre.idy 

g one as Minister Ph'nipotentiavy. lu tliiA expectation, however, 
6 was dUappoiftied. His brother took high ground with tbo 
Americans, and th<^ (lovernmout found it conveni< nt to recall him, 
and Georgo was kept for two or three years (huigJing about the 
Foreign Odlcf, tentalizod by pruini.'^es of omplovni^'iit which some- 
how never mii;*- to anything. Ho ^vas a captalu in a cavalry 
regiment, and began soiiously to consider whether ho would not 
have to rcumiiice dipiumocy and stick to tho army. lu 1813, 
however, he obtained an appointment ns a rhmye d'nlfmreH to Hie 
Frusatan Court, and hod an opportunity of ob!‘er\ ing prutty closely 
some great ev«nits and aoiue rather remarkable p«.*opie. 

Down to this period bin letterH, though always sprightly and 

S nlal, are chiefly made up of more personal goa^ip and H«x:oiid- 
nd news; Still we got some interesting gliinp-^es of social life 
in England in those days. His regiment w.is statioiutd at Hull, 
wihoeo great busincM was then tho whale fi>hury. I’he society 
consisted *• almost wholly of uieroh;mts, who, during the summer, 
romovtt to tbeir villas to avoid the Ivat and the .siiiell of tho 
blubber.** y'ork was still a little ciipital, all the county families 
meeting thm for the winter season, and life was very' gay," 
dancing every night, and ^Muvitations for a month to come.'' 
The rivalry o£ Hath and Jlrigliton comes out amusingly in some of 
edd Mrs. Jacksoii’a letter.^. Mho was loyal to thu old sent of 
IMiiin, and disparaged Drighton os not oiily windy," but light- 
niiiiided- and extravagant. *‘(.)ld womon, petticoat* waiters, and 
toUow candles are hold very cheap by tho fashionable people at 
Brighton ; " at Bath there is ** more noigb hourly friendship, and 
we think the society of a moro zuoritl tone; at all events, it is moro 
atoid and steady, though by no moans dulL" The respectable sciciety 
of Bath was greatly oxercused iu mind on the subject of waltzing, 
but the young puoplo carried the day, and the light ways of 
Brighton were transferred to the W^cst. A 1 rs. Jackson records with 
ionietliioff like horror that at tho Yc»rk Houw), Bath, ** tlxero was 
a ball where there was nothing but waltzing, and no one was 
allowed to leave before ten in tbo morning; and another 
at which only four chaperons were admitted; so 1 suppose 
they will soou be exclmlcd altogether. Alas! for tho luan- 
aera of the ago 1 All this comes from the examples that 
m set in high places." At Brighton Geoige tfackson used 
oocBslonally to drop into Mrs. Vitzhorbert's little afternoon 
norties; admission to which was granted '' only to pcraooaof much 
discretion,*' and not without ronsun. << You get a cup of ton, and 
bear the scandal of the day," uud it was iiermitted to speak very 
firoely of the sayings and doings “ of a certain illuatrioiw, but always 
" nameleSSi personajfo." Indeed the Firat Gentleman in Europe does 
no 4 i seem to have inspired much respect in bis own day. E veiy 
And' woman one says George in a letter (tom 


London, << has some ridiculous tale to tell of which a very 
man is tho object, or, I may say, rather the laughmg-sto^.^' The 
remark of tlie Princess of Woiis was greeted with much approval, 
that “ they should lot out the old one ** — George IIL was Uieu^' 
in confinement' and shut up the young one." Ijitor on wJ. 
hnve another bit of senudaJ. iteing dull one night and wanting 
some variety, the Prince sent his carriage to the King's Honck fbr 
(dolman, who is shut up there, to come and make .sport and amuse 
him." 'J’hcy sat up till six in the morning, wnen bis Koyal 
JlighnivH w.'iM c:irrii.d to bed in aii npoptoxy.'' Jackson was at. 

I one of the Princo'.s great fetes at Carlton tionse. The (:lneen 
1 niid Priiict'.S'iea Wi»iild not come, and tho Princess of Wales was 
! not asked, and Mw. Fitzherbert sent an excuse when pho found 
' tluit she was not to tolro her usual place at the Prince's 
I table ; so *• the two wives sat at homo by themaclvea.” ‘ liouia 
‘XVI 11 . and the French Princes wore present, and wt'ic 
received with marked rcMvct. The French King was attended to 
and I'rtmi (^rtrlton TfoiiHe ny an escort of hus*sars. For a time ho 
declined rilling, Siirin^ he was only Comte do Lisle; but the 
Prince of NValu'i. placing a chair lor him, replied, ** Ici votre 
maje.sU^ ost roi do France." . 7 ackt»on c<miiniis the imprcMrion of 
the Prinoe.'^s of Wales's vulgarity and indiscretion “Hhe makes 
herself perfectlv ridhuilous, and wherover she goe.-Ji the chief sub- 
ject of romnrk is her lavi'^h display of her protuberant beauties.” 
A« A 3'onng man who went ever^'whore .rncknon of eour.'.is went' to 
Holland Il'ouso, and his portrait of tho hostess may be put beside 
Macauliiy 's : — 

Her ladyriiip, as sho .ilways is, capricious both in speech and maniuT-* 
now veif>' t ivil and polite, Ihen uiift.\pLCtedly coiilideritial, and her convei*^ 
fuitinn tinged wifli :i wartidU that exceeds even friendly iriturcst. Ainai, 
.she ii dluiiiit and cold, or nhaunic.H a kind of )>a(roniidug, dn^nitu-d :ui'; in 
short, wry clumidenD liki-. As she says, or i*rcii inU ahe says, overytlting 
that inlo her hc.nd at the inoiiiciit, .she othMi say^ foolish things, 

which, bring laughed at, pass for ultt^' oiica — at liolland 'House. 

Tt was Kither tlio fanhion fit this limo iu tho .^^ucioty In which 
Jackii«>n nn»ved to eeii.'^ider the popul.aco H,avftge and dl.*^allWtod, 
and it is imposdble not to .«uspi rt soiiui truce tif thiri colouring in 
hie de<cripUoii of the mob chuering tho iimrderor of IVireviil, 
and t‘link»iiig 10 tln^ coaidi-wheel.'* to simko hand.') with liim. 
Jaclwou wiw h.-irdly tJurpH.-cd to hinl that tin 10 waa a strong 
personal vcaemblaiuro betwwTi Bellingham and Biivdett. 

Ju(‘k.(«oa*3 l>iui']e3 onabhj li3 1o undorstand the feeling of depres- 
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holding otr the rroricli in Spi 
chiolly as a meane of coming to hououniblo toi'ins. Jackann, who 
w/w tho very rnversi? of a pence- iit-uny-price nmn, thought it 
w'ould be well to givoXapoleon tho line of the Fbro if he would 
only evacunto the rest uf Sp/iiii. A l{us.rinn war was threalcned, 


but^Buch wft) the fiiilh in Xaptdenn’a power that it wii.s oxpoctod 
ho Would “ make a short campaign of it, niid return to the renin 
;;umulatcd strength, both in men and reputation, 
uuuble to resist, and pisibably deprivo us of 
.3 Spain." Tho retreat Aoni Mo. 4 cow producod a 
0 of mind, and tho lirst day of 1813 w'.as “ a day 


sulu with such accumulated strength, both in men and reputation, 
ii.M we ahould bo uuuble 
Portugal ns well as • 
moro cbeer-ful stiito < 
of especial rejoicing, the commciicenieiit of a new eru, as soma 
people tiiink." Bonaparte's escape to Paris, nud the bold front 
he showed after his disasters, somewhni cpialitied the.st* hopes, 
and u sub.^niption for thu Uuasians went on rntlier slowly. 

Perhaps John BiiU'd feelings nro a little worn," it is suggested. 
Napoleon still a fo^’niidublo enemy, ami our allies were timid 
and w.nvering. Tho lIuHsiaiis were moving very slowly, and 
tlirowiiig ino.st of tiieir energy into an endeavour to obtain supplies 
from England. Each Fower was thinking moro of what was to 
he got than <»f tho means of getting it, and England clogged her 
mi.s.rioii to Prussia with **a nitiful, peddling .siipnlAtion about 
Tiildci^heim, &c., for ilanover.'* Jackson arrived ut Dreadun just 
before Iho battle of Lulzen, which brought out clearly Napoleon's 
military supf'riority, and the weakness of thu allied generals, 
Napob'on boasted that hu would light a- genoritl battle withoat 
cavalry, and ho did so by drawing tho Allios on to the 
ground ho bad cbosen for nttacJiiug them. The Emperor 
of Bussin and tho King of Prinseia 'wore present, and gave 
orders independently of each other and of thu geiierol nomi- 
nally in command. ‘‘Wo aro told,*' bujs Jackson, **tbat the 
Allies gained a victor\’, whilst cverytliing iwound us bears thu 
appearance of tho most complete defeat.” Everybody was getting 
ready to start at a nioment*.s warning for Bautzen and Bnesiiitt— • 
the unly road likely to bo open. And next day the sanra gtdpetU 
began. * It .<<oomed clear that N^oleon’s star was again rising, and 
Jackson imspectud that tho English sucrccsses in •»Spa}a alonu 
prevoAted the Allies from signing a peace witli Franco, and leaving 
England to follow her own course. There lias been a great deal 
of underhand work going on iu the negotiations of IVussia oiid 
Russia with Austria, while both Powers were avaUing themselvea: 
of tho supplies of money, nmmuniticni and clothing rurnished by 
Great Bntoin to get ileoent ^my on loot." Toworda the end of 
SeptombsT the AUies Itad tboir headquarters at TopUta, and were 
celebrating tho anniversary of tho EmiHum* Alexander's coronation 
by a inaaxufiv.ent banquet in camp. Thou followed the Invostaient. 
of tlie Emperor with the Order of the Garter. Jadtson wee 
shocked that this groat ceiomoiiy should be treated " os a scot of 
fsxcioal entertainment** 

The Rmpsrarwss in alietle nntahellof aroom with hlsbrelhsiv tfaeOfood- 
Buka Cdustaetius, both of whom won a bnad jKito tha whoto tima With 
dUBoalty tho Emperor had been pennadsd to wear sboss aod stoekhifla amt 
tbe wb^ ceremony consisted in Count Colowkin readipx tlm commuiion 
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ill Latin very budly, and in iho'OoTnmiMioncrH then buckling on Uie garter. 
The next day a party of twenty ISnglUh dined with the Emjjeror. Bo 
made Ida appearanvo witli the Uae libuud and etar, and ilie gatur round 
thigh above his grsat boot. 

X 8tIU move sbguiar use of tbe garter, however, is rnentiemed 
ih the iJiuiies. Lady Cnatlereogli, it srciuh, had a fnncjr 
VQirlug her huobaxid'a orders, and apj^red at a i'dte at Vienna 
with the garter eneivding her hrnw l^e a tiara. 

The battle of Leipzig brought bach fortonu to the AUiee, and 
they ttgiiin turned weatwanl. At Weimnr Jackson w^w Imlged 
at GoetmOa houoe, but whb not particularly impre&icd by hie dia-* 
tinguiahod host : — 

The chHTia «f liia convirsationp in niy liuinblc onhilen, in wimewhat inarn^d 
by an air of jiwiantry whidi Is probiddy duo to Ine adnlatlon he is nonns- 
tooled ti> r«reiv« froiu Lii> many won»iu|>pen. J*ei>ple ht-rc scorn to bang, as 
it wore, upim his lipri, and liston fur Iom vronU us if ati oracle were alxmt 
to hold ibrth. For my part, I like (ioetlie for his goisl liuiniuir and pliaiKant 
niauncra ; fi>r I think that ii man inferior in genius, and of lew genial nature, 
would have lieu^me insufrernhle in' society if coii«tnnlIy dosttl with flattfry 
us be Li ; and that mnch credit is due even P) him fur Cuing so little spoiled 
by it. 

Aftnr a flying visit to England, Jaoksou rejoined the Allies during 
their march upou I’ariii. llo found Ihe people all cxocrdtirig 
lionaparte, yet mortitied at his oud at iirai by nu uieiuifl 

disposed to welcome thu Allies as deliverers. ^‘The general 
feoliog seems to be that of intense mortiticiition ; of wounded 
vanity; of disappointment." Great disti‘os/$ prevuiJed, but the 
niurmuriiigs were not against him who Imd brought it on them, 
but agiiiubt those who asked for supplies for the allied armies. 
Everywhei*© ho found the greatest poverty^ and miwTy, and an 
iutem^e desire for pcuco. “ For the i-est, they anj like weather^ 
cocks, to which every wind is welctmic. But for peiwo Iho cry ia 
universal, and they wtmld receive it from the hands of 
Old ^ick himself.*’ When the iillieil Sover«dgiis rode into i’aris 
they were icccivod with tiitnultuotis entliusinsni. Thu Emperor 
Alexaiiidcr was in o.-pocial fiivoiu*, but ovoii the King of Frusnia 
never mot with such a welcoiiio in B»'rlin. It was computed that 
between sixty and seventy thonsand bottles of chinnpiigne wvtks 
broached in honour of the day, and everybody was intoxicated 
either wdtb joy or wine. Jacltson accouipauied tho King of 
Prussia to Lnglaud, and aftorwarda to hi^ own capital. Here, 
again, thero WiTt* groat rejoicings. The Court tailor woh orrlered 
to pre]aiit) new liveries fur the Koyal huustdiold, and many of tlie 
aiubility began to consider whether they should not do the same. 
Hut Napiileou’s escape from Elba promptly decided tho ^uostiou. 
Tho new Court liveries were put away, and the .King w*aa 
blamed for his hasty oxtravuguuce. Ho was preiuaturo in 
giving his orders,” said tho oavilloi's, <^and set a bud example 
to biA subjects.^’ At any rate, Jackson reiuaiks, ho aid 
n good turn to tho poor tailors. At lk»rlln and Vienna 
tho ladies pledged Iheiustdves to discard silks, volveta, jewtik), 
and ornameiit<i, and to wear nothing but dresses of the most 
homely muteiiuld and Hi)bi?r hues until Nupob^on was linully 
subdued. The coiTospoinleiic^ uud dinrios break oif abruptly 
while Jac*kstm is slill at Berlin ; but wo prosuuie it Is intended 
to prodiLCO fui'ther selections from tlio Hath ArMocs — so called 
from their haiiug been treiufurod up by old .Mrs. .lackson at Hath. 
There is much keen, sprightly observation and amusing gossip 
ill these two volumes ; but the editor has certuiuly done her best 
to render theiu tedious and diMippuintiiig by uvenveightiiig them 
with worthless matter. 


FREF.MAN’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS.* 

A LTTIOUOTI tho articles in this *Second Series of Mr. Free- 
man's essnys are mostly earlier in date of composition than 
those in tho First Series which wo reviewed a year ago, they are 
no whit below tho latter either in substance or in' style. Mr. 
Freeman is in some respects at his best when writing a review 
article, for ho is forced to command his learning and restrain his 
exuberant power of illustration within narrower 1 'units than those 
which ore callod for in nn independent historical treatise. Nothing 
that ho has written pleases us netter than some of tbeso essays, 
particularly thosi^ which deal with Homan history. The views 
advanced are clear, forcible, and comprehensive ; tho style is full of 
austainod energy ; there Is n lively Hyiiiputhy for whatever is uohlo 
aud ^od, a singular power of iliscovering and using historical 
parallels without being carried away by them, a fairness and tem- 
perance in judging of the men and oveiita of the past which is 
ml the more admirable bccaiiAe he realizes them so vividly, and 
feds not loss interest in them than people in general do In their 
own contemporuries. If Mr. Freeman could only attain tho samo 
sort of sobriety and the same truly historical attitude when ho 
Yofora to tho men of the present, we should have nothing but uu- 
to bestow on him. This unhappily he does not always 
do. There » often rather too much of a personal clement about his 
mtliig ; thexe are refei^es in notes, for mstance, which hod better 
have been omitted, to his own previous opinions or to comparatively 
trivial occurreum and feoUugs of the hour. We regret, ton, the 
tone of asperitv in which bo sometimes allows himself to spe^ of 
otliera frpni wtaorohemRer^ who may very probably be wroug and 
desem to be cenaur^ yet hardly to bo eensur^ with sp much 
iteralioD wd so much vebemwo. Ilia own position as a pubUc 
vmrtiig and historian is now so high as to re quire from him alarger 
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measure of judicial gravity and calmness than he' sometuim dii» 
pkvs. And in the interest of his own reputation and 
whiuh ate now so deservedly great with the learned as well as 
tho loHs luarutid public, we cannot but wish that ho would notenioivs 
suiall po'mu with quite tho same earnestness as that wheromthho 
enforces groat («nvA. Not all sins are xuortel^ and if the venial aha 
(often, to tho thinking of Home of us, not a ;(in at all) is so har^ 
dealt with, our ht^rrur of the mortal sin is teHsened. A doctrine, 
moreover, however valuable, rimy bo ui'eached too often and too 
long. It is quilt! true, for instenco, that all history ought to be 
regarded us one, uud as far as possible d>tudicd os one, but there 
aro limits to this pos'iLbility, and for many purposes ancientp 
luedimvul, ond modern iiiatory may be treated of and worked out 
apart. Admirable sevvico has been don^ in mediaeval history by 
men who knew very little either about Athens under Pericles or 
about MnsflAuliupfils under Governor Andrew. Mr. Fxcemap^a 
views aro sometimes so broadly exprosned on this matter that we 
feel inclined to ii»k hitu wbfdber ho finds that his iguoranco of the 
early history of Egypt and Asia Minor — countries which certainly 
had a great influeueti on Greece — prevents him from understanding 
and enjoying Homer iind Herodotus. 

As respects this ductriiio of the irnity of History, the truth, we 
take it, IS that two things arc necessary to make a man a real 
historical student or a UHidul historical writer. One is, that he 
should have a just view of history as a procSsa of constaut change 
and development, a conception of human inslitutioxia as tilie e(m- 
Crete expression of the always varying ]H>wers, needs, aud belieib- 
of ninnkiiid— which conception of course implies a corioin genend 
knowledge of tho great ovcnls and changes of liie last three 
thousand years. The other is a thorough mastery of some par* 
ticular period of hiKtory, foiindod on a knowledge of the ongiuai 
authorities which Icirus of it suiliciently minute mid criticaX 'feft 
gi^ 0 him a coni})reh elision of tho principles of historical evidence 
and the power c«f applying thorn. Hu who wonts tho second of 
ihusu two iniquisites may be a more theorist, without the meaiif 
of icHting Au hypothesis, without tho flicidty of grasping the'* 
siguiticance of details. Ho who wants the first, on the otbar handy 
cHiiiiot be a philosopher ; ho either will not speculate at all, or 
will sneculule wildly, applying what ho knows to bo true of the 
porioa he is funjiliar with to other periods wheure it may not be 
true at all. BoUi must bo pcissessed together in order to enable 
one to recognize unity in divendiy, the co-cxistence in histofy 
of the periuanent element which is given by the identity of the 
nature of uum with that boundless variety in his social and 
political institutions which is produced by tlio variety of the 
circumstances aud conditions, physical and econondcal, under wbidh 
ho finds himself, and by tlie iiimienoe on oach generation of the 
thoughts and deeds of its prodccessors. All this is obvious enou^ 
when one comes to consider it ; we mention it only for the sake 
of remarking that it is quite a different thing from knowing nU 
history', or even a largo port of histoiy, thoroughly and minutely^ 
which Mr. Freeumii'a lungunge might be taken to require from 
HDV man who is to do worthy iiistorical work. 

ilaving thus relieved our sciil, wo can go on with pleasure 
aud satisfaction to speak of the substance of this volume. Tho 
essays that compose it cannot well be criticized os a whole, for 
they are very various in their subjects and dinumsions. If soma 
soum much more interesting and onginal than others, that is partly 
because Mr. Freeinau himself and other eminent writers hara 
made familiar and .popular what was suificiently new ten or 
iiftuen Tears ago. Tbia is, to aomo extent, tho case even with an 
admirable an article as Ancient Grucce and Mcdiawal Italy,** n 
comparison full of ingenuity, penetration, and tiiat sort of disr 
criminating power which complete mastery of a subjoct gives^ 
between tho cityrepublies of lieilus andtliose of Italy in tne twdfta 
and tbn'u succeeding centuries, in the artides on Alexander the 
Great and Grccco during the Macedonian period we aire brought 
upon less trodden ground. Mr. Freeman disputes Grote’a view 
that Alexander was substantially a barbarian, aud maintains that 
he was not only on extraordinary military goniua (which is indaei 
beyond question), but also for most purposes really a with 
Greek interests and syropatbles, regaraing himself as the leader oif 
united Hellmi against the I’crsiao Empire, tho arengor of the io- 
vnsious id* Lkuiiis and Xerxes, and animsdod by the desire o( 
spreading Groek ideas and Greek culture over tiie East Forcibly 
as he argues his cose, he does not quite convince us. That 
Alexander hud a warm feeling for Greece, and particularly for 
I Athens, is, wo think, undeniable. That he felt and acted os the 
* champion of the Greek nation against the Great King, and tiiat a 
largi» part of that nation hold him to be really such, must also be 
conceded. Hut tbere are pmnts in his cbaroidor, touches of 
ferocity and brutality, to which wo find no parallel among 
tho grunt men of historical Greece, and hardly even among 
thoso Homeric heroes whom it was Alexander's pride and glm to 
imitate. The story of his treatment of Bessus, for instance, at dm 
— Bstoiy which Mr. Freeman has no right todisoiifis in the cavaUea 
way that bo dors— ia of a piece with a good deal more in Alex- 
ander’s life, and belongs to an Oriental or barbarian iiitiier than to 
a Greek character. As to that great HeUenizatiem of Asia wfaieh 
eban^ the whole course of the warld*s hiidoiy, which pav^ the 
way for tho spread of the Roman dominion and tho ditfusimi of 
Christianity, which gave that eurioasly composite and half-Gi^ 
cbacactor to the peoples of - the Eastern Aleditemmean wbun 
they still retain, no one has ever denied i(hat ft was the diieet 
resuit of Alexanderis conquests. But it is not the same thing to 
give him the credit ftf SaTiog detiberatoly cWtenijhi^ SC'-ani 
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icco^Ized it as what the Ocrnians would call his world-hisio^ 
rical " mission. What traces are (hero of any purpose on Alexan- 
der’s part to diifuso Greek ideiui, Greek xuannors, Greek literature 
and BCiencOf Greek forms of political or social or^g^anissation P Few 
indeed, and far from unmistakable. On the contrary, he himaotf 
lapsed more and ^ more into Gncnfalinm, and would probablvi had 
bo lived, hftVO stpiven raihor to Orientalize Greeks and Mneedoutans 
than to llellenize those Eastom subjects who were fax more willing 
to acknowledge his divinity. 

The essays w^ich we have found the most interesting of all 
are the lost two, on Lucius Cornelius 8 ulla, aud on the Flavian 
Cmsars. Mr. Freeman is never more happy than in a biographical 
study — witneas lus description of Williuni iu the IlUtonj of the 
Itomm and that of St. Thomas of Canterbury in his 

previous toIuiuo of Jlistorical ; and his picture of Sulla's 
character, with its singular contrasts of energy and luxurious 
sensuality, cool-hcailedncss «nd Buperstition, cruelty and good 
nature,*. consistent devotion to the sanio political t)nnciple.<9 and 
the most unscrupulous recklessness in the choice of his means, is a 
very powerful and admlrahlo piece of work. Wo extract a short 
passage from its conclusion : — 

Why its it that thca». two naiiK‘S| Sulla and Ci*'»ar, call up .tuch diflerent 
ftelingB? ^ Of the two Dictator^, ouo 1:4 iicvrr .spoken of without abhorrem*c, 
the other is never Hfiokcn of without fl<iiue tU-greo at loayt of mluiiration. 
ITet there is much likcnces in the two iihmi, and tlu*ro iiro points iu which 
Sulla has the 'ndvAntagii. Sulla and (.'.•"'ar aliko were at uiiuu g«wr.aJ.s 
atatcsmcii, scliolnr^ and protJigulcA. Uu Ihn military details of their ram> 
paigns military men must diviiic ; hut the vvsults of tho warfare of Sulla 
were assuredly not Ic.^is thiin lhl^^c of ilu* warfare of OerJar. If Ciwar ctm- 
qucTcd Gaul, Sulla nwonquered Greece niid Asia; if Cjo-^nr overthrew 
m»U 8 , Sulla overthrew rontius Tele.'^iiiiiH. The political career of Sulla is 
far more hoiumrablo aiui consi.*<tont than that of Cu'-^ar. ... As private 
men there is little to chouse Udwcrii the two ; both were steeped iu itvary 
vice, refined, accomplished, scholnrliki* dobauchces. Why, then, do w'oliiito 
Sulls, and in a manner love Caesar ? Siicoomh may liiivu homething to do 
with it ; Sulla's aristocracy pas-sed away, I’loarV emxure fidl for a luonicnt, 
but it had strongth cnougli to rise again under his adontid aon, and to live 
"on, wa may almost say, till the present hour. Tho other Oictator luxs left 
no such mcmoi'iids before our eyes and ours ; no month is calh^d Ci)nieliu.H. 
no nicNleni poteiitat<‘ calls himself Sulla as his prouilciit title. But this is 
not all ; tho n'al ditlereiico lies much deeper, ('u^^ar, with all his crimes 
and vices, had a heart. He W'ns a man of battles, but not a man of pro> 
MriptioiiS. He was a warm fri«md and a generous ennny. In one of 
view Sulla's was tho wi.Her policy. Sulla never sjiun d or forgave, and ho 
dUkd ill his ^d ; Csesur forgave, and he died by tho daggers of tlio:>o whom 
ho had forgiven. Sulla really had in him more of i rliieipla thanOe-sar; 
but Cttsar was a man. Sulla was like a dotiiroying Civsar wo might 

have loved ; at Sulla mo could only Hhudder ; pcrhap:!i wo might have shud' 
dored most of nil at tho cureless niul mirtliiul hours of the author of the pro* 
seription. Great he m‘us in every natural gift, great, we might almost .suy, 
in his vices, gn'Ut iu his eratt of Koblicr and ruler, great in his iiiibendiug 
will, great in crimes which liimiun wickedness never can outdo. In ins 
strange superstition, the moct ruthless of men deemed him^clf thu hpccial 
favoimto of tho aoltcst of the iilols with which his heaven was peopled. 

This explanation i.-i, we take it, tho true one. Cue ear no doubt 
atrikes our imagination much more than Sulla does, partly becauso 
the theatre of his exploits was larger, partly because with him 
the Homan Itepublic (in tho popular sonso) eiuKs and tlio Itomnu 
Empire begins, partly on account of that m^ificently tragic 
deatb scone in tlie Senato-houao to which hi.story supplic.^ no 
panilleL But in the main we feel tenderly towanls Cte.sar bccauMo 
we see in him a man who was capable of the softi^r feelings, who 
had his aidouis, his linprudenecs, nis generosities, his inomeiits of 
tendemesB and genial solf-forgetfulnoHs. Sulla, on tho other hand, 
gives the impression of a hard, cold, collected nature, self-centred 
and Btdf-absorbed, with no dc‘siro to indict suileriiig, but no re- 
luctance to inflict it when it suited hi.s purpose, and' no remorse 
afterwards. He repels almost as inucli as lie overawes, like thoso 
two othora wiUt whom we may in many rc.*spocts compare him, 
though ‘Ae one was loss and the other more redeemed by virtue — 
the temble Cmsar Borgia and tho irou-hcartefl Froacrick tho 
Second of Prussia. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak adequately of tho 
article on the Flavian Cmsars which winds up the volume, and 
wlUcb is in its way a model of clear writing and vigorous thinking. 
It may perhajM bo held that Mr. Freeman, like Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
is a little too nard upon the Empire. The Sonato, for instance, 
over whose fate he drops a tear, had become by the time of 
Augustas a body so ficdAsli and so unscrupulously partiHou that 
there was really nothing more to be hoped for from it. That 
extinction of political lue in the provinces which he seems to 
chaige upon too Empire was in most qf them complete before it 
absoriM them into its vast body, destroying, it is true, any 
preeent hope of a revival. Nor is it at all correct to say, Of the 
great legacy of Homo to later times, the legacy of the Homan 
LaW| the \mt parts were amply inherited by the Empire from tho 
days of the Hepublic.” As mr. l*>eemaa must surely know that 
the first two centuries of the Empire were the really great ago of 
Homan Law, tho age when the development of a harmonious and 
eqmtable aystem ol rules went on most quickly and most perfectly, 
BM that tms was effected by the absolute sway of the Emperors 
with a completeness and consistency which it could not have 
attained under the Hepublic, we can only suppose that he means 
to say that the leading principles of the law had been formed 
under the free Hepublic^and therefore bear less trace than might 
hare been expected or Ihe^ corrupting influences of despotism. 
This is true enough, but his way of saying it ig rather odd, and 
indeed open to nuBCODStruction. It need scarcely be remarked 
tint Ho^iaii Law, as we have it, is entirely the work of 
fbte *^]lliists df the Empire. ^ These blemishos, however, are 
BOfilotilj worllk noticing where there b ac much tiiat b thoroughly 


good and useful. Commenting on tho singular position of the 
earlier Einperozs, as in theory nothing more than citizens of the 
flfHt rank, the perpetual mamstrates of a free Hepublic, Mr/"' 
Froemon makes a remark which seems to us new, true, and 
ingenious 

TII6 peenliftr bidden nature of the Imperial power had some very practical 
rcsultii. As coinpartHl with iicknpwlcrigod kingship, we shall hardly be 
wrong in saying that it made the rule of a good Kinpcror better oud tlio< 
rule of a bod Biuperor worse. 

The nb.scnce of an Imperial Court, of the pomp and circumstance 
of royalty, enabled a ruler like Titus or Trajan to live on terms of 
easy and almost equal intoi'coiirso with the best citizens, and, 
while directing tho whole administration of the State, to Iqave tho 
semblance of freedom^ tho old respect for tho laws and for the 
Senate, for the traditions of the ancient coromonwealUi, still un- 
violated. But it also removod many restraints with which a 
sense of liis unique and exalted position, a feeling of hb position 
bettveon ancestors who have reigned and descendants who will 
reign, even indeed the mere etiquette and ceremonial observances 
of his (/ouit, will always ^surround a hereditary and legitimate 
King:— 

The worst King commonly retains aoino regard for the dignity of his 
person and oilici* ; vvrii a Sultan fin(t.H his caprices checked by various 
conventional forms which it is not caHy for him to esrapo from. A King who 
caiinof M‘t iifot ill public witloiut hoing norrutiiuioJ by « cortnln dvgreo of 
ccrcriiufiy, cnniiof play olf boforo thn world LJi« utterly mad freaks of the 
Morst of Uu> Itomau (Jscsar.s. Ha may be cruel, he may lie liustiul, but the 
vrry iicces.sily of his po.sition drives him in some degree to moderate, or at 
any rate to veil, both his cruelty and his lint. The will of the Homan Cflsaar 
Wo.*) practically mircstrained ; and precisely because he was morcly Cu^sur 
aud iKit King, he M'as set free from the moral JVHtraints of royalty. That 
lack of GourL ctiqiK tie vrhieh ciiablcil Vcspa.«si}ui aud Aiitouinus to live on 
terms of equality with virtuous senators, no le^s enabled Nero and Coni- 
iiimhis to live iu A partnership of uuutterablo vice with the very vilest of 
mankind. 


HINDOO TALKS.* 

ri^ITE Dam^hmara^charitam^ tho yanskrit original of theso 
JL Hindoo Tnlv^^ is a work to which a Sanskrit student may 
well devote hia atumtion, but it is difllcult to understand why any 
one Bbould wish to turn it into English, or how any one could con- 
ceive it possiblo to ntako it popular by jiioana of a free tronfilution. 
Mr. .laeob remarks that tho text wasprinted in England more than 
twenty-livo years ago, but that it bus not been transiatod into any 
lOuropean language. lie might have added that neither has it been 
translated into any of the mbrlorn languages of India; or, If it has, 
it has never become popular liko the ^etdla panchimmati^ or 
Tales of a 1 >0111011, which has boon litnied into every language of 
India, aiul by its grotesque drollery often wins a laugh ovon uom 
European readers. 

The original work w’as written in tho decadence of Sanskrit 
literature, about tho teuth or eleventh century w'hen the 
language had long ceased to be spoken. Its stylo is very turgid 
and artiiicial ; but it is one of the few prose w^orks of ^nskrit 
light literature, and so is of some value iu a linguistic point of view. 
It was the late IVofciiHor 11 . II. AN'ilson who published tho text, 
aud he prefixed to his book a/iiil analysis of the work, which gave 
as clear an account of the story as it is possible to give, aud 
pointed out the few points of general interest which are to be 
found in it. While wo appreciate Mr, Jacob's desire to give the 
world some bonefit « f his studies, w'o heartily wish that he hod 
sehicted some other work inoru deserving of his labour and more 
certain to be acceptable. 

We shall not attempt to givo anything liko an outline of tho 
stories, for they are as arlillcial os tlio language in which they are 
written. There is hardly a touch of nature in the work from be»n« 
tilng to end, and there is so little of character and individuality wat 
the reader is constantly in confusion as to who’s who. The writer 
himself was in one instance so far bewildered with his own crea- 
tions that ho has rolled two persons into one, by confounduig their 
names. Though it is scarcely possible that any reader should find 
the book interesting, still it gives us sonii: insight into tho state of 
Uiudiio society eight contunes ago, a period just preceding the 
inroad of the Musnlman conquerors, when Hindoo institutions had 
become effete and society corrupt and dissolute.^ It would not be 
fair, liowever, to take the pictures drawn by this writer as eximt 
andaccuTHto, for they are evidently of his own invention; still 
his mind must have been influenced by the manners of the time 
and the scenes in which he lived, and his descriptions and the 
settings of Lis stories must have ocen somewhat in accord with 
what was passing around him. As Frofessor Wilson observes, 
<< tho portrait is not flattering; profligacy imd supcrutitiun seem to 
be the characteristic features ; loose principles, lax^ morals, and 
implicit faitii iu the power of occult rites and magical iucontO" 
tions.” 

The chief personage in these stories, the centre round wliich 
they all are drawn, is a prince of the kingdom of Magsdha.' His 
father tlio King, having ocen vanqiiished by tlio King of Mfilwa, 
took refuge in the forests of the Vindhya mountains. Here his 
son tho hero was bom. The exiled monarch had with him three 
hereditary Ministers, and their descendants, seven in number, with 
two BODS of a friendly King, make up with tho prince the ten 
youths,” for kumdra moans youth rather than prince. Several of 

* Hindoo Tah$i off the. Adveniur§$ 0/ Tmt Priiusciu Fnely 
Utsd ftom the Sanscrit oi the DAsakomoraduiritam, by P. W. Jacob. 
loDdon: Stiihan&Co. 1873. 
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tbeso cbildren were IdBt and recorerod in moBt marvellous wajys. 
Howevefi they were all brouglit together and educated along with 
; the prince, and a very curious education it was. Acquaiiitiuico 
V with languages, shill in arms, and in the management uf horsoa 
^ and elephants, a knowledge ot' tradition, polity, rhetoriCj loglCf 
and music are accomplishments worthy Of prinCCSJ bUljtO lllCSO 
are added the inoru nhstruse subjects of metaphysics, law, the 
Vedas and medicine, and astrology, magic, shill in gambling, and 
dexterity in thieving. Witli such a curriculum of study thoro 
can bo no wonder that the basi^rurt.^ predominate in the adventures 
of the various personngeM. Unpcrupidous lying and dccjcption, 
ready and specious invention, craft, cunning, and cheating, theft, 
robbery, and murder, pervade the wb»ilo ; and all tlua is n»jt only 
described without (»no w<ml of reprobation, but is rather held 
up ns justitiable, and even iidiniratile, in tho pursuit of success. 
Supomatural beings, aoinetimosbeneHecnt, but more often malevo- 
lent, frcquttutly appear in the narratives, and supernatural powers 
ac(][aired by penanco and magic arts aro coustniitly employ^j — 
all forming a picture of depravity, credulity, and superstition 
which is relieved by only a few amiable touches. Some IraiU of j 
courage and boldness, love for relntion.s, iidelity to friends, and 
tondcracss for tho ohjeels of th<*ir filfecli«ms, however eoeiiy and 
irregularly won, relieve the darker almdes. As to the Indies, the 
moat reimirkablo feature in them is the readiness with wliich they 
give and declare their love, even when nna.died, and the openness 
with which they describe their M'Jisatioiis, both lueutiil and 
physical. 

On the prince and his friends iipproaching manhood they are 
allowed to go off t<vpdhor to see tiu‘ world. The prince is soon 
afterwards induced by a sli'auger to leave his friends and go with 
him, and help to recover his soveivigntf of the infernal regions. 
Ho succeeds in his enterprise ; but nii his return ho finds that his 
companions have disa))pe.:ired. They Lave dispersed in order to 
s(*arch for him, arid come together again after considerable in- 
tervals. Their advonture.s, ns told to each other upon their re- 
union, aro the ten storif's. In tho coiirsv! of his wanderings the 
princo resides fur some time at L' jay in, where he falls in love with 
{lio nrincoss, tho daughter of his father's conqueror. ShoMs 
equally smittoii, but a rt^gulnr iinuringe tu i.:g out of the question, 
the prince employs tho aid of a iiieiully iiiagician. Tills iniui 
gives an cnierlainineiit at Court, and after tho exhibition of sumo 
mar vclluua perfonimn ces — 

Turning to the King, hn pmUI, ** It in th'^ir.'ible that the performauca 
should end orith Mumshing llu.spu‘iou^ ; I proi'^'^e, Ihm'lbre, to r‘pkcsont a 
Itoyul marriage. niitl oiKMif 1113* (iniiili: will iwi;x^ \*onr tiaughtor. uinitlier a«i a 
pi nice fiido^Ncd with all goud ipiuiitio^. Hut lirVt f niiiat apply L(» your eyes 
thla oiiitinoiit, whirh will give you |iicipmatui*.'d clrariirs^ of vision.** To ull 
thb the King ('.onscMitrd. JMcanwhilu tho hiui ooiitrivcH.! to slip out 

imoKsorvod, and ^tooli anitnig tlio conjiiror'a po-ople. The prince also stofid 
ready, and th» perfoniianco U'gan. Tliuii, under the di^iguiso of n piece of 
acting, the conjuror, being a ilrahinin, was nblo to complete the iiiiirriage 
with all prolM'r rites and eeromoiiioj; itlmiifc any f-u^tpieioii on tho piurt of 
tho King that it hia own daughter wlufiii he {.aw before hint ; and tho 
others, also iiiieiiHiH>oting, only adiriirtsi the skill of Uio coiduror in making 
the actress so like the lady whom she rojireiiontcil. 

Troubles follow, but in tho end all comes right. 

In another of the stories a court e.san is a pruminent character. 
One of tho wandering youth.s goes to a celebrated hermit, whom 
ho fiudb in a state of great dejection. Tt seems that the hermit's 
great ausWrlW had led to his being made tho lost of tho fascinating 
attractions of a celebrated courtesan, wbu wagered that she would 
ovorcomo his sanctity and lead him into fully. She succeeds, 
persuades him to clress in gay apparel, c^mducts him into the 
town, parades him in tho public places, aud then, having 
enjoyed her triumph, shu says, Iteveroiid sir, you bavo favoured 
mo with your coinpany a lung time ; it will be well for you now 

to attend to your own affairs 1 have won my wager, 

and have now no further uccasion for you.” This sto^, as Pro- 
fessor Wilson observes, ^'presemts a curious picture of the pains 
taken with the education of such women. Not only were their 
healih, their physical devtddpment, and personal beauty attended 
to ; not only were the graces of deportment and elegance of attire 
and ornament sedulously studied, but their intellectual trainiag 
was an equal object of vigilance ; and they were taught a variety 
of subjects calculated to heighten their fascination and strengthen 
their understanding. Dancing, music, aud acting formed their 
profesfdon, and they were also taught to paint, to dress delicate 
dishes, to compound fragrant perfumes, and to disposo tastily of 
flowers ; to play various games, to read, to write, aud^ to speak 
di&rent languages ; and they wore instructed superficially, it is 
Bsid, in grammar, logic, and metaphy8ic.a. A remarkable picture 
is also dmwn of the devices resorted to in order to bring them into 
public consideration, many of which may And a parallel in the 
oontriyances by which public performers in European countries are 
aome^ea forced into populanty.” The hermit^ young visitor is 
conceit of this frail beauty, and determines to 
bumble her. He proceeds into the city, and tho first person he 
meets m another of her victims, a Ihiddhist mendicant, but formerly 
w opment merchant. Next he eutem a public gainiug-house, where 
he was amused by watching the players and ^serving their 
tocks, their sieightpof-haiid, their bullyiDg or cringing behaviour 
to each otoM ; the reckless profusion of .the winners, toe muttering 
despair of those who had lost.” lie sits down to play, and wins 
aixtoen toousimd dinars, half of which bo keeps, and half he mves 
away to the keew wd visitom of the gaming-honse. rioon 
afterwards he salSes foi^ one night detormined on robbery by 
breaking into a house in the usual way by a hole nu^e in the 


mud wall. IIo takes toe following curious ecfuipment A dark 
dress, a short sword, a spade, a crowbar, a pair of jpiiv^r^ a 
wooden man’s huud, a niagio cundlo, a rope and gmppliog-iron, a 
box with a bee in if, and boiuo otiior implnments ”^the Woodeil 
head being intended iu bo punliod through the hole in the WoU tO 
rtfCl/lVU UUy blvw that might bo ivlmod nt the robber, and the bee 
to be let loose to put out' any light that might he humiu^. Uo 
goes through a vai*i#;ly of mlventurra, and fiuls in love with the 
younger sUier of u courtf*Aau ; but tho muthor and sister oppose 
their union in cmi»>equeuee of his poverty — a somewhat strange 
objection, seeing that lie ciirrms on successfully his occupation of 
houschreakiiig. Jle overcomes their scruple.') by stealing from tho 
King an inexhaustible purse, a pur.'iu of Fortunatus; and ho 
avenges his friends upon tlie cuiirteNun by persuading her that tho 
purse is nsole.'«s until alie inukes re^titullun of tho property out of 
which she has oiijolod them. The thoft is discoverea, the purse 
is Tostored, and an innocent por-soii suffers fo^ tho offence. For the 
courtesan hypueritlcally sUites that It was a gift from one of hor 
admirers, whuin she dislikes because he is rich and niggardly* 
The hei ‘0 gets into prison thnnigh a mad attack upon the city 
guard, who dt'chire liiru to l>fi “the robber.” A complicated in- 
trigue is cari'ied on under his direction by tho agency of his wife's 
mother, tliu mLiccnary mother of the courtesan. The governor 
of the prison is in love with the princc^ss of tlie city, and hols 
persnndori to make ii siinvi)lltiou.s entrance into the palaco. To 
accomplish tliis lio seeks tiio aid of his prisoner, toe skilful 
hous(‘breaker.” T)ie fidters of tho latter being taken off, ha pro- 
ceeds to form a tunnel under the walls into tho palace. ‘When it 
is completi', and the governor is about to make his entrance, toe 
pri»)iier inunU'rs him, uiid goes on tho adventure himself. Ho 
finds tho princess a««leep, and de.^cribes her channs, which are 
such thfit, although ho has not been long inairied, he falls in love 
with hor. Upon tho wall of her erhambor ho draws a portrait of 
the princess as sho lay, and of hiiii.'scdf, kneeling at her foot. 
Under it ho wrote a Vab.^ri tine's Day kind of couplet, exchanged 
rings with her, and then Ml. She is of course attracted to hbr 
unknown admirer, and ho uhlains an interview with her, and 
dof.'pt'us the iiiiprc-v^ion. Soon afterwiirds tho city ia besieged 
ami taken, aud the conqne.ror is about to force the princess to 
marry him. wh«>n the hero of the talc, who has slipped into tho 
palace, gives him a iiiertnl wimnd with a sword, and defenda 
niiuself against llinso who endeavoured to acizo him, until ho is 
rescued by the friendly help of his prince, who now makes his 
appearance, and to whom he tells his story. Xyell may the 
princo declare that lie has “shown wonderful ingenuity and 
courage '* worthy of his portion, ami well deserving the hand of 
tho princess, whom we are left to inftT that ho won. 

Another of tho ad venturer falls in lovo with a Queen who feels 
injured hy the infidelity and dissolute manners of her hubband. 
At tho instigation of her lover she ])ursuadcs her husband that by 
bathing in a certain lidm, with souio mystical rites, he will bo 
transformed into aparagou of beauty. Meanwhile the lover has 
dug a hole in the side of the lake in which he hides himself, aud 
when tho King hikes the prescribed bath, he dives under him, pulls 
him down, stitles him unjer water, aud hides his corpse iu toe nolo. 
Then the murderer comc.H forth as the metamorphosed King, to 
the great satisfaction of the Queen, and, lot it bo added, 0 ? toe 
pcojde, for the dead King was a great villain. “ Truly,” says the 
prince, “ our friend hero has comiuiitod great sins, but how can I 
blame him wheubia motives were so goud f ” 

Another of tho stories turns upon toe amours of one of the 
adventurers with a princess who hna to perform a vott sinralar 
service. Her father, when he was childless, prayed to tna goddess 
Durga for offspring. She granted him a son and daughter, but 
toe son was to bo subject to the daughter and her husband when* 
ever she married. The girl moreover was to have free choice in 
selecting her husband, pointing of oonise to the hero of toe tale. 
In return fur all this once a mouth she was to perfurm m publio 
the “ ball dance ” in honour of the goddess. Tnis performance is 
described in one of the most elaborate passages of toe work and 
with the most minute detail, as if it were a matter of groat im- 
portance. So curious is this passage that Mr. Jacob has given a 
litoral rendering of it at the end of his book* 

These are a mw of the marvels, horror^ and absurdities of toe* 
stories. We gladly leave them to notice two or three points of 
somo little interest which are to be picked out of them. The 
allusions to the Buddhists show that their religion still hold a 
position of some importance, possibly even a predouiuiaat one in 
particular locolities at tho time the work was written. Another 
point of interest is that a King of Andhra, on the east of the 
peninsula, is represented os “sailing with a large fieet,’* and this 
can hardly bo taken as a pure invention of too writer's* Indica- 
tions also appears of the commerce with tho Arabs on tho western 
coast, but of this we know more from bettor sources* Professor 
Wilson was inclined to place some value on toe geographical 
indications in toe work, for it contains the names of many 
different cii-ies and countries. Several of the cities or tooir re- 
mains are still known. The names and localities of the territorial 
divisions are the well-known ones that are found in toe oldest 
authorities* These territorial names wore familiar to the writer of 
tho book, but it by no means follows that because ho assigns 
to them they were then separate independent kingdoms. Thelittlo 
we know of too state of India at the time is adverse to the. supposi- 
tion. Some of them were real political divisions, but the kings of 
others were in all probabili^ creations of toe write's {anoy» 

We are veiy sonr that Mr. Jacob has wast^ his lahauis mi 
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this unpraBtahlo hook. lie is eTidently capable of better things^ 
nuil wo hope to meet with him again upon ttome more worthy 
subject. 

TIIK CUttQlTF.-lK)OK OF THE CHAPEL TlOYAL.- 

T HIS recuid is chiolly interesting to ns from a side which its 
editor may not have thought oi. The history which it contains 
is an example of the way in whicJi instiiutitjiis are not made but 
now. The body qj* clergymen and others who are attached to the 
Itoyal Chapids cannot he sidd to be a foundation ; they are not a cor- 
poration ; they are not attached to any particular place ; they do 
not seem to have any regular peruianeut atatutes ; they are simply 
part of tho Uoyal household, attached to the Ttoval ser\ ice for a 
particular purpose. We conceive tlmt the whole constitution of 
tho body depemds on the personal pleasure of the Sovereign, fn- 
dividunu may hare vested interosls, but there is no foundation 
with any real corponito being, like, for instance, 8t. (lem'ge’s 
ChaiHil at Windsor. But the records here published show that 
tho body whose nature seems to be so precarious (‘uiue, wc sup- 
pose, by usage, to take to itself many of Ihtj attributes of a cor- 
poration. The mootings of the hotly are called Oliaplers, and they 
act in many points liko a real Chapter. Tht'y seem to exorcise a 
certain nieasure of authority in tho choice nutl admission of 
mombt'rs of their own society, and to make, if net formal slahitoa, 
at least rules and orders which are cleaily meuiil io bavo a bind- 
ing force on their own members. Hut all ihi^ is closely luialogtaia 
to tho w'iiy in which tho Calhedral Chapters thcMiselves gre.w up, 
and it is still more cbisely nuulognus to tlu' way in wliich the 
colleges of Vicars grew up al<>ii;j:jidu of them. The Clmpters, at 
first the mere following of the. Bishop, gradually gn^w iuio bodies 
independent of the Bishop; tlio Vicars, at ilrst the mere hired 
deputies of tho Canons, gradnallv grow iut<i bodie.s wliich for 
many purposes are indepudent ot tlio Chapters. Tn the.so ciL«es, 
howovor, the change was crowned by a regular luuiidatioii 
and endowment, giving tho b<M.lios which had grown, up tho 
legal dlitius of corporations. Bui the (diaptur of the ('liapcds 
iloyol ha.s never recei\cd any such fouudniioti and endow"- 
ineut ; as part of tho King’s household, cxiating solely for tho 
putpso of Keeping up divine service in tho King's chapels, it 
Wdly could nave received auch a character. In two ciusca 
indeed'— the auppit^ssed Oollogo of St. »Stoph«ui at Wcslmiiister 
and the atill existing Collcjje of St. (.Jeorge at AVindsor— a 
Hoyal chapel bos ruceived a foundniion and eiidc.wmcnt, and has 
thus became an indepoudent collegiate church. But those fotiiida- 
tiona ore local ; it is uf the essence of tho company attuchof I to 
tho Chapels Itoyal that they arc not local. Ll is merely bv a 
custom dating Irom tho beginning of iho Inst cciUiiry that tliey 
are attached to the particular chnpel at St. James ’s. * The Jving 
has, as part of his household, a body (»f clergy and singers, ready 
to tblluw him about like tho rest of ills housolmld, and to {terfonii 
divine service in the chapel of any of his Boyal houses iu wdilcU 
he may he dwelling. The two i biof members of that body, the 
Bean and Sub-Beau, are Bean and Sub-Denn of “Her Majesty’s 
Cliancls Koyal’'in tho plural, and their authority e.\tt02ds over 
the Koyol chapels at Whitehall mid at the Sav<iy jusfns muc h as over 
that at St. James’s. In the present volume wo tind the Jk*un in 
the days of George the First and Scetmd acting as Bean in tho 
King’s French, Butch, and Uermau 01iapel.<, of which tho lust two 
seeai, though we are not quite sure, to Ijo distinct places. Tho 
office of Bean of tho Chapels Royid ia in no way attached to the 
soe of London, though ut lato the Biahon of London has Ciim- 
niouly held it. Quite lately Bishop Blomfield, after ho had 
rettgnod the Biahopric, etill kept the Beanery of the (.’Impels, aud 
in former times the Beanery was hold by whume\ er the King chose, 
Yery often by a Bishop of souio other isce. An illu^Itration of the 
amnulatory nature ot “ the body of the Chapel itoyal " is found' 
under George the First. On January 20, I 7 i 5, there was a public 
thanksgiving at St. ruuTs, when the »Sub-Bcau and Ge ntlemen of 
tlie Chnpel attended aud officiated, the Cathedi'id ** being tho 
King's cuapcl on this occasion.’’ Tho same priuci]ile, it will be 
remembered, was followed, though not quite with tho same results, 
at the Thanksgiving of Inst year. But nine years later, in 1724, 
^‘when His Majesty King (jleorge designed to be present at divine 
service iu the collegiate diurch of WimUor within the t’tt.stle,” the 
Sub-Bean and otheiY of the Chapel Boynl proposed to accompany 
him ibitilier, “ allodging it,” as tho Sub-Benn says, “as our duty 
and our right so to do.'* A subtle distinction wa.s drawn in 
answer ; — 

Mr. Vics-Chamberlahi acquainted me that his Majesty intcmled to he 
pretttnt at Itiviuo Servir-o in the above niciitioiied (.'ollcgisU Church ns 
Sover&ign of the Garter onuly, and to preHvnt the ofleiiiig requir’d of the 
Kniahta of that noble Order, and that tho |K>rforining Divine Service at 
thiKt eereuDon/ hcioiigcd only to tho membi'rM of tluit church. Had his 
Msl. honor’d that inarch with his royal |»i'ewnce ut Divine bervice us King 
on am* other occasion, our claim of disi'lmrging om* several duties before 
hhi would have lK>en aiiow'<l as iu a Koyul Chuppel, and tlu! whole 

fhoetlon commictad to the chorgo of the OlUccrs aud Gcutlcincn of tho 
BojalCliaptisloiiely. 

Wo aro told in tho pi^Tnce, on tlio authority of Br. Jebb, that 
tbo aamo xulo was earned out within litiug loemory when Gcoigo 
tho caused his Chapol— 'as tho phrase would have been m 

jtfmoa— >to follow him to Brighton. 

• TkeOkt Chn^Boo^ vr Book of jKiwurmf/raNcr, of ihe Chaptl Boyal, 
^ hdward F. Himbault, LL.D. Printed for 


The Society of tho Chapel Itoyal has nhturally been rich in 
eminent musicians In tho days of the Tudors tho ^voroiga 
had the full pick of bis kingdom to draw upon at his pleasure. ]^ya . 
wiUi good voices were pressed for the King's chapel, as in eavUer ^ 
times masons were pressed for building his castles, or as in later 
limt^s sailors were pressed for manning liis navy. This practiee is 
spoken of by Br. Himbault in Lis preface, tuid' it comes out, along 
with the wandfiiug character of the duties required of the King’s 
ecdesiaeticul .svrv ants, in some verses of Thomas Tusser, which wo 
quote from memory 

For sundry mon 

Had placards then 
Such child to take. 

'flu* hftlrr hri*nf»t 

'J'he lf.Hsftr rust ; 

To Jicrvc the qucio 

Xuu' there, now btre. 

A great number <>! tliu iiio.st famous lilnglish composers of the 
last 1 hr«^e t nitarirs luivo iilltid one post or another in tho Chapel 
Hoyol. Of lJu‘f.0 luusicnl worthies, wln».«ij names nro to bo found 
iu every a til hem -book. Dr. Him haul t has given us biographical 
notieosin the iioh at the end of his volume. Such, among otbcTS, 
w.’te tlio I'aiiious Thomas Tallis, the j^roal English muaieian of the 
sixteenth Century. iJko Bishop Kitchen of lilondaffiin his own 
day, and like the rr-.a! or my tbicni Vicar of Bray at a Inter time— -wo 
inijs'h t in triil Ii say, li ice tho great mass of ccmleuiporory Kuglishmen, 
both clergy and* laity — he kept steadily at his post tlirovigh all 
clllmgl^ 4 . Ajipointed Gcmtlcman of the (.Miupel under Henry tho 
Eighth, he sang on under I'Mwurd aiul Mary and down to the day 
of his deatli, iweiity-f'even years after the accession of Elizabctli. 
But it should be noticed that he was not, strictly speaking, 
organist. In his day there was no such distinct office as that ui 
org.aniut in the Chapel Muyal, any more than theix* still is iu tho 
Old Foundation (’utheilrafs. In theory every Vicar or Gentleman 
of the Chapel is .-opposed to bo tit U> play the organ ; in praclieo 
tbo duty is given to somo ono who by virtue of some otlier olRco, 
tvs Sub-Chanter, or Master of the buys, is clothed with the authority 
which inodeni practice reauires to be put in the hand of iin 
organist. It is at a time a little later than that of Tallis that w# 
begin to ht;ar of th«) t»rganist 113 a distinct olficer. Tallis, as we 
have seen, seems to have soared aht)vo tho storms of tUeulugical 
cootn)Vui’»y ; but onetd* his pupils, Willium Bird, thong) i appointed 
a GentlemV.n of tho (.'hapol under KUxabeth, got Into trouble on 
jwxK)unt of his loal or supposed I’opish Itanings, and WiW, along 
with lu.-; wife, denounced, with what result do (*8 not appear, as a 
recusant and a Mvdiicer of others to I’opery. These are followed 
by a crowd of other names of more or less note — Furcell, Gibbons, 
l£>yce, and most of the best known composers of KnglUh Church 
music having at souio time of their lives htld soum ))o<t in the 
Chapel Hoyal 'J'his make.s the book \iiluablo and interesting, os 
auioiuiting almost to a histiu'y of the moat entineut English 
ecclesiastical mu>iclaus. 

AA^o note a few curious points as wo go along. In the dnya of 
the British iSolomon, if not at nuytother time, placets in the Chapol 
Hoyql were sold; two such cases are entered in 1605 and 1609. 
And it was coniuioii for a man to bo I'.ppoiiiUHl and sworn in, 
though his nay >vas not to begin till tho death or other r(.mioval 01 
some one alnuidy in possession. Buck promotion might some- 
times come earlier than could have been reckoned on in the regular 
course of things, when we rend how 

Mr. John Cove, ono of the Gi-nth .non of Ins Majesties Chappell XSoyioU, 
goring lieiiie to his loilgeing upon the 30tli of .lanuary, uboiit 7 or H of 
ye clock in tho cvciiiiig, al)oat the now Exchuiigo, was by one James 
Elliott, a Scott, run through the body, of which wound he departed this 
life the i6tb day of Fehmury following 1663. 

Some of iho acts of the Chapter ant curious. A great many orders 
are mode against people asking for this and that without the 
general cousoiit — a good illustration of tho position of a body 
which atdod us a kind of corporation by sutferanco. Thus, m 
1592, Willium Phelps was 

udiniiU'd by our goiu'.ruU cunwriit {qua^^tum in coiqKirall othe, 

an cxlraoniyiiaryo iiiua into uur Oiiujmriyc, with this pruviao, that ho aluU 
n*ft at iuiy tyiiiu he blisll nut hy uiiy loeuiis vrhutsoover, private er 

jiuhlii'k, ^I'crctt IT (ipeu, make Auitc or uiiteyu to bo orilinarye liv to rcooivo 
wttiges with u.H without the sp<K*ial coiisent in Chapter of the Snbdcaticor 
Suh-Htituto in hii ak^ucc, and ihe cioiseiitc of soriie, or the nioato parte of 
Muchc, the oiilynaiyo gvuiileiu;*n as ibon ahul be present lor that cause or 
other in chapter theu OosemUed. 

The qualiticttlion iu brackets, the italics in which belong either 
to the original document or to Br. Hiinbauld, recognizing in tha 
body a qualitWd, but onljr a qualilied, voice in tho ohoiee of their 
comrades, luarka a stage in the process by which the colleges at 
AToam and Minor Canons have oome to -havu some share in the 
election or appoinlment of members of their own body. In enother 
act of the same year we find a proves exactly opposite to that at 
the Congo d'diiro and letter-nuasiye. The Chanter petitioned 
Queen Elizabeth to elect aud admit iVnihoiiy Anderson as Sul>» 
Bean, which her Majesty accordiDgly did by ^her special gmee* 
On tho other hand, in after the accession of> King Jauee^ 
wo tind strict orders whica seem designed to check any pie» 
tensions on tho part of the members of the body to a voice In 
ansif g their own vacancies The Sub-Bean is especially ordcredL 
by the Lord Cliamberlain to swear in Edmund Sherogouldn 
“cKtraordinory in the chappie,” “ the which aceoidjBglw irm 
duuiie in the presenee of these gontlemea of the chmgiput Trhiric 
names aie here under written, without their appichacAai, mr ajloa^ 
ance of (he sufficiency of the said Edmtmdceur tlaM; pl*ee, their 
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opinions fov the same bcinge neyther required nnr commAunded.” 
Tot in tlie next yont William AVest woa sworn in the espedall 
remieat of dy veres of the gentlemen of the chnppfll wh«>8o iiaiuos are 
nuder x/ritlen/' hut on the condition that he “ shall not »ni« by any 
mcano«i, directly or indirootlyoi as by freiudo.s oro oUiorwisc, to com 
tube sWolDe into ordinaryo in his !(Ughnea saydo cbappell nntiU he 
be firslo ctdled and approved fitt for tho baine by the Deane, Sub- 
IXmmv and tbo miijore part of his Majesties OhappelL” _ 

Otlier orders of tho Chapter touch tbo good discipline of the 
body and tho better perfonnanco of divine service, and sometimes 
impose punislimonta on rcfiactory members, ns, for iiishmce, in 
l6i8, in a Chapter called by order of the famous Di|*hop Andrews, 
tlieu Doan, (hithWt Joyner, Sergeant of his Majisty’s Ve.stry, 
received a sentence, tho nature of which we do not fully under- 
stand 

For punderii» coni rniptOB mad« tit** said Lord IVanc nnd his coinnund- 

nietitf^s (to whom ho i.s .sw'orn to (»bi!y), for the h uiio hw roTitoiiintos «n 
lii lm cinlfgin with a prick was iSK^t ujijwmi his head, oh is ii.^i.d in iiw Majo.*'.! loi 
hoii8v in such lyke cnfics, inteadin^o lioerby his nine ndment and rclorinut*?Jti* 

This hist is like the practice of tho l^erlesiastical Courts, which do 
oTerythiug for the bouI's hoallh of Uio nflbndor ; but in the case of 
Cuthbert Joyner, it seems that disgrace was less powerful Ihmi an 
npponl to tfie pocket, for bo is ])reaently charged with a great 
number of new ollences. For all these thiiigea it is toniaunded 
by tho liOrd Deane that he (dial bo chocked the muuu of forty 
fimllingns to be btnied to his Majestos nso nut of wages next giow- 
ingo niid due to him.’* AjioLher order is iiiado in 1724 for tho 
removal of all doublis and disputes about a play-woek or week of 
vocation from all choir attendance,” which had h»-cn ithvavs allowed 
after the holidava of Christmas, faster, and W hi t.-nntide. Thi.s play- 
wock is not unknown in sumo other choirs an<l places where they 
sing, though there are others of a rohii.’;r1or nature which contrive 
to get tlirongh the year without auy break in thoir duties what.so- 
ever. There are also a good ninny mitrios bearing on other matters 
than iho mere eonptitutioii of the body. Amongst (dliers, tliei*e is 
a dewriptiott of •* the IVhicely conuninge of heir Alaje.’itic to the 
Holy Communion at T'Nire,’* 1 593, in vrliich 8ub-DeMii Anderson 
enlarges on the Queon'.s inward devotion in a slriun which makes 
Its understand the frame of mind of those who put together -ihe 
opening of our present 1‘rayor for the Mnji‘^ty. Tt is 

much ton long to quote, hut it Is almost worth geilliig tho book 
on purpose to son it. The wonder to our mind is, how one, who 
after all was mortal, could do any thing which could be culled an 
act of worship while she was so worshipped by her follow- 
worshippers. 

There aro somo cases of nmn’jages and puhlication.s of banns. 
Among these last VNo tind tbo bam-s id’ matrimonie be- 

tween th(' two great Vrinct'S, IVi^derielcu Prince} hihetor (’ouut 
Ffilatiiie of Jieine of tho uno portie, and tho fauiy Plir.ahethc her 
Grace, till) only daughter of the higho andmiglitio Kiiigo of ( treat 
Brltliinny [/io j of tlio other partie.” AVu tind al.*?n tlie entry of tho 
first marriugo of Lady I'nineea Ifownixl, and also the bane.s (»f 
inatnmony betweeuo the Right lloiionihle personages^ Jhiberte 
Karle cd' Soinersott, of tho on [o] partie, and tlie i..iidio Francis 
Howard, of tho other part,” and tho formula goes on n.-i ukuhI, ‘‘if 
any man can ahewo any just cau.BO why thcM' luny not lawfully 
be joyned logulher, let! hiui speako.” i..ater on there is tho entry of 
her marriago with Somerset. ^ i 

There oi-e a good many cases illustraling the lingering on of old 
customs fuid titles. Incense was used in tho reign of Clmrli's tho 
iSocond, nnd, if wo rightly uuderst«aud, as late ns the coronation of 
George Iho Third. Thoro was the Fpi.Uoler, the Gospeller, the 
Deacon, tho Confessor of the Household, somo indeed of which 
offices, if not all, exist still. There dues not seem to have been so 
wide a distinction os now betwreii the Priosts in Urdiuaiy and the 
Gontl(.*mcn of the Chapel. The style, so to speak, oi' llio body 
seems to be Detui, Sub-Dean, ChVphiius, and GeuLleinou \ but 
many of tho Gentlemen are in holy orders. This again is juut 
like tho wav iu which the distinction between Priest-Vicars, A'icars, 
and Lay-Vica’^s grew up in Uie A^icaw’ colleges of the C/Uthedral 
churches. At tne coronation of Charles llm First the whole 
body, whether clerical ox lay, seems to have worn surplices 
and copes. 


THOMSON ON FRUIT CULTURE.* 
rpHAT Mr. Thomson, of whose Handy Book of iho Flmcer^ 
-a. (iardmi favourable notice was taken sou^p years since in these 
ps|ps, is qualified by skill, experience, and opportunities of obser- 
vation for the large subject which he tnkoe up in his present volumo, 
may be ii^erred nrom his labours at Ihrunilanrig Gardens, as well 
M mm his able treatise on the culture of the Phie- Apple. The 
scale of operations which he hsa to conduct in the etennse of his 
IS, as those ere aware who have visited tho valley of the 
coinxneusurate with the other pretensious of the finest ducal 
mttdenco in the South of ScoUand. Out of tho fiilnoss, then, of 
hu practical knowledge Mn Thomson has undertaken to furnish a 
suowet My of hints; on fnAt cnilture under glass, including tho 
mture of PJ^a]Mle^ peaches^ neetarineB, grapes, fig^ and straw- 
ternes, and Ukeww of melons and cueumiem. Hw volume will 
be welcome ^ huge number of readers for its sound and useful 
seggestionsr Pme«"apple eultwe ” may be left to experts j but 
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the pnrU of the book which treat of grapes, melons and cuflttitt- 
bars will ptiseess an iutorest both for amateurs nnd proitessionwe, 
while tlioHo who have hitherto looked upon forced of glass- 
grown peaches, and strawberries as inacceswible luxunes, 
may be tem^ftvd by what Mr. Thomson sets forth to try to grow 
them iu this way. A gr# at induceraeut to do so is the un^- 
taiiity of our cliuititc, which is apt lo disappoint the fondest 
hopes of who look lor any of ihesc fruits from outdoor 
lH*ds nutl borders. In tho cii.-o of strawberries^ which are^ often 
fiiiliu*c.s out of doora frt»m tho coldness or damp of the soil, and 
tho fickljnf*-.^ of tiu' b'ui, culluTO uud<.T glass m pots, without 
extending to tim tix Ihour-juud pots annuolly ot some large 
forcing cMiiibli-hmciiD, may recommend itself to the modest 
pos^osi^or 4)f a or a ]ilt, or to one who is induced to 

build a ^tl‘awb> irv-linudt» (such as is Gguredin p, 239) by the con- 
.ndf.u'atloii that, if tho hack hIh^o of such a house is moveable, iU 
room and tin) back bed may be us,'‘d for other pui*poseB whoi\ the 
ptrawberjy season is over. AA^iih regard to oUier fruits Mr. 
Tbom};oii*s i list ruction .8 are equally .serviceable. 

Tho nnriqusiiinu rc.ader who grows no cucumbers, and makes no 
pretoiicc to liis ow n vLi:e or fig tree, will tind in this llaody Book 
a good deal of interesting infe.rinatiou; for the author profacoa tho 
pagt‘8 devoted to «aeh friut with curious attempts to lr«co^ out its 
origin. Thus he fiurlulsc^; that the rha;mci«n.3 iiitwduced vines into 
Drittiin at tho tiino when they carried f^way tin as back-carriage; 
be tells 113 of the early success of vineyards at Atundol Cnstlo (he 
should have said in Amaw.c, not Abr/f)//tf), where, in ^ 7^3f seventy 
pipe.s of home-grown wine lay in the cellars ; and he fixes 1^18 as 
tlm ilnto of the first .‘ipplicatioH of artificial heat to the vino at 
Jiclvoir Tivifle, by the niedimn of fines in the widls. Tho peach 
and nectarine ho trace.«>, with Dccandolle, to China rather than 
L'cr^ia; and d propoa the melon and tho cucuiubei, ho not^ 
tbo Mosaic men tion of both, atid the populaiity of the former in 
Iiupcihll IJonio. Our modem ftmte for cucumber with salmon 
reminds liitu of the rcgi'et.s of Israel in thu wilderness for the 
fish wiili tho cucumherH, and the melons, which they did oat freely 
in the hou.so of bomlago (Numbers xi. 5). AVo boliisve Unit fish 
and CAicumhors are al’^o abundant and popular iu modem Egypt. 
The lioman culture of tho melon and tho cucunibor b^an with 
Tiberius. Cucumbers were served every day at that £inpeioFa 
table, his gard' ‘Tiers, wo art‘ told by Pliny, wheeling the plants out 
into the sun on moveable framoa in fine weather, and in winter 
placing them under tho protection of glass. ^ This glass or tale 
bore tb' Latin naiiie of specularia which is oppliial to a hot- 
house for furcing fruit and vegotablos in an opi^n^aut of Martial 
(viii. 14), where it is said to admit clear suns and fogless day 
{** sine ffuco diem and to have faced the south. In tliat early 
aay vitrooiw feubstnucts for such u purpoHo must have been scarce 
and dear. 

Our spneo will not allow iin to do more than glanco at one 
or two of tho divihions uf this work ; and ive turn lo tho vinery 
as a topic of most gi'nnraJ interest Iii*chi)<«ing a site for a 
vinery, am bidden to seek a south alopo shellered from the 
nortir anil cadi, but nut ^hnded, and to avoid a low damp eiuiatiun 
with the ch.iijce of btagnaiit water — inimical to all fruits- ^is a 
bane onlv cqn.alled by the dry gi'avelly subsoil which siiflerv most 
and quickosi from drought. Lean-tos are rcconiineudcd foi' early 
forcing, in which the heat process begins in October or November 
with a view to grapes in Afurch or April. Tliis form of house 
presents its wliolu surface of glA.ss to tho sun. Large ptiut^ and 
light w%jod work,. painted white, should also subserve tho purpose 
of nttrocting the sun to tho tender vineSk A system of hotrwater 
pipes over the concrete nnd covered in a shallow chamber by pave<‘ 
meiit, over which the droiirngo is placed, is a great advantage 
in applying artiHcinl heat to the mil. As to ventilation, the 
object of it should bo to avoid the. ingress of cold air currents^ 
nnd to introduco air of a suitable teraperaturo into the body 
of the vinery, Mr. AA’illiam Thomson's plan is quotcil at p. 57 
as most efficient for this object. For midsummer giapes a spaa- 
roof house is best, running north and south, because it gets the 
Him longest, and catches it all tho day round. We obsen’e that 
Mr. Thomsiiii is strongly in favour of large and airy vineries, an 
well as melon and strawberiy-houses, os most proiuotivo of fiosh 
and fiavour, nnd also berauau they can be “ fired to a given tem- 
perature more steadily than small ones.” A thin wedge uf iron 
is sooner heated and cooled than a thick one.” Tho diroclions for 
drain.^ge, which are very minute, depend as to their stringent 
ubscrvanco on the subsoil and rainfall. A liealtby gravel will not 
require the same precautions as retentive cluy, or 11 rocky or over- 
dry soil. Tho rule to bo observed is based on the vine s need of 
nioisturo, but strong objection to sta^iuiit moisture. Very ftill 
dircctlou.s ore gi'.'eii as to the compoHitum of vine borders, with aa 
eye rather to enntinunneo of crops than' production of monstev 
bunche.s. The deep reteiilivo over-rich border is iiot the one to 
promote such louguvity as tho French and Italian vineyards 
boast ; ami the constitution of those Scotch and English vines 
which Mr. Thomson cites as from eighty to one hundred and fifty 
years of iigc has not been made what it is by large and ill-advised 
infusions of manure, still less by carrion ‘bijrders,” but by th# 
choice of a rather strong but friable loam, a medium between the 
light sandy soil and that which has too much cUiyin it. Tlie 
bMt soil for vines, as for peaches also, is a calcareous thriy loam, 
the top spit, to the depth of six or seven inches, of an old p^tmse 
field. This should bo taken up when ftozen, in order to avoid the 
temoicyof the wire-wonuj should be stacM for some xuontM 
before use in toe compost yard; and should eventuolljr beehoppeo 
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up and mixed in atafed proportionn wiih limo rubbiali^ chnrcoAl| 
bones, born-abn rings, and horse-droppings. 

Amongst varieties of vines for oiirly use a marked favour is justly 
shown to the Blnck^ Hamburg, wliilst in the coso of lator grapes 
tho honours nr(^ divided belwcoD Lady Downes and the Muscat of 
Alexandria* As to tho time and iiumuer of planting, Mr. Thom* 
sou lays greater stress upon the latter. You mu.st not plant too 
thlck/iujd your aim must be to make the roots take Hrm and 

v«uttWt) iivia vf lUeir new guil Hfter transtefeneo from tha pok ! 

This is attained by wa^hi!lg the nwts clean and clear in tepid i 
water, spreading the^ out with care, and taking pains with their 
repacking in their new earth. 

Into the details of the treatment of vinos, the aim of which 
ought to be the largest amount of well-ripened wood and rtwits, 
so ofl to got vines in the second season which shall yield iirst-rato . 

K s in the third, it would be idle to attempt to enter, llubbing j 
ids, watering, temperature, training — i1w‘mo are tho heads of • 
the first year’s work ; wliilst the second is concerned with care- • 
ful pruning, represHion of luxuriant lateral growths, guarding 
against over-dry ness of root, and watch and word against the 
spider. Into the third and fruiting year, bcMdcs tho ques- 
tions of temperature and ventilation, crowd the peculiar anxieties 
connected with the coming crop. You must not syringe whil.'st 
the grapes niw colouring, but supply the tu'cd by modenilo steam- 
ing and sprinkling. You must, as they colour and rinen, admit 
xnoro and more oiv* though at n good many points, and in small 
quantities. 'J'hen thoie is tho earlier thinning at fho shoot-tying 
tune, and tho later luul final ouu w*hen they arc out of bloom, not 
to speak of tho mysteries of w'eight of ci*up, of disbudding, spur- 
pnining, and training. As to tho last, our author pi-elers a com- 
promise between the one ixid and the extension system, and thinks . 
that a vine limited to two main rods is more under the control of ! 
tho cultivator, and best adapted for early forcing. Valuable ' 
hints are given n.s to keeping grapes in the vinery through tho • 
winter. Circulation of tiir and nvoidnuco of damp aie tho main 
cautions; hut wo suspect that many a country gardener of tho 
double-debt paying school will stare at tho very rational demand 
that, with an eye to keeping out damp from tho inside border 
when grapes are beginning to colour, ** not a pot plant requiring 
moiature ou kept in the house.” Full mention is made, with 
approval, of the long debated feasibility of preserving cut bunches 
01 mpes through tho w*intcr, with their ntemb inserted in 
bottles of water having a few pi(^.ro 3 of charcoal in.-^ertod in them, 
those bottles to bo racked hi rows in n room at an r:voii tempera- 
ture of forty degrees. Mr. AVilliam Robinson advocated this plan 
somo years since in his Fretich at a time when it w'os 

generally discredited ; but now. besides the testimony in its favour 
contained in Mr. Tiioinsou's volume, we have that of Mr. Tillery 
of Welbeck, in ike first volume of Mr. Kobiusou’s valuable and 
elegant weekly, the Garden , which promises to become a most scr- 
viceablo AVes md (iiuries to the hnrticullui'ist. Mr. Tillery 
at tho timo of writing had from 400 to coo bunches of grapes in 
bottles of water, which hod kept ns well as if they had been still 
hanging on tho \ ines. Another subject of interest is tho pot-culture 
of grapes, which our author deems n very good subHtitute for tho 
first month’s supply of early sorts of g tapes in March or April. 
By moons of these the constitution of the permanent vines is hus- 
banded and recruited, and they como in usefully if vines and vine 
borders want renewing. Sulliciently dwarf, they form a pretty 
table decoration, and their culture does not ditl'er from tunt of 
permanent vines, save in the need of rnnatantwateringondfeeding 
with mulching and manure water at the root. For improvement 
or variety^ inarchiny^ or striking an eye from a graft of a young 
ripened vino, and working it on to another (see p. 1 10), is on 
interesting and suceossful process ; and there is much to be learnt 
from Mr. Thomson about setting up grapes for exhibition. On 
tho pests incident to vines, too, he discourse-s leafnodly ; and 
dkough we regard his compari.son of tho ** rUylloxem vastatrix 
pest ” with tho ** rinderpest ” as a bit i>f gardener's rhetoric, yet, 
considering the ravages of this army of mischievous strangers — no 
bigger than cheese mites — in fonugn vim^ynrds and homo vineries, 
v?e are b 
penonri 
xendns c 

with drought. It swarms at poinhs where the roots are driest. 
It cares little or nothing for other leaves, roots, or fruits, than 
tl^so of tlie vino. It docs not miud tobacco smoke, aud the 
difficulty of extirpating it is enhanced by tho depth of soil to be 
acted upon. Mr. Thomson thinks there is nothing for it where it 
appears, but to burn tho vinos, remove all the soil, salt the site of 
ue border thoroughly, and wash and paint everything connected 
with the vinery before fi-esb soil is put into it. The ravages of 
the red spider, however, and of tho diseases known as Mhanking 
and wedding^ are almost triiles in comparison with tho phylloxera, 
wbicli is only met by stamping out. 

Thoio is much attraction in the subject of peach and nectarine 
eolturs under glass, in reference to which lue same hints as to 
liouses, light, soil, imd so forth apply os to vines ; one hint to 
be borne in mind with, regard to the soil being that limestone 
^tricla produce the finest stone fruit both in and out of doors. 
InthU country the stocks for budding peaches and nectarines on 
axetha Mussell plum, or tho Brompton or Mignonue plum. lu 
Aaiiee tiio kindrod almond is a more suitablo stock, though it 
ivonld not do in our climate. The French also use the St. Julien 
• pear as apeadsstock. Mr. Thomson prefers fan-training to any 
lonn of oondcm ; and ho is ogainst root-pruning in tho cases of 



poaches and necinrines. Moderate forcing produces finer peaches 
than rapid forcing, and tho peach dislikes a dose stagnant atmo- 
sphere ; so that there is need of caution in watering and syringing 
and avoiding the extremes of unduo moisture and dusty dryness. 
We do not see that Mr. Thomson anywhere pronounces on Opinion ^ 
upon the glass wall protectors, such as that patented by Mr. AyreS 
and d«»sc>ribod in thu Oardt-n^ vol. 1^ p. 4761 wluch| itSDOUld Sebm| 
would ho fi great roKtnirco for pooch cmd UCOturlUO (iUltUIO 

A wall already exists ; though, of course, with a wall to build, 
spac-roofed houses would probably bo cheaper and more profitable 
in tho end. 

The pages upon melon and cucumber culture are singularly 
intoresting on account of tho modern idternatlvo which they 
recommend to the old-fashioned duug-bod system. Both are 
now cultivated largely in houses, on trollise.<i near tho glass, and 
niisod otY the scul- a process which bettor ensures the due 
SHtting of tho fruit, and lenders loss precarious very oorly or lato 
crops. Nothing is so hurtful to young melons as an over-close 
moist atmosphere at night, with too much heat,” and it would 
seom tliat this caution is^ more easy to observe in the melon-house, 
than when tlio fruit is produced on tho old fenuentation plan. 
The impregnation of the fruit also ia less often a failure in the 
houses than in tlio frames and hotbeds. By ibo obaorvance of 
Mr. Thomson’s minute and practical directions, the uiolon-houio, 
vre coDCeivo, would bucoino a delightful and instructive place of 
rosort, Hfid those who visit it would bo free from tho trouble 
of lifting and closing tho sashlighta as in a melon-fraino. There 
is, too, as our author suggests, some advantage in having tho 
melon-house — ^a lean-to — for earliest and latest crops, and dung- 
frames or pits for the summer intor\'Bl. The dirGCtiona os to sou, 
watering, iitid setting the fruit, will be found intelligibly and 
simply ihitoiled in pp. 2 1 5-20. The cucumber-house is indeed a 
very modern appliance, which revolutionizes our old-fashioned 
ideas, and the more so as wo get very good and shapely cucumbora 
out of the old pit or frame. Indeed Mr. Thomson by no means 
ignores these ; but, on the contrary, gives directions for the supply 
of cucumbers from March to November by means of the brick pit 
heated with stable-litter and leaves, as well ns in the more sub- 
stoutiid hoiu>cs of which the beautiful struclure figured in p. 263 
is an excellent and captivating typo. The old dung-heated pit 
for the growtli of cucumbers from October to July ho regards as 
** ono of thu best illustrations of being penny wiho and pound 
foolish.” It should bu aild«^ that a duendar of operations con« 
eludes thu volume, and that ihero is an index which, though 
bi'iel^ is quite sulYicu'‘nt for the purposes of the practical reader* 


CnKSTEhlJ-IGII.^ 

W E concedo tho merit of a good sonsational plot to tho 
author of Ckeslerleigh, so far indeed os seusatmnalism run 
mad CAD bo good; hut we cannot sny much for tho workmanship. 
It is not given to every one to bond tho bow of Ulysses; and 
those who try to walk !n the footsteps of Miss Broddoii aud Mr. 
Wilkie (lollins may chani;Q to find thcniHidves lost in bogs and 
jungles which tho technical skill of tliosc vettiran sinners against 
probiibilltieH enables them to avoid. This has certainly happened 
to the autlior of this book. 

CiteHUrleigh is the record of the fortunes, or rather misfortunes, 
of the noble houso of Wentwood, and of Mr. Edmund Worsloy, 
the tutor and nsaumed biographer. Thu title of the book is the 
namo of the place ; and iho family consists of lAiTd and Lady 
Tenby, their two sons — Lord Usk or Evelyn, and George Went- 
wooil — and of one daughter, Lady Grace Wentwood. Wo would 
remark, however, before wo go further, that we cannot understand 
wliy tho younger son is only plain George, while his sister is Lady 
Grace ; or why they all becomd’Evelyns at tho end. ilod they two 
names — ^Evelyn os tho family, Wentwood os the titular, surname P 
Lord Usk for tho second title and T^ord Tenby for the earldom we 
can understand ; but tho confusion between Evelyn and Wentwood, 
and the partiality which gives the title of Lady to Grace, and 
not that of Lord to George, are mysteries beyond our power of 
solving. Of these two young men, Lord Usk or Evelyn is the 
author’s darling. He is wonderfully handsome, and Mr. worsloy ” 
dwells on his personal beauty with the rapture of a love-sick 
wuman. Jicsides being handsome — with tho regulation dark grey 
eyes, aquiline nose, and short upper lip consecrated to let jennet 
f?rc;n»Vs— Lord I’sk^ is clever but odd, cherishes vague bold 
thoughts about things, winch tho author however mentuins only 
os a met and docs not make manifest in detail to the reader, is 

S *von to fiiinting fits, and has a heart disease. Geor^, plain 
eor^, is stronger and more manly. He is free with lus hands 
and his ton^o on occasion ; and, though bv no means a paragon of 
litoiary skill, is more healthful and less sickly than his sentimental 
brother; while Lady Grace ia her brother Usk in petticoats, only 
^Uess fragile and shadowy,” although she too <Ms tall, aud slight, and 
bending/’ The Earl ia a gigantic man. << Great height set off by 
remarkable else and strength of limb, united with hi^dsme, 
strongly marked features, to render him by far the finest *0^^ 
I ever saw,” says the biographer. But he turns out to be os 
wicked oa he is gigantic; not very unlike one of those queer 
hybrids who used to play the part of ” demon lovers ” to silly 
women in olden times, proud, silcot, self-w^ed, unfbrgiving, and 
daunted neither by danger nor by sin. 

* CltittUtrleigh, By Anstty Conycra 3 vob. Landun: King A Go^ 
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Fenons of the most unlikely kind axe mixed up in the affein 
of the i^roat Karl. For the one par^ a half-witted old gardener, 
or odd man about the place, belonging to Mr. Worsley’s clerical 
&ther, knows more of my Lord than he tbinka wise to toU. By 
way of preface to the sequel, he goes off into a fit when be hears 
that Master Edmund is goin’ arter the almighty of the earth,” 
and that thoBo ulmigUty oro Lord Tenby and bis family ; and from 
that time forward ho will not spoah to nor look nt iho younff mau. 

For the other port, a South Devon farmer and Kis fitmily hold SODlA 
mysterious hooks which find as mysterious eyes in the recesBos of 
Chesterleigh ; of which Mr. Worsley the tutor is made the deposi- 
tary. We have a death-bed scene, wherein the most important and 
damaging documents are handed to the tutor, and where ” a loud 
sudden crack in the woodwork towards tho door,” and ofterwo^s 
a dull grating sound, as if the branch of some neighbouring 
tree, bowed by the wind, was sweeping down the wall,” and the 
Bight of one of the men creeping round tho low outbuildings 
that abutted on tho house ” prepare the reader for eaveadrop^rs, 
with coDBcquences, after tho manner of iVb Natiw, But indeed 
tho book abounds with cavesdroppors. They swarm tbrou^ the 
pages thick as gnats on a summer’s evening. Like Month’s 
witches, they start up apparently out of the ground, and vanish by 
the way they came. Every ono concerned is always hearing voices 
in unaccustomed places, with apparently no bodies belonmng to 
them; and every ono sees men and women of solid substanco 
walking in the sunshine or creeping in the shadow, wlio^ when they 
are looked for, are nowhere to be found. This trick is repeated 
again and again till the reader wearies of tho stale device. It 
recalls Mr. Wilkie Collins by its too evident imitation; but it 
lacks tho touch of tho master-hand ; and a well-worn trick feebly 
repeated is not the kind of thing to ensure respect. Poor Mr. 
Worsley is especially persecuted by these gnat-like creatures of 
mystery and easy disappearance. ITaving come to the knowledge 
of certain nefarious proceedings which have been perpetrate 
by tho great Earl in times past, be is wanted ” by the other 
Side ; and every kind of engine is sot to play against him, 
from the fascinating ways and marvellous eyes of scampish little 
Mrs. Vivian Carbery, to the temptations, bully Ings, and threats of 
Mr. James Copcstoue. Mr. Worsley, however, ki^eps tho secret 
till it is wrested from him by other means : proving ids loyalty to 
his employer at tho expense of his regard for truth, and sbielaing 
Ids biuoved Evelyn and bis adored Grace os long as ho ftan from 
the righteous consequences of their father’s sin. But, with all his 
tenacity, Mr. Edmund Worsley is emphatically what schoolboys 
would call a duller,” atid acte more uke au hysterical girl than 
a mau of ordinary nerve and understanding. 

'I'ho amount of crying which tho men of tld.s veracious history 
get through in tho course of their paper lives is something pro- 
digious. Mr. Worsley leans on n table and bursts into tears because 
he finds his father hi'is gone to Oxford when he gets home on a 
summons from his mother, and his mother cries too for sympathy. 
In Isaac's story the great Earl, this demon-lover kind of person, 
fell on bis knees and laid bis head upon the table, weeping and 
wailing like an infant, because bis father had not turned him out 
for tho beggar ho was, instead of bringing him up to what was not 
his own ” — that is, when ho goes to discover by the registry whe- 
ther he is illegitimate or not, and, finding that he is, determines to 
mutilate the registry and destroy its evidence ; a manner of octiou 
which one would have thought demanded stronger nerves than a 
weeping man possesses. Mr. Worsley again pours out hot tears ” 
because ISvelyn, or Lord Uak — Child of roy toils, my auxiotJes, 
my cares, my sorrows, and my lovo 1 ” as ho calls this well grown 
young man whu cannot be more than throe or four years bis jimior 
—tells him he is going to die when he finds out that his father Is 
not legitimate, thereforo not the Earl of Tenby, and that he is 
in consequence not Lord Usk. George cries bitterly when his 
brother dies, which is perhaps more natural, but not pleasant ; and 
old Mr. Worsley weeps with joy ” whenever Grace, now his 
daughter-in-law, ** made some apt remark upon a favourite author, 
or guested repetition of some knotty point, tho elucidation of 
which had coat nim many an hour’s labour.” They are a miser- 
ably maundering and low-Bpirited set throughout; and in all they 
have to do they never forget that such is life, and that we walk in a 
vale of tears. When tho crash comes Mr. Worsley and his family 
Wriend and shelter Mrs. and Miss Evelyn os the ex-Countess of 
Tenby and Lady Grace arc called. That crash, by the way, has been 
a tremendous atfuir. Lord Usk finds out bis iaiber’a infamy, and 
dies sweetly ; Lord Tenby drowns himself in bis own pond ; and 
Harold Wentwood and his artful little wife take possession, as 
th^ bad the right to do. Then Mr. Worsley dares to love and hope. 
** stand and gaze upon her face when she was perhaps uncon- 
adons of my presence, to bear her voice, though her words were 

K 'vm to otliers, was joy to me,” he says. But immediately fol- 
wing the next paragraph, which dilates on the scarcely real 
world of happiness ” tnat seemed open to him, and how he ** felt 
her his weary, wounded spirit would find its long last 
rest, ho adds the well-known worus of Mr. Toole, ** And yet I 
was not happy.” 

If the f^mework and certain dreumstanees of Chederleiph remind 
jis^or^. Wilkie OolUna, thecharactorshave anechoof Miss Braddon. 
^e Lady Audley of Anstey Conyer’s brain is Mrs. Vivian Carbeiy. 
She IS a kind of female Count Fosco for the ease with which she 
be in two plam at once, and the penetration that can see 
through atone ^Is and undemtand the lemotest meaning and 
consequence of the moat uminportMit deed. She is a beautiM little 


widow, with small hands, a caressing manner, magnificent eyes, 
and a heart aa blade and hard as a coal. It is darkly hinted that 
she had had a hand in tho murder of her first hiuband, and that 
she had led an improper life in the regiment; while the aflM^t of 
iniquity vaguely sebomed by her in the Tenby affair is illimitable. 
But the author has made out this part of the picture insufficiently; 
It is good to have something left to tha imagination, but not too 
much ; and to be constantly asking oneself what does U all meeo, 

find nmr ffettlnjf an Answer, is an exercise of t&e undenMiuiitig 

that becomes at lost more fatiguing than profitable. Thero is a 
certain gallop which Mrs. Vivian has with Lord Udi^ eal« 

minating in a dospernte leap ; does the author mean that she 
hoped to kill him then, aa one of those who stood between 
her and her beloved hopes? And does the fighting scene, 
where George uses his fists cleverly,” point to the aaBie 
result ? Her incessant oglings and dark sayings showered 
down^ on Mr. Worsley, dark enough at the time, become 
more intelligible as the story advances, and tho drift is at last 
made visible. Else one pUzzlos oneself in vain to make out 
the target at which these dusky arrows are aimed. We think, 
however, that wo can discern one point— namely, that Mrs. Vivian 
Carbery tries to work on Mr. Woraley’alovo for Grace, and on Lord 
Usk’s love for Hester Clive, to induce tho tutor to tell the truth, 
bring down the family to his own level, and make Uiemselvea w 
AS happy as they could be among the ru^. It takes a long while 
to discover this; but we present our readers with so much of a 
key to this sketchy, confused, and entangled book. Mr. Worster, 
being of the feminine tyj^, as feminine in his own way os lua 
beloved Evelyn, whoso “soft brown hair” ho fondly omoothea 
from his pale pure brow, and whose beauty he is never tiled 
of admirin;^ occupies himself greatly with Mrs. Vivian CarbOT’s 
little child^bby. Such a tutor as be would indeed be an in- 
valuable blessing to mothers. ITo plays at bricks with the little 
fellow, carries him about, puts him to sleep with cradle aong% vetallf 
his conversations, and ex^tiates on his wan face and large uncanny 
eyes with all tho nursery fondness and exporioueo of a mother or of 
a spinster aunt Tho name on tho title-page of ChuUrUigh has a 
mi^y echo with it, but we read it with a doubt; for never in 
our own experience have wo come across a young fellow of three 
and four-aud-twenty, us Mr. Edmund Woimey was, who, after a 
creditable college career, cries Uke a girl on amidl occarien^ 
maunders about the lovely face of his grown pupil, nurses and 
cradles a child like a woman, and finds every trial oi life, no matter 
under what shape presented, almost more than he can bear at all— 
certainly more than ho con bear with dignity or manliness. We 
do not of course presume to put any Umit to the “ womoiilineBa ” 
of certain men ; but wo confess that Anstey Conyers seems to us 
to go far towards proving himself on iiuporsunation of masculbity 
only after the manner of Bottom’s line. Add to other ebarao- 
teristic traits slipshod diction and doubtful gmmmar— ^^It was 
certainly not him I ” is an example by no means solitary of its 
kind — ^ond we think that Chesterleif/h will have to bo relegated 
to tho spcdal limbo appointed for the reception of feminine failures 
in three volumes. 


HERMAN LITERATUniS. 

K ing LOUIS I. »£ Bavaria * hardly bolon;^ to the shus of 
sovereigns whom ono takes seriously; au airof comedy, not 
to 8 a> bui'lesQuc, is inseparably attacbod to the memory his 
reign. Yet that 'reign was long and not devoid of usefulness ; in 
one respect at least it was highly distinguished ; and while it is im- 
possible to resist the impression to which we have referred itiaby 
110 means easy to justily it by dispassionate argument. The oase 
Is probably an exemplincatiou of Gootbu's profound remark that 
all mon are identified in our minds with the circumstances under 
which they take their last leave of us. Tho inextinguiahabte 
ridicule attaching to the King's final disappearan'^e from tho 
political sceno under the auspices of Lola Montes has impressed 
upon hia career a stamp of absurdity which could not have applied 
to it if the affair bad been an episode instead of a catastrophe. As 
delineated in Ilerr lleigol’s partial, but by no means adulatory, 
pages, liouis seems to have possessed many of the attributes of a 
king. His abilities were fmr, his intentions excellent^ the cir- 
cumstaucea of his reign wore not exceptionally dillicull^ and 
allowing him a large stock of foibles, it is still certain tliat many 
sovereigns of far worse hearts and heads have contrived to make a 
croditablo figure. His g^t defect would seem to have been a 
want of discernment, an inability to acoommodato means to ends, 
to appreciate public feeling, or to penetrate the character of the 
persons about him. Nothing was probably more sincere in him 
than his moderation and tolerance in religioua matters; yet 
be acted in such a manner aa to incur the imputation of sub- 
serviency to the Jesuits, which indirectly occasioned the loas^ of 
his crown. Without, apparently, any intention of infringing 
religious liberty, ho allowed himsolf to be committed to aa un- 
popular course of policy by on Ultramontane Minister, and when 
at lost he wished to retrace hia steps, the royal prestige was too 
deeply impaired to be restored. It must bo said that ne was not 
the man to restore it; without beuig precisely an uridifpifled, h^ 
had always^^been an unkingly. sovereign. The vivacity of 
temperament, the purely vatnetio character of hia tas te*# ™ 
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A teacher^ Herr Josepli Biihlmann lum made the round 
of Germany to examine into tne organization of its public achooUi 
especially tboso under muiiicipal administratiob. His attention 
has been espeeifdly directed to practical arrangements^ such ^as 
eaniiaiy matters and school furniture. 

\ Victor ITebntf the author of an excellent work on the 
Acclimatization of plants and domestic nnimnlsi has extended his 
^Tosearchos to the mineral kingdom in a Tery agn^eable essay on the 
traces, chiefly philological, of the early employment of salt. ' 

The more poetical subject of the rose has pro\ ided 1 )r. S(‘hloidon, | 
known m a popular writer on astronomy, with matcnals for an 
interesting volume. Tho rose is so iboroughly entwined with tko 
poetical literature of every people that it is easy Ui form a literal 
anthology of channing passages respecting it, wlnin its connexion 
with Uiouners and customs, and the part played by it in history, | 
are eminlly suggostive. With all these advantages, i t is no wonder ! 
that Dr. $jchloiden should hate been able to proilore n very agroc- f 
able compilation, conveying many picturesquo glimpses of life in | 
classical, modimval, aim oriental periods, and with suflicient 
referenoo to the kindred themes of “women, wine, and song ** to 
satisfy Dr. Martin Luther himself. 

The sixth tolume of TurgcnielFs select works 5 contains two 
novelettes, “ A Village Lear/* and “ Spring Fresbots/* The first 
of those, a Orabbe-like picture of some of tho ino-t unattractive 
details of Ilussian rural life, scmely possessos sufliciont depth of 
poetic truth to redeem its pnidhiliiess. Tho otliL-r, though also 
tragical, and in too morbidly snhjectivo a fiuihion to bo iil together 
lofty or saluiaiy, interests nevertheless by its nccurato analysis of 
tho feelings of a noble but iirriiig man, wiio lias fallen under tho 
spell of ono of tboso callous sirens whom M. Tiirgeiiieir delineates 
with such singular insight into female character iu its mn.st 
rcpulsivo aspect. 

Tho picturesque and signittcani legend of “ Goodman Death ” i| 
aflbrds scope enough for a fantastic drama. We are not sure that 
Otto Itoquette has made tho most of it; the chiiructcrs are not 
strongly outlined; Death in particular is rather commonplace, and 
the general conception of his character as mairs luiscoueeirod 
bendnetor, an idea capable of oxquisito treat mcmt in skilful liands, 
rciealus ;^but obscurely indicated. Tho scenes, too, nro loosely 
strung together ; tho relevaucy of eoveral of tliein to tho main • 
action is not .apparent; and (uily ono situation^ tli<j i(>]nptation of 
tho hero by tbu fair nnd passioimto Duchess, excites any profound 
interest. Tho powerful catastrophe of tho old leg(nul loses its 
imprcssivencs.’i by being transferred from tho end to the iniddlo of 
tho story, and leading to iiuihhig. With all these defects, llcrr 
Koqiietto's diction is so fl|piDt and melo<lioii.s, his thoughts are so 
clear, and tho pc.rvAding i^pmt of ptM*try in liis verse, though by no 
potent, is so gcuuino and refreshing, that his w'ork may bo 
read with real plensun*. 

Werner llabnll is very sure that the Nurse sagas are the common 
properly of the entire Teutonic race, and that they are cnpahlo of 
being made as familiar to Cientiaus as the Bible or Schiller's 
ballads. Doth propositioos may be regarded us .somewhat con- 
testable; truo however or falso, they have prompted Jlcrr Hahn 
to a creditable and well executed task, the reproduction of tho 
mythological hMdaic lays In a form which, wliile pi*eiseTviug many 
of tho characteristics of tho original, approaches the genius of 
modem poetry nearly enough to have a chance of bocoming 
popular. Herr Hahn's reproductions will find little favour with 
Icelandic scholars, nor will they acquire the renown of the still 
freer version of Oehlenscliliiger. They have nevertheless enough 
of taste and of poetical spirit to count as a substantial coutributiem 
towards the end proposed by tho author. The ,^‘Coinpanying 
commentary has the defect of omitting almost all rcitTcncu to 
kindred systems of mythology. 

A selection from the three chief classical writers of Germany— 
Tiossing, Goethe, and Schiller ••-Edited for the Clarendon i'ress 
Series by Dr. G. A. Buchheim, desorvos especial commendation 
for the cioamoss and copiousnc.ss of tho commentary, which leaves 
no verbal or grammatical difficulty unnoticed, and for the gi'iiial 
and sympathetic spirit of tho biographical notices and introduc- 
tions to the particular works, prefixed by the editor. The pieces 
selected are respuctivoly Minna vm Barnhchny Er/monty and 
Wilhelm Tell, We should liko to setn the series e.\tendod| 
especially by a selection of I be best lyrical poems of Goethe and 
Schiller; both of which, as must be tno case with tho productions 
of voluminous writers, suffer from their association with inferior 
matter in tho complete editions. 


* Eint SehufreuK in JOe^ttachlanil, Ein Jkitrag xnr Kennfnh$ der 
Sxiuizmtdnde der iSfgxnwarL Vun J. BOhlmaim. Zurich: Vcrlogs- 
Mogarin. London ; IVlIbncr & Co. 

i J)aM Sabr, Bine kultnrhudvruchr Stwlh, Von Victor U«lin. Berlin t 
Bomtrtlgpr. Loudon ; WflUam.<i & Xorgato. 


■ , Ce§i*hiehte und SmnMik iu ethnograpfnitJifT und kufiurhialo^ 

. Von M. J. flchlelden. Lelpafg ; Engclniann. London i 
WiUuima A Norgate. 
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FrUMinfftifiethen, Zwcl Novcllen. Von 
London : Williams & Norgate. 

Von Otto fioqnette. Siattgart: Cotta. London: 



Tho Emim Eeoww • eostiniios its nscfblbottM, ^ 
numbers aro particularly important from oontoima^ thtf HppmM 
Budget for the current year. A paper on railway oomMBBmim 
with the Caucasus also possesses much interest in oie pfReaent 
state of politics. The contribution of most attraotioa ioiWM 
readers is a full account from contemporary souioes of OnMoa 
the Second’s memorable journey to Southern Ruaria and tba 
Crimea. The expedition ' was evidcmtly in the mais* a great 
iinpi>Mtnrc upon tho world and the Emprers, and (be problm Is 
wlwither tho Km'prt'jis discovered it or not. In cither case her ebeet«» 
fubiCKs, affability, and magnonitiiity throughout display hot olka>- 
racier on its most favourable side. 

Tho two excellent series of popular disquisitions t which we 
have so fn*(inenlly had occasion to notice are continue with uiH 
ttbated activity. Tho iiio.st generally interesting of the recent 
numbers is an essay on tho Vienna Exhibition, by Dr. A. Oncken. 


* Runaiathe R^vuc, 3 IotttitaarhriJlt fur dio Kunde Rnaalanda. HerSUfl* 
vou C. IttittgL'i'. Juhrg. a, lift, i, %. I'etersbiirg. SclunltadorC 
1^011(1,111 : Sk'gifi. 

t iJf-Htsche Zcit- und Sirrit^Tragen, Sammlune gemeinprraiilwfficAer 
vrUavnachaJtUchr.r Vurtriige, UiTlin : Lndriirr.. Loudon: WUllams fr 
Xorgalc. 
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70 heg leave to Hate that ice tiecline to return r^'ected eommuni* 
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The SATVBuaT IwEviKW U ditlg registered for tranBniieeion abroad. 

The puhlieaitmi o f the iS vTtrnn.iT Rf.vikw takes place on Saturday 
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Tj^OLKESTONR— Air. W.. J. JEAFFR1S80N, H.A. Oxon 

X (fortnpily Prlni'iiiai of tfie ICIphfnstohO High BchonH UomlttyX trill ofnittauc.irltli the 
Awlfltaiirr iif a I'uiiibrlilgt* llonuiini'Mau. tu pTepara rin*llj.Si fttr the UnlveriitieSi IndlM 
Scrvii^e, Wuolwldi, and all Comiwtitive Exattilnatiousr. -Terms and Bofineneei on 
aiiplhntion. 

I-^eLsIZE MAN^)R, HttnipstPiul. — An esdentiAlly liiirh-ClasB 

•A A School f|ir the SONS of OENTLI.MEN. prriiaratory to Eton. Imrow, Ac. As no 
atnniyly cimtcIvo measures am atinpteil. none but Kunilamanly. wclUdbipiiiied Boys oon be 
nfcivcd. The Ihiitiedic nrraiiciMneut. am upon an iiniMiialiy lilN'ral loalc.and aa nearly sa 
|in«iible thiMc of alh-lvatc Family. Inclusive Terms. HP amt KM Guineas tier annum. 

A GENTLEMAN (formerly in tb« Army), Married, livintj on 

hi. own Kiitatc. In (me nf tho Ik^ft part, of linttls, assisted hy a Militia OHIcer of great 
Ftperlcniv In Tuiiion, aislios tu rcoi'ive SIX 1T)J*JUS to |>r(‘|>aro them tor thelluiver.} v, 
t'lvll Herv)(». and ('(imiH'tiflvc Exiitninatloii.. Both Qontloniou wvU veased In Moilorn 


l^sttKiisycB. uciiiiiivd abroad. Chtin>h ul Phigland. Thv Advrrtlser. from )ils poaitlori. can 
otter os.vpthmul Ad « ant ages. Highest rctcrcnms given and reQulrcd.M>AauresM, G. C., 
King*. Library, Alton, llnuts. 


FtfiLTP cnARi.Ks HARDWICK, /iviiniivr. A N OXFORD M.A., l^lrst (‘1 r9s in OlnsAics, takimr Two Pupil!! 

FRKJ>ER1C W. MAYNARD. dssbi(an(-.S(c‘rrfarp. mad for Hulvcratty F.iramiiiationa, Matriculation, Ac., has a VAC.ATfCY. Goud 

. **_*-?*^ — ^ flahlng ucar the hiiuiu! — Addmaa, N M., Ttic V'lvangc, Lodtllimireli, iwjiir Klngslmdge, Devon. 

CHURCH PENlTEN'nAR'Y' ASSOCLvflON.'l- The PRIVATE TUITION.—UNIVERSITY. XkMYr &c.--An 

^ X oXFttHD who has .ur’npe.ftjlly prepared backward Pnplla for the abov«;.Evaini< 

^ ^ fisifoniiB will hiivo l)VlK VAOANCV IliMMiiYa Urttclnir ncYiihhiiiivluNMl 

5 M A** tA* NiiMcitivn And othc^in. lYrmH; iimliT 180 5uliiltaii uImitc llUUrcUg IW 


p. 11.1 rrcaidivT.tiw Rev. tl. WhlTK, M.A.,Chaplam of tho »avo> ChaiMd and tu th(' SiwaVer. 
TlieMsvCtiig wlUbalieldinthe ll«v"e uf, Char ity, Greek Street, So' u. nt Three tn tlw Aftvr- 
luiojL when the vUl be fbad, foUowvd by niber Fopers on wh'fii dinousitou wiU be 

B. 1.. HIRKK IT, M.IJ, I 

G.C. (lAMFHELL V ffm. Srct ftnriti, 

TROMAS WODEHOUSEj 

OflcH. wlIiciittDle BtieetiW. 


KuE^’S COtikttB, Jr^(iiidr™Tho rROFEaSORSIin* of 

Vk ClV^ BROmEERCKU hi tho Quern's College, Bclflut. bring almiit to lieeome V A CANT, 
OsndUhleilbc thakoHIce are yrTvsted tbtvrwartMhfir tcstimunials to the UNUi.H-SEritRrAUV, 
itobllBCMlle. oa or beAwe My next, In order that tho same may ho roboUltcd tu hla Excel- 

OmdlSaUMSISi^ t]lg^•bbverIoftf•or■hlp will have to enter upon his 

daflee la the nsonth of tfeptonher noxA 

PgWto Ckstle , April lA l:rg. 

riHiSLTENHAM COriLEGE.-^T\VELVI‘: SCHOLAR^^^ 

Vy Two. AS0( Shr. £40 1 Four, ISO. Election, Second week In May. ..Apply to tho Skche- 
0. 11 W- The fiftii— Cbeltanhoin. 

TTNlVBKSXTY~OOiS.l<f(rB,“'L()Niibl^ 

^ Jtmd’Marntr^T, IIBWITT KEY. M.A., F.R.S. 

FSc«-JKiuter«.B. R. UOBTON, M.A., telJov of Kt. Fctcr's College. Cambridge. 

Hie BUMMER TKKM 1 b7S w| 1I beg^ fur new Ihipils on Tiicsdiiy, Aiwil 83, 1 n7o, at O-Su 

The fidwel Isetose to tho Gower Stimt^BtaHon nf the MetroixiliUn Railway, and only a 
few ndnntet* walk ftom tho ToniiLal of svmml other Railways. 

Fresiwetnies mntolnlng leU InformetloiK.ttlspeotlngthcCfiiiTicsof Tnatmollon given In the 
SiiiOol, gnd oVtof pnrtteidani,inay bo obtained at tho iHAoe of the College. 

^ JOHN Ron.MDN, ^A., ^e(;^Mrg fif f *r»i»nei7,__ 


(OXFORD— A COLLKaE-LEOTUKFJi (Unmarried) bits 

room in hla house fitr ONPl or TWO nridl.S reading fur Matrtaiilation «w the Tasa 
C'lsMilral Kxainfiiatiuna.— AiidrcM, CLkUicug, M.A., t/ulon Sowety, Oxftod. 


TBlI^fXY’ dOiiLEGEr Glenalmond, Perth, N.B, 

X . irwnfM^Rcv. R. TUORlTfUN. D.D. Oxon. 

A Beheol on the nodel of the nrater PuMte fiohkola of England. , Ternw (Inrlndlng every 
e w eaiyrwkpenaeV no end fO O&tocM. aenirdlnc to age. 'nwre 1. lUso a Tkoohigleal Dapart- 
oientTm CnMlIdatea fbr note Oiwra. Fartlcntors may lie obtained Horn The Warukh. 

O^^'"‘l>I0CEBi^ SCHOOL, CowleyV mmT" O xford. 

• „ •• FMlora. 

The Lord Btahop at WINCIIBSTIGIL 
ThH I^oid Blihop of OXFORD. 

mey be bad of Rig Fifnelpal, The next Term begins 

Ap stil^ ^ •_ j 

XolsAei. aemooL. 

THK NOBTHERN ■CIlTIltCH of ENGLAND SCHOOL »t 

IKWS«Lti;i.aMf entering on the tlUrttetteyear of its institution. Its aueoesa has amply 
iMHigd tlWYtesfg of the eslclnal promotrm. Having both a Ctessteol and Modem DrpartmenC 


llu next tK-tuLirr 'rcnii. .Apply by tetter, with terns and mtereucta, to A« M ,, Univemtlcs 
Club, Jermyn Strert, St. James a. 

nOMBOSrriON .nd EUicytlON,— Mr. E^NA^ra 

LEflSON.B lu them SulOects, oa giten at vanoua well-known CoIIecea Ibr Tjidloa, are 
suKod to the requlirmeuta nf Senior and Junior Ciasaaa-JTor porlicttlan, eddina Mr. 
Fj(fCiM-;»in Nabh, 8H AdiUMiu Gardena .South. 

ii’NGUSH ■"lANOUACE md HTERATUBE,^I^~P. 

XA NA-Sirs LRCTUREH, os dcliverad at some at the leading fk)11egei In Tamdon, are 
especially aiiltohlc htr Studente proiioriiig for Bxjuulnatlon— Address, Mr. Frkdvbio Rarii, 
86 Addison (hardens South. 


rro MJ 3 MBERS of PARLIAMENT and OTHERS.— 

X WANTED by the Advertiser, aged Twenty-seven, eo Engagement as PRIVATE 
BLCHBTAKV, or lu anv similar iH'Sition rc(}ulr(ng fklr educoUou and addeeae— Address^ 
W. r.t Morris Lodge, lluad«ad,m, Uorts. 

tr YDROPATHY SUDBROOK 'PARK, lBi«im7nd^Hiri. 

**X /»*ysfefna-.Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A.. M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. CbUtnlta- 
tiona dally fRotunlay exoepted) at 7 Frlnoea Street, Hanover Square, from Ten till Twelve. 


f^VERLAND ROUTE.— Tho PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 

TAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PABSENOBBS and reoelvw 


Cargo and Paroalsby their Bteamors for 


FnowHoDTj.a»PTog. rBOHnwiIllffl. 


GIBRALTAR I Evrry Thnriday, 

MALTA... / at8p.m. 

ALEXANDRIA....! 


aiiL'w ^ . ‘••’I Every Thursday, / Emy Friday 


MADRAS 

PESANiS*^^ Tlinrtday, kprli 10 j 

8 INGAW)RK'’II!*” andW,atIp.in. 

.... . . ) Tlinmlav. AnrU 10. f 


Friday Morning, 
April 16 and 
May 8. 


Every Monday, 
al 6 a.m. 


Mondaf. April*! 
and Hay 5, 


MMiday. April tf, 
at A6.ig. 


It hoe ptodveed a tongllsi of if ongpra at Um UnIvorslUes, at the Military. Legal, and Medical 
EgamtiialklUi while the eosfc of the Edunatlon bea been oonalderobly below that of any Khuol 
gf aBnUlgritoMUngto IC ag lpd . v 

Mtaato oetog Bea^hwi eni tpgti from eur town'or vinogt,K tnjoyi an Immunity ftnm con- 


Mtaato oetog Bea^htm mm tpgti from any town or vUlogt, K tnjoyi an Immunity ftom con- 
tomlngilgn, moral i|pdj!luraleal. to which ItManda pie-emlnent. 

TbaCoigMll prepom to>alm|be numbete tram ibe pitaeiitavengeof aooto»o,to which 
mmberihgMool la to be Umltod. 

Temii daeluriml i Ctergymen't Sons, with Nominations fr.Oulncas»wlth 0 Ut, 97 Onteiwsi 
laydm'a Bom. with ItomlnaUona. to Girineea.wlthont, to Oiilnma. 

ForMtepartlcular* apply to UN. Koiunir II tgiUKgn, lleod-Mtsler. 


LADIES’ (/OLLEGE. QrosYenor . Square,' SOUITI 

kolCratojSSm BnORMAav.ertotha liody Pvluritial 


Sff Vilfditt aXriwusdll*^^ *" 

ST&m Mtaua^ltJi^ ft 6 bSBS? BtSSStouS^rgSA 


Abatements are made lu fhTtmr of Poasengtn retnenlng by the Compuy's Steamers wlUito 
Six or Twelve Months of their arrival. 

Foawnpen ore now booked throuirh, via Bombay, to ihn ptflef Ml Railway Stations In India, 
and throiiA Tu'brtsto Venice om Brindisi ore Issued at toe ^intwny'sofltee, TlelMtato 
|}ihidlsio^eanalsoheobtatotdfiromMcsBn.LlCMiAU ft Co.,6BlJnterBtvect(8outlittSliS 
Ilailwa> Ofnee). * 

Feir Rates of ramoge Mtmey and FreltM. and all fnfbmuiClon, apply at the Combany's 

Ofllccs.liv Lca^nhall 8tr«.et.I^^n.orOrlinital Ftaoe.Soulhatapton. 


T U D I A N P A R 0 E Ji POST 

X Under Authority from the 1*08TMASTER-GeNF.RAL of INJ>1A. 

Parcels not exceeding flfty iiounds In wel^t gad f ft. a I ft. x I ft. In slae, audSW In vMua 


Parcels not 
are conveyed 1 
la ludia at a i 


lot exceeding afty iiounds In wel^t aod f ft. x I ft. x I ft. In sine, audSW In 
•d by ito PXKiNHi;i,au avd QtUuinIn ^tfi'Axr ftom l^ondon to ^7^ 
a unlliain charge of Is. 4d. iwV Ito Full Itartieidora on aii iiiii^io n tST^ 


in LEADENRALL STREET, E.C. 


TlRiailXON.— BEDFOUD HOTEL. -.E»^endeaT0»» ia 

Mamaqkk, BoiUbnl Hotel Company. Limitad. wnnowHiowawia w mw 


HER BDlDCATION. 

'lklliMvW*U.-FUFIlNMt| 


-C0I.I.1S0E fo, LADIES, 26 

lot Un CmMttt teat ■nmliiiinaiMt«lM ' 




THE GRANVILLE HOTEL, St. Eaimnoe<«i.S<M.~ 
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[Tr.KSf.'SU.] Price 6</. 


. THE OliAISife PF WIIKJ GOVKllNMENT. 

T he a manifesto addressed on 

l>ebftlf of the^.|>resonlf.StSnistry to 1)10 constituencies, in 
vie^Nof aii election vltieb.^nnot be Ion;' dofeircd, and which 
had better come lA aoen al possible if the notion propounded 
by the writer ia true, tliift the present Parliament is cifete 
and incapable of serious legislation. The object of this 
article is to show that whalrit calls \Yliig Government has an 
indefeasible claim to govern England in perpetuity. England, 
it ia urged, is a very great country, mul it is to the Whigs 
that it owes its greatness. A Kevolution was made once for 
all in 1688, and, having at that early period closed the era of 
violent cbaugo^ithe (^untry has Siuen: gone 0:1 in tim true way. 
Wo- have every '^leasing, wo oiiu want — a inonarcUy which 
hurt^ nC One,'.and ie loved by everybody; an aristocracy into 
which entrauotf 28 easy, aud tvliich has rif> privilcgoa; an Esta^ 
blislicd Chiircii^ combined W'ith a reign of ndigiOua liberty ; 
and a debt that scaTcely presses on us, as we aro so rich. 
Eor all tlieso good \liii)|g.M we have to thank the Whigs. 
Momctlnioa the Wings sec that activity is wanted, and then, 
as in the earlier years of Mr. GLAPhioNs’s Govcmnitnt, 
they arc bcnellcently active. Sometimes they see that quiet | 
is all that the country rcfpiircs, and theu^'^ioy can be bene- | 
ilccntly quiet. But tlib ]*ight kind ns well au the 

, right kind of activity, is ouiy* to be got tVom the AV bigs. Jn 
tlie present state of tlic world it is oven more necessary than 
usual that tlie Whigs should bo in otiicc. The earth, wo aro 
told in a higldy nielaphorical passage, is now in a. condition of 
oxLreino ieriucnlatioji ; railroads and tchgniphs iiave made 
fissures iu it, and it has pleased Providoiico that lliis little 
island siiould be a sort of crater continually throwing up 
erupt ions of intelligent pow'cr. To nuuuigc such a crater pro- 
perly is, it will be confessed, a. work of some difJiculty and such 
as demands tho superinteufKmco.ol' \cry good and eJever men. 
But the best and cluvor^st picn are uI\v:i}S Whig^, and so they 
Tnu.^t keep an unbeasing wa^h' over ibo orator, or there is 110 
knowing whore tho lava may go. Tliis diApohL'a of the notion 
that a Liberal Ministry which haa no striking Liberal 
mcjisurcs to j}roposo is no longer wanted. The crater iS always 
there, bubbling up Etiglisli intelligence for the benefit 
of tho world kt large, and somebody must attend**^ to 
it. Tho Whigs, when they have no call to do anything else, 
havo a call to carry on the ordinary biiainess of the country. 
Their first claim tp havo this task confided to them is 
their inherent and kbiding personal fitness. Of course the 
Reviewer must only bo taken to bo speaking generally, and us 
a man who makes, .a wide survey, llo would probably Limsclf 
smile if he hoard Mv« Bkuce at tho lluiiu* Oiilco described as I 
a person directing^ the eruptions of iiiiclligciit power. He 
means ua to look at Whig Cabinets and Whig history as a 
whole, and then ho is sure every one will agree with him. 
Tho next claim of tho Wlugs ia that resting on tho gratitudo 
duo to Uiem. They have done much fur the country, and tho 
country ought to do a little for them. They havo preserved, 
and poadbly inyentedi llio English Obnkitutiou ; they havo 
made Boghmd ridb, they have stuck the Crown, the aristocracy, 
and the Church into precisely the right niches. It ia not 


SJt .. ^ocause their holding offiAja the only signal and convenient 
• Torios which the country can adopt. 
While the Wh&ga have been always .right, the Torios have?' 

Wen always i^ng, and if ever nwadcswvcd toroepsathey 

kve sown, to U eteimUy on the Oppoai^n bench, 
uiQaa men ure toe Toricia. 

llbeM point* m ti>M doiprtptioA which leeht •pw.to, 

Mau nd dwre •«: colour^' Wut^ 


it throughout. We feel, while we road it, as if wo were at a 
wedding breakfast, and Whiggory was the bride, and was having 
her health drunk; and wc also feel, without disputing her 
amiability or beauty, we should ndtpu sorry when Uipprocos'^ 
was over. But if wo only'IoOk at ^the primary' intention of 
tlio writer, and suppose him to be insisting that the Liberal 
party during the fast forty years has carried a great vmiety 
of useful reforms, and that tho immunity of England fixnn 
violent change during that period has been principally due to 
the fact tliat those reforms have been carried, no statement 
can bo more unexceptionable. Npr ia it to be contested that tho 
country may often do very wisely iu Icuviilg those who have 
cuiTied great reforms to muriago public affabra \vitlioutdemand« 
ing from them constant legishiiivo expei(iin6nti9. But then this 
iiiauifcsto of Whig, claims is uddresiiljiK.ttii ^e conatitoenclns on 
tho evo of an election, and the rcttl'queBtfioii/lll,wliat ,ia its 
value us a means of determining * the votes x)f waverers? 
Steady partisans will of (course, vote Avlth theit party, but 
there is a considerable body of persons who ara. Hot steady 
{Mirtisans, and.are liable to bc swayod this Way or tmit, and tlio 
next election wijil probably bo heliL^ndevclrc^nistaiices which 
will make this body an unusually largo cmi*r The now diih- 
culty which tho friends of AVliig Government havo to^facc is 
tluic, whereas they u[)pcal to the public^iis moderate Lib^als, 
the Conservatives do exactly tho sdme. in his-ispecch 'inaile 
on the occnsioii of tlio late crisis MrrDisKAiiLi unlbldod, what 
in Araoricari language would he CJillcd lliis new dojiartMfo of 
the Conaor vat Ives. There is no use, he said, in going buck on 
the past. Tho Conservatives oj>pose;d, but they now accept, 
Eivc-trado, as in tho same way they accept' tlio disestablish-* 
iiient of tlio Irish Chuich and UiR linllol. Tho CouservalivtfS 
imvo been beutim or educated into inodortilo J^iberals, and -in 
real litb ihc'i'c is no pcrccpiibfo dilfci^^nco .whatever m tiie 
opinii»n3 of the great bulk of moduralomieui^ers of Uie nouso, 
of (aiinmons, :ilthuugh they sit on wdds, The Conser- 

ve lives accept what Jius been efone, anc^dl^thpy urge is that tlm 
country does not need any more.Batious chi|ug<^S at present. But 
this is exactly what the apos.tlc of the Wings Says, llo laughs 
at the faiiUistic notions of Repnbiicans^^ioiMr.'MiALL apd Mr. 
Mill, and scouts the idea of Whigs having anythhig to idoVilh 
thc/n. Tho Whigs, he says, have no prqgtamme, ibr they 
want none. Tlieir task at present, is to k^cp qdiet. and watch 
tho crater. But tho Conservatives^ also hgVo^ Up pvogiauatto, 
aro pcrrcelly ready to keep (^uiot, and wish to' haVC tlicir turn 
of watching. Tho contest is between iWo sets, of moderate 
Liberals, each of which proposes to do nothiag ib particular. 
I80 far tiiG elector may icasonubly think that is not a pin 
to c.hoose between them. l\jut he may foresee tlidS'isomo day 
un alti’inpt to disturb this reign of quiet W'ilbconie,unjd' s6 he 
asks himself which party^-is most U|t>^ly tQ-welcobt, Wch ,'an 
attempt, if ho fancies that he should bo in favour of "chango 
iu the course of time, he will lean to tho party of Sir. Glap- 
STOKE ; if not, he will lean to tho party of Mr. Disiiaeu. It is 
impossiblo to see any signs ,ol* n Consorvative reaction 
in tho sense of a growing desire to reverse any jxirtion 
of the policy to which moderate Liberalism has carried 
us ; but it Is not liard to see that there aro many persons 
who, out of two sets of moderate Liberals equally profess* 
ing to do nothing, incline to solsfet those wha*}e .wish to 
do noUiing is likely to last the longest. It natiffally 'contri- 
butes to gtbwth of this feeling that the Only changes 
proposed by ^ny set of politidianB are of k. very crude, extreme, 
and vague kind. ^ As the Whigs havo no programme, those 
who gudgh them suppose that tho next time, they get a pro- 
gramhie they will borrow it liromthe^Kadioab* The .Cemserva* 
tives, on the otlier hand,, have the singulax'-lucfc to be free from 
atluis whote ^lly coHipromhies.tiiem. Thdre may be Cooser- 
vsi^ea on an'hnmUe provincial stage who advocate real ro% 
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fiction and dream of undoing past Liberal triampha* But 
tlic 7 iirv loBt ill ubacurlty, and tho party remains uncompro- 
lui.scd by them. 

There is another way of looking at tho matter, and that is 
to ask whother a change of Government would bo likely to bo 
in auy way benchcial to the nation* Very few electors will 
pmctieully gtre tlieir votes in order that renioto jiatiunai 
benoiita may flow frtm their decision ; but it is |K)ssiblo that 
some may, and the Itoviower turns tlio uttoiitiaii of his 
readers in this direction by concluding with an entreaty lliut 
tho const] tucnciea will elect, not only Whigs, but a proper 
nuiribi^r of clover young \Vhigs, so that tho traditions of 
NtutcsDiariBhip may be carried on to another gcncrulion. Th^ rc 
is, as he truly says, a great dearth of rising young men on both 
sides. This is more conspicuous on tho Conservative side, 
because it has happened that llirco of their most prominent 
loaders have inherited peerages, and have been kept out <if the 
Uoujie of Commons at a comparatively early age. But it is 
^juite true of both parties. Nor have we any resd hope that a 
new election will do anything to remedy tho evil. The rage 
is all lor local men. There aro plenty of young Liberals 
with at least high hope and ambition wlio would have been 
very glad to contest the scat now vacant ac Bath if they 
could hut have got a chance; hub the Liberals of Bath 
had far other views, and could not abide the notion of being 
repi'cscnted by any one but their own Mr. Mr nc'U. To try 
to get into Burliament without local inilucuco is now very 
often to waste money and thought and the best years of 
life; and, if possible, a scat is li/irdcr to retain than to 
get by politicians who a«piro to be tho sort of nion whom 
the Reviewer asks the constituencies to return ibr tho beuo- 
iit of the nation. Year by year and Barliariiont by* Parlia- 
ment tho iloUdO of Commons tends to become more and more 
an assembly of men who in their dillcrcnl districts have ]X)\ver 
or wealth or name. It will piuhupa become mure and more 
like Colonial LcglsUturcs. But if this is to happen, and if 
the dearth of stutesiricn is likely to bccuiiKs a serious evil, it 
certainly seems a groat wa&to of power tbur. in dcforencu to 
Whig ciaitns, the country should have to lotc for over tlio 
services of tho leaders of the Conservatives. BoLwoi*n two ,soU ; 


intelligible. It is asserted that a body of volunteers opposed to 
tho Republic commenced an insurrection ogaiuat the Govern** 
ment, and that they wore defeated by the Republicans. It ia 
at least equally probable that the provocation came frum 
tho opposite quarter, and that the Conservative volunteKa 
acted in dc&nco of the legitimate rights of tho Curtes and 
tho Pernument Committee. Whatever may have been the 
immediate causo of the quarrel, a revolutionary movement 
w;u4 inevitable. Tho progress of anarchy lias, since the abdi- 
cation of tho Kmc, been rapid and uninterrupted. The principal 
towns are iu the hands of denmgogu|8, avowing, the wildest 
iluctrines ; and in some pkicos the IbriAal partition of property 
has bogun. The army is almost dissolved, and it is only 
through tho coutcinpiible character of fts opponents iu^ tho 
Held that the Republic retiiina, even nominally, tho character 
of a Government. In tho impending elections the Cousorva- 
tiv(>s and Radicals, whu form together the bulk of the nation, 
wiJl probably tiike no part, and a revolutionary (kirtes will 
4*oininand no respect, except perhaps froifl its own adherents. 
Aii soon as any parly 5Ucccc<U in orgiurizing- a regular force, 
some successful miitUiry leader will bbwmo master of iSpain. 

The Spanisli Governinont has derived oti6 fulvantago from 
its pcilitlcal aud military weakness. Tim utter irurhiiiiy of 
the Caili^^Ls to proJit hy ihoir unexpected op[>ortu»aty con- 
clusively proves the liopoksanoos of their enterprise. They 
could scarcely h.'ivo expected, at the renewal ‘ of iho in- 
surrection several irionths .ago, tliat troops would refuse to 
march against them on the pretext that the cKvabli'slnut nt 
of thd Republic implied the abolition of curnpulsoL'y mili- 
tary service. 'J'ho juoseut Governiucnt, thiougli policy or 
timidity, has all but ivcogni/cd the ailhercnls of the i’lt-iendor 
as ordinary political opponents. iMorc than one Carli>L m;\va- 
p’lptr piiblUhcd in Madrid rocAU'ds with oslentitiims i*yinpalKy 
the real aud imaginary exploits of tho rebels in the jS«.rih, 
but the CurLUt leaders piuviilc their supporters wlili Imt a 
meagre supply of victoiic.i. The otlieial accounis ot i»»iece.ssi‘s 
achieved by the Uepublicaii tionps may probably Lmj cx- 
aggeratcii, but it is cermin that iJic Carlist ciiids have neitiicr 
made .any coiuidcrabio {»rogreSj^, nur elevated tli'* iii‘>:urie':Li»jii 
into the rank of a regular war. Tluur ])redceew‘'oro, in iJio 


of moderate Liberals equally propo.sing to do nothiug, the 
imaginary electot longing to benefit his country inight be 
tempted to give tlio prelbrenco to that fu;t wlio cuuitl bring now 
physical strength and new intellectual jiower into thvj (fovcrri- 
niont. To liave two bodies of men tnilncd in oifreu and fiirly 
competent to hold it must bo better for a country than toliavc 
one. Candid men of both parties would iirobably allow that 
Lord CiMNVfLLE and Lord Dekut would make e.jually good 
Foreign Secretaries, but what the adve^cate of \V iiig claims 
urgee is, tliat Lord Gimxvjele ought always, aud Luni Diciinv 
ought never, to be in oflicc. To s>»mc extent iho feclmg that 
it is lair now to give the Conservutive.'i a turn of uiiict; may 
be expected to operate at the next election, and within limits 
tho feeling seems not only a natur.al but a legit-imuto one. 
At a period when local candidates bar so stoutly liic way 
into Parliament to men who aspire to bo blntcsmen, tho 
argument that a change of Ministry will mcivasc llic stock 
of oilicial strength and experience in the* cuiiutry is not 
without weight. 

SPAIN. 

T he difiturhiinco in Mat hid, and tho consequent abolition 
of what reinaiacd of coastitutioiial uulliority, are necessary 
steps in the process of lermcMitatiou of the original rose* water 
of tho r^fvolurioii. When tho Kixa retired, it was with rea- 
son alleged tliat all legal power necessarily devolved on the 
Cortes, who in tlieir turn accepted tho form of government 
which was imposed upon them by an active minority, it was 
arranged that tlie Republicans and the Radicals, aa they 
are called, should divide between them the MinistenaJ 
olliccs, and that both parties should govern under the au- 
thority and by tho sup])ort of the Cortes. A few days 
afterwards tho mob of Madrid compelled tho Radical members 
to withdraw, but ibo tictiou of Parliainentary govornineut 
was still maiutaiuocl. Tho majority has siuco on mure tii:m 
one ucctisloii attempted to assert its rights, but it has again 
and again been dcierrcd from action by the threat of an insur- 
rectioiL When tho Cortes adjourned, their functions were 
vested in a Permanent Committee, which has on more than one 
ocGasion differed from Iho Ministers. Tho result of tho con- 
flict has boon the violent overthrow of tlio compromise, and 
the oatablkhment of the Republican Ministers in power as a 
revolutionary Committee or Provisional Governtuent* Tlio 
tnnmctions which led to the ultimate rupture aro but xiortially 


timu of tho Hist Don l\\ULo.s, Ircipiftnlly met iho Covcrnui'-iit 
lorcoa in tho Hold, and under ZtMAi.ArAiuu.uuv tlu*y oL uuo 
I time aU.oucd a «u[)cnority Avhich seuiueil to ruiidtT po.*siblu 
j tiiu resUiration of ahsolutu monarchy. The iiiaiirgoMs of the 
; [jrcwijt ilay can only levy iributo on unarnitil vnia'^ rs, oviau 
, .'it a lijjic when the eomtuandjiig oliiccrs of the Riq>tibIioau 
j forces aro sulliciciitly occupied in proniotinsor < hocking muiiny 
I and desertion, it js dillicult to undor^ramJ how the Carlists 
j prvK'uru money or iirma* siuco tlic French frouLior leu Ijrocn 
• luuro rigidly guanlcd. Tho Eugiisii subdoripiiou tin 
j Hivour has ap]»:ireiitly collapsed, nolwithaiandiiig tin* indulg. nt 
upiniou of the iuw oilicers; and it is satisfactory lo learn tii:*t 
Mr. Glaos'IOnb W'as onoueously sup|ii.>sod to r^fgard it with 
iiidiiicronco or approval, rorhapa uveu political and reli- 
gious cnlhusiu.Mt8 aro hcgi/iuing to understand that, whatover 
may bo the caso in a rcguhir civil contest, encoiuagoiiicut 
of partisan warJiiro is essentially immoral. Armed bunds 
luvied hy insurgent leaders can only maiutaiu tliouisolvcs by 
plunder, and they aro strongly templed to pnictiso cruelty fur 
the purpose of iiibpirifig leiror. The Carlists have no reason- 
able prospect of ulliiiiate sucoeas, except in the event of the 
osUiblisliment of a ioose Conlcdcraliuii, which nngiit possibly 
leave tlieoi a portion of the Northern provinces for tlicir share. 

Tho Alh*nsists, who will .sooner or later he the most formid- 
able uppojicnls of the Republic, have fur the prosirut jurhoiously 
ciracctl th ’Misclves. Their best chanco depends on die pro- 
bable failure of tlio Repuiillcau experiment; aud any hope 
which tlioy may luivc entertained of immediate accession to 
power must have been disappointed through tlio progress of 
disaflcction in tho army. The mutinous soldiers objijct not 
to the Republic or to Monarchy, but to discipline, to uiicilicnce, 
sad iu geuciul to military service. Seju! a.so, wIjo, if ho c<iuld 
have counted on tho army, might p<*rhaps iiavc attempted a re- 
storation, has on inore^tluui one occasion heezi conbuited hy tho 
Provisional Goveriiuie^t ; biU it would seem tliat his iuHucnce 
over tiie troops is no linger paramount, aqd it is reported that 
since the last struggle i4 Madrid he li^ts ilod or concealed himsd f. '• 
The Republican Gorerhoieut is at tho same time cmbarnisscd 
and secured against immediate danger by the Ibnner success> of 
tho party in demontlizing tho army. Figugkas and Castelau 
require the aid of regular troops to maintain public order ; but 
ft disciplined and eihoicut army might perhaps not be altogether 
at their disposal* The extreme demagogues of die great towns, 
though they may complain of the mod^ation of the Girvorumeut, 
hesitate to break into open revolt against theRopubiicauleadera* 
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^ere ii Tamil to believo that the great niajoritr of the nalion, 
incltidiug nearly tho whole of the upper and middle cheeeay is 
oppo^ to the Bepublic; but in the afnMmoe of regular troops 
physic^ force always rests with the rabble. Occasional excesses 
committed at Barcelona or at Malaga gare temporaiy aid to 
the Government, by depriving its opponents cf all temptation 
to undertake the task of restoring order, but the revolutidn has 
now passed beyond the control of moderate Rcpablicans. The 
so-cimed Radicals of the Conservative Opposition were partially 
aware that it would be impoauble for any but the Republican 
party to administer the existing Republic. A courageous ma- 
lority of the Cortes might, on tho abdication of the late Kiug, 
nave aasume^upremo power, with the professed object of maiin-* 
taining the Cmistitutiun which was lawfully established ; but 
when they allowed the occasion to pans, by acquiescing in tho 
proclamation of the Republic, they transferred to their adver- 
saries the legitimate control of public affairs. The Republican 
leaders are in their turn learning by experience the valuable 
lesson that it la easier to impede the operation of governm^t 
than to govern. Castelar, a congenial disciple of Mazzixi, 
whose dreamy theories wero never tested by practice, is 
by this time in a condition to correct the doctrines of bis 
m^ister. 

Although it is thought necessary for every successivo 
Government to pledgo itself to the tnaiiilcnancc o? the national 
doniiiiioD, thougliiful Spanish statesmen cannot but ro^'oguize 
the increasing difficulty of pacifying and governing Cuba, in 
tho colony the Republic inspires iieitlicr syinpatliy nor con- 
fidence ; for tho doininunt Peninsular party suspects the j 
tendency of the RepubUcaiia to eniancipatiou, and tho die- | 
affected Creoles desire to throw oil* Sj/anisli supremacy, by * 
whatever party it. may be exorcised. Kven if tho mutinous ^ 
propensities of the army at homo should, in spite of proba- : 
biiUy, not extend tu Cuba, it will be impesslblc to provide 
reserves and reiulbrcoineuta on the customary scale. Tho ' 
report of a military insurrection in Porto Uico, tbuiigh it has ' 
been contradicted, [)robably indicatoa the existence of iasub- 
ordinatiou among tho troops iu the colonies. ^J'hc higher , 
officers in Cuba enjoy o])portUDltioB of enriching them- \ 
selves which in.ay probably reconcile them to icinporary exile ; , 
but the duties of tiie incji are in the highest degree irksome ; j 
and although their oriemios may be contemptible, they j 
are exposed to serious risk from exposure to the climate. ! 
The preservation of the colony would probably in- ' 
Volvo the maiutenanco of slavery, wliicb tho Jtepublicans 
are pledged to abolisli. Ou tins niljur liand, the 

eniancipatiou of tho slaves would indict niiii on tlie 
colonists of •Spautali birtli, who would no longer have any 
motive for struggling against the demand of the jiatives for 
indcpeuUcnco. The irritation wlucli was provoked by the 
meuucing language of thu Aincricuu Govonnuent has subsided ; 
and perhaps the PiiE.’jjiM.xr und the Secult.\i;i of Stavi: may 
have reconsidered any design of annexation which they may 
formerly have cherished, (ienorai Gk.\xt, indeed, announced 
in his Message to Congress bis opinion that extension of tho 
area of the Union was in general expedient ; but fuller ac- 
quaintance with the' state of (Juba will not have made the 
acquisition of tho island appear more desirable. Kven if the 
Presidext retains hia ambitious designs, ho can scarcely count 
on tho support of tho Senate or of the Republican party. 
Thero are few Americans settled iu the island ; and the C'reoioa 
and the negroes wr)ul4i be otpially unacceptable to die xVincri- 
can people as follow-cltizcus, while no rtRichmery has been 
provided for governing them .hs subjects. The result of negro 
auifrs^o in tlie Southern State.s of the Union has been highly 
unsatisfactory, and many of the slaves iu Guba, unlike their 
coloured neighbours on the mainland, wore born African 
savages. 

Tliere seems to be no hope of tlie tormi nation of the re- 
bellion iu Cuba, either by force or by an amicublo settlement. 
Tho revolt is oven less respectable tlian the Carlisl insur- 
rection ; for, after continuance during several years, it has not 
produced an army or an ostensible leader; yet it is favoured 
by the majority of tho population, and only rc.sisted by the 
^pulation of Spanish birtli with the aid of the regular army. 
The Spanish Voluntoors, who seem to exercise nearly all the 
powers of Government, display remarkable spirit and energy ; 
bttt their constant demand for roinforeoments from home 
sKowa that their own resources are not adequate to tho task 
of keeping tlie island in subjection. The stake for which 
they play is not insigniffciinr. ; for tho enormous profits of 

S ar cultivation rondor the continuanc-e of slave labour for 
h sucoewivo year in a high degree important to the 
owners, rhe capital represented by Uie slavoa thethseJvca is 
■0 large that tho interest on tho amount, added to the cost of 


nuuntenance^ Je probably equal to the wngee of the aamo 
number of free latKmrers; but the great advantage of dasa 
labour is not that it is cheap, but that it may be counted on 
with absolute certainty. Vrw negroes or hired cooliei w«^d 
sonietimea refuse to work ; and their abaenoe foraSnirted time 
might perhaps involve the loss of on entire crop. The weaeut 
slaves, if were emancipated, vrouM prulaibly, like tho 
freedmen of Jamaica, procure a sufficient subsistence irom tho 
land, -without troubling themserves to work for wages. The 
conductors of one of tlie mo^t profitable kinds of bidustiy in 
the world may l>e pardoned for regarding vrith rsf^ugnaoco 
the destruction of their own fortunes, especially as it would 
involve the probable ruin of the island. The active opposi- 
tion which was offered in the Spanish Cortes to the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in Porto Rico can only be excused by the 
obvious probability that Cuba will be compelled to follow the 
example of the neighbouring colony. All parties concenied 
are in different degroua entitled to the good will and sympathy 
of foreign observers. It can scarcely be said that tho siave- 
ownons, the creoles, or tho Spanish colonists, arc wholly in tho 
right or absolutely in the wrong; nor is the Republican 
Government in S|>aiii responsible for tho colonial complica- 
tions which aggravate its domestic difficulties, i^olitical revo- 
lutions^ thotigli tliey are for the must part unmixed evils, 
|)enctratu lo&s deeply below tho surface of society tiian social 
and economical (conflicts. At present the prospects of Cuba 
arc, if pos&ible, even darker than tlioso of Spain. 


THE BUDGET DEBATE. 

rill IE debate on the Budget necessarily ineffective and 
JL tlehiiltory ; for, (except ou rare occasioua, the House of 
(kmimons accepts the ffiiutudul proposals of dny Govenimout 
which cominuntiH the coulidcuoe of the majority. The noto- 
rious projector tho Match-tax and the Succesaion duty proved 
to bo too much for t'^irt.y di^votiou ; but Dio presimt Budget, 
though it includes soino f|ucRtionuble pTO[>osiils, is not had 
enough to be rejected. It is possible that a 1:K)Ider and a 
better .scheme might Lave been intruducod if the (kibinet had 
contained fewer financiers. The simultineous reduction of die 
IncoiJie-iax and of the 8ugar duty soeina to indicate a com- 
promise ; Ibr Mr. Lowic declared two or three yeans ago that ho 
intended to leave the Sugar duty a!i it stood ; and ho informed 
a deputation in tho coiirso of tho present year that there 
would be no c*onsideruLle surplufi, or, in other words, that 
the Aiucricaii iJainagcs were i,o bo paid out of uurrfiiC rovciuio. 
The change in tlie l:?ugar duties is tho more unoxjM.'r'ted becausn 
it is cvideully intcrulcii us a ^tep towards total abolition, it is not 
W4)rlh w'hile to inUirfere witli an imjHirtani trade and nianufac- 
turt% except ior liiosakcof a large .addition totiionacioiuil income. 
BoUi importers and sugar-reliuers will now* be able to ostabiish 
a allying csiso fur eutiro relief, and if Mr. Lowe celaixia oliico 
for another year, he will probably Lave estublished ono^huli 
of that freeduui of the break fast- table ’* which ho has «o 
oiteii ridiculed. The reduction of the Income-tax is popuiar, 
but in spite of Mr. Gladstone's high authority, a million and 
threc-qiiarturs of Burplua Tcveuuo might have been moro 
advautagcoiisly applied to the redress of special grievances 
aTid anomalies. It is now admitted that tho lictmoo duty on 
brewers is indefensible, und tho oxccpLional tax on ihird-chiss 
passougf^rs by fast trains involves wanton and iriiiatiug barali- 
iiesB. Tho extension of the exemptions and deductions allowed 
to small incomes would liavc been strictly consistent witli 
former legislation. The diruinislicd value of money tells most 
severely on tho recipients of small incomes, which are neces- 
sarily expended in the purcliaso of articles of consumption. 
The reduction of tho tax will perhaps bo jusliffable if it has 
the effect of chocking the agitation of molcunUMit tiadcameu. 

Mr. Ward Hunt was justillcd in cunimenting on tho excess 
of tlio actual surpluses dui-ing tlic last two or three yrars over 
tlie successive Estiniatos; but, us Mr. Lowk showed, Mr. Hint 
committed a singular ovcrsigiit in corapiainiug tliub the opposite 
error of an unduly narrow margin had been introduced into 
the present Budget. It is true tliut the estimates of reveimo 
and expenditure are closely bohinced; and it is possihle, 
though not probable, that there may be a slight excess of pay- 
ments over receipts; but a year hence, if Mr. Lowe’s calcula- 
tions are approximately realized, ho or his successor will start 
with a prospective surplus of l,6oo,oooZ. urlsing from this 
year’s provision for payment oi* one -hall* of thu Alabama 
daumgos. The amount will be tempting to official or non • 
official financiers who may bo inclined to abolish tlie residue 
of tho Sugar duty. It is not likely that any oh^go wiii bo 
immediately made in iho rato oi' income-tax, which indeed hf 
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already au/Sdcntly ]o\7, if it ia to be maintained at all. If 
the } <.ar i.s pruajicruiw, another largo surjdua will perhaps 
give the opportunity of doollug at last with the &lalt*tax. 
Tho best characteristic of the present Budget is that it 
cxhaasta tho surplus, leaving nothing for Sir Massey Lories or 

Mr. liUSCHEX. Ifu iiluic Daiulctu liDttDcial propuMii yvim gvor 

iriaile than Mr. Lowe’s ofibr of two years ago to surrender tho 
}louso-tax to the rutopayors. lu a few days it will bo known 
how fur local taxation is to bo increased or readjusted ; but 
happily it will be too late to transfer any portion of the 
Inirvlcn to tho National Lxchecpier. Sir 11. SELWiN-IaitEXSON 
Sind Mr. Bentinck relerred but hesitatingly to the resolution 
of last year, which their party in general have perhaps by this 
time rocognizod as a conspicuous blunder. The Govurninent 
will quote the majority of one liundred in support of its scheme 
of local taxation ; but good caro will be taken not to defer to 
the expression of Parliatnentary opinion as far os it was opposed 
to the Ministerial policy. If it had been intended to assume 
on the part of the Tro.'iauiy a large portion of tlie expenses 
of lunatic asylums, or of other local establishments, tho Esti* 
mates for tho Civil Service must have been increiuiod ; and ! 
the surplus would liavu been reduced to the samu extent. | 
Captious critics have hinted that the. actual Budget h.'ts, since ■ 
tlio Ministerial crisis, been modified for the ptirpohO of ac- j 
qiiiring {lopularity with tho constituencies. Any contribution | 
from the public revenue to local expeiidituro w*uuld have been \ 
a more tranRjinrent bribe. i 

As there was no serious attempt or wish to disturb tho 
arrangements of tho Budget, tho i louse, or some of its more 
active meiuber.s, were at liberty to engage in collateral dis- 
cussions. Mr. IIylanus natur.'illy took occasion to reproduce 
his favourite doctriuo that taxation on real property ought to 
be increased, in common with many projectors, he com- 
mences with CionclusiuiiB, and then proceeds to dev iso reasons 
for his opinions; and it now appears tliat an lucumo-tax of 
twenty per cent, ought to bo placed on luudowncrs because 
tlio National Debt a mortgage on their property. It is true | 
that no Minister or J'arlhiment ever dreamed ol phniging tho j 


years, and he reminded the House of the familiar &ct that 
the cost of the collection of the revenue was formerly not in* 
eluded in tho Estimates and returns of public exponditure. 
Although the change was ciTected by Mr. Gladstone, it seems 
thatMr.CiiiLUERs almost regrets tho new system of bookkeeping, 
bvvause it makes tlio expendituro uppnrmitly larger. 

The prcj)oudcranco of authority is in favour of the insertion 
of all tho items on both sides of tho account ; btit no princi* 

I plo is involved iu a fornud arrangement of figures. It is 

> remarkable that none of tlio speakers in tho conversation of 

> 'riiursday night recurred to tho nioro important • question of 
' reducing debt, .although occasional refcroiice was made to the 
' doubtful provision for the Alabama damages. Mr. Wakd 

Hunt professed to think il strange that thd Government 
i should ask for a contingent power to borrow money, in a 
[ year which produced an iinj»recei!cijted surplus. It would 
’ have been consistent with principle to borrow tho whole of the 
; money for tho American demand, and to make tho large re* 
j diiction of taxation which would then have become possible. 
The actual proposal of tho Govcrnnient is o]>ou to criticism on 
two opposite sides, and Mr. Luwr. alhstained Iroin defending a 
scheme which was probably adopted at the last moment in 
delhrenco to his coJlcugU'^s A moro uiiintero.stiug debate ou 
a Budget has never been hedd. 


TITK TABIS El.ECTlOX. 

rj"HIE opinion of Baris has suddenly coinn to be of something 
JL. like its old iinpurtanco iu Kniiice. The contest belwecu 
M. or. UfMU.'^AT and M. B.VHonri' is watched with keen interest 
by tho whole country. If the mister is defeated, the policy 
of the fiovernmont will bo uiideistood to have sustained a 
serious check. If M. Bauodki i.s detijated, M. Thiers’s posi- 
tion will bo r»?gardoil as materially sLri ngthcncd. U was by 
M. TmtiiiS Irco clunce that I’aria has thus b«;cn raised from 
its low csUiLe. A liille tiiiiu ago all partks in Eranoo sccinud 
to have .‘igrecd to put Paris out of ilieir Ciiloulations. Tiie 


land to tlie public creditor except us u part of ila* .juuonai majority of tho 'hxMnrs were known to be ibidicals, and sus- 
substonco. Tho contract with the fundholder Jj tnat the pect*- 1 of beitig Lounnunisis. Tlio roccnl triumphs of tlic 
annuity which ho Inis purchased shfdl bo regularly paid, and Ji:pui»iieaji cause Iwuo all been won in Ihti pruvinces. Paris 
that Parliament shall provide by taxation tho necessary inc^nns was treated as a thing :4|>art, a cliMicully wliicli all Govern- 
Jbr tho purpose, if it wore possible to raise hi.\ -and -twenty Tm-nt;j, whctli* r jMon.irchic.il or Kcpublican, woulil Ihivo to 
millioiiB by a tax U|K)n fho uttcniiice of idltMiousenso, tho niako tlio best of. In the iiauiral onlcr ‘of events, there- 


money might, as pro[)erly as any other produce of revenue, 
be applied to tho pay.'n.nt of tlio National Debt. It would 
be unjust to the other speMccra in the debate to place them 
on a level with Mr. liU..\NDs; but it eaunot be caid that 
jNIr. CiilLDF.its <iirected any portion iif ids oJaboiaU? cikcoursc 
to the defeneu or elucidatiou of tho Budget. ^Ir. \V \ki> 
Hunt, iu coiilbrmity with a tradition wliich might 1)C aban- 
doned without practicfd inconvenience, undertook to prove 
that Lis ow'n Administratlou had lioen not less frugal than 
that of his successors, alUiough he had not been cipially for- 
tuuale iu profiling by a season of unusual prosperity. It 
may bo natural ihat Air. Ward Hunt bhoiild, as he baid, never 
forgot Mr. GLAi>broNifs i^auea^hirc speeches, which coii.-isted 
in a groat incasuro cd' dcnunciatfous of tho exlravagaiioc of 
Mr. Hunt and Ida colleagues. Whatever may have been the 
justice or unfairncas of Air. Gl.\I)S': one’s charges, they w'cro 
inado between four aud five year.*} ago, and many things li.ave 
happened since. That the E^liinates of tho ju’cscut year arc 
or are not, after duo deductiona and luldition.*^, larger or 
emallcr tliuii the E.stimutes of i868, is a matter of inlinitesi- 
mal interost. Tho Iluuso of (’onnnons of tho day i.s, iu both 
cases, respousiblo for tho expenditure which il sauctioned ; 
and if Air. Gi.ad.stone or any oilier shitesmau at any tirno 
maintained that reiluction of expcndiiuro was necessarily ex- 
pedient, ho affirmed on unsound proposition. 

The best oxeuao for Mr. Ward Huni’s formal atbick upon 
the Government ia that it mubt have been expected by Mr. 
CniLOEits, who had armed himself with the most elaborate 
calculations for the defence of himself and his colleagues. Air. 
C’liiLDERS ia an able man, and a laborious studont of the 
statistics of tlaanco and admiiiistriition ; but perhaps between 
tho hustings at Pontefract and tho House of Commons he repeats 
the same speech uunecessarily often. Tho expediency ol'reduc- 
iog taxation or of piy ing off debt is in no degree allecicd by tlie 
proof that so much has been saved ou untiy expenditure, or that 
another brunch of tho Kstiiuatcs has beeu cut d(.uvn. In tho 
result it is not easy to diminish tlio total cost of government at 
a time when the prices of all articles are rising, and while now 
ddmunds for aaministrative improvements are constantly 
pressed on tho Go%*emment. In some of his comparisons Air. 
Ohildsbs took the suporiluous trouble of going back twenty 


fiire, the election of au extn.mo Kailu:al lo llie vacsuit 
would have bocii of no inoiinria. TJie J’unii.ana 
might liavi? ixturaed M. Bauodlt, ami rjo one would have 
thought of alLietiing any political sagniiieaoco to the 
ovont. J\iri.s i.s au hereditary Irroconcil.iblo a.s rogftr<I.«* all 
fccitlod (xovennntmls, and a very largo di.scoimh has to be 
made, lor thi.s fact, iu cati mating tho value of a Paris oloelion. 
The appcaniiioe of M. j>f. Kemusat .is a candidate ontirdy 
changed tho position of ufiaii^i. It proved tiiat AL Tuikks 
had doterrnined to Bubniit hi-^ policy to the judgment of 
tho electors of l*Mris, mid idler lliia il will he impos.dblo to 
treat the cxj^rc-ssioii of that judi uiciit with iiidiilcreuco. A 
Government cannot go out of its way to provide a test for 
its own popularity, and then throw discredit on the accuracy 
of tho test it has itself ciiosim. AI. de KLvto'sat’s appoar- 
anco in tlie field can have but one meaning. It is a declara- 
tion that Al. TiitKK.s hc]icvt;s liiat tho fruit ol’ his policy ia 
ripe for picking, that tho alliance botvvcnii moderate Kepub- 
lieuns and moderate Conservativ(;s is ut last secured, and that 
even in Paris, the chiof centre mid focus of extreme Rejmb- 
licauism, tho leaven of moderation has bo far done its vvork 
that tho election of a Alinisior may liiirly he counted on. It 
is plain that if AI. Tiueks proves to bo right iu his calculation, 
to-morrow’s election may be a turning-point in tlio fortunes 
of the JiepubJic. d’lie return of M. de Kemitsat will show 
timt the Bad leal wolf hits been tamed by M. Tiiiejis's influence, 
and is now prepared to dwell peacefully with tho Conserva- 
tive kitnb. This ia tlio point upon which tho Conservative 
lamb ha.s hitherto been troubled with bo many doubts. He 
has been comforted by M. Thierses assurance that tho mil- 
lenuiuiu is really ou tho stocks, and has, on the whole, sup- 
ported tho Republic with praiaowjorthy zeal. Now M. Thieks 
no longer asks him to accept tlio fact on his unsupported tea- 
timuiiy. Ho proposes to call tho wolf himseif into tho 
witncBs-lK)x, and to allow tho Iamb to judge by his behavkrUr 
whether tiio greatness of tlie change iu hiiii Ims been oxag* 
gerated. 

It is not to be supposed that M. Tuieus mode up bis mind 
to this bold stroke of policy without counting the cost before- 
hand. Yet it is diflicult to boiiovo that in his preliminary 
survey he attached as much weight as it deserved to the 
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peculiar position of his Gorcrnment at the moment of M* i>£ 
jk^uusAT's coming forward. Three months ago he might have 
done so with an almost oertain prospect of saocess, for 
at that time it was die cue of the Left to support the Grovem- 
incnt against the reactionary hostility of the Right and tho 
filght Centre. Since that time M. Tnians has giv«n mntIou* 
QiSplfiUBfO to the Loft hy his apparent desire to conciliate the 
Conservative Opposition. The policy of which M. de Goulabd 
is regarded as die reprosentativo has been in the a^ndant, 
and this fact has boen made evident in a way peculiarly dis- 
pleasing to the electors of ParlB. They have not yet so 
eritiroly given up the hope of regaining their own tail as to 
wish to see other cities as tailless as themselves. A member 
of a Cabinet which had just joined in attacking tho munici- 
pality of Lyons bad* therefore special obstacles to encounter 
in canvassing Paris. If this was fully taken into account by 
!M. Tuikrs in the anxious meditations which must have pre- 
ceded M. DE KbfcSAT^s dehnitivo appearance as cundidatOi 
his dcoision must have boen based either on tlio repor^ 
temper of the electors or on the ho^ie of coming to terms with 
M. Bauodkt's supporters. In die latter case his calculations 
have come to noUiing. Down to the liogiuning of the week there 
seems to have been some hope thatM.BAKODKT might withdraw, 
but even the announcement of M. Intendon to vote 

for M. DC Hemcsat failed to shake tho extreme Radicals. It 
is not impossible that M. Tiiieus^s persistence in putting 
M. de U^musat forward as a candidate has been pardy prompted 
hy another motive than die simple belief that his man would 
win. It has all along been his custom to advance in the direc- 
tion in which he wishos to sail by moans of alternate tacks. 
From the moment that ho had taken the decided step of 
depriving Lynns of its municipal govommeut he would I 
naiurally be la search of a favourable opportunity for taking 
an e4ually decided step in die opposite direcdon. lie had 
gone to one extreme to gratify tho Right. It was now the turn . 
of the Left to come in for dieir share of favour. The 
Assembly Vas not sitting ; so that nodiiiig could be done by 
means of a speech, M. dk Goulard's dismissal would havo 
had the effect he wanted ; but M. Thiers has never liked to 
tie himself down to choosing his Ministers from one section 
of tho Assembly. And, with M. de Goulard gone, the 
Right would be without any rcpreseiitalivo in tho 
(khinot. If AI. DC Rf:MUSAT became a candidate ibr 
Paris, there would be an obvious occasion for making a 
fresh Republican declaration. Kven tho Conservative sup- 
porters of the Government would see the necessity of doing 
all that it was |>ossil)lo to do in order to conciliate Republican 
votes, and in this way M. Tuikus would bo able to unsay a 
good deal that has lately bcmi said by M. dc Goulard and M» 
Dufaitue, without giving them the annoyance of au unpro- 
voked contradiction. 

This is the explanation of tlio phrase, **tbe integrity of 
universal suffrage," of which such good use has been made 
by M. DE RiaicsAT's canvassers. Of all the changes which 
tho majority in the Assembly are anxious to see effected 
before a dissolution, some modification of tho suffrage 
is the most pressing. The creation of a Second Chamber can 
wait. The question who is to administer the Government 
between the dissolution of tho present and the meeting of the 
next Assembly will probably settle itself. But upon tho 
modification of the electoral law rests the one chance 
that the majority havo of being a majority in the 
new Chamber. If the suffrage can be restricted, ihe elec- 
tions may possibly go in their favour. If the suffrage 
remains unaltered, they are certain to be defeated all along 
the line. In the present condition of public feeling, tho 
Conservatives do not think it prudent to advocate the aboli- 
tion of nniversa] suffrage; they content themselves witli a 
proposal to regulate it. If by regulation were meant the 
adoption of additional precautions to prevent personation, there 
would be no objection to the piopos^. The most impassioned 
advocate of the right of every man to vote will not maintain 
that it includes the right of every man to vote more duui 
once. But with the French Conservatives r^ulation means 
more than this. It stands for restrictions in the way of ago 
and length of residence which would have the effect of greaUy 
reducing the number of the electoisv and of reducing it by the 
excision of the classes among whom Radical opinions ore, as a 
rule, most prevalent. M. ns RiMOSAT's promise to respect the 
. integrity of nniversal suffrage &ially dissociated the Govern- 
ment from these views. IfXword^integ^me^^ 
at means that no man who has a legal ruriit to vote under the 
lawasitstands^bedeprivedlf t& right by the pro- 
mised Reform Bill. 

The statement of It. B^aourr’s Committeei that he is put 


forward with the view, net of opposing M. Thiers, but of 
enabling him to withstand rite pressure of Monarchical con- 
spirators, must be taken as a conventional tribute to their own 
cnaracter for consistency* That it can really impose upon a 
single elector is impossible. Eveiy man who votes for M. 
BAiioDsr wiU know lliat lie votes sgsinst the Govemmenl, 

aud ought to know that by doing bo he helps to make it 
more difficult for die Government to continue to work 
with tho Republican party. M. de R£musat’s defeat would 
not necessitate any immediate change of policy; but it 
would dispose many of M. TafEKs’s habitual supporters 
to welcome any disposition he might show to treat the 
establishment of tho Republic as a question still undecided. 
It might not alter M. Thiers’s own conviction on this point, 
but it would paralyse his efforts to get tliat conviction accepted 
by that great body of French Conservatives who would like 
a KepubUc os well as, or even better than, a Monarchy, provided 
that they could feel equally secure under either. If M. Barodet 
is returned, the occurrence of such a reaction seems inevitable, 

I and it is this prospect tliat makes tho issue of to-morrow’s 
I contest a matter of such grave moment. 


THE DEBATE ON CENTRAL ASIA 

T he discussion of Tuesday last on tho question of Central 
Asia was interesting and instructive, titough it had little 
practical bearing. Oriental subjects, if tliey sometimes fail to 
attract general attention, have the advantage of being almost 
exclusively treated in Parliament by competent and weil- 
inlbriiied speakers ; but the result of the debate is to confirm 
popular impressions which may havo been originally founded 
on imperfect information. Tho progress of Russi.*i may be 
regarded either with die solicitude which inspired Mr. 
Eastwick's motion, or witli die cheerful confidence of Sir C. 
WiNGKiRLD and Mr. Guakt Durr; but diere is no serious 
difference of opinion either about the facts of die case, or on 
the expediency of maiiitaiiuDg an expectant and vigilant 
jiolicy. Mr. Eastwick suggested tho occupation of certain 
mUitury positions which might be useful in the contihgency 
of a war, and it will be universally admitted diat the fortific:i- 
tious of Peshawur ought, if necessary, to be rendered de- 
I fensiblo, and that it would bo desirable by degrees to reduce 
to pcrmaiicut submission tho predatory tribes of the Northern 
frontier. Misumres of tills kind would be useful even if Russia 
I had been stationary ; aud tho increased possibility of foreign 
complications fumishos additional reason for all prudent pre- 
cautions. The recent negotiations with Italia meet with but 
faint approval from persons of Indian experience, on the 
ground that it is undesirable to limit in any way the freedom 
of future action. Tho counter engagements of Russb 
are probably of littlo value, inasmuch as reasons or 
excuses for interfering with Afghanistan, in spite of the 
recent correspondence, may readily bo found. Official 
journals at St. Petersburg and Moscow havo already explained 
away Count Schouvaloff's undertaking to abstain from a 
permanent occupation of Khiva. Tho Euferor, it is said, 
only announced his actual intesAions, without pledging him- 
self in any way to a foreign Power. It would be not less 
easy to contend tliat the occupation of Badakshah had been 
rendered permissible and necessary bv a change of circum- 
stances. Lord Granville can scarcely bo blamed for com- 
pleting a negotiation vrhich was voluntarily commenced by his 
* predecessor ; and possibly Lord Clarendon may have judged 
rightly in placing on record tho right and intention of England 
to resist any operation which might bo thought dangerous to 
India. It is scarcely probable that any more solid concession 
could be obtained without a menace of war ; and tho most 
anxious alarmist would not maintain that the time has come 
for opposing the further advance of Russia by force. When 
action is necessarily renounced or adjourned, it is rather an 
intellectual pastime than a political proceeding to inquire 
whether tho possible civilization of barbarous tribes compen- 
sates for the unwelcome vicinity to India of a formidable 
rival. It is certain that Russia will both extend and con- 
solidate her dominion in Central Asia, without regard to the 
prudent fears of Mr. Eastwick or to tlie sanguine antidiiations 
of 8ir C. Wingfield. The conquests which have been made 
witfam the last twenty years probably affect English interests 
less directly than the establishment of Russian infiaence over 
Persuii which it is nevertheless impossible to prevent. Since 
the recent commencement of the campaign, Russian troopb 
havo traversed Perrian territory as if it were their own; and 
there is no reason to snppose that the encroachment baa been 
r o ee n t o d* 

It matten little whether a iteady and conaiatent jiolicy of 

B 
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nggreisslon is the result of perpotuallj recurring causes or of 
a deJiberatc purpose. Mr. (Ikant Dukk may perhaps be justi- 
fied in regarding the legendary 'ivill of Bktkr the Grkat as a 
fiction ; but the traditions and the tendencies which are cm- 
bodieil in the imaginary document are living forces. Tlie 
real or pretended disobedience of ambitious generals, the pro- 
vocations whicli are offered by barbarous neiglibours, and tlie 
consetjijcnt vcngeanco which, as if by accident, assumes tho 
form of conquest, all contribute in thoir turn to the extension 


of the existing system was still morw illuatratod by 

the judicious selection of Mr. Grant Duff to represent the 
Government in a debate on die affairs of Central .daia which 
necessarily included froquent reference to Persian politics. 
With the exception of his chief, no other member of tho 
Government is equally liuniliar with the relations between ^ 
India and Persia ; yet, whon instructions are sent to the ^ 
Minister at Teheran, the despatches are not communicated, \ 
except p(.Thaps as a matter of courtesy, to the Duke of 


of tho limits of the Empire. As long ns Ku&siati ambition i A iigyll and Mr. Grant Duff. An Indian resident at 
coniines ilscif to the remote regions of Central Asia, England I the Court of Teheran Avould watch with unceasing vigilance 
has noitlu r the right nor tho poAver to oppose it; and jirujecta any nioasiiire Avhioli might even remotely be dmigcrous to 
for ijiLerforoiico with tho English rule in India, though they j Imlin, and in many caaos ho would probably, liko Sir John 
may have been occasionally entertained, have rarely assumed j Malcolm ami Sir 11. I{a\vlinson, acquire an influence which 
a dciinlto form. During the Crimean War Russia Avould liavc , w'ould bo cfiuiilly bcuclicial to Persian and to Indian interests, 
been fully justified in Httcnipthig a diversion in India ; but When the poAver of Russia in Central Asia becomes more fully 
tho plan of invasion Avhich avos at that time proposed A\'aa ' consolulaiLH.!, it Avill often be necessary to conduct informal 
hopelessly chhnorioul. It would have been far oiiMcr to or-! negotiations dinxMly hotAveen Calcutta and St. Petersburg, 
ganiKO an insuirrcction in Poland than to s-ciul a i^Jsh^an = although, as a great Kurupcan Power, Russia Avili of courao con- 
force to operate in India. Prom time to lime tlicro may iiavc . tinuc to ooinniunuaic with the Foreign Ollice. 
been aouio secret or nnaiithuriKcd intrigues; hul <luriiig the i Notwithstanding liis (Iiaract^-.ristic optimism, Mr. Grant 
mutiny no suspicion tver arunO that Riibsiaii agouls Averc tarn- 1 Di'fk commented severely on the false cniiimcrciul policy 
pering with flic army or Avitli native priiic<.ri. It is of couive * AvhicJi involves a pus^iblo risk of collision between Russia and 
pKisAiblo that Afghan n l'ugces wlio are new uiicKr Ru.'^ian j Enghind. In «‘on(iLn*rjug markets .and sources of supply tho 


protfcJiou may leriu plots against the reigning Amklk, nor 
would it be easy to prove ll»at their clesigiis might nut ha\'o 


Rii.Haian (ruvoniiiicnt intci feres witJi tho c* *iiimcrcial interest 
of England. NAruLLON^ Coni inen till systoiu would alone have 
boon directly or iiniirectly (•ounh-naricod by Rubsiaii oflir.^jrs ; i justified the j-eiToverance of England in the war, bccau.se liis 
but the Russian Govoniincnt has diraA’(»Aved any iiita.il ion of * exlonsiuns of lorrii*uy, jind the Ireatios whicli ho imposed on 
interfunng in Afghan alFairs, and Mr. (JLAUsroNii's fitatemont | moghl inuring Suue.^, were in a great inciisuro directed to the 
that no li;ihility' jjas been iueurred on the ]iart of hhigland . exeliwiou of EngliJi conuiieree. Tho tnidc Avhich passes 

Avill remain on roconl as the English intorpretaiiou of tlio through Irnlia liiio C-mlval Asia is at present coui- 

rcccnt corrcspondenco. It seems, unlobs Mr. CrLAUViuNL has paratively limited, but it Avill inevitably extend as long 
been misled by his loA'C of ambiguity, that tho Ilj ;ii ^M:aUral as the local (lovorunuMits arc not suliiciontly civilized to 
zone'* Avasundcrstooil oil belli sides to lisive no special meaning ; • deviso systems of protection. At tho R-ussiaii froiitior line, 
and ill the later coinnniiiicatious other phrases Avcrc sultsii- j Avhertiver it may be drawn, commercial intercourse ceases, 

luted. It will bo tho duty and the policy ol‘ the Indian ! Lt is to prevent such oxclusion that the Indlin Mission will 

Govornuumt to restrain the riih-rs of Cabul by .idvito and by 1 proceed to Eastern Turkestan in tho hope of eoiicludiiig a 

influence front' eucroachiuenta on tho territory of their ! commercial treaty. If tliat country should bo al’tcnvards 

Nortlicrn neighbours. A.ccordij)g to Mr . ('iLaustose, moral ! Hubducsd by Russia, it would be rcasonablo to stipulate for 
force only is lo bo used ; and, if diplomacy failed, t! in Russians * the maintcnanco of the relations Avhioh may baA^c been os- 
would perhaps nut greatly regret a violation of ih.e frontier ! tahilshcd with the present ruler. (>uo of tho liumorout: 
which would practically relieve them irom the obligation of ; reusins against prccj pi Siting a coullict Avith Itu-Siiia is the 
tlitdr recent jiledges. ! certainty that Avithiu a longer or shorter time the dememstra- 

Tho moot definiio conclusion which enn bo <lmw*|firom the i principles of free trade will bo generally adopted. IJussk, 
debate is Uiut Uio appainfment to iho IV-rsian .Mi Jon ought. ! i'-nglwnl, bo.l that it is possiblo to deal with a dwp 
once more and (inally to bo transferred to Uie Sccrewiy of j without /irsl serving an ejectment on its owner ; and con<iiif.st 

State for India. Tho Foreign Oflico has hitherto prevai!c<l iu i w'*‘ become at tho sumo time less tempting and moro harm- 


tho content between rbo dcparlmciits bocaudo the Foreign 
Miniiiter lias for tho mout pari been superior in oflicial 
influeucc to his Indian colleague. Lord Falmkjlston’s long 
aupreniacy Avas far boyoxid tho roach ol rivalry ; and ITfJsidonts 
of the Hoard of Control of the r<ank of Sir John JioniiousE or 
Mr. Veunun Smith Avould, hoAvever their official attributes 
might, have been nominally defined, have been merely his sub- 
ordinates. As Frime M iuister,ho naturally supported tho claims 
of his fonncT oflico, and Lord Claukkuon's experience and 
leputatiou Ti*udcred it difficult for hiBCollcuguos to question his 
authority. The Duke of Argyll is equal in ctqiacity to Lord 
GRANVIU.K, and he had, even before his acccsbiou to his present 
office, acquired extensive knowledge of Indian affairs ; but it is 
difficult to alter an established practice ; and tho Foreign 
Oflico has alAvaya clung Aviffi cxcessivu tenacity to Uie control 
of PerskiTi anair.s. Ono of the results of the actual distri- 
bution of patrons go ond business was tlio resignation by ISir 
licNKY R.aavlinson of a post which ho avos eminently quali- 
fied to fill. A Secretary of Hlale lor Foreign Affiiirs has but j 
little choice of c[milifiud candidates; and it is generally 
thought that the latest appoiuUucnt was in a high degree inex- 
pedient. The excuse iur the present arraugeiiiout is tliat 
the- affairs of Persia are mUed up Avith thoso of Turkey 
and Ruasia, Avhich belong to the sphere of lOuropciin 
politics ; but it might on similar grounds bo couteudod that 
Afghanistan or Klielat ouglit to be placed under tho auperiu- 
teiidenqe of tlie Foreign Office. The diplonuitic and territorhil 
enoroaclmients of Russia on Persia are only important to 
England os they may affect the security or tho policy of Uie 
States which lie between Pemia and India ; and only Anglo- 
Indian statesmen hold tho key of complicated Oriental 
intrigues, and understand the character of tho princes and 
Ministers with whom uu Envoy in Persia, has to deid. Mr. 
Gra^IT Duff oddly appealed to Mr. Eastwick to exercise his 
own personal influence at tho Court of Teheran in Ikvour^ of 
peace and moderation; nor is it impgasiblo that an Indian 
civilian of long t experience may obtain a more favourable 
hoaiiiig iban 4n agent of the Foreign Office. The absurdity 


loss to peaceable neighbours. 


MR. . FAWCETTS BILL. 

T he opponcnt-i of Mr. Fawlrtt*s Bill Avisoly contented 
themselves on Monday Avith slaying tlie slain. Mr. 
Mitchell Henry’s amondinont Avould have been relevant to 
the half of tho Bill AvhicU b:id been withdrawn, but it avus 
altogether irrelevant to tlie liali' whicli had been retained. 
IR'eu on tlie hypoibusis that a satisiactory settlement of the 
question of Universby Education in Ireland cannot bo arrived 
at Avithout the appoiiitmcut of a Royal Commissum to take 
evidence us to the opinions and wiiJiGs of the Irish people- 
generally,” Uiere is no special reason for appointing such a 
Commission ut tills moment. Tho Dublin University Tests 
Bill does not pruless to settle the (jiicsUon of University Educa- 
tion in Ireland. Its appearance in its latest form is an admission. 
that, in tho opinion of ail pirtics, tho question luu&t for the 
pi^sent be icR Avlicrc it is. In the uaturiii courso of legislation, 
the abolition of tests in Trinity College, Dublin Avould have 
been included iu \\io Act Avhich disestablished tho Irish Church. 
X^ur more than tlureo years tho position of tho College has 
been anomalous to lui extent unexampled oven in Ireland. As 
Mr. Glaustong pointod out, while it has been thought unen- 
durablo that tlm nadowmeuts of English and Scotch Uiuvorsi- 
ties» sliould bc coiiiined to members of Established Churclics, 
tl>o endowments of tho principal Irish University have boon 
confined to members of a Church which isno longer Established. 
The justification of this anomaly was the intention of ilie 
Goverument to make the qucstiipii of University Education a 
separate feature of their Irish policv; and so long as tliat 
intezitiou was still unfulfilled and still entertained, it was con- 
venient to defer legislation upon the oqgnato subject of tests 
in ^inity College. This justification exists no long^« The 
^licy of tlie Government u^n Univetsily. Edueutioit in 
Ireland has been declared and rqected. In. die wordt of* 
the PaiMfi Minister,^ the Ministry sm^ out of thw way^ and 
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thoir business is to gii*o plaeo to others who inay bo more 
fortunate than they have been. There can bo no excuse 
for maintaining tests in Trinity College until such time 
as another Govoniment is prepared to try Its luck with 
another policy. E\eii if a Royal Commission had 
already collected and digested the multifarious infor- 
miitioii of which Mr. Mitcwell IlENrur desires to see 
Puri mment put in possession, there is no one in a position 'to 
make use of it. Those who are really anxious to consult the 
wislics of the Irish Catholic laity in tho matter of University 
Education have been prevented from doing so by tho very 
persons whom they wish to gratify. Unless Ilomo Rule is to bo 
conceded in siilmtanco whiio denied in form, the opinions of 
tho people of Ihigland and ^Scotland mast in some measuro 
be eonsidtinl in tho action of tho Imjicrial Legishituro. The 
Irish laity have chosen to put their cause into tho hands of 
tho bishops, and it serves the turn of tlic bisliops to mix up a 
griovancto which admits of a remedy with a grievance which 
(loes not admit of a remedy. It would liavc deen difHctdt in 
the proscul state of English feeling to alKliuto a Roman 
CaiJiolic (Jvd)ego to a mixed University, but if the Irish 
Catholic laity had been siitistled with tliii coiioessiou, it might 
not have been beyond the power of the Govcrniiiont to induce 
Parliament to grant it. lly declaring that nothing will content 
thcni short of the endowment of a Roman (-atholic College, if nut 
of a Roman Catholic ITnivcraity, they have made the Oovern- 
merit holplesa. There ia no cJianco that a Coiiservalivo 
Minittlry will succeed in carrying what a Liberal ^Ministry has 
not ventured to pruporfe. (.‘oncuiToat endowment in Ireland 
might have been sw'al lowed by the Conservatives if they had 
seen in it un additional bulwark to liie R:^t;ih!ishcd Church. 
Jt cun not possibly bo made palatable to them now that they 
would regard it merely as an aildiiiunnl insult to the dis- 
cstiiblishcd Church. Vt‘t tho most siuiguiiio Irish member 
cannot inuiginc that nJ3jll endowing aUoin.iii CuihoJic ColKgo 
can be passcfl except by the (lovenimcnt of the day. That 
tho bishops fhould lia\e no deftirc to p ut aiili the last Irish 
grievnueo over which they will have any control is intelligible; 
but tho r<".*ulincsa of Iris! i Catholic pureiits lo reject a Bill 
which would liavo cuuhkd thcui to send their ^(>lJ3 to th«* 
University of Dublin without sacridcing denonanatiomil 
cdnuilion can only be f'Xplained by the .suppiK'^ilioii that 
tliose whom Mr. Mrn iirxL JltMrv describoa as tho chusjiJfs 
“ practically interested in the question” aro in their hcaits 
comfortably careless about it. 

It is possible that tlio Irish members have boon misled by 
a belief that, though concurrent endowment can no longer bo 
regarded us a buhvark to the Establislied Church, it would 
still havti s; claim on tho Conservative |>arty, us making it 
poMsibhs to preserve the denominational character of Trinity 
College. If the Conservative trumpet sounded the ssimo note 
ill Ireland as in England, this might not huvo been a wrung 
calculation. But tho debate on tho Tvish University Bill 
made it abundantly clear that the Conservative belief in the 
importance of combining cdu(;<itioii witli religion is not sulli- 
olcntly fortified to sUmd a sea voyage. Even IVlr. JIakdy, 
who is the accredited prophet of tliis taith in England, gives 
it up when he jb asked to apply it to Ireland. A very ^ight 
observation of Iri&li Conservatism might have satisfied a 
candid observer that this would bo the case. Even in tho 
best disciplined party, denominational education is too big a 
morsel to be thrust down unwillmg throats ; and in Ireland the 
persona who, in the nature of things, might havo been ex- 
|)octvil to be Donominationalists, have one and all oomo 
forward as Secularists. The authorities of Trinity College, 
who liavo tlie right to be first heard upon this question, are 
among tho foremost supporters of a Bill which leaves 
them their revenues, and only deprives them of their religion. 
Tho disestablislied Church is too busy in altering its thoo- 
logical standards to have any thought to spore for the main- 
tenance of theological teaching. Tiio great body of Irish 
Protestants would at any time see a pound taken out of their 
own pockets if by that means they could prevent a poimd 
from going into Roman Catholic pockets. Any Bill, Uiore- 
fore, which proposed to open tlie University of Dublin to 
Ronran Catholics on terms consistent with ih^ix subjection 
duriiig the period of their residence to the teaching and 
discipline ol' their own religion, would be unpopular witli tho 
majority of Irish Conservatives, and on an Irish question tlie 
poixey of the Goaservative party is naturally detonnined by 
the views of the seetion of it. Such a Bill must be 
taken up by the labetal por^ if it is to suocoed, and at 
present itschanMof taken up by the Liberal party is 
exo^ii«^si^ ri^theliMi CatboliM 
a Liberal Mmistryiand brought a dissolution peroepttUy neareri 


rather than accept a scheme of which the affiliation of 
a Roman Catholic College was an integral part, they can hi^Iy 
expect either tho Govoniment which they have weakened or 
tho party which they have inconvenienced to go out of the 
way to satisfy them. 

For thla, an well as for other reasons, there is Bttto 
probability that IMr. Smith’s motion to provido for tlie esta* 
blialimcut, as a (^^llcgo of the University of Dublin, of 
tin.' institution known as tho Catholic University will be 
taken into serious consideration. In itself the pro{>osal is 
just :iiul rcasnuablf ; but a less appropriate time for making 
it could hardly have been ch.oscn. In the first place, it is lu 
direct an tiigoiiism to tho known view's of the framers of the 
mcasui'O into which it is to bo iiitrorlucod, and its adoption by 
tliu Committee would reduce Mr. Fawcktt to the necessity of 
voting against tlie tliird reading of his own Bill. Its acceptance 
by the Guvernmeut would consequently be little short of a direct 
breach of faith. Tho agrccinijiit with Mr. Fawcett is that, 
in consideration of his abandoning the constructive part of 
his Bill, tins part which deals wilh tlio abolitiun of tests shall 
have tlio full advantage of GoveiuTncut support. It cannot 
be maintained that this agreement would be carried out by 
the addition of a new cunstruclivo part to which Mr. Fawcett 
is altogether opposed. Nor nro tho Oovormnent under any 
temptat ion to bo guilty of this sharp practice. Jt would reflect 
[ no credit oil them to acce]>t from tho hands of a private 
I member a eetllement wliicli they had failed to get adopted a.s 
I an integral pfirt of tiicir own programme ; and oven’ if the 
Irish vote c«Mi]d bo counted upon, there would probably be 
a vciry largo defection of English Liberals from a division in 
which the Ministorial Whip could play but a subordinate 
I pnit. There is no reason, Ijovvcver, to suppose that 
tho Irish vote could be counted upon. Mr. ^Mini's 
motion is as obnoxious to tho|objt.‘ctioiis of (ho Irish bishops as 
tlio Goveriuiu'iit J»ill was. It makes no mention of any endow* 
lucnt for tho Uoinuu (,'athollc College ; it leaves llxo teaching 
of tho University in Protestant hands; it docs not contain 
even the guarauleo whielx >vouhi havo boon aHbrdod by the 
provisional nomination of tlm University Council by Parlia- 
ment, that tho Catholic element in the Univerbity will \jo 
fairly dealt; with. It is hard to see iiow the Roman Catholic 
bishops could show any greater favour to this proposal than 
to tlio one v-'hich tiiey have so lately rejcctod, and there 
has nqmret been time for the development of any lay opinion 
indepcWcut of tlie bi^shops. 

THE EVIDKNTE PRDVIaSION'S OF THB 
JUDICATURE BILL, 

W JiEiV the real xmitter in dispute between a plain ti£E and 
deleiidaiit la ascertained by some such method of pleading 
as we indicated in a former article, the next step in the cfiuae 
must bo to ascertain the truth us between tho conflicting state- 
ments of tho opposing parties. Jt is strange that there should 
havo been any divorgonco of practice in this i-cspoct, and still 
Btrangor that there should be any substantial difibrence of 
opinion. Bring witnesses face to foco, cross-examine them 
wiien necessary, and then employ the acutost and most prac- 
tised minds at your disposal to draw a sound conclusion from 
tho testimony given, and you will not often foil in arriving at a 
satisfactory result. Instead of tliis, wc havo two rivAl metliods 
in use, neithor of which satisfies these obvious requirements. 

Ill Chancery, alHdavit ovidouco is uscnI, with liberty 
to croes-examino under conditions which often render 
the privilege nugatory. Tiie piaintilf has a choice — ^and it is 
hard to say why phiiutiffs any more than deibndants should 
havo such an option — between two methods of procedure 
almost e<pially objectionable. Either he may have the caso^ 
tried by altoriiato affidavits, with tho right lu cross-examiue 
before an ofiicial who has nothing to do with the hearing, Or 
else he may insist on • cross-examining in Court, subject 
to the eouditiou, that each side shall adduce his evidence 
in chief in ignorance of what tho other is saying, 
and without any power of recalling a witness to co^adict 
statements which may be made in cross-examination. ' 'rfaose 
methods do not work at all well, and it is iin|)ossiblo ihat they 
sliould do so ; but tlie most obvious remedy— to require vhui 
voce examination in Court— would render it ncees^ry largely 
to increase tho numerical strength of the E4|uity^iieiich, and 
for some reason or other it seems to be a sqitled political 
maxim that additional Equity judges shall noV'bc appointed, 
however much they may be required ; and ^Accordingly tlie 
Judicature Bill, vrhu^reeognmog the itnporSbctioa of athdavit 
evidence in really contested asMs^pvdfNyieem tberesort 
to vM voce eviteoe more ko f metwMmiiuio ever, by re- 
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(livini? tlic iiiiinbcr of the jndgofi of tho Court of Chancory. 
AVl- iIo not ]»rLto»i(l to tiii(ltrsUn«l tho motive of this singular 
conr.so, l>tic wo notico it as showing how bopolesa it would 
be, under the j^rovi-sions of this Bill, to attempt any rofuriu of 
th»* Chancery met hoda of uscertaiaing facts. 

All Cv/muiou Law vhg pruvUvu iliYurgbS) lllUUgll U) a leSS 
extent, from what seems to us tho only sound idoal. (juoslious 
involving inixvd considerations of fact and law are con- 
Htanlly snhtiiillcd to torelvo unprofessional iiion in preforotice 
to tmo or more judges with far more intellect and experience 
than riic whole twelve put together. This soeiiis to us as 


is seldom that a Company can got ju-stice from juries, they 
have shown themselves c^uito incapable of holding an evo6l 
baud betAveen pirties of dilfcrcnt sex, and many other pre* 
j adieus notoriously affect their decisions. Bearing in mind 
these and the liko conseciuences of Uiu indiscriinluate uso of 

janes, we iliiitic iliat some sacti rules as the following might 

well be laid down ;■ — 

1. Juries to be employed In the trial of all criminal and 
ipia.^i-crimirial cases, in estimating damages whenever their 
! amount is necessarily of an uiioertuin character, and in tlie 


tiLil of such otli(H' s])cciric qiioslions as tho Court may coii- 
great an abuse of tho jtiry system us tho Chaiicury procedure j aider unfit lor judicial deteriniiialion. 

is of tho methods of invostigaling fiict^, and we proposo to I 2 , Juries never to be allowed to decide on mixed issues 
consivlor iho principles which should determine when a jury • of fact and law ; in other words, all verdicts to be special 
ought to be resorted to, and to what extent (if any) the co'^tly ‘ verdicts in answer to distinct questions ])rcviously settled by 
but effective process of viva vorn examination may bo safdy ' the Court or propounded by the judge at the trial. 

:oduro oil allidavit j 3. Tho.^o rules to be dop-i^’tod from only with tho 


replaced by the rnoro economical procodiir 
evidence. 

It is impossiblo to deal with tho jury question without 
paying some defercnco to existing habits and opiiih n:^, and 
evori perhaps to prevailing prejniliccs. ( hie nua.t go a long 
way back to find a limewiieu a British subject ncodod apodal 
]iroteclion against the subserviency of the JV*nch to iho 
Crown; but the old notimi tli.'itin criininal and qimi-crimiual 
jirocoetlings the cKTondant is entitled to Jiavo Jiis ease tried by' 
Ills sn-calJcd peers lias outlived tJiu reason of it, and ever wuce 


consent 

ofbotli sides. 

With such luodilicatiuna the jury system would coaso to bo 
j a reproach lo a civilized and rational nation. 

j Jjct us now consider in w'hat form evidence oiiglit to be 
1 adduced, wliclhor it bo taken before one or inoro judges or 
j before a judge and jury. The advantages of viva rocc evidence 
j :iro so olivlou*^, and tho absurdity of tho (’hancery sy stem has 
\ boLii so abuiidanlly conflriuod by cxporictice, that we shall 


and \VM .shall not attempt thcj vain Uisk of cjceting so grand 
an Idi'U as a palladium from Uie popular imagination. Keep 
juries by all means in every ease where tlioru la supposed to 
be a possibility of evidence being strained in iuvour of iho 
constituted uuthoritio.s. But Mr. Jonls, when he is .sued by 
Mr. Smi vu on the common money counts, does not seem to 
stand in need of any special palladium, ami the si.itability of 
this mode of trial must be determined 011 other grounds. 
The ({ucations to bo coiisidcrod are not only win'd u r a judge 
sitting niono is more likely to uriivo at a corrc*vt {.onclusiou 
tlian a jury guided by a judge, but also which method may 
bo expected to foster tho greater respect for the decision 
arrived at, and which is the more consistent with iiiain- 
tenance of tlio dignity and high repute of the Bench.* 

It was once said by a very brilliant judge that there were 
many cases which could only bo decided by tossing up, and 
that it was more sficuily that a jury sliould toss up than a 
judge. No ono can really, for instance, appraise at Its true 
pecuniary value a broken limb or a damaged reputation, and 
it seems desirable that all assessments of damages in such ^ases 
should be made by juries. Then, again, it has been said that 
suitors are more satisfied with tlie unreasoned verdict of a jury 
than with the reasoned decision of €*1 judge ; and if this wero 
true, it would be a ground for extending tho employment of 
juries even to cases not sneclally unfit for judicial decision. 
But it is os certain as such a matter can well bo that this 
notion that suitors— or at any rate tliat honest suitors — 
like juries k an utter delusion. In the County Courts a 
jury is seldom asked for, and in tlie Divorce Court, where 
the judge has u certain discretion, it is observed tliat peti- 
tioners almost always desire a trial without jury, while 
respondents for the most part prefer twelve untrained lay- 
men to one acute and experience judge. Now tliia occurs in 
a kind of litigation where the fiercest conflict of evidence may 
be looked for, where the least scrupulous and most strongly 
tempted witnesses are put into the box, and whore, therefore, 
the supposed instinct of juries in discriminating truth and 
Ittlsehoi^ ought to be of inestimable value, Thd inference is 
oPbvious. A petitioner generally believes that ho has a good 
ui.se« A respondent, at least as often as not, knows that he 
has a bad one. It would seem therefore that, us a rule, 
suitors who think that they liave the truth on tlunr side prefer 
a judges, . while suitors with doubtful or despenito defences are 
anxioui^ to take tho clianco of misleading a jury. We con- 
clude, tbcFofore, that there is, to say the least, no respectable 
prejudice in tho minds of ordinary suitors in favour of juries, 
and that tlAO resort to them may (subject to the exceptions 
we have noticed) be safely governed by the consideration 
whether they are likely to promote or obstruct the success of 
the party whikk in tlie right. 

It ii quite dear, in the first place, that no mixed question 
of law and ftcl^ould ever be submitted to a jury. The 
temptation to legislative power and override the law 

under pretence emgttminisg fiicU is often irreristible. It 


cxponciice, tliat wo 

. . _ , r . • • thaf, ill suino slinpeor otliur, wilnosfci^ia iiiu&tas agenunil 

llio tiiiio cil tlie truculent iiufliur of llie Lr^tlers ol Ji.xius it I J.^|Q ][,^j -uni oxiiniinod bufmo the tribunal wliicli is 

has bwii ii jioimlar SHj)orstitiou that trial by jury is il.o | tj, n,,, It still ruiuaiiis, howcfor, to bo con- 

paiJadiuiii ol iMiglibh liberty. .No urn‘, \yo lioliuve, has ! gj^Jerud how iiir it may bo piacticabli*, cither generally or in 
suggv sled that in ouacs oi this (lcscri]»ti(jii tho old mid some- | ^.xceptional cases, to modify wiili advantage tho ordinary 
what barbarous contrivance of a jury bIiouIJ lie aboli.sbed, ! of Nisi ITiiw trial. Two objections (ami two only, 

so fur as wo know) have been tir^ed acainst this mode of 


investigation — one that a party with a good ca.su may some- 
limes be defeated by surprise for which no Bati.sf:iolory redrusj 
can bo given, and tho oilier tliat the pruces.s is unreasonably 
expensive. Tho danger of surprise would, wo believe, bo 
obviated almost entirely if the syBtem of open pleading of 
aetual facts, as disliiigui.sbed from legal iiifvrcucus, with sworn 
answers, w eic bubstiluteil for tlic vagiio and often false jdead- 
iugs by w’bkh Commou Law pioccduru i.s oiubarrasacd. With 
re.'iily effcclivo pleadings both plaintiff and defendant will be 
tied dow n to proof of the iacts on wliicli the bill and answer 
are based, and uo ovidenco can well* bo called which the 
oppoaitu party ought not to bo jirepared to meet. Tho only 
weighty objection to viva vtjcfi trials is tho expense 
(sometimes enormous) which they involve. Wilnesseii 
cannot bo kept w'aiung in atlcndanco ou a Court day 
ailcr day and preserved iu a proper frame of iiiitid 
without very considenible outlay, and no arrangements 
have yet bccu devised by which it cau be known boforo- 
haml precisely, or even approximately, at what hour of 
what day a cause will be called on. Expeiiso is a grave matter, 
and may sometimes involve an actual denial of justice to all but 
wealthy suitors. Still the interests of truth and justice must not 
bo sacrificed altogether to ecunoTiiy,and tho inexpensive metliod 
of proving facts by affidavit ought not to bo admitted, except in 
cases where it cai& bo ascertained with reasonable confidence that 
no serious conflict of testimony will occur. To sort causes at 
an early stage, witli the object of applying difterent modes of 
procedure to different cases would be somewhat difficult; 
but with full open pleadings it would not be impracticable ; 
and wo think tliat power should be given to the Court, immedi^ 
ately after the pleadings aro complete^ to direct whether the mode 
of trial should bo by viva voce evidence before the Court, with or 
without jury, or by affidavit. This was tho idea on which the 
Report of the Chancery Commission of 1 85 2 was based ; but the 
recommendation broke down in practice, because, tho number, 
of judges being iusuificient to do die work, the oral examina- 
tion was relegated to examiners out of Court, a process 
almost moro lutile than tho pure affidavit system. Various 
attempts to patch up the evidence machinery of the Court 
of Chancery were subsequently made firom time to time,, 
but all came to nothing, because the Legislature would 
not supply a sufficient staff of judges to allow oral examina- 
tion in Court to be mode the rule. We assume tliat a measure 
which is meant to bo sweeping and compreheusivo will not be 
Bufiered to fail by a continuance of the fiarsimony which 
has already done so much mischief, and that Equity 
judges as well os Common Law judges will be allowed in 
future to ascertain fhets in the only satisfactory way. The 
substitution of the cheaper affidavit procedure iu appropriate 
cases, if guarded by verjr careful restrictions, would, however, 
be a great boon to suitors. Probably it might be found 
safe to admit affidavit cyidence subject to some such rules air 
these 
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I. Aflidavils to be adinis;Kil>lo in all cases whore noithor 
Bido asks for a vfvd voca trial. 

z. jVllidavits to be hied aliomately ns on motion for decree, 
and not sprung upon the other side sis they are when issue is 
johiOfl by roprKi«»tiou, 

3. Wlion afruhivits .ire alloived, each party to be at liberty 
to croi>s- examine in Court (on rcasonablo notice of such 
intention), wills tljo privilege, whero the Court thinkn it right, 
of recalling si witness to meet statements uisido on cross- 
examination — a privilege the want of ivliich hsia often proved 
fatal on the cioss^examination, in (.•hsinccry, of stubborn 
witnesses who know Unit their assertions cannot bo disphaccd. 

4. In all caeca wlicrc ailidavit evidence is not directed, the 
procedure to l»o by vwu voce evidence as at Nisi Priua, and, if 
before u judge and jury, specific iasiios to bo settled by the 
Court on which the jury aro to find their verdict. 

A scheme of this character would, wo liclicvc, combine in 
the best possible way the ciHciency of vied voce oxamimition 
with the economy of ailidavit ovidenco. It would require an 
addition to the judichil stall;, and that (if aii objection) is the 
only objection w Inch, so far as we can see, can possibly be 
urged against it. 

Some such idea as ours seems to have been floating in the 
inin<l ol’ the draftsman of tlio (rovernruent Bill, but to have 
been unfortunately owru.astc red by his dread of disturbing 
any juris<liction or procedure except that of the Court of 
Chancery, Tho Scliodule docs give the ('ourt a discretion 
to say whether a trial shall take place before a judge with 
or without assessors, or bel’orc a judge and jury, and adds 
tJio rather dangerous authority of handing over tho judge's 
■work to a referee. It also gives sonic discretionary power of 
using aflldavit evidence. But iho Bill itself provides that, if 
either party desires a jury, the (‘ourt shall have no power 
to deprivo him of it, unless it also deprivt's him of his 
judge and scuds the wlujlo question to a referee. If the 
right to a jury (though, a i wc iiavo seen, not ge nerally prized 
by bond Jide suitors) is too sacred io bo touched without 
consent when iho hearing is to bo before a judge, it is 
diiliculC to understand why the substitution of a referee 
should remove the difflculty. This otherwise unintelligible 
arrangement may pbssihly have been suggested by tho fact 
that the existing Common Law procedure does recognizo trials 
without juries before arbitrators forced on the parties, though 
it is not tho practice to hold such trials before a judge alone. 
This consideration, however, loses soino of its weight when it is 
remembered that the Judicature Bill is, or ought to be, some- 
thing more than a servile reproduction of existing Common 
Law practice. If our views iiro rigl^t, it would not be diffi- 
cult to modify the Bill ho as to bring it into harmony with the 
principles which we have dwelt upon, and which Uio Bill 
itself is probably not intended to subvert. 


SCOTCH AND IRISH PEERS. 

A n illustrious Assembly which often complains of want of 
employment might do worso than in providing a remedy 
for an undoubted grievance. The House of Lords consists 
of hereditary tnemliersj.of members for life, and of elected 
members who must possess an hereditaiy qualification. There 
is for the moment no active agitation either against spiritual 
peers or in &vour of the appointment of temporal peers with 
a amilar tenure of their dignity ; but several Irish peers have 
lately revived tlie well-known objections to their anomalous 
pMtion. One of them pathetically complains that he is 
disfranchised, having neither the seat in the Irish House of 
Tiords which induced, as he says, his ancestor to accept the 
burden of an earldom, nor the right to apply to the priests 
for permission to enter th^ House of Commons as member 
for an Irish constituency. The Scotch |K)er8, though they 
have borne their misfortunes in silence, might justly point to 
their own more pidablo condition. Their Irish brethren often 
profit by the right of ropresentiDg English constituencies, but 
the Scotch peer is absolutely excluded from Parliament, 
unless he has the fortune to bo eleoted by his equals to sit in 
Ae House of Lords. The- disability was first created 
by m Boottish Act of Union. Lord Falklamo, who, 

has acquired immortal fame 
by being killed in a clliui shirt, Was a Scotch peer 
and a member of the Bnglirii House of Commons; and 
probably tom were other instances in which the same 
persons held seats in the two neighbouruur Parlia- 
Th« ^otiM imp««ed ia 1707 %« ^bably dm 
to Hoglah j^ow, thomh it might haT« been that 

toe compeUtwn of Scotch peem oosld, m • gen^ rub, not 



occupied iu some riwpects a diffbreut for every 

Scotch peerage is hold by a family of Scotch descent, ivUilc 
many Irish pecragos wero^ butU before aud after tbd UuiQHi 
coulbrrcd on En^liiiluneii who were supposed not to bo 
sulficiently powerful or sufllcicntly meritorious to claim a 
se.al in tho EngliHli House of Lords. Geokur IH., iu one ot* 
his letters to Lon] Nouth, intiinntes his determination to make 
no more Irish marquises, because ho has too much respect £:>r 
English curia to squander a title ostensibly higher than their 
own. There aro several Irish peers who have not an aero ol 
land in Ireland, and who have perhaps never even visited tho 
country. Tho political dou .Milli- u records tho oiler of Pitt 
to givo one of liis supporters an Irish x^^ornge in preference 
to granting his request fur permission to drive through the 
Ifoj'sc Guards. It was often convenient to gratify a faithful 
follower with a titio and at tho same time to retain his services 
in the House of Commons. Other Irish peerages vrere be- 
stoivcd oil diplomatists who may perhaps have tnnicd their 
rank to ilio public advantage in foreign Courtii, Two younger 
sons of a Durham baronet were decorated in this manner, 
within a few yearn, as a rewiird for their diplonuitio services. 
Mr. WiLLUM Ei>cn, afterwards a peer of the United King- 
dom, bocanic Lord Aucklakd in the Irish peerage, after he had 
nc^gotiated tho Kronch Commercial Treaty, and ■while he was 
Ambassador at Madrid. Mr. Moimon Eokx's descendant still 
HitH, tindur tho ticlo of Lord }Ii:nlkv, fin- an English con- 
stituency. 

'J'cara of compassion provoked by tho pitiful story of Irish 
peers must bo easily elicited. Tlic nobleman who complains 
that iailh was not kept with his ancestor forgets that services to 
the Irish Govern moiit of the day would probably not have been 
Focognized by the gift of an earldom if the title had been as 
valuable as in England. The disfranchised Irisli peer has a vote 
for twenty-OLght roprosentative mendiors of tho House of Lords; 
and, if ho is in a minority, he is no worse oiVthau a Conservative 
commonerwho haxipons tolivo in Scotland, ilia chance of being 
selected by his x^arty to contest an EugUsh scat ia considerably 
increased by his possession of a title. Lord Palmerston, who 
was an Irish peer, may bo thought to have enjoyed during 
sixty years a fair shore iu X’olitical life. The late Lord ]\Iayo 
would not have been Viceroy of India if he liad been an English 
or Irish commoner. An Irish peer and his son at this 
momen4kpresent two important districts iu a midland county. 
One, if not more, of the leading members of the House of 
Lords would probably be well content to return to the House 
of Commons, if accident had reduced diom to the unhappy 
state of Irish peers. Tlio social advantages of the peerage are 
equally shared by the titled Pariahs from Ireland. Their 
wives and tlieir children bear titles not less ooundiug than 
thoso of their English equals, and they take precedence ac- 
cording to priority of creation. Scores of poors of tho United 
Kingdom, some of tliem pure-bred Englishmen, are only 
known to the world by older or higher Irish titles; and an 
English marquis thought it worth while a few years ago to 
accept an Irish dukedom. Even Scotch peers, who are subject 
to heavier disabilities, would seldom be content to subride, if 
they had the choice, into the rank of commoners. Chaucrr 
thought that a woman was quite right iu wishing her hari)and 
to bo made an alderman, because 

It is full fair to be y-deped ^ Madame,** 

And go to church the neighboora ali bdbra. 

It is Still fairer to be called My Lady,** and to take prece- 
dence of greater personages than even tho wives of aldermen ; 
and a Scotch peerage has, iu addition to its other attractions, 
the advantages of a tontine. By the Scotch Act of Union 
creations of Scotch peers were prohibited, and consequently 
the most recent S^tch peerage must bo a hundnd aud 
seventy years old. By the Irish Act of Union tho Crown 
was restricted to the creation of one peerage for every 
tliree peerages which might become extinct, but of late years 
tho prerogative has seldom been exercised, and it is searsely 
pro&blo that any further creations will take place. Many 
Irish peerages have, to the benefit of surviving families, died 
out since tlio first year of the present century. Scotch peers 
are more tenacious of family vitality, bcaiuse their creation 
was ordinarily limited to heirs general, and there is a strong 
probability that some remote ancestor may still bo repre- 
sented through sons or daughters. 

Althoi^h tho grievances of the oppressed peers may not 
urgently demand a remedy, an inconvenionco which aifects 
tho country at largo rather than tho excluded- fieers or tiio 
parts of the kingdom from which th^ derive^ their dignities 
might be advantageously removed. It mjNd have hum 
much better to provide for the electkjl of the repre- 
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iH?Ui****''*^ rlrau iri^ ]otH th:iu to ftllow tllO wholo 

number to elect sixteen peers for JscotlaijJ aiul twenty- 
cigiit ibr XrcUnO. It was easy to ibreaeo that only 
the majority uould bo reprosented, and the actual 
opera! ii ii of the urrungonent has been flagrantly unja^t 
ami absurd. The Duko ol* Wellinoton and ihc lute 
Lord Di ni:\' .successively appoIriLed the Irish reprosentativo 
pcois as otleii an occasion occurred; unci if the oxerciso of! 
J’arlauiicutury patronage !>y a Minister is objectionable, it is * 
still mere auoiiiulous that u leader of Op]>osition should be . 
able to seemv ihroiijli his nominees a penimuejit majority in ’ 
tJio liouiio of Lords. To Lord Milu ow complaint that the 
(Conservative majority now refuses to elect a Liberal reprea« n- * 
taiive peer, it is porlmps a auilicicnt answer that, as a general ! 
rule, it is unusual to veto for a pollticral opponent ; but there I 
is no clc'cloral system in ihc kingdom to which tlie modern ! 
device of repre.sC'nt;ition of a minoiity could bo more fairly I 
applied. Tliere is m> risk that peers, even of the Liberal j 
party, wDl choo^jc ex^iononts of revoUiLionary doctrines; and ' 
at the worst a Jacobin peer, of wLieh typtt tlnro were | 
formerly one or two spoeiinens, wi'uld lie as innociionr. ; 
in the lloucio of Loixi.; as a w’ild cl* fihant ja^bod on ; 
ciiUier si<ie to a do;a-n tume companions. A\ iion an innovation j 
in the consblutipii of the Uouse of LonU of a nmeli moiv 
quc.^tionai>lo kiinl wati proposed ihri.vj or four y< ars ago, Mr. 
Binou'j', thou a (.’abinet AliinsLer, re:ii.';'k<.d with cliaracterivtic 
good tustc that tiioro was no icsc in iliiisoring an incurablo 
iuBtitutiiiu. The iK-'crs (henisidvis juobably bold a difl‘crt*iit j 
opinion ; and if ilioy were to pa.‘5s a Uill en ibliug the miiioriri«\-; j 
of tScotch and Irish peers to ha\ o a ^.diare in the re}U‘es«.ntatio.i, 
the House of Commons could scareoly refuse to assent t«.» the 
improvement. The lloveriiiiujiit cunnoi be expected to pr(i]>osc 
a mcasuro which might perhaps njr .^aiirtly the Conii*'r\ati\o 
peers; but. the luoic [irudcnt miiinbcrs uf tliu House of litir lb 
would not unwillingly sec the dunmulKiu of their' own 
numerical j/rcpondcraucc, c.-<pecially as an invidious scanilal 
would be feimuluincouily abatwh It would oibni bo h'v> dis- 
agreeable lo be outvoted than to choose bftwf;“irilio acceptance 
and the rejection of an luiuvoidable and unpalutaidc measure; | 
and it may even bo conjectured that the be.-t » .• ans ol pee- 
serving what remains of the power oi the Upper House wouhl 
bo to atlbrd facilities for the introdmaioii and adoption of 
MinisU*nal inca.surcs. The IIow-c of LorJ.s has never .<^nnk 
into the sUte of political incapacity wincli is proverbhdiy 
oxpr€S.scd by the plirnso non />:/* ;?////. if ,* but nohiauK, 
which i.i understood, though it may not; bo utttfrod, 
deprives hiatosmanliko concossious of macit of their utility 
aud grace. An unieudmcut of tho two Acts of Union 
would present no serious conslitutional ditUculty, and the 
introduction of a truer reprosenhuie n of the »scolch and Irish 
pecniges would bo only temporarily necessary. If ih^ House 
cJl Loi'da lasts so long, uiuiiy of the exceptional peerages 
would eitlicr become extinct or bo absoibcd in ordinary 
peerages within fitly years. If Lord rouTAULixuTuN's iigiires 
aro correct, there aro now 41 Scotch poors and 107 Irish 
peers who are not peers of tho United Kingdom. Of these, 
44 sit in the House of Lords as representatives, leaving 104 
to bo provided for, or pitied, according to the measure ot their 
BUfierings. Only two or three weeks ago Lord Noumantov 
was made a peer of. the United Kingdom, and both political 
parties are likely in turn to suminou partis:ins uf their owm 
into the higher circle. When only fifty are left outside, it 
would be at tho Kiinc time liuroane and harmless to removo 
their provincial disqualification ; and, with the nccos.dty ibr 
electing rojtroscntaiives, tho existing abuse and the provisi(»ns 
which it might be mitigated would equally disappear. A 
▼udble hole in a vessel or in an institution is more objection- 
able than tike blemish which may possibly result irom tho 
process of tinkering. 


WHAT NEXT? 

M r. CAWLEY has not succeeded in persuading tho llouso 
of Commons to pass lus littlo bill fur allowing steam- 
ei^iaes and trains of trucks free course over all tho roads and 
highways of ibo country ; but there is to bo a Select Com- 
milteo on the subject, and tho proposal will no doubt bo 
renewed, and there is no saying but what Mr. Cawley, if he 
haa only peraeveranco enough, may have his way in tho end. 
It may occur to somo people that England will bo rather a 
fively countiy when atcam-oagiiuia aro careering wildly in all 
diMotioiia up and down tho pobllo toads. Horses still ^y 
an aca|mvlnnt.parC in Engliah life, but of course if loc»nio- 
into general use, horses must be prepared 


to rotire. from tho field, and bo replaced by stcam-maohinory. 

Wo would merely venturo fo suggest that it might he ns well 
to make sure of the machinery being available for every 
purpose beibre horses are finally dispensed with. At least it 
is dilficult to SCO how tho two will get on together. The only 
hope for the public would seem to be a free fight between r 
tramways, roaiLsU'timor.s, and the re<5t of the itivudoni. They ( 
caniitit very well all !)ave the roads, and when they have ' 
run cacli other ilown, tho 2 *ub!ic may liavo n clnincc of 
coming by its own. Perhaps if is only natural that tho 
sii(’.C 0 iw> oi' the tiaiuway speculators should have encouraged 
llic road -steamer fanatics. Everybody knovv.i tlie old story 
uf tho ship CNqUaiii who thought that land was rather 
iHf'ful in ir.s way, as soniolhiug you could stick an anchor 
into aud got provisioua I'rom; aud it is almost amusing to 
o^.^erve tho calm way iu wliich dilTorout seta of people 
aii.Mmie that tlie puMio liighways were const rucied Bira2>ly to 
sorvii cerluiu private ^'Urjioseii of tli'dr own, and that the 
imblic should be thanki'ul if any room is left for it at all. 

Xiit lung siiico wo fuiuul oursdves iu one of tlie chief 
siiliurlian tlioroughfarc.-5 of ijoiidon, with iho whole ol' tlio 
pavement on one side occupied by droves of sheejt and cattle, 
and the roadway by a ipiick succession ol' tram way-cars filling 
ijoth lines of raiL, tho iiavoniout on thij other .side being 
gKteioudy Icl't ihv 2 )ede^l riariy, in so far .-is it \v:ia Jiot 'wanted 
lor ixrambuhityir.s. Eor vchiclca which were not tramway- 
cars there could hardly he ^aid to In*, any room nt all ; 
they Avere cniiqclled to dodge aLoi;l in nnok-; and angles of 
tho way, making a tpurt when tho road was clear for .a 
momoiit, .and then taking shi lin* in a fide oii.-ning till the 
rush, of -cars and cattle had again somewhat .subiiidod. Ontj of 
tin: drovers explained that it was impoRsiblo for him to turn 
his animals into tlie road, as lliey wo!ild tlmwi be cut to 
jncci'h by the tram way-cars, lie to k lor grarCed that, tliij 
civeiunstancu couferred cither a ^talnl'ny or Uommoii Lj.'.v 
riglit on di overs aiul cattlo t») take po-sei-.’^ioii of the [nv.- 
UKHtfi, If htciim- engines aro addid to the train wrjjs, it wj.'l 
C-.vlainly he time to at*k the DuLo AuirU.i., v. ho c-, 

AVo belimc, Prc'ddeuL of iho A'a'cicoith: Soeix-iy, how ho lO'.-J 
his friend’: ore gelling on Aviili fl\in^;-Jn ichim;.:. 

I'AAALi.i 10 ho nf npli.ion tlia: the thno J.aa 

jatie Avlicn Btraiji-ongines slionld be tarn*, d loo , *50 upon i.lnj 
world o\\ tlieir own responsibility. l*.uli..niHMit ought to 
a.sr'Uiite that they arc quite capahh*. of knowing right, from 
AVroiig, ninl behaving iinqicrly, and should bo coiiient Avith 
enforcing penalties for misconduct. His 15111 proposed that 
any locomolivo Avhich did nut emit smoke, and which 
Avhen Avorking diil not produce any noise by bwain, or discharge 
hteani into tho air, should have the freedom of ail the roads iu 
the kingdom, on 2>ayiug tolls if it came lo a b.rr. It Avould 
of coiirsu be at liberty to cut up the higliAvaya without incur- 
ring even this trilling expense. 1 Mcoiuotws which did not 
coiiforiii to ihese coiiditions us to smoke and noise Avere to he 
required to obtain ;i licence from the Bo-ard of Tiado 
btilore setting out ou their IravcU. Of course, if the 
Bill had passed, locc*noiivc.s of every kind would have 
taken to tho road iudiscriniinately, aud the rosponsihility 
of objecting lo them and of proving that they smoked or 
snorted would have been throAvn on tAublic-spiritcd persons 
who Avero willing lo sjiend timo und money in a laAv-suit. 
Eacli locomotive AVOuld of course bo ^irovided with a set of 
attendants, Avho might not know very well how to drive it, but 
I who would be warranted to swear against any odd.s that it 
never smoked aud never snorted. Another provision was 
dmt in towns locomotives wore not to go faster than five 
iiiiios an hour, or iu the country iastcr than eight miles ; but 
here, again, tlicro would bo an obvious dilliculty iu deter- 
mining at Avhiit rate an engine was going. Eight miles an 
hour is a paoo which Avould nithor make country people Avink, 
and it would be liord to say whether the engine might not bo 
going at ten or twelve miles an hour, it is a nice question 
Avhothor an engine that makes a noise or an engine that does 
not make a noise is more dangerous. In the first cose, your 
horse may bo frightened, but at least you have a Aynming 
of tbo approaching monster ; iu the oilier case, it is down on 
you, dashing along at ten miles an hour, b^re you know 
where you are. Under tho Bill, country districts, including 
many populous hamjets and villages, Avith diildren playing 
in tho rood, carts aud gigs standing at doors or driving ^ 
aloDg^ would liavo been provided with a fair share of the 
poriU Olid ^exciternttits of Mugby Junction, One of the 
suppertera of tho Bill . remarked tliat locomotive engines 
ought not to bo phoed in a worse poeiUon ihan other 
voUcAm of a similar rise tvavelHsig along the .high toad; 
but pace, to say nodiiiig of aerise, Are, md ttsekei hoa 
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surely Bomcthiiig to do with the question of public safety* 
This member was disposed to put horses out of 
count. They are not represented in Parliamenti and besides, 
as ho said, what will not horses sliy at? People who ride or 
drive horses may perhaps, however, be disposed to think that 
the feelings of horses are entitled to some consideration, if 
only for the sake of the limbs and lives of those who use them. 
Mr. Cawlkv said the timo had como when tliose iutcrestod in 
tho use of those locomotives ought to know what the law was, 
but ho might have satisfied this modest desire by a reference 
to the statutes in tlie library of the House of Commons. Wo i 
have occasionally met a procession composed of a man carry- 
ing a red flag with a road-steamor following slowly, in his 
wake, and perhaps horses arc trying to got accustomed to 
this apparition. Rut it may reasonably bo doubted whether 
either men or horses arc quite ripo as yet lor locomotives, 
with jMsrhaps a long train of trucks behind them, rushing 
along at ten or twelve miles an hour, Idowing otf 
smoko, s?norting, shrieking, and scattering red-hot cinders 
>11 all diroclioiis, and then perhaps e.xpfoding in tlie 
middle of thu road us a pnitly climax. Ono member who 
gave his cxporionccs in tho course of the debate sUted that a 
road-Atoamer which visited his neighbourhood first broke up 
the highway for a inilo or so into holes and pits, and then 
smashed itself in dorpair. There is no reason to auppo«0 that 
the drivers of locomoiivos are likely to bo men of a very 
superior class, uiid wo have suiuc experience in towns of too 
perils to whicli the public is exposed from wild waggoners 
and homicidal cabmen, ^riioro is certainly something more 
exciting than plcasiiiit in llic idea of luiving men of this sort 
tamed loose on steAin-cngincs all over the country, whirling 
dirough narrow, twisting country lanes, and racing along 
highways. 

It would perhaps have hardly been Avorth while to notice 
this happily abortive Rill, if it had not been a measure 
of a clam which soeinH to be growing more numerous every 
year, and in regard to which, we arc afraid, public opinion is 
not .so resolute as it should be. The old sort of freedom 
Avbicli considicd in the enjoyment of common and equal rights, 
on the princijdo of mutual accommodation and give and take, 
some making Avay here and iahers there, so that all might 
move smoolJ>ly along and sliare alike, would seem to 
bo less appriciaU'd than it used to bo. Mowndiiys 
each clique and faction has its own pet contrlvaiACO, and 
everything must give Avay to it. The question is not how all 
can got along logolher, but Avho is to have absolute possession 
of tlio public Avays to the c.xcluMon of the rest. Mr. C.vwLtr's 
huge locomotive, snorting, fuming, crashing over tho roads, 
and sweeping everything before it, may almost be regarded as 
ail emblem of tho rude intolerance and arrogant pretensions of 
tho modern spirit. Now tlio tramAvay, now thu locomotive, 
claims the highway Ur; its owm, and all other trallic, horse and 
foot, carts and carriages, is expected to retire beibxo it. No- 
body Avill deny tliut in their proper sphere tramways and 
road-stcamers may be exceedingly useful and valuable. We 
have nothing to say against tliem except that they do not seem 
to US to supijly all tho wants uud objects of life, and that it is 
rather hard that tiio use of tho public highways, AvhicU are 
supposed to be maintained for the beuelit of all classes in com- 
mon, should be handed over lor the purposes of a minority, 
to tho serious inconvenience, if not exclusion, of tho rest 
of the community. The only comfort is that, Avheu tho public 
has been beaten olF, the traiiiAvays and locomotives will begin 
to prey upon each other, and in this way public riglits may 
in time be restored. From this point of view there might be 
a good deal to be said in faA'our of Mr« Caavley’s BiiL 


SOCIAL RAKRlBBSj 

f jpHE immortal Dr. Johnson onco applied what he aupposed to 
be a crucial test to the sincerity of Mrs. Macaiuay’s re- 
publican prindples by proposing that she should invite her footman 
towt down with them at dinner. If a Avillioeness to moet social 
nimnors on equal tenua be o fair test of repubneanism, it must be 
^rented that the number of gonuino republicans ki ttie world is 
sinmany sn^L Indeed, ns is ofiten enough remarked, the oflect 
demociatic political inatitutions is very often to make tho 
social ^nen impassable than ever, 'fho reason is obvious 

enouffh. An Amenean gentleman can less afford to put himself 
inth w huh talwnter in NowTork ihu 
ra noUmui to talkefMQy to a man of tiio Mine ol«8 at 

honfclMmiw theto U n nneh gnntor riak that the five nnd 
enlightened ttt^wiH tain nnpbM^ ®>e»bMiice«f 
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carriaga in England each passenger knows that his feliow*» 
travellers belong, within certain limits to tho samo social semCinr • 
with Hraself, and have therefore a certain common aodorataDdhigr 
upon various matters. In an American oar ho can only sav tltm^ 
his. companions are not niggers; but they may be oafuubie;; of ' 
eating with thoir knives, of chewing tobacco, and of nahig' 
language which is not strictly in uccordaiico whh oonA^entionai 
usage. You can speak with much more fteedom to a fellow^ 
traveller if you Lave a well-founded coniidenco that- he will net 
reply by do voting vour eyes to eternal perdition. In short, fhe> 
simple process of shuflling together ][HM)pIe who are at the Very 
opposite ends of the Hcale of civilisation does not tend to promote 
familiarity. Its iirst etleia is to cause the more sensitive units to 
surround Iheitiselvcs with an imperceptible atmosphere of general 
repulsion. In the l>jiig run pobsibly the constant intenuixture 
may briug about a closer asHiniilation ; but the linmodittco cunse- 
queuces— and ** immediate may be interpreted with considorablo 
Itilitude — are very often tho reverse of what they aro souietimee 
hastily assumed to be. 

Part of that phenomenon which is gonorally dei^crlbod as tho 
Avidening of the gulf between different chisses ia obviously duo 
to tills siiiiplo fact. Tho destructioii of a ppiillcal prtvilec^ is 
tjicitly compensated by an increase of social uxclusivene«>.i. uhon 
Ave have reached Utopia, tlio exLyting awkwarduess will be ro- 
moA’ed. Mail will meet man on cq^ terms; there Avill be no 
jealousy on tlio p.^rt of thu Kuporior, and no ein'y from the in- 
ferior. Every ono will take his place natnrally, conscious that it 
is that for which lie is best adapted, and there* Avill be no attempt 
to create artilicial dif^linctious wdien those actually existing oro 
felt to repose upon absolute jusltcu. Meanwhile amiable young 
i-eforiuers are apt to attempt to precipitate tho process. They (Vet 
ugiiinsl tho barriers which have sprung up at the very uuiuisnt 
of their supposed dcblruction. Tht^ are shocked to iliscovor 
that their work is only kilf done, and try to translate the 
political into social reforms. They give to workiug-mon 
the right hand of fellowship, sit down to tea with them, 
aud elaborately lay aside ihu prestige of superior mnk ana 
education. They try to talk to tlicdr servants us if they were 
fellow-crcaturos,* and as if the stairs which separate thu kitchen 
from the parlour were not more dilKcult of ascent— except in a 
inorely physical sense — ^thtin the cliiTs of the Matterhorn. That 
such eiforts are well meant would be denied by nobody. They are 
directed tigainst a real evil; for one can hardly consider it as part 
of the eternal order of things that people whose bodies inhabit the 
same tenement should be separated from each other in spirit as 
Avidely HS tliough they were denizens of dilieront planets. It may 
even be admitted further that some people have tho happy art of 
really conciliutiDg by condesixmsion ; that they can lay aside their 
robes of state without breoming more imposing in thoir incognito 
thim in thoir official costume ; and that for mom tho phrase of 
putting people at their ease does not really , mean prMucing ii 
general Hcnse of extreme awkwoi'dnessy and a forced air of fami- 
liiirity which is at the very antipodes of the gouuine article. A 
toon, however, and even a woman, must bo possessed not finly 
of singular bonevolcuce, but of a singularly felicitous inaunor, 
if success is to bo obtained in such an enterprise. For the 
great majority, the fetters of costoin have penetrated far too 
deeply into their souls to permit really Iroo action when they 
voiautarily leave their accustomed sphere. Angela* visits are 
provci^hlly-raro, dnd most angola would pirobnbly lind it hard to 
lay aside their wings and talk to any mere mortal as to one of 
themselves. More IrequeuUy they come liko the “ blessed CRen- 
do veer,” declaring only too distinctly ’'Hs mine to spealc and 
yours to hear,” and conferences conducted on such terms may be 
improving, but tM^cedy diminish the sense of conatraint. 

Without denying, therofore, the gjood whidi iniiv possibly bo 
effected by crossing the gulf when tho innovator has tbe happy dis- 
position necessary to ensure sueces'i, it is more expedient for per- 
sona of colder temperament to ask what are the real dUficuUies to 
be suimouiited. When we appreciate tho nature of the olMtacles 
which retard the advent of the millennium, we may expect to aid 
in removing them by judicious effort, though we cannot hope te 
I ovorkap them at a bonnd. The obstacle of which wo have already 
, spoken IS the most palpable, and is the inevitable result of an un- 
; settled state of society. When nobody is quite certain of his 
position, and eA*ciybo<ly is trying to tread on his neighbour’s 
toes, the result must be a widespreatl feeling of awkwui'dness. 
Vulgarity, in the most general sense, is the product of an 
attempt to assume habits of tbougbt, or dress, or manner, not oa 
the spontaneous expression of our own taste, but as a conscious 
imitatiun of other' people’s taste. When a 8orA*Aiit tries to adept 
her mistrcHsV i'asliions, ox an upstart tries to apt' an old nristocrary, 
or all Indian wears Manchester prints instead of his native 
costume, the same souse of incongruity is pr«xluced. Perfect 
manners, it is said, are to be found only in the uncoutuniiiiatGd 
j Fkist, bocaiiso there everybody has a traditional code of be- 
j haviour from which he never thinks of deiriating, and Avliich has 
become a second nature to him ; and therA*foro, as long iis an in- 
cessant straggle of ^ classes continues, we shiill nil feel moro ot- 
ic^ uncomfextablo in each other's presence. But, even assuming 
this difficulty to be removed in a low centuries, another threatens 
to.be more permanent. Wu cannot look forw^ to any timo at 
which cultivation will be uniformly diffused. So far asweciui 
see, the diflbrencos axe likely to grow rather wider than narrower. 
In iqpito of all that has been said about the leveWng tondcomes of 
democracy, the difl^xences of fortune increase moet rapidly in the 
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moat JemocMtic countrioji. MillioDairea on a scale hitherto unpre- 
cedented become daily commoner in New York, whilst the work- 
man's wojrrs, if they rise at all, rise only by imperceptible degrees. 
Intelli'Ctual diflerences seem to follow the same law. The more 
science extends, for example, the greater are the exertions required 
to be decently familiar with its results. It takes the study of many 
3'ean9 to be an accomplished chemist or matheinatician ; and there- 
fore it becomes daily more hopeless for the bulk of mankind who 
hare to live by manual labour to acquire any kuowh.'dge worth 
having upon such subjects. The self-taught genius has daily a 
harder task before him ; fox the condition o£ making additions to 
our knowledge is familiarity with the vast masses of knowledge 
accumulated by the labours of preceding generations. 

There must thus remain a fundamontal difiurence, tending rather 
to increase than to diminisb, between people at opposite ends 
of the social scale. For real ly ctusy intercourse sometlilng like a 
comuiiinity of iuterf.*4ts is requisite. In order to cnj<iy a man's 
society, you must be capable at least of syinpathi/iiig with his 
favourite pursuite. If your whole knowledge, for example, of 
natural history is confined to recognizing au empirical distinc- 
tion between a horae and n cow, how can you profitably 
talk^ upon such subjects to a man whose mind is a walking 
British Museum ‘r The region in which ho habitimliy dwells 
is for YOU closed by doors which it is immssiblo to pass. This 
difTiculty is of couri^e merely suggested by way of illustra- 
tion. As a mattor of fact, a tolerably intelligent person wlio has 
never got beyond the asses* bridge may couverso profitably with a 
person whose niathoinntical speciilntions are so profound ns to bn 
niteliigiblo to only half a do/eu porsoms in Kiiropc*. Miifc that is 
becausu mntlieniatics, however deeply iuimorsiMl a man may be in 
the study, fills only ono division of liis intelloct. Kveii the deept‘.^l r)f 
mathoiuntieiMUB can take a keen interest in thec4^nking of a imittoii 
chop, to say nothing of such subjects as poeliy, or politics, or ■ 
theology, which may bo said to have a univorsal human interest. . 
Extonu, however, the same primaple to other departments of 
intellectual activity. Take a man who is ihoroiighly Gouvei*sant 
with the great currents of Kuropeati speculation, and place 
him in contact with an ordinary ploughman, whose whole 
intellectual apparatus has been provided at a village school. 
How can they find real pleasure in eacli other s .soei ^ty P The 
ploughman can of course traverse only an iritinitesini.'il part of 
the philosopher's spliere of thought, iiuu the philosopher, however 
nmiable, will in time grew wtmryof talk about potty perish ^o^nip, 
or OYOii reflections upon agriculture from a purely bucolic, point of 
view. Tho answer, indeod, may be easily given. Such a cliller- 
ence need not cause any Muise ui* awkwardness. If the ploughman 
is intelligent euough to admit the valuo of a philosophy which 
he cannot imdersfund, and then-fon) to pay duo respect to philo- 
sophers ; and if, on the other hand, the philosopher is not too 
pedantio to take au ioterost iii simple human passions and trouhb^, 
they have a common gt uMid upon which each may give and take 
some useful in formation. Unluckily it is just on this ground that 
the discord is likely to be most comploto. The ploughman pro- 
bably takes an in teres t in the rate of wages, and attributes his bad 
to A certain inherent meanness on tho part of the nearest 
farmer ; the philosopher can only reply by statements about tho 
wages-fund and Malthas, which to his iiiterloc.utor are as consoling 
as a text in Hebrew. The ploughman finds consolation in 
tho doctrines ot a Methodist pi'eacher ; and the philosopher, if lio 
belongs to a cortidn class of thinkers, is unablo even to conceive 
how* anybody should regard a Methodist as anything but a curious 
Hurvivai of archaic fonns of belief. It is not merely tliat ono man 
knows a certain list of facts of which the other has never heard, 
but thot their whole methods of thought arc jarring and mutually 
(exclusive. .\dd to this that tho philosopher feels that his pro- 
sj^-rity in a democratic state of society depends very much bn the 
piougli man's good will; while the ploughman is much inclined to 
doss tho plulo.sophcr with the numerous blood-suckers whom he 
conriders to be living on tho fruits of his labour, and it is obvious 
that there are a good many obstacles, even if all political diller- 
encos wore lovellcd, to a comfortable iiitercourso between diflerent 
classes. ^ Our ploughmen and philosophers, however, are merely 
special instances ot a want of harmony which might bo illmsiratcd 
in a thousand different ways. Tho misfortune is that tho old 
definition of contemporaries has practically ceased to bo true. 
Of jpeople alivo at this moment, many are really living in remote 
penods of the past ; others are really living in tho nineteenth cen- 
tury ; and not a few are aspiring at least to live in the twentieth. 
When fill people who inhabit tho same planet at tho same time 
am truly conteupora^, tho barriers which now divide them may 
disappear ; for, though not at tho samo level, they may bo in tho 
same seide of thinking beings ; but the process of effecting the 
chango is likely to bo SJmethiug of the slowest. 


CATITEDBAL LEGISLATION. 

rilHE Cathedral legisfation of thirty years a^ is ono of the 
JL great blots of the Statute Book, and may well serve as a stand- 
ing beacon to roformers of all kinda. It is liard to say which 
wero the worst and most discreditable, the abuses or the remedies ; 
and, conridoring what tho abuses wer^ this is saying a good deaL 
The men who undertook to purge and reform the cathedrals found 
a greet and historical orgauization, enormous resources, and vast 
and presdng popular wants ; they found the wants not attended 


to nor even roengnized, the resources scandalously misappropriated 
and wasted, tho organization— in itself a perfect and admirable 
machine capable of infinite applications and untold work— at a 
dead standstill for want of adequate objects, and of zeal and in- 
telligence to find thorn. These were the abuses, heavy and 
Horious enough. How wero they dealt with by the politicians who 
professed lobe filled with righteous indignation at the uselessness 
of the cathedrals, at their failure to fulfil'public duties and to benefit 
tho iiutioii ? Not venturing to destroy, they damaged and maimed 
the inachiuo, so us to make it os useless os possiblo — quite as use- 
less as it over had been in its worst days ; tney alienated, and for 
a long w bile frittered iiw.ay, resources which they did not know 
how to apply ; and lU to tho popular wants of tho country, they 
had hut ono idoa as to the w.ay in which they w^ere to bo met — 
namely, by multiplying livings with starvation incomes. Filled 
with the narrowiim and conceit of ii period singularly shallow in 
its political doctrines and meagre in its practical measures of policy, 
they did not choose to take the trouble to master the rationale of 
tho cathodml system. Tho Chapters certainly did not come before 
tho nation or the Church %vith clean hands, but they did not want 
able and loarnod spokesmiMi, who, if tho reformers had chosen to 
lisbm, made it abundantly clear what cathedrals wore meant to 
be, and might still bo made. But, for the hasty and priggish 
legislation of tho time, learning wiis too cumbrous, and real ihtel- 
ligenco, with its largeness and its depth, too troublesome. The 
Cathedral Act of i8ao broke down tho cathedral systems with 
ax<*s and hammers. Cathedrals, various in history and in circum- 
stances as they varied in form and size, wero all condemned to a 
pinched and dull uniformity of staff and function. Throughout 
the Act there is not a trace to be ft mod of any design or even in- 
direct endeavour to stimulate and improve the emcicney of the 
cathedrAls, either as places of solemn popular worship nr as centn^s 
of ecclnsifLsticai action. The one idea was reduction ; roducliou 
stringent and indiscriminate, so as to leave as large a balance as 
could be gathert‘d from the vast capitular estates for the new fund 
which was to bo administered by tho new Commission. Tho 
1 ‘ramers of the Act had not the faintest iindi;rstundiDg of w'hat a 
cathedral was intended to be ; it never entered their inimls that 
it ever could be made of any except to provide places 
of rt'Wtird and easy work for exactly the same cL'iss of clergymen 
AS those uuder whom the cathedral sysieu) had become a 'great 
system of sinecures. That it could bo a popular institution, a 
coimectiiig link between tho Ohurch and the masses, a spbero ftir 
high enthusiasm and effective work, evidently nevm* cru.^»ed tho 
miiuis of those who drew up the clauses of tho .\ct. That it loft 
deans and CHnons, with ditniiii.shed incomes indeed, but also to their 
olil-fu-Hhioned poorness of thought as to the duties mid somcos for 
which they existed, »Ud not trouble the cathedral reformers. They 
had done eiuaigh by cutting down the niiuiher of canons to the 
number of the four seasons ; the reform was ctfected by thoir beiug 
made ftiw, and as to what was to be done by these shrunk-iip 
('haptors, with their magnificent fabrics and their pitiable and 
unworthy resources for divine worship within them, tho Act left 
that iikme. Fensoiially, it was very indulgent to the c\»nvenience and 
the IntcrestH of tho deans and canons; but in their public capacity 
it did nothing to remove their difficulties if they should be minded 
to infuse new vigour into a system hampered and paralysed at 
every turn with the growth of vosteil interests, and the claims of 
chartered and privileged indolonco. No important change hoa 
perhaps ever been made in England marked by so ^eat ignor- 
ance, Much vexatu^us careless'iess, and such discreditable want of 
sympathy with tho higher purposes of the institution supposed to 
be reformed, as tho Cathedral Act of 1 840. That the cathedraLi 
have survived its mischievous and deadening effects is due to tho 
ri.«e of a spirit in tho Church and in the people which tho policy 
of that Act did its host to stifle and defeat by anticipation. 

As long ns tiie cathedrals, taking tho hint given them by the 
Act, confined themselves to their old groove and simply went on 
in tho received way, doing very little and venturing on nothing 
new, the Act apjiearod merely to be one of rou^ and hasty 
spoliation, of which tho gains were not voir satisfactorily ad- 
luinisterod. But as soon os the cathedrals oegan to wake into 
something like life, and uses were found for them which had not 
been though I of before, it became clear how recklessly and un- 
skilfully the legislators of 1840 bad dealt with the gn^ve interests 
with which they had meddled. One result soon showed itself 
'J'ho cathedral reformers had taken care that a Chapter shcaid be 
n^duced to the smallest possiblo number. I’robably oss^tniing that 
they never could have anything serious to do, the Act had inada 
no provision that they should be eflicient. Boons nod canons 
necessarily grow old, and there was nothing, to prevent a great 
and magnincent cathedral, the ornament -and central shrine, it 
might be, of some great city, falling ivfder the management of a 
body of sick and worn-out old mtn; past all real work— perhaps 
past even the outward proteucp^oif it. No margin being allowed^ 
no provision being mode fer" retirement, and hiuuaa infirmity doing 
its natural work, it ig no wonder that in many instances the slender 
atafi' of the cathedriiia broke down. In these splendid and costly 
palaces of religion tLero were not men to represent it, and cathedid 
services became a proverb for the meanness and riovenliness of their 
arrangement The want of strength, the want of men, the want of 
relays of workers, have been felt wherever a cathedral has tried to 
rise to what mav be expected from ita place and opporfcnnities. Itia 
undernuumind for all varioua functions which more intelUgant 
Uiought and greater >eligiouB eamestneaa have found for it; it is 
undennanned anyhow , Mt it la further undernuumedi because it 
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18 served by men on wboso time and work it hna not an oseliigive, 
scarcely oven a prior^ claim ; and it is still as much encumbered 
as ever with exhausted and useleeS members, for whom no fair 
mode of retirement was ever thought of till the partial and make- 
shift Act of two years ago. No cathedral over begina to stir 
without focliug itself cripj^ed, without becoming another example 
of the fatal improvidence which thirty years ago threw away an 
invaluable inheritance, and upset and deranged and half destroyed 
a great machinery, instead oi p.*iticntly and wisely trying to make 
it fulfil its purpose. 

The Ac^ besides the radical fault of its sweeping and undis- 
tingoishing uniformity of cathedral constitution, is full of iii- 
stioiCGS of blundering and short-sighted arraugemeiits, which, in 
spite of subsequent corrections and ameudments, still caasc em- 
bairassment to those who have to be guided by it, or to carry it 
out liut it docs in one point profess to look forwai*<l, and provide 
the possibility of mitigating its inconveniences. It actually pro- 
vides for tlio possible rc>endowmcnt of suspended ennonrios. 
There is a kind of grim cj'iiicism about the clause which gives this 
lilK^.rty of re-endowment ; for the re-eiidowincnt which it mainly 
contemplates, and whicli it empowers Chapters to make, is sup- 
posed to be out of tho ** divisible coiporate revenues rt'tnaiiuny to 
the mid Chapltn, after payiny to the Ecekeinetu'al CommimunerB 
the prqfitB from the Biwpcndvd cunonnj'* The Chapters have leave 
given to mulct themselves out of their diminished corporato 
Tovenucs, to fill up tho gups made by tho Act, and to restore 
new caiiouries in place of others which are suspended’* iu the 
sauie l)reHth. It is nardly nece.s<iary to sny that the power ha.«i not 
been put iu action, either hy the Chapters, or, us the Act also si'cras, 
according to the Altomey-(iciujral, to p«.Tmil, by private gifts, 
nlf hough the present Jlishop of Lichfield ciidenvoured to give it 
vilely. Tho conditions were not inviting, and the provision hna re- 
mained a dead letter. Jiut at least it affords a ground for further 
action. If the Act of 1 840, professedly at least, looked not un- 
favoiirably on the restoration of places in cathedrals, luid on a 
possible increase of their clergy, it cannot bo said, at a tinio when 
catliednils have begun to show Hom(.‘thing of what they may do 
for tho Church, that ll is too late, or too great a departure from 
tho established order of things, to propose practical measures 
for reinforcing tho enthedrnl body. Air. Jk'rufcford }lope*s liiU, 
which was read a second lime on Wednesday, really goes not a 
step boyond the principle nccepUnl in the Act of 1840; but it 
regards this principh) ns one which may seriously ho (Uirriod into 
oficct, and relieves it of tho absurdity thrown round it by Ibe 
toms and conditions under which the Act of 1840 lets it in. 
It puts aside tho suppositions that it Is Chapters who, in tho first 
instance, should ro-endow tho ennonrios just talcen from them, 
and that it should be only allowable to revive suspended canonries. 
but not to creato fresh stalls. It siumly lays down, bnnully ana 
gonerally, that plana may be laid before tho Ecelusiastical Com- 
mission by the Chapters, with the annetiou of their visitors, for 
«.stablishiiig by restoration or 'creation additional cauonric.^, and 
accepting endowment for them. It merely cnlai'gcs a liberty 
filrofmy ^fiveu ; but it gives it free from the ambiguities, diinculties, 
and restrietiona which have hindered tho exereiao of this liberty. 
And When the prospect ia ronsidered of the enlarging and unsus- 
pected possibilities of usefulntujs in the cathedrals, and account ia 
taken of tho growing domaudf of religion, of tho iiicreascsd im- 
portance of couceniratioii and joint action, and of the advantage 
of attaching to places full of every kind of intenist, such as tho 
cathedrals, tho sympathies of nil classes and orders of Church 
people, the liberty asked for ia not too great, and may reasonably 
bo oxp^tod to be used with important benefit to the Church. 

The Bill rightly leaves as open ns possible all the details and 
conditions of any arrangements that may be made for increasing 
tho staff of the cathedrals. But, in giving facilities for these 
arrangements, it indicates one special reason why this liberty of 
estabushing new canonries is asked for, and it gives prominonco 
to one very important provision which should accompany them, 
the pressing need of whicli is becoming more and more recoguir.od 
thxoogbout the Churcb, One chief reason why new canonnos are 
felt to be so desirable is that tlioy would afford the means of 
connecting with tho cathedrals, os diocesan centres, definite offices 
and functions belonging to the organization of the diocese. 
Working heads of tne Church Societies, inspectors of religious 
instruction, itinerating preachers, and other clearly defined 
officers of superintendence, administration, and organized teach- 
ing which are likely more and more to grow as the Churcb 
extends its work and finds new duties to be dune, may with 
the greatest advantage bo joined in membership with the 
great central church of the diocese. The provision which we 
refer to is one which speaks of limiting the tenure of the cauoury 
to a term of years, and making tois tenure dependent on the per- 
Ibrn^ce of the duties assigned to the holder. Tho embiidimont 
of this idea is 0 most valuaiilo and original port of the Bill. In 
(ruui, the eificiimcy of the service of tho Church, compared with 
P'^bhe aetyicos, depends on the degree iu which we become 
fa^w with ^8 idea of a man retiring from its responsibilities 
•P*. ™ea he can no longer dischaige them. It is 

ODVioua that the correlative of such an oUigation is a system 
^pensions in some fom or other. It is also obvious ^at 
mare are^ gi^ di^ulties in tho applicatiou of this 
and in ue establishmeut of a pension or retiring fiind. 
There aic great departi^ta of Church miniatmtion and service 
where it would be vi^, and perhaps niischietous, to apply it. 
But there are others where, with fairness and justice, it xn^ht be^ 


partially at least, brought into play ; and cathedral offices^ with 
the calls on them for special aptitudes, and for full vigour and 
efficiency if the work of the cathedral is to be properly carried 00, 
seem opocially fitted to receive tho salutary action of a fair retiring 
system. A man may do priceless servico in a parish long after he 
is too old to do the work wlilcli deans and canons, in their special 
Dositions, ought to bo equal to doing. The more the idea takes 
b«>ld of the publicniind and the public imagination that great Churcb 
functions are no more than great niilitaiy or civil functions ftee- 
holds for life, but depend on tho ncco»$ory qualifications for thCir 
diMchnrgc, tho better for the servico of the Uhurch, and the more 
hopeful fur its prospects in the future. 


SCHOOLMASTERS ON SPEI.T.ING, ' 

T hreatened men aru said to live long; we therefore have 
aomo hopes of the English tongue. Otherwise wo should 
begin to fear when we see the enemies who are arrayed a^inst it. 
Wo cannot say that wc over before huiunl either of the National 
Union of Elementary Teachers or of tho Educational Institute of 
Biuitliind ; but we conceive that education, espeoijdly in the form 
of elementary teaching,’* includes the art of spelling — ^that is, the 
art of using the elementa ” or A B C. When, therefore, Ele- 
mentary Teachers and E<Jucaiional Institutes conspire to teach 
people t-o spell wrongly, it is something like a belrayal of the 
citadel by its defenders. What is to be enld to people who ** desire 
to secure the maximum of advantage with the minimum of change, " 
and who go and propose to write eity for city, and at the same 
time to write cir, cervice, and celf for sir, service, and eeif? 
I’erhapa, bow'over, it is not to be at the same lime, but w'e ore to 
be sent backwards and forwards and lound, roimd, rounct Any- 
how', stV is to be spelt rir — whether all words beginning with s 
are to be so served (go vervedf) we are not told. ^ But city is to 
be spelled sity only ** if the changes arc to bo carried further,’* iu 
which COSO ff and c soft are to lie ** abolished altogether.” This is 
beyond us ; but it would seem as if c soft was to bo treated like a 
victim fur sacrifice, to bo dickered and patnperod for a season iind 
then to be abolished altogether. Aft«*r being allowed for a while 
to annex sir and serme, it is iu thti end to bo driven oiit of city 
andevnfre. But we mark that it is only the ^perfcnldutn in- 
geniuni ” of the Educational Institute of Scotland whicli goes so 
Sir as this. The Scutch Committee, '‘convened” by Air. J. 
Mocarthur, was appointed " to co-uperate with the English Com- 
mltteo in the endeavour to devise some practical sclieme of lessen- 
ing the anomalies of our present orthography ” ; but tlie English 
Oomuiittoo did not look on these special va^aiies of their Scottish 
yokefellows as being "practical sebemes.'^ Both Committees, 
however, English and Scotch, agree iu ruling that tho history of 
the English language is a luntUT of no importance. We oro 
told iu a stylo so grand as to be almost beyond our uudorstandiiig— 

I. This Committee having conrtiilorcd tho ct>’moIugica1 oldcx;(ion, is ot' 
opiiiiun that any disadvantago in rliiN would U: mon) than eonnter- 

balau^d by the cduvatioual advautagos to hu derived from a Bimplitii'Atioit 
of biK-lling. 

Perhaps we are not so fully alive ns we ouj^ht to bo to educa- 
tional advautuge.s ; perhaps our own education may havo been 
neglected in those iiiatters. To us it hocihh that an anomaly hero 
and there is cheaply purchased, so long tm we aro able by its means 
to iraco out the 'history of a word or class of words. Thus for 
instance in tho group of w'hich we spoke in a former article, coadfo, 
chandler, chandelitr, in their somewhat inconsistent spelling and 
pronunciation, preserve tho history of the seyoral stages of the 
English language at which they crept into it. Aiguments like 
these however, " the etymologicid objection,” the Committee bas 
considered and cast aside. Perhaps we ought to^ feel abashed, 
perhaps we ought to cost aside our old-world diificnltics on the 
spot, when wo aro told in this lordly fashion that they are nothing 
worth. But we confess that we should bo more inclined to bow 
down if we bad tho faintest notion who it is that is ordering us in 
this fashion to fuisako the error of our ways. We have said that our 
darkness is such that we never before heard either of tho English 
Union or of the Scottish Iiistitum in their corporate character. 
And wo are sorry to say that wu are no wiser when we read 
over the names of their leading nicmburs. Wo do not know 
what may bo the claims of Mr. W. Osborne, the Eugliah Presi- 
doiit, or of Mr. J. Mocarthur, the Scotticiib Convenor, to bo li.-teued 
to on such a matter ; all we cun fiiy m that, of the lint of names 
which follow theirs, there is not one of which wo over before 
hc^ard, and that wo mark that, among those whoso uanit s aru 
followed by any letters denoting a ilogroe, that of B.A. seems to 
be the most usunL It is perhaps our own fault, but, as things 
stand, to us tho grand language of the llcsolutions scorns pnrhaps 
just a trifio too grand for thusu who put it forth. 

The second rt^solutlon runs thus : — 

II. The Committee having also coin-iilcrcd tlv' cowis of certain wortla 
similar in souna but different in nicanin!;, is uf opinion tbai as tlicic ia no 
difficulty in perceiving the meaning of aacli wunla, lu the spukt u lAiignage, 
there need be no difficulty in the written laiigimge. 

Hero again wo are a little puzzled by tho lofty stylo of our in- 
structors, but by looking through the list of words which arc to 
be altered, we think we have got a glininipring of its meaning. 
Write is to be spelt rite, while rite is still to bo spelt ii/e— wJiat 
is to become <ff right and might we are not told ; that w.to say, 
the Elementary Teachers think that people may be left to find out 
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from tho rontoxt «rheth«r atanda for svrihere or for rittfu. Oar 
ai^urni'iit of cours^o i» that four wholly dUtiact wordsi to which, 
throu^^h iiicro idleness, we havo got to give the samo sound, are 
stiil di'tlinguislied, and tho history of each is pointed out, ns long S4 
OAch k<>i;]is its distinct and approprinto spcUlug. Rut the Com- 
mittee, wiio are not trouhle<l at rile being used both for gcribrre 
and for ri/tfs, hecouic oflended ut certain other cases of supposed ! 
ambiguily:— ^ 

The «inlM{;nity in sueli sentences as the following would be removed hv 
a chongi* of «iiciliiig. •* I read a book,** m-uy inuan, *• I am runcUiig/* or, 

•* i difl ri.*«d a book*’* ThoProsieQt TeiM) vroiild be “ I reed,** Past Tensi' 

« I ici;* • 

^ Tho boy niadi* a bow ** may moan, tho !»ov made obtrisniico,** or. “ the 
boy m,idu an irustrument for shooting anow'^.** The lalUr rjhould br, 

** The boy made a 1 h> *’. 

The latter gf tlu^so two cases is a thoroughly good instance i»f tho 
rechhvsi way in which these innovntors set to work. It U plain 
that they do not see that tho two ineanlugs of the word buw are 
mUy the sauio. HoWf arws, and hoWj ohoiaancp are simply 
didereut shades of meaning of tlie same word. liach nirans some- 
thing which is bowed {bdyuHy hvtUfan). AVe have known people 
who made no difloronce in tho pronunciation, and tbitiigh /i07r= 
arcus is commonly sounded Au, yet the bow of a sliip, which is i 
sssontinlly tlie samo word, is alWys wunded in tho fianu' way as | 
botczstiheiawtee. If we made tliu distiiicfion in sptdliiig wbicili tiu* 
Elenientiiry' Teachers want ua to make, wo should he iriaidinr a 
distinction whon^ there roaJly is none, and w'o .should he wipin«r ‘ 
a piece of history by getting rid of the jiroots of the original ! 
ideiititv of tho two words. 

Whf?n wo look through the proposed vocabulary for ‘^iipiional [ 
spelling,*' it is plain tiiat tho whole thing g«jcM on the principle of < 
paying no rcgiiM whatever to Uic Libhny of words, Lutofruih- ! 
tosnly wiping out everything which shows from what quarter | 
they have conic, and cverv mark of earlier and fuller pronunciation. • 
Wo need hardly go much further when kniyht and niyhl unt both 
to be wiittexi lufc, when kme^ A;»<u7, and knot nru cut down to nec, 
neely and not, and when one is to be writteu ivon^ while won seem- 
ingly fctuys ns it is. As lor the propuaod huheoding of Avic^und 
kntidf is not Mr. Trollope in some measure tho guilty caiiso ^ Or 
waa his MS. aeized ou ny some one in the iuteiust oL' the Elomeu- 
tary Teachers, and was the immortal hreeches-nmker, whose name in 
all reiic'Ui ought to have been Knvtjit^ cut down to Nirfit uc(*ordiug 
■to some phonetic Iheoiy Yet pcrhapa wc ought not to uk» tho 
word phonetic, for our Klomoutary Te.ichers, Eugli h ujuI Scottish, 
arc at least not plmnetic in the w*urAt Kcnae. They uio satisUed 
with tho Ihuuau alphabet ; they ask us to make houio very ([ue« •* 
spellings out of the h)tU*r.<4 which wo are u^cd to, hut they do luit j 
ask iia to uso any mw Ictturs. or to stick any of the old oie^s round 
about with dots or marks, above, below, or on both sides. And in 
one point they have lighted, though Hcseiuiugly quite by chance, i 
upon the right principle for reforming .spelling, if spolli.ng b t*^ bo ' 
reformed at all. They have g«)t hold of the tact, though they do ' 
not soein io understand it, that in ar)me of tho old editions uf tho ; 
best hiiiglish writers apellings arc t(« ho found which arc de- 
cidedly to bo preferred to those which are now in use. Thus they 
tcllusT:-- 

The folbrning modes of spoiling are fonml in the onriy ifdiiinns oi Sliak- 
spaare, Miltun, SpeUher, 'ryiulalu, VVirb/l', Clmuecr, and ollar «il(l aatli«»i-s : — 
tuiig-— twiigua ; f iron— fwr»!igii j pJya— pli»u:»li ; yuii;; — ^\**»ung ; . 

friend: fei-ld — licld ; crumb— a uni ; drlit».— doliglit; don— -dunr; Hud— 

flood. 

And nffain, after giving a list of ropiiiitri of se\eral (dder writer.^ 
from Cimucor to Milton, they go on to any, 

An eicflininatluii of th(\SK i‘C|iriiits udll hIiow, that ait ho tborc vf u^ no Uxt 
standard «if apellini; nt the time, thi* word brin)^ often i^pi U in ^4••v••ral 
diflcroiit wayii on tlv. «rimc pa^^c, vil that in a very large miminT ol wonU 
ebs inu:it coMtmoM DKido of HpelJui.; innny words ii8rd ny the <Mr)\ \vi'iicr,i 
was more niniplo und more in accordance with the proiiunciaduii ihaii Llie 
CUTTiMil spell Ing. 

Tims in tiic cxlitirms* ruferred to, wo seldom or iu*vor im*et with tin* h uy 
debt, doubt; the // in MovernpUf/tirei^H ; the e in head^ hvart ; ph in fhlipht ; 
c in »vc»t, sehn ; w in whole : s in miV, inland; Ain lamb, ernutb; (hut iii 
Mieve^ Jit/d, Sn'^ and so of many otlicr iiistanewi. 

With regard to other unomiilou<i wonU, such ns yfraii/, Uwui^ prove, mov, 
eboCf jjic., alt ho thu present spelling of those M'ords was common at tin* tim^ 
Tcfonreddo, stiil the simpler funiia of spelling tlieni ii oilcii met with us Jlud, 
bhd, praov, mqo»u dtoo, Ac. 

Id foot there i-s HiMrcely an instance of a diirn'ult or anomalous H|ieUina: 
for which a simpler form may not be fouml in the editions of the old 
Attthont given above. 

Ail this is perfectlv true, and in a great many cases it is much to 
bo regretk'd that the spelling bss bemi changi*d, and it would be 


final guttural. The w in whtde^ and above all tho a ia itlimd, 
it would be a great g^i to get rid of, as they too have crept 
in through midoonoept>Loni»^ of tlie origin of van wot^ But 
wc cannot, not even to please Ohaucoi and Milton theinselveSi 
(igrtn! to gi ve up the a in Jmd and the e in het^if beomue they are 
burvlvals, if nothing more, of heafod and heart lied is of coune 
accoiintod for by such an intennediate form as heeed, which we find 
in 2Sir John Maudevillc. Still, however, the a came back again, and 
it is a good thing to have it there. AVo believe that crui/iA may be 
haruilcssly written m/m, but to shear tho hmh of the loat letter 
of his tail, 60 to speak, W'ould be, not to shear, nor even to ilay, 
but to cut off a limb, or rather a Af/u, iih in that word the b has 
no part or lot. But the FJomcutarv Tcncdiers, with charmiug 
simplicity, turn those facts to the following purpose. Here is 
another list:-- 

C. Modus of 8[ielUug sug^ecsted by the analogy of other words of aimUar 
ftriiiaiion. ■ * ’ 

E-VA3iri.r.s. 

Ill furniHr quib', spite ; brisk, risk ; told, auiniiier, : wore spelt 
thu.'>' — (liiighLfttpight ; brisniic, ; tould, summer. In the name manner, 

bri'/bt, ligJit, opaque, .sliouldcr, world, might bu cimuged into britc, Ute, 
opake, .shoJiIer, wiirld, with m/iuy shiiUar words. 

Now the Spelling of ^niy/d was ** a mode of spelling (wrongly) 
suggested by tho analogy of other words of (seemingly) isiniilar 
formation.'’ The yh hius no basinet in rjuile, because it is a 
wc>)\l of Latin origin, in which the Teutonic guttural never had 
any place, it was stuck in fnmi a false analogy with hnyld, miyhtf 
A'c. 8ti 9p^'ite. used to be wTitten and spriyJdhf is still 

wriil' ii. ilut dvltyhi'^ and epiyht ni'o anollmr matter; to change 
till) V in deloflare ” and ** dt'specius ” into uiir f/h is a kind of 
iirrtn-c^ovOdc for Such Jiatiu spollinga as “ .Kdillmrctus.'* But 
g'lod English briyht and //y/d must stay as they are, if for no other 
can.^e, ynt for this. AVho that believes DngliMh history from oue 
end to tho •other io bo fill one thing would wi.sh to wipo out tho 
identity of name between llio High t Tlonoaiablo John Bright iu 
the nineteenth century and Beorht T^laldorman in the eighth ? 

'J'ho Klcmentary Teachers put at the end a colloctlon of oxtvacta 
headed Approval of Kiniueiit Fersous.*’ But the eininent persons, 
Mr. Mill, iTofcsaor MiiUer, and others, are so cautious that wo 
think that wo have ju^t hb much claim to ilioir ajiproval as the 
Elmmntary Teachers havn. Tho mu5*t cauLijiid of all is Mr. John 
JMorley, tvfio wriLe.i thus : — 

1 think tho notion of improving and h.innonizins; Englijcli spL'Uiii:; by 
rrc!irivi:4‘u tu old r«rm‘’, wheiovi r they gin* a Npi lJiiig tiioro jdio/ioLk’ than 
till*.', nuu in is excelkni.urnt tin this prim iph^ within 'iu** hiiinul-i, mneh 
pi v 1 leal M rv’ii o •••in he flnio m I In* wjiv of .Spellim^ Ui loriu. To auy SjieUiTig 
11 iwriii fhat would riKshupo English inln aibitrary plionotic i'ovms, I am 
rtrongly opposed. 

To our mind this is jn.-t the right tiling. Bui the Elementary 
Teacheis seem to think it tlio right thing ton. On the whole wc 
think tbnl im*4onnhlc spelling will suivi\e the resolutions of Iho 
J'demoritury Teacher.**, 



iDg comes nearer to miKli^n pronunemtion, 
spalling is in most ca»^ps — we do not say in all — tho most otymo- 
logicuUy correct. In many of these words tho later spellings wipe 
out some part of the history of the word or suggest a wi'ong notion 
as to its origin. AVo havo nlr^^ady said that, if anybody, EugLirii 
or Scotch, Elementary Teacher or anything obe, cau persuade the 
world to write inwj instead of tonymi] we fdiall be ready to rejoice 
in bis triumph, though we are not daring enough to offer to bear 
tho heat of tbo baitlo along with him. So it will be well if 
be can get rid of the g in forctyn^ which has crept in wheve 
it ^as no busint'sa fraiu some faneind analogy with reign, just os 
printovB turn ** coune.riou " into ‘*comic«rion,’’ from, some fimeied 
analogy with /sffeclivn. As between piow and plough we rather 
prefer the luoi'C usufll furin, as a better meuiorial of the old 


INXKEKPF.KS AXD TIlAA'KLLiOUS. 

W E aro always .supposed to be a gmut couimorcial pdhph*, and 
we rather pride oursolvc.s on our practical notions and 
buain«^8s*liko habits. And, no doubt, in tlso higher regions of 
hu.siii(*HS tiiis self-complacency is sutlicdcntly justified. Nothing can 
f)(* more thoroughly practical and busiiiesB-like than tbo way in 
which men of business xct’^et eseh other in strictly cumniercial 
affair.**. l>uf, on the other hnml, how strangely uncommercial wo* 
<*l’t*:n are in Iho oiilinnry, everyday business of iilo ! It W'ould almost 
Kcoin a.9 if triidestucu when they hod to deal, not with each other, 
but with the general public, throw aside all thought about their 
custxiUuTs, and considered thcm.solve9 entitled to conduct their 
b<M 2 iit*.«is in any w.ay that happened to please themselves. Just 
think, for ex.*iriipl(', "of tho retail ahopkeepera salting their faces 
resolutely and ferociou.sly against cash payments, and quarrelling 
with people who go to them with ready uinuey in their bauds 
rather than break off with the people who seldom, if over^ pay at 
all. The old-ntanding grievance about hotels U another illuatfa- 
tion of the oddly iiiicouimercial ways of this great commercial 
community. It might bu imagined that it would bo tho object of 
LolelkiM3pt*r3 to try to encourage people to come and stay with 
ibein, that they would eel tbcniaelvc.i to consider what their 
guests would be likely to wont, and would do their best to supply 
those wants, and to make their hoiK^ea as comfortable and o^^oe- 
.^ble as possible. If one could banish from tho mind all actual 
experience on tho subject, one might even^ fancy that an inu- 
kcepev would bo rather pleased than otherwise to see a customer 
am VO, and would gi’cet him with a propitiatory wnilo. In real 
life, of course, wu know how titUo these expectations ore realized. 
Eveiybodv ia familiar with the sullen a(N)wl, expressive at ita 
mildest of supercilious indifierence. with which the landlord of an 
inn, on ^ose rare occasions whan'MtStodescHiuds to ehow himself 
ut all, receives his guests, and which is imitated with .ndmir- 
aUe fidelity by most of his retaincra. A nervous visiter can 
lumlly help feeling ^al he is terribly in thro way, that he is 
putting all these wA'thy people to a great deal of tneon- 
Tcnicnoe, end that p#hapB the best thing he calti do wiQ he to 
apologize f(»r the Imcrty he has taken and eiip away. It 
is dilhcult at first si^t to see why stofqping at an hotel ihoiild 
bo im outrage on thi host. His <qien doors appear to invite 
strangers to enter, and it is on their payments that he dspelida 
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for li livolihood. Yet ho certainly dooe hia beet to convey 
the impreMion tlmt be would rather bo without them. Euglun 
boiolkoepexsi aa a rule, hiivo an air of raibor reeunting 
the fata that boa nut them in Ibia poaltioa ; ami they Roain to 
fancy that their noblest rovouge ia to lot idl the world aoo how 
very much they ore above their work by doing it aa badly na 
pocfiiblo. In France, in Germany, in Italy, you dud landlords and 
wnitera who are alill primitive enough to take a pride in their 
businesH, and who regard the satiafootitui of their custoiners as the 
test of succese. Compare the sulky, slovenly movenicota of an ordi- 
naiy English waiter with the triumphant alacrity of a Frenchman 
balancing a pile of dishes and covers, and distributing them on every 
aide with the brsfdmess of a conjuror. After all, there is an art 
in banding plates and pulling corks, and Alphonse looks upon 
himself as quite an artist iu his own way, imd his self-esteem 
would fdonc compel liiui to do his best. Tho old race of English 
innkeepers and waiters hud soinething of this spirit about them, 
^lony of tho innkeepers had risen from being waiters, and the 
waiters hod their chance of some day rising too^ but tho new 
^stem of great hotels hns produced a change in this respect. 
The experience of a wailtu* is, ns a rule, not quite wide enough 
for the iTiaimgemont of one of those va.<it caravauscMoie ; hut the 
companies can hardly be congratulated on their hUCceMS in 
discovering tho right, sort of people for the work. Tho choice 
of gentlemen and ladies of genteel aspimlijns who have broken 
down in some other sphere^ and w'ho have no practical know* 
ledge of hotol life, docs not strike one particnlarly pro- 
mising. The old custom of tho landlord bringing in the 
.seup with his own hands survivos, we imagine, only iii secluded 
distiricts; but nobody wants menial attentions of that kind. All 
that is req^uired is that a landlord should take the trouble to 
for himself titat things are ht iug managed properly, and should 
move about among his giuvst.-t, in order to ascertain their wants and 
give tho nocewary orders. As it is, the groat man dwells like a 
star fmort, and makes all Ills arrangements without tho lightest 
regardi to tho couvenicnce or requirements of visitors. They iind 
bard and fast system which liaa been planned from a point of 
view just tho opposite of th(*.ir own, and to which they nave to 
adapt themselves as best they ciui. 

An Araericau “ Victim ” 'wroto to thi. Times Iho other day, 
apparently under the impression that Ihei'e is a general conspiracy 
on the jtort of Engli.shtn€>n to re(‘ovcr the Alabnuui damages by 
plundermg American tnivellerH iu detail. If it 'were only 
Americans who suihTcd wo might boar it with more equanimity. 
Unfortunately the idea that an exception is made in favour of 
natives is a pure deltu^ion. lirilotis or Aiiievicsn^, natives or aliens, 
ail sutler alike nt the hands of the remorse*] ess innkeeper. Of 
course the ** Victim's*' letter has provoked replies. VVe are 
assured that American hotels ai'o much mom extravugaiit than 
our own ; luid tlio soundnmof some of the “ Victim’s ” conipliunta 
is sharply ohallouged. His as:icrlion that English hotels uro uot 
only ruinously exlravagnnt., but that in accoinmodatioii, I'oik!, mid 
service they are miserably deficient, is cortainly tf)o sweeping; 
but if the innket>pers were wise, they would derivo iiiuch iu- 
structiuu«from his letter. If travellers were questioned on thoir 
return from a trip, wo believe it would usually be found that 
what exaspeiiited them most was not so much the general charges 
of the hotels where they hod put up, os particular items, often 
iriiliDg in amount, but outrageously out of proportion to the real 
cost of tho articles supplied. They had asked perhaps i\»r a 
cup of tea and a biscuit, or a slice of bread and butter, and bad ! 
been charged os if for a full meal. They htul ordered an egg or 
some other irlile as m oddilicn to the ordinary breakfast, or ns a 
substitute for supper, uod found that eggs were reckoned at famine 
prices. ^ Tho wine-card is, of couTbO, a continual source of 
jumbling, for everybody knows something of wino nowadays, 
both as regards quality and price, and is naturally dh<guHtca 
to find himself charged twice or thrice as much nt an inn 
as bo pavs when at home. The American Victim resenlrd 
a demand of 3s. 6 d, ox 49. a bead for a couple of diminutive 
solos, a couple of stale eggs, some tea, and oread and butter, 
as an obvious overcharge; but nothiog seems to have rcnlly 
revoltod him so much as a charge of 8</. for washing a 
shirt We should say that, as a rule, the tarilf of most English 
hotids, as for as lodgiugs aru concerned, is uot unreasonable ; nor 
is it out of tho way hi other i-cspccts — always excepting the 
wino list — fur a uiun with a very good appetite who takes 
bis meals just at thoso hours which the host chooses to 
appoint. Tne iiiuU of the system is tlmt the charges are all 
framed on an estimate of the wants of a person of this kind, and 
that they are not adapted to the diversity of individual tastes and 
requirements. Nothing, for example, can bo moiotoxorlitant in 
Us way than a charge of 3.^. for a lady’s breakfast, considering 
what A' lady ns^ly eats. Lunch is hardly recogn'ized as a me«U 
by itelf, and if you happen to go beyond a simple chop or 
Dim AM cheese, you are charged os if for an ample dinner. In 
always got a dish or sories of dishes suitable for 
any kind of appetite, from a mere snack to a substantial meal, 
and you pay accc^mgly But the hinglish bill of fare lacks thU 
elaslicity and vmittty. Two dosses of people hotels— 

who are travdling ou business, and people who are travel- 
ling fbrpIeiwttre-Hmd the eimagtt&ents of both classes render fixed 
anaiiffemeiits as to meals trkwmo and disagreeable. If you are 
veiy Hungry and cw eat a great deal^ ond choose to breakfest or 
dino At the landloiri s hour, you maydovery wdl; but oncowAnder 
from tho prescribed arraugements, and attempt to indulge any 


Httlo caprice or convenieDCo of your own, and you are sure ^ find' 
exasperating traces of it iu the bill. The only in which two 
extremely various wonts of travclldrs can bo fairly met is vf' 
cbsrging, not meals os a whole, but for the dlffi^rent artixtlgs' 
which a traveller chac*Bea to order according to a fixed tariS'' ' 
An hotelkeeper who has undertaken to answer the ''Victim*^ dechiMS 
that fixed tarifis uro now comuion in English hotels: but if thajr 
are, tb^ would scorn to be chiofiy reserved for the host’s priva& 
use. Ic) be of any service, they should of course be freely Ml* 
hibited in all parts of the hotel, Iu tho bed-rooms and sitting- 
rooms as well as in tho cotlce-ruom. There can bo 00 doilBI 
that iniikeept?T.s commit a great mistake as regards their ovTu 
interests in not allowing their guests more freedom in the choice 
of rofreshinents during the day, and iu slipping in exoiblLant 
charges for little thiTij^s which irritate and rauklc fiu* more than 
the total of the bill. 

Political economists nature ns tlmt everything is settled by 
supply and demand. Now there is certainly a demand, and u very 
strong demand, for comfortable hotels, and there is lio arlitlcial 
mtmopoly of the triido — lor the licensing system hardly operates to 
that extent, except in isolated cases — yet overywhere we hear the 
sainc coiiiplaiuts of tho deficiencies of hotel accommodation, and of 
the excessive charges with which they arc ibrsociated. Instead of 
encouraging people to travel, the innkeepers might sUino^t be sup- 
posed to have bound tlimnscives iu a s^^lciun Jciigue and covenant 
to do all they can to kl^ep pcuplo nt Louie. The country is 
projtpcrous and* fiui^h of money. All cla.ascs havu been learning to 
spend freely, to take mure roceation, to run about inoro tbim they 
used to do. Then: is au evident inclination to supplement tho 
regular Huiiimcr holiday by nn (K'casional littlfl trip ot three or four 
day.<. Saturday to JMomiiiy in the cimiitry is becoining almost a 
domestic iustitution. J>ut*lhe g^*lit drawbfick to this indulgence 
is the discomfort and cxpeiiAO of living at hotels. And it nniv be 
remurkod, os another iur^tmico of the exlniordiimi*y way iu wliicb 
tho business of pleiisuro is conducted, that tho railwuya on thoir 
part certainly do net neglect to do what tliey can to promote the 
ilit^couragcinent of travel hug. What can be more vranlouly 
tib.^urd and disgraceful tLaii tho m-dinary arrangements of the 
ricUot-oiUce ? Vou are kept hanging about in a bare and cheorlcss 
hall, with draughts of air in every direction, until it is near the 
hour at which your traiu is to start. There is a general rin>h to 
the wickot, a struggle past the barrier, and then yon are pushed 
out at tho other end by au impatient crowd almost before you havo 
had time to pick up, lot iilimc coiintin^*^ your change. The rules 
of xDost Companies are inoxoruble on tins point. jNo tickets are to 
bo issued untUo quarter of an hour before the train starts. Vot it 
is diJiicult to soo what harm would happen to the Oonipaiiics if a 
tniveller could go or send to the station and get his ticket when- 
ever it suited his own convenience. Tho Scotch fbiilway (^mip* 
panios aro decidedly ahead iu this respect. In Kdinburgh or 
Glasgow you ciui go into a bookseller’s or coufoctioner's shop 
and purcliuso a railway ticket, or bundle of railw;<y tickets, which 
you ciUi use whenever you please, lu this way the (?oii«p Aides 
encourage railway travelling, or nt least the sale of mil- 
w'ay tickets, i’robably the tickets thus boiiglit aro not all 
used, but it is tolerably certain that iiiora tick'cts are 
sedd than if the purchusor had to make up his mind on 
each occasion, and to pay separate fwes. If the railways v/ere 
managed on sound coxniiiiercMal principles, they would natumily 
pu.sh the sale of their tickets in every direction, and might even - 
allow a .di'9c.ount 011 taking a quantity. As for railway refiesh- 
meut rooms, it is of course iiapossiblo to im^ina anything moro 
fanatically uncommercial, but the subject is too painful to be 
dwelt upon. 

It is an old story that the English take their pleasure sadly, 
but if thej^ do so still, it mainly duo to the Mrvoi’sity mid 
stupidity of those who undertake to minister to thoir ploat^ure. 
In almost every direction we find the same eagerness to dis- 
courage and repel. The scries of miserable experiences involved 
iu g«)iug to the play are tolerably familiar — the choice of bad 
back seats at the box ofiice if you ti&e places beforehand, the g(»od 
scats being reserved for tho s^e of the' boxkceper’s tips iit uights; 
the fees for the bill, for opeuing the door, and for attendants here 
and attcudaiiU thcto; the uncomfortable seats, hard and narrow; 
the poisonous atmosphere; the exorbitant charges for simple 
refreshments ; tho gang of roughs oiid thieves who arc allowed to 
hong about tlic i-ntronce under tho pretence of calling carriages. 
It luuy be imagined that one must be a very passionate playgoer 
I to euro to run the gauntlet of theso nuicnities very often iu a \ear. 

{ There is nothing perhaps that iviitates strangers so much iu this 
I Country as the iuccssant demand for fees ami tips to which they 
' aro subjected on every himd ; but natives art: probably too much 
I accusuniieil to it to feci it ho k^'culy. It may bo ’questioned 
j whether the late Mr. I’eabody's philanthropy ever to'iU a more 
I practical or useful form tbiui in strenuously resisting ail doinauds 
j of this kind. 

Since the siege of Poi'is, [.ondon has been taking up nn im- 
portiiut position as the resoi-t of foreign travollerv, aiid there enn 
be no doubt that thoso who have charge of the buirines^ of pleasure 
in its various forms would find it emineutly profitable to make the 
I capital more agreeable to strangers. The French just now do not 
I ca»» to go to Germany, and the Gernmna are not mode particularly 
I welcome at I’aris. The Americans who pass through f jt*ndo)i would 
{ be glad tos|>osd more time hevo if an iittempt were made to meet their 
• wants. In itself I<oudon bus uowconMidprable attractinna as a plear 
I sure city. Iu the last fow yews it has gainvd in brightness and ar* 
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chitoctural dignity. Tho Parks have been greatly imuroved| and the Clement VII., who was in turn followed by the atem Paul HI., 
aurrouuding country witliin easy it'ach boa rdwaya been nmowned the founder of the Roman Inquisition, and he by Juliua 
for its iiiiiiiral beauty, ft has probably the best operatic com- 111., wha<ie conciliatory policy towards P 3 ngland was sum- 
panics in Europe, and its iheatros are capable of improvement, manly reversed by Paul IV. Pius IV. openly complained that his 
Tiio headquarters of budiiio^s have nalurallV an attraction for the predecessor's uucompromiaiug haughtiues» had lost England to 
rotaries of plonsure, who often wiah to cuinymc both ; and all that tho faith ’’ ; while Pius V., whose zeal for crushing ” heretics is 
w wanted to innUo L-.iidon the ^rerit mcoting-pliice of tho world cotiimi'inorHlcd in the coUect for his festival, broujmt matters to 
ia that wlfiao duty It is lo i>tifertAin slriui^Tfl aliould, if only a on’^iis by CVConmilinicatillg llllizabctlb ACd publiSUiOg the Btlll 

for their own sake, endeavour to turn tlieir opporlunitioa to good In {'mn Ikmtni TlliS 19 lUlt RD illllSlFfttiOD, dldWIl IfOBl lll6 
HOCdUiit by thinking a little Ioks abr)iit their own r-onviuiieiicc and middle uf the sixteenth century, of tlio abrupt contrasts so often 
sterootyped ways, und a iJltlo inoro about what their guests uro presented by successive pontiticatrs, \or is there any reason 
likely to want. I for assuming that Ibo huccossot of Pius IX. will be more like- 

.. minded with bimsidf than was tho siiccessor of Pius IV. 


TllK POIMVS ILLNF.SS. 

I T hn.s boon almost ius ditlicult during the ljust furtnlglit to arrive 
at any satisfactory coiirlusion iibuut the n-al nuidition of the 
health of Plus IX. as to dreide, amid ibo lna^»s uf cuntllcting 
evidence, whoth<?r ("lemenl XIV. wixs or u.’ui not poisuin-tl a cen- 
tury ago. 8o eagerly were, the rival jourrials of Italy mnl the Vati- 
cau engaged in coutiadicting uno auulher, that ono might have 
imagined it was a point of faith with tho Cliujcals that hus present 
Holiness is iuiiuurbil, and witli the Liberals that his end is conie. 
If i}ie J'Wi/iillii aaserlt'd that tlie Pope was eontiiK'd to his bod and 
could «ee luibody, the Vftrn tM!ti I nift) Wii 3 suru to reply, with 
nincli bubbling indigiiati(»n at so aiidaeious a fiilsidiood, iliAt bo 
hud {^Ot up for half an leMir and receixed a depulatioii with 
Peter f» penee; if tho tLsi /vv/Zore Rouitino asserted that lie was 
decidedly b ‘tier, the ituUa wuiiM rejoin imxl inorniiig that liis 
pby.Moians coii:*idt*ri*d the dis.-ji'i* i ) be ehroiiic, and that, at his 
iidtanced age, it coiiM only have the must serious result**. Accord- 
ing to one report, liis lltillne.-** was forced by liis liltrainoritane 
attendants to got up anil huar mass oif Holy 'J'bursday, 
figaiiicit tbu urgent i-eimni'Htranee.s uf tin* doctors and of liia 
most attacheil persf/ual fn**nil-*, in order tlial it might nut 
be supposml hn was too ill to do so. On tho other band, it scviiih 
to be allowed by tho clerical ovi^ans that tJarilinul AiituncJli has 
wiilttoi to fondgn Oovenmicni!. to express a Impe that, in tho 
event of the Popu*s death, no ditKculty will bo niaile about 
aekuuwltidging vmoinHoevor tho Sacred * College. ni.MV elect u.s 
aucco.isor. For tho present, b^lwe^er, it is proUy generally nd- 
initlod that all irnmcaiato daiig'-r U ovt*r. Hut c* ev. Popes are 
mortal, and at the ngu of oighiy-two it is iinpoVibie t.ut to ro- 
membe.rthat J’ius IX., thong h in^ couuh of a very long-lived family, 
cannot b<ipo to live for ever. Wo have iiiderul heard on good 
autborily of a veiieralilo buly w'ho was vinited with a sovere 
illness nlnijjc*ty-tw*o, which, a.s she remarked in tioitlldenoo to her 
moru intiiiiato friends, Mi ad always been a critical tiiiio of lifo 
with Jjor fivinilv^” but who recinered, and lived t‘» be iiiiiet^- 
niuo. if Pius 1 a. sUo ill attain to the sumo green old age, h» will 
have nluiobt succeeded in doubling “ Iho years of Peter,” vvhich no 
previous PuntitriiRs prosuuied to equal ;aud ho is reported tho 
other day to liavo told an aged French priest, who eamo to pay his 
respects at tho Valicuu and i)poU)j.>ized fm* his dearne-ss on tho 
ground of hia old ago, that ho “ was much ohh:r hnjisolt^ 
and uioant to livu a good while yet.” Perhaps ho may; 
we aro fur from grudging him Ids full tale of years. Hut it is 
mily natural that his recent illiiesj should load bolJi statesuiou and 
eccie^instics to spocuhito on the p<>ssiblo chances of a vacaucy of 
•tho lluly »See, and huw it i» lil:ely to bo lilled. Kvon tho uiwy- 
going pooplu who uro in tho habit of putting aside all diflicuUics 
with tno eoliiah consolation that the system will last their day, 
may be excused for feeling .some anxiety in the pr jspcct of n change 
oi personnel In tho claiiiiaiils uf otncial infallibility. The .sfatus quo 
may be expected to contiiiuo during the lifetime of Piu'* IX., but 
what then ? 

In the first place, it must he remonihered that, if tho Papacy is 
immortal, it cannot bo said that the Pope never dies. Tho proud 
proclamation, “ Lo roi e.st nn-rt, viv*3 lo roi ! ” does not apply here. 
An interval of some days there Alw.ays bo, and ttiero lia.s 

Kometimes boen an interval uf y<'Ais, between tho death of ono 
Pope and iho olection uf another.* There was a two years’ vacancy, 
tor ln'»iance, between the dealli of C'e 1 e.sline IV. and tlio election 
of Innocent IV., and three years iiitervemxl between Clement JV, 
anil Gregory X., who sllccet^l^•d liiin. In the next centuiy, again, 
.iho 8o0 Wiis vacant for two y»Mi.«^ aft*u* the death of Clement V., who 
.removed the Papal Court t*) Avignon. Xo such iuto*rrcgniiui cer- 
tainly baa occurred of late Vi ar.*, or is likely to occur, but aome bit'iik 
dliero nccoasATily must be, nor cun there be any guaninteu for tho 
■new Pope carrying out tho policy of hi.s predecessor. Tho JMmo 
V Minister, as well lu all the Munsignori — who aro supposed to bo 
the l^ipc'a domestic chamberhiiiis--go out of oiUce os a matter of 
rmtirao on his death, and it is ngcdiiMt .*iU received usage for the 
Prime Minister to be electi'd P>»p.% or to rosumo bis former 
functions, l^ambrnscbini, it is trm*, ihwoted nil his energies to 
securing his own election after tho «lo;ith of Gregory XVL, but 
only with the result of splitting up the Chinservative party among 
tho Cardinals, and phving the way the election, after an 
unusually brief Conclave, of a Pop*? credited at tho time with 
Liberal Bcntimenls, lhi>ugh the grout m:ijorily of his electors were 
of tho opposite school of thought. Not unfruquontly indeed there 
has been a sharp coutntst botw^on the line and. character of 
successive Popes. Thus, in the critical sixteenth century, to the 
polished and sensual iiribclierer^ Ijco X. succeeded tho strict 
ascetic Adrian VI., and to him nguln the easy-going and worldly 


I In ing Ihis w'e h«ave not tho IoiihI intention of adding one more 

^ to tho \iirious conjectures, each as trustworthy, or rather aswortli- 
j Ics**, as another, which have been hazarded as to tho results of 
' the next Papal election. What truth there may be in tbo current 
riiinour of a Ilrief having been drawn up by tho presimt Pope, dis- 

E on.sing with Iho proscrihod interval of nine days after his death 
i fon* huminoning tho (kniclavo for the elecUon of a successor, we 
, are nnahlo say. Nor is it at nil clear that such a Ilrief, if it 
uxi.sts, would be held valid after tho death of the Pontiff who 
.<ianctiiirii‘d it. Jliit at all ovimts the pruce.ss of election, when 
tho Conclave doo.s meet, is .ho studiously cutu plicated that no 
previous calculations can be worth the papci* they aro written on. 
J‘ho ovorwliidmiiig majority of the pre.^out ('ollege uf (Jardinals 
are tho mmiinoos uf Pius iX. : but so, too, were the gr<‘at majority 
iff tho CoiK lave which clin:U*d him nominees of Grogorv XVI., 
who wa.** fts narrow a C'on.'^ovviitivu a.H Ma^tai hViTetti was then be- 
! lie\ed to be a pronounced Liberal. And for sonic reason or other, 
i not easy to an outsider to under.dand, more than a third of the 
I places in tho Saered (.V>llego arc suffered to remain vacant, 
t It would jio doubt he u matter of considerable interest in itself to 


speeululo uii what might be accompliahed by a Pope of command- 
ing gr>niui«, and fully nlivo tu tho exigencies of tho t^harch under 
the £*ocial amt religious cunditiou.i of tho present day. A Pontiff 
sLH completely ina.stev of the pnssibiluics of tlio situation in the 
nin*it«*»'iilh nmlury as xvas llrcgcuT VII. in tho clovenlli, might, 
wo do not say achieve .'w brill uie.t a triumph as ilihlehraiid — for 
the entire rehitinns of secular and i»eeU*si,!stical life are changed 
siiieo then — but. might do mne.h, not only to mako himself a per- 
manent name in hinlorv, but to remould the whole future of 
Catliolicisni in its iniluiuico on tho world. Hut the practical 
ini purl unco of all such *<peeula lions is limited bv tho fact iLiit there 
i< no coiiuuandlng genin'-, and imlecil no man iff any but tlic most 
ordi'.uiiT eupacitios and attainments, among llio (.'avdinals, still |c.s3 
atinnig tho pHlhiii Cardina 1 .H. And although iu tho time of 
tiregury VJL lh(> fniiicliise, iormerlv in tho haud.s of the ikonnui 
clergy and peupio, had been lostricted by tt d«^cive of 
Nicliohi.H II. lo iho ri'ieriMl (College, there was no rule or truditiun 
to limit their choiee lo members of thoir own body, ilildebrainl 
was simply a deacon, witliout name or dignity in the Church. Ihit 
the uiiinterruptvd etiquette of three centuries and a half, stronger 
fo»* practical purposes than any written law, contiiics tlio electors 
of our own day, not only to Curd i mils, but to Italian (/ardinnls. It 
mnat bo a very urgent aeuse of necessity that could imluoeln close 
corporation, whose habits and iiibtiuct.s and most cherished beliefs 
must alike con.strain them to look with suspicion on any semblance 
of novelty, to break through tho time-hoiirum^d imiscriplion and 
look beyond tliu limits of ibcir own charmed cindo for the future 
father of Chri-slciidom. 1 ’ost of all could they bo expected to 
elect one xvho is not an It:uiAn, when to do .ho would look like a 
virtual acquie-sconco in the h^BS ot the temporal sovereignty. Ono 
clmnge of detail mu.st of course bo accepted as inevitable ; tbo 
next Conclave can hardly os-Homhlo in tho Quirinnl. According to 
the famous prophecy of St. Malachi, the next Pope ia to be Lumen 
tie Ccelo: but it require.s a x>r»pbetio eye to discern from what 
fpiiirter of the heavens tho promised light is to dawn upon tho 
world. 


C’JilMIXAL CONSriKACllkS. 

W E are glad to ppo that the present statu of the law of con- 
spiracy is to be discussed in the lloitso of Couimons, 
Nobody cun sriy Hint the hiw as it Ktand.H is altogether aatisfactoiy, 
but there would Bi^em tu be a good deal of misapprehension both 
as to itd .^cone and objects and tho principles on which it is based, 
and it will be as well that people should understand distinctly 
what the law really amounts to, and what purposes it is intended 
to serve, before any changes ai-e introducca. It may possibly be 
found on examination that some of the defects attributed to tho 
law arc rather in the na^ro of meriti*, while others ore only such 
as b'doiig to almost every branch of jurisprudence. Those who 
desire to know what the law is, and bow it gradually developed 
into its present sbapo, cannot do better than refer to a voiy 
intoresting little 'work oX the subjoct which has Just been publl^ed 
by Mr. R. S. Wright (FAe Xnie of Criminal Cmutpiraciee anti 
Agreements. Buttorwort[is). The earliest definitiou of criminal 
conspiracy — ^biit the cridio must of course have Imn proviouslr 
rocogiiizcd-— is given iu tie Ordinance of Conspirators, 33 Edw. 1. 
(1 305), iu which it is s^ forth that conspirators he they that do 
coiifoder or bind themsefios by oath, covenant, or other alliance, 
that eveiyof them shttl aid and boar tho other falsely and 
maliciously to indite, of cause to indite, or falsely to move or 
nioiiituiu pleas.” This Ordinance seems to have beea specially 
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directed ogAinst great lords who retain men in the countries conditions of their labour have been corobinatioiis expressly pro- 
with liveries or fees for to maintain their malicious enter- hibited by statute.*) (now repealed), or combinatioiu fo do m hat it 
prises.” The history of the law of conspiracy fwm that would huvo been punishable for one man to do without combiua* 
period down to the present time is a very good illustration tion. The exceptions will be considered hereafter- 
of the power of growth in the* Common Law, and of the man- CVConneH’e case may bo taken as the modem leadin|j: case oil 
\ net in which it adapts ilAplf to the varying circumstances and seditious conspirnov. in that rase Chief Justice Tindal, in 
( necessities of each nge, as well as of its relations to the Statute delivering the opinion of the Judgos upon writ of error in the 
law. It will be obsorvnd that tbo law which in our own day has Honse oi Lords, ruled that the agreemont ot dix'ers persons 

ilttncM mASt attention os Wn; directod agninet diuigerons <iom* tocethw to raise diseontent and dieoifeetion amon^t the tie^ 

binations of working-men was originally used as a weapon against subjects of the Quanm, to stir un jcalouries. hiitrcd, and ill-will 
confederations of powerful and unscrupulous nobles. The lew between different rlni*flo.s of Her Majesty’s subjects, and especially 
of conspiracy has at diffiirent tinuis been narrowed and expanded to promote amongst Her ]Vlttji>sty*H siibjocts in Ireland feelings of 
by legismtion, but it would appear to have derived much of il.s ill-will and hostility towards Her Mojosty’s subjects in other parts 
force from the discretionary authority of the Common Law Courts to of the TJuited Kingilom, and especially in ICugliind,” is on illegal 
prohibit and punish whatever is confm fwms moivs In act. He added that the judges tlionglit it unnecessary to etato 

l 6 i 6 theCuurtof( 2 ueeire]lench, assorting itself as the rival of tho rcA.*»ons in support of the opinion ** that an agreement between 
Star Chamber, declared that it had power ^‘not only to correct the defeudauts to diminish the contidenco of Her Majesty’s 
errors in judicial proceedings, but otbor errors and misdomeanoum subjects in Irehmd in the general administration of the law there- 
extra-judicial . , .so that no wrong or injury, either public or in, or an ngrfi*ment to bring info hatred and dUrt'puto tho 

S rivato, can bo done but that it f<hall no repaired or punished in trihiiiials by law established in Ireland lor the atlniiiiistmtioii 

uo course of law.” And after the Star Chamber w'as abolished, of jiistiec, nvo each and every of them ii^rrenuiiis to 

Sir C. Sedley, who was charged with acta of gross indecency and effect purposes in manifest violation of tho law.” Lord Denman 
profanity, was informed that, although there was not now a Star suergested a doubt as to “ whetber there was anything illegal in 
Chamber, still they would have him know that this Court is exciting disapprobation of tho courts of law fm* tho purpow of 
of all subjects of the King.” Lord Maustield also having other courts suKstituted more cheap, ollicicnt, and satis- 
upheld the right of tiiij Court to act A') ‘‘tho general censor and factory.” Lord Campbell held that imy person who delibemtely 

guardinn of the public luauiicrs.” On various points there may attempls to promoto feelings of ill-will and hostility betwe^en 

bo Homo doubt as to tin* ])ioels(: effect of litcisions of tho courts in different classes of Her MAjesty’a subjects — to make tho English 
reganl to criminal cou'^pirucics, but thero cun nt least bo no be listed by the Irish, and f Iio^ Irish hated by tho English—- is 
question as to the Authority which they have uniformly clninied guilty of a most culpable proceeding; and that, if several combine 
to determine, with rof^ rei'ce to the general interests of foeiety, to do so, tliey (‘uiiimit a niisdcuieunour,” He shared Mr. 
what practices hhall be deemed criminul when a number of Ju.otico Denman s doubt as to the attacks on the courts of law, but 
men combine and agree to execute tlieiii. (?riiiiinAl ron^nirncles ^nid that a conspirar^ generally to bring into discredit the 
may be di\ided eight categorie:):-— (i) Combin.ations to adniiuistralion of justice m tho country, with n view to alienate the 
commit crimes ; (2) oomblnutions against the Oovernment; (3) people from tho (ioveniment, would cortaiuly be a misdemeanour.” 
to pervert or defeat ju&tirx*. ; (4) to do anything aguiiit*t public The judgc.s were of course agreed that the crime of conspiracy was 
morals (O' decency; (j) to defraud; (6) to injure Ini(ividuAls complelo even though the c6nspirAU>r.s had done nothing to carry 
t Ihurwi^i* than by imud ; (7) in rcblraiut of triide; (8) to cocrco their plot into execution, 

iudividuals. At au curly (into wo lind two principles cdearly These cases illustrate clearly enough tho gimeral operation of 
and firmly developed — lust, that a combination to commit a tho law of conspiracy. It will be found on examination that in 
crime is a crime; and, secondly, that the esseuco of the crime the gr^^at majority of reported cases the conspiracy hos con- 
of conspiracy lies in tho ngrc.eiuent, and is iudependniit of tho aisled in an agreement to do something which at the time was, 
execution of the conspirators’ dcrigu. So far, as Mr. ^Vright apart from couibinatioii in itself, a crime, either by statute or 
points on tho law of conspiracy irniybo regarded as practically Uommou ^aw. In other words, tho act in questiou was a crime, 
nn cxteiiriou of the law of attempts to commit crimes. Hut, whether committed by ono or by a number of persone. The 
beyond tlii.s, lh»T(i aro rases wliich tend to establish the principlo effect of applying tho law of conspiracy in such a caso is that, 
that it may be criminal to combine to do nn act which in itself where there ai'e a number of persons concerned, tho law can lay 
would not bo regarded as eriiniiial apart from tlie conspiracy, hold of them at nn oarlicr stage of the ailair, and e.von, as it 
Heforo going into tbU qm%slion, however, it may be worth while were, nip tho intended crime in the bud, without allowing tho con- 
to glam 0 at one or two of tho leading coses 011 tho general law of spirators to evade pimishnicut. As Mr. Wright observes, the modem 
conspiracy. Jaw of conspiracy has grown nut of tho application to cases of con- 

In 16 1 1 tlioPuultorors’ ca'Jo settled the qiioslli>n of the essence spiracy of the doctrine that, since the gist of n Ci'iiue is in the 
of a criminal Cl >n.Mpiracy. A number of poulterers in Jiondon, who intent, a criminul intent manifested by any act flunu in fiirtbor- 
hnd a spite against a man who had luurried tho widow of 11 unco of it ought to bo punishable, although the act did not 
poulterer, combined in order to bring a false charge of robbery amount in law to on actual attompt. It is necessarily difficult, if 
ngain.<t him, and to procure him lobe uiTuignod, indicted, adjudged, not jmpo<«5ib]e, to prove a man's agreement w'ith hiiusoff to 
and hanged. Htippily tho pour fellow was able to prove that on commit a crime ; but when several persons ai*o coticonied, tho 
tho day on which the robbery was ullcgod to have boon committod com nmnicat ions which take place between them in regard to the 
in Essex he was in London, and the Grand Jury threw out the conieuiphitcd act avo suillcicnt to bring it homo to them. It }ia.i 
Hill against him. Upon this tho poulterers pleaded that, oven if been said that, if tho law uf conspiracy U to bo confined to com- 
they had combined against the man, yet the matter Jiad not binations with a view to commit wbat if done by one man would 
gone liir enough to render them liable to punisbment for con- bo a crime, it might as well be abolishod, since the ollenders 
spiracy. Hut the court laid that “a false conspiracy between could be got at by an indiciment for tho crime itself. The value 
direrH persons shall be punished, although nothing be put in of the law of conspiracy, however, as affording an eurltor oppor- 
cxecutlon.” In 1663 (^Tiinberley) it was Irnd down that a com- tunity of combig down on the intending criminals, and also greater 
bioation to cbaige a man with heresy with intent to extort money fiicilitie.s for proving tho charge agaiust thorn, ought not to bo 
from him, or to defame or disgrace him, was indictable ; and Lord overlooked. 

Mansfield (1762) held it suiheiont that there should be a combi- Bo fur the law is clear and simple enough. A cooibliiution to 
nation to obtain money from a man by charging him with ** a folae commit a crime is in itself a substantive and distinct crime, and 
fact,” whether it be criminal acts, or such only as may affect his the essence of this crime lies in the agreement, and does not re- 
reputation.” In 1825 tho King’s Bench decid^ that, if tho pur- q^uiro any step to be actually taken, beyond Bgreemriit, towards 
pose WAS to extort money by indictment, it was imniatoriai tlio commission of the contemplated crime. The doubtful port 
whetlier the charge was true or false ; but in a subsequent case of the law relates to the question whether a combination will 
the Kecorder of Loudon (184.51 permitted inquiry as to the truth change the complexion of au act, bo as to make that criminal 
or fidsity of charges as material in detemiimiig tho question of when performed by a number of persons wliicli would not 
intent. In regard to combinations to defraud, it has been held in bo deemed criminiil if ; performed by only one person. The 
Warburlon’s cose (1870) that a merely equitable wrong will first suggestion tnat a combination might be criminal, althougli 
suffice. It is not necessary,” said Gockbum, C J., in order to that which it pMposed to accomplish was not in it^^elf criininal, 
constitute a^ conspiracy that tho acts agreed to be done should be would seom to have sprung from a nusnpprehension of the cpse of 
acts which, if doue, would be criminal. It is enough if tho acts tho Brewers ^Starling) in i66$. This was au iurorm.Atiou against 
agreed to be done, although not criminal, are wrongful— t.f. the brewers of Loudon for conspiring to put down the gallon 
amount to a civil wrong.” In this cose Warburton was partner trade by which the poor ate supplied, and to cause this pour to 
with L., aud conspired with P. by means of false accounts to mutiny against the farmers of tho Excise,” and thus to de- 
pretend that the firm owed money to P., with intent that such paupernto*’ tho latter. The King’s Bench gave judgment against 
money when paid to P. should be divided between P. and tho brewers, but on tbo ground that “ the Excise was parcel of 
k f that L. should so be defrauded ; and it was held the King’s revenue, and to impovezish tho fanners would he to 

that this was a conspiracy, os it was a combination to commit a make them incapable of rendering tho King Lis revenue”— in 
c&vtl wrong. In (Levi) a '‘Knock-out” at’au auction — other words, that the combination was levelled at the Govern- 
that IS, a coiubinatiou of men to bid against other people, in order ment. Other decisions following in the same line were open to 
to drive them away—waB held to be indictable, and Mr. 'Wright a similar remark. In the Catdmakers* case (Cope, 1719), whore 
suggests tnat this decision may bo explained on tbe ground that, tho defendants had bribed a cardmaker’s apprentice to spoil his 
u toe kad known of tbe combination, he would not master’s cards by puttiug grease into them, an act of tJiis kind 

have knocked down tbe goods to any of the pemons concerned in was then criminal, apart from conspiracy. In the well-known 
‘v k» consent to thw transfer of the property was case of Leigh (1775), for hissing Matwn the actor, cc)ii:>piracy is 

obtained by a uuse appoarwee^ of competition. With few excep- charged only in the first count, and there only xu the ijiducttincnts, 
UoiM| the cases 01 combioatione by workmen to regulate toe and the substance of the indictment would soera to be, not con- 
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9|nrRcy, but riot and obutructioii of tlio plav. Tho defendauta were k&t year there was a large increaao in the consumption of beer 
c^victed, but uo jiuigniont wiw passed, tho matter hiding boon and spirits; luid they even argue ihati if restrictions had not been 
privately settled. In 1 809, however, Sir J. Alunsheld is reported imposed upon the sale of liquonii the eonsumptiou would have 
to have said, that if any body of uivn were to go to a theatre with been larger still, and yet they expect to impose a measure of pro- 
tbo tHittlcd intention of hissing an actor, or of damning a piece, hibltion. They have hold a meeting at Kxeter Hall, which they 
such u deliberate and precoumted scheme would amount to a will doubtless doclaro to have been a great success, and whatever 
conspiracy. ^Vnd in 1853 ^b. Justice Crompton observed, be the exact result of ilie next debate on the Formissive Bill, they 
in an action for inuliuioiisly inducing a singer to break aro prepnred to prove that that result is a triumph to their cause, 
her contract, that if two or more persons, with a mischievous The 8p«K*ches at their muotings are usually very dreary readings 
intent to ruin a rival trader, w'ent to a banker, or any but it is interesting to know that even the Alliance feels the ne^ 
ono who owed money ,io tho rival, and bogged him not to of a comic performer. There is one of their speakers, evidently a 
pay the money, and by tlmt means mined or greatly prejudiced g]XMitfav:iui'ite,wlio,haiing to speak of pauperism, doubled himself 
tho man, an indictnioiit for conspiracy might perhaps be inaiu- up and hobbled to and fro on ihu platform as if to imitate the 
tained against iliom. In two im|M)rtunt 'Irade-CJniou coses niovemenU of a crippled ond inlirm pauper. One feels conrider- 
(Druitt and Brown), expi-esbioiis were usod by llu^ judge's which able relief at ha\ing thus got to tho comic side of the Alliance, 
would cortsinly seem to point to tho view ihiit, in regard to co- Its supporters are, .'ifter all, human creatures like ourselves. They 
ercion, a comhinutiuu will invest with criminal iiy an act wliifli, are wot so devoted lo great priuciplos and a lofty mission but that 
without combination, would not have that chuiacu.r. In the j they like to hear their leaders poking a little mild fun at tho 

former cose, which related to picketing in the laiior-f hiriko, I hrowiu’s. Those Ifiuh'rs for the most pirt are respectable dull 

Baron Bromwoll ruled that, if aoy set of men Agreed among j men, whose mo*!, valuablo qualify is ptwvorawco, und who aro 

thomsclvca lo coerce a iiian's liberty of iniud and will to; better at actiou than at speech. It would bo Invidious to luentiou 

aay how ho should bestow himself niui liU ineaus, his talents inunes, hut we in:iy btiy tlnil if uU the oratory at Bxoter Hall had 
and his industry, they would he guilty of a eriiuinal oflenee bocn as bad as some of it, the meeting could hardly liuve lasted 
and he exphiined coercion to mean **M)methiiig that was the appointed time. But tho iiiarmgeis <lisemelly kept their 
vnploasaot and annoying to tho mind operated And in the funny man to the (‘iid, and the bulk of the audience vemfiiiicd 

recent gas-ujakerK' Mr. Jubneo Brett .said that there would to hear aii ebl.'ihlL^hcd favourite, although they bO.mvly con- 
bo ‘'improper undesliillou '^—aiuomiliug to a ciiminal oneuco — ccahd tlieir impiitience of an earlier .-j^eaker whom we will 
“if anything were done to eaiisu aiino\anco i>i flic way of veuturo to docribe as an unniitigAtcd bore. One •»£ tho loiigest- 
unjustiliublc irilerfereiK'o wliirh, in fhc judgment of tho jury, winded <»f the lenders of tJie Alliance claimed iiidalgenec for loss 
would Imvo the eliifct of annoying or iiiLeifcring with the of voice, upon which it wa.s obvious to remark that a benoliceut 
jiiindH of ordinary persons <aiTving on sueh a bcisiinvsas that of design of nature uppearfi oven iu the jn-e valent e.ibt w jjid. Best, 
a gas couipany.'* It should be olMcrved Hint the jury ac- however, an ciUMiiy should connect hoarseness with t^etotnli'sui, it 
quilted tho gas-stokers on this chorg*?, and Oonvlcled thciri on the wiuh meutioned, and douhth^-d with liutli, that cjlds are by no 
count for a combiualiou to pic vent the Company, by a >imultannoua moans contined to water-drinkers. 

bi'each of contract, from cm tying 011 their hutuuoes. The o^plnuatioll The great gun of tho evening appeared to be ^Ir. Neal Ihiw, who 
of Baron Bramweirs observation U probably that he had ihtm om;^ more repeated his account of the etfecis of pn^hibition iu his 
specially in his mind some Mich fonii of violcnoe iis ^noketiug-— native State of .Mninc. He. snys that there is drunkenness in 
the ollVnce charged AgniiiKt tins tailors, Mr. .lu.stico Brett’s Man- Unit BLalc now than wIumi he wa.*^ young, niid he ascribes the in- 
guag*3 obviously requires didiuition. To tell a jury that imprtiper crease of bohriety to pruhibltion. Jlut it would be quite ns reason- 
molestation consists iu urijusliliahlc intcrfcr^'iieo i.s nimph l‘» leave abl« to nbcribe ^prohibition to the increase of bobriety. His of courKo 
tbcm to Bettlo the law of conoid racy for tiiemselvcri. 'Po boine denies that the Blaine laquor Lawise\aded to tho extent that 
extent a similar ohjeetiun miglit ho inad^* to the <!< iinitioiis of bus boon alleged; but we can hardly accept .stuLcmeuU of maui- 
seditious ceuapinmy ill O'Couuuirs cfu^e. But it la oliiious that fecit partisans on cither side. .\ 2)int of \vLl.sky bought in 
ofieuccssueh as acclilion and improper coercion mn.^t pdwaya turn Portland was produced in the House uf Commons by a member, 
very much on queatiou of circumctAinv and degreo. and that it is Mr. Dow auMv^u’s IbU impiitatioii paying tliat ilio whibky iiuisL 
lieitlicr .po&siblo uor perhuiw derirabla to dotiae thi-m with givat Ion o been sold n-s modieiiic, which ia possible. In this country, 
precision. if the public-hon.se.s were closed, tlio druggi.-ts would coituinly do* 

A iwiow of the cusc-s bmught togetlier by IMr. Wriulil wto.dd an increasiul buoiiiesjs, jiarticularlr during an crut wind, and lliere- 
pcoin b) show that tho law of con.<«piraey is mainly on c.\:cn.*-h*u of foiv we pivfcr to keep the punlic- houses open. The want of 
the law of attempts, liu: tnat, in tho Cii.se iS agreements of a public stiinuhmts in an inclement sjirlug ia like* the domund for jokes at 
nature and ]e\ idled at the (-lovemmeiit, and iiciinips in the case <if h meeting of the Alliance ; it is iicoufesaion of the imlimiry wealv.- 
agreemunts to perver* opdefeat juslxce, or toinjujt^ private pei>oii.«», of human nature. We nro able, by way of couiinent on Mr. 

cofubinatiuus to do sonielhiiig whichif done by an iudividuiii would Dow's spoucb, tu refer to the lust xiumber of the iYctcs, 

noibcci'iminal may bo brought within the cnti'gory of crimiiml c»in- which reports a debate in the (Janadiau Senate on a Prohibitory 
spiracics. That the law of con.s[)iracy has iU utioscnunol budt.mied. Bill, The chief sup^iorter of the Bill stated tluit ho bad tmvelled; 
Mr. Wrightenunieratussevendadvantagc.'* ilttrivedfruin it in dealing lately in .Michigan, “ wlierc liquor was not &cwj, unles-n naked for.*' 
with cuuibiniitions lo cominit crimes ; :t enables the eoii&>2»irntors Ho believed this to bo tho case in other [places where the law 
to bo puniBbod for iigi'ceiiieiit w'ithout iiuy uiher overt act. uml it was in force; and even if nothiog more then tliir* were eilected, 
is useful in founding jurisdiction, and jts aground for the aihiih^ioii he considered that a great woik woutd be aceompliebcd. We aro 
of evidence which might not be relevant to a chaigo of actual happy to remember that our own law and practice are already', lo 
attempt or commission, li la clear tluit a combination to exciculo a a great extent, in Inurmony wit h this suoaker's des.iie. The legal 
criminal design is in everyway a inucli more s«*riou9 idVoir ihnu a designation uf a large class of driuk-^llers iu England is licensed 
simihu* euterprido 0x1 the purl of nu individual. It implieM deiibe- victualle)*s, aiul it is the ciistoin of this class in London to exhibit 
ration, careful piefiui-atiuii, a aeltlad purpose ; the <!vil efleets of uptm their counters biscuits and pork-pics, which, however, appear 
the act are uatuniliy increased by the scale upon wiiich it i.s lo to be nda]ited rather for keeping tlian for eating. The publicaue 
bjs executed; and in propoilion to its force and cllicicucy is the would probably bo willing to compromise with the Alliance upon 
temptation to commit it. Jt ought, therefore, to be pmiishcd with the terms that liquor should not be seen unless asked for. 
the utmoiit severity. As to tho quuatiou whether nets wldeli Messrs. Spiers and Fond would be (ddiged in that case to reinovo 
would not be cruninal if porformed by rn individual should bo tlio deeanters of liquor from their refreshment counters et railway 
cosiYcrtcd into crimes whuu tsikcu in Imiid by several ])urs(ius station.^, but they might continue to derive whatever iidvuutiige 
acting together, wu oi'C dispi>sed to thijdt tliut the principle is now obtained from the adomniciit of those counters with 
is sound ill itself, but of courjfo great caution and disciolim? coloured glu'*'. Mr. Dow says that visitors to a new country are 
are necessarily required in applying it. It is cosy to conceive apt to generuliKe too hastily. lie has heard lately of on incident 
nets which lire inoJlcnsive or trilling wMicn perforincd by nn whicli, iu ignorauro of tho exact fact, and in disregard of the 
individual, but which would bccuiuo very serious if jicrformcd fi'cliugs of NoncciuformUt members of the Alliance, he demibed 
by a body ut poo^u simnltanuously and in concert. It would 0.1 a pri/.ftighL in a Baptist cliapel. The occun'enco to which he 
certainly seem to be desirable that tlio courts should retain refurn*d tiaik }d;u>e in a building which had formerly been n 
the power of dealing v.Tili such c'uscs on thoir merits, but of chapel. Even if tho information on which he spoke luid been 
courM it would bo well tliat tho limits of discrot ion should be corroct,itmiglithavooccurredtuhim that truth is some times incon- 
clcarlv deiiued. This would no doubt bo done by ibe courts if venient. This, Iniwever, is by tho way. Our immodiate concern is 
cases raising the points at i^'suo hupfiened to cuino before them, whh tho comment which he made upon the supposed fact which he 
bat this is n mere matter of accident, and it would tlHiroforo had slated. If, he said, ho were to go home and refjort that the 
' BoemMbe the dutv of IVliamtMil lo tiikti up the question. A English were a nation of priseliffliters, that would be au example of 
Oomnuttee of tho iluu.so of Lords could hardly be moro usefully hasty gcncraUzntiuu. But we should answer that, if ho Were to go 
engaged than in ondoavouring to supjdy the nccessaiy dciinitioiis. home and say that the lower order of Englishmen are much 
The poliii(!al atmosphoro of tho Hou.so of Counuous on the evo addicted to listicuHs, he would be near the truth. And if an 
of a genurnl •^b'cticn p(*rhaps haixlly favourable to ciiliimvss and Ikiglishinan wore to return from America and report that in 
impartiality in dcuTuig with such a matter, even if that body cared States where a prohibitory law exists large numbers of p^Tsona 
to oomnilt iUcIf to li.*giriuiion at such u luoiueiit. niunnge tu get eiippJicd with apirits, he would not probably be 

very fur wrong. Mr. Dow glorilies himself and his friends on the 
pcr<ii>tcnoe wiiioh coiiipelled one of the great politioal paHiee in 
the Stiito of Maine to adopt the prohibitory, law into its 
“phaform.*' But oven tliis story is capable of being told twn 
ways. Wo have hetvrd that iugonious politicians, have^ contrived 
to *eonciliute fanatuml support without producing popular diaeoQ* 
tent, iu other words, they have airoiiged that the law should 


THE ALLIANCE AT EXKTICR HALL 

rPHB leaders of the AUiouco arc always hopeful. They have 
X persuaded thenwelvcs, and ere exidcavouriug to persuade 
others, thot thoir prospect is improving. Thoy admit that during 
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wliat It fhmeBf and the people eliould do what they ^eaie. 
Pnociplo ]tf AMertiMly and practice roouuDe undiitiirbed; or, as the 
Canaduiu Ssuator puts it,iiquor is not seen till asked for. 

The olssticlty of spirit of the leaders of the Alliance Is indoed 
admirahle. Their oripin quotes from the oharge of the GhsinnaB 
of the Quarter fiossioos of the North Kiding of York to the (itrand 
Jury. He says ^hat in the cooesponding quarter of last year the 
number of oases of assault arisipg from druuketiness was fofiy<^iie, 
hut in tkia year there were f4eventy**six. ‘‘The increase of 
drunkeiinesH was to be attributed to the grout rise iti tlie iniges 
paid for labour throughout the country, especially iu uininu 
op6raiiuns, and 4ilso those relating to the manufacture of iron. 
It is diihcult to understand how this undeniably true stato- 
incnt helps the cause (»f the Alliance. They assume, for 
rhetorical that the rennisslve Bill w'ill pass this 

year. Let us ussumo, for tiio purpose of argutuenli that it 
had passed lost year, and that an attempt hud been made 
to enforce it in a mining or iron-working disliict of 
Yorkshire. Is it necessary to ask a Chairman of Quarter Sessions 
or a Chief Constublu of the County what the consequence would 
have boeu ? Surnly we can imagine it fur ourselves. But why 
agitate for a meaaiiro which is manifestly incapable of practiciu 
Al^liciition P The Alliance might seriously apply to the Per- 
missive Bill what Dogberry blunderingly says of writing and 
reading — “Let that appear when therb is no ntJed of such 
vanity.” If all the persons present at hiXetur Hall lived in a 
clistricd by tliomsclves, they might adopt and enforce a prohibitory 
ordinance to their own entire sAti>^faction, and amid the plaudits 
of an admiring imiverse. But if these respectable and 
rather feeble people were only a majoritv, and tWe were 
A minority of colliers and miners, an attempt at prohibi- 
tion would produce on awful riot which police, or perhaps 
soldiers, mii’st be employed to quell. We should not complain 
much of tho Alliance if it were simply uself's<i, but its prelxi^nce of 
work may pro\eut real wtirk being done. Jt is lamentable to Imd 
that the earners of increased wages can make no better use of 
their prosperity than t») eat and ilririk more pb^ntifully. It is still 
mure luinentablo that l*urliamcnl, in prcsi-nce of a grave evil, 
should he bewihlercd with inipracticable suggostionM, aiiddeiiounctMl 
if it declines to listen to tliom. Almost the only words of sense 
that were utton^d at l^Jxetcr Hall caiii« from tho IJboral 
candidate at tho latu Liverpool election. If ho w'as s^dccted 
because he suppurU thfj rermissive Bill, tho result of tho ex.- 
pcu'imc/jt can hardly, wo think, be encouraging even to the 
irropres^ibly sanguine leaders of the Alliance. He told tho 
meeting that he was Chuirmun of a Company establUlied for 
aiipplying Liverpool with publin-houftps without iuloxicatiiig 
uiiuk. The t/«.iijpauy owns eight such houses, ond it pays 
dividi ml-, of f.)rty per ceut. Ilofo is an examphi worth imitating. 
You ciiniiot do aiway with tho ordinary public-houso unless you 
oiler euniothing in its place. The Allimee Ar/cs is very seven) 
upon tho llailway Coujjwnies fur alloNving sjnrils In be sold* to their 
own 6cr\i)nts on thoir own premise^, Xho llailway Companies 
generally arraiipo that tea end coflae, as well as gin and bnimly, 
shall supplied at their principal elaiious ; hut wo boliovo that 
an engino-ariver, if lie takes colfee, iLsually likos a little 
brandy iu it. That which hits been done at Liverpool 
might be iloiii* wiili advantage to tho coramnnity, and perhaps 
with p)oIit to the undcrtntccTs, at other places. Such an 
oxiieriment njipoars hopeful whero the prngramire of the 
Aliiancc is fdmply hopeless. its leaders demand, for the 
present, merely the Vermissivf) Bill; but they announce their 
juteution to pn^ooKl, when they have got that, to* total prohibition. 
Tho years in which they will labour to this end will probably 
be like that which has just elops<*d. There may be tluctuat-ioii.H 
of prosperity ; but, on the wJioie, tho wages of labour arc 
likely lather to iucreaso than to diminish. It is diUicitU, 
under such circumstances, to midcv»tiind how any rational 
man can put himself forward os a leader of the Alliance. 
No dimbt u uieetiiig at Exeter Hall is plf^ni^ant to thosu cou- 
cornod, and docs little harm to anybody el.Ho. It is tolerably 
well seen uowr that the pnblicmis can take care of themselves. 
The speakers at Exeter Hull gain a useful notoriety, and the 
listeners probolily persuade themselves that they are enjoying a 
moral and intellectual beiielit. If the Dean of Oauierbury, who 
presided, was able to persundo himself that hf) was usefully 
engaged, so much the better. AVe observu that the A Ilia we News 
xemarks tlint the season fur indoor mectiugs i.i nearly over— a 
remark which requires qualification with reference to the east 
wind. But ns aammer evenings ore likely to oriire ultimately, it 
may be useful to con&ider what is to be done with them. Sup- 
porters of the Alliance are recosiincndcd to “mission” their 
neighbourhoods on its behalf. The verb “ to mission ” comes for 
the iirst time under our notice, and we cannot help thinking that 
the Alliance has enough to do in the departinunt of morals, and 
would do well to uhstuin, at least for the prusuiit, from attempts 
to improve the ICuglaili language. Wo wdll venture, however, 
to say that we think missioning iu summer must bo thirsty work. 


SKF-TOIIES OK CEOTUAL ASIA. 

T he Crystal Bnlaco has cm loan a collection of pictures and 
sketches ‘^[hich olaim special attention at tho present 
inomeut when Ehiva and Cimtind Asia .generally are assuming a 


new politioal importance. These remiurkable works, which Xiveal 
the cuaracter of the country as well as of its inbwitants,^ come 
before us ns the vivid and Toractous testimony of an eyowitawt 
The fiaiuter, M, Basil Weresohogiu, a Russian by birth, seems to 
combine in nis own person the entmrise of a pioneer, uie yaloilt 
of a soldier, and tbo skill of on artist. During the years 1 868« 
i86(^, and 1870 he traversed, pencil and sword in hand, the wild 
districts which riuifm east of the Ural aud stretch onwaid between 
Siberia, Lidia, and China. Having been first educated in tho 
Naval School of St. Petersburg, the adventurous psiuter was 
qualifier! to join the Russian military deUchinsnt, the exploits of 
which ho Witnessed and portrayed. “The Unexpected Attack/’ 
“ Surrounded and Pursued,” and “The Prcaontation,” as tropl^, 
of hutiiau heads cut olT fn^m tho vanquished, are terrific scenes 
of hut slaughter and of culd-bhiodcd brutality. This guerilla 
warfare, whether couducted by the French in Algeria or by 
tho liussiaiis iu Central Asia, and whether chronicled by Horace 
Vernet or by AI. Wereschagin, can scarcely fail to be eminently 
picturesriue. Across a wide plain without boundary, save a 
circuit of wild hills, a savage horde of “ barbarians ” riifclics on- 
ward as a fierce wnrid bearing a storni cloud. Attila, “ the Curse 
of Hod,’* led such fiends to plunder and to slaughter, iu vaui a 
firm front is made and a compact square formed ; the men fall 
thickly and heavily ; the foreground of the picture is strewn with 
the dead weltering in blood. The skill which the artist has at 
command is not out of keeping with these thrilling incidents; 
the style is vivid and rc^alLstic, aud a certain savagery, or “ devil,” 
brings tho painter and his subjects into close accord. 

JVI. Basil Wero^chagin, befoVo he entered seriously on art os a 
professiun, Imd studied, as we have seen, the tactics of war. In 
liiissin military men have .nliown an exceptional aptitude and 
aifectioii for the arts. A Russian officer who lost his right arm at 
Jjoipzig forthwith took up a brush with his remaining liaud. Tho 
batuo painter, M. Kotzebue, was dabbling in paint whide he 
studied the arts of war. Alsu tho famous Russian marine artist, M. 
Bdguluboll', borvod on board shin before be proved his talent in 
depicting n naval cngagoiiieiit. In Rusisia the practice of art has 
crept Into tho highest classes ; oven sUto.sttion are known to have 
giiinud almost professional prolicicncy. Intolerable tedium Lh muj- 
posed to drive (liissians to painting or to drink. ButM. Wereschiq^i 
at any rate has long since passed from tho ranks of the dilettanti. 
Before ho entered on his art campaign in Central Asia ho had 
studied for five years in tho Imperial Academy of 8t. Petersburg. 
Hu has also hud tho advantage of three yearn’ residence in Paris, 
where she studio of M. Hdrdnio was open to him. Indeed the 
stvle of the illustrious Fteiichman and the manner of this Russian, 
who, if we mistake not, will mako for himself a name in Europe, 
liavo mucli in common. M. Wercschagin seems to have travclfod 
thousands of miles us If for tho express purpose of opening hero 
in tho Ciystiil Pahico a chamber of horrors; hundreds of dry 
bliinchod .skulls and of gory grinning heads, fresh severed from 
tho trunks, are heaped lifc-sizo upon (tnnvas. Russians aro 
known fur an enterprise whicli carries them tar and wide over 
the siirfacii of the earth in .search of knowledge. Russian 
painters aro pen.-ionrd ns pioneers to penctr.'ilc remote regions, 
111 order to bring back whalevcr may be most uew and strAngi.( 
ill nature and in art; and cerlainly in the prci^cut instoncu 
the picturinl prodnets can scarcely disoppoint, either for sensational 
intensity or trenchant truth. M. *\VcrcdCh:i::iii claims to be a pupil 
of M. Hcruiiie, and yet he dni^biiul adiiiit hiuLseir to bo under any 
obligation tuliis luiister, as most people might suppuia;, for tho callous 
cynicism, tho cool-blooded crmdty, which in these works appal tho 
spectatur. Tlie confesbion whicli tiie pahitcr himself makes is that 
ho WHS comptdled to piiiiit Iho horrors ho saw, that he could not 
shrink from hi.s duty as a faithful chnmiclor. M. (I^rthne, it is 
said, iu pursuit of art g(X)s out of hia way to sock sonsattons; 
wdiibi tho more innoceiit-miiided Russian, we aro left to infer, 
would willingly escape from »• painful duly if he could. We con- 
however, that we do not see in tho present iri^tiiaue any 
grounti for exception to tho all but universal rule that a painter 
chonf.es his subjects accoiding to his tastes. 

T'lie large oil pictures are scarcely so tnistworthy as the smaller 
studies. They do not pretend to have been puii/ted on the spot ; 
in fact they come from Munich, whero a spacious studio was 
Kpcciiilly arranged )iO as to favour the artist's endeavour to gain 
the I'lfect of outdoor daylight and sunshine. Accordingly the 
iimnipulation, tbe Jieavy impasto of pigments, and especially the 
dramatic method of composition, with scenic contrast of light, 
shade, and colour, peitain to the .Munich Svdiool. And yet neither 
Director Kanlbach nor Professor Piloty would can? to bo hold 
res^Kinsible fur u ccrioin rude vigour wliich is not Bavarian, but 
acini- barbaric and Russian. It will thus bo readily understood 
that thc.so Htarlling revolutions from tho far East will Iw regarded 
with nniazcineiit ns unaccustomed phenomenn, rnthcr than as 
works of art, subtle, refined, or complete. Perhaps the painter’s 
strouge.Nt point is the power with w'liich he 8c.>i7.o.s uii action olid 
sitinilioii j the actual scenes live bofort) the eye, tho country is 
made fiiniiliur, its inhabitants wo are r»»fidy to greet os personal 
acquaintaneos. And yet we would feign hope that sumo of these 
tabioaux are too highly coloured. “ Within ”if» on the ctuifiues 
of A vrnlled town. Tho turbauod sohliers, droHsed, ns in mockery, 
in gay coatumes ofgrcen,rod,aiid blue, lie .scattered on the ground 
ill the agony of death; tho living carry away tho dead on 
Btreteliors, and ruDgo them with militaiy precision in one long row 
beneath the wall of the lofty fort. Now aie wo to believe that 
the composition thug deliberately arranged with on eye to efiect 
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wiw one of ** the numerous actions ond other events ” at ivhich 
** M. W**iL‘sc;ba^iii whs pn^seiil ” ? Again, ** Forgotten on the 
Field '' is iilinfist too stinking as a picture to be literally true ; a 
corpse iH pri>sLrHto on the ground, a gun and a bayonet the 
sidei and tho painter throws in ns many birds as may suit his 
purpose ; no less than ^xty are here brought together to devour 
one luuij. And, in like niHimer, iilmu^t too good to bo true is 
** The Apoihet3?is of War/* diKlicuted, we are told, to all great 
conquerors past, nre&cnt,(uid future/’ The pictiue is a pyramid, 
in which H,ooo twulls, at a rough estimate, are piled together. 
\Vc do not object to ravenous birda being again called in to usMst 
wherever they cun^be ,of service, neither do wo deny the artist 
tho liberty of making each skull a cleanly chiselled form raiiior 
than the wreck of wai' or of tho elements. A pmit s license is 
the painter's privilege. Yet. we do think the following nnnoiiuce- 
meiit, though printed on aulhurity, needs to be received with 
caution ; — 

This jiioturc in historkally tnio; Tanit'rinnc, wlio drciioheil tint a htdp re* 
Asia HUfl part uf Kuropu with blou«t. oroctiri when* hiirii tnitiiutuotiU ot* 
hit gnsatniSA. In cumimrutivnly ri-cunt times iIk* hi'ad ot'u Ivanivd iicrjiiaii 
traveller (richlngiutweit) fouiuriU way into a similar lioaii. 

In this rc.marknble historical nnnoniiCHint'nt we direct special 
attention to the words, “ crwlod cveiywlicre mu Ii nioninncnl.s of 
bis greatness.** Ilow, we would vniture to u-dc, coubi it be thus 
ciusy, in a region where inhahiiiints are scanty, and whore, in coii- 
sequcDce, heads ^inu>t bo scarce, to ovcrywheio. a niutiuiiient 
of 8,000 hk nils I-' And yet llm piiinlcr .'^peiiKn of “ llicse liiithfiil 
sketches'* as a means of ** dispelling llio distni.-.t of the English 
public, towards th'.ir natural friends and iieigliboiirs in (.Viitmi 
Asia.*’ We should rather have inwigiiied that lliuusand-i of skulls 
erected into inonnmt'iits ev(*rywhei*e would lia\ o had an opposito 
efiect, even on an ** English public.** 

The numerous <*studic.s ” on the spot in oil and In pencil are of 
rottl volue, not only from their art merit, but us veritable recoi-ds 
of the physical geography of cmiutrica cuuipaialively unknown, 
and of the pliysiognoinies and cO'ituiruM of peoples who have 
seldom ouiiie within reach of a piiiiiter*a pencil. Tho scenery 
may be sununod up under the categories of wide plains, higb luoun* 
tains, long and perilous passes. There are I'-mr views of ‘‘The 
Pass of Bars-Kavin,'* divecily Alpine in character; a torrent rushea 
through tiic midst and the rocks on cither side iiristle with iir- 
trees. There aro also four ** Views in the Alatau MounUiiiiB,*’ which 
might easily be mistaken for the Alps. A lake at tho foot of 
these mountains is iratiquil and grey, and anotli^ x J.ilre, of which 
there are throe sketches, is environed by snowy mouutains. Few 
of the fiketches on the South-East fri)Qtiers of Asiatic Eusria in- 
dicate a baiTcn land. Hero and there, it i.s true, we may come upon 
a mined furlre.ss, standing ou tho border of n desert, .such ns 
travellers tiud in the Turki.*<h Empire. Also tliero are picturesque 
Bpocimona of mosques, or rutlier of .saints* tomb.s, such as throng 
tho eandy desert outsido the city of Cairo, Hut, for tho most part, 
the artist has ch4>p< n a land which, ibougli leJl ^yhollj in ibu 
hands of nature, shows capacity for culture and a .sphere for 
futuro civilization. ]\*rhaps somo surprise may bo felt that those 
untrodden hills, ravine.^, and plains do not eontra.st more strongly 
with territories which lie within tho ordinary traveller’s track ; 
but e.\pGrienco seems to teach that the great geographical* divi- 
sions of the globe, so long as they fall within the sumo 
latitudes, otl'er to the landsc.upo artist pretty much the same 
pictorial elements. One obvious dilVereiiee, hosvexer, lies in the 
contrast between cultivated and uncultivated regions, with the 
usual concomitants of civilized and ^stationary ov uncivilized and 
migratory inhabitants. Alnio.st without oxccptioii the torriloriws 
hero dolmealod belong to tho latter catc'gory. Tho pi'oplo do not 
so much inbubit as run over these open tracts; the whole coutiiieut 
is without a hedgerow' or other urtiUciul boundary ; the only 
divisions are nature’s barriem of riv«;rs and iiiomitaiiia ; private 
property has little iiioro basis than when at the falling of the 
Tower of Ikibcl men wondered where best they might find a 
way or the means of sustenance. These studiiM, in J’oet, do not 
reveal a state of things luaUu'ially dillorentin Asiatic ]tu.sstafrom 
Asiatic Turkey. In Siberia, in fact, tho sketcher would appear to 
find himself in about tho same plight us in Syria. \Ve have 
travelled on hoiHcbuck in Samaria, tho Eehunon, and nhuig the 
shores of tbo Sea of ijaHK^o, and, pictori.ally speaking, the diilereucc 
is but .slight between bueh epitomes of Easttun scenery and tho vast 
tracts which have been eouiptiased by this Kiissiaii adventurer. 
In fact, simply for art purpr.:,c.s it is seldom worth while to go fur 
afield, though the world Ihls much to gain in kiiowh*dgo when a 
^Id wayfarer happens to bo a well-trained draughtsman. Jii the 
present instanct;, liowover, Uulo new can bo learnt save the 
appiirent fact that Central Asia is much the same as the centre of 
European Knssia or as the open tracts of the Turkish hknpire. 

Important to tho othuologi.^t mii the studies of all the strange 
people whom tho artist encitunlored. Here are ** Kalmuck 
Women,” a perfect picture of nulincs.^, slupiility, and dirt ; then 
there are Dervishes, an order of bcggiir monks bundles of rags, 

avu 4 vxkf rrau in f‘trf<ki-i4'ii1 nnlmir ; *• vSii*i..ti.k UTfimun ’’ 


pb^claus/* Tho painters strength lies in the delineation 
of character. Some months ago we took occasion to speak 
in warm praise of a faithful study of “Opium Eaters,” a work 
which atuactod attention in tho Inst lnu*riiatiunal Exhibition. 
There is perhaps josi a suspicion that these and other cbaracten 


may be overdrawn; yetwe.pjiace &ith in their general fidelity, 
and especially do the pendl m^nn of individual heads prove 
that power of literal transcription vmidi peculiarly diitingmsbes 
tho painters of Kussia. Such capacity Ibt copyism naa also enabled 
M. Wereschagin to make faithful records of the architectuml ^ 
structures and the decorative ilotails which belong to Central Asia.^- 
The domes, the minarets, and tho geometric surface onuuuonta ar/ 
those which in Eastern Europe pnd in Egypt have been assodated* 
with the Mahommedan reli^on and the Saracenic race. Indeed 
these interiors of mosques and tombs, ornate with cast stuecOi cut . 
Slone, and carved or mosaic-wrought wood, from Central Asii^ are 
oil but identical with architectural structures and decorations in 
Cairo and (kmstantiiiople. And yet what has sometimes been 
tt^riniHl “ the ethnology of art ” receives in these sketches important 
iliustralion. 


KtU;KSK ARAM AT TllK LYCEUM. . 

W E can do no iujusliee by adopting the manager’s deseviptioo 
of this play, although wo should like to know whether 
that description is approved by the author. The playbill, which 
v\o pro.suino may ho regarded os an ofiicial aunouncemeut, states 
that tho author has iuvchtcd this wull-kuowu personage ” with 
a halo of romantic incident based neither upou the popular novel 
of Lord Lytton, nor on the poem of JIuod, but uuiiiily upon 
tradition. “ It will bo dramatically created by Mr. Henry ming.” 
A manager is almost a king, and we nro not thendoro surprised 
that a playbill should u.se pronouns with tho loosi-ncss of a Koyal 
Speech. *VVo are uneertniu what “ it ” is* which will bo dramati- 
cally created by Mr. Irving, but if tho manager moaiiH that tho 
character of Eugene Araui will ho dramatically created, we will 
remark that this promise has been fultilled inexactly the same souso 
in w'hivh the chaiiicter of Jack Sheppard was ilramaticuily created 
soon after tho publication of Mr. Harrison .\iiiS'worl.h’8 story. A pl»y 
which invests a notoiious criminal with “ a halo of romantic in- 
cident ’’is in some diuiger of incurring the censure of tho Lord 
Chainberhihi ; hut ff^rtuinitcly it is not easy for the public to for- 
get that Eugono .Vram was hiingod at York for a particularly 
atrocious niurdcr. We by no means complain of the success 
which this piece bus attained. On tho c(»ntrury, we »*oii- 
gmtulate Mr. Irving on tho boundlcs.s ii« ld which Mr. \VilU 
has opened for the cxercLsc of his talent. ilk rang(? of 
parts will lieiiccfortU bo cocxteiisivo with the Xow’gato 
Calond.ir. 'I'licre is no limit lo tho process of palliating 
crime imd obliteniting the in*‘inory of punishment. Tho 
stateuii‘nt th:tt “the halo of roimuitic incident ’’ is “based*’ 
upon tiaditioii ^how.s a cool audacity which deserves 
success. .Ia(‘k Shep]iard became a burglar because he was 
crossed in love, and Eugeiio Aram committed, not a murder, 
but an act of irregular justice, upon a villain. The death ol 
Eugene Araiu is required os a tragic tcriniuution of the drama ; 
but he dies in a chiirc}iyar«l in tho arms of a young and pretty 
girl, “ wdiose afi'ections ho had won, and who assures him of his 
iimocence in her regard.” We quote these words from a laudatoiy 
notice of this play, os showing how it is generally understood. 
The autlior first (iocs liis utmost to depict the horror of Eugene 
Arum at the rccollectiou of a hideous crime, and thou rt*prcscnt3 
that ibis crime was not so very shocking after all. JNo doubt 
there have been criminals who^havo enjoyed the sympathy of 
young and pretty women. The famous Captain Machealh was 
supplutd with more of this commodity than he well knew how to 
do with, 13 ut, although several ladies would have been ready to 
assure the handsome highwayman of his innocence in their regard, 
or at least that they liked him bettor for w'hat the law called kis 
crimes, we do not ivincmber that any scene of tlie Beyffar^9 Opera 
is truu.sjicteil in a churchyurd or a.sM.Ntod by lui aiitbem. No 
quantity of tine writing cun conceal the weolinoss of this drama. 
The prettiiio.ss (»f the first act, and the power of the second, only 
show more forcibly tlie absiii'dity of tho third. The critic from 
whom we have quoted admits that tlie public ou the first night 
expected somcthiiig diUerent from what they saw; but ho expliiin.s 
that they ought not to bo disappointed. Tim author luis taken an 
“ idyllic view ” of his subiocL His theme is human guilt and 
relrfbutive sufloviug, “ tenderly relieved by hovering glimpses o£ 



*robi(bly the audience on tho first night expected to see tho 
murderer in the cuiidemnod cell, and wore rather disappointed at tho 
death of Eugene Aram from no apparent cause, unless ho caught 
cold by .<deeping iu a damp churchyard. The “ all-embracing am- 
ue.sty that awaits roiK*ntance *’ is a difiiciilt subject for tho stage ; 
and It is, to say the least, doubtful whether ll(*aven would be os 
ea.sily satisfieif as tho parson's daughter^ with the exnlanation 
that* Eugene Aram gives of the motive of his crime. The critic 
is on surer ground in praising the scenory of tho play. Tho 
vicarage, with its gravel walks and ftower beds, looks at real- as 
such things are ever likely to look upon tho stage; and the 
interior of the same vicarage is only too handsome forDie RMinners 
of the time. The acting deserves oil the praise that has been 
bestowed upou it The l^dency of the age is towards what may 
bo called speciality in ^ and Mr. Irving would perhaps gratiJ'y 
his admirers by playintf* undetected murderers anrlug the re- 
mainder of his career. It is difficult to roHintain dignity while 
Bitting or lying upon the ground, and Mr. Irving probably c«m- 
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kanda aa well ee poseible ageiait the ebeuidity of his position in 
the lest act. 

It is difficult to understand whjthe author of this play deviated 
BO widely from history. The entire action of the play pusses at 
f ' Knaresborougb, whereas in truth Euffene Aram quitted that place 
after the death of Clarice, and was living at Lynn in Norfolk at 
the time of his apprehension. Lord Lytton in his novel has 
adhered closely to fact, an<^ os often havens, fact is more pic- 
turesque than invenlioa. In the play Housoman comes to the 
vicarage at Koarosborouffh and borrows spade and pick with the 
avowtm object of exploring St Robert’s Cave. His object is to 
possess himself of Aram’s share of the plunder, which is buried 
with Clarke’s body. lie is watched by a suspicious gardener, and 
thus the murder is discovered. Rut, according to the story which 
Lord Lyttou hns adopted. Houseman having been impellod by 
circuuistancBH to revisit Knareaborough, happens to pass a spot 
where a skeleton has been discovered, and people are exclaiming 
that they aro the bones of Clarke. Houseman takes up a thi^h 
bone and says, “ That ia no luoro Dan ('larke’s bono than it is 
mine.” Thereupon ho is questioned^ points out where Clarko’s 
bones really lie, and chorgos Aram with the murder, to which he 
admits that he was accessary. This incident impresst^s every mind 
on first hearing the story, anil with the ussiatauce of Lord Litton it 
might bo efieclively ropi’e.soiil<jd. Wo do not of course aitiu;h iiiiport- 
ance to mere accnracy of adhi'.roncc to fact in a draiiin, but an author 
invites criticism by ntteuiphi to improve on history. The removal 
of Aram to Lyun, which was much more distant from Knurns- 
borough at that time than it is now, is an important fact alike for 
history, romaiico, and drama. The attempt to begin a new life 
could hardly be expected to succTod at the actual scene of crime, 
where Araurs slrango behaviour w'ould net^es.sarily connect itself 
with any su'^pichm that might have been ontertuined. Lord Lytton 
represent.'^ Aram as engaged to marry a squire’s daughter at his 
new abode, and llie play ivpre.<ieuta him iw engaged to marry a 
parson’s diinghter at Kiian‘.^boroug1). It is pennissible to both 
novelLt and driiiiiatisi to make up any deiicieney in the private 
history of the timi', and wii have only to renmik that the novelist 
hns, in our judgment, hliowii more skill than the. dramatist in this 
operation. l,ord liytton thought that the hero of u novel ought 
not to (lie upon the gallows, and thendVne he treats the attempt 
which Aram did uiake upon his own life iu tho prison a.s .succe.*<s- 
ful in thi.*4 extc'iit, that he dies at the gallows’ foot. It would 
have b(M*n easy for Mr. Wills to follow this precedent, 
upon which wo must .^ay lie has not improved. Aram might 
have given his own account of Ins share in tho murder to a 
sympathixiiig friend of eilhtsr s«>x, or in fe<»liloquy, and then ho 
Imve talen poi.Muj, and laid hinibolf down to die as the 
cuitnin fell. Here would have beon an ortsy way to esitapo tho 
ridiculou.s busincsis which is trauMU-tod in the ebiitchyard, 
and neither the cros.s nor the anthem need have been 
inti'oduml, wiiich would Jniv(^ been, we think, an advantage. 
Lord Ijyttuii hns put into Aram’s uiouth a vcTy good apology for 
his life, and if Mr. Wills 'would have condo.^rouded to turn this 
into blank ver.'^e, with eiiibollishmeiits at discretion, bis third act 
would iiiivt! 1)011 a luiich more worknifuiliko performaiirn than it 
is. in fact, .Ar-'un <iid malm an attempt at suicide, wdilcJi was un- 
successful. lie wa4 curried to tins gallows, and tho hand of tho law 
at least helped to take liis life, lie wrote a paper justifying his 
aitempi at .'•(df-dt'sinictioii, and that which hi? wrote was much 
more in hanuony, ns might ho exp(*cted, with hi.s character than 
that wliich Mr. Wills has written. The draiuiitist, like the 
novelist, smuns to have considered that he must not hang hia hero, 
and he fnithor imposed upon hiin.sclf tho dillieult condition of 
bringing tiiai hero to wliat is culled ii good end without almte- 
mout of his heroism, in fact, Aram dies in tho odour of sanctity, 
but we cannot help thinking that Christianity is able to do tolerably 
well witlioui Rucli Chii'^tiaus as Aram. Ditferiug from tho critic 
from whom we have already quoted, we have no desire to obtaiu 
at a theatre “ hoveling gHinpaca ” of tho forgiveness -which is nni- 
mised to nipontauoe. 'i'ho iJiigli.sh public has not yet arrived at 
tho point ol regarding Chiislianily oa a move machinery for pro- 
ducing stage clfecis. it has been said that religion was uot 
designed to uinko our plciiMircs less, but it certainly was not 
designed to inako tlimn greater at the theatre. Mr. Wills np' 
paroutly coiiMdercd that it ivns his duly to vindicate tho ways 
of Heaven to man, but on this point wo differ from Mr. Wills. 
Mr. Spurgeon, when ho was young and gusliing, preached a wun- 
dorful serinmi, iu which ho detaTibed Satan as watchinj;; for a 
murderers soul, and fearing that the iiitirdorer would depnvo liiiu 
by repentance of hi.s expected prey. Mr. Spurgeou is wiser and less 
pictdria) ihiin of yore, and ho would probably uow agree with us 
in the opini«m that the destiny of the souls of murderers is not a 
subject well adapted for public di.s(;u».Hion. There is a grandeur iu 
the figure of the ival Aram, equal to either fortune,” us ho said in 
the last words of his defence, which impresses the mind of every 
leader of bis trial. A dramatist might easily be tempted to 
produce this figure on the stage. But Mr. Wills either was 
^mnble to do this, or deemed that such a figure would make his 
may unsuitable for family use. He has written a nice play called 
Chwlea L, in wnich thoro is a good king, who is acted by Mr. 
bvioffi A wicked rebel, who is acted by a low comedian. Rer- 
bups It bos become a speciality of Mr. Irving to make good endings 
upon the stage, and he may have felt that his cbanicter required 
bim to abstain from the immorality of cheating the gallows os 
the real Aram tried to do. If the actual history of Aram is un- 
snttable for dramatic treatment, it need not be treated. Mr. Irving 


is u clever actor, who has probably many years of professiottal life 
before him. His talent will be likely to^ improve by varietv of 
exercise, and bis favourite part of conscience-strioken crimiiiM 
might, by constant repetition, become tedious. * 

^ Lord Lytton was a better artist Wills, and he has 

given an account of the motive whicli impelled Aram to murder 
Clarke which is not inconsistent with history, although probably 
an exaggeration of it. The ability and the acquirements of Aram 
have perbans been overrated by writers whom l-ord Lytton 
followed, 'file written defence of Aram has been often described 
as a miracle of skill and learning, but Lord Lytton had suffident 
shrewdiieM to fK».e that it did not meet aU tho points of the case 
against him. It seems a reasonable supposition that he wanted 
money to hf;lp him to rise to a place in the world equal to his 
abilitii^s, that he Was tempted to join Houseman in robbing 
Clarke as a nieannof supplying that want, nod that the murder was 
an unforeseen adjunct of the robbery, and was the act, not of 
Anun, but of Houseman. Immediately after the fatal night a 
relation of Aram’s died and left him enough money to supply the 
want which had urgid him to an irrevocable step of crimp. Surely, 
if the dramatist desired to handle this story at all, he might take 
it as it stands. He should be a groat us well ns a bold artist who 
iiiidertukes to improve on nature, and it is to be observed that 
Lord Lytton only attempts such improvement very cautiously, 
while Hood iu his poem takes the story exactly as it came to 
him. 


XICWMARKET CUAVEX MEETING. 

M ISEIlAIlfiY smiill fields were the order of the day at tho 
lir^t of the Newmarket incotingiq which wits, to all intents and 
purpoAcs, a fesLival to the honour and glory of M. Lefevre. T'heio 
were thirty -one races, including walks over, during tho week, in 
twouty-iwo of which M. Ljefevre had one or more than one represen- 
tative, and fourtetm of which ho won. The whole of England onlv 
supplied eighiy-livo horses for the various events of the week. As it 
is not very likVly that we shall al-ways have the luck to meet with a 
Erpnt'h gonllernaii who cares to keep a hundred ami fifty ra^c- 
hors(.s iu Iruining in England, and who enters them and nms them 
in every possible race, without any regard to pecuniary coiiMdera- 
tums,the rolro.«tpe(‘t of Inst week’s racing cannot prove very agreeable 
to uphohlHrs of a sport which it isulnio£»t(iitficiillnow to call national. 
The representatives of English stables were not numoroas cnougli 
to supply an iivemgo of three starters for each race of the met^ting, 
and, but for tb(> occidental support of a rich foreigner with a strong 
tn.-<lo for raring, tho time-honoured Craven Meeting would have 
dwindled to ridiculously small dimensions. Nor con wo see that 
thero is much hope for improvement, so Jong ns thero is not tho 
slightest apprarancu of any now racing men coining forward to 
supply the places of those who, year by year, are withdrawing 
from active association with tho Turf. Two*jnore eminent brteden 
of racing stock, Sir Joseph Hawley and Loi'd rortsuiouiJi, buvo 
nnnouncf^d their intrntiou of disposing of tho wUtJe of their studs 
this suinmor; otiicrs of our most lioiioiued sportsiiieu arc far 
advanced iu life, and, according to pre.*icnt probabilities, iu another 
half doxen years there will liardly bo its many gentlemen of rauJr 
and position who will brec^d, own, or run racehorses. The »>ad 
disasters which have crippled tho resources of many families of 
not4*, and for which, perhaps with some exnggoration, tho Turf has 
been held msp«msible, have dolerrud the rising gonerailou from 
embarking in what, at any rate, is the uioac unpromising of 
speculations. Tastes change also from time to time; and just as 
four- mile heats and matches have given way to Inuidicaps andhulf- 
inile scurries, so tlicse in turn may be i-cplacedby ulhor varieties ol 
stiort. Of lute years, for instance^, steeplecbusinff has advanced 
ill popular favour as steadily as fiat racing has docliued. 

Siuull as vrere the fields on the opening day of the Craven 
Meeting, It was worth g(dng to Newniiirkotto witness llie meeting 
of I’rinco Charlie and Vulcan, and the d<ilrat of llu<‘hstapler. Tho 
Craven Stakes wore left to the first-named pair, who were 
hrouglit to thu post in splendid coinlition. Despilo all ihu hard 
work that Vulcau has done during his chequered career, he looked 
well cnougli to suggest tho probability that he may ker>p on 
running as long as Reindeer, while time lias done what might 
have been expected to improvo a lirirso of such magniffceiit franio 
AS Prince Charlie. Fordliam brought Vulcan along the Rowley 
mile as hard as ho could, but the pace was uot good cMiough to 
trouble his gigantic opponent, who never shows to greater advan- 
tage than on this course, and after ono momout of doubt at tho 
tout of the hill. Priiico Chiirlio won cleverly, lie requii'cd some 
rousing before he finally shook off Viikan, whose gallant struggle 
was worthy of his fame. Tbon came tho long-expected first 
public nppearunce of llochstapler, whose name was in everybody’s 
mouth autumn, and whom rumour had described as a aecoud 
Gludintour. Hochstapler is, however, a horse of pure Englisti 
breed, bciug by t^avernoke out of La Travlata, and is, we need 
hardly say, tho property of Count Renanj^ tho owner of Adonii^ 
Rauernfiinger, and other well-known liutbcs. Being engaged iu 
the English Derby, jbe has been trained since last summer at New- 
market, and this was his public trial. His opponents wore Hur- 
linghaiii, The Colonel, and Piandte. lluiiinghani, by Tiutupoter 
out of Convent, cstne out at Warwick last autumn with a great 
reputation as the coming Derby horse, but ho was signally mteii 
hi his first essay. The excuse was then made that he -could 
not oct in the dirt, and during the winter he grsdnally re- 
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aivercd his poHition among' ilie I>erby candidates. The Oolono), 
it AvJll bo rotnembered, ncquinsd some reputation by winning 
the Spencer .i*lato ibis yonr at Northampton. ILochstapler^ who 
is very buck ward in prejiarnHon a.s yet, there being a good five 
wooks boforci tbo Perby, is «a c-oinmandiug-looking horse, nearly 
sixteen Jjands high, and of great power and subsinneo. Such an 
exhibition as ho iiiade of bis tiiree antagonists has rarely been 
witncsscil. From tb« top nf the Abingilon liill ho came away by 
bimnelf, and Id't HurVmgham .'md The ‘Colonel to tight togetlierns 


they pleased for the f«i*cnnii jibice. 
factory than this luufdi npm'fttrinani 


tamo on the Chester course, or that it will bo bin pleasure to 
learn the ** circus ” busimTss which is so noc4;8sar;jr for a 
Chester C'!up winner to acquire. Therefore there is yot a 
good deal of uncertainty about how bo will acquit himself on the 
Koiidee : but then to lovers of racing Ihe uncertainty of the thing 
is half th*’* pleasure. The llundmd Sovereimis Swoepstakoa over 
the Ditch Mile was earned oti' )iy Andred, but he had only the 
wrotchi'd Vantoniimo to beat, and it was hardly worth while to 
send tho latter all the way from Hns.<.ley, seeing that he has littlo 
Nothing could be 11101*0 .satis- i chance t>f winning hjiy one of hi.s iju)neroii.s engagements unites he 
iperlorinanrcof llcKthst.-iplcr, and the best ; should happen to be indulged with a walk over. Then Victoria 
horse in tlie world could have di-ine no more, or won with more in j Alexandra beat Wild Aggie just a.s easily os she was beaten her* 
hand. Whet her 11 iivlinghani and The Colonel are good enough to i stdf iho day ho tore by Crutiuska, mid reneweii attention was 
extend a first-cliis.< hmtjo is umdlicr matter, liurlingham, we 1 dincted to the «!ns of Mr. llo\ve.N*s tilly. J'hiting races occu- 
should say, both from his lookrt and liis running, an iinp'vitor; ! picj^l the rest of the aflerueoii, find thiMiTJcertuinCroxteth managed 
and if he has any merits, he coilididy does not show them in | to beat Troml>oiie, .and Angola just snatched n race from lloi'dly, 
public. A Spencer 1 Male winner like The Colonel is by iui means j the French .shiblo rnniiiug, f'lr a c.harige, stvond instead of first 
cortniu to show to ndvantaL^^ over a longer course^ nnd, outhe ‘ three times in euccesrdon. The w'jml-iip <if the week was the very 


whole, Hoehstaplor's grand appemvineis tine istyh^ of galloping, 
evident \villiiigijt:ss to run generoii^<ly, mid ri»om for improvement 
between now' and the end <d’ May, aio better giiftiant*'*'? that ho 
will distinguish hiin.solf on the Diiiby day than his <h>feMl by any 
number of ioiit;tha of Ilurlinghnui and Tim Colonel. 

Tho Jlretby IMatu brought out a d*jzen ruiinj i'*. the nio^t 11. Un- 
worthy being Azale.'i, i 'liopi'l tr. ami Koqie h.rt. 'fhe ra. t.* mil, how- 
ever, to (-luiiido;.!, ijin into !i Ibiwjiid jiosili*in in li-.o Middle 
Park Plate la.i \*Mr. tdiiipeth* ha.’i appaic-nLly lo I all Jh*r foini, 


rliuiav of dulness. Cut of eight races on the Card, four ended in 
walks over, and the only one of the four which deserves mention 
wits tho Cin.‘en'rt Plate, which was easily won by liilian, Mr. 
Pi'cdLi* not )#eing able to live with her at ilie linisli, and Shannon 
being beaten a quarter of a mile from luiiiie. 

Tin? ehief resnlth Ihfn of this nu'.'igri’* week's i-ncing, so far os 
tlm futuro etoieerned, wcie the or tiihlishiiicnt of llm French and 
tieriiian Flageolet and Jlochsliipler, in the first, or very 

nearly tho fir>l, place in the quotntion.s for llm Two 'I'honsand and 


for sho was throiiiiijiMi! c.in'qi.cih'Ws in tlie ri ar. 'Dm Pi I'teen th | Derby re.^^pecl ivej y. And ihe general unpn'Srii^ left on tho 

Biennial had imt the ii:ip«u l.oK-e of fornmr y»air^, fer in me nf tin* • • •• * - - ■ .1 . .1 .. . .- 

lending fatoiinli s fur the Two Th.mMiind orthe De.rljy ]»tit. in an 
ap]H'Hran(*o. (iang l.•'e^\vind, Pidatlin, nml wt*ro all en- 

gaged, but all deciined the eiiht'‘.'t. An att* nipt to j.'*'! a liim \vsis», 
how'cvc*)*, made by starling ttabhi ronipuninns, (.Mutidiiinus repre* 
senting Mr. <Jr.a\vfuid ; Aiidred. Lord Falmouth; and the llurlo- 
quin's dam coll. Mr. Savile. Ncin-i 


»'‘n-o did buttle for M. I.efevsv and 
CojKTnicua aLi>; \\\'\ * Isaco vejireM'ntHd |i-iron t.*otr»«?cliild ; 'fho 
Preacher, Lord ( .orndnle ; and FlniVelev made the tieltl U]» Icj 
eight, (hi public' fjiin \i dr< <1 wa->niul<uibti«lly Me* be-t oftbe lot, | 
behaving beaten b’lapxdei, Surlnnm,:md the liarlerpiursdaiii coli, . 

lit\jLeii^MnUJhdt At ^hing h’* award, j 

Negrt/fl best la rforiiiauce was hi.s dvAnl of ’ Silver who was . 

conceding fb.'*. aivl sex nllo»Nance, by .v neck; ond the form '»!* j 
tho ToniHhuli'r wu!? not good enough to repay e\;i.. Inalion. 'J’he 
raco resulU'd in a match botwocu Nogrn and vnilrod, and llm j 
former, who >tH\cd the longest, and dunbeil the hill with mneh . 
groaler power, won by two lengths from Jjonl Falmouth's lioive. 
Si. Jjt'fi'^vro obtained by tins victory a gootl lino for Klej^riil.-t in 
the Tw«) ThoUi^and ; ami. in addition, can form a fair idea a» to 
the part Nvgvo is likely to take in the Derby. Negro, who Is by 
SHCi'haroincter out tif Honey, is a bkick, like his nre, and piwsessos 
much of his qualiiy lie w built on a somewhat sinnll scale, but 
he ia powevfiii all over, and lo<«kt5 well adapted to eneounier iho 
ups and downs of tho Derby cdui'sc. 


iniiids <if racegoer.'* was mio of fervent hope that the fir.st meeting 
of iho yo.'tr at Xownnuket wa.^ not it sainple of Iho six that arc to 
fallow. The Cnivtm and First Spiing M-.tiing.s have already boon 
rut down fr.un live Jms to four; but so lai* frt'iu tho .sport being 
impriA'cJ tLu'V'by, llici-'S was not ermiigh r.u;in;r last week to till 
lip even throe days. Wo may hope ff>r bettor things next weelf, 
pariifulavly as on tlie last two days two-year-old races will bo 
peruii.ssilde ; blit it i.-> rtii ill wiieii. With nearly a thousand 
I IioVs-‘s In tni.ning at Xewm.irket, i!i»-i»* Is such a dwiiLdinatiou to 


briMg ibt m out. Appa/eiiilv tl:o fi.-riu of iliifei’euL slablcs is so 
well known that tuie owner fiartlly c.tii 'i to onjiose, another, uiilc-ss 
he. prt IJy cevlain of tho i*e'‘nll ; idways * xei'ptlng M. Ijolevro, 
who e\er r-'inly to oppo^* anybody msd everybody, and w'ould, 
N\e dare s«l\, if he* eoubb .-*11" t t\\i> ■. yevs f*f hi.- own to oppisse one 
unothev .so.'iiev iinoi .mm- a walk <ai‘”. riii*. .''tale fd things is not 
••neuaritgin;". Matcie -. Imvo ilied »»ul : the oId-fiU'lii\me<l rich 
•»wecp.'lak* s no buigi r aUiact .-.ab enber*. ; tla Pojt and tho 
Chiret end in mdhing ; no liunmn being cure.^ a farthing about 
the < -op or I ho Whip, or KclijMe'-^ tail «»r liemi, <‘r anything that 
wa-» li:s. liven the new .•dxle of hand an* rail.-» to meet with tho 
accu-'tonied support, and Ncwm.uket phit- s have been multi- 
plied till they Iia\ii become w b\\vord. Oinurly it is impofl- 
•.:iUe, ht'ean-e it is eo obxiously ridiculous, to nttcinpl to e.im- 
linuo K'^cfi meetings during tho year al. Xcwniarkul mi their 


I ])reKout footing. F/Vim the .bickc v ('lub cannot c.ire. to perpetuate 
M. lictcvre only won liiiee van s ou the fil'd day of tin* meet- * .Makes that invariably end in nothing, and lo programmos 
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ing; but on the tbllowing il.iy he carried otf five, <h 'Ugli four 
out of the five? were only plcling allidr-^. The fifth wan the 
Nt'wniarket J-landicup, for which fourteen Klarted. M. lit b-vre 
was represented by lJ» n!jLton nml l.a MeprisC'e, and among 
tbe field were CoriMiride, Moorlaudf*, F.iifiel(l, Falkbiiid, and 
Protoniartyr. Tiiero was lui ninisu.d amount of ^ weiring, 
cannouing, and P».«tling in this race, and for tlei liv-'t. quarter 
of a mile lloiight*>n uiid Moorlands, by dint of hard riding 
and hard fioggir.g, uUeniately hefided each other, liltimatoly 
Houghton won, and an obiection niiscd against him by the rider c;f 
Moorhuida was vary properly ovenMihsl, becuuso it was *ihviou.‘«thRt 
both horses wero equally in fault, and that they oqmtlly iitterferc.d 
with each other, lloiightoii is a most tuodemlo horso, though two 
yean ago bo won along rnee, emliug alt«u at the top of the town, and 
Corisande, with all her wi*ight, must Inive sadly deteriorated 
to be uuablo to got near the front. Falkhnid and Kniield wero 
knocked clean out of tho nicu by the waywar.IncMs of Moorhinds — 
always a coar^o-grnined animal ; and I.n. -Mi'pvi-*tM*, who was nup- 
posed to be hiUier than her Httiblo c«>Tnpiini<>iiiiou'rhton, b.tid to IfU 
COOtaut with the llnrd place, 'rhere wai nothin;," »d-H wirthy 
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tluil are ncv«'r realized. Fitlicr r.u*i;*g imi&t bo e.urriod on at 
Newmarket mi qiiilo a dilleveul ba.'-ii, oe not only the iiunibor of 
days at e.'Udi meeting must a;2ain bo curtailed, but tlicru luust also 
bo. a diminution iu the uumbi-r of nn.v lings thoniNelves. At pre- 
sent Nowmiirket is kept going pretty innc'h by one porsoui 
who U 11 b'lciichinan, air' by bis inoi-t of which arc French 

lired. Tlii.s does not >Aiy mu h for the po.sitioii of the national 
sport of England. 


needed in aecomplisbing in the most satisfactory manner, for, 
though Alava aituniptea to force the niuning to serve Bethnal 
Green, he could not get out of liaharniim's way, nor could 
Bethnal Nrcen make an eilbrt when his stahlu compauiou was 
done with. A Jiollower victory could not be .seen, and after 
Baron Kothfchild’a horse had passed the judge's cJiair thirty 
len^s in OAlvanco of Sir Joaeph Hawley’s pair, he was forth- 
with made firat facourite for tke Ohesti^ Cup. But Laburnum 
ia a hofeo of very queer temper. Ho hat riiu all his best races 
at Hewmarkot, espec ially up the hill to tbe top of the towm. 
He dbUkea a cjnowd of'lufftiee banging on him, and it is not 
at aB certaiii that he likea n crowd of spectators shouting 
at binu Nea is It clear that he will relish the sharp and continued 


REVIEWS. 

AX»Ki:\\' maj:vki-i,.» 

rpllE Tb*v, Mr. Clrosart, tho indofati gable editor and publisher 
-L uf iho FuIKt Worthies' Idbr.iry, corao to Andrew MarvoU, 
and has produced tho fii\-*t volume, a comely one, of an edition of 
j hi.'c works, which is to fill four vobimoa. Tho work is in three 
I },i 7 .e.s, and published by sub.'w_*riplioii. 'J'boro are h hundred copies 
note on the secoiHl the first appearance of Mr. J.ki\\lc/.s , of ijiuulo size, at m guinea and a half a copy ; a hundred .and six 

Gratinska, a very pianIMn^ <lafightcr of JMncarojii and Klnniiska, j of iictuvo .siyo,at aguiiicn ; nml a bund rod nml fifty-six of twelvemo 
who won the ('oluiini Slakes with great o;i. *50 from Victoria j .size, at Imlf-a-uuiiiea ; in all tlirco hundred and sixty- two copies, 
Alexandra and the Lady A ugu'^ia gelding, and will InkoheruWTi j A publlratiDii by subscripliou is not tho siiine as a printing for 
part in tho One Then ^rtiid niid tlie Oaks. J private drculati'ui. This edition of .VlarvcU D public property, 

Thursday’s racing would have Inmu bimeath contempt but for | ^^ubjec•,t to pablic oriticisiii. It behoves iia to .s;iy that the notos 
Ijaburtium, alivndy n pn'mim.Mit fjivourile for thrs (’l««‘.ster Cup, • ;iud lllastratious, more e.q>t*i!iiilly of tho p«ilitical noeins, require 
being brought out for a puhlio iiinl nvu-r tho two mile.’* from ; much reviMon luid improvoincnt. But nil who feel an iiitei'est in 
the Ifitch-in against Bethnnl (troeii and Ahiva. Tlii.s he sue- j tho lucuiory of Mlltoirs friend and of a^geniiino poet will thank 


Mr. (Jrosiirt fop liis xcalous labours on Marvell.^ 

An able biographer and critic of .Marvell, in tho pages of the 
Coni/uU Mtuj( 4 ziue (July 1869), demoustr.itod that Marvell could 

• 7’a0 Complttte Work* in Vase nw! Prone of Andnnt Marvetl^ M,. 
For tho first timo Collected and C(»)lati;U with the Original and Er*' 
lulitkins, and coiuitlcrably Enlarged, ivli.h hitlierto Incalitiid Proso 
Poems, mid a Traiialatioii of the Greek and Latin Puctnr, And in ths 
quarto fbnii nn Original Portrait on Steri, and other Portraits, PorjilmUss^ 
and illustrations. Edited, with Memoria], Introdiidion, and Notes, by the 
Rev. Alexander 1). OrosuSf, St. Gi^rge’s, fttaokhurn, Jumeoshirs. 4 volftt 
Yol. i.-«Veise. PrinUd (or Private Cirvulatioa. 1879. 

7 V!ie Pottkal Worh of Andnw M,P,far HuU; milk' ATsmoir.^ 

tho Anthor, Reprint of the American Edition. London: Alexavdsr 
Mnrmy. 1870. 
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not bayo been the author of two political satires whiclii on tho bad 
nutliority of a bookscllbr’s compilation-^tlie '*1*00018 on AHaii's of 
State*’ -‘have been continually ascribed to him. These are ** Hedge's 
Vision from the MouuineOt,’*and Oceana and Britanniiu’' Both refer 
to events subseqiient to Marvcirs death. Mr. (Iroj^ort^ on slinilac 
gronnds, lias exploded n thh'd, " Itoynl Resolutions.” Mr. Orosart 
docs not explain xvhy ho demos or doubts tho autboiiticity of three 
other poems* I'pon tho Cutting of Sir John Coventry’s No.<<o,” 
or “ Thu llnymarkot IlectoTs,’' *' The Chequers Inn,” and “ The 
Doctor turned Jiintico.” There is no aimchionisiu in any of the.se 
three poems. The lirst two, and the same may bci said of ‘‘ llnyal 
Kt»s(ilutioiiH,” are oxci^cdingly witty, not coarser thjiii many of tlic 
pieces not denied or doubtt^ to bo Mamdl’s, mid superior \n .stvle 
to some of which Miirvell's authorship is not disputed. $Ir. 
Grosart i.'i wrong in the date which ho a^higns to MarvoUs 
“ Britannia and fialeigh,” llo gives the date ** i670|Or but liltlo 
latur,*’ But tliu poem contains this couplet: — 

ir<*.r (.'roature O.iliornu tlio revenue ‘'tu.-dd, 

Fulsc Viiich, kiiavi‘ Aiij^k-sey, itiiriguiflit llio Seals. 

//er is the King.s mislruHs, Madumo do (^iie-rouaillo, vulgarly 
called Cnrwell, ennobled ns J>aeiie..'iA of Portsmouth. Osboruu wiu* 
made Lord 'I’rearturer in .Tune 1673; Finc h, Lccrd Kcupcir in 
November 1673 5 Analchcy, Privy Seal in May 1673; 

The poem, tlu'n, rould ii»»t biive hern wrilieii much, if at all, 
before 1674. Of a pcieui calluu “ Achiue to a Puiiitc-r,” t»ro- 
sart is right in fc-a\ ing that, if D.mby is tho curroct word in a 
ixmplut put iiilu||||iii Diilkti of York’.s mouth — 

Most holy liUluT, hcitig joiiifii in 

With hatlu r Patrh-k, ii.iuhy, and willi 'l\5.igM«— > 

it mu-Ht have boun written in or nft«.*r 1674, in which year 
Oaboriio was created J'hirl of Jhiubv. But iJotthi/ i.s doubtless the 
wrong W ord. Darby, wliiob !di*. Grinart is Inclined tej substllutc, 
is uniiieaning mid impossihlo. 'ralhot, wliieli ho n^cords as a 
varioas reading, i'* cloublless tho proper name to he joined with 
Putrich and with Tesi;.'iie; vitluT Cohund Did: Talbot, al'torwards 
sin!cessi\-dy Fail and Duke iif Tyreomud, or his brother, I'etor 
Tnlhot, a Utiniftii rathelic oecdc'.sinstic. The', c/mtenfs of this pcKMii 
make it cdcHi* that it was written while the fhiiio of V'ork’s inur- 
riage witli tlu‘ Prince -s Mary of Modena W'as in preparation, in the 
nntiinni of 1673. 

It would he hotter for Marvoira fniiie if it could bo provevl that 
h(i liad written none of the pcditieuL'-atiiv.sn'jOribed to him. None 
of lliem we re printed in the >vidcjw'*.s edition of his poetry of 16S1, 
three yetu’s alter his dentil. Ihit his politicNilsatirusniid lampoons 
were neccoarily auonymons, and it W'ould have been then too 
soon to disclo.«;(^ the secret of iii.s authorship. As it is, tho fact of 
any poem being published among tho “ J*ooins 011 Alliiirsof 8tnto,*' 
with M a rvtd Is Ufi 1110 attached to it, w no suflicitmt proof of his 
autbuL'sliip. But, without being able goiuually to bu positive as to 
any one ]>.irti(Mi)ar poem, common laino ami gonornl conteinporary 
btdief amply justify ii.<j in assuming that many, if not most, of tho 
political satires ns»*ribyd to him aixi his. Hw rabid enemy, Bishop 
Parl\«;r, de.'^cribcs him u'^ the Icw'ilc.^^t of lovvd ivvileivs, a***NUirist 
for tho fnctioii,” a ** vagabond, ragged, liuugry poftjwter, ’ 
Bishop Parker's hnigniigc and tone about his with antagonist wlio 
conquered him are um^oomly enough ; but there iiiu.st e.vi.'nt under- 
neath tho fact that Mnivoll, tho member of Parliament fur Hull, 
was fUi habitual pamphleteer <md salu'ist ; and the truth must 
added lliat 1m wdio was Milton’s friend and a sweet poet of nature 
and of .sontiineut has been the nccrcditcHl author of many satires 
full of loathsome obacxmity and virulent malice. Tho unuuyiuoua 
is full of danger for men of warm feelings and strong antipathic.^, 
as Marvell's were. He was the author of a roiiiarkable pcditical 
tract, imoiiyniously published, 011 tho growth of Popery luid arbi- 
trary government, which incensed tho courtier majority of tho 
II0U8O of Couimous ; and tho following passage of a letter of his 
to Mr. William Uamsden of Hull shows ;how ho was careful to 
avoid nckiiowb^lgmeiit of aiithoi'ship to an intimate irlciid, whilo 
he also ab.«itainod from denial : — 

ThiU'C came out about (/hrintinHS ludt a largo book coiiecrning the growth 
of Popery arbitrary govcniiiu'ur. There have been great rewiint*. oUered 
in pi‘iv.ilti And tMiiHidfruide in the Guzrtte to any oiio who (*oiibl inform of 
the author or ]>rjnU>r ; but not yet di'«oijvcrr-<l. T!in:4! or four printed buoL» 
since bnvc d'^.'irnbcd, as near as it was |iriii>er to go f tlio luaii being a nuiii- 
berof rarlininenl) Mr. Marvell to have been the auihor; but if be had, 
Miivoly he hhoiild not have escaped being questioned in Parliumcat, or some 
other place. 

This loiter wa^s written June 10, 1678. AlKjut two months after 
he. suddenly died. Tho widow may well have beoii uiVaid 
to avow his political satircM, full of Bcurrilous personality, 
ip 1681. We do not qiiurrel wdth Air. Gnmrt for pnb- 
EMiiiig all MurveU’s pouuis, or all b^^lk-vcd to bo his, whether 
difitlgurod or not by indecencies, for Marvell is an English 
dttesic and celebrity, and pixsterity, to judge him truly, must 
have all before them. wiirnot custrato John Drydeu” 
was Sir ^Walter Scott’s defiant announcement when he undertook 
his edition of Dryden’s works. But it is well to warn fathers of 
families that tho jKilitical poems impated to Marvell contain oz- 
treme grassness and unmitigated filth. Tho virulent personality 
of these poems is another great blot in Man-ell’s character. His 
political animosity against the Duke of York carried him into un^ 
manly and loathsome war against the Dueboss. Anne Hyde, who 
in youthful weakness had jmlded to the Duko’s ^shonourable 
overtuxea, and whom he Ima married by compulsion wholesomely 
exeieisfid on him, was by general testimeny an amhible, uadi 
ever after her early fault, a virtuoua woinun, much to be |dti(Ml h>r 


her husband’s indiscriminate and unconcealed amours^ and bearing 
her imhappiueas with calm dignity. Tho binning Duke agmvatea 
against hi.s poor wife the innocent attentions of two gonihmien ot 
their household— Henry Syilney audlleuiy Jermyn — who probably 
pitied the Duchess, and in whoso sympathetic courtesies She 
might bo oxeusud for lind;ng some solace of her vrocA Afarrell^ 
with tlio uLmost uumanliucss, rips up her early hmlory, charges 
her^ over anti over again with prulligiicy, and over and oret 
again accuses her, against ouLliority and against probability, of 
poisuiiing fpio of her husband's mistves&es, Lady DeiilinTn. No 
well-condilloiied nian cjui do less th.m grieve over Ibis style 
of luionymous .satire. Due of tho moat lik^dy ()f these political poenui 
to bo really Marvell's is “The Last liisiruclions to a Pamter,'* 
wrilleii iu 1667. It contains a de«u'iptiou of the Duchess of 
A'ork, of which the two following lineJ*, bud cuou^di, ure a tome 
sample; mobt of the re-st it is not po.-siblc for us to piint: — 

TaiMt her with oysii-r lip, nnJ br 4 'alh uf fainiv 

W ide muulh tliuL *ti>ura'^u.i nciy well j>rudAim. 

Marvell then cluu-ges her with ilm fmilest vii*es. Crinies, 
misdemcanoiiva, and vices are iif/iifitantly charged in tho coarsest 
Jaiigungo against high ollici.-ils mid meinbeis uf riivliameut; 
tills could only btt dune anonymously. Ther**. is n prose tracts 
nlway.H aociibed to Marvell, being a list of tho luoiuuers of the 
Hou^} of Common.^ who supported the Court, pubiiMhed at 
Amsterdam iu 1677, wJiich is riuiipunl with peisouai scurrility. 
Il'To is a mild specimen:— .Sir 8oU»niou Swale, lueiuhov for Aid- 
borough, “ one whoso word will not puss lor thre..‘penco whero he 
is Itnown, nil old Fupiat, if not pric.st, but his bald pah* oxcusea 
his tousuro; a forger of wills.'' Sir Boberi Carr, iiioniber for 
J..iiicolii«hiit% broth er-iii-J aw of Farl. of Arlington, Mild t.) have 

two wives living nt tliis hour, one Aiiingloii’s sisior.” We are 
foreetl to assume that .Marvell wuh tho autiior <if tliOoO scurriloua 
libels. We have no Hviiipalby with BUhop Tarher, hU vindictive 
and virulout oneuiy, but there is somn justice iu bis foul liuiguage. 
The Bishop culls Marvell also a *• drunk e 11 builoon’*; there is 
truth here also. Ili.s (Mliiiiring friend Aubrey says of him that 
“he kept bottles of wine lit his loilging, and many times he 
would drink liberally by himself to rdiosli his spirits and exalt 
his mus<*.” it is idle and wor-c to igiiuro the truth ; Marvell's 
fauLla must not bo dmiicd or cloaked. The biographer who aeos 
nothing to Manio, every thing indeed upparontly to worship,- in the 
tilth and aMirrility of his Mil ires, and will admit no truth in 
Bishop Faiit*‘r’s invective, is aillicted WaIIi the /wt« Jhsivvlliiina in 
a very uggnivalod form. Mr. Gro'snit dohcribea tho s»aiiri‘s and 
pt>liucal puciua noble, pnd'oiiiul, jiroNcicut, w‘i.se as witty and 
witty ns wisr*, p(»iwtrating and burning.” Wo cannot go with 
him boro. W’e refer for our juatiiiciitioii to tho aecoiuits of Lady 
Custleiuiiino (lines Ho- 1 ), and of Colonel Birch (I42-6), U^a 

pohMige on <'l;u’ond(»ii (473), and another on tho Speaker Turner 
(831-6^, in “Tho Last inalructions to 11 FairUer, ’ besides tho 
nbuiniriabi*. description of tho Duchess of uiivady noticed. 
Wo further refer to tho account of the Duke of Voik s Vieew :md 
diseases (37-^4) in “Advice to a Fainter,” to lines 17-20 of 
•* No<»lmdumua’s ITophecy,’’ to lines 19-22 and 43, 44 of “ /Va 
Historical Focm/' and to tho fourlii stan/.a of *' Oiaiviuiou’s ifonso- 
Wariniijg,” on wliicli — for it is ;i foul reference to Churendnu’a 
daughter, tho Duchess of Turk — Mr. Grosart contents hitucclf with 
directing his readers to tho vilo accoiiut of her in “ The Ijost 
iubtruciioiis to ii Fiiinter,” for, he says, tho gro^snesA of this stanza 
will bear no further C!.\plimation.” We refer to these passages far 
]iroof of our usseriiou of the tiitby indecency of Marvclra political 
satires. 

li is quite clear from what is otherwise known of Marvoll'a 
career in Farliamcut, that Bishop FnrkiT is substantially rijS'bt 
in describing him as having thoio no iiiiluenco or consldenilnin. 
Wo do not sympatlii/.u with the line gcntloineu and cormorant 
courtiers wJio debpistsd the ijoor private tuliir, the scholar and 
ptK't unkniiwu to tho world of arisiocnu-y, whom connexion with 
burgess familii'b uf the place Iiad made ny' tibor for Hull, and 
who received u stipend from his couslitiumts. Bishop Fiirkor 
writes ill bis History of liis own Time : — 

Tho King tMung IhiH wi'ttrhi'il man, falling into his i'nnm r noVCTty, 

dill far 111.* b<ike <•!' a livehliot»d priM'urc liinisi li U) he chuson luo.iiihf'r ol I'arlia- 
ment for which hi.s father hiuloxt-rrhiiHi tku:ollicooiaFi'o*-h} terian 

t'KK’hiT, and iLaic noi'ihlti siM'vkv in tho rohoHiou ; fur thtiiM wa.-i an ancient 
eii'-toiii, that Tho .•Mn-n.'-t a.iftho-so that worn c•l.vuid into Puiliauu-nt ^Uuldd 
ho bui'iic h\ the liuiough for w hich t hey wore <'hoscMi,atlhc rate oi'Iim: di'lliuga 
a day. 'I'liis rU'.L>)iu had a Imig iliiic been aiitiqiiati*.! and oiii of (1.-110, 
gciK lemon ilosio'.iiig fo vilo a siJpund that was giwu like alms to tli-* poor j 
y^t he re.iuii-i.U it for liiuaako. uf a buAi suhdsl(Mic<s alihough in this mean 

j•ov•Tt,\ hi- u*a -4 ii.'vcrth“k's.H Uauglity and iiidolunt ihit mk Ii iiieu 

had litllo wi.'i,i;ht iu that asactuLiy, lu-uig I00.W iiihui ^vitii .sluimo a;id dia- 
gr.'U'i*. H) tli.-it if Ihi-y ^vDiilil do »ii» good, they cuiihl do tm luirt; fur tlii-y 
Wire hardly 0 VI. r bU If*' 1'1‘d to .speak wiihuut lu-ing hihsctl ;it ; fiiiil our poet 
could not hpe.ik wiriimit a .sound hostiiq;; wbercrorc, haung JVo- 
queiitly uu(h:rgont: this illHcijdiuv, lie learned at lcit4;th to liuid his 
touguv. Uiit out of the Ilouiio, when he could thi it with iiiq.umtv, he 
Tented himt^df with tho gri'ulev hlttenjo«i.s, iitid daily apewiMl iiil.'uiious iibbla 
out of hib hUhy iiioulli against tho King hiitisi-lf. 

TToro Hpoaka worldly prosperous guniilily against p«ior honesty and 
talent. Allow Marvf^il his faults, that he wrote aiioaym«)u>i libels, 
and drank iuleiuperutely in secret ; still he was a brillimit bcholari, 
and hud greut attainments, and was in poverty iiu hoiioaty incor* 
ruplible man. Was not the Bishop a furious bigot mid un- 
christinnly inipjacable foe P What wore not the deincri ts of the fine 
courtiers and personages who hutfod and hooted Marvell ? The 
fbw notices on reconi of Marvell in tho House of Commons show 
that he was not in his element there, and was not a favounts* 
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Grryi tbo reporter^ uuusunlly mc^ntioriM on one occasion that ho 
spoke somewhot traiisportJdly.” lie wiis callod to explain. There 
was A curiims long debate on one occasion (March 29, 1677)011 
the Spesker Seymour s calling MarToU to order for giving a blow 
to Sir Philip irarcoiirt, when much feelini? was shovrn hy many 
membera againf^t Marvell j and either ill feeling aggravated a 
Uiflo AffttUidl biuij or bv cvmiuittvd uu invtvcoruiu uuUvr ihv 
influence of wdne. Marvell spoke very seldom in the House. 

Thero aro not more* than Bpven speeches in all attributed to 
him, most of them very short ; one spep(*h only of any length, 
March 27, 1677, reading of a Bill for educating the 

children of tho Hoyal .Family in the Protestant T<digion, whiim ho 
Teheuiently opposed. 11« is reported as then saying that “ ho is 
not used to speak here, and therefons spi'nlca wit h lumiptnoss.” In 
one of Man’cirs lidters to hi^ friend NVilliiuu Jiiimsdeii, nt 
Hull, be speaks of tho probability of his having an c^mploy- 
mont in Ireland ; the idea was not realized. 'Phis would have 
been probably *Miino plaro under the Lord-Lioiiitmunt, Lord 
Berkeley of iStratton, a patriot p»*er. We are not accustomed to 
think of Murxell as a placeman, but wo may be sure of his 
honesty. “ I think it will bo iny lot,’' Ik* wrote in February, 

1671, “hi go on an honest fair employment into frekind; soirio 
have enielt tho (Vnirt of 1*01110 at that distauec : there 1 hope I 
shall he out of the ^-iiiellof ours.” JL* hud in 1663 gono 
secretary to the liirl of Curli.'*!*', Aiiibussndor to Muscovy, 
Sweden, and DmiiiKirk, and Liul hiM^ri iilwent from the Ifoitse of 
Goinmous more than 11 5 ear. hidereiitiitlly consulting his con- 
stitueni'i, he then wrote to tho Mayor of liuJl : — *‘Jt is no new 
thing for members of our House to be dUpeiisf'd with for the 
service of tho Jung aiid the nation in i'oi’eign pari*;.” There still 
exists, and has in lect.nt times been «ct«*d on, a i>pecinl pruviMion, 
under n n'Bohition of 1^7^* by wbieli diplomulic funclioimries 
may contiuuo members of the I louse of Onminons : — Any ]K'rson 
being a member and in service .is an Ambassador shall not he 
amoved duniig that -aorviee/’ 

We have not loved to dwell on Marvel Ts fan Its and Kliort-. 
comings. Ho is nssocintt'd in general nieinorv with Milton, wlio 
bus reflected light on him ; but il cannot bo said tlial hi.s soul was, 
as his iUuatrioiiH friend’s, like ** a star and dwelt apart.” Words- 
worth's praise of M,ir\ell may h«' turned to exaggerated use, and 
results only from rcniPiiilirancc* of him m Milton’s tri .•tid:— 

(treat fiieii htivc been :mK»ng ; hanila that f* *0? cd 
Aiitl (onKiiis that wisUoin, Isittcr ihmk ; 

'ilui later Nvilucv, Marvell, llairington, 

Tuuug VuiM*, (KnJ cthfis who calloU Milton friend. 

To Wordsworth we urn sure that Marvell’s aatin's were unknown. 
Treating Marvell hh r,:\ erring mortal, wo turn with satisfatttion 
from weakness and sin to his bt^tter nature. Ho had two mi lures. 
Knur.gh of sin mid >iliaiiio and blight, 

'J'hi li. rather of tlio:.o iiioinciifa bright 
When to (ho cuii.*«oioii.'-ii(-».i ofri^ht. 

IIN heart \vm iruo ; 

W'heii vlrlae proftpon-d in his .dght. 

And wisdniti gfrw. 

Wo gladly believe tliat it must have been .in inoflablo rcdic-f to him 
to exchange malicious .satire and debasing thoughts fur the .study of 
his loved classics and the composition of that .•^weet poetry which 
has made him famous in after-time. Ills scliolarsliip was of the 
first order. I\Iany 1 'HLin poems of his ai-o befoie. the w orld. M lit on 
highly coiiiinciidcd hi.s m^olarsbip, wriilrig to Pre.'^ldeiit Bradshinv 
tt> bog hia niipoiiiliiieiit to bu uu iissintimt to hinirelf as Latin 
secrotory, “laying aside,” lie grandly sirnl, “ those jfaloii.-ies and 
that emulation, which mine own cnndilion might .suggest to me 
by brlDgiiig in such a comljutor.” Aubrey sajs of him : — *• Ifo waa 
A great master of tho Latin tongue : an excellent poet in Latin 
or^iglibh; for Latin verb's there was 110 man could oume into 
oompetitinn with him.” Wc are spared the need of large c][uot.i- 
tion from Mir veir.s swcit mid snimi.s poj-try. Tlier** is a recent 
cheap cdili»ni of hi.-i pocujN. (Jnin of hi.s po**1 ry an* •*nca.N»«»l in 
favourite collectinn.-, in l*id;.'nvrs (iohlon rrrtfbHnj, and in tbo 
JlijiuiiielMld lJuuh of iWtnf of ;\iTlibi.sliop Trcmdi, n port 

of merit who has tii i ti».j jdamp of his hi^rh authority on Marvcir.s 
poetl^. Wo inaho an o\c«‘pii»Mi hy i|iioliiig homo lines, of dignity 
suitable to tin* .'•ul»jcc(, rrum M.irvcll's “ l\»eni i»n Panuliru Lf»«t,’’ 
which hA.s done niin li in uiilie his iiiiiiio with Milton’s:— 

Wlirn I bobtld (Ik poet blind, yrt bold, 

In dendir book iu.t vi-t tU'd-^ii'uiifuId ; 

Mti^•^i'dl I'noviii il, tji.iiv rviMiM ilcd de<’r»*o, 

ItiMling angoli*, tin* iN rl.ijiili n Trie ; 
lliiiv'ii, lb‘ll. Kunh, fhii'>:», All ; iho Argument 
Held lUO awhile, ini'Uiiubtiiig liU iiitriil 
That ho would rmn (ibr 1 ^jnv him htruiig) 

TIms sncroi! trutln to bihh* .im! uld Mong 
(So Somiwou groped tiu* 'IVmphi’s posi.-j in splto), 

The World o’crwlnlmiii'c to Rvi ngo hin hight. 

« * « « 

That Tnnjt^lv which throiiudi thy work doth reign 
'Dritwa thu devout, doterniig the pri>t''ini' ; 

And thhigfl divine thou tieai’ t of in mu Ii atato 
As them prcncrve^•>, and thci-, inviulaii-. 

At once delight and horror on uh 
T hou ciiiig\«l with 80 nuK’h gravity and en<(e, 

And above huinun ilight doMt twar aloft 
Witli plume so strung, so ciiual, itnil s(i Hufl ; 
liie litrd ivmicd from tb.it. Paradise \ ou .sing 
80 never flaga, but tthvn>’8 keeps uii wing. 

Where eouldst thou words of buch a Gorapa.s 9 find ? 

Whence luriilKh such a voat expanse of mind ? 

Just Heaven thee, like Trodas, to requite 
Howards with prophecy thy loss of sight. 
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Wdl mightsi tlmn acorn thy resden to allui^ 

With tinkling rhyme, of thy own venae weauie ; 

While tho town-l3ayes woraa all the while and apolla^ 

Atid like a pack-horac tiros without his bells : . 

Their fancies like our bu.ihy-|Kiinta appear, / 

Tiic poets tag them, we for fashion wear. \ 

Mr. Orosart’a note on '' town-Bayee ” ia uuaatiafactory. '' b Bayee 

Mviug angllcizeiir be asli8,**ui is luwu-ltajemiroaicaliiiime 

for tho town-fiAureato, or, os Beu Jonaon* calls Munday, the 
city poet ? '* The town-Bayes ia Dryden, the Poet-Ijaurente, not 
city ptK*t, christened Buyes in the Itvhvanal There is probably 
more than n coincidenco in the word tag, Marvell probably knew 
from Milton the Blory which Aubrey tells of Bryden’s request for 
leave to adapt Paradm J.od to a play in rhyme, and of Milton's 
Tiiply that ho might tag hia verses. This sttiry gives point to tho 
lost lines of 011/ extract. Dryden clearly had a grudge against 
Marvell, and this passage is probably the explanation. 

JiCt us now contrast tho poet Marvell, with all hia faults, with 
the great Bishop Barker, hia vindictive and railing enemy. Two 
centuriefi after ^th have diaappenreil from the enrtli, what are 
the relative fames of tho names of the haughty Bishop aud the 
poor poet and scholar and low-born faithful iiicmbur of Parlia- 
inoiit r Who cures for the Bishop's iricuiory, and who does not 
valnc Miirveirs’f It would be well if transitory worldly great- 
iie.>4a would take a le»s»)n from such an in.'^tiince. When Marvell 
rcmoihstriLted in tho House of ( ’oniimms against heavy foes im- 
po.<od oii Milluu by tlio yergeaut-Ht-unna who had had him in 
cirstody, SSir Henca^o Fincli, the Solifutor-GeiiMal, pronounced 
his opmioji that Milton deserved hanging. Some 3’cars before B 
fiitiivo iTinmte of Ireland, JlramLitil], Avrotc thut Milton had 
ilc^iorvod b) be turned, not only out of the University of Cam- 
bridge, Inil out t)f the* socb‘t\' of men ; and that if Snliniislns knew 
a.s much of Milton ns he diil, he would mnko him go near to hang 
himsolf (Jiatnlon Vitpvr»^ p. 1 09). Locke, whom all nov? revere 
ru» a philosopher, was ignoniinioiisl^'oxpclii'd by a truckling Bisliop 
from a Christ Church sludciitfliip ut OAford, m obedience to the 
arbitrary niundute of a iirufligale Secielarv of Stale, for alleged 
“factious (ind (lisloyal behaviour," wbicii the iSi.*.hop ({i.-^believed. 

Who W'ould now care to exebimne thi* ]»bicc.s of Locke, Milton, 
and Marvell in tlm gallery of faim* for thinse of Bishop Fell, 

Karl of Sun'lciluhd, Archbishop BiMmlinll, Sir Himcage Finch, 
aflerwiird.s liaii of Nnitinghaiii, and Bi.'.JK»p rarkor? 


TKOLUH*K‘S AUSrHAblA AND NKW ZKAbAND.* 

W E ha\o delayed for some time our notice of JMr. Trollope’s 
book upon Aiolrnlia : kuig enough, indeed, for it to Imvu 
reau’hed a Hecond edition b<*foro wo liuvo rendered our account 
of tho tirsl. Our apology for the delay must be very simple. 
It Is w'lung, ns n rule, to review a book withc.ut reading it; 
anti reiuliiig Mr. 'I'mllopo’s performanct' lm.s bcc*:i u work of lime. 
Two portly \olumes might be tilled w'illi th<{ recr>rd.s of a year s 
stay 111 Australia, of which every lino should bo amusing ; and 
Mr. Trollopo in his ordinary V4*in cortalnly poasesst's the art of 
atiuising his readers. On the present ocra.>ioi), liowevt'r, lie has been 
auibilitais of soaring above that hamblo aim. He has not .so much 
wiitten a story us compiled a blue-book, lie appears in the 
churMctcr of a politician :iiid an ccoTinmi.st. He gives us dia- 
quiMtioiis upon eolonini in.sti tut ions, upon land Jaws, upon tho 
elft*ct of the gold di.‘4Coveric.*>, npr*n the Jaboiu* question, U|K)II tho 
lute of tile Hboi'igii'os, upon railways, upon preserved meat, upon 
eci'lesiustical niTatigeiiieiits, and upon a number of other mies- 
lioiis of tlu! gravest, aud occnsioually of the driest, character. «ow 
on nil these subjects Mr. Trollope has much that is interesting 
to HHV. Wo cannot, indeed, profess to regard him us a great 
p'diticid thoori.«l; he is not, and makes no pretensions to be, tho 
Ti»cquoville cd' the Antipodes. Tie i.s a lino specimen of the true 
.bdin Bull in politic.^, and possibly might bu stigmatized by Mr. 
Arnold as a i'hilistiiie. But, tliongh wo do not anticipate much 
ii(*w' light from his roniurk-s, wo willingly admit that ho wi'ites 
like a .solid, sensible, and painstaking man, w'ho is frequently com- 
moiiplacc, but novel* .^illy. Wo Lave therefore no disposition to 
complain ut Mr. Trollope for indulging in disquisitions about 
uiuttej's of more serious iuiportaTice than the lovo atfuirs of two or 
thi*ec jiuaginarv couples. The misfortune is that he has carried 
into anotiicr pruvinco of litcrulure tho iiabits which are certainly 
excusable, uml p(M iia|is monturious, in hii peculiar style of fiction. 
( >Q0 of the qiuilIticH to which Mr. Trollope ow*es his sucirovs — 
though by no lueaiis the highest — is liis imwillingncss ever to 
write above tho capacity of his public. Tie is aware, or he in- 
stinctively assumes, that Iho ordinary English novel-reader is above 
all things a person of indolent mind ; and that consequently he likes 
to have set down in plain black and white a number of facts which 
neoplo of quicker understniidiug would be glad to take for granted. 
Hcnco Mr, Trollopo is never afraid of boring us by explanations, 
i He gives all tho ins and outs of every little aomestic complication. 

I and repeats all tho “ says hc*s” and says I’s " at full length ana 
I in perfect reliance upon our sympathy. The result justifies bis <Km- 
! fidence; we are amused without being excited; and we follow the 
! development of his plots as we make the acquaintance in real life 
I of B set of ordinary out S(^iable and kindly people. This methodi 
' however, becomes not a little tiresome in political disquisitimis. 
The hab it of composing in perfectly simple sentences, eaw of them 

* Amitralia and Ntm SSeaUmd, By Anthony TrollopSi London: 
Chapman A HaU. 1873. 
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oonyeybg ono gmij propoiitioii, makes him intolerably diffuse. To 
take an example, pretty much at random, Mr. Trollope, wishes to 
expliUD tbatit is very important to devise some means of pre- 
serving Australian meat lifest writers would credit their reaaors 
with sudicient acuteness for discovering the reasons of this cir- 
cumstance for themsolves. Mr. Trollope, however, begin^ 
vroperly enough, by giving the figures wLich prove that meat is 
much cheaper in Australia than in Ihiglandi Is ext ho tells US that 

tho pri^ auucosaricB of life is eauulized by tbe cost of 

transporting them. Thirdly, this is the case with wheat. 
Fourthly, we ditferenco in piice of too, sugar, and other articles 
in different conQtrie.s is due rather to tbediities on import than to 
the cost of transport. Fifthly, hns hitherto been an ex- 

ception to this rule, from a churo that is' manifest to every one.” 
Sixthly, this cause is the decomposition of meat exposed to the 
air. Hence, seventhly and lastly, it lbllo\vs that it would bo 
desirable to transport meat iis securely and cheaply ns other 
comnioditioR. Nothing can be truer; but is it neoos^ary to con- 
struct ti chain of seven liiiJis in order to domoiLsCrate this familiar 
truism? On the same principle, Mr. Trollope i.s given to indulge 
in little expositions of the theory of the British Constitution, lie 
expends a page or two in pointing out that when a Minister has 
encountered an adverse vote under certain circuiustancos, ho may 
cither resign or ask for a dissolutkm. Once more wo say, that is 
very true; but might you not for once take something for 
granted ? Two and two most certainly mako four ; but a proof 
of tho theorem nood not bo given every time it is used. 

Tho diffiiReness of Mr. Trollope’s style is aggravated by tho 
mode ill which tho book was composed. Ho tells us, with 
adiiijriible frankness, #tbat he wrote it us ho went along, lie 
iinished off Ills account of Queensland before he had begun to 
work up Victoria; or, as ho puts it, Queensland had been, os it 
were, despatched and cleared out of his mind.” Now this method 
of writing has its advantages. If Mr. TroHopo had been giving 
an accoimt of pemotml adventun^ we should liavo been gliid to 
have the story as set down whilst the events were still fresh in 
hU mind. But when the object is to discuss political problems, 
tho advantages of this systoin are excoedingly doubtful. There 
aro many conditions which are comnioii to each of the seven 
colonics visited by Mr. Trollopo; and wo lm\o thus i«i listen to 
discussions Rub.«ttantially identical seven Uiucs ovor. The land 

? uosrLanR, fur oxaraplo, aro very important and very complicated, 
i* Mr. Trollope had got up tlio suhjoct m well as ho could, if 
ho hud arrived at certain dcLinito coDcliisioiiR, and discns^'^cd 
them in logical order, pointing out how far the same 
principles bad been applied in Iho different colonics, how far 
the sYHtorn.s differed, au<l wluit light ivas tlirown upon each by the 
experience of tho others, ho might have given us a really useful 
(ii.<»«crtation. ^Vs it is, ^'ve are confu.scd and worried. 3Ir. 
'rroiJope's method in this instance b;ivcs himself at the expense of 
Ills rcatlors. He gIvo.s us a mass of amorphous pleadings, and doe.s 
nut take the trouble to sum up or compare. In order to arrive 
even at his own opinions upon tho subject we should Jiavo tu go 
through a cousiilcrsblo amount of labour; though, if wo had 
noted all tho various passages in which the topic is touched, and 
wore to bestow a second or a thii'd reading on some which have 
become rather dim in our memory, wo might doubtless succeed in 
codifyiug Mr. Trollope, and drawing out a systematic profession 
of faith from his voluminous pages. We have not dono so, for 
various reasons; and wo are not Hicrefuro in a position to say 
with (ioy coiilidence how much new light ho may have thrown 
upon the matter. 

Thus much, indeed, we dimly gather. Mr. Trollope, politically 
considered, is a good Rtiivdy SVhig. Ho bdioves in the IMtisii 
Constitution and in tho advantages of the via media. He likes 
good, solid, substantial reasons for everything, and turns a dc,af ear 
alike to aeutimental loyalty and to democratic Buncombe. Ho holds 
that Govetumenl should bo kept in order, and that the Colonial Oitlco 
is much too fond of red tape. There is nothing, in his opinion, so 
good for a nation as letting it alone. Thus he looks forward t 
tho gradual emancipation of the colonics. Their enthusiastic 
loyalty strikes him as, ou the whole, a little absurd. It is iinpos- 
eiulc, ho thiuks, that this vast empire should really bo ruled much 
longer from Downing Street, and tbe Australians should bo 
encouraged to run alone os soon as possible. Wo are all tho more 
likely, he considers, to part on friendly tm'ins, when the inevitable 
parting comes, if wo do nut try to keep up lui impracticably closo 
connexion. On tho other hand, Mr. Trollope is not by any means 
a rampant lladical. Ho watched, and has desenbed with a good 
deal of] humour, the proceodiugs at some of the miniature IWlia- 
ments of the autipudes. He admits that they are a good deal 
. wanting in that dacortiin which we are accustomed to think essen- 
tial in a legisiativo assembly. The members ore in the habit 
of using extremely vigorous language about each other; the 
Speakers have very lax notions of enforcing order, and the news- 
papers are very ready to explain tho little amenities which have 
Mssod by imptttatioDB on tbe sobriety of their representatives. 
He admits too, that Cabinets have an unpleasantly short tenure ol 
office as a general rule; and that political purity is by no moans 
valued so highly w it ought to be. All this, however, does not 
materially disturb his complacent optimism ; everything will come 
right in the long rim, if only it is let ^one. Tho scurrility and 
iMnitatity of political life are at any rate a sign that people tajco an 
interest in poiitm; and the one ^Ing to bo beaded m indiffiirenco. 
The fsrment will gradually settle down as society becomes more 
otgeaixedi and a decent pmitical order will be evolved out of tbe 


oonfUoting elements. To all this we need say nothing. 
Trollope may bo right or wrong; but it is tolerably j^a Ihrt 
we need not expect much new light from him; we have only 
to remark that, of ten ordinary members of the Cohden Chi^ 
probably nine would come to much tho same oondusions, thottga 
they might express thorn railior more briefly'. The subject 
upon which Mr. Trollope has much to say that seems to us rmly 
valuable is on the difficulty of obtaining a confederation of lha 
colODies. Theift are ffluiy ka^yis for vriskingtliiit at least a eoitoms 

union inight be brought about os soon as possible upon the 
Australian continent ; but politics there are still too much in the 
vestry stage. Potty hxisl jealousies obscure wider views, and the 
contnfugal seem at present to bo too strong for the centripetal 
forces. In fact, a fedorotion has hitherto been produced only by 
some sUong external preasurc^. The United States were forced 
into alliance under great difficulties by their common hostility to 
England ; and Caoima has been forced into unity only W fear of 
her overbearing neigLbours. Australia is fortunately free from 
such motives, and is likely long to remain free from tiiem ; but as 
population extends, .and tho mutual relations of the colonies 
tiecome more intimate, one would hope that more lieu^eighted views 
may prevail. 

Mr. Trollope goes in so much for statistics and for politics that 
his lighter material is pushcri into corners. It is a pity, for tbe 
lighter material is by tar the most interesting, and is occasionally 
very good. Mr. Trollope, indeed, is hamper^ by a very natural 
difficulty. Ho cannot spoalc of individuals without offending 
against tho laws of private confidonce; and he most propeiiv 
refrains from seasoning his pages with personalities. There s 
indeed one description of a member of a colonial Assembly to 
which wo should fancy that tiiero could be no great difficulty in 
assigning a naino ; and, if so, wo hope that the poieoa indicated 
may learn a lesson from tho remarks which he has provoked; but 
elsewhero Mr. Trollopo has imist scrupulously avoided saying 
anything which can wound anybody. We applaud his discretion, 
but it also follows that his held of description is considerably 
narrowed. However, Lo doscribes with great animation many of 
tho amusing incidents of his journeys. There is a really humorona 
and vivid account, for example, of some of the convicts whom ha 
visited in Tasmania ; in regal'd to which we only regret that ita 
length prevents us from quoting it. There is a clescription, again, 
of hunting in Australia, given with ail tho vivacity which we 
might expect from tho author of Himtuiff &ketvhei ; and wo may 
safely ^ay that, by resoluto skipping, a very amusing volume may 
be extracted from tho two before us, which would occupy perhaps 
two hundred and fifty out of the thousand pages. In describing 
scenery Mr. Trollope Is hanliy succej*sral, and he juetides himself 
by dediiring rather broadly that nobody can do^ribe scenery. 
Nobody, indeed, can set before us scunory totally differ»Mit in land 
from that with which we are familiar ; but it is possible to describe 
tho emotions which the scenery produces on the mind of the tra- 
voUor, and wo need hardly refer to cases in which this has been done. 
Mr. Trollope, to say the truth, c»eeius to hjivo had his mind rather 
too exclusively fixed upon quoslions about sboep-faruiing and 
land lusvs, and at times upon questions of dinner and comfort, 
to bo Aery much moved by tho bcetiery. Ilowovor, he has given 
soino gooil touches even iff this kind, which may at least stimulate 
our curiosity ; and wo would hopo that he may attract some mem- 
bora of tho Alpine Club to tbe euowy peaks ot Now Zealand. 

An innkoopur, overheanl by Mr. Trollopo through the partitiona 
of corrugati^d iron, obsurved that Mr. Anthony Trollope ** ftust be 
a daninw fool come travelliug in this cuuntry in such weather 
as this ” ; and Mr. Trollope iipparentlv agreed with him at the 
time. Wo entirely deny tliat Mr, Trollopo is a fool*— with or 
without any epithet prefixed — either for travelling ot for publishing 
an account of his travels. lie doubtless did well both lu viriting 
Australia and in recording his impressions. But we wish that he 
had tried to form them into a book, instead of tumbling them 
out as au amorphous mass of writing. 


FF.UC,USOX*S niALECr OF CUMRERLAND.* 

T O deal with a local fiialcct is a much harder thing than most 
people seem to fancy. As a ru^ people who sit down to 
make local dictionaries and ghtssaries appear to think that thero is 
no tiling to bo done but to put down all words, forms of words, or 
moanings of words which at all differ from modorn high-polite 
English, Those who go a little furthi'r limn fhis stick on some- 
thing by way of etymology, derivations” from ** Saxon,” iMnish, 
or sometimes things further off. The hatural consequence i«> tliat 
the same word, form, or phraso is found ovor and ovor again in 
different local glossaries belonging to tho most distant parts of 
tiie kingdom. A word or form or phraso which has vanished 
from high-polito EoglLsh is perhaps in familiar use everywhere 
from Kent to Cumbenand. It is perhaps in no way characteristic 
of one district more than another ; it is an arehaism ; iu clelicato 
ears it is a vulgarism ; but it is in uo sense a locMism. But, he^ 2 nuse 
it is in familiar use while it is not in high-politu use, every 
maker of a local gioffiory from Kent to Cumbi^rhmd at ouco puts 
it in his book, as if it were characteristic of his own dhttrict. 
Words of this class have really no business in a local glossary at 
all; they have their place in the general history of tho lan guage, 

* Th^i DmUct of Cumb^rlami^ with a ChapUr q» iia 
By Robert Feiguiea. Loadon i Willistus & Norgsta 
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but they have luithing to do with the ^Mrtinular history of any^ of . 
its looal fonns. Thon there is another imm class of words, which 
may he said to be accidentally local— -woras once ooinmou to the 
whole language, but which have lived on in particular districts 
only. Thus there are a vast multitudo of words which lire 
commonly called North-country, or, more commonly still, Flcotch, 
which are dimply words that mre in themselves no inore Northern 
tlian Southern, but that have lived on in Northern Rnglish while 
they ha VO boon lest in Southerns Words of this dess belong equally 
to we pnierol arid to the local inauirur,but it is rather the unsiness 
of the Wal inquirer to find out,ii he cau, why they have beeupre- 
semd in one partof the country whilethey havobeeu lost elsewhere. 
These of course ought to be found in a local glossary of the part 
of England to^ which they are now peculiar, but they ought to 
be carefully distinguished from words w'hich are in themselves 
local, words or forms which, oh far as wo know, not only are not 
now, but never have been, in use in other parts of the country 
besides those of whidi they are now churiioterisLie. When this 
last class has been really separated from tbo other two the work of the 
locd etymologist bogins. lake, for instance, a word orroriu or phrase 
which is in u»o in Yorkshire or lancolrjshiro, but which is now 
unknown in Southern England. In a vast number of cases, far 
more than people comitirmly think, the fact sitnnly is tlmt the 
woid luiH gone out of use in Snulhern EnghuuL To take a very 
fauiillAr case, the word ** bairn," which eveiyhotiy would now call 
« North-country word, perhaps a Scotch word, is itself no more 
Northern than Southern. It has simply dropped out of use in tho 
South. But it may be that tlio word or fonu is one which not 
»<only is not now in use in the South, but whidi there no reason 
to think ever was in use in the South. TJicn coiuc.s the queatiou 
of its origin. In the two counties which we spoke of, the 
question would ho, Is it Angliun us opposed to Saxon, or is it 
Scandinavian as opposed to English in the witter sense P In some 
other dUtricts, Cuiuherland among thorn, there is the tunher 
ohonce, stronger or fainter, that it may ho llriLisli. These aru the 
kiud of facts which it is the business of a local inquirer to work 
out, and, as a rule, they fail to ho thoroughly worked out from tho 
difficulty which atYccts all h3cnl inquiries. A local subject can 
never be thoroughly worked out o?(cept by a luuu who U quite 
capable of dealing with the general subject, and a man who Is 
capable of dealing wdth the gouenil Hubjcct will not very often 
atoop to deal with tho local subject. In fact, .'i local inquiry calls 
for each specially keen and uiinuto kind of 'uivcdtlgatlnn, coin- 
biued with a thoroughly wide view' of the ge.i« ^.tl siibjed, ih:ii it 
xealiy seems as if groalor powow wore, needed to deal with a lor '.i 
dialect or a local anything olf'o than are needed for iuquiiii < 
which «»i*m to have a wider HCop*‘. A man cannot deal with the 
dialect of a particular di>4Uiei he tlmrouglily Knowv* the 

bfiturv of that pii»*tieular district, iiad ho cauiujt tiioroughly know 
the hiat(*ry of that partiiMilar district unless he is thoroughly 
master <<f its ivlations to other ]mrks or' the world, iti .'-bori, a 
local work of Hr»; kind, if it goes beyond tlio barest collfotion of 
&cts, is u si)mewhai more diirieidt task than pi:o])lo seem com- 
monly to think it. 

Jjct us take, for inslance, the di.-triet whose dialect is trnited in 
tho liUlo book b(»forn us. p'irst of all, What is fluiiib rlaiid r 'I’ho 
word has nioro than one nieaijing; the Cumherlaud of the modorii 
map talvcs iu some districts whi«:h at the time of Doincviluy were 
part of Yorkshire; thi.s wo had occasion to point out at tho 
time of thoNO amui^iiig letters in the about the miiissloa 

of Combevbiud iii the Great Survey, 'fhat omission was souie- 
thlug much more important than llic mere change of the 
bouudanes iu tho county. To be in Yorkshire wus, then ns now, 
to bn in England, but to bo in Cumberland was then distinctly not 
to be in England. Modern Cumbi rland is foriiicd by rdtlir.g 
piece of Engl ishY'orksh ire to (bo old un-English Cumbcrlaiid wl)ieh 
18 represented by the latu diocese of Carlisle. •Almo.st the th>t 
uestioii which one would ask in inquiring into tho Cumberland 
ialoct i-s whether there is any dilforence in dialect, or jii anything 
else, to bo perceive<l betwci-n *thnt parjt of Cumberland which iu 
Domesday is part of Yorkshire and that other part of Cumberland 
which buenme part of the kingdom of England only under 
William llufits. Q'hen, o;min, one would jjarnndlv adr what is 
the ndalioii of Cumberlnud in cither .sen.HO to tho districts North 
and ii^outh of it, districts closely connected with its history, and its 
separation from which is ono\if tho great puxzlcs of our early 
bistory V Then we have the remarkablo phimomeiia of that 
whole* region of which modern ('uiuberlaud forms a part, and 
the spf»r.iul phenomena of the special district added to Jliugland 
by \\ illi.mi ivufus. Cumbcvlnnd, in this sense, made no piirt ef 
tho lilngli^h coiiqut*nt orDritaiu. There is no reu.^on to thiiik 
that it was occiq>ied by any settlements of Angles or Saxons 
in lliH time of the first invaslms. It was n fragment of 
th« great Wel^h kingdom, call it Strathclyde or wlnat wo 
will, which was tiilod by Scottish princes, which niiist have 
received a largo Seandinavian colony, Norwegian rather than 
Danish, which iiiriliHr received a eoJnuy from Southern Eugluiid 
under W* ill-, am Uufue, and at least a temporary Flemish 
eolonv under Henry tho Fircl. Now tho gi'oat peculiarity 
of this Cumbrian history is th.it tho Scandinnvinn Kettlement, 
which has left such important traces on the local dialect and 
nom^nolatUAS is unrecorded. In Yorkshiro, Lzncolnsliiro, Norfolk, 
wc know when tho Scaudinaviaii seitlomcnt took place, and 
'imder what leaders. In Cumberhind, setting oiddo a dark passngo 
of Heaty of Huntingdon, wo infer that there was a Scandinavian 
asttleiueiit because wa sea its etill abiding elfects; but we know 


not at all when or how it took plpee, and there eevtahly never 
could have beon any Soandinaviaa dypasiy in OumWlmid auch 
as W6 know reigned in Yorkshire, We bifdly Jibow what in* 
ferencee to make or what kind of Imigai^ we snoudd ^peet from 
the presence of these vavioue elenientt. The SeRndinaviau settlers, 
who did not even displace the reigning Celtic dynasty, eaimot 
have made so thorough a sweep of tho Celtic inhabiliiats as^me 
Anglos and Baxonn made iu England. Wo have no data for the 
pro})ortions of Britons and Northmen to one another, or of the 
proportions of either to the English colony ^planted by Hufos. 
But wo niny liiirly look for three elemeuts, &itisb, Scaudiimvlau, 
and English; the Scandinavian being likely to bo tho greatest of 
tho tiiroo. Mr. Eerguson’s glossary now before us d^s not aive 
us so much help as we should have liktid in settling all these 
qiioKti(in.s. Some nf them he does not seem to have thought of 
lit all. Thus ho tells us 

In CnmliTrlaiid a great part of these nsmes from the division of tho 
soil am'ing the fulluworri of tho Conr|aeror, of whioh lIouLon gives us niAiiy 
of tho pHrUeulArs. TbiH Doveiily was oallod from Dolrln, tho sou of 
Ailward, w hilo Ailward the fiithor gave his name to A tlwanlby, perhaps 
the present Alhrhy, GnnieUiy U'mW its nnmo from Gumel lord of llothel; 
Mrtmrrby and Ottsinj (formerly iJlfshy), from Melmor and Ulf, Llio suns of 
Uultlcn or ilalfdoii. 

Wo do not Icjiow anything about Denton or Iho particulars 
which ho may have given ; but it is certain that ho cannot have 
given any aiitlionlic jiartieiilara of “tho division of tho soil among 
the fidlowers of tho Conqiicr(H‘ ” in any part of Cninberlaud except 
that which in the Conquerors timo was part of Yorlohire, and 
for that we ahoiild go to Domesday rather than to Denton. DoKIn 
and Ailivard, Onimd and Elf, aro moreover strjiTigo names for 
“ lullowers of tbo Conqueror,’* (jrtpecially If the Doliin here meant 
in the one wdiom WilliHUi Itufus drove nut of ('umhe>rland. This 
kind of talk (loc.s not lend us to expect any very aeion title Irent- 
inoni from Mr. Ferguson. JTo stninhi, however, on a much higher 
level thmi most writers on local eiibjccU; it is plain that he un- 
derstands the languages which he is writing about, though ho docs 
not seem to have grasped their historical relation to one another 
in tho district with which ho has to dual. TJio po('.nli{irity of 
(himhuriand is that the Low-Dutch tdcmrnt riqn-esented by the 
Englis.h and Ehuniah (.'olouists of Ihu days of the C»>nqueror*a sons 
is in Cuiubuvlaiid a latter slrritiim llniu tiio Bcandiii.-ivian oleiiienl ; 
while iu Yorkshire, nr in any othuv ]»rtrt of Jiiigknd where thc» 
two come together, llie English vy tho uarliur ami ihoBcmidinaviati 
the later stratum. We iiiighl therefoiv fairly (*xproi Llio 
diiiiivinii t) bo tho nmiu c.wunce of tbo dialect, and the pur«*ly 
Eiqdi‘»h elcnnMit to be an infusion at the one end, liKi' any irocen 
of Wclsli which may he found at tho nlbcv end. Thi.i, h^iwever, 
deptuul.^ largely upon tho exact o.\lout uf the EnplUh colony iu 
lJufusis time, a point ahunt which wc know very litlk-, ihonglj wo 
do know that it wfisii real colony, aA they i.’aine with tlioir vvivod 
and their cattle uml siit down to dwell auJ to till the ground. In 
writing a book which is not a inure gh'ssary, but which contain.^ 
a good drill uf philological and qimsi-hLstorir.il disiniisition, Mr. 
lerffusoxi should not have left alL these things wholly out of 
sight. 

Wo need only op(*n the. Glossary to find in nlmoat nvury page 
Foinu words which really suoni to he a stinctivu, and wliich prohahlv 
uro really Sciiii'liiiavhm, while there are plenty of others which 
are simply ohsoletn iu uiodorn EngH^h, or very often iiot obsolete 
lit *ttll, (ml in laniiliar use evurywliure. AVe cau sue nothing dl^- 
liiuaivuly iJmuhvinn in .such common Avords as “aforo,” “ox '* (iu 
ULudum lurra ask), “ .»Rg** for a coav's udder, “bang** in tlio sonso 
of hnul — iu the .sense of cx'H or stirpaxSj one would think it niu.st 
be sliiug, like tbu kindred use bent, whip, and Jha — “barm,** 
“baste," “balte.ii," “ Lhl,'* “bide," “boggle," “ boorc,* “brand new," 
I “ brat," “ biiinblu-bee (wir.Typ peXirr' i/ Mpxtrai), find a 

crowd of others, which, if they arc used in Cumberland, are equally 
iiHf'd in otiicr pluccs also. Combe or Coufub^ meaning valley, on tbo 
other hand, is just tho sort of word Avliieh ought to Loin the 
(ilv)ssury. It is iml puculiar to Ciunborland, but it is distinctivo 
and churactoristic of Cumberlaud; it is found in Cumberlaiitl fur 
the .Slime rea-on for which it is fuiitid in Somerset ; luiiuely, that 
both Avero districts in which the British «;peech bold out longer 
limn nsiini. Bo again, “bannock," a cake, seems to bo a real 
Celtic Avopil. “ Jkiiu,’* on tho other hand, meaning “ wear, coii- 
rrnieiJ, applied to a mnd ; iciV/iwr/, handy, applied to a person " ; 
Mjcms to DO real Bcandiuavian. 'We nvo not aware that it is to bo 
found clllnv in ancient or modem English. Bo “gain "in the 
sumo senso, which Jin-s iiincli the same nicnniiig, is, as far as we 
know, peculiar to the .Scandinavian parts of England. And Mr. 
Ferguson hIho gives us hero and thoro some by no means bad bits 
of philulopy. For instance, he puts bairn in hi.s list, though it is 
local only in the eunse of having lived ou in sumo parts, while it 
has dropped out of use in others ; but lie shows that he knows 
tho fact : — 

Anglo-Saxon beam. Old Korso barn. This Avonl, originally comnion to 
aU tho Teutonic idiomH, was .superwd^^l by kind in Gornuniy ns rtiiiy ns the 
tliirtmiUi reiitiu’v, and by ekiU alvu in an early period la fioulliern 
Kngland. It U still in oxclnswc use throughout the a*ht>io of !5ciiildiuavia, 
as also tbrougbuut Scotland and Northern EugUtul. 

So under tho word en, meaning he raises a fair philological 
question:— 

May be derivad from fhoDId Nome etm then— 4 r«1ivi tm aihrir, "mair es 
others.** But we ebu tltid in Prov. Gcrre. (Heanoberg) tnn for 
mehr «im “ nit inuir m three.*’ The Old Norse etm is fovtned by 
enecope from thenn, as is the Prov. Germ, mn front fimii. ' In ether 
wor^ U way be said to bo the result of deftcilve pSomm'ciaiiuit . “The 
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aniieopt,'* et«erveH Cleanbyt ** entirely Scandinavian vrhtob, if it 
tneaua that it id not to ho found in (ierman, is to bo ifuulitled by the exce|>* 
tioB above quoted. Nov the qnvdtion Id— w our word derived IVom the 
Hcendinavinn, or ia It tlie result of aiinihr phonetic U^iidenoioa within the 
<lialoct itwilf? To thii wecnn-i^ive no oertaiii answer ; but in any <vum it U 
probable enough thiil ih«ee phiuietic tendencieg in our (Ualoct (of wiiich 
anotUar instuiivo in er for vtor) may be of Scandinavian origin. 

liwtius way tbnre ia a good deal of real philologlcnl matter to 
he (ncanrd from Mr. Fergiigon\<* hook ; and It of cgmrao hiia tho 
value tliat any collcotiou of fanlg niuat have. But it would have 
been bolter if it had followed throughout the move atnctly 
seJenritic methoil, and if tlio very remarktiblo history of tho 
district hod been more directly brought to bear iiptm its language. 


ZINCKE’S MONTH IN SWITZICULAND.* 

I T bft.s become a recogniztid fashion for travellers who write 
books to expatiate on almost evorvtbing wlticlt may be 
nearly or remotely suggested by the course of their travels. 
Perhaps it is ton laic lo protest against the fashion at all, 
though by the light of nature it is dillicult to see why n man 
whiKso own nbsorvatiuii iios furnished him with materials for an 
essay on lund bMiiire or eduoation should not roundly put forth his 
e.gsay, backed by his ob.«ervt‘d facts, rather llnm lead it in surrep- 
titiously, parenthetically, or iipologetkolly, under pruteiico of 
norvatiiig the circumstances under which tli<i fads were 4)b8ervcd. 
Jt is easy enough, indeed, to seo that, this latter course may save 
the troiibl (3 of dctaciiing one's thoughts from tho transitory asso- 
ciations iu which they iirst arose, and putting them into a more 
orderly shape. Tho trouble saved 1 ho wTiter is made up, how- 

ever, by the reader, it \vould j-avo still more trouble, and with a 
result in tho end of Ihe sauio kind, though greater in degree, if 
authors never corrected tltcir proofs. Jliit at nil evcnls it woiibl 
bo unl'iiir to bliuno any individual writer for following the common 
practice in the matter of using a holiday tour ns a nucleus for the 
collection of miscellaneous notes. Tberoforo, when w'o say that 
Mr. Zincko'a Motif h in fSinlzn iand is a book of this iniseellanoous 
kind, wo do not mean to prejudiee the reader against it. There 
are many excellent bpolkS, such as dictionaries, whose very nature 
it is to bo incoherent and dc.-uliory. we nyi' compelled to 

observe fur our u\mi prot(;ctioii that it is tlm duty of a reviewer to 
retlect u» faithfully a.s may be the general chamctcr of the book 
reviewed : and that if our review apivars dewiltoiy and incoherent, 
it will be bcCHU>o we could not oiJierwko give any adequate 
notion of tlie desultorinoss and incohercMice of this particular book. 

Mr. /incKo is a traveller of a quick and iiilefligent, but we 
t-hould not very syuipatbetie, mind, who has set down tho 
thoughts that were excited in him by tho stiin ulus of novel aspects 
of ni:in and nature, apparently without iiiucli deliberation or miiui- 
pulatiou. As to manner, tlicao thoughts are always expressed in 
lluent and readable kiiguagu; ns to matter, they are souiotinies 
ingenious, geiieially beiisiblo, and ocensioiiully^ com uiou place. Not 
that Mr. Ziiicko can be neeused of egotism, for he is not less 
willing to prutsu've thing.s wliitdi other peophs coinuiunicuted to 
liiiu. He goes so far as to give a clinpter to a ** Tlrama of the 
Mountains,'' written at Aigle, nt the end of the tour, hy the 
youngest member of liis party, who is genernUv described ns the 
blue boy.’* Tim doings of a* clever child avo always intorestiiig, 
and this hi ii curiosity in its way ; but we think it was not quite 
fair to the boy to print it. It is only just lo mention that the 
most lUttlerial digrcfr^ioj], of which more pveseiilly, is marked olf 
in a chapter of its own, and introduced with a certain form and 
solemnity. 

The lirst thing wc naturally look to in a book of Swiss travel 
is what tho writer liita lo sii;^ of the mountuius. Mr. Ziucke's 
tribute to the puwera of tho ice- world is decent and respectful, 
*nnd perhaps it ought to satisfy any reasonable person ; but it is 
hardly enough to satisfy a mountaineer. It is pretty clear that in 
this tour tlio mountains were not the primary object. At two 
critical points, both likely lo call outany mountain ent husiasm which 
the visitor may have latent in his naluio, tlio llbono glacier atid 
(Irindelwald; nearly twice as much sp.ace is given to tbq hotels ns 
to tho glaciers; and wo may remark hy the way that Mr. Ziticke’s 

G eneral estinmte of Swiss liotels does not seem to us quite fair, 
leally it is no fault of no innkec'per's if his guot lin(i.s honey 
disagi«e with him, or gets tired of always having his breakfast 
served in solid Avhite rhiun. We are indeed glad to iind tbat Mr 
Zincke duly apprr*ciatcs the merits of the all but ideally perfect 
Alpine headquartm nifoidod by tho Eaglo** at Grindtdwald. Yet, 
from the inountaineefs point of view, one cannot but deem this 
a meagre account of one of the most splendid luid impressive 
scenes of the Oberlnnd “ Two great glaciers ruiue down into the 
village fipm tho two sides of llie Mettenberff, which hero has the 
Eiger on its the spectator's] right, and the WotUThom on its 
left*” , Not a woid of that mnrvtllous precipice of the Wetterborn 
plunging straight do^i into the volley; nor of tho dazzling 
auiphitheatrc ot the ViescUor Grat that cdo&es iu the bgsin of tho 
Eisoiecr; nor of that exquisite undulating crest of the Eiger 
which norleclly rmhzos Mr, Kingsley’s siniilo of a leaping wave 
frozen Dcfore it tails. We gather incidentally that the day was 
fine, and wc presume that the (ravellcra were rewarded for their 
journey over the Wengern Alp hy seeing a clear sunset nt Grindcl- 
wnld* Ami tlw glory of a September sunset ou those mountains 
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is assuredly a thing not to he fofgottea. But of thia> too. 
nevfir a word. A&r the merely topojp^ihieal eiatemoat we'AavPO' 
quoted comes a note of the number of hours the party bed b«ea 
on the tramp,** and the journal quietly 
14. — Itcturned early to our wntui'n to Interlaken.” It is a-zpyst^, 
to us how anybody can be content to opciid only some fraction* 
of a day at such a place os Griudelwaid, and return ear^- thw- 
next morning to Interlaken. But so it is, that many* comii.: 
and go, ficareoly knowing what marvels they have seen;, they* 
gazo in wondering curiority, or approve with dieereet and disitaat* . 
adminvlion ; and the divine inodueos of moustaineeilng is a gift 
not to he received by nil men. And a comnarutlve iudilfereiioe^. 
for such wo nxust think it, to the peculiar innueuces of the hlf^er 
I regions iti the less mutter for surprise in a traveller who has 'Other 
I purposes, aiid who is bent on observing many other things be^^^ 
tlie luuuxilaiiis. Certainly wo are not such fanaUcs os to suppose 
that in Switzerland, or even at (irindelwald, tiie mountaius are 
ovendhing ; and we do not speak m criticizing, much lossasblaaiing, 
Mr. Zincke on account of his attitude of mmd iu this respect,, but 
only AM giving notice of what is nut to be expected frouL him., 
if Jjo dots not meet us with any very active sympathy, yet be is* 
ill 110 w'ay against us. Indeed tho thunks of .Vlpne climberH ore 
duo to him for sumo very j udicious and sensible words of approvaL. 
which are the more valuable as coming from a dlsiniorestoa 
witnoHs. It is pleasant to turn IVum the random moralizings of 
tho daily pivss on the folly of mountainct^rs, repeated with the 
same and the same ignorance almost every season, to 

tho opinio ti of a cultivated and observant traveller, who, having 
been in many lands and scx‘U many forms of huiuun aotivity^ 
ct^ncludes that luoiiutuin climbing is, on the whole, the most 
rationai and stirring ” of nil athletic pursuits. And Mr. Zincke 
doe^ in 07 j<>. place express a hope of making the bet ter acquaintance 
! of the ice-world at S(une future time 

Wc had iniw ciiinplcted tho circuit of tlic great ice-fleW of the Bernese 
Ohcrliiiid. . . . Wu had hud a iiour or uiurc distant view of all its chief. 
Mbiwy peak*, hut bad nowhere croiMMl any part of tlie itself. 

perhapft, may lie the work of oiiother day, when the blue l>9y will be 
old onuu^fh. .lucl the rent of the party not yet too old, for Hueb worhi for 
who nre ui»r. up to IVak*, either of the first or sucuiul ctoa-. luay atUL 
graduate u:j i'a-.s-meii hy cri)S»-ii)g the icG-licldu bulweeu the Peaks. 

Ono might cavil, if so disposed, at such a loose wny of speaking of 
** the Kuuw-lield ” of the Bernese Oberlund, when a glimco at the 
PVderid map would show nt oiico tbat this form of words cor- 
reiipoiuls to nothing in nature ; riTid one iniglit obsorvo that it is not 
I true as a general proposition that all posses are easier than all peaks. 
It is true that the cusiost of all glacier cxiiediiloini ore to be found in' 
a few 'woll-kmiwn piissos ; but it U also true that less frequented 
pa-^scH (witJiuut counting ono or two so-called psawM made by 
mihtiike, itud, ns Mr. Ball puls it, ** not rccomuiHided for gcmeral 
adoptiiin ") atlord Bt>mo of the vciy hardest. But we couuiieiid' 
tho mtcutiou, and will not quarrel wdcli dotniK 

Our at ten linn must now be turned to some of the miscel* 
lanuous contents of Mr. Zincke s volume. We take the oddest* 
thing drst. There is a litilo m?>lhHtic discussion about the peculiar 
cOccl of iJiooiilight, and iticidcutally to this Mr. Zincke triuielat(.*S^ 
u ndebrnted pab^agu of llomcr, with this njxilogetio remark : — 

I h.*iv<> i'S<nyiil a rrmhi'in:; df this fnnums Minnie*, not bGcnu-sc I hopo to 
s'iii*cu<‘d wluTi* M. many mo suppit^cil ti. have fnili’d, lait hcoaiijiey iiv may be 
bclittv« d of u iMiiutry paravnago, 1 hnvo not u <>ingle traiiristinii at baml. 

Now tIi-3 passage Iu question is tho very same wliich has been 
tramdaicd by Mr. Tetmyson. Thus we are driven to a piu{|iog 
choice bc'tw’ccn improbable conjectures. Either Mr. Zincko has 
not a copy of linoch Arden and its companion piooos in his 
parscuiage ; or be has the volume and has never read it; or he. has 
rood it and forgotten all about tho very interesting “ Experiments” 
colle cted at the end ; none of which alternatives would commend 
itK*U' to our reason in the case of any parson, not to sav a pmoit 
of Mr. Zincke's culture and abilitiHS. The only guess left is that 
the book was there once, and that some friend, not exempt froia 
tho cominuuiMtic leanings iu the matter of books and uuibrellAs 
which .irc found in tho most ro^pectable £v>oiety, borrowed it audi 
cm'ried it otf past recovery. But wc confess ourselves at a loss. 

The most considerablo digression is a chapter on peasant pro** 
prietorsliip, suggested by the observation of that system as esta- 
blished iu the P ulley of the Visp. ^fr. Zincko handles the subject 
with much Jijg>:nuity, aud in the main with sound rouson. IBs 
general conchiHiou as to the lifo f^f peasant owners is that, while it is 
independent and blameless, yet, .'il'ler nil, it is the moral life 
rather of on ant-hill or of a bee-liivo thsui of this rich and complex 
world lo which wo belong.” Accordingly the system is imsuited 
to an advanced iiidusiritu and mercnritife community liko ours. 
After bonio acute iliscussion of our owA existing stale of things, 
and tho reasons which make it niiBntisractory, Atr. Zincke gives his 
own view of tho laud question. He considers tho triui question 
to be, What is the best way of Iriuging the rosnLU*c&s of capital 
to bear upon land Y And the solution he propounds is the owning 
and working of Agricultural land on a largo scale by coiiipaoiea. 
Iteosons are given fo: supin^shig tbat sucli joint-stock cnti*rpri»e8 
would yield considerablo profit, and would, indeed, be tho only way, 
of developing tho vnHfiwnxa of the land to the best advantage. 
Any one who could aflbrd to take a share or two iu one (d‘ these 
Inna-owning companies might thus ncquiro a siibstuntiai inUirest 
in tho liuid. Tho idea is novel and striking, mid wc should 
like to see a serious attempt to work it out. Of course 
tho advocates of fa^asaut pruprielorMlrip would uhject to il that 
it does not provide fur sallsiyiug tho desire, assumed by tbem 
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to tie a neceamy and noiTexeal part of bumoB Bature, to call a 
epoi'ifio bU of laud ouo'e YOfjr vrai iiui iUi* tSiuobo b(K) Ycrj littio 
opinion of them, holding that shall^ never in tbi» country see 
iuiything Approximatiug to pemsant proprietorship. That is simply 
inconceivable in the era of capital. " In the course of this dis- 
cussion on land-owning there are some ^omt oliaervntions on the 
dilTertint moral eltecU of po.<tsc.ssiiig difttTeni kinds of property, 
especially the negative moral etl’ect, as it mnv bo culled, of property 
which gives its poshossor no trouble. Mr. Jiincke goes so far as to 
flay that ** tho eimplicity and gentility of a large fortune in 'I’lireo 
per Cent. ConsolsJ’ is likely to educate the holder in relined 
eelfishnoBS. 

The c^ious water supply of »Swiss towns an«l villages gives 
occasion fr>r a strong protCsSt agniiisl our own sliorti^omings in this 
respect, and a prediction of the dn y when ** n public, free, inex- 
Lauslible supply of the purest p«jssible water will be the lirst care 
of every community, great and suiall.” W'e hope we may .'»oim take 
example by tho Swiss, ami realize Mr. ZirirUi»*s hope. J’ure air 
wd pure water are not in themselves virtm* and happiness; but it 
is of little use bidding tho people of our to\vn.s be iiaiipv or virtuous 
without them. 

We may iinally say in coinuuuiil.itioii of thi.< book tluit it la not 
overloaded with small travel talk and incidents. Sm li things ns 
tho writ<‘.r does relate have some point and iiidivitlnalily to jintify 
them. Hero is a piece of grim American humour, gathered at 
Moiringi-n.— , 

A priietical iiwiu^I took him for om^ avIio liiui .striU'k oil— \vii-% l.'nvin;; 
tbs hotel. A porter, AHEiiuiiiag an eviicctarit air, takes up a positina at the 
door of the lioK-l. I'he practical Jiiuu u(l(lr<^s.sv^ him in a linn toio', 
sit, tell me ev«T\ thing fluit you ha\e done for me lieyond your ihay t<» tiu* 
hotel.** A h>ok of hhuikncM romes over the portei’H fare, and he aside. 
The practieol uikii, with tho look of one who has diHv*liarj{ed .n luliy duty, 
bteps into his oarriAgu. 

But it is time for us, loo, to sl<»p aside, and loavo Mr. Zincke'a 
volume to pnT.suc its journuy in the world. If the duty wo huvo 
discharged in telling tho reader what ho may expect to find in it 
can hortUy lie called lofty, it has :tt least been agreeablo; and we. 
part from those results of u month in Switzerland withdniperfect 
sympathy, indeed, in some points, but with salisfacMi«»n in most, 
and with respect in all. 


LIFE OK U. T. COLLIJROOKI .♦ 

H ENKY TTrOxMAS COLEIUIOOKK, tin- gtv.-ilosL Sanskrit 
seholar of his day, iiiid probably inferior in this <»iu* lino to 
very few, if any, now living, wa-s the on of Sir (leorgeColebrooUo, 
some time member for Aninilel, .and Ibrinorly Cliuirinaii of the 
East India Company. That a niagnalo of Leadiuilmll Siieet 
should endeavour to provide for his family by appointments in 
the Civil Service w'us quite natural, and wlien the father bei'amo 
involved in diliicultio.s owing to iinf«)r( unate speculations, his 
two sons wont to India lus ** wiilera *’ on the Ikmgal e.Mii- 
blLshuient. Sir fieorge < 'olMbronki* was himself a man of literary 
tastos, and his wife is de.<»eiibi'd as a persfii <d* umi.-^ual force 
of character. Young ('olebroolic \va># iievt r to auy schotd 
at all, but bn was evidently a lad of quick poiveptitu'^ and dtu- 
dioiis habits, and, after a homo education, he lund<*<l in India 
at the early age of scvcuteeii, well gruimded in cla-iHics and 
inalh»matic.s, with a considerublt! command id’ I Vcuicli, and with 
Borne knowledge of (donuan. 'Flie po.Mii ui of the bcrviint.i of tho 
old Ofunpiiriy was at that limo pceuiiar. L’live bud, sonic years 
before, given the death-blow to the pigautic system of plunder 
and corruption which enriched iiHlividual.r» and disgraced tho 
English name. Cornwallis had not yet placed tho whole civil, 
criminal,^ and rovenuo adminidi-aiioii of the country under au 
official hierarchy nobly romuiieraled and yet properl y supen ised. 
Things were in a stale of transition. iStuior iiitTf-bnnts who had 
good appointnioots at (/.alcutta. or who were <,*hiefs of the pro- 
vincial Councils of ratrifl, Dacca, or MooiT^licdabad, lived 
generously, dis^icnsud profuso hospitality, and saved fortunes. 
Writers and factors were ghul to get uniiuportant situations at 
the Board of AcoouuU or tlin Court of Uoquc.sto, or were starved 
and discontented on So/, or lOO/. a year. The general tone of 
BOCiety WAS not exactly edifying. Gambling, drinking, and duels 
wore tho amusements or excitoiiients of the cummunily, ami a fine 
old lady, deconsod only ilfteeti years ago, u.«icd to declare how she 
bcrself had seen Lord Wellesley, who had uihcially prohibited 
borse-raciiig on a »Sunday, setting tho fa.sluon of an outward 
morality by attending divine service in his full ollicial robes. 
Young Colebrooke appears to have spent about three years in 
Calcutta, hunting, shooting, and studying the languages. Li 
1786 he was appointed Assi-stant to the Collector of Tirhoot, a 
rich and populous district of Ilohar, and in 1 7 89 ho was trans- 
ferred to the next district of rurneali. Tho inquiries which termi- 
nated in the Vcrpctual ^Settlement of Lord Coruwallis wore tlien in 
full progress ; and, doubtle.‘«A, in these districts (^tdebrooko laid the 
foundation of that intimate familiarity with Hindu adages and 
modes of thought which secured him an early elevation to the 
Bench, and eventually a seat in Council. Jii 1793, 
the said Fcrpctual biettleiuent, Coli.'brooke was placed in charge of 
the huge district of Kajahahye. In mapping out the country for 
official purposes, our early ndniiuislrators selected as stations 
or local capitals the residences uf modern iS^iwabs or nucient 
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liajas. Such selections were sometimes singularly infelicitous. 

riai'iore, tbe lienil staiion of vu soioa tblitjr miles 

from the left bank of the Gange.^, and for lire inontba of £ho year 
it was a mere island in a vast sea of rice. The station was 
abandoned suhsoqueut to Colehronke’s time, and a second fatality 
idiaructcrizcd the new choice of n ceiiti*e. Civilians w'ho llad 
]M*» n struck down by malarious fever at Xattore were timis- 
pluiiled to Itampore ilaulia,on tlie crumbling bank.i of the Ganges; 
and in tho npace of tho last thirty years, eoiirt-hoiisea have vanished 
and alloys lined with splendid tnsts have been eaten up by tho 
simple proce.-<s of diluvion and. erosion. From this swampy and 
feverish di.^tric't of Bengal (hdobrooke was traiKsferred to the drier 
cliinnto nnd more congenial sneinty of Mirzaporo and Benares. By 
this time his character and attainmenU received their due reward un^ 
recognition, and lie was sent by Wello.«li‘y on adiplonmric mission 
to the Baja of Borar, whicli enlarged his experience and occupied 
him for more than two yi^ars. ()n his re turn he was app«)inled 
Judge of the Highest Court of .Appeal, known for seventy years as 
the iSudder Adawliit, and some time afbirwards he was made 
Chief Judge of tho name tribunal — a position which he had 
prai ticiilly lillod in the estiinatimi of .miitois and of colleagues 
from the time of his appolntmeut. Jn 1807 lie became iiiember 
of the ^iupienie Council. In 1810 In* murried; and, his wife dying 
after four years of what n])|»ears to have been unalloyed donn>tii; 
happini'ss, he Iinally quilted the service in 1814. Previoiusly to his 
depart lire hc3 had been President of the A.siulic Society of ficimal. 
In bi.s rctiruiiient ho continued the Mime cour.se of laburious 
researi'h and scientific inquiry vvhicli had illusLr.iti’d his Indian 
c;ircer. Tliough in 1823 ho declined the oiler of the first .1 *resi- 
dontship of tho Uoyal Aaintic Society, ho accepted a similar post 
ill the Astronouiicai Sociotv in the next year. Ills later life vviia 
tried by failing hi*iilth, by loss of sight, by diJineslie sorrows, ninl 
by .some family unnovances; and he gradually sank, and died 011 
March 10, 1S37, in his seventy-socojul year. 

Tho above is a record of a life not wholly uneventful, and yet 
not passed in scones of stirring interest or importance; of facul- 
ties naturally iiciile and developed by ns^iduous euliure to tho 
lughcht point of pi^rh'ctioo j of atfuimiuMilt* which, if c xoe'-d*Ml 
in point t)f verMitility, have in one bnuieh of study not been .sur- 
pas.sed; and of a character U|>il;:)il, hoiiounihii*, imblcinlihc'iJ, 
and pun*. It now remuins for iia to talo* a .^hort sur\oy 

of HOiiio of bis acquirements, and lo eMiiiuit<', a** far n.?» ]io^- 

sible, his place in Iho repnbliii of lelloiv, nnd in tin* Indian 
oligareby. Wo do not j*athcr fioni lln* jn«*inoir the po ei-e imlure 
of the int) nonces which .-mI Coh brooKo 1 o cvplore (hi ininivj ol 
Oriental literature, and lo .separalo their oir from iheM- dui^^. 
Something was obviously due to the nect‘.->ily t)f nm>>l.iTiiig at 

lo.'ist two of the flrieiilal liinguage.s as a comlition proccdeiit to 

succos.'i in Itis profession. But we sus)>eet that the main incenlivo 
came from Sir William Jones, who about the year 1 790 wigs at 
the zeiiilli of his repiitaiion, and of whom his more illn.'^trioLH 
ctuiteniprii ary Gibbon could truly .say, in one of hw pithy iiote.-^, 
that ho was porlnip.s thf 3 only law} or equally conversant with 
tho } ear- books of Weslminster, the Oonmieiitiiries of Ijlpian, the 
Attic pleadings of Jsams, nnd the sentences of Arabian and IViwau 
(Jadhis.*' Jt is curious, by the way, that to this li.st of attainment'* 
the historinn should not liuve added Jones’s unquestioned pro- 
lieiency in Sanskrit. But, whatever tho motive power in the cuso 
of (’olebrooko, it is certain that he must have commemeed hi • 
Sanskrit studies under difficulties and obbmi(:tion.s which it is 
scarcely possible to expggcrate. I'UemeTitury work.s did not exist. 
Granimai's and dictioiMiies wei^o composed in tho very langiingo 
it.«!elf ; and the former, wimtever may he said for their depth and 
comprehensiveness, were eleiu'ly compiled on the sacred priiiciplc of 
locking up knowledge from tho eyes of the vulgar and of turning 
a lino Vehicle of thought into a series of philological conuudriims. 
Then it is also certain that Brnhmuns were ut lirst unwilling to 
display tlieir occult science for the curiosity of MMihas^ or out- 
ward barl)iiriiin.s; and though Colebrooke could not couceivo " how 
it came to bo asserted that Brabmans were ever avcr.so to instruct 
striiugers,'’ it is thoroughly well establihbod timt dillicultitn} were 
experienced by Junes and otlicm. iSumo I’uinlits would not road 
except on particular days ; others feared the reproaches of thiur 
folio vv-couutry men : anil even those who were willing to teach 
liiudu epics, law, and divinity for a consideration, had little of 
the art of imparting what they knew. Colebronke’s industry and 
aptitude carried everything before him. Uo became a scholar 
erudite*, neenratu, and profound. Curioubly, however, ho chose 
for hi.9 lirst essay In literature tlie very priictical subject of tho 
Husbandry and* Commerce of Bengal. Eiilly to discuss hucIi a 
question i'amiliarity with tho dead langUHges of tho Ea.st is not 
indispensable. Excellent Ueports on laud tenures, ploughs, im- 
plements, and products have bocn vvritteii hv civil and military 
officers of active habits iukI a liking for lieid sports, who knew 
nothing but tlio vernacular of their dUtrict. From .specimens 
given in tho memoir we sec tio reason to doubt that, had Cole- 
hrooko turned his attentiou tM purely executive detail^, instead oi 
to judicial vvork and to pHilologicuL researches, ho might have 
rivalled the reputation of T)l|i)iiiason or Munro. At another time 
he wrote a short paper on a pocnliiir sect of the Mohammedans. 
We are told that he was a good Ambic scholar. But 
his main pursuits were Hindu law, theology, and literature, 
and, incidou tally, science. And with these two great siibjects 
befox'o his eyes, he vviu» almost always translating some learned 
work, conducting some h*ngthy correspondence, or polishing 
some thoughtful essay. He compiled a grumuiar and edited a 
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loiiconi bo troaslatod treotioeo oa tevr) lio OApouoilcd Qhidu pui- 

loBopby, he deciphered ancient monuments and inscriptions on 
roclpi and his inquiries extended from the precession of the 
equinoxeSi as observed by native astronomersi to the oxoct heights 
of thorn magnificent snowy ranges which had first delighted his 
c^yos wyhile collecting revenue and shooting partridges in the plains 
of Purneah. We think that lie might have attained to gi^at emi- 
nence in the physical sciences bod he not made Oricnlal litoraturo 
his chief pursuit. Sanskrit scholars aro under deep obligations to 
him. It IB not that he facilitated the study of the latiguago by 
the prepanition of elementary works, or by annotated editions, for 
his grammar would probably bo useless to any one not nos.iosflod 
of his extraordinary capacities. Ilut ho explored and illustrated. 
s 6 me wholly unknown df^pnrtments of Eastern philosuuhy ; and, if 
not an unquestioned authority on canons of taste, ho ntizardod no 
conjectures, ho ventilated no plauaiblo theories, and ho a 1 tempted 
nothing which ho did not fathom. Uis translations of two well- 
known law books have never been superseded, and are used to this 
hour bv lawyers bred in Westminster Hall and by natlvo genilo- 
men who have taken academical honours in the Uuivorsity of Cal- 
cutta. The memoir gives us no details as to bis judicial career, 
though we cannot but think that a reseai'ch into the volumcfi of 
Select Heports of tho Sudder (^ourt would have brought to 
light curious coses in which questions of caste or social and reli- 
gious rites wore illustrated by his acquirements, and knotty points 
of inheritance sohed by his legal lore. Mure than a quarter of a 
century ago, when a judge superior in ability to his colleagues was 
adorning tho bench of the Suddor Court, it was said by old law 
practitioners that the days of llaringlon and Colebrrt(»ko had re- 
turned. The portrait of the former, known for his oxccllent Analysis 
of the Laws and Ivegiilatious of llcngal, now lulorns the walls of 
the new High Court of Calcultn. The lino bust of tho lalLer may 
be seen in the rooms of tho Asiatic {Society in the same city. 

While admitting tins depth and extensiveness of Colebrookc’s 
erudition, wo cannot avoid tho conclusion that ho h<*lon.*;H to that 
class of scholars who.so talent for communicating Irnths, a.s re- 
marked of IS'iobuhr by iMacaulay, by no means e«|uala their talent 
for investigation. ^ Ho never could havo been a popular writer ; | 
and the extracts given in the moinolr are marked oy a somewhat 
unwieldy di<'tion and a heavy stylo. It Wiis pi.i.'.ilbly a con- 
sciousness of these defects which induced him to refuse an invita- 
tion to contribute to the Edinhuryh Itenaw* Somethiug U no 
• doubt duo to tho character of the subjects on whi<'h he wrote. 
But examples are not wanting of other Eastern scholars vrho 
have handled such topics with gracefulness and ea&e. Classic 
elegance was wanting to Colebrooke. NVe may bo quito certain 
that ho could never Lave written any tiling approaching to tho 
imitation of Alcteus by Sir William Jones. Nor could he 
have^ transferred glowing Oriental imagery and feeling to heroic 
English viirso with Iho success attained "by tho late J’rofossor 
Wilson in his poem of tho Cltwd Mcasmif/vt*. But the ^an.<<lcrit 
reading of Jones scarcely extended beyond tho (jpic pools, a few 
plays, and the Laws of Maim; and Horace Tlayniaii Wilson, with 
all his talent and origiunlity, whs not to bo ooiiipured to Cole- 
brooke in accuracy and depth. 

Those who havo been accusioiued to regard Colebrooke as a 
laborious studeut and a man of a reserved, thoughtful, and un- 
imaginative disposition, will bo surprised to find him ocaisioualJy 
tho slave of ardent and impulsivo foidings. But they break out on 
more than one occasion. lie iuvoiglis, in his early letters, against 
the crooked policy of Ha'bllngs, at the time when that remarkable 
man had tho sympathy of the whole Settlement. Ho advocated 
Free-trade and attacked tho monopoly of tho East India Company, 
when such views were unpopular in high places, and when they 
might have injured his own prn.spectfl. At another time he bought 
some land in America, and lie invested a considerable sum in the 
purchase of real property at tho Cape. Ho wrote a pamphlet 
pleading for a relaxation of tho Corn-laws; he recommended 
emigrants from Great Britain to turn their attention to tho Cape ; 
and he fancied that he had discovered a solution for some difilcult 
Indian problems when he dosirad to people the plains with what 
he calls creoles, or half-castes. Some of his early opinions strike 
us as rather crude. The rersian language with liiiii is ** too dry 
to entice,*’ though it is not very easy to conceive what epithet wo 
ought to rolect mr his favourite Sanskrit, if dryness is held to bo a 
characteristic of tho Persian language, with its oimple grammar, 
its admirablo moral talos, ita ornate poetry, and its historical 
narratives not paralleled by anything in the whole range of 
Sanskrit literature. At a later period he did not seem to cara 
3 n^h for Edinburgh Jtevietv ; ho observed that it hod 
^^dedined in excellence,” and be anticipated ita ** cessation.” 
At the wmo timo he seems to havo devoured all kinds of writers, 
v^He at Nan^re he read through a complete edition of tho 
Brrash Fo^ ^ IBs son, not unaptly, compares his father to Cato, 
M Oicera des^bea his friend, immersed in books, and yet attend- 
ing to the burinosa of State. Another classical prototype ia sug- 
y geetM to US by the elder Pliny, who read in bis litter, pretty 
much 08 Colebrooke may at times have read iu his palanquin. 
Private eorrespomlence with distinguished scholars was carried on 
Iqr him UDi^ittingly in the intervals of business, and he appears 
to have^TOtten rogularly to his father. During a journey in tents 
the hottest season of Uie year^ he kept a diary of bis tour. 
We are bound to say, however, that bis letters refiect, in most in- 
Btaaees, the severe character of his studies. With the excep- 
tibii of a fow notices of birds and boots, to which be was 
attracted as much by bis love of natural history as of spor^ the 


correspondenoA xn tnken up with requests for books, literary 

tings and plans, and even astronomical calculations; aha Itia 
letters to Sir Thomas Strange, IL H. Wilson, and other native and 
English scholars, must, we think, have resembled the celebrated 
interchange of epistles between tho Antiquary and Dr. Dryasdust 
which wont on fur six years and then only settled the first lino of 
an inscription. 

His political opinions were occasionally in advance of his age. 
We have already spoken of his views on commerce and Ft^ 
trade, and he incurred the disploosuro of tho Court by the port ho 
took in certain financial measures of the Supreme OounciL But 
wo have only space for a notice of one other topic, and that is the 
long and now half-forgotten controversy on the rite of Suttee. It is 
admitted in tlie memoir tlmt w'hen the Government of India first 
took up this question in earnest, and endeavoured to regulate and 
coutroi tho practice, tho opinion of Mr. Colebi\»oke was allowed 
great weight, and tho rules for the guidance of oftlcials were 
always considered to have been mainly drawn up by him. The 
biographer states that hla father used to vindicate tho course taken 
by Government on tho ground that direct siinpresriou would have 
been mot by rcHistaTice, and that it would become a point of 
honour with natives to persevere. We should vindicate Cole- 
brooke’s cbarucU^ on other grounds. Thu rules wore not prac- 
tically enforced until the year nor woro regular statistic 

collected until tho following year. From that date until the aboli- 
tion of the rito in December 182^, statistics of burnt widows 
■were supplied with tho wgulority of Poor-law returns, and one of 
iho most tremendous of controversies raged during that period 
between those who recommended perseverance in attempts to 
control tho practico and those who saw no remedy but entire 
I abolition. ’Fho official literature of Suttee, between 1 8 1 and 
I 1 830, ia one of the most curious and iiistiuctivo in the volumioous 
i Indian archives ; and those who may over explore our Blue-books 
will be amazed at tho perverted doctrines of the priesthood, 

I curious and suggestive facts showing how the practice had In- 
I cieascfl under British supervision, the growing demoralization of tho 
I populace, tho fierceness of tho paper warfm'ti, and tho apathy and 
timidity of two lung AdminUtrations. Colebrooke, who had 
drawn up tho rule«4,left India for good without having any oppor- 
tunity whatever ui seeing Ihciv efiect. We ventiiro to think that 
if, either on tho bench of the Court or at tho Council Board, ho 
had soon tho unexpected result of tho half muasuTo, a inim of his 
humane, courageous, and thoughtful disponition would soon have 
been ranged on tho side of the ubolltioTilsts. It is ono thing to 
hear tho echo of a controversy in reiiremtnt in England, imd 
another to die^cuss it with a true scuso of responsibility and with 
aceiimulatcd facts, while tho pyres were lit up in the very suburbs 
of Oalciitto, literally, at tho avora^o of one every week. 

Wo have endeavourod to do justice to a life and a memcnr 
which, thoiigli by no means light reading, and only attractive to a 
certain claas, may have yet a sterling value for all who take intorost 
iu CrioDtal researches, or who wish to trace tho various roads to 
emineuco opened by im Indian career. ' Thu biographer, wo should 
mention, has perJorincd his task witli judgment and good taste. 
Tlicro are some few misprints, arising out of the iuevilablo cinploy- 
mout of a copious Oriental phraseology ; hut Sir Edward Cola- 
brooko ia evidently a man of no inconsiih^rablo acquiremenT^ and 
his early training in tho Bengal Civil Sorvico has enabled him to 
pick his way skilfully amidst laws and Itegulations, treatises and 
titles, unfamiliar regions^ and stmugo castes. In the eyes of 
ordinary Asiatics Colebrooke will never hold tho samo place as 
those early pioneers imd civilizers whose appearance is hatlod by 
them ns an incarnation of equity and order. And many an English- 
man will tell us that he had far rather have settled ” a province 
than have deciphered an Edict of Asoka, and that he would prefer 
the gratitude of a million of agriculturists to enrolment in all the 
learned Societies and Acndeiniea in the world. But there ia co 
need of any such Invidious comparison. The foremost of Jilngllsh 
and Coutinontal scholars at this day bow in revereuco at the name 
of Colebrooke, while hard-working ond less learned civilians ought 
to look on him fLs one of whose uttaiumonts, writings, and cha- 
racter any service might be proud. 


TIMBS’S DOCTORS AND PATIENTS.* 

I F irrelevance is the art of straying from your subject, Mr. Timhs 
may be said to havo mastered it ia tlio present compilation ; 
unless no pleads that his title Is a happily exhaustive one, em- 
bracing all the conditions of humanity and everything in which 
baman beings enn find concern. It is certainly true that, taking a 
sufiicicntly wide view, all things are included in it. All men ora 
doctors or they are not, and, if not doctors, they must be patienta 
in fact or in possibility ; even those who resolve to bo neither 
one nor tho other finding a legitimate place as exceptions to the 
rule. Moreover, every position, pursuit, circumstance, or accident 
in life has its medical aspect, and may bo treated as beneficial or 
adverse to health. Nor doea»death sever tho iiidisaoluble chain. 
Patients die ; thei-eiVu'e funerals are in place ; or thoy only seem to 
die, BO the fascinating horror of being buried alivo may claim at 
least a chapter. And where the link is less obvious ingenuitjf 
need never he at fault. Thus patiouts dream ; therefore the theory 
of dreams is in place, and now some dreams come true. Some 

• Vo€tor§ and ? or, Anet'datm ^ iht diediaai tVorld and 
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pAtients Are fat, eo Daniel Lambert’s epitaph bita their case; memo 
pleesos or di^loBses in Biideness, so we iiave Lather's defence of 
harmony as a weapon aminet tho De\il. Snperstition is connected 
with anatomy by the child's^ caul, diseased in poetry and prose. 
Soopticim is an aflfair of liver or digesdon. Sympathies and 
iintipathics, noisonin^ phrenolog}^ intoaicatiitn, gardening, pastry 
and Shrewsbury cakes, magic, travelling, cookery, botany, the 
North Polo — the material body politu; appropriates them fill. 

These two volumes probably constituto the residuum of a long 
life's ^commonplace or- rather scrap book. After more tiinn one 
gleaning, what whs reducible unaer no other head is thrown to- 
other here, and left to place itself very much by accident, the 
some facts not seldom appearing under dilTorcnt headings ; and 
the most enormous numbers and statistics being given with an 
audacity of trust very fortunate for the reader with an appetite 
for wonders. Of course, if there had been a great deal to say 
about dootois, or patients either, there would not have been mom 
for oil these olTshociis from tho main subjects; but them is little 
almt- them viewed apart, and scarcely any tiling in conjunction. 
It is remorkahlo indeed, considcriag tho universality of sickness and 
the crowd of doctors iu every iigo who come in contact with it, 
how slowly the store of anecdote grows — of the aiiccdoto at least 
that finds its way into pruit. Thu good stories hero told are mostly 
so old and familiar to the corner.'i of new/apapers thfit wo must not 



by Jove 1 " tho ingenious artifice by which tbo nohlc.inan in taught 
that his fee of three guiiieus ought to have bi'cn live, tbo bear- 
ishness of Abornetby, and a goiid thing about wooden logs*— ail 
these take thoir plAViO by a sort c>f ndtnral right, but there oi‘e few 
additions to tho floating stock of nnoedote, nnd wo look in vain 
for the graver contribulioii of the subject which books, cspcially 
of biography, ^ivo. Kxoept wliero pohsagea are extracted from 
works with a similar title nnd design, the material lor the itremmt 
work is borrow*e<l almost cntiivly from magazines, reports, and 
newspapers.^ Wo searched at once, but in vain, for .some of 
OUT old friends — for some incntion, for examplo, of Dr. 
Willis, ‘Hhe moat fuiauus physician of his time, whose Latin 
sMe for its natund sweetness, pure ol<*gancy. delightful uu- 
afrected neatness, none :f^rce bath equalled, iimch lo^s out- 
done, '* who in pureuit of bis calling *'kcpt Abingdon market 
every Monday,” and who won such fume in ad to be buried in 
’Westminster Abbey ; and, again, for his con temporary George Bates, 
whose linicceAsful carem* is quaintly condensed by his cbroulclrr. 
llis practice lay at first among precltk^ and puritanical people, who 
took Aim for one, of tbemsclves ; but when Onarlefl 1 . ciuuo to C>xfoi-d 
and appuiuUid Jiim his chief physician, bis views took a dillerent 
colour, which, however, changed when tlui Koyul cause declined; 
and, retiring to London, be managed his interests so wtdl os to be 
appoliitod to the same office to Oliver wbilu General and at length 
Protector, whom be ffatterod to an extreme dr*gn}0. Aor could the 
tume of fortune take him by surpri.No. At Uio Itcstoratiou bo got 
on again with the Koyul party, “ by bis friends* i-cport fhat he had, 
by a ihae fficmi to Ofivrr, hadeneti Am and we luso 

Nght of him ns Chief I'hysiciiui to Charles II, and xuember 
of the Koyal Society. Nor is the nniao and credit of more recent 
doctors set forth by Mr. Tim be as we should have loukial fur. 
It would seem as if tho medical faculty could only attain 
to vulgar fame by soma touch of ecceutricity or nb.^iirdity 
allying it with the'^cnrliost practitioners of the art, some (pinint- 
ness or preeiftion of dress, roughness of manner, or deliberate 
aifeoiatiou adopted for tho purnoso of notoriety. There am no 
instances in these volumes of skill in its highest oxcrciso, of that 
sagacity of insight which eonHtitutes tho true physician — the 
faculty for which Dr. DailUe was distinguished, uud of which bio- 
graphy records some examples; as when Francis Horner con- 
sulted him in illness, and he gave it as his opinion that his dlseaMO 
*WAS one or other of two so mro as to be alniust without example 
in pathological science, nnd on u post-mortoin exiiruinniion it 
appeared he had been sullering from both of them. 

However, as these volumes are beyond the provinco of criticism, 
and ore' only compiled by the author, we will uvit dwell fur- 
ther on omib^'^ions. They Imve elements of popuhiriiy. Dcbultori- 
• neas is not an insimerable objection, eUe books of nn(*cdotc.s 
would not bo such favourite reading ; and scraps of scienco or 
fragments of information we interesting to a good ninny people 
who shrink from a larger doso of either, nml y*-.t are willing to 
believe that they read to some purnusc. To tfuch loailers tho 
fidlowing advice is scarcely appli«*able, yet, jj-s a usid’ul hint to 
those whom it may concern, wo extract it:— 

Dr. Anderson was often hpnrd to wy that ch-ivyintn, anfhors. f^mcliorH, 
and other men of rvAcctive habiis lube nuu'h health l>v li:r«ing slnep, nnd this 
becauto they carry their trains of tlioujL'ht to bcil with theui. in niv earlier 
years 1 (tiestty injured niywlf by studying niy honnoim iu lied. The lH*st 
thing uno can do is to take caro oi' the tud /uiff Uj\tr« rvlirhig. 
Devotion being ended, sometliiug may be done to ( I iiiut tho strings of the 
har|i, which olhcnvi.-i(! would go on to vibtaie. ino cominuid to j'ou 
this maxim whltdi I eomcwhi-rc Icnrnl frmn f)r. Watte, who esya that in 
his boyhood ho rcoeivcd'it from the lips of Or. dubu Owtm, a vvry giial 
psdigresihr a Jinuik the dtuiu »f thought at ttxttiiiui Uy eueuiking 

cif^^MNor ecriow and ngrteubU, 

Thsr fisealtioB of m^iciue and divinity dv^ not always agree, ns 
thsyniusl do'here, in the duty of promoting bodily cumfurt and 
effiidea^ Qfertaiiily no moral teachor would ^auction the advice 
of 6ir Iluwjblw Moyenie^ the prescriher to so mauy crowned heads, 
who 9eooBimend«di“We arc tedd, a nioiithly excels of wino and 


food os a fine stimulant to the system : and the mfsitiQu of chloro- 
Ibim and Bir James Bimpson'a use of it in these pogea recalls the 
objections that were rfused to his efforts to lighten the primeval 
ourse upon Eve and her daughters. Asceticism has often, and 
with some force of logic, opposed suimoid aUeviatioiMi; for ivhy, 
it is said, take pains to rid yourself of heaven-sent ailincnte niid 
iiiiliot at the hiimn time self-chosoa torments P So we read ^at 
St. Oyran, wht*n Director to Agnes Arnauld, set hie face Against 
tho lancet which wiui to open her. abscess, though' the lancet 
merely as an iii^r rumen t fur letting' blood was at its height of 
favour. La mtVe .-Vug^li^e,” who took nothing else < away- 
with her when she left I’ort Koyal, carried her lancet, which had 
already caused luireut^ to ffow^siio sharing in the popular idea 
so long pitivnleiit (ns hero quoted from tlie Edinburgh 
and accepted alike by doctors and patients, that people cosdd. 
not have too much of a good thing, and that they requirod a 
periodical hand at the pump to keep them from fnandoriug. 

Mr. Timbs, though not rovoro generally iu his dietetics, is m 
ulaririirt on the subject of cucumbers. He extracts from* the 
3 Mtvol Cirndar a reminder that this vegetable, from the mode 
of forcliig— b(dng hbut up close in a hot aUntisphcre and the solar 
notion t^xcluded by blinds^-acquiros certain acrid and purgative 
principles not iinfroquently iu a state of concentration, accountiii|( 
for Iho .sufferings ^oinoliint’S resulting from a ** surfeit of this 
fruit.** We oiler tho view for tho con-Hideration of the ** 
nioderntcly fond” who indulge in surfeits:— > 

Wo liolom tbo ciicuinVMT it ishoiilU in every inutance be 

hliccil :cimI purged uf thii p"opi>ndorAniK^ of its :icriil and puigniu'c i-lciaeJits 
by treating u lltiio silt ami then Kaiurntod with vinegar lor aoiiie hours* 
X»ri:vinu^ly~'ni ver f-alou without, in fact — otherwis'j it is very apt to proilace 
ohoh'rair (liarrlxua. . . It is related that Dr. Glynn of ('nmbridge, being 
iu atii ntlaiice on a lady parent, pointed out Im her ine impropriety of eating 
mmmlMT, of wldfli riiiij Wris immiHlerately fond; nhrn be ;?avc Jier the 
fulluwis'^ inimoTfiurt it‘« idpt for dressing cucumber. INud it with great 
care, then cut it into wry liiin hliues, trepper aud fuilt it well, and ihm ihrouf 
it uwftg,** 

Wc malie no npoloiry for changing the subject to tho bedside of 
Ibo so-called dying ; ibr ^‘uddon trauHitiuns are of iheiiaiuro of tho 
b''nk. Olio nf iu topics is *• Tfolping tho Dyiug,” and a story is 
quoted Ilf a clorgNijiaii inquiring of tho parisii doctor bow ho had 
left his puliviit 

ITe U’ld me ibo ivkhu wan full uf friends nud nelglihours, ell t«'Ulng her 
ciiuld not la-*! ii'ii.; ; and, .'Mii 1 he, ** L make nu ihiuht ahe will it tit; bhe is- 
Mniviiig, iHH‘Au.su -.he Miii.i.. she is dying; yet 1 see no other icuson why 
slit ,*.lu>uld, nnd f could la.i ::;ct otic to*ka\u the room.” 1 cnteiiHl, aud my 
Milh'uity ii.id a la tter « If. " r, 1 turned all hut one out of the lu^mi, :uid ad- 
iir 7 v.ici till* Wdiiiiin Mill) apparently exliuimtcd and specchle.-'.s. I told 
hi'i* exactly what the 1*111^1.011 had snitiraiul that she would not die, but be 
iv*kt.'>it*d to !iu‘ luiAbuiid nnd children, 'fho woiuan |Mii 4 itivolyatuited, raided 
h* r^'lt in bial, aiitl ^.nd uitli .mi laiergyof wliicli 1 did not think her capalde. 

What, am 1 not dyiii;; >' Mmu tlfAe? No I Tlum, tlmnk tho Lord, 1 
.•dian't die.'* Igavestrht orders that none ahould bo admitted, and the 
uiitnaii did recover ami iiaJ mien thanked me for saving her life. 

Noiie uro kinder to their neighbour.^ thaii tho poor so long as 
there is liopo, but when hope is— as Ihev judge— over, they have a 
of something being duo to themselves; and a quick aiiTiimary 
einl that shnll not kei p everybody in suspeuso for no good ia a 
blowing to nil purtic?. A nurse who Lnd done her duty well 
in a lingering case of dropsy and sustained a cheerful mien 
through it all, whtm i^hc conridcred the case unreasonably^ pro- 
trnciud, said, with :in iiir of pleasantry, which Uie sulTercr did not 
take urn iisH, “One would think nobody had ever died before, you 
niako such a fuss uhoo" dying I ” AVe find ourselves concludnig 
w'itb a “patient" who ai* nui ^ne of Mr. Tlmbs's commemorating^ 
hut it is one of the cll'ccts of a rambling hook iu set the readoT 
lumhling oil his i*\vu aci oimt. 


TIIIJ ATIIAN.\SIAN CTIEED AND THE UTRECHT PSALTBB** 

W E havf3 froquontly taken upon ourselves tho office of find- 
ing fault with tho defects of the Qataloguo of the Cotton 
MSB. Jhit it is undoubtedly no fault of the Galnlugue or of its 
compiler that tho volnuie Claudius A. VII. is described as want- 
ing. I'licro lire so many other lacuiue which nro partly due 
to iho lire wliich injured so mauy of the books that still exist in 
a more or Ivss mutilated cuiidiliott| and partly to accidental causes 
which it i.s ueedlens; to particularizo, that it would have been 
quite hopeless to gtuvs at what tho contents of tliis* purtioular 
volume might ho. Tho miiiising book has, however, happily been 
iJontified. A book in iho Uti-echt Lilmiry, now known us tho 
Utrecht realtor, has the press mark Chuidiu.s A. Vll. slam]^ 
upon it, and has the iisiinl marks of having once belonged to Siv 
Kobert Colton's collections. It is one of the r(?iiuu*kAble results 

S ’ ced by the lust few months' controversy about tho Athanasimt 
that this splendid volume, the cxlsWiice of which had been 
entu'cly uuknuwii in j&igland, has been brought to lights All 
that is known of iu history is that Archbishop (rsshei had aeen it 
iu Sir K. Cotton’s library in 1646, aud that when Waterlmid 
wrote his Vritiotd Huteny of the Athanasian Creed in I it had 
disappearod. From that time to. this no Epglish; sclioJar had Bnj 
knowledgo of whut had become of it. aud we now know that, just 
six yours beforo 'Wliterland published his work^ tliia GnllmaA' 
Fsaltor hod been p 4 ><’^uted to the Univenity Library at Uti^t. 

* The Athnna»ian)preMl i» Connexion wtih the Uireeht EeoNfr^ Bslag' 
a Report to tlio Riglifiponourable Lord Remfily, MoKter of tboiiialki ur a 
Mstiiiscript in the Ueherrity of Utroeht, by dir Thotnsa Ddfilu ilaifift 
D.C,L-, Deputy-Keeper bl* tUo Public Rscoroa 1973, 
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by Monsieur D. de Bidder. The Deputy-Keeper of theBeeord 
^saye uhad become the property of the Library because 

by this means it escaped the dre which destined so many precious 
Tolumea in the Cottonian Library. But, though there are two or 
ttri-o other Tolumes lost out of tho'dfty orsixty which are marked 
c* ' 3 *^ aame of Emperor Claudius, it dooa not appear that 
thib uaK of the Library suflered much from Are, bo that we fear 
we ftavo not even that poor consolation for the low* which the 
Deputy-Keeper conaderately suggests. Wo have no means of 
guessing whether the book wos stolen or whether it has accidentally 
strayed from its proper homo $ neither is it of much oousequcnco 
DOW. It is a great satisfaction that it has been found, because it 
has settled for over the lately ve.\ed question as to the anti- 
qtuty of the Athaaaiiiiui Creed in the exact words in which it is 
still used in the Biievinrics of the Western Church. 

Into the theological question of the date of the composition of 
tills document it is neither our province nor our intention tr> inquire. 
It rests entirely upon iutemal evidence ; but wo may at once say 
that we make no doubt that Waterland is correct in asoigning it 
to the first half of the fifth century, though ho Inis spoiled 
what appears to us a very complete argument by the baseless 
suggcstiGn of the name of Ililan’^ Bishop of Arles *'as its author. 
But, whatever be the truth of this condusion, or the cogency of 
the aroumentS' by which it is established, probably few pooplo 
have learning or ability enough to master the question ; and such 
persons as are in this predicament will hail with satisiactlon an ar- 
gument the force of whijch is irresistible, that the Orci-d must have 
existed at least as early as the sixth century, bccan.'^i) the hand- 
writing of a manuscript in which it ia found at full length 
is beyond all question ot a date not later than that ceiiiury. 

And this is what the Deputy-Keeper has established beyond 
—ns it appeals to us — any |)ossibility of gainsaying. W'c liavo had 
an opportunity of examining the four beautiful "pages whicli he 
has had photographed froxii the original, and of re.idiug the 
lumlnoiLi Ueport upon the Utrecht IVuiter which he hits presented 
to the iHaater of tlie Rolls, and wo much regret that the latter 
has not been printed and published in a siiiallcv form, and so 
rendered accessible to studentn in general. Wo h<»po that this 
may still bo done. Meanwhile, for the benefit of others who have 
not hud the odi'antago of seeing this privately priiiti'd volume, we 
give some information about its couteiil.^. { 

Tho Deputy-Keeper &pe.*ik.s with the utmost coniidenco of the i 
date of the hand writing as being not later lluiii the sixth century ; 
and ceriaiuly there is a atrikiiig reseinbUnco between the character 
of the hiuulwriling of the Utrecht M»S. and that of tho MS. at 
Paris which is known as No. 8,064, speciraeiiB of which are given 
in Astle*s work on handwriting, and which is generally pi-onoiuiccd 
to be at least ns early luj the sixth century. 'J'ho Deputy-Keeper 
even thinks that the two may have been written by the same 
scribe. That would perhaps be more than wo should li^o to assort, 
especially as wo have Been another s|)ecinien which more closely 
resoinhles it. It i.s that of tiie Ambrosian palimp.*«c.st, from which 
Angolo Mai edited tho fragments of Ciceroa oration in defence of 
Bcaurus. The editor of these fragments wim of opinion that tho 
handwriting was as nuuioul ns the time of tho Antoubies, but this 
ocrt'iiiily cannot be umiutaiiiod. Tiio cliaractur of the writing of 
all these MiSlS. is what is called Roman rin^ticutod, and, what lia.s 
some woight in estimating the antiquity of the palimpsest, the 
writing which covers the original in the Ainbroriun MS. is itself 
of tho Bovonth century. 

Our readers are aware that a theory hns lately been propounded 
by Mr. Ffoulkes to the effect that this Creed is a forgery of tho 
ninth century committed by the saintly PuulicuA, rati'inrch of 
AquiJeia. In the present article wo only profess to deal with the 
question as Sir Thomas Duffus 1 lardy has treated it, us n question 
of palSQography. We need only, therefore, say that Mr. Ffoulkes’s 
theory has boeu entirely crushed by Father Jones and by Professor 
Answer. But^ «a we observoiLbefore when speaking of Ihe date of 
the composition of the Creed as aacertained nom internal evidence, 
few persons will rare to enter upon the subject. A reason- 
able exception, however, maybe tmten to the Deputy-Keeper’s 
nssertion of its antiquity, on the ground that Professor \Vestwood, 
who once ascribed it to the same period, has, though without as- 
signing any reasons, changed his opinion, and now speaks of it us 
possibly of the ninth century, tho character of tho Sxth with its 
rustic capitals having been copied. Unquestionably this argument 
will hardly suit tho views of those who maintain a late origin fur 
the Creed, as, if it were good, it would show tliat another copy of 
the dooument exactly like this copy of the ninth century had boon 
executed in the sixth. This, liowovcr, we are not concornod with 
now. The cfaasfacter is admitted on all hands to be that of tho 
sixth century. Those who assign to the document a hiter dato 
ought of course to be able to show good reason for their opinion. 
It will be admitted that the omu probandi rests with them, 

Noverih^esa the Depu^-Keepor of tho Records has in hts 
eiabomte and most conclusive prcraco anticipated every objection 
that he could conceive to be alleged ogiuiist tho dale ho has 
assigned to toe document Perhaps the moat plausiblo objection 
ittged against it is the ansgatiou that in the Apostles’ Creed, 
which as well as the . Achanasion is appended to the Psalter, 
tiiere o^ra the a^cle adinferSa. Now it is said, and 

truly said, that thia article did not exist in tho Roman Creed till 
tiie latter end of the mghth.or the bsebniiur of tho ninth cofitnrv. 
But the objection in tnsUty ps ov^tWirg moro than the fact, 
which is otherwise inconiestsble, that , this documont was not 
.'Wdlten at Rome, but in sotuo other place, . possiUy in the 


patriarchate of Aquileia, wliero this article was aeknm]edged;.iis 
on article of the Creed — R- i* -known that it sxisted*in 

an Arian version of the Apostles’ Creed as early as the year 
359 A.n. This article is also found In other mmated of 
tiie Creed which have been essigned to the sixth and aovenih 
centuries by eminent palasograpben. la attrsitatiott of this 
assertion. Sir T. Duffus Ifaidy mis printed in pacailel oolumna tho 
Apostles* Cr^ as it appears in the Utrecht MS. and in enother 
ancient Oallicum Pwlter of the year 560 A.n. They reseroblo 
each other, with a lew very slight differences, in idliespeets^ and 
they both have tho descent into hell expressed in the words 
deacendit ad wfmut, a form of expression winch exactly corresponds 
to the Greek word KuraxOapia, but which had sabiide<l liofore the 
eighth century into tho form which has ever sinco prevailed in the 
church— nazqely, d&saendit ad infiroa. 

Perhaps, however, ihe most important argument In vindioaiioii 
of the early date assigned to this particular document U derived 
from the fact that the Psalter to which it is annexed is a CpUicon, 
and not a Roman, one. Tho use of tho GaUican Psalter, as 
distinguished from tho Roman, is known to have prevailed in 
Britain before the mission of Augustino ; and, from the answer 
that Grogury I. gave to Augustine in a.i>. 597, it is phdn that 
tliia version of tho Psalms was permitted by the Pope, 
and was actually used in this country for about a century, 
after which time it was gradually supoiaeded by the Roman 
Psalter. The wholo orgiunent stated briefly is tliia: — Here 
is a most costly volume, carefully written in a haild of 
sixth century, coutainuig a Psalter according to a veraiou which 
was in common nso in the sixth ceutuiy, though almost entirely 
obsoloto in the eighth century, containing besides the Psalter the 
Athauasion Creed, the Apostles’ Gined, and other Church offices, 
such as were at that time, as they are still, in use ; the hand- 
writing throughout the volume being that of the ’same scribe, with 
the exception of the headings, w^ich ore in Roman uneialB 
of the same period. Upou examining the text of the Creeda 
minutely to ascertain what indicatious of antiquitjr the spelling of 
the wonls presents, wo obeerve that tlie contractions are very few 
in number, and that tho sumo word is occasionally written at 
length and aumetimes in a contracted form. Now it ia well known 
that the later the writing of the first tour centuries, the mort) does it 
exhibit contraciluns. Again, we find such words as imtnenaua and 
compellhnur written in the forma imnennu and conpMmur, and in 
another part of tho manuscript Lucan for Inuiam^ a charaoteristio 
of the filth, sixth, and seventh centuries. Another mark of great 
antiquity is the want of a separating space between the words, 
and there are very few such iu tho Utrecht Further, the 
ujAuuscript is illustrated throughout by drawings, the style of 
which is Roman os regards tlio dress* and tho armour of the 
figures and the shape of the buildings. With n^gard to the 
punctuation nothing need be said. It has plainly nothing to do 
with the original handwriting, but has been added iu most 
capricious style at some later period. The original wm, iu all 
pnibability, entirely without stops. Again, the letter Y ia formed 
so iu» vciy hiuch to I'esemblc the V, yet nevcrtheleBS it has in a 
very few places tho superscribed dot which served to distinguish 
it from the V. Of this tho Doputy-Kci'per observes, ^*the leas 
frequently thci letter Y is found sunnoiinted by a point, the inoro 
lUKuoiit have wo a right to consider the MS. in which such letters 
occur.” Again, tho absence of ornamented initial capitals ia a 
atroiig aiguraent for a MS. being not later tlian the fifth, or at tho 
very TAte.«t the sixth, century, aud the Utrecht Psalter has only 
one oiTiamental letter throughout its 220 pages. This is ihe 
iuiUal letter of the first I'salm, which is a beautifully illumi- 
luiled B. Here wo must coui’ess we wero ut first a Httle at 
fault. I’rofessor Wostwood speaks of it as an Anglo-Saxon 
letter. Sir T. Dufliis Hardy is as decidedly of opinion that it ia of 
Irish character, and in this opinion he is supported by Irish anti- 
quaries, of whom he quotes Mr. Brian O’Looney aadescribini^it 
us a true Irish letter of a very old typo. Now the hondwriupg 
of the MS., which is certainly nut ihk of an Anglo-Saxon scribe, 
dostiovs the theory that this initial letter is Anglo-Saxon, unless 
indeed it was add^ at a later period, after this GaUican Psalter 
had found its way into this country. That it shoiihl be the coni- 
position of an Irish artist is by no means improbable, when it is 
I'ememberod that artists from Ireland travelled into Greece and 
Rome as early ns the fifth century, introducing a new style of art 
quite distinct from that of any other part of tho civilized world, 
and which in time superseded the ornamental writings previootiy 
in vogue in tliose countries. The i^otheris is perfectly adequate 
to ficcmiut for the iuiiial B of the Psalter, and there ia therefore 
no occasion to fall bock upon tho supp^ition that it may hove 
boon added at a later period. 

Tho initial B ia, however, tho strong point which the impuimeN 
of tho antiquity of the MS. allege. But the difficulties of any 
theory which assigna it to a later centu^ than the sixth rest on 
the fact that it is a GaUican Psalter which was notin use ; whereas 
this volume must have been intended for tbo nso of some royal or 
noble parsonage, if wo may jmii^ from tho costly modo of its 
production ; and, as the Deputy-l&epar forcibly argues, there is no 
cDuceivablo reason why any ono who wanted to palm off a forgery 
of the Athanasian Creed in a handwriting throe centuries earlier 
than bis own time should have taken the trouble to copy the 
whole of a GaUican Psalter in the some handwriting. 3 IorooTeT', 
if a ioribe is imitating handwTitiug, it is absolutely inconcidvable 
that be should have been so caveful os never to have aiado a 
mistake in bis imitation and there is evidtmse enoiigh^iii the 
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twi§^‘« 8 ttb«<Ta 4 »m of )pvj*©iiliia<^^ When tho^cked husband 

1^08 to beutiiifr his wife, whom Oak«hott had* wished to marryi 
And still wijilmd to- mnrrj if she were once a widow, the owner 
of the substrAtom first takes to a eouree of swindlin]^, and thenr 
determinei*, like a niodol and innsculiir English iioUemaii of 
the pireseiii linio, to murder his enemy. for him the 

etoleii boy liinis up^a line young' nma by this time, though his 
oarliest uieiiHirios had been wiped out by chloroform and opium-- 
drops a piiiiir('«'e, itnd Oakshutt is saved. At the saujo time, too, 
in A Siiiter of Meray, Camilla Boriohi turns up, though ^vllo ^^he 
was Aitd wliy she tnmed up we never made out. She, luiwevcr, 
shored in si greaf degree with the white primrose l]\o merit of 
the conversion. To iiudte inuttem still luoro intorosting, a day or 
two after in a dark room at the cttMile, hor bmthor Borirhi, the 
tenoTi- turns up also — bis first appearance Hkewitie — and fires a 
pistol at the hero. The bullet ouly passes through the wall, but 
in the struggle that follows a lamp is ovorsot which aerved ns a 
light for ships ui himi. As there wos a dreadful storm browing, 
the wb'kcd }iu>bnnd wiih of cour^H at soa, and was fitrai^btway 
blown on to the rocks. His lordship, lioaiing tho signal guns, and 
reittemboring thnl Horlciii was ‘*lho iim‘st swimmer iu Naples,’* 
ofiera him iiia life if he will swim for it. **ijord Oakslitiil, 
Dtchie (the buy of the chlnmi’.u'm), nuielii, and two fi.dicnuon 
were in the wau^r nt ono\” As every one inighl- hiivo expected, 
the £fM)d hml*-- for good In* was, iu tpilc of his slight hituim as a 
fiaandiil swiudh^r and it wnnlil-lje inurdern* shvi:s the wii-k^'d 
husluiiid, Ihoiigii only fora short, while, ilo li\ea long cnouirh 
by his ciUilession to inaki* this story still tuoro coidUj*iMg tlwm ever, 
and then dies of nn old wtmnd. '•'Ino wtiuTuI,*' llu* aiiihor ob- 
sorves, ^^wiw a singular one, but i enunoi give llio detaili*. [ 
con (inly say tiuit 1 saw it, and would gi\u tho deiaib to the 
doctor.” His wife, who was ii uinst model ^vife, it would soem, 
Lad tried to munlrr him. nut iliuro was some cxoush for her, 
poor ereatuiv, n» she was cdoarly mad. Shu did not, indeed, talk 
sucli nons^mee as tho sane (maruclent, but Uumi she hidulgcd 
ocemdonally iu a 8 hfti*p doiiblu iiioveim*iil in staccato, probably 
in C, bul ending with tho wild wail of the t'oeyote. It wan the 
Apache war*cry.’^ 

The absurdities of this book are so many and so varied that 
it i» impossible in the spac'o that wo can vrasto on it to give 
our rctidvrA any but the slighleNt notion of thorn. AVhenevnr Lord 
OAkeliott has uotliiug bettor to do he riishea oil' to tho House of 
Lords, and makes speeches which, though they l<uid to an invita- 
tion from the Pritne Minister to him to juln i bo (fovernmout, 
would diHgmce Bedlam. Those readers who take no iutei^ai in 
politics’— or whfti Mr. Kingsley calls politics— will find an accoii.nt, 
u not interesting, at all ovtvfits now, of a pn*aoutatiou at Court. 

The most august person in the world/' to quote our author, “ if 
T humbly dare say such a thing, kuo'ws nearly (everything in 
English eooiety.” A^ot only did she know that l^vd O.ikshott 
WAB an extremely tslented ” (Heaven defend tho Queen’s English !) 
** and faiitostio per^^on,” but also she know that ho had a must 
fascinating adopted daughter. But hero Mr. Kingsley shall tell 
his own Btoiy 

The most august person in the world was not only eager to receive her, 
but was very anxious to do «o. Tho greatest l*o.n}onage iu the world Imd 
her wish. 

The great JUady looked stcodilv as she saw the mass of maiden limuty 
and jewellery which came before her. It is a way whicdi the greatCbL Lady 
in the world haa. 

What the most august person would have thought had she heard 
thia mass of matdeu beauty and jewelry talking a few minutea 
later tp a round foreign princcBo,” wo cannot pnitend to eay. 
Vulgar though her talk was with this di.stiuguishcd lady, it did 
not quite come up to her talk with her ud;«pted lather, of which 
we will now givn a 6 pe(duieo 

" Dixie I *’ eaid Lord O ikahett* 

« WaU,b08s,” saidlhxie. 

* You aaid you would not.** 

* Well, lliin, 1 woii*t; only If you don't go up and rag out, 1 will kick 
up the most immortal old tar river Jernsaiem hreaUdown ever j'ou licaid. 
IlClaiiiiM to a pine-apple Z I’ll hurst the railings of your lot.” 

A story ia toM how some years ago a Guvemment ofiiciai in 
the country, having a quarrel with a man who was in tho f*ame 
office, wrote up to his suptu'ior in London to complain that his 
comrade's conduct was not only hlasphemous, but ostensible ” ! 
What ho meant neither he was over oole to explain nor was any 
oim else ever able to find out Not a little of Mr. Henry 
Kifigiley's writing is equally eccentric iu its defiance of all known 
canons of interpretation. 

AMr^lCAN LITERATURE 

rpHE second volume of tho Gnitod States' Consus for iSyo * 
JL is loos . intorostlng Hum its predecessor, from the chiV 
rector, the limits, and the imporfoctiou of the figures it con- 
tains. These are confined to what are cMled Vital Statistics, 
and^ cbittfiy to tables of mortality, wbidi do less than most 
statistics to Illustrate the condition and progress of .such a 
peopto oa the Americans. They are derived, not like ouze Iroxa 

* Mak Vgaam of itu Unittd Siutru. Vol. 11 . Vital i em- 

iMAcIngths Tabtss'ef Deaths, Ifirtho, Sex, and Age ; to which are addsd 
IbaaBta t fatfO ef llie Uliad, the DsuC and Dumb, the Insane, and the Idiotic. 

'M«ndsr DkestkiB of tlis Secretary of the Interior, by Frnnds A, 


CMfe 


A iiriet regtstratioit ef^rtha and* d6alli% bnb Armn a collection of> 
reported deaths daring the twelve monte' preceding the com^ 
moaoemonV of tho Census. IbwilLeoaily be.un^ntood by tkiM 
who ha\^ had any experi«neeinsticliinatter% wliether iriooiloftors 
or students of figures, hew very' uusatiAfiactory' and uotmatwnirthyt 
such a lUiKlo of reporting on the mortali^ of a country^ust 
ucecssarily be. Tho Bapwiitendent pointa out several A>ecisl 
causes for its failure, .(•’irst, as the collection of the i%aa\xa 
figures occupies some months, the deaths may have tO' be enunie** 
lilted long lifter they occuiTed— perhaps as much as eiglitecn 
iimntlis — imd afu'r tho lapi’O of so long a time many persona 
very im{H‘rfectly rcinember thi!! date oven of so importantaii event 
as a di'atVi iu ifu ir houao. Si condly, however imperfectly tamily 
inciiiories may survo on such a point, they aiu for bettor thaii 
.any oLlicrs ; and of the (l(!ath.s which occur in boardiug-houses, 
hotels, lodgings, mid tho like, of the deaths of travellonsi, loafers, 
and pt rsoiis of nnsc^ttlcd hubtts or without family ties, st^rcoly 
uny r«-L‘t>rd irf kept. 'I'birdly, in not a few cases death 
brcikH up :iiid di^pt-TKos the*^ bnuily in which H occurs, 
so that liobudy is left to be nsked lor a return: and, lliially, the 
olficiuls tiioinbclvcs uiv npr. to neglect so troiiblesomo and un- 
.'•atisliudory u ]>]irt of their fuuctionf>. Altogether wo need not 
b<*. grcrtlly •-uipvi'iod to hMirri that, according to the bcirt con- 
jeeturt* liuit cau bo formed by experienced ofiioials, the proportion 

dojiths returned to those oVcurriiig is very nearly as six lo t*m. 
I'horeibj’C, in making up Lho compariitivo tables, it is the prnciico 
ni' tlm (VuHus compilers to add 41 per cent, to the utimbers shown 
by llie rfjluriis. (.)ii tbo face of the matter, figures eo purely con- 
jectural cun bo of litllo vabio for auy but tho hroiuleat uses. Tho 
lieport t'Oeiit?. !<;> suggest that, for purposes uf internal comparison, 
the average delicieucieB being genorally the same, tho figures 
may be treated as jirnctic^iily .suilicieiit— th.Ht in, as showing 
1)10 ratio, lliough not Iho numbers, of deaths iu difrerent 
placed, nni.1 froni diOercnt causes. Wo doubt wlicthor tUoro 
will not be such variatioua in the accuracy of the rcpT.rts 
between wild and settled districts, and between deaths by 
slow nud lingering disease, gent-rally taking plnco at liumo^ 
and tb*)so by sudden sicknesH, siicU as may overtake men 
anvwh(»re, us will iiiucli alVect the certainly of eveui com- 
parative St a ti.'- tics. Still we can lioliove that, in the main, tho 
bruud and gc-nornl ctunparisons arc correct. If so, it is curious 
mid satisruetovy to note that, with our excelhml rcghtol ion, 
ensuring a fuller return of mortalitv than in many other countries, 
the health of l^mglaud stnzids so liigii. Tho numbers survivi.sg 
At dificieut ages uru much higher with us than in the Gnited 
States fur the years of infuncy, indicating either bolter constiiu- 
tions in tho im^tburs, or more "rational and curolui rearini^ of tho 
ofiapring — p‘n-luips both. After infancy is past, the dilFcronce 
dwindles rapidly; but the advantage is still on the side of Kur- 
land till we reach tlio allotted period ” of human life. It would 
soem that there iiro more men ot eighty and upwards in America 
than here ; but wo know how liable to exaggeration la the nge of 
very old people ; and, coiisidcring how many of the Amerlonn 
speciiueius of extreme ago are found among the negroes, who 
would be particularly liable to such an error, wo suspect that 
our more ar'cnrate registries) rather thfia our inferior condition or 
climate, are answerable for the apparent disadvantage. Looking 
at the excellent and most oonwnient maps which indlcato the 
e^mparalive efiucts of dilleront causes of death in different districts, 
wo are struck by some unexpected peculiarities. Consumption is, 
as might bo aulici paled chiefly prevalent in t bo North. But it is 
not so easy to see why zt should be in an ospeeial degree the nactivo 
N(*.ourge of New England and the eastern part of the Lake shores, of 
YVisconsin and Michigan, and of patches numing down into Teu- 
nossoe, while IkmusyJvania and tue region west of Wisconsin aro 
compnrativ(dy little iifHictcd by it ; or why in the South it reappears, 
thoagh moro mildly, at the mouths of the Mississiippi and Alahamoi 
and on the coast of Texas, while the miasmatio districts of the 
Atlantic senboiird seem to escape it. Malniia is the scourge of 
the non-consumptive regions, appearing at its worst in &»u^ 
OiUoliuA and Florida, and ranging over all the South-, with the 
exception of certain patcliea in tho interior, and, to our surprise, 
on the coasts of Alabama and Ijouisianai The consampHye dis- 
tricts are lor the most part free from it Typhus and its tribe are 
found mudt dangerous in the West and in ihe State of Qeorgia, 
including u portion of the latter, which appeaM almost blank in 
the Malaria map. The dark green patches which mark the worst 
ravages ot intes^tinal diseose are scattered apparently at random^ 
but in A less stwere degree they soom to spread in every direction 
from Lake Michigan, reaching southward as far as Kentucky. 
The Kaitt Chart of the United states makes its appearance in Um 
volume. It is on too sxnMl a scale, hut deserves attentive con- 
sidoratioD. 'f'he statistics of lust senses and of idiocy are also 
to be found here, us well as those relating' to UTths, aget^ and so 
forth. 

It is Temarkablo that a man of the polidcid minenoe and' 
literary powers of the late Vios-Presidejit of te Oonfedmey 
should think it worth' his w^le to write a school-hook of the 
simplest kind, and ^signed, it would seem, only for te jmuor 
classea.’i* For, consi&riitg how large a place in American estima- 
H on is filled by the % tory of the Sta tes^ we can baHly imsgbto ■ 

* A ComptruKum ofAlIutary of tk* Umiiad Stakaihm tha JSktuM 
SttUimenii to 187a. Deteod lo snswar te purpose ef a Tsnttbookin 
8elioolA,i Ae. By Alex. lS.6toplisiia Autlioc'or**ACoaiUtiittonel Viswof 
teLate War tetveeu te htatM," Ac. New Yoifc*. S. J.Uiln Lon- 
don: Trfibner A Co. 1873. 
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^ that a mpTo compendium of that hietory, hardly exceeding in aiee ; papen on all manfier of edoeatioiuil aulyeota, Wodtn^ l»r 
one of thoso volumes of Iba Mavlthanr so familiar to our child- | lAdtaiico, in the hegianing of tbc^ first Tolume on ' 
hood, should be intended as a texuhocdr in any hut the elementary collection of papers on Specml Rdnealion In Gmat Britain, wUoa 
dastfos of on American school; and riie very poor woodeuts by would fill an ordinary octavo volume; and subse«iueDtiy|mpdia >nf 
which it is de&osd appear to indicate pretensions equolW humble. ' portentous length, in that trying small typo of which Ameriewnre 
We\ turned of oouno with especial interest to mr. Stephenses , as tolorant os if eje^ght were either worthless or imperishable, 
troatWnt of the late Civil AVar. As we anticipated, he speaJcs in ; upon the Univcmltios of the Middle Ag»>8, and the l^imm^Hchoola 
a thoKoughly iieutml tone, but ho introduces one fiict which, until . of Germany. I'ho latter subject is taken up again in anotiter 
the *ttStlCO of rt-s— -* j ..1 — I 1..— ikT-xi- -.1 r».i. .Ai... 


the Federal cause was dsmnnstmtod by success, 
Nonhern sympathizers always decried with reckless vehemence — 
(he fact that ilr. Seward promised to evacuate Fort Sumter, and 
implicitly repeated that promise after tho fleet hud sailod from New 


volume eutiroly devoted to' tho National ‘Cd^ation of the 
German Stato:^. Hero we find not only a full anemat 
of tho schools as they are, of their dilferent grades, of 
ilio conr!«e of ^tudy in each, and the connexion between 


York to relieve it; so that the first blow was struck, and ■ them, with notes on the strength or weakness of particular points 
treachcrouKly stnick, by Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet, nud tho bonibard- ; in the system, but, in tho moth important cases, a histoTy of the 
ment of Sumter was aii act of pure self-dolence absolutely forced iKditics of e<iucRtion whi<di would in iWf fonn a valuable 
on tho South. Mr. Stephens ovoida comment; but those who • tn'atUo. Inn wi>rd, there is in the volume the substaaoo of several 
read this passage, and noto at the same time tho eth^t produced • interesting lUspotU, two or threu good treatises, and half a score of 
at the North by the bombmdmont^ cannot \Y«il avoid seeing that ' excellent review ailjclcs. A.nolker and still more sobd volume 


the two sections were hurried into war i>y n Ihctiou which feared 
the peaceable acliievomeiit of secession. 

The Report of the Controller of the Currency for the year 1872* 
is not uno of the most interesting of lhatsonrs. It brings ouL 


deals at almost equal length with the educatioa of the remainder 
of tlie Continent ; with the school organization end achoollngi 
Universitiod and colleges, Icoming uiid studiui^ not only of bViince, 
Itu&da, and Italy, but of Swcdoii, Lenmark, Spain, and Holland, 


__ _ , ... 

however, ono or two noteworthy iimidouts; such ad the attempt of ‘ Bulgiuui, Portugal, and Greece. Another volume is promised 


Oougrods to distributo tho currency, by 11 iy cioclium of the bunks, 
not according to the demand made iipou the tVcusiiry (which, in 
the case of an incoiivertibln currency, would of course incur th»^ 
risk of ovor-iiiHUcs), but according to the cuppo^ed necessities of 
each State, as inferred from its woaUh nud pi.^puhiiion ; tho adop< 


which fe^hall do fur England and America what these have done for 
Coulinental Kurope. In the meantime wo have- a volume, some- 
what iiiiseutiLli^l, for it has not much to do with £lnglinh«.psda- 
gogy, or with English schools as they are or over were, but is 
ratlicr a collection of all tho most roinarlcablo utterances on 


tiou of the principle of tho English iSank Act, in forcing bunks of educational and ci>gnato queslioiis, of Ascham, Bacon, Milton, 
issue I0 nnuniuin fui adequalo reserve, thoaijh thin reacrve is in ‘ AVotton, Locke, aud IJerberl Spender, as well as of Oowper ana 
America a securilv for depositor only, the enrr nc'v being arcun^d . Shenstono: a repiint of articles written lor tho odiuiational 

i._. ..1 1 . 1 * j*. • 1 * 1 j : .-..1 — ..r. A . 4 .. ..v.. ..r .-.1.4 aI... 


by tho public? credit; and Iho unfairly lienvy .^ptcisil Ifixation im 
posed on the banks generally, both by tlie.Staii s .i.;d by the Federal 
power, under tho mistaken iiiipre.^siou that llioy wevo making 
enormous gains and could afibid to b(! vi(‘tiini/.cd. 

Thehi^tpnrt of iS\^JJihUoyraphinCiithoUotAiiif‘rirana\ contains 
what is iuteuded uud professerito he a coiijpI».le li-itof ah' t’^iitholic 
works published or republished in the ruiud SUdes from the 
Revolution down to 1820. Tho works puUisJud fr<ifn 1820 to 
1 87 j5 will bo sojimalely classilled in bubbtv.j ui pnblicationa us 
original, iranslaliona, and republicfition.'^. Tho imilu*r gives us 
soinotliing more than n mere catiilogUL— a dc- script ion, oftt?n 


journal wo have nin udy described, or of old treatises, among the 
most curious and interesting of which is an anonymous Plan ol 
' an Industrial School,*' which some qiriot thinke^ undistiurhod by 
) tho piue^iun and clamour of civil discord, fiiuud leisoro to 
write and print in or about 1647. To tills wd must add 
' a collection of cs<s:iys and extmets, old and mw, clerical and lay, 

I on “ Studii*a and Conduct ” and on Female Keiucation ; among the 
' authors of which miscellany are St. Jerome and Mgr. Dupautonp, 

: Ihirleigh tind t tladstoue, Sidney aud Ihilwer, Newman, lluxlov, 

' Mill, Froude, and Carlyle, ns well as Franklin and i .alor, Iluin- 

, ^ boldt and Raunicr. Finally, wo have two volumes which dsul with 

cnrefiil and HulUcient, uf tho character i-*!:d purj>n<.o of each | Tcchnicul and with Military Education respectively. As an example 
imporiant wi'rk, and hero and there some cuiiov.s bits of literary ; of tho completeness and minuUmess of tpiatment in these, let os 
• ^ or bibliographic, information. \ lo<ik at the nec /unt of the Keole i^olytechniquo, tho first of the 

AVo have received this month a number of find joiiTDals 1 mililary schools described in the hitler volume. It bagina by 

► on Education \ in vfirious countries and under diH'.Tcnt iLspects, condensing into fifty cloucly printed octavo loijpis the 440 quarto 
which, if belter arranged, might lie desetibod oh going far to ! pages in which M. Ijeyerricr, as Reporter of a Comuitsc'ion of 
(.oiisliLuloiicyelopaadia ot oducatioiml Ny-stem*. It h not yet coin- j Inquiry^ discussed tli j initintoiy studies and exsmmatiou, uiul tho 
plcte; but, ho far as it goes, it is wonderfully full, and is ono method and manner of teaching tho principal broiichoa of luathe- 
of those iiiastcrpiccoa of oiUcial compilation which W'o have ho ; matical science, which abridgment forms in itself about iw strikii^ 
often noticed as the principal purpose of the e\i deuce of many • a treatise on the latter subi oet ns wo conld wish to rend. Six 
A\mericau departmentH, and the pf culiar boa.-t of many* more. (.>n • images ore then given to tlio history of the institution; twenty to 
nearly every subject treated in lhe.so v<,liiau'B tho author i a full description of its object?, munagemeiit, method, and system 
has collecled tho coinplctost accounts that could be ob- j of di.sclpliue and examination, and forty to n ininitU? uuiilysis of 
tainod from every civilized country of its own method or ! the progiiimme of instruction. From this account wo mm icuru 
incthi;ds, school or schools; ho has brought tcgelher into solid j almost everything reJarivo to tho system of tho PulytiNshoic 
volumes the educational disquiAition.i of eminent pedagogues, > School that can bo understwd witliout actual ihspeotion. Othor 
philosophers, and praclicol statesinen, ]T\.im IFig^r A.scham j mUitary colleges are deacribed nlioont as fully, 'and the entire 
nudSir Thomas More down to the present Bishop of Exeter; j system of militarv education pursued by the CTt;nt iwlitoiy Pcwew 
from Lord Bacon and Milton down to Mr. Lowe. I Jo reports upon is Iraciid through the regimental Ecbool, the tho general 
Cornell Colltfge and the Ecolo Polytechnique ; on the National ! military institute, the special schools of the staff, engineers, and 
tjehool systems of Anhalt and of .Schwyz, of Hesse and of F’rancc. I artillery ; and not a point is omitted that can help Amerioans to 
Of course, ^ough all these volumes have been rooently published. • understand how the soldiers of other countries are trained to their 
we have in them tlie fruits of years of oflicial labour and ! duties, and how tbeir education is made to subserve their pro- 
ollicial opportiiiiilies, beginning* so long ago as 1836; but it is ; motion. Of course the greater part of this matter is not original; 
no small credit to a rman, even in so long a life, to have amaasckl • but even to compile, arrange, and digest tho immense bmy of 
80 much useful infomiation, and to have rendered it so thoroughly j matorials needed to produce IheHo eight solid toI^m must have 


available to the public. In most cases, too, it 8eeiu.s to bo w( 
kept up to the latest times, aud we have notes of changes pro- 
duced by !Ae War between Germany and Fmneo. The first 
part of tho series before us consists of the sixth aud seventh 


I required labour great that we canuot be surprised if hert* end 
there tho aiTongnmeiit ^ears clumsy and defective. 

Connected with tho Educativnal Jowiialf as having been written 
at the suggestion of the editor and intended for publication therein, 


volumes of the National Scries of the AtncricaH Journal of i iwe Mr. AViUiam RusseU’s Lectures on Normal Training*, 
JSduoaHonf which is ietss a journal thou a periodical issuo of addrcHscd to young men intended for tho scholastic profession. 

•; ; 7* — I As SO intended, tliero is an indepondenca and novelty in their 

• Aomud Rej^ijf Hu OntiMfIfer of Currftti^y of rtj- U^ed Statu, | gugwjstions as to thesubfects and method of luAlruction, aud the 


Washington: Goverameat Printing Ollice, 
** 73 - 


Londou : 


t StMioaniphia GaiHolioa Amoricana: a JAtt or Horfu written hn ’ ”r ^ — -----j 

GukoHoAutCore and nubliehed in the UnUe^l sttitve. By Kev. J. M. ! Buch as we are accustomcd to find in attacks Oil the whole existing 


mode of dcyelopiiig the mental and moral faculties by other means 
than the ordinary routiuo of grammar and abstract mathematics, 


Fiootti. Fort I., from lySoto iSao iiivluiivo. Nrw Vork : CntiioUc Puh^ 
liiuitloD Hiamo. Loudon : Trabnvr & Co. 1873. 

V \ ofEdneuHon, Edited by IJ ^niy Barnard, LL.P. 

of 


National fSdneathnl: Syiome, InetitttiiinUf and StatiMcH of FuhUe 

Inetruetiuu in dMrmt Chtmtiwi. Fart I. * ; iii.TiiiHn Btates. 



Swete, Qnico, &c. 


Brigioin, Uollaail, ispuiu. 
New York : 8toi|^r. 


Italy, liuesfa, 


fl^^arj/Sdkooleaad Oanraeeof Inetruotim 'on the Science omdArtof 
War m ^faoAa,.AdrtriafJUtaia, SwedeM, Smizertand, Sardinia^ 

- Now York ; Steigev. 

fi Technical EiUe^hn : Sifote^ /osliliiliaM, and Staiietice of 

^W^^^Stinr ^ dShlkWrJef hn different Oountnes. Vol 1. 

Fiy y, jWid ^ StnOee and Condnet. addreued to 

^MS£!!fZkfSSSS^ il«tfcr 4 :Tl. 


system of scliool training, but rarely in counsels addressed to teachers 
by those who take part, as administratora and directors, in the 
working of that system. Some of tbeso lectures woll deserve the 
notice of young men who go, fresh firbin fifteen joiirs of Latin, 
Greek, and Ruedid at college, to teach Latin, Greek, and Euclid to 
a now generation of boys, with attention as concentrated on those 
particular subjects ns if the world held nothing else worth know- 
ing or knowable. 

w hat will bo the tone and topics of a work entitled The Edigim 
of llummity ti the main purpose of which is to contrast an 

* Normal Trainmy, the Principlee and XTHhode of Human CAture, A 
Serii!f of Lectures addressed to A'Dimg TMcbera. By W. Nu.'iwU, Editor of 

uul Frinelpal of the New 
New York: C. BrowucU. 


tho'* Boston Journal of EducatioR,** i8t6-a9, 

England Nonmd Institute. Lmicaster : dUas. 

London: TMbnttwftCo. 1873* 
t Tho Mhfionpf Homa^ 1^ 0. B; FroOilngliaai. New Yelk: D< 
Q«Fksasii. Leaden ; Yrttbn«( A Ga fira* 
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ima^imiy ‘'Christ of Uiimaiuiy/' spoken of ns if lie wetie a reel 
por3iionftg:e« vith the hifttorio Author of Chrifttiaaity, odr' readers 
osn ffuoM without neodinp our aaei^tanCVi Wv OUaU JlUt) 

fore, say more than that Mr. Frothingham^a book is-— what might 
be expected. 

j 4 Matwal of GeHure illuatrated with \roodcuts exemplifying 
the manual imd bodily attitudes luid movenientH proper to the 
expression «if ideas and emotic^, wb^ch in their turn are exempli- 
lied by phrases generally selected from Scrlptare,1nay find many 
readers in a country so given to rhetorical indulgence as America. 
It will tend, we fear,- to teach some of them to make themselveii 
more ridiculous t^i their natural gifts would have obliged thorn 
to appear, even wnen figuring on the stump or in the pulpit. 

^ The WiMng Cap Paoon t are mostly familiar to retulers of the 
light literature of the last generation os amtmg the more unpre- 
tentious and readable of I^ugh Hunt’s 'writings in various maga- 
zinea They are professedly here collected for the first time. 

Tho agthoTCSs of fFomun m American SoHeftf { undertakes to 
dipmonstrate two points, against which the instinctive fueling of 
^numUnd will kick pretty vigorously. Tho first is that, ns iictually 
oxisting in the world, and particularly in America, women are 
sickly^ senseless, ooullcss, hoartluHH, useless crenturus, inferior not 
i>n^ in tntolligouco and vigour of mind, but even in modesty 
and delica<^ of spirit, to the stronger sox. The second is that 
this is all man's fault, and only to be remedied by elevating 
women to tlio rank, work, and dignity of niiuihood. How is it 
that it. nevor','occnTS 'to such writers that, if nature had iitied 
women to be inen, that fitness would have assertcid itself long 
ore now in tho sox generally, us it docs in tho very few woracm 
who have really inHS(!ulino intidlc'cts ? It is by women, more- 
over, not by men, that the sociul Jaw which rc'struins fJie vagaries 
of strong-minded women is enforced. I low is this, if the 
actual position of women is constniincd and uiinuliirHl, and their 
real power equal to that of inonh' flow come men to have 
enslaved tlio wills as well as the actions of equ.ils 

BOb of TaU^ ahmt llomp Maltern § is, ou the oilier hand, a 
quiet, sensible, practical little work: a collection of short kiiidly 
papers on various topics of eocial and domestic interest, nnil 
notably on what the autlioress considers common errors hr short- 
comings in tho treatuiout of children. 

Mr. Timrod, a Southern poet, politician, and journalist, among 
tho maiw to whom tho war brought ruin and misery, has lett 
behind him a siitficiunt number of graceful and often spirited 
poems to fill, with a brief memoir of the author, a small un- 
protondlng volume.|| Mr. Walt Whitnifai, on his part, has given 
Hie world another rhapsody^ which has at least one reconimcnda- 
tl6n as compared with some of its predccessurs-^that thc.ro is very 
much leea of it. 

* A Manual of Cttiiurr ; emhmcing a eemp/^/e Sgitem of XotufhHf with 
Principle of lntf.rjr\.t'iiim and Udeciiowt for Prarticr, Ily AJlN:it M. 
Ba£on%A.H., Proftj^or of Klocutiou. Chiosgo: Griggs & Co. Lundou: 
I'rttbner ic Co. 1X73. 

t 7 %c Wishing Cap Paprru lly Leigh Ilunt. Now first Collected, 
boston: Lee tk micpliard. London: Sampson J.ow A Co. 1873. 

{ W^onuia in American Society. By Anna 1 1 . Wootson. JIuNton : Uoberis 
Brothers. London: Sampson Loir & Co. 1S73. 

§ Jfibe of Toth about Borne Mathre. By IL N. Boston : Koberts 
Brothers. LondoB : Sampson I^pw & Co. 1873. 

I The Poems of Henry Timrod, Edited, with a Skotch of the PooCs Life, 
hy Paul B« Hayne. New Yerit : Hale & Sou. London : TrUbner & Co. 

1*73. 

\ After aU Not to Create Ofdy. Uedted by Walt Whitman on Invitation 

of Managem American Institute on Oiwning their Fortieth Annual ICxbibi- 

tt6n, ^ew York, Noon, Sentember 7, 1871, Boston* Itolierts Brothers. 
Lon^n : Trilbuer & Co, 1872. 
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MR. SMITH’S MOTION. 

T he Opposition attackod, through Mr. W. 1 1. >SuiTn, tho 
Donnwist, if not the least assiuluble, })art of the Budget. 
A flnancial scheme which was neither the best nor tho worst 
^ which could have been devised possessed iho negative merit 
of oxhausting the surplus without providing for tho prema- 
ture diversion of national funds to the relief of local burdens. 
It is true that tho miscellannous majority which last year 
aujp^rted Mir Masshy Lopks’s ill-advised inatioii had uiHrmed 
tfafr expediency of substituting taxes for rates in certain 
branches of local expenditure. A year before Mr. Lowt 
himself Imd authorlsodJMr. Goschen to oiler the proceeds of 
I louse- tax' as a boon lo the malcontent ratepayers ; but 
Mr. Lowe^ Mr. Gosciikx, and Sir Massey Lopes, with his 
mujority, were all in the wrong, for reasons wliich were 
forcibly uigod on Monday last by Mr. h'AWCErr and by Mr. 
Gosc^UEtr hiniself. Tho control of expenditure undadiniuLatratioa 
is necessarily associated with liability to burdens ; and it is 
not desirable that the parsimonious tondcncloH of local bodies 
should be obliterated or rendered useless. Tiioro is also an 
. <)bjection which applies to nearly all read justnionts of tiixatioii. 
Kateable property li^s been bought and sold on tho asaianpUou 
that it would bo charged botli with actual mid prospective 
burdens fot local purporfcs ; and it is uuuooessary to confer 
on owners or occupiers a gratuitous boon. It was a singular 
proof of blindness ou tho i>art of tho country gcntlcinon to 
demand a redress of their supposed grievances from a Govorn- 
jiient which ha.4 uiiitoriiily di.splaycd an luifrioudly fouling 
(p tlioir class. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goscuek, and Lowe 
have lost no opportunity of warning landowners that 
they should bo punished ibr the' trouble which they 
have caused. Tiia attempt to rally once more in support of 
Mr. Smith's motion the majority of last year iudicuted but I 
..little skill in political or rarlinmcntary calculation. Sir j 
Massey Lopes's Uunporary nllica were prufcsscJly voting on a | 
question which involved no jiarty issue, while the success of 
Mr. Bmitu's amendment to the Budget Besolulion would 
necessarily Imve produced a political crisis. A further 
awkwardness arose froiri the special form of the motion; 
though it would have been impossible to devise an amend- 
'meut which would have been carried. Tlie leaders of 
tlio Opposition, seems to have thought that an objection 
to tho reduction of tlie Income-tax would be unpopular; 
and consequently they were reduced to the necessity 
of attacking ^ono item in a Budget which had been 
partially amiptod by ,tho House. Allliough Mr. Lowe’s 
theory of a necessary equilibrium of direct and indirect ro- 
duatipnit is arbitrary and* fitUacious, it may be assumed that 
the partd of every financial ‘'scheme have a relation to one 
another and to the whole. If the proposal of roLuining the 
sugar dut^had been' adopted, it is possible that the House of 
Condons might have wished to reconsider the question of 
the penny of Inoome-tax. Jf the entire Budget had been 
rejected^ or remodeifed) the Alabama damages might have 
be^ paid in full out of income ; and the moderate surplus 
which would have remained might either have provided for 
the removal^ of Various, detailed gricvanccp, or liav© hem 
policy of contributing to local taxation had 




Mr* Smitb's motion was that it rendered 
poMoblrlto dvhycry of a Ministerial speech for which it never- 
thelesB fuiliush^iio sufiieiont excuse. Mr. Lews only six or 
Mven yeav^e t^utred hia great portion in the House of 
(kMmoae h^;avigorous.re8istto to the increase of the poll- 

defeat in ^n- 
^ %Cona^atlve p«y, Mr.- 
goordiul Sony^tiM 


now it had become expedient to educate our masters. ' His 
ohj(.Hiiion to democracy must have been that ' opportunitiee 
would be iiiForded for gratifying the envy of^the poor toAvards 
tho rich. Ho now thinks it not yowoiihy of his official 
nink and of his own intellectual 'powers to stimulate 
tho prejudices and tho passions of those whom he strove 
in vain to oxcludo from power. Tho latter {Nirt of his speech 
consisted of mischievous appealo to the jemousy felt by the 
working part of the population against the owners of property. 
They must, he said, bo either saints or idiots if they would 
tolerate a measure which w.'is exclusively beneficial to-, tlioso 
whom the Chancellor of the ExciiEqiER thought fit to do- 
scribo as the rich. Every Budget, it seems, must ^ncefbrth 
take oft* an equal amount of duties on l^sumption for every 
penny of direct taxation which may bo remitted; As Mr. 
Faavcett appropriately remarked, Mr. Lowe has not boon 
Vi iho habit of maintaining the same steady balance 
when there was a question, not of takin^^ oft* taxes, but 
of putting them on. Only three years ago the Income-tax 
was increased by fifty per cunt., while not a single indi- 
rect duty wa4 imposed or angmont-ed^ The ivhole tone .of 
Mr. Lowe's speech was consisrent witli his reckless suggestion 
of an anUigouism between tlio poor and tho rich, in re- 
fundng to certain alleged mis-statements about tho sugar 
trade, ho absurdly dosenbed as lies such propositions as tliat 
grocers derive no profit from tho salo of sugar, or that the 
reduction of duty coiiCcia no advanfngo ou the consumer. 
»5ir SfAFFouD XouTHCUJi: iitly rebuked the overbear- 
ing tono ill which -Mr. LtuvE referred to tho possible 
results of Mr. Smiiiks motion on the posibou of the 
Govcrijinent. It was plain tliat the success of the ,Gppo- 
sition must havu led cither to the rusignatihn of Ministers, 
or more prubiibly to the di.Hsolu^jjon of Parliament.; but 
ft is highly inconvenient to dBTito unnecessarily'/ ev the 
incidonial results whicli may follow from a' diviaienr. 
Mir S. Inoutikxi ie's able speech coutuined a virtual admission 
tluit the motion was untenablo. It was idle to demand from 
tho Govornmcnl a declaration of its future policy us a con-, 
ditiou of adopting tho Budget. Mr. GLADSTUNE;^ndcc<}| had| 
a few days previously, injudiciously encouraged it deputation < 
to hopo tor the passible abolition of the Income-tax ; but it may 
bo taken for grantcil that he will, as Mr. GoSCUEN promised 
on his behalf, abstain from repeating tho prospective arrange- 
ments which formed a blot on his liimoua Biidgct of twenty 
years ago. If tho House of Commons had decided that no- 
indirect taxes sliould be repealed until Mr. Lowe announced 
bis future intentions witli respect to the Income-tax, there 
w^ould havo been little advantage in obtaining a promise 
from a (^vernmont which would be simultaneously turiiod 
out of office. Mr. Lowe's enumeration of tho obstacles to a 
grant in aid of local taxjition Avould have been more con- 
vincing if ho and his colleagues had not on former occasions 
hastily promised to concede tho principle of 8ir Massey 
Lopes’s demand. It may be true that tho sysunii of asscss- 
iiient is unsatialactory, tliat the constitution of local governing 
bodies is various and confused, and generally that it would 
bo prematuro to bestow a gift on recipients who can at present 
hardly be deftued ; but Mr. Stansfeld has undertaken the 
tusk of framing a new Social Constitution, and tho Budget lias, 
according to Mr. Lows, been so framed as to ensure an 
applicable surplus for the ensuing year. Alter prudently taking 
care that;tiiore should be no balance available lor local 
purposes, Mr. Lowk might have dispensed witli additional 
reasons lor refusing on immediate contribution. It is not 
oertain tha^r. Skitu waa wholly wrong in contending that 
the Budgelb iDontingeutly disposed of tbs usM yearns sur^in; 
le had probably ‘ besn assumed by most of tom who nave. 
Studied the Budget, that the Ihmbeqnsr Bends, which wtB be * 
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jhsiied if the revenue proves inadequate would be paid off 
in the following year. Tliat tlio Bondi will form an indis- 
tinguiishable portion of the unfimded J^ubl is the result of 
ifchnical arrangements which Mr. bMLXii may ba excused Ibr 
overlobkiug. 

Altliough Mr. StfiTifs motion w^ prudently withdrawn 
^vithout a division, the debato was neithor uninteresting nor 
iii-clcss. Some members of the Opposkioa recognized the in- 
consistency of alfirming a proposition which would liavo pre- 
cluded tlicm from supporting a reduction of the Malt-tax. 
.Sir Staffouo Noutiicutk, a pupil of Mr. Glads^fone's, and the 
only scientific hnuncier of his ^mrty, directly or tacitly dis- 
4ivowed nearly all tho arguments which were adduced in 
support of tho motion. Mr, Diskaeli condemned the tactics 
for which, he was himself responsible by delivering, on a pro- 
fessedly financial question, a strictly politicsil spcecli. Having 
:iU hia lite hankorod afler popularity with tho muUitude, Mr. 
IJiSRAKU addrcssi^l himself to tho task of currying favour 
with the working classes somowhat loss awkwardly tlmn 
Mr. Lowe; but he perhsipa forgot that ho was tlefjnding 
ix motion which he bad liimself inspired for confining 
the remissions 'of tho year exclusively to tho Income- 
tax. it would not have been dillicult to find another 
opportunity of dolivering :i. speech which in a Budget 
discussion only indicated an absence of any dctiiiito opinion 
on finance. Mr. Glaj)stone secured an easy triunqdi 
by exhibiting liis own perfect familiarity with tho whole 
subject of taxation. From tho latter part of his speech it 
may be collectied that the proposed relief of local taxation by 
the aid of Imperial fi^^jids will assume tho smallest possibio 
dimensions. ' \Mr. Gladstone <lououncc.s as utterly inad- 
missible the pro[iosal of affording any relief wViatcvor.to tho 
owners of property, who will, on tho contrary, probably havo 
to thank SiaM asset Loves lor a largj addition t<i their burdens. 
It appears that house-owners, including frccholdcTs receiving 
grotuid rents, will be assessed to tho rates. Mr. Staxsfeld’s 
btatemeut of next weede will remove all doubt us to the iuten- 
itons of the Govcrniueat, though it will not btj pniicticable 
U) deal with tho whole qnesiion in the pre.*ic:it year. 'Hio 
reorganization of tho whole Bystum of local govoniTnciiL 
will, in accordance with the present tendency of legislation, 
pro^bly incrouae tho ;)owor of numbers to tho detrimeut 
of property. It luippons ut present to suit the purpose of 
both political parties to exiiggerute the defects of the exist- 
ing system. Mr. Staksfelo will probably succeed in con- 
vincing tho Coiiwjrvativca that they havo coiuiiiittcd a 
mischievous blunder. 


M. BABODnrrs victory. 

T he return of M, Barodet for Paris is a very heavy blow 
to tho UepubUu of M. Tiueks. If tho fonunes of no 
other Republic were involved, this fact need give little 
distress to LiVjcrul politicians. Tho spectacle of M. Tuikrs 
balancing hhnself with infinite dexterity between tw'O 
opposing parties, Icunijig over now towards one and now 
towards tho other, has by tiiis tiiuo become a little wearisome ; 
and an event which forced him to take a more decided line 
himself, or to give place to a more decided successor, would 
not in itself be unwelcome. But courses of |x>lioy cannot 
be withdrawn like plays tliat have run several hundred 
nights, sohdy licoausc they have ceased to amuse. Tho success 
of A reasonable and moderate Republic as much depends upon 
M. Thieus's power of keeping tho peace between die extreino 
factions on eith<jr t/ide as it did two years ago. Unhappily 
tlio forces at his di.’^pos^d are wx'aker now' lhaii they were then, 
while the forets :ii rayed against him havo gained strength 
and courage in iho iiit>-r\al. lu tho spring of 1871 Con- 
sorvaiivcs and KaJicaU were alike smittcu by a spirit 
of moderation. Both seemed to have Icm'nod that half a 
loaf is better than no bread. The Conscrvaiivca chose 
to suppi*esa tho Coiuunmo us Ucpubiic:uis rather than to he 
suppressed by it as Monaiclrists. Tho Radicals chose to 
tuscepta moderate Republic which wjis freely offered them 
rather than run the risks of lighting for a Republic nioro to 
their mind. In the spring uf 1873 Conservatives are 
found voting for a Bonapartist soldier put forward with the 
avowed object of pr<;|\'enting M. de Rexusat^s election, wlulo 
the I^icals thavo ignored all tliat M. Xhiers has doue for 
JSfiitnoey and oon^uently for Urn Republic, in order to give 
foriie to their, indignation because he govenis in tiiA jiiterosti 
of .‘the French p*<iople, dbd not ' 4 ii a partioolar section of 
it. All th)a sdema *1^ a tetum to the old impracticable. 


state of things. Wo know wliat tlie Consorvntives can 
do, acting alone. The Ilevolution of 1B30, the lievolution m 
of 1848, tho Rovblutibn of 1870, leave no doubt 
that hetid. We know what tiie Ksdieola can do, acti^pl* 
alone ; successive Restorations give an ^ually tl^.'inistakablo 
answer upon tliat head. If Franco is to soe^ any better 
days than those which she has seen hitherto, it must be 
through the .abandonment, alike, by Conservative's mid Radicals, 
of these pretensions to absolute dominion. M. m R^musat . 
presented himself as a candidate for Paris upon this principlo 
of mutual conocssion. Ifiinself a moderate Conservative, 
he was supported by moderate Radicals ; and tho policy 
which he recommended to tho olectors was a policy 
which moderate (Jonsorvativea and moderate Radicals could 
agree to defend. Tlie verdict of Paris has been decisive. 

By a majority of 4^.000 votes the doctors have returned a 
candidate whoso main claim to support was his repudiation of 
any alliance on tho part of the< Radicals with Conservatives, 
oven of tho most moderate shade. It is true, uo doubt, that 
Paris has always voted for extreme candidates; but then the 
hopes of which Frunco 1ms recently been tho object rested iu 
a groat measure upon the belief that tlie leopard had for once 
changed liis spots. An attack of fever m;iy not be worso 
than other attacks that have gone before, but if iho p.ilieiit's 
recovery depends upon his having no more utLicks, tho 
mere fact that they continue to come is suflicieully dis- 
couraging. 

It will be well, however, if Frenchmen can bring thcm.sclvo3 
not to look too uxclusiv^‘ly on the dark aide of tim prospect. 

It would be a foolish optimism to ssy that there is .a bright one 
but nevertheless tho clouds are not altogether unrelieved. Tlicro 
is a gleam of sunshino visible in tlm fact that the Radicals 
h?ive been divided to an unexampled d^igroe. With tho ex- 
ception of M. Gam III. ir A --a most important exception, it is 
true- -the prominent leaders of the party have been on tho 
side of M. ni: Ufmijsat, It ba.4 been objected timt this 
only prove.^th!it, in proporthin iw tho loaders become mudtrate, 
ihcir hohl on tln.ir followers bircouica weak. Thorn i.s :in 
• icrnent. of truth no doubt in this view, but it leaves out of 
eight the peculiar circuiu.'«L:mce8 1.1 luh-r which the election took 
place. To nt*k ;i r.irisian Republican to vulo for iM. dk 
R biiJ.'sAT was to make a very great demand on his good seiibC. 

Ho has been accu.stonivd to iifontify tbo Government with an 
Assembly whicli has exhibited towards Paris an intense and 
per.sLstont hostility. Puiiticians know that M. Tuij:us docs 
not share this hostility, tliat ho would pensonaliy like to 
eco the As.s«inbly sitting at Paris instead of at Versailles, that 
lio has yielded to the majority uf tho deputies simply because ho 
Could not help him.-Aolf. Biittlie average elector is not a poli- 
tician ; and if ever ho understood anything of this, hu has long 
since forgotten it. lie regards the Government its an indi- 
visible unit, and at nresont the action of this unit is unmis- 
takably hostile to Paris, ll was specially unfortunate that 
this sentiment of the P:i.ns Kcpubliv4inB should have been 
strengthened, and tt> suine extent justified, by tlie concurrence 
of the Government in tlio attack upon Uio municipal 
liberties of J.iyoii3. The Republican leaders could see 
that even upon this point large allowances had to be 
made for M. Thif.i:.s; that tho Lyons municipality hud on 
several occasions actod with reckless tolly and violence ; that 
iu suppression, if decreed by tlio Right, could hardly be re- 
si.’Stetl to much purj>ose ; and that M. TiiiEfts had made au 
important concession to Republican feeling by giving Lyons 
an opportunity of roliiniing iior foimcr Mayor as a deputy. , 
But UiCSG were not coDbi*lcrations which admitted of being 
reduced to a popular form. Tho plea of M. Bauodet's sup- 
porters, that tho Government had done gross wrong to Lyons, 
and that it wiu for Paris, Inu self tbo victim of a similar wrong, 
to avenge her sister in misforinne, came homo far mure easily. 

It docs not necessarily follow theroforo that tho lUdical 
leaders will find thonisclvofj equally deserted by tho rank mid 
file of tho ^xu'ty tho next liiho fcliey give tiicir sqjiport to 
M. Thiers. The occasion will probably not have the some 
spocial interest for tlio Paris Republicans ; and consequently 
they ivill not have tho same special motive for acting, ivith 
exceptional independent^. 

There is some comfort to be found iu the rcfl&ctlott that, ^ j 
even opposing tho Government, tlie Paris Uadionls have 
display^ unusual moderation. A few wedts back it seemed 
that one great danger of the contest between H. DC RfiuesAT 
tiud Mi BLuiODKT would be the temptation to the use of violent 
language which au(^ an election would natittally ofibr. The 
usual wit ot Badical^Cgmmittoes iit. Paris has been to de- 
eeribe thnr opponents as nialefw^nntpf the wont order^o^- 
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lAm it ii tlitt GovernaiMit Aat » thoa dtan^acfaj^l^ it U 
diSonIt aUke for aMtkuM and amiiled opl to coma 
"battle with their didika of one another griaady ini^ifiad.. In 
diia case it liaa not happened ao. M. Barodkt'b fHendar^ dl 
eraatB, hit prominent and raaponaibla Iriande— have ateadily 
inaintamed that he was not put forward as an actof nostility '.to 
M. TuisbSi but only for tho purpose df strengthening the 
fiepublicou eiemeut in his councik. The plea was dmoat 
ludicrous in its absurdity, but the fact that it was invented 
and adhered to is nil the luoro signilicant for that reason. 
Why ^vas it thought expedient to strip M. Barwet’s can- 
didature of any air of hostility to M. TuiKits, if it were not 
that even the Radicals of Paris are not anxioua to see his 
autlAority overthrown ’t When Paris genuinely desires to destroy 
a Government, tlie, electors do not wrap up Aeir wishes 
in polite phrases ; they usually express their enmity with tho 
most unflattoring iraukness. That an opx^osite course should 
have been pursued m the recent canvass goes a long way to 
s'now that among the 180,000 electors who voted for M. 
Baaodkt there must have been many, perhaps a majority, 
who may be set' down as illogical well-wishers to the Govern- 
tnenc which thvy were doing ttu ir best to damage. It has 
now to bo seen now AT. Tuiuus will deal with this anomalous 
state of aifoira. These wrougbea«led and untrustworthy 
friends may be easily turned into declared cxiemics. if Ilf. 
Thiers makes M. iuiiouK-r's election an excuse for allying 
himself witli the Riglif, the probability is that at the 

next election for i^uris the Ihidical candidates will be 

returned witli the avowed intention of driving M. TiilEns 

from power. If, on the other hand, ho is ready to be 

taught by defeati and proves bis jioflacssion of this most 
valuable quality by resisting tli«'. undue inilucnco of a 
party which bus already caused him unnumbered embarruss- 
ments and is ready to cause him as niuiiy mure, M. Bakopex's 
victory may in the end prove a useful warning. 



AVOMKN VOTEKkS. 

fill IE House of Commona is too practical au assembly and 
JL, too aveme to speculative changes to allow a Bill to make 
any miy which proposes to give the Parliamentary suUrago to 
wonu^n, and a decisive majority has again doomed Mr. Jaooii 
Buiukt's measure to failure. There was nothing much to be 
.said fur or ugainat the proposal that w.'iS new, and tho debate 
was aingiilarly vapid and lifelcfNi. It may bo candidly ad- 
niitted that some of Uio arguments on either side Avore iitiJe 
calculated to inspire conviction. It is perfectly useless 
for a body like the House of Commo.us to pretend to c.\- 
amine whether tho intellect of women is neceasiirily inferior 
to that of men. No one can seriously think that the prece- 
dents of Joan of Auc, of Rosa Bonuecu, of M£NDix.ssofiN"s sister, 
and of aonio lady Avho rode about with a Polish chief, can 
determine tho issue whether Englishwomen who happen to bo 
householders sliould be entitled to vote iur niembors of Par- 
liament. . Mr. Jacob Bright made tho beat use he could 
of tho example of tlio Queen, and since his Bill of last 
year he has had tho opportunity of finding a now illus- 
tration of the capacity of women in the admirable skill 
with which the Quebn. held an even balance liotiveen the 
claims of Mr. Glaiistune and Mr. Disraeli in the late Minis- 
terial crisis. There are a million of male voters in England, 
and it is easy to sHoav Unit tho Queen, or Rosa Bonheub, or 
possibly Joan q£ Arc, might have been as coiupcUmt to select 
a member of Parliament us some of these luilliou males. Mr. 
Jacob Bbigut estimated that, if liis Bill passed, about a 
. qunrtei of a million women would be added to the doctoral 
roll, and out of this number there would be many who would 
use tho fraiicbiso better than tlio dregs of tho mule electors. 
We may pgrhaps go further, and say that the whole quarter 
of a million would make, as good a choico and on as good 
grounds as tko fourth of the million men would make Avhicli 
was least fitted^ to exercise the franchise. It is quite true that 
. men, even of tlie humblest clasa, have in their industrial and 
social gatherings a faint means of learning some of the rudi- 
^ menta of political khowlcdge wliich women have not. But 
women who are householders gre perhaps better instmeted, 
and learn more from books and papers, than tlie humblest 
rank of urbau male- householders. It is because they 
ore women, ^d net beotuae tliey are mote'' utterly incapable 
rf exeroMifig the traiushiae wlsdy than the rudest of thoir^^ 
mafene^bhiiri^ that tl^ Hohae baa digdined to let Women 
Tote. Nor ta them any-inaupetable difficulty in women 
voting now thM order M havb been introduced 


into eleetma. PcMStbljr the premee of wemon fs; votoro 
would tend atiU further to promote order at ewlio^ then • 
bes been done by the Ballot. Nor is the increiuia of tho 
electoral body by one fourth a vm aUrttung o^ at > 
moment' when ^vroposala are being maifo to double this body 
by Swampi^ it with new ^uuty voters. If M^. jAOmi 
Bright's Bill were carried, the new electors would not yoto 
^worso than*^a groat number of the.old ones; they would vote 
in safety and witliout molestation, and they woidd not swamp 
the existing electoral bodies. So much may be conceded ; 
and those who concede it may, we think, ooncode it wiOioat 
being brought a stop nearer to the conciusion that Mr. JAOOn 
Bright's clients ought to be allowed to vote. 

What, then, arc the objections to allowiiig tiiem to vote ? 
Tho two principal reasons are, that tlieir claim rests on a 
wrong conception of the value of tho Parliamentary foauebiae, 
and that it rests on a wrong conception of^he relaUve position 
of the sexes. Their advocates talk os if the quantity and kind 
of persons who vote for inetnbors of PsrlLmient were a matter 
of pure iiuliitercnce, and that the more Voters there are, tho 
merrier party they will make. .They also speak as if any set 
of persons who cannot get all tiiey ihney they wont should be 
specially represented in Porlianicnt, in order that they may 
get a legislative sanction for their crotchets. But the object 
of elections is not to give the greatest number of persons an 
op[iortuiiity of voting, but to get a good Government for the 
country. How shall wo get the best House of Conimuns ia 
the main question, and not Avho shall have the amusement of 
selecting members. In 1867 wo tried a dangerous, although 
iaevllubJo, experiment, by largely iiicreaslng rlicconatituendea; 
the jiisLitlcttiioii of tho step bein^, dial many members of 
the House of Commons sat for small, subscr\'icnt, or corrupt 
boroughs, that there was not life or purpose enough in the 
House to make vigorous legislation po&^ihlc. In order to 
remedy tliis defect, a great number of persouH' very little 
fitted to \oto were allowed to vote. The enbu^emont of 
tho coiiHlitucncies wa.s in some cases benoHcial, but 
in od^i.rs experience tvill probably sliow that it was not 
beiiciiciul. There was, however, no other rei^uurco tvithin 
the com])asa of practical srateenninsbip, and of two evib Uie 
smaller was chosen. Far, however, Ironi its being true that, 
because die li’iuichiso has been extended hirgely and suddenly, 
it may be wisely extended to any degree, it is much moro 
true to suy that any sweeping addition u> tlio franchise now 
would be to add Uu unnecessary to a necessary risk. If two 
drunken men may vote, it wiis said on Wednesday, why 
should not one sober woman also vote / The sober woman 
might certainly be as com2>etent to vote ^ either of t:ie 
drunken men, but if we havo two bad voters already, it is uu- 
satisfoctory to mend matters by adding a third to them. It 
is true diat persons who have political powers conlbrred on 
them, if they are tolerably fitted to exercise them, are raised 
by having wide/ interests added to their life. Although the 
main object of elections is to got together a good House of 
Commons, they fulfil the subsidiary object of educating the 
electors. But this cun only be the result if the electors kee^^ 
the main object in view, and set tbemsolvos to fulfil national 
aims, and diink the franchise is soiucthing they ought to 
respect and value. If die electors despised die suffrage, and 
in exercising it diought only of very potty issues, they would 
be lowered rather than raised by being electors, while at the 
same time they would return a bad House of Commons. The 
argument wliicb converted Mr. Henley from au opjjonent into 
a supporter of die Bill was that women who are householders 
are already allowed to vote for School Boards and inunicqial 
uificers. They use their privilege eagerly, and, as no one not 
in a district knows anything about its »School Boards or its 
municipal officials, it is impossible to say that they have not 
voted as wcdl as any one else. But tho rurliamentury frau- 
chisc ought to bo put before the body of the peoplo os some- 
thing much higher than tho right to take part in die electlou 
of a little herd of ^icrsonB wrangling over primary education 
or of town councillors. Nor ought the existing House of 
Commons to admit for a moment that, in order to get good 
legislation in favour of any particular class, it is necessary 
that this cla&s should have votes. The rea.son why the present 
House docs not legislate in favour of women ia not that it 
is unwilling to do women justice, but that^no. proposals 
are made to ‘ it on belialf of women that will bear 
disciissiop. A very sensible -^lady informed . Mr. Jaoub 
B axoirr that, if she did not know ' what her rights 
were, she at least knew that she had no wrongs. Mr* Bright 
^enid that (hfii might betru6forher,butthatit wat quite untrue . 
for her poorer sisters. ' What are the wrongs of poor wonien 7 
•Xhero may possibly be sooio of u kind roolovable by Jegisla- 
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tion, but there is no need whatever to aesume that the Honee 
of CominoDs would refuse to redress these griovonoea if their 
rxistcnco was proved, and apt romediea auggeated. The 
course taken in regard to tho franchise of women, or in regard 
to most propowiU for extending the franchise to particular sets of 
pooplf*, ifi first to amuino thnt havo wron^ti j thon to anAtimo 

that Acta of Parliament would sweep these wrongs away; 
then to assume that tho House of Commons, under the present 
electoral system, deliberately ignores these wrongs ; and then 
to cpncludo that the cleeioral system mm»t he altered. Tho 
house is to bo always burnt down when wo want roast pig. 
The Constitution is to be altered in order that an undefined 
change may bo miido to protect the property of women who 
are on bad terms with their husbands. 

Tlio first objection then, or rather set of objections, to 
giving votes to Mr. BiiiciiT’s quarter of a million of women 
is that it would form a useless addition to tho constituency, 
that it would degrade the popular estimation of the Parlia- 
montary franchise, and that it would foster tho notion that people 
with alleged grievances must be specially represented in order 
to got justice from Parlianiciit. Tho second objection is that 
the claim of these wqinen really rests on the notion that tho 
8CX08 are naturally equal, that it is nothing but bad inaiitu* 
tions that has obscured this natural e<[uaiity, and that Parlia* 
ment ought to pave the way for the recognition of this equality 
by extending the franchise as suggested. Nor is it pos&iblo 
to suppose that those wlio wish that the frauchiso should bo 
given to this quarU r of a million of W'onicn would bo satisfied 
if they got what they asked. It is for tlio most part the 
same set of people who ask that women, oven when married, 
should bo regarded ns equal partners in a firm. The 
married partners are to contributo to a common stock 
of Avhicli they are to have tho joint inaungcment, while 
each enjoys a special ownership over tlio share which 
ho or she may have contributed. It is only in complete 
aCGordanco with such notions of mariicd lile that the wife 
as well as tho husband should he allowed to vot(! ; for of 
tho tw*o partners one might be as well called the ito txeholder 
as tho other, oven if the qualificiiiion of household occupation 
could bo long preserved alter it hud Ijccu settled tlintali liumaii 
beings were e<|ual. The juaiu purpo‘.fs, too, which Mr. Jacob 
BuuiifT's Bill is auppvKstd to Sfive could not he accuinpli.dicd 
\inlc88 wottlen general l> had veto. Mr. FAWCinr, fiic ox* 
amj lo, said that one of die groat grievances of women was 
that Trade Uuion.s did \i<)t behave handsonicly to them, the 
true cause of this tinliitudsL'ine conduct being that women arc 
not eoJisidercd tlic e({nal.s of men. It is obvious that tho 
Fpirit of Trado Unions would not bo greatly altered by the 
iratichiso being accorded to an oiglitli ur a tenth part of tho 
whole number uf women who, if women w’cro treated as equal 
with men, would voW. To teae-li the doctriuo ol’thi.s e<jualiiy 
cH’cctivcly wrouicn generally must bo allowed to vote. Tlio 
first thing to ask is whcUujr there is any natural equality 
between men and women, and it is only beetui^o in 
tho regions of abstract spteiilaliou everything is debatablo, 
that this can bo treated as a debatablo queblion. Tho univer.ral 
consent of the uniiumbcrod g .‘neiutioiis of niaiikiiid is against 
the theory of the equality nf the. hcxlm*, and tliero is emo 
practical argument wliich may bo tn-ai^d fw decisivo of tlio 
question, if men clioose to .say that women are not tlicir 
equals, W'omoii hiive notiiiiig to do but to give in. I'ljybieal 
force, tho ultimate basis oi all society and government, ma t 
be on the side of the men, and those who have the key of tho 
|)ositioa will not permam'ntly coiis''nt to ab:indon it. A 
Government in winch women wero (ui an eqiwiity with mon 
would be a Govcriiiuent of perpetual revolution, even if «-'nc 
revolution was not enough to overturn it for ever. Tho 
happiness of domestic hlo depends on tho subordination of 
tho wife in all luattiu's ol public duty or interest; but even if 
wo wero willing to ibrego domestic huppines.s, and let w'ornen 
parade an artificial equality by voting at l*iirlianientary elec- 
tions, wo sliould make tho .sacrilico iu vain, fur men generally 
would bo certain in tho long run to take caro that the sex 
wliioh is physically weaker should led its inferiority. 


PROOBESS OF REVOLLTlONf IN SPAIN. 

R evolutions ah^ys come ill gusts and s([iiall8; and 

for the moment there is a lull in Spain, because the 
extreme Sepubllcuns have had their way, and liuve not yet 
tliouglit of any fre.sh demand. With uuturai inconsistency 
the tunatioal devotees of provincial independence accept, when 
it suits thoi^urpose, tho decision of Madrid as readily as if 
they wore Ireuch demagogues waiting for the latest news 


from Paris. The whole country aoquiesces with helpless 
diSerenoe in the suppreasion of constitutional authority ; and 
it may bo readily believed timt, except in the centres of 
political agitation, life proceeds with litUe interruption in its 
ordinary course. Early e.vpi'rionco will show whether public 

alTnirii will bo oqnally ni.'intigcahlo with privuto hUHin^Rfl. 

Even a Federal and Social Ib'public requires money, and a 
disciplined force to compel obedience to tho Government. The 
whole financial system of Spam, never easy or prosperous, has 
since the begimiing of the pr(S(uit Lievolutioii become thoroughly 
dlsurgiiiiized. The disturbauco of trade lias reduced tho scanty 
receipts from Customs duties ; and ono or two muritimo towns 
have announced ihcir intention of converting thcmselvoa into 
freo ports. The usual resource of borrowing has for the present 
become impracticable ; and it is difficult to conjecture how 
tho Minister of Finance will provide for tho most pressing 
necessities. There is no reasun to suppose that the meinbera 
of tho Government are incapable or carelea.s, and Uiey enjoy 
tho reputation of personal integrity ; but it is impossible to 
dissolve the bonds of political ftt>ciety for one purpose, and at 
the same time to retain the advantages whicli belong to 
traditional order. Only a fl^w weeks beforr? tho Kevolution 
the present Ministers we^re (h^nouiioed by the irreconcilable 
faction as traitors to the common cnu:'ii\ Figukuas and 
Castklar might have l(;re.««eeri that when they established the 
Itepubliu they would bo compelled to rely on the support of 
the ferocious agitators with whom they had previously refused 
to act. Their error consiMted, not in holding that a Kcpublic 
was a possible or perliaps n desirable form of government, 
but iu sup|H>sing that it imjaiii to the most active partibtins in 
Spain anything but the de.structiuii of order and tho cuntisca- 
tiou of properly. It may be admitted that tho di.ssf)liition of 
military obedience, which is tho greatc.st of many actual 
evils, could scarcely liave been foreseen either by tho Re- 
publicans or by llioir o])poncnts. 

Tho olUcial narrative uf the evaaits of the ijn! of April is 
obviously emosided, if not wholly imlnie. I’lie Aloaido of 
Madrid ordered aunio ballalioiis ut volunteers U> iin.ot tor the 
purpo‘:c of protecting tho J^' niiaiient IjoiiiniiU' c, but notwirh- 
siamfing tho s.incliim bolli of I’lirliataciilary iniuiicipal 
authority, they and iln ir commander, (bmeial Limona, are 
donomicc'J ns rebels, 'riie .Mi.nistkii uf by tliii orders 

of the Government, look noaMire.'s to attack the so-callod iu- 
Kurgonts, and it is sfaicd tlial the troops of l.hn garrison sided 
with tlio licqmblican voliiiirefas. niooiislnil was forlnniitcly 
ai'uiilctl by the tiirody discovery lliat the Govoriimc);i, had tJie 
stnaigcr force on its Mdo, and tho toIm.Is, now proved by the 
event to have I ccii in ivbc I liiin, dispensed o’* tied, as »Svtan 
tied in l^invlhe JjOU when he ‘saw tho hcavudy balance in- 
clining agiiiiist him. • Once ccrlain of viciory, ilic Ministers 
dissolved the Perni.ancnl ( uriimiltei* and the t -orti-s which it 
Tcprcf>entcd, and order n igned lor tin; lime in Madrid. <.)ne 
of the Conimilte'e, Siiiur laloly an advanced 

Radical, Avas pul in pvi r«n, ]'ruh;il»ly lor the purpose 
of protecting liiin from ihe lawh*:s violence of the 
mob. It is once moro rcpoitcd that J?r.i:i:ANo and Sag asta 
h:r'0 quilted Spain, .and for some tiino ]M:4t ZoitKiLLA has 
prinh?ntly withdrawn hmisi If from public iioLice, As in all 
siinil.ir discs, the SpaniJi R-'Volulioii, wiiifh commenced four 
or live years ago, de\ouis il.s own clnldreii with iiicrLased 
appetite as it .ac<(uirrs addiliunal iurcc. The time is probably 
not far (IL^Uint when l''na:ii'.As ami Cvsi'Kr.AU will have to 
defend tln'insclves against ihe clrirgn of treason to the Federal 
IvOpnhlic. 'riic poliiician.s who invited .Vmadko of Savoy to 
tiscciid the Llironc, and afterwards drove him to abdicate by 
political oppu.^ition arid personal atironts, deserve but little 
compassion. The olhor Spaiii.sh parties in their reciprocal 
jiiloleraiice liiilcd to pc-rceivu that tlie atiarchical Repuhlioans 
were tho most rf.^oiuio .nrid unscrupulous of uJI the jarring 
factions. In a certain sense the winners have deseiveiJ their 
temporary success ; but tliero is no Kymptorii of i^oliticHl fore- 
sight or wisdom in their measuros, and they will probably 
become more and more extravagant iu their policy until they 
provoke tt decisive reaction. 

Ono of tho oddest freaks of modern opinion is the &your 
with which tho cxtroiiie Republictin party is regarded by 
EnglLsli ptjliticians of strictly Conservative tendencies. In 
spite of his own professions, and of tlie stalcmenta of 
friends and opponents among his countrymen, Gambktta 
is constantly described us a uuifurnily prudent aud prac- 
tical statesman ; and every attack on tho French Assembly 
attracts unqualified sympathy. The Spanish Repnblic is not 
less fortunate in Uie indulgent construction which plnoed 
on all the acts of its promoters. As toon as the Cortes 
had been frightened into proclaiming Uie ItupubliCi it was 
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annranoefl that a peaceful and eacceaefal levolutioh bad been 
aoccmpliabed irith the smallMt poesible departure fron^ con* 
etitutiimal practice. The Gortea^ ae the only supreme 
Authority remaining after the abdication of the Kino, had, it 
ivaa said, recognized the necessity of dispensing with tlie 
Monarchy, which indeed it hwi been elected to uiaintiiin, and 
all civil and military funotionaries would oontinue to discharge 

their gAoes under a now and urduil/ GuYcruuiuuti The 

illusion was apparently not dispelled when the rabble of 
Madrid, imitating the Sections of Paris during the French 
devolution, had coinpellod those of tlio Ministers who repre- 
aeuted the majority of the Assembly to make way for trust- 
worthy Republicans ; and the usurpation of provincial clubs 
aud municipal delegations was conveniently overlooked. Tho 
muUnous proceedings of tlio army caused regret because 
they tend^ to weaken the Republic; but it was justly 
thought that the Ministers themselves were anxious as 
far as possible to maintain order. It lias always been tho 
inveterate habit of the shallower sort of English writers 
on current politics to sympathize with political move- 
ments abroad which would be regarded with horror if 
they occurred at home. Twenty years ago the candid 
admirers of tlie Federal Republic would have been zeal- 
ous Imperialists in France, though not in England ; not so 
much because any kind of institution is good enough tor 
foreigners, but through the temptation of displaying an 
enlightened superiority to prejudice. The later stages of the 
Spanisli Revolution have not disturbed the complacency of its 
apologists. The Cortes, elected under the Constitution by uni- 
versal suffrage, have been fomially dissolved by tho Ministers 
whom they had theinsolvoa appointed; and it is at least 
possible tliatthe Government may have provoked the riots which 
gave it an excuse for disposing of its rivals and opiKUicnts. 
At present tho Kopublican Govommont has absolutely neither 
A legal basis nor a claim to the obedience of the nation, 
except that a loyal citizen will for the moment maintain any 
barrier which stands between social order and total anarchy* 
The exploit has novorthcless commanded approval in England. 
The Constitutionalists who, regretting too late their own j 
weakness, bad mode an unsuccessful attempt to assert tho ' 
supremacy of Parliament, are denounced ' as an obstructive 
faction, itself responsible for the violence which m\a rendered 
necessary by its encroachments. If the Spanish Correspondent 
of the 2 'imes is not a Red Republican, ho c.'\n scarcely escape 
tho imputation of chiJdisli imbecility. Tho growing laxity 
•of political principle is illustnxtod by the events of Madrid and 
by the comments which the revolutionary act of the Ministers 
has produced. Rocespieuke and his accoinplicos in the Com- 
mittee of Public Saieiy, while they exercised an unrcaisCod 
tyranny, never ventured to supersede tlie nominal sovereignty 
of tho Convention. In the Reign of Terror, as during the present 
Spanislt Revolution, every gathering of tlie rabblo assumed to re- 
prosont tho people, but iievertlieless the Assembly which had 
been really elected by the constituencies was always regarded 
with a oertoiu respect ; and ultimately it survived to direct the 
reaction against the bloodthirsty dictators. Figui^uas and 
Casielab may perhaps have acted to tlio best of their judg- 
ment for the public interest ; but they at present exercise, as 
&r as they are not theinselvea intimidated by the mob of the 
oapitaly a power which is altogether arbitrary aud lawless. 
Their prospective appeal to the Constituent Cortes is an idle 
ibrm. If such an Assembly were, in accordance with the 
probable opinion of the majority of the nation, to declare 
•against the Federal Kqmblic, the dispersion of its members 
by force would be neitlier more nor less an act of violence than 
tho recent disBOiutiou of the Assembly alter the dismissid of 
the Permanent Committee. 

The eloquent disciple of Mazzini exorciaes for tlio time, 
perhapa with tlie purest intentions, an irregular tyranny which 
can only be excused by the tyrant’s plea. The eulogists of 
the Spanish Ministry may perhaps be in tlie right when they 
contend that a measure which involved a deplorable usurpa- 
tion was inuispensably necessary. The constitutional party 
bad all principe on its aide in maintaining the superiority 
the Corfoa to the Executive Government; but the Assembly 
which had auffered the establishment of a Republican Ibrm 
of Government could not safely refuse to concede the conduct 
of adbin to the dominant Republican party. The error of 
Mbmi^g in the first instance to au active minority included 
w itself the consequence of an abdication of power by tlio 
Cortes after mo example of the King. When the Constitutional 
pai^ recovered from its first stupor, its sfforts to resume its 
Imtimate c^tiol over affiurs proved to be too late. The 
PernweDt Cmmittee had no difficulty in proving that the 
condition of the country waa. miserable and alarming; nor 


can it be doubted that the mutinies of the army and the extimra- 
ganees of the municipal deputaatlons were distinctly traeeabld to 
the proclamation of the Republic; but a repentauV CSortoa 
oi^ht, if any remedy was still possible, to have dismissed- the 
Ministry, and to have undertaken to govern the country 
through iioinineos of its own. The MinisterS| after octiVely 
destroying all the substantial securities of liberty, wero 

perhaps ct/mpiiica lo dUregard iis eienieotaiy lOrois. Be 

armed rufiiana of tlie streets might have become their assail* 
ants instead of their allies if they had continued to recognise 
the only legal authority in Spain. Tho impending election will 
probably resnlt in the return, by a large majority of voters, 
of a Jacobin Cortes ; but it is not certain that thb provinciaL 
separatists will allow tho elections to bo held unless the 
Cortes is deprived beforehand of any constituent power which 
might bo exercised to the detriment of the Federal Republic. 
It is evident tlnit to vest in an Assembly Uie power of firainhig 
a Constitution is inconsistent with the fundamental doctrine of 
federation. Tho Amcricun Constitution was in the nature of 
a treaty concluded by Uio authorised representatives of 
indepenuent States. It iiaa not yet been pro|>oscd that the 
deputies of Caudonia or of Andalusia should exercise a veto 
on the constituent legislation of the Cortes. Tho modern 
device of universal suffrage has proved itself a wretchedly 
inadequate substitute for the old-fushionod faith in tlm in- 
defeasible sanctity of fundamental laws and traditional 
institutions. Tho nations which have in recent times most 
frequently roturued Constituent Assemblies are the least 
dis|)08cd to abide by their decisions. No Cortes which will 
over meet in Spain can claim higher authority tlisu tlio 
Constituent Cortes whoso work has now been summarily 
abolished. 


THE JUDICATURE BILL. 

T UE amendments carried on Thursday by Lord Cairks 
will uiitigato, but only mitigate, the tendency of the 
Judicature Bill to subordinate and disparage tho Equity 
jurisprudence which the Lonn Ciiancelluu, backed by every 
one who knows what Equity is, desires to make universally 
supreme. As Lord Caiiuns strongly urged, it would have 
been a fatal policy to weaken tho Court of Chancery numeri- 
cally and morally as a ilrst step towards winning for its 
jurisprudence tho prestige and prcdomiD.ixice with which wo 
ail agreo it ought to be invested. The aiSiciidineuts have 
saved the Courts of Equity and tho principles which they 
apply from tho humiliation which the desertion of the Chan- 
cellor and tho diminution of judicial strongth would inevitably 
have involved. 

But the debate in the House of Lords, and other not less 
remurkablc incidenis of tho post week, will Jo far more to 
convert tlie Bill into a real, vigorous, and successful reform 
than the partial nmendniGiitH to which Lord Caikms was un- 
fortunately limited by the forms of the House. Those who 
candidly examine the different views which have been pre- 
sented of this measure and its consequences will bo astonished 
to find how nearly all are agreed. In principle and purpose there 
is no antagonism between the Lord Ciian(;ellor on tho one side 
and Lord Cairns and the Equity Bench and Bar on the other. 
All desire the sumo end. Ail, not excepting the Loro Cuan- 
CELLOK, agree that that end would be certainly atUiiued by 
the method suggested by the Fjquity Bar. But tlio Lord 
CUANCELLOU tliiiiks that thero is another method of attaining 
the same end, not indeed quite so good— lor even he does 
not say ftiat — but in his opinion nut much worse, and at the 
same time a trillc easier and cheaper. Wlietiier the liegislature 
shall adopt the plan admittoil to bo the best, or tlio plan from 
whicli the whole profession anticipato notliiug but die- 
astsous iiiiliire, is tho solo controversy which remains to be 
determined ; anti it is by bringing out this clear issue that the 
debate in the House of Lords, Ibilowing the reinoustrance ul 
tlie Bur, has so largely contributed to tho future settlement 
of this most important question. 

The Lord Cuancellou in tho course of his speech made 
an observation very true and very pertinent, lie reminded 
the Equity Bar that the mass of the business under his Bill 
would flow into its old channels — as no doubt it would, 
because eveYy plaintiff who was allowed to do so would bring 
his equities to be decided by Equity Judges; aud ho added 
that there was no occasion for alarm, for even in cases whero 
equitable questions might have to be determined by Gommoti 
Law CodrCB, the assistance of members of the Equity Bar 
would be called in. Tho Lord Chakcellok can hardly doubt 
that tho Equity Bar must be fully sensible that their personal 
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intoroafa will notsiiffcr by the extension of equitable juriad&ctioa 
to the Common Law Courts, and some among diem are even 
supposed toberejoivingattheprospectof anew world to conquer. 
Their remonstrauco was, wo are sure, not dictated by selfish 
fear for diemsclvos, but by u genuine and well founded appre- 
hension that the apirit of Kquity jurispnidonce could not 
flurviro uninipaired unless administered by Courb babiluated 

lo grasp and symptithizo with its doctrines. The Lotto 
Chakckllor at present doubts though we believe he 
will in tbo end bo cojwcrted to the opinion of the Bar ami 
the Bench. Ills ro.'&ona fur the doubt deserve, and sliuU 
receive, our re8{>eetful exainiuatiou ; but before plunging into 
argument, we cannot help calling uttentiun to another point 
on which the observation U) wiiich we have already referred ia 
full of instruction. It is nothing less limn an acknowledginent 
that suitors having equitable rights to try would rather sub- 
mit them to Judges experienced in Equity than to any Court 
of Common Law. Tliey at h*ast arc not expoelod to brliove 
that any branch of juTi£%j)riidonce will be adinini-jtf'red host 
by those who have studied itlaisL; and, after all, the suitors 
are the people who arc ino.st euncerned in the matter, and 
whose wishes ought to command the greatest considera- 
tion. 

It will, wo think, tend ultimately to removn die startling 
divergence of opinion between the Loan Cilvnlklluu and the 
profcHKion of which he is sjif cially the head if wo examine 
somewhat closely what the conihcTiiig opinions riMlIy are. 
And, first, let there bo no inifKoncepLioii of the obvioiw meaning 
of the protcala of the Erjuity Bar. The Loan Cuaxc^llou 
discussed them very slightly, and wo Jiave no renaon to 
Bupposo tliat he xuls;ipprehcndcd thoni ; but L<ird IIatiil f;LLY 
understood thnn in a sense entirely oppo.^('d to that which 
they were evidently intended to bear. Lord llATiiKaiJ-v 
conaidcrod it im])ossibl(j to read those protects as cx^irjchsing 
anything but a doaire that the existing iKwerance of the Courts 
of Law and Equity shou Id bo pcrpctuatcHb W e confess we con- 
sider it iiupoB?«iblc on tlio face of them to read them in any 
such aome. What they do intii.st u].kiii is simply that Equity 
ought to be administered by Judges who kiu'w Equity, or 
at least by Courts leavened with an adequate pruporliuii of 
such Judges. They refer lo the fwiramouut autiiurity hitherto 
enjoyed by the Court of Chancery, not for the purjKiac of 
insisting that it should be continued, hut for the suiko of 
jioiutilig out thj[t when that safbgicird of Equity is dc.struyt:d, 
another safeguard should bo supplied by adding Eqtnty 
Judges to every Court which is to exercise equitable juris- 
diction. 

Wo think tills is a moat reasonable demand. At any rale, 
this ;ind no other is the douinnd, as m'o iiitcrjirct it, preferred 
by the Bur. For ourselves, wo cannuc uiiderstand how tlieir 
language could Lave boon Buppose<i lo bear a <liffereut sig- 
nification. Wo see DO reason whatever to suppose that tlic 
lottcra wore intended by thoso who trained thein to have any 
such reuctionarj import as is supposed by Lord liATUKiiLtY ; 
and we are convuiccd that they never would have been 
signed by the mass of thoso wlio did sign tliom unless they 
had frankly iieceptod the proposed fusion, and suhiuiitcd what 
the Bar believe to bo tlic esstutial conditions of success in 
that great undertaking. The Louu Cuanoellok luual know 
that it is from the Equity side of the profi/ssion that the 
luovotneiit for fusion has received its chief iiiipuiso, and ho 
at any rate will not tliiuk it possible that the whole Eejuity 
Bar should join in obstructing a great reform which it is 
known that very many of them have most cordially at heart. 
Tho plain and obvious purpo.se of the letters of tlie Bar is to 
strengthen the hands of the Lord Ohanckllijk, and to make him 
launch his scheme in the shape which, if unfettered by 
ing arrangciuents and personal couaiduratioiis, ho would him- 
self have given it — that is, with li due provision ibr the ad- 
ministration of every branch ol' tlic law by Judges who have 
already learned it. This being on tlio face of thoir letters Uie 
real meaning and purpose of tho Bar, let us sec how Hw tlio 
Lobd Chakcellor seriously differs from a conclusion appa- 
rent^ so obvious. So far us wo can discover, bo has never 
said that a ficheme in which tho Judges should be fused in 
every Court would not be a bettor scheme than his own. Ho 
has ninted that it would bo mom didicult, and he has no doubt 
been told by some one that it would — at first, at any rate — be 
a trifle more expensive. Nay, ho has gone further than this ; 
for, unless we misuiideratood him, he plainly mtimatod on an 
earlier occasion his praforenco for the schomo which the Bar 
memorials advocate over the halting arrangements and con- 
..oeasioiM which, in tho first instance, he felt himself compelled 
to sttbinit to. Wo know well the obstacles with which lioxd 
Hatw&ley uid other reformers have hod to contend. We do 


not altogether wonder that Lord BEa.voKMx shrank from 
facing tlicm. But if he can estimate puhHo oj^nion as a 
great politician should, he will see timt no potty contidcita* 
tion of expense would be allowed fbr one moment to stand 
in tlie way of a mea.<^are which ho could produce, not as hoKhs 
produced tliis Bill, as the best he Uiiiiks he can venture apon 

under th(i mmstiinces, bnt as the vciy best which all his 

knowledge, experience, and skill can devise. We bedieve we 
correctly state the dcsiro of that rapidly growing section of 
I the lay public who have begun to biko an interest in this 
subject, and notaldy of the great commercial class who know 
wluit the principles of Equity have done for them, and from 
wbttt tin y lisive saved them, when wo Kiy that they would 
utterly riiliculo the idea that the now edifice of justice should 
bo constructed out of its due proportions because the country 
hsippms to have in stock four tiinos as many Judges of ono 
j sort as of another. The finest site in London is deformed by 
I a buililiiig which the unlucky architect was compelled to spoil 
; in order to work in a (loxcii handsome but unsuitable columns 
' Avliich liad Ix'en picked out of the ruins of another building 
which had ju.Ht boon destroyed. From that day to this the 
Damn of poor Wilkins has been a byword in art, and tho 
economy of the misorablo contrivance is exemplified by the faet 
tint tho building stnuda condemned, and h.aa to be replaced 
at fifty times the cost of tho original saving. Are not 
those things an :ilh‘gory ? AVill not the Loro CtiANCELLOit 
bo wanicl in tiirio that the people of England are really 
not so poor or so seniid «as to consent that a gniiid project 
fur tho rcconstruclion of the law shall be made leas than perfect 
for the sako of wt^rking in a superabundant stock of old 
pillars of tho law for whom appropriate places cannot be 
iuuiid in tho projf^cted edifice ? ParHimony of this kind is not 
tho bent either of the people or of Parliament, and it would 
be lameulablo iiuliKd if a man like the Lord CliANCnLLOtt 
were compelled to build under conditions like those which 
provcii fatal to poor WiLiviss in tho luAVcr field of mere 
material architeclure. 

Nothing, iis wc have already intimated, will make us 
belicvo that the JiURi) Cu\XC)‘T.LOtt regards his Bill as any- 
tliing more than a yis-allcr* BoUi he and Lord Hatiieulkv, 
ill clover fon.aisic spuoclics, made tbo must that could 
bn made of tho case I’or the defence. Neither quite went 
the length uf paying that Equity jiirisprudeneo would bo im- 
proved by being adraini&torcd by Courts without a siiigie 
Judge who has enjoyed Equity training; but both of them 
urged strongly a sort of plea in niitigatioii of damages, and 
jn.sirfted tliut, after all, (Common Law Juflges would pick up 
Equity auiiiehuw, .and tried to jjrovo that experience justified 
the cxporiiiiciit. The Lord Cjianxtllou moutioned the groat 
iiauits of Lord IIardwickjs and Lord Eldon as Laving 
practised at Coninioii Law. That hi quito true, but Yorkk 
iiad studied Equity with Sal&eld in his youth, and before ho 
was eight-and-twenty he became a Ch:mcery barrister, and so 
cuiitiuue<l during tho Gliancellorsbips of Lords Magcleskiklo 
and Kino. Lord Eldun's career was very simihir. Ho also 
curnc into Equity practice at a very early age, and the great 
Etpiity , ease of Acuoyd r. Smithson, which made young 
iScorr's reputation, was argued before he was thirty. , it 
is true that in those times Equity business only allbrded 
occupation for about fifteen counsel fbr a part of tho year, and 
tliat it was thou the practice, now unlbrtuuatcly iinpossiblp, 
fur them to go circuit and keep up their Common Law know- 
ledge. In this sense I-Iardwicke and KXiDON were Common 
Law men. But they were great Chanoeliora because they 
knew j'hjuity, and they cannot be cited in favour of such a 
lirojoct as the pre.scnt Bill. Lord Hatiieblet also referred to 
tliC fiict that half tho Chancellors in recent times had been 
Common Jiaw men in the strict modem souse— that is, - men 
who had never studied Equity at all. That is true, and it 
shows that it is jxissible to make such appointments. But 
Lord llATnEKLKV did not say that the Common Law half of 
his list of Chancellors wrere os good Equity Judges os the 
Chancery half, and as some of them atvll survive, wo will be 
conteiil with Lord UATUEttLEY’s silence, and reserve our own 
opinion. And there is this very material consideration' to 
bo borne in mind — that a man of great abih^ and stAf- 
Gommand, oven though rather ignorant of the apecitd law whibh 
he has to administer, can get on very fairly as a Judge 
of Appeal if he is not hurried, though he would brew 
down utterly as a Jufdgo of first instauce, especially with the 
mass of business which now is dealt wi& daily. The Imd 
Chancellor endeavoured to meet this by rofcrrtiyg to the 'fimt 
tliat both Lord Gifvond and Lord Lyndhurst sat for seaie 
time in the Kolls Court The Loan ' Gsancsluor did not 
add that Lord Gifford contributed much valtridde mtter 
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ta Equity Jurispnideiieo, and ilie lc»a aaid id)aut bia examiJa 
tik better; Lord LvaDUunsT, it h iruei vraa one of die 
gbuta of those days ; and, even if he had been a sue* 
oeasAil Judge of first instance, it would not follow that every 
Gbmmon Law Judge on tho Bench would bo equally sueoessfhl* 

But, in truUi, ly*u?uv«jt waeQQii oucceafiful. If we may tnutt 

the historical statenumt of one, perhaps the strongest, of ttie 
Gbmmon Law Cbanoellors to whom Lord lI^Tii£aL£Y re- 
fered, Copley sat as seldom as possible, rose as early as 
** possible, and did ns little as possible, while of bis judicial 
^^ performances as Slusler of the Rolls hardly a vestige ro- 
mains ” Probably Lord Romilly has often disposed of 
more business in a montli than Copley did during his 
whole leisurely occuiiation of tlie same scat. Aud these 
are absolutely the only examples cited to justify the experi- 
ment of committing Eqiiily Jurisprudence to a Bench in- 
formed widi Common Law puro aud simple. And why is tho 
risk proposed to bo run ( Merely to savu a few pensions by 
which tho whole difficulty might bo solved. Until we hear 
very clear evidence to the contrary, wo shall believe 
that Lord Caiuns was right when ho aaid, ‘*For years 
you will have no Ck>mmon Law J udgea willing — ^and, 
with dofcroncc, 1 will add competent — to administer in 
the Court of (.liaiicery a system in tvliich they are eu- 
** tirdy untrained.'’ This was aaiil, no doubt, with rofcrence to 
a suggestion that Commou Law Judges might occasionally 
take the place of iho Master of Ukj Rolls ; but, if correct, it 
■applies e(|ually to tho c.xporinient of an entire Common Law 
Mnch deciding questions of pure Equity Jurisprudence. 

There was much in tlie i^OKu Cuanckllou's speech bcaiing 
on incidental topics to which wo should gladly refer, but for 


forgot hiaown experience^ and pictured Ae futdre rCiid'iili^. 
his arvangomento as if it were a farm, and not jui BwqpjrB, 
widi which his successors would have to deoL- Ha * 
his with will think kindly of him, and fbigive bigtiuiyti 
which Ao limy have to forgive, and he is quite sure she 
(iff adininbly &S Kogent. Hu boy of nine years eld ia sura to 
be worthy of his name, and to understand the secret of tho 
Naixileoks, and to bo truly pious. Ilia conjugal and 
parental tenderness spared him Iroin finding any^ing aad 
or alarming in the thought that he was hauding over 
Franco to a woman and a child. This was. perfectly natuta), 
and is note matter of much reproach to the ISupaaott, if 
once his positiou as Expsuou is accepted. That eveiy" 
thing should depend on the head of tho State, and that 
the headship of the State should depend on tlie accidents 
of family life, was a part of Iniperiniism as of every other 
form of hereditary despotism. Louls Nai’c^leox was, how* 
ever, lbrl.uQato in being able to persuade himself that ia bis 
case everything was really for tlie best, that his wife would 
make liie best of Regents, aud that his son was sure to tmm 
out admirably well. 

But hia son could not bo expected to turn out admirably 
well unless he know his special position, ajiprecuitod the in- 
spiration that w'ould be vouchsafed to him, and accepted with 
fond doTotion the doctrines of his fiuniiy. Tlie Experor 
wished his son to do as he himsolf had done; to meditate and 
ponder over every saying that had ever dropped fium the lipa 
of tho groat founder of their family; to study his life, to 
understand his aims. On the other hand he would not 
have to pursue tliia arduous task unassisted; for the soul 
of NAfOLKON the Great would specially co-operate with 


issue which has been raised between llio Lord CuAMCELLOa 
anil hia own Bar. 


tlie present we must coniine oursolvos to tho ]ilain and simple \ him, and bring its heavenly strength to aid his weaknem. It 

' would gmdo him into the right and teach him that tlie 
first duty of an Emperor is to do everything for his people, 
end that the cause ot' the peoples is- the cause of France. No 
I one c:in for a moment doubt that when tho EuPEiioft penned 
‘ Uicso woTtU and laid this solemn injunction on his son. he 
was perfectly siucoro. In fact, he says that ho is only expect- 
ing for his .Hon what he has experienced for hiinsalf. He had 


THE EMPEIlorrS WIT.L. 

rrdIU will ot the Einpovor Napolkon lias been pulHshcd, 

JL bearing date April 1865, and the only two points of j found that the soul of his undo had sustained and blessed him, 
interest connected with it are the language in wliich it is ; and therefore ho did not doubt that the vivifying inituence 
drawn up aud tho smallness of the sum pa8.ijng by it. When ! would be prolonged in favour of his son. It is most 


the will was mudo the Emceroi: was still at the summit of 
fortune. The Mexicim expodition was a military success, 
and it was still hoped that rrance might be rejiaid from the 
resources of tlio Empiro of Ma.ximiliax some of the treosuro 
lavished on founding a new Governmeut in a ^Spanish Re- 
public. It is true that the fading fortunes of the Soutlieni 
Confederation must have suggested doubts to the EuP£aoK\s 
mind whether he could make iiis new creation of a Trans- , 
atlanlic Empire enduring ; but tliero was not enough at that j 
time to cause him auy very serious ai^irohension, and the ! 
Mexican Empire was certainly in as flourishitig a condltioa I 
in AprU 1865 as it ever was. Tho EMrEROU could not | 
then have anticipated the frightful scene in which the Empress 
CiiARLOn'E ran riirieking from his prosenco, laying at his door 
' in her frenzy tlie betrayal and ruin of her unhappy husband. 
France otherwise was at peace, and apparently contented. 
Tlieio were no signs of tho struggle between Prussia and 
Austria which m^o tho next year notorious; or, if the 
ExrEjiOB might tiiink that he discerned symptoms of tiie 
impending contest, he was well content that two Powers, 
neither of which was very friendly to him, should exhaust 
their strength iu a quarrel between themselves. The contniat 
between the state of things in France when tho will was made 
and tiuit which prevails there now that the will has become 
operative is as complete as any contrast of the sort could be. 
Moralists may add a new example to onforco tlie vanity of 
human wislies; and if auy one really found his sense of con- 
tontinent increased by the perusM of didactic {loetry, ho might 
bo encouraged by a fresh Juvknal or JoiixsoN to realise 
how much happier ia the possessor of a modest competence 
than an Emperou whose will is made at the Tuilerios and 


extraordinary to outsiders to understand how any one 
nut mad on other subjocts could Jiave felt as Louis 
Napolluk felt about the first Bc^napaute ; but that he did feel 
it, and feel it keenly, is incontestable. \Vhen he talked about 
Napoleon and Caisak as Me-ssiaus, lie seemed to himself to bb 
talking reasonably, and wiiiiout any L»iasphcmy at all. In 
fact, it is impossiblo not to uotioo that, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, and curtiiuly witliuut inlentioiud irrcvereuco, ho 
applied tlio language and thoughts ito had imbibed as a 
Christian to describe the emotions which his uncle’s memory 
created in hia mind. It was this state of mental oxaltadou 
on the subject of 4 lie first Napoleon tliat prevented the 
late Emperor from ever troubling himsolf as to what 
the doctrines of tho founder of his fiunily were, or os to 
how far the conduct of tho great man corresponded to his 
ibeoiies, If they were good. That the Great Napoleon, of all 
men, should say that the cause of tho peoples ia the causo of 
Franco is wonderful, for ho spent the last ton years of hia life 
in crushing out every popular movement, aud in. sacrilicisg 
millions of human beings ibr no object at all except to gratity 
his own passing caprices. But when at St. Helena, be 
amused his decUniug years by picturing what were the best 
motives tliat ho could be imagined to have had at difierent 
epochs of his past life, and quioUy announcing that hiatorically 
those were his motives. Louis Napoleon pieced together a 
sort of private gospel out of these fragments of horoic thought, 
and believed witiiout the shadow of a doubt that the soul 
i of the inspired teacher was over present to guide and 
! fortify him. It was a creed in w'hich ho was, aud 
I pro^bly will be, tlic one believer. Tho gentle boy 
he Iras left behind him will not make much of such 


opened at Chiseihurst. It is perhaps better worth whilo to • recondite sayings as that the of the peoples is 

notito how naturally a Sovereign having family ties applies ' the cause of Franco, and ho certainly will not find 
to uie nighut dopertment of public life the feelings Mrbirii in- j tho c.xplanation in history. It ia the future biograpber 
BMpo men m private stations when thinking of their latiuliea of Louis N'AroLEON who will most prolit by the Emprior’s 
^ 11 ^ tnenMuives aro dead. The Emperor was a man | will, Ibr he will be able to use it as a convinoing proof how 

strange a combination of j proteuodly the strange beliefs which Louis NAPOLEoar- entor^ 


become Emperor, what thought and anxiety 


he b«d to bestow every day and every hour for years 
in orftf to ma^ hnu^ Uderably sccuro, and how 
work he had found it to get things to 
^ on at M h^wlAed during his reign. But when 
Be cams totshluk of what was tohiqppqix after fas was gone, 


tauied abwt his uncle wore rooted in hiaraind. 

The fortune passing by the Emperor’s will is not at all 
large. The amount is si^ to be about 1 20,000/., which wiU 
be reduced by ono-bslf alter all eJahna are seUil^. Thin is 
not a UuaroMin. for agnail to kava whohashad twenty years 
atthe-Tailsrie^ and anenerinoiia aanual income at hadapoeefc 
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Ttc Ebiperor enriched his frienda, but did not enrich 
kimfielf. He let hie frJenda malce use cf tholr position, and 

they often nm^o uso ot it in a veiy unscrupulouB way ; but lio 
had as much money ns ho could want, and ho did not save. 
Tho extravagance of tlio Imperial Court was very great, and 
it was part of his political ^'stem to dazzle Paris with constant 
shows, to have tlie Imperial magnificence constantly talked 
about, and to keep traders satined, and busybodies em- 
ployed. The older iSoveroigna of Kuropo found nothing to 
despise in the mode in \vhich tho French Court was inaiutuined, | 
and wliile everything went smoothly the groat majority of 
French people were much gratified to think that their Empkuou 
spent so much and their Emokess dressed so splendidly. Still, 
if tho EMPEUoa had wished to save money, no doubt he could 
have done so. 11c might have had ail his nrnguiflconco 
and the pleasure of ocenoini/ing at the saine time. But 
he ^ did not think it necessary to save, lie did not think 
of Teverses and exile as matters of serious anxiety to 
himself or his family. Ho took it for granted that Pro- 
vidence would be on the aide of the Bunai'aktes. A King 
like Louis PiiiLirPE properly and prudently looks upon his 
chance of wanting tho means of keeping up a private station 
liandsomely as one of tlioais chances against which ho ought 
reasonably to provide. 11 c lias been niado a Sovereign to 
bis own surprise, and ho knows that on accident may tm- 
mako him os an accident has niado him. Tho EMrERon 
looked on himself in a very ditforent light. Ilia uncle's 
memoiy invested him with a sort of divine right, and his 
uncle’s protecting influence kept him s:ilh. These happy 
privileges would descend to his son in due course of time, and 
tliero was therefore no need to couicinphitc the possibility of 
tho family living in poverty or exilo. The EMVEKOit has, os 
all the world knows, been grievously miaUiken. He did dio 
an exilo, and com|)aratively in poverty; but even his. not 
putting by money shows liow fervently he believed in tho 
apccial character of the destiny of himself and his family. As 
it happens, the very best tiling ho could imvo done, if the 
political interests of his party aro to be considcrod, was to die 
poor. At a time when Franco is groaning under new taxation 
caused by a war aasociate<l with tlie Empij-hi’s name, 
its keenest indignation would have been roused against him 
and his family if it had bocoino known that the EMrEiion had 
used his position while to accumulate iu safety a 

largo private fortune. As it is, no one can c^ist this reproach 
on tho Ehl'Eruk's incinory, and his son, if ho over apjjeals to 
France, will be able to do so without having to overcome the 
obstacle created by v.e:ilth boarded up at tho cost of a sufler- 
ing country. 


JItlSII RAILWAYS, 

T he Irisli members were, as usual, unanimous in their 
support of tlie proposal for purchasing the Irish railways. 
The evils of which they complain undoubtedly exist; and 
some of the objections which are urged against the scheme of 
a State purchase might probably be ovorconiu. It is true that 
there is no distinct Irish revenue ; but there are sovcral modes 
in whidi Ireland might, if necessary, be scpaxately taxed. Aa 
Dr. Bai.L remarked, public money is habitually advanced on 
the security of tlie county ccss ; and a compulsory rato might, 
if the Irish members consented, be charged on property as a 
'guarantee fur any loss wliicli might bo incurred on tlie rail- 
ways. It is highly probable that tho enthusiasm which is 
&lt for Lord C. Hamilton's proposal might rapidly cool if it 
encountered a definite pro|K>sal for an increase of local taxa- 
tion ; but if there were no other objection to a purchase, a 
practical tost would be more olFectivo than many argumenta- 
tive speeches. It would probably appear, when the experiment 
was tried, that the districts which are coinparativoly well 
served by tho Bailway Companies would object to pay an 
equal contribution to a fund which would bo principally for 
the benefit of other parts of Ireland. It is alleged, not with- 
out rea|K)D, both that the actual railways aro in various 
degrees inefficient, and that* there is an urgent demand 
for Ihe oonatruction oi additional lines. Tho proposal of a 
general purchase implies a liability to supply the deficiencies 
of private enterprise. Tho advocates of the scheme have 
generally assumed that an increase of accommodation, com- 
bined with a largo reduction of fares, would for some time 
iinposo a oonsidorablO' burden on the State or on the Irish 
Isxpayer. They have for the most part not considered the 
mote imrions coat of raising capital for additional linos which 
hare hitherto not been thought sufficiently promising to at- 
tnmt private promoters. It can scarcely bo doubted that 
ttlster would object to poy its share of the interest on a raU*> 


way ivhich might tend to improve the wilds of Cbnaemare. 
KosidenU on the pr68i>orous Great Southern and Western 

Rtulway would l>e likely to prefer rates and fares whirii 
may perhaps now be thought too high to direct taxation 
which would aflect that part of the population which neither 
travels nor supplies freight to railways. 

Tho grievance which provides Mr. Doavninu and Mr. 
I)EL.\uus'iY with a now argument for Homo Rule is of the 
oddest kind. Under the present system Ireland is exclusively 
ruled by the Irish in idl matters cunneoted with railways. If 
there arc four hundred Directors where, it is said, ferty would 
suilice, thcsy aro all [vUlimon, placed and kept in office for tlio 
I most ])art by Irish uunstitueuts, who have preferred tho 
I creation and continuance of petty Companies to a more oom- 
pi'cheusive and simple railway policy. A lino of tho most 
brilliant prospects projected to ISkibbereen has, according to 
Mr. Downing, to be abaudonod because an alien Government,, 
repre.scntcd by a cynical Chancellor of the Exchequer, refusea 
to advance a moderate sum of money on tlie guarantee of 
shares wliich have never been created. To rotnovo his- 
scruples, many persons of undoubted wealth oUer their 
personal guaranteo in aid of tho questionable security of tlie 
railway; but they are contunicliously inibriiiGd by Mr. LoW£ 
lli.'it (luverntiieiil advances cannot be legally made on personal 
security. Tim grand jury of tho county had guaranteed a 
dividend of live per cent, on tho stock after tho completion of 
the railway, and only 40,000/. was required to silence tho 
objections of the Treasury, and to confer an inestimable- 
benefit on uii irnponaiit Irish district. Neither on tho security 
oil'ered by. the gr.Ttid jury, nor through tho private resources 
of the Wealthy promoters, could tlie moderate sum be raised ; 
and yvt Farliament is asked to believe that Irish funds would bo 
readily fortlicoming lor the purdiase of all the railways 
ill Ireland. The high fares and rates are fixed by Irish 
Directors ; the slow trains aro stopped or delayed by Irish 
tralllc nianagovs, appuinted by Iribh Boards ; and it would 
seem Unit tlie great remedy for the railway grievance is not 
the panacea for ordinary national luisiortuiios, but the transfer 
of tho luanagiancnt and control of Irish railways to a 
Govcrnijficiit winch is principally Euglibh. If low rates 
would he ivniuacrative, and if there Is a demand for better uc- 
cummodution, tlie Iribh Kailway Boards have notliing to do 
but to abate, to the profit of their shareholders, the existing 
grievances. It is said that coals are ciarrlml in Ireland at 
a r.^te which has long been obsolete in Great Britain; but- 
it is not Htatod whether a liighcr profit would bo obtained by 
carrying them cheaper. Jl is evident Uiat the State can 
do notliing but what the Companies can, if they think fit, do- 
for theniselves ; except, indeed . that it may .it its discretion 
conduct tlio business at a loss. The fulvocates of purchase 
sometimes assort that it would be worth while to submit to a 
pecuniary sacrifice for tho purpose of encouraging trade and 
loeomotiun ; but if they entered into x^ra,ctlcM details, they 
could scarcely defend the policy of toxing stationary farmers 
for tlie purpose of cheapening railway tickets to tourists or 
commercial travellers. The utmost which could bo reasonably 
domandod would be that the State should, after paying interest 
on capital and cost of working, dispense with further profit ; 
but in many cases it is doubtful whether tho atlaiiimont of such 
an object would be compatible with a reduction of rates and 
with ail increase of working expenses. It is admitted on aU 
hands tlinl a State purchase is not necessary for tlie introduc- 
tion of more (;conoiulcal manageineat. Tho London and 
North- Wostvrn Railway, which is alone ec^ual in extent to all 
the railways of Ireland, is in this Session seeking amalgama- 
tiou with tho Laucashiro and Yorkshire system, which is itself 
larger than any single undertaking in Ireland. It might have 
boon supposed tliat the jietty Companies which justify the 
cotiiplainis of Mr. O'Kkilly and his cullenguca might imitate 
Si familiar i^xamjilo before they applied to the State for relief. 
The ecuiiomy which they w'ould have secured by union 
would entitle them to claim a higher price if they were after- 
wards purchased by the State. 

The Irish Comjianies are not professedly promoten of tho 
agitation for purchase. Aa one of tho speakers complained,, 
they seem to think that they can obtain a better price by 
holding back than if they openly solicited an offer. The 
larger and more thriving Irish^ luies have no deaire to solL 
their property, although they might of course be tempted by 
adequate terms. The Companies which border on insolvency 
would not unwillingly treat with a purchaser; but the. pro- 
^rty which they liave to sell has not a remunerative aspect. 
The Iririi supporters of purchase properly dimvow any desire 
to benefit sliareholders; but it is well known that some of 
the most active promoters of the agitation are propriotoia of ua- 
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profitable milwaya. As to tho graater |Mirt of tha capital 
invented in Iriali xallwayfl, tke purohuno, if it ii at any time 

effiwted| will bo alto^tber compulaory. Mr. Goloshid, 
wfaoae aigumentB were afterwards partially adopted by Mr. 
Glaostoke, contended ratlier against the transfer of railways 
to the State tlian against Lord Claud Hamilton's limited 
proposal. As Mr. Gladstone justly remarked, it would not 
be impoi^ble to deal on special grounds with Irish railways, 
if a sufficient cause for interference were established; but 
the Government has not seen its way Uirough tho difficulties 
which surround the project on every side. Mr. Gladstone 
prudently explained away Lord Haktinuton's ha8t3r pledge 
of last year, and ho proposed an ulteruativo which was 
afterwards justly described as liberal. On certain conditions 
tho Government is willing to advance money to llaihvuy 
Companies at a low rate of iiiterost, on the security of their 
debentuiesi and Mr. Gladstone calculates that the saving 
which would be efi'ected by Uie aid of the Government loan, 
added to reductions of expense to bo produced by amalgama- 
tion, would yield an additional rovonuo of more tnun 100,000/. 
a year. If tho Treasury is secured from loss, there is no 
objection to the proposal, except that tho Irisli Kailway Com- 
panies ought to be able to dispense with Government assistance. 
Several of them have at present no difficulty in borrowing 
money on debentures or debenturo stock at a moderate rate 
of interest. The best claim to State assistance will perhaps 
be possible insolvency. 

Mr. Gladstone had apparently ivavered before be formed 
a provisional determination to abstain from the purchase of 
Irish Railways. It is possible that he may have aometimoa 
felt inclined to try, ou a moderate scale, the doubtful experi- 
ment of a general appropriation of railways, and in Ireland 
official management would havo the great advantage of 
oiFeriiig a contrast to the indigenous administration which 
Irish patriots denounce and dcidoro. The strange plan of 
buying up railways and then leiiiog them to Companies to 
work would opoiato even more pervorscly and paradoxically 
in Ireland than in more advanced parts of the United Kingdom. 
It would be necessary first that the State should recoup itself 
for its outlay, and then that tho lessees shoidd realize a profit 
on their undertaking. Englisli contractors who might tender 
for tho leases would be regarded with universal jealousy, and 
probably tlic present Directors and rnanagurs would resume Uie 
conduct of tho traffic under a now denomination. Again and 
again the question recurs, why Home Rule answers so badly 
as applied to railway administration. Mr. Delahunty does 
injustice to himself and his colleagues when ho complains that 
no men of business are returned to Parliament from Ireland. 
Mr. Delahunty himself is a man of business. Mr. O’Reilly 
adds to general ability a special knowledgo of all railway 
afTairs ; but if Mr. Delaiiunty’s charge is even approxi- 
mately true, the Irisli priests and their obedient constituencies 
are wholly responsible for the choice of incompetent repre- 
sentatives. It would surely bo as hopeful a project to induce 
little Irish Companies to odd to theii' resources by amalgama- 
tion and by imjHOVcd management as to persuade Parliament 
to conclude a purcluiso which ou the port of Ireland would 
bo a confession of incapacity. The remuneration of the 
numerous Directors on the various Boards is probably mode- 
rate ; and if the shareholders resolve to reduce tho number, 
they ought to have no difficulty in efibeting their object. Mr. 
Gladstone suggested that somebhiug might bo done by ex- 
tending tlie alliances of Irish Companies with their powerful 
neighbours in England ; but, as might havo been expected, an 
indignant member at once angrily protested jigainst tho usur- 
pation by tho London and North-Western Companies of rights 
over the Great Southern and Western of Ireland. If tho 
Imperial Government ever undertakes tho ownership and 
control of Irish Railways, it umy rely ou provoking universal 
irritation and resentment. 


THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 

T he International Exlubition at Vienna has been opened 
with the oeremonies usual on such occasions, and in the 
midst of troubles and difficulties which, it is to be hoped, are 
only temporary. The cabmen have struck, tho hotelkoopors 
Me mutmous, the Exhibition itself is in a very backward oon- 
mtioh, and ffie town miserably over-crowded. On tho whole, 
the wrong m strangers do not appear to be in a particularly 
(ffieerful and complacent frjpie of mind, and some dark hints of 
raoleia roaroely nqlp to "mi^en the prospect. Visitors to 
Vienna Imve be^ attuied that they would find there all the 
marks of aooial and political progress; and it is at least 


evident (hat the working clossee are tolemUy advaneed ^ 
their appreciation of the rights of labour. A cahnjaa who 
would not join in iko strike kad kia Cab jflilffill 

beaten, and his house wrecked. Austrian nnreadiuM 
passed into a proverb, but Austrian luck is equally pro- 
verbial; and, in spite of the present discouraging state of afiiM?'^ 
there is every chance of the Exhibition turning out a genuine 
success. The mere getting-up of an Exhibition is of course a very 
small port of tlie business of orgaubslng such displays, and it 
is evident that the resources of V ieonu, limited in themselves, 
iiave been severely overtaxed. They have been subjected 
to a sudden strain without adequate preparation. Just now 
Vienna is a city in a state of transition. Its ibrtifications have 
not very long been pulled down, and the new town which 
has overgrown tho old limits is still in course of constrttc- 
tion. Moreover Vienna has hitherto lain somewhat out of 
the common lino of travel. Even Germans are more at home 
in Dresden than in Vienna, and the accommodation ol the 
Austrian capital has been ohicily adapted to tho wants of a com- 
paratively small, exclusive, and wealthy body of visitors. It 
used to be said that A'^icnna was one of tho dearest cities in 
I Europe ; and for a stranger who desired to be comfortable, 
and to enjoy himself, it certainly was so. In London or 
I Paris a man can live cheaply or expensively pretty much as he 
I chooses, and there arc iniiiiitc gradations of expenditure open 
to him. But at Vienna there was practically no choice 
I between living well, and at considerable cost, and living very 
badly. The consequence was that Vienna never knew what 
it was to be over- crowded, and luid lew dealings with 
tho ordinary run of tourists. The hotels trusted mainly 
to a select circle of guests who relished good dinners and 
good wine, and did not object to t>ay for them. It is pro- 
bable that during the present summer this class will be rather 
doubtful about visiting their favourite capital. Vienna has 
now a very diiTcrent set of guests to entertain, and it is 
no wonder that it has at first not quite succeeded iu 
adapting itself to their wants. Tho action of tho local 
authorities, more energetic than discreet, has hardly tended 
to smooth matters. Not only tho cabmen, but tho hotel - 
keepers, have been taken ratlier roughly in hand, and a variety 
of hard and fast regulations imposed upon them. Tho hotels 
at Vienna are not very large or very numerous, and tho 
practice of letting private lodgings is almost a novelty. A 
register of lodgings W'as opened, but people who wished to let 
their rooms to the best advantage uaiuruJly reseiiiod the 
official restrictions, and preferred to retain in tlioir own luinds 
tho right of bargaining with their guests. The hutel- 
keepers held that they were entitled to similar freedom, 
and it would seem that the authorities have had to give 
way. Edicts which in former years would havo been accepted 
as a matter of course iiro now not only resented, but defied, 
and it is evident tliat paternal government is no longer regarded 
with that grateful acquiescence which is indispensable to its 
success. It is only natural that at the outset all classes should 
endeavour to make tlie most of the expected harvost; bur 
I when things settle down, prices will perhaps become less un- 
reasonable, and a more satisfactory return will bo given fov 
I them. 

Those who defer their visit to Vienna for nuoffier tnontb 
or 80 will probably find the city better prepared to receive 
tliom, and ffie Exhibition more complete. As it is, it would 
scorn that the opening of tho Exhibition implies little more 
than tlie opening of the Exhibition building, and tliac 
the Exhibition has still to be got ready. A considerable 
part of tho display will of course be similar to the sort ui 
Exhibition Avith Avbich Ave are already sufficiently ac«|UaIntcd. 
People Avho Avisli to examine tlie productions of Western 
Europe Avill doubtless bo able to do so to more advaiit^tge 
nearer home. It is idle to attempt to disguise the fact. 
an IntMnatlonal Exhibition is, after all, only a collection of 
sliop-windows, and though shop-windows arc exceedingly 
interesting in their Ai’ay, still it is hardly worth AvhiJe to go to 
a distance to see what can be seen any day in the stiect.s. 
The foiluro of recent Exhibitions in our own .and utlier 
countries has been mainly duo to the predominance of the 
common shopkeeping element. There is no reason to sup- 
pose tliat this element is not abundantly represciitcd r.t 
Vienna, but (here at least one may expect to fine a spice, aiui 
more than a spice, of novelty and freshness. Austria and die 
countries lying towards the East oughtof themselves to supply 
the materials for a very attractive and curious display, 
natural resources of Austria are rich and vuricd, bur 
their full measure can only bo tested when tho ct>untr) h:uH 
been thoroughly opened up. Minos, forests, vinoynids, 
immense oorn-iiolds, and manulacturcs of almost every kind 
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offer an ample field for national industry ; and oven within a 
sliort j»i'riod the productions of Austria have lost muah'of the 
cruiletie&i aT)d iiiiporfect workmanship which formerly dis- 
ciiigulcho^ them. It is perhaps not y^ itliuut aignHlcaiice that 
ihc* pl'tce uflionouri ua well us the largest sliure of space| iu the 

JiiAtiiuitiuu Im UccQ (uaigued lu Uirmuuvi ic luu} l/ciu uoa* 

vunicntly discovered that, ou gi ogniphicul grounds, as Germany 
is 111 the centre of Europe, she ought to occupy a central 
position iu the International Exhibition. Tiio Exhibition, 
however, is supposed t« include the Now World us well as 
the Old, and geography has perhaps been adapted to political 
(xmsidcratious. In addition to tlie space aliutted fur ordi- 
nary courts, Germany has (piitu a sctUcUient of separate 
buildings for special exhibitions — a hall for illusiratiuus of 
the GLrman school Hystom, another tor Gurmtiu industry, 
two more for Gorman mining and metallurgy, and another 
for KnoPP's stool. It may be firesuiued that at Vienna 
at louet the Austriana are still keenly (icrnian, anil llie 
Geriiiun part of the Exhibition will therelure be regarded 
with something like national synipurhy. li is conceivable, 
however, that this prepoiuloraiico of Germany, niid the 
magnetic inliuence which may possibly bo attached to it, may 
suggest to the minds of statusmeii some (Ji.<3(]uietmg rclluciioiis 
as to llio muinteiiuTice of the iiiicgrity o!' the moih.y and iai- 
perhictiy cemented Austrian Eiuj^iro. TJiere will probably 
be no Jack of big guns in Mr. Km c/s oollecuon, but tliu 
exhibiciou uf the German school syjstoni may perhaps cxcrciso 
a mure soductivv iullucnco ou tlie Gorman poj.uliitioii of 
Austria. On the other hand, it will be interesting tu ascermin 
what signs there are of new vitality and progivriH in. those 
Enstorn races towards wliicli, according to another theory, 
Aualria is being irresistibly drawn. 

It is 2)08aible that many visitors to* Vienna will bo disposed 
rather to study the social character and habits of their irosts 
than to indulge iu political speculations. Those who know 
fiei'iiiL will find a curious contrast in ATeiina. Tlic Austriau 
capital is in every wuy u more plcusaiii, ctn.'ory city, 
wiUi, if not more iiib, at lea.n more colour and uniina- 
, tion about it than its rival in the North; I'lid as the 
city is, so arc the inhabitants, if the Austiiau has nut 
the Prussian's sharpness and (piick eye for the mam 
chance, at least ho is free from the oUeiidivo priggishness and 
sullen arrogance which are too orteii tuicoiititered jii iheAVctrth. 
The Austrian is frank, oheerful, and thoroughly genial. With 
the Erencliuuiu ho has points of contact in Ins socuil <[naliLies, 
^ind w'ith llie Engiialnnan in his sense of order, coiiservaiivo 
btcadiuoss and solidity, nnd fondness for out ol'-door sporti. 
lie iikos a (|uict, easy and to riih on smooth ly with 
everybody'; indeed his who So disposition omiueiiiiy .-Hjoial 
and friendly, and much of tlie good foriuno of the i ution, 
the sort of luck that lias warded oil or );rokou the force of 
disasters that would have crushed any other, may be 
tiuocd to this happy temper. It is impost bio not 
to see in tho Prussian, as m the Amoricun, uu iiuea.'^y 
distrust both of himself and of the people ho moots, as if 
doubtiug whether ho is showing liimself off sulliclouily 
and«gctting justico done to the gixatnesa of the count ry repre- 
sented ui his person. The Auslnau, moi'e scll'-complacout and 
CQtaposed, is at ease with iiiiuself and puts others uipiully at 
ease; and his placid philosophy has more than oncc*conciluiiGd 
an oiicmy at a critic*tl moment. Apart Irom the Exhibition, 
Vienna is certainly a pleasant city to visit, but it will hardly Ikj 
H oeii at its best while' tho Exhibition lasts. The diacomibri 
of the present stato of affairs wilt probably bo mitigated i»s 
tho arrungeinenU i'or tho accommoilatioii of strangers get into 
pxo 2 >^r order, and us prices lind iheir level. But Vienna, 
crowded, bustling, overHuwiijg with eager tourists, will necoi- 
Hurily have lost much of the charm which attaches to the 
orduiury sntig, easy, homely life of tho city. A crowd which 
would make littLo ditlurence in iiomlon or Paris will bo enough 
to ohuDge tlio aspect of ViiMiim. Travellers may console 
ibcamcivea with the niicction that tliey need not stay in 
Vienna longer than they ami that clioy are within 

(may reach of a vobC imuiber of b.'uutirul and interesting 
places. 

' ■■—***■ “ ' — ~ 

the LIBEBATIOX SOCIETY. 

M b. LEATHAM rocomiuviid» iliij! L'.boruiion Society to 
. take courage becauao the ipiehUou of the bopiiration of 
Church and State has airc.idy p(.^-u:d the Htago in which 
cluill([ea ore resisted ou grounds of ab^iUaet principle, lias come 
near tho end of tho stagii in which they aru resisted on 
grounds of expediency, and is ou ihe eve ol ontoring upon 
tlio final stage in which they uro met by a mero plea for 


delay. Ha forgets that these stagey even, aa^ 


follow one another with abaoluto reguMrily, may, Jikii gtedif- 
gical |)eriods, be of vory unequal lengths. A 'quesdUu may 
run rapidly through the first two, and yet be a very long time in 
getting out of the third. Even tho predietion' that tiie sopa- 
raUvn vf vhweb and It^tuto i« oIwobc poet tho ftccoud stage 
may yet prove to bo premature. Perhaps a sirnplor apolysiB 
of ihc progress of great political changes would resolve tliem 
into two stages — one iu which tho opposition rests upon theory, 
uiioiher in which it takes iis stand on tho practical objections to 
tho prop osal. It may be conceded to tho Liberation Society that 
the aoparation of Church and State is no longer seriously rosisted 
on tlio first of these grounds. The believers in the doctrine 
tliut a comniunity made up of persons of all religious is bound 
to single out some one of them as the recipient of special 
favours may almost bo told upon the fingers. The real 
strength of tho Established Church consists in this-— that it. is 
very hard to say what advantages would follow upon dis- 
csrablishinent, and very eiiaiy to suggest grave evils that 
might follow upon it. (If course to those who hold that the 
existence of the Established Church involves a contiiiuoua 
violutiun of jirstiee, this faet will appear of no importance. 
tVrongdoing does nut ceuso to be wrongdoing because ite 
mUeliiuis are not iiiirnodiately n]ipareiit. But it may yet 
turn out that the bulk of the English constituencies need to 
be iurilier enlightened on this point. Their notion of in- 
equiiliry is practical, not theoretical. It is always as- 
sociated with a grievnneo; lloganltid iu this light, an 
E. 3 tahlislied Church may not look ho black as it has 
I'cen dosiuribtiA Tho I>isdentcrH have been so successful 
in getting rid uf the ineidenU uf a Stato religion which 
entail any hardship on those who do not belong to it, 
tliut they have cut themselves off from using the argu- 
ment which the existenco of theso iiicidents might have 
KUpplled to the advocates of entire separation of Church and 
iSt«ito. A similar cause avoried ciisostablishment in Ireland 
for more Limn a gencTatifin, and there it operated under 
iiiuuerise and unavoKiabio di. advantages. In Ireland the 
Es^tablishcd Cliurcli was the Chiiiviii uf a minority, while thowo 
who dissented iVoiu it belun..^'ed for I ho must part to a bingle 
ooduiiunion, and that a cuiuiMmirei marked oirfroni It by tho 
widest possible distinctions. In England the Establislied 
Church ifi still tho Church uf thij majority ; while tho«o who 
diascut from it have lirilo uniuu among themselves, and arc in 
niiuiy cases separated irom it by dillereucos of littio or no 
praciical moment. 

it is lar from unlikely, tUeixifore, that the Liberation Society 
may apparcutly come a good deal nearer to success than they 
now ihnik ihuiiistilvcs bclbrc discovering that a new and un- 
ibrusecn class of ohsUclcs has* yet to \n surmounted. Apart 
altogciiior from these higher arguments to which we riiould 
oiirs(dvc.s be disposed to attach tiie most irnporlauoe, and 
wliich are loo iamiliur to require to be rupeutod, Uiere is 
another order of considerutio.is which may be found to have 
conhidcrublo practical i(.<'cc. The irrcprcssiblu ratepayer, 
lor example, may have a word to say on the aubjcct, 
and, cousalcriug liow oflon tlie parson stands to him as tho 
outward and visible symbol of a vuriciy of voluntary agencies 
which tend in one way or another to relieve local charges, it 
is nut to be taken for grained that this word will be in tavour 
of disestablislmicnr. Wliatover the ** Educated Gonlleraon ” 
liieury may bo worth iu other respects, it is indisputable^ that 
the parson is llic ebanaei, both as xcg«ards culieotiou and distri- 
bution, of u great deal of money w'hich in tho event of die* 
caUibilbhiucnt would, or at uIL events might, be lost to the 
couitnuiiiLy. What comporis^iting guius do tlie Liberation 
Society hold out to tho ratepayer in return for tills prolmblo 
iiicreusc of his already heavy burdens? Mr. Arnott rests bis case 
ou tho greater power of coping with Bomanising tendencies 
which the Ciuiich of England Avould possess after disestablish 
iinmt. If this cx]joctatioii in shared by the ratepayers gene- 
rally, it will bo iiitori sting to watch tho struggle between their 
/eai tor I^‘ott^&Uult truth and iheir seal for local economy. 
Mr. MfALL proposiis to secure their co-operation by holding 
out the hope iliui tho Christian religion will bo raised by dis- 
establishment to that ‘^higher plane'* whore it shall be delivered 
from the entauglcincut of political afloirs. It is doubtful 
whether the mass of the ratepayers will not prefer to. see tho 
Christian religion led on its present lower piano if the process 
of rairing it promises, when closely looked at, to prove unex- 
pectediv costly. Mr. Mull instozicod ns a farther benefit 
to bo derived from disestablishmont that the Church would 
bo ruled by those who are its members. Two years ^ 
he might have insisted that the g^exal tide of (Bcuosioi^im 
affiiixo iu Europe was setting iu this^ direotiom The Itelian 
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inottOi “A freeChurch in afree StatOy^’had not then been openly 
repuditod by any Protestant State, vrhilo the disposition to 
adc^t it was steadily growing in the Catholic j^tos. To<day 
this state of things ejcista no longer. In the Empire of 
Germany and in the Kepublic of Switzerland the . avowed 
(kbjoct of tho Govornmoht is to deprive the Church d its 

lib^y, to ensure that it shall bo ruled !)y those who are not 
neoessarily its members, to set the Giriatian religion on a 
plane whore, if it is delivered from tlio < 5 iitangleinent of 
political affairs, it sliall bo by the suunnary process of making 
it a branch of the permanent Civil Scrvico. So much has 
been said at former meetings of the Liberation Society al>ont 
the universal tendency towards disestablisliniciit-, that it might 
have been expected that Mr. Miall would not have allowed 
this remarkable chango to {ja£a without notice. Wo arc not 
asserting that it will eventually opterato imfaronrably for 
the objects of tho Liberation tSocioty ; for tlie spectacle of what 
happens to State -supported ChurclicH in Prussia may possibly 
create a feeling in favour of disestablishiitcnt inside the (yiiurcli 
of England. But, whether it makes for or against the l^iboration 
Society, it is singular that Mr. Miai^l should have omitted 
all relercnce to it. 

There is one of tlio resolutions adopted at Wednesday's 
meetujg witli which wo entirely agroo. It is tliat which ex- 
presses regret that the supporticrs of Church Establislnuents 
should have had recourse to clangour and violence in order 
to obstruct the public advocacy of tho Society’s principles.” 
The resolution goes on to say that tucli proceedings are 
“ one of many indications of tho progress which those priii- 
‘‘ ciplcB are making in the ostlniation uf tho public.’^ If tho 
tactics in question were generally adopted by the Iriends of 
tho Establi^ied (ihurch, this would bo a very legitiujate in- 
ference. But hunbs ’* of the kind rotpiirod to break up a 
meeting can he hired so cheaply that a few foolish or low-bred 
people may easily create mi iniprcsBiou that they couatitate a 
much larger porcentago of the body to which they belong than 
is really jiustified by the lact. If ever the time comes when 
the Ehtublislied C'liurch will have nothing better to trust to 
than the rowdyism of a few of its proi'essed suiqxirters, it 
may be conceded that the cad will not he far off. .*Vt present 
Uio assumption of the Liberation Society, however natural 
it may be under the circumstances, is to say the least 
exceedingly hasty. It requires, wo think, a very sanguine 
mind to discover indications of tho progress of the Liberation 
Society’s principles in the cstimatiou of that vast public which 
remains outside the iiamcdiute InHuonce of sectarian orgaui-' 
zation and platform rlictoric. On tlie wlioit.*, the chief impres- 
sion which Liberation speeches and rcsoluiious will produce 
oil most observant minds is that tlicir authoi'S have not even 
begun to realize to tliemselvoB tlie iiiiuicnso, if apparently 
inert, weight and force of tliu obstacles that tliey have to 
overcome. 


AGKS OF MAX. 

I T is idways a temptation iu leading history to ildnk and speak 
as if Ilesiod’a parable of tho live races cd* luou were a real law 
of man's history which is acted over and over again Irom genera- 
tion to generation. People, by tho way, almost always quote that 
parable ns if the gold, silver, and so I'bri h expressed oges of tlio 
world, whereas what the poet is speaking of is successive races of 
men. Uesiod'a notion is the exact opposite to Mr. llavwin’s. lie 
knows nothing about development and selection, about an odvanoo 
iirom one physical or itiwl state to another. To be sure, if he does 
not acknowledge progrSb upwards, neither does he acknowlodgo 
pcdness downwards. As it' to tormeut tho divines and the philo- 
sopnem at once, he preaches tho doctrine of a oonstont succession 
of new^ creations. Five times has Zeus made man upon the earth. 
Four times has he taken away the race of men whom he hod 
created to a better or a worse place acsording to i^eir desorvings. 
He will some day do the like by the fifth race, tlie worst of all, 
which' is now upon the earth, and that seemingly, according to 
Hesiod’s beUef, before very long. Of his first three cteauons, 
^ aieii of gold, silver, and bras^ each was inferior to the race 
More it It is inferior, not by any process of degeneration, for 
oai^the elder race is swept away i but bsoi^ Zeus him- 
sw eaeh oails into being a worse Ig^pe of man than he did 
F?®!®* fiwth time he sueoeeds bettor and makes the godlike 

iKlQ OK the SjsroeiL the men who fomrht hefere Thehes for the riMsen 
of CMpoiia and hofom Troy for the foir-haired Helen, lewt of oU 
he maaM ra wont attempt ; he creates tho iron race oif men which 
vw u pemg wm HesiMsang, and which we suppose has gone 
2?*^**®?* these cases is the later race the 

pra^y or thedeveippiimt of the earlier j each is created afresh. 

^ fkht the introduction of the lourth 
had Wasen men and tho stiU 
htoOf. hnaiBS the mneishinfy iif >'ilm story as a tale of 


the metals a^de, tlie breaking of a general ennna of degeaetary 
by a period ci‘ Tirtitoue reaction is "onfy ’tehat we con- 
stantly meet in human' affaiia. The ioterpoettiati of a: 
fourth race between the btid third and tho worse foUljth •ftihiMim 
very 'wnll to such perioda in real Mstoiy M Uie timo Ofvllie 
Aoliidim In (>rmMr4! nml iimi» good Eaiporoie' af 

Some. It has been marked over and over again that, as a- i^e, 
revohitiniiB do not enme, and that States do not fall, wbfoti thiegs 
are at their very worst, but ratlier when tittempte, perhaps ftl- 
timed aud un:«kilful atlonipt8, are being made to make things 
belter. 

Hut our point is that tho Ht-piodic notion of a snccegsloii* of 
mcos of iiitMi seems practicnlly to atlect men’s ideas of seTCral 
p«nods of history. Ferhup^ pe^yplc do not go so fat as' to 
oeliovo in an actual desirLictiun and fresh creation, but they seem 
to belinve that at oertaiii time‘4 all the futbors die off at once and 
all the sons take tlicir place?. It is really hard to avoid the 
notion that II man is bom at the limn when we hear of his tint 
acthms. 'I ho divuion of historical time into uinrked periods is so 
convonioni, it ia^both «uch a lidp tu the mouiory and it does so 
much to give us clearer notioiw of sut'ccidive ivtittcs of things, that 
wc are apt to fancy that ever and «iion thc^ world, or soino larffo 
part of it, made aJuigetJier a fresh start, that the old men and the 
old thiiigH uttf^rly passed away, and that a nc^w set of men with a 
iie\v state of things te>gan all at. once. Nobody of course really 
believes thi.^ as a Htenil fact, but it ono ot those ioovltablo 
notions which have a practical inllueiice on men's ways of looking 
at things. No doubt there ivally arc times whicli can bo ptul^ 
off mom distinctly than usiml from tho times before or the timea 
after them. It Bometimes happens tliat a great number of lending 
men, soviTeigns of principal States or the fike. die off at about the 
.Stine lime, thut n luiTnhor of iiiveutlotis or changes or important 
events uf ono kind or another happtm about the fiamo time in 
dilforont eouutiios, ao that things really do hxik as if everything 
was iiuiLiug a fri^eh start at once. And times like these *oiight 
carefully to bo noted ; they are the landiniivks and ateppiiig-stnaes 
tit which it is well to halt and look backwards and forwards, and 
U» compare the times which me past with tho tiums which varo 
coming. tStill we must not carry this pKOccss too far, not ao far 
iiH to fancy tliat, iu any euber Bense, old things have passed away 
and thini^s have become new. AVe must not forget 
tho men who played the chief part in the uew syatem 
woro not, as wo just before euid, born at tho time when 
they ’oegin to play their part. 'I’hey were bmu under She 

old hute of thiugs, they were brought up under it, tiiey 
CiUTy its ideas wdtli them, even if they carry them with them 
merely for tho purpose of throwing them awiiyr In short, every- 
thing is continuous ; there is no such thing ns a fresli start. Tne 
earlier state of things always inlLiicncitig the later, and uercr does 
it iulJucnoe it more directly than when the later ytato of tlungs 
good ua tho avowed prindplo of getting rid of the earlier. At the 
great J'^rc^nch Involution men went on this avow^ prinriiite; 
they wished to break with the past altogether, to gel nd Of aji 
that wfw iu being up to their own time, to have new tilings wiisn- 
ever they could bo hiul, imd, when that could not be, to give at least 
new' iiiiiaoa to the old things. But ibis cimscioua attempt at 
breaking with the lowt was ilself one form of tho iutluenco of •the 
past. The tug t attempt altogether to sweep away a eeittain 
state of things showed tho impression which that ateto of thiaffB 
had iimde on men’s minds. The past infiueuced the course of 
history by tbo very attempts which men made to get rid of ^ho 
past. Thinjs^ went differently from the way U which they would 
bavo gouu if men’s minds had not been so full of the past, though 
only with the objeet of destmying it. The new things, tho new 
names fur old Uiium, were a more etvUuiig mesnorial ot what they 
supplanted, limy brought the old things and the new nauiea 
more forcibly before men’s minds, than if the old things and muni^ 
had in Ihemsolves gone out, or had been left to di? out iu tho 
ordinary course of nature. 

The accession of Elizabeth is one of the times ajb which men 
and Ibiiigs in general seem, in the way of which we have spoken, 
to take a fresh start. The chiumctcr of the time becomes widely 
different from the character of tho time just before it, and the fact 
that the leading iigiu'e in the new stato ot things was young perhaps 
helps to strengthen the impression that all things started fresh 
together. J be old nion and the did things seem swept awa^ at a 
stroke. Cecil in the State, Parker in the Church, seem as if they 
bad spiMug into being on purpose to bo the leaders of a new raco 
of men. It is haid to bolieve that the meu really belonged to an 
earlier generation, and that their miod.s and characters must liave 
been formed under a wholly different state of things. It 
needs nii effort to boar in mind that Parker wasi bom lu the 
reign of Henry tho Seventh, and that, but for bis own jn^ui!a1,.he 
\vould have risen nearly as high under Henry the Eig h th aa -ho 
did under Elizabeth. Cecil was a younger mou— about midway 
between the nge of the Archbishop and tiiat of the Queeu--and,ns 
he rea^d a great am and lived nearly to tho end of the Queen’s 
mmi, he seems to jbe in a more speeiol way identified with it 
Still, at^ tho acc^on of Eliaabeth he had reaohed the •age of 
thirty-eight, a time by which the cfaaiactere of moat men are 
pretty well formed, and when it has been made pretty dear what 
manner of men thw are. It is well to remembw that men who 
mm so distinctly Elizabethan had seen a good deal of the world 
before the Elisabotluiti age began. We do not mean that anybody 
seriously thinks otherwise, that anybody, if ho stopped to think 
for one moment would doubt about the fact We only mean 
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that it is 0)10 of those things whicU people, if they fnntially 
rouieiiiJwr, }'0t pructicidly forest. The truth uf course is that, 

till lIlO WOW'WHVU Vt‘ JSUaaholli, Parkor and Gocil^ though lh«'y 

woTc inon, the one in middle life, the other somewhat hoyond it, 
^ough each was a man of mark, and had filled important oilicos, 
still neither of thi^m had reached that kind of position which makes 
them stand out in history in the first rank of men of the time. We 
therefora get the involuntary impression that their caroor began 
at the lime when they began to bo really prominent in everybody's 
eyes. We ahnll understand the Klizabethan mriod better if we 
rtjmeiuber that, at the end of Henry the Eighth's reign, Parker 
wns a distiiigiiiNhcd divine, n doan and a master of a college, 
Vfbo had refused n bishopric; and, what should never be for* 
gotten, that ho somehow contrived to keep safe in England 
jroring the reign of Mary. Wo should remember U>o that Cecil 
was 'coming into notice before the death of Henry the Eighth, 
that ho had been Secretary of State under Edward the Sixth, 
and that he went quietly to mass under Philip and Mary. Again, 
the fact that the reigns of Henry and Elizabeth are cut off by two 
other reigns, and those specially busy roiuns, in which so much 
was changed backwards and forwards, iiiakos us apt to forget how 
short the real interval was. It brings the course ofitiuio more 
truly home to us when wo find ib.Ht, ov«*u in the time of James 
the First, there wore Htilla few ejected monks living, and receiving 
the pensions granted to thorn by fjenry. In the early yours of Eliza- 
beth the ruined xnonasterics, those whose buildings ware neither 
preserved nor wholly swept away, were not the pictures(|ue ruins 
Aoftenod and mediowed by time, in which poets and artists delight, 
but they must have shown that bare and patched and in every way 
unpleasant look wJiieh belongs to a building which has been lately 
unroofed and dismantled. 

It is in ibis way often useful in reading history to stop and 
think what events any partimilur mind could have rGmenibert*d. 
In Grecian history Isolates and Poly bios have often been pointed 
out as the men whose memories mn.st have been more instructive 
than those of atmost aiiyboily ehe. Jn the case of Potyluoa no 
unusual length of days was needed to see an amount of change 
such as could hardly nave been seen in the cuurso of an ordinary 
lifetime in any other age. lie simply saw, without, as far os we 
know, living to any romarkahle age, all the events which 
ruled that Home should become tho head of the world. Isnkrates, 
without seeing quits such chang<»a ah these, naw 'u me very re- 
markable events, and saw more of them lhau ni.iior people, by 
sheer dint of living longer than other [leople. A man who dies 
at tbo ago of ninety- eight by his own act unfairly defraudH the 
world ol’somo pnit of his experience. Still it was something to 
have been born before the Pelopenn^'Miuu war begun, to have been 
able to talk to survivors of the fight of MiirHtbon, to have bc^cn 
grown up gt the time of the Sicilian expedition, and to live to 
alarva himself after the overthrow of UhAironoia. In this cuse we 
so thonmghly identify the man with the later timi^ that wo are 
apt to forget that ht* more truly belonged to the enrlier, and that tlie 
peculiar character of his writings and bis way of looking at things 
M doubtless owing to the fact that be did belong to an earlier 
time. Our surprise is the other way when we find J unio, tho 
niece of Cato, the sister of Hrutus, the widow of Cassius, 
dying quietly in tho eighth year of Tiberius. SSuch a fact os this 
raminds us of what people are apt to forget, that tho glories of the 
so-ciAled Augnatfiii age are really the glories of the last genera- 
tion of the Kepublic. Virgil, llorare, l<ivy, lived on to carry 
into the Imperial ago tho vigour of the days of tho Commonwealth. 
The reign ox Augustus is singularly barren of men of any mark 
born in it, though hore again it seems tc* carry us over a long 
time when wo find that Galba had seen Augu.<ituB in his 
childhood. 

But if this tendency is at work which makes ua involuntarily 
fancy that men came into being at the time when they rose into emi- 
nence— that is, which makes us practically look on men as younger 
than they are— then; is anothur tendency which nakes us faiu^ 
some men older than they really were. There are aomo kings, whose 
r 6 igns were nearly as long ns their lives, and some of thorn began 
lOiuly to take a part in anairs when they were very young. Suck 
was the last Philip of Mnccdou ; such was the Emperor Henry tho 
Fourth. Neither of them lived to be sixty, vet Uvy talks about 
Philip as seiiex and ** senio confcctus " a long while before his 
death, and almost every historian who writes of llunry the Fourth 
diraws a moviug picturo of ** the aged Emperor ” persecuted by his 
rebellious son. lionry, like our own Honry the Seventh and his 
contemporaiies, may very lilttdy have grown old before the proper 
time, but this is not what Ih* meant. Such expressions simply 
iQlU'k the involuntary feeling that men who hod been before the 
world for so great a number of years must really have lived an 
unusual number of jreara themselvos. Altogether it is no unim^ 
portaut matter in history os well as common life to mark carefully 
the am of the people with whom we are dealing. We romemb^ 
tm Ola clergyman who, whenovor any pemon whatsoever was men- 
tioned, always aokedi und tliat in a broad North-countxy dialect, 

Praigh wnat caged mon might he be ? ” Tho question is a good 
one to ask in every page of historical reading, provided we not 
only ask how many years each mna had lived, but wbat events a 
wan who lived that number of years could remember. 


NATURE-WOUSIIIP. 

leadore of tho poetical revolution of the beginniag of tUs 
nturj were tu the habit of doacribinu their own movemoni 

as a return to nature, and expressed their dislike to the school of 
Pope by denouncing what they called its artificiality. These 
catchwords have undoubtedly a meaning; and yet when erne looks 
into thorn with tbo desire for a precise deflnitioD, thoy seem to 
elude any definite grasp. Is it possible, in fact, to contrast art 
and nature thus broadly? Must we not take man and man’s 
works to be a part of nature, if we would sposJe pbilosophicaUy ? 
Cowper’s aphorism about God making the country and man 
making the town seems to imply a very singular theology i for, if 
we fix the assertion down to its direct logical meaning, it would 
amount to declaring that God made trees and boasts and did not 
make man. Otherwise, why should a house be a less interesting 
object than a nest P Tho uitlerence between the work of a bird 
and the work of a human being cannot surely be that the one is 
and the other is not of divine origin ; but simply that reason has 
in one case been the divinely appointed substitute of blind 
instinct in the other. Of the two, one would say that an object 
which implies the action of reason should bo the more interesting 
to a reasonable being. Pope, in fact, has put his own case with 
undeniable force. In his earlier elTorts, as ho tells us, **pure 
description held the place of sense ” ; in his more mature work he 
acted upon the doctrine that tho proper study of mankind is 
man.” His theory seems to be sound enough, whatever may be said 
for his practice. The Jissay on Man is full of grievous poetical 
faults, tor which reason low people read it at the present day. But 
it deals with the^ most perennial sources of human interest; tho 
position of man in the universe, and his relations to his Maker 
and his fellow-crciitiircs, are the topics with which tho greatest 
poets as ;well as the deepest philosophers will continue to occupy 
themselves chiefly. Ana when tho reaction against Pope’s artistic 
practice led to the rejection of his theory, and to a sort of vaguo 
impression that a poet's business was to describe the colour of a 
primrose or tbo motions of a cloud with photographic accuracy, 
instead of dealing with human emotions, the error was of a more 
serious kind than that which it supplanted. The true objoctinn 
to Pope was uot that he wrote about human nature, but tliat ho 
took 0 prosaic view of human nature ; though it would ntrpiire a 
diliicult analysis to say in what particular aspects his view 
de.*Hn*ve 3 to be called proaaic. 

Without entering upon that question, we may safely assume 
(hut tho interest iu what is cnlh^d untiire — that is to say, in in- 
animate objects or in the lower ordin's ofauimatedboingH— Is often 
carried to excess in the modern school. We have soon unqualified 
praise lavished upon a poet for his unfailing correctness iu obser- 
vation of natural objects, as, for oxiiiique, iu making flowers 
blossom At tho cori'ect period of tho year. Undoubtedly such 
correctnoas is a merit in a poet, so far as it enables him to appeal 
more forcibly to our sympathies. A poet who should make 
daflbdils appear in Movember instead of coming before the 
swallow dares *’ would perplex oud iinuoy us by the confusion. But 
tho mere accuracy of Shakspoaro’s dates in the exquisite missago 
from which we quote is not properly a poetical merit at aU ; it is 
one which ho shares with a gardener and in which he is surpassed by 
a professional botanist ; and for anything that appears so far, bis 
writings might be on a level with a scientific manual. The poetry 
enters when tho emotion naturally assuciated with the dallbdila is so 
sympathetically indicated. The claim, therefore, of modetn poetry, 
80 far as it rests upon tho close observation of nature, must imply 
the doctrine that some of our deepest emotions are excited by tho 
contemplation of inanimate objects. Yet when that doctrine 
is expressed too absolutely, it becomes a kind of Byronic 
misanthropy. Wo are invited to admire the sea because it b iu 
the habit of sending man shivering and howling to bis gods— >a 
sentiment which, on the whole, seems to imply rather a morbid 
frame of mind. Indeed, the doctrine might bo inverted. Is it not 
more artificial than the coutiwry to delight in savage scenery for 
its own sake? Does not the love of barreu mountams, so charac- 
teristic of modern poetry, imply an unsocial, which may bo fairly 
called an unnatural, aversion to our fellow-creatures P A perfectly 
healthy mind should, it may be argued, take more interest in the 
cultivated scenery which supplies food and shelter to humon 
iMiiugs than in the wastes of ae.^olate ice and rock where no human 
life could sustain itself for more than a few hours. Our love of 
nature is theretore the measure of our dislike to our kind, and 
proves how far wo still remain from being in a peifoctly social 
state. Ho long as a discord runs through all social arrangements 
we shall delight in the wilderness; when we ore thoroughly 
accJiniatized to the new order, we shall like to live in a crowd all 
the year round. The better we love mankind, tho more reluctant 
we wall be to undergo even a temporary separation. In one of 
bis finest poems Marvell eulogizes a hill and grove belonging to 
Fairfax for their pttfect subserviency to human wants, and ha 
very properly, aa it may seem, condeifins the more uhsocial 
heights : — 

Here lean, ye mountains more uiflust, 

Which to abropter greatness thrust, 

Whioh do, with your hook-shouldered height. 

The earth defima and heaven fright, 

% For whose excrescence, III derigniecU 

NaUirs must a new osntre find, 

Leun here those humble stipe to tread 
Which to aecoier glory load. 

How would the Alpine Club reply to suck amunents? How 
can they justify their preference ortbenows of montBUne to the 
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Thfit eathuMMde body might 
are solaciiig themMWm 


powibly a aatinbototy reply. They 
at tho pvoaent momoBt^ duriyg iho many taoutlie of '^fofeed ah- 

etineneefrom their faToaiite modneaSi by exhibitiiig a collecdoii of 
meturea by a diatiiiffuiBhed Rench artist, M. liOppd, which vary 
foxGibly illustrates the peculiarity of their tastes. M. Loppd's 
special talent is in the representation of Alpine snows. By enwt- 
mg a difficult ascent in St Martin's Place, up a staircase which, 
in concession to the wealcneBses of ordinary humanity^ is not coated 
with ice, the daring tourist may find hiniMf for all practical par- 
ies in the heart of the Alps. Desolate snow-fields and inacces- 
sible peaks glare upon him from all sides. One tremendous 
crevasse in particulu. somewhere in the wilds of the Mer de 
p/ace, impresses him with the profound coDYlction that a party of 
guides must he frozen in a sleep of many years' duration some* 
where in its unfathomable depths. That M. Lcmpd has taken 
pleasure in painting it may be inferred from the loving fidelity 
with which he has represented its minutest details, wat the 
Alpine Glub*-which is presumably composed of ordinmy human 
beings— loves to gaze upon this gaping grave (for so it appears to 
the unprejudiced observer) is equally clear from the receptiott which 
they have accorded to the painter. But is their enthouasm credit- 
able to them? Should we infer that they are modern ghouls, 
hating mankind and loving the deserts which still hold out against 
human invatdon; or is there some better interpretation to be 
placed upon their peculiar sentiment P AVhy take pleasure in the 
abomination of desolation in the immediate* vicinity of Charing 
Cross P Should these picturos of untrodden wildernesses, lighted 
by blood-red sunsets or shining in a ghostly light of their own, 
really attract pecmle more than that full tide of human existence 
for which Dr. Johnson expressed a manly preference over all 
rural beauties? 

The jfeply would probably start from the principle that love of 
nature is something of a misnomer. A man who talms pleasure in 
contemplating daffodils or clouds does not really think that a 
daffodil is a more interesting object than a human being, or 
attracts a larger shore of bis sympathies. If it did, he woum be 
partly a misanthrope, but still more decidedly an idiot. He merely 
intends to imply that he is capable of enjoyiDg solitude $ and* he 
doubtless enjoys it because he can thiuk of the destinies of the 
race more distinctly when ho is not disturbed by tho presence of 
too many of its unita lie con meditate on the ahoitnoss of human 
lifo or the fallacy of human hopes tho more effectually when bo has 
no inducement to listen to gossip about the chances of a particular 
judge making a vacancy, or a given young man marrying a specific 
young woman. The preaching of (taffodils is effective it 

\ii 20 very simple end commonplace. The true teat of poerical 
sensibility is the power of finding fresh interest in the most 
threadbare platitudes. There is, in fact, a very close alliance — to 
modify the ordinary phrase— botweeu sublimity and stupidity. 
Now tho merit of a moan tain, considered as a companion, is that It 
is incessantly but very emphatically repeating one very simple 
fiontiment. it makes a sufficiently near approach to the uniW of n 
living organism to be easily personified; and, when personi^, it 
continues to say over and over again how very amallman is, w^t 
a short time he coo live, and how very small an effect ho can pro- 
duce upon the world in which he livea Here am T, pretty much 
the same as I was a thousand generations before you were horn, 
and as I shall bo a thousand generations after you are buried. A 
ploughed field flatters human vanity, and suggests the advantages 
of steam cultivation and the number of quarters of coro that may 
he raised. A mountiun with its crevasses and gladers suggests 
tho slow development of vast chiinges reaching backwards and 
forwards beyond the petty ken of human beings. That is 
clearly a veijr commonplace and rather monotonous ol^rva- 
tion, aft^ a t^e. But yet it is tho sentiment which, ex- 
press in various forms, is the euhstance of a great part of all 
the most impressive poetry and moralizing that has ever been 
composed. Byromcally interpreted, it may become cynical; 
but that is only because a Byron chooses to repine against the in- 
evitable, instep of looking things in the face like a man. To 
rejoice in communion with mountoine ought therefore to indicate 
a power of taking pleasure in some of tho most solemn reflections 
^at con occur to a human being. We do not venture to say that 
it actually does imply that power; for mountains have been only 
too^ effectually associated with mere athlAticism or with the 
delights of a vigorous appetite. The most poetical objects may 
he turned to such base uses. We only fiay that when the pleasure 
in savage sceneiy is genuine and healthy, it implies a susceptibility 
to this vein of reflection. Tho love of nature generally should 
mean, not an Indiflerence to human nature, but a tendency to con- 
template its most simple and gounnil aspects, instead of being dis- 
fracm amonmt the potty details of small j^rsonal intorsats. In 
that sense only it is admirable ; and in that sense the mountains 
are more eloquent preachers than scenery whicli speaks more of 
numan conqu^to ovessthe physical world than of the insuperable 
Darnen which restrain them within iiairow bounds. 


LETTEKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 

I N B<»^g tom. to* .go Cobbett’a Adeiee to Yomo Mto, w. 
onutM « %\ialtflcatto wJileh appear, to be reqimed of our 
tbM iwefol jolM*. We*3KHUd have oWvad tot 
Oobbeto qnrtem o( Ufo and nonia b defective in *.fr{ng bo 


oceoimt of the existence of plain women. His adviee to a young 
man is that he should many a pretty girl as early as poosinl^ m 
tho folih that the happiness fhtts procured would far mors thsiip . 

compensate for the privations and trims entailed byhaving to kosp, 
a wife and children ujpon a narrow income. Now, giving . the 
fullest application to the maxim that beauty la in thaeye of the 
beholder, we nevertheless feel that many women andf some man 
would bo left unprovided with places in Cobbett's scheme of 
society. It might possibly occur to a modest man to doubt 
whether, when no had found a woman whom he could think 
pretty, she could be induced to marry him. But Gobhett perhaps 
did not contemplate that his young man should be more 
burdened than he was himudf with modesty, wUch is not o 
quality well adimted for^ getting through the world. An Ameri^ 
can writer, of far inferior force to Cobbett, bos undertaken to 
advise young men in tho choice of wives ; and he has to some 
extent provided for the case, which is probably more rare on 
the other side of the Atlantic than on this, of a young man 
wanting in solf-confidence to go in and win in matrimony. 

Never content yourself,'* he says, ‘‘with the idea of having a 
commonplace wire. You want one who will stimulate you, stir 
you up, keep you moving, show you your weak points, and make 
something of you. Don^t fear that you can't get such a wife.” 
This writer doubtless desires to be widely rend; and, as he adr 
dreasoa both sexes, he may perhaps he able to explain to 
commonplace young women what part in life they ate to 
fulfil. But at present ho is speaking to young men who may 
fancy that commonplace wives are os good as they pan ex- 
pect to get. This, no assures them, is a mistake. He quotea 
the answer which a gentleman who happened to combine 
wit and common sense made to a young man who feared that a 
young lady of great beauty and attainments would dismiss him 
tf he became serious “ Infinitely more beautiful and aecomplbhed 
women than she is have married infinitely uglier and meaner men 
than you are.” The wit of this reply is to our mind less obvious 
than its candour. But the writer adopts it as the ujtterance of a 
modern Solomon. You,” says he in effect to a jfoung friend^ 
“ are mean and ugly, bat 1 will teach you how to wm a h'and(loiwa 
and dbUnguiahed wife.” If the young friend is honest and houoav- 
able, if his character is spotless, if he is enterprising and indus- 
trious, if he has “ some grace and a loir degree of sense,'' and if ho 
loves appreciatiDgly and truly, he can marry almost anybody 
worth hiP having. This of course is very nice for young men, but 
unsatisfactory perhaps for young women. If even pretty and 
clever girls are liable to bo married to plain and stupid men, what 
is the destiny of plain and stupid girls, if there arc onysuch in 
America? The principle of natural selection maybe gerioially 
valuable, but its application to the particular cases of tho non- 
solected must be inconvenient. It seems to us that this author 
has undertaken more than ho can well perform in < constituting 
himself the adviser of both sexes as regaros marriage. Indeed he 
anpoars to feel the difficulty of being on both sides at once. ” I 
shall not quarrel,” ho si^s, “ with a woman who desires a husband 
superior to borself, for 1 know it will bo well for her to obtain 
such an one, if sho will be stimulated by contact with a higher 
mind to a brighter and broader doyelopmont” An ill-natarod 
American has remarked that English women have a teiiilency 
towards “ brooder development ” in mature years, but ho spoke Of 
the person, whereas this writer apparently refors to the mind of 
woman, which is to Im stimulated by contact with tlie higher 
mind of man. But if man at the same time desires to be 
stimulated by contact yrith the higher mind of woman, one side 
or the other must submit to some sacrifice of its aspiralioDS. “At 
the some time I must believe that for a man to marry his ia(eriot 
is to call upon himself a great xutsforiune ; to deprive himself oC 
one of the mort elevating and refining infiuencea which can 
possibly affect him.” Wo aio reminded of another philosopher 
I who advised a young man not tu marry for money, bat to go where 
'^monoy is. Thm is on excellent precept to give in* a patthudar 
cose, but it is manifestly incapable of general application. 
Women as well as men dm unprove their minus, but unfortunately 
men are advised to look, os indeed they would look without advice, 
for bodily as well as mental grace and beauty. The bandsoine 
Paris says that the glorious gifts of the giris are not to be 
despised, those gifts which are given by tho gods theinsolvos, and 
which a man^ camiot have by wishing for them. It may indeed 
be possible to increose the supply of pretty women in tho world by 
taking care that all the pretty women that exist tire married 
early. But if men propose a system which takes account only of 
pretty women, it is not perhaps wonderful that plain women should 
begin to agitate for what they call their rights. 

Tho whole result, however, of the book is that men and women 
are to do their best to get their minds atimulatud, and otherwise 
to antuige advantageously for themselves in marriage. Wonsisn 
in gene^ have so few opportunities of associating with men 
^fore marriage that they are often obliged to make blind bargains. 
I'he author, who is as free as his own model young man from tbn 
burden of excessive modesty, speaks in his own person thus:— 

“ My own wife very fortunately got an excellent husband, but It 
ia something for which she is to bo grateful to an overruling 
Providence, fiir her own knowledge had very little to do with it.” 

! Ho speaks elsewhere of the value of religion in a family, and he 
' doubtless contemplates tliat his wife tlianks Heaven daily on her 
: knees for beatowuig on her the blessing of himself. In egotism, if 
. in nothing else, this writer might oompare himself with Oubbett* 
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In nrrnnginpr marringro liotixik rare of himself, and Pi*ovidancc took 
rare of the lady who became his wife. In etylo he id fmr idlerior 
to robbett, and indc^rd it is vfiin to expect elegance of language 
from a writer who tells young women that derclopment in the 
broadest sense Is the end of their lives, and who ex^ius his 
view of rejigion by saying that humanity had got off the milfl and 
was sticking in the mud when (Jbristiauity came to help it out 
Cobbett had warned his young mnn that, whatever he may think 
before, ho will find out after marriage that his wife is not exactly 
nil angel Hut this wifter^ gnos inexorably into details which 
(^obbott spared. By the time, lie says, that the husband has seen 
his wife eat heartily of pork and beans, and with her hair fria2led, 
and her oldest dress on, busily set on overhauling tbingn, he 
se <;8 that she belongs to the same race os himself. This is lament- 
ably true, but perha|)e hardly consistent with other portions of 
the treatise. ^ It will proliably have occurred to young men 
to suspect^ without going the length of imputing a fondnoas for 
pork and beans, that young ladies have in private hotter appetites 
than they display in public.^ There are illusions iumauy court- 
ships which mamoge diHslpates, but if young men and women 
Kiw as much of one another before luarriage as Iho author desires, 
it is possible that these illusions might be dissipated prematurely, 
and the prospect of miiTriago might not BUi vhe them. A com- 
panion picture to the bride who eats licai'tily of pork and beans 
repct'sents the bridegroom getting up cross in the morning, and 
trying to shavo himself w'itu cold water and a dull razor, “ while 
his suspenders dongle at bis heel.?.’’ It is perhaps Inovilahlo that 
hitsbands should be cro^s and wires addicted to pork and beans, 
but if tnon shave, wbioh is happily no longer nc 4 :e.ssary, they can 
easily he supplied with machiuis for warming water and with 
sharp razors. 

The author’s ideas of dn^ss for men arc novel Tfe does not 
exactly adopt the notion that the ends justify tho iiioaue, or in 
ot hinr words that a grh)d hat mid boota will atone f«)r shabby coat 
and tMusers ; but he proposes the thrifty expedient of tiiuling 
what ho calls your ‘*dre«a centre ’’ mid adorning that, w*hiic the ; 
rest of vonr person may he left quite plmn. 'J'hia droas ccnti*t» : 
is ti nucleus Irom which the rest of the divss should be developed 
and unfolded. This dress centre or iwiuiary di*e.sd idea” is 
dif&mit in different persons, but it is idways tibov*f the waist. 

seem to ourselves as we quote this passage to be talking that 
soSt of nonsense *which about litis time of the yesu* begins to be 
passed upon a confidihg public ns ni*t criticism. Hut uhat which 
we ignorantly think nonson;^ may, after all, Im refined art. Only we 
should like to know how to find the dross centn*, say, of Thoinas 
, Smith. ** The erovat, thu vest, the hnl, tlie bosom, the coiit-collur, 
mayt'lthcf of them, be this idea,” in Thomas ^miib, or anybody clsi}. 
Thackeray has said thut if a man cun do nothing else to entfiriain 
au'Cvening party, he con at least w(‘nr an embroidered waismoat. 
If Thnckoriiy nsrd iirtistie language, he would have said that 
41 man can find Ills dress luid adorn it. 1 'his dress centre 

may be safely located about the neck and chosl. A beautiful 
cm vat, sustaining a fimltleas dicky, is about all a man cun Bland 
without damage in the way of elegant dross.” \V e speak with 
diffidence on so high a sub]Gct ; but it occurs to us thaC u man s 
appeamnee would not sufler if he ventured upon solemn occasions 
to wear, not only a dicky, but a shirt. •* This (that is, the 
mvdt and tho dicky) ** should form Ibo centre.” Any luaii 
who has made dross* a study knows that two pound.? a yt^ir 
spent about the neck will gti further thim ten pounds spread 
upon tho person. This would bo important to gentle- 
men of limtted incomes, if true; but, unfortunately, tho luihit 
of wearing vrhito ties at and after dinner rather iuterferos 
with the full ' application of the authors principle that tho 
whole div.ss should bow to the cravat.” Ho oxj)luins more 
fillly that tho vest should harmioTiize, but be modest, and all the 
olher robing .'«bould be shaded otf until there is not an ubti'iwvo 
iM-are. Kxtremitii'S will then only be noticed. Tlieso should 
be faultlessly dresactl, but in a munoer rather to satisfy than 
attfACt attention.” By ox trinities ” the author probably menuS' 
feel imd hands, and in these the most invontivo gonins would not 
find much mere scope for omanientation than about tho neck. 
Dttt 00 extremities are certainly not thn centre this is unimportant 
Ttta author s meaning, put into plain pro<c, appears to bo that men 
•ahtrakl wear gorget ms n^'cktics whenever possible. ** Coarsest 
ololhes,” says he, ** devolopeil fitnn on cdugaui central idea br^oine 
elcmuit tlieniselvce, and nn'Cive and evolve a gloiy trbich costs 
cxeepteottsidcratioii and the rendingof his letter. VVe have 
rfMul hu totter, and considered it at no slight cost of potlsnce, but we 
have no hope of understanding it, unless tho enterprising managers 
of ^tUe'iEiiteinatliQiDal E.\)ubiti(m would kindly undertake to give a 
series of lecitam upcui the central idea ” of dress. An exliibi- 
tioii of neckties mia dickies of all natioos would be an attractive 
icituru of their p^nunme. ** Lot e.ich young man chouse his 
central idea; plant and develop it,” and he will find that he cun 
deoss bottur Uian^ever before and at baU the cost. Tho author's 
precepts fur choorifig ,a wife am iuudligible, and perhaps, with a 
sni&nmtt quantity ot assurance, pructicwible ; but we do not see our 
vngy ^oiKfcgurds dms. Wu nuist be content, in the absence uf 
inslrudtioD^ to woor clothes made of good broadcloib, although it 
is^M (bia4ttttfadr osanroa ns, a sign of iuuiital poverty* 


THE SA5;iTARy PIGEST.* 

first of the tn^ prontisad Digests, of the SoBitsiey Stotutee 
JL. has At length appeiured, oiuL the saAitsey antkiOMties m towaa 
can mv longer pleiid ignoraiioa of tho exloiit oc nature uf theto 
powers tt« nn excuse for not putting them into opesatano. An 
octavo vohimo of twu hundred and fifty pages pnfieasea to contain*^ 
and, so far os wo have been able to examine it, doeaconitinBi>-« dear 
and methodical exposition of the existing law, in which, while the 
language of the Atatutcsi has been preserved, it luia been stripped 
os tor AS posriblo uf technical phraseology. Tliu ptovieioiie xe» 
latiiig to tne same subject have bean brought together, Umiis is a 
Hiiliicient index, and a very full table of conteuts. There con in 
future be no didiculty in ascertaining what tho law says on. soni* 
tary matters. What the law lueons may still remata uncertafaa, 
Turin a rider prefixed to the Digest Mr. jjambert takes care to ex- 
plain that it 18 A digest only, that it does not clrim to be on 
uuthuritative interprelaiion of the law, and consequently that 
no attempt has been iimdo to conslruo or recoudle tho 
stAtutos quoted. To those who thmlc tliat the Public Health 
Act ought to have iii 4 ‘ludcd a consoltdnllon of the saniUiy law, 
this will appear a lamentable, though, under the cireumstances, 
All unavolduolo, defect. That is not oar opinion. Ctsusolidation 
is greatly needed as regards this branch uf tho law, but complete- 
ness, bohed on actual experience^ is more needed still. II conso- 
liilAtiun comes too soon, it may tend to stereotype an-incomplete 
state of the law, because the very introduction of tho consoli- 
dating Bill, at the tail of a long couivc of legislation on tlie 8 ul]{ject, 
would seem to imply that the necessary eiiactmentH are all In 
e\'i.«itcjice, aud that they only need to be arranged and mode' intelli- 
gible. Tho law relating to public health is very ftic from being 
in thiiJ state of perfection, it is more comproheusive than it is 
generally suppoHi)d to b(% but it stands in need of many amend- 
monls and additions. Parliamcat will be much better able to 
make these aiuuudmeats and additions when thn niachineiy 
crKitled by the Acts of 1871 and 1872 ha.? Uiun at work for a 
yi-ar or two. The r^xisling sanitary luwj were thea for the first 
tiiiio I'xtended to tho whale country. Every acre of ground has 
be *u bubjected for simiUiry purposes to a single local authority, 
und lids local authovity to a Single central authority. Among these 
local authorilioi there will be genuinely anxious to make full 
of tlie powers with which they aro invested, and others again 
^entim»*ly anxious to do iioLhiug which they si's not obligod to do. 
K rum the repi'esenUtious of the funner the Uovernnicnt will toaiu 
wliut additional powers arc needed to enable zoalons authorities 
to trike proper rare of the public health within tlieir dibtrict. 
Fnmi tho action or iuactiuii uf the latter iho ( iovsmmsut will 
loam what uivaHures are roquirod to make the powers crHiferred by 
tin* Act effeetual, even in tho hands of oandoss or nnwiUing 
admiiiistraturs. At present the law has not berm adequately 
to. 4 tt>d in either diroctiun. It is not known how much can bo douo 
or lunv luucii loft uudouo. t>y thu time that every Town (Jouncil 
and Jiocul Buord in urb&m districts, ami every Hunsd of Huardians 
ill rural districts, has been fur a certain period in posscMum of these 
Digosts^ has tuniod or not turned to account ilm knowledge gained 
from them, aud in the hitler case has been subjocted to whatever 
pressut-o the central autlioiily cruu bring to bear on them, there 
will bo A store of material fur siipplomentnry legislation which was 
not and could not bo in exlstoucu at the tiino tho Public Health 
Act was before l^arliamenl. 

Assuming that on urbrn sanitary autliority fully conscious of 
the importance of tho dutiu.? entrusted to it, and desiroas of 
discharging tliem to the utmo.?t, tokes' the Digest in band with the 
view of ascertaining Uio limit of its powen, let us see what will 
bo the result of tlie inquiry. In the first plae0> thoso liodics have the 
control of the water supply. Where no proper supply at present 
c.Kists, they may eiiher nuiku contracts with a Waterworks Oom- 
pany or construct w'atorworks of their own. Where a Waters 
works (hmipony is alrrndy established, they may ihsist upmi its 
supplying water fur uil reasonable purposes upon terms to be 
settled by arbitration. W^honover ahouae is not properly supplied 
with wafer, and can be so mipplied at a rate not exceeding osv fid. 
a year, they may compel tho owner to remedy the-wimt at his own 
co?t, or, if lie refibtos, they may remedy it tliomsolves and recover 
tho c\pei).?es from him. Tlioy am bound to provide and niaintatn 
all requisite machinery for securing an olErient supply of water in 
case of fire. They ciiu proveni the pollution of the water 'under 
thoir control. In the next place, urban SAnitary anthorities have 
the control of all the sewers within their dietrict^ and they am 
ljuund to make such new aewexs os may be neeessm for elmetnal 
dniio.'igo. In the ciiso of houses not provided wkh a suffieient 
drain, they con require the owner to ouustruot a drain into any 
sewer within a hundred tout of the house, or, if them be no seiwer 
within that distance, into a covered cesspool not under any hoosck 
They have the same power as regards houses newly buolt or 
completely rebuilt. They muf^t take cam that all dzimie, closats^ 
and the like shall be constructed and kept so as net to be a 
nuisance; and in thu event of any house bring repeated to be 
destitute of proper copeniencosin these respects, they may require 
tbe owner or occupier to provide them, or else proviae tboia 
themselves at the owner’s expense. They most tee that poads and 
ditches are drained, cleansied, or filled up, so aenot to no prejq- 
dicittl to hoaltb, and they must remove at^the^eest ef the oouupier 
or owner of the pcemises any aocumulatbn of^ nuNwro uir '.other 
noxious matter. They niuy chnmseawd wliitswashifaih thaanaev 
or ooeupier^i expense any house whtoh the Oilloer of Health 
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nports to be ia an unwholeBame condition. In the third 
place, the urban aoiiitary authoriticsi hare the management 
of the highways within their district They are .reapontiible 
for their being *kspt in proper repair, for the proper number* 
ing of the bousest for the removal of obsiTuctrans, h>r the 
eare covering of calhurs, and for the destruction of dangeroua 
buUdlngs. Th^ may armoge fbr the lighting of the streets. 

A long list of ommces calculated to annoy reaSdents or passengers 
in the streets is set out in Digest, any of which are punish- 
able on conviction by a line of 40s. Under certain restrictions 
urban sanitary authorities may also provide markets, and make 
by-laws for the regulation of the sales in them. They have the 
control of all ha^nsy-carriagea, and of pleasure-boats and liorHes 
or donkeys standing for biro. They may provido public pleasure- 
grounds and public eloelss, covered or open baibing-plfuzea and 
washhouses. In the fourth place, urban sanitary authorilioa have 
largo powers as regards the reguiatiun of dwelling. They may, 
with the consent of the Local GovOTameut Boanl, inako regula- 
tions as to the registration, inspection, and cleansing of houses 
let in lodgings, or occupied by more than ono family. They must 
take UTuceeaings upon the certitif-ate of tho Medical Oincer of 

Ilealth to abate overcrowding. They are charged with tiie ad- . , 

ministration of the Common Lodging Houfle Acts. In places ' ^ still stnmger to the eyes of the South. The jpmants of Hicily, 
where tho population amounts to ton tuousiind perMous, they must . tho laaznroni of Naples, .the Capri dsher-fiilk have never yet 
investigate the condition of aU houses condemned by tho Medical ' succoeded in realizing the fact of cold as an annuiU fiict .in 'thiar 
Officer of Health j deternrno, subject to an appeal to Quarter lUb. The Englishman, whose winter spreads over half the wHir, 
Sessions, whether the mischief can bo remedied, or whether, tho pokes his October tiro with a cosy prescieiico thitf he may poaa on 
ho uso must be pulled down; and require thu owner, or other person ^ till May. Winter is the central fact in his life; he may have 
responsible for the state of the premises, to execute the necessary | six months of sunshine, but ho is certain to have six nmiDths Cf 
works, or to pay for the oxocutiou of them by the sanitary autbu- t cold; and his primtical mind arranges existence on the basis of the 
rity. They are specially charged with the supervision of bakehouses, | certainty and not of tho doubt. His house is built ior winter, 
and with the enforcement of the statutory rec^uirements as to their his windows close, his doors shut, his Mres draw ;.lie knows that She 
painting, washing, draining, and ventilation. Lastly, urban tight with mist and fog^ and rain and snow and iee will be a l^Mlg 
sanitary authorities have the right of Tcfu.siiig their consent to the 011c, and ho buckles himself steadily, as an EnglishmmvjSan, to a 
establiahmofit of oHeuaivo trades or maniifnctures. As regards long fight lie even gets a certain joy out of the contest. ^Be 
trades nlroady established within tho liiuits of any city, town, or skates, he snowballs, he keeps Olmstmss, hs aits hunflblf on. 

K 'ous district, Die sanitary authority, on tho report of tho heiirthrug, and chuckles over tho comforts of home ; be piiUa^n 
r of llcalth, or on the requisitioa of ten inhabitants, must his greatcoat with an air of dellanoe, and ahaats, **A''tee 
institute proceedings against any person rauaiug a nuisauco ny the winter's morning 1 ” to his , neighbour in the teeth W the Bast 
carrying on of such trade. All siaugiaur-houseM and knockorH*- wind. But the Oapreee peasant has never had . time .to-.gf^ the 
yards, except tho.<io in use at and sinco the coming into operation fact of winter fairly into his head. The cold, comes year afto 
of tho Low Government Act of 18^8, must be licensed and year, hut it comes in a brief and Htful way that iiets oof Northm 
registered, and tho sanitary authority may muko by-liiws for conceptions at detiance. The stranger who. iHas for xefugo tci the 
cleaning such slaughter-houses, and for the prevention of cruelty .<iboros of tho little island in November tlnds. hims^— as he did 
to tho oatilo alaughtered. Articles of food oxpost^d for sale may lfu$l winter — in a blaze of almost trojucal sunshine. Aidttni(^t 
bo exainiued by Ollicers of Health or the riispeetor of Nuisances, of dull weather at the opening of December raises hopes of ^an 
and, if found to he unwholosoiiie, may be seized and laid boliirn a English Christmas which are suddenly swept away by a return uf 
magistrate for condemnatioii. The sanitary authorities ore further the summer glory for a month. For away over tbs sea the oroats 
hound to inspect their districts from time to iinio, in onior to of the Ahruzzi range lift themselves .white against the sky, but 
discover wliether there an) any nuiHaiicos r^iiiriug ahateiiiont, February has almost come before winter arnves, fitfuJ, windy, 
Under the term nuisance 4 s included foul drains, anitoals kept so miuy, but soldom cold, even when Die macstrals, so dreaded pn 
as to be injurious to health, accuiiiulutions of noxious matters, tho liiviera, conics sweeping down from the North. Miiiv.h 
uubcAlthy i»r overcrowded houses, overcrowded or imventiliitca ought, c'ven by Caprese experience, to be the difficult month ; 
factories or workshops, furnaces which do not consume their own but ** Marzo e pozzo," say the loungers in the litDe pUzza^ and 
smoke, and cliimneys not belonging to private Iioubcs which send this Duio the madness *’ of March takes the form of. a delicious 
forth nluck smoko iu such quantity es to be a nuisance. Tho lunacy of unbroken sunshine. Corn is iilreiuly xippling under. itho 
sanitary authoziiics have a right of entry into the promises com- olives, leaf-buds are running like little jets* of gi-oen Ught 
plained of, either to ground proceedings or to execute works the brown vine-stem^ the grey weird tig*-bzAi»chcs are dutM 
ordcced to be done. ^ ^ with fruit, women are spinning ngaiu on xLe housefops, bo^s,«ro 

It will bo seen that urban sanitary authorities, making full use playing with the birds they have caught in the niyxtlisa,.|li6 
of the powesb entrastod to thein by the Hoveral Acts embodied in bright shore across the bay is veiled iu a summer haze, and winter 
Dieir Digest, need. hardly complain of having their hands tied. In is gone. It is hard to provide in English fashion , against snoh a 
practice no doubt they ouiv discover that Iheur progress is hindered winter as this, and the Uopri tisheriuan pielhra to i^ard it asilttr. 
by unexpected ohstaouwi. The language oftheatatutesmay be found Iaiwo regards the opposition of tiio priesthood, as something 
to furnish unforeseen loopholes to those who wish to evade their almonnal, cxcoptioUHl, to be borne with ** pozlenza^' add aabrng 
oporatioiL Tho machinery provided for the enforoeiuent of tho of the shonldei's. hen the storm- wind blows he lounges in . the 
law may prove defective. * The Talue of this or that precaution suuiiy comer of the Piazza ; when >the rain comes he smokes, at 
against the generation or communiention of disease may turn out home or mends his nets under the picture of the/ Madonna add 
to bo lesst^nra by .the omission of this or that other precaution, the Bambino ; when the cold comes he aits passive and nimi>bed 
Some or all of these defects are certain to he discovered in course till the cold goes. But be knows that the cold wUl go, and that 
of tinio, aud it will be the duty of tbo Legislature to remedy them the rain will paw, and that peace will settle down again on the 
os they come into view. But it cannot bo maintained that nrban sunny bay ; and so, instead of making a fuss about winter, he 
sanitary authorities have not a good statutable foundation to looks on it as a casual little parentbosis in. tho business of life, 
work upon. It cannot be said, with any approach to truth, intensely disHcreesble, but luokily brief. He sees no poetry io it, 
that the powers they already possess are worthless. Pro- no beauty of bare wold aud folded mist; he heois no uiueic in it 
bably there ia no sanitary authority that has yet made full like tho luuaic of tinkling iddes so dear to Oowper’s hem't. 
trial of them, none that is.not authorised by law to do more than Christmas itself isn’t much of a feida in the South, and has none 
it has yet done for the protection of tho public health. A very of the mystery and homo pathos which mokes it dear to English- 
greiUiespoiiaibUity now reels upon the more iutiVlligeut and public- men. There is Uie ‘'presepio” in tho church, there is the 
Kpirited feorpcMiatioas. If they set a good example in cairying out nrocessioii of the Wise Men at Epbhoiiy-tide/but tho only real 
the sanitary W, if they make it their object toriuse the standard bi^eak to the winter’s dulness is the Feast of the Coral-Fishera ^ 
of health comfort within their diatiicts to the highest attain- What with tho* poverty of Die island imd its big families, it is 
able point, they will do more to pronioto sanitary progress than hard to see how Capri coiild get along at all if it were not for the 
era at this moment, bo done Jby any other agency whatever, extra einploymeut and earnings which 01*0 aflbrded by the conu 
There are three priodipal ways in which such, actiou on their part hDiery otf the African coast. Some hundrod or two hundred 
will exAvoim ab^ftcial induence. The .first is Iw showing where young fellows leave the island eteiy spring to embark at Ttffto 
the law BeedwaddUioumamendinmitin respectof Die powers with del Greco in adeiachmont of the .greet coral dset which musters 
which it .invests, tho looal nnthorUies. Until these powers have at that port,, at Genoa, or at Leghorn, and the Bimday before they 
been wily oxerM, it ia diffiault.to .say confidently whether they start— genmaUy 000 m the Isst Buodaya in January — serves ns ibe 
nreaubcient w The second way, is by showing the Feast (34^0 Cond-Fisliers. I^g Wore daybreak the banging of 

good resmte .mat Xmlow foam « iuliuso of these powin, rad so hig cracken rouses the island from its lumbers, and high lunss is 
eiiccsming.a 4 eigevnumM to um thw like- hardly over wheQ.a pmessioa of strimge ^pfolurasqueness sUeiims 

wise. XbeNmazitmry MwwratowmrWhicfar may prevent one iiom out if ckurch iuto the sumhine. At its .head come the 
restbiff eralnnt.modee' a yare insuah. huger deeUit^e or a very ‘'Danglitiirs of Ifiuy*” some mere little twfft some girls of »«*- 
uuiehlewml^oiftiiintaiigpntoaMfoi^^ The" ttsen, But aU etad in white, wJth.gariraiZa of flowers over thoir 

tbizd wiyr is iQtdmittiif a sMid|mUfoo|talo^ waLeodile rei}, and gizdiea of red or blue. Behind come the hshermeo, 


the eentnil authori^ to use its corecive powers affiM^uallyf 
obtain edditional poweie foem'PjMtiiauieiit wlwa'lbs«S'n|hiidl;H 
has are found to bo inadequate. As yei tha esilM aillMilKy 
bos moved with caution, and even .tiitddity,.m' 4 he. 3 ifd 6 i^ 
of cc^ion ; but, conrideeiug how assy it ii. in this cfmntQr 
to raise Die cry of over-centralizatfon. it would be sKsbigo iey 
that it has moved too slowly. StilLit ia essential id JhaealMa- 
non of aauiti^ improvements .that It should act wttb. giUMler 
decdsion in time to como. There are a large number of the 
smaller and less enlightened sanitaTj distrusts injvhi^ it isalniosfc 
useless to hope that tbo local authorities wiftgo a step .forlfa^ 
or foster than they are compelled to go. If the Govemnicitt 
can point to the lurgicr districte as examples of .the benefllewMi- 
forred by an energetic sanitary policy, it will be .much .eaSiev^to 
bear down the ignorant or interested opposition wliiuh ove^ 
addition to tho stringency of tho I’ublic Health Act is ouie to MU 
forth. 


TUB CemAL-FISHEBS OF CAFfil. 

TRANGE as a Southern winter seams to English- eves. It is 
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laMion which he adapted that he received a liberal educatiou 
before leamiiig the buaiaeaa of the etajjjfe. Whatever may be 
wought of olmcal atudy as a preparation for other profeisionsi 
there can be no doubt of its utility to an amirant to the highest 
honours of the theatre as it used to be. when Mr. Macready’s 
father sent him to Bugby^ ho did not desire that he should become 

1-^1 t '--^me a eucceesfiil aetori 

The veltto of oliuwieal 


an actor; but if he had wished him to be<^me a suceoAsfiil actor, 

Jio eo^d bavo tobea no bettor stop. 


scholarship to a tragedian is obvious, and, besides, a man who has 
been educated at a public school is probably a mnUeman, and an 
nctor who is to play kings and noblus ought to lie a gentleman to 
start with. The embanassmeots of Mr. Mamady’s father brought 
him at seventeen yean of ago face to face with tho nalities of life. 
Ho was thus toveSd into connexion with the provincial tbeiitrea 
of which his father was manager, and by stress of circumstances , 
jrather than by free cboico ho entered tho profession of which he i 
became the head. He might perhaps have done better for biniaelf 
in one of tho professions which are called learned, but ho could 
hardly have done as well for society, of which as an actor ho 
became a delight and guide. Ills career commenced in 1 8 lo and 
terminated in 1851. Tho first part ho played was !^imeo and 
the last was Macbeth. He found the stage occupied by the 
Kembles, Kean, and Young. IIo succeeded to the kingdom whero 
they had ruled, and after him came anarchy. The best testimonial 
that any actor of tragedy could produce in recent years has been 
that ho was a member of Mr. Macrcady's oompiiny at Druiy Lane 
Theatre in 1841-2. Mr. Phelps was a member of this company, 
4 md we know what be has done at Sadler’s Wells and lately at 
the Princess’s Theatre. Mr. Ryder was anoUier member of it, 
.and to him as stage manager much of the success of Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s play ^Twixt Axe and Oroten^ at the Queen's Theatre, was 
•due. Mr. Anderson, who used to play Othello to Mr. Macrcutdy’a 
logo In the same company, was, we believe, last seen in London about 
two years ago. Tho Dcsdemonii of that company was Miss Helen 
Fauci t, whuo tho leading actresses for comedy were Mrs. Nisbett 
And Mrs. Stirling. We cannot mention the name of Mrs. Stirling 
without remembering that, in an excellent perfonuauce of the 
lately at the Charing Cross Theatre, that lady played 
Admirably the part of Mrs. Malaprup. More than thirty years 
have passed since Mrs. Nisbett and Mrs. Stirling played Kosaliud 
and Celia in Ae You Like It with Mr. Aridersini, who had youth 
.and strength for wrestling or any other spurt, na Orlando, and Mr. 
Macready himself, ur Mr. Elton, who was afterwards unfortunately 
•drowned, as J(^|ues. Mr. Ryder was tho Duke in the same cast ; 
the late Mr. Keeley was Touchstone ; and Mr. Compton, who is 
now playing at tho Globe Theatre, was Williiini, Idlest of us 
lemeinber Mr. Keeloy, and we can see Mr. Compton any night w e 
please; but it is easy to imagine how tho one would talk and the 
•other look as Touchstone and William. This play was imtiai with 
flufficiout Hctmery and decoration, but the nccossorios wore not 
made more important than tho play itself, as Las become the 
fashion in recent years. If all tho aurviving members of Mr. 
Macrcady's company were willing to act together for a night next 
week, it would pnihably be said that either tho play thoy might select 
must be produced shabbily, or the manager must lose money by 
what ought to be a promising speculalion. This perhaps i.s the nuKit 
Annoying of the chuiigea which have happened since Mr. 
Mneready’s time. Whatever else we got at a modern theatre, w'c 
never got variety. ^ Thirty yoairs agt) there were persons who held 
boxes or season tickets at Drury Tione Theatre just ns they uru 
now held at tho Opera, and some of these persons occupied their 
places nearW every night. You might see OiheUo one night, Ae 
You Like It the next, and porhups liivhelieu the third, and there 
was always a screaming farco after a tragedy. The muricnl de- 
partment also was very good, and the perfurmanco of Acie and 
GataUa under Mr. Macreody’s muiingeiuent is still spoken of ns un- 
au^Rssed. We ought not to mention nuisic without noticing that 
Misa 1 \ Horton, who is still a peat iiivourite with the Loudon 

J inblic, was Ariel when Mr. Macremly produced the Temjmt, 
n effect there were three companies at one theatre, and wo 
abould not complain if the same quantity of talent were now 
distributed among three, or even six, difierout houses. Rut we 
nothing like the completeness in all parts that marked the 
perfornmuces which Mr. Macready directed ; and, besides, there 
baa never been since his time such a school as he provided for 
rising actors. Mr. Charles Kean revived Sliaksprarcf nliiicmt too 
gorgeously at tho Princess’s Theatre, and indeed he may bo said 
to have inaugurated the em ” of upholstery in tragedy. He was 
perhaps rather too apt to think tliat himself and his wife, who 
certainly could do a great deal, could do everything with 
Hie help of scene-painters and tailors. ^ Thus a soft of part- 
nership was established between tragedians and tradesmen, in 
which latterly the tradesmen have become the more important 
members. \ve ought not to say that the public taste is wholly 
vitiated when the Stdmdl for Aandal has been played, and very 
well played, for upwards of two hundred nights, and tho Jtivaii 
vm played coiitemporaneoasly» aad also very well, for mors thou 
my mgb^ Lord Lytton’a Money has been only lately with- 
drawni after a run ot many months, and us that play was never 
very bnlhnnt, Md has long eince lost the charm of novelty, the 
•attraction must have lain ptindpally in tho acting. Comedy, theru- 
fore^ ttiU fiounshee on , our a^e, but t^edy has reached a pitiable 
of weakim to which death woiud be almost preferable. 
Vw lead^ aetocs jn tre^y wo, most look almost oxeuisivoly to 
Ihe •nrvivimr ptt|^ of Ifa. Macready, while it is almost impos- 
mUe to fiU the minor patuea^actw^^ We can hardly ex^ 


young men of talent and education to enter a profosdon which 
neither confers wealth nor promises fame. If a mno^who 
had pamed with credit trough a public school wore d^mp^ri^ 
of tho hope of going to college, and felt tho want of atf^mequito 
maintenance, it would not now occur to him to seek it upon «a 
tragic stage. There has appeared during the last fow yeoie ntoiw 
than one promising Juliet, but we ooubt whether there hae 
appeared a Komeo of equal, or indeed of any, talent. 

AmU all the comforts and luxuries whicn have fnnlti|di6d Vjfll 
the growth of national wealth, it is permissible to look hack with 
regret to that ruder and poorer timu when ono could go any night 
for three shillings to the pit of a tboatro. and see Sbokspeare wellper* 
formed. ,Tho theatres were in those days tho centre of an intellect 
tual society which dwelt within two miles of them. Mr. Macready, 
as manager, had tho sympathy and support of the forem<Mt men 10 
literature and art, and even those who adversely criticized hU 
acting bore emphatic testimony to thd* value of hla attempts to 
rehabilitate the poetic drama. It is enough to say in his praise 
that playgoers look bac;k through more than thirty yems to liU 
management ns to a model of hopeless, unattaiiinbleperfectioii. They 
have seen FomtoBo at Drury Laue, and Jiahil ttm Bijou at Oovent 
Garden, and they have consoled themselves with the belief 
that after the lowest ebb has bern reached there must come^ a 
fiood. In honour of the memciry of Mr. Macready some special 
effort should, wo think, bo mode to revive, even if it could bo only 
for a fow nights, the sort of performances that be would have ap- 
proved. Wo may rumember or imagine the performances which 
he directed; but it would bo well to place before younger play- 
goers soiiio reproduction, however feeble, of our dreams or themories. 
if by the nUroncbmeiit of upholstery it wore p^ible to^ nrodueo 
several plays, the rising generution might bo infused with some 
slight idea of tho clfi'ct of a powerful performance of Jh/tia Owr, 
Ze/ir, or MaeUth. Something ought to bo doiio to commeniorate 
tho services of Mr. Macready to liturature and morality. Tho 
naino of ono “ who made a nation purer through his art is not 
likely to be forgotten in the list of great and g<^ men who have 
been schoolboys at Rugby, llo owed much to early training, and 
ho has paid the debt by the lustre which his career reflects uphn 
tho school which trained him. Eiidor his rule tho theatVes 
fullllled tho promise of Ihoir patcuts, that they wore instituted 
** for the promotion of virtue, and to be instructive to the human 
race." It was not by iiccideiit that tho poetic drama grew to its 
highest prosperity in 1'higlaiid during a long and arduous, and 
nltimately triumphant, war. The temper of men’s minds in 
1814 was well adapted to bo iiilluenced by the ardent 
genius of Kean. We cannot reproduce, except at the price 
of equal sacritices and sutferings, the foehug of society 

when hope long doubtful soared at length sublime," and 
therefore, it w*o Jind another Macready, could not place him 
ill the circumsliiuces necossiiry to success. Great men are 
nurtured amid gr»*nt events. Mr. Macready ’s birth was coincident 
with that of th«^ first French Remiblie, nmi be survived the Second 
Fmicli Einpiiv. Whim for the la.^t time in public lio spoke 
tho linos — 

I li.'ivi* HvhI loii^ my wuy ul'lifo 

1m HilJ’n lino I he M-wr, iheyi-Ilow leaf— 

he could not ha\o hoped to bo able to look hack upon his farewell 
of the tlioairc tiiroii^^h more than twenty years' cnjoyiacnt of the 
love and honour that should uccotiipnuy old age. ilo cxcccdetl 
the ccmimon lot of man alike in the duration and varied ox- 
perieuco of hi.n life 

* Wo ibnt arc young 

Shall never hco so luiich, luir live su Loug. 


MU. O’KKKFFE OX ULTRAMONTANISM. 

W E have never expressed any opinion on the details of Mr. 
U'KccIVe's quarrel with Cardinal Cullen, nor do wo intend 
I now to prejudge que.«itionH which will bhortly bo brought be- 
fore tho legal tribunala in Indand. That he has been tieated 
in an arbitrary and oppressive manner by liis ecclesiastical 
superiors is what most .Eiiglishinen will be ready to believe, 
and if it should turn out that they have kept within the letter 
of tho canon law, by which tliey profess to be bound, the 
genend cotiimont of outsiders will probably be, ^^so much, the 
worse for tho law." Mr. O'Keetle of course contends that they 
have ovorsteppid their canonical rights hi their engemoss to crush 
an obnoxioiU opponent, but we are as yet only iinperfeirtly 
acquainted with the grounds 011 tvhich his cmiteutioii will be 
maiiitainod. Memiwhile he has come forward with a soil of 
geuenil vindication id liis position in tlie shape of a letter to 
the Timen on Ultramontiiiiisin, which tuny be coiisidcrod on its 
own merits, luid quite apart from any bearing it may 
bo supposed to have on the tochnicalitios of the case. Ic 
seems to bavo been imminliiitely occasioned by a s6mc** 
what IliboTniau mare's nest of Mr. Mitchoii Henry’s— who has 
since defended himself by appealing to a precisely umilar 
blunder of Doan Stanley's — about the meaning of the terra ^^-Ultra- 
muutau«^" A very moderate knowledge of etymology might 
have sulliced to convince them that tho term, when rated by 
Italians, must necessarily refer to opinions prevalent North of the 
Alps, and, when used by Northern Europeans, to opioions preva- 
lent in Italy ; nor would it requira a more profound ui^tory of 
history to establUh the inference that in tho kirnier case it signi- 
fied antt-Papal^ or what used to be called GaUican " aod ".Cm- 
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alpine/’' viewa, and in the latter case what is now commonly 
understood by (Jltinmcntanism. The strange perrenuon** of 
the namc^ of which Mr. Mitchell Homy compliUDMj exists only 
in his owh fanciful explanation of it Mr. O’KeelTe is aUo fully 
juatifled in asserting that *^tho two schools have been always con- 
Hiden^d orthodox in the Koinnn Catholic Church/’ at least up to 
July 1 8, 1870. His extract from Kleury gives a toh^ralily correct 
rough summary of the substance of the Gallican Liberties ” ; but 
when bo goes on to observe that the Couuiul of Constance ** set 
iiside three Pretenders to the Pnpncy/’ and put Martin V. into 
their place» he materially underaiates his own caso. both 
bv omi^on and inaccdnwyr. The Connoil of Constance dcpt»fte(l 
trio rei^uiug^ Pope, John XXITl., who was not a proti'nder 
lit all, lor bis crimes and contumney, besides getting rid of 
Uio two aiitLPopes. And it also passca a decree, to whicli wc slmll 
hove occasion to revert presently, of fur more iniportanco in its 
theolo|^ical aspects even thaiithisbigh-handedasscrtiunof sovereign 
authority in toe Church. 

The main- point of Mr. O'KeeiFe’s letter, however, is comprised 
in hia reference to what he calls the funioiui ItcsulutiuiiH of the 
French edergy in 1682,*’ ^uiiuionly known as the Four Gallicau 
Artides, or the J^ojlartifio Cirri GaHiranif of which ho gives h 
brief summary. And here wc may pause for n iiionu^ut to recall 
Uie ori^n^ 01 this tnily ** faiiums ** manifesto r»f the French 
Church in its palmiest da^>s. The Declaration is often spoken of lOi 
-noHBuet’s, and so f^r rightly, that it binbodied his belief, uud that 
ho wrote an eliiborate dclVncci uf it. Dut iu nml originator wa-'* 
the Minister Colbert, -who persuaded LfuiisXiV. that aheasouablc 
opportunity had arrived fur publishing a turnial sUilonient of tbc 
rights of tbo Crown mid uf uatioiinl Churches os aguiiiKt the r laiins 
o| the Puuocy. IIu culi-slcd the sympathies of Dr. llarlai, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and tho Archbi^li'ip of llheitus, and tliu drawing up 
of the Kepurt to bo pre'^onti-d to the Assembly of Clorjiy was 
I'litrusted to Do (nioibscul, DisLup of Tuurimy. It was a 
iiiiistoriy document, tracing out the cunstitution of tho mtcienL 
Church down to ninth century, and the gradual onoruach- 
ments of tho liomsn Curia on tho strength uf tho False Decretals. 
The iVssombly received it uniinimou>ly, and directed the aCiibor, 
in conjiinctiou with Dussuot, to compile the lovmal Dechu'iidon 
bused upon it. Hat they wore uiiabie to agree in their \iew.s 
about iiifallibility. JleSMiet, while denying tho infaUibilit) of in- 
dividiud Popes, maitiiaiiied a theory, inure high-sounding than 
intelligible, on what ho called the infaltibility, or, as he cxplfdiied 
it, when pitsssed, tho iudcdoctibililv of the Sec of Pi-t-cr Indnidual 
Popes might err from the fuilli, but, in tiio long lun, llio »See of 
I’eter would never bo sullered to full away. Tliis view, if less 
logically cciberoiit than the more extreme clortrinc siibst'quently 
euujicbited by tho Vatican (.'oiincil, had the conveuionce of avoid- 
ing many historical difiicuities, while it was far Ittss onerous in 
pnu'tictt. Dr. ChuisseuI, however, with moio consistoiicy — and, 
as the event bos proved, witli a clcai'M' pre.scicnce of the teu- 
Jeucics of tAthcr sy s^eui — deiiiod Pupal iiifallibility, wliethcr of 
the person or the see, aitogother. Soil ':*suct w'na left to draw up the 
Duidanition by bimsedf. U wuh si^ii'-d by tbo thirty-four bishops 
and thirty-four clergy of lower rank coinpu-ing the .\i«sunibly, 
nitilicd by tho King, rugij*tored by the INiriianieut, nnd '•rdcrud 
to be taught in all univcrsilicH and colleges throughiiut France, and 
subscribed by all professona. Thu Pope was furious, and threatened 
a ibrnml censure, on which Dossuet inntio the not \ery dutiful 
roinnrk that ** good iiiteiitioiis, cumbiiied with blender eulightt n- 
iijont, woro a groat misfoveuno in Si) exalted a pohiliun, " and in 
bis instructions to his envoy at Romo be insisted on the fatal 
rosiilts of throwing over tho C'luncil of Coustanco. Anttiim* 
Arnauld entirely sympnthi/ud with Dopsue-t hero, nnd exprobsed 
his pity ’* for the 8eu of Rtmic tinding sucli champions as, lor 
iubtiiiicc, Geroli do Cerceto, wliu deduc!cd Irum the suvereignty of 
(jliriat over tlto whole w'urld the Miproiuacy of thn. I’uja-.^, His 
Vicars, over all Kings and secular Govornuieiils. Juiiucent XI. 
found it prudent to alniudon hia iuloution of issuing any formal 
oeusure against the Deckiratiou ; but bulls of^ iu.slitutinii were 
systematically refusifd to the iicwly-appointed French bi.'-.hops, till 
at last no less than thirty-five sees were left vacant, the Chapters 
ia>uimitting the ud in in is 11111100 uf the dioceso to thu uneuiiseeruted 
jioiuinees. Meuiiwhile llossiict was engaged in coinpobing his 
great treatise in vindication of the Four An ides, JJrfi'iwo JJvdura^ 
tiotuB Cleri GWh'eam, which waa completed in 16851 but, by 
Uie King*a deiiire, nut published. It first saw the light 
in 1730, many yeara alter bis death, iii an incorrect and 
uiiaalnorist^ form, nnd in 1745 wa.s published in its pro|Hsr 
shape, as it finally hTi tho hands of its illuairiotis author. 
There can be no doubt wluitcxor of its nuthcuticity ; indeed the 
originid MS. was discovered in 1812, in the Royal Library at 
Paris. Its appearance greatly discuneerted the Ultiiuiioutuuu party, 
who were aaxious to gi‘t it nUieiiilly condemned ; but ituine 
trembled at the name of the great upolngUt of Fathnlicisui, and 
Denodict XIV., far tbc ablest of recent Popes, pointedly declined 
to prouoaiMio any formal ceihsure. 'to this clay it remains un- 
answered and uncoudemned, except of course implicitly by tUe 
Vatican decries. 

Mr. O’Keetre gives the following abstract of Uie Four Artiuleas — 

•• 1. That Kings anti •Prinix?H an* m»t Nuhj^s-t in iair.|»:\rn 1 .s dirceily or in- 
Ciraady to the etXiMimfiCNl iiowcr. ntai thor they eiiinuit he (h^poaeil bv 
■MUumty 0/ tbs chielit of tbs Cbarcli, nor tiu-ir subjeuts ab^uivud iViiiii iluo 
jdlsgtsfice, 

That the decrees fhr Conm'il «f Constanee on ibo nuihoritv of 
geosnd Cjhiucik ought to rcanuin in full force; uiul that thu CUurcli uf 


Fnmes does not agite with these who think ‘6isse dsenes aro MMIMbwr 
only made for the thus of echUini* 

** 3. That the exercise of oeelssiastieid powsn.cR|gbt to bevvfiiilnSQdr^vihs 
oanuns $ that therldl!l^ ciisUmM, and laws ffooskved in the UaBioan OMSSh 
ought to be observed Jn it. 

‘*4. That, though in questions of faith the fiovorolgn Pontiff has tbetblbf 
part, ami that his dooroes regard all the Choroheib his judgment, howeviWrils 
not irrefragable, If not* followed by the assont of the nmole Oburcb.*’ 

This summary is tolerably correct os far as it goes, except that In 
No. 3, for eccleaiasticiil nowor ” should bo read ** apostblio 
Paivai) authority.” And this is the clause that most closelv touches 
on Mr. O’Koeffo's own enso. When tbo Pupal aggression,” to which 
ha refers further on, took place, it was supposed that tlio creation Of 
thenew hierarchy in ICnglnud wouldbofoliowedby areolar paroddol 
organ ixiition ; for a diocesan opiscopnto, us disUnguisbed from the 
govern niont uf Vicars Apostouc, » always supposed to connote, ns 
the logic books say, the establishment of ordinary paridios, with 
canonitml rights ot‘ paribh prissts. Hat tbo 800 of JLlotno, whh^ 
had been ready onough, in the Concordat with Napoleon, to 
.sweep away all existing parochial rights in Franco by a stroke of 
tho pen, did not see any nccosrity for introducing this part of the 
diocesan system into England; and tho new bbdio]M, wo need 
haixlly say, were not auxious to press on its attention me proprinty 
of limiting their own arbitrary powers. There are, accordingly, 
no lloru.iu Catholic parLh priests, in the sense of the canon law, 
in England to Ibis day. Dnt in Jrcdiuid, where tho old diocesan 
organization has never been interrupled, the old rights of tbo 
partwhi aro also supposicd to remain in force. And here, 
wc piTsiirao, will lie the? strength of Mr, O'Koefle’s poii- 
lion. If l^Hpal Liulhurit}' can only he exercised in occotd- 
tinco with the canunf*, (.'ardiiial Cullen may find it diflicult to 
justify his summary inode of procudure. But, without prououtKslag 
luiy opinion on the issuo of tho approaerhing trial, wo cannot bat 
ohservo that tlio zealous clianipion of ooelosiastical iiidepcndence 
has left one tuliicrablo point in his armour. While adhering 
to the first threo Citllicun Articles, he announces his abandon- 
iiiout of tho fourth, which, us he justly observes, lias betm con- 
dotiuied by tbo V.atican Council, whose decrees ho conceives that 
every Uonian Ciitholic ought to admit. How that may be we 
need not liere dlhcu^is : it is of course notorious that a largo and 
growing nutnlK'r of Romuii Catholics do not admit them. But 
^jliut has nppan-nLly escaped Mr. 0'lveelli*’s notice is that tbo- 
Vatican Council has’jn^t as omplintioally condemned the secemd,, 
if not alSio tho lir.<iil and third, of the Hrillieaii Arlicles as the 
fourth. If tJio deciees of Con:»lanco on the authority of Oeuenil 
Coll nciln are to remain in force lor iiJl lime— and this is f^nrely aa 
ohriou.-i Corollary Iroiii llie iufalhbilily of lleueral Cuuneils — 
lilt* dm;ree.s ol tin* A'aticim aro e.vpi’essly eoudeuincd by aiiticipa- 
tioii. J^>r wlint is the famous de.cn^t of (kmstance, b^inctionfd by 
Dope Mart in V. ani bt veral of his suceo5.'ors and b) tlio Council 
of Jiuslo.^ •* Kveiy lawfully corn okod (Ecumenical Coimvil, ro- 
preMMitiiig tlie (Jhurch, derives itM iinthoiity directly jfram. 
Christy and every one, tho Dope ineluded, is subject to it 
in mailer'i uf fnilh^ the he/iling of schism, and tJio refotm- 
atiou of the. Churcli.” A more poluted dmilal of the infalli- 
bility nnd supreme ordinary jurisdiction of tho Tope, which 
are the two poinu dt*liiifal at the Viitiiuiu Synod, could invrdly ba 
put into wordf*. But if this doctrine i.s to bo superseded, and every 
Roman (Jalholic iiiusl believe the Rope inliilliblc, wo must confess 
that tiio opponents of Ultramoiitanlsm appmir to us to enter tho 
contest so \ery lie.ivily weighted that ihetr chunoos of success iiro 
inanpreciable. Whul a\uil4 it to appeal to the Cisalpine spiyit o£ 
a^iiirruy and a Doyle,” bo h of wbum solemnly on oath repudiated 
I’npul iiifallibility uefuro a Commiltee of Rarliaiuent, or to lainout 
the want of *Miii Irish prelate more Catholic than Koman/’ wliep 
tlisit Cisalpine .'*pirit hu.M been distinctly braiicled as liereiicul, and 
to be mure C.ithulic than Roman is 10 aspire to bo greener thoiv 
tho grns.s and more blue than tho azure of a elnudhtss sky ? Mr. 
C'Keele 8houhl rememher that on Vatican principkts the mcnouze, 
and the sole lueiL-iure, of Lruu Catholicism is idcniily with liome*. 
As Fins IX. happily expressed it, TradiziunB smiotu. He lioldsiidl 
truths and all laws, as another Dope has worded it, in tcriuio 
jHvtu! is sui. It is surely obvious that Infallibility most bo a law 
unto itself. 


THE KOYAL ACADEMY. 

1. 

fpiIE present Exhibition is a fair average and nothing romre.. 
X There is scarcely a picture that will take the public by snr- 
ptiso, thvro is hnrdiy an artist who will create n scusauott by 
sni'passiug the ».taiifiiu‘d of excellence be has reached in previoua 
yciifs. 'i'lio utmost that in chari^ can be conceded is that, flie 
collection is plea-^ing and varied, and that tho rooms are babmeed 
with more than usual taste. LiUle or ttolhiiig in the way 
novelty oriimovatioc upon traditional respectability and establiwd 
mediocrity culls for notice, save the continued and aeceleiatad 
ducadoiice which marks the grand contml Gallery in oeoseqiieiioe 
of its bidng rescrvi*d m the appointed iidd wherein certain lioyal 
Acaidemiciiuis are privileged to prove their lack of Muius, From 
year to year it becomes more and more intolerable Biatioaae 
creations .should be placed cunspicuonriiy to rej[i!re(ient Bn^h ntt 
Yet perhaps wo may take it as consoling evidenoe -of a ncdto 
which iiotuing can destroy that Mr. IiHr^iLA.,i8 compoMitiMy 
innocuous, nlthoogh be claims as t»f right a pila(» m rili# 
line fur a screaming horror termed *'The Cmiierenoe'lMMiwfNi 
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lMaftiM!i^l)6ik Ipacl imdOUw Gromven ’’ ( ttz). Thin pioturo 
ia haad at atunai wliila its neighbour, ^*£Iiazer andllobecca 
al ike Well (315)1 b^rHr.Thorwm, A.R.A^ifl. weak as water. 
We wish it were possible to bu^ in this^ the Poets’ Comer of 
the AeadomTi a direful woric by Mr. Copui- II. A.^ Mary Mai;^da* 
lena at the Senulohra^' (309)* Mr. O’Neil also has . long morited 
the last rewaru of labour^ and oertaiiily he will have done some- 
thing more towmds paving the path to oblivion by a speedily to 
be foigotten composition of that trite theme, Tintoretto painting 
his Dead Daughter ’* (2i|.6). It is perhaps loo much to exp^t 
that those and other arusts siiould deny thontsolves the last in- 
firmity of noble minds i still it ia a pity that luubition is not made of 
sterner etuif, and, at any rate, the love of fame wight be tempered 
by a self-knowledge whkh should restrain the painter from per- 
petrating works which only prove his weakness. On this doy 
will assemble B clisthiguuibed company of men of state, of letters, 
and of science, who here, in the Ikuiquetiug IIhU of the Academy,^ 
will, as a matter of course, pay graceful tribute to the ability of 
one KngUsli school. It is much to be regretted that, under 
axiating rules, works of mediocrity which come from the members 
Ctumot be shunted. 

The guests of the Academy will howorer doubtloss exercise the 
worldly tact wliioh knows how to Boize on the most agreeable 
topics. And, if we raUtake not, attention will especially bo 
direetod to one of the most arti.^tic and pleasing pictures of the 
yofir, “ Subsiding of the Nile " (292), by Mr. Chiudall, U.A. This 
artist has in seasons past iiiiida ue familiar with the ancient nionu- 
mente and the mndorn inhabitants of £g3'pt, but never do we 
remember from tbo same easel a picture so lovoly and impressive 
for scale and ilistunee, for silvery haze in atmosphere, and for tlio 
eilenco which reigns habitually in the Desert. Tho spirit of 
tranquil beauty rests on this canvas. Then, again, notice lunst of 
necessity bo taken of the noble group, After the J'lvpulsion ” 
(282), bjr Mr. Elmore, To paint Eve is nlway.*< to encoimtiir 

no ni'iiiiiary difiiciiltics, but the tiiuinph has been complete ; the 
treatment is rotiinkl, the form is instinct with bean tv. The post I 
of lionom* has b»'en reserved tor Sir F. Grant, who, as president j 
at the nnnufil dinner this day, will be in the w'ny of praise for * 
hie <'qucstriaii portraits of the Earl and (Bouninas of Coventry, 
preseub^d by two hundred and forty-five iVicnds“ who have* had 
the phni.siire of hunting with his lordbliiii'^ hotiiicis” (212). But 
..such Hubj'»ota are hopeless save in the nands of painb^rs such as 
Kubens, Vandyck, or Titian— from whom Sir Frauds, by general 
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teo long to die of diguUy, yet some people pKefer tb^fraa QUt* 
spoken naturalism aud caprice permitted to the Jhidiky (Itltery 
on the Opposite side of PjccadUiy. But the Dudley 
have not yet invit«Ni the Ministry and the Bishona to ^ner, and 
Ihorolore do not command the fashion and tne prices whiah 
inure and more favour BurUngtou Uouse. In Gallciy IV.f 
again^ wo find luodscapes so fairly treated as to load to 
the inforcnco that tho Academy Ime at last resolved to re- 
deem its character. “ Mountain Solitude ” * (37^), by Mr. 
liSiuler, “The (Graves o* our ttln Folk” (336}, by J. Smart, 
A.U.S.A., “Trawlers Waiting for Darkness” (386), by Mr, 
Hunter, and “Steeple Bock, Kynance Uovo” ^.4*9), by Mr. 
Cooko, II.A., are laudscapos r>f a rharocter and power wbieb held 
mote than their own in coinpotition with the neighbouring figure 
picturt^. Among the laitvr we shall hereafter have to notieo 
“ .Tfick Ashore” (329), by Mr. Jlodgston, the newly elected 



a question whether a work avowedly very far from cmupleiion 
should not have been withheld nltog»»ther ; and visitora, it ie to 
be feared, arc lilcoly to feel all tho more acutely the absence of 
the thr«(! MitJ» Armstrongs who signalized last ynfir’s Kxhibitimi, 
inasmuch us Mr. Millais has not b(?*'n able to ^upp]y any adequate 
substittiic. And yet the portrait of “ Mrs. BiseJiullsbeim ” (^zz^) 
is in its way irimnnhaiit. Ainoog many masterly portraits of 
ilie year by Mr. Millais niid others, none is bo defiant iu bravura 
<if brush and daring conciiteimtion of colour. But Mr. Millais 
has contracted a mannerism of which, we fear, lie cau bcarceiy fiiii 
in the end U) become tho slave. 

This introductory article will be be.st devoted to a gcnoral 
auminary of tlie contents of the exbibili«in. The visitor on 
4!nt\iriiig the first Gallery will ho astounded by one of tlm 

S rnndest bmdvcapcs of modern limes, “ A Lion in the Bath” (28), 
y Mr. Buole, u.A. The manner has the breadth, the bidd- 
ncss, and tho wide imaginative sweep of the Old JMasisrs; 
4inly tigiiro-painters can throw into nature such dramatic 
iute.asity. Wild, too, is “Tho Wind” (64), as the storm rages 
end tho torrent roara in tho Highlands— a picturo which not oven 
Mr. I’etor Graham, the painter, Jios over surpassed in power. Its 
eompanioD) “ A Coming Storm ” (78), is tho only example of tho 
grand manner of John Linuell the elW. “ Tho Fountain ” (72), 
Bvenad which graceful girls are post'd, cannot be accepted as the 
Btrongy&t work of Mr. ).eHlle, A.li.A. This pictiiiM$, together with 
portraits by Mr. Watts, R.A., and further portraits by Mr. MiUsis, 
K..\., will fall under notice on a future occasion. liaiidscapcs and 
portraits constitute the stiwiigth of the first (jlallmy. The next 
room in succession is weak ; but here again InudiK’Rpes and portraits 
asseit thenisoivcs jmwerfuUy. Among the former is .Mr. Yicat 
Cole’s “ Hay time ’'(11 4) ; this fine study of foreground and middle 
distance qjBCUpiea the centml spot which tho artist held by hia 
master-work of last year. On thu same wall Jmiig with good 
efiect a scene “In the Isle of Wight” (122}, by Mr. Birket 
Foster, and “Ramsey Island” (107), by Mr. C.* P. Knight. 
Among fignre-painters Mr. Frith, It. A*, is- not at his best. 
Mr. Webster, it. A., Mr. Storey. Mr. F. D. I lard v, M. Fri>ra, and 
Clark, mako Ibis room' the stronghold of genre- painting, 
wreover, the waUs are enlivened by certain eccentricities which 
of late years have'becomwdho vogue. Bui we are- all indebted 
to Mr. Albert Moore ahd others for breaking the dull monotony, 
Skii mediocrity, which rule for the most part in those 
Cmlonee. On the whole, classie and nnfdifeval manifestaiiona^ 
into a smaller minorily than heretofore. Yet 
onr Fbffhsh school has gained* tonmoh by these innovetious that 
ww^sh Umih to'be wis^ dbectsd rather than whoHy^destfoved. 

Wo have ahr^ydoseiibed to brief tho aspect of the third 
Qhttiry^ or Bnnaumg aadnefiDW eras over toGallory IV* 
touad th^wrilb igntotlm aosphsum grown of weakiicsi 
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(400), by Mr. Ward, Jt.A., and “ A Flag of Truce” (401). by 
Mr. Pcttio, A.R.A. Tlio next Gallery, No. V., leaves but 
iuiprcH.i](/n. Hero again, howivur, by a pleasing, well-balanced 
ittriet}', wherein each picture takva its litliiig plazas if painted 
for the poBt it holds, we are led to tho ounciuMon, not only that 
the hangers had ample nulKciiils out of which to make their 
chtnoe, but also that they did n«)t hesitate to reject wholesale what 
they did not want and could nut work. On this aasiimptiun it can 
eoblly be uudersttKid bow the ruonia have been bi^ught tugetlu»r 
into pictorial and decorativo harmony. That the individnid 
pacrificea havo been great beyond fiiii average seems proved 
by the unusual uumla*.r of rejcctiHl works. In tius fifllh and uub- 
ordinotq Gullory, the chief picl urea are “ Over tlio J leatlL” (447 ), by 
Mr. W. Liiineli, “Summ»jr Ailernoon ” (453) by Mr. Davis, tlm 
newly idoctod Assodato, “Finished Stody fur the Head of Lear'* 
(487), by Mr. IIorbL-rt, B.A., and “The Path of Koseii” (5*7)^ 
by Mr. Yoaines, A.U.A. 

‘Galleries VI. and VII. more than sustain tbe standard of the 
proiioding rooms; indeed it is eibiaut that anxious care has bctm 
taken that at no point shall the interest fing or the nu^rit die out. 
A tcrriiii:, but formal light, nmdur.ted btriclly according to 
Academic discipline, “ between More of More Hall and theDr^n 
of WauUoy ” (541), leiiwtates Mr. I'oyiUiT, A. 11 . A., in tbo por- 
tion which he endangemd by tbo companion picture of last year, 
“ Privsoes and Andromeda.” The large, studious,- and noble work 
now exhibited is one of the chief features of the Jibchibltion. On 
the iijiposite wall, also commanding tbe ceatnd position, is “The 
First Prince of Wales ” (593), a composition which once more 
proves 81 r Ji Im Gilbert the not uu^ivorthy disciple of Rembrandt 
and of Rubens. The comer Gallery, No. Vll., which has u-suaUv 
been well ramd for and strongly pronounced iu choraoter, strncK 
us ns being nnnnrkably well luiiHSed and managed by the hangers. 
The greater part of one wall U iu possession of landscape, an art 
of national bignilicaiico which lias never been mode nioro honour- 
sblt* tliim ill the pn'fMmt yo:ii*. A place of distinction is fitly 
given to a sober and solid kudi'. “ Amongst Granite Boulders ” 
t68l), bv Mr. Brett. Aroiiiid this central work ore ranged 
*• Bi)rrow(lide ” (677), by Mr. Hvriiig, “Tho Vocal Mewnon” 
(676), by Mr. MacCallum, and “ Dordivclit and tho Meuse'' (682), 
by tho w’oll-knowii Bidgiaii pmiiter, M. do Scliatiipbelccr. To Uio 
Dutch artist, M. Isnmle, we owe one of the niostsiiiiule and pathetic 
couipositiuns of the Apadeiuy, “ 'riie Poor of the Village ” (684), 
Ami here we m'uy take neenMoa to say that foreign pictures have 
this year been iuterspbrsod with judgment ; the examples are well 
cbn^en and not too numerous. 

Gullory Vlll. is, os usual, devoted to water ^colouia,' Galleries 
IX, and A., with which tho oil pioturfes close, niaintato to tbe last 
a merit which seems to indicate that the Academy could have 
further exlendcd tho oxhibitiem bad space permitted. An increare, 
however, were it prnclic abU^., is to be deprecated on divers grounds; 
tbe quality must in tho end deteriorate ; besidee, the eoduraoce of 
the public could scunxdy bo expected to hold out The qmuitity 
already given is asduredl}' ninpie, tbo quality only is defident; and 
merit cannot be raised except by the accidental birth of genius, 
or by the slow process of educatiou. In rapidly scanning these 
lost rooms wo cauuot bring ourselves to admire Mr. l'rinsep*s 
choice of a subject— the herd of swine running violently <k>wn a 
steep place into the sen (988). Hera is one of these iminei’cius 
cases in which a wrilteii narnitivo does not boar to bo thrown into a 
pictoriiii realit}'. Ilonce the established diatinctiou betweou 
poetry and paiiithig. 'I'hiit tho artist has buou signally succeuiful 
m bringing the iiicnicnt dvidly homo to the spectato proves all 
the nKUw irresistibly that the scene is not within tbe sphere of art. 
In short, it bcc^onies a question whether swine ought to be painted 
At all ; there is too much beauty in the world to make it worth lui 
artist's while to depict uucloau boasts. In the tenth and last room 
it is impossible, even on the most cursory siurvcy, to overlook either 
“The Heir” (1062), by Mr. Houghton, or “The Mountain 
joyous with Ijeaves and Streams” (1026), by Mr. Alfred lluut. 
But if we were asked which work has here left the most indelible 
marie on tho iinaginiitiou, we should naiue the grand and ghastly 
oomposition by M. Alma Todoma, “The Death of the First Bom ' 
(1033). abiding* in the memory for its loveliuesSis Mr. 


^Aghton's design illuBimtive of “The Artaof Ptaoe” (I270> 
M these coinpooltioiiii, as well as of otber^ 


! finnto epaee even to eaumemte, we shall treat hatse^r. 
;**tho rejected” it ia not our pnivtooa to spank safe » c 
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niserAtion. But thu anomAloiis fact may bo worthy of note that 
tho works refutwHi, as well ns the works admitM, have been 
this yoar beyond nil proctulcnt. We are sorry for the unsucecssful, 
yet without rejection little value would bo set on the privilege of 
admission. 


THE TWO THOUSAND GUlNEAa 

V ERY little happened on tho first day of the First Spring 
Mectinff to influenco in anv wav the mat ovent of the week". 
The Two Thousand iStikea Trial rlato oroucht out only four 
runners— Cobbam, TourbiUon, Foniarabian. and Ilugbendon, and 
a good race between tho first two ended in favour of Cobhaiii. I'he 
Tory bad performance of FontarabiHii might ,at first sight have 
jenpiurdisea the position of dang Forwaitl, Who was beaton at 
lloDcaster bv Sir J. Hawley’s horse ; but, on consideration, that 
race could be entirely neglca'led. Tt was Gaug Forwmxl’s first 
appearance in public, and it was the first race on tho St. T^ger 
day. There was on immense concourse of people, and the olficials 
had hardly settled down to their work. 'J^he mob crowded into 
tho course ao much that the horHOs wore almost shut in, and Gang 
Forward’s first experience of racing was not calculated to eu- 
couTi^ a beginner. His subsequent performances fully made up 
for hie first and only failure, and each time he ran he gave evident 
signs of improvement. The l*rinco of Wales’s Stakes hod no 
direct bearing on. tbe Two Thousand, but The Colonel ran 
well enough in it to satisfy the admirers of Hochsiapler 
that their champion’s maiden victory waa gained over one 
horse, at least, who was not absolutely worthless. 

Wo may proceed at once to tho Two Thousand day, which opened 
very inauspiciously for tJio French sUble. First of all, Drummond 
was beaten easily by Alava ; tho distance, two miles anda^parter, 
being tdo for for xM. Lefevre’s quondam Leger favourite, even 
against so moderate an opponent as Alava. Tnen Bori. 11 y, who, it 
was generally said, was one of tho horsea that took part in 
Flageolet's trial, was defeated by Alaric and Hannah ; Orphelin 
fils ran out of the course, a circumstance that hea never before, 
80 far as we are aware, happened to any horse ridden at I^ew- 
market by Fordham, and Jonn was beaten far away by Choiiette 
and Meleuige. These successive defeats of M. Lef^^vre’s repre* 
aontatives could not fail to have a depressing eirecL on Flageolet, 
about whom ominous rumours were afloat, and wliost! position 
among the loading favourites became weaker and weaker every 
hour. Indeed towards the end nothing would go dowii but Kaiser. 
His success woalooked upon almost as a foregone coucIuhIou, and nut 
only Flageolet, but Gaug Forward and iSoincrsotalso, lost ground at 
the lost The scratching of IViladin hail removed one cooipotitor 
who, on lost Year's running, promised to be formidable ; but wiio, we 
must coucluae, has been discovered not to have made tho improve- 
ment necessary for the inainUmance of his puHitioii among tho lead- 
ing three-ycar*olds. The field tiltimately clwindled down lo ten, the 
smallest for nine year<i, save in Maegregor’s year, when tho same 
number started. It consisted of Flageolet and his stable coni- 
poaiou Troml^ne, whose aiissinn was to make a strung pace, Kaiser, 
tiuleiman, Somerset, Amlred, Doncaster — Mr. Merry’s representa- 
tive — Bniiird (a genuine French horse), Lord ^fayo, and Gang 
Forwoid. We need not recapitulate Kaiser’s perforuiauces in this 
place. It is sufiicieiit to say that, debpite many defoat?, us, for 
instance, in the July and Criterion fcitukes, he ran throughout last 
season like a good honest horse, and his dead heat with Surinam— 
to whom he was giving 4lbs. — for the Middle Piirk I’iate, with 
the cream of the two-yoar-olda behind him, was qiiite Huillcient to 
establish him in tho position which he bus ever .since inaintiiincd. 
Flageolet's great triumph was in tho Uriterioti Stakes, which ho 
won from Paladin, Kaiser, and Surinam, giving 2 lbs. to PiUadiii and 
zeoeiving 3lb8. flrom Kaiser. 1 lia previous victories over Amalie von 
Edelreimi andl^rdMayo were of no ga^at account; but lus Criterion 
victory, which was accomplished by sheer gumencss and staying 
power, stampod him as a racehorse of superior class. Tbe im- 
pression left on the minds of those who mw liiiu last year was 
that he hod not a very groat turn of speed, but would show to 
advantage over a distance of ground. Somerset showed great 
apeed in tho July Stakes, but Kaiser most effectually turned the 
tables on him at York. His appearance and action wero those of 
a horse adapted to short cour.scs, and, as will be seen, bis perform- 
ance last Wednesday Kuppurb'd the view taken last year of hia 
capabilities. Gang Forward was never defeated after the mishap 
that befell him at Doncaster. He mn four times subsequently, 
and won the Boacawen Siukca at Newmarket First October Meet- 
ing, beating Sariuam by a head ; tbe Twenty-fifth Triennial at 
the same tasting, boating Paliyiiu by a neck; the Glasgow 
Stakes'at the Houghton, boating Andred and Surinam ; and walked 
over for a 500 Sots. 8weepstak«;s at the same meeting. These 
races wero all won by Gang Forward through gameness and reso- 
luteness at the finish, and each tinm he came out his friends had 
fresh confidence In his powers, and in his good will to use them. 
Suleiman won two good fCursory handicaps late last autumn, and 
Andre’s form ha^ been sbctwii within tho last fortnight by his 
defeat in the Biennial , by Kegro. On tbe whole, tho two-ycar- 
old running of last year snowed that there were four or five horses 
whom it would bo dtttlcuU to i^parate tiom one another, but that 
Kaiser's tom was perhaps a little Uie bc^t. It was more pro- 
bable, bowevor, that they were a lot of fair second-class horses 
than that tbeio was one firat-ciass one amongst them. Most 
likely future ronning will show that, os three-ycor-olds, their 
aUndaid is aot altOgothw up to the average. 


Though there were only ten starters to the Two Thovaaod, it 
was as difficult as ever to find out where they were or whete they 
would be saddled. In tho Birdcage only five out of the ten wer» 
visible, but among the five was Flageolet No fault could be found 
with nis appearance, and no complaints could be made about Ua 
want of improvement durinff the winter. Doncaster, the highly 
bred sou of Stockwell and Marigold, did not attract much atten- 
tion, hut he ran well enough in toe race, considering his back- 
ward prenaratiuD, to deserve noli<^ hereafter. Trombone, Boiard, 
and Androd were the remaining horses saddled near the 
Cosfkmwlteh Ktand, so that it was but a meagre parade there 

Lefore a great race. Kiusor and Gang Forward were saddled at 
the Ditch Stables, and those who m^opod down to see the pro- 
llmina^ canters rcporteil that Kaisers condition was poixoct,. 
while Gang Forward made no now friends, if ho made no new 
enemies, lie rocedod, however, in the quotations up to the last 
mouient, while Kaiser became finucr and firmer. With so small 
a field there was uatunJly not much dilficulty. in ellecting a start 
It took a little time to induce the crowd of eager horsemen who 
accompanied the competitors to the post to settle down in their 
roper places out of the running track ; but when once that waa 
une, the starter's task whs easy. There were one or two hasty 
attempts to break away, and then the flag fell. The pace waa 
fast all through, and Trombone did what he could to serve his 
stable companion. Tho fast pace soon found out which of the ten 
cmdd stay a mile and which could not; and at an unusually early 
point in tho race more than half the field were in trouble. 
8f>inorsot and Andred retired at tho Bushes, and Tjord Ijcmsdcde’e 
expensive purchase is evidently content with a siz-furlongs course. 
At the tup of the hill Kaiser and Gang Forward came out, and 
Mageolut attempted to join issue with tliem ut th'e same moment f 
but, to tho constornation of bis supporters, he failed to improve hia 
position, and his boasted staying powers were found wanting. Sulei- 
man, who fiad also occupied a prominent position to tho top of tho hill,, 
had to be ridden hard us he descended it, but answeroa gamely ti> 
the calls made on bim. It had clearly become, however^ a match 
between Gang Forward and Kaiser, and in the dip Kaiser was 
going as easily as Cremorno lost year at the same point. Directly 
they breasted the hill Gang Forward closed, and a punishing 
struggle up tbe final ascent ended in favour of Mr. CJrawfurd^ 
horse by II short head, tho very last stride just making him the 
victor. Suleiman, who might have been nearer, was tliree lengths 
behind Kaiaer; Boiard was fourth, Doncaster fiftb, Flageolet 
sixth, and Andred, Somerset Trombone, and Lord Mayo formed 
the rearguard. In justic^^ we ought to say that Lord Mayo waa 
the rearguard all by hiinsdf ; for, according to a published report 
of tbe. time of tbe *race, the winner covered the disttance in 1 min. 
464 see., while Lord Mayo arrived at the judge’s chair in 2 min. 

5 sec. Tho winner's tiino was very good, ctuupared with the time of 
the last few years; but wo confess tliat we have little faith iu timo 
tests, and still less in the accuracy of the people who are supposed to 
keep tho time. Tho first two horses deserve all the credit tliat 
can attach to the positions they occupied. Nothing could be 
fairer t han the tussle for victory between them, though Kaiser, if 
anything, showed a slight inclination to swerve towards the finish. 
But a horse sometimes appears* to be swerving when, in reality,, 
his jockey is unablu to Keep him quite atmight; and it is an 
axiom iu racing that the strongest rider makes the straightost 
horse. It has been hard luck for Mr. Savile not only to lose the 
Two Thousand litst year — ^for which Frince Charlie might have 
been disqualified —but to miss the City and Suburban and Two 
Thousaud this year also, wL«m both prises seomod with his grasp.. 
Vot, if it is true that Kaiser is put within some pounds of what 
Cremorno was at tho same age, he can hardly be accounted a flrst- 
clnss hurse^ and he has had os much success os a good sccond-clasa- 
horso can tairiy expect. 

Gang Forward has fully established his character for garae- 
ncss, but it is doubtful whether even the best of the threc-year- 
ulds are up to n very high standard of excellence; and if 
Hochsiapler is a little out of the common, ho lias a good 
chance of wiimiiiu tho Derby. We may add that Kaiser came 
down the hill much better than Gang Forward, tbotigh he waa 
beaten up the hill by the latter; and that the much severer 
descent at Epsom niav very possibly enable Kaiser to turn tbe tablea 
on bis Two Thousand conqueror. Kaiser is much the more com- 
pactly built horse of Uie two, and, in appearance, better suited to 
tho ups and downs of tho Derbv course. What are we to say of 
the wretched discumiiture of Flapolet? lie must have lost hia 
form like P^odiii ; but then I’aLidin's want of improvement waa 
found out in time, and ho waa struck out to avoid a disastrous 
defeat. WJiv was the some course not adopted with Flageolet P 
As we remarked last week, there is no more trustworthy trim hone 
in Englaud than Vulcan; and how well qualified the old horse 
now is to test the merits of a youn^rateble companion was showa 
by his excellent race with Prince C liarlie at tho last meeting. A 
wonderful mistake must have been mode iu the esCimato of 
Flageolet’s present capabilities, and M. Lefevro’s Two Thousand 
favourite has shared the fate of otiior French hones whose signal 
defeats in great races are fresh in the recollection of race-goers, 
llospodar and Fille de 1 ’ Air were not only beaten, but disgracefulljr 
beaten, to the Two Thousand Guineas; Stradella, after showing 
extraordinary form a fortnight before, was nowhere in the Chester 
Cup; and Drummond's failure last year at Doncaster was just aa 
decUive. Mistakes such as these are made either by having iD' 
imperfect trial, or by over-estimating the value of its results* 
Trmls may be overdonei we are quite aware; many n goqd heila. 
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liubeea rained IwBUdi trials; aaditiavdUmown that ownen 
bme oeoarionallyoeea so stagg^nd the result of a first trial M 
to oonrider it too good to bo true^ and haea riioreupon oidoied a 
nacond and more seroie tasic to be sot under urbien a good bone 
wis succumbed. Ibat is the ftuilt of over-cantioni bu^ on the 
other hand, some horses have been indulged in their tnala, and 
thur owners or traiam have shrunk from ascertaiidng the real 
truth as to their powers, for fear lest the truth should turn out to 
be not so pleasant as thqr would desire. Perhaps some such 
error maj hare been committed in Flageolet's trial; but, morU* 

lying as it may lie U) an owner and trainer to see tbeir none 

b^ten under their own oyes, it muat be much more inortifyin(j^ to 
witnem hU defeat in public, and the mortification ia not felt in the 
latter caae hy ihemaelvea alone. 


REVIEWS. 


N' 


AlsEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT,* 
r O man had over a greater diatike to bia life being written 
I tlian Alexander von Humboldt. Ilia horror of biographios 
he described to a friend in Lie last years aa being almost as great 
aa that which ho felt for the portriuta of old men painted by the 
aun, although both might, ho allowed, bo viewed in the iiitereata of 
Hcienco aa a diaagreeable necessity. In his will he enjoined his 
, dt^ar relatives and friends to prevent, aa far ns possible, any bio- 
jmphical notice of him from appearing in the public journale, and 
he expressly dosired ^ai the ituge usumly dolivored upon the death 
of any foreign Associate of the Institute of Paris should be omitted 
ill his case. His repreaontativea having, in furtherance of hia 
wishes protes^^ agamat the publication of any confidential letters 
or jmpers of his, it seemed at the time impossible to construct a life 
of uumboldtthat ^ould rest upon any authentic and adequate basis 
of facts. 'NNThat little was publicly known of the life of the great 
traveller imd philosopher, or of the process of development of hia 
luaster mind, was in the main derived from a skeleton memoir 
furniiihcd b^ Humboldt himself in the year 1850, at the request 
of the editor, for the Cmvtersatiom-Lexikon of Hi-ockhaus. 
Fnq^emtury and imperfect notices of his life and labours have been 
put torth by H. Kloiicke and W. 0 . Wittwer, and just alter the death 
of its illustrious subject, W. V. A. Zimiucrmauu published his 
IfumfHiUllfm'h, It being impossible long to maintain the prohibttkm 
laid down by the writer, a serif of iiuinboldt's letters was put 
forth, within little more than u year, by Varnhageii von Kiiso, to 
suit propensities for gossip they had been written, and b}* 

^ whom they should by right have boon committed to the flames. 
' Piquant as they are, and rich in traits of character aud life, these 
familiar outpouring revealed too much of weaknesses or faiUnffs, 
which, however, shared hv oven the greatest ot men, go far 
towards making up a trutnful image of the writer. The un- 
favourable impression caused by the untoward fuid unrosorved 
publication of many secrets was enhanced by the censorious remarks 
and comments thrown in by VamhaTOn himself. Lateraets of letters, 
such as those edited by Jlerghaus and He la Hoquette, did something 
to bring into prominence the scientific as|)oct of Humboldt’s luiud 
and work. Hut it was not till the approach of the centenary of 
his birth that the national interest 111 him may he said to have 
thoroughly awakened, stiinulated as it was by the advance of 
Prussia— -the once insignificant country of Humboldt— upon the 
political stage. The meeting of the scientific association at 
Dresden in o^teinber 1868 became the occasion of Professor 
Kiurl Hruhus of Leipzig devotinj^ himself to the compilation of an 
adequate life of the author of Cosmos. Scientific friends fell 
eagerly into the scheme. Letters to Marie Auguste Pictet, to 
Count George von Cancrin, to Buiiaen, and other correspondents of 
mark, found their way inVo the pages of periodicals, or were poured 
in upon the editor. The Ilumouidt in the Berlin Observa- 
tory were brought out by l^rofessor W. Forster, and the use of the 
travollcris journals in America and Asia, with his correspondence, 
was granted by Frau von Biilow, his nieoo. Ko fewer than five 
hundred letters to Humboldt from distinguished personages were 
supplied by his confidential attendant Seilert, and much matter of 
Tslue was derived ihim the archives of learned Societies, as well 
aa fi-om those of tlie State Departments. The scheme of Pn^fessor 
Bruhiis divided itself into two parts. The first part was to contain 



— departments 

which by his researches he hod contribute. We are glad that 
the sMond part) made up as it was mostly of extracts from 
Hun^ldt a writings, has boon omitted from the English edition. 
The Misses Laaaell have nven us a clear and readable version of 
the hiogta^y comprised in the earlier part, which supplies, 
interwoven with the narrativcL a sufficiently, critical investigatioa 
of what great traveller nas done for science. Garefiuly os 
the tronriaUoii has executed on the whole, it would have 
gainw much from having been subjected throughout to strict 
revision under. jK>me^ com potent hand. Not only would certain 
fitU jpgg ^^y iws in g rammar ha ve beim sot righ^ but such 

• JJ/t of riiyaniidv eoii^iuiiWiir. Gomifiled in eoonmcmonitkMi of the 
ConUiMfy «f Wj W"?** hjwrotwft Robert Ave-LsUsmant, and 

Alfied Dove, BdiM by Proftiwr ^rl Bruhad; Dtisetor of the Observatory 
at Lolpeig. TStsnriatsdfiwmi Ueimbydaee and GaioUae Umii 
avclit Icndont LoaginanB&Co* 187}. 


queer anomalies or confessions of litenuy weaknsm as oo^sabmal' 
queries inserted in tbe text would have Seen done away witl^ ' 
The chief interest of the present biogrephy will he Cut to Be &i 
the new and additional light which it drowsupon the eai^paiiof 
HumboldPs career, his mental training, and toe dawnings St tbat 
special genias or aptitude for natural study which was b0 tran* 
scendently displayed in after life. It was herein that previous 
notices had l^n most strikingly defident For the ax^iavemente 
and discoveries of his manhood and age we had, in his published 
travels and unnumbered works on sdence, a record of the most 

eloquent sod endurUiK kM It was in tba nttun of bis most 

characteristic writings to fall largely into the form of •auto- 
biography. Headers of the A^u ^Naiuro and of Connaa will 
feel that not much is to be added to the knowledge or the estimate 
of the man who has token them in hiacompany over so wide a por^ 
tion of the earth, and poured out to tliem nis inmost experience of 
noture. It was his own expression, that the biography of a man' 
of learning is to be found in bis worto ; and, with all his devotion 
to his task, Uorr Bruhns cannot have found much more to do to* 
wards the later portion than to condense and epitomize tbe all 
but stupnndoos products of perhaps the most voluminous writer 
over known. The results of Humboldt’s travels in America alone, in 
the shape of journals and treatises, filled, it is said, seventeen folios, 
nine quartos, and seven octavos ; and the list of his entire writings 
extended to such a length os to induce its omissioD, much to our 
regret, from the English edition. For the opening years of 
Humboldt's life his biographer has to acknowledge the aid of 
Herr Julius Loweuberg, wno had for yean been accumulating 
matorials for that purpose. Sotting aside much mythioil matter 
which had gathered round the origin and ancestry of the Hum- 
boldt family, having in ancient times settled in Zamenz or 
Zammenz in Ewtem Pomerania, and fought^ os stated by Berg- 
hau^ in the wars between the Germans and Scandinavians— 
the name, according to Pott, signifying a Hun of gigantic pro- 
portion and the family wealth having been so vast tbat the father 
of William and Alexander von Humboldt bore, in the shaf^ of a 
I cmn, half the expenses of tbe Seveu Years' War — we come upon 
historical notices of the family in the seventeenth century. > Jo- 
haim Humboldt was Burgomaster of Kfinigsberg in the crisis of the 
Thirty Years’ War, dying in 1638. Clemens, hia son, bailiff of 
Neuhoff in the Electorate of Brandenburg, of whom a few par- 
ticulars are handed down, was great-grandfather of the two illas- 
trious brothers. Nothing of note marked the intervening ganera- 
tious, saving the petition for the patent of nobility, in 1738, by 
Captain Hans Paul Humboldt, one of whose sons, Alexander 
George, a major in the army of Prussia, by his marriage with a lady 
of the old Burgundian family of Von Colomb, tbe widow of Captain 
Ernst von Hollwedo, came into a large lauded estate at Tegel on 
the Havel, eight miles from Berlin, ay her he had a daughter, 
who died in infancy, and two sons— William, born at Potsdam, 
Juno 32 , 1767, and Frederick William Henry Alexander, bora at 
2 2 Jiigerstrassd, Berlin, part of his mother’s property, September 1 4, 
1760. Hoyol personages including the Prince of Pruada, after- 
words King Frederick William 11 ., stood spoiisors at the baptism 
of the younger infant The premature death of her husband Ihrcw 
at an early period upon the mother — who is spoken of os a good 
manager, but not marked by genius or force of character — the care 
of the two boys. Nothing about Alexander bespoke in early life 
the powers that were to make him great. In firanie anything but 
robust, his slitwuess of mind caused doubts, as be himself states in 
middle life, whether even ordinary intelligence would be awakened 
in him. His first tutor, writes Herr Bruhns, was J. li. Koblaxu^ of 
Hallo, in 1 77 3 ; though Campe,who had been some yeara before pri- 
vate tuUv to young Uollweae at Tegel, had taught tbe little Alex- 
ander to rood and write at tlirea years old, and has flenemlly been 
held to have inspired the boy from very early years mth the posii^ 
for foreign travel. His second tutor was Johann Clusener, afterwarda 
private secretary to the Princess Ferdinand, and counsellor in the 
local government of Souneiiburg, who was succeeded in 1777 by 
Konth, a man of varied culture, with brood and pbilanthropie 
views, distinguished in later years by his share in filtering free 
trade and the formation of the Zollvereiu throughout Germany. 
Under Kunth’s guidance the young Humboldts hiA the benefit of 
the best educational advantages to be had in Berlin, attending the 
lecturos of Fischer in classics and mathematics^ aud those of Bwl 
and Dcihm in general philosophy and political economy, 
yontlis hud for their fellow-pupil Joseph Mendelssohn, from whose 
mther Moses they are said to have received valuable attentions. 
It cannot bo said that Alexander made much progress iu Greek, 
since we find him in bis nineteenth year, uiiaur the tuition of 
Bsrtoldi, writing of himself as beginning to decline 
Flowers aud plant^ abells and stones, formed his favourite' 
toys or studies; from perpetually collecting, ari-anging, and 
labelling which he was called as a child ** the little 
apothecary.*’ lie had a marked talent for drawing, aud in 
later life studied in the life school at Paris under Qdranl. 
ilia portrait of himself, drawn m black chalk in 1814, engraved 
as the frontispiece to the volumes before us, is one of the- 
best we have. In etching and engraving ha had lessbne from 
Choduwiecki,aiid several impressions from plates of his ale extant. 
For music neither it tbe lads had the slightest taste or feeling. 
To William it was simply intolerable, while with Alexander it 
was ** uno calaniitd sociale.^* The phyaician Kessler mentions 
having explained to the lads at Tegel in 1 781 the Limiiean system, 
which William took in readily; not so the younger brother, 
who himielf tolls us he had not so much as heard of botany tiU 
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ho mado^ in 1788, the Acquaintance of WUdenow. a youth of his 
own upre who had jnet broupfht out a Flora of IWrliu. 

In ibe intellectual atmosphuro of i^eiiin, whore T«c3aing and 
Kant were cltifu6iug & higher life of thought, and gified women 
like lUhel and uenrielto Mendelfieohn, married to Marcus 
IlertSy gathered round them all that was brilUaiit in literature 
and art, the young Humboldtii rose to man's estate. After ten 
yean under Kuntk, who received from Frau von Humboldt 
a pontdoii of four hundred gold tlorins fur his care of her 
sons, and who os long as he lived continued to tnaunge 
Alexander's properly, the brothers went to Frankfort, where 
they matriculated f.li:tober 1, 1787. It was hia mothers wish 
that Alexander should devote hinisidf to the study of (iiiatico, as 
a preporatiou for entering the service uf the State ; but w*ithin 
half a year, while William proceeded Itj Clottingen, Alexamlcr 
returned t*-) Boriim developing his early tusto for botany, ho hero 
pniduecd anonymously in French his lirst literary work, a trousla- 
tion of Thunberg's treatise on the IFpna of Mnensanr, with notes 
showing much knowledge of natural history. In April 17HQ he 
joined liis brother at (JuUiqgon with a letter from Fi£»cher t<triall^ 
speaking of him as a fair prolicient in political cconouiy who 
mi^ht well have become distiuguishtHl in innlheiuntics. This 
University was tlien at its height of iniellectiuil power ami glory. 
Alexander writes uf his hearing tloyiio in (iivelr, with Matthia, 
Krais, and Woltmanii for follow-pupils, Spittlur in trade and com- 
merce, Lichtcfiburg in light, lioat, and electricity, and Jlca'knuuin 
In agriculturo. * in mural pliilosopliy T^;>n wll^ insutfcrably dull, 
Fromm of Frankfort seoiiiing iu*.tuiilly i'loquont beside him. The 
Kngiish princes, Krnest of (.'uiiihiM'hind and Adolphus Frederick of 
Husmx, who were etudentri with Huinhuldt, luoved his pity by having 
to listen to such dreiiry trash fiir a c.ouple of houma diiv, and to 
write out each lecture for c\)n‘i;ction — ** sura is the fi>Uy 

actually duuianded by that detestable English orthodoxy." He 
was himself bringing Jiis widening erudition into cdfect in a little 
work. (1793) iinun the t rreek and llomiin loom, the juirta of which 
he explained u‘u]u artdiaic romiiins, the iMomoAtivan uf PeUnx, 
the writings of iHidoro aud utliera, and which he showed to 
have been iutroducod into Suain by the Sai^iuaMis in tlie reigli 
of Charles Mnilel. Iloyonu all the profuf*aors of Guitiagcn, 
DlunienbacU was tJio one who moat attracted ami iiitlueuced 
the mind and iadte of Humboldt. Ilia love of natural 
history, with his new and auggi^ativo ctVorts to raise ethnology into 
41 science, were irticed througli life by his graluful pujul us having 
been among the turning points in bis career, Ii was to lUumeu- 
hadi. that the young student comnuinicaied witb ^ride the result 


band with Klaproth^ niportlBg: Upon' salt ttril Tltarifd mrlu^ 
narrowly cseapiug suflTocation Dy caiboiiio ahia 

works at Jlerueck, while experimentiiig iqg}^ a safd^^aap. 
of hia own invention. The versalilily of hielilents, brought tPk 
light in BO many ways, leilto bis bd^ deiqiaMiad, much agaiiwt^'': 
the grain, on a diplomatio mission, in July 1796,10 chaefc the 
luivAiico of the French under Moreau into tl|a territory of the 
Prince of Hoboiilohe. In the meauwhilo on tiiil)OTtant turn hod 
been given to Humboldt's mind and chametor bia joining hia 
bruther in the inUdIcctual cirdes of Jena aud W^mar, where the 
young Oerinrm genius ami the light pf the new philosophy hod 
gnthttred to a focus. From 1 794, the diito of his entiy at that 
University, Uootbo, who kept young poeU ungradously at a difr* 
lancis but oagoj-ly drew iu his sida youths who were engaged in 
natural philuauphy, was irresistibly attracted towards Alexander 
\Qu IluiulK)ldt, us Schiller's tastes for litewturo and roraanti- 
eij^m drew him townids William. Ilow dnenly the gain to both 
natures fiuiii llic ri'ciprecal play of intollccc and taste was fdt 
(»ti tfilhei hide is to bu seen trom the terms in which each of the 
fiicmla do»‘s lionmgu to the genius of the other. Alexander's 
p.o.^ence, (.1 00 the writes to Schiller, April a6, 1797, ^*has had 
the etfect of ari)ii»;ing fiom its winter my tivsta for 

nutuval sciiunci*," and he speaks of the “ Dlosaun " wlio came to 
illuminate bis path, setting at the head of iboso to whom he 
foil iu dtbl for iTitellcctuid benetits received, Fichte, S^'helHng, 
llogcl, Schlogol, ruid the brotLem llumboldti Iu Goethe, on the 
otiior hand, 11 uin bold t not only niCogni/.ed the poetical interpreter, 
but the scitmtitic ox]ti>sitor, of nature; and that none the loss for 
the luct, which might bo tliought inexplicable but for tlie known 
8clf>absorpliuu uiid exclusiveuosH of ihu poet, tbut Goetbo, as It 
hue been handed clown, novor discnssiHl wnth Hmnbol'lt any of his 
uwn resenrehos in botany or optics. J low highly G oethc e^dd in bis 
friend ‘s estimation os .a "botanist is evid««ut man the dedication to 
him o£ Humboldt’s 21 ioifyhU vpon the Ouuprfiphicat DUirUmtiont of 
a dtisigu of Tborwnldsen’s for the titlc'-})age showing the 
gtmiuH uf {yoctry ns Apollo crowned with laurel unveiling isis, 
at whose foot Uca a book iuscribed “ The Motnmoiphosis of Plants," 

In Voamos^ too, Im speaks of the great maalcr of potdic art “ whoso 
w orks iiiv deeply imoued with an cuiially intonso love of nature." 
With 8c*liillor thorn wcia obviounly Jess sympathy or union. Of 
Humboldt Hchiiitr speaks as ** the imp'-rsonutiuti of keen, cold 
reason, with no ]U)wer of imagination, no tender sympathy, no 
Hc'iilimcmtiil interest.'' “He will inwer, noLw'ithslanding his ^rat 
talents imd restlc'sw activity, iwcoiuplisb anything truly great in 
fccienre," A trivial restless vanity is tlie umi»-!spriMg of ail hia 
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of hi« early expuriiuenU with galvanism upon the actiuii cf the I ;u:tIou.*i har.sli and erroueous jcidgumut wliicb, omitted in the 
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muselosnnd uerves. In 1789 the Philosophical fciociety was .*<01 
up^ chieUy thiough the iidluencH of liuruholdt, among a number 
01 studuntH of like tustc's and piirsuil^. buremost a]iiuug.st thesti, 
anti most qunli bed \*jf his man i fold gifle and accompll-thaietits to 
aorvo as a guiding .'lUir to Humboldt's career, was IJoyne's son-in- 
law, OtH)igo Fdr&for. his suiiiur by tiftt'cn years, a linguist, a man 
of science, und a pliilosophcr, who had already been Cook's com- 
panion in his sccoml voyage round tho world, uf which he had 

E ublished a masterly narrative, lii company with FOrstm*, Hutu- 
oldt made iu 1790 the tour of tho Uhino, iloikud, llelgium, 
England, and France. Of the ribservatiuns uf xuiture made in tlua 
journey one r»*SLdt was :i<ome slight aud somewhat crude treatises 
on- Jkibalt, to wliich Ida limited knowledge of geology led him to 
UBsign an aquuoxiH origin, his authority 00 this point continuing to 
bo appealed to long after he hud himself reiiuuucud the mistake. 
Fragmentary notices from his jiutroal and letters show him ob- 
Borvaut alia busy in tlm Peak Cavixni, 1 >erbyr>liire, at Stratford, 
Bieuheim, and theford; idsu in the* thick of a general elec- 
tion, and iu tho II(#u8e of Commons, whora ha montiunod lato iu 
life having heard Jhirke, mid Sheridan speak iu one uiglit. 
Nothing pleased him more iu Dm course of this tour than the 
kindness aud appreciation shown him by Sir Jefsaph Hanks, to 
whom he repeatedly through life sent tokeua of gratitude and 
recognition. 

UumboldL's Htroog and growhig tastes for nature and travel, 
fed from &o many sources, were for a while diverted by 
bis desire to qualil'y himself, in accordnneo with hin imitUera 
wiahes, for proi'iicul or puliticul life. While slio lived nil more 
cherthhed pursuits nuiAt give way to tbiic lie is thus found at 
Hamburg at the cud of July 179b, with a letter from Forster to 
Johannes von ^fuller, attracted by tho celebrity of Hu.Hch as a 
jurist and a lecturer upon political and commercial subjects. Still 
hia leisure hours at iho School of Commerce were occupied with 
ffoelogy onii botany, to which he added the study of tho Danish aud 
Swedish laiiguagiv. With tho view of compfutiug his education 
for public life, with cspeciid relereuce to mining operations and 
the' machinery cm ploy cd in them, he next entered upon a six 
mootha* ^ursa at the School uf Mines established at Freiberg in 
Saxony, in 1766, by lloiuitz, and then presided over by Werner, 
reputodi the first geologist of the day aud oven the founder 
of .that aemnee; doling 11 umbuldt’s ai^noons theory of basalt 
naturally won him the tuvuur of tho arch-Neptunist, by whom 
Karl Freieslebeu, a student of promise with whom bo> was 
deaHaed toinaiutain a gIim friendship through life, was asaigmai 
as Humboldt's mining guide and coliogo <*liii«ni Thefrieu^bip 
and' ffipdaDce of Von Bnch must have been of even higher volne. 
In eight months’ time followed his utlicial appointment aalnapeetor^ 
of Miimam Fraiicofua,wlieraheii seen IndeUfigaUo in duty, whila 
atoriiigrwm»Ui£vtoua fcnowledge^settiAgup the first ^ fire-en^ae^*' 
at dNb MoyglPoicelatt.W atliorlia, whate ho wokM 


published corrctiptiudcjici* with Kumur, is here given for tho first 
time from tho Siduller MS., together with tho disparaging phraat) 
ciii Maul hat" film gift of the gab). Sebillor w'ua Jievertholesa 
dcligUtnd with Humboldt's consouilng to writts iu 1794, for Die 
JJoreHf his new periodical, tolling Kih'ner that iio is crutalnly Hie 
must glficd man in Germany in the depaituiont uf natural scionco, 
** perhaps even excolling his brother iu iulelloc.tiiai power, gifted 
os ho imdoiibledly is." It doi;s not appear that Jiuiiiboldt wrote 
anv’thing for Sclnllor's paper beyond tho ingenious and elegant 
little alU'gurv, tho IVaniiau (rV/iiUf, republished in the second edition 
of the AnpccU of Nnlurc, in which, by tho nioutli oi Epicharmua, 
he sots forth his view of tho vital principle in oeeordance with tho 
philosophy lurist prominently euanciutod by Stahl Schillor'a 
judgment uf this charming fiiole was, in common with that of most 
crlticH of Die Lime, far from favourable. It is interesting as a 
sign of tho philosophic jil bias of the writor at what may lie cou- 
ridered the turuing-puiiit of his life, matured na lio was by wido 
and tbuuglitful .study for the direct investigation and purauit of 
physical truth. In tho new and^ instrue-iive light thrown bv tbe 
currespou deuce of this period upon the whole process of ex- 
I pnnrioii and preparation in Humboldt's mind lies iu fact, were- 
! peat, tho chief value and interest of Prufessor Bruhns's biography. 

j ( Tq be coHlinuCii.) 


DIXON'S TWO QCEKNS.* 

rnflKSE volumes are somewhat curious. Tlioy show ua Mr. 
JL Dixtm on hia good behaviour. Mr. Dixon did nut get h!s 
farthing damages for nothing, lie is evidently trying to put 
t>^<:other Boineihinjg which nobody ran call cither obscene or 
** vamped up." once we are not called on to behove areiy- 
thing nieroly baaause Mr. Dixon IoUh us that it is so. Ha is 
begitming, it not exactly to give references, at lo^t to tell ua what' 
are bis Auihoritiaa. One authority, to be sure, if we could only 
get at it with our own oyev, would doubtless outweigh all tJ& 
rest in value. Many of Mr. Dixon's iaotv seem to-be sot down on* 
the AQtfaori^ of My Noto-Dbok." The smallest bolougiugt of 
great men have tboir charm, but we confess that a sight or Ur. 
Dixon’s Nbta-Bbok would for us have a special* charm*. Pmhapa 
we might 'fifid in it the first rough draught of those wonderful * 
dialoguca between the nun and the engineer which* were*’ worked 
up to sueh H brilliant stage of polish in the pages of 
Periiaps wo might find the jottings whieh m Dixen made when 
he ttm the Cbartudonutict written by an Ball of S^eebttvr 
under As belief that it was* the fiirat Earl of thev-savlesv; Nm 
whatiust now concerns us more, wo might perhaps find ifi the 
NotmiBoak what we do net .fiiA In any tte pyasnt 
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,Mr, ZXxonVi matm for b^eting that Miay, 
BiimiMl^f w^e of ViiximfliiKn. mother ofPbilb. 
mildiiiotkei otvmwm thaFLtUi, was the daughter of Chaflee tim 
^Id’e last wifoi the 1i!i4^1iiih Margaret. Mr. Dixon teUa oa ao 
j^oie than oaoe; so it cannot he a flip. Genealogies, to he anroi 
are perhaps ttioro commonly vamped up ’* than imythlng else ; 
but whave too oieat a love for our faruungs to ran the jnak of 
hinting that Mr. Dixon has ** vamped up'* inis or anything else. 
He most^ bare some reason, if no would only tell us what it 

fisr thinhing that all earlier historians of that age have so 
sadly mistaken the Duchess’s parentage. Ho must have some 
way of explaining how it was that no advantage was tokon 
of a descent which would have put Philip and Charles so 
near in succession to the English Crown. It would, one would 
have thought, have been very litUe use for Henry nod Ferdinand 
to take oil' the head of the Earl of Waiwick, if mfle duaceodnntsof 
Margaret, male descendants of Richard of York, were not only 
living,, but were among the most powerful princes in Eorupc. ^ Mr. 
Dixon is certainly not disposed ter undervalue the position either 
of MaxiiniHan or of his grandson. Not only does Mr* Dixon, 
anxious perhaps to air hm German, call ‘Maximiliau Kaiser ” 
long before other writers report him as being so much as ** erwahltcr 
Kaiser/’ bnt both he and Charles in their turns ore constantly 
called " heir of Germany,” ” heir of th^•■ Empire/’ somewhat to 
the prejudice, ono might have thought, of the rights of the Povcii 
Electors.^ Mr. Dixon s Note-Book no doubt coutnins somo full 
explanation of these difliculties. But it is hard to bo told so often 
that such n source of knowledge is iu being, and yet to have no 
means given us of in any way prohting by its cunteWs. 

The Note-Book however which Mr. Dixon daiigh»s in this 
tantalising way before our eyes, but which he never allows ua to 
grasp, is far nroiii being tho only source to which he refers ns 
for tho histoiy of his two Queens. Ho sends us to all manner 
of books in all manner of Isngiiogcs. Who can say that thf»e 
volumes are vamped up ” when at the end of each wx* find page 
after page of the^ names of books — English, Froneb, (teniian, 
Bpaniali — all of which we are bound tobclievo that Mr. Dixon has 
made nso of? The list is imposing ; still it is given ns in a form 
which makes it less useful than it might have been. Yet wo 
must not bo hard upon a beginner. Mr. Dixon is quite a novice 
iu the art of giving references at all. llo and Iim public have so 
long agreed to dispense with anything which might imply a doubt 
08 to tho inherent infallibility of any statoment of Mr. Dixon’s, that 
they have not got into the ways of those authors and readers who 
are used to a more exacting standard. There are those who 
make it a point of conscience to give their rcadefa means 
of U-Titiitg every statement which they make without going 
beyond thoir own pages. Wo cannot expect Mr. Dixon to 
reach thi.s stugo all at onco. It is something that he ahoirld 
n^coguize that there are auch things ns aathorities at all. Btill 
it is very seldom that we have the chance of comparing Mr. 
ilixoifs own words wdth the words of tho authoritv on which 
be relies. He divides his book into chapters, and fiis chapters 
into numhured paragraphs. At tho end of each voltime we may 
find the names of tlic books or manuscripts on whoso authority the 
statements in that paragraph ore founded. 1 loubtlees this is stnne- 
thing for iho ehostui few who have tho books and manuscripts 
within reuch, or whose zeul is strong enough to send them forth on 
a journey to consult them. But those whoso libraries aro rich 
enough in Spanish literature of all dates to be able at once to seo 
how far Mr. Dixon’s statements aro borne out by his Spanish 
authorities must bo a small and enviable clow. S^till we have no 
wish to discourage oxio who is plainly trying to Icam to walk ia 
betterways than be has hitherto been usod'to. Step by step Mr. Dixon 
may get on, till be gives us real references instead of, ns now, a 
nioro stately shadow of rcfereuccH. Twice or thrico, we are bound 
to say, he does give us documents in full both in Ijatin and in 
Spanish. So fur, so good. But in many cases where there is no 
need to print a document in full, we wish to know, by looking to 
the bottom of the page, where Mr. Dixon got the materials for 
some of those striking and picturesque little touches of which Ida 
volumes are so fall. But this hofie is alwaya boflled. We should 
like, for luaUmce, to know, without rummaging through volume after 
volume, what authority *Mr. Dixon has for calling tho Mabo- 
luetim sovereigns of Ornnoda Oaliphs, and their domimans the 
Cali|diato. The formula ia certainly unusual in European writers, 
but 80 many Mahometan princes in Spain and elsewhere have 
at one time or another given tbemaelvea out as Commanders of the 
Faithful, that it would be dangerous for any but a good Arabic 
scholar to pronounce dogmatically that such titie was’ «ver 
used. This is just the sort of case for which references and foot- 
notes aro meant. If we fitund such a formula in Mr. Prescott or 
‘Mr. Beigenrotii, we should fitel sure that- they had somo authority 
for it, tliougb we should be better pleased if they told us what the 
authority was. With Mr. Dixon, -even -with Mr. llixon on his 
good^ bsbaviour,' it may be only a fiower of rhetoric, maiming 
nothing in particular. 'The suaplcion may very likely be au^unjnst 
one, but by the simple, addition •Of a ioot^note ho might have 
binaeredit from springing uptn our minds. 

If Mr. Dixon thus talsBs so much pains to keep elaar of 
any charge of '*'vKm|i%iip,” -he- has taken no less paitis to 
keep dearof the other even graver charge wkicl^ was valued, 
we peseame^ at the etberof the two mites which-made up Mr. 
IMxod'e faming. '^ Aa fiir.asweF-luiee tend, and though wo'do not 
pidans to hove read eewy-word-^buinaii natase wm aometimes 
give wajMWo have reld much' the g r eater port of these two 


volumes, we have not come eeioss opyfhkitg wtich can lay Mr, 
Dixon open to n.chiugo of '^‘obso^ty” 'in> fact ho ivonld 
seem to navo some wish to show us bow pear he can go to the 
fdrbiddon.gTOund and yet keep quite dear of it hovroedr^lirmi 
go to tho candle without riiigmng his wings^ how he ean faasNHo 
pitch and not bo defiled. He puts one hi imnd of these nndetfi 
saints whose virtue was so probr;figniist.all rides that they could 
safely put them&clves in positions which in other men would have 
been looked at us quite .proof enough vice. Tho anl^eot whidl 
Mr. IHxou has dioseti is one which must havo presented JalmoMt 
irresistible atinictions to a writer whose line i>f lifehAdlsiiiin 
good deal in the way of Spiritual Wives and such like. King. 
Harry’s first two wires were not exacstly spiritual, hut they bav? 
got surrounded by an atmosphere almost aa unsavoury as if they 
had been. If a man chooeos really to go into tho questions whicn 
pretty well make up tho history of Katharine and Aune— and 
without going into them he cannot really nnderstand the niling 
controversies of the time— «he will find himself in tho very cloncfi 
Vioxima of hist(»ry. No doubt the private .memoirs of Klagabalus 
or William Rufus would be nastier still, but we huvo not the 
sumo means for rcconsiruotiugthem in full. It is not that people 
were more vicious then than at other times, but that even virtuous 
people wore, driven, citiior by their misl'ortono or their ebdee, to 
the iniiiuie discussion of such wonderful quosUons. There is a 
long Latin discourse of Archbishop Cramner’s iu Mr. Focook’a 
coll^tiou of documents, an Eogiish version of which .might 
perhaps come in some danger of Lord CampbeU’s Act. And 
things cannot bo shuiced by any one who wishes to go honasUy 
into tho history of the time ; onr estimato of Henry the E^hth^ 
and of many things and many people besides Henry the ISighth, 
■must largely dojiend on tho view which we take of tho ridflions 
between Arthfr and Katharine, and of the relurious betwe^cn 
Anne Boleyn and several people. It would be hard to write the 
history of these tiiutts in full, so as at -once really to look questions 
in the face, and at tho same time to write nothing which ennuot 
with propriety bo read aloud iu a family. We know not wlifit 
may bo coming. Mr. Dixon caila bis book Huitorif Tictt QMms, 
but as yet we have only one Queen ; Henry marziee Kathuriue at 
the very end of the second voluino. Or ratlier it U the HisUiry 
of Two Queens, but not the Two Queens in the title-page ; for 
tbo book really amounts almost to a history both of iaubcl tof 
Castile and of Elizabeth of York, lu writing about them Mr. 
Dixon diM^s-.not lay himself open to any speciul toniptatious. £t 
is when be gets- we suppose that more volumes are coming— do 
the divoroes and trials of Katharine and Anne tliat Ins difii- 
coltioB wiU ronlly begin. As yet we get only a few guiMedad 
words, a few hints that no one looked on Katiuudno after her 
mai'riage with .;\rthur as merely a ” nominal .I’rinoess of Wales.” 
Here no doubt was temptation. We rciiiomber how iinmh flcune 
wiitsre have made out of the niarringe, without waiting for the 
divorce. We remember how much Mr. Di.\on himself made out 
of the unsavoury ^diigs of the Court of James the First. Itjs 
.plain that he hiLi practised some self'iustniint. He has at least 
put ofi' the evil diiy. 

Mr. Dixon, oven in his reformcit state, is not easy to review, or 
rather he is still hoi’der to review ia his reformodT state than iho 
was iu iho nnrotbrniod. When he wrote about tho SwitssHS 
and Her MajpKty’s Tower it was no hmd task to follow hiiu; 
but no one can carry in his head all tho details of tlie com- 
plicated Europeau mditica of the days of Ferdinand and Qmiiy 
the l^c\cnth. It is the sort of ca&o whore no one can follow in detail^ 
unless he ia prepared to go through as much research for the pur* 
pose of reviewing a book as ho would have to go through for th# 
purpose of writing it. Agsin, we must confess that Mr. DisaoSS' 
style stands «u tho way of that serious coinpimson of statMWilt 
with BlHtomcnt which is the right thing with people wh@.iinte 
stmightforward projso in English or any other Jangnogm Mr. 
Dixon ia the opposite to M. Jourdaiu ; he stands to votii in the 
same relation in which M. Jourdain did to proso, Orwemay 
liken him to the youthful Uvid : — 

ICt quid teutalisin Hcribure versus erat. 

In these volumes ho has written a vast quantity of Monk vmso, and, 
asfaras we can see, without knowing that ho hMkm writiiq^ it, for 
he does his metre tho injusliceof printing it aftoathemanoorolpnMe. 
i^crtaln it is that many lines together of the Hudory of Tm GNcms 
full, somutimcH into tlie oidiuaiy blank vme of tragedy or Milton, 
in other cases into something like the irrogulnr metre of 
Southey. Sometimes indeed one eMt hardly think that tho 
metrical form is uniiiteutionaL After Mr. Dixon has receded the 
beheading of the Earl of ‘Warwiok^Md added a quotation from 
Baoou which nobody can take te any tiling but well-balanced 
prose, ho gives us u paragraph of one fine which not only makea 
a welLmetrod verse of ton sjUaldes, but is a kind of tragedy in 
itself:^ 

It was Fcrnnoclo's axs that clovo bis aoi'k. 

But in other parts.of Mr. Dixon’s wein we liave to dig the rcfopa 
out from tho hidingrpioge into which the piintor has thrurt thoqi. 
as editors havo- often to do with quotations in both cliumosl and 
mediaeval writers. Smo is a passage in the shorter, maabic umtcoi 
one. cultivated boih iv St. Ambrose and by Sur Walter Soc^t. 
Mr. Dixon Ibllowf Ike former by trusting to metro jnily, without 
adding the more modern invention uf rhyme. lh» Qtieim spoken 
of is neither ofibe Queens iu tho title-page, but the mother of the 
former of themf^ 

'@ho Queen wiwfWilingK Iwrmtod. 

Bo lusn}* graves about her feet, 
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So moDy ghosts about bf*r bnl, 

So many troublos in her statas^ 

Were more than mortal ilrame could bear. 

ElaewlieMi however, Mr. Dixon more commonly uaes.the familiar 
blank vurae of trag^y. Here, tor inetance, is a graceful picture 
of Kathai’iiio when she 'first landed 

Her name, her rosy cheek, her light-blue eye, 

ICemiuUed people of her English blood. 

«ot lest people shonld lie too bevitohed wilk Ika fmifn Uy, U ! 

is well to put out a few pages later a protest against her father ' 
having any jurisdiction in this realm of England : — 

Oi# English noil Fernando had no voice. 

Except MO far as Henry might allow. 

Here, again, we have a longer picture of Katharine, accompanied 
by the Enrl of Surrey and Sir William Boloyn 

The princess was boHide herself with joy. 

Yet near her mule, and ncartlio Duke of York, 

Stood two great courtiers, cup in hand, whose blood 
Was by ana by to mingle in tbe veiiui 
Of one who was to be her rival in 
The palace, her successor in the throne. 

And 80 the thing goes on. We might copy whnlo pages by far 
the greater part of which falls caaily into lines, very fair lines soiiio 
iif them, of ton-syllable verso. They are iiidood broken here and there, 
aometimes by a few words with a syllable or two which refuse to 
bend with the run of the metre, but more commonly by lines, oa we 
must call them, like the unlinished verses in Virgil or the short lines 
in the CVirw of Kehama, which break in upon the rule of ten 
^llablcs, but which do not break in upon the iambic cadence. 
Dot anybody take p. ^51 of the first volume — the passage is too 
long fur US to copy afit^r copying so many — and he will iind that 
the five or six opening seiitfuces fall cosily into iambics; not 
indeed like the others, after the manner of Milton, but q^uite after 
the manner of Southey. Wc do not know whether this motri- 
mil tendency is one of the beauties of Mr. Dixon’s style in 
the oyos of his admirers ; for our own part we like prose to be 
prose ibiid verse to be verse. When we turn to pieces of really good 
narrative writing in other books, we find that it would possible 
here and there to pick out a stray ton-syllable ve«Ngc, but it is 
never possible to pick out four nr live together as we can with 
Mr. Dixon. Hut the unlucky thing is that this poetical style of 
Mr. Dixon quite disables us from the sort of research which would 
be needed to teat those of his facts which do not show themselves 
obviously on the surfaco. No amount of metre could persuade us 
that Duchess Mary of Hurguudy was the granddaughter of Duke 
Richard of York. Hut "when we find l-rt)rd Surrey and Sir 
William Holoyn described in easy ilowing linos as slaiidiug on 
each side of tbo princess’s mule, we really do not care to lode in 
Hfdl or anywhere else to see if it really was so ; we should as soon 
think of looking v.p the authorities for the judicial combat of 
Maimion and of De Wilton. Doth our poets carry us oil into a 
Tegion which we are used to see peopled with histf^rical names, 
but wheto we dc not search too nunutely into the historical 
character of their actions. Hut tliero is, on the other hand, a 
point of difference. Hcott and Mont bey alike give us at the end 
<»f their volumes a mass of curious and iniscellaucous matter 
which we have known some people of perverse taste prefer to the 
poems themselves. Mr. Dixon, when ue comes down from liis 
metrical flight, gives us nothing but dry references to books and 
which are hard to come at, and to his own Note-Book which 
is hardest to come at of all. 

Wo cannot honestly say that we wish Mr. Dixon to go on any 
further with his Histtiry of Two Quven$. We have no ploasuro in 
hearing Arthur callisd over »ud over again, not Drinco of Wales, 
but ** Mnce of Camelut.’’ Wo see no wit or wisdom in repeating 
the words ** moping widow ” and •* child of sin ” over and over 
nmin in two or three pages. Homo people, we suppose, like such 
tn^s ; wo do not Hull, in consideration of Mr. Dixon's manifest 
etrivings to behave better than before, we will promise him thus 
much. If he will write his next volume in prose — and we will 
define prose to be where we cannot find more than two ten-ay liable 
1me8,and those not consecutive, in each page — and if he will make 
his references even as little unsatisfactory as Mr. Froudes, we will 
teview .such a volume seriouriy as an historical work. 


ETRUSCAN INSCRiraONS.* 

L ord 0 RAWF( 3 H 1 > has convinced himself that the languago 
> of the ancient Etruscans was a High«Dutcli dialect, and that 
with this key we may decipher the strange inecriptiouii which 
have hitherto balHed phlloLogmts. We may say at once tlmt bis 
4^nviction and bis interpretations, although many of these may 
lie open to serious objections, cannot bo dismissed with contempt. 
The Inst hundred years have been marked by many marvellous 
pbttological discoveries, of which some have stocm the test of 
^riti^m, while others nave gone their way into the limbo of ab« 
surdities. The monuments of Darius and Tigiathpileaer have 
been reaiL with a success, niid a general harmony among in" 
. terpreters, which .leave no doubt of the soundness of the re- 
sult j and the fact that Egyptian hieroglyphics have been made 
So yield up tbeir secrets is no longer questioned even by those 
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who hold that these hierog1;rahic8 furnish very little, history 
nnd no definite chronology, ifu^ whether in the ciae of the 
Persian or of tho Aai^rian and ijffjrptian inscriptions, the aBethod 
followed has been the some. This method is hedged in by tha 
rules which nn examination of the growth of language has imposed 
on comparative philologista; and discoveries wh^ have bs^> 
brought about in defiance of this method have been met by strong 
suspicion or dismissed as absurd. The rosulfs of Assyrian explom* 

lions have been received with centidenM, not only }mm the in. 

scriptions have been shown to bo written in a coherent language 
whose grammatical structure has been thoroughly analysed and 
compared with that of other kindred dialects, but because they 
vicla iutelligiblo statements, many of which are abundantly 
borne out by writers belon^iig to other countries, and not a 
few of which furnish precisely those contradictions to the versions 
of foreign writers wliicb we should expect to find in them. 
When, therefore, an attempt was made to prove that tho inscrip- 
tions of Sennacherib imd hia fathem were pure Arabic, and that 
they resolved themselves into incoherent ravings and howling in- 
cantations to the sun, the moon, and other gods — and this too 
only by dint of leaving a good deal of matter untranslated — the 
eifort simply ruisod a emile, and it was felt that Sir Comewall 
i.iewiH*s reading of llev Diddle-diddle, tho Cat and the Fiddle *’ 
into old Umbrian w^as a better and a more successful joke. In his 
hands the old English nursery rhyme became an excellent votive 
inscription ; the aeliberatu absurdity of tho thing lying only in the 
arbitniry ossumption that the Umbrian might be read off into 
English, or F.nglish into Umbrian. If solid grounds could be 
adduced for believing that the method here followed was not arbi- 
trary— in other words, that the translator went upon no mere 
UMsumptioii— the process and its results would both ccaeo to be 
absurd. Hut wc have had so much of random guesswork of the 
wildest kind that a feeling of impatience on being brought fni‘e 
to face with fresh wonders may well be forgiven. The burnt child 
dreaef.^ the fii-e ; and we may shrink from experiments which give 
tho Phrygian dao or fhtm ns the mother of our danw, and 
which iind in the Assyrian Nergal a compound of tho Greek nnfir 
and the Ilamitic ytdn. The inischiof of this lawless license is 
not confined to tho jumbling of words from languages no more 
akin to each other iiiun Enj^ish and Tahitian ; and the authors of 
these random guesses are responsible for the historical and thco- 
lugjcnl opeculations which their unwary victims have based upon 
them. 

Lord Crawford is not to be classed with men of thi.s school. 
However defective may be his method, and however unceriiiin 
his results in pome or in many oa.3e.s, however sure we may feel 
that not a fwvr of his interpretations iiiiwt be njected ua 
groundless, he is aware that tne attempt to decipher writings 
111 any language is absurd unless wo have good rt'iisons for 
believing tliaL wc can trnce the aiiinity of that language to 
some other known dialect. If, then, bo starts with the as- 
sumption that tho old Etrusi^im was a High-German dialect, 
ho has at the least shown that this assumption is not arbitrary. 
No one probably now looks on the old fancy that the Tyrrhenians 
came from I^ydia as worth a thought, and nc one probably is loss 
confident in the likelihood, at least, of Niebuhr’s conclusions 
respecting their origin. In the factM that tho Rtctian speech was 
closely cognate with tho Etruscan, and that the Etrusciin cantons 
had, in earlier times than that in which we become historically 
acquainted with them, extendi'd to the north of the Po, and even 
into the mountains, wo have a full justification for tracing their 
course from the North and not from tho South. This conclusion 
Niebuhr adopted with.>ut he<titatioTi ; nor have the speculations of 
philologiMtM, even when they ditter most widely from each other, 
advanced anything to shake it. That the old Etruscan lan- 
guage belonged to the class of Indo-European dialects has 
been admitted by all. Li Dr. Prichard's belief nothing more 
could be regarded as ** tolerably well established." Dr. Donaldson 
held it to be in part a Pclasgian idiom, more or less corrupted 
nnd deformed by contact with the Umbrian, and in part a relic of 
the oldest Low-Germim or Scandinavian dialects/' Diflering 
from him in seeking a clue through the labyrinth in High rather 
than in Low German forms. Lord Crawford does not stand alone ; 
and nil that remains to bo done is to test the soundness and value 
of hisTOsulls. Of their general correctness he feels no doubt; 
indeed doubt would have been a conclusive reason for not putting 
them forth to the world. But while he is prepared for the rejec- 
tion of much, he thinks that from the amount of work olready 
done some views may bo formed os to the course which inquiry 
vvill take in these directions." He admits candidly at starting that 
to some extent tho search must be empirical. The Etruscan bilingual 
inscriptions have yielded no Rosetta stone in which tho two texts 
give the exact equivalent in the two languages. With one 
solitiury exception, the whole of them put together only fumisli 
one single pusitivo liritin equivalent for an Etnucaa word ot^r 
than a proper name." Hut if Lord Crawford's speculations may 
at all be trusted, the method by which premer names were trans- 
lated gives some results confirming his tneoiy. One of these 
inscriptions exhibits the Latin Q. Folnius Pom FusirM ns the 
equivalent of tho Etruscan iElchephaltdmlches Kiaithialisa, tho 
latter word being a metronymic, not a patronynrde. ilere the 
pnenomen Qpinctus answers to the Etruscan ASkhs^ while fbr 
the cognomen Pom., whatever this may be. the Etruscan has no 
corresponding word. Lord Crawford, holoing that QuinctUis or 
Quinctus may be compared with Fabius, and tniiny 

other Ronum names taken from fruits or vegetriUe^ ^ooltt for 
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that peojilA flhottld h« di4ttd*3<l tnio wnAiag throaah «U thfofilbhj 
and still inore flabbjr rem unaor the pretence 
(bat u is part of a atorv. Mr. Ccilnns should take a hint from 
the honest milkman^ aurf •give his milk and his water in separate 
Jugs. Of the store luelf wo cannot proentne to say anything in 
the way of criticism. It is juet ono of those things which cMy, 
or at least elude, ciiticisni. AVe must content ourselves with 
tiying to give a faint idea of it The Silohosters are a veiy 
old iamily, and Devonshire to the backbuno. Silvester's grand- 
fathori disappointed in lovo, woited till the sweetheart who throw 
him over had a daughter marriageable, mid then marriod the 
daughter. Silveetor's father saw a young lady one night at the 
theatre, proposc'd lu her uoxt day, and was accepted. Silvester 
himself went out ono dn}*^ for a walk, in a lane lie met a 
young lady, hlisM Louisa i)Hyth St. OsTth, the mitor'a niece. 
He bad never seen her beK}rc ; but she looked a very nice girl, 
and so he said (quite in the good <dd Devonshiru way) :•*« 

**'Marry me ?’* 

IWay ? ** 

Not neeeiwiiruy ; out wnea a fni 
You are my wifo fimn tbin iuum> nt, Louwi, it' 


Not necisiwiirUy } but when a girt lias Mid ypH, flio is mnrnod. 
m are my wifo fimn this iuum>-nt, Louwi, it' you say 
Laiufa.— 1 wy yea,, my dear l*>vc* , . . and 1 am youw always.” 

And prc 9 e*'t]y SiheateL’ goes uif into a gabble of verses, quite in 
the style of lanfjoH mottoes. 

Miea Bt. Osyth is described os ** very High Church and very 
learned.” Bhe was a Hrst-mte geouirtrician ami lilgebi-uiMt, xieali 
Greek and wrote l.itttiii, and cuuiposed licr uncle’.n surmons for 
hint. Hiivin, Bilvester a sistiM*, was ** a sui»ptu(ju.s young creasm 
with fair hair, dug-vinlet iwes straight Greek nose, HiA iBueh 
inogniticonce of curve.” One day tberu arrives at the Devnnshire 
village by the sea a little uodecked boat with a lateen soil. A 
stulwari young fellow, with hronzed .focc,^ jet hAark hair, ami a 
pair of pistols and aborp long stiii fto unUrout a sheath in hia 
belt, Bti^ps on slmrt). On boa^ tiio boat^ and chained to it, U a 
panther, which keeps guard over a ‘ehost ot gold and Jewels, j 
the stranger's travelling treusnry. From a pouch in bis bolt he i 
produces a. rough iliaiuond, abmt tho sLzo of u hen's egg, and 
a nugmt.of gold tliat iiiig^t weigh a dozen pounds. His pockets ' 
are nilh as ha inddtintnl^ observes, of precious stones, in case he 
should run short of ehtvgi*. This iuteri;ating 3*«nmg man falls iu 
love with the tiwo girb and xesulves to carry them oil', cHher one 
after the otibsr iOr both at oikx*. ” He thonglit -of i.sliuidH in 
the Greek ^SMOtlrathe rome inhered, whiere it would be Biyaiuiu 
to live wMsrt'Wonuin till you tirod of her. 'vyimt then P I^eavo 
her t» dra n c e or sell her as a sluvo.'* Thus Ike nice young man 
m e d iWrted over a pipe of houeydew. He Louisa iinii. pi]1< 
kcriti his skiff nnd mokes f4)r nn island, which ho kits hired tor bt« 
pOrposeS) at a ahoi'i ilistiuice from the coast. Bhe escapes, vvith the 
aid of an • old Highlander. N he disguiHos himself as a mission- 
aiy, lives itt a seidurled tow'er, and makes a haul of both girls, who 
have fallen into a pool close by and Imvo coinu 1o the lower to get 
ih^nuwivea dried. Ho puts i«oiusa into one of the cellars and 
chaint her to a staple in the wulJ, and ineanwhilo Silvia walks 
home in bur eleop— ^uly a mile or two~*clothed dimply in a blanket. 
An alann is raised, imd Louisa is again rescued. Another 
time Nugun^ibr that is tbo vilkdu*» name*— ruuppuars dressed 
as an old gipsy, is again fuilvii, goes away to Jersey, and 
hires a man with a balloon to dy away with one of the girls. 
But the balloon is desU'oyi'd m a storm, and Nugemt can now 
think of nothing el-^ than putting bitusoU* at the bead of a band 
of navvies who have been sent down to survey the Silehester 
country with a view to a new railway, and besieging the Bquire's 
house by night. At last ho is cuugbt and locked up in a lunatic 
asylum for the rest of bis duy.s. We feel, however, that we have 
^von a voiy feeble idea of the conipliented villtuiy and startling 
incktent of this thrilling romanfe, which is cerlalLriy quite equal, 
If .the poetry, philosophy and other Jarg^ui were li ft out, to any- 
thing we ever recollect having rami in penny numbilra when ahoy. 

-In epigram Mr. Collins is almost as strong as iu incident. Hero 
sffe some Haiuplcs: — Trees talk.” There are cate and dogs among 
men mid wciiuon.'* Ourio'^ity, like (Comedy, lives iu villages.” 
I* The pulex is not named in genteel sacioiy.” The perfect Jody 
ii the dilKcuky of desenptiou.” '^Tho sort of wotnnn whom it is 
my desiro to describe te • confoundedly indescribable. Pretty ? 
PorhupB. Witty i' IbitlitT. DmiinyP l)rut it. Bwcotheartish ? 
Yoa, thank you.” We learn incidentally that as a rule the author 
is tabs -found in bod between 2 a.k. and 8 ajc., though sometimes 
in cold'weather he takes another hour or two in the morning, and 
that when ho heavs a man swiiar nt a servant, his roilecdion is — 
*Y(m won't dine with me.*” Ono of these days, should the 
Good Tamplars and lyrmiaHive Prohibitory people get the upper 
hand, these volumes will p»)s;jesa a curious historical value, as a 
raeoia of tbo obsolete drinking customs of the country, or at least 
of Dovooshire. The book reads like a continued carouse,. nnd may 
ha .described as A romance of rbrouic alcoholism. Xuthing ever 
happens without a drink. Thcro seem to be always glasses on 
the tebtei end corks popping, and a eti'ong odour of liquor end 
tobeoeo-suiokie. Every incident bas its appropriate lioveriige, and 
at intervAlf hosioess is completely smpunded fur a big drink all round. 

book who iiisiate that** brand v 


irliCD ao nia Loola mlt BlIlltS* d ile-ioww, a* -h inf* 

that they are lucky to find a lire and. "seuivtlmig ^to 4rhik,” 
Getting opposite to each other in front of the fire, (£idextembe« 
raneouelv iu bliinkets, with a dahle before tbeiUi^eo' which ws&a 
bottle of cognac, and a kettle aiogfeg on the they Are eevtai^ 
not to be pitiod.” The Squire, we are told, dnutlc brandy end 
seltzer with his pipe in the library, and oocasiouhlly Tokay or 
Madeira when .be nad -an old friend Avith him. Un market-days 
he had a glass of. sherry at the ^'Bilchestor Arma.” TVhen some 
old manuseriate are going to be .leiid, ^^eool liquids” ^aire 
onliu'ed up. The villain's favourite drink is cider and brandy, 
hnlf-Aiid'lialf, but when disguised as a missionary he has'^^protty 
liitlo straw-coluurrd pints of maraschino about him.” At u school- 
girls' party thu authur lets off the young creatiiros with a toate of 
**a woak preparation of alcohol.” In uie second volume thero is 
an arid interval in which nobody i» drinking tiny thing, and Mr. 
Collins has to look up a couple of school-boys and a drunken voter 
and Hcud them tojrcihcr to a pot-house. The boys and the voter have 
nothing on earUi to do with the stoiy, and nothing comes 
of the incident; but it is at least a pretext for a dram. 
Towards the end of the hook there are -atxwirapWifliaBMi 

Even t)io ascetic vioiMr-asqwBiPS a ke!ra appreciation bf 


mania. 


C'imblis willi lobster oalid, gets quite rlrirrupy, and spouts 
Catullus. The emnpMny have a hearty meal at *Jo p.m. ; then 
tlu^y go ottt cn a mooniight adventure, make a call, and have 
aTiotbi^**^gO(>d Buppor of lobster and rabbit,” nnd lhaii ** home to 
breakfast.” Another night they polish off *‘a quantity of cold 
beijf, nnd — foi-tiinate find! —a lobster and a njighty tankard of 
old ale, singularly soft and strangely potent.” Hut os they do not 
go to bed immediately, they are soon ready for a splendid piece of 
bacon nnd no end of e.irgs,”*w*ith another “inighly drought of ale.” 
There are some piisBiigcs about wedding ivienionics at the end 
that might certmnly have been written by Sil vaster during \>r 
ttftcr*orio of Mif-SL* hc/ivy nights. 


There U a docAor in , tho 
alwaya be carried in the pocket.' 
ubpttt his jpifN^ he is ** dosed 


Wlien Louisa is on 
" stUl hock 


. should 

' When tile rccter is in trouhlo 
with brandy” and goes home 
the viUnio^s islttod she has -A 
lofaiter-^iiild*'pint of still ho^ for litncboon, and afterwards 
Donald her with Glanlivat. We might manage some 
MoeeUe eup^*’ aaya geutle Silvia, in one of her thirsty moods ; '•ad 


SYMQNUS'ft ni';COUl'S op THK I50CK.S.* 

M il. SYMONHS, an early promoter of the field-duha which 
nro now so popular in uiniiy parts of England, cndeavourH in 
his Jlvi'orda of thu I{ork« to intorest his n^ndars rather by plea^.ant 
go>4Aip thiui by nuUioritiillvt} teaebiiig. imU‘od it is rnthev in his 
gcnornl chiirneter as a pHlestrinn giiido to ** nmiitoiurH who,” to 
quote the words of bis preliu:s. “ ^‘njoy passing thoir loisiini 
hours among vorK’j^, old cnslb\s, old authors, nnd the wild tlowcra 
f of Sfirnnge \vay«i»b^ plaoojj,” ihn( \Vf» prefer to regard Mr. Syiuonds 
! in the present notice of his book ; for wo are Mire that, wdiile it 
will .servo ns a very (i.«efui itinerary for giudugists on their 
rambles, it will bo slill more welcome to tbe more diseurrivo 
naturalist nnd to the ordinary touri/^t, im ncct»unt of the variety 
of fields over wliirli it conducts him. Leaving, therefore, to 
others the phomnnena of denudation upon which ho discmirses in 
tho Woolliopo Valley and elsuwburi>, the relotivo intinence 0x1 
highland and mountain scenciy of aqueous action and volcauic 
imiveineiits, nnd the problems connected with glncinl erosion which 
are recurred to in several ports of tho volume before us, wo shall 
content onrselvos with taking account of the oullaterul objects of 
interest whicli environ Mr. Syxnouds's path. Whoever nvo^ 
himself of the JUvordH of the Ji(Hhji aR a travelling companion 
will bo in no danger of wasting pnadous time by the way, in false 
Starts or mistaken routes. The writer is tiioniughly acquainted 
with his ground, and spares no pains to give IiIm readies clear and 
useful inforniution 011 nil sort^ of subjects. Suppose, for exam^de, 
wn are seized with a desire to ascimd the Lickov, a remnrkabio 
raiigo of liillH t.i tbe nortfi of tbe town of &oiiisg]rove, the 
liongmynd in Shropshire, or that landmark of the Herefordshire 
border (>f CiloucesteTshiru known to every traveller as May Hill — 
Mr. Symonds t«ll.s us not only the most con veuient route, but. all 
that it is de.«<lrablc to glance at by tho way. Here is a deaoripiton 
of jMay Hill, which will afford a fiiir illustration of Mr. Symonds's 
btyie, and may perhaiis reconimend tho ascent to touriaU who 
might otherwise be disposed to tarry at its base:— 

May Hill, which giv«’s it/» iininc tu these Upjier Jdiuidoviary rocks, is. a 
great prolenguiloii of tin; a\U uf iSiUirian strata from Woiiibvpq to Furton 
and Tortworlb, mvoss the Severn into Glonoeslershire. Jt is siqiposctl by 
Kmietotake iui name fraiix Mala, the mother of Mercury, whom we now 
behold ill the hc^-veiirt as ono of the Pluiodeii, while tho lees antiqitttrUn 
mind lUtributcs tiui iianio to the flict thnt,ou May-day' in times gone toy, the 
giNHi iolk of Gloni^tor dsaved ou the green among and aroandlho lira that 
ar«! planted on ita .summit. Nnwheix* in thhi tmrt of England is tlwre a 
uohliT view. To (ho north riso tho ancient Malverna, tho Siurian rocks of 
l^oilbury and Woolhopn clothed with wi>od, and to Ihc north-weatwaid 
propout iu tho distance tho Welsh bills of Old Hod Sandstone, wlihhm and 
tbeiv an ontlicr of CarlMirufonms rooks, toiling -(he Idstury of deovdatisa 
bolwtieb points so dhiUiit os the i*oa Ooirtg Calch, near Crickbowoff, and 
tho Uee Ililb in Shrapshirc. Wcatwnid is Urn Purcoi of Dean, with itsDlil 
Hod base, and all the Carhoniferoiis s«*t*eH on its summit; and oastwaidia 
tlie Severn, wandering by tbe old Norman cities of Worcoator, Tawkosbn^, 
ami Uiouoesiec* atmuig the hatlJa-ficidacrtoeittariea,-by.miaMrarattiadn£i, 
aUbeya, and cknrqkoa, until it expaiida into ita IkwaatMary atmnr 

to the south wn see Ha gliataning watexz bordered by.tiM t’ottaawolcblilio 
Meadim and the Quanto^ UUls. 

This is a very good example of the sort ef mixtuiro of 
arobasology, and local geography which Mr. SymeD^ pcovUeMor 
bis roadeiw, and they can choose for themselves iHrichever aspe'ot 

&9vih llsros, uad lAwwwatf. 

W.S. ByMoiida,KacterbfPomloGk. WitenamaeoulHuatrat^^ 

John Murray. 1871.. 
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of tile landaeape they may lioppeu to prefer. Wheu wo uiocarriod 
on a vivit to tiio boaatiful eoeluded Abbey of Llantliony. 
Gu^os Cnmbretutts ie laid under contnbution rot ita origin and 
Wtoiy^ niid the goeuping old Arobdi^acon of Brecon ia cited aa 
dnirmiog that the atonea of the Blaek Mooiitain of which the 
Btructure waa built are “ Parian atonea^” Busc<?ptiblo of a high 
poliah-^iu other words, firoe atone “ qui ot lifaeri vulgo dicuntur.*’ 
At- Now lladnor, Wand is quoted in reference to a ruin supposed 
to have crowuod the summit of the Castle Hill, but without a 
vestige or token left, till an attempt was made m 1863 to dig 
iboridations tUeru for the ''Lewis ineinurial.” These exca- 
vations unbared, It would seem, the very pioco of a gate ** 
which Loland says ''was aiueiidyd.” Certainly not until Mr. 
Symonds iiuearthed tho fact would modem Itadnorions have 
dreamed what tho same topographer records, " that after Owen 
-Glyiidour won the castel, ha took a threescore tiion that had the 
guardo of tho caatei, and caused them to bo beheaded on tho brinko 
Df the cnstel yard, and that, ainoe, a certiiin bluodtiworth groweth 
ther wher the bloode was shed.” It was on tho historic ground 
of Whittington Oiistlo, near Oswestry, which (liiarino do Meta 
won with revoril’s daughter as the meed of prowess ig the tilt- 
yard of tho Cattle of the Peak, that it first occurred to Mr. 
Syuioiids to combine his geological investigation of rocks with 
some a(au)unt of the buildings, ccclcsiaslii^al or military, which 
have been built of or on thorn. ^ ITiia cainbiuatiou of historiciii 
with geological loro is eomotimea turned to good account. 
Notably is this the case as concerns tho bearing of botany on 
geology } and, in a kindred fashion, geology explains archioology 
uiid legend loro, ‘or vice veratl Near Merliirs city, Caerinarthen, 
the wixurd, so legends tell, was enticed on a lino summer's day, 
when the bii'ds went singing and the buUerilies Hitting, by another 
wily fairy Vi\ ien, into a cavern, whore sho ontiuubod him by iiid 
of his own spells. The cUio to the whole stoiy is, it sociuh, the 
eppearauce of buttertlies (or trilobitcn tiiils) in tho " Upper Llan- 
deilo ’* rocks of I’oiisam mid Mount 

It W.1S nt the lcgond-liAunli»d Llandewi Biovi, near Tregaron in 
Cardigiutshirtt, that St. David's preaching to th% bishops, abbots, 
clergy, and laity of Wales whs so visibly and supcrnaturally 
sanctioned that a snow white dove doBcondiiig from heaven, sat 
np' n his ^^houldeta ; nioteovor, the oarlh on which he stood raisod 
ir>e.)f under Liiii till it became a bill,” on which iudt^od its 
still romaining church waa afterwards built. Tho legend, Mr. 
tSyuiouds surniises, is roferahlo, in part at leost, to tlie fact that the 
hite is n volcanic d\ ke of tho Caradoc period ; whilst the fable of 
the fnriDW of tlio Uanog oxen, which in »St. Unvid's day trans- 
ported the carcase of a gigniilic beaver from the same place, and of 
one of which the horn was a holy relic implicitly befievou in by 
tho (..’nnihro-liritoii, is clearly duo t«i the preservation there of a 
woll-lVissiJi^ed portion of the horn of ‘'Bos primigonius.” The 
nmrvel i)f Mnrcloy Hill, iieiir tho conflux of the Lngg and Wye, 
in flcrefordsliire, changing its ancient site, and going of its own 
volition a slow and paint al three days' mamli U) a higher station 
(a.p. f S75b nderrod by the gaping rustic to an earthquake 
at tho Crucitixiou. Tho undoubted solution is a landslip, not 
singular in the t'nper Ludlow rocks about tho Wool hope country. 
"'riiO cause of tlieso great landslips may bo referred to tfio 
jointed structure of tho rocks, tho steepness of tho dip of the 
oeds, and tho percolation of much rain dowu the johits.” Thu 
Ilnckstono, near Monniuulh, which is usutillv called Druidic, is 
shown to lio rme of many cu^es of erratic boulders ; and the legend 
in North Wales "that from Llandudno to Puilin Isliuid was dry 
land within the human epocli,” has its germ id' truth in the 
goolugical doctrine of submergence. These instances, it is true, 
are rather cgniiectcd with legend than with history, but tbero is 
no old custlo of whlcb Mr. Syiuonds does not tell us the personal 
history as well as of the rock out of wliicdi it is raised ; and 
the caiti with which he has runsaekod Giraldus and Leland and 
Camden btfspoaks him on observer of catholic instincts, and not a 
homo unhu 

Mr. S^monds baa also a quiolt eyo for objects of botanical interest, 
ns will seen from tho care with which hocbroniclos tho finding | 
of the exceedingly rare Draba Aizoidea at , reuiianl Castle, near 
Gower Imi, in Uiuiuorganshire, and the Yellow Wood Aneniono 
growing wild in tho same neighbourhood; tho Troo Mallow 
Aiul the Arabia stricta in the scarce accessible clefts of the 
Black Uuuks, in Pembrokeshire, and tho rare and curious flora of 
the Howard and Sy mauds Yat on the onpoHito banks of tho Wye. 
The metiLion of the Arabia strictn and the Tree Mallow reminds 
us of a. siirrii^ personul anecdote of the author's, in reference to 
the perils incident to the pursuit of sciouce by an ardent botanist 
or ornithologist, or to the indulguuco of the’ iiTeHistible pastime 
of Btune-tli cowing by the stght*aeer endowed with an avetuge 
amount of life and spirits 

TbiM is a danger [writes Mr. S3*mond8 in reference to egg-gaiheiing at 
the whldi tni^aa wiil be mentioned; as 1 hadauarrow escape 

inysw J-orrt Cnwder has fonnttiit<»ty forbidden shooting at or disturbing 
by flRMiimM tlie swarms of sea-fowl wbieb fiwiaoiit tho coast rockii, or no 
dottbtwhrtt-bns occurnid at Puffin J^and, near hcHiimarli, would twour 
hMsud unla would be pes^ted, mangM, and dcstro)’od. Still it is 
henUy ikossible to see lioeks of guillemots and puffins, which cover the 
Stacks, appaimitty wiUrtn a stone’s throw, without jerking a pebble in hopes 
of Mrett.idi^ (be ii^titndes, whlcfa am them aictliig end scKaming, to &e 
i kad »oadsoney two attempts at a loimiiiid strong throw, when 
my fbM slfWN^,aAd 1 M a ^ Mijmeiy glaaa with my foet 

^ tbrm^ke. On^y a week a annSas ofsehoolboys went 

Ihmi Pemoroke to the coast for a haUday; and eoeef ttieH».>in throwlag a 
stone, lost bis footiog, shot over the rock, and waa daahed to plaom. ^ 




adventurouB egg^llectora, such as the une who 

sprang Hcross a chasm wldcli would have puroled an Anna of Gedeistein,- 
aud retunuKl in a frw iiiomontH with a haodfoi of lovdy roas-oolottriid 
blossuius (of tho Lavatcra), all the moro valuablo as being galherod In a 
truly wild lucaliiy. 

An excellent idea of such habitats of a wild flora may be 
gathered frooi the fruntisiiiece and the illustration dicing p, 34X. 

The batauical contrast uetwu<3n the wild plants of Conway and 
Llandudno, mid the faiouv shown to diverse vegetation by 
limcHLuiie rock and trap rock respectively, is well worked out in 
p. 1 1 1 ; and we are introduced to the haunts of tho Maiden Pink 
at Diganwy. and of the I'yronmau “ Cotoneasler vulgarb ” on tho 
O real Ormo'si lead. Indcediu all Mr. Symonds's geological rambles, 
no buUuic specimen passes unnoticed. When he marlcs the 
reindeer lichen side by sMe with the Ling in Wyre Porest, in 
Woroebttir.shii'e, he is rapt into the past, and chants a pieaii over 
the ndics of an alpine and sub-alpiue fli>ra, where thouBonds of 
ycar^ ago wandored the reindeer and the mammoth (386). This 


is part of tho roiunuco, so to sj^ak, of geology, akin to the 
accounts of tho bone-caves, the submerged fores^ above all to the 
Ugiuta formations of the vastly remote Miocene p<*riod, of 
wdiich, in connoxion with the discoverios of numberless sub- 
tropical plants aud shrubs fossilized at Bovey Tracy in. Devun- 
sliiro, our author bus an excellent summary in pp. 286-^0. 
Nor is ichthyology neglected. Mr. Symouda has on m- 
tcrost, as a disciple of Isaac Walton, m other iisli besides 
pnkiozoic. .and reverencoi a cerUii) St. Cyxic, connected with 
Kadnursbiro, as much for his traditional intriMUction of very flne 
trout into the little glacial lako of tho Dr^'gan mountain, which 
consists of Lowtrr Londovory rock, as for lllu cure which xosidod in 
his staif for glandular swellings. This saint, by the way, would 
have been warranted to know a sapilet when ho took it* Mr- 
Symonds also has sometblug to say about tlie peculiarly white- 
sraU'd trout of the Bala Ijuke, called the “ Gwyniad”^ on account 
of its colour from tho days of Camden. 8ir William Jardiqe 
regards it as an allied apcctos of the genus Coregonua A tourist 
who has been fortunate rnrmgh to put this book 111 bis portmanteau 
when expluriug the districts of which it. treats will certainly 
be at no lo.ss for interesting aud valuablo local infommtiou of 
every kind. 


HUGHES'S MEMOIR OV A BROTBElt* 

W E ibiiik it fortunate tliat ibis Memoir was not " meant 
originally for publication,*’ but was w^ritten solely for tho 
siins and nophows of '* the hcuno-loving country gentleman *' 
whoso life is bore briefly given us. It is happy that it is 
not in that " very ditferent form ” which Mr. Thomas Hughes 
telU ns " it would have taken ” hod lio from the beginiuug had 
hiri thoughts fixed on the public. There are in every generation 
a few iiioji wIioHO lives ore matter of great public interost Thera 
arc still more who, though they have not lived in the full 
blaze of public life, havo y(;t been so far out of the common 
run that it would not bo an idle curio.sJty which should lead 
us to ask to be admitted into a knowledge of their lilslorkMu 
I'hero aro, besides these, men who may be counted, not- by the 
tens or by the huTidreds, but by the thousands and tons of thou- 
saiida, who i)i their own homes, their own villages, their own 
worlds— that smnll circle of four English miles diameter or there- 
abouts, as Tristram Shandy defines it — have led lives so good and 
true that bauli little knot of mourners would faiu know more of 
the history of one who in their thoughts held so hum a plM-e. 
Tho lives of such men aro always worth rending, though it rar« 0 y 
happens that tbero is any one cnpable of writing them. If indeed 
a biographer does arise, he almost always falls into tho error of 
treating his hero os the frog in tho iublu treated herself. He 
swells out bis homely virtuca till they become oflensive by their 
extravagance, and, while demanding that we shall soe in the man 
whoso life he writes a miraculous draught of all the great quali- 
ties that are to bo found in Ujo boundless main of liumon nature, ho 
forgets that ho forces us to nek how it happens that a niitn so groat 
has' done so little. If a man’s g«>odneHd and greatness were 
known only to his own home, lot their stor}- bo written for his 
own home. Jf tlioy took in a wider range, and filled with 
love and odmirotjon a village or a township, let their story bo 
written for the village and the townaliip, If, again, a man's good 
lifo, tboii^ known to few, yet ranged beyond his little local world, 
and showed itself in difl'erenli forms to whut is called a wide 
circle of friends, then let it be told, though with all nioderation 
and quietness, yet from a more general point of view. Such 
lives, though written, or rather perhaps because written, fast the 
lew, would be full of interest for the iimuy. Piotaroa orUvefo 
however homely, so long os they are faithfully doaw and am fsae 
from aflectation, whether they are on canvas or in typf^ ore. suae 
to be studied with eager attention. 

We are glad, therefore, that the publicstkin of ^JUmoitofa 
Brother was an Afterthought with Mr. Hughoi. Hod hf^ 

while the aorvow of his groat hjss was itUl fneh in hinfeeat down to 
let the world knowhow good a manit'luidloB^te ukell^^ 


l^Thania|ha^ 

Scheol DaiVb''^ toodon : MacmiUoa A Co. 1873, 
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would have failed aa much aahe haenowaaeceeded. Wecan easily 
bring homo to ourselves the feeling of wearinesn with which we 
ndgbt have laid down the mure elaborate biography— a wear!- 
seas ahin to that which cornea upon ua when we reach the end 
vf an epitaph that oororo ft Whole gnTCBtODe. NRV, U 18 
not impossible that we might have hem so oWendcd by the 
unintentional exaggeration of the whole book as to havo 
almost taken a feeling of dislike for its really estimable 
subject; whereas we have now laid down this unxlcst Memoir 
with a deep feeling of regret tliat a man ao cood| so loving, 
and so worthy of being loved should by one single act of im- 
prudence, one singln exposure to a chill, have been torn away 
from thoeo who mighb for many yeara have looked to lean on 
his strong arm and to draw courage from his true heart AVo 
would not be misunderstood by any means to say that this work 
is faultless. If we thought that the occasion called for severe ' 
criticism, we might justly find not a liUlo to blame in the literary 
execution of this Memoir. We are glad, however, to feel tbat we 
are justified, in the case of a book whose origin is due to such i 
de^ affection, and whose tone is for the most part so good, in ! 
being blind to what is amiss, and in seeing only what is good. At 
the same time we cannot but regret that the athletic side of Mr. 
Ggorge Hughes’s charactershould bav*ebeenqiiiteso8trongly brought 
out. The author is clearly aware of the mischief that is bemg 
dolie by the present outrageous worship of bodily strength 
and bodily skill, for he says, ** 1 must nut tell you so much of all j 
^ia successes in athletic games. These things are made too much 
%f nowadays, until the training and competition for thorn outrun 
all rational bounds.” We wonder if it over crossed Mr. Thomas 
Hughes's mind how much the author of Tom lirowfi'tt /School Days 
has to answer for all this, if Muscular Christianity, as some maiii- 
tain, is a new form of religion, that writer certainly was its 
prophet. There is no doubt some excuse fur the prominonco which 
IS given to these sports in the Memoir of a Jirolher, os Mr. (ieorgo 
Hughes was a man of no common fame. It would seem that at 
Bugby be was for years looked back to as were the men of a 
former ^Deration by those with whom Nestor lived : — 

tsfipotai hv of'fic * 
tmv, oT vvp fiporoi tiotv iirtx^ovioi nax^oiro* 

Mr. Hughes tells of a wonderful kick by which he gained a match 
at foot-ball, and the School House ^ regained its position ” : — 

He had kicked tlie lant p:oii] from ** a place '* nearly t»i^ty yards from the 
post. The tradition of that klek was handed down for iliany years, and, 

1 remarked, was always getting Imck some few yards ; >«• that^ by the time 
it expired, 1 havo no nuubl it had reached loo yitnli, and became as 
faliuloue ai> many other traditions. 

Then, too, he was stroke of the Oxford boat in the year when, with 
only seven men, it won the race at ITnnley, When wo consider 
how comporativvly small thirty years ago was the interost taken 
in boat-races, and yet road in Mr. llugbes's narrative of the ex- 
travagances which ibllowed on the unlooked-for victory, we can 
only hope that, should Oxford ever again at Putney win the race 
wita a man short, every policeinan in Loudon, nay, every soldier 
in Uie country, will bo drawn up ri;ady to crush the frenzied out- 
burst which would be certain to follow. What happened in those 
unathletic days in such a quiet village as Henley is certainly 
striking enough : — 

The crew had ptwitivdy to fight their way into their hotel, and barricade 
thenmdvea there, to escape being carried round Henley on our shoulders. 
The enlhusiasin, frustrated in tliis direction, hurst out in all sorts (»f follies, 
of which you may take this ns a sp««fmon. The heavy toll-gate wha piillecl 
down, Biid thrown o%*er the liridge into the river, hy a mob of young 
Oxonians lieadod by a small, decorous, shy man in spectaeles, who had pro- 
bably never pnlicd an oar in Ida life, but who huvl gone tuiniioraTily innd 
with excitement, and 1 am confident would, at that momcnl, have led his 
followers not only against tlie llculcy cuiistablei^ but agaiust a regiment 
with fixed bayonets. 

Mr. George Hughes, then, was no common atUlety. 'Wo can 
foxgivo Iris brother for lingering over the uieinory of the great 
deeds he did, and for telling us also of his comrade, F. Menzies, 
the lladicm reformer ” of rowing, and of the small slice of 
lemon ’* which ho always saw every man had by him at the start. 
We can forgive him, as the younger Greeks doubtless forgave old 
Nestor when ho went ou to say ; — 


ov yAp x<ii rcfioif'c avipat, oMk tdwpai 
olor UttpiOoiif rt, Apvavra rr, wotpiva Kadv, 

Those who tako an inten^st in public schools— that is to say, in 
the opinion of public school men and jpublic school boys, the wholo 
universe — will find io the account given of the school-boy lifo of 
theviuthor and his brother much that they will care to read. Wo 
ourselves, when we came to one passage in the book, felt the same 
doiiM coming over us that came when we first read TomBromi^ 
to the eouudiiess of the system which Dr. Arnold worked. No 
one can have read that story without being shocked by a revolting 
act of cruelty whfch is Uiere described. We should like to know 
how many lawes with the cat an indignant public would fix as the 
minimum to be indicted on a set of ragged, basc-boiti scoundrels 
who diould use torture by tiro as a means of extorting money. In 
the book before us Mr. Thomas Hughes says: — 

lie writra home of everything, in tUaso first yeara, except of what ho 
knew would only give pain, anil lie quite uaeleia— the excwdiiigly rough 
aide of school iUe oa It thou cxiHted. A amnll boy might be, and very fre- 
quently was, fu|med for every moment of his play noun day after day ; and, 
theie was a good deal of a baa kind of bullying. But theae thiiiga ho took 
as a matter of ooune^ making the best of what was inevitable. 

What an athletic Chnstian calls a bad kind of bullying must bavo 


been a vciy bad kind indeed. The school doabtlem had jmi into 
a bad state before Dr. Arnold was made Head-mester. But Mr. 
llugnes is wridng of a tima when he and his brother hod been . 
thara already six yeaie. Surely, la * far ahortov time than tbet 

milB Vith Df. ANldld^fi ebengui of diameter should have swep2 
all cruelty clean out of Bugby. It is a matter utterly beyond ou^ 
undorstonding how a man who has all the power that belongs to 
the head of a school, whether great or small, should not make 
short work with all bad kinds of bullying, and have the accursed 
thing put clean away from among his boys. Dr. Arnold, on tho 
one hand, was, if we mistake not, far too tolerant of schoolboys’ 
fashioiia and traditions, which, when leading to wrongdoing of 
whatever kind, ought to meet with the most summary justice. 
)3ut, ou the other liand, he had, we havo little doubt, a tor 
greater horror of siu than of sufferiDg. His nature was stmm. He 
could hardly, we should iuiaglne, have believed in the exquisite 
suffering that cm be undergone in childhood by those who aro 
gifted w'lth nerves of anything but iron, and who carry a heart as full 
of leeling for othem us it is m shrinking in itself. Well does the 
father of the two brothers, in writing to his eldest son, when he 
was now a Hixth-form boy, ui^e him ** to protect the junior boys 
in their little comforts and privileges.” Well also does the eldest 
brother — the subject of this Memoir — years afterwards, when ho 
has in Iris turn a son at Bugby, write to him : — 

llierc: iM one Irssuii which you ought to karu from your presrnt freliogs 
of (UM(‘i>iiitort uuU worry ; when 3*011 are a big bu3'- at Rugby, and ace any 

I ioor litilu fellow worried and uncomfortable, vou must 833’ a kind woitl to 
liin (rciiieinbcriog wliatyou once felt 3*oiir.self) ; you have no iclc>a. bow 
much gof»il a hind word fium a big fidlow (wliat you call a swell) will do to 
11 poor Hub! beggar. 

Wo are .sorry to find from a letter which Mr. George Hughes 
wrote in 1 868 how great was the power in tho school that was 
still held by tliriHo wnu witc merely good at games 

All tlu' ixiwer and influrnco is in the bands of the atblpfes, and the sixth 
formatid all the rest j>;iy them (tho athlolca) the grcutestrcHiioct, and tlu*ni**st 
willing obfilioncc. They obey the sixth (lawful authority) less williiigl}*. 
All thia is not quite HatiAfactor3% but it mixht be worse. At nil events 
Temple, who is n irenirndous Radical, knows if. and allows, nay, encourages 
it. Hut 1 liud that £m isn>ple are Radicala in their own departiiifnls. 

After nil, tho henies of our great schools and Universities differ but 
little in the glory they Hoek, and in their fitness to hold rule, 
from tho unletteriHl rustics of the Deserted Villago 

that rimpl3' nought nsiown 
B3* holding out, to tire each other down. 

Had wo space we tihould like to quote a kind letter which Mr. 
TItighos and Iris brother received in their childhood from Miss 
Ivlge worth, ’fhey, with all the courage of seven and eight years 
I of Age, had laid tlunr heads together and written two letters asking 
her to tell them what were the contenlH of the remninitig drawers 
! in the wonderful tndiiin cabinet ” that we rend of in Sosamotid, 
After having received such a letter in answer, and after admit- 
ting that her books were in his childhood his great delight, wo 
ant surprised to find that Mr. Hughes, in writing to his own sono 
and nephew's, says, “ you pobably have never read her books.” 
We are quite i^eady to allow that Miss Edgeworth's books aro 
somewhat one -sided, but wo know of no belter correctlvo for the 
far more one-sided bturies for the young that aro now written — 
Tom Browne fSchool I)ays,iot instance — than Xho ParmU'e Ametant 
and the JIarry ond Lxicy that delighted us and our fathers before 
us. Thoflo, however, who entertain respect and affoclion for Miss 
Etigeworth a memory will find not the least interesting part, of 
the work before us in this kindly letter of hers to her youthful 
admirers. Wo mubt liud space lor one more quotation, as in a 
very few lines we get a great deal of humour. Mr. Gourgo 
Hughes is describing a scene that took place at Pau, where ho 
passed the winter ; — 

There wa8 a Kceno at tho (qwra the other night. The conductor of tho 
nrchi'strn is the amani of the eontrulto. Just before the oiiera tx^gan, tho 
conductor in a juuloiw fit tried to Htrungle the contralto : whereupon tho 
biMiKu prtifundo knocked the conductor down : whereupon the conduciur ran 
oiT towards the river to drown liiinAcir; vrhereuiion no was knocked down 
agaiii to save hU life : wliereu|i()n he threatened to cut everybody’a Uiroat : 
wliereuimn be was l(M:keil up in prison, and there remaiiii. ^ them la no 
conductor, and the C4>iitralto cauv sing from the throttling. 

We have not tried to presjent to our renders any sketch of tho 
character of the subject of this Memoir. The Memoir itself ia but 
a sketch, and would only be spoilt by cuudensation and analysis. 
Those, however, who have a spare hour on their hands might well 
spend it in studying tho chnriu'tcr of one who, in his brother’s 
words, ** was only a good specimen of thousands of Englishmen of 
high ciiltun|, high courage, high principle, who are living thoir 
own quiet lives in every corner of tho Idtigdom from Johu (/ 
Gruars to the Laud's End.” 


MAY.- 

W E should be sorry to place any limits to industry, and wo 
know that tho amount of productive power varies :n aadh 
individual writer ; that suiiie minds are like tho elephant, capahto 
of only raro efforts, while others aro like rabbits, that bung forth 
young at all eeasous and in large numbers. But then the one ia 
an elephant, living Tong and serving huraaniW while il livao^ 
and tho others oi-e only rabbits. George Eliot is a alow worker^ 
while the Uuidas, the Woods, and the Cudlips are prolific. We 

* May» By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of ** Chronicles of GarUngfiijnb” &e» 
yvols. Lonoon: 11 urst and Blackett, 1873. 
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are iony to add also Mrs. Qliphant to tha list, whom yat wa are 
far firom plaoing m the same category with her feebler sisters. We 
avottld rather nracket her with a steadygoukg worker like Mr. 

ind jat tim h* would U ike ketter for a Nsi ei 
tSnes, and a biiger breathing space after a continuous strain than 
be sttflfors bimsdf to have. Obe thing, however, we can say of 
Mrs, Oliphant— -fresh or weary, she is always originoL Her Ixinks 
have a certidn stamp of their own, an individuality of cbsractor 
and an unhackneyed plan of story that go far to redeem some of the 
faults which time and use and haste only deepen. Whatever she 
does, she does with all the strength she possesses at the moment; 
she is thoroughly honest, however exhausted ; and her heart is 
nevtf cold to her labour, though her brain may be tired and her 
hand heavy. And it is this quality of honesty that raises her 
work above the ordinary standard of that which is done at too 
great speed and without taking time enough to rest between 
whiles. 

The gem of this novel, May, is the character of May or Marjory 
herself. She is essentially feminine and natural, loveable and 
tender, but planned on a nobler wmle than is usually assigned to 
the marriageable young ladies of novels. i:>h6 is a woman of three- 
and-twenty, with a young hall-siAter clinging to her like her child ; 
which also is a relief from the rosebud and bread-and-butter inani- 
ties of seveuteen and eightoou, so dear to the hearts of many authors. 
Here we have a woman still young and Iteautiful and fresh and 
fair, but with a fine matured diguity and cnmnion sense that enrich 
the story with possibilities of action denied to callow innocence. 
Consequently sue becomes the heroine, not so much by the 
arbitrary, will of the author as by natural and logical necessity. 
The strongest of the party, she has perforce to bear the heaviest 
burden ; tne wisest, she has the must hi decide ; the most unselfish, | 
she has the most to sacrifice. In all the events that crowd on that 
first pretty picture when sbo is aeon coming down tho High Straet | 
of Pitcomlie as if she were a young princess, as indeed she is tho : 
princess ofthatcountiy — ^and she knows it — to the last unravelling j 
of the painful secret that clears poor Isoboirs clouded iiamo and 
changes the Hay-Horiot succession, she is always beautiful and 
brave ; never once shown in an ugly light, or dwarfed by mean- 
ness, cowardice, or self. She is a grand creature, and we con- 
gratulate Mrs. Oliplumt on the beauty and harmony of her churacter. 

T'he scene of the story is laid in Scotland, iiour the small hiwn 
of Pitcomlio, itself not lar from St. Andrews; and Mrs. Oliphant 
bos caught the echo of tho racy Scottish humour creditably 
enough. Miss Jean iray-Ileriot, the old aunt of the present Laird 
of Pitcomlio, with her keen black eyes and keener tongue, her 
quick I'eseutmcnts, and her pnifound belief that the world had 
been going wrong ever sinco sno left off being young, with a soft 
pla«:o, however, somewhoro about her, if only it could be got at — 
which was difficult, and not often — makes a capital picture of tho 
stornur side of the North British character. The keynote of her 
nature is struck in tho beginning, when Malory and Milly, in 
their riding habits, tho ciiild with her long hair streaming behind 
her, come m late to luncheon. Miss Jean ** prepared for tempest.’* 

It roused her up sometime^ and gave her a ploAHant exhilaration, 
to get an opportunity of sotting Uhat girl of Thomas’s ’ to rights.” 
But, cross as sho was, and glad of her chiuice of a tempest, slio had 
ordered a dainty luncheon for her grandnieces ; mingling benefits 
and buffets in that odd way belonging to the crabbed-teuiperod, 
kind-hearted eld. She plays oirly a subordinate part in the 
drama, but sbb is always eireciive ; her witchliko age and doiiniOHS 
contmatiug with the queenly CTOcionsness of May and the childish 
tenderness of golden-haired Milly, not with a sense of discord, but 
of completenese. The two brothers, Thomas the Laird, and 
Uncle Charles, both Hay-IIeriets, father and uncle of the girls, 
are well drawn ; but of the two tluelo Charles, though tho more 
important to tho story because be has tho most to do, is the less 
satisfactory. ** Only a haverel,” as Aunt Jean calls him, and at 
the best of times nothing but a thin, long-legged dilottaute, he 
every now and then displays a pertinacity scarcely in accordance 
with the loading; lines uf his nature. His elder brother had 
evidently kept him well in hand ; but he sometimes bolds his own 
with more manliness than seems to belong to him, collapsing os 
he does when any real strain is put upon him. The loiird comes 
out more clearly ; and the sudden bitterness that invades his kind 
and loving nature, and turns it all to irritation and injustice under 
bis great sorrow, is wonderfully true to life. Singularly well 
observed too is the special injustice of bis tone to Marjory; she 
who had done all, borne all, and whoso reward from him was only 
•nger and complaint It is in these nice touches that Mrs. 
rapbant excels. She may bo neither deep nor philosophical, but 
abe is always keen, and generally delicate and true. 

None of the characters, however, are very prominent, save May; 
and none of them axe so purely beautiful. Fanshawe, with whom 
ahe baa so much to do, gains his chief importance through his 
atuo^tion with her and hers; Unde Charles is basy ; and the Laird 
her diM before the core of Ibe struggle is reached. Wo 


something very like spite. A good deal might have been made 
out of the situation, and the broad charactoristios of the two 
nsiom might hava boon kept ; hni ll would have beau a hlghor 

kind of art to Lave toned down tU ejnaode into more qvieloeiB 
than our author has allowed ; and the drawing would have been 
stronger bed its uglier details been leee elaborated. We do not 
say that it is not natural; it is only too much so. The black 
nurse and the langmd babies ; the confusion worse confounded 
of the untimely arrivid; the helpless muddle of all oonoemed, 
which every one who has had to do with Anglo- Jbdiiin mothexi 
and their babies and ayahs can picture for himself; the mentel 
determination of Vena Bassett to make her own account out of 
the good luck that has befallen her silly sister through the death 
of her husband, her father-in-law, and the heir of the estate, all 
in a breath; Matilda’s helplessness and hall-idiotic vanity, her 
physical excitability, and her mental and moral hardness and 
selfishness—aU this is true in the main, if oven here wo find a 
tendency to over-breadth. But when we come to the dreumstanoee, 
say, of the cap and the reading of tho will, and of Matilda’s appro- 
priation of the mistreeshood of Pitcomlio with such a gratuitous 
amount of insolence^ we demur, and question both the artistte 
truth and moral fading with which this whole episode has been 
constructed. It is a new thing to say of Mrs. Oliphaiit that she is 
either vulgar or spiteful; but sbo touches on tho brink of 
these unpleasaiit qualities in her account of how MatDda Hay-* ' 
lleriot, or Mrs. Charles,” and Verna Bassett her sister, played 
their little pinnka of brief authority at Pitcomlie, and 'actra Uke 
unniistakabm snobs when they masqueraded as ladies of high * 
degree. 

The idea of the dilemma in which May is placed, and of the 
I pief and humiliation inevitable whichever alternative she accepts, 
is excellent. On the one side is Is^abell, a Iligblaad peasant girl, 


IS stained witli one sm tne more, and too sister has 
to blush fur than to lament her favourite brother. 


If her stofv is 

true, and her child is really legitimate, then tho proud HaytHeriots 
have received a wound they can never get over, and the glory of 
their family traditiens is tarnished for nil time. Yet anything 
would bo better than Matilda and Verna as the mistresses of Pit- 
comlic ; and in any case Jiat jtafiilia holds good. Still the 
dilemma is a grievous one for Marjory, proud, fond, and true as 
she is; and as it is her hand which has to give the blow in any 
case, her position is a hard one, and we oo not wonder at her 
sending rnr her friend Mr. Fanshawe to help her out of her 
ditficulties. 

The love affair betw^een May and Fansbawe is very prettily 
desc^iibed. It is of the gradual, unimpasaioned, and sensible kind 
which is 80 like reality and so unlike love-making in novels in 
general. They do not soliloquize to tho moon, nor kiss franticly 
m the woods, nor have brain fevers because things go cross, nor 
give up all their social chances in life for the sake ot a few months’ 
earlier nion-iogo, nor do anything of the mad and mischievous 
kiud ; but they drift quietly indifference to pleasure in each 
other’s society, from pleasure to doubt, from doubt to resolve, 
and from resolve to certainty ; tho stages iiiterspeieod with the little 
starts and tlights which belong to the deviousroad on which they are 
travelling, and which give life and colour by tho way. iVnd Ulere 
always comes in the golden head and clinging fondness of little 
Milly, to add that half-matronly purity and responsibility wbteh 
does so much for Marjory’s character. There has seldom been e 
more Buccessful porirail of a child than this uf Milly. She ie 
nothing wonderful in any way ; just a ” bouuie bit bairn” of ten 
or so, who rides about the country with her sister, and foUowE 
I ever after her like her shadow, who has long bright TOlden 
hair that streams in a mane behind her, who cries coj^ously 
for vague sympathy and vaguer ** dool ” when their troubles 
come ou the mmily and ” my May ” is distressed, and her 
father estranged, tine says her prayers, and reads heavy Sun- 
4i^y books as the right thing to do when they are all iti grief 
and mourning; and when Fanshawe makes her lau^h nght 
out, she feels conscience -stricken, as if she had oomimtted an 
impiety. She ia probably not very clever, not very promising, 
not very anything; but *her presence in tho story is one of 
the prettiest things in it r and Mrs. Olipbant has proved her- 
self A master of tho art in this sweet and lifelike child’s 
portrait If novel-writers would only go more to nature for their 
models, and trust leas to their own sickly fancies, we should have 
better work than we have now. But, indited, the mass of unreal 
and unripe fiction poured weekly from the press is a grave matter 
AS a tign of modern intelligence ; and when wo reflect that not 
half-a-dozen of our present authors write of life os it is^ not half- 
a-dozen are able to make beauty and interest and poetry out of tho 
ordinary conditions of humanity, but either stoop to ulth or ooar 
into Absurdity, we may accept with gratitude such work as Mm. 
Ollphant’s, oven though in ibis, her latest production, she baa 
given signs that sho would be all the better for a rest, and a spell 
of playtime void of per and paper. 


^Tutod. The oAw brotlMr, Cbwlle, i. » mere name; and 
Iw ww and nater-in-iaw ate lathat caricatuies than anything 
da^. Womeo m often p^nfnUy ailly, we admit, and some are to he 
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fovnd a« ^fiabj^f aln, and eulgar aa Matilda; a few aim ate aa 

not like the portrait of either, 


B aron von HOBNEK has pnbllahed in two flilek oeUeoa 
the namtire of hi. tnTals round the world.* Me atirted 


and we tUife that in them Mn.<niphant has omatep 
whioh mtniu tealfem feom trinui^, and haa coo 


id the line 
leffladed to 
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Aom Iraluid on tbo i jtb of May. 1871, and nnivod at Monenief 
on the nth of Jaunoiy, 1872, after having vUdted North 
Amaricn; doUfomia, Japan, and China. The interesting volnmes 
with trhicb he presents ns ore merely the tmucript of his diary, 
but they allow ua the impremions of a man who, whilst seeking 
recrcstioii, turns to account tlie olmmtiona ha ia enabled io 

make, and etndice society from tha point of riew of a politician. 
The siiiiplest facts which be witnesses servo the purpose of illus- 
trating some striking trait in the character of the people amongst 
whom he is thrown, and his work is much above the ordinary 
averagi^ of productions of tho sauu* class. \Ve would especiully 
draw the roader*| altoution to the chapters bearing upon Mor- 
monism and the Salt Ijike City. 

The problem which M. Moivau df? Jonuos ha.*! attenipfud to 
solve ill his new volume • is one of tbu.<o which for want of pro- 
perly authenticated data must ever remain tnrb judice. When did 
the meeting tak6 place, in pre-hifttoric ages, between tho races of 
the North and thoso of the Souths When did tliat fusion b(*gin 
from which sprang in the first instance tho Lthiopiiin.*, and after- 
wajrds the t^inites and tho Aryan.sH Our author points to 
the shores of tho Euxlnc as tbo probaWo locality. I*i\e thou- 
sand years ago, be says, an immense f*ea oocupieil the space now 
held By Kussia, Poland, and Tartnry ; northwards it was eoii- 
foundod with the iialtic and the Aretic Oci.an; in tlie South 
it joined the Oaspinn and the of A/ov. Seven i.slaiuls 
were, he conjectures, .scalterf'd ov«.Tr l!mt broad i.*xpnuse, the Inrgiwt 
of them being the Atlantis described by J’lato. Such was the spot 
where that union occunf‘d of whieh NJ. Moreau de Jonnea s2>eak.*i, 
and in support of his theory ho gives a nmirber of df?tails which 
are about as valunbio as the theorv itself. Thus lie idcutitii^s 
Hades with tho Crimea, and places tfie Kl}>ian Fields in the iahimi 
of Sanian ; according to him, tlio Cgygia inonlionod by Strabo was 
on the fiuiuu spot, and the birth Of I 'alias Atbcim — which lie 
Apparently regards as an historic, or at h ast a pre-liistoric, fact — 
occurred near the Sea of Azov, ^^'e luii.-t say that pre-liistoiic 
history is a difficult and Jia/ardous subject to wrilo upon. 

The numerous coi]trihutii)ii8 on scientific subjects made by M. 
Xiittrd to French peiiodicahs, both bclovo and since his couvirrsinn 
to Positivism, have been collected by him into vohune.t 
We need scarcely say that on every occiWiou thu dii^iple 
Auguste Comte endeavours to bring forward the h ading cha- 
racteristica of his syatein, and to explain the new laws which 
determioo tho progress of si»cActy. li is main idea Im tho reguloi* 
logical deduction of all sciences Yrom each othtr, beginning with 
mathematics mid ending with what is call*' ' sociology. This 
aeouence admits of no variation, and is as iiiicliangcabie as the 
order in which the strata of the oaifh present themselves to tli*'' 
gpological observer, Littr<? explains this in his preface, and 
takes the opportunity of criticizing Mr. Herbert .Speii(X‘r\N bysteiii 
of intordo[^udci]cc, as iu contradiction to the (!oncluMitm.s of 
Positiviiun, Ju reviewing JM. Fraiif^^is LenonnantH Mmiitd 
dhUtoirc amsumne^ he sketches ibo programuie of univerhul 
history ; of cour:»e, with him the ].iihh* has no more weight than 
any w<wk of merely human origin, and all ideas of a merely 
thoologicol character should, he nmiiitaiiis, ho excluded from 
treatises which aim at hoiiig scieutilic. Acconliugly he ro- 
pudintos altogetncT the ncct 111111 given in tho Hook of Genesis 
of the c»;atiou of man, and clossitie-i tlie vtirioiis natiuns of 
the old world iu nu order difierent fit mi that rcceiveil by mo^t 
authors. M. Littr^'s view.s tm the manner of studying and 
conceiving history arc deyoluped iu hi^ article on M. Uenaifs 
Hitioire tits Inn^ues stUnitiqueSf and in a locturii -whicli he 
delivered, at M. Ciambetta's requivst, on February i, 1871, before 
the pupils of the Jfllcolo Polytechnique. 

TheGount du Barry dc Slerval professcM to ho, not an archicolo- 
gist, but a mere amateur, t Traveiluig in F^ypt, be is struck by the 
ardiitectural romains scalteivd in .such pnd'u.'iiomuvM* the country. 
Ho studies them, and cudeuvuurs to aoducu frogi his r4\^eurchc^ 
tho laws according to which tho.«>o imposing structures liuve 
erected. The result is a valuable monograph in which every, point 
connected with tho architecture of tho Egyptians is carefully dis- 
cussed — the materials used, the Arrangements of temples, pnlacc.^t, 
sepulciiros, tho introduction aud application of painting and 
sculpture. Uo devotes a chapter to a snggCi^vc aix’ount of tho 
relations existing between the architectural stylo of the Greeks 
and that of tbo Egyptians ; and ho shows how tho fonner, ofttr 
piticeeding from tho latter, modified it in its turn. 

Tho question ofuribrci, as our neighbours call it, is one of such 
iinportonco that any work rolaliiig to it is sure to receive atleution. 
Tho Count of Paris has ovidoiitly given much thought to tho 
great social question of tho age, and Bo has endeavouix'd to bring 
•together tho data from which an equitable code of laws may las 
fMuied. His book, divided into three parts, explains what has 
hitherto been done in Fjigland. Wages, Trade-Unions, and Acts 
of Parliament relating to tbo protection of the rights both of 
masten and man, ore among the subjects discussed iu his lucid and 
well-written treatise. 

Another book on the Franca-Priissian War || ! Baron Auibert, 

* J/OeiaH dif ancient et let pevplit pr^-hUtariquet, Far A. C. Moreau 
deJoDn^A. Paris: Duller. 
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however, has aimed less at writing a nriUtaiy.Matoiw- than at 
putting together a Sfgtriea of edlleotlcnia *oa Abe oolitiM' marts 
which proved And aneonipanied the -Invation 
Germans. His ImpenAliat uympscthlea ere epperesit' even 
few wordfl of dedication prefixed to the volume^ they •iMsvr.'tillMtt- 

in ovary page, and no words of contoinpt jme strong finish 
when tho men of the 4th of September, their prinoiplee and 
actions, have to be characterised. Hs^n Ambert opens befmro 
us an amusing gallery of portraits, and, if some of them .are 
cnricatureH, yet in most cases the reacmblanco cannot be denied. 
I ft) is very wvern upon Maiwhal Baiaine, wlittm bo elMUfos 
with incapacity, selfishness, iudilieTeneo fur hie soldiers, want of 
energy and nf Voresight. General Troehu, too, is roughly handled ; 
luul ns fur (inribiildi and his followers, they are treated -with 
a contempt and lintred which will perhaps call forth 'an 
angrv iTply 011 the pin t uf the Bepubheans. Baron Ambert's 
conclusiitn ran easily he giie.osod; the Kevohitiou is the -ciriso 
of all the evils from wliieh Franco has been siifibring, and^ 
t ) quote his own words, Whilst tho Emperor was fnllii^ 
oil the field of battle, tlic Kevolution stabbed nira btdiind.’’ It 
might reasonably bo objected here that Napoleon HI. was tho 
ver}* man who caused the ciitustropho by which he • was ilually 
overthrown. W*hcn, however, our author expresses his ofdnion 
that till) only chance of safety for l^'rance la iu a return to the 
ideas of molality and to a sound religious and intelloctnal iTsin- 
ing. he will uo doubt find an echo in Ibo bn'a.«it of every truo 
patriot. An atlas airompanie.'* tln.s volume, which, notwith- 
standing its iirejiiilicod point of view, forma a valuable contri- 
biiilon to the military ci»lieLti«>n pubUslied by M. Flon. 

Several scholarly works have been issued from timo to time on 
the iiiecli.'cval PVench theatre *, iiud the principal mysteries, 
moralities, and farces wlricli form so impurtnnt a part in tho 
e.irlier litfoutiire of oiir neighbours are now viisily accerwiblo to 
the general loader in cheap and well-edited books. Wo would 
notice^ alnong^t others, tho cullt'ctiori piihlished by -MM. 
tVancisquo Miclml and Do Moiimerqu^, under the title Lo 
IhviUte jraiKjais au moym^dtie^ tho ten volumos which the late 
M. .TannctWiied in his JJihfiolhi t/uc Ehtidruvue^ and the diioilcciiint 
propnved by M. Paul liocroix (hibliophilo .hicoh) for M. 
Delahay.s’.s JHhlioihefpic gauliwic. Wo hnvo now to exainino a 
nmgnificrnt vuluino for which wo aro imh'bted to M. Evlouurd 
Fournier, and which scoms to us the best work t>f tho kind ever 
given to tho pnlilic.. Tho great, defect I'f nil pTevi'm.s reprints 
of meditoval plu^s is that thoy merely supply Un' text, and 
add uothiug v.difitevor in tho way of notes, glossnrial elucida- 
tions, &o. Thoy are, iu fact, iutendod ( ilher ii.s bihliognqihieal 
curiosities, or as hand-books for scholars whofo !u*quaiiitHiie.o 
with the gnunnmr of the languo dVul fiinble.H thum lo dis- 
pense with eriiic.d and hiKtorienl explanatiuns. M. Fournier 
appeal.*^ lo a widor cla‘*s of rcadei*^, and he has tiono an vt*ry suc- 
r«.S8fiillv. From the rich and cuiious collcctiims nreviously con- 
sullcd ny MM. .binned, Lcroux do Lincy, Michel, l.imroix, and 
others, he has chosen a .series of exidlont plays belonging to the 
resp«?cliv« cattigorie.M of mysteiiir.s or miraclo-plays, moralities, 
totii’Sf and farces; ho has added tho okeft^tTceHcrii of Piopro 
Gringoro and Uogcr do Coblcryo ; aud a cvmicdy by Murgurrite do 
Navarro takes us to the' opening of tho Uonaissaiico period, 
when tho drama, as well as ut’ucp bruiuhes of Hlemtare, 
nnderwont a coiuplcU' transformation. One apecimeu, and 
ono only, tho Farce ’flu poneto' d'mu, belongs to tho reign 
of Louis Nlll., and M. hournter inclines to think that the 
piece WHS probably a corrcclod reprint of pome old drama. 
Tho voliiiuo containp no h*is than fifty plays, each of which 
is preceded by a brief nuLice and an argument; the iutro- 
diic tion gives a general imcount of tho French stage, from its 
earliest beginnings Lo tho sixteenth century. It' bos often 
been ohservid tliat tho gloss(Lrie.i added to collections of this kind 
•were exclusively taken up by the explanation of grammatical and 
ctyntologicud difficulties; this was peculiarly the case with 
utherwhso excellent index which forms tho tenth volumo of M. 
JuTiuot's Avcim ihtdlre fraw^nit, M. Fournier gives no glossiury 

at all; hut his fooi-uoti^s supply every verbal elucidation re- 
quired, tr>gether with a full discussion of "the numerous historioa], 
antiquarian, political, and social allusions contained iu the text. 
A series of coloured ungravings has been added represonting the 
principal dramatis persona, 

M. Marty Lnve.'uix deserves well of tlio public for his elegant 
edition of i{nbelais.t The third and concluding volume of the 
text just published cimtoinB the Fifth Ik^ok of tho Putdagrud^ 
luid soverai pieces which are usually appended to the great work 
^ of the jolly curd of Meudon ; wo mean tho Pantagruelim prog^ 
' uostiaaiton, the aliiiftnacks, tho ^pistre du Lymosin, and -the creante 
phdosophaU, Scholars interested in docunieiita bearing on .the 
biography of BabelaU will find an ample harvest in the letters, 
dedications, commendatory verses, &c., which form the latter 
half of this elegant octavo. 

The chatty, entertaining M^nwes du peujpk fnmqsds J:,»by Jf. 
Augustin Chalhiinel, arc now finished ; the oighth vmume Igmos 
with on account of French society duringthe age of Looiii JLiV., 
Olid ends with the RevolutioD. In this ponoramiiy where tbo tieigyi 
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the magifttaftKiy, tbtf DDhilUy, Mid ihe Mmle nrv Inrouidit togodidr. not hiinn hock’ wftb^hiiA' ft TonrihtiKUftlblft impreflalon of tbo ^ 
Wfthavo^ftfte toaiotk!«r^«ftAifovldohi»^ cotmttiao’* wMftliho toifttWffa^d^iu^tb 

ul^cmildnotWahcmi tobo w«ttftuthomlii&^ mw ill a striklftg. and amuiuig^inoii^ that of lUeaiif Ainfei^ 

«ndjani|KKma9f tibo tiiQoo bovft ftlRidj oottcefl. Twelw lottAH, (Ifttadittm vanoua ionMw^dU 

mely ccmmiod oy onr author, and k would be amnnog to Sooth of T^rBim, tend to ahow that the Gonaervattro eioaMit ia 
eoOparo hie btateinenis with the iintteritiu and untrustworthy etiUextivmelystroTifiptliere; und that, but for the hesLtaUoaof the 
namaUea of Voltaire. Aa we gotfid^ly into &e eighteenth oentui^ (lovermncnt officials^ who were cowed by the thxeato of a uoisy 
m IntofMt of the itook hfMMmeb greater^ we hare the quartele of minorityy the patriotio iirmnoss dufdAyed oy many frienda of Older 
the Parihnnent wHh the Conrt^ the scandalous orgies presided would hare rooder^ oren the teinporary triumph of KadlOidisin 
over- by the Hegent, the Jansenists and the convuktimmMteBi the impoBsiblo. M. TLiierH was, wo arc told, systeniHtically kept fgno* 
Ihuq^clopsBdists, the Paris aaltmB, the financial Hpecmlatione of rant of what ‘wna going on airioiignt the excitable populations of 
Law; and the political intrigues of Oardiuol Dubois. The picture, Avignon, Marseillo^ Aides, and the aurrounding districts, and the 
though overexowded perhaps, is well worth studying, because It prefects nominated under the pressure of lo^iniluenee were-in 
shows- to what a state of a)mintinn tho rmnVn had sunk most cases not the ropn^^rntatives of the law, but mere tools in the 

whem the taking of thu liastiUo marked the beginning of a new hands of tho deniaTOguofl. 

era in- thu history of the country. Mnilanie Quinut^ journal of the siege of Paris ** gives ns day 


M. Jules Barni * is a staunch admirer of the eighteenth century ; 
but he is not blind to tho errors which some of Voltaire's and 
Ttousseau^a diaeiplea committed, and whilst ho praises the JSnnh 
and the Conirut suemt, he denounces in severe terms St.-TAmbert's 
CMMmk» and the- works of Volnoyt This third volume of 
the MoroHttea fratu^a contains sketebos of writers who may bo 
tmid to have formed the minor group of freo- thinkers; Vauven- 


rant of wbat was going on amongst the excitable populations of 
Avignon, Marseille^ Anes, and the surrounding districts, and the 
prefects nominated under the prc^sui'c of local iniluenee were- in 
most cases not the ropn^^mtatives of the law, but mere tools ia the 
hands of tho demagfoguofl. 

Mnilanio Quinut^ journal of the siege of Paris ** gives os day 
by day an account of that terrible cpieodo in the war. \Vo 
need scareely say that a deep hatred of Nnpuleou reigns through- 
out those short and burning paragraphs, writtc^n under the 
nresBuro of passing events ; tho Govorniuent of Septi^mber 4 is 
likewifo very severely treated, and the atteiupis au inHm’icetln& 
made by IhdMcluze, h'louiens, and their friends^ previoojdy to 
tho great outburst of tlm Oooiiuunist civil war, are regarded as 


argues opens the list, thim come Duclus, Ilclvotius, 8t. -Lambert, abortive eflbrU whh:h tho enemies of the Republic purposely 
and Voiney. It would bo an inieix^sting question to discuss exaggerated. M. liklgar Quinet's preface sumuiarhses thn imr 


whether the cxtrenie doctrines upheld by the hist two niilhors j 
espwiiilly were not the legitimate development of the theories I 


which they hod loarut in the school of \'oltaire, and nlrui whetbor U 

the admiration of brute fr«c«, as it appeared in Napoleon's ti - * 

despotism, was not tho natural consequence uf a syst«-in which here what aemns* to us very much nearer to truth— namely, 
loots upon man merely as a clever pioco of mechnuiMii ; but wo that <bo whole German race supported most cordially Prince 
camiot liere enter upon such cunsidemtions. M. Barui's thini Bismarck’s policy, from the wish to avenge in a signal manner 

series of lectures fully oqualM in xucrit the other two, and his if ' — » • . ^ ^ .1 v .. ^ 

copious extracts from the writings of tho philosophers whom he h 
critieisos are well chosen. AVhen noticing Volnty's teucliing at 
tho Kcolo Nonnale, ho might have said a few words about Uarat v 
and tho celebrated mntTovorsy which that lecturer carried on with fi 
2 St.-Martin^ the phUofophv intonna. c 

Several important works have at. difierent limoR been piiblUbod fc 
on Christian art, and the names of MM. Rio and Didrnn will f 
suggest themselves at once to pcrsoiiti who are miquaintod with c 
the subject; but M.Griiiioufird do Saiut- Laurent t aims at some- 1 
tbiug more ambitioiis than cither id those writers ; he seeks to ^ 
nnfoTil before the reader the whole history of Chiihtinii a'sthotics, i 
t/i .show Us successive inaiiiCcstatii.ins, uud tho various character- 1 
istics it has diajdtiyed notwitbstanding its substantial unity. We 
have now tho lirst volume of a work which is to comprf.«i* fmr 
other iusUliiiciilH. The introductiou gives a sketch of tliu pro- i 

S rfjsa of religious art from iti earliest begiunlngs to the present 
;iy. The author shows how the twofold <‘urvt'iit «if idcalisjii and ( 
realism has atleetcd tho production of gn',at ^pecimons of painting, 1 
sculpture, and archilectuVe, and ho describes tho prineipai episodes i 
in tho struggle. What ho calls the grammar of the hmgunge i 
spoken by ('hrislian nrtisUi " forma tho fcuhjoct of tho first part < 
of tho book. Study of drawing and of colouring, com position, ' 
laws of porapective, arningemi-nt of draperiea, attitude siid exprO'i- ■ 
aiou, funuution of groups, distribution of light and sUiidc — all 
these topics are dhciissed at rouaidtn'able. length. M. do Sniut- 
Lauront has of course illustrated his teaching by nuincrous 
engravings taken from the best models of Ohristinn art; these 
figures are admirably drawn, surd aouie of them are musierpicces 
of correctness and of finish. 

M. t^ouai'd Chevalier in a vei^** suggestive bixik { considers 
tbo best way in w'hich a ilect can assist land forces, sup- 
posing the cose of a (jontincntiil war. iSitico tho (conclusion of 
tho peace of 1871 public attention, bo save, has been diivclcd 
towards the apparimi inactivity of the French navy whilst the war 
was going on. Why did not an exteosivo landing of ti*oopH take 
place on tiie Gcrinan coasts, thus creating a diversion which 
could have been turned to good ucooiint ? M. Chevalier ahows 
that the dLsoaturs of the campaign rendered this course ({uito 
impracticable, and as siion as tho French Admiralty knew that it 
was imp(iKsiUe to reckon upon tbo co-operation of a cvrjw df 
debaniuententf tho notion of an attack on Kiel and the Jnhde 
* ^wua out of tbo question. The problem, examined from a goneraL 
* point uf view, may bo thua stated: — ^What operations bare 
been heretofore undertaken by ilceta condemned, on account of 
their very superiority, to inaction ns naval fonx^s F In answering 
this, qnestum, our author begins by discussing the campaign of 
1870-71, and he then seeks ior further examples in the hWirv of 
the Gruuean expedition, and- of the Wav of Secession, in the Uiuled 
Statea IJIa ecniclusiou is that a fleet must neeassarily act in close 
compiiiation with laud forces il’ it is to render any aubsiantkil 
service, and that for this reason no blaiae-whatevercah be atlaohed 
to either Ad^ral Rigault de Gcnouilly or Adwiiul Fouriohon on 
the ^qnd dui^ the late war their activity did not corre- 
spmd with thatduj^ij^ by the other brsneh of the service. 

^ The snonymona ecwawiKrisiir, ridaeUwr does 
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pression conveyed by the work itbolfi While certain writem 
would fain ma(ce ua believe that the invasion of Franoe woe the 
idea of the I’nission Government, carried out in distinct opposi*^ 
tion to the sympathies of German democracy, we find recorded 
here what aemns to uh very much nenror to the truth— namely, 


tho humiliations which it had endured under th» despoUsm of 
Napoleon I. 

The same spirit characterizes thu Journal (ttma Pariaimne for 
which wn are indebted to Madame kldmond Adam. It di^fs 
from Madame muinet's volume inosmuoh. as it initiatas us more 
couiplotely into the political life of Paris after the capitulation of 
I Srdau, fuid it gives us, in an amusing, gosslpii\g way; an aoceunt 
(d* the formation of the TUpublican. Govempiaut, and of the difll- 
cnltifR amidst which it wan established. ML.Adam himiielf,.our 
readers may remember, held olDco at that limb, and his TelOttions 
with the leading repri'sentalivcs of tho Libml Opposition have 
enabled his wife to uivo as (uirious details respecung MM. VbU 
lutan. Uochiifort, WeiVtzur, Gaiuhetta, &c. 

After having admired the energy of which patriotism is capable 
when danger stares a whole nation in the face, wo turn with 
inelanohuly interest to the ivcords of the crimes which disgractid 
Faria under the ('ornniuno, and which havo dune so mnoh to dis* 
credit Republican institiiticiKs even in FrancaJ *M. de Pont- 
imirtin in/iy perhaps be wrong wh<m ho says that tho Government 
of September 4 wan pariicularly distinguished by tho spirit of 
impiety, but it c(*rtainly took no efliiient steps to prevent the 
orgict. of Ihu p.arly represeuti'd by Kaonl Rigiiult luui hlourens. 
The repulsive deiuils published by M. Paul Fontoulieu,. first in 
the Pifjnro news{>apor, and now in the pmsent volume, are sad 
memorials of a staio of moral decoinposilion which would ruin 
society if hd't unchecked nud nupuniahed. 

W'J mu.^t briefly mention a new educational wnrk$, farming 
p.art of MM. Jlacheltes soric.s. It is a small volume, containing 
ca^y Frouch stories for young children, the majority of whion 
hav(' never yet appeared m- coliecUuna of this kino, Thla collec- 
lion may be regarded as a natural introduction to the French 
Readttr published by tho same editow. It is aceompamed hy & 
vocabnifiry. 

* iViWiT ; journal du uirfr, P.'ir Madaotc KJgor QuIiiet. Paris : ■Daztn. 

t Lb tiVf/r tie Paria; journal fTunn Puriintnni, Par Julkato laixabci 
(Matlanie J'kUnund Adam). Paris : Lifvy. 

{ Lr9 ivtiaen de Parie mus la commune. Par Paul Fontoulka. Pitifacs 
de M. de roiitiimTtlit.' Pariii : 

§ Ilaehvtie'u ChildretCu Own Premek Bonk, Kditsd by the Rev. E. 
Bretta and GimUive Mauon. Parin and Loudon : li.'iciiatte & Co. 


NOTICE. 

Wa hoff lmo& to attOto that tra dwlino to return r^eeted- eommmi" 
catwua; and to this rule we can moks no ercqpfioii. 
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M; llMredat'v Ylcfeoly^. Wamea Vuteca. 
rroKTCMofUrToIntlaalnStlialn. Tbl Jiulkatora BiO. TMHanillttiV^ 
Irish UaUways. Tba Viuaiia IfahthMim. TIm LltKawthm-fiocili^. 


Aflei) of Man. Eainxe-Wondiiiv 
7 .«tM to Yoimi! Viwfto. Tha 
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CONTIBKTfl OF No. » 18 , APRIL M. 1878 : 

Thfi ClAlina of Whig Oovonunujtit— —The Bodgei ^bate— The P^e IBeetton--- 
The D«*liate on Ceutral KawoKt'fl Bill— The Bvideiioe Proviidotui of 

the Juiiicatme BUI— Sootoh eud Irleh Peere—WluU Neil* 

fioclel Ilerrioni-t'iithMlnil LagiMUHinn-Bchoolnuaten on Spelling— Tnnkeepon And 
TreTeUcn— The Poi)«'i IUiicvh • Ciimliiel Ooneptmulea— Tlie Alltouce at Rxcter 
llell-Skptchoe of Oulnl AjU— A tipme Armn at ilie l^yoeum— Newmarket 
Craven Meutiug. 

Andrew irArvell~TrolTopQ> Anetralla and New Zealand— Ferjjpiieou'e Olaleei of 
Ciintberland'-- X.Incke'e Month \n Bwltxerland-^ -Life of >1. T. Culobruoke— Timhe'e 
B<pi;U>r» uiid i*iillents-Thn Athauasian Greed and the Utrocht PKoltvr— John'e 
Indian Affhln— Ookblioti Caatlo— American Literature. 

London: PiAiUehed at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STRISJST, STRAND. W.O. 
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p. 

ALEXANDRA PALACE—EXIIIBITION of ART and 

INDDlSTBy. 

All CommunteaUoni to b< eild reiieA to iltc M aw A uen, a t tlw M mw»n u m.N. 

pRYSTAL PALACR^HAKSl'KUlK’S « IIAMliTT.’*— 

Thr. Traaedy piMduwd vndrr the InimetUate direction of tlr. Ton TAYt.ua. wlio hm 
arraated all the Stage detaii«, aclected the Actur*. anil r4«t the Ihute. 

VIrel Perfunnence tide day, Saturday (May a). To he repNied on Monday, Wedntaday, 
and Friday. 


M USIOAl . UNION.— VlF.nXTKM PS 

TtWMUy, May e, SK<: 0 .\D MATIN ISe. -.Q nartct, l__, , . . 

and Violin. Ikvdiuvcui Soln, Vtolonwllu, l.aiiMrrrr t Quintet In O, Moxarti I'iaiio Soiur, 
Schuheit and Choiuii. Family Tickete for Thive, Vli. i >liirle AilmiMloim, ion. ikl. at 
Si. Jainet'e ilall. J. EL 1 .A. /nm-btr. 


and DUVERNOV.- 

Hay (ill I Hiinata, C minor, riaiio 


T^ORlO\S ORKAT PICTUJIE of “CTfRlST LEAVING the 

-k-' PK.Al'ORlUM.” vith "Triumph of Chrtatlatilty." "Ciirl>ttan Martyr*." "Francenca 
da Rlmliil," "Neophyte," "Andromeda," Ac., at tlic DOBfi GALLEKV, 3 s New Uond 
Street. iNmtoHla. AdmlMlon. 1 *. 


the society of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS— 

Th. .IXTY-NlNTn AifNlIil, EXIIlHmuM I. MW OPB.V, . P.!! MrdI Eul, 
from Nine till Seven. Admiltancr. I*. Catalogue, ikl. 

Al.FRFn D. Fnrpj'..svri<'rf<fp. 


INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 

A xiM TUIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL EAIIIIUTION i 


WATER-OOfiOURS. 

iWOPKN. GaUory.Sst Pali Mail. 
JAMES FAlfKV, Seentaru, 


(Meat door to Wlrisor 


-AUT 

aNdei 


ton'*). 


HRITISIT MUSEUM— Tluj imiTISII MUSEUM will bo 

•M. CI^ED on the let anil UK-uPKNED on Uie nth fd May, 1373. No Viaitor can he 


C1A>8ED - - 

edmitud from tlie let to tlir 7 th or May incluflve. 


BiRlah Mttwam, April M. isn. 


J. mNTEh .*cNES. iVi/iri/ml Ziftrarcw. 


ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INST 1 TITT 1 (».V. 

for the Belief of Dwtreamd Anlel*. their Wid«WN,anil Orphan*. Piw*«i/riilu.Kir> li.Wt'IS 
GRANT. P.K.A. The Kieht lluu. Sir llOHEUT P. COI.I.IEH will iireaide at a rMN.VI'.H, 
to M held at WlllU'* lloom% St. Janie«'e,nn Saturday, .May la. In aid o( the Vund'uf ti*i« 
Initltiitlw. Tiie eoet ol lliu Dinner, liteliiiiing WJjit% XI lii..>Tickcte van In* ohtaitnHl troin 
the Steward* or Ollleeniof ilie SoeU'ty. wliu alia> aitl reix'ivo ll•J(lau of Houaiioti*, to He 
aiinouneed at the Dbinei. 

AUwanu, 

tVllllam l»ninn«n. Ew|. 

Robert Tucker Pain. Eaq. 

•loiin I'tfiiii. Emi,, F.Jt H. 

re.Ki 


Blohard Bea' f«. Kw|. 

Fraiu:lN S. t'ar> . ICm). 
Kubertt.'iirti*, Kwi. 

TaiuU iJavi twin. Lwi. 

U. W. B Davi*. K*i|.. A R..i. 
W. C. T. IhilNaia. Kwi., K.A, 

Roliart W. £dlN, E«| 

" *H|In, 


TkomH liyde Mill*. 

J. E. llodgiiQii. Kmi.. a K.A, 


Alfred W. Hunt, Eeq. 


Mold Bond Street. 


Ilritoii H'Vlon'.KMi. 
IM.. lUilte. Kei]. 
Ilcubvii 1> SaMmin, Ew|. 
John 11. thiiitt, Kwi. 

11. N*iriiiaii Shn' 

Marcn* Stone, K 


Marcn* Stone, K 4 u. 

U'llllam Witl*.£Mi. 

JOHN FVEKBTT Mn.T.AIS, R.A., //on. A*. rrr/«» p. 
FREDERIC tv. MAYNARD, Atfittunt^Uccrttarg, 


T:> 0 YAL LITERARY FUND.— Tho EIOIITY-FOURTIl 

Xlf ANNIVF.USARY liINNER of ilie t'orpomtlon will teka plare In Frevinawin*' Hall. 

**®RBSS 5 om*&”E. GLADSTONE. M.P., In the tTiair. 

The Btewerdi will be announued in future odTcrtivcraentii. 

10 Juhu Street, AUvlnhl, W.f. OCTAVfAN BLKWITT, S!icr< l.n 


MR- J- A- EROI'UK, M.A., will PKtSJlDE iit the ANNUAL 

■»X nntEKX nTtkr EEWSPAI’KH iniE!l!IFVN».l Willi.-. Kaaim, dutunbr, May 17 . 
..aTIckela, lie., to had of tlw Skcuktaiiv, *jl Cecil Mreel, Strand. 

TliilflSII end FORKlf!N~ SCliOOL SOCIETY.— The 
■XF elXTr-EtOIITM OE-VERAI. MRKTIXO of Ihl. Sark;ty wUI lia litU w Moudv. 


■ A J • era •'« aw « a i 

May II. 1073 . in the lArtre Schoolroom, Uoroueh Howl. 

The Chair will be taken by the KlcM Jlouuuraiilo Uie Earl IIDS.SELL,K.G,. at Twelve 

oVloDk. 

The Borough Rnad Oollrge and School* will be Open to VUIton from Ten A.ai. to TwoWtr 

Tldieta may be tdileliied by application at the Society*# Ifouee. norough ilmid. 

ALFR ED BOU RNE. .Sherrfory. 

T^'En^NDON" INTERNATIONAL COLLKOK 

-L iVtncinol --Dr. L. SCHMITZ. P.B. 8 .E.. lata Rector of the High School. Phlinhureli. TIui 
SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on Monday. Aii/ll W. tar.i. Application* for A«rinin*ioii 
ahould be addtvawd to the Pui.nu(I*aJa. at tlie Cnilci re, Spring Orovf . near loicworth. Middic*ex. 

THE ULNDON Civil/ SERVICE and mLlf^/y "COl/- 

- 8 - LEGE. 31 York IMacw. Portmaii Smion*. W.^Pnitcwal^ Dr. IIETNEMANN, F.R.U. 8 . 
Bpedol and thorough PREPARATION for Cooper'* 11111 , the l«ine, Woolwich, the Civil 
Bcrvlce, he. 


PREPARATORY EDUCATION at SCARBOROUGH 

-L The Bev. JOHN HKliPORD (M.A.. late Scholar of Line. Coll.. Oxon, Hvad Clan 
AMMaBt-Ma^r at Oudu-nham Hdiool, lM 0 .lfM 3 . and Curate of Heerburough, 
raaalvei Info hie Houiie a limited uumber of UOYH to iwepare fbr Eton and tlie other 
ftir the Cljdl be. Ilavliie lu*t juineaed the ItouaewMolnlng hi* own tn i 
'modeta *>me ke ha* wnw iidditIonaiyaceiicie«.-Tor Tarm*, he., eddroM, B( 


-Delgrave 



to the RoaottAny gaoswraRy* er to the Lady 


MiiMDAaiei.e. 


the ABipY SCHOOL, llockenham. Kent. — Gaiefiil 
-X CMIPAllAI^«rlMrroMC.8tmOOUI,HanomBltlitt«roailMa, wimhw 

TPOUL^TONE.— Mh W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxim 





Indl^ j^ugineerieg^lpg, an { 
mrnt of EMlncerlng aod Iwl 
a Couree In ' 

atruetlon. Ibr Entinetrii _ . 

Dlepeoilng and Hoapital PreollM.~Piir neeMni 



iuper»MaT8.— Oondnoted W 

ilm^ononii. Temu, ttl. Spcelallr 

•EDUCATION— BRIGHTON.— The Rev. H. FYPFE, £X 

-8-^ Dxon. ha* VACANCIES at Cliftun llouec. Weet Brighton. lArge PleygrviimLCridwU 
field, Oynina*liim. Five* Cuiirl. excellent and aafb Bathing. Pupil* ha«w taken Mg^ plHtM ta 
the Unlvervlty. Iiocal, Military. tH^l, he. Exottunatiune. and at the UnivcialilA JunCireM 
delkttte lki)*i receive •peitial attentiun. Term*, CO to IW) Guinea*. 

MH-ITARY AfWUNTMENTSaiid CIVIL lilNOINEamNa 

-LVJ. -i-i.. K,^. n-. II. joiinh-I-iiNK, >I.A..Iiwinrrlrr'«Amar. Ilxunliw. wot Oiwlfla 
lu the Military EnuiiieiT (kdingc, Addmcoinlie ; and AiMhlant-Exanilnw wv the 
Civil Enginrer Scrticvi (•■iiitliMii'* to preparv CANDID.V'fES tor Woolwl^ Compel 
Dim*t Coiumiaaiun , be. AddrcH*. Bi uiungrut e 1 lou*i\ Croydon. 


A n oxford M.A. in Holy Ordops, Sinplo, quitting a Tutorial 

jHMit, held In a Family tor eight yvani. neck* an cuKagcnient^u or hew LimdoQ wlU* 
tlw SONS of a NOBLEMAN or GENTLEMAN, lilglieet rafrreiMee.-3AilntrG. iH. 
7 1'haring Cm**. 

A BONUS of £50 to £100 will bo paid to any Gentleman 

wlio prneure* Advertiwr a PERMANENT STTITATION. The AdveiUmr la a retM 
AMi*taiit-l'a>‘n>H*irr tt4iya1 Navy, and mn give high letoreucf**, *f*. Ill* aiitaeWMt* will bear 
tbv rtrictent acrutUiy, and hi* addnim i« gfNMi. All Replin* will lie treated a* OCeSdenUal. Me 
Capital tu Juvest. - Addre**, U. O. F., care of Davie* & Advcrtiaing Agenta, Fineh Lane, 
CoriiliiH. 

U YdUOPATIIY.— S linHU(ji()K I’ARKniifihmoid "rou. 

XX />,,<, Vm, l>r. EDWARD I.A.NK.M. A.. M.n. Killii. ‘rarMahB.thhOM.alU- 

tion* daily iSatunlay exrepted) at 7 Prinii** Street. Hainiver Square, from Ten till Twelve. 

nVERLANi) "roUI’K. 4'he PENINSULAir lid" 'ORTEN- 

^ TAI. HTKAM NAVIOATION COMFAMV U-KIK PASSEMGISRa and ftWlv* 
Cargo and ParrA'I* by theli Slvamrr* fur 

FBOMBhUiiiiei. 


OIIIHAT.TAR I 

MALTA / 

ALEXANDRIA ....| 

ADEN I 

fhLMUAY I 

MADRAS I 

CALCUTTA I 

PKNANO .... 
SI.VtrAPUHE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

AliSTKALU ... 
NEW ZEALAND 
vCarjLO only) 


KaOHSOUTMARWOS. 


Every Til II rhday, 
at 2 |i.m. 

Every ThumJay, 
et 3 p.ui. 


Every Friday 
Morning. 


Every Monday, 
. at 3 a.m. 




Tlinruday. May a 
and ve. at I p.nt 
and 1‘very nltcruato 
Thnrdday. 

Thumday.Muy f. 

at t i».ni. 
and every fmirtli 
Thill idla>. 


/ Friday Morning,. / Monday, May 10 end 
May I A end .Ri. unit I J ime I. at it a.m. 


Friday™"* 1 

{ 


/ Friilny X1«iriilAg, 
I May JA, und 


‘iv^fii.irth 

Krnhiy. 


Monday, May 19 , 
at 3 a.m. and 




AlwWmrntante iiiiuli* in favour of PaMengen returuiug l>> Ihc Company** Steamer* wl(hi,<i 
Sia or Taeive Month* nt their Aiinnl. 

Px<«iH*ii(;ere are now iNKiVtii throuaii. via Itomi av, t'l the pr{ii'*i)4il Uallwny Station« In Tnrlla. 
and ihrmiyh TiekutH to Venice ano lirliMl.Dl an* uaiuiI ul ihc t •tiiiiwny'ii OtSce. TiekiUto 
ItrindiO oniy cun kIm) lie oiituiiicd tVoiu McMn. Lr.nnAU .H. Cu., n UilViter Street ifionth Italiuu 
Kailwiv Othuvi. 

For Hate* of PauMge Money and Kreiaitt, eud el) otiier luToi niailon. apply at the Company'* 
oai(a».i23 rA>adenhail Str«(l.I.4>iidon,orOruiitui Plaet-.Simthamiituti. 

T N 1) I A N r A Tt a K L POST. 

X ITr-ltr AiilhorilrfMnthr r»S'rMASTi;R-(:rNF.BAr. aflsniA. 

i'nnt •( not eTei edine 1il>>' piuiiiiis in weiylit and i ft. v ] i\. » I ft. in «l/o, and iTO In value 
■rce..o»e;r<l by the IVMNsri.Aii ANU OiiH-.M'Ai. C'oui'wv from lAtnHhm to any Port Town 
In Jiniia ul 11 uoitorm clioigc of Is. id. per Ih. Kuli JMrliunliir» on applieatUm at 
133 LLADKNILALI. .SlUKKT. EC. 

■URIGHTON.— HKDKOUD HOTEL. — Every enilMvour id 

'8-F made to rcmler thi* lloivl ronal to it* long-eiristiui: renutc. Siiprlou* Cuflfbe lioom for 
LadieH and Goutlenivii. Sea- Water Sorvlei! in the llotai — Cununuulcatiuni to The 
M^NAaKH. Ilvilftod Hotel Coi.ipany, Liinftf:il. 

( I O O D CABINET F U r Wi YvIl K 

^ BED-ROOM FITRNirUBE. 

AVASIJRT.VND8 wide 


Beat PoUnhed I*iiir , 


DRAWERS wide 

Good Maple or Oak 

BcmI Pidiiilied Pine i 


DKKSSINC.TARI.FS wide 


He*t Polished l*iiie 

lte*t Mahogany Drawer* 

WARDROBES with f^rawer*, 


Wide 


Bml P dislwil Pine 

lk**l Malivga Aidi.’iifiirti,’ Pitch l*inc, Ac. 


nft. 

3 ft. 6 In. 

4 ft. 

l.M. lid. 

IWh. Hd. 

34*. Od. 

Via. IWl. 

33*. ml. 

30*. Od. 

Wi-I. (Ml 

.Tw.od. 

... 

Kt*. (id. 

;>1*. nd. 

•7a (Id 

3 ft. 

3 ft. A In. 

4ft. 

V*. od. 

.17*. Oil. 

33*. Otl. 

I>7*. All. 

72*. Od. 

•5*. Uii. 

7:i«. nd. 

93*. ud. 

iail*.nd. 

3(1. 

3 ft. A in. 

4 ft. 

17* iXI. 

31*. (id. 

tta.0il. 

».1*. Art. 

»i*.nd. 

33*. Ckl. 


47*. Id. 

33*. Od. 

4 ft. 

4ft. Cln. 

3ft. 

lNi«. INl. 

113*. Od. 

127*. Od. 

tkl. 

PJUi. 0(1. 

300*. Od. 

vm. ml. 

su*. Od. 

31IUl.()d. 


1 propurtUm. 


DlNLNG-ntKIM FURNITCniE. 

Mahiurany Cludr*. rxivered Inluatlicr, sltiiled 

horwhidr n»i.(al. SSe. 

Mahogany t'^niehv* l(K«.0d. 179*. 

Mahogany Dining-table*, teleacoiie action, 

Riw « frf by 4 f t l.Ti*. ri.l. 1 . 0 *. Oil. 

411. Mu. »R. 

Mahogany Sideboard* u'hie xh la*. XIO M. 

With platc-gla*!! back* x« to*. Xl-lili]*. 

Easy Chair*, atulTodiuiiveliafr .17*. iwi. fiO*. 

DRAW ING-HOOM F UHN ITU RK. 

Cuuchra, HrUrvfl, Ottniiian*. Ewy anil Ftwey Chain. 
Ceuirti Tatiliw, Work Tabic*. Oeiouiiuiial Table*, 
t.ani Talile*, ChiIBwilvr*. and Colii.net*. 

Duveiiporl*. WbatnoUi, Muelet'alnnet'i, BimStooljfc , 

'J'hp above tn walnut, black and gold, and toiiey Woods. 
Gill l'un>iol* Table* and Pier Olgeae*. 


Ad. 4311.01. 
Od. 310*. od. 


130 *. nd. 
OR. 
XU 10 *. 
ca A*. 

Aki.tolAii*. 


JN, General Furniihing tronmonge;, by appcHntnitlit, to H.R.U, 

the Prinnof Wale*,*end* a CATALOG UE.ci>ntalul»«'>|i«^ 4 W 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 

JiC PrlQCt of Wale*. *end* a r* »' — — . 

unrivalled Stock, with Ll*| of Price* and Plan* of the »p large Hbow^ymiM. pojiagt IWw,- 
yt Osfbrd Street. W.* 1. U. 3,3 and 4 .L A. and 0 Purnr'e 

Newman Yard, l4und(m, IP. ¥ho Cort of ^Bvcrlf g to Ihemojt 

^ a by Railway la IrlAlmc. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will 

1 rat*. 


. and 1 


Vnited Kingdom, by Ilai 
delivery ataimall fixed 

WLECTRG-SILVER PLATE arid TABLE OUTLERY/- 

• 1 -i DEANE * CO .'8 Prioed CatalogOA, wlA Engmvluga, foit frM. 

TaMo Knivee, im, U^. 3 ^. 8 to 

Dciiert JblvcN, iTOfF* 

SfefrtM 



8A, dll Ito., CM 6i^ 


dUllOfc 



’V 


Eetalillihcd Aj>. 1700. 

ADIiaoniitof rifg p9reent.ibrCBdiPaFiii«rilO;jbf ftaiidiip4(«td*. 

DE ANE * CO MPANY, « King WUIIam Stnet. jAkk^ Bridge^A 

h6use 



a 1>XRT1(MTS 

" ChOfge*. 
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THE IMPEBIAU MEETING AT ST. PETERSBURG. 
rriHE Emporor W it.liam hsia boon pTiying a return visit to 
JL bis nephew, and everything has been clone that the 
Emperor Alexandkii could den'iso to ehow honour to his 
uncle. There aro but a limited number of means by which 
a royal guest can have his visit made satisfactory to him. 
Illuminations, dinner.'^, bails, and reviowa must make up 
the programtno on evt^r)* such occasion ; and all that could 
be done has been done at St. PctcTsburg to make them each 
after their kind as splendid as possible. The especial pleasures 
ofTcred to the Imporiiil visitor in tlio Uussian capital were 
a visit fo the t(niibe.of tho Czars and of the Imperial Family, in- 
cluding that of his ' sister, the wife of the Czar Nicholas, a 
call on General Todlkhkn, who gave him a lecture on a model 
of Sebastopol, and tho treat ot an evening at the French 
theatre, which, since tho. War of 1870, he has not been able 
to enjoy at Berlin. The German Emperor was atlendcd 
by his great Minister and his. great General, and the 
people of St. Petersbuig enjoyed, attJ perhaps abused, tho 
satisfaction of being ' able to stare at Prince Bismarck and 
Count Moltjce. For the latter it is said that they felt nothing 
but the unbounded admiration naturally conceded by a 
military nation to the first commander in Euro|)e. Prince 
Bismarck provoked more mingled feolings, and envy or fear 
evon founci utteranoe in a few entirely out of keeping 

with the oordiaJity towards tho visitor and his suite which was 
enjoined so far as ofHcial injunctions could reach. The Czar 
seemed delighted with an occiisioii of proclaiming, not so 
much to tho world, or even to Germany, ns to his own sub- 
jects, how very great is the valuo which he sets on 
the maintenance of the most friendly relations possible 
witli tho Court of Berlin. To preserve tlieso friendly 
relations has been the sj^ccial policy of his reign, and 
Prussians would be very ungniteful not to acknowledge how j 
much they wore Indebted iu 1866 and 1870 to Uie personal | 
Wish of the Czar to protect and favour the interests of 
his uncle. On this occasion ho has announced that not only 
is this policy one on which he has set his heart, but that he 
sees in its maintenance the best security for the preservation 
of peace in Europe. What was said ni Berlin last September 
is being said over again at St. Petersburg. The league of the 
uncle and nephew and of their brother Kmprror at Vienna is 
a league of peace ; and tho German Emperor was especially 
earnest iu proclaiming at St. Petersburg that the mere fact 
of the eonstitation of an Empire like tliu German Empire in 
the oentre of Europe is a new guarantee for peace such as 
Europe baa never before. Each Emperor offers the 
other the pleasure of ^seeing the best of his regiments and the 
finest of his soldfors, and each assures the other that the 
mere fact that his brother Sovereign has been so kind ea to 
come and look at tliis splendid machinery of war is an 
indisputable pledge that it is not likely to bo put to 
serious use. ^ This is certainly the most comforting 
>viaw of the purpose of expensive armies that could be wg- 
gested to overburdeied taxpayers. They are, if the Em- 
nsRORS who command tlfenEiu^^^to bo trusted, kept on foot in 
<^er that foreign sovereigns ,who see them reviewed may 
' gtve so much pleasure by t^ig presout at the sight, and may 
^ much pleasure from it, that a war is next to im- 


.^in^^Cions of national ' policy can really be gathefed 

S from the gct^tbat,uiie sovereign is very civil to another, and 
ta w his oapttiu for him and has dinners and reviews fox 
• ■ 5L. u French" Exhibition the 

Knpevgf of made a spisoial point^of thb attendance 

A as, ifhe eould not eoj^py 

the Exhi^iU^ anksi hfo pi^^ghle was (fobred bv the cdnnuiior 


of Sadowa. Subsequent revelations have informed us that tliif 
brotherly vi.^i t was paid immediately after the host had deferred 
war simply because all his beat generals had told him his army 
was not ready, and affer the guest had disappointed the calcu- 
lations of French diplomacy by declaring tbat the French 
could not have an inch of German soil conceded to them. 
Both host and guest knew that thoir meeting had no tendenev 
whatever to avert the coming struggle to which they both 
looked forward. On the other hand, when a sovereign Who 
is po.sscsscd of groat personal power, and whose position is 
such in hia country that what he wishes is really attended to 
simply bccauso ho wishes it, cultivates honestly and cordially 
an alliance, his sympathies may have a real influence on the 
history of nations. There was a time when the personal 
sympathies of tho late Emperor Napoleon for Englnnd kept 
France, or at loftst the military and predominant party in 
France, from a Avar with England which would have been 
most welcome to them. That the Czar honestly loves and 
reveres his uncle, and thinks that Germany is tlie best ally he 
can have, is a fact which very largely'sentributcs to preserve the 
peace of Europe, and tho Germans Earvo already reaped oon«- 
siderablo beneiit from it. But, as usual, inspiredpane^ynsts tiy to 
make too much of their case, and both in llussia and m Germany 
critics have found that they cannot go quite as far as official 
I enthusiasm Avould wish them to go. In Germany, for ex- 
ample, a semi- official journal has recorded all the occasions 
on which tho present King of Prussia has in his long Ufo^ 
been brought into contact with Hussia ; and, to read tlie tala 
as told in this ivay, any ono would think that Russia had been 
consulting tlie convenience of Prussia and promoting its in- 
terest without intcrniission from the date of the battle of 
Leipsic. It ivill bo only a very young generation of Gormans 
Avho can believe this, and their eiders cannot forget tho sad 
days of humiliation when tho nascent aspirations of Prusifia 
towards German unity were rudely crushed by Russia, and a 
yoke of Russian supremacy was imposed on Prussia which 
was broken linuliy, not by the efforts of Germans, but by the 
victories of tl|o Allies in the Crimean War. In the same 
way tho courtly eulogist of Berlin cannot express hia 
hax>pino 83 at the stable condition and peaceful pro^vlties 
of Russia and Gennahy without having his fling at 
tho unfortunate {States of Western Europe. France and 
Spain undoubtedly present examples of States going 
Ihiough times of difficulty; but it is neither avIm nor 
generous for the politicians of one country to be always 
pointing out how much better they uuiuago things than the 
politicians of anotlier country. If a Berlin official writer is 
sincere in his wish tbat France and Spain should again enjoy 
what he Avould consider to be a go<^ Government, he must 
be aware that tho surest method of driving Frenchmen and 
Spaniards ih an opposite direction is to keep dinning in their 
ears that their goings on are looked on with disfavour at 
Berlin and St. Petersburg. 

The German Emperor vras prudent enough to abstiun at ' 
St. Petersburg from using any language that could bear such 
I a construction. Ho was anxious to avoid giving offence to 
any one. That ho might give offence somewhat easily was 
probably brought home to him by tho numy symptoms whi^h 
must occasionally have forced tbemHelviii' on his notioe jfhttt 
tho friendship of Russia for C^nnany^ is a friendship of lihli. 
Court rather than of j;tbe |^pie.^ The Czak likeR, tka 
Germans, but hib subjects do not. Directly the pressure of 
official inspiration is removed and the Bpssum papers ore'ftee 
tq^ speak, they begin with remerkablo hetttineasaiid unanimity 
to abuse Gerumiis and <>Nrmany. .-^&jBy make the moetof every 
sigtr of Geonan weakness, and di^ht in protectee showing 
dwt in jthe little itruggles which go on in Cfelioia or Bohemia 
or elfl^i^ hetwetn Germane and non^Gernians^ the side 
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fovourod by Russia is sure to win, and the side disliked by 
Riisflia is »uro to lose. Thero aro many causes lor this un- 
fricndiiiicHS of Ruasiaua towards Germany. In tlio first place, 
the mere lact that their own Govcniinout rcpres9C& its inani- 
feslaitions probably acids fuel to the iSame, ibr oven Uie most 
loyal of iiaiions luay (?et wearied of beiu:^? bid to luvo its 
Bov*^roi^u's undo. 'I'hoii the Russhins cannot bear the 
Gonnuxm in Rui^ain, who uru too pUaliili;; Ulld CXUClllilf Ullli 

iiu* (V'V iuduouwus t'vr thviii) l>llU lllilhc liClUif UllieiaiS 

and clerks and nicrdianU than they do, and who in | 
one way or anotlier are always getting inuch more than i 
what Russians thifik their iair share of ptuins out of ' 
the pudding. Then there lurks in many Kussiun uiinda a | 
sort of schoolboy feeling tbiit, us the (b rinans have beaten 
the Austrians and the Vronch, they are sure to try to beat the | 
Russians also, simply because there is no one else for thtfiu to \ 
beat. This feeling doc^s not perhaps make Rii^^biiins uneasy. | 
Every nation probably, except luigland, believes in its army | 
till it is beaten, and Russians may Lake ibr granted that | 
Germany would attack them in vain. Rut the upprehcu^ioti ■ 
that a struggle is coming some day produces an irritatioii ; 
which Germans who remember how irritated they were by 
tho persuasion that, bclbrc Jong, rrance would attack 
Uietu, must allow to bo natural. The apprdioiiHlon is, 
in the case of the Russiaus, apparently a gvuumlh sa one, 
for neither Germany nor Germans have ever shown any 
real wiali to embark in a cauM(‘Jo.s.s and wantou nar with 
Russia. But the Russians may dislike the (ierman.<«, auii (heir 
irritation at tho thought of such a war may lidp to j^roilucc { 
this dislike, although that irritaliun may be due to :i nii^ap- I 
prehcnsloii of Gorman policy, La.sfly, there is a vacuo sni.^o | 
among Russians that a new ob.'ktade has grown up b. twocii j 
tliem and the rcaliicalion of some of the ilrf-arus lliey havu 
been taught t«> cherish, and that thi.i obalade is the tbirman 
Enipiro. Russians may not have any ])rccise nolii>n of 
what it is that they want, aiul tiny may bo content to 
wait very patiently lor it, whatever it may be. But 
they have been taught to believe Unit theru was flome- 
thing very splendid ])Lmned as tho gilt of the iuturo to 
tltem by their great OiAii, and that they wore drawing nearer 
and nearer to Uic enjoyment of this ac<piiditi«»ii. 'Phey cannot 
help now being alivo to the fact that their pri«.c will not be \o 
easy to get as they fancied, ami that it is the Germans who will 
probably stand in tho way of ihcir getting it. It is not 
perhaps to bo wondered at, thoroforo, that in liU3.sla this 
luagnincent and cordial rcce['tiou of the Gorman K.MrMa)u is 
looked oil ossomewhaiof a piece of Court show, in which good 
Russians may prcnf rly take part to plciisu llieir Czah, but 
which no ono is to mkiintorprei into an indication of love for 
the Gerixinn Empjjiiou or hi.s subject.^. 


M.U. STAXSFRLD’S rROI'OSALS. 

E ither Mr. STANStkLU is more prudent than his prcdc> 
cesaor, or tho Guvernnunt has learned wisdom from 
experience* Two years ago .Mr. GosaitiK, having |;»reviously 
paved tho way by a pamphlet in the form of the Report of a 
Cununittec, introduced an amhiiious, and in some respects 
xnLachievous, measure wlncli excited inucli uneasiness. The 
owners of landed property could not but }>crce\ve that the 
Bill was framed in a iiOi<tilo .spirit ; and if they liad not 
themselves discerned the tendeney of Mr. Gii.sciiKN's pro- 
posals, they would have been enlightened by the applause 
whicli seutiiucutul profosaors of newfangled iheories about 
land bestowed on a measure which tliey declared to bo 
a just attack ou tlio S'pnrcs. IMon^ impartial critics doubted 
Wither it was just or expedient to fratno Systems of 
fiiiaiiee ibr the soke of punishing any class of tho com- 
munity. Mr. Goschln himself, niul Mr. Gj..adstonk, more 
than once intimated in a sneering tone their intention of 
relieving the grievances of tlie ratepayers at tho expense of 
those who had promoted the agitation. Furtiior reflection 
has perhaps suggested a doubt whether a general transfer of 
liability to local burdens would bo possible, although Mr. 
Go&CHfiit’s measure isould in a largo number of cases have 
caused serious herdshipy An accidental coincidence is stiU 
more likely io have chocked the cutlmsiasm of tho Govern- 
ment. On the some night on which Mr. Goscucik moved for 
kave.to intaroduce his Looal Goveinmeut Bill, Mr. Bulci: ex- 
pounded hii ili-lktedj^oject /or ruining a class more powerful 
riumsctoll landowners. The^eensod vwtuallursatonceimu'gcd 
liBmllrical differences in a oMbiiiod and unanimous hostility 
to UM authors of the Beer Bih, and they haVb since convinced 
$mnda aud enemies tW they were not to' bk tbroatexwd witii 


impunity. Tho Durham election which occurred two or 
three weeks nfterN\ardB provided them with tho first fruits of 
their revcngo ; and it would soem fi'om the result of the 
contest lit Bath in tho present week that tlioir wrath is not 
yet appoiiBcd. The Irish clergy had no electoral iniluenco 
and tho Irish landlords worn I'ithei* poAvcidoss or opposed to 
the Govormuout; but the publicans coiiinumd many votes in 
every l>orun^!li in tho Ivingdoiu. Mr. GLADsm^E and hia 

colleHi'iu'S by iliis tiiue understand tMt men somotimea prof» 

liicir own iiitcrests to tho most siibliino cous’derationa of 
public morality, i\Ir. GiwiitLN\s Bill, tliough it-'wrts a less 
h:i/:irdous cxi'crinirnt on the part of its promolcrr-s, necessarily 
oil-'iided and irvitii'icd the Ifrndowners figninst whom it was 
directed ; and the occujiiors, who have ofun reasons for not 
wishing lo dbturb cxi.'.ting relationH, Iwave shown but liUlo 
eagcrnc.Hs to accept the pit>ir(:red bribe. Some of iho pro- 
vi;:woUi? oi‘ the Bill were obviously im]>riicticablc, and the plan 
of retaining or reviving the paii.‘ 4 i as tlio unit of local ad- 
ministration was generally disapproved. Tho Bill of 1871 
was smnmarlly dropped, and in the la.st Session no similar 
plan was pvnpost'd ; but the Govorument is still pledged to 
deal ivillj the whole subjt'ct of local govorument and taxation, 
and the majority obtained by Sir MaS'LY Lorf.s roinlcred it 
iiiipo.s-iblu to postpone some scheme of read jiwt in ent. 

j<i* objection can bo raised to Mr. Si AX.srKiji's division of a 
1a.sk which i cmld uol priidoiitly have beru coiiipletcil or luuler- 
Laken in a single year. Tho Govrrmiu.nt still professes 
iiitcml tliat some emitributloii shall be imulc from tho national 
rovenuo to tho rciit f of local burdens; but Mr. Ijown aii- 
iiouriccd in hij speech on Air. bUiin's motitiii that it whs im- 
possible. to arrange the form or amount ot the payment until 
tlic jWoitioii of tho reci[>itMiL bodL-owas more fully asecrtaiiicd- 
Jsio similar seru|de had prevented the ollbr ol 1871 to sur- 
render tlio house-lax for tho benefil of the ratopaycr.i ; but 
perhaps the Govern lueiit may anticipate a change in the «)j/inioii 
of tho I louse of Comuioin}. During the two or three yeais which 
must elapse bclorc any measure of tlie kind can be j^r. piwcd, 
it is pue-aibio that tlie ratepayers may bectomo Icsa urgent in 
their demands. Tlie preliminary (iuc^fsiioii ol local oovcrnnieiit 
is neither siiiiplc nor easy, tliough Mr. Si.\N^i*ri.j>, Jiko Mr. 
lb)K.nT .Nf, is probably prepared with a plan to lie cniiddcreii 
b\ a ScU ct i’ommiliee. Mr. (jli'Si.'inr.N't» t’oinmiime of 1870 
j v\.is appointed at a tinio wh<3U tiio mlluencctd tho Government 
over the Lit/eial party was at it.s highobt; and, a.s t1;o rojiult 
prtivitl, tile Gliuirmaii wa.s justllu d in reckoning on the im- 
plicit obedience of hi.s docile ma jority of iiumimu s. On 
cveiy important question a strict party division r» suited 
in the vicU.ry of lIk' Government, whicli liad, according 
to an odd but rccogm/cd cusioin, a majority of one. Mr. 
Go-eiicx s Jvcjiort, whieh was opposed by every ('cm<orvalivo 
iiieuibor of the Gommilice, luighl as have been produced 
in the slia])0 of a p.‘imphlLt or a Bill, without tho idle form of 
refertfiico to a Conniiittce. Mr, h>TA>i.sj-r:Lifs proposals will 
; perhaps bo mure independently dwcusscil ; nor, indeed, is he 
biinsvdf known to have, like Mr. Go.scui:n, arranged tho prin- 
ciplc.s and details of a lucasuro boforelwind. He has nut 
ox}>laincd whether lio adopts Oic plau of dividing the burdcu 
ol the rates between owmers <and occupiers, it is now gene- 
rally admitted that there is a distinction in the incidence of 
local taxation as it re.spcctively allecta land or houses; but 
whellier the owner or the occupier is at pixsout chk-Jly taxed, 
any plan of rcmljubtrucnt uuglit to be marrowly watched. As 
Ah*. Rawcli'T shows in an arliclo in die current number of the 
Fvrln ’ujhtly lUvieio^ it is nccesi=avy in detenuiiiing the question 
to distinguish between places wlierc ihe quantity of building * 
land is practically unlimited and esqieciully eligible situatious 
such us the heart of tho (’ity of hondon. Wherever rates 
practically fall, Gilhor iu wliolo or in y)art, on the owner, he 
Las DO relief to oxpi'ct. Thero arc suiiiciciil ccasuiis against 
any plan ibr dimini.diing the syiccial burdens on huid; but it 
is a novel and questionable theory tliat a tax, if it only lasts 
long enough, becomes a charge upon property in favour of 
the btatc. Tlio liability of landowners or other taxpayers is 
uot to supply a certain aiuiual revenue, but to provide lor 
uecc55-aiy expenses which might possibly be dijiiinishcd, or 
even iu some iuHtaziocs abolished, with tho elicct of relieving 
tho ratofiaycrs. 

Tho removal of exemptions, wliich . is die principal object ^ 
of iVIr. Goscuen’s Bill, although it will operate inj^oriousiy to 
cortuin kinds of yuropert}', cuiiuot be reasonab^ resi/rtira in 
priucipio. The State sets an csxampleof self-denial^, and pro- 
vides an iDstuhnciit ui' relief to ratepayers by. .sorxeadering 
its immuni&y in ^rekpect of public buildibga and other pro*, 
perty 0/ the kind* l%o rates which are paid on u Post Office 
vrill, iu accordance liriUi ISir Massev Lopks*s ke 
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ooittidiuted by tbd gfineral tiypayor. In some phices, as in ^ 
Westmimitoraiid in tbo towns which contain dockynnls or I 
^ ' arBeniiis, tho ahum of rates by the Govcniineut will bo i 
'■ not inconsiderable. The extreme gratitieation which isde- I 
rivOiMbnn taxing a visitor or nn ulieu has hc/^n illuBtraft-d j 

tho constant atieTuptH of |inri4liu<!i and unlorm t*i J 

Irom tl)0 railways wliicli iravorsfi their districts the largest ! 
posaililc amount of coiilribatiun. Kd effort, will bo spared to- 1 
assess Govcriiiuont property at tho hiijh»?st possible amount. I 
The extension of the rate (Mi ooal-jiita to meUl- hearing mines ‘ 
has oftou Ijcforo been j)ropo.scd| and a ruco on llu; value cl 
land for sporting is dol’cijbildc u.s ihr as tho shonjing has u 
money value. Tho provision.-i of tho Bill will nciverthelcss 
in many cases w'ork injustice, unless they arc* earclully 
tramod. Many o\vnor.s of hm<l, though tlie) r<‘laiii tin* ri'jht J 
of sporting, take little or nt> trouble to preserve game ; and ; 
pcriiupa they aearcoly kill a.s nmc.h in the year as would 
Ci)vcT tho wages of tlie keeper and tho cost of powder 
and sJiot. Their liability to be rated ought to bo measured 
by tho price, which a tenant would pay for I ho .shooting if the • 
i».aruo hesid of galno wcvi} niii'.etained. It Avould perhajw he ! 
easy by a system of strict pre.serving to keep ten Uincs the ! 
actual head of paiiio on the land; ami a /e.doiw preserver ^ 
might he willing to pay :i high rent lor si tiuct of land now i 
bare of gnuie, with tlie intt-ntion of turning it into si poultry- ; 
yard of pheasants. If the Bill i.s ccjuitsibly framod, tiie ra!o 
ought to bo rcgulabd by ino (juantlly of game annually . 
killed. Kvery keeper can return the uunibers with the • 
stricicst proci.sion, sind for hi.-i own wiko lie will not bo inclined ! 
to curtail the return. The proposed increase of v.aluafion of 
<*.ouiitry liouars is morn plauaiblu than ju.^t. All other pro- 
perty is rutuablo aceovling to tho actual or possible, inconio 
which it would proibice to the owner, but a Urge bouse in 
thn t'ouiitry, ui dead it is so situated that it would be likely to 
ihid a tenant, is a (;siu.uc of expense and not of profit. Mr. 
Btansfku> has not prolcs^scdly adopto I Air. (Ioscuikn’s iiii<pu- 
tous proposal of taxing mansions on the eaUinuted co.sl of 
building, Tlio needy owner of an aiioient csuitle which o(»iild 
not bo built for a hundred tiiiu!.s his acliiai income might l>e 
ruined if a house were rated on the ir.teri'st of the suppoaeil 
cost of cunstruction. If the rate, on the oiiur hand, depends 
cn Uiu saleable value, it will be found tiuit hou^ea on huge 
estates arc in many cases thrown into tin* burgsiiu Ivy the 
vendors. In this uiul in other cases u jii.'it valuntiou i.s tho 
first condition of a fair sj stem of rating. 


BATH AND GI.OUCKSTBU Kld£CTK)N:S. 

success at Bath and Gloucester is suHieieiit to inspire 
. 1 . die ConscivativeH with great iiitniedialc. s;iti.riJactiuri, and 
with no slight cuiilidenco a.s to rheir prospecU al tin: iiCfXL general 
election. T'hcy are irnpormiit towns; the cousliMiciit bodies 
are of a varied character ; the members whose death or retire- 
ment has created iho v.tcaiicy have been respectabU Liberals 
of a safe and souiul kind, not likely to have excitetl any .special 
opposition by their pdicical career; and ail''gia)ier there could 
s(‘.arccly have been found two better places to test what is tho 
real amount of incroahing strength that the Goiiservalivcs have 
aaiuircd. These are exactly the kind of C on'<crvalivt? victo- 
ries that make Liberal flitting tiienibers (piaUo in thoir shoe-s; 
for they seem to nmko umbife thoao dehghltul Litierai seals 
which are not depemlcnt on the fancies, llio projudic- s, or 
tho fanaticism of immense electoral b(»ibi.?s. At the bottom 
of the Conservative triumph lies no doubt the fact that 
jwditical opinion runM now airnohl entirely in one groove — 
that of moderate Liburuli.'un — and that many luodcrate 
Libcrala incline to think that they can be more auro that 
the Conservative soction of tlicir party will be i.4iberal than 
that the Liberal section will bo moderate. This caiiiiot 
bo eallod a Conservativo reaction, for it is not a react ion at 
all, but it leads many persons wdtli no strong political bats to 
give votes to Oonscrvutlvo candiilate.s. Then again tho 
Ballot U almost Buro to act iavouraldy to a Con.-^ervative 
candidate jtfecking to win a Liberal s»3at under such circiim- 
stances. An elector of Bath who read the .addresses and 
speeches qf Lord Ciii^lsca and Mr. Muuch would have 
noticed that no real diiferonco of opinion ilividcd tlie candi- 
datoB^ III fact, tho only nerious disimto between them appears 
to bftvo been os to which of tlie two was entitled to tho credit 
ol having first adopted'^^e bright idea of moving for tho total 
ahoUtym of the ^como-^tiut., If aLibend elector was inclined 
to tliink that of ^toso two » moderate Libemls he woi|ld 
fccl the more comfortHble with Lo^a Cubuea, it was a 
inudi ]m difficult stop for him to sepnn^ himseli^ from 


his party under tihe Balfotr then it would have' 
voting had been in forbe, and his ncighhouro' nod frvimli 
eouhl have made unpleasant remarks on his defeotiofb TM 
is a Very .serious eonsidorutioo for stosoy sitting LthMl 
nioriiboVfi, and no doubt will co-operato ^ylth lUaiiy Other dmiMO 
!n <lbi«ir>>vi4 abvvy ttUc tllill (IlO UlOQUllfi^Oil 

9lutll bo put off till next year. It k hiill doubtful whether the 
diHSolutio]! will hu pn.<tpoiiud beyond the autumn; but, if it is 
post])oried, its {K>.'st.po}icmeui may be cliiclly regarded as the 
reward which tho Miuibtry will give to a number of staunch 
and ;:calous snipportcrs who liiivo no chance of re-election, or 
who fool that tiioir are small, and cliilin that, in return 

for tho cntliusini^tio aid they gave to the Governuieiit iu its 
days of glory, tliuy should iidw have one inoru short year 
added to tho span of their Pariiann nterj* life. 

There is no i*i;u.Non to dispute tliut these two elcctuius have 
.vonio elguiiicaucc os to paiiy ])ro»pcct» generally, but it is at 
hast hiiigiilarly instructive to turn V) tho dcuiiU of local 
history that pi\.coih}il thonj, and to h.irn what actually 
ha])peuevi ihiit may have hud u practical bearing on the 
At Bath there rva.s plMiiy of that pressure put 
on the c.aididatr's, bolli by the Beniiissive Bill agitators 
and by the publicans, which the House of Commons dqdored 
with so iiiuoh feeling and candour on Wedncsilay. Lord 
C'iii.LSi.A took a decided line, and siiid that lie would vote 
agiuijbi the Permissive Bill, and pointed out that if he was 
rLiuriKHi oil tho 'J.’uesday ho might be in tiuio to vote against 
it ill the House of C-oiinnuns on the Wednesday, whicii he 
actn illy did, so tliat lie was nuturnlly the publicans' man. 
Mr. on tho other hand, declared that, if elected, he 

woiilil ni ither vote for the Bill nor against it. Tips lost Jiirn 
the puliiicaus without gaining him tho i'ermissivo Bill 
agitatur.-!. Tho utihlusbiiig mode in which boUi those 
sets of people determined to make the whole election 
depeiiil on concurrence willi tUeir special views could 
not ituve been better Uluairatcft than by what took 
place at their respective meetings after the views of 
the cauiliihites became known. At tiic meeting of tho 
Liccus.mI Victuallers the Chairman began by announcing the 
cheering fact that tiieir Association had over a hundred 
member.^, and the next step was to d-. cido which way tlio 
w'holo set of tlicm aliould vole. The first speaker said that 
Mr. Minai was an excellent man, but that *^ho objected to 
iiini bccau.<c he was mther against tlioir tnule to a curtain 
“ extent than he was for it " ; a view of poJitic;d duties and 
re.sponsibiJitics which wakened tho audience to applause. Ho 
was followed by a bold tavernkoeper who urged that it was 
not wiui tho politics of Lord t.‘iii:f.fc.EA or Mr. Mciaii tliat tliey 
were coucernud. In every oilier respect Mr. Mi.'ncii was do- 
serving ol' tho respect and the good will of the citizens of Batli, 
but hi! was halting between two opinions, and that would not 
do. .Vccordingly a rosoiutiun was proposed and was seconded 
by a person wii(> avowed himself to be a Liberal, that all 
sections of the trade should be invited to vote fur Lord 
Ciii.i.m:a. Alter this hud been curried, a member of the 
Exei.uuve Council stiid that the voice of the publicunH in 
li:c Buili election would have an iinmcuso iiilhieuco on 
other constituencies at the next general election, and 
wc are inclined to think ho was right. On the other 
Laiid, the Permi:5sivc B:ll people had thoir meeting, and tliey 
• decided not to support Mr. Muncu. Tlwy adopted a rcsolu- 
I tiun to the cllcct that his merely promising not to vote against 
! their Bill did not ** evoke enthuskism or a desire to work for 
** Mr. Mi'itcii," imii the priucipfii speaker announced tluit 
If a party could win without them, it must be a very strong 
“ party indeed, and if it could not, Uien that jiaity know 
how to get thfir aid.” In other words, the Pormissive Bill 
supporiers dclermiueil that Lord Cuclsea, who was entirely 
against them, should get in nithcr than iliat Mr. Muncu, who 
was ai h;;ui neutral and iiioro Iriendly than not to them, 
sliouhl get in. And these arc good electioneering tactics, for 
tho gri;ar thing with these pc*o]>Je is to get thoir supiiort bought 
at cii ctioiis; and tho way to convince a.caudidaio who may 
bo oiso where in Mr. Muncids jiosiliou diat 1)103' arc w^orth 
buying, was cvideiUly to show that hawould ioso if ho did 
*uot pledge himself to obey thoir dfohttion oil. condition of 
being returned by thorn. Tho majority for Lord Cuklitoa 
was 260, and the abstention of -the Permissivo Bill people 
and tho unaniuiity of the pu^ficans' go a long way to account 
for a majority of this numb^. ^ - 

%Ui roturned a Conseiwitii^in the last .l^urliaiiient; and 
for tills ViAlvdii^ut returned LilntiaU by 1; majority that 
was not veiy kt/go. But'^lbuceatpr seturued two Liberals 
Mbr the' Last Paili^imsnt, ofid Ijiber^ls to tiiis Par- 

.Uameat by a majd{&y of ^olajpai^ is therefore a great 
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Ulvmf^ Ar th9 QvimnrttaTM to luiYQ irroMd d BOM at 
Gloucester from their opponentH. HerOi amn, the inevitable 
beer question seems to nave had much to do with the result. 
The contest in part turned on questions of a curiously local 
character ; the Liberal candidate averring that he paid his 
men higher wages than hia adversary did, and the Conserva- 
tive candidate retorting that ho had more ships than his 
enemy bad. But these minutiss wore drowned in iho beer. 
Most fortunately for Mr. Wait, who is now the Conservative 
member, his friends were able to appeal to a letter lie had 
written some tiineeago, enclosing a cheque for a Licensed 
Victuallers* Anylum, which proved that he was at heart a 
friend of the publicans, and that it was not merely in order to 
get a seat in Varliameut tliat he simulated sympathy with their 
cause. This judicious benefaction, and die hearty support ho 
was prepared to give to amendments such as the publicans 
desire to see inado in the Act of lust year, turned tlio s(;a)oa 
in bis favour; and at a meeting of his supporters, held 
on the eve of tho polling day, ho had tlic autisiuction 
of announcing that ho had just hud put into hia hands 
a copy of a resolution at wiiich tho publicans had una- 
nimously arrived, aud which was to tho ofTcct that of llu: 
two candidates the publicans pronounced him to la; tho more 
favourable to the interests of the trade, and would thcroiuro 
all vote for liim. The publicans have, in short, shown by tho 
Bath and Gloucester olcctious that thoy cun do much more to 
affect tho result of an eloction than their opponents can do, 
and that they mean to do all tlicy can. As a geucnil rule, it 
will bo more cosy and natural to Conservatives than to 
Liberals to iaJl in with tho mode of viewing socuil matters 
which commends itself to the publicans. The Conservatives, «is 
a rule, are less likely to have run off into any of the grooves 
in which iho energy of sentimental philanthropy expends 
itself. Lord Chklska had no hesitation, when asked about die 
Contagious ]!)i8ca8es Acts, in replying that ho thought their 
object was au excellent one, and tliat they ought to be upheld. 
It is wrong Umt such luinute matters as the Ijicensing Act aud 
the Contagious Diseases Acts should be mado the sole turn- 
ing-point on which the election of a person to hike charge of the 
interests of a great Kinpire depends; but if f:>!iy and nar- 
row passions mako them such turning-points, it must bo 
a comfort to be able to* vote for a candidate who laughs at the 
humiliating farce of iho PormisMve Bill, and scorns the 
indecent agitation ou tho other question. But it must bu 
said, in justieo to the constituencies, that if they now allow 
elections to turn on such very trilling matters, aud submit to 
the whims of cliques, this is iu a groat measure due to acci- 
dental and temporary causes. There is no subject of general 
political interest now to enliven and divide the electoral 
bodies. How complete the lull in politics is may be gutliered 
from tho £ict that tho Liberal candidate at Bath iiad to 
promise not to support Mr. Miall, and annoiuiccd that 
ho was entirely against liio extension of Uio franchise; to 
agricultural labourers. When thus tho platform of both 
parties is made virtually the same, each fniction of the 
voters thinks not unnaturally of itself and its own iiitcrer»ts 
and griovunces; and the Conservative candidate at Glou- 
cester had to pleaso his working-meii friends by engaging 
to support an oltcriition of tho Masters and {Servants Act 
which would place masters and servants on an equality, and, 
when ho got among porters and pointsmen, he pledged himself, 
if elected, to endeavour, by some means which he did not 
apecify, to reduce the hours of railway labour. Hero, again, 
we do nob see why thero should bo any difference between 
Liberal and Conservativo candidates. AVliat one can .safely 
and honestly promise Uio oUior can promise ; so that really 
the chief distinction between the two parties as regards tho 
forecast of their electioneering prospects seems to bo that tho 
beer interest has concluded that the Conservatives are the mo^t 
to be trusted, and that the beer intorost bus shown itself to be 
Tesy powerful. 


PRENCII rUOSPKCTS. 

r is hard to say whotlior the prolonged lioliday of tho 
Assembly is iu the present state of Frouch .affairs au 
advantage or an inconvenience. Had tho Assembly been 
sitting at tho moment of the Paris election, tho terror of the 
inigority would probably have found cxpros&iuii in sumo wild 
proposal to extinguish Kadicallsm by giving the Kadicals a 
genuine reason for their political existence; and as suggestions 
of this kind usually oauao ftr more excitement than the 
chance of their being adopted justifies, the tranquillity of the 
cotintry is so far furthered by tho absence of the deputies 
from Versailles. On the other hand, the agitation to which 


the GonmttTe pnty in Fnno« is «i ptMsnt « 

become more intense by suppresnon. When the recess m 
over tho majority in tho Assembly will have to put their fears 
into words, and it aoinotimes happens that the mere effort to^* 
do this exorcises a calming influence upon the patient , TIio 
symptoms do not seem quite so alarming when thoy are frankly 
stated as they did when they were nursed iu sccresy. When 
Conservativo leaders are forced to affix a precise value to tho 
return of M. Bauodet for Paris, they may insensibly be led 
to confess that tho fact that tlio Capital has made good its 
traditional reputation by returning a liadicol deputy need not 
altogether undo tlio work of the last two years. It is disap- 
pointing no doubt to find that even a Republic does not gain 
acceptance in Paris if it has tho epitliot Conservativo tacked on 
to it ; but the attitude of the Conservative party towards tliis 
particular constituency goes somo way towards accounting for 
the unpopularity which allaches to tho name. Tho clement 
in the population which would ordinarily bu most opposed to 
revolutionary projects 1ms been rendered tolerant of them 
by the folly of tho Conscrvativ(;s in treating the return of the 
Asscnnbly to Paris ah a typically Radical measure. The Paris 
sho])kocporB may naturally argue that the worst evil that 
can betull them under a Radical Government is the loss 
of business, and ihut as thoy uru already exposed to 
this by the hostility of the Conservatives, thoy may as well 
try whether their luck may not bo improved by giving the 
cards aiiotlier shufUu. That the Conservatives will admit that 
thoy liavo made a blunder in tints alienating their IiorcdiUiry 
allies is not to bo expec'.ted ; but they may at luiiHt comu to 
rccugiiixc that tliis alienation is only an unavoidable drawback 
to the jiolicy they have dclibL-rately adojitcd. If they can be 
brought to see this, tliuy may cease to regard the recent elec- 
tion as tho exceptional arul inexplicable horror which they now 
esteem it. 

Unfortunately the absence of justification for excitement 
does not involve the ab.‘.c;ucc oi’exciiemeiit. Though there may 
be no snflieiont reason why the feeling of thu country should 
h:ive boon cluiiigoti by the rclurn of M. IiAUodlt, it may have 
been ebanged notwilhaLundiug. A.i yet ilicro are no data Ibrtli- 
cuining on wlitch to found a concluaioii as to this point. The 
laijguago of tho ConsiTvalivc iloputlcs i.s nq>ortL*d to bu 
extremely violent ; but the peculiarity of Preach politics for 
some time past has been that the Couservutivo deputies do not 
represent the Conservulivo clcctons. The two may have been 
brought into harmony by the unexpected exhibition of J»arlical 
strength in Paris, but there is no present ground for 
thinking that this change hu.s takcu place. The fJonservativo 
ileputios arc coming Lack to Versailles in au exceedingly 
ombiitorcd franio of mind ; but it is at least possible that 
this may result from the discovery that thoir constituents are 
not so much alarmed as themselves, Aiid are consequently so 
much tho less likely to return them at the general «!lcction, 
and so much the iiioro likely to support M. Tuieks iu the 
interval before the general election. It would be unsafe to 
assume that this is tho cuuso, because it is also possible Uiat 
tho violent counsels attiihutod to tho Conservative leaders 
may proceed from the conviction that they may now for 
tho lirst time count upon the co-operation of the country 
iu giving effect to them. The fact that tho provincial 
elections have all gone la favour of Republicans of various 
shades does not of itself disprove this, both because the 
elections were held on the same day as tho Paris election, 
and bccaust; the Omservaiivo electors are wont to evince 
alarm, not so much by voting for a candidate of their 
own way of thinking as by abstaining from voting altogether. 

Nor is it easy even to speculuto with any assurance ou 
what is going on iu thoir minds. They have lately shown 
11 wholly uncxpvcted amount of common seuse in relation 
to politics, and the wonderful success with which M. TuiEttS 
has governed France is mainly duo to this fact. But 
then they may liavc attached a disproportionate value to the 
apparent acquiescence of Paris in M. Thieus's rule, and the 
rejection of lua Pokeign Minister by the Parisians may create 
an equally unexpected distrust of M. Thiers's power to go ou 
governing. In this case the power of the extreme section of 
the party will bo greatly increased. They, at all events, know j 
what they want, aud will tmdertake, if they are given wlmt f ' 
they ask, to ensure the maintenance of order. If the moderate 
Cousert'atives no longer feci their old faith iji the Governmtiit, 
they will be likely to listen to these assurances from sheer 
despair of aUaining safety by less desperate counsels. 

For more tlian two years M. Thiers has steadily endea- 
voured to form a Hopublic by the hands of tiie Conservatives 
instead of, as on all ibrmer occasions, by Uio hands of the 
Radicals. Tho main obfctuclo which he has had to encounter 
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in ilns tm jorinkuig Lm been ihe unwilUhgneie of the Con- 
eervativee in the AasemUy to bo employed for snob a pur- 
pose. Hitherto this unwilll^esa has been balanced by the 
^ readiness of tho Conservatives out of doors to support the 
Government, ^e Assembly has done as much as it dared 
to thwart M. Thiers, but whenever things have come to 
a crisis it has shrunk from placing itself in open antagonism 
to its constituents. It may be that opposition to M. Thiers 
would no longer involve it in this open antagonism. It 
may be that the Assembly thinks that opposition to 
M. Thiers would no longer have tliis eUcct, though 
its reasons for thinking so are insuificient. Either way the 
danger of a collision between the Executive and the Logia- 
laturo would bo gready increased. M. Thiers is pledged 
to bring in Bills which, if framed in a llopublicaii souse, can 
hardly fail to be oxcei^ingly distasteful to an Assembly in 
which the majority are Monarchists at heart. li‘ tliose Bills are 
rejected, M. Thiers will bo placed once more in tho dilemma 
in which ho found himself last autumn. Either he must take his 
orders from an Assembly with which he is not in accord, 
which would be to sacrifico his inflaenco in the country ; or 
ho must resign his oflicc, and tliercby abandon France to the 
civil strife which would probably accompany any attempt to 
bring about a Kostoration, Avhetlier in name or in fact ; or he 
must appeal to tho country to judge between him and die 
Assembly, and to declare which of the two it prefers. 
If he should be reduced to this choice of evils, tho ill 
ciTects of tho Badical j^olicy in preferring M. Barodet to 
M. DE It^:MUSA‘r would become terribly apparent. It is 
essential to AI. Thikus's success in tho very dillicult enterprise 
ill which ho is engaged that ho should fed entire confidence in 
tho support of the country. Nothing short of this can give 
his policy the necessary certainty and decision. There are 
iiut«\v.mting symptoms tliat M. Thieus no longer feds this 
eutiro conlidence in tho support of tho country ; that ho, like 
other pcoplo, is unable to pronounce on the instant whether 
liie olfoct of the Paris election has or has not been to 
alienate tho provincial Conservatives, who havo up to this 
tiino stood his staunch friends. Unless his rdianco on 
Uio country is speedily restored, his hold on the country 
oau hardly bo maintained. To all appearance, the hope tliat 
llio Assembly will bo wise in tliiio grows Ikiuiur every day. 
I.ittle can be looked for when tho Session begins again except 
a renewal of tho attempt to forco M. Thiers into a line of 
action which would ci'oato an incurable breach between hiui 
and tho liepublican party. If ho shows any want of reso- 
lution in resisting tliis attempt, it is certain to bo prosecuted 
with increased vigour, because its authors will be propor- 
tionately assured that in tho end his resistance will be over- 
boiTio. M. Thiers will thus bo reduced to make his choice 
between absolute submission to tho Assembly and open re- 
pudiation of its claim to represent tho country ; and if ho 
really entertains a suspicion that this claim, since tho Paris 
election, has become less ill founded than he has heretofore 
held it to be, ho may have no option but to accept the former 
alternative. There is another dement in tho calculation 
which must not be left altogethor out of sight. Very littlo 
is known in England of the political temper of the 
French army, or of the lino which Marshal Mac- 
Mahon would take in the event of an open conflict 
between Ibe President and the Assembly. Both the troops 
and their commander may bo devoted to tho President, 
and in tliat case the Assembly would tliink twice before essay- 
iiig a Conservative coup iffetaU Buttlieir devotion to the 
Ammbly may turn out to be greater Umn their devotion to 
M. Thiers, and in that case tho Assembly might dofy M. 
Thiers to hasten its dissolution oven by a day. If Uio 
^xuntry were clearly on the sido of the President, oven tho 
assurance of being supported by tho army might fail to uorvo 
the Assembly to adopt so bold a policy. But if M. Barodet*s 
return has really wrought a change in this respect, tho prospect 
of the AsBembly's having recourse to some violent measure 
may be less remote than its previous irresolution would lead 
the world to imagino. 


BIB CHABLES DILEE’S MOTION. 

M b. Gl4ADSTONE’S i^eoh on Sir C. Dilke’s motion 
proved that, among bis many oratorical gifts, he is 
capable of succeeding in a s^lo which he baa not habitually 
cultivated. B would have been impossible to enumerate more 
skilfully all the commonplaoes whkm servo as arguments, and 
sometimes m very good aiguments, agamst troublosome 
propo^. ^Tbe qt^on of redlstiibutii^ ^toiul power is 
compUcalod and difficidtt otmnot advantageously be epn* 


sideredinthe second half of the Semon; idker isipoilaiat 
measures demand the attentton of Parliament ; and finaliy^ 
Prime Minister expresses a well-founded confidence ihh 
House will reiect the motion by a decisive majority, lb 
former times Sir Korert Peel and Lord Palmerston excelled 
in the ait of abstaming, under cover of conventional phrase^ 
from binding themselves by superfluous pledges. Mr. Glad- 
stone is ordinarily more candid and more impuhnvo than his 
redcccssors; but it is satisfactory to find ^at on occasion 
e also can get rid of an inconvenient resolution without 
enouncing any general principle. His speech was quite as 
good an answer os tho motion deserved ; and the House must 
have heard with a feeling of relief that Mr. Gladstone also 
could be prudent and deliberately dull. It is not impossible 
that the present generation may witness Uic accompli^iment 
of Sir C. Dilke’s ulterior designs, to which an equalization of 
electoral power would effectively contribute. The meaning 
of all schemes of tho kind is to transfer ]ioliticiil power to 
tlie [loorest class, which forms the numerical majority 
of wo ]X)puIation, or rather to tho demagogues who 
would govern through tho aid and in the name of tho 
multitudo. Tho Friends of tlio People, finding themselves 
unable to command tho confidence of their equals, hope to 
suppress personal indcpondence by appealing exclusively to 
tho homogeucoiu masses. Those who hold that almost any 
method of selecting rulers is better than universal suffrage, 
take little interest in the various proposals which are devii^ 
for the coercion of tho intelligent minority. If Sir C. Dilxb, 
and other reformers of tho same kind, are strong enough to 
remodel the Constitution, they will sooner or later create 
equal electoral districts, as a step to the estiiblishinent of a 
Republic. In the meantime they address to an Assotnbl/ 
which has no sympathy with their opinions ostensible argu- 
ments which can have no iiitlucuce on the oppoiienU of 
revolutionary measures. It is but an idle amusement to 
collect statistics for tho purpose of proving the notorious fact 
that some constituencies uro several times larger ilian others. 
Small boroughs have boon quite us judicious oa largo towns 
in the dirichargo of their electoral duties. Sir U. Peel sat 
for Tain worth, Lord Palmerston for Tiverton, and Sir 
JiouNDKLL Palmer for Uie borough of Kichmond. Mr. Lowe 
found refuge at Calno from the intolcmnt violence Of Kidder- 
minster. Ho now represents the only constituency in 
England which would four or five years ago havo been 
suiliciently intelligent and independent to select a man 
of great ability, who as a Liberal h.id no claim on 
Couservalivo electors, while ho had given the deepest 
ofleuco to tho adv(x:atcs of democracy. With perfect 
Gonskstcncy Sir C. Dilke proposes to disfranchise the Univer- 
sitics, suggesting that Mr. Hardy and Dr. Lyon Playfair 
might easily find scats elsewhere. Mr. Hardy, till he waa 
elected for Oxford, represented tiio borough of Loomiiiator, 
which then returned two members to Parliament. It is un- 
certain whether he would find a vacant seat if ho were to 
retire from Oxford ; and of Dr. Playfair it is enough to say 
that the academic constituency which he represeutb was the 
first to discover his merits. 

Tho theorists who with good reason deriro to secure tho 
representation of minorities would, if Uiey looked around 
them, find that their object is already in some degree attained 
through tho unec|ual distribution of electoral power. All 
parties, and nearly all interests, uro represented in the House 
of Commons, although a Coiisorvativo in {Scotland or iu 
Binuiughatii is as incapable of influencing an election as if he 
were a Badical candidate for an old-fashioned county. Mr. 
Collins was willing to accept Sir C. Dilke’s proposal, on con- 
dition tliat the new and artificial contrivance of a cumulative 
vote should be imposed ns a condition of the equalization of 
tho franchise. A Porliumont elected by labourers and artisans 
would moke short work of any arrangement which interfered 
witli tlie predominance of numbers. Even if it were admitted 
that tho elaborate devices of modem projectors produced a 
just system of representation, no institution is worth much 
whicli exists, if it exists at all, at tho mercy of tlioae 
who have an interest in overthrowing it. It is not 
worth while to dwell on the anomalies which are found 
inseparable from tho most ingenious systema of cumu- 
lative voting. Tho fatal detect of intrinsic wcaknesa 
is a sufficient condemnation of the theory. Mr. Bright 
never more thoroughly represented the democratic instinct 
than when lie denounced with passionate indignation the 
experiment which seemed likely to endanger the supremacy 
of his party at Bittaingham. Whatever maybe tho opinion 
of a few speculative Badicals, the genuine supporters of popular 
suffrage desire excluaively to promote the political intorcsta 
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of the moiC numerous clow. TJioy ore on their' own prin- 1 

cif ion porfectl^ right in objecting tp meoaures wUWh Yf9\di I 

practically wltlidravr from thorn an ostensible conceasiou. t 
Systems of tbo kind have been tried on a small scale in some j 
parts of Uie United States whcro probably litUo iutorost is i 
taken in political matters; but the dee|>eat conviction of 1 
American Ivopublicans is that tbo majority is practically < 
supreme, if nut theoretically infaliibic. Thoro is no reason ] 
why Liberals should not amuso Uieir leisure with devising i 
schemes for teaching Leviathan to go in harness ; but Coti<* j 
servatives such os Msi Collins will tiud it safer to retain what < 
is left of the old institutions which still give them a share of i 
power. A professed Uepul >1 icon who proposes a fundamenbil ( 
change in the rcpreseiitativo system is not likely to consult 
the welfare of monarchy, or of tho numerous feelings and 
interests which find a symbol in the Crown. It is satisfactory 
to find that for tho present Mr. Gladstone is not prepared 
to admit universal llcsh and blood to the enjoyment of the 
franchise. 

There is some reason to hopo that Uie House of Commons 
will deal as summarily with Mr. Tkevelyan’s proposal as 
with Sir C. Dilke’s. Thu extension of household suii'ragc to 
counties would render the franchise uniibrni ; and it is ciisy 
to see that electoral districts would bo cquiilisod when thoro 
was no longer any distiuctiou between dillercut coiiatiiuencieH. 

It matters iittlo un what pretext a mischievous project may 
be rejected. It is now tho iasliion 1o object to the transfer of 
political power to fiirni- labourers on the ground that they are 
ignorant, nltliough it is by no means certain that they might 
not become more foriaidablo if they were iia well educ.'itod sis ] 
tho artisims of tlio towns. Privileges and disqualilicatlons i 
are, witljiii certain limits, valiuible securities of order and i 
freedom. The extreme taction which now forms a small and 
active minority in tho House of Commons not unnaity aliy ^ 
endeavours to strengthen itself by read j usting tho constiluoncics 
in such a mamior as to increase Um iiumbera of the piirty. 
The representatives of Uto labourers in tho counties wouLl 
support Sir C. Dtlke ; and the members for equal electoral 
districts would voto with Mr. Tcevelyan. It is useless to 
remonstrate with ambitious politicians who per iv.tly under- 
stand the means by which their own objects would bo most 
effectually proiuoted. \Vith those who prefer good govcmuu'nt 
to symmetry, arguments deduced from any supposed i ight to tho 
francliido have but httlc weight. It Is jKissiblc t hat, if deuiands for 
tho extension or cqualiAaiiou of the Iranchise can be aJjouriu'd 
for a few yours, tho example of ibreign and colonial com- 
munities may onli/jhten general opinion on the merits of 
democracy. In tho United States tho ciFccts of universal 
BUfirago may be traced rather in the prevailing corruption than 
in anarchy or violence. Tho Australian colonics ha\ i} not 
tried the experiment as long; but their Piirliaracntary b iccess 
is not brilliant nor ciicourugitig. On the Continent of Europe 
imiversol suilrago, though it is regarded in thuory us the great 
security for freedom and equality, commands no respect from 
democrats. Any Assembly which, having been elected by 
tho whole community, ventures to oppose the caprices of tho 
mob is immediately accused of treachery or usurpation. No 
equalization of electoral disti'icts would liavo indueod tho 
rabble of Madrid to abstain from menacing the Pcrinancmt 
Comtnitteo of tho Cortes. The sovereign people, after dele- 
gating their power to their lavuurito iioiniuecs, eouiinonly 
reserve the right of exercising their absolute power in their 
' own persons. French dciiLigugucs have always frankly pro- 
fessed Uicir contempt fur any representative body which 
might hesitate in its atlachmont to the ilepublie. The only 
Parliamont which has thus hu: succeeded in assorting and 
administering supremo power is the Phigiish House of 
Commons, which has at present not boon chosen by con- 
stitueucios regularly divided into ccpuil electoral districts. 


judicial rKEItAOES. 

L OBJ) SALhSIiUKV, who has ollcn expressed dissatis- 
fiiction witli this present condiliou of tho House of Lords, 
probably proposed his .amendment to tho Jiulicaturo Hill tor 
the admission of Judges of Appeal to the peerage rather 
jfbr the purpose of keeping Hie controversy open than in 
the expectation that liis proposal would be :\doptcd by the 
House. The mover himself was perhaps not even prepared 
to* acquiesce in the immediate acceptance of his own project; 
for, although Lord GkanvjiiXe expressed but a faint objection 
to the plan, while Lord Gaky gave it cordial sup^xirt., Lord 
&AI.ISBOAY of his own accord witlidrcw tbeauiCndmcnt. Ifat any 
filtuift thiio it is thought expedient to attach peorages to judiciiu 
olKetIft alteration would render Lord Salisdury’s plan 


less objectloneblo*# There would be ho inoonvenienee m 

oUowiiiS judteM peers to Ktsin their adab fw wim, 

through the effects of age or infinnhy, they hod ceased to sit 
in the Court of Appeal. It is true that bisliops who have 
under the provisions of modem Acts resigned their sees cease 
to sit in the House of Lords, and that tho prelates of the ilrish 
Church have, since the suppression of the Establishment, been 
reduced to a private condition; but, according to con- 
stitutional theory, the spiritual peers are an Estate of the 
Eealm, and consequently they must bo actual incumbents 
of their respective secs. A more practical reason for con- 
struing tliciirarliameutaryclaimaslricUy is that modem opinion 
or prejudice luirely tolerates the presence of bishops in the 
IlouHc of iiOrds, and is entirely opposed to any increase of 
their number. The only members of tho House who have 
hut a temporary tenure of their seats are the anomalous 
rcprcsent^ltjv(^s of tho Scotch and Irish peerages. If the 
presence of tho Judges of Appeal in the llouso of Lords is 
desirable, they might still make themselves useful after ihclr 
retirement from oilice, except that they would in tlie majority 
of cases bo so far aiivanccd in lifo that their retention of their 
seats w'ouiil at the worst be harmless. Lord Granville raised 
tho plnus-ible objection tliat there would be an inconvenience in 
listening to twenty-one professional speeches on every debate 
on l(.'gal questions; but the law lords who at present discuss 
legal matters with little assistance from laymen would bo tlio 
jwinciivil Kufferera by a largo adilition to their number. 
The argument was perhaps good enough to bo urged against 
a tentative motion Avhicli was not seriously presscMi. Graver 
re.asons for h(‘sit.'ition may bo foiuid in the risk which attends 
any disturbance of an institution which depends ill a great 
measure for existence on its groat autic^uity. 

The jealousy which has been traditionally felt against tho 
combi nutiou of judicial and political functions was nut itotiDod 
in the short conversation on Lord Salisbury’s amendment. If. 
is highly ilcsir.able that the Lord Chancellor should ho a 
meinl)cr of tho Ciihinet, and ih.at tho same person in his turn 
should have iulluence in the councils of the Opposition. The 
Maslcr of the Itolls may still legally sit in tho llouso of 
Coinmons, but it us pcrli.ips Ibrtiinaie that he can seldom find 
a constituency. Forty years ago the great object of Bbouuham’s 
ambition was to refain liis seat for York.shire in conjunction 
with tho Mastership of the Itolla ; but it was fortunate for hi:» 
j»arty, and perhaps for hirnsell', that his aspirations wens 
disappointed. It is not at all certain that respect for judicial 
impartiality might not bo impaired if linlf-a-dozcn of tho 
Judges of Appeal happened to take an active pare in J'arlia- 
inoiitary conJlici.s, liord Saltsbuky, in proposing to confer 
upon tJicm a novel and qualified kind of peerage, seems to have 
assumed that they would content themselves with tho modest 
function of acting as legal assessors to the Houso of Lords. 
Ill deference to tho same modern etiquette which proscribes to- 
tho clergy a feminine narrowmrss of decorum, tho bishops are 
now e.xpccted to affect indiilerence or ignoranco during ordinary 
discussions of public interest. A body of olderly lawyers, 
conscious of knowledge and ability, might perhaps assert their 
right, as long as tlicy occupied seats in the llouso of Lords, to 
take an lictivo part in its general business. It is true that, as 
J^ord Salisbury and Lord Granville declared, Governments 
would scarcely pack the House with partisan judges as un- 
scrupulously tts if they were life poors without any special 
qualification; but some legal promotions are always made on 
political grounds, and there is nothing to prevent lawyers 
from being also jioliticianB. Tho official peers would bo as 
competent to judge of political and legislative questions os- 
their hereditary colleagues; but the popularity or unpopu- 
liirity which they might possibly acquire would be equtdly 
injurious to tlicir position us judges. The difficulty would 
not be insiipemble if there wore suificient reasons for intro- 
ducing a cousiderublo number of judges into tlio Houso of 
Lords ; but, if the measure is ever seriously proposed, tho 
objection would require mature consideration. Every suc- 
cessive scheme for altering the condition of the House of 
Lords illustrates tlio complicated nature of the problem. 

Lord Granville took occasion to repeat an opinion which 
ho has frequently expressed, that the House of Lords com- 
mitted un error in rejecting the claim of a life peer to rit in 
tlio House. It is not worth while to discuss at length 
a hackneyed controversy. A great ohaiigo in the Constitution, 
oven if it can bo shown to be the revival of an antiquarian 
pruotice, ought not to be effected at the diacretion or caprice 
of any Minister. The argHmenta for or against life peetagea 
have little connexion with the failure of Lord ChuKWOUTii's 
rash experiment. The discussion on Lord Bussell’s motion 
.of three or four years tended to diqpel some oemmon iUu* 
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lioni* It vai jbtin<]; on mvoiiiipAting tha vf (Ufforout 

ckfiRfiS of mippoaod eandidatoa for a life ]^rage, that in the 
majority of cases the honour would be reserved ibr medieority. 
On that occasion Lord Salisbukv suggested that life peer- 
ages might be oonferred on great merchants or manufiieturers, 
^ho would by the nature of the caso have acquired ample 
fortunes. It is alter all probable that somo useful members 
might be added to the Mouse of Lords if the choice of ^ers 
were not partially limited by the necessity of endowing im here- 
ditary title ; but there would be some risk of creating an inferior 
caste in an Assembly which lias always more or hssa carcjfully 
asserted the ec^aulity of its inombera. The profound belief 
of the peers themselves in the superiority of birth to merit 
is indicated by their successful persistence in compelling the 
bishops to appear in ridiculous costumes. Long ago all 
peers wore their robes in the House of Lords; and when, in 
common with the rest of the world, the lay peers disused their 
olHcial uniform, tlioy insisted that the bisliopa should continuo 
to proclaim to all spectators tlielr strictly professional {position. 
In prizing their own hereditary character the peers display ^ 
sound instinct; for rank, and the training and habits which it 
implies, account in a great degree for the delerenco which in 
England is still paid to the aristocratic Assembly. 'With few 
and insignilicant exceptions, a peerage affords a Bufliuient 
guarantee that its incumbent is a gentleman ; and among fivo 
hufidrad cultivated men of high social stution, it is always 
found tliat a sudicient number of statesmen and adminis- 
trators is included. The uverogc ability in the House of 
luonls is certsiinly not inferior to the 1 louse of Comuioris ; 
and it is scarcely n misfortune that a groat portion of the 
intelligence of tiie community is to be found outside of bodi 
Houses of X’ariiamcnt. 

One of Lord h>ALisBi:nY's reasons for his proposal was 
fottoided on his wish to maintain in a now form llio ancient 
connexion between the House of Lords and the Suprcmc-Court 
of Appeal. In deference to geiicrril opinion .and to expediency, 
and ill some degree under tlie influouco of Lord Caiuns, the 
House of iiords hius consented to abdicate its judicial functioius, | 
<‘xcept that it will still receive appeals from Scotch and Irish 
Courts. There is no diJuVjt that the sacrilice of a power which 
w'as only formal and Tioininal will in somo degree detract from 
the authority of the I louse ; but it seems a fhr-fotched con- 
trivance to make judges into peers because peers have hitherto 
been judges. In early times the most indispensable condition 
of judicial auUiority was power ; and when it was recognized 
that the necessary loaruing and cxpericnco were only to bo 
found among lawyers, the House of Loj-ds retained its juris- 
diction by delegating its functions to Chancellors and oUicr 
law lords. If the members of the 8upri='mo Court of Appeal 
were to take their scats in the ilouso of Lords, tlieir judicial 
privileges Avould henceforth bo confined to themselves, and 
would bo exercised in a neparuto capacity. Lay peers have 
not claimed any share in ordination or consecration because 
they sit in tho House by tho side of the bishops. It 
is not worth their while to insist on retaining a 
fragment or a shadow of their former functions, although 
tho Lord Mayor and Aldermen still impose on them- 
selves tho solemn duty of sitting mute by the side of tho 
judges at the Old Bailey. If any new class of peers is to bo 
invented, it must take its part in tlio genenil business of tho 
House of Lords ; and, as Lord Granville suggested, it would 
be anonudous to extend the privilege of peerage exclusively 
to a single professioii. If high office is to be represented in 
tlie House of Lords, tho Adjutant and Quartermaster- 
General, OK tho Admiral of the Channel Fleet, might bo as fitly 
summoned as a Judge of Appeal ; and probably the President 
of the College of Physicians would advance a similar claim. 
If there were a question of framing a new Constitution, 
there would bo nothing absurd in preferring eminent public 
or professional functionaries to tlie heirs of great estates, or 
to the descendants of distinguished statesmen and lawyers ; 
but the House of Lords exists because it has long existed ; and 
that which exists is not a 8cnate of the heads of professions, 
but an hereditary Assembly of a peculiar and indeed unique 
character. liord Salisbury's peers or Lord Granville’s would 
lustre which might attach to their titlca firom 
association with a body of peers boru in the purple. 


THE DEBATE OH THE PERMISSIVE BILL. 
npHR debate on the Pemisrive Bill enoonragea the belief 
A. the voioe of oommoa sense cannot, be akogetber 
drowned by d^ur. The AJUanoe ie ipending ito i^oool. 

upon sn agitation ftmds to pradii^ 

teiendMipeopkagauisift^ ^ 


ought to rejoioetobe&rtbtt the leaden or me 

discouraged by the vote of the House of CScsniuons w the 
Bill, but, on the contrary, that they r^axd that vote as n call 
to more vigorous and dotormined efTorts. Violence on one 
ride of a question always inclines cautious yndgment towetds 
tho other side; and members of Parliament who nmy be 
puzzled by the intricacies of the licenring law will un^ 
hesitatingly resent the insolent dictation of the AUlanoe* 
There ia not likely to be inucli more of thti absurdity of VOthig 
for tliis Bill as a sort of general protest that something ouj^ht 
to be done by Parliament to suppress intemperance. Mr. BttUCE 
opposed the Bill on an estimate, which can linrdly bo 
disputed, of tho cun8o«|uencos of its passing. He said 
that it would largely increase the responsibilities of" the 
Home Secretary. There would be continual opposition 
to it; riots would havo to be put down, and scandalous 
evasions of the law must either be punished or winked at 
by tho Government. This may be taken as the opinion* 
formed of the measure by tho experienced oiHoen of tlie 
department over which Mr. Bruce presides. But indeed no 
authority is needed to support a conclusiou which is 
manifest to ordinary intelligcnco. Tho peace of the country 
could not Ije preserved if attempts wore made to enforce this 
Bill. 


It was time that Mr. Berkal Osborne intervened to raiso 
a laugh out of this most tedious of all annual pcrlbrinances. 
The inquiry as to the origin of crime is obscure, and even it 
the opinion bo correct tliat women cause crime in mon, tlio 
Alliance would answer that drink perverts the women who 
cause crime in men. The opinion is entertained by many 
respectable gentlemen who sjieak on platforms that girls go 
ast ray through love of drink, and it may be assumed in lavemr 
of tlicso worthy persons that they are not well "acquainted witli 
the subject on which they speak. But ordinary observation 
will teach us that the passion for drink hardly develops iteell* 
among men until they are nearer thirty ilian twenty 
years of age, and tho same remark would apply still moro 
forcibly to girls of eighteen, wi^ whom the love of dress, and 
of admiration are coniuioiily tho strongest motives. It is quite 
true that women of immoral life are often drunkards, but tho 
inference that drink led to immorality would be fallacious. 
A carious book might bo written upon the erimos of sober 
men, which, if less fre(|ucnt, aro more dangerous than those 
of drunkards. A sober man may be a libertine ora gemhler, and 
forgeries and embezzlements havo been frequently committed to 
supply tho demands of women or of play. When human nature 
is in question Shaksxtare is u good audiority, and we may 
remember that his great ciimiuals, such as Iaoo, M,AcnKTir, 
and Cj.avuius King of Denmark, are not drunkards. Tho 
professional tliicf in Engliind is not a drunkard, for the best 
of reasons — tliat hu could not succeed in his proi'ession or any 
oriicr unless bo kept himself sober in tho hours cf work. 
Whun be enjoys tho rewards of success, uo doubt the best 
wdne ho can procure is one of them, but there are others to . 
which he atkiches at least equal value. The truth was neatly 
put by a speaker in tho debate who said tliat it was not 
drunkenness that brought on crime, V)Ut crime or vice that brought 
on drunkenness. A good deal was said by Sir ‘Wilfrid Lawson 
about tho working classes, who, undeterred loy a coalition 
between gentlemen and licensed victuallers, aro to. deal at tho 
next election with the groat evil of drunkenness. It is re- 
markable Uiat Uio working-man seems to bo caiiablo of every- 
thing except keeping himself sober. ' He can deplore tfio 
abandoned condition of tho uaticn to which he beloDgs, or of 
tho town in which bo lives, but ho cannot in his own poison* 
give an example of tlio temperance which ho urges upon his 
neighbours. With good intentions, ho cannot p^ an optm 
public-house. Tho poor man is now thepoworild man,” but 
ho bos uo power over himself. This would bo a inekmcholy' 
picture if true, but the working-man is not quite so con- 
temptible a crcaiuro as his frionda represent. It is true Uiat 
many gonilcmen, or ‘^su'elis,” ns 81r Wilfrid Lawson calls 
them, oppose this Bill, and they do so because they are magie- 
tratea and answerublo for tlio tranquility of tho diobricts 
in which tlicy live. Quo of tlie speakers in the debate, being 
a Chairman of Quarter Sessions, was suroly well qualified Co 
deal with tills point. He said that in ml probability tho 
attempt to put it into foroo would result ia something littlo 
riiort of revolution. If this opiwon ia only partially correct, 
the annual debate upon this^ Bill is rimply waste of time. 
Indeed it may be doubted vihiether the authors of tho Bill 
have ever seriously oousidorA' what would be the result of 
n^g it. They know that k will notposs; and oven if it 
did poos, they would not be risUed upen to de^l with oonse- 
qiient distorbanosu li she«U be wmmhmMA that the fit* 
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iabitents of a town would not be the only persons interested 
in the application to it of this Bill. Suppose, fur example, 
that it were applied to the town of Stratford-oxt-Avon, which 
has an iutcrest for tlio whole English-speaking race. 
H' on Aineriam or Australian comes to England, ho in- 
evitably finds In's way to Stratford, and bo probably 
cats and drinks there. But under tho Bill drinking might 
bo forbidden to him. Other places aro grout resorts of 
traders, and in various ways tho public at large, and not 
merely the dwellers in a district, are concerned with its 
condition. Take th(^ caso of an assize town, or of a town 
selected for tho meeting-place of an ngrioultiiral or other 
society having members in all parts of England. Wo might 
perhaps venture to add tlie case of a Church Congress. Tliis 
may be ratlier a narrow ground on which to o}ii)uBe tho 
BUI; but if the objection is unanswerable, na we think it is, 
it is necessarily suliicient. Assume that which avg clony — that 
a majority of ratejiayers are entitled to bind the inhabiuiuls of 
a district upon this question — still thoy are not entitled to 
bind the people of England who have an interest that tra- 
vellers should lind suiUiblo accommodation in every town. 
But that which concerns the ontiro public cun only be dealt 
with by Parliament, and no Bill is needed to give to Parlia- 
ment the power of legislation. 

By the help of statements and countor-stateinents wo may 
hope gradually to arrive at tho truth as to the working of 
prohibitory laws in thuao countries Avhere tiioy huvo been 
enacted. Mr. Daliiymixk rcpoitcd Uiat in Pliiladelpliia ho 
was told that people were in liivour of the Maine ijiquor J^iw, 
but against its enforcement. He also said that at an liotei in 
Boston ho had the choice of three hundred sorts of wine. 
Mr. Daluijjfle's sbitement is curiously oonfirined by Mr. 
Neal Dow, who supposes himself to bu writing to tiio Timds 
in correction or oxpiunatiou of it. Mr. Dow .says : — ** Button 
is controlled by the vote of immigrants from Europe, and 
*^tho city Government represents tho wishes of that class of 
people upon tho li(][Uor f|uestiou ; . but at no hotel in Boston 
^ore any liquors or wines to be seen on eaio ; tlicy aro caro- 
fully kept out of sight.’* It appears, therefore, that Boston 
is part of a Stato wiiich has enacted a proii*' itory law, 
but in deference to the wishes of ** a clas.> of people ” 
in Boston tlio law is not enforced. This shows what would 
bo likely to happen in England under such a law. In dofe- 
xonce to tho wishes of a class of people capable of g\ pressing 
these wishes emphatically the Juav would not be enforced. 
But then it is said that liquor is not seen on sale at hotels 
in decorous Boston ; and wo might add that even in debauched 
Bngland it is the practice to keep wine in bin or ca.««k until 
the customer requires it. Tho local knowledge whieli Mr. 
NeaL Dow possefiscs of Philadelphia secins to confirm Mr. 
Dalrymple’s story ns to tho Sunday walk of throe or four 
miles Avhich apparently brought him into a district for which 
a prohibitory law had been enacted, and where he was 
fiupplied with Philadelphia ale. The c-vamplo of Boston 
naturally suggests that of London.. As long .*is avg get up 
what are called International Exhibitions it may be assumed 
that we desire foreigners to visit London. But if avo do 
desire this, wo must allow foreigners to make tlicmscivcs 
as comfortable as our cliinato and customs Avill allow. As 
ihiiigs arc, foreigners find themselves sutiicicntly miserable 
in X^ndon, and we can hardly contGinphite to inflict upon 
Aem tho furtlicr hardship of cutting off their drink. But 
indeed tho notion of applying tho Permissive Bill to 
London is too manifestly absurd to bear discus.sion. It is 
• attange tlxat Um House of Commons should be compelled year 
ofter year to debate a measure that is so evidently unpractical. 
Aa Mr. Bersal Oshohne truly says, “ There is nothing so 
^ridiculoua that you m.Ay r.ot get up a body of men to 
*• propose it.” There seems to have been a general desire 
an tho House of Commons to give a quietus to tliis ugiUition, 
but ite must pay the leaders of it the compliment of allowing 
tbat they are as nearly as can bo irrepressible. The whole 
thing has become beyond expression tedious, and still the 
annual debate is held and reported, and discussed in articles, 
until everybody except tlie chiefs of tho Alliance is weary 
alike of speaking, writing, or reading anything upon tho 
aubject. Mr. Bright has influcnco on other subjects Avjth the 
authors of this agitation, but tho sensible letter which ho has 
written on the Permissive Bill is likely to bo us mucli wasted 
oa reason and oommou sense usually are Avhon addressed to 
onduisiasts. Sir Wilfrid Lawson of course says that the op- 
pooentsof hisBillarc&natic8,and we liave heard of madmen who 
were oonvinced that all the world except themselves were 
mink Xt is perhaps fortunate that Mr. Dalrynplb has a hobby 
wlihfh ho rklss in vigorous opposition to the Permissive Bill. 


Tho authors of that Bill Avonld lock up tho drink, while bo 
Avould lock up tho'^drunkard. His propom is perhaps the more ■ 
absurd of the two, but ho almost redeems his character for 
rationality by maintaining that the abuse of alcohol does not 
condemn its use. Ho collected information in America which 
the sqpjiorters of the Permissive Bill would find it difficult to 
answer. But thoy cun easily disregard it. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
says that he has felt tlio pulse of the working classes, and knows 
th.it they aro enthusiastic upon this (question. If they aro not 
enthusiiiKtic they could become so, and their enthusiasm might 
Liko a form which would oblige agitators to request the inter- 
forenco of tho polico. However, the division of last Wednesday 
guat-antccs the country against serious disturbance. Agitation 
for the Bill only expends ink. Agitation against a law 
founded on tho Bill might easily produce blood^icd. 


DEBTORS .\XD CJlAKrTY. 

rilHE ATTOuxKA-GKNLKAi/spropowil to apply certain charit- 
JL able trusts Avliich were originally intended for the relief 
of “ indigent persons im[)risoneil for debt in metropolitan 
“ prisons ” to the education of the children of convicts has 
givi'n rise to a curious controversy as to whether there aro 
not still some debtors to whom this relief may fairly bo given. 
V icc-Chauccllor Bacon refused to sanction the scheme draAVii 
up by the ArroRNKV-GKNKr.AL on tho ground that tho object 
to Avliich it Avas proposed to divert these funds did not como 
near enongli to tho original object for Avliich they Avoro left 
to satisfy the cj/pnH doctrine, which has always been held in 
reverence* in Oliancery. WJien the object of a cliaritablc 
endowment has uM(.'rly failed, it may bo applied to quite a 
different object, as in the caso of tho old gift for tho re- 
demption of Christian captives in Barbary, Avhich wan tllti- 
niately used for the purpose of supporting and assisting charity 
schools in England and Wales. U is ohvious that there is no 
sort of connexion between the ransom of kidn.ippcd Christians 
:uid tho educ.'ition of charity children ; but then there Avorc 
no kidnappei Christians to bo found in Ikirbary or any where 
else, and the Court of Chancery felt nt liberty to bestow Uk* 
inotioy on any iiselul object that seemed to lie in Avaut of it. 
Beibrc, however, the Court of Cimneery will agree to such a 
transfer as thi«(, it must bo satisfied, not only that tho original 
object of the charity lias failed, but that no kindred object can 
be discovered. In tlic present instance Yice-(>hancellor Bacon 
held that it Avould surely be possible to find some other 
object more closely resembling tho relief of iinprisoncd 
debtors than tho education of convicts* cluldren. Ho 
pointed out various objections to the ATTfuiNEY-GENERAL’s 
scheme in itself — as, for extipiple, that it was not desirable 
Umt children should grow up under a public badge of criminal 
parentage, and also that provision fur tho education of 
children of this class Avas already made in tho Industrial 
Schools ; but the main ground of his decision was that the 
scheme did not comply sullidently with tho ci/pris principle, 
lie declined to make any specific proposal of his OAvn, but he 
suggested that the relief of tho sick and poor would not bo 
very remoto from tlic original object of tho funds in question, 
it docs not appear that Sir James Bacon gave any counten- 
ance to the idea tliat there were poor debtors in existence 
of the class originally contempiated by the testators ; but it 
has since been contended in the Times that, in point of fact, 
the original object of the funds has not entirely fiiiled, and 
that debtors in need of relief are still to bo found in prison 
just ns in former days. This assertion Avill startle tliose who 
Averc under the inAprossiou that one of tho principal objects of 
tho last Bankruptcy Act was to abolish imprisonment for 
debt, and it is wortb Avhiie to examine tlio grounds upon which 
it rests. 

In order to understand the point at iasuo, it is necessary to 
observe Avhat imprisouuiciit for debt really implied at tho 
period when these charities were established. A debtor was 
then liable to be put in prison for the most trivial debt, and 
kept there until ho paid it or died. It did not in least 
matter Avhether his dofuult arose from poverty or contumacy. 
Imprisonment was regarded not mercljr as a means of enforcing 
payment, but as a proper punishment for having got into debt, 
and a creditor who could not obtain his money was entitled, if 
he chose, to take his revenge. There can be no doubt that 
many creditors grossly abided this power, and imprisonment for 
debt became a monstrous instrument of cruelly and oppiessian. 
Tho law made no allowance for honest intentions or inevitable 
mudfortune; it did not ask Avhether the debtor oouidnotor 
would not pay. It wm enough that he did not pay ; and for 
that he woo banded over to the mercy of *iiui mdiiort 
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vrbo could lock him up for years, and even for life, if, 
as waa probable, he had no means to pay his debts. To 
complete the picture it is necessary to xemember what sort of 
places prisons were in those days, and the terrible reality of 
tho phrase to rot in gaol.’* It is impossible to exaggerate 
the utter wretdiednesa degradation, and hopelessness of a 
debtor in prison, witlumt iriends, without the moans of sus- 
tenance for himself and his starving family except such im 
his hard creditor chose to allow him. Even in compara- 
tively recent days, after tho darker aspects of prison life had 
been reformed, the debtors' prison was still a scone of great 
niiseiy and suiferlrig* It will readily be understood that, 
under these circamstunccB, humane and tender-hearted people 
could hardly find u moro natural or appropriate object for 
their benevolence than the relief of poor debtors shut up in 
prison* It is quite true that there is still imprisonment for 
debt; but there are not, or at least by law there ought not to be, 
any destitute debtors in prison. It would be moro correct to 
say that tho Bankniptcy Ac.t abolished impriaomiient for iu- 
ability to pay debts than tliait it abolished imprisomnenl for 
debt. Debtors are still liable to bo put in prison, but only 
on the ground that they are able to pay thoir debts and yet 
will not pay them. We are not aware on what authority the 
Times makes tho ascortion that destitute persons, and oven 
paupers in receipt of parish relief, are now imprisoned for 
debt, but certainly nothing can be moro contrary to the 
express directions of the law. The fourth clause of the Act 
for the. abolition of iinprisonincnt for debt sets forth tliat, 
with certain exceptions, no person shall bo arrested or 
imprisoned for making default in payment of a sum of money. 
The exceptions relate to default in payment of a penalty or 
sum recoverable sutnDiarily before a justice of the peace, 
default by a trustee who has been ordered by a Court of 
lHquity to pay any sum under his control, default by an , 
Attorney to make any payment ordered by a Court, and default 
in payment for tho benefit of ereditors of any portion of a 
salary or oUier income, as to the payment of which a judicial 
order has been made. In regard Ui small debts, it is enacted 
that a debtor may bo imprisoned only where it is proved to 
the satisfaction of tho Court that tlie person Tuaking default 
has, or has had since tho date of tho order or judgment, the 
means to psiy the sum in respect of which he has made 
default, and has refused or neglected to pay tho same. Thcro 
can be no doubt, therefore, as to tho meaning of the law. 
Whetlier the law is correctly interpreted in all cases is of 
course anotlier question. If it can be shown that any judges 
of County Courts are in the habit of sending to prison destitute 
debtors, that may be a very good reason for calling for a 
more satisfactory administration of tlie law, but it is cle^vr 
tliat tho law itself is not to bhinie. It is perfectly certain 
that it is illegsil to imprison debtors who are simply unable 
to pay their debts. 

It is unnecessary to show how very different this Is from 
the imprisonment of debtors under tho old system, lu 
point of fact, debtors are now imprisoned, not for inability 
to pay tlicir debts, but for defrauding their creditors by re- 
fusing to pay debts when they have tlie means to pay thorn. 
It can hardly bo seriously argued that people of this sort aro 
a fit object for charitable relief. Just observe what would 
happen if this view were to be adopted. A man obtains and 
consumes a quantity of food and drink, and refuses, even when 
the debt has been proved against him, to pay for it. He is 
Bent to prison, and at once becomes entitled to claim, os a 
reward for his misconduct, a gilt of money from a charitable 
fund, to bo spent, if ho pleases, in further indulgence. If he 
had paid the bill, he would have been bo much money out of 
pocket ; os it is, he has not only succeeded in retaining tho 
money due to his creditor, but has obtained a further siun as 
a premium on his dishonesty. It may be doubted whether, 
if this object of the law is to induce people to pay their debts, 
this object would be promoted by an arrangement of this kind. 
The 2Vme5, in a curious article in which the logic is all one 
way, and ^eu by a sudden jerk the conclusion is twisted in 
an opposite direction, states the case very finirly. What, it 
asks, IS to be done with a man who owes money, who can pay 
and does not choose to pay? Tbo answer is — 'Let 
him go scot free, because the great principlas of modern 
“ legislation aro imperious," and because Englisli people 
have got into the habit of boasting that imprisonment for debt 
htt b^ abolished. Upon this we hove only to remark that 
mem is no imperious principle of legislation that we are aware 
• gtantiag impunity to tK^gaery, and that it 

.wonia be muoh^mier to bring the habit of national boasting 
into ooeoidaimiri^ the aotoaismtorf than to alter 

ftelawtosoita&IsinaAfeMUilKNwt. It wiU be aeen that 


there aro two questions involved in this matter— first, whether 
debtors who aro able to pay and will not pay should be im- 
priaonod ; and, secondly, whether, if they are to continue to be 
impriisoned, they arc to be regarded os proper subjects for 
eharitablo reliet; Wo dlamiiia tlie second ox these questions 
as too preposterous for a uumiont'a consideration; apd We 
may remark in psasing that Vice-Chancellor Bacon seems to 
have forgotten that; if provision is made for convicts' children 
in indubtrial school, provision is also mado in tho work- 
houses for tho reliof of tho sick and poor. As to the other 
question, the Times itself has pointed out that practically there 
would be very little use in keeping up tho County Courts 
unless they were armed with tho power of imprisonment 
as a means of dealing with contumacious debtors who 
refuso to pay their debts, having the means to do so. Ex- 
l>crience has shown that a very sparing exercise of tho 
power is sufiicient to produce a good effect on debtors 
generally. Shut up in prison a few debtors who can and will 
not pay, and oilier debtors at oiico begin to think they had 
better settle with their creditors. If it liad been proposed to 
aboLisii all power of recovoring small debts, tliere might have 
been some sense in it ; but if an attempt is to be made to 
enforce the payrueutof small debts, it is an act of solf-stidtifi- 
catioii to deprive the Courts of the only means of putting 
pressure upon debtors. If," says the TimeSy wc panish a 
thief or a swindler, why may we not also panish a man who 
evidently can pay a debt, but who obstinately refuses to 
puy ? " The comuioii sense of tho question contrasts oddly 
with the absurdity of tho answer which the 2'imes gives to it. 


ANDUFAVS f. SALT. 

W HATEVER may be tlionght of tho prudence or of the 
liberality of tho Roman Catholic Church in setting its 
, face, as it has lately done, against mixed marriages, £ere 
I can bo no question that if its commands were obeyed tho Court 
of Chancery would be saved a good deal of trouble. In tho 
ease of Anurxws v. Salt, decided by the Lords Justices of 
Appeal on Tuesday, the Court had to investigate a twenty years* 
family history in order to determine whether an iufimt should 
be brought up as a Roman Catholic or as a Protestant. 
Tho deceased ikthor, Thomas Akuiixws, was a Roman Catho- 
lic ; tho mothor, Ellkn Andrews, is a Protestant Before 
their marriage Thomas Andrews appears to have promised that, 
if tiio boys wero brought U 2 > as Ikitholics, the girls should bo 
brought up as Protoslants; and if bo had had the courage to 
keep his word, tlie aid of the Court of Chancery need never 
have been invoked. It is clear, however, that by tho 
time a girl waa bom to him, which waa not until tho 
tenth year of his uiarringc, either his own conscience had 
bocomo uneasy as to the propriety of allowing his daughter to 
be brought, up a Protestant, or, as is more probable, his 
moilicr, wlio had never been told of tho arrangement with his 
wife, had begun to press him not to leave the child in tho 
hands of heretics. At this timo bis mother's wishes had more 
than ordinary weight with liim, sinco ho had been prevouied 
by ill health from carrying on his business, and ho and his 
wife hod thcroupon gone homo to their respective families. 
He did make somo diow of effort to got tho child baptized by a 
Roman Catliolic priest, but the effort was not determined enough 
to prevent tho motlier from acting upon her rights under me 
agreement, and having it baptized by an Anglican clergymau. 
Thomas Andrews and his wife met shortly al'terwa^ds, and his 
family represent that ho expressed great annoyance at what his 
wife bad done. Tho wife, on tho other hand, denies that 
there ^vas any disagreemont between them on the subject. 
The discrepancy may perhaps be reconciled by assuming that 
Thomas Andrews did express annoyance at what his wife bad 
done, but tliat he prudently expressed it, not to his wife, but 
to his motlicr. Somo months later his wifo returned to her 
parents, and, in her absence, Thomas Andrews executed, two 
days before his death, a will by which ho appointed hie 
brother JosKrii testamentary guardian of his two children, a^ 
directed that Uiey should bo brought up as Roman Catholics. 
It is not certain whether Mrs. Andrews was told of this will. 
At all events, neither she nor her brother-in-law took any 
steps to carry it out. Thomas Andrews left nothing behind 
him, and, by a very natural arrangement, hb sou, who had 
hitherto lived with his^iather, continued to be supported 
by hia bther’s relatives, white his daughter waa supported by 
her mother’s relatives. When tho girl was nine years 
old tlio testomentaxy guardian thought it time to 
assert some right over her, and accordingly odled 
i^n her gmodmotheTi Abe. Fustcsoxt, with whom she was 
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thttn living, to give her up into hifl chai-go. Tliis vras in April 
1871. Tho doniaml was at drat refused, and afterwards 
yielded to. At tho nnd of tho same year, however, the child 
wont on a visit to her grandmother, it being understood that 
she should return to her uncle in three weeks. When the 
time arrived tlie grandmother was not willing to send her 
buck, and in tho cud a letter was written by the mother hoh\- 
lively refusiog to give up her daughter. Since that time — 
FebniiW 1872 — bae been euccossively Wore tbe 
Court of Queen’s Boncl^ before Vice-Chancellor Malins, and 
before tho Lords Justices o£ Appeal. The Court of Queen’s 
Bench held that the legiU right of the testamentary guardian 
to the custody of tho infant was indisputablo. The Vicr.- 
CttANCKLLOR bcld tliat tlicre were sufficient reasons to induce 
iho Court of Chancery to restrain tlio testamentary guardian 
from enforcing his legal right. Tho Lords Justices have now 
had to detenuino whotlior the order mado in conformity witli 
this view should be affirmed or rescinded. 


Tho opinion of tho Court of Appeal is the same as that of * 
the VlC£-CuANCELLOU. They set asido tho cluitn of tiie 
testamentary guardian, and consign tbe child to the custody 
of her moUier’s relations. In former cn.sc'8 of this character 
the decision has often turned upon the injury resulting to the 
infimt from a sudden and forced change of religious teaching. 
In this case this clement was wanting. The Lords Justices 
have had tho usual interview with llio cliild, and they are of 
epittion that eho ^*has not acquired the distinctive principlo;t 
** of the Church of England to such an extent as to make it 
** wrong and cruel tlmt sho should be educated in tlio Roman 
** Catholic religion." The points to bo dcierinincd there- 
fore were, ffist, what is tho legal effect of an agreement 
mado before marriage between a husband and a wife of 
different persuasions that lK>y8 sliould bo educated in the 
religion of the father and girls in tho religion of the mother. 
If such an ngrooment constitutes a binding contract, tho 
tortamentaiy guardian would in this easo have no right to the 
custody of Tuomas Andrews’s daughter. Tho Lords Justices 
hold that such on agreement doos not conatituto a legal con- 
tract. At first sight it may seem hard that a husbaiKl should 
be able to disown an arrangement into which ho has volun- 
tarily entered, and without assenting to whidi possibly he 
Would not havo gained his wife. But tho Court of Chancery 
has to oonsider tho consequences of taking upon itself to 
enforce a oontract of this land. In tho last resort they would 
come to nothing less tlimi this — that the Court would take u 
child from tho custody of its own father, and couitiel him to 
pay for its education undos guardians of a different religion 
from his own. If tho Court is not prepared to go this length, 
h can do nothing really eilioacious. Who is to decide what 
consututes education in a particular religion. If a I'ro- 
teitant child lives in tho house of a Catholic fatlier, or if a 
Ostholic child lives in the house of a Protestaat father, how 
is the Court of Chancery to ensuro its being oducated in 
a reiigioti which is nut that of any other member of tlio 
fiMiiily? If it wore to insist upon the appointment of a tutor 
or govemesB of tho religion in which it Lioi to bo agreed tlmt 
tho child duJl be brought up, what guarantee Ciiuld it ask that 
tim iafluonoe of the tutor or governess shall not be couutcr- 
ootod by the influence of the &ther, or that in making choice 
of a tutor or governess tho flithcr shall not stipulate tlmt their 
OOOtlrol of the child sliall bo merely nominal? Whatever 
iMond fyteeg tiiereforo, an ngrooment of this kind may possess, 
it it impossiblo to invest it with any legal force. It is of tho 
emence <a oontnust binding in law that it slmll admit of 
bfing enforced by process of law; and a very cursory review 
of tho difficulties which would attend such an attempt in tho 
cam of the elduoalion of children will show that an agreement 
on the part of a father to bring up children in a particular 
religion is wsnutiog in this elementary condition. 


The next point which tho Lords Justices hud to determine 
was whether the rights of the testamentary guardian hod been 
baiirod by his neglect to assert them. The Lords J usticcs held 
tliat tiiey were so barred, and considering that tlio guardian, 
knowing that the girl was being brought up a Protestant, 
acquiesced in this state of things from February 1863 to 
Ajnil 1871, they could notbavecome to any other conclusion. 
The ease a^bst die testamentary guardian was strengthened 
by the fact that the mother was in no way to bwo for 
bringing up the child in her own wc^ of tiiinicing. There is 
nctUng to show that she was actipg against what she knew to 
. be her htuband's wish. On the contiairy, she was acting in 
ffie ojT im orrangomont to which fie had given his con- 
Slid which he &es not seem to have repudiated in'^ any 
4#Mte or unmistaka b le manner. After a husband has told 
tArwlfa that thdr daughicrt are to be brou^t in trtr re- 


ligion, she may fairly require such an unmistakable repudi- 
ation before consenting to regard bis promise as no longer in 
being. Thomas Andrews knew that his daughter had been 
baptized by a cleigyman of the dmreh qf England, and this 
certainly constituted sufficient notice that his wife intended, 
if left to horsolf, to bring up the child ee a Protestant. He took 
no steps however between May i86a and Fobruaiy 1863 to 

prevonfc his wlfa from carrying out this iiitotitioii^ and UiOUgh 

in tko end ho appointed his brother guardian of his daughter 
us well as of his son, and directed that slio should be educated 
ns a Roman Catholic, ho did not tell his wlfo what he meant 
to do or lay any special injunction upon her not to resist liis 
wishes. Tho guardian might havo supplemented his brotlier's 
neglect by communicating the contents of the will to his 
sister-Lu-law, auJ insisting on her uuiking arrangements for 
the education of the girl in her father’s religion. Instead of 
this, ho allowed her to remain under the chai'go of her mother 
and gmndmothcr for eight years. Unless tho rigliLs of a testa- 
mentary guardian are held to be os indofeiisible in equity as 
they arc in law this conduct must be held to have ibrfeltcd « 
them. With tho prc-mairitnoniul agreement and the claim of 
tho guardian thus got out of the way, the Court was free to 
consult tho obvious interests of tho child by uLlowing her U) 
remain in the custody of the relations by whose bounty she has 
hitherto boon maintained, it is satisfactory that a decision so 
consoiuiTit with the welffiro of the person principally concerned 
should proceed on principles Avhich give no cause ibr triumph 
to entliusiasts in cither Church. Tho considerations w'hich 
liave led the Lords Justices to declare, that tho child shall be 
IjTought up *08 a Prolostant would, under analogous circuin- 
abmccs, havo Jed them by tho samo road to declare that she 
should be brought up as a Roman Catholic. 


ALPHONSO'S WISH. 

A TPITONSO tho Tenth, King of Loon mirl Castile, eiijovs a 
singular immortnliiy lus author of the cclchratK'd wish tt.n* 
he had been consulted at tluj creation of the world. Tho tbnn nf 
the rcmnrk ia rather profane ; but a vciv large nuiiibor oi pc ipL 
ro-ccho tho sentiment. Tell a reformer that his .ichemea uns 
chimoncal, and he will generally reply in suhslaiiL*;, Sd much tlie 
worse for the fact. Jiwt change the fundamental hiw's of huirnm 
nnlure, he say?, nnd war ehnll 00 tiholished, crime disappear, and 
iini%’er<*nl onler reign amongst mankind. In other words, if only 
he hiid been coueuJted, tho millennium would have begun a ^oo‘d 
many years ago. Paasing over the form of the ojijuration, wo may 
perbups .<>ay that it is not quite so ridiculous os appears at lirst 
Mght. It may bo as well at times to dw^ell in an ideal world, oven 
if tho conditions of our imaginary dwelling-plaeu bo such ns can 
never bo fully realized. Who knows, indeed, what changeA may 
bo prK^sible in the coming years P ’Which nrc the unnltorablc laws 
of human natuxs;, and which can bo modified liy iudiitlous traix.- 
ing P It is not easy to draw the lino precisely. I'ernaps, as scdeTioe 
advances, we may discover that it is po.s 8 ible to change much that 
now appears to be irrevocably fixed. A wider knowledge of the 
laws by which the universe is moulded may give us powers of 
which at present it seems mere iimdness to dream. And though 
Utopia is a very unhealthy region considorod as a permanent 
dwdling-placo, occasional excursions within its borders may gito 
a ploosHiit relief to the harsh realities of life, and muy even at times 
lead us to some proiitablo sn^estions. Even as a more play of 
fancy such oxcursions may be amusing, and certainly imjily no 
irreverence. The profanity doos not consist in suggesting that 
men might have been in every way much better than they ore, 
but in rupininn against the appointed evils of our lot. The fact 
that the world is not all that we could wish is only too palpable ; 
and the error consists, not in admitting the fact, but in the absurd 
Assumption that our wishes ought to have been exclusively 
consulted. 

The ordinal^ mode of constructing Ubipia is by impartinff a 
little more wisdom and virtue to our airy burgomasters,’’ as 
jililton calls tbe cilizena of Pluto’s Republic. In a humbler way 
wo sometimes think how much might ho done by a few physical 
fUtoratione of no great difficultv, and which may conceivably bo 
accomplished when Mr. Darwhrs speculations havo been carried to 
their Icdtimato rceuit. Take, for example, one change which 
frequently occurs to us as desirable at concerto, in tlic House of 
CummonH, »utd occasionally oven in church. Human beings are 
so constructed os to bo able to shut their eyes ; and a man sud- 
denly deprived of that power would be in dangw of going mad. 
But why should not the same principle be applied to ears and 
noses ? What an advantage anv one would enjoy in the stragj^e 
for existence who could at will nermotically close all the avenues 
by which liis senses ore assailed and his mind dlslractedP The 
perorations of dreaty oratoani| the piano in the nexChouss, the 
strains of the 0i{;nn-grindar in the street^ would beat in iAn 
against ears provided with a eompleta natural defence. Fe^e 
now olosethefreyea in order to ooncentMe their atteiffloi^e^ 
dally upon a &U eennon; but a closing of the am worn 
be ooviomir a mme eftotual imedy sgmst diilnottsiit mA 
would be less provocative of deej;. A man who could at a 
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moment’s notice shut out ell audible annoyeiiiceB would fsanjr 
bis study about with him; and be able to ait down to work 
at a moment’s notice in the midst of a crowded aasembly. 
On the Biime principle; we always envy tbe hippopotamus when 
'we see him riring from the water with -bis nostrils closely coui- 

E ;d, The power of smelling is undoubtedly usoful, but it 
9 with it at loivit as many aniioyatinea am pluMurda. An 
iSb&llitftnt of London is assailed oy more or leas unsavoury odours 
during nine out of ten of his waking hourS; in order that he may 
possibly cujoy tbo scout of a flower fir the siivoury forewarning of 
a good dinner dating the tenth. It in iio wonder that; under such 
circumstanceH; tho power sliould have becomo enfeebled. To 
a dog the world doubtless presents itself as a collection of 
delicious scentS; whilst the sights with which they arc a^ociatod 
must be quite a sccoutlary cousidcralion. But huiuau boiiigs are 
disgusted |by canine delicacies ; and a senso which has brought 
so m^y puius in proportion to its pleasures is a posseshion of 
questionable advantiign. If only we were capable of shut- 
ting out tho disagreeable influences whilst laying oui'sclvcs 
open to the delicioua oneS; we might cultivato our sense of 
smell until it became os exquisito as that of the inferior 
iinimals. Or, again; it is obvious to remark upon tbo exiromo 
inconvoni«mces connected with the present mode of supplying 
teeth. Decay and accident reduce many of us to the condition of 
edeutato animals before wo have lived tlirough half our natural 
term. Tho agonies which tiio race oudnies from toothache are 


probably as great on an avorago as the agony inflicted on a small 
minority by buliels and bnyoiielS; and the mortality caused 
amongst iiitauts by the process of cutting their first teeth is dis- 
astrously great. \Ve aro iu)t, ns we fully admit, in a portion to 
suggest any better arrangement for masticating <iur food. I'erbaps, 
as the iiilollectiud pre^loniiiiiih^s more decidedly over tho animal 
nature; wo shtdl ultimately do without tee.th altogether; as it is 
said that Homo teetli are already apt t-u absent theinselvos fl‘om 
moderit jaws. An improvement in cooking would iiocossarily 
accompany such a change; and civirization would be advmiced 
in one of ita most essentiid depurtinents. There is, indeed, sumc- 
thing rather dibgusting h) a philOHOphical mind about oating in 
general; nud perhaps in a more rofiubd age we shall bo able to 
support ouivelves entirely by sinokiug, or by some loss gross 
inetuod of assimilation. Meanwhile it is ouviotis to remark 
how great an advantage is possessed by some of the interior 
animals, if, like rabbitS; we had a constant supply of teeth steadily 
growing; Instoad of having to content ourselves with the niggardly 
allo'wance of two seta for our whole life; we should be free from 
many iocoiivenienccs. To make one more suggestion of a stniilar 
kind^ is there not something very questiouablo about the present 
distribution of tho humun hair P When our great-gnuidrathers; 
the gorillaS; took to rubbing oil* their natural garments from their 
b<Klic8; in obedience; as it may be supposed; to s^ime primitive 
law's of fushiem, Uioy were initiating a very questionabio movo- 
ment. Tho loss of fails hud occuirod at an early period; and 
probably deprived us of an appendage which would have been very 
convenienty and capable of much oratorical expression. But why 
should we hiivo ported with our hairP and; still more, why 
should we have retained it in its present arbitrary positiotis P 
The naked skin of a pig is disgosting to our taste; and why 
not the nidied skin of a human being P At any rate a beard, 
in spite of accidental associations; is so palpably awkward 
in its arrangement that a large part of mankind gets rid of it by 
artifleial means, A whole finds a practical advantago in airaiuing 
its food through a sieve inside its mouth ; but to carry an cxtoraiu 
network upon which soup and other articles of consumption may 
leave greasy doposits is surely a flat contradiction to all common 
sense. A human being, one would have said; should have kept 
his mouth dear; whilst the rest of him should have been clothed 
with a flne coat of hair; or, hotter still; of feathery which admit 
of an infinite variety of gorgeoua colouring. Tailors’ hills would 
have been saved ; though it must be admitted that moulting would 
probably have been rather a disagreeable process. 

The mention of featherS; however; suggeets another pewt. 
Immense advantages might have been obtained if the leading 
order of creation had been developed; not out of monkeyS; hut 
out of birds. Many birds show an amount of intelligence equal to 
that ofany of the terrestrial orden; and they possess powers which 
one would have thought would have been singularly useful 
in the development of civilisaliDii. At tho present moment riie 
most important material change to which we can look forward ie 
that wbrnh would result from tho eontrivance of some practicable 
moans of aerial travelling. If our remote ancestors had possessed 
that power from the eaniest ages, they would by this tune havo 
reached a point of cultivation to which we can only look forward 
in the distaimo. Oompmtively braioless as it iS; a bird bss 
seme aoeomqplishments wnich reduce us to despair. 


iSX ““y iWle to the lot of weary 

the effect of giving to a skylark 
the brain of a Bnalley? ShoiddweBothaveetraius of apoetiy 
^an any whioh haa ever greeted human esisP 
U hid^ tim qiMtfqn ware between w^ and lumd^ it is 
proMile, m the re^t aa e n i to have proved; thatbimds aro 
on whA Ae beet /if At two. ^ why ihould the 
condwi^jo pomea ewly fenr iMnbP The 
conveplieiiaL ^ wo hefovit en 
gulidy )MnaSi, ftxnai hut Sveiy veitehm b iKitenSaUy d»- 


vdopable into a limb; end, by a few judidous airooge^^ it 
might surely have been possible to contrive a being wnioh diouloi 
coimiine tho advantages of an eagle and a man. Perhaps^ it 
may be worth asking whother Mr. Darwin’s tidal animal dia 
mako a inistako when it took to tbe land instead of the sea* A 
TOCO (if morxQoii would enjoy maov indisputable advantages. They 

wotiu live iq n jrvjfiuu tji coiiipaiitivelv equable lempeatuwiUtt 

comparative lightness of solid materiabi in water would enable 
them to raise structures mcompnvably grander than those whidl 
we have coulrivod in uur thiu atmosphere ; and. bistead of being 
partitioned off into s(*parato conUuentS; they W'ould be able to fomt 
a co.r)iiiopolitaa society spreiuling through the whole world. Burda 
and fislios share tho advantage of this indifference to tho barriers 
wliirb divide our petty uocieties; aud have tbo other indisputalilh 
advantage that, inateud of being re»tricted to move along a plane, 
they nalurally live, so to Hpeak, in space of three dimemaoiia. 
Veitical movement is to them nearly as easy os horizontal move- 
ment to US. 

A further rollection is suggested by this. Might not tbe 
habitable earth have bee‘n arraugr^d in far more coilYcuient forms? 
iSir Charles Lyell has shown bow much climate might be improved 
by Hltrriug^thc dislrihiition; without iillering tbo proportions, of sea 
and laud. The speculations of philosophical historians agiiia havo 
shown how ip^cat an influence bos been exercised upon civilization 
by tbo distribution of territory. The existence of vast continents 
lias been unfavourable to tho dovtdopment of tho higher forms of 
soedety. Suppi^ that they had been all broken up by biliind 
s(!as skilfuUy arranged; might wo not have had many repeti- 
tloiis of Greece and Italy instead of wildernesses of nogroes 
and Australinii savages? Should wo not at the present-day 
Imve been further advanced; and moreover protected effectually 
against that tendency to ('xcesaivo ccntroiizutiou which is one 
of our modern diingi^rs ? Or again, whilst wo aro Ju tho voin 
of speeulaling; might w'o ii<3i find a good deal to alter in the 
arraugemonts of tho solar system, and indeed of tho universe P 
Wiiy should not the planets bo within hail of each other? Why 
should matter bo broken up into iuflnitcsimsl atooiA distributed 
through tho^iUimitablo bounds of Hpiice, instead ofbeing aggregated 
into one stupendous bull ? Why — but periiops our sp^ulationS 
aro a triflo ciiimorical, and it may bo os well to stop in time. 

Ouo rollection, indcud, may bo added. Perhaps, in space or 
time, nil the conditions of which we speak may be verified. New 
forms uf animal life and even of rational creatun^ may bo ^ 
velupod; new arraugcincnU of sea and land will bo gradually 
brought about ; aud, as Mr. Herbert Spencer suggests in one 
of his boldest reveries, the planets will some day fall into the 
auii; tho bun into some other star, and perhaps the whole 
material universe come together in ouO tremoudous crash. This 
consummation, however, is not likely to take place just yet. 
Meanwhilo the only use of such spc'calations, if they Live. any 
use, Is to suggest how curiously limited aro our notions of the 
universe, and what vast potontialitios may be Igrliiuff in the 
world around us, of which we can take veiy little note, it never 
strikes us with any narticulur surprise iiiat men should be formed 
jmit on that particular plan with which wo aro familiar and on 
DO other; and yet, when one thinks of tbo infinite variety of 
modes in which matter might b<^ combiiiod; it somehow seems as 
if wo ought to feel, if not surprise, yet a kind uf wonder, at tlie 
spodal arrangement adopted, or at least at giir incapacity for 
conceiving any other. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND LTBEKAL EDUCATION* 

fTHlEllE is a noUon abroad among tbe geiiend public, not un<- 
-L frequently encouraged by tlio unguarde langiuigo of porsons 
who ought to know bettor, that colIe|go fellowships are a mere 
superfluous excrescence, not to say a mischievous cmcumbronce; on 
our present University system, and that as such they ought to be 
wholly abolished at no distant day. The impression which appesis 
to prevail in the minds of most leformera who, on tlio sptength of 
superficial acquaintance, take upon themselvea to give gL)d advice 
in this matter, is to the following effect. A college fellowship is 
a money* prize of inordinate value, in the riiape of an annuily of 
indefinite duration, given for profldeucy in the veiy studies for 
which the University degree ought alone to be a suiRcient 
oncourfigement and reward. It is a wasteful bounty for whidk no 
one gets any return ; and the funds now absorbed in this way by & 
certw number of fortunate individuals ought to be appropriatea to 
the payment of working teachera, so os to give the benefit of them 
to the whole body of students by making the general coune'of 
University education better, cheaper, and more extensive it 
is at present. 

Now it may be conceded at once that, notwitlistendiiig the 
partial improvements made by the last University CommlMon, 
tlie tenure of fellowships is still far from bring in a wL)U]r bs^« 
factory condition. No one can be more keenly, aware of this than 
the resident members of some of the leading eotteges, who have 
been giving their Jbest efforts to devise meane for reconstituting 
their several polities on aright' and reasonaMe footing; efforts 
which, however, ate likefy enougkto be superseded by tbe wisdom 
of Fiu^amon^ stimulated perU^ by impatfent ignoronco outrido 
Parliament, unless in the ebiose of the nextryear or two it should 
come to be more generally perceived that in dmiUng with the eon- 
•titntiqiui of eollige%ae well ea of Btatoa, it ie worth while to 
uadettteod them nefeio yon denriidi thciru The popular vieiv, 
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aa we ft'ar we must c^l it, of the inutility of fellowebi]^, which 
we believe we bare not unfairly expressed, is such a view as is 
DStur/illy taken bv obsorrers of otherwise competent intelligenco 
who do not give tliomselves any trouble to understand the actual 
working of sutnowhat complex and anomahms arrangements, find- 
ing it more pleasant, and iiidccnl moro efibctivo, to bo content with 
roundly stated generalities. For uur own part, wo do not prolcsa 
omniscience even within the limits of English Universities : and 
the remarks we are about to make are to bo taken as applying 
chiody to Cambiidgo. Ovily when we find that sweeping and iu- 
discriuiinate charges aro not borne out by tho facta in that part of 
the case of whicn wo have some actual knowledge, we are l(»d 
to entertiiin a strong suspicion that they are nut likely to bo much 
moro correct iu the rest. 

So far, then, as our knowledge goes, theso charges in their usual 
unqualified form arc at least exaggerated and misleading. It is 
not generally true that a fellowship is a mere prizo for lJnivcr.sity 
studies. The college docs generally got some return for it, even 
if not in the shape of temdiing ; and, further, in a rousideruble 
proportion of cases a fellowship dcs's practically hecnnic a direct 
payment for valuable work done iu University education. 

In the first place, the criticism is sometimes heard thiii the Unl- 
Tcndty examinations for honours involve a danger of cramping tho 
course of rending witliin too rigidly defined Hniits, and sncriticing the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake to what may he called the ox- 
Riiiination-faculty. The danger is real, and it is good to bo ivuiindcd 
of it whether by friends or fix»a. And if the slate of a man who 
resides atlter his degree in the hope of a fellowship were merely a 
coiitinuutiuu of his state immediately beforo his degree, this would 
no doubt bo a grave objection to the institution. Hut tho fact is 
that fellowships, so far from aggravating the vices altendant on 
the system or awarding University honours, act in some ways an 
a corrective of them. A iiiiui w'Lo has just taken a good tlegree 
is iu possession of at leant somo of the chief iuslruuients of a 
liberal ediicatiuu, and has learnt to manipulato them with consider- 
able skill; hut it is lui exceptional case if at this stage the ticjual 
knowledge he has acquired in the use of them boars anything liko 
a duo proportion to the technical training which Las hiilierto 
occupiea so much of his lime, lleforo ho throws himself for g<iod 
and all into whatever is to be the principal but>iness of his 
life, be still wants an interval to complete tho furniture of his 
mind by study of a freer, larger, and more indep(..n<ient sort. 
Wo do not say that tho state of things we dcscriti is good in 
itself, or that it may not bo desirable mid po:>8iblo to revise tho 
whole plan of University education kii as to mitigate it; but 
there is no dimht that, so long as tho goncriil plan remains 
what it is — and tnefe aro yaiy few nigiis just now of any cdmiige 
either from within o: from without— men who reside for 
some litHe time after their University oxaniiimtions ar<« over are 
decidedly the better for it. It would he hardly too much to say 
that there is often more fruitful and liberal education in ihe work 
a man does in the year after his degree than in all ho has done in 
the three years before it. Rut what is to keep him at his collegia 
for that year P ft is obvious that few men cun alfurd to give up 
time to tho improvomont of their minds for its own suku at an 
ago when there is every touiplation to make sure of an early start 
in tho race for tliis world’s goods. To most it would be in all 
material respects a dead loss. Those who arc enlightened enough 
to need no po.sitive inducement to fill up tho Hhortcomings in 
permanent value of reading which took no thought beyond the 
examination of the morrow may ho quito unable to do so without 
an indemnity. It is the prospect of a follow.^hip which meets this 
want W keeping on tho spot for a short but valuahlo season the 
men who are most likely to profit by it. It does not miittnr so 
very much whether any special direction is given to their work ; 
the main thing is that it is done out of harness, so to spiMik, and 
without the constant vision of a enmpidilive scale of niark.s. Hut 
the conditions of election, at ono college at least of no mean rank, 
are sudi as to distinctly favour a more free developuioiit of 
jndividual excellence than is possible under the yoko of the Tripos. 
Thus a fellowship is something more than a mere prize added 
to the honours of a high degree. It is n security fur the continunuce 
of liberal studies whimi would otherwise be unprofitable. Eellow- 
dupi are sometimes stigmatized as rewards for useless knowledge. 
It ujust because the higher branches of learning are useleas— that 
is, have no iiomodiate xuomw value except to the few who ineiui 
to make teaching their profession— that they require artificial en- 
couragement. Such encouragement is but partially and iuade- 
quatmy given by tbo general University course, and the fellowships 
hflp to supply ft It is true that the want ought not to exist, and 
it ought not to be Wond the skill of University rdormexs to 
devm a remedy, mt in the meantime wo do nnd, as an 
integral part of the existing machinei}*, this institution which 
prowdes h kind of compensation, roughly and almost by accident, 
if you will, for certain glaring defects ; there is ample scope for 
reforming and improving it in detail, and the task of doing so is 
oompaxauvely rimple ; but it cannot be wholly abandoned without 
putong something iu its place .,* and if wo make up our minds to 
dispense with it, wh must also be prepared remodel the whole 
structure. *- 

Kext, let US see whether a college may not derive some appre* 
dahlo benefit from oven its iiou-reHident Fellows .who do no 
apecifle work for it it is a mistake to suppose that a non-rori- 
mt Fellow hasal^lutely nothing to do but to pocket his divi- 
dends. While he remains a inomW of the colle^te body ho is 
entitled to take an active interest in its affaiia^ and may have 


a voice in its government It is true that there are at present 
no moons of enforcing the attendance of luim-residents at coll^ 
meeUugs; hut it is fobnd, at any rate in tho college which 
is chieAy in our mind, that non-resident Fellows do for the 
most part attend colle^ meetings pretty regularly, and that 
their presence contributes a very useful element. They help to 
multiply the points of contact with tho outer world, and to pre- 
sorvo the resident h(Kly from Uie naiTowueas and isolation of which 
there is always a certain danger. As fur the assumption, which 
I wo have neon "quietly made in a leading article on this subject, that 
‘ the business donc^. at college meetings is merely formal, we can 
only 5iiy that it is wholly mistaken. It is to be observed that tbo 
tenure of iiou-rt*sideut fellowships, though in theory not limited to 
, a fixed term of years, is practically kept within bounds by the 
I terms on which the fellowships are held. Most fellowships are 
' hold on condition of rcmiiining unmarried, and many on condition of 
taking orders within a certain time. Those conditions, though not 
originally iuteudod for any such purpose, act iu a rough way to 
prevent the stagnation which would ensue without them. ^Ihcj 
work, however, imperfectly and capriciously, and public opinion 
has widely grown in favour of riiplacing them by a short and cer- 
tain tenure in tho case of Fellows holding no college office. 

In the cose of working ro-ridciits their operation is not only loss 
convenient than it might be, but in various ways positively obstruc- 
tive. For working college officer has to look to his fellowship for 
a ronslilerable part (d‘ his payment. It is true that tutors and lec- 
turers do iN^ceix e additional emoluments, but no one acquainted with 
the subject will say that they are on tho whole overpaid. Tho 
fellow.ships Jield by working college f)ificer.s are in fact utilized to 
their full ex leu t as payments for work actually done. But tho 
I inconvenient coiulitions .'ittached to them have been but veiy 
i partially r(>laxed by recent legislation; and men aro naturally 
I unwilling to enter upon a profession hampered with such coudi- 
I tions. This is ono of the chief rdosons lor the difficulty, now 
much con'.plaincd of, found in securing a sufficient proportion of 
the rising generation of Fellows fur tlic teaching slaii of the 
colleges. At present they Imvo vt‘ry little indneomont to stay. 
Evt n those who arc disposed to make education their profession con 
generally do much bettor as scUoidniasters than as college lecturers. 

These defects might obviously be remedied without losing any of 
the good points of tho present system or making any violent 
change iu tho comditution «)f either colleges or Universities, At 
^ tho same time it may bo reasonably doubted whothor tho 
! abolifion of t<Mls in tho Universities has so far reduced them 
I to the condition of lay institutions tljat their function of con- 
tributing n burned clergy to tho ICstablisbod Church should bo 
repudiated. Clerical fellowships may bo somewhat difficult to 
fit into an educational ; but they need not tberefore bo 

piushcd aside as an anomaly and an iucouvenicnco. They also 
supply nn neknowledgcd want, though of another kind. Tho 
oruiunry tenure of fellowships apart from coUego offices should be 
limitiHl to a short fixed term of years. The working residents 
should be provifled for by emoluments commensurate with^ their 
work, and held on such terms as to induce them to look on it as a 
permanent profession. Perhaps it is of no great importanco 
whether an extended touure of their felloWi^hips is conferred on 
them by that name or not; but any provision which is made must 
have that effect in substance, and we see no reason why the namo 
should be lost. There is no doubt that it is possible to fmrao a 
reasonable nnd satisfactory scheme of this kina ; nevertheless wa 
do nut suppose any such plan would bo likely to satisfy those who 
contemplate some large and undefined project of University 
reform wholly inconsistent with the existing constitution of tho 
English Universities. When any such project takes a definite 
shape it will be time to see whether it is so good as to make it 
worth while to abolish what wo have already. In tbo meanwhile 
it appears to us that on many points relating to University edaca* 
tiun, and notably on this particular matter of fellowships, much 
of the partial criticism now afloat is unfair and misconceived. 

Since the preceding observations were written a memorial has 
been presented to Mr. Gladstone imm Cambridge on this subject, 
and is acknowledged in his reply to be an important document, 
which sets forth the views of a largo and weighty part of tho 
residents of Cambridge.” The proposes of tho memonal coincido 
in substance with tho suggestions we have advanced, and it is 
satisfactory to see that thoy have been well supportea, and that 
there is hope of th^ur receiving duo attention in any general plan 
that may be brought forward. 


THE TIMES AND THE ARTISTS. 
rilHE Timea has just been moved to address an earnest exhorts- 
X tion, or rather remonstrance, to the artists of the day. It is not 
At all disposed to share the gloomy despondency of the Quarter^ 
Jteview as to tho present condition of English The QMOrtmlif 
holds that the work of our nainters bears witness to our incapacity 
for all elevated thought ana fears that << wo shall be known to suo* 
ceediog generations os belonging to an age in whi<^ almost eveiy 
spark of the epie and heroic had been quenched in the grave of a 
hopdess matenalism.” {The ITVmss, on the other han^ la satiaMi 
that only an invoterato depredator of his contemporarlea will 
deny that there is a steuy improvement in the muml hhaxaoter 
of the works submit^ to the publio Judgments .What 
dittresses the Titnea is,' not a 4»flciency ot ar&tio power, but 
the diapontion of artiste to waste their and canvas 
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dther on hifliorical inddenUi of a remote poriod, or on sub* 
jocts of the day which do not ftill within the scope of ordinary 
neyrapapor paremiphs. Whati’* it asks, is U>e world in which the 
painters live P Don’t they read the TVmss P don’t they even take 
in a penny paper P If they do, there is no trace of it on the walla 
of the Acaaemv. For all that appears there, ** the history of our 
own time might as well nover nave boon written.” What the 
Tim>8 seems to have expected to sec on the walls of the Academy 
was a reflex of its own columns, and it is naturally shocked to flud 
that '^onr artiste lire in a world of their own, a professional 
fairy-land ’’-—quite beyond tbo reach of morning or even evening 
papers — whither no sound of the actual, moving, bc*aving 
world without can ci>me. and in which the dramas which change 
I World and the New ore quite unknown.” For 


member of the Tribunal of Geneva has been rebuked by at least 
one member of the English Oovemment for disouasi^ the legal 
bepings of the judgment lest his remarks should rufile our very 
sehsitivo friends. It is quite conoeivabie that an flnglish paints 
might produce a picture of the Congress which might nc^ give 
satisfaction on the other side of the Athmtic, and all the 
good of the arbitration would thus be neiitraiiseiL On the other 
hand, 
on < 

event i _ ^ „ 

stature, digniiied pn^aeiice, high breeding of rank, but without 
prctetiHiv*;n438s/’ Mr. Sitiompfli's piercing dork eyes and jet 
black hnir,” and Viscount Itajuba’s “fair complexion and 
air of gentleness and amiability,” might not be beyond 



the face of the Old worm ana 1110 i>iew are quite utiKiiown. ror ; air oi genueuess ana aimaimiiy, " migi 
a moment we might fimry that tho Tvna and the Quarterly are tlie resource.s of art ; but wo are afraid there is no living 
at one, for the former goo3 on to declare that if iVrt ” — ^by the j painter who could adequately portray Chief Justice Cockburn’s 
way, has it been observed that tho Into Lord Ijylion Aceins to have j tendcucy to declamatory denunciation of adversary opinion,” 
mode a testamentary disposition of all his capital letters to the j bilioubiiess of temper, prolixity, didr(*.spcct to the Tribunal, nogH- 
Tinmf — is not to bo entirely divorced from human life in its ! geiice, disiugenuousneHs, fault-finding, imputations of bad motives, 

S randeBt and most tragic developments, the traditions of our i and other peculiarities. A painter might indeed endeavour to do* 
ritish school must bo at fault.” Wo doubt, however, wlieilier | pict Sir Alexander disappearing like a criiiimnl eiicaping from 
tho writer in tho Quarterly would agree with the writer in j the dock,” but this would not be enough unlaws ho also brought out 
the Times that the Art of au lige should ho con'clative with ite ; the concentrated malignity aud turpitude of Mr. CuBbings pet 
public life,” and it is posaibb* that be might not receive very re- j aversion. On the whole, wo have some reason perhaps to Ix) 


spectfully the suggestion tliat tliu aid of photography should bo 
souf^t in order to illustrate ** English national history.” 

The Times, it seems, has no objection to well-painted land- 
scapes,” or “clever illustrations of p(>etry or fiction or bygone Lis- 
tory,” or even an “ idyllic reproscutetion of English life.” There is 
no harm in these things, and they may be tolerated up to a certain 
poixit. But surely it is deplorable that “ the most inf cresting 
incidents of a most interesting ago should pass away witliout a 
record,” and that the loiulin^ lU'ticles and special correspondence 
of a great journal should receive no artistic illustration on 
tho wmls of a fashionable exhibition of pictures. And then 
the Times goes on to enumerate some of the subjects which 

1 A J* J Ia . 



doomed to the flames by ite own desperate ’ defenders,^' “ a 
war of unprecedented obstinacy the writer bos never perhaps 
beard of the Thirty yeiu-s’ war, or even of tho Crimean War, 
or the Civil War in America — “and devastation softeuod 
by admirable displays of religious zeal and true philanthropy.” 
All this means, we suppose, when put into plain lauguage, 
the march of tho German armies, the surrender of iSediin, 
the feats of tlie petrokuseH during the Oumuiune, and the 
convivial adventures of the nondescript people who lived case 
and wrote newspaper corrcspondcnco under pretence of nursing 
the sick and wounded. Artists an) also invited to depict the 
social changes which have transformed tho Eussiaii Empire and the 
American Uepublic,” and^ “our* own busy political life, with 
all ite noble and dignilled, its grotesque luid humorous in- 
cidents.” This BceuiB to point, os far ns our country is con- 
cerned, to pictures of tho Irish Church Bill in Committee of the 
whole House ; Mr. Cardwell explaining tbo details of his Army 


tlmiikinl that the painters have let tho Congress of Geneva nlooe, 
and also that they have had tho good taste te avoid tho agonies 
of the buttlc-iicid and the lurid horrors of revolutionary incen- 
di.iristii. Another of the Times* sugge.stions is that India 
olfers a fine held for the painter, especially os he can now 
command the ussistance of "pliotogrnphy. Wo suppose that this 
means tliat an artist who has a good collection ot photographs of 
Indian sccne.s and liguresnocd not trouble himself to visit tho country, 
aud tho hint is certainly quite iu keeping with the rest of the 
article. Noliodv can doubt that India oflers a noble field to an 
artist capable of turning bis opport uni lies to account, but it may 
be doubted whether pictures in Zodatiy'a style are not suflicieuw 
repitisonted by the woodcuts in the illustrated papers. Althouga 
the Times spells art with a capital letter, it seems to take a very 
low view of ite aims and fnnetious. Art, in ite true sense, has aifc 
end of its own apart from the dlsseniinalion of useful information* 
as to foreign countries and the pictorial record of current events. 
It is natural, of course, that people should like to have pictures rd 
the battle of Sedan, tho sittings of tbo Congress of Geneva,. 
Taris in flames, tbe House of Commons on the night of a. 
great debate, and similar subjects, but it can hardly be said that 
the supply docs not keep pace with the demand. Tho Times has 
only committed tho mistake of looking for it iu the wrong jAhco. 
Th«*rc is no lack of illiistrationa of niitioual life taken hot ana hot 
while the events are fresh in everybody’s recollection, and very, 
good illustrations they are too in tueir way, only they have not 
yet found their way into the Academy. There ore good reasons, 

. if ihe Times could only understand tlieni, why it is not desirable 
, tlmt art should enter into competition with the peuoy-g-liner, or 
j even try to emulate tho glorious achievements of " Our Own 
{ Correspondent.” 

If anything could make u.s hopeless about English art, it would 


scheme to u sullen luilitiiry audience, gradually dixinping off into { be tho prevalouce of the sort of notions am to the scope aud objects 

peaceful slumber under his soporific eloquence; Mr. Whalley ' * * -- — » — ai-i_ — j» 

usiung qiicstionsH about the l*opo aud tho Tichbomo Claimant, and 
being called upon fur a sung ; and those other “ grotesque and 
humorous incidents” wdiich many persons think have been sulU- 
clently commemorated in tbe Happy Lmd, As for tho “ social 
cbapgos” of the AAinorit^an Bepublic, the shooting of Colonel Fisk 


of art which are oxpressod in such an article as this, and which 
no duulit moot with tho apurobatioii of many wortliy people. 
Measuring English art, not oy its highest works, but by the 
majority of pictures, there has undoubtedly been a decided advance 
in mechanical skill. Every year there is a leurgec number of 
pictures of average merit and coiniuonpl.ice excmienco, but the 


might perhaps furnbh materials for a thrilling picture, although \ decline, not only iu intellectual purpose, hut even in more technical 
tho doubts ot the citizens of Now York as to whether it would not >. aims, is almost equally conspicuous. The blame,] 


^ ^ ^ ^ . , however, does not 

be ungrateful to bang tho muixlerer would supply a still muru | re&>t so iiiurh with ifrtisls as with their patrons. Even without 
suggestive subject to an artist capable of doing it justice. An i being sordidly mercantile, an artist is naturally influenced by 
historical panorama of the varied scoundrelisin of the Erie King j the tastes and desires of the people who buy picluroa, aud there an 
would certainly possess a curious interest of ite own, but after all j “ pot-boilers ” of all degrees of merit. In a generation of rich men 

we are hardly disposed to join with the Tirntw in deploring that ’ ^ i..A_n..^A..-i — ia — a.- — 

these great events should be ueglocicd in “ tbo Art of the period.” 

Tbe only reason which occurs to the Ihnes why events of the 
day are not eagerly seized upon by painters is, that, “ there is in 
England a strong liking for what is nice and agreeable,” and that 
there mij ’ ‘ * 

changes \ ^ 

political life,” in this manner. The Ttmes, however, has so nmcfi 
faith in the innate propriety aud decorum of British artists, that 
it is quite confident they could portray “ the great events of tlie 
day “ in an aspect at once truthful and picturesque,” and at the 
• same time nice and agreeable. Indeed so unbounded is its con- 
fidence in this respect, that it believes that oven u picture of tho 
Congrew of Geneva might be mode “nice and agreeable.” The 
IVfiiM is quite surprised that no English artist has given us tho 
^bitration of Geneva, which, it says, is “ likely to be memorable 
in the world if the principle of Arbitration big A of course— 

^ * TO generally adopted on the strength of ite example.” We ore 
quite ready to admit that it will be memorable, even if the prin- 
®jpw genemlly adopted, and perhaps most memorable if it 
should tom out to bo an example scrupulously avoided; but 
5^ TS? doubte about its suitability for artistic treatment. 

The TifiMS, wo am a&md, when it made this rash suggestion, can 
^ possiU© coDsequences of inciting 
English artists to ventoTe upon a representation of this historic 
mne. It Iim been autbontatively stated that the only object of 
the arbimtion was to Jto Americansi and the Euglirii 


destitute of intollectual culture or artistic percaiptions^ ami given 
over to tbo indulgence of mere personal vanity, it is not surw 
prising that art sliould reflect the narrowness and triviality of its 
most proiitablu customers. What tho wealthy patron of art wants 
_ _ . ' is to surround himself with portraits of himself and his funily, 

ight bo supposed to bo a dilficulty in treating tho “ social j and with other pictures that respond to the narrow range of their 
of JEiiMia and tho IJnitedJSlates, and our own “busy { tuples and intelligence. Hence it ia that wherever you turn 

in the Exhibition you see tho same dtill level of common- 
place prcltinesa and self-complacent mediocrity. Nothing can be 
more |)oor and trivial, os well as hackneyed, than the majority of tho 
sul^'ccte chu}*en fur delinoation. It is a doubtful point whether 
artiste do well to take their subjects from books ; but if they wfll 
go to books for subjects, they might at least bo expected to extend 
their coii]>e of reading a little. Here we have all the familiar 
diameters and incidents trotted out year after year — Lear and 
Cordelia, IVinco Arthur and Hubert, tbe Lady of Shallott, Lord 
William and Lady Kiissoll, tho Evo of St Bartholomew, 
J’epys, Chatterton, Dr. Johnson in Bolt Court, aud dl the 
rest of our old friunda This yea^ however, wo are thankful to 
say nobody has found the body of Bterold, aud wo have not been 
able to discover even a doglo scene from tiiq Fmor of Wnkt^ld, 
LXhe test of a good picture is,, of course, tha£ it shall convey a 
distinct, definite idea worth casing away ; but there are haidly 
half-a-dozen pictures in tho wholo Academy that cau bo said even 
to approach to satisfying this demand, or that indicate tho i'aintest 
perception on the p^ of the artist that it requires to be satisfied. 
It is true that a punter, Ulte a poet, will nover da much who 
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docs not draw his inspiration from the ago in which he lives, but 
it dof;> not lullow that he should dcvoto liimself, as tho 
Timon to tho illustration of contemporary hiatory 

with (he as'4i>*iaTicc of photograpii}*. Almost from the nature 
of tlie e.intoinpuriiry history is opj[)Osod to arti.'^tic 

Ire/itnicnt of a high order, in which tho ideal must always 
be largely iiiingled. An artist must study huuianily for hiiiiHclf 
as it oists under his oyes; but he must also be on bis guard against 
alliAviug his \icw lu be disturbed or discoloured by the passions, 

{ rejudices, or caprioes of the hour. l*as?siug evtuils iiro lou large to 
u broughi >Yiihui ilm foiiid of trim iirti and llio ur.>diuiu tlirun^li 

which ibey ar»\ seen is nl^^iost necfs«jirilv fatal to artistic iiiMglit 
and iuipaidialily. Tho reason ^Y1ly battle pieces Ixdong to 
such a low phase of art is simply that the natural sugges- 
tivoncss of the subject outruns tho arlisl’s eftbrU, and the 
same* may be said of inoifi of the Inculenta of current history. 
ThcPt is no reason, boNVCA-er, why, while leaving topics of the day 
as hitherto to the ready pencils of the illiHtrnted papers, arti.'-ls 
should not ondeuvour to rise to the contemplation of »f\oi-yday 
life in its higher aspects. Thove is sturdy more to bo found in 

TJiis liv*-, lliroljliiiig Hgc, 

That liravrln, clh'als, iiin<.M<'iis, 

And spends mon* pussutti, mure lu roi:: heat, 

Ihjtwixt the iniiTors ul' Urauing-riMniis 
Thau Uolaiid wiili Uis Ktii'^hts .ut ItDiice.'jVHni'S, 

than the mere boudoir prettinesses ond nursery b**ntitudfs which 
Cornposo tho stock ol:' this year'd ])Icliire<4. There are sterner, 
noblor, more heroic, and more H]nritu,il n'^pteH uf life which slioiild 
hardly bo ignored ; nml it is hero that we coiiio upon tho iiiodt 
serious deficiency of modern ai't. 


CITV CTIL’JtrUliS. 

T he old question of the rcclosiasricul condition of tho City of 
London with its nunj^rtuis churches and its diminiHlied 
population bos again been brought before Tarliamcnt. A mc'asuru 
Mnrlng tho vague and miidetuling title of ** Union of Ihmetlccs 
Bill” struggled througli a Select Commlttoe of the House of 
Lords last year, and then reached the (Summons too Into to bo 
seriously entertained. It has during the prcpent .Session bc«m intro- 
ducedintotho Lower House ; and, alter having been again handled by 
A Select Committee, is now awaiting the •further consideration (>t 
A Committee of the Avbolu House, if it escapes a direct opputiUiuii 
from Mr. Oandlisb, apparently prompted by the Im^Iu f that it is a 
measure calculated to do of some practical benefit to the Chnrrii. 
Tho Bill itself is in Its form one moroly to amend the existing Act 
of i860 as to the procedure necessary *for carrying out a foregone 
C(mclusion|by traniuorniing a series of separate Oomniis^ions — named 
ill each case by the Bishop of London, but always cumjiosed of the 
same men — ^by whose adfiCe City livings are now united, into a 
•ingle body, atilf for a few years witli otKcial dignity nml l*ar- 
liameotary recoguitioD, sud by doing away ivith some preliminary 
•Miotlons which have hithex'to happily, or unhappily, checked thb 
xa|Hd working of the measure. Still the introductum of tliis iUJl 
Imb virtuaUy stirred up again tho whole qimslion of the policy of 
pulling down City churcdies and of conHoIidaling the ben 'tifcs. 
No one indeed absolutely denies the lawfulness or tho expediency 
of making somo roductiuu in their number ; but the distance 
between a grudging accoptance of the theoretic cose and a strong 
beUef in its practical value may Involve tho whole dilftTence 
hetween the pious dosirc of solemnly pigcnn>lioling the measure 
and tbo fervid detcriiiination to convert it into an engine of 
aoclesiastlcal revolution. Wo arc satisfied to stand by and to 
attempt to disentoogle some of the ditfioultics of a very per- 
plsxea ca«o. 

JfVimd/ocis eigbty-six parish churches wore an uxeesrive allow- 
IKCe for the City before tho Fire of 1666 ; and the tU'ty-ono to 
fririch they were cut down in couscqiicncc of that event, and 
ot whi^ ail but a few ore still standing, may bo accepted 
aa esoessivo now. We may also admit tbo truism that if the 
very valuable sites of the supertluuus cburchca could be turned 
kttio moaeyt a largo fuud would he availublo for now churches in 
pilai^s in which they are now sadly wanted. If, then, there wore 
tur eottsideration involved beyond the ratios of the actual popu- 
lation of tho ('Ity to the sittings in those churches, ond of those 
rittings to the numbcr>of their occupants at eleven o'clock every 
Skinday inorning, we might very safely accept a scheme of sweeping 
diliiolttitmi And of a large transaction in church building else- 
wrlmre. Bat against this morely arithmetical view of tho matter 
a Imst of objections, political, socidl, moral, sentimental, pracUcnl, 
aad ortistie present themsulvos, which wo shall brieily run over. 
Wo need not bo stopped by tho urimaty objection to any 
demoHtion at all of a once consocmtinl Imildiiig as a sacrilegious 
act. Churches have been so often, and in all lands, altereti, 
Mimaved| or altogether blotted out, that it is idle to set up tho 
ft filing as a rule of action. It is, no doubt, a pious instinct, and 
dtte worthy of all respect, to shrink from tampering with buildings 
devoted to sacred uses for no good reason, or for merely a selfish 
one; and, so far, the Commissioners under tho llill will he on a 
Mrieter trial at the bar ct public opinion than a mere Improvement 
Beard would bo. The conditions of that complex body the Church 
eC Bn^ia&d, to which these bnildingB appertain, give more practical 
iei«ene S&t moving caatioasly. hiacli of these churches has its 
insiimbaDti and it represents at least one parish, with its oompact 
of pambioQimil, parish ve8tiy,aiid that wholecategozy 


of duties, respoQsibiUties, privileges^, advantages, aud assocIatienuL 
social and administrative as well as religious, which gather round ' 
an old English parish. Many of them represent two or three such 
parishes ; fur at the one moment when a swooping concontration 
would bavn been pns.'fblii, it was mgloctsd ; and although London 
was rebuilt after the Fire with a dLiiiinUbed tale of churches and 
a rt:ilu(‘od list of clergy, Ihc old oxuborancoof small parishes, with 
their N‘piiratc vestries, parish ofliecrs, and org;Auizations, was to- 
laiimd, and must, as even the more moderate advocates of further 
deinolitiou arc forced to admit, be etill kept up, for rivil con- 
cidcraUv;n;;i 

The Bill itself s.ivs ns miu*h in its title, of ouo for tbo union 
and not for tliu eonsolidailoii of benellcv.s. Let it puss, and let 
St. Stephon*.^, Walbroolc, and Bow Church fall under its axes and 
liatiiniers, the parishes which owu these immefl will still exist in 
the same condition of invisible humor luliiy ns those of St. Anno 
Z:K*b:iry, St. Mary Mosos, or St. Martin Bonicroy. This at once 
limits tbo question to a serie.s of comp.'iraiivuly narrow issues ; fo^ 
the old puroehial ilivisi<jn«i being still a necessity, tho tate of each 
chureli nud of its par.'?oii has in each case to be settled on its own 
luerils, on the one .“ide being tho value of the church where it 
is, anil of iu clergYsnan, and on tho other, the good which may 
bo got else where by the money value of the one and of the 
other. It is in fact tho universal que.stion of squaring and 
loYidling whit?h the bewildered world is now so busy in codi- 
fying. The iirrangomoiit is further coinplicaletl by the City 
paristioB being of two distinct classes, corresponding with tho 
divi'sion, so goner#dly forgotten, of the. (’ity itself into the portion 
within the walls (the City proper) and that witliout (tiio old 
Liber tie.H). In fact tho City itself, small as it seems on any map of 
tho (‘.apital, represents not only the U>wn but the suburob xif tho 
middle ages. As might bo Piippo-sed, the pariHhc.s within tbo 
walls lire vi»ry small, and thos.; without much larger. If tho 
small jniri.shcs Avero unduly rich, niid the populous ones of the 
Liberties very poor, an admirable opportunity would be uiTordod 
for one of those rough and ready reforms in which Cuminisaioners 
rejoice. But unluckily London within the walls roughly represents 
tho urea of the Hreat Five, and from thi.s a further re.snlt ensues. 
Tho titho i»f all the (hty was regulated under an Act of 
Henry VIII. nt tho liigh iignro of zm. gd, in the, pound, and at this 
it has been coimuuted in the parishes which were not burnt. 
Bui in lho.<^e which happen to have been rebuilt afL>'r tho Fire, it 
w.^.^ replaced nnde.r an Act of (’harles H., commonly erdied tho 
1 ‘ira Act. by a r*'nt-chargo, wdiicli nltliongh augmented under nn 
Act of about the beginning of llie pnsent t*eniury, still yi'prcsonts 
Huiail .stip'^'uds. Ho the big parishes are rich and the little parishes 
Jtre poor, nod tho process of chopping and changing is propor- 
tionately dillicult. During tho halcyon days of pluralities mid nou- 
rcsidein'0 no one of course thought of tho grievance, for there avhs 
probably no City iucumbciit who had not some other living clsc- 
w'here. 

Now, however, the question has presented itwdf under the 
a.'^pcct not only of tliis apparent plethora of church provision in 
the Oily, but of that ot very gtMieral n()ii-re.<»iJonce, arising not 
only from tho temptation which undoubtedly exists for tho 
clorgyinan to live out of the City, but from the Uict of tho great 
angmciilation of income which- he can derive from lotting the 
site uf tho parsonage for commercial nsos; and so for about 
twenty years the questiuu h.os been di9C:u.4S(Mi^ legislated on, 
re-discussed, and rcdcgislntcd about- Tho one point on which all 
parties seem agreed is to get as much of the spoil as thoy cau for 
their own ]>ni'ticulAr use ; and hero wc are confronted with the 
iinpo.sbibility of defining the order of the diilereut claims. A. 
]um»h is a civil no le.'ts than a religious institution, and tho church 
may bn said to partake of the double nature of tho parish itself. 
On tho other hand, London, while iu one sense a singto town, is in 
imotber sense a province uf houses. Even iii its ecclesiastical cha- 
racter it cannot claim unity, partitioned os it is between the sees of 
London, Winchester, and Itocbester. So that after your chiurdi 
has been condemned, it will bo tho most diificult thing in tho 
world to decide what hud best bo done with it. The lay 
parishioner appeals to a patriotism which need not be despicable 
because it o[)erattis within a nanw area; and pleads tnat, if 
necessity compels tho destruction of the church which, to him at 



of those local burdens which exist for purposes skin to chiuity. 
In much agreement with him, tho clergyman and the City maa 
generally can well point to the separato and distinctive character of 
the old incorporated City of London as contrasted with the loosdy 
jointed Metropolis.” and claim that at least the wants of the poorer 
alleys of the jpopnloiis parishes of tho “Liberties” — flolbojil, 
Crippk’pte, Shoreditch, Whitechapel —.should bo thought m 
before Westluim, l'cc{chara Eye, or Holloway. Why not, he may 
argue, re-arrnnge the City parishes within the limits of the OiW. 
ana of those parts of the towu which are distinctiy ptirlieus of uie 
City P W hy not 8nd a raison tfvlre for somo of the chawhes whose 
actual pastoral duties have shrunk to nothing by aasigniog to ^eni 
districts outlying indeed, but within a few miouta’ walk at 
Cheapside or Oornhill P ".rhis plea is strengthened by the fl|0t 
that several of the City churches, which upon tho harapaiodhial 
principle might appear to have collapsed, have really bocemib 
uoder a more expansive s;['stem and in the haude of eamell 
(delgymen, centres of chanm life. Among tbiem we heed oaBt 
saara St Lowreuce Jewryv 90 long the post of the recently ctiemi 
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Dew of Maiiohe«ter. Wbv not also, remoinbering that non* 
xniidence is the crying «nl, provide that the first Hen on the 
accruing fund should be a eonvouient parsonage bou^t ox 
built for those itieumbents who are leftP Another clw of 
claimants, armed with autagonistio demands, are the residuary 
Londonor^ with their ecolesiastical chiefs. No doubt churches 
arc much wanted in the suburbs, and if a sum of money should bi» 
let loose by the destruction of some church in l^urcnoo Poontney 
wottidclearly bo well disposed of in building another church 

Ht oaDihvrwviij or llammereniilli. But wb do not m 

that the churt-di needs of Ciimberwell, Barbing, or Hammersmith 
are in thomsolvos a reason why churches should be pulled down 
in Laurence rountney Lano, except ‘oa principles which might, 
if more generally applied, lead to rather troublosomo results.^ The 
Committee of the llouso of Commons showed its appreciation of 
this rsasniung hv striking tlie nominees of the _ Bishops of 
Winchester and lloehuster out of the list of Commissioners, whilu 
permitting those prelates to have a voice in tho distribution of the 
contingent spoil. 

Wo have purposely left out of sight — ^because we fear that it 
has been hupeleady shelved by tlu^ drift of the question — the most 
obvious and the feast, revolulionary reform in the condition of 
the livings of tho City proper, which might have been at one time 

C ‘ble, and to which indeed the present Archbishop of Canter- 
called aittmtioa iu the Charge which he gave as Bishop of 
London in i8;3: — 

1 am aware that yon cannot make men Icarnoflhy them loiauru for 

stud )' ; hut it ia oertain that 11 i:} very for" them to bd'ornc luirned 

without it. Ntiw, Kinrc the pi'im:ip.*il part of the revenues of this Cutlaalrai 
has been appropriated by PuilianictiL to oUier puriMiae>S wc must Im con- 
tented if wc iind anywhere amonjjst tn .‘•uoh wtiiations os tuny advaiitn- 
geonsly be held by clergy men of studious habits without their nc^hvting 
any direct culls oV practical duty. Wc want ah-o situations in which men 
who, from adv.inciii^' or other circunl^<l^nccs, are not ciptal to the toil of 
an overwhelming parish, niny paas ilieir lime more quietly, but not, ihere^ 
fore, lem usefully for the Church ; aiding by their adviiw and quiet example 
when they can no longer oiiduro the tear and wear of that incchsant public 
life ill wtiich tho pastor of an overgrown pariKh is involved, lii an age of 
niueli e.'ccitenu'nt, amid tho din of p«?r|)Otuui oiitwanl ovtivity, wo more than 
ever require to liave sotuo i|uitd- .^pots. Mow, as a matter of fact, our City 
IMvishesiii their present state in i^oino d^gri'C at least meet our wgiits hi 
those partieulan>. We are glad to point our Cit}* cliT^^y to names 

well known fiir learning, and w« have quiet ioUiuru-v.'* eiiiHiiatiiig from the 
City which will sooner or later he fell«>ver the whole diotrsi* and the whole 
Church. I wouM in no wine do .away with, I would htrive by every moans 
to foster, this pfx'uliarity of our present ecclesiastical iirrangements. 


The revenues uf St. Paurs, os tho Arclibishiip points out, have 
been oihorwiee approprintod. This is equivalent to t«tatiiig what 
we have over urged, that the Cathedral is tliu complement of the 
parochial flystern, and that fi.s enuonrios proper are no lougor 
available in London, as tlioy might have been, for tiie tnnntfoid 
netnls of the Anglican (.''hurch in that which i.s really its priiiripul 
centr^b these City livings, properly handled, might have lillod up 
the gap, particularly ns they possess a virtual chapter in Sion 
College. A large proportion of them are already in the patronage 
of those who might have helped on so good and useful a work — that 
is, of tho Bishop of Loudon, of St Paurs Cfithcdral, of the Arcli- 
bishopof Canterbury, and of the iuord Chancellor, and a judicious 
eschungo of patronage might easily have swept more in. .Miiuiful, 
however, of the proverb touching spilt milk, w'h pass on. 

Wo have reserved to the lust the architectural question. Tho 
vciy corapletcncstt of the vicUirj' which Gothic liiis achieved a.s 
the ecclesiastical stylo should make ii.s more careful not to svrtHrp 
ruthlessly nwiw, nor yet to mutilate, so noble and elaborate a serie-s 
of examples of the other great school of constructive art anpUed to 
sacred purposes lui now exists in the Citv churches by Wren and 
his pupils, nor to thin that forest of varied steeples which so gi'oce- 
full^ themselves before the loiterer on London Bridge. The 
original Act contained a not well chosen list of four e.\empted 
churches, one of them being excepted because London Htono 
was embedded in its wall. A motion to enlarge this list in 
the presept Bill so na to include all tho really valuable chuicbos 
of the City was lost in the Committee, and the question ns it 
stands is left to the go(^ sense of the yet unnanied Com- 
missioners, subject to the instruction inserted at the same time 
in the preamble, ^^dne regard being had to the preserva- 
tion of lurches of architectural and historical interest.*’ The 


difficulty on which was wrecked that which would iu itsolf have 
been the safest and most explicit procesdure, was how to frame the 
list so as both toinrludochurclica whi(*h never ought to ho pulled 
down, but which are still in 'jeopardy, and also nut to seem indlUerent 
to the eventual fate of others which ought to be equally sacred, but 
which seem at present too safe to require ai tiiiciai protection. To 


; present 
give a few examples. 


No one but a lunatic Commissioner would 
now propose to null down the stalely 8t. Andrew's, Holbom, or 
that majestic iragment of a great Romanesque minster, 8t. 
Bsrtlmloinew's, Smithiield. What, qn the other hand, should wo 
with thehiatoricol St. Uaguus, Fish Btreot Hill, one of Wren’s 
^ emmeest conooptions, and the living monument of that great 
ohapto of oar history, the Danish invasiona f This dinrch seems 
am, but It is not quite secure. On the other band, there is a cluster 
wfive noariyi^jucent churches in the innermost lieaH of tho 
TOy, the demolition of any one of which would bo n Vandiiiistn, 
TOt cech w of which has boen repeatedly menaced. St, 
IfWlMel*., CttmhiW, with * aoU. aothio tower bv Wien, and a 
body gofg^y by Sir OUbert Scott, with 'Jlawa.'. finert 
wnwg^ nid Ol^ton mi BeU*. tudrt cimaiHr printed 
ghM^kUnd. TwyrioM to Sh,.iW. ia rite «uU riraet. 


th. (nditUmuy encceiiQr of th* ridest 
with . very pHwreeque *w»t «»d mi inteiw fitteqi *P 
wore than usual care by w^rep himself. Thh domohtfoa m 
either of those churches would bo an act of bartmus siiipm^ t 
so would be that of Wren's one completely Gothic oburch witt# 
tower hardly inferior to that of St; Micbaers, St Umy AldienMiyf 
now etanding clear ou tho line of the new Queen Vichnte 
St. Michaers, too, and St. Mary Alderinaryi blive ShOWU TlgfllOtlB 
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jucsnt ckurclies of St. Edaiund the lung in Lombard Stfeel^aod 
of St. Mary Woolnoth, at tho comer of Lombard and Ki^g 
William Streets. Tbo last-named church is nothing lew than an 
historical monument, being recognized as the vhe/^Mire of Wren’s 
grcate.8t pupil'— of whom bo few* works survivr — Hawksmoor. Yet 
the General Post Office has long been bnukcring after its site in 
order to extend a branch office. We neod not multiply our in*’ 
stances. 'J'ho Committee, we think, might have been more.bold ill 
handling tho question. At all events, however, it has shown by 
it8 addition tu tho prt^iuublo that it looked with no favour upoii 
the Vandalism whicn would ruthlessly topple down churches well 
desf-rvitig of the reverential caro of a civirutxl community iu 
order to meet the iiidisilnitn claims of ill-detiued suburbs. We can 
only trust that the Oomniisdioners, whoever they may be, will lay 
to heart thie monit/iry instruction. If they neglect it they wuL 
very certainly find thoir tenure of office a troublesome time. 


COCRIKKS JX)R VIKXNA. 

Ik/T n. LEVER'S wmidering hero in Jrthur O' tvary is mngid* 
iiA ficenlly outertained by a mysteri'ius stronger who displays a 
marvellous aoquaiutaiicu with men and things, who has an uo- 
parallehd gift of Umgiie.s, who ia as much a connoisseur iu art as 
in cookery, and who servos him a siuuptuous little supper oa 
wonderful!}' cluised plato iu a little mloa Jnmg with gems of tbo 
rarest tuasUxs. Ta course nf conversation it c<imes out tUa( Ibo 
geutlemaa who thus enterlaina Mr. O'Lea^' in the Low CountriiiNi 
iitis Ilia c<itt:ige on the shores of the Bay of Naples as w'dl. and lii 
fact is, to all appearance, uu ccctmtric niillionidre. If he la a 
millloimire, he miuici liis money ou tho (jvnade. rautCf not as a 
highway niiui, but as ii courier. Mr. Tjcver may have exaggerated. 
It mnv havo het‘n Be.ldom that guutlomen who followed that some- 
what fiarum-Bcarviiu calling took advantn^ of their opportunities U> 
beeor:»4 cupilalistH, or included tbo art ot saving among their other 
qualities. But there can be no question that tlioso were the 
palmy limes of tho profession, and that they are gone never to 
reliiri). Before tho days of railways, Briiii8hnw.s luid Oouks, 
of thu people who woul abroad on tours weK* n^nlly vonturiug 
into Mtrnngo counliie«. They knew little or notliing of tb*j speech 
of thu natives; there wero no intcipreh'rs to be found at tho 
ditleri'Ut piKsliug-liouses, no offices of iiiformatiou in tho hoteB^ 
no co.«imopolitmi baukc'rs who iiiado it their bii^iness to be 
examined, no waiters and porters prof<v.^iiig polyglot ac- 
compIl.HliincnK There was no taking u ticket olfhand 
whic'h franked you without further trouble oxer ii couple of 
hundred leagues. When you pnstcMl, yon pulle<i up evory few 
miles to chango horses and squabble with posring-masters and 
P'V'.tiliouri. Frunliers were far inoro frequent than they ai’e now 
tliui war« and revolutions Lavo been obliterating the old laud* 
Duirkri everywhere. I'assports were demanded perpetually, 
they involved you in all manner of painful formalities. You were 
always being separated from your papers, and it was no caiqr 
matter recovering them, if you were left to yonr unaided oxertions. 
You were conatmuly in the hands of gangsofcustom-houAeofficeN,. 
who insisted on your carriage being turned Insido out, even to 
contents of tho swnrd-t'ose, unless you were prepared to com^ dpwQ 
generously with black inaib In short, unless you had engugod 
&ome one on whom you could devolve your iroublet^ uuxieties, snd 
responHibilities, your tour from first to last would be a worry 
as well as a weariness. Tho chances were that you were well to 
do, and that ffiouoy was of lcs8,conseqjgeuce than loss of tiiuo and 
I toraper. 8o you hired your eburior and gave him pretty much 
I (W’ie hUmcht ! ; if you did not give it him, he was veiy certain to 
take it. 

Tho.-(% wo say, weru the palmy days of tho courier. He 
was hail-fellow-well-met with every landlord from Dover to the 
Dardanelles. Ho took his p»irty Ir) one limwo or the other—io- 
Dossil! (ii* to tjuillac, to tho “ iScu d’Or” or the ^‘Cerf Volant 
ns ho found the hosts consulted his coniforta and considered his 
eoimnissions. No doubt the recompense for his recom- 
mendations was arranged for in tho bill. His littlo privolo 
dinner commended to ibo best caro of tho snd 

wines of the muio cstenroed vintages were pri^nlucod for his 
delectation from tho innermost ii'casses of tho collanu 
What may havo passed between him and tho landlord, when it 
came to be a question of settling the bill, was a mystory; they 
always withdi'cw together to the littlo family sitting-room 
behind the bar and beyond the vulgar cose. But, whatever it 
might he to his master, that certaimy was no very evil 
quarter of an hour for tho courier,^ by the jolly smiling 

iW with which he reappeared to swing himself up on tlio mp^riaw 
of the travelling carnage, whence lie waved the heartiest of 
farewells to the host iu excuan^ Ibr the kiss of the hand. To be 
sure he had always swallowed a flowing cup by way of parting 
ceremony, and the ample gourd that was slung to his portly person 
had been replenished wiUi Bordeaux or Bargiindy of jw/dy and 
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bouquet. Bui it i«'not iinchnritable to suppose that his commissions 
were baiulsionie; and that his pay, good os it was, was the smaller 
part of ids prolits. Then railways came in^ and couriers began 
mtlicr to go out. Theii's had boon a tymiiuy which had not always 
boen tempered with due discretion. Not unfreouently they had 
forgotten to combiiio the in modo with ino fortiter in re. 

They iind been in the way of oshMitatiously luirading themselves 
ns protectors nnd guardians to the injury of the s^f-^respoct of 
thoir charges. It was difliciiU to avoid regarding them somewhat la 
the light of spies. So with tho introduction of railways the people 
who had been used to triist to their lending strings began to try 
Ui totter along without them. Ijike babios, when they get to 
feeling their logs,” tourists aoon camo to run nlono. Ilaving 
once begun to help themselves, foreign innkoopers begnn to 
iind it to their profit to help them. No doiiU tho smiling 
host hiid often cursed in ids lieart his friend the courii^r 
whoso hands ho squeezed and whose cheeks ho kissed with ctFusion. 
lie sorely gnidgea to tlio friend of his soul tho comnii8.sion which 
reduced his personal gains so materially. If he could drop the 
middleman out of the bargain, ho could at once undersell bis 
competitors, and get more out of his custuxners. So hn scut 
his son to study English, lie insist(>d (»n his waiters pushing 
competitive oxaminatious in language?, and ulthough it must be con* 
fessed that the standiunl of thfdr attainments was fur from a high one, 
yet they did pick up emiugh of foreign words to he wonderfully 
comforting to strange. visitors. And what with tho spread of the 
English speech, and the establishment of sieam cniniuuni(*ation.s 
which shot you rapidly from city to city, and assured you a 
speedy retreat should your situatiou abroad bocome trying, 
couriers began to be di.spensed with. Newly-married couple?, 
who used to bn among the bo.*it patrons of the cl;i.ss, wcuv too 
glad to escape from under those Argus oyc^s whicli used to be 
tixod uuwiiikingly on their endoHrments, nnd made thcuii lualter of 
merry jest with the innid. Young men going on the great tour, 
the most lavish employers of all, trU an ingenuous shame in heltig 
diT-nurscd over the Oontineni. I'he prosenee of a body servant 
who spoke and thought for them smaclu^d too much of tutors and 
governors, and of those days of boyhood which ihev desired’ to 
forget. So what with one thing, wlint with another, couriers 
went much out of fashion, except with City millionaires who 
sought to swell their dignity by inngnifying their retinue, and 
with ladies and invalids who liud mucii belter reason for placing 
ibemselvos under the caro of (Treatliearts in tlioir pilgrimage. 

There seems every renaou to heliovo, however, llui'- il:o opening 
ef the Vienna Exhibition will give at least n teinpoiaiy impetus 
to the prosperity of the couriers* guild. There has already boon 
a rush of visitors to the Imperial city, and hy-and-by tlieru will no 
doubt greater crowds and trcmimlous scramble and bustle both 
in the city and on the roads that lend to it. It will not he a simple 
question of being shown to snug rooms by ohsen^uious waiti^rs at 
any house which you may honour by your pntrouaige. it is possible 
that, as the season •'•n, docent quarters iinywhon) will become 

matter of uegotiaaon and haipain, and althoiigli the >iuister 
rumours of excessive chArgc.s may turn out to bo suiuuwbat ewagge- 
rated, yet simple prudence may often connA'l one to como to some 
understanding in advance. It iu ciix;utu>i uncos like thevso that the 
courier becomes a real luxury, nor is he likely to be a voiy expciisivo 
one. Uo will cost a good deal no doubt ; but, on the other hand, 
he may save a great deal oven in money, to say nothing of temper 
and trouble, rlis experience and topographical knuwlcdgu will 
often be invaluable, lie w’ill relieve you of the higgling which 
an English gentleman hales abovo nil things, whatevor niny he 
the soutimenta of somo iniiiuiging English ladies. Them in 
Vienna, unless the head of the i'amily party means to make him- 
8<df the riave of his household, he must provide himsudf with a 
• domestic familiar of some kind, while there ore many worthy 
people whom tho sense of loneliness hnd isolation on the buiik% of 
the distaul Danube might render fi-etfully nervous or moodily 
despondent. It would make all the diflerence between enjoyment 
.ana misery to have some one in charge who knows nvery thing you 
are Ignorant of,w'ho thinks for you, tends you, feeds you, and to who?e 
coat-tails you can cling in case of necessity. To many vetorp travel- 
lers iu Bhinolund and Switzerland there will be a terrible sense 
of the adventurous when they are being carried so fur beyond the 
range of their ordinary experiences. The heroes of the 
eniSn never crossed the Duuuho stream with heavier anxiety 
as to all that might possibly bo awaiting them. Tourists aro^ no 
longer upon the nomcly Rhine, flowing through its familiar vine* 
ytuSoi and bearing its friendly rafts past hotels swarming with 
cookneya towards peaceful ilolland uud their English home. 
The Danube rashes towards the vaguo unknown, through wide 
plains peopled by semi-nomadic Magyars; through forests tra- 
versed by nalf-armcd Servian swineherds; past towns in 
tho Principalities where ^ baiting Jews and wrecking their 
dwellings is still the favourite pastime of the pi^ople ; past tumble- 
down atadels that ily the Crescent, and wiiito villagns with 
crumbling minarets which are possibly huing devastated by the 
mysterious plague. It is to bo e.vpected, too, that all the.so scuii- 
bulATOUA Slates and provinces will send their representatives in 
troops to the great Exhibitiou. As you triad tho unpaved 
atieeia of the innermost city, or lualie your way through the 
Leqpoldstadt towards the i^rater, you will be swagger^ up 
emmst by haggard, wild-^ed Orientals, who are walking^euats 
^deadl^y weapons. The Imperial polici' will give butj^odcrate 
nseuraoce to strangers to whom Qerman is as one of the dead 
languages; althou^ it may be some satisfaction to believe 


that Scotland Yard has sent delegates from its deteeUve 
force, nnd that a half-dozen or so of native-bred British 
ohicers are watching over the safety of their countiymen. When 
a sense of the strange is brooding oppressively upon you, 
there may be unspeakable comfort in the thought that trusty 
Fritz or Karl is always gliding at your elbow Uko a substantial 
shadow. 

Jesting apart, if wo are to judge from tho reports of the 
Viennese journals, a corporation of couriers has mMO cxcollout 
arrangements for securing eificient service and protection to in- 
tending visitors. They seem to have catHblislied a central sjrndi- 
cato, which doubtless "has its agencies in this country, and its 
rcccuumcndation should be a material guarantee for character and 
capncltv. It is needless to point out how much of the enjoyment of 
the journey depends on your making a satisfactory choice. ^ ICxcept 
in its es^enliully temporary nature, the connexion with your 
courier more nearly n'sembles niatriniony than any other that we 
c.'in tliink oL There should be compatibility of temper and habits ; 
that is t(j say, a good courier, like a good wife, should protoud to 
give in graciously on all occasions, should manage you so judiciously 
that yoii are never conscious of the pressure which directs your path. 
There should be al)soluto mutual coutidonce ; that is to say, you 
should never have a Huspiciou that you nro being deceived, and 
you should remain in blissful ignorance of any injuries that may 
be done you. If it should iiiifortunatuly prove otherwise, you aro 
fretted past endurance by the very ch^wness of the ties that bind 
you and vour tiavelling companLoii together: you see your enemy 
by your bed and your board, ho thrusts his linger into all your 
arrangonientM, lio miikes his voice hcaitl in all your money matters, 
and indeed he may be said to have mastered the strings of your 
purse. •Sepiiratiiin is in your power, uo doubt; hut you cannot 
separate without .‘uicrilices, rocriniination, nnd a good deal of 
scandal. Then, bad ns he was, and much as you havo como to 
dislike him, -you aro sure to hud that you miss him and his services if 
he leaves you, and if you try to form another connexion in haste, 
the chances are that you do wor.«io than before. Tho moral of which 
is, that persons whoju-opose to travel with couriers had bolter make 
their arrangements in time, uud apply in the quarters that oiler 
them sub.'itaulial guarantees. 


ASYLUM MANAGEMENT. 

I T may bo taken forgrantod 1hathi‘foro very long there will be a 
> change of ^»'>mc kind or other iu llio local admiulhtrution of 
our <*ouiiiios. TJ\o English .Justice of the IVncc is confessedly an 
anumaions being, lie is a (government olHcial iu so far as 
ho has his corniuisshui from the Crown, but tho fact of his 
being uuiaild itself makes him something wholl}' ditlorunb 
frum'tlio jiaid servants of the Crown at home or abronu. Ou the 
other baud, tho fact that he has his commisHion from tho Crown 
malu's him soiiiethiug wholly diflereuL from those ollicei'Sj at 
home or abroad, whose authority .springs from popular election. 
Ho cannot stand according to either the French principle or tho 
iSwlss principle. lOvea in Eaglaiui he stands by hiaisclr. Other 
(dlicrrs of the (7rowu aro paid ; other unpaid oificers are elective. 
All that is to bo .said for him is tlmt ho i.s, and that it is by no means 
clear that anybody else would do his work better or so well. 
And that thU can bo said for him is. In our laud of precedent^ 
a good deal. An Anomalous institution is in bhigland not likely 
to qe upset simply because it is auomiiloua. Still, if an institution* 
which IS conlessedly luiomalous is attacked on other grounds by any 
powerful class, tho fact that it is anomalous greauy strongllicDB 
the hands of those who attack it The county magistracy, 
anomaluiis as it is in tlieory, might safely go on aischuxgiug its 
diilir.s both judicial and ndininistrativo, if nobody found any- 
thing to sny against it except that it is anomalous. But in Boveral 
comities the ratepayers profess to have found out that the magis- 
trates are not only anouioluus but dometbing much worse, namely 
extravagant. The charge in most cases arises from sheer miscon- 
ception ; hut the practically iinpurtaut thing is that the charge 
has be^n brought. In tho case of mtui who vote away the money 
of other men to whom they nro in no way responsible, a suspiciou, 
oven nn unjust suspicion, is almost os bad as a conviction. Men 
cannot in roason be asked to submit to taxation without repre- 
ss ulatiou any longer tlian they choose to submit to it. It is 
probable then that the present form of county administration will 
have, at some not very distant day, to give way to the elective 
board in soma shape or other, it is hardly a question whe^er 
the chsnge \riU be lor the better or for the worse. When those 
who lire aiVected by an anomalous institution say that it is not 
only nn anomaly but a practical grievauce, the anomaly cannot 
Blond. 

Wo have before now had to speak our mind about tlie local govern- 
ment of counties, and we shall no doubt havo to do so again 
more than once before the matter is Jinally settled. Some setde- 
ment must be made some. time, but the chances of a reMly good 
settlement will bo seriously endangered^ if the subject of loe^ 
government bo taken up os an electioneering question for -political 
parties to outbid one another about. Tho vote of the ftnnen is 
already so powerful, the Ballot is likely to make it so much more 
powerful, that there is tho greatest possible temptation for all 
parties to bid for their su^ort It is certaluly not an agreeaUo 
aspect of human nature to near nuigistrates, especially Conserva- 
tive xniq^tratos, disparaging their own oiw and flattering the 
prejudices of the farmeis, with a view to an expected doctfon. 
The advanced Liberal is sometimes less zealous for change 
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on this head than hia Conservativo noighboiir. He has boon 
known to argue that democracy is the right thing where it is to 
bo had; bat that, where democracy is not to ro had, there ia 
nothing j^ued by pulling down a better oligarchy to set up a 
wono.^ It is quite certain that, as regards the ciiicioney of public 
administration, above all os regards the welfare of the classes 
below botlh it would bo no improvement to exchange a government 
of squires for a government or farmers. Some malicious tongues 
have gone so far as to say that the farmer is produced bv 
keying the bad side of the squire and leaving out the good. 
However this may bo, it is certain that the teiidoticy of the farmer 
is to take a breeches-pockot view of everything, to grudp) evei^ 
penny that is spent, to delight in the false economy which makes 
some petty saving at the cost of really ^flirient and liberal 
ndniinistmtion. It is said tliat some Poor-law Guardians liclieve 
that their title means that their duty is, not to be Guardians of 
the poor, but to be Guardians of the parish purse against the poor. 
It is certain that it is the hardest thing in the world to make a i 
body of farmers understand that an ineompetont officer is far | 
dearer at a low salary than ii competent oflicer is at a high imlary. 

There is one branch of local adminisiration above all which it 
will never do to hand over to hodins ut ail liko the present Hoards 
of Guardians. These are the ruiipor Lunatic Asylums. Of the 
two it would be far better to cfiitralizo tliPin, to place them, at 
the risk of any number of outenes, under purely (iovernment 
management of some kind. We are far from wi&hiug for any such 
change. All that we can say is tliat, of two possible change^ tbU 
would be the lesser ovil. The management of the As^'Tums at 
present is somewhat peculiar. A t.-omniitteu of Visiting Mngis- 
tratos is appointed yearly by Quarter JSeasions ; but, when onco 
impoinied, they are, for most purposes, indepeiidtMit of iho Court. 
Thf^ have on great occasions to como to tho Court for money ; 
but in ordinary life they havo nioi-e to do with ili« Oomuiissionei'a j 
in Lunacy. That is, when they have to lay out money beyond tho 
income of the Asylum itself, they hove to come to Quarter 
Sessions for it, while they hove not to come, liko other Com- 
mittees, for iho coniirnintlon of their ordinary nets. Tht* local 
public at larpfe therefore hears of them only as spenders of money 
and has very llttlo notion of whnl the real work of the Asylum 
is. lu more counties than one an outcry is raised against the 
extravagance of the Asylum Visitors, which for tho most part 
biniply proves the ignoranco of those wlio raise it. Wo allow 
that the ignorance itself is often not their fault, but to raise a 
disturbance about matters of which they are even innocently 
ignorant is cortHinly a grave fault. That the general public 
should know little of tho details of Asylum management is a 
necessary coiisequenco of tho form of management which tho 
law has decreed for Asylums. Therefore lloarda of Guoi'dians 
ana tlio like would bo ^bolter omployed in attending to their 
own duties than in censuring men who are doing their own 
tluties also, though in a sphere which is iiocpssnrily loss open 
to tho public eyu. iiut it is much worse when a future enndi* 
date or his zealous support»'r« join in the outcry with a view 
to the next elortiou, or when a nobleman bent on a popular 
harooguc thinks that his nobility exempts him from any need to 
get tip the subject on which he is speaking. The cry of ex- 
travagance is of all cries the easiest to raise, "unloss possibly tho 
cry of Popery. And people raise it as if magistrates, and espe- j 
cially Visitors of Asylums, had .some interest in cxtraviigiuice. I 
Vi'Oiu the way in which malcontent Guardians and the liko are apt | 
to talk, one would think that the rates went into tho magistrates* | 
pockets, instead of the magiatratos having to pay them liko other 
people. In matters of expense the interest of the magistrali^ is 
exactly the same as the interest of tho rutepayci's, for the simple 
reason that the mn^istriitcH are themselves ratepayers. Any one 
who knows anything of the working of Quarter Sessions must 
know that hardly a penny cau be spent without sume zealous 
economist rising to object to spending it. Extravagance is cer- 
tainly not the lault of a body of men who, if they vote away 
other people's money, vote away their own also. But it is possible 
that expenses which seom necessary to those who understand the 
matter in hand may sometimes scorn exlravagaut to those who 
know nothing about it. 

One^ point at which the class represented by tho elected 
Guardians are apt to grumblo is the salary paid to the Medical 
Superintendents of the Asylums. A retiring Superintendent gets a 
pension, or the actual Superintendent gets an increase of salary, and 
the voices of the discontented are loud against the waste of the 
public money* It is in vain to tell them what a post that of tho 
Superintendent of an Asylum really is, to toll them of the rare 
unton of intellectual and moral qualities which it calls for, the 
scientific skill, tho tact, tho temper, the thorough zeal for his 
work without which the work cannot be done — qualities which 
are cheaply purchased indeed at 500/. or 600I. a year. It is in 
vain to tell them of the wearing and distressing nature of his 
duti^ of tho spocial need that his work should have occasional 
breaks, and that it should not— for fear of his own mind giving 
way— bo kept on for any very great number of years together. 
It m iQ vain 10 poiut out that for this very purpose an Act of 
I^liament was passed allowing pensions to bo granted to 
ofnce» of Asylums after a shorter term of service than 
ibrmeny ; to show porhapa that the pension complained of 
mighty ly the^ of tlie Act, havje been much higher in 

amount and might have been granted several yeors sooner. It 
is in vain to tell them ^w cheaply the services of a really 
good Superintendent ate bought at the highest salazy which any 


Superintendent receives — to explain the constant, dlrcriminatifig^ 
ana delicate treatment which is needed by patients under th^ 
various forms of disease; how many little refinements which 
to the vulgar eye might seem luxuries are really parts of the 
medical treatment; how tho pictures, the baud, the theatre, the 
chapel with its fubrio and H(5rvices at least up to the stmdai^' 
of a wulLortlcrcd village church, all have their direct share itt 
doing the work which the Asylum lia.i to do ; how great a power 
of orgtuiizulion as well as of scientilic skill is needed in the maa 
who has to look lu all these things luid to iiianiige a large staff of 
inferior ulHcers. All this goes for nothing with men whose one my 
is that the thing might bo done cheaper. So it doubtless tuight| 
if all that is neodod were, after the good old fashion, to cboin and 
beat our luiintie8,to sliut them up in cold and darkness and naked- 
ne.«!i*. The Guardians could doubtless get Unit douefor a much 
smaller sum. Or they might doubtle.ss even gel the parish doctor, 
for a much smaller increaso iif his pay, to look in nt the Asylum 
every day as he looks in at tho workhouse. Or something might 
be saved by cutting down Asylum diet to the standard of work- 
house diet, the ditVorence between which two standards is shown 
by the simplest of tests; patients removed from ih«' Asylum to 
the wt>rk)iou-s» always lose in weight, while piitieuU n^moved from 
the workhouse to the Asylum always gain. And there ia one 
way perhaps better than any of these for lessening .\sylaiu 
chiirgos, and for taking away the need for enlarged AhvIuiii 
btiUdlngs—u way which many a grumbling Guaivlian Liui in his 
own hands. No one cause sends so many pationis to the Asylum 
ns dnuikenness;^ every Guardian who pays finy part of his 
labourers' wages in drink instead of in iiuvicy is directly helping 
to increase tho number oi Asylum patients, and tlioreby to 
increase the amount of Asylum charges and the size 01' Asylum 
buildings. 

'i'he upshot of all this is that, whatevor changes may be comuig 
in the form of tho local government of our counties, the Lunatic 
Asyliinis at nil events must not bo handed over to bodies whose 
spirit and tcmp*}r are at nil liko that of our present Boards of 
G iiardinns. They eauiiot be managed under tho intlueneo of that 
bal'd grudging spirit which forces every |>tmny, either for the 
proper wtdfare of tho inniatcs of the workbouso or for the fair 
pay Ilf its ollicers, to be absolutely wrung out of it. The wav in 
which tho Gimrdiuns manage tho workhouse.H, the way in wnicU 
their complaints show that they wish to manage the Asylums, is 
proof enough that they must never be allowed to have them in 
their hands. IJnder ihcir care the proper medical treatment could 
never be (tarried out. No medical iiisn of the cliisw which alone 
is lit for the delicate work of Superintendent of an Asylum would 
(dther take siicli pay as they would ofier him, or would submit 
to Mich interforeneo as theirs. Whatever happens, our Lunatie 
Asylums roust nut be placed in the hands of meu less libeml of 
money, less iildo to understand the position and feelings of an able 
Aciciititiu man, than tliey nro now. Local uiaiiiigemeut is no doubt 
be.it when lit local uiamigement can be had, but if the only form 
of local inauagemenl that is to be had is such local inanngement 
as is ]ik(dy to bo given us by Board.s of Gunrdiaus or boilies at 
all like them, tho earo of our .'\.syluru.s had better become a direct 
branch of tho business of the central Goverjiiueut. 


THE rritocr.RS ag.mx. 

W E gather from some coromuiiiciitioris which liaro been 
published in tlio 6';’ocer that the nduil uumibcrs of that 
trade are ju.«tt at present by no means in a happy friimo of mind. 
Even tho reduct.i(»n of the sugar duly dues not cheer their drooping 
sinrits. It would soem that they have cniuo to Uio couciusion that 
all the world is in a conspiracy against them. The public ia very 
hard upon them on one side, and tho whidesalo houses are very 
hard upon them on tbo other, and then there is the new Adultera- 
tion Act to iill up their cup. The Adulteration Act is tho newest 
grieTauco, ami lor tho moment it protluecs the loudest outcry. 
The grocers think it very cruel that they should be n^quired, under 
criminal (leiialties, to vouch for the purity of tho articles which 
they ofier for sale. They assert, of course, that no adulteration 
ever takes place after the goods arrive at their shops, but then it 
is impossible for them to be sure that adulteration has not been 
previously practised. They do not manufacture or import tho 
goods themselves ; they purchase them from tho whole.sale houses, 
ond they have to trust* to those houses to give them an honest 
return tor their mouey. To tho mind of the retail grocer nothing 
can 1)0 simpler or more obvious than that tbo wholesale dealers 
should alone be held I'esjHinsible for the purity of tho wares sold 
in shops. It is conceivable, however, that the wliolmlo doalore 
might liiivo sometliing to any in opposition to this proposal. They 
would naturally object to bo made responsible for tho clinracter of 
goods which had passed beyond their control, in many cases th^ 
are only importers, not manufociurors; and they, too, are liable to 
bavo bad goods passed olf upon them when they go into the market. 
If the retail people had their way, the wholesale houses might find 
themselves culled upon to answer, not only for the quality of the 
goods as they sold them, but for the quality of the goodii after they 
had gone into tho hands of other penKms. An imnartial public wm 
be disposed to believe that adulteratiou is practiMd aonietimss by 
the wholesale dealers, sometimes by the shopkeepers, and some'^ 
times by b^Ji in suocifssion. ^ The only way iu which adulteratiiiu 
can be elS^Ttftially checked is to come down on the person iu 
whose possession the adulterated goods happen to bo found. It is 
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true that he may he the inaoeent victim of an impoiitioi)| but be 
will have an opportunity of provin|f tliis^ if he 000, before ho ia 
convicted. 

If the ehopkeepera will only exert themstdvee to expoee the 
Xraudd of wholnoate don) ere, and to bring the oilenders to juatice, 
ilio nitbli'o will bo vnry griiteful to them ; but wo are afraid the 

puUio con Lordly aSord io rciiova the shopkeepers from all re* 

eponaibility in the mattor. Tt ie not too much to expect tliut a 
luan who eets up oa a grocer should have some knowledge of iho 
articles ho undertakes to supply, and sliould bo able to discrimi- 
nate between gonuino and spurious commodities. If he cannot 
trust his own judgmoj^ in every cose, a small foe to an unalytteal 
chemist will enable iiini> to submit the doubtful giKids to an 
authoritative test It is much copier for a shopkeeper to tost lus i 
goods in bulk than for t*vcry custouier to Lest them in fimall 
ruianUties ; and the practical advantage of the law it Rtmids is 
tnat it puts a certain amount of pressure on the shopkeeper to 
take pn^utious on this point which he would be v(!ry apt to 
neglect if he wckj allowed to transfer :dl liis resnoii^ibility as 
a matter of course to the wholesale Louses. Whether gooils 
in the Custom House and in bonded warchoustfs should not be 
subjected to a regular system uf inspection is a qiicstioii 
which corlidnly deserves considenitio!!. Tlie rotuilors are of 
course entitled to the beiictit of every proU'Ctiou against the 
trickorv of wholesale dealers which cau bo r 4 >asoiiabty tended to 
them, both for their own sake and fur the sake of Iho public; 
and adulteration, .notwithstanding Mr. llriglit’s famous dictum, 
is reallv such hu abominable kind of robber v that no ctlbrt 
should be spared to truck it down and piinisJi it. The J Reports 
which were laid on Tuesday b«*foro tlio City (Commission of 
Sewers contain some rather slariliug disclosures on lliis sub- 
lect. Hr. Lethcby, the Alodical Ctliccr <if Health for the (’ity, 
lately heard that a thousand boxes of adulterativi green ten wore 
being ofl'ored fur public sale, but the tea was all sold before he 
coula intorfoi'e. Sam pies, however, inul been taken and the 
names of the purcli;u<er.s obtained. Ho found that the samples 
contained from forty to forty-tlireo per cent, of iron liliiiga and 
ninotocii per cent, of silica in Iho fi»rm of tine s!ind, wliir.h had 
been mixed with the leaves before curling oviilently witlrn view 
to increase their weight and bulk. After the leaves wore curled 
they were covered with green pigment, and wlieii infused in boil- 
ing water they produce<i^‘ a very turbid solution, %>tlV‘Usivo to the 
smell nod nanmms to the taste.*' In anuilier in.stan<*o Hr. Letheby 
was privately warned that a large cpiaiitity of uiMnind tea was 
being hawked about in the City, and on inquiry le* found that it 
was salvage from a wreck. Thu toa, after having been Nvell soakcMl 
in salt water, tvas dried and otherwiiie luanipuliitctl iti order to 
give it a decent apptmruiicei and wfis tlun packed in old tca-cht^sls 
and stored in a boadod warehouse. All the sample.') were com- 
posed of ^ exhausted and putrid loaves, itud were nttorly unlit for 
Auman consumption. ’ In a joint Iteport tho Afedical OlUoor and 
the Solicitor of the (Commission hnvo pointed out the ditlicullios of 
dealing with nrticlv^ unlit for food in bonded \VHi'ehonsef<, owing 
to tho wont of defiiiito, spotHly, and certain inforinuiiuii of the ex- 
istence of such articles, and of power to enter the wartdiousea for 
tliu purposes of examinalitm and analysis. They suggest that this 
Medical HiHcer of Health or Nuisnnen Inspector should 1* * eimbb’d 
to ii).*<pect goods in bonded warehouses, anti, in the event of tht-ir 
being found to bo unsound or impure, to obtain an order from tin; 
justices for tbeir seizure and condemnation, or at least for their 
being held in custody until fully examinod. 

A meeting wan h^d Iti London last week at wliiob a riunibt*r of 
grocers exchanged views an to the present state of the trade. We 
cannot say that the speeches which were delivered convey tho 
impression that the grocers have as yet ar/ivcd at a v<Ty (unrroct 
appreciation of tho conditions under which they have to\lo bnri- 
iltsBS, or of the proper course for them to pursue. Hut on one poLul 
at least they have come to a sonud concliibiou, and tlint is iw to 
the advantage of co-operatiou among thomselvos. The shop- 
ke^era seem to he bccouiing resi[nied to tho oistcnico of (kt- 
oporative Stores as aii inevitable evil, and the only question now 
ia how to compete with thorn to the be^t advantage. A hair of 
the dog that mt you” is an old proscriptiou to which tins grocers 
appear to have tume<l in their despair. They ha\o resolv»*d 
to meet co-operation by co-operation, but it is .Mtill uncertain 
what form tnoir co-operation is to nssuiuo. Jn the in- 
stance, the retailers endeavoured to frighten the wholesale houses 
into refusing to do business with tho Co-operative Stores, and in 
some instances they succtseded. The only result, liowover, was 
that, when one firm throw up a coiitmct under pressure of tliis 
kind, there were others eager to obtain it, and uic Stores have 
never found tho slightest difficulty in procuring whatever g«>«>d8 
they ref^uired at wholesale prices. The Stores give large orders 
and pay cash down, and these arc teuipUtious which^ few traders 
are able to resist. The retail people are at last convinced of tho 
hopelessness of attempting to prevent the Stores from obtaining 
wholesale supplies, and have determined to apply whntovcr 
pressure they cnii bring to bear on the whulosale dealers in 
order to obtain belter bargains for tbcmsolves. An Associatioa 
bos Ix^n projected for the piuposo of supplying grocers, oilmen, 
ship ownem, with goods at a small perceutage on cost, to 

enable thorn to meet the competition of Co-operativo Societies.’' 
Tbm no reason to doubt that an ostablisbment of this kind, if 
yndlciottsly managed, might prove highly benelicial to the groc^^rs, 
Bf unitbg in this way, they would enjoy the ndvmitag^ of inoliing 
WDOlesalo purchases on » large scale, and of pitting into 


their own pockets a share at least of the profits whidi 
at present go to enrich the wholesale dealers. Indeedi even with^ 
out forming a hirge asaociatiokii grocers mighty by combming 
together in sinall groups^ often Sect advantageous puitskases. 
They would do well to remember, however, that the sucoeas of 
the Co-operative Stores is entirely due to their strict adbereoco 
to cash truisBCtioDS Doth io baying and BeUiog ; ouil it la hopo- 

less for tho grocers to attempt to compete with them on eoual 
tonns unless they are prepared to act on amilnr principles. Wo 
observe in the prospectus of the proposed Gixicers* riupply Associa- 
tion till'll it ia intended to allow members to obtain goods on 
credit to the amount of loof. worth a year for each sliare held; 
anti here w'o havu at the outset a departure from the ready money 
syt^loni. It must iicucr be lorgotten that in ono way or another 
credit must be paid for, and shopkeepers who trade ou borrowed 
capital are necessarily weighted iu tbe race as compoi'ed with those 
who pay for everything in cash. One of tho speakers at the 
lueeting at wliich this project of co-operation was oiscuased urged 
that wholesale Ihiusvs should bo utterly done away with,” tor- 
getting apparently that the new association would bo only a 
w]iole.sale house iiianagod by a company. AnoUier grocer, in the 
course uf what is described as a vigorous speech,” thought t^t 
his fellow-traders sullerod from being “ too nervous.” His advice 
WHS to pul .Ji/f. a pound 011 muist and id. on lump sugor, and 
don't bo uervims." Some indignation was expressed at the 
candid admission of the chairimui and other spoakers that the 
retail dividers wen; sullerlug from Llio compotitioii of tho iStoros. 
One geiiliomunsaid ho thought it was showing a Hag ofwoakiioss 
before th«* public to como Wfore them with such assuclaticms 
this.” It W4LS only because the public was so ignorant that it 
was taken in by tho iStoro'*. This gentleman, liowover, was re- 
minded tbatmeretalkingaboutthe •'Flores wouldnoL talk theoidowii. 
The success id* a (irocers* Supply A.sso<;iation would of course 
depend 011 tho umoiiiit of practical experieiin^ and sagacity with 
which It was coiiducled ; but there seems to bo no roitsou why a 
committee •>(* gn^'ers could not mnnnge kiicU a business as well 
fw 4 comini tL«;e of Civil Service chirks. Kven if tho gnjcem com- 
bined for nothing i*W, they would do well to couibiuo with a view 
to protect theiiiMelves from hnving unsound or adulterated goods 
p;wM3d oir upon Iheui by wholesulo dealers. An orgaiiizod system 
of iu*ij>ectioii and analysis* with a fund i(>r ])rusecuiiug fraudulent 
merchants, would be as much to their own ndvaulagu as to that of 
tho public. 

Wo liiid in the saino luunber of tho paper wliich reports the 
mocling of the grocers a rt pinl of the aimuul mocthig of the Civil 
Si-rtice Supply Association (Liniited). Tho biilaiice-sheot 
^*how.H tliiii jioods wiM'u sold last year to the amount of 
V; 1,792/., at a gross profit of 3s, 000/., which wus reduced, 
however, by working cxjuiiises to a not sum of 5,300/. The prin- 
ciple is to sell at Cost ]>vico art idea which do not deteiionito by 
keeping, and whudi are packed for sale, sucli us pickles, prt'served 
meals, &c. in oilier case.s a small peramUigo is added to cover 
risks und cxponN^ci. It is interesling to know that tho Asaocia- 
lioii expects to be able to sell sugar nt 11 reduction of a farthing a 
jHiund If Mr. Lowe's Hudget is carried; so that tho geutloman at 
the grocers* meoling who urged tho retailers not to Iw “ nervous ” 
about raising the price of sugar may pcrliaps Had tliat tbo oompn- 
litioii of tho fcjloi’Bs cannot bo ignored. If tho shopkeepers oxpe- 
rienco a pang of envy and jealousy when they rend tho lur^ figures 
uf tho As.soclalIoii*B bahince-sheel, they may perhaps derive Bomo 
eunsoktion from hearing that the mtinagors of the society are not 
successful in pleasing everybody. Larmtst appeals have been 
fitldiessed to tbo Associatioa on the subject of port wine, and they 
laid down a comsiderablo stock of port in auticipation of tho de- 
mand from members. The consequeiico is that they have still a 
large stock on hand. If gentlemen,” siiid the Chairman, ** will 
iiui drink old port wine wo cannot keep up the supply,** and there 
certainly docs not appear to be any means ot compelling gentlemen to 
drink old port wine if they don’t Like it. It appears that Mr. O'Dowd 
uIho ** alluded to tbe subject of Irish whisky,” but his lomarks, in 
coii;5equeuce of the noise prevailing in the room, were unfortunately 
lo^t to the reporters. It would appear that there is a great IrisU 
whi^ky quc:»ticm as well as an old port question, and another 
geulleinnu was very bitter about the great cool question.” A 
member thought the iStoros were extravagant with paper and 
string, luivl niiuLher demanded a Boiiosof detailed accounts Mowing 
thu precieK'. profit and loss on every articlo sold in the establish- 
ineiit. The Chairinaii pointed out that it was by simplifying 
their accounts as much an possible that the Htores wore enabled to 
do bn.aucds cheuidy, and that the infurmutiou askad for would add 
con.NuLeriibly to the annunl expenses. On the whole, the Gom- 
mittoo seem to have quite enough of questinns of ono kind and 
another oil tltcir liund.*i, and their moderate allowance of i,SOO 
guinens to Ijd divided amongst them can hardly be said to have 
k)en too easily earned. If a resolution adiich was carried at this 
meeting k confirmed by a ballot, the Association will pass into a 
new phase of existence. Hitherto it has been open to any member 
of tho Civil Service to become a shareholder, but it k pipposed 
that tbe ia<)uo of shiires should be stopped, and, if thi# is agreed 
upon, tho Asi<ociation will become, in n great measure, an orwaiy 
propriotary bii.xinc.?s. The profits will belong to the existing body 
of shareholders, and there are already indications that a 
of interests may some day arise between sbareholders who are 
anxious for largo dividends and members of the AssodatioD who 
are interested iu obtaining cheap goods. 
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ftELIQlOUa AFFAlRd IK GERMAKT. 

rpHE eodenaAtical contest !n Germany has by no mesne lein 
JL domumt, though it seems of late to have attracted leea |»ublic 
attention. Both in the political and in Uie strictly leligioue sphere 
oventa are mphlly adTaiioIng^ ntid It reuiiusiH to he soon wUotUor 

ilie two parallel etrefims whick have hitherto run each its own 
separate course will converge to a common issiie. One question 
on which groat stress was laid at the Cologne Congress of last 
September has, wo observe*, already come before the German 
Boichatag, and has been referred to a Select Coiiuuittao for con- 
^deration ; that is, the introduction of coronulaory ci\il marriage 
throughout the Bmpiro* Meanwhile the cc<m:siaBtical llinN of the 
Government have been passed without any substantial chaiigo by 
an ovcrwLeliuiug majority of the Upper House of the Prussian 
Landtag. A form^ protest has been made by the ArcdibisUop of 
Cologne^ and we presume some similar niciisuro is in conteinpln- 
lion by the opiscopate geiiei'ally, ns they liave agaiu met at Fulda 
to secK inspiration at the tomb of St. Boiiifnce. But they ant 
with closed doors, and ns yet no iutimutiou liiis been given of the 
result of their delibcratiuns. It does not, however*, at all follow 
that their condeiuoatioD of Prince Bismarck's Church ]M)licy would 
r^rcsent or evoke the universid fooling of the Catholics, or even 
oi the Catholic clergy of I’russin. And it is certainly a curious 
fact, if it is correctly reported, that, of sitino lifty petitions against 
l)r. Falk's Bills presented to the liorrenbaus, forty-one should have 
emanated from Protestant coiigropatious. The laity may not un- 
reasonably be disposed to think tlial a university education is an 
innocuous, if not 


, ^ beuenciul, prrlimimiry to the mom 

profosmonal curriculum of candidates for tho priesthood. And the 
clergy themselves, whatever opinion they uiny hold about 
methods of clerical training, can hiirdlv Be expected to cling 
with peculiar aflecLion to the arbitrary exercise of episctvpai 
authority, which it is the object of one of these new measures 
to restrain. It is not improbable, from what is known of their 
chavacters and antecedtmhi, tliat there may even bo those among 
the bishops whoso personal convictions are ffivoiirnblo to some 
part at lenst of the uew loelalation, as wo know there are tlinse 
among them who expressed their personal satisfaction nt the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits, though they had joined in a corpoviito protest 
against it beforehand. Tlio question of t)ie ab-<tra(;t merits ‘or 
demerits of the new laws is of coursi' qiiiie distinct from thi! 
wider inquiry as to the policy or justice of imposing regulntiona 
materially atfectiug the internal orgaul/iiition of the Church, by 
the exclusive action of the civil power. Into that discussion we 
need not enter Iierc, further than to observe — what is obvious — 
that a certain ifjnrgin must iiccossarily be allowed for ditferooces 
of national sentlmout and usage, and that it has always been 
customary for foreign^ C8))e(;ialty J Prussian, (ioverumeiits 
interfere, and to intiTlere witli a high linnd, in many matters 
whore any such interposition would bo tlmught iiitolcmble in 
England. At present, iKAvover, we are chiefly concerned wulli 
the facts. What is certuiu is that tho four Bills Jiave piisscd tbo 
ilcrrenhaus, and nltbo'iigh a final reference to the J^ower House is 
requisite ns a matter of form, it is expected that they will have 
xeoeivod tho lluyal assent and have ui*como part of the law of 
Prussia by the end of next wook. Tho further stop of extending 
thoir obligation to tho whole Cie.rman Empire can hanlly 
bo long delayed, and already Bavaria and souui of the other 
smaller States are preparing lo adopt it on thoir own account 
without waiting for the aclion (»f tho Imperial Biid. 

The csmulsion of the .TK.4uits, though it raised less violent oppo- 
sition in Ultramontane circles than the directly ecclosiasticid mea- 
sures since introduced, is, as wc have before pointed out, still more 
difficult to defend on grounds either of justice or expediency. And 
the iteport just presented by tho Committee appointed by tho 
Diet to ascertain the exact sense of the clause which includes all 
aociotiea ^‘related to tho .Tesuits," without naming them, in the 
asntenco of hanishniont^ extends the scope of the measure far 
beyond what had appeared to he its original limits. Kot ouly are 
certain small colligations regularly lilllliatHd to tbo Jesuits put 
under ban, but all communities which share whut thoComniittoo 
lunro defined to constitute the leading characteristics of the Jesuit 
Ord^ arc also to share their fate. These characteristics are stated 
to be three— ‘namely, the aiming nt a universal 8])iritnal dospot- 
iam, the intornol centralization of discipline organized with this 
<diyec^ and universid extension to all parts of the world. The two 
former neculmttcs may fairly bo allowed to distinguish tho 
Jesuits, noth in fact and in tlie intention of the master mind which 
planned tbo systeiti, from the older religious corporations in the 
OhurcL But if they have been more successful in extending tbeir 
operations ovor the world than their older rivals in the Held, this 
M maiiriy due to their superior organization and unity of aim. The 
Dotkunicras and Franciscans are nut loss cosmopolite in idea than 
Ae Jesuits, and for thi-oe centuries before tho itcformatiaii the 
Flnnciscfins were the groat missionary power of the Latin Church, 
11^ as the Jesuits nave been for the three centuries since. 
However, the Gommxttee have reported that by the application of 
tom the Redemptoiiet and Lazarist Fathers must be hold 
Ip be induded in the scope of the lew, and they will accordingly, 
WO nresumo, be banished from German soiL This rough and ready 
llMfuOd of expelling Ultramontane infiuences by a fork” can 
to suggest to a looker-on tho probability that, like 
Oimiiar methods of expelling nature, it may load to a reaction. 
Bewarigbt iMBiseention ^ thu aort (we are speAking now uinply 
cf tte Jeeoit law), unleea it b vary thocoughmdeed— more 


thorough than is well possible in this nineteenth ceotiiiy— 
usnoUy defeats itself. 

It would be an interesting ioquiiy, if there were any euflWiNrt 
data to rely upon, wfasit enect recent changes will hevft alt the 
present very critical epoch in the bistoij of the BomBn Oalhow 

ghurvi^ on tho futttio u( Ueufiau Gftlliulfotsiii} fiod how Qiej wUl 

bo rciccivcd by tho two great sections into which it is at pveesQt 
dividctl. Thero is little in Winco Bisuirurck's policy which roe OUl ■ 
Catholics would not hail with sathfaction ; most «>f it, including tho 
proposed SHtablishment of civil marriage, is virtually the carrying 
out of their own prolcssed programino. But will the Ultramotttaiio 
majority paatively, however sullenly, acquiesce, or are we to look 
fur a kind of religious civil war, if such a phrase may bo allowed P , 
We have seen oln^ady that a largo number of Protestant petitions ' 
ag(uai*t the now laws was presontrd, and it has been asserted that Ae 
majorily of the ** GUI Lutherans,” or what may bo called in Eaglish 
phru-soology the High Church section of tho Evangelical Church, 
will side with Catholics in their resistance. It may bo so, though 
vve do nut foci by auy means sure of it. Neither indeed can it 
hufely be assumed that the Catholic oppoaltion will take any very 
determined simpe, notwithstanding the fiery language admressod 
by the Ultraniuntaue in n kind of editorial allocutioo, 

to tlie nsseinblcd bishops at Fulda. Tho modern iState is first 
ideniitied with Satan saying to tho unchangeable Church, All this 
I will give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me,” and b 
soon afterwoi'ds, in a peroration more sonorous than strictly 
intelligihltf, somehow metamorphosed into n combined embodi- 
racfiit of Judaism and heathenism, whose oppressive gloom is at 
lust to be trliimphnntly ditipeUed by ‘‘the eternal sunlight uf 
Christianity.” But the "Ultramontane jounials, both in Germonv 
and obuwhcrc, are much addicted to what the Americans cau 
“tail talk,” and there is another passage in this mine article 
which nmy suggosl a dill'urcnt conclusion from that intended by 
the writer. iTw observes, with p(>rfcct justices that immense 
sacrifices will bo domandt'd” of those who are resolved to resist the 
action of the Stole, uud then adds— what b by no means equally 
clear— us is idwiiya tho case, these sacrifices will bo made.” 
But that depends entirely on the «».niestiieps and atreiigth of con- 
viction of tho Ultramontane P'lrlv, and some of those who 
are best acquainted with the 'iuttiTiiftl cimdition of ra- 
ligioiis parties in Germany do not nt all belbva that Ultra- 
montane eariicHtncss will stand the crucial teat of sacrifice. 
There, as clHcwhcTo, the infnUibilbt ranks are demondized 
by a secret indilleruntbui, if not scepticism, which b en- 
tirely vj usistont with very loud talking while talking only is 
requiix)d, and ia even likely to promote it, out b not at all likely to 
inspire vigorous action or patient endurance of si^rious trial and 
discomfort. Meanwhile, however, the Etate docs not appoar to 
he particularly firm in its suppoi't of the Old (Catholics. Tho 
other dny tho piirishiuners of llirschlierg, in ISilcsia, elected an ex- 
communicated Old Catholic priest. Dr. Hossler, ns tlieir pastor, 
lu whom the Bisliop of Breslau of course rcfiiAod institution,; and 
on un appeal to the Goverimient the Bishop w^as supported in his 
refusal, and a second election was ordered to be made. In Switzer- 
land, however, the movement seems to be carrying all before it« 
and even llio occeutricities of Father Hyacintlio, who was iiivittMi 
by an iiidiscrHet iniuority to Genova, have not seriously retarded 
the fiTowth of A large and increariug party of (tonii Jidc Catholics 
w'hu'upcnly lupudlate infallibilidm. 

In Germany there has been lui iniportint Old Catholic meeting 
held at Bonn, under the presidency of Dr. Scbulte, who has 
uiigrultnl from rrague to the banks of the Uhine, and now bolds 
a professorship in tho northern University. It was decided 
the nnnunl Ciuigress should bo held next September at Constance, 
where two Gld Cnthollc: congregations have been establbhod. but 
the main object of the meeting was to elect a bishop. And about 
this somo hitch .seems to have occurred. Dr. DulUagsr was 
understood to be opposed to the step, as unnecessary, or at least 
premature, and two of the niosl dbtingubhod Isadora of 
the movement, Beinkens and lleusch, whom* names have been 
in eveiybody'a mouth during the last twelvouioath as the future 
noiriinees, have declined the ofilco. In Beinkens's case a sltteere 
dllHdenco as to hb own qualifications was unquestionably the 
controlling motive, but Bcusch b said to have abo expressed 
doubts of the wisdom of making any appointment at present. 
Tbo Bohoine, however, has not been abandoned, and the 4th of 
June is now fixed for tbo election of a bishop, whoso salaiy was 
announced to have already been secured. And when the bishop 
in elected and consecrated (by tho Archbishop of Utrecht) a synod 
is to ho hold, and a plan of .<«y nodical action, drawn up by a 
Committee of tho Cologne Cougrosa, will be submitted to it. 
There are obvious reasons to nci-ouiit for oven the warmtMt sup- 
porters of tho cause shrinking from what must inevitably be a 
diifioult and trying, and may not improbably proi-o a somewhat 
thankless olfico. But, on tho other hand, it is not easy to see bow 
tho inoveincnt is to hold ib ground at all, for any time, even 
allowing it to be a strictly provisional arrargsmoiit, as Dr. DoUingar 
insists, without any bishops; and it is plain that if bishops there 
are to be. whether one or more, its future success will very matsri- 
allv depend on the wisdom displayed in thsU seleetion^ Both 
liemkeiis and Keusch are men of gt'eat learning mid sober 
judgment, besides being earnest and eloquent rossken ; bat on 
episcopal firebrand mignt easily do more fiiischref to the cause 
of which ho hod become tbe official representative than ail 
its episcopal opponents put togeiheri and even a respectidfie non* 
entity migi^ very seriously discredit it . The Old GMholia may 
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perliaiM be disposed to regret that Schulte hlnisclf; whose tact and 
TOwer have been shown to bo fully equal to his evident intensity of 
^nriction, hapnena to be a layman and a married man. It is not, 
however, our DUfilnosa to aneeulnte on tl^e ehaneea of the ap- 

i^binjf i!]<>etion, but ye sull look with bonndoMblo nM to 

uie report of the meeting to be held at Cologne on the 4th of 
Juno. The little Church of Utrecht has hitherto preainited tho 
aole example of a Jjatin episcopate repudiating tho modem cn- 
cionchmonts of tlie Papacy, and tho uosperate attempts which 
have been xnado from time to time to suppress it by artifice or 
by force are a measure of the gravity of such a pheuiuiienon in 
iComan eyes, liut tho Archbishops of Utrecht have studiously 
maintained an attitddo of purely passiye resistanccj and tho com* 
miintW they rule over neither a largo nor un increasing one. 
An Old Catholic bishop in Oermany could not fail to be hrmight 
into direct and acti\n natagonism with the uplioldois of the 
.Vatican docreus. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


T he French critic, hi. lleul^, Logins one of his thoughtful 
essays with these words “ Tho return of tho Uxliibitious is 
looked lo Hs a fete — a loto of intelligeuce arid of taste, and yot, 
notwithstanding, art is lu^l.** lie ihim proceeds to examine the 
causes why exhibitions do not arn^st, but, according to Ili<^ opinion 
of some, af'tunlly accelerate, tho dccadf^nce of url. In Isiiglnnd wc 


certainly iiave an iiitcre£»t in ascertaining huw it canio to pass that 
a period of decadence at once set in when tho Itoyal Academy 
gtuned power and po.oif.ioii by the posso.'jsion of fbirlliJijton House. 
That the present Exhibition should .^bow steady and eoiitinuoiis 


decline is nil the more anomalous iimsinuch as there are reasons 
why a revival might have been anticipnled. One cause of the 
foiling away within tlw Inst lew years is but too romtiion in 
the exporicncu of all iutellectiinl movements, whether in art, 
flcience, or literature. Tho transition is alwa)s critical and 
sometimes fatal between 01m generation and another; tho chasm 
which lies between men who, amid crowning works, haye been 
gathered to the last gamer, and their utiiu^crediled succossora, 
it la often impossible to till up. Tho Academy has siitlered 
losses which it is diflicult to make good ; tho death uf suck 
psinters, as btacllse, l^billlp, Creswick, iitid Muhoh leaves blanks 
which unist long be felt. And then, iti addition to the£^) lo.sses, 
there eoDicH in the course of iialure 11 contim uni:? falling away; 
men who once worked hard and well roach the of life when 
they take, things easily. And unfort unatoly it h.is so Imppc^ned 
that at this juncture the younger and rUiiig generation is scarcely 
strong enough to bear the heat and burden of the day. llcnco for 
the moment the Exhibition is witliout lending spirits and govern- 
ing power.s; but tlirt this period of inteiTf»gnuni will bo of long 
duration there seems to be no serious gi'ound for fear. ^ Tidout is 
cropping up oven in obscure places, and good honest work is pre.M9iiig 
forward ; moreover t here appears to be a siiiccn* desire on tho part 
of the AcadtMiiy to afford to men of prouiiso a chance uf making 
themselves known. But, averting to the dangers which M. Beuld 
sees -in the pi'esent system of o?mibitinns, wo may mention an 
evil which at this moment specially besets tho Koyal Academy. 
Instead of being sustained by the State, it is niiin.stitutiniinctiiatod 
by individual motives, and piivato interests, it may be feared, 
prevail over tho public good. Accordingly these exliibilions, iu 
default of authoritativo and intelligent control, are a <!oinproini.co 
of parties, a kind of f;ivo and take, a foregono conclusion in favour 
of mends who are kindly allowed to get a good turn. All this is 
BO much tho way of tho world in every profession that no onn in 
particular can bo blamed, and yet the result is a confusion little 
imort of calamitous. The exhibition becomes a medley, medi- 
ocrity in the majority puts talent into nu eex*,cHtiic minority, the 
tarea grow up and choke the wheat. Gnlieriv's thnk arranged aro 
often the reverse of edueaiional ; indetMl they somotiines SHiictiou 
with anthority works which tho public should bo tauglit to despise. 
It seems one province of conlempomry criticism to striko tho just 
balance, to supply us It wore a taiahtjtic and to point to 

the causes which may be tending to the advance or to the decline 
of our English art. | 

The largest picture of the year is dedicated by l^lr. Poynter, 
A.R.A., tci the “ Dr^on of AV^intley ” (541) ; the le'geud has been 
Mt forth at length in the Percy Heliques, Tho incidents in this 
particular legend do not materially difitsr from the usual routine 
of these stories ; the dragon, a.s a matter of course, hn.s committed 
outrages, and the people in conseoueiice are suppused to have fled 
fbr succour to a gallant knight, who, having chosen with care hU 
armpur, has been dressed for the fight by a yoiiug damsel. The 
typical form of these romnuevs is of the more importance inas- 
much os Mr. Poynter is undrrstood to bo engaged on four bulky 
dragon pictures, of which this is only the second ; the storv of 
^^Persous and Andromeda*’ having last year furnished him with an 
introduction to the series. In the present instance the spectator may 
imagine himself near a Yorkshire village called WanUey, within a 
nule of the seat of the late Mr. W ortley Montagu. The spot chosen 
is a wooded and rocky headland which overlooks a wide sweep of 
bill and dale, a lino of country common to Yorkshire. As we 
•tend before the picture it would appear that the pointer has been 
parefttl to reproduce the octiuii scene associated with the song, and 
assuredly no locality could be better suited to bis purpose. 
Qtundly conoeired axe tho tree trunks which assume tn^c con- 


tortions oa if in response to the dragon's writhingof and the 
dragon himself^ described • in the pcem as of ** furious wings/^ 
” long r1aw%’* and ja^ of four-and-forty teeth of iton,’’ xisM to 
the nobility which distinguishes tho higher ord«^r of dri^ons 

thd meaner end more extrmgent of the epedee. Mr. Poynter W 

greatly improved on his dragon of last year, which was a raving 
vulgar ]iioi).ster ; now he comes mere near to tho Tumen^sque idea, 
which is the noblest conception of a dragon known to modem 
times. More of More Hall,’^ the peerless knight of these woods,” 
is scon with arm and sword raised ready to give the final thrust. 
The drama sustains its aclion well, the drawing is firm and teiio. 
Perhaps to the gtmeral public tho stjrle may still seem rather dry 
end hard ; yot tho grand troatuumt of the lines, and the solemnity 
of the colours, show that Mr. Poynter in his ucloctieism has not 
excluded Titian from his studios.* 

Mr. E. M. \Viu*d, 11 . A., baa a powerful composition, “ The Eve 
of St. Bavthulimicw ” (207). Admiral Coligny, after the attempt 
to fi8sas!-inate him beforo the massacre, is visited in bed by the 
King, Cathcriiio do Medici, and the Duke of Anjou. The situatiou 
is striking, and the figures have a dignity befitting histone art; 
yet they would appear to more advantage 'if Ics.^ heavy and dark ; 
the colours, tt)o, might be improved by the presence of quiet and 
retiiing greys in tho place 01 hot pigments. But the artist has 
evidentiv bkm ready to sucritice much to manly strength. Mrs. 
E. M. \K^\rd finds n congi^ninl theme for her dexterous pencil in 
the marvellous b(»y ” Uhattertou (361). Known dates indicate 
sii ago of only lliirteen; in other words, this picture is four or five 
years prior to the closing scene in Mr. AVallis’s well-known pic- 
ture, “ Tho Death of (.Jhaltertoii.” The Bristol Bluec(»at schoolboy 
liufl, in flint, not as yet published a line, yet here in a little garret,, 
with tho tower of liedclitfc within sight of tho window, we sec, by 
tho prcMTicfe of parchments, papers, and pounce-bags, the resolve to 
forge u w^ny to renown. 'J’ho wstcr-mothcr of tho poet schoolboy 
disturh:! him nl his work; he complains, You are too curious 
and cteur-sightod ; I wi^h you would bido out of the room. 
It is my rooni.” Evidently here w*os a capital subject for n pic- 
ture ; yet w e incline to think more might Itavo boon made of iSi 
if a crouching or bent-up attitude had imt been given to tho 
hero, who thus appears diminutive and almost insignificant. The 
axiom uf Du Eresiioy might, we think, have been remembered 
with advantage, that tlic bero of u composition .should meet the 
eyti fair in thy front, in all the blaze of light. Y'et the story is 
pteasnutly V»ld, and the picture capitally painted, especially in ite 
realistic details. Indeed the artist has neeii so r*vr«iful of local 
circumstances that the work xriny bo accepted almost ns an historic 
record. 

Some few religioius pictures inny be mentioned in addition to those 
Avliich we vewtui-ed to coiidcmu in our introductory notice. '^Christ’s 
Ivoproof of the Bhorisees” (187) is not tho best work we can re- 
call by Mr. Arinitage, it. A.; tlio manner, though .simple enough, 
is dry and hard ; tho figures of Uhrist and tlie Apo&ttles, though 
not without dignity, have no approach to the diviuo. Mr. Herbert, 
It. A., seems to fall into an opposite exijfuiiio when he throws 
spa.s!iiudic emotion into the figuro of ** St. Mary Magdalene 
at the Foot of tho Cros-s” (302). Mr. Herbert has studi- 
ously qualified himself for these sacred tlicmc.s, and if to 
eetchew wluit may be toriiicd tho fleshly school ” of painting, 
and to give, in lieu of warm flesh, cold stone and hard wood, 
bo tho ' vitality of spiritual art, then must ho rank as ono of 
the foremost of religious painters. ^Ir. Herbert bos certainly a 
right to boost that his impersonation of the Magdalen is the reverse 
01 that of Titian; indeed he probably would prefer to find himself 
.side by side with Ary Srhefier, who, when aflecting spirituality, 
thought it but iitting to be colourless. Mr. AVatts, K.A., we ma^ 
be sure, paints on the converse theory, as may be easily seen in his 
figuro of **'rho Prodigal ” (281). Tlore, instead of pallor and 
poverty of pallot, ia power of colour and impasto. But diversity 
in tho trcatmcmt of niblic.al subjects is not only allowable, but even 
ioipcralivo ; the assumption ho-s been too often tacitly made that 
a painter is bound to impart some undefined reJtgioua aspect 
to every character token from the Old or the Now Testament, 
whereas there are many personals — such, for example, os the Pro- 
digal Son — who can have no claim to the privilege of reUglons 
treatment. In like manner, After the Expulsion (282) is not 
neccHsarily a theme for religious sentiment ; accordingly Mr. Elmore 
has been content to depict Eve merely as a noble and bbauteoits 
form of humanity ; the light of the countenance is shadowed 
by dark destiny as tho mothor of our race, fairer than all her 
daughtnrs, wanders with an infant on her shoulder into the wide 
world shelterless. Tho accessory figures compose grandly and 
complete the story. The painter has been studious of his types, 
and if them bo still the possibility of a hiffh ort among us, nob]» 
generic types whc'.rofrom accident and blemish are eliminated 
lauht onto more claim a first care. Mr. Dobson, RLA., has long 
laboured in tho direction of ideal art, but in such works as St 
Paul at Philippi” (291) the misfortune is that, in seeking his 
typo, he eliminates and refines away so much that in the ond 
there is little or nothing of nature lext. Here a certain damsel” 
could scarcely have lost her witi^ because it is but too oMous 
that she never had any. Painters, like other people, fall into the 
error of supposingthat the road to religion lies across a prostmthd 
intellect, whereas some of the finest brains ever seen m ^ or 
within the aphoro of ait are found in the sacred works of tte Old 
Masters. 

. Mr. Alma Tsdema apparently holds the Aponte conviction that 
Hblienl painting may all the better for weight of ifttdbet 
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'‘The Death of thoflretbom^’ (<03.3) » terrific in intcnrity^ 
The acenc hoe. been leid in one of those Egyptifin tofiplee femiUfir ] 
to all tmvftllere when in ruioi but hero restored with nrchieologlc ! 
cave, liotlft architecturally and rituidljf The do^th vf ibO fllCthortt 
filled the shadowy fane with wailingi hooded figures like 
Bpectres from tombs raise hand and voice, and musicians with 
atrango instruments faintly seen by fitful lights swell the 
lament. In front of the spectator one of tlieso fii'stbom in 
the prime of youth la stretched on the knees of a stately 
creature, who may be taken for the King. “ And it came to pass 
that at midnight, the Lord smote all the firstborn in tho land of 
X^ypt, from the firstborn of rharooh that sat on his throne, unto 
the firstborn of the captire that was in the dungeon/’ The 
mother throws herself on tho dead body of her son. This 
pictura has its faults. Alma Tadoma, of Northern desceut, has 110 
Venoiian blood in his veins ; his handling and his colour when 
compared with Italian methods are heavy and opaque ; and, fol- 
lowing this lino of thought, a logical necessity might compel 
us to^ deny to him the faculty of imaginationi which in 
the history of pictorial art has proved itself supreme only 
dn Italy. And yet this Dutch painter— a pupil of Daron Leys, 
and now a naturalized British subject — produces from time to 
timo works which givu to imi^inatifm a more extended sphere. 
Indeed a newprobleuiishere presented to us; wo seem to have 
arrived at a point where imagination cau recommend and reconcile 
itself to a realistic age rmly on condition of becoming real and no 
tiial. Tho general conclusion to be drawn from the most successful 
pictures of tho year seems 16 be that the time is past when artists 
could safely build on tho ideal according to the trorlitional meaning 
of the term ; pictures rean^d on this uiisimstantial basis arc as hou8(;s 
built on tho sand. And yot tho only great fiituro for art is, as it 
always has been, in the direction of the ideal. Nevertheless, 
experience within the Academy .seems to prove tluit, unloss an 
English painter cun produce his ideal out of an English peas«int 
or out of an English pastoral scene, lie may poi-sibly deserve pro- 
motion to some other planet, but will have very little chance of 
getting upon the line of the Acadoiuy. 


ih« theatre occupied the most . important place in ibe ioetal 
arrangeii^ts of the day, but peftoin^ liondon la not eooli n dly; 
If Bbakepcaro is played in the eVeaiDff people will not .come» fiW 
if ho io piajod la Uio ttlteruouQ tte/ wlu comO) ttiit win im fifiiji 

If anybody said that three hours is enough of such entertaiiiiiieilt 
as Mr. Tpm Tavlor provided lost week, the remark would be 
douiably true. The gentleman who acted Hamlet lost in phydical 
power as his task proceeded, and cortaiuly ho gained ini no other 
respuct. The cbundiyard scene is inelfuctive, and tho nuifierpaa 
deaths upon the stage make tho last scone, even with the. best 
acting, Slightly ludicrous. In ono reflect the directon of ijiho 
Crystal rMuce may bo congratulated. They undertook that “ tho 
smaller features ot this great drama ” should be completely ropre*» 
sentod, and in this limy have succeeded. 

It is, indeed, dilficult to fi^el sanguine as to the results of Hr. Tom 
Taylor's undertaking. But, as he has leisure and ability, it is to 
be hoped that he may receive oncuurngement to persevere in it. 
The ample space of the Crystal raloco may perhiumiafibrd a comer 
for the poetic drama ; and if a good school of ^Ing could be 
established there, the stage in liOudon would be improved by it 
But probably Mr. Tom Taylor, like other eminout artists, can 
only be h.ad on his own terms. If ho directs, others must obey ; 
and wo may suspect that tho company ho has collected is not 
absolutely tho best that could be not, but the best that waa 
willing to accept his instruction. Tho public, however, is not 
likely to be sutisHed unless the best is dono that ciicamstanoes 
admit. If thcro bo a good actor able and willing to play an? part, 
let him bo engaged ; and, on tho other hand, let Mr. Tom Taylor 
be ns far os possible at liberty to orraugo minor details as bo 
pleases, lie points out in a note to his edition of Jlawtet that 
the stylo of Osric's talk is a caricaturo of tho euphuism of 
Shakspeiire'd day. This caricaturo would surely be mado more 
complete hy dressing Osric in tho fashion of the same iige. The 
gravodxggers are unmistakably English of the same time, but 
the dresses of humble people do not vary much in successive agea^ 
and Mr. Tom 1 'aylor may say if ho pleases that his gravediggers 
are of tho thirteenth century. It might be interesting to consider 
how far this mudern strictuess as to costumo is to be carried. Lcjt 
make the imprubnblo supposition that Ti'oilus akil Cre$Bida 


HAMLET AT THE CUYSTAL PALAC^K. 
rpiIE wenkuess of the modern stage is proved b) the contrlvancos 
JL which are adopted to conceal it. Admit all that can be said 
in favour of Mr. Tom Taylor’s supposed impr(»vomoiils upon tho 
stage tnulitions of Jlamkif and wo still feol that n little good act- 
ing would be worth them all. We learn from the columns of a 
newspapoj that tho costumes have been correctly designed after 
examples of the thirteiiiith century ; and w'o tire tempted to ask, 
What of that ? Tho characters of this play bel<jng to ^iiiakspcarc's 
own time so far as they belong to any lime. Tho maimers and the 
talk of lliiuilet and Horatio arc th(/se (if goutlomcn to whom tlio 
rapier and dagger woro fainiliur, and it is a mistake to carry accu- 
racy of detail so far as to dress Hamlet and IJoralio in gowns 
which would have been stidly in their way if they Lad ntteiiipted 
to use these weapons. lu seeking 11 roprosoiitative of Hamlet it 
might bo useful to remomhev that courtier's, soldiers, 

scholar’s eye, tongue, s>vord,’' are all among Lis attributes, mid his 
skill in the use of arms is not only talked about, but actually ex- 
hibited. Nature alone gives genius, and time is necossaiy for study ; 
but a young actor who uiidi^rtakcs Hniiileb ought at leiist to make 
himself as porfect as possible in tlioso parts of his business which 
must be learned in youth, if they aro to be learned completely. 
Aspirants to tho tragic stago may usefully rcniomber how much 
labour was gone through by those wh(» in former times altaliied 
its highest honours. Charlos Kean, avLo play(*d Hamlet within 
the momo^ of many of us, waa remarkable for attention to tho 
mechanical parts of his profession, and in this respect he may be 
recommended os an example to Mr. Tom Taylor’s novice. It is 
rather surprising that a pupil of eminent French teachers should 
be deficient in uuy of the accessories of good acting. The use of 
the sword is still taught in Paris, and it is a necessary occoin- 
plishmont in an actor who is to play llomlct. It is quite true 
that there are few persons in any tlicalro who cau distinguish good 
fencing from but ovoryboay can appreciate that grace and 
dignity of bearing which the coretul practice of fencing was ibrmerly 
ihottgnt likely to confer. 

It IS almost angrateful to criticize with any severity an attempt 
which is honestly directed towards the improvement of our 
stage. Mr. Tom Taylor is entitled to the approval and sympathy 
of all who care for the future of dramatic luemturo or art. Wo 
could wirii, indeed, that thcro were less coll for sympathy and 
more for congratulation. It is cuouuh to break tho hoart of any 
manager to see his audience gradually melting away as tho play 
which be has so elaborately produced draws to its close. But 
we doubt whether John Kemble himself, xu the churchyard acene, 
could have kept some of last Saturday’s audience at the Crystal 
Palam^m their dinner. It was probably hot foreseeu that the play 
would lost neai^ four hours ; and there are only certain trains by 
which ylntora uom London can return, and if everybody waited 
until the end of the programme, the train would be inconveniently 
crowded* Still it is strange that there should bo a play good 
enough to see rad yet not good enough to see the whole of. 
Perhaps It might not be amiss to consult the oonvonience of 
people who dine at seven o’clock by beginning on alternate days 
wUn the fifth act rad ph^ying backwards^ so that the whole 
play may be seen at two sittings. Thm have been cities in which 


ua 

were revived. ItVould be a'liianager’s obvious thought to claim 
credit for boiiig strictly cln.ssicnl, yet the heroes of Sbakspesre, 
although they bcardreok and Trajan names, would be much more 
at home on a iiicditeval battlefield than on tho plain of TtW * . 
But when Shaki^ponru thought it worth while, he could .fix the 
timo of a play, and inuke his characters keep to it in their 
talk. This is notably the case with JuIum CVemr, which 
contains very few expressions unsuitable to the manners 
of ancieut Home. Where Shnkspearo has not attempted this 
accuracy, lio probably did not think it worth while, rad ho 
was a toloraidy good judge. He certainly has not attempted 
to fix the characters of Ilamlet to any particular age, rad 
tho reason probably was tlint ho bad not made up his mind 
to what age the story of tho play belonged. Indeed, if Mr. Tom 
Taylor is right in saying that tho piny was talren from a nov^ 
fuuiided ou incideuU 111 tho mythic annals of Denmark/’ it is 
useless fur us to attempt to arrivo at greater certainty than Sbak- 
Apearo possessed. Wo should say, let the dresses be handsome 
and bai'inonious with the acting, but do not place a manager in 
fetters fram which tho author kept himself free. Aa regards the 
dre.ss of Ilamlet hiiunolt^ we should bo satisfied without ray im- 
provomeut upon tho woll-kiiown picture of John Kemble* The 
cloaks which Hamlet, and Horatio wear deserve the denunciation 
of a German emperor of tlie selected period as sorving nmther for 
oinameui uur use. They oro too scanty for warmth, and yet long 
enough to inipcdo motion. But if accuracy of detail were so v«y 
important os Mr. Tom Taylor Ihiuka, it might bo worth while to 
remark that Hamlet and Horatio appearing on the platform at 
Elsiuuro on a frosty night ought properly to be wrapped ill doaka 
capable of producing warmth. 

We have dwelt thus at length upon this matter ojf drssa 
because Mr. Tom Taylor has raidloiiged- attention to it, and 
wo think that in the too eager pursuit of aocuzacy he has 
fallen into a serious mistake. The phrase/’ says Hamlot^ 
would be more german to tho matter ii we could cany a cannon 
by our sides.” This single sentence seems sufiicient to prove 
our case against Mr. Tom Taylor. Tbe character of Ilamlet 
belongs to ml time, and the circumstances of Hamlet belong to 
Shukspeare's own age. In the thirteenth century a duel between 
geiillemeii, if fought on foot, would have been fought with sword, 
or lixe, and shield. This is Avell shown by Jjiertos, who desires 
to refer bis quarrel with Hrailet to “some elder masters of known 
honour,” in accordance with tho usage of polite nations at the 
timo of writing. In 8hakB|)oaro*B ago tho dogger was used in thi 
loft hand to parry thrusts mado by the rapier held in the opponent’a 
right baud. Captain Bobudil shall teach us how to use thenif— 
iCxalt not your point above this state, at any hand, and let ybot 
poniard maintain your defence thus I ” At or after Shakspf^’s 
lime duels began to be fought with the rapier sloim, and It waa 
doubtless comnior in his timo to fence with nipiera having httttm 
on the end. or ” foils.” The substitution of ^ler and dagger fbr 
broadsword oud target was lamented by writais who aaw in it 
a proof of the degeneracy of the age. In a comedy of 1 599 tho 
complaiut occurs^' Sword ond buckler fight begina to grow out 
of use. I am sorry for it I shidl nevet ara good manhood again. 
If it be onco gone, tliis poking fight of xaper rad dragar will 
come up ; then a tall man rad a good awoidraiid^hiimw 1 
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win be epittea lllco a cat or rabbit,” We tnko lliU auoUUou from 

a note by Scott on tliat paesage of the Lady ^ <Ae Lak6 whidi 
describos the combat between Firxjamoa and Eoderick Dhu. 
Scc»tt Jini^w all about these things, and he bad not omitted to 
consult in reference to them a book called JUustyatiana of Hhak- 
Meait, which is probably too old-^shioned to deserve Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s notice, let tho gradual disnso of armour is one of the 
most important features of Shakspeare’s age, and this feature in- 
evitably appears in any play which reflects tho manners of that 
age. But ever since Mr. Fechter thought proper to play Ihunlet 
in a yellow wig because he was a Dane, we have been overdone 
with details which, even if correct, have boon unnecessary. 

TiOt us not, howpver, omit to acknowledge the, good which ^fr. 
Tom Taylor has lUme, by putting Hamlet into tho hands of ninny 
hundreds of visitois to the Crystal Palace, and causing them 
to read it. Some of his remarks are valuable, and we parthfnlurly i 
approve .the note in which ho dwells upon the woinleiiul im- 

f rossiveneas aiid sigiiificanco ” of the opening scene of the play, 
t is diiiiculttb' complain of any excision of tho text when Mr. 
Tom Taylor’s abridiniiont occupies nearly four hours in perform- 
ance ; but we think that the sort of audience likely to be found 
at ^e Crystal Palace would appreciate tho speech of Marcidlus 
which refers to Christums. The preface mentions- that Mr. Tom 
Taylor did tho work of excision himself, and found on com- 
parison, as wo can well believe, that tho result agreed nearly with 
that ati^e edition which has boon produced by thrc'o centuries of 
axporionce. Yet the wealth of Siuikspeare's mind is shown by 
those cuttings pf the diamond. Among them are the lines which 
teach that excessive grief fur a father's death is utiposed to 
reason, which still bntli cried ” This must bo so.” 'J'here 
ore no lines in the play by which an andioiice would bo 
more nearly touched. We think that Mr, Tom Taylor's 
exegeris of tho word ‘‘ cousin ” in tho last lino of this spcoch 
ven^ on absurdity. The <h‘9Covery that this word is additssscd 
to Hamlet, and not apoketi of him, reminds us of the <lisco\ ery of 
another ingeniouH coiumontator, that Dusdomouaojiplios the words | 
My lord” to the Duke, and not to her husband. Some critics | 
are too fond of a procese which may bo described as nioasuriug a j 
giant to a hair's breadth. Howover, on tho whole wc arc couttmt 
with Mr. Tom Taylor's work, and ns tho audience, or What re- 
mained of it, cnlkd for author,” wo pre.^umc that they also wero 
content with it. To prevent disappointment of future uiidicnc*us, 
we may mention that the ghost ot Shahspcarc uid not appear in 
answer to this call. The that <*an ho said of the perlormancc 
is that it gained some genuine applause, which was pariicuhu ly 
bestowed on tho scene in tho Cjueoirs chisid. I'lie g]io.st wiui 
mechanically e.V(%llent, but wc have hoard much better ohu-u- 
flem. It is quite possible that the actor of llamlet umy im- 
prove 08 practice giros him power and conlideiice, and by 
all moiuis lot him have a full and indulgent trial. The 
Directors of tho Crystal Palace muy usefully revert to that 
nnarion which they originally undertook of educating the people, 
and thus tb^ may more eflectually compete with thij rival eato- 
bliriiment at S<mtb Kensington. they can collect an midioiico 
for young actors who will do their best in Shakspeare, both sictnrs 
and audience are likely to bo improved in tho process. Wo <»innot 
help remembering that one of the most recent aspirants to the 
port of Hamlet in lioiidon was a lady, Miss Buuwrio, whose 
nerformanco would coiopnro favourably with that of last 8alurday. 
We make this remark without the least desire to see this hidy or 
any other in the part of lliimlet. But if those porformanccs of 
Bhakspeare should continue, os wo earnestly hope tlioy will, wo 
thigk that all rising talent should bavo a chance, 'j'he public, wo 
are sure, will allow htiudsomely for early dilTioulties, and will bo 
aspedially generous to that dillideuce which is ho olten combined 
with noble aapicatums snd tnknts of the highest order. Wo 
. JbeapAiSiy recorded onr impression.*! of last week's performance, not 
tbrgattlng, however, that it was tho first attempt uf a difficult 
task, it is only necessary to odd that every pefson who feels 
any interest in the poetic drama should seca tho play of Hamlet at 
the Oiystal Palace, remembering during the perrurmonce llauxlot’s 
own precept as to the treatment of tho players. 


REVIEWS. 


DU. MANSKL.* 

XipiNRY LONQUEVILLK MANSEL, wo imagine, will not 
XI be very long remembered as Dean Manool. ITis best and 
ihoBt valuable work was dune before ho bccaiuo Dc.nn of St. Paul's ; 
and hie daims to that high otfice were of a general rather than a 
opecial nature. He was a nnUaphysician essentially, a theologian 
only eooidentaHy ; and his theology was not of what is sometimes 
eulpoeed to be the (moine decanal typo. A theory survives in 
•ome quartena thoum it is grounded on instances of not tho most 
recentdate, toataaeanory isjust the position for a dangerously 
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‘ntglntUiins, OllillllWII.nlllCOIlAMtiaitniittmiln, 
is generally out of place, it is not undentooa by the ocoupont of 
the next living or tho next stall f it is auspected by the arch- 
deacon, and possibly snubbed by tho biobop. Moreover, it oannot 
be qniot under such circumstances ; it is a pent force, like that^ 
which causes the earthquake, and must work its way out some*- 
how. Ori^nality iu a bishop is not like an earthquake, but like 
thunder and lightning. Whatever its value, it cannot be equally 
distributed through the length and breadth of a diooeso ; it runs 
rapidly along congenial substances, but dm^s mischief among non- 
conductors \ instead of worming and cheering, it flashes and 
fulminatoB. But an original dean is a comparatively safe person. 
He can develop himself without coming into iinplensaiit contact 
with cither Ids I'quals, his inferiors, or his superiors. No one is 
obliged to read his books, very few persons ai'o under the neces- 
sity of honriug him preach ; ho is enlreiiched against the bishop ; 
ho deals with tho cauons, for the most parr, ono at a timo; and 
his cathedral, in llio course of its existence, has heard much 
stranger si^ntiiuonts than he is at nil likely lo utter. But ^lansol's 
claim to a deanery was certainly not the abuornial nature of liis 
opinions. Ho was orthodox iu tho highest degree — more orthodox, 
indeed, than lueii who, like him, are at once able, inquiring, and 
honest, ciiu generally contrive to bo. Tho cost of Iiib mind led 
liim to dwell, not on theology in itself, but on tboology in its 
relation to philosophy, fits power of mind was such that ho 
was likely to do wfll whatever ho attempted; yet we may bo well 
acquainted with his vviitings without being ‘able to conjecture 
w*hiit distinctive ffninres he would have contributed to the 
Speaker’s Coinmcutavy ns a coniinoiitator on the Gospola of St. 
Matthew amt Si. Murk. IJia Damp ton Lectures are his most 
important ell'ort iu the direction of theology ; and their negative 
character is sufliciciitly indicated by their title — The Limits of 
IteligiuuH Thought r\:miint*d.” Philosophy was employed in the 
lectures not to iiivc^rtigalc thoroughly a certain held, but to dia- 
nbio pthor forms of pliilosopby from euiering upon it ; and tho 
limits of religious thought were examined os contrasted with its 
cemtents. What is perhaps more reniurkabio, there is on aWuco 
of originality in Munaei’s philosophy as well as in his theology. 
Ho has ventured on the prophecy that, if ever the time shall como 
when the philosopliy of the Conditioned shall occupy its iitting 
place as the haiuliuHid and auxiliary of Christian trutb/the name oi 
Hit William Ilaniilton will stand, must consul ted and most revered, 
iiniong the fath^‘rrt and teachers of that phil«i.^»phy. The prediction 
, is made in a hypotheticiil aud guarded form, which will in all 
probability prevffiit it from ever being brought into ermtnet with 
the severe test of fact ; but, of tho thinkers who Imvo any cou- 
Hdcnet! iu its uULiunle fullilrueut, few indeed would be inclined to 
modify it by substituting the name of Manscl for that of Hamiltou. 
Mansel applied with great ingenuity and pcrsevi'rnnco a meta- 
physical system which ho mouilied very lillle. Ho shoived him- 
self a model disciple, and did not aspire to be a master. 

Tho volume t>f Muusel'a minor w'rilingM, which has been carc- 
fiilly edited by Mr. Chandler, consists for tho most part of articles, 
lectures, aud bdtoivs, relating either to phiJoso 2 )hy as a separate 
subject, or to philosophy in its bearings tni theology. Two articles 
I on Sen.mvtioa Novels uiid Modem Spirituaiism, whicJi wore con- 
; tributed to tho Quarterly lierieiv, nro in ii lighlor strain, and an 
iirticJo on Frecthiriking, which iippciirod in tho suinis Itcviow, is 
exceptional, ns being of an historical cast. We hare also tho 
; witty dramatic fragment, rhroiMerivn^ which was called forth 
I by proposed changes in the constitution of tho University of 
! 0.xford, some of which hav^ now become historlcid facts, and navo 
so passed out of tho jrujulnr region. With tho exception of au 
untinlshed ariudo on tho Idealisin of Bcrkele}', all tho papers are 
earlier in dale than Mansels appointment to the cJiair of Ecclesi- 
astical History. It would seem that the intellectual energy whi(^ 
made comparatively light of metaphysics was for tb (3 time absorbed, 
first by tho novel duties of a not very congeuiiil prokasorship, and 
afterwards by tho practical work uf a dotmery — ^work which is 
easy enough on paper, but is aometimos found to absorb, ia the 
cose of a beginner, a great deal of time and attention, we may 
suppose that Mansera literary activity was just resuming its 
accustomed play when he was removed by au untimely death. 

The papers now before us, though for tho moat part familiar to 
readers who huvn cared iu fonuer years to follow tho coarse of 
Mansol's mind, supply in their present form a collt>ctiun of material 
which brings vividly before us his characteristics os a thinker. 
Few men indeeil have known metimhysical science so well, used 
it BO freely, and trusted it so little. In spite of their form, MaasePa 
intellectual attempts were the reverse of ambitioui ; he was like 
the defender of a bc;deged city who tries to drive back assailants 
with weapojis snatched from their han^ and whose iogenuily ia 
chiefly shown in meeting contrivance with contrivance. He new 
yielded to the fascinations of those great schemes of intelleetnal 
conquest in which the majority of young motaphysicians indnlge 
as a matter of course, ifo had a special faculty for abatr^ rea- 
soning, but nothing could be more moderate than hU estimate of 
what it could accomplish. The duty of philosophy, he said, la not 
to transcend conaduosness, but to make consmousnesa at unity 
with itself; tho oflico of philosophy is but the articulate express 
sion of consciousness. The tliesis which he maintain^ in w in- 
augural lecture as Professor of MetaphyaieB waa that nsychclogy 
ia the test of moral and meiaphjaical phUoKipbv t and wrae^we 
lecture was concluded, he told hk h^a Uat, hy means of a 
ttutiow p^ohologieal procedure, they might hope dtheir to lay a 
foundation in facts fer the construction of a meta^yeteal 
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0? tt Mijr Mto to 4iow w]w «uQb 1^ qratom could not be ccnitructedf 
mid whet in the origin end seel moiaiiig of the delua&oii wUA has 
led inea to dieein of ite poeribilitj. That no menipuletion of 
n^tel &cta can enable ua to tmnseend coneciouaneaa le the eon- 
cluaion to which many aenrible men have been led by the 
etudv of mental adeiice. When they have reached it, they leave 
off thinking about thought, and chooao aome other employment 
for t^r mmda ; and it la certainly strange to find a young meta- 
phyricdan, with a whole world of speculation before hinii acoaptiog 
as an important truth what they have found so discouriigiug. The 
termiuology of which Manssl was a master, and to which fmr 
some purposes ho trusted, was originally meant as the scaffolding 
of a bridge that was to connect tlio world of bcung with tho world 
of knowing. Wo may he quite sure that it was the hope of real 
discovorv which led tno fnthors of Hpoculatiou to leave common 
sense hchind, and trust themselves to a rcstloi<s sea of ahstrimtions. 
Even now it scorns to many of us tliat it is tho peculiar privilege 
of earnest thought tube in sumo way superior to iU premises j to 
guess, to muso, to meditate, to dream, yot possibly to vorify the 
dream after all. lutellec.tual entliusiasgi, like strong affection, 
seems to carry us out of ourselves to an object. The ardent 
metaphysician Ima a faith which i.s to him like that of 
religion, the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not soon. To such ardour AJansol cf>uld give but scanty encourage- 
ment. The very words with which h^* recoinmejided^ho study of 
motapliysica sound almost like an apology for failure. He told 
the leamero who came to listen to tho first burst of his professorial 
energy Quit ineLaphysicHl inquiry, whether' it succoud or fail in 
its ultimate object, cannot be otherwise than a wholiisomo and 
instructive discipline of the mind ; like the labourers in the fable, 
its votaries may not siina^od in finding the buried treasure for 
whicli they turn up tlie soil, yet their labours will have pnq)arod 
tho intellectual field fur its ]irnpi r harvest, and they may hope to 
attain a knowledge more valnaljle perhaps than tli2it for which 
they sought — fi knowledge of thein.««»lves lUiJ of their powers, of 
what they may and what they may not iwpiro to know, of the 
laws and limits of rr-ason, and, by consorpionco, of tho just claims 
of fiiith. (lood sniiso, no doubt; yet it la a poor recoiumeiidatiou 
of a study to begin by depreciating its powers; to hint that its 
how will not carry far. nor its arrow hit the mark. It is a vory 
peculiar intellect which can work on indeliiiliely ia the dim hope 
of finding something which it does act seek, and of attaining at 
last to thu iiiea£urc of iU own incapacity. 

It would seem at flrrit ^ight tliat- Mausel did not take the snmo 
depreciating view of logic as of metaphysics. For formal logic, 
at least, wdiich rejects all einpiricnl cdonicnts, lie has high 
terms ot praise. All forinal thinking, lie tells us, la (^verned 
by which may be expressed* iu aualytical judgments, 

while all material thinking is governed by laws which may he 
exprtjsml iu synthetical juilgineuLs. Thu lurmor are uniform m 
their oporalion, aud can theridure completely guarantee the validity 
of thought ; the latter are modified in tlieir operation by their 
combination witli experience, and can therefore only purtiaUy 
guai'iuitcn tho nilidity of one element of thougiit llouco the 
ibrnier may bo described as pure, udvqtMte, or posifive laws of 
formal tliinkiiig; while the latter may be described os mired, 
imdvtjwUe, or nvtfuiioe laws‘of inateriul thinking. When logic has 
been further defined as the scitMico of the laws of formal thinking, 
it would naturiilly strike a poi’sou who had luulhrr (•pocial kiiow^ 
ledge of the subject nor an exact appreciation of all the terms 
employed, that logic ought to bo an excuediiigly useful thing. 
The laws ou which' it is grounded are, as it appears, pure, adequate, 
and positive ; they are sullicicnt in themselves for an act of thought, 
they are uniform in their operation, and a puriuct guarantee of 
the validity of the mental process. Hut, alas ! according to Manael, 
the instrument becomes useless for tho discovery of positive truth 
the moment on endeavour is mode to apply it. It can detect some 
forma of inaccuracy, but cannot exclude error ; it ia no guarantee 
for the result of any procesa in which thought opuratca in con- 
junction wIQi perception and memory. This decision may remiud 
ua of the iamotia caae between tbe nose and the eyes about the 
apoctaelca. It seems to tho popular mind much, the same thing to 
aay that the eyes must be abut whenever tho nose wears the 
^fieetacles, as to aay that tho science of formal thinking ceases to 
be trustworthy when memory and percepticoi are not dissociated 
from thought. ^ Hut Kant boa demonstrated that a criterion of 
material truth is not only imposaiblc, but self-con tnidic;tory ; and 
Miosel baa assorted that an innovator who attempts to enlarge the 
field of logic only makes it impossible to assign to it any definito 
fidd whatever. A view ou which Kant aud Manael agree is of 
yww® 3 B 0 t to bo ridiculed or lightly sot aside, 'fhoir estimate of 
logic may be allowed the formiQ vmidity which is dl they claim 
m It; and it is only moniionod here in order to show the 
timrougbly consistent character of Mana»ra thought. A formal 
ldgW| entitely emptied of contents, and a metophysic devoted to 
ascovtam tho limits of something external to correspond 
« other like the concave and convex sides of a curve. 
Bpt TO materid element, which he excluded from promincnco on 
raentifie mnnds, might have entered as it were by a back door. 
Legions hay 0 not only to rnahitam theories aud formulate opinions ; 
they have am to give Ulostrations. Meiaphvsiciana may com- 
n^icato a lively impresrioa of their general scMitiutonts and tone 
attacking or defending on hypothesis of 
easmi^ly speonlattyo inthrest We may know what manner of 
Berkeley was consulting a 

Ui^papIV, Archbishop whotofy and Hr. J. S, Mill bare con- 


trived to materialise on Lqgie to quite a 

extent ; so that tho readew oilff imbibe from them, if hepleea^ aot 
formal thouqg^t merely, but tWws on sociiil sdenos^ 
physics, and poliQoiil economy, Some very clever pcoidyttmhg 
may be acoompUshed, or at least attempted, by a lodcsott vfbo 
illustrates the truth from his own mhiiona, and seeks his axamidea 
of the different kinds of fallacy froO sc^ls of thought with 
which he docs not sympathize. IIIiistnrtk*DS which ijagieete the 
private tastes aud bmuts of the writer be exduded of set 
paiptiso from elaborate works on grave sd^ects ; but the deti^- 
which would bo out of place in a Bampton llietim may come ia 
bulli Ap;>OBitely and gracefully in a fiying pai^blct or a Hvelj 
contribution to a magazine. If, however, we Idtk^ over Mansel'e 
minor writings in order to boo on which food ih mind fed in 
private, we shall meet with a soincwlmt romarkablo 
When ho was not metaphysical or logical, he waa ]^9tical ot 
facetious. Ho was well read iu montal philosophy, Hrhethsi 
Greek, German, French, or English ; he was also at Ifimo in 
Horace, and Kabelaia, and Iludibrns. and modern novels; -but 
his references to_ subjects not theological, which interi^t 
grave men in their more serious iiiomeais, are few and fal..., 
between. Political economy, that favourite exerdse«^outid iri " 
logicians, seems quite reinovc<l fnnn his consciousness. A stray 
rotVmnce to J>r. Carponter s llumim rhymUnfif strikes us like a 
portent ; and, when examined, it is seen not to relate to any subtle 
qucKtion os to tho normal bearing of nervous organization on' 
mind, but to aome of the most^ vulgar inRaifestatione of modem 
spiritualism. Mr. Darwin, in like manlier, is introduced on 
fic^oiiut of a supposed roscmblaneo between Ills theory of develop- 
ment and some nonsense inditod by a mcdinin porsonating Tom 
Paine ; mid olscwhero wo are told that all tho varieties of sensa- 
tional lileraturo may be referred to n tKiurce in the same original 
gerui by a law of generation nt least as worthy of the attentioo of 
the scientific student as that by which Mr. Darwin's bear may be 
supposed to hove developed iotu a whale. In such references aa 
these there is nothing whatever to indicato that Mansel had given 
serious thought to the tho(»ry to which he refers ; but poetry waa 
evidently fn^quently present to his mind, supplying him, as tho 
csiHc might be, with grave relleelions or ligi^ fancies: and the 
clever Aristophanic fragment of riirnfUinCaim ostabliabcs a pie- 
sumpllou that the poetical vein which undoubtedly lay in hia 
nature would have repaid more cnrneHt and continued working. 

It is belter, perhaps, to leave off here, and not eitber to intro- 
ducci matter which has little aiHnity with tho volume edited by 
Mr. Chandler, or to run the risk of sc^ciuing to build a theory oil 
a literary record which is confus^sudly fragmentary and imperfect. 
If Munsed hod been intelloctunlly* auducioua, ho coulcf have 
theorized like Hegel ; if he had been candeas and indifferent, ho 
could have matched tho Bcctpticisui of Hume ; if ho had been ir- 
reverent, ho could have Hcuffed liko IToino ; if he had been 
frivolous, ho could perhaps havo rivalled the LeffmtU, 

But he was neitiior audacious, nor careless, nor irreverent, nor 
frivolous ; he would be fur better described by tho rovers e of all 
tliosu epithets, lie did some valuable work in a truly remarkable 
manner, uiid wo may wonder at him the more, without aUmiring 
him the less, if we liavo reason to think tbat bis mind, whic!i 
c!0uld grasp metaphysical abstractions so firmly ns almost to com- 
press them into solidity, and could find relief both in diving and 
searing on tho wings of iimiginatien, was cumpsrativoly IndltTereat 
to 'whole families of subjects wdiich seem to the majority of 
camebt men at tho precent day to have a reality which ia wonting 
ia nietnphysicsj and o more abiding interest than can be found in 
iictioD. 
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tHJ^ PAINS OF MEMORY.^ 

3 KIIN tK>ot haswonrtmeu popularity by sbgingjl^j^ 
tho Pleasures of Memory,” but surely a compaid^ 
volume of groans about its pains" ought to find atfil graiito 
accoptonce with tbe general run of mankind, whose memories, if 
they havo any, seem to be nothing but a source of torment to 
them. We can imagine no one belter fitted to cany out the idea 
of thus immortalizing the tueutal agonies of hla follow-sufforors 
than the student, if any such can bo found, who has learnt by 
rote the 501 lines which compose tho Englim Hudory w Bhym^ 
publibhed by Mr. Goodwin os a help to students of lilngliah Uie- 
tury. Witliin that short compass Mr. Goodwin has strung to- 

g ether in doggerel verses, in. almost every known, and soma 
itberto unknown, measures, a number of hard names of people 
and places connected more or loss closely with the history of our 
island, from the first landing of Caesar to the lost Thanksgiving 
in St. Paul’s, with which important event ho closes his work. 
This hard task he hoe undertaken from motives of pure bene- 
volenc#, if we may behove his preface. Ho tliere tells us that 
These Itliyiiips arc pnblishcd in tbe belief that tb«;y will very mstiirially 

B^UHt TltU.'SU WHO AliU PIlKPAKlNa FOR irNIVfcUSITT, MlUri'ARr, NAVAS» 

Civil fc'iiitvicK, am> ovuisit Examinations, in which an arquaintSBca 
with tbe fact* of English History roquirod ; tliolr utility baying alxeadF 
been proved in the experience of the author with Ms own pupils. 

Mr, Goodwin has oast a pitying eye on tliose ludUesa wights who 
are year by year forced by a hard fate to rush lato t he veiy jsiwa eC 
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oetiidii moDsten called examiaera Hel^ ^ 41,^ 

poor defencdeM laiube a completoj^t of ,yoil that ahall be 
proof against tho aharport fwags the trily old wolves whose 
set puipow IS to wony them, tfince let a candidate have learnt 
through the 591 lines w Jo ood win’s llistorvp and, if he can 

but remember them, he will W annod at all pofnts. There wUl 
be no poMil^tjr of simting Mos between the joints of hU harness, 
so absolutely disjointed wil)/tbe barnesa be. 

^ Swiftly and silently Jfir. Qoodwin gets over bis grounde In 
mxteim lines ho gels though all the dealings of tho Itomans with 
Bntam. ^ot, uairo^ ns bis limits are, he finds room to tell us 
Caradoc. or i/arddoc as he calls him, wonderixl “Why 
Oiaiwaa should f*nyy my home.” This expression of sentimeut 
on tim part of t^e Himplo savage is clearly only given us becuuso 
onr rhymer ^jund himself at a loss for a suitable rhyme to Home. 
It 18 somewhat inconsistent with this amount of detail about the 
Iln^b patriot to find the English one, Jiarl Walthcbf, cut short 
with hall a line. Yet all we find about him is— 

For concurrmce with llc^er Earl Walthcof diwl. 

What ** concurrence ” may mean we are by no means sure. It 
must bo used bore in some very (subtle sense ; for, while Hoger did 
concur, llalph it seems did not, ns his name is not brought forward 
in the matter. We would counsel our rliyiuc^r, beforo ho perpetrates 
tho Qxecian and Homan Histories in rhynio with which we see 
we are threatened, to study the simplicity of some of his brother 
bards of former days. Take, for iustauce, the couplet in which tho 
cobbler bard, the shoemaker who did well in net sticking to his 
last, is thus drawn with a few graphic touches .* — 

Hntii) Sm'liis wiu) a .mIioc- 
Mnki:r luid a |>u<‘t too. 

What can bo more simple, true, and impartial ? "Where could 
Mr. Goodwin iind a bettor model ? It is too niucli to expect 
students who are so pressed for time tliat they 11111st have tho 
Norman Conquest and all tho changes it wrong h*t told off to them 
in eighteen lines to stop and pomiiT over a wonl of such doubtful j 
meaning ns “concurrence.” Wo suppose tho fiuit-mjtes in Mr. I 
Goodwin’s little book nro intcndi d to •* concur ” witli the rhymes, i 
as we are told that these “ foot-notes have been added for ready 
reference, and it is hoped they may ho found useful in 'furnishing 
COQCira answers to some questions of likely occurrence.” W hat the 

S uostions are likely to be w'e cannot take upon us to detennine, 
ut we ratber think the notes will furnlsb some very unlikely 
answers, owing to tho perfect inipartiiiUty with which they mix up 
truth and fiction. 

In Note 1 6 to the Saxon Period, for example^ e are told tho story 
ofiElfryth treacherously murdering her step>on; while Note 17 
records the Massacre of St. Hrice j but w Inch is true and which 1 < 
false, or whether botli are true or both nro false, tho student is left 
to ilia own inspirations to detenuino. Sometimes the notes take 
for granted an ainaziug amount of information on tho part of the 
atiideuts, os in Note lo to lloury tho Third, where wo read: — 
By tho Tnuity tailed tho ^ Miao* of Lewes,’ Princo Jiklw'aid and 
Homy, son of tJ»rt King of the Itoiuans, wore taken in exchange 
for the King.” This looks very mucJi as if Mr. Goodwin was a 
little too anxious to air his own information, and to let every one 
know that he at least knows all alioul tlio King of the llom.aus; 
But) after all, since it was os tho LuglisU King's nephew^ and 
not 08 Henry of Allemayuc, thot Henry was given ns a hostage, 
it might have been ns well to say soinowhcre that Hichnrd of 
Cornwall and the King of the Humans were one and tlie same 
penN>n. 

It aeems to be a commonly received superstition that tho 
memory is a sort of ballot-box into which must bu crammed all 
manner of foots. There, by some queer sort of necromancy, they 
are expected to assort themselves, uo that the right fact shall come 
-the liirht timo? This ai least is tho principlo upon 
'whiSi all the so-cullod Aids to Memory are put together. Memory, 
however, takes her revenge by mixing up the treasures thus ennfided 
to her topay-turvy and turning them out all wrung. Hence tlie won- 
derful jumbles of blunders to bu found in the answers to examiiiatiun 
papers. Nowadays, when memory, like tlio rest of our fiiculties, 
seems to be fixing weaker ns the world grows older, a good 
memory would certainly bo the uuist useful gift that a kind tkiry 
godmother could bestow. Thu child thus gifted, by remembering 
exactly everytliing ho bod ever read, or heard, or seen, would 
have a wonderful odvimtagu over his A llows. As it is, even a 
moderately good memory often passes fur talent, and wins for 
its owner a share of that respect, strongly tinctured with dislike, 
which society feels for so-called “clever people.” But good 
memories aw rare. Very few among ns can lay claim to them. 
Moat people complain grievously of the sad tricks memory plays 
them, and resort to all sorts of desp««ratu devices, such os tying 
knots in their handkerchiefs wheuuvur they want to remember 
anything, though they nro theinsulves perfectly aware that 
in half an hour they will^ ha\c forgotten utterly what the 
knots were tied for. There is, in truth, no cud to the odd con- 
trivances by which people try to make crutches for their shattered 
memories, while, ^ ifthey would only throw away the crutches and 
have confidence iu their own power of romemboving, they would 
find themselves perfectly able to do ko. .Surely it is much easier 
to remember the date 'of any given event by calling to mind the 
state of affairs or the curn^nt of events at tho muuo time in other 
places than by going through on elaborate and perfectly unin- 
teUigiUe calculation by way of getting at it; yet we have 
known persons who profess^ inability to reuiemW Ao date 


of the Norman Conquest save by reokoning that it took places 
exactly iUrty-four years before tbe year 1 too. If we must Ws 
technical memories, we prefer the old-fhriiioDed sentences 
wiiich used to iind great acceptance in ladies’ schook^ bf^. 
means of which, on repeating certain commonplace propositions, 
such As“Thu8pai'tHna ate block broth,” the initiated could tell 
von every possible date from the building of Nineveh downwards. 
l)atea ho roniembcrcd are procticidly useless. They can have no 
ideas attached to thorn, and they therefore l^e their only real im- 
portance as eonnoctiug links in tho unbroken chain of history. 
As fur all metrical helps to lucmoiy, they ore very shaky pwpa 
indeed. The jingle of rhyme at the end of the line is all 
i that memory holds, and one name is just as good^ as another to 
till up thu void iu tho middle. Can tho following incoherent 
jumble of hard names be a help to any nane person iu remember- 
ing tho always puzzling battles of the Peninsular WarP — 

Vlmiora Ariliur \VelK‘hli*y gsiiioil. Dalryinple made “ Convention.** 
<'»riiiinA, 'rnlu\4*rn, and WalvUvron, oliiiin uttcntiun. 
ilusAco, I'u^-ntcs, AUiuero, C'iudad, Hadiijdz, too, 

HuilleM at Salamanca nng Vittoria bpeak of loss to 
Kraiicc* whota* forcu at Patnpcluna and Toulouse was scattered, 

And Uuonaparto, at LeliK^ic beatvo, fuutid bis prospects shattered. 

In old times It was thought that memory was only skin-deep, and 
(Miuld Iki bust got at by iiillicting bodily pain ; hence tlio custom 
of boating boys to fix in their momorit's thu bounds of the parishes. 

' On this belief the German schoolmtuiitT acted when ho pulled his 
pupils’ odrs each time th«>v passed through tho gnio of tho city to 
impress on them how the Vrench had robbed it of one of its fiii'rest 
oruumoiitH. For our nw»n part, wo should much prefer either being 
beaten ur having our eiirs pulled to loamiug by rote tho 591 lines 
which Mr. Goodwin has put together for the benefit ufliis unhappy 
pupils. But if any oue lias a fancy for exercising his memory on 
such tough work) we think ho might just as well try it with 
A few pages of JUrathhmo or n column or two of a Limtion 
JHrvvtcry. Wo aro sure that ho would find these exercises quite 
ns inlert^stiug, and very ue.arly as instructive, so far as concerns 
real history. 

History naiiir.ally suggests geography, ns the one cannot be taught 
to any good purpose without the other ; yet it is strange how I’ni* 
people arc Irom understanding this. If theiij is one branch of 
useful knowledge about which tho general run of mankind ai*o shatno- 
fully ignorant, it is geograpliy. in this, to bo suru, wo are not a 
whit behind other nations. Tlio average Frenchman believes that 
souiohow* ur other every part of J’inghind is within cosy walking 
ratige of London. And we have met with Germans who stub- 



will never make a white, and the ignorance of other nations 
cm be no reikion why the British public, bonsting us it does 
of being tho most commercial nation in the world, should 
not know .Moniotbiiigabout the countries with which its trade is 
chiefly carried on, and, above all, about its own oulnnios. It 
is high time that young ladies should know better than to 
ask acquaintances on the eve of a vovnge to Australia to bo 
sure to oall on tlieir cousins in Now Zeakind. or to express a liope 
thAttravellorajust arrived frijm Buouon Ayr^s had had .a quiet time 
cominground tho Horn. And yet geography is very much taught, 
and tho llttlo ninimala that present theinsulves fur teaching it aro 
legion, Tho Scholarn^ Jfome Les^ron-Boo^'^onoof the Itis truer uita on 
tho list, seems to us to be no whit in advance of its follovvs, nor can 
wo find in turning over its pages any new ideas in tho way of 
tuAching that might bo said to justify its publieiition. It is liko 
the greater part of such little books, a dry collection of the names 
of placoa; and where any lights, either philological or jmlilical, aro 
thrown out, they arc; so very diu'k that wo can only wish that they 
bad been left out altogether. When wo iind aU the Homauco 
tongues spoken of as “ Greuk-Lalin,” ind the Cinque Ports ranged 
among tho things that were, but are no longer, wo cannot 
but mourn over this sowing of tares to be uprooted in alter 
years. There is no lesson which children liko better than geo- 
graphy when it is rationally taught, none that can bo made more 
attroclive to them ; and yet tliero is none that is more invariably 
xnado distasteful and uniiiUdligible. What is the uso of starting 
oil* by telling a child in his first geography lesson tho number of 
continents iu the world, ur by cnlliog 011 him to remember into how 
many zones the earth's surface is divided? Would it not bo 
better to work upon his experience of the little bit of that sur- 
face on which ho lives ; to show him what a map means, and 
on what scale places can bo represented on it, by letting 
him draw one for himself, with nil the streams, fields, roods, 
and streamlets in tho parish marked upon it. lu this way 
only can children learn that tho black lines wriggling across tlie 
sheets mean something more than the cmcka in a teacup, and that 
the conventional mountmne of the modern map-drawer are not 
meant for woolly caterpillars after all, but for hills, higher no 
doubt than, but still the same in character as, those behind which he 
himself may any evening watch the sun go down. As tilings are 
at present, children learn the names and find tbe places on 
map with very little understanding of the meimiiig ot thedidbrkiit 
signs marked upon it. We once heard a really clever child, fresh 
from a geography lesson, while tiying to trace a likeness Ito- 
tweim a pool by the wayside and the Mediterranean Sea, add 
by way of explanation that of course tho pool was inm£ tho 
larger of the two, A child’s knowledge of the world is confined 
to Its own hamlet, or at most to its own parish. Surely a wise 
teacher should act upon this, and, takmg this certaiuly for 
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the Btai^gupdnt, extend the leaeone ftom the perish to the 
Goant}^ ftom the coimty to the kingdom, and so on till the ever- 
mereanng cbfdes have tidcen in, not only our own world, but aUio 
all that adenoo can teach us of the other worlds that form the 
univm. 

IrVe tom with a feeling of relief to the reading-books of Mr. Morria 
They make no pretensions to being the medleys of general knowledge 
to which the common mn of primers lay claim. Still we have a 
crow to pick with him about his title, which is surely a misnomer. 
When we first turned over hispages, wo were grievously disappointed 
to find that the word ^'Humanity" hos fidlcn from its ancient 
dignity, that it no longer means fiailn as the only study worthy 
of the human intellect, and that the Humanity Asries is neither 
more nor loss than a collection of pleasant little talcs intended^ to 
interest children in the welfare of their fellow-animals. Wo wish 
Mr. Morris all success in this praiseworthy ellort, and wo hope that 
Jbis books will find ii welcome in all elcmontary schools. To teach 
children to love animals will not only do away with a great deal 
of useless sufforinff to tho animals, but will also open a new soiirco 
of happiness to the children themselves. The child will surely 
bo a happier child who through long lonely days of out-door 
work can find « friends in fur and foalhcrs ** all around 
him, and who, like St. Francis, secs a little brother or sister in 
oyory living thing that chance may bring across his path. Tt is a 
pity that more of the tales are not told in tho first person. 
Children like talcs about animals, but thou to interest them the 
stories must be told by tho animals themselves; the children like 
to feel ta if they were token behind tho scenes into the real animal 
world, instead of merely looking on as outsiders. We eaunot but 
wish that Air. Morris had stuck to liis text, and had kept solely to 
the tales about animals which ho promises us in his preface. *We 
would gladly have seen the mor^ pieces which are mixed with 
them left out. Surely it must provoke a smile, even from tho 
most solemn teacher, to find Napoleon lionapartc* quoted ns an 
example to prove the profit of daily reading of tlie Scriptures ; 
unless iodeea he confined his Heading strictly to those parts of 
the Old Testament which Ulfilas loft uiitrauslatod ns being more 
likely to infinme than to soften tho warlike spirit of his Goths. 


, public tft pAifhio^ came to^ uouglit. Tbe iridow muR 
under the special protection nf tho Countess of Huntiiigdon'ead^ 


schemes, 


TlJE FOKTESCCE I’ArERS.- 

E ither time nits away yet faster than wo thought It did, or 
olso this book has not been in our bands so lung ns might 
be thought from its date. Wo hardly see why it should havo 
been called tho Forteacuo Fapers. a title which certainly tnailo us 
expect to find SSir John or Sir Faithful, or some other bearer of 
tho name of Fortoscuc, as tho writer or receiver of the letters. 
Tbit they arc called Forirmw Fapers, simply because tho originals 
are in the possession of tlio lion. G. Al. Fortescue, to whom wo 
doubtless owe our thanks for allowing Air. Gurdiuor to make uso 
of them, but wbo has hardly a claim to give his nainn to the 
collection. ^ They belong to tho time which Air. Gardiner has 
made specially his own, the roign of James the First, ranging 
from 1607 to 1625, tho exception of a singlo letter of 
(Charles tbe First to IMnce Rupert in 1641.- Gf five hundred and 
eight pnpeiu Air. Gardiner has picked out a hundred and sixty-one. 
uiid oven of these ho says that there are some which he should 
not have printed if tho ori^nals had been easily acccasible in a 
public library. Mr. Gardiner noed not be afraid on this head. 
Gf things which are, even in a humble kind of way, real materials 
for history it is better to mint too much than too little. Camden 
»Society books aro meant lor a special world of their own, and not 
to lie about on the drawing-room tables of the general public. 
Few people, oven of tho special world of the Camden Sixdety, are 
likely to read such a collectioii us this all through, or to find 
matter of interest in every letter ; but a groat many will find 
something to their own purpose hero and hero, and perhaps theru 
is no letter which will not prove of some value to aomoliody. 
Take for instance the letters 01 an earlier date, which Mr. Gardiner 
does not put in the body of tlie work^ but points and comments 
on in the preface. There is nothing in itself particularly 
interesting in the two courtships of Sir Thoinns Hobby to 
Margaret, widow first of a Deveroux and then of a Sidney— tbe 
« uosuccessful courtship in the first widowhood and tho successful 
one in the second. Hut wo learn something from it about the 
manners and feelings of the times, when wo see that tho success 
of the suitor is not at all left to depend wholly on the choice of 
the widow herself, but that various great personages aro called 
in to back up his 'cause, and that he fails tho first time because 
other mat nersonaffes are backing up tho cause of a rival. More- 
over the old prejudice which in earlier times had deprived the 
widow of her estate if riio married infra mmum hictua had no 
bei^ now. Walter Bovereux has not been dead a fortnight before 
Lora Burgbley himself is writing letters to divers persons to got 
Md of the widow, and with her the lands of Uackuess in York- 
fpii^ w m wifo^s nephew Hobby. Mr. Gardiner suggests that 
the Lorn Iressuier bad something more In view than merely to 
make the for^e of a voimg man who was bound to him by ties 
of amity. Hadmess lay in a district which was full of recusants, 
and it imbt be for the welfare of Church and State to get the 
estsito of Ho^ess, and tbe infiuence which would go with it, into 
the hands of aso und Frotoatant H owever this maybe, Burghley'a 
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her lord, and Huntingdon, then Ix>rd President of the Noirth, ntoy^ 
in Yorkshire have baeii looked on as a greater person than the 
Lord Treasurer. Lady Huntingdon also had a nephew to provide' 
for, and the widowed Margaret, before her year was up^ Dscame 
the wife of Thomas Sidney, brother of the famous Sir Philip. 
The next time Hobby, now Sir Thomas, succeeded, but perhaps 
more because the widow was afraid of otherwise losing her eatois 
by a Chancery suit than for any other cause. Lora Burgbley 
appears again, and Lord Huntingdon also. In the body of the 
book we in tho like sort find the J)uko of Buckingham and other 
men in power meddling iu the same way about people*8 marriages. 
Tho Hobby story also tells us something iu the hisloiy of nomen- 
clature. Our persevering knight bore the uaiue of Thomas 
Posthumus, a yet earlier case of a doable name than Anthony 
Ashloy Cooper. But, as in tbe Ashley case, there wa.s n special 
reason for so unusual a caprice, as Thomas Hobby was born after 
the death of bis father. 

Turning to tho body^ of the book, the letters seem to be just such 
a collection as BuckiDgham*8 secretary might be expec'^ted to 
make. A largo part of them are letters addre.««sed to Buckingham 
in his various stages as Sir George Villiers, Viscount Villiers, 
Jilarl, Marquess and Duke of Buckingham, while a good many are 
to l^ackor himself. The cont^spondcnce of both master and 
secretary gets as high as sovereign princes ; Elisabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia, writes to the all-powerful invourite to use his infiuence 
with her father on behalf of her husband ; and old Frederick him- 
self wrilca, De mun chastcau Royal de Prague/’ to M. Packer, 
sigiiitig himself Vostro affectiouud amy Fiideric.” Otherwiso 
I’acker's letters come very largely from bishops, and chief among 
them tbe Ix»rd Keeper, Bishop Vvilliams, who writes to Packer as 

Your assured loving friend,” while he writes to Packer's master 
as Your lordship’s most faithful servant and creature.” A good 
number of the letters from ecclesiastical persons naturally consist 
of requests fur preferment. Thus we find Dr. John Bowie writbm 
to Buckingham as one whom it pleasoth your honour to ranic 
in tho number of your orators whom you plooso to respect,” 
making his petition on this wise ; — 

Si'iiice noH'o itt hath pleased God to take the Bisliop of Norwiidi to his 
mercy, thCM Ikiea do humbly iutreut your Honor to lodge meo in that 
whome your Honor will iidvaunco by this altoratiun. The Deanery 
of WcjtiminsUT, wher 1 wont to Bchoolc, or some such place, is the nitmost 
of my deHir<% wher I niyght servo my God, and dayly praye for his Majesty 
and your Honor. % 

Tho letter is dated Afay 1 8, and Air. Gardiner gives tho veiir ai 
1 620 ; but tho Bishup of Norwich spoken of must be Overall, 
who died May 12, 1619, so one would think that it rather 
belonged to that year. Anyhow, we may note the two difleront 
kmds of eiiphoiuism by wbicn tho death of tho Bishop is describe^ 
first of all as a ” taking to God’s mercy,” and secondly os ^ this 
alteration.” Bowlo did uot get the utmost of his dosire ” iu tho 
form of tho Deanery of WWminstor, which vras given to Williams^ 
nnd which 'Williams inoroover contrived to keep after bis pro- 
motion to tho bishopric of Lincoln. But ho did get some suidi 
place ” iu the form of the Deanery of Salisbury : ond in tho next 
reign, in 1630, ho was conseerntt^d to the see of llochoster, which 
be Kept for the remaining seven years of his life. Bowlo how- 
ever seems to have hoped to get moved from Salisbury to West- 
minster on tho promotion of Williams to his bishopric ; but he 

most unwillingly gave way to Williams retaining thereof.” 
And this brings in a muclr more famous man than Bowie, namely, 
Dr. John Donne, who writes to Backingham in wiiat we are 
not twisting his own metaphors if we call a creeping and crawling 
fashion : — 

May it plessa your Lorilship. Ever sines 1 had ymir Lordahlp^s lettsr, 
I have cbtectiied mv'Bclfc iu uoascssioii of Salisbury ; and. more 


Snlibbury, of a place in your service e tor I tooke Salisbury os a isate of ytt 
1 hear that my Lord Keeper finds reason to continue ia Wostinlnster ; and 
I know that neyther your Lordship iinr ho knowes how narrow and poua- 
riuus A fortune £ wrestle with in thys world. But I aino so far from 
dopendinge upon tho assistanoe of any but your Lordship, no tliat I do not 
assist iiiyselt'e so far as with a wisho that niy Lord Keeper would have left 
a hole for so pooro a wurme as I aino to have crept in at, All that 1 means 
iu usiiigo thys boldiu's, of puttinge myscUb into your Lordship’s presence bjr 
thys rngge of paper, ysto tell your Lordship th.it ily in a comer, as a dead 
of clay, attondmge what kinds of veSNll yt shall lileBse you to make of 
lonrLordshi;is 

Uumblest and thaiikfhllest and devotedst servant, 

J. Doaxa. 

Theophilus Ficdd, Bishop of IJandaf!', writes also in a very humble 
strain to his ” ever acknowledged and (next to God and the Kmg) 
most adored, beat patron.” Betting forth, not without reason, the 
sad estate of his ** pooro lamontabley ruined church uf Londafle, 
whose revennewes (being the very sinuewes of any sea) are 
shrooke from a thousand pounds yearo to scavcii shore pounds.” 
Robert Snowdon, Bishop of Carlisle, writes also to Buckingham : 
— I first admired you fur tbe excellences of your person, nature 
and comportment, but now 1 tonne times more honor you your 
vertues and religion testified and recommended to the world by 
the most judicious and most renowned monarch that ever sweejed 
the scepter of Great Brytaine.” This piece of fiatteiy, ^ fhr ee 
tho King is concerned, is at least prudent, seeing that befiiro the 
British SSolomon no monarch, judicious or otlierwiSi^ had evair 
swayed tho sceptre of Great Britain by that i^e. 

But there are things of wider interest in this ooUectioii, thoii|^ 
tho cringing of churchmen, even of such a man as Donn^ to one 
so worthless as Buddngham, is asign of tho times which tsnot to 
be passed by. Mr. Gardiner in his prefoce ca lls attention to the. 
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lettwwli 2 ohttMidtthirfy 4 iwrinhi* 8 niM,aiM «adie^ 1 i 7 ^^ I 

JmntB to the OommieeunieiiB Ibr exftouiiiitaon of Sir Waite 
Tt^tAgh, mid bearing iiate October i6i8. The letter la i» 
ansver to one from the ComniisrioiiGra to >tbe King which is 
printed in Bacon’s worin, and it explains the nature of the pro* 
e^ings against Kaleigh before the CommissioDors. One chief 
point m the letter is that, as Mr. Oardiner says, it shows that, 
at least in James’s eyes, it was provod that lialeigh had recom- 
mended an attack on the Mexico fleet very early in the voynge." 
Two eouraei», it seems, had been proposed, ono io*suiniiiou lUldgh 
bafocc the Trivy Council, the otKor to put iiim ut vuco to llOdlU 

hin Olil ^Qltuig fortk in print ** a narrativo of his 

crimra.” James’s vriAiom deteraiinod to follow a middle course. 
Raleigh was to bo brought before the CoiiimisriionerA, to 1 m 
aocused hf tho Attorney-General, the warrant to Hu sent fur bis 
execution, and a declaration to be put forth in print. In this 
declaration the King says 

Wherein we huM the French PbyBitian's conasMioii wiy niAtcrtall to Ijc 
insertml. w allso his own and bis connortf^ conff-sshtu that, hct'oiv tUoy wera 
at tlto Islandes, he told tlicni hU aymo was at the with Iuh sun's 
oration when they cauie to the town,* and some touch uf hia hatclull 8|H‘cchea 
of onr penon. 

The reasons which he gives for not calling him before tbo Council 
are also remarkable : — 

And for the other course of a puhlik calling him hoforo our Coun«<:11, we 
think it not iitt, because it would make liiiii too popular, na was found hy 
oxperioDCQ at his arraigiicnfUfut at VViuch'^nter, wiuTv by his wit ho turned 
the hatred of men into eoinpassion of him. Secondly, it wore too great 
honor to him to have that course taken against one ot bis sort, which w'c 
have observed nm*cr to have biv.n use<l hut toward persona of great t]niaiiic. 
as nanudy'tbe Cooutesau of Shrow’abury, and some such. 

There are other letters of King James ; the book begins with 
two written by him to lleniy Iho Focirthof France, tho llrst being 
about John Forb<*8, who bud had a hand in an olJcpd illegal eccle- 
siastical synod held at Aberd(4;ii in 1605, ard who was now In 
France under the protection of Henry. One of his crimes, according 
to James, was ** qiril vous a cold (pour lo moms a ce quo nous 
divlnons de vos lettres) qu'il estoit ministre, oins se disant gentil- 
homme.” In tlio second, in 160^, touching the unjust dealings of 
the Pope, Paul V., and the ‘‘Ubellos dlHamntoires’^ which had 
^'sorty de la boutique Romaine.” he holds forth on Henry’s 
poettion as Most Chrititian King, uefondcr <if the liberties of the 


ihoia sonmtimcB the greatest, are not toecoeoAil in Uendte these 
two elements, bat either disoonneet iheir mitsiage end mmimUm 
from the thread of the story, or allow it to appear that they have 
eonstrueted the story to illustrate some view or moral hii^ or 
psychological theory, and have soon ^eir charaoteni in itsUnt. 
Miss Thackeray’s art is more perfect in nothing tiian in this, that 
her reflections and comments seem always to anse naturally Ihna 
the words and deeds of her pexeonoMs, rather than to have them'* 
selves suggested to her tlia latter. la fhetj there Is 00 better way 
of testing for oneV i»olP th« praoenw Off utlKllCB Ol tllO iftte 
dlUllRllG fftOuUy tlian ky inquiring what is the process which is 
iVtllowed in constructing an imaginary character. If one possesses 
that faculty, one begins hy getting an idea— how it is hard to 
describe— of tho person as a whom, conceives of him as living, 
and feels somehow what ho might bo expected tu say and do undor 
parUoulor circumstances, just as wo fool about the people we meet 
in the world and havo h chance of studying. Ono may then, if one ^ 
pleases, go on to moralize upon motives, and spiu theories about 
iiumaii action generally, without necessarily dostroyingthe iliurion. 
But'if tho theory comes first, and the thoughts and acts of the 
character are atterwards invonted to suit it. the conception will 
want life ; and the reflections themselves will lose half thoir point, 
becuuso wo pernio 0 that they aro the framework upon wliieh the 
whole has bt^en coiidtrucled. Tho dicta and raiiaings which we 
tiiid in Oi 4 KmHiHtftvn aro so apposite wiici'e tliey aro placed, that 
they f^uiler seriously by being extracted. Nevortholess we must 
venture to sclee-t a few : — 

A gi'^nt many |[K*>)p1o Hccni to iniM their vocations bocaiiso their bodies do 
not happen tu tit their suuIm. 'riiiH lit out! of the iulvauta;;ei of mtddlo age ; 

have got UvWd to tticir hodios uud to Liioir faults; they know how W 
Uiio tlu.‘in. to Sparc (liotn, and they du not expect tOi> much. 

■*How funny to m>c . 0 iiiuny books !" said Xoc, who was a very stupid 
uki: thesainc remarks on stupid ones, uuiy ( * 


(olfviT po<i)ilu gem rally uu 
arc indidcrent wont!*). 


the sainc reuiarks os stupid ones, uuiy they 



Oathfliquo qu’ 

Fius.” Wo cm btar witness that the «iamo confusion between 
St Louis and tbo FnimTor Lewis tho Fions Itos been made in later 
times, but we should kardly have looked u r Miich a blunder from 
the judicious ond renowned monarch so worshipped by Vdshop 
Snowdon. 

We will end with a domestic touch. Tn Letter XMIT. tho 
Elcctruss Elizabeth, not yet Queen of Bohoniin, writes to Lor 
father, wo know not why, in French ; but she has at 0110 point to 
fall back on her native timguo. She writes to ask that her niotlier 
and brother will bo good enough lover an bitstosino lo ptit 
black £0610 q*.ie j’ay eti dernierement.” Mr. (jiirdiner qu«)tes Mr. 
Greon for l^zaueth's use of the same phrnst* bhrU bfihiv for her 
flnt child also, and ha adds a^black doll.' ” >lr. (inrdiner is 

for the word '^baby ’ meant 
I’s time. 


UTBIt (M0V*, nui* Mfi I M 

certainly right in his suggostion, 
doll,” at least as late os Addison’s 


OLD KENSINGTON.* 

T his is the longest story Miss Thackemy has as yet published ; 

it is in many respects tho most interesting ; it is*cerlaiuly that 
which gives us the highest impression of the richness and power 
ol hor genius. Tboso who know her other novels will hardly 
need to he told tht^ the intorest of this one does not lio mainly in 
the plot or tho narrative. Of plot, as ono used^the word in those 
dd days when secrets were hinted at and iho* reader’s oxpacta- 
turns were wrouglit up till a point amved at which everything 
was disclosed and cxpltiiuod, and cveiybody’s future lot was 
deftnitoly settled — of plot in this sense there is comparatively litUo. 
Few events of consequence happen ; and even thoso minor iu- 
mdonts without which 110 talo can move seem to us introduced not 
so much bocauso they detmuino tho fato of tho personages ns for 
the sake of revealing their characters and modes of feeling. Eveiy 
occurrence in one's life has of course both OHnects ; the ditfcrenco 
between the novel of plot and tho novel ol character lica in the 
plDminenoe given to one or the uihor. Now in Miss Thackeray’s 
hands the events and their results on tho outer life of the person- 
ages axe almost sweut out of sight and forgotten in tho feeling 
vriMh which the whole ia suffused, and which gives ua an inUirost 
in them altogether above tho uovol-reader's commonplace curiosity 
•Vtq knovr how it all ended.” In tho dreamy, bolf-kopeful, half- 
rsMieCliil eflTeci it produces, her hook M^ems like apiece of plaintive 
SMiSio, which for its chords has the cver-vniy ing lights and shadows 
dhttinaufooUng, and those colours of the sky and clouds which 
die brings before us as the background to every scene. The story 
is indeea exouisitely tender and harmonious; but along with its 
dieainineas there is a curionsly keen power of observation, oud of 
throwing out sinking reflections upon chorocL r and society. All 
nov^t^ one might almoH say all wnters of a really high order, 
mtel el oeoise combbe imagination and refltMtion ; but many, and 

* Old By Miss Thacksmy. London : Smith, Elder, A Go. 
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Let us do justice to the nduefant prayers that people offer tip. They are 
jrtot the lo&( t rue bt‘(:ou.se thfv are half-lieu rted. and because those who pray 
Voulfl euinetime^ {;l>uily be .spared an answer to their petitions. 

blc^s you." 1)0 Huiil. dci>crting Iuh post with a prayer, as people do 
aomotiiiu'6. 

Site liml luit 111 111* f^xpfrloure. and coMucss of honrt eomrs inoreoffon from 
IgnoratHM* than frum want of kinihit^s or will to ftyiiip.ithi/e. Suiuelimos 
tliu lire of UiUvrsity wiirms a rohl heart, and th»>u the stuiy i.^ not nil 
Horro%titU. 'I'hc i>Ui\ih's>t story is that of hoiuo iv<'-hoiuiil souls whom the very 
fireu of udvei^Uy ciiruuit reai’li. 

Thou;;hts seem ijoea-sionally to havo a life of their own — a life indc- 
peiidciil— iliry uiv. c\en j«tii>ii|;cr than th« lhiiil{er.s and draw 
them luhmtlvHNly ahitiu;. 'ihiy .hiI/m hold uf oatwanl oircimi^tancos with 
their Mrong ^rip, ilow Miran^tl)' a douiinant tiiouji^ht sometlmea ruiio 
tlivoiigh a \\ hide epoch of iifo I 

It was a liinniT prty jiu^t like any olher. They arc pretty festivals on 
tlin whole, though wu aU’cct to tioery thorn . ... It is fortunate, 
porhajH, ihut olhrr people nre not silent always because wo are sad. With 
ail iu ohicctioiu> — J li:iv<*ivad this in sotiio other liook — there Ls a bmciiig 
atuoHphero iu Ms-ii'ty, aSiariau-like deterRiiuatioii tolcavo cares at home, 
and to try lo torp't all liu* ills iiuti wotui and rubs to which wc ara sub- 
ject, and * to iliink tuily of the present and the neighbours fate has 
a-wignul for tju; liiae. Little by litiJe, Dolly felt hiqipiex and more ro.* 
NH^ured. Where everything wa.<i tso coininoopJaoe and utiquestiouing, it 
wv-iin-d ns if tragrdy et'uld udt exist. Coniedy seoms innoh morn rc:d at 
limos than traj^'tly. Thive or four trsgedic.s befall us b tho course of our 
exislciioe, aud a huiiilj-ed liaily coiiiodioR pass before our eyes. 

Helpless as I'liilippa was, her helplessness nlwa^'s leant in the direction in 
which she wishevl to go ; and in pome inysierioiis fashion she seemed to get 
on as well a» other stronger people. Sonio young officer iaUcutuplimeauify 
copy' of vcisoi) had onoo likened her to a lily. If so, it was a water-lily that 
sUe'retN'rnhIi'd inofst, with i*it beautiful (Mile head tlril'ting on tlie water, while 
unilerucath was n long I’.inp straggling stalk llruily rooted. Only Uiose who- 
hud tried to inilueiiuc her knew ot its exlskaiee. 

The story has, we thiuk, suffered, as several of Miss Thackemy'a 
stories havo suffered, by being published iu a magazine, attd ikega* 
fore, wo may probably assume, written by tits and starts, and under 
some pressure. It is luicqual ; there are places where the writing 
bucooies comptiratively careless; and we can hardly doubt that by 
the expeiidituro of afiltlemoro pains the narrative might have 
been belter bound together, and the figures set upon the canvas 
more clearly^ instead of being allowed to drop in or turn up in a 
way which is apt to be confusing. But wmeu we come to tha 
individual characters, we have nothing but admiration for tiie 
skill, the griice, the delicacy, ilm subtle insight with whidi they 
are painted. Tho heroine, whose right it is to be first^ meiw 
tioned, is a very charming and lifelike concoption— lifeliko 
just because one perceives that there were points and sides 
iu whicli she was not attractive, but perhaps a little repel* 
lent. Bhe is not in the least like Maggie Tolliver iu the iiiU 
on the Flow: but the study of tho development of her character 
from childhood into y'outh and womanhood, tho preservation of its 
distinctive features under the changes which love and aonrow 
aid the knowledge of good and evil bring with them, is one which 
deserves to be placed beside the similar study of Maggie’s growth 
iu that wonderful work of a wonderful geuius. Next to its ateteY 
truthfulness, the keynote of Holly’s character is its imagiimtivaDess, 
shown in a keen susceptibility to tho influences of meteoal nature. 
Few English writers, and perhaps no En^^iah novelist have 
shorn a more admirable power of descritung wtet wo 'may withe 
•eutiment of nature— that fancied sympathy for human passion of 
sunsliine and shadows, douds, trees, and streams, which w Ao way 
in which poetical temperaments express the impxeasioii that all 
these things make 011 thorn in moments of high*«tnuig fediiig. It 
is indeed only such temperaments that experience siidi impns* 
dons, as it is only sensitive people that are strongly aflbcledby the 
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pMonoe or tho moods of otbor human Beings trhom they fed to bo 
in.^me way either congenial or chilling; and one knows^abundanco 
of men, mid women too, who, like Robort Henley in this stoiy, sot 
aomi a snsceptibiHfyto either class of influences as mere weakness 
or ^ildiahtcss or airectation. The latter foriu of susceptibility 
is no doubt far commoner than the former; but the formor is so 
real and interesting where one mods It, that it deserves all the 
earo snd ^finod art wiiich Mian Ttiackoruy has BlftJ VUluh 

ioo (rc(tU6n%'i Wtowed upon it here, and which has given 
occasion to some of her most charming sketches of scenery. The 
college garden at Cambridge, the evening scene on the Tliames at 
Kingston, the description of St Paura C^Uiirrhyard on the day when 
Henley and Dolly go to sorvico in the Cathedral, are not only 
wonderfully vivid as pictures, hut are skilfully used to bring out tlie 
contr^ between the girl whoso emotions were stirred in a way 
she did not understand by the beauty around her, uiid the obtuse 
^ energetic man to whom she had engaged herself in a sorb of dream, 
and whom she then clothed with all the bright colours of her own 
fancy, llenloy is perhaps the most finished mid successful study 
of a prig in modern fiction ; and ho shows very forcibly what a 
terrible thing prigguhncas may bo when It lies down in the 
soul, and is not, as sometimes happens, a 0101*0 aliiiir of manner, 
the result of education or circumstances. The es^soiico of his 
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nriggishi^es consists in a want of subtlety and insight, a 
fault which may be called as much intollcctual as mural (to uso 
the common division), hut which poisons his whole nature, lu 
many points of view he is a worthy person ; ho has g<Mid principles, 
a sense of duty, a firm will, a superiority to the more vulgar 
pleasures, a disj^eition to admire an<l be attracted by what is 
really beautiful, oven a sort of unseifibh ctipaoity for tiUbction. 
But he has no ]^wer of understanding a senritive and impression- 
able nature like Dolly's; and just as little of knowing .and judging 
himself. We do not mean to say that a man may nut be both con- 
ceited and polf-couscious, for conceit can take an infinity of shapes ; 
but in Henley it is in great moasuro tho want of solf-coiisciuusncss 
that leaves him at the mercy of his conceit, and mokes him the 
dupe and slave of a number of wooden formuios which lio calls his 
principles. Most people arc liable to mean thoughts and impulses ; 
out self-conscious |)eop 1 e, unfortunate ns their condition is in other 
respects, have at least the advantago of knowing when these im- 
nukes are mean, and preventing them from t-dibig ctfcct in acts. 
This is what Henley wants; tho absence of fino discernment 
makes him mistake bare selfishness for adhenmeo to principle, and 
renders sense of duty which he all the while possesses and 
fancies himself to he obeying, almost worse than useless. 

Tho secondary characters oro not lens admirable, and even those 
who merely pass across the stage, like iS<|uini Anley and Ckdonel 
'U'itheiliiglon, or whose voices 01*6 heaid from behind tho scenes, 
like Admiral l^lmer, have a sharp individuality that wituessiis to 
the wealth of dramatic faculty in the mind that productd thorn. 
Lady Sarah Francis is quite now to us ; nor can any thing bo more 
delicate than tho way in which her somewhat grim exterior, her 
suspiciousness, her habits of paroimoiiy, are so touched ns to increase, 
instead of weakening, the sympathy we fuel fur her. I'hilippa, tho 
heroine's mother, might have been* drawn by Mr. Thackeray him- 
self; and it may be said (ns somebody said of Mr. Wilborforce's one 
sarcastic. speech) that it is tho slrongost proof of the authoress's 
kindliness of nature that, possessing such a power of satire as sho dis- 
plays in this instance, she should so seldom e.xort it. Tho Uforgau 
household are all very real, down to stupid, good-natured Zoo, with a 
happily suggested family likeness behind their contrasts ; and the 
induence which bringing up in such a housoliold would have upon 
tho devolopmont of a character like llhuda's is one of tho moat 
thoughtful^ handled things in the book,*though, as it is merely 
hinted at, the point might easily bo missed, tlhoda herself we 
are not sure that wo understand ; but, soeiug that thero arc some 
female characters which men uover do understand, wc dare say this 
is as it shoidd bo. 

\Vhen wo began writing, we meant to reproach Miss Thackeray 
with pabtiahing her atones by instalments— a plan which, what- 
ever it may bo to the reader, ia usually a disadvantago to the 
writer. But reading Old Kmmngimi through a accond time has 
given us so much ideasure that we don't wish to delay tho be- 
ginning dt another similar enjoyment a moment longer than is 
nocesaaiy. No work more clear and true and pure, more full of 
tenderness and grace, and of that insight whidi nothing but a 
keen sympathy with every phase of joy and sorrow can give, is 
produced among us than that by which she sustains tlio honours 
of her faiher'a name. 


I».ATE-CATCHING IN TITE INDIAN OCEAN.* | 

/'CAPTAIN OOLOMB has written a book which contains much 
usefd evidence as to the Eastern slavo-trode, and which at I 
Ike same time ia really entertaining. Captain Colomb writes well, | 
'i^pkottgli he is perhaps a little too anxious to he facetiou.v in the { 
opemiig pag^; he is a shrewd obaervor of men and things ; and | 
ins views whiob he expresses, though not calculntcd for the j^ate 
of the Men! public^ ueserve a more seriona answer than they 
are likmy to receive. \Ve^ will first describe his opportunities 
for obseivatiott, and then briefly oonuder his ooncloaions. 

Oaptain Colomb was appointed to the command of* the Ih'yad 
in ifiod, with orders to tfum part in tho supmsaioa of the Eastern 
dkte^'^aiids. He was, as he tells us, in a state of mind not very 
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unusual with naval oflSeers. Be knew next to imthing as krdim 
nature of the trade upon whidi hewastooperate; and hadtotmatto 
THcking up infiourmariott on the scene (tf action. QnthooUierfaatid,i» 
had a code of elubonte regularions os to the mode of deaiiiigiim 
slave-dealers when caught, which, as we are rather led to inlhi^ hid 
beeu drawn up by ulHcials not much better ccquidDted with the 
peculiarities of the trade than Captain i^olomh himself. Bosidse 

tiw, bQ boa fur bio furiiiier pidancf, or bis further perplexify, the 

text of a number of treaties between Eugland and the vanous 
rowers which are more or less interested in the slave-trade. 
Captain Colomb was thus in the position fiimilinr to Britirii 
ofilcoTs; he was to be at once euergotic and strictly legal; if he 
WAS afraid of Tc.4ponsi))i1ity, he could not do his duty eifectually; 
and if lie did ins duty cficctually, he would very probably get 
into a scrape. Ilu scums to biive accepted hla position in tho 
best spirit, and, notwithstanding treaties and rums of intcAia* 
tional law*, to have aiiccoeded in infiictiug a gootl deal of injury 
upon tho slave-traders. The general nature of his operations 
on the nriiicipftl scene of action is easily described. Lying hi 
wait with his ship behind a headland of the Arabian coast, upon 
tho summit of which a signal station had boon erected* he was 
near tho main stronin of the slave-trading commerce. Whonevei 
a ''dhow'’ appeared, boats were in reaciiuess to rush out upon 
the uususpC'Oting native, and, in case of need, the Dryad could 
get up steam rind join in the chase. The dhow being capture^ 
Captain Colomb proceeded to hold a court Was the dhow 
engaged in the slave-trade or not ? The instructions said that 
that qiiestion was to be answered by the presence or absence of 
certain symptuifis, which had apparently been catalogued from the 
experience of the American slave-trade. As a matter of fact, 
the fatal signs— such, for example, as a number of shackles and 
banihmfis— were ^nerally absent from the Arab slaver, whilst 
others were equally characteristic of the vessel engaged in legal 
trade. If, again, the dhow was condemned, the proper course was 
to forward her to a port of odj udicature. The nearest port of adj udi- 
caturo was several hundred miles oiF, and the dhows are a kind of 
ship in which no English officer would trust a prizo-crew. Thus, 
to obey tho rt^gultilions literally would involve a very long ahaencd 
from tho station for the sake of condemning a single prize. Prac- 
tically the course adopted was much simpler. One dhow, for 
example, contiiinod a lat little niggesr boy. If that boy were 
merely a d(»mestic slave of the captain, his presence was unobjee- 
tionalile. If ho were nn article or export, too dbow was a slaver. 
By the help of an Arab interpreter, a long cross-examination of 
tho captain, the crow, and tho nigger, led, after two days' disca»* 
sion, to the conclusion that the boy hail in fact been kid- 
napped at Zanzibar. The dhow was therefore sent to the bottomi 
ami tho crew nJlowod to find their own way home. As, in 
aU Arab traders have tdaves with them, and tho slaves are gene- 
rally contented, or, at least, stolidly indilFeront, it requires no 
little legal acuteness to discover whether the riaves ore articles of 
niorchaiidide or part of the legitimato crew. However, some rough 
and ready means of approximation to tlu* truth was gene- 
rally discovered; though it may be doubted whether tho 
justice of the pi\>ceedij)gs commend^ Itself to the Arab mind. 
At length, however, OapUuu Colomb had tho luck to come upon 
two or three arenuiue slavery fhll of black articles of commerce to 
tho brim. When tho ErigUsh flag appeared, they generally made 
straight for the shore ; the dhow was destroyed in the suif, and os 
much ns possible of tho cargo was saved and inurohed off into t]^ 
interior. Ouco away from the shore, English oflicers have of couraa 
no right to interfere with them. Captain Oolomb's operations re- 
sulted in the release of 1 y 5 slaves In tho course of a month’s cruisinff* 
His description of their manners and customs whnu on boazdli 
graphic, if not complimentary. According to him, they wore little 
lietter than dumb animals ; accepting their chan^ of fato with stolid 
indifference, and not showing the smallest sign of Burprissa^tbenovsl 
sight of a luttii-of-war, or of the ponderous enginos worxmg cloao 
beside them. It does not appear that the Slaves cnptmd bj 
Captain Colomb were suffering from ill-treatment. In the case of 
I the largest capture which ho made he describes the rescued cargo 
as consisting of '' plump, well fed, healthy-looking negroes." Oo- 
cosionaily indeed there is great suffering ; and erewa of famished 
skeletons may be found crammed into an insufficient space* 
Cnptnm Colomb, however, sootna to ha of opinion that, oa a nils^ 
the slaves and their masters fare pretty much alike, and iliat the 
sufferings are duo rather to the want of foresight characteristic dt 
the Arabs in general than to any cruelty in tho traders. 

And this brings us to Captain Colonib’s conclusions upon the 
slave-trade in general, lie does not, as will have boon already 
inferred, take by any means an Exeter Hall view of tho qnostion. 
Ifo entirely disbelievos in the pathetic black, forced from home 
and nil its joys, and claiming to bo a man ond a brolber. 
The block io, in his opinion, an apathetic and utterly 
stupid creature, who makes, on the whole, a decided Mvance 
in civilization transportation to Arabia or Persia. Our notiow 
of sUvety ate chiefly derived from the case of slaves said to have 
been worked to death on a West ludian plantation, in days WbeB 
it was cheaper to import now hands than to grow them in Ike 
coyntiy. In the East domestic slavery is by no means degiedfeg 
for negro. Captain Colomb indeed admits that the Zaaiftst 
slavo-tnarket is a msaustiog eight ; for it is disgusting to see vbmi 
reduced to the level of cattle; but he ^tntiesed none of the 
barbafllies or indecencies said to be practised ttoei; The wiri 
slavery, in fact, includes many different cpndllloiis. In ZmkdUm 
there la no distinction in words between ritveiy end fires service, 
jUid no difference in the modes of working attd living between the 
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bor conquests Into the henrt of Ads. It is the strongest testimony 
to the xovivsl of her power that the new Empire of Germany » 
malw use of the millions wrested from France to throw a girdle 
of nrst-clsas fortvessos idong her eastern frontier; whilst the 
whole internal policy of Austria towards the motlev population of 
tnms-Leithanla is guided hy the desire of watching against the 
expected aggression from the side of Muscovy. Emperors may moot 
in hrotherhood, and guards of honour may receive fraternal greet- 
Inga; but the truth romainsi as all know who see beneath the suifaco, 
that the soldier-caste of Germany are looking forward with ^arcely 
disguised eagerness, and the puliticions of Austria with ill-con- 
coaled dread, to the hour which dmll see the national furceM of one 
or both face to face with the legions of Russia. Not that the 
conditions of the struggle of 1807 and 1812 between West and 
con be again repeated. For, whilst Kusaia has advanced, her 
neighbours have not stood alill. And it ought never to be for- 
gotten in any attempt to forecast the wars of the future, that 
those Tory appliances of civilization on which the advocates of 
pcaco onco founded their faith, the boasted improvements in the 
art of communication which were to have hound mankind together 
in o brotherhood of nations, have proved not a whit less available 
for war Uian for commerce. Nay, comparing the Tc.sult8 of recent 
history, it is by no means safe to assert that facilities for the 
agrgrandizoment of commerce have increased more rapidly since 
railroads and telegraphs covered tlio face of l^kiropo than facilities 
for making war on a lerrlblo and etrcctivo scale. One single mnin 
railroad through Poland and Lithuania would have stmogihened 
Napoleon in 1812 more thau a second halLinilliun of soldiers. 


% the Oommisslon, and understood io be adopted in tbe linpenal 
Councili though 'so strongly opposed by the Minister,^ Genenu 
Miliutin, as to threaten, accozaing to latest report^ his aotual 
resignation of his charge. 


LA DE CLAUDES 

I N London, less theatrical than Paris, when a play has fkiled, 
it soon glides out of the memory, and no more is beard about 
it. Such is nut ilie case in the French capitaL There, if the 
dramatist whose work has proved unfortunate has attained a 
certain degree of eminence, and more especially if he is held to 
represent some sliado of public opinion, he has a chance of getting 
more fame by failure than by success, end may fairly say, uke 
Mawworui, without a tinge of hypocrirtv, that ho likes to be per- 
secuted. II is play, withdrawn from tho boaids, is neverthmess 
published, and its publication provides him with an opportunity 
for adorning it with an elaborate preface, in which he can atta<Jc 
his foes and propound his thoorics, with a full assurance that the 
book will bo extensively rend. In some cases, of tho two parts of 
which tho book is composed, tho preface and tho play, tho funner 
is the nioro attractive ; and wo are incliritxi to suspect that among 
tho students of French manners who havo invested four francs in 
tho purchase of ihe very gO(xlly volume which contains tho last 
dramatic emanation from tho brain of M. Alexandre Dumas fils, tho 
majority of those who go steadily through Im Fmime de Claude 
are stimulated so to do less by the. pleasure derived from tbe 

i)ottbtlc8a «.me feeling that thi. wa. so wo^gbed orthe mMci “ stwidpoint for 

■ loseof thoc.«testronnd 


Prince raskievitch when, towards the close 
Sebastopol, ho gave tho advice already montiont3d. And it is very 
.certain that no slratcgist worthy of tho name would regard an 
attack on Russia as barrod by the same dilHcultics which ruined 
alike Charles XIl. and tho mightier warrior wlio followed his 
footsteps towarvls Moscow with a greater force than mouarcU over 
put into^ the field until armed Germany moved as one man to 
avenge his opproasion on the inheritor of his name and Empire. 

The problem of Russian strength has occupied many minds 
among tne military students vvho ubound in the councils of the 
great Contiuontal military I'owers. The Austria!] AVer (>llire has 

.V devoted a 8|)ccial voluino to it, receutly translated by our own 
Topographical Departineul. And Prussia has a work of her own, 
punlishud indeed imonyinously, but attributed by general consent to 
■' / the same able essayist who wrote for Count Moltke his History of 
the War of 1866. The former is a remarkably complete, though 
dry, account of tho existing military organization of Ilus.sia , but 
it fails altogether to give any insiglit into tho moral power which 
is to wield this, or to point out in any lively manner the poculia- 
rllies of breeding or discipline which have made tho Russian serf 
in his half-emancipated state of soldier at times so formidable and 
enduring a combatant, at others so helpless a machine. Neither, 
indeed, does the Prusuiaa writer of j)ie RnsftlawU 

enter philosophically into this matter. But he does put pluiiily before 
his readers the essential oiTects of the post-Crimeou reloruia on Ru.^ 
sian oiganizatioD, and tho dilTerenccs between the present military 
Hysiem and that of his own monarchy, as well as its improvements 
on that which existed under tho Emperor Nicholas. The changes 
made since that great drill-master of tho Muscovite serfs and 
terror of European diplomatists passed away, tbe victim of his own 
broken-down projects of aggrandizement, may bo summarized 
shortiy as follows. 

Until a few years sinco tho Russian forces consisted of two great 
Boetions, the Active army and the Reserve. Tho latter comprlsf^d 
the same description of passed soldiers as form tho Gennan Land- 
wehr, and were not called out except for war. If war occurred, 
the reserve battalion of each regiment, which was maintained for 
the purpose, was designed suddenly to be enlarged to three, corre- 
sponding nearly to tho three active battalions kept up iiorinally in 
tae regiment. These additionol battalions were to bo tilled up 
with reserve men, and nificered by transfers from the others, witn 
a large supplement of new commissions. It is spiuiking mildly 
of snch a system to say, with the I’russian writer, that mobilization 
iunder these conditions would amount to a general upsetting of 
^;^fill proper conditions of command.” Tho theory was no doubt 
elTectually settled by ihe events of 185^. Since that time the 
so-called Reserve Army has disappeared from the Ku.s«ian organi- 
zation ; the number of active divisions has been hugely increased ; 
and although (lu we may add on our own antbority) a number 
of trained soldiers are constantly kept for economy’s sake on 
furlough, the cadres of tho real forces are immensely aug- 
meDtoOi The paper total is indeed less than that of anto- 
Osimean day^ when^ tho so-called Reserve of 290,000 men, 
being added to the Active force of 360,000, 
would have given an eJmetivo of 650,000, «s against the 584,000 
am ^ rolls. But the latter the Prussian writer believes to 
j fo* wiy warlike purpose, and wo have no 

douDt that tbis view is correct. Both these statements exclude 
immense rolla of non-comlmtants, as well as the numerous local 
corps nuonteim wdunvely for garrison or training objects, and 
' 5 ?* nvMWde to the field. These, if added, would sweU tlio 
RiMan army to nearly the miUioa.at which it has Hen popu- 
Imdy estimated. 

* Of tke ongnii^ b, which the military mMt ia contielled, 
and the peeubar cbaraotenutics ef thu, as oompared .Htb that of 
OamaiTV V Mmaiiw to ua to sneak to>day. For the »««»» 
mnam Bust iMorre all mention of tne refomatecently proposed 


La Femme Je Clamh^^ announced long before, was ultimately 
brought out at the Gymuase in the middle of January last. Tho 
event was anticipated with an eagerness to which, whore the 
drama la coiicL'med, nothing in England cun be compared ; the ex- 
citement that is invariably caused in Paris by a premihre reprimi* 
tatian having been heightened in this particular case by the know- 
ledge that the play would illustrato the doigriue already preached 
by its author in the pamphlet IJ JIommc-Fcmme, which had boon 
published in the previous summer, and had made a noise such 
as ho writer of enaiiys on social science can hope to produce who 
dues not wield his pen with the verve and utter uvodom from 
veslraint which pertain to the younger Dumas. P>on those 
courngeouH ladies for whom it is a pleasant ri>creation to study tho 
details of Contagious Disease might light upon pages in Z’/fomme- 
Femme which iiiey would consider rather strong. 

The purport of the book, os many of our readers will remember, 
is however sternly moral, io a degree that would have won the 
applause of an old Puritan governor of New Jilngland. With snch 
horror does M. Dumas regard female fmilty that, in his opinion, 
11 worthy man wedded to a woman who hasdecoivod him, and who 
cannot possibly bo recalled to tbe poth of virtue, has only one 
course to pursue. This course is indicated in the counsel ha 
would give to his son, if ho were fortunate enough to have one. 
bpeaking of the Incorrigible lady, ho says 

uVit pas l;i femme, oe nV>t pas mPme une femme ; efiu n'e^t pas dans 
la coiiL'cptIuii divini*, die csl piirenioot aoiinale ; e'est la guenon du pays do 
Nod, e’eat la fistm'lU* de Cain ; tuodn. 

8inco last June tbe concluding words of tho above passage have 
almost become a party cry, and if we regarded the remarks made 
in some of tho Parisian joiiniols as a fair index of French opinion, 
we should be forced to believo that the question, how a fmthloaa 
wife ought to be treated, lately divided society into two hostile 
camps— one headed by M. Dumas, with the terrible '‘Tue-la” on 
his banner, the other by M. Emile de Ginurdin and M. jl. dTdoville, 
who prciu’hed tho duty of pardon. It is no mere supposition that 
tho coming Femme de Cltiwle was intended to illustrate the, doc- 
trine of JjJIomme^Femme, the author having made in tlm second 
page of his pamphlet a declaration to that effect. The French 
public fully know what they hud a right to anticipate : — 

11 va Sana diro [saya M. Dumas in the pamphlet] qa'il a’sgit d*nn Clauds 
moderncyconscient, vhretien, et non du I'laudo historique ct iinWcileuui fait 
oa plulOt qiii 1 h:!mo tner aa fciuniu par Narcis.^ Quant k la teinmo, 
c'wt rdtvrnvllo Messalinc, apr^s commo avant le Christ. 

By some of the French journals great pains were taken to de- 
scribe the aspect of tho aalfe of tho Gymuaso on the i6tb of last 
January. Tiio two opptisito opinions^ on the grand theme were 
fully represented, nml tho angola of justice and of mercy .were 
botn present in tho shape of M. Alexandre Dumas and M. Eznilo 
de Girardin. 

With nil posrible brevity we perform tho necessary task of 
giving fonio notion of the plot or La Fefnme de Claude, The 
action of the piece is supposed to take place in one of tho FVench 
provinces since tho termination of the late war. Claude Ruper, 
disappointed in his hopes of domestic happiness, in consequence of 
tbe utter wickedness of his wife Cdsaiine, who indulges in the 
two opposite bad habits of eloping with some newly found 
lover and coming back wbeu feast wanted, has devoted all 
hisenciMesto tbe invention of an extraordinary cannon, wh^. 
will liable its owner to destroy any foes, hovrevec neat thei]t 
i^ibumerteftl superiority, and may consequently lead to the lesusci^*' 
tatioD of his countr]^. Ilia companions are Antonin, a young fidend,. 
who is a partner in his studies, and shows his profiemney by 
tho minor invention of a double-bsmlled niosket, which can how<» 
ever do extraordinary things ; on old Jew, named Daniel, whto 


* La Femme de Claude, ptece ek troia oclei^ ‘item prince, 
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iole obj^Kst it is to diioover the eleven lost tribes o£JSpKrtiXm (M t 
and Dauiel’s daii(j:hter Rachel, & somewhat dreamy young lady, 
who worrthlfis him with that sort of love whtcn peo^e sie 
accuRtompd to call platonic. At the commencement of tlm play 
C^i-arine unexpectedly makes her appearance at Claude's abode, 
having lived several weeks with a lover, under the pretext of n 
vifiit to her gnindmother, witli the full determination of obtain- 
ing a purdon from her husband, who, taught by a long and 
bitter cxporionco that her hfo is one uninterrupted course of 
evil, has cea.^^d to regard her even with indignation; and 
who, discovenng that his friend and pupil Antiinm is smitten 
by her^ indnWTablc cbarnie, contents himself wuth warning tho 
youth in tho kindest manner not to waste his afl't ciions on a 
oreaturo so ini.scrably worthless. Anolhor visitor is M. Cnn- 
tngnac, osionsibly a retired notary, who talks with the accent 



his landed cslato for enic. lie has heal'd* of liio cannon, and 
would rather advance a lnr;^o sum, on the ucidorsianding that 
he is to receive oric-fourth of tho profits that may result from the 
invention, than purchiiso Claude’s estate. The ofifT U refused, ns 
Claude will have no partner in his glory, and, the offer of sale 
being rcnowiHi, M. Cantagnac is left to talk business with Madame 
Riipel, whoso consent to tlie opt'ration is legally nocessnry. No 
sooner is the .^iippoued notary h^ft alone with Ot^.*4arine than ho 
drops his southern accent, aiid,\rithout any attempt ot circumlocu- 
tion, bluntly aalis her what price shi! wiirtako to betray the secret 
of her husband's inventum. lie is the agent of iin anonymous 
society, with an unlimited capital, which by purchasing the ideH.s 
of others resolves to becoiiio raoater of ttie world, arid (Maude’s 
cannon is just one of tho articles which the society would like to 
possess. As C4^>arine dcH^s not jump at tlio offer of money, 
Uantagnac explains that refusal on hiT part will bo dangerous; and 
ho calmly recounts to her all the infamy of her pni>i life, including 
tho birth of a child before her marriago with Claude. The 
inipli«>d threat of o.\p4liUTe she meets with a smile, informing her 
kind biogropher Ihiitber hitsbaud already knows aiulbas condoned 
all the ihets ho has enumerated ; but presently be comes to a fact 
which Claude docs not know— namely, to a dark deed perpelmtod 
on a certain Ht of September, which seems to have been tho 
destruction iM'fore birth of a lawful child, and, ns M.'iohcath 
would sny, her courag<5 i.s out. Sim is in the power of Cniitagnac, 
and she will do all slie can to botray her iiu4*and, it being undor- 
Btood, bowdver, that in tho event of her succ -ss she will receive 
some little remuneration, not as yet defined. 

The second act makos us acquainted with those myiderious 
persons the Jew Daniel and his daughter, who, os tho furuier 
assures us, are about to set out on a voyage which may possibly 
comprise China, the Salt Lake, and the Desert of Siibam ; the 
zeal of the old gentleman in looking out for tho lost tribes not 
heiug accompanied by the alightoi^t notion of their whesn*- 
abnuts. Kehecca'a motive for nccumpoiiyiiig lier father is clearly 
her anxiety to leave the house of the man she dreamily loves 
now tliat his wife has returned. Tho Dhrisian public do not 
seem to have exactly understood the utility of this Hebrew 
maiden, but to have regarded her somewhat as a bore. They 
will know better now that tho preface is published. Sho 
serves to impress upon the mind one great defect in tho matri- 
monial law of Franco. If good Claude could have obtained a 
divorce, ho might have talcon amiahlo Rebecca for a wife in 
the plnoo of abqminablo CiSsariiio ; but now tho union mii.'it bo 
deferred until the two pure .souls shall mei»t after death in the 
region of bl^s. In too meanwhile Chorine, feeling no kind 
of Topontance, vainly seeks to obtain a reconciliation with her 
imperturbable husband, who is not moved till she darkly hints that 
his ebstinaev may cause tho sacrifice of thpse whom ho loves. 
He now tolls her that, where she only is concerned, she may do 
whatever she likes, but that if she interferes with his invention, 
which is to benofit humanity in general and Franco in particular, 
or with any of his private irionds, he will certainly kill her. It 
is especially Antonin that ho has in view ; fox he knows, as we liave 
said, ^at tnis young man is smitten. The value of the youth, in 
the eyes of Cdsarine, is simply thuh— that he keeps the koy of 
the coffer in which Claude's plira are contained. 

The whole action of the piece is comprised within the limit of 
a single day. Claude has promised to accompany his Hebrew 
finen£ to tho nearest station, and during his amnee his coffer is 
to he ransacked by Cesarino in the interest of Contognac. Cdsarino 
has seeretly entj^ted Antonin with a round sum of money, the 
gift of another admirer, and it is deposited by him in the coffer 
m aaft eustody. When ho is left alone with the designing lady, 
he rekiotently consents to elope with her, and, as ready cash is 
leqiihed for that, opens tho lid of the box. She takes immediate 
advantage of hor opportunity to seize on Claude’s papers, and 
would l£xow them iiom the window to Cantagnac, who u waiting 
outside. In this deed of villauy, howeven Antonin will not be a 
partner, but, itmggiing desperately with CSsarine, he endeavours 
, to obtain the restitution of the papers, when the contest aai 
the piece are luddenlj brought to an end by Claud^ who^ 
warned by a female aemn^ unexpectedly appears, and, crying 

Voleusef" shoots hia wills dead with Antonin’s musket Antonin is 
fully nrepeied to receive tiie stents of the other barreh bat 
Oieuae tunply throws down tiw Weapon, mid kindly says, td, 
viena travailfcff ” ; wheienpeii the youin kneels to his behe&rtor 
as tte curtain ftUs, 


Tho play did not greatly please, end its. nw et fte OymiMse 



fruitful cause of merriment in others: and seldom has a more 
divorting jf'**' tTcsprii appeared in Xe Figaro than tbo report of 
Claude's trial for the death of his wife, at which aU the draimtU 
personiP sppenrod »s wit news, and which resulted in the condem- 
nation of Claude, though his punishment was made exceedingly 
light on tho grourul of unquestionably extenuating circumstances. 

The Tariniis attacks upou CV/mclr*, viewed in relation to L* Homme- 
I'etHtne, wero bathed on two diatiuct kinds. On the one hand it 
was contended that a gentleman who shot bis wife, nut as an 
adii]icre.8s, but 08 a voleuse," did not in any way illustrate tho 
practical force of the pn^^cept ’^Tuo-la” as laid down in the 
pamphlet. On the other hand it was osseilod that ^’Tuo4a'^ 
Itself w^na a miachiovous mandate, and that zeal for tiie sevrathcom- 
loandmeut nerd not lead to tho recommondation of an infraction 
of tile i>ixth. Thoro are laws agninet murder, and those laws ought 
to bo respected. Foremost among the assailants of Claude was 
M. CiLvillirr- t'leury, of the JofJtrmU dea DchatSf who is likewise a 
inonibcr of tbo Acadmuy, and tho letter written to him by M. 
Dumas coustilulo.^ the prefavc to the printed drama. One or the 
passages in the article to which the letter refers is certainly some- 
what strong. Not content with forbidduig (tho expression is Je 
vous ddreniLs dc la tuor) M. Dumas to kill an erring wife, he Uius 
questions his right to step forth as a moral teacher:— 

A'tril utic* longuo exfimeuco de la morale qu'il prufbjse? A-t-ll fait 
IVprijiive Kc'riouaf) d(‘j> lr<;(iDa qu’U doiiTio? A-L-il droit ou cf^it dans 
riii'dre pliilowj^tliiqiio, Ic crulii du prtfdiivitcur puhlk*, logisluleur k 
maiidiil, du stir sun dc ions ceux cii im mot qui oat re^u de 

la jiih idut inivsiuii du IVditici*. do reglcr au vie et d'upprdcior eoa Oieteat 
A‘t U oil a-L-il lum im tel credit V 

These questions, which, to say tho least of them, are not very 
discreet, iiiiisintich us they imply a denial of tho right of evorybody 
who docs not belong to certain privilegt^d sections of tho oommii- 
iiity to express an opinion ou any social subject whatever, M. 
Dumas very properly answers in tho negative, adding that if ho 
is without a right ho moans to tako one, and giving his reason 
why : — 

roimpioi ? Jo vais vuus le dive. Parcc que, coramc dit tout Inmncment 
Jc pruvurhe*, Plk.'iUt nc t'.iit pas lu Tnoiitc*. 11 no s'agit dune pas d’livoir ri\u ^ 
df. l.a HuciJtc iin.H^ir»n do fuiM tuls un toU at‘l.i}K ; co n'usfc qu'iino fonctluo cela ; 
ii .s'.*v,i4; d'avoir ih uu ilc sa Irnup ordxc du fairc tdlu uu (uHo actiun. . . 

Ri ferring to the case of Volt»tirf3 and (bilos, he adds 

O jour-la, or sunt Ii'm et Uis prrtres qui ont i'ti5 ilos iniWcUcs, ou d^* 
nibiVublvH ; v‘*csc riioiuiiut do luttrus, haiis mauUal ct tiuns qai a fuit 
functiuii ^»iro. iivo do prrtro ut dc jugu. 

At tho onset iSl. Diiinna certainly has the best of it; ho is no 
doubt right when he oRRorts that his adversary, as the ebampion of 
law as it fe*taudH, is merely advocating a human institution, the value 
of which every one line a right to discuss ; and when, unhappily, M. 
Cuvillifir-l'lenry assigns to Da Foutnine a quotation which belongs 
to Voltaire, the litLlo slip, though it has nothing to do with tho 
main argument, affords M, Dumas an opportunity of correcting tbo 
mistdvel and thus putting tho fot^, in his Academical capacity, in a 
Hoiuoivbat funny position. 

These aro but triiles. The chailonra of JVT. Cuvlllier-Fleury 
elicits from M. Dumas a discourt-o of liio most varied character, 
including an autobiography of his ciirly youth, when he was the 
boon companion of his lather, saw a groat dl'al of ** fast ” life, and 
mingled in very queslionnblo female society. Ho studied love 
as tho chief agent in socioty, and as love genemlly is tho leading 
motive in a modem drama, ho thought the theatro was the place 
most fitUui to his teachings. An oxcocdii^ly droll description of 
the plot of Corneille’s Cid, too long to cite here, iUiistcates the 
pntdominance of love upon tho stug^ holding up the adored 
Uiiim5no to universal execution. M. Dumas immplain% not 
without roasoii, that, however he treats his pet subject, nobody is 
satisfied. When, in nis Dame aujc Catn^UoBf he proawed pa^^on U> 
a Magdalen, ho was accused of rehabilitating courtesans; now that 
ho refuses pardon to Cdsarino, he is looked upon as the advocate of 
murder. No wonder that he considers himself hardly used. 

In tho case belbro us he cannot be accused of erring on the side^ 
of mercy, and be seems to have been urged to take up his present 
stjmiig position by an Apocalyptic vision. He saw a Beast^ with 
Rovon heads, clad in purplo ana scarlet, thus combining in one the 
two figuiifs described by St. John in the Rev^tion (e. xviL), and 
devouring all sorts of miserable victims:— 

Au-dvMtis de chacan dos aept diadkines, au milieu de toutessorUs de mots 
de UlaH>fi»'me,fiainboyiUt ce niot,]>lu8 groe qnetoue kwautns: 
tion. Ui cette liote u'etait autre qu'uno incarnation nouvelle de la femiM. 
<Uk*!d<<v de fiuro sa in^volutiou h eon tour. Apres dee mnHr|MiT d*aii|idm 
d'viiclayiige et d'imptiieiHince, malgrd lei l^endea du tlidItNb setts viotlme 
de rbonucur avail vutda avoir reiicm do Ini, et aoyant InriMr las de 
Peadavige en brisaiit uonx do la pndour, oUe I’dtatt dmnitn tout k oonn. 
armde do toutui ties beaaUR, de toutei les russi^ do tooks assftlbtaii3Ee 
apparentei. 

This Beast, the ineaniation of ‘^social evn,*^ became partiimlarly 
mischievous in Fnmoe afto the termination of the last war. Kad- 
ing the country in a vi^ disorderly condltto%peiieriviag the peasd 
moreignbrant, more divided, mote eifferiiied Ima 
by the smell of powder, the roar of cannon, the of death, 

she gatiiezed new courage; and just when tim Aensiunfm ought to 
have been most 8erioa8,ehoto]ahim titat» bavkig behaved wml and 
auifined much, he now ought to ahandoahiiaMf tof|Mmu%oC 
which dio is tike tepresentative* Tim poor flmMuiiaa M 
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ono. Th<!t di Pairidaii-^wYictliAr ko kd of tko green faction 
or tlie Utte-*nAme8 Lis liorm well Advola jftlie Flyer-in), an 
African ; So^fittariiia (the Archer), ^African; yEtheri an Africmi; 
Pugio (Poniard)i an African; Sica (Dagger), on African, aro 
among toe meet conspicuous performers. The nrst threo of these 
names seem more appropriate to speed, the last two, Dagger 
and Poniard, surest a pun— but our bettor angel intervoues, and 
we blot it out. Under tne blot, however, the W4»rd “ Stickers ia 
etui just visiblo, and there we leave it. Speaking seriously, how- 
ever, wo suppose it would no adiiuttcd generally that tlin true 
Arab, whatever his origin, ia now, upon the whole, superior to tlio 
Barbs. And it is with horses of tUo nineteenth ctmtury that wo 
have to deal, not with horses of the Hook of (.leocHis. It is, 
fthoreforo, to be wished that men like Caplalu Upttui, who Likjw 
a great deal about this matter, ond whose opinions dcsorvo respect, 
ahould confine their euthuMiosin within reosonttblu lliuUs. It ia, 
pace Captain Upton, boyond all qiiostion that nur hjiglish lirctMl 
of running horses is the fastest in the world. No Arab over seen 
in England can compote (for a single race or so wo moan) with a 
|;oed specimen of tho English raoehorsfj, notwithstanding that an 
immense amount of weight is, or was, conceded to him; hut 
whether ho is not superior to his Enrofiuau kinsman iu onduranco, 
in^ constitutional power, in soundness, in tho ability to work on 
without giving way through hunger and thirst, uud in a vigour 
kept up to extiimio old ago, is quite another matter. Wo think 
that a rule mei should be granted against h^avouius, Crcniornc, and 
tho other horses in posdes.sion, upon those points. Nor, as fur as 
practical* ineasunjs are concerned, is Uuto much diiforenco 
of opinion between Captain Upton and ourselves. Kaving 
but fittlo confidence either in the Oovcrnmeiit or tho .lockey 
Club, we would fain ho\m that some of our great landed pro- 
prietors may take the matter into their own hands, and give tho 
experiment of brooding from pure Arabs a full and fair trial. They 
must, however, turn their bficks rcsulutoly on tho existing Tui% 
forego all hopes of immediato gain, and race, if raco they must, 
among themselves, for nominal prizes and marks of lionour — for 
a wreath of wild olive, so to speak, sucli as llioro and Arcesilaua 
sent their horses across the sea to contend for without counting tho 
cost. They must idso give thoir minds and their' money towanla 
procuring tho finest and most genuine specimens of the brfH>d ; 
and tills, we believe, Is not impossible. The superstition of tho 
Arabs against unlucky marks which have luitbing to do with the 
real merits of the horse iiiny stand th^ur friend, even if tho 
Bedouins decline to sell their own favourite s in open markets. 

We would, however, go further than I'jipuin Upton. Iliere are 
many other breeds of horses bohides Ins darling Arab breed vriiuso 

^ere are the breeds of Turkestan, bo famous fo^the ircni hardiness 
of their hoofs and feet ; the horses of Dongoln, if they still oviftt, 
as described by Bruce ; an almost unknown breed, diileriiig from the 
Arab, and yet apparently of high blood, that is found in Soudan ; 
A chestnut variety of the Persiiui hor.se, greatly esteemed by tho 
ilussians ; loid so on. Such o.xporiinents, in a few years, would 
settle once for all whothor it will be better to corilino ourselves 
to a singlo breed because, upon the whole, it is the best, or 
whether wo' should not also encourage a mixed race, iu the hope 
of securing special advantages and avoiding special defects. I'or 
we need hardly tell Captain Upton that his extreme enthusiasm 
about the shape and maKc of the Arab is by no means universal, 
blany good judges of a horse dedm'o that he is low before, not 
8ure-fi)0ted, and with a shoulder almost always heavy, upright, and 
bad. Captain Upton would probably reply that iboy have never 
seen a true Arab, and know uothiug about tho matter. Xon 
fwUram eet tantaa componere litee. We have dealt thus fur with 
only one half of Captain Upton’s subject, but we hope to return 
to hU work on a future occasion, t 


CYLLUNE.* 

M b. 8NEYD deserves credit for the not inconsiderable labour 
which bo must have devoted to tho production of this book. 
It would be an exaggeration to say thntthe labour has been cntir<dy 
successful; but it is no exaggeration to say that there is nothing 
in these pages which the author need bo ashamed of, though it 
may be that some years hence he will find that, when he prdposnd 
to nimBelf to construct an English novel founded on ** the vic- 
torious march of tho Emperor Constantine, Un; battle of the 
Milvian Bridge, the fall or Paganism, and the establishment of 
Ohristianity as tho State religion of Borne,” he attempted a task 
beyond not only his, but almost any living writeris, powers. The 
late liOrd Lytton, in the fulness of his strength, mnire an effort in 
the Ziut Daye of^ Pompeii to reproduce the life of eighteen hiuidrod 
years ago ; and in the recently published drama of Hannibal a 
Bcholar of eminence has, with oonsiderablo vigour, attempted to 
breathe life into the dry bones of one of the most dramalic episodes 
in Boman history. But it may be questioned if cither or these 
authors has reidly succeeded. Innumerable readers, no doubt, 
have yielded to the fascination of Lord Lytton s writing, and 
have tohowed in imagination the varying fortunes of QJauciu and 
lone, the development of the stoiy of the blind girl Nydia, the 
hideous life and death of Arbaceslthe priest of Isis ; and they have 
been carried away by the dramatic ririll with which the author has 
desc ribed one of the most temble physical catastroph es known to 
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history. But most oehoUvs have condenuied ihe^beokj 

perbaps unjustly, have sneered at the snperfioial treatment of sub- 
jects dear to them, and with which they are as familiar as with events 
going on around them at the present day. On the otheri^nd, 
a few scholars have read with interest and have commenoSI Mr. 
Nichors poem, Admitting its rigid adherence to the riassical type, 
its scholurliko excellence, and tho careful rendering of the cha- 
racter of the great Cortha^nian. But the poem has taken no hold 
of tho popular imiigination. Mr. Trollope’s most commonplace 
novel has probably been read by more than double the number of 
people who have even heard of Mr. Nichors /iomit&o/. And this is 
the difiiculty which any author has to meet who tries to reproduce 
in fiction tho life of classical times. If he is popular, aoholars will 
condemn him; and if ho is admired by the scholar world, he 
will fail to be popular. Antagonism between the learned and tho 
popular car is almost inevitable. If you speak to the initiated, 
the uninitiated do not undorotand you, and will not take tile 
trouble to make you out ; and if you speak to the latter, the former 
will call you Dlillistine, and will pass you by with careless 
contempt. 

Mr. liincyd cannot, we fear, be congratulated on having steered 
his course successfully between these two opposing forces. It 
may bo that he has fallen a victim to both, liooked at critically, 
the book will ploaso neither one side nor tho other. It is too much 
of an historical prize essay to satisfy the public, and too much of a 
scntimcniiil ninutcGnth-iseutiiry love story to satisiy tho scholars. 
Young ladies will shrink from the historical detaiU of the sym- 
posium at Baiic, and tho horrors of tho Flavian Amphitheatre. 
Young gentlemen will think the style Johnsonian, and the tone 
monotonou.s. Ihey will prefer to ixnid history, if they road it at 
all, in Gibbcm. liis epigram.«i are more amusing than Mr. Sneyd’s 
very best writing. The ohsenro I .atin of bis notes is more enticing 
and nnt less accurate ibim the dogmatic English of Mr. Snoyd’s. 
And there is a line sense of doing something to improve yourself 
attaching to a real book of history which can never attach to tho 
pnges of a novel. Scholars, on the other hand, will pick holes in 
the classical allusions and explanations and in the historical group- 
ing (and they will find no great difiiculty in doing either), and they 
will characterize the book as both inaccurate and undignified. And 
both sides will come away with the idea that they have been rend- 
ing *^cram,” and probably they will not lie far wrong in such a 
supposition. The author uiiist have spent many days in com- 
piling all tho informiitioii which ho has brought togotner in thesb^., 
pages.^ “ I have,” he says, in every instauco drawn my inspira- 
lions from the foiintain-hea'i, especiidlv from the colloquial Latin • 
writers, tho po'iit- Augustan classics, tlie panegyrists, and ecclesi- 
astical hUtorinns.” iVrhaps ho might have spent his time more 
profitably Tfe could not well have sptmt it more conscientiously. 
Such assiduity in the compilation of a two-volume novel ought to 
have its reward. And perhaps the pleasuro of living in imagina- 
tion with Oyllenc, and (Jetbegus, and Claudian, and the faitlifiil 
Alcnn, and of attempting to poople again the wooded shores of 
Surrontum, ortho villa at Aricia, or the tc^wn house at Bomo 
with tho darlings of his imagination, may have been a reward 
Aufiiciciit for the author, and ho will do comparatively careless of 
tho efiect which his work will have. Ho is probably young, as 
this is his first w'ork,'and ho will not consider tho time as wasted. 
Ninety-nine men out of a hundred who rush abroad after taking 
thoir degrees and spend months in Italy, and months in Egypt, or it 
may bo, further away from homo, come oack again with nothing but 
vague impressions of having been a long way from England, of 
having seen and done a great many things recollections of 
which are flitting about confusedly in their minds, and of having 
generally enjoyed themselves. Mr. Sneyd has probably got all 
that, and a groat deal more. If ho has not done much good by 
writing tiiis book, he certainly has done no harm. And u, as we 
suppose, ho htis really enjoyed the writing of it, he may have the 
full benefit of the reflection that, if ho might have done more 
with his time than ho has done, ninety-nine men out of a hunidied 
under eiuiiliir conditions would have done much less. 

Tho outline of tho story is simple, but the filling in is^ not 
to use a sti-onger expression, intneate. Cyllene. tne beautiful 
daughter of Cethegus— 'U well drawn type oi the Boman stoic of 
the post-Augustan age, consistent in hia life and his srif-infiiclf d 
death, and dignified in his funeral obsequies — is beloved by 01&- . 
di.in. a centurion in the confidence, and afterwards in the service,**^ 
of tuo Emperor Constantine, lie has the misfortune (during the 
earlier part of tho book) to bo a Christian ; but, iirespoclivriy of 
that, C^vllono returns liis affection, and they spend some^ppy daya 
together among the olivo oroves of Surrontum with the approba- 
tion of Cethegus, But Numerian, prefect of the Pratorions, a 
man of influence with Maxentius, also loves Cyllsnei and he has 
never yet been thwarted in any of his foncies. With such a koy- 
notn it is not difficult to fill in tho music. The different stages o£ 
the stoiy run on like ^tho scenes of im opera, and most of tho 

situations” are more ^liggestive of tho libretto of an ^era 
than of A staid and respectable classical noveL OlaudSn is 
w early Christian, and deports himself acoordiiwly. Numerian 
is cruel, treacherous, emd nnacrupulous, a Pagan of toe worst days 
of paganism. Claudian is arrested among, the niivo groves of 
8urrentum,atNttmerian'sinstigation, end condemned as a Christian. 
With uiwy others of his sect his sentence it to fight himself to 
death with trained gladiators in the amphitheatre. To all ap- 
pellee he succeeds in carrying out this senteiioe underOyUone’a 
loving eyes^ and he disappears until the enfi of the lost volume. 
Cyllene is still safe ftom NumeriAH under the pi^teotkNS of her 
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atbofi and lie accoidingly Is the next victim. A dUtioB on n 

charjifo of oonapiraovU aorved upon him atAricia. ITe knowa 
that Ilia fata ia aealed, aud therefore, like a noble Roman aa he 
we j' he prefers euthanasia. A favourite mostilV and a faithful 
bUyo are still in the way, but after they are both despatched 
Numerian sees no obstacle to hia succeas.^ lie had overlooked 


the Catacombs, to which Cylleno had fled, and Christianity, which 
had received her into its bosom. By the blackest treachery he 
is on the point of overcoming even these difliculties, when the 
battle of the Milvian Bridge conies oif somewhat unexpected!}', 
and, like the statue in the opera, puts an effectual smack on 
Nunierian*B deaimia. He falls fighting along with his rrmtorians 
on the banks or the Tiber, and Claudian appears victorious at 
the head of a “ maniple," or aorao other division, of the army 
of Constantine. Poetical justice ia thus satisfied, in thu 
life even the Christiana succeed to happiness, and the - pagans 
> are confounded. After nil their troubles by earth, nir, fire, and 
water, Claudian and Cylleue are united, and settle down to 
domestic life by the blue waters of the Bosphorus," very much 
aa a trae-hcarted hero and a persecuted heroine of the middle 
olasMB would have settled down about the time of Pamela in a 
semi-detached villa at Twickenham or Putney. 

From this sketch of the story it is manifest that no objection 
can bo taken to the character of the hook. It is propriety itself. 
And, as young men and young maidens wrih^ nowadays, that is no 
small lecommendation. But there ia a good deni more to say in 
favour of it The characters of both CyTlcne and her father are 
carefully and successfully drawn. The acentts at Siirrontum and 
at the couutiy house at Aricia ore graceful and full of feeling. The 
writing, though pompous in some places, is always clear, and, so far 
aa wc nave noticed, accurate. But what is perhaps the highest 
merit of the book is the Jionest and simple religious tone that runs 
through it without disfiguring it by either cant or foUy. In the 
undercurrent," the author says, which flows through the book, 
exprcBsioii is given to the hope — vain perchaucti — which found a 

5 toco in the blasts of such pagans aa Cicero and Seneca, tliat the 
ay may yet come when creeds shall cease to divide men with the 
strict lino of demarcation which now oxista." It is as xAeasing 
as it ia inro at the present time to moot with thia apirit, or indeed 
with any spirit oi reverence, in a young University man's first 
oflbrts, either in prose or verse. For, in those latter day.-t, when 
childish philosopmcs, impriudicahlo theories, and spurious rc- 
I ligions tf&e possession of youthful minds — ^whon ocstbeticism is 
ewted into a holy revelation, and sonsuality into a form of divine 
worship — the utmost that modest beli<3vors in Christianity can 
look for in the works of favourite authors is a decent covering 
thrown over tho bones of what it is the fashion to rog.'uvl ns a 
kindly superstition. 


NOTICE. 

We heg have to state that we decline to return r^*ected eommuni* 
eatiime; and to this rule wo can make no exetption. 

The SaiuBDAT Review i$ duly reyistered for trammieeion abroad, 

TKe pvhlicaiUm of the dAiuRHAT Review takes place on Saturday 
Mcming$f in time for the early traitiOf and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 
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^ TlirS DAY eufl NEXT WEEK. 

9«mri1ar (May lei—Flcat Onuid Sammor Coneerti at 9. 

Momlay.. aii«ki|ici»re*« ** otlUO. 

Til iir Mlay - ..^tpera. 

Saturday ..Great yiawcr SIi^. 

and Natuiv. oud lli« CiordciM oud l^mrk alwmya oii«n. 

jl^LKXAXDRA PALACE will be OPENIJ) on 


gATUllDAY, MAY 24. 


glR MICILVHL CO.STA will conduct a GRAND CONCERT. 
JNTEUN ATION AL FLOW ER "silOW c^enc^Mey 24. 

Alexandra paIiACK and park, Musw^u/iiiiZj^N. 


q^UE SOCIETY of PAINTERS ia AVATF-U-CO LOURS.— 

The HlXTV-NlNTir ANNUAL KXmBlTION ie now OPEN, a Fall MaU Emit. 
Arom Niue till .Sevan. Ailmittanfie, I*. Cetalocun. lid. 

_ _AX.rREO!LPRlF^aSter«tery^ 

TNSTrrUTE of rAINTKKS in WATER-COLOURs!^-^ 

ThaTlIlllTY-NlNTlI ANNUAL EXHIlimtlXtouovOPEN. Gallary.fiSPaUMall. 
^nluiun. Ji^ES F AHEY, Aerr eary. 

noiifi's (illEXT riCTUIlE of ''CIliaST LEAVINalhi 

PllAjrroimJM," allh ••Triuiniihof Chrlttianlly.’* ••ChflatlaiiMMrtyiii.”“FiaiweMa 
da Rittilfil.*' “ .Neouhyte." “ .Indromcda," &t'., at lUe DORfl GALLERY, tt New Bead 
Street. Ten to Six. AdiniMion, It. 


MOMiViiieiMM « wvmuorawiftm 


PICTURES ia the LOUVRE OALLl'lRY.- ON VIEW. 

K ColIrcUun nf «n. AU'l'tifyi'K rBINl'!) Oimi tlw ^liwlnl tiitlil. 

n-Mintc<ll'oUMUnn.-.An'rUTVrG UltANU MNK AB'1‘ dAI.IJUtV, M BMltlmlr VlM. 
iNttit d(i>jr to Wiiiafjr A Kcwtoii*e>. 

troyaiTTiteiury’^f i[(HTY5x>uiSn. 

ANNIVKIISARY DINNER oftlie ('urporatiuiiiriU take place InFreeoiMOlia'Hall. 
un Wediieoduy, May sn. 

The lUidit Mon. W. K. GLADS'roKE. M.F.. In the Choir. 

/■‘iivt Lm 6'ttV‘attlt. 

Tlie Earl of ATierdecn. ^ 

HidGraoe the Duke wf ArfvU. K.T. 

Fraiicia lleuniM:h.Evii..l‘.h.A. 

Goirue Ueiitley J-IiNi. 
llayli tlemani, F.#q. 

Hev. Dr. lllnney. 

The Urd lllaehtml. 

William llowniaii. Evq.. F.R.R. 
l^iticrt Itroadwtlcr. Km|.. F.K.IL3. 

Right Iloii. H. A. Ilruw. M.P. 

Benjamin BotidCablicll. Eai..M.A.,F.R.9. 

RKht Hun. .sir JamcH W. Cuh ilu. 

THie^l^i. 1 liyi^^Cowpwr, M . P. 

Ilia Uraue ilia Duke of Devniiiihlre. K.G. 

Rev. RoMnenn I>uckwiirth, M.A. 

C'aiilatii F, Duncan, 11.A. 

The Very llev, the Dean uf Durham. 

Tiimnint Endcld, M. P. . « „ . 

Fir Willfom Falrbalni. Hart., F.R.N. 

Riffht Him. 13hirhe«ter Furtevruci M.P. 

Gfonie GfMlwin. E«q.. F.K.S. 

Rlbhl Him. G. J. Gflwhon, M.P. 

L'liarleatiriimraflr.* Kwi. 

Klglit llun. Nir Jomee Hannen. 

Henry Jamce. Eeq., a,C. M.P. 

John Winter Jnneii, Ke^., 1; .S.A. 

Samuel lAang,EiKi.,M.P. 

Tjonel Laamii, Aai. _ 

J<din l«ightoUiK»q.t F.8. A. 

Edward Levy, B«i|. 

10 John Street, AilelphI, W.C. 


J ulin 1 Adawarc Txwit. Em|.. M.P., K Jl. 
'[ he Very Her. the Dcou cldLliieuln. 

The l.uril LliiMr. 

PnifeMur >lacliM(an. M.D.. F.R.a.E. 

Kaumn Morlay.Ein., M.P. 

Kenneth R. MntehlMm. E«|. * 

?!S fSi rfBSSSiiS*'''*'*’ 

I nc Aftri fn riofiiuiitiiiii« 

Frvdkriidt Uavry, R«i., FJ.A. 

Love Janee-Porry. Req.. M.P. 

John Pender. Kaq..M.P. 

Mr. Sherlirperklne. 

^maihaii Plm, K^.H.P. 

Edmund Koutlcdge, Kai. 
liurd Arthur RumwII, M.P, 
MrTitueBaU. Hart. 
AifrfNlSmee.KMi.,F.R.S. 

Ritflit Hon. IM npeoKcr. 
william Steven*, £m|, 

Rumeil Stuivle. 

Tom 'faylur. £*q.,li.A. < 

The Lord Tentcrden. ^ 

Anthony Timlloiie.Eeq. 

w. o. will*. E*q. 

Tho l^rd DuhopofWIncheitcr. 
OCPAVIAN BLEWITT. Steniare, 


NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND.— Mr. J. A. FROUDE, M.A., 

AN will preside at the ANNUAL DINNER at WlllU’a Hoome. Btiardiiy, Mag 17.^ 
TIcket e. VI 1 .. to he InuljAf the Srci^taay, H Ccal Stre et, Stran d. ^ 

TOTBLIC READiNQ and SPEAKING^I-Tho'^v. 

J. D. D'liRSEY, a.D., T.ectnit>r at King'* College, reoeivrj Memlievi. CkiBmaa. oml 
CariiU dole*, a* VUlUng or Re*idont PU P1LU..13 Prine?* SquaTe, W. 


the LONDON CIVIL SERVICE and MILITARY COL- 

^ IJSGE. tl York Plaee. Portnmn Square, \V^Fnnriw»l, Dr. HKINEM ANN. F.tLO.S. 
Special and thorough PJRfiPARATION lor Cbopcr'i Hul, the Lino, W'oolwlab. the Glvif 
Service. *c. 

XJIGIIFTELD SCHOOL, Wealon-super-Mare.-— Conducted by 

a Wrangler, owlited Inr a Gradnate In Clonilral Honoun. Termi, Oil. SMclalur 
Bdapled for dellnale\toyH.-Ad(Iie**. G KOKtiR HKPPKI.. M.A. ^ apwaaiijr 


l\/rUL.lTARY APPOINTxMEiVTSand ClVHo ENGINEERING 

Thn Rev. W. II. JDIINSTUNI:. M.A..r»rnierly ProfkMor. EgamCntt. and Gbnlah 
In the Mllltnry Engineer College, Aildieeoiiitiet and AulKUnt-Knmlner hr thOm 
Civil Kiu^ncer Servicu ; eontluoc* tn prtjrare (MNDIDATKS for Woolvl^ Cooper'e 1 
Direei Coinml«loii,av..-Addie»*, llmmegrovt IfouM, Croydon. 



n Uufneae nor anmim.-For i«rtlciilaye and vefomuMa oddrcM. A. Sucuu, 
II l,cade«ha il Str eet. London. 

TpRENOH.— Conversation, Reading 

PhmunHotl(m->Trandatfon^ODmrTKmdenee. hi 


dal LESSONS on 


PktmunHotlon-.Tranalathiq-..i ^ 

lOppoiilte the Chorlnjr Ctmi SULon). Dr. CL 
Entli»id,tiid luu hoatca ycara'moreeeAil expei 

VISITING TUTOR— CLASSICS, MATHEMATIOS. 
^ " 


MooeMAiIreaulte, for, the Ifnivei 


AddrcM.] 


VING EDWARD the SIXTH’S ORAlOCitB SCHOOL. 

JX IMIM4.-A aaowo-lumHi. W4RTIPlMiri*Mr.e<fak*i.,, 






ess 


The Sattttday^ Heview. 




QAINT AT.BAXS KING KpWAKG the SIXTH GRAMMAR 

^ R(:H<KiL...The llSAIVMAflTeRffHlP lif Um Abovt ScbAol rUl tifi^oinc VAOANT on 
tlic Sitb di»v of Juuv next. The Belary In x70 |wr eunum, with iwIvIlcKe of Ukinir 
iahUown ItetMcnro. to be etluceied In the Sehouli end he Is'cnifUed to Twtt-llilnliiuf the 
Qii«rteni«e*im Cl end 4 ft iwr There he c*niiI Humi ettiened to the Hrh>iiit. wuii e 

(tefilea and piers of MMdovJUtfd. The CendMetee imwhtie in Holy Ovden of tlw Cbun-h uf 
finffland, nnil M.A. of r>xroiil or CembrMde. Tim eppohiiinent nnul bo eccepletl mibUrt to 
nn) eltentluiitiif thc.prcKui Mhcmewhlvh mey W inode by the Enduwea HrhooU Ciiinmis* 
f ionorf. A New Kehoniv for the fii>hoo) h now Iwhiff fhukied, end the loedloi; rrvvisiuud can be 
rmi by Cemlideki at iUe Clerk's OtBec, et 8^i Altiena. 

Ap|dk«tinn» end TodtimonieU to bi* forwerded to Mr.ICAAO NKwroa RbWAliliri, Solbtitnr, 
Pelul Allwiitf, Clerk to fht Tnut«M>. on or *Mjj|ire the Uth dey of May now liialant. 

^rO PAY SEVEN i«» CENT, with the ntniost SEt'l!Ul’fY. 

An INCOME of fIWi per Annum, derivod jftuia CITY IMlOPKaTf^ In e T iiat-vlaw 
RItuetlon I letOD Lm to ernineut Firm#, wtui |tny the Kvufa pbiictiially ; Indd at a tinmnd 
Heat fur m Ycera \ Rmv'heM Mimry ca.wii. pert may rtmiun ou Mortenwe. 'nii* k « oj ili » bn 
flitcntioii of TfiMten, es the trouble of Menoirrment 1« very tinell, e NotW ritiarlerly t« v ml 
tite Mem beiiif ell thet la naceoMry. The liuildiiiK ia In pttrU'ut onler, and Teuaiitr kei|. -ai.u* 
la Ih-palf. with wnno I rilllny nccptUina * Awlv tu Mr. Mi;.vrox. 7 Fcn.-hun-li Str«-t. «. tty. 

XnjiiXISIIEl) APAUTMKNIS for Onp or TwJ GENTLE- 

MEN. The Iloiiw Is plcosantljr sitniiivil ; i.ii>iio to the Shepheril'M limb. 

S vra Ureal ^cetern titationo. Tridna tn City .iml Wont End every Tcu Minuted ■ 'Ai^ply to 
Ir. Diuji, Fietnrc iKulcr.hc.* M.iaiheiiiptiiii Mriii-i, Stiaiid. W.C, 

WAirrED, hy a wmcriahhi MAN find WIFE, ^^ithout 

. .Mcumtimm, Oir CARK of CM A MIIKRS. or cuiy i>1k« of Tiu'O. -AiMrra, 

J. ll.« Mroi King* Stelitmer, Duke Httvet, ri>r(lAud Pliuv. W liffercnceM mu'xivptionabtu. 

H'ifinOPATHY^SU rARK;"Hichmoiid HilL 

PAyWiutw-Dr. EDWARD LANE. M. A.. Xf.D. Kdln. Turkish Bathe. On.uita- 
tlone de ity tMat urdey eacefitHlt at / Pilnf**ii Haunvfr fonn Ten till Thi'Iyi*. 

N » T X N 1* A i.' O E l. ” 1 * o s i\ 

irnder Antlinrity IV(,m tlw 1’(<r< rMA!ITlJt-C.KNKnAri of INDIA. 

Tlorceli nntixnvdlnt: fifty pnuiifiv in wt'i^lit iinil 3 D. a l ft. « 1 fl. In '.t/f. nnd Cjn m value, 
arc uuiivi'Ycd bv the rKM.S!i(;r.Aic AMI ititfiMii. ( omp\\\ from Loi.iI'mi tu hm) t'uvt'iWu 
ill indie at a ai}lform ctiartp! »f ta. id. |ier lb, I- nil rnrtii'iilur* un uiiijlicuiion at 
1*1 LE.VPI-MI ILL STIlEEr, E.C. 

■Jj'lifOHTON. — BEDEOKI) JIOTKI,. — Every mt.ieRvour ia 

inoiletorMiilAr this Ifotet f'luel tn it« <i>tiii|f riMuili*. Cuifi-o Iluaim tor 

lAuliii* atid Civil tlfinen. .'^cu- Water mi the Hotel. — Coiiiuiunioatiuim tu The 

MAMtaKN. J]eilf>rd Moiel Cmniinny, l.iitiliYd. _ . _ . 

ORAXVILLK JlOTKfi, St. Lawronco-oii-Sfii.— 

Memiisatc thn overeat >t«thm on liolh Lnivi. One nf the iikhC rlivan*. I'dtiiiu uliotvi, 
aiml (vnitiirtHblp llotcN in the Kiu-Tdiiiu. I(\'ilrii|.atid Tiu'kiJiii.Uaimi*, *4aliiic, Pitiuirt*. imd 
.<4her flHthvin (he Tiimd. ‘J niiio il'lii.to »bulv. 

V>uf)UIGr i-;S*"' AroNixGt.VMS. ARMS, (JliKSTS, and 

Alt Draiiriicil. and Die* Knyraml oa Gome. 

RAKED. BIIHITC, (ilWiTK^tdiE. mid IXt r.NTlHi: MnNiHiUAMt nttbU.Mlly alo- 
* o<l lur any uoiiibiuntliin 111 lAttcrR. NOTE 1* M'lbllaud E\V*F.|.orK8 StaniiH'diti* uiiMir 


Mul brilliuiiiiy llluinlnHii.iI iii (iold. MiKm , and Coluiirj, In ibo bliclivst My Ic of Ait 
IfliirCiNCi CAUii 'PLATE rU*t!Hiitl) euirraviHl. and imt Snoeritnc Cer«1» iiriulcd lor la. ul. 
At UKNIiV UOl>UltU‘li:«i\ tfi I'U CAIULLY. lAtNliftN. 


pRKMK dft la CTtKMK (fhp New Court Notf Pint-r), 

V-/ in'idr-fpim C'hiirta Ppribetn. IhYldcred. - I'hv Ihibiioure ro«iifi‘*i’iilly CA I'TTON'Kn that 
theNFOVCOt'llTNOIHPAITUlU to U liad onl> of .1 FSVt'.ll & KNK\Vt;'n<U.t.i thn 
iA«H'CO,lti.*(iblK’ KntnivtTA and SYntmoera by .•‘if > :il t|i|Ri’.rdinoM-i to lUc.r ItcuiAt fl'.riiiMi<i.«>it 
the P'uu'o nod I'l >ii< i.^9 of Wulca. nf steniping, end 1 hni:aPirii>i‘ta 

ftvv— 'ta Ht. Januu'ii Minvt. iiud «44 sti^-t, ■» 'V . 

h)fKEnr8’'billCSSrNI} luos mH V V^JES, l7l-,.Si*AT('il 

iKixnti, Tniirlot*' \Vitriii!l Cwikh, .Ivuil !j.« • ')»• ‘ki, Perihlim PriRlm'tit.ni, 

Library ^i‘t« hi Mefltonnal and LeiUlier. AtbnuiM, Cn.! r r.t J n* i n;ivry, Moiaocri, lla/orn. T.iMp 
|( nlvi.«. tin MoKie lUeor ^trop and I'orK'. nr lU iKirint .Sirvet. W*. il(ii-.i-u.l 

Culnloyiie |.iwt fm*. Ki*iabtidtiKl P^. Ciii IViivvobarp-’d lorCiwIi, _ 

E Ul':NT&C6.T«THtrnn<i, W.(tViin.i .'U KDvnlTixciiniiK*!. E-E., 

!• M»liul,.-tnrw» .J arB«*N*>UKTEIIS. WA-|'CIIKS. .\sTRD.NC«tICA).. IKtrol, 
and TliailE'l L'l.lK'Kh. to Hit Mo'cM) . hiiiI ll.lt.lL tin* Prtni'e •>!' WhIcrj .Miikrti. of tnv 
OrooC irbilA of the llonw* of Periiiiinent, end of tbe New SteiiiLud Ciu'k of thu Royal 
Utt|ljtrvaciMr,r, Greanr C'eteloiim^ on epi'I.i ulimi. 

< K. PENT K CO.aD) Htnind,ai iumIAu Koyul L'M'lionyt* fndjoinlnf; Ivios-d'a*. and the Factory. 
_ d a*uy btria t. btrumi. Lq idtni. __ ___ 

WATCHES, £i i.A.. ii i(K,‘i:)"jfw.ri'2 V7. 

Marv>'lloi.» rnnykrtejirn. Meehine .uadc. Sninv m iiinidi>*d b> im to ir.lt.ll.tlie Prince 
of\Veii‘«. lilii-LraUunot fhive fliainiw.-Mlld<IKi.\ .v l.twI.Ey', bin Mranil. 

T .& .RYDEK, Jliamonil 3Ierc:lmnt8.— \Vf(ldin;r 

Itrocrlcbi. Wedding Nrckleeca, end W’c.l'’i!i'r Pn 'entv of every deHcription. flridv- 
meiflit Liii’ktftai. of aeu original Peilgiui; iiitii a lurjv lerivty ui f'.jaiiionrl < irneniuiiM of 
ATtium: ineritiia Ino heat nowihle tuate emt ut Rtisllmr « Mvlicnce, at Memrii. LONDON te 
IIVOKA'S, Dlomoiiil ktercluiaia, 17 New nwiid mn i !, uornor idXblliird htreet. 

O JTLERY, WaiTWited. — Tho jiinst varicid Assortment of 

TARTaE CCTIjEIIY la tlw World, all wermnted. la uu i^ele at WILLIAM S. 
Rl/'UT^N'tl. 

IliiaRlnles ore ell of the flneit Steel. 

f lvnu Ihixeti 

fill to ditto 

diltudim Irory Tfeiidlee 

4 dltwritre liujta ditto A 

4 ditto AChcen Ivory ilitti 
miA. ^fh an ver Ferulea 
i.wMUSilvcwd lllmla 



l^kel Eiwtro SlTvcrcd P 
vriL 


dUttkeiyaitainiell fixed rate. _ 

CTFA^NER GTASS WIMiOWS and CTninciI DKCO- 

^ AAtlONa..* UEA Ti)N. JIUTLKll. tt BAYNE. Garrick Struct, Coveui (lerden, 
Sieadot^VrlM Medal, tfOad.wi Olid Parla. 

“PATENT STEI'fL X 0 ISELES.S SnUlTEnS, 

.||ulf4;oUtni|, Tire and Thiaf Prouf, can he edepled *<• any Window or other Opening. 
Affg^itiltima fiwe.— TLAUIC k CU.« Aolu Poteuleea. Kathlioiie Pbioo, W. 1 Pens.ManoIioHicr, 
X^Krerrebl.andDuMln. _ 

EE'S " Di3 S i d N S of F U RN ITU RE and of 

. TRON and DHA8H BEDSTEADS. 

; A Rew' and ttevlaeil Edition of tlil» Work Is niftr tamed, 

lAim eei tnn lentfor troemiltaion by poet, and wlJl be fiirirvdcd, on eppllcatUm. by 

W. A. R B. SMEB, 

a NlNBmniY pavement, IdJNDON. 


& SON’S E.\8Y CnAIKS sud COUCHK.S.— 

BSFOm— The I^NDON NEOROPujjS 
, t .AbIBSP WkUTirblAY" MADE ENAMEUJSD 

. L L““. whisky. 

iMa«wri,lnt »a> igjrCKBA|( 




[ NN8 OF COURT HOTEL laioilfll. 

C/lFITAt. £100, MO, in 0,000 Slw. «f 410 «•«. 

/ileecforaw ■ 

L. Iitsiiop, E«1.. Regent fir«>tel. t.eeiiiingt(n>o 
ja\n:.s W. fLAYTON. Kaq.. Snunjmlilt, IfMfipton. 

Joif.X HALT.. Efii-, Gnat \V'eiit«Mi Hotel, RlrmingbltB t Pi«atdent of 
Ilutvl-Kceiwrio' Aiiaiwelion, 

T C. UUdVVN W'KSTHEAD. Kmi.* Iwnnion. and Stoke-tipnn-TIIKnt, 

WIT.LIA.M IIEATHCOTE. Esq., Slonttara Brewery, Manvluiiekr. 

Jimkm, 

T/TNiviN .\NP \VEST.IfJNSTEft llolXK, and their Broifdicn. 

THE IHRMJNGHAM BANKLNU (X>.\IPANT. Limited, AlviMABham. 

THE M.kNEIILSTEU AMD unJMTY JIANK, Idmlud, Maficlio«Mr. 

NiifAiVnr. 

JOHN HOLMES, Eiai.. 31 Cicineiit'a Lane, Lonlbm. 

OFiTCFH-XNNa OF CUUBT HOTEL, ITOLBOnE, LOXDOM. % 

ABRTDCED PBOSPBCHTS, 

Tliia Companv Is ftirmed topurcluiM Ihn Important jiKiiifirly Vnoim es the INJia of CntTJtiP 
lloTEh, >iijih.irn, wilii tlm i«titi»ii ufoniulrlng tliO'iiiinnlahkfl bniiding inmncottil Ibcniwirb Irt 
Liuniln'h Inn Ftcida. lu clow prualinity lu tlio nww Palace uf J uatiiw, now In wfliaa nf grVMbdL 
Thla srrut Hotel hu rrrcntly undeigotic ektenaive altecatioiD« oad now euwmiuee ^nuei 
ibroniehly with eny firat-clmu hutei hi Lmimm. 

ft la a mettrr of nubile notortety that, by urdbr of the Court of Chtacery. tfig dutlM Ttoprrty 
wiu Mild iHiir year for Icon than oiie-lblnl fi« eust. 

PrfUminar)' arretiKi'inontii here been entered Into to ewieire. fir Hw mtm nfySAfNn. alette of 
Ihi* lltitel fur e tertii of !« ycAN. at a ground-rsWi of xi per nhiitiin. Thv fnrbltiira. IlMCUvca. 
littiiigM.end other ctyi'etii. upon wldrli elmiit X'jb.tNm Iim Ijccti eM«Knfl«(l, are Jo be lakon inum 
tieynient of tlte aum of xio.iJfM), or et a vulnetirm, el. the C'i^jpeny ‘h opt umu . The Ci>ini>an!ir will 
ul-«i bevr tho right of ucquirlng the iinHiiwlio.lbuik}iiig,tn»ullag Linvulnw TuDvConiiniinicuihii; 
with the Hotel, upou teriua eiiiioUy udventaglsoua. 

It will Iw rrmriidierrd that tlm Lenghem lltitel was iipreboMd by a 4cifni;4«irit remiioift- 
fiv alioiit half it i oripinu) eoitt, ntidor olteuin«tannca «>1nt:what slrnilar. 'rho la»r diviileml 
piiid to the proprirtorR lu tliat undurtaking woa ol Uio mte oi 15 .per rei)C.,tielldu# IfendajWw 
eiltlituiuato the Tcarrvod ftmda. 


Tho Direetora irkviiecarrfiil cowlilctalinn and invemigotlnn of till* urikir^bfniit, Mleylng an 
tli«> dll tiiot, witli piudvnt end vlgileiil ineiiugeineht, a eound end protltaUe mTwliueul b 
oifered, bai«,d upon knlmtHiiliet uiiil irtiitnivlaa pnaicrfy. 

Artlnlea nf A)wij(iitttli>n.eAtt («f the Certid- 
i.Mil Mr. flFiutiuvra'iioxAsVigWAii.u. 
OffTrea uf tli« SiidcitOt. 


oflt'rrti, boMcil upon'knlmtHnliet uiid iniitnivlaa pnaicrty. 

‘Vhv Cofitreet. with of tbnMrtncirendiiiii mot Artljtlek n 

fiettt, mr to value of MoRn*. I.Of Knooji a M tWhiiVMil Mr. . ^ 

ot thi* Arm uf tl I .vf A s rv:w t « t», >ii*y Iw i«.*eh et i br Olftrea uf tli« Siidcitot. 

lull l*t<wpi>ctua Ofid Formk of Ai.Tiiication may bo obtained of the MMisyer, Mr. no«ll\X.L,at 
the llotul t of tho lllrtvtorii ur Siilir.tnrii, 

^rilE AGRA BANK, Uuiitad. — Rstablithisd in 

^ CAPlTAt..£t.nnn,iino. 

ngAaoppioR-NicnoLAs lank. Lombard street, lomdon, 

BaancnRe in Edinburgh, Calcutta, biiiTdMy.Miolraa.lCiirracbee. Agra. LeluirF.Shaeyliel. 
Heteikoug. 

CurriMit Aeeountk ornkoutat the Ueotl UiTteeuii Die rormafuidiunery with Loudon linn ken. 
end liitiTciiiiillowed when the Ci edit Ualniice dum not fail Iwlow t lUU. 
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Uphold the national credit. Where, according to Engliih 
ITALY. ^ notions^ wo should have thought the Minister erred, was not 

I TALY, like England, has lately had a Ministerial crisis, in attaching so groat an importance to tho vote, but in lotting 
and the Italian, like the English crisis, has ended in the the voto be ttikeii in his absence, and without any attemjpt 
same Minpitry returning to office bccauso no other Ministry beforehand to explain to tho deputies tho real gravity of the 
was prepaied to take its place. Tho origin of the Italian diffi- step they wore taking. ^ ^ 

; mdty waa not what w5uld liave seemed at first sight an ade- The cause of tho resignation of tho Ministry ap|ieared 10 
'j^ifiKteone. There wiw no grand debate, no array of Ministerial many observers so inade<][UAto that ffiey coQMivea it to havo 
^ imd Opjposition forces, fto canvassing in the country of a point had a deeper design than was sufferea to show itself. Tho , 
‘Ipf public interest. Thoso who made the Ministry fall bad noo.on^ groat Bill of Uio Session — tho ReligiouB Corporations Bill<-«^ 
i^ption of what, tbsjy were doing; and the Ministry oertoinly was on thoevo of coming on for discussion; andit waa known 
appears to hee^ to hlatho ^ibr not calling attention before- Uiat a largo portion, and probably the the de|>tt- . 

hand to w^at ilfthought to bo the importance of the issue. Still tics was opposed to it on the ground thK it a^;’pot deal with 
the issue wa§ of very conaidorable importance, and the firm- those corporations in a sufficiently a\vespuig..imd^ wholesale 
ness shown by t^e Government, and especially by the MiNiSTfitt manner. It was suspected that the Ministry went out of ofico 
of Finahos, whose department the veto concuniod, is likely on an insignificant question of finance in order 'tfut either 
to have a- ve^ Wholesome eifect. Tho Mmisrcn of Marine Uicy might escape from tho disagreeable task of havSiig t6 press 
had recommended iha|ia sum of six millions of franca should on a measure the success of which was doubtful; er that, if 
be expended on tho drsenal of Taranto. As usual, the pro- they resumed office, they might be able to bargain tlmt they 
posel was referred to W Committee, and tho Committoo did should be supported in their Religious Corporatiems Bill. As 
not think tlmt thd- oxpeudituro was nearly large enough a matter of fact, all tho statesmen to whom the Kixo applied 
for tho object in view, and advised that tweiity-tlirce, in- to fo ^rn a Ministry replied that no change of Ministry was 
stead of six millions, sliould bo devoted to tho arsenal, really possible, as the suspense in which the publiorwhs being 
Tho Bill, as modified by tho Committee, came before the keptas to tlioiate of the Bill was creating a dangeroni agitation, 
Chamber, and tho clauses granting tho sum, as increased j and no other Bill than that of tho Ministry which had just 
by tho Committee, wero voted without any formal division resigned could be prepared withoiit great loss of time, 
being taken. Only one of the Ministry was in the House, Signor Lanea, too, tho President of tho Ministry, whose port 
no serious remonstrance was made, and although those who in tho Government of which lie is the n||pinal lohief is tD 
voted the know they wero voting more than tho watch the combinations of friends and enemies, aid 

Government thought it wise to ask for, they had no re:ison to a dignified manner tho post of a Parliamentary had 

apprehend tliat any serious question of Ministerial policy was interviews, before he would rosumo office, with msfiy' persona ■ 
'^volved^ , been taken, and be- as to whoso course in regard to the Religious OdCcporatious 

Ate rei^iui^cl; came under discussion, Signor Bill ho was in doubt. Although, thcrefepnB,:. the earnest^ 

^Srlla, Che X^inhneo Minister, rushed Into the House and stated ness with which Sella protosted against iii|itrfexiefiee wiA ^ 
that Ae Ministry regarded the course taken by tlio Chamber his financial policy is td|j|^ucb in liarqiqny his 

'as so &tat a blow, to Ae Government that it must ask for an character and antecedents ta|pake Ao suspicion , <i^issiblo 

adjournment t^joldor to consider its position, and tho next that ho was. feigning or exf^geratiug in order to serve a 
day Ae Miniators pj^aced Aeir resignation in Ae hands of Ae remote purpose, it is apparently true that Ao ^ish. bm 

Kino. It was in vaia^al somb of Aose who had joined in very useful to the Ministry in smootbij^ ^ die 

defeating the Ministry' protested that they had no wiA to progress of their great measure. Tho %3m ^fXl 

^defeat it, and^oiily had voted as they had done becauso they along set itself to frame a Bdl wiA regard ^IfteligioiiUi ■ 
oonsiderad Aatihe^^uestion before them was one which every Corporations which, without ^detMurting 
Ministry, would iiat|iially regard as an open one. But Ao doctrines of Italian statesmanshlD. Aould yetr'om^it p^i- 
Minister pf FBni;NC%pin8i8tod on resigning, and he is ao incon- ble to avoid an open breach mEh Ae Pons ^cutd Ae Papal 
teatably Ae ablest and most infiaeptiol man in the Ministry perty. Their original proposals wsSttrefinved A a- Com* 
hie poUcegues had no choice but to leave office if he left mittee which judged them too vacUI|||tt|-^^ timid^ 
it. . What hedged was that Italy above oil things must as- and amended Aem so as to make Aevr and 
sure its ilhaBcial poeition, and Aat he had been working out a decisive, and so as to embody in Aem 
poUcy for y^Ar by whicH the finances of Ae country wero Aree fundamental tenets of Italian Liberak^. suc^f 

gradually being placed on^ a soimd fi}oting. It waa fatal to bodies — Aat the State shall judge which of tnemies jkidNierriQg' 
such a policy X if Chamber took on itself to spend seven- no object of public uAity, Aall be diaaoli^l tbfii. lkeirv r 
teen millieiU more than ho could find money lor, while it buildings shall be subject to expropriation fbiV i^iAtie' ]|to- ' 

« invariably Arew every possible qbstacle in his way if he pro- poses; and that Aey shell cease to hold lands, an ipqiuwdei^t . 
posed new taxei. There can bo no doubt that ho was right, in Ae funds being given Aem. The Government 'hjRg sfitH' - 
The aiun in question was not very largo. Tho expenditure soquently adopted Ae recommendations of AWomiAtttoi urit". 
of millions w;to R> spread over ten years, virtually it is the Bill of Ao Committee Aat 

ib thalf the O^minittto^^ad only pledgisl him to find about has now under discussion. But Ae Bill is arowe^ ttAoUm 
ficbooQl.. sterikig n^yedt^. But every haliQ^ny has to be on Ao assumpUon that Aa porition of Ae P<VE-Jnltofltthiim/ 
Watched i|iA Ae moRt ^ieajous vigilance if a country like be accepted to some degree as an exceptional qo% eo. Iliat ' 
u W^A so intny burdens fo bear jwd so many obstacles to privileges Aall be allowed to religious eorpocaAma.ha Boao ' 
f oveiQc^, is'sfvA MjMR tlA^sy^fion Ae eocustomod deficit j which would not be permitted to exist Italian 

' wiu.dmpp^^ pbtoiber must •support Ae Govern* j town. The lister for Foreign 
toent in ad&ierAg^,4to rigid jSoonomy, or Italy -will ' in introducing' Ae Bill, etatod Jpriilw Au 

ifA BfiiU wisii,ha ibubt, quite right views of Ae Government on Aish6^«n^ bf Aged, must 
■ i^en gd^boo/. a year as a^ recognise Ae cosmopolitan oheraeterbf AuFonfs A’wnme&t, 

hnasi m mttocsA uieneoeiliiy ^Itudii^ wd must leave him. Ae neoesiaiy miohiiiMy of hb mb. 

It was, qgfto wottlLa Jdinistefial crisis The Government Aoqght it qmte right to take Ae buihliimBof 
in otoer to haito it semiiitetom Ait t|lb Obumber must Ae Orders when neceamiy^ gad to luathe. Italian Isndlm 
notin^fti* if itwisbed tb^ritoir administratm; aokaowMii 

-V ;; .’'I-':' • ' . ' ' ^ ^ . * 
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tliat. tlio ilonorfJfi of tKcno Ordorn wero tlio inatritTnontsi tlirough 

which a vaat spiritual dominion wan worked, and they thought 
that the Poi'B, if ho was not to bo drivou iutoexilo, must iiud 
in Uoiua the mosms of carrviDg on his govoinment. Tho 
Minister was also able to add au aigument which ho hoped 
might catrfsh tlio fancy of his hearers* Xlie heads of the 
clerical party, he observed, while they carried on Hioir spiritual 
govcriiiiient from Rome, became naturally absorbed in tho 
inanag<*inent of a vast variety of buHinoss outsude lt;ily,and had 
not much leisure §>r hampering and tliwartiug tho Ualinn 
Government. But if it became impossible for Uioiu to llml 
the machinery of govermuout in Jiuiuo, they would devote 
their energies to carrying on a much more activtj warfare 
against the now order of things in Italy, ajul it would give 
them u great advantage to sUrt with if tiny could show that 
Jicy had a distinct grievance, and had been vioJ» ntly pre- 
vented from doing in the sphere of spiritual aifaiia what tho 
iiitieroaU of the Church retpiircd. 

Tlic tactics or tho argumeuls of the .MmLstry liavo j>roi]uot .! 
a consiik'rable impressioii, and the [irospocts of their Bill arc 
now said to be much brighter Ilian they wuro. TIh^ lune 
also received some kind of help from two very djifcrtiit 
quarters. The i^re apjicars to bo anxious not to pu^]l liii 
quarrel too far, and is luoro conciliatory than n.sual .‘it a timo 
when, if he were us profuse in exer rations as has Ih cu his 
liabit, he might Q;isiiy make tho pa.s:3liig of a Bill iinpti^siblo 
which, bad as he must think il, is a groat deal bettor tiian the 
measure wliicli, if theproseutluliuu (iovcTuinont were dof’oatorl, 
would be sure to be substituted ibr it. On the other iianJ, 
tho Chamber has been alarmed and disgiisto<l by the violeiicu 
of a ibolish mob which gatliercd together in order to pro- 
test against the BUI as iar too lavoundde to the prices, and 
which, alter driving a statesman so well known os Minoiiktti 
to seek rei'ugo in a barrack, liad to be dispersed by 
the troops, uuL witliout 1 o.sb of life. Deputies wlio have bcMUi 
inclined to sympadiizc with the popular ieoliiig in favour 
of a stronger measure will be inclined to Icurn from this prac- 
tical lesson Uiut mobs arc not the best judges ol wliat ought U) bo 
done to solve the critical and complicated qui..^:i.'us which tho 
now rGlaliona of Italy and the Ba|)ucy force r.n ‘4.ho attention 
of stateiuucn. It is satiuiiictory to lind that tho Government 
■showed Itself both calm and linn, and that il inspired lull 
oonfidonco that order would be niainbiiiH.d. A sinidar de- 
monstration was, indeed, prohibited at A'aplc-s without any 
opposition, and in several iuslanees tho Government has 
recently sliown that it can uphold the law os between the 
priests and their enemies, and can make both parties respect it. 
The Bishop of JMantua, fur example, has lately been sentenced 
to be iniprisoued and lined for preaching a sermon calculated, in 
the laiigtuigo of Ital ion Jaw, to bri ng the institutions of tli- co uu try 
into contempt, and to stir up the haired of one cia.ss again btimoiher. 
On the other hand, a few days ago lliero was a pilgrimage to 
Caravaggio, attouded by sixty iliousaud persons and headed 
by seven bishops, which was conducted without the slightest 
dlsturbauce o£ tho peace — u sUto of things which fervent 
Catholics in many Vrench towns may regai'd with honest envy. 
A Government which cau both punish priests and protect 
them ia exactly what the italkuis want, and the respect it 
awakens must make it easier for their Bill to p:iss. jNor has 
the good furtime which Mams always to befriend iUdiau 
Ministries been wanting at this crisis to the present Govern^ 
inent. At a moment when tliere must bo many Italians 
who are not quita sure wlicther they ought to go so 
far as is proposed in restricting tho power of (ho Churcli. a 
liand of French pilgrims under the leadership of a Vi-seount 
Damas ba^ thoil^t lit to wait on the roru and asburo him 
that,- if tilings go on well, Franco will soon bo down on Iialy, 
rescue Home ifoin the grasp uf sacrilegious men, and give tim 
ForiS his own again. I'ho i*ori: wnn very guarded in his reply, 
and took care to say nothing that could make tho Itiihans 
think ho w'as locdting for the advent of these now Cru-adt rs. 
But the mischief was done, and although llie organs of Italian 
opinion said very truly that there was no great roa.'-oii to fear 
lest Franco should go to war in euch a cause, yet tlicy 
appealed naturally enough to tlic sentinicTiL'^ of national iu- 
depoiiilcncc, and patriotism will make wavorers resolve 
that they will not liesitato under tlio threats of foreigners to 
help ill mlfdllug the lyisbes of Italy. 


MK. STANSPELD ON BOUNDAHIES. 

S. STANSFELD*S Committee will not find the read- 
justment of local Ijouiidaries an easy task. As Mr. 
Citoss reminded t)m House, modern divisions have been made 


with an V^^ress regaird to pructioal convortionco. ![Pho of 

the country, the ilircction and character of roads and railways, 
and many otlicT circimistanccH, must bo taken into considcra- A 
tion in the I'ormation of a Union, and the accidental connexion r : 
for purpo!«e.s of relief of parishes situated in dificrent coiintiea 
has been found, jw might have been expected, entirely un- 
objiictionablo. Mr. Stanskkld prudently slirinks from al hir- 
ing the boundari^'S of counties lor political imrposea, which 
siM.MU to consist cxclubixfly in the r«iturn of niciabora to Par- 
hiunvnt. As all largo counties have long since been sub- 
dividvd into idcclural dl.strict.s, the Unity which Mr. Staxsiklo 
proposes to njlaiii will bo eiiLirely imaginary or noiuinul. 

'riio adiuini^triilivu county will bo merely an aggregation of 
psrUich or Unions, witimut a rcoogiiir.cd name, and without 
traditional asvji-iaiioiis. TJio MibriLitiitiou of departmonU for 
ilio old rri iidi i>roviiices was a part of tho rcvoIiUi(<uary 
jiolii-y of l)j caking olf all connexion with the past. As the 
}iMr wa.s to ilatu from the catahlibhintiit of tho Uepublie, 
anti as eights and lucasuies wt:ru remudeil<;d under 
uciv and b.irliaroua names, it wa.s perlbctly co'UsistLitt to 
traiirifurin Niirmaiidy and Gascony into a certain num- 
ber uf adminioiiative districts. No change could bo 
more ill.-^agrceuMc to Biigli.sli Jijcling llian tho aliuli lion of the 
existing division (d* tho kingdom into coundos; hul; tiiu cx- 
periinenl. must bn tried if tho schunio of Local Govm'iunent 
which Mr. Stanm'ki.d apparently intends to frame is adopted 
by Pariiamnut. Mr. Guschins Bill ol 1871 provided local 
governing bodies to be coiiatituti-d on nn ascending .-jcalu by a 
double or threefold syst.c*m of eltjcliuii from parisius to 
couiitic^i. If tho project is revived, it will evidcnlly be india- 
pctisablo to incliido tlio oouslilueut parts within the boundaries 
oJ tho county or department. Mr. Siansj-hli) ])io]»oscs to 
make a single rate, lobe afleiwards ilLuibitlcd according to 
c'tTtain rules between the larger and smaller adminisii alive 
ili.-tricts. Thero may bn much sidvanlago in a uniform 
valuation for all pui poses of local and gHicn’al taxation ; and 
if J’higlantl were a now country ready to bn cut into squar(*a 
like the more modern Slates of tlin Ameriuin Lnion, it would 
be uiiwibe to Invent anomalies, tn* to allow one bonndaiy to 
overlap another ; hut as long as tho cu unties hav 0 any practical 
‘•-wistencu, an artliieial .synnnetiy eau oidy be ubUineMl by 
lubitrary di&:agard of practical expediency. 

Tho withdrawal from tho Justices a.s3einbleJ in Quarter 
Soasiuns of tJicir financial iunctious has long been fou se.en. 
They are more liberal, belter uilbrincd, and altogeilier more 
competent to their duties than their probable suecuasors, but 
tlio}’ have the merit or the misfurtime of nothaviitg heen ednetod. 

As tho principal inliubitanls of counties, the magistrates on 
the whole virtually rcprcbent property aiai intelligence ; and 
experience sliows that in (jucsiions of expenditure they 
incline rather to parsimony tiiaa to exiravugunco ; but county 
financial Boards may probably bo rnoro popular, and all 
^uurlies have at dill'orent times countenanced a chungo which 
perhaps none of them lieartily a2)prove. Tho County Board 
of lliu future must represent all the parishes and Unions 
within the limits of its junbdieliou; and coiiscquontly new 
counties must bo created Jbr the purpose. The ojiposito 
process of cutting up Unions which extend into more 
than one county would in many cases cause grave incou- 
vcnicnoo. it ,is for tho most part indispensable that 
tho elected Guardians should frequent the same nuirket 
town, HO iliat they may combine the discharge of their ollicial 
duties with tho tr.uisactiuu uf tlicir private busiuesa. In 
a lew instances tho lioundaries of Unions may require 
ro-arrangeiiiciit ; but wlicruver an alteration is ncooshury, it is 
not likely to prumoLo the coiiioidcuce of buundaric:s which 
^Ir. bTANsri-.i i> think.-i desirable. It may on tho whole bo 
a^icumud that ll;o fkjinmiUco will appiovo tho jiroposal to 
form nev>' aairiinistratix 0 counties; hut it maybe doubted 
\vht!t!ie.r tho Hoiiso of Communa will sanction tho inno- 
valicn. livery county is jjroud of itself and of its history ; 
and iis inluibiuints will feci that it has no longer a 
rciifion for existence when it hiis nothing to do but to 
roiurn one or mure sets of uiouibcni to FarJiament. The 
Guardians of Unions will in uM probability form the con* 
Btitucncy which is to elect tho County Board ; nor is it 
easy to deviso a better '^irovincuil constitution if the local 
government is to liavo a representative character. Tho change U 
is not absolutely necessary as a condition of uniformity of 
taxation. The county rate is at present levied with the poor 
rate, and where n Union extends into more then one county, 

DO clifliculty is found in appropriating to their proper dostina- 
tion the comribuiions of tiie various parishes. In general it 
may bo said tliat ilie readjustineut of boundaries is required, 
not for the correction of practical abuscis hut as a step to the 
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eatablistiinent of a now of looil goT^rBinent. If Far- 
liament ghouU ev^mtualiy OvvormtUC (HI msilltili&i&eibe aciual 
limka ozcottutiefif Mr. Stan.vF£U> or hiieucceeaor will l)ecoitt* 
pellod to deviae soiue diiicrent schomo of locnl admiola- 
tration. 

If all other diiBcuItiea are ovorcome, tbo CommitteOi what*^ 
ever ability and industry it may exhibit, uioat ncceflaarily 
delegate to others tho most important part of its work. It is 
only by local iiifpiiry diet tho most convenient boundaries cau 
bo even approximatdy determined. Administrative districts 
marked out on an ordnanco map would be proV^ably more 
anomalous than the historical couiitios which they are to 
supersede. Ambitious notions have sometimes selected moun- 
tains, and soiuctimoa rivers, as natural boundaries, according 
to their own interests, and they have tho excuse that both ono 
barrier and tho other may, according to circumstuncos, really 
form a practical lino of separation. In a low country 
a large river crossed by bridges only at infreejuent intervals 
sometimes divides the iuliabitauts of either bank from ono 
another for all ordinary purposes of society and business, 
although they may by accident bo politically united in tho 
same country, in hill countries, on the other hand, although 
streams iimy be diiBcult of passiige, each river basin holds a 
single Gominiinity, while valleys at inoderato distances from 
one auothe.r have iio connexion by practicable roads. 
Some counties arc for many miles divided by rivers, 
while lor all kinds of trullic the dwellers on both 
sides use the same common road. In modern times rail- 
ways liavc in niimorotis cases surmouuUid natural obstacles 
of niouutaiu and river, bringing together communities which 
had been distant from time iiiiiuemurial. It is probably rather 
with a view to the avoidau(;o of opposition than from sanguine 
belief in the competence of a Parliamentary Conimittoo, that 
the (loverunicnt lias delegated to others a task wliicU it could 
have itsolf prTfbriiied more edioiently, Tho reports of Commis- 
siv'iiicrs instructed to collect iiifornialion on the spot must neces- 
sarily be the foundation of any sclicuio, ibr tbo roadjiiatmcnt 
of boundaries. When J*ariiaiiionl had dcteriiiiiicd ou adopting 
tho piinciplo of the Municipal Corpoiationa Bill, (jotnmis- 
SLoncTs were sent to fix the boundaries of every borough to tho 
best of their judgment. The same course will inevitably be 
adopted in the demarcation of now counties, when rurliaineut 
has authorized the change. Mr. STANsi'hLO scarcely seems to 
appreciate the diUiculty uf creating new counties overlapping 
the boundaries of tho old. lie had, it is true, only a choice 
of cnibairassincuts, ibr tlie House of Cominons would almost 
certainly have rejected a proposal for the ;iboliliou of the 
ancient division into counties; but tho sitino end will be 
gradually attained if new adiuinistrativu distriots of aiiniUir 
iiuigniuude are created. If local government is to be 
xiiufuj'iii, the commission of tho peace must be issued with 
ivspect to the new districts rather than to tho exiatiiig 
counties; yet it will bo awkward to create lord- lioUtenaiiU 
of nameless uggregutions of [»aiishos. 


Mil. O KEKFFE AND THE HOUSE OF CO.MMONg. 

B y a very small majority Uic House of Comuions has 
decided to allow the discussion on the treatmetit of Mr. 
D'KsiiFt'E b^ the National Board to be postponed until the 
lacmbors ot tho Board whoso conduct hsts been impugned 
have had an opportunity of defending thomsclvcs beforo a Select 
Comiiiitteo. Mr. Bouvkrie, towards tho end of last Session, 
when the vote for National Education in Ireland was proposed, 
took the opi)ortumty of moving what amounted to a direct 
vote of censure on tho Oomiuissionors, and he only withdrew 
it becuiuse Mr. Gladsix)NE, who gave him plainly to uuder- 
shind tliat he also thought the Conimissioners to blame, 
appealed to him not to prejudgo the m.'itier before the Cum- 
zniasiouers had had time to reconsider their course of action. 
The Commissioners took time to reconsider it, and resolved 
to porsovere. They bad dismissed Mr. CKkeitfe from the 
mimagership of the Gallon schools, and, os tliey held that 
they had rightly dismissed him, they deedinod to rescind 
their vote. Mr* Bouverie accordingly gave notice early 
this Session that he would again bring forward bis 
voto of censure on die Commissioners ; but ho was induced to 
adjomm it until the dooutnenta bearing on die question had been 
prmted ai^ placed in poasossion of members. These documents 
hai^now been printed, and Mr. Bouverie's motion was coming 
on mr discussion next Tuesday, when suddenly the Government 
inteposed, and on Thunday night asked that, in accordance 
Comniisiiionera whose votes had deter- 
nuned the action of the Board, a Select Committeo might be 


appointed tohaur wUt t]im (HaOlOMMlB W fOt 
!Flie Covemmeiyt iufiportpd the .appeal ef die Connpisstoners 
on the ground that men ought aoi^ to be condemned niihead. 
It was precisely, os ib. Caiu>wkll pointed out, fe not hyin^ 
Mr. O’Keeffe before they condemned him tliat it 
to censure the Commissioners, and it would be highfy inmm- 
sistont if the House subj«cte<l them to the very treatiimiit umioh 
tho House is asked to censure them ibr having applied to Ifr. 
O’Krkvfe. When a Government proposes thnt men shall he 
hoard boibre being condemned, very strong influenoes make 
tho House ready to concur. To refuse is at ouco to defeat the 
(^vornment and to incur tho reproach of acting unjustly. 
The liousQ accordingly assented to the proposal ol* liOm 
JfAiiTixcTON on Thursday night, but it did so very reluctantly. 
Nor is this reluctance at ail inexplicable. It is very easy to 
SCO Iujw tho courses pursued by tlie Commissioners, thret^ena 
U> rub tho House of its power of pronouucing its opinion on 
any pcjint of public interest where the conduct and character 
of individuals are ooncerned. If tlio facts arc ol«cure or con- 
U:stt}d, it may Im> necessary that a Sebnit Committee siioold 
invostigute them ; but hero there is no doubt at all about the 
facU. The Board 1ms lieen for a whole year engaged on the 
case, and everything bearing ou it lias been elicited and put 
into print, imd any member who chooses may road all mat 
thi:re is to be said about it. What the Commissioners say 
they it'ar is lest their motives should be misundt^rstood.- 
Notliing can be cicuior than the general rensoiiing on which 
they prooeodod, and the only question is whether it was right 
or wrong. Wliat they now ask is that tho hands of tbo House 
shall bo tied until thirteen irisli gentlemett have had an oppor- 
tunity of explaining tboir motivoa to a Select Cooniuitteo. 
Tho concession of tliolr request may easily, unless care be 
taken, efattubliali a very daiigorous precedent. Feraona whoee 
conduct is to bo impugned In tho House of Commons can 
wail until a day or two before what they bavo rea.son to 
Ibar will bo au adverse vote is taken, and tlien cialin to have 
tlie case stand over until they have explained to five membera 
in a committee-room, not what they have done, but why they 
think what they have done is right. As it happens, the Com- 
mi«»dionerB have explained all their motives over and over 
again, iu every possible sort of way. More especially Chief 
Baron PiaoTr has recently isHued a pamphlet explaining and 
enforcing the views of tlie CommissiotierB attacked in a 
|)orfoctly Gxhaubtivo manner. If the Commissionela wisb to 
explain their motives to the Select Coniniittcc, they cannot do 
better than each rend the Cuikf Bakon’s pamphlet to tlioir 
afflicted hearers, ll certainly seems a mauteiivre of wliicb the 
House may be reaboimbly apprehoiiBivi', that men on whom 
a veto of censure stauds lor immediate discussion should 
manage to avert tho blow until the substance of a pampltlot, 
which any one might get through in halt* an hour, has been 
gone through tiiirtuou times iu a room upstairs. 

The Commibsioners seem to l:>o ntiraid of liaving (he judg* 
incut of the House pronounced on their conduct, and it is 
natural thcrelbre to suspect that tlioir case is weaker than 
tliey would willingly allow. Tho Government, too, is certainly 
not very strongly prepossessed in their Ihvour. Mr. Glad- 
STOKE last Session had not a word to say in their defence, and 
on Thursday he gave no reason io suppose that his opinion, 
was changed ; while Lord UAKTiNaTOK and Mr. Caudwi'lu the 
only Ministers who took pari in tli^e debate, cru*ofully abstained 
from any expresuoii which could ' be takou us signifying that 
in their opinion tlio CoinniissiouerB had acted rightly. But 
the Ckimmissiouers seeiii rofilly to havo a very hdr case. In 
the first place, there is no pretence Wliatever for avying 
that the question was one between subserviency to Liltra- 
montanism and Protestant or Catholic iiidcqiendence. The final 
action of the Board was determined by a niajori^ of 
eleven .against seven. Of tho eleven who constituted tho 
majority, five were Protestants, and among tlio Catholics 
was tbo Chief Baaon, who has always been ono of the 
staunclicBt supporters of the Qiieen^s (JoHegos in opposition to 
Uie itmmruhy of Lis Church. The only real point in is^iuo is 
whetlicr, when the Board received a certifitsate Irorn tho Koman 
Catholic Bisliop of Ossory to tlie ollect that Mr. O^KEEVft 
was suspended, they were right in treating this certificate as 
conclusive, and in refusing to recognize Mr. O’KEEFffi as 
parish priest of Callan until the suspension was removed. 
It is said tl.at they ought to Lave deferrod action until they 
liad heard what Mr. O'Keeffe had to say on the matter, and 
that they should have imitated the ooime taken by tho Poor 
Law Board, wliich removed Mr. CKeeffu from the chap- 
laincy of tbo workhouse in consequenoe of his suspension, but 
did not do so until diey had oommunmalod with him. The Po<w 
Law Board, however, did not do anything more than allofir 
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Bb. O'Keeffe an opportunity of ahowingi if he could, that the 
certificate of hie Bishop was not a i^uine document. They 
entirely declined to allow him to go into any further question, 
and removed him from hie daplaincy long bomre the 
National Board rnmovod him from his managerehip. But the 
National Board did really os much for Mr. O'Keeffe ae the 
Poor Law Board did ; for they informed him that he was re- 
moved from the managership because a certificate of his 
suspension had been received from his Bidiop, and if this 
certificate had not been really given by the Bidiop, Mr. 
O'Kefeke would at once have said so. What those who 
complain of the action of the Board mean by saying that Mr* 
O'Keeffe ought to have been heard before ho was condemnod 
is, tliat he ought to have been allowed an opportunity 
of showing that he had not been prO]ierly suspended. To 
this the Board reply that it has been their invariable practice, 
established repeatedly by precedents, to accept the certificate of 
the ecclesiastical supwior of tlie manager as final, and diey 
have acted on this principle in dealing with Presbyterians as 
well as with Catholics. If they did not do so, they would 
have, it is said, to tty the propriety of the coui-ae taken on 
each occasion by the heads of Ciieli religious body. They 
would have to pronounce judgment on cardinals and bishops, 
and elders, and asBomblies, and, to say nothing of their having 
no adequate machinery for such a task, they could not carry j 
on tho system of mixed education at all if they thus made 
themselves the arbiters of strife between dinbrent niciiibors of 
a community. It is true that a priest or a Presbyterian 
minister may have been unjustly suspendod according to tho 
rules of his own religious body, (»r that those rules may be, in tlio 
eyes of outsiders, unfair and oppres.sivo. But the Bonnl have, 
as they uxge, no mission to inquire into this injiisstice, and 
have only to think how they can carry on their practical 
work ; and for this practical work an adherence to tho rulo 
that the certificate of tho proper ecclosiaatical superior that a 
priest or clergyman or minister has been aus[)endcd must be 
taken as conclusive proof, and tho Board cun no longer deal 
with the suspendod person on tho footing which ho occupied 
before tlic fact of his suspension was noliiicd to them. 

If tho Board had on tliis occasion departed from thebr rulo, 
and examined into Uie facts, they would, it is said, have dis- 
covered two things whidi ought to have prevenwl tliom from 
Booing in Mr. O'Keeffe's suspension a reason for summarily 
removing him from tho inanngersliip. In tho first place, 
thoy would have found out that he was suspended hecaubc 
he had brought an action in a court of law against a 
brother priont, which is contrary to tho rogulaliotiH of 
tho Papacy, and that lie was going to litigate in every 
possible form pennitted by the law in order to g«t an 
opinion from lay judges tint this was not a proper ground for 
suspending him. In tho next place, they would have dis- 
covered that he liad not been 8us]ien<le(l by the proper 
authority — his own Bidiop— but by Cardinal Collen, who, as 
an archbishop, has only a]>pollatc, not jiriinary jurisdiction, 
and who obtained Hpecial auti entity from Komo to deal with 
the case by virtue of a rescript the authority of which is, it 
is said, void in Ireland imdor a statute of Elizauktii, If they 
had discovered these points, what, unless tliey still persisted 
in removing Mr. O’Keeffe, could they have done? They 
could liavo taken one of two courses. They could have them- 
solves pronounced judgment on one or both of the very dirlicult 
legal questions suggested by the facts elicited — the <iucs- 
tion whetlior an agreement not to sue in a court of law 
is legally binding on a priest, and tho question whether tho 
BtatutB of Elizauetb is still in force, anil, if so, whcUier its 
operation affected the validity of tho suspension. It is this 
oourso that Br. Ball, when speaking on Thursday, blamed 
the Board for not tiking. He said that tho Boaiul should 
have allowed Mr. O’Keeffe to ^low that, though his Bishop 
certified that ho bad been suspended, yet ho had not been 
Buqieuded by his Bisltop, but by a person who had no autlio- 
rity to 8uq>end him except by viilue of a Papal rescript ; and 
that the Board on hearing this should Lave perceived tiiat tho 
use of such a rescript touched tho Royal supremacy, and have 
allowed it no force, and roinstated Mr. O’Kkefi a in his 
managership. The duty of tho Board was, accordingly, 
to decide a difficult legal question without argument, and 
to decide it in tho sense which Dr. Ball thinks the 
right one. Or, secondly, tho Board miglit have refused 
to make any legaf’^decision itaolf, but uiiglit have Liken 
oognisance of the intention of Mr. O’Keeffe to raise 
those points before the pro|>cr legal tribunals, and might 
have continued him in his luanugcrsbip until the courts of 
law. had pronounced against him. If so, the rule of the 
Booid o^gbt to bo that^ if they receive a certiiicato of 


suspension, and tho poison Buq[»ended infonna them ho 
intends to test in a court of law whether ho has bean 
properly suspended, they ought to treat him as not suspended, 
and to continue him as a duly qualified mraager ofsohoeds 
until the House of Lords has pronounced him in the wrong, 
or until he lias been brought to confess that he cannot afford 
to Uke his case to ttio House of Lords. This is to state the 
theory in an extreme eliape, but it is useflil sometimes to see 
what theories come to if they are pudied as far as they will 
go. Let us, however, admit that tliere is much to be said 
both for the Board adopting such a rulo and against it 
On the one hand, there is something, to say tho least, uncom- 
furtablo in allowing a Board administering Parliamentary 
funds to prejudge tho issue agmiist a man who is 
combating what may bo ecclesiaBtical tyranny, and to 
cut off his money until the law has pronounced for him. 
Oil tho other liand, there is tlio great practical difficulty of 
carrying on mixed education if a Board treats as not suspended 
u person whom the hcsuls of his religious community treat as 
BUKp< nded, and if they lot this state of things go on as long 
as this person can find funds for litigation. Justice may be 
on the one side and expediency on the oilier ; but even if 
the House of Commons, which, as it has to grant the money, 
may decide how it shall be spent, should decide that the 
Board ought to be governed by a new rule, there seems no 
occasion ibr censuring the Board for having in this case ad- 
hered to a difibrent rulo. The rule to which they adhered 
was one of long sLinding, it had hitherto been applied to 
Catholics and Protestants alike without complaint, and the 
Board honestly heliovod that it was a wise rule In itself and 
pcribctly defensible, if due regard was had to the circumstances 
under which national education is carried on in Ireland. 


IIUSSIAN POLICY IN ASIA. 

T he authorized commentary on a recent debate in the 
House of ('onunoiis which has been ])ub)ished in tho 
Moscow and St. Petersburg papers amounts to an official re- 
pudiation of the understanding which wa.s established tlirco 
luontlis ago between tho English and Russian (Jo\crnment3. 
There was from the first reason to fear that tho parties to tho 
nogedhition inighl. hereafter attach difibronl lucaiiings to tho 
tcruiHuf the ugrccinent. Lord Claulnuon's original project 
of u neutral zone liad been abandoned in tlio course of tho dis- 
ciusioii ; and it was finally settled that Russia should not in- 
tcTlbrc by inlluc'iico or by force in tlio alliiirs of Afghanistan. 
A dilficuily which Ijad arist*ii in dotcnniiiiug tho frontiers of 
Afghanistan was removed by Prince (jOKTCUakoff’s courteous 
adiuissiou tliat tlio English Governinont had greater faidlitiea 
than his own for ac<]uiriDg accurate information on the geo- 
graphy and politics of the remote frontier districts; and be 
added that the Govcrnor-Goneral of Tukkestan had abstained 
from sending officers of his own to ascertain the facts, because 
he wished uoithcr to excite unfounded expectations among 
tlio natives nor to cause iincasinoss to tho Indian authoritie.s. 
At tho closo of his despatch the Kussiun Chancellor expressed 
a i^iifidcnce that the ^laraniount iniluciico of England over 
Afghanistan would be used to prevent the Ameer from cem- 
niitting any encroachments on liis neighbours. Lord Gran- 
ville may ]}0ssibly have had good reasons for allowing the 
correspondence to close without any reply to Prince Gortcua- 
koff’s Buggesiloii ; but ho cannot have fiiilcd to understand 
tiiat llio pith of the communication lay in tho postscript, which 
involved two pregnant assumptions. Future liussian Ministers 
would be eniiLlcii to refer to the unanswered despatch as a 
proof both Uiut England was responsible for the proceedings 
of tlie Afghan Goveninient, and tiiat the right of Russia to 
annex any territory beyond the stipulated limits was tacitly 
recognized. If tlie present Ameer or liis successor had made 
an expedition beyond the frontier of Badakshan, the liussian 
Government would liave {ircferrcd rcmonstrancos in London; 
and, in delault of satisfaction, it would have claimed the right 
to disregard the agreement of 1 873, and to follow the Afghans, 
if it were deemed expedient, into their own territory. On the 
other hand, any English protest against annexations in 
Central Asia would have been answered by a reference to 
the terms of Prince Gortcuakoff’s desiiatdi. Although it 
is scarcely probable that the further progress of Kussian arms 
will depend on written undertakings, it is impossible to deny 
that tlio recent correspondence justifies the reputatioii of 
Kussian statesmen for diplomatic ^roitness. Tho neutrality 
of Lord Clarendon's zone was gradually changed into an 
English protectorate which implied a corresponding liability 
for tho acta of a really indepeiulcnt potentate. 
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Jxk aaiwer to eriticiBm« on^he oorreepoadmief Mr. Qlad« delioato quMtiony of policy*. la tlic biqipj Wfd 

STOHC explained to the Moaie of Coxnmona that the suppoaed by Mr. Gladstomc^ thoiuh it baa been eamn^t^y ^Upbatyd 
guarantee of the good oonduct of the Ameee Inis entirely to other itateimeni En^idb politiciaiui live in a gms' 

S 'nary. Lord Giumville's language ^vaa ]:|erfoctly oonsia- where all their operations are viaible to the world. The un* 
rith the authorized version of his meaning ; but it was pleaaant iiopreasion which is frequently produced by Anmcatf;. 
lit to understand what conaideration had, according to candour renders intelligible the annoyance which is 
Mr. Gladstone’s explunationi been given to Kuasia for any in foreign countries by tlie plain speaking of English member*,, 
concession which might be thought to have been obtained, of Parliatiicnt. In the present instance the effect of the lato- 
Foreign statcBmeu proiesaed, and probably i^t, a not wholly debate may bo useful, although Mr. Eastwick and Mr. Glad* 
complimontary surprise when the present Loid Dfkiiy ex- stone have between them succeeded in rendering Lord : 
plained away the Luxemburg guarantee into an obligation Guakville’s well-intended labours altogetber abortive, 
which could in no conceivable event become binding. A it is dcsirablo that an ambiiious Power should receive 

similar eifect seems to have been produced by Mr. Gladstone’s amplo notico of the coiitingont resistance wliich may 

impetuous btirst of caution ; or, more probably, the Kussiun bo provoked by aggreanioii. It has been with per- 

Goverument gladly found an excuse for breaking a compact fuct truth a hundred times repeated that the Griineau 

which had already caused dissatisruciion to a powerful party War was rendered possible by the deferential reticence 
in the country. J^’rom the tiino of the mission of Count of Lord Adekdeem’s Govermneut. The Uussians are not 
8cnouvAiX)VP, journals which arc supposed to express tlic likely to l)e deterred by direct mcnaco from the pro- 
opinions of some of the Ministors had repeatedly annoiincod aecution of tlieir designs; but it is no discredit to the proudest 
t^t the Emi'Eeor had merely communicated to tlio English Government to abstain from tem|S:ing a definite and uu- 
Government his present intentions, without binding himself noccss^iry risk. If a rupture can be postponed for a few 
by any engagement to a foreign Power. The distinct promise years, it is not improbable that it may be altogether averted, 

that Khiva should be evacuated as soon as the object of tlio The absurd commercial theories which largely affect the 

expedition was accomplisliod was especially un|>alatab]o to policy of Eussia aro not destined to> enjoy a long exist- 

the advocates of the extension of the Empire ; nor could it ence ; and when it is found us easy to trade with neigh- 

be denied Uiat circumstances might perhaps render die fulfil- hours as with subjects, it may bo hoped that Emperors and 
Dient of the pniinisc either impossiblo or highly inex[iedient. Ministors will not make war for die childish pleasure of 
It mattered little tor the present whether the results of the altering the colour of provinces and boundary lines on tho 
uegotiations had hampereci the policy of Russia on the frontier map. The ox^xinsion of die Indian Empire has for several 
of Afghauistun, but the more warlike party has obteiued a years been suspended; and probably it is iinally closed, 
victory in tlio rupture or disavowal of an engitgcincnt Russia, in turn, may hereafter loam to be satisfied with tho' 
whicli must stand or fall as ti whole. On dm pretext uiidisputod }}Ossession of a largo fraction of tho whole suiTaco 
that Mr. Gladstone has disclaimed on behalf of his Go- of the earth. 

vernmeut all responsibility for the acts of the Ameer 

of Cabul, the organ of tho Russian Foreign Oflico 

aonouncoB that the whole arrrmgcmeut has become void.; 

and consequently tho Russian Govorniiient will hence- M. THIERS AND THE RIGHT, 

forth claim for itoelf entire freedom of action in dealing with Assembly will nteot on Monday under the In- 

Ittiyn when impending conquest w completed, llio Huenco ol a seemingly frenoralimproasion that tho majority 

official witer allecta entire satisfiiction with Uio interpretation ^ decisive effort to get the couttol of public 

yrhKfo ha^ according to bia contention, been pWed by tho Impreienone of this kind im not 

English Minister on the agreement or understanding. It the i^jgtiged by the result the framers of Ilepoito and 

aet^ment effected by LordOnAKViLLG and Count ticuo(jyALO»' fj^morBof Jleaolutions are not necessarily samo persons, 

hiut any value, it was iierhaps indiscreet to sacrihce by an tj,o intatttion* attributed to the Kiglit may only be wLt 
unueeiMBWly hasty repudiation ol rMpombility any advan> jj ingeiSpnmd uninformod members of thp party think 
tage which had been ob^ned ; but Mr. Gladstone has yet to „ to ^T^oir intentions. Still there is a greater rtir 
learn tlmt excessive tmidity is someumes equivalent to radi- amon^^treme Uonservatives than hue yet been seen, and 
^ When questions are aArf about the purport of a | yj. from their point of view is certainly serious 

despatdi or corrospondence, judicious Ministers toUow uie JjEu^BPse them real alaim. An interval of fourmonth* 
example rflawvew by relerrmg curious mquircrs to Oio doou- ^ separates them from the deiiarturo of tho Gorman 

inentits^ No bad consequences wuld have resulted from upon the doparturo of the Gorman army tlio 

an ^eyaaion of the. demand tor exp^tion ot an agreement Assembly will bo compelled cither to confess tliat ita triit has 
vrhi^ might easily have been described as perfectly tree Irom performed, or to charge itself with new trusts, th* 

ambiguity. assumption of which may postpone dissolution for another 

The best course which can be adopted is to accept in year. The Right have probably made up their niinda 
earnest the polite irony of the Russian otlicial writer. There is that anything would be better than the first of these 
little advantage in attempting to determine by previous agree- alternatives. The elections of the Z7th of April and the 
znents a policy which will inevitably be regulated by motives* i ith of May leave no room for doubt as to the com- 
of interest or ambition. If Russia at any time desires to position of a now Assembly, supposing one to be elected 
enter A^hanistun at the risk of provoking a collision with this autumn. Tho present majority would reappear as a very 
England, the experiment will be tried whetlier the Scuouva- small minority ; the present minority would roappear as a 
LOrr engagement is regained as valid or as void. A menacing majority disposed, no doubt, to support M. Tuikiss, but only 
movement in the direction of Herat or of Cabul would be a on the condition of his giving his policy a much more 
atdioient cause of war, although no obligation to abstain from decided bias in the direction of the Left, it would be some- 
aggression bad been previously incurt^. The correspond- thing gained, therefore, if a general election could be averted, 
enee, even if it were held to constitute a binding contract, even for a year ; but unfortunately for the Right this remedy 
provided no sufficient security against the dangers which are is only capable of an imperl'ect application. Sfouiul Conserva- 
heldon competent authority to be most formidable. While Lord tive principles do not make men iiuinortal; and, essential m 
Gaamville only asked for an understanding that Khiva should it is for a deputy of the Right to live when the seat lie 
DOtbepennanentlyanuexed, audthat tho frontier of Atgbanietan vacates is certain to be filled by a man of opposite opinions, 
ahouldnot be crossed, Indian civiliansandmilitiiry officers agree deaths go on just the same. Belore very long the cha- 
tbat the course ofapossible invasion would be Uirough Persia, racier of the Assembly will be entirely changed — ^more 
and not by way of the Afghan passes. Mr. Eastwick changed, in fact, tlian it would have been if there had 
censured toe conduct of diplomatic intercourse with toe been a dissolution in toe autumn of last year. At- 
Oourt of Teheran more severely than the alleged laxity of the that time tho reactionary tendencies of tlio Right had not 
Govemm^t in not interfering witli the Russiau conquests in been fully gauged, and many candidates who would now ^ 
Central Aria* Russian journriists have aome excuse for their have no chance of re-election might then have satisfied thriv 
c ompla int tiiat toe tone of the debate in the House of constituents. Now it is no longer doubtful whf.t toe Rjigiit 
fkmtaoDM Wise suspieious and unfriendly. ^ It is not to be ex- would like todo if they had the power, and mil psrhape try to . 
peoM tbattoe sanguine toeoriea bf Mr. Gramt Durr and £^ir do even without having the power. In ^pUrtial eleetSowi 
C. WiKOfiELD riiould be aeoepted aa a aet-off against the which must be hridfn>m time to time, theybra will take eue to 
wamingsof Mr. Eastwick. There ia, in truth, a certain in- return candidates of whose devotion to tne Republic diere can 
MvenienM in toe public diseuarion of international relations, be noquestion. Consequently toeRight find thamselveain a strait 
m pmilitf elmomr againit secret di^omacy might be not between a diaaolution, which meaai apendy extinction, and 
less pto&ttUy directed egninm Ftolieinentary debates on toe continuance of the present Asaomblyiiivhich means g^uid 
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I^s The Sttturdaj 

^fictionV Out of thudiloaiina therois only ona wmy of aecood Coammurt uwmctioiL Tot to diQr 
eflcant. ft « to hurry on tho neoosttry courtilutkmal logn- would not serve M, Thikm?* pnsposa^ utdsis ^ w«xe ens- 
lation while the existing Assembly can be trusted to deid with tainod in his resolution by that gtost body of Mutrsl Ofunlm 
such auhjccts. The obstacle to this policy is M. Thibrs, end which he has hitherto canied along with hinu There Is no 
all the vMious designs attributed to the Kight agree in this, that reason to that this middle party wUl go over to the Sight J 
they are directed to M* Thikbs’s removaL The newest of these is but there is reason to fear that Ae recent eteetionaat Pa^ ana 
a Bcbeme for driving M. Tujkks into reaigtiation by an open Lyons nmy have thrown it back into that insrt and indiSbrent 
assumption of oxocutive power on the part of the Assembly, attitude which does perhaps more le^ hsrm^ to the country 
According to this rumour, Marshal MacMaiiok is to be in- than active help given to the wrong side. If the monaTcbioiu 
vested with the sitpreine command of all the forces of the party could command the support of tike rural Conservatives^ 
Btiite — an invasion of tlio Pkesiuestt's rights which, it is calcu- they would at least bo in a ^kosition to ensure France 
lated, would inevitably lead to his retirement. Marshal Mac- a strong Government; if neitlier the Uight nor the Govem- 
Mauon would then associate with himself M. Buffet and scjtne ment can command it, there is no present hope of escape from 
other member of the Right. Under the direction of this triuin- j that violent oacillation between extremes which has been her 
virate the Assembly would puss n law to restrict tho suiFrage, j political condition for so many years. The Message which 
thereby depriving the next election of ita worst terrors, while j M. Thieiis will prob.ably address to the Assembly within n 
tho way towards a Restoration would bo smoothed by tho | day or two, or the speech by which his Message will be fi)l- 
appointment of tho Duko of Aumale as President of tho j lowed, may supply more cortoin iudicatiotks as to the extent 
J&public. It must be admitted that, if Marshal Mag^Mahon | to which tlie Puesiuent is iniluenced by either of the appi^ 
cau be trusted to fall in with this plan, it lias somo eh^ments of lumsioiis which can alone account for any further hesitation in 
ingenuity. It is founded no doubt on iiie belief that the army his policy. 

M thoroughly Conservative and will bo ready, if Marshal Mao- ^ 

MR. MILL, 

T he interesting biographical notices of Mr. Mitt which 
have appeared since his death confirm the general im- 
pression of his extraordinary abilities and attainments. 
Believers either in tlie horodittiry transmission of intellectual 
faculties, or in the paramount efficacy of education, may alike 
find in Mr. Mitt a proof or illustration of the soundness of 
their respective doctrines. The son of a laborious student^ 
who was ;Uso an indepetident, if not an original, thinker, he 
was trained with elabomte consistency for tlie career in which 
It is difficult not to believe that the politicians who btiilfl he followed and excelled his father. The education of Pirr 
up this pleasing castle in tho air are reckoning without either by Lord Ciiatuam for Parliamentary and official life affords a 
their Marshal or their army. There havo often been rumours rimilar instance of the successful adaptation of natural gifla 
of some intervention of Mardial MacMauum in poLiticaJ affairs, to a purpose delibemtoly chosen, in both cases tho end 
but they have usually been promptly silenced by his appear- would perhaps have l>een more satisfactorily attained if a 
anco in attendance on the Pkesiuent. It is possible of course wider scope had been left to circumstances and inclination. As 
tliat he may now havo satisfied himself that M. Thieus s rule Pm was born an orator, Mill would in any cose have been 
is hostile to the interests of Franco, and that ho is pre^^ed to uu accomplished scholar, with a strong bias to moral and 
atone^havingaolongsiipportodhimby taking an :ictive part political speculation. The artificial training which would 
in his deposition. Even in this case Uio assumption that the have converted an ordinary pupil into a narrow pedant 
army will obey him seems very hasty. Murslial MacMaiion is accounts for tlie defects which seom to all but the mostde- 
a popular oommander no doubt, but bo is not the only popular voted admirers to have impaired the completeness of MiLL'a 
commander, ai>d the names with which the few creditable iiici- pc^werful and versatile intellect. It may be collected ffom 
dents of the late war are associated are rather those of G eneral tho records of his early life that he never was a boy ; and it 
Chamzy and Gonoral Faioueicbe. Both of dicso orlic^^|muld may be confidently asserted that no cultivation which can be 
Cfvtainly opposo to tho utmost any attempt to empto|||^H|^y derived from parents or teachers supplies the want of early 
in sui^poit of a Government which, whatever lulH^Hthe intercourse with equals. The republican atmosphere of 
teclmi^ legality attaching to it, would have no ootlfflitie school is more peculiarly indispensable to studious and 
to power than a successful coup d'etai, Some little colour is thoughtful miiidri. If Mill had been turned early into a play- 
given to the notion tlmt the army would bo at tiie disposal of ground instead of preparing lessons for his father and corre- 
the Assembly in tho event of its undertaking a oruaido sponding with Bentuam, he would have acquired unconsciously 
against the Pbksidkmt, by the hesitation which occasionally a kind of knowlcilge which lie never ailorwards learned from 
maiks the Pb£S1Dext*s own policy. If he is not alraid of tho books or from solitary meditatioru The opinions of a recluse 
Kigbfr— «[id, apart from the army, ho has certainly no cause to on practical luattera are rarely to be trusted ; and through lifo 
W afraid of it — why docs he do so much to conciliate it, or Mr. Mill held himsoif apart from society. No man less do- 
bather why does ho omit to do that which would secure him the served to bo cluased among Burke’s cold-blooded mota- 
unreaerveo good will of the Left? M. Tuieus is not a slave of physioiaTis, for lie had even an excessive tendency to ba 
forms, and his deierenco to tho authority of the Assembly would guided by sentiment and impulse; but Burke’s epithet 
not of itself account ibr his acquiescence in ita usurpation of a was inaccurate as’ it was apphod to the literary preour- 
•overeignty which, after tlie departure of tlie Germans, will sox*a of the French Revolution, and he would probably in tho 
no longer belong to it except in name. A represoutative heat of controversy have included Mill in the same category 
Chamber which arrogates to itself tho supreme control of with Conuoucet. Political metaphysicians or innovators^ 
publio affairs, while it refuses to give its constituents an diough they are not necessarily cold-blooded, are often de- 
opportimily of pronouncing whether it still represents iicient in the instinctive sympathy with human nature wbu& 
them, ie a contradiction in terms. The Assembly claims is only to be learnt by early and imbroken fatniliaritj 
to govem Frwee because it represents France, and its refusal with the living world. Enthusiasts for equality and ftatemity 
to put ita claim to tho tost of a general election is tantamount who caret ally shut their doors tlieir suj^posed equals 
to an acknowledgment that it has ceased to represent France, and Uieir nominal brethren find it comparatively easy to 
There is no need for M. Tiiiki:s to dissolve it by Ibrco. All preserve the gloss on their creed. 

that he would have to do, in order to retain the undivided Mr. Mill’s indirect influence on political and economic 
support of the Repubheou i>arty, would bo to proclaim tlmt thought and practice has been greater than that of sny of his 
the country has always loeked forward to the Jibemtion of contemporaries. Some of his most vigorous critics have been 
tlio territory ;a8 the term of the Assembly’s existence, and txained in liis school, and nearly all the active and ambitious 
tbat| as the present will no doubt bo tho last year of its minds of the younger generation may be ibuud among hia 
labours, it is. not expedient to bring in any constitutioruU mea- professed disciplea The literary and philoso{duc merits or 
suiee except such sa relate to the constitutiuu of die e.xecuilvc de^ts of his writings will long rommn matter of oontxaversy. 
power during tbajnterval between one Assembly and anothor. His opponents contend that his logio is not purdy scientiSe,, 
' Itia true that a declmtion of this kind might drive the Right to that his pcditical economy is tainted with socialismi mid that * 
despair,, but then whah^uld even tlieir despair offuct against a he had not that subtle perception of metaphysical reflnementa 
IhrwdeAt supported b^toe oounti^ and by tho army 7 if M. which is almost as distinctive a fikculty as an acowate muaioal 
Tniaas is not sure about eiiher of th^ his conduct is intdil- ear. Whatever may be the final result of the diacuwion^ ft 

? Q>toenougb« Amonarcbical reaction imposed upon the country would be absurd to dispute his claim to the rank of a great 
y mifitoiy fiurce would ae inevitably u^r in civil war as a intellectual leader. The adversadea and the vietuto eC. 


gives the order, to suppress the resistance which tho 
Republican party would certainly offer. This resistance tlio 
Bight probably reckon would bo beaded by Paris and Lyons, 
and would therefoi^ bo likely to take tho shape of a revival of 
ihe Commune. At all events, it would bo easy to represent it 
as doing so, aud tlius to seciure for it the detestation of the 
rural Conservatives. Any attempt to oxcito tho oloctors against 
the action of tlie Assembly which might be nia<1e by tho 
moderate Republicans would be discredited beforehand by tlio 
identification of its authors witli the cxtronie Radicals. 
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TolTaihe proved to their own aatiafiictipn that be wim aaeooi^- 
rM poet, a superficial historian, and a inere smaetmr in 
•oience; but it was nevertlieleaa true that he enjoyed uadis- 
puted litenir/ supremacy, and that he moulded the character 
of a nation. Mr. Mill, who was of a more earnest and 
serious nature, if not the equal of Voltaiiue in genius, has in 
a narrower sphere produced similar results. The greatness 
pf a prophet or heresinrch is tested not so much by the 
language or aubatauco of his doctrines as by the number and 
quality of the sect which he has founded. . In his disregard 
mr prejudice and tradition Mr. Mill generally inclined to 
revolutionary or extreme opinions ; but fortunately ho had 
the opportunity of acquiring large experience in one kind of 
practical business. As Mr. Disraeli lias acutely remarked, 
almost all men are conservative in their own special depart* 
inents ; and Mr. Mill, who had during a groat part of his 
life been couvorsant with the details of Indian administration, 
ateadily and powerfully opposed the transfer of the Govern* 
ment from the Company to the Crown. The evils which ho 
anUci{tated from the change have happily not occurred, but 
the cautious prudcnco which attends special and minute 
knowledge contrasts strongly with Mr. Mill's ordinary im- 
patience of theoretic anomalies. It is probable that his 
oiuploytncnl in the India Otlico saved him from being a 
bookworm, and chocked his propensity to become an imprac* 
ticable dreamer. Ou the other hand, it in not surprising that 
his acquaintance with Kaatern systems of tenure induced 
him to lavour a dangerous disturbance of English property in 
land. 

Mr. Mill’s numerous adherents and admirers naturally 
welcomed his late outmnee into Parliamentary life ; but his 
&iiuro at his second election caused but little regret. Ilia 
accuracy of reasoning and of expression, and his great literary 
reputiilion, coinmunded respectful attention In the House of Com- 
mons; and he was lucky iu an early opportunity of exposing 
some economic fallacies into which hiudowners and tarmera had 
excusably lapsed during the panic caused by the cattle plague. 
It soon appeared that Mr. Mili« was not only a logical reasoncr, 
but on certain subjects an obstinate fanatic. The serene philo- 
sopher, like his prototypes in the French Revolution, Wits 
sometimes ready to apologize for the excesses of the mob, 
though he was iucapablo of waiving his own convictions in 
delorence to popular clamour. To the last Mr. Mill was an 
opponent of the Ballot ; and ho was one of the most zealous 
advocates of the representation of iniiiurities. His dis- 
interested sincerity was universally acknowiedged, but the 


himself with tho revohttioiiary Ohx\m which, as 
have known, were bent on simple xapino iinj 
Diiuatisfied artisans and politicel maloonMitf .el 
nisod the diiSerenco between their new patroQ eis^.lihe 
demagogues who bad blindly appealed to selfish ku^lMiKiL y 1% 
was in 3io highest d^reo encouraging to find that iib» awiMrn 
philosopher who soorned to humour the demand iw lesvet 
voting could, by some mysterious process of resnbningg imrhre ^ 
at the same conclttaion which had by a simpler proceim Ma* / 
mended itself to the unaophbticatM appetites of huBWt^ 
nature. Mr. Mill was in want of a motive power which he 
ho|>cd to find in the force of the multitude ; and the Land 
and Labour League appreciated the advantage of hsiviog^ its 
own crude violence and cupidity translated into plauittble 
propositions of a scientific form. . The less enfighten^ 
members of tlio unnatural partnersliip are comparetiTeljr 
exempt from blame. The BitADLAuaus and the Onosns justly 
felt that Mr. Mill was promoting their objects, while they 
were only colourably or provisionally concurring with Mr. 
Mill, if their united eiTorts hod aucceededy the triampbone 
reformers would have made, no distinction between the jm- 
perty which represented remote or recent ewnings and Mr. 
Mill's unearned increment. Some of his more judieioua 
friends probably regret that his last public act was his appear- 
ance at a meeting at Exeter UoU, when be describea the 
diiTeronce between himself and the promotere of univeml 
plunder as merely a matter of detail. His example will tend 
to confirm tlio common belief that there is'au iAtEinsio 
antagonism between theoretical and practical ability*. A 
moat succossful, though not the soundest, teacher of the am, ho 
failed in public life ; but nevertheless the fanctioas of Aid- 
ing and acting will be found compatible whenever tim 
controlled by that inestimable faculty of wisdom whion 
wanting in Mr. Mill's mental and moral constitution* 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR’S LAND BILL* 

B y the general coucurreneb of competent opinion, the 
present system of land transfer has long been pronounced 
to bo faulty and miachtevous. It is costly, cumbrous, and 
troublesome, and, so fiir from tending to make property 
secure, it establishes a sort of chronic condition of doubt and 


insecurity. It lias been condemned in the strongest way by 
auccessivo Royal Commissions, and for many years past auniMit 
incerestou sincericy was universally acknowiodgoii, but tne^| e very Lord Chancellor has attempted, with more or le ns 
soimdiiess of his judgment commanded less and leas coiifidencfl|piu|Regi«late upon the subject. When we find men like tiord 


as he took a mure active part in political contests. The wrlteY 
who hod most extravagantly asserted tlio liberty of opinion 
W!iB himself, on some occasions, the most intolerant of men. 
He broke off relations willi euply friends because they refused 
to concur in his passionate detestation of negro slavery ; and 
he could never be persuaded that any otlmr ifesue was involved 
in the American Civil War. Ho denounced the English 
supporters of the Coniederate cause as promoters of slavery, 
aluiough not one of their number would have aduiitted that 
Ilia choice of a side was determined by any ieeling of good 
will to the obnoxious institution. Mr. Mill’s profound 
belief iu the intellectual and political equality of the sexes 
was a delusion which would alouo have diminished the 
confidence which might have been reposed iu his authority. 
There was in truth something feminine in his own mental 
constitution which disturbed the calm balance of his judg- 
ment. As might have been expected from his nature and 
education, he was remarkably incapiible of estiinatuig 
capacity and character of men. Daring his short occupcip-^^ 
tiou of a seat in the House of Ck>nimons he wantonly offended 
hia party by recommending to a constituency a favourite 
nominee of his own," in terms of exaggerated eulogy, as a 
aubstituto for a veteran Liberal member. Ilia Section 
happened to bo not only injudicious but ridiculous; and 
hie iDterfereuco was universally regarded as oiTicioas and 
offenaive. 

The moat serious blot on Mr. Mill’s political reputation is 
ibhe^ support which he gave to the subversive schemes of 
imUlist agitators. Whiles nearly all hla other opinions were 
• m mult of his own study and reflection, bo inhotited from 
ro wther hia iniachiovous crotchet of’ the insiionable title of 
m community to the land. Fqr the existing rights of 
ovmership he would have awarded iiJl compeDsation ; but he' 
tod pmtmded himself that the gradual rise of value, or, as 
to it, the unomed inoremeut, ought to be appropriated 
hj dke State. If be tod confined himself to oral or uttory 
contreveray m ^ subject he would tove incurred no moral 

Uamei bat,inhiseageRieaatomltohisiuqpto 


Sr. Lednarus, Lord WssTBimr, Lord Cairxs, Lord HatiiRalxv, 
and Lord Selrorxe all agreeing that the present state of the 
L*iw is scandalous and indeiensible, it may be regarded as 
a pretty safe conclusion that it really is so. As (he law 
stands, an owner can hardly ever be suro that he toe a 
jKsrfcctly good title to hia land. If he con show a good title 
going back for 'sixty years he may to bod widi a Quiet^* 
mind. The Court of Chancery will compel a puretoaer 
to accept a title of this character, whether ha likes ijb or 
not ; but thon, as Lord Selihirne observed, a . sLKQr 
years' title is a thing which almost everybody who ;aM^ IvM 
guards against being obliged to prove, and almost ovexytody 
who buys land is content to take a good deal less. Yet wlui 
less than sixty ycRirs’ title nobody is quite safe, unless Indeed 
there has been twenty years’ clear possession. ISvory time tto 
land comes into the market there must be a fresh investiga- 
tion ; the lawyers must go through everything again from tto 
beginning, and, no matter how competent all the former seii 
of lawyers through whose hands the papers passed may have 
been, toeir oonfirmation of the title is regarded as worthless 
until it has gone through the hands of yet another set of 
lawyers, and has been the subject of anotiier searching 
inquiry, and another long bill of costs. That Englishmen 
should down to this hour havo submitted to such a qrstoin 
as this is ratlier an illustration of their patience tluui of 
their common sense. Landowners individu^ly have suffered 
from it becuuso the chronic uncertainty of title sod 
recurring expense of investigations undowtedly dtndnidi 
tbo value of their property; and, on the other kaad,. Ao 
coimtry has suffered because it has checked fto to^ural 
freedom of coinznerco in regard to an toportant elemtoi of 
uatioiinl wealth. 

From time to time attempts have been ma|^ to umpli;^ and 
fiu^ilitAte the trunsfor of bind. There have been tor 
dkorter conveyances, and for the segiatiatiofi bf tlClw, bul fisr 
one reason or another these Acts have had very little pMcUeel 
eitot. Cunveyauoos ore still shhto as long to they dwiya 
have been, end veiy tow owners have comeforward to register 
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titieir titlei. The common explanation of thie jit^ ie 

all the lawyers." It is asaumed (hat they Iktten tkh a emn* 
horn, co£y, find mefiftfiiA syitem whidh placM nwnfittlieV 

Icnly in tlieir Imnde, and that they feaiat with ail the 
of A powerful doss every attempt to subvert tliefr tyranny ind 
' to bring land within the ordiniu^ cbu^itions of .picS^handize. 
This explanation is perhaps p^tly true^ but it is certainly 
not tlio whole truth. The Comniisiionora of 1868 wtro satisfied 
from the evidbnoo they took that, as a rule, lawyers were shy 
of registration, not ^ much becaU.^ they wero afraid for^ 
their profits, ae because they doubted whether it woul^ really 
be sue and aclvaiilfAgeQUS ^l^r their clients. Setting aside 
the professional interest in long papers and big foes, there 
is a sufficiently obvious explanation of the failure of Lord 
Westsurv's registration office.^ lu order to gel a title upon the 
register, an owner has h) .diow that it is gotid enough to please 
the Court of Chancery — ^tbat is to say, good for sixty years 
back ; and tbero are ulso other stringent and irksome con- 
ditions which haVe to be fulfilled. A very little reflection will 
show that the real difnculUeb^of land transfer arc due iu a | 
groat measure tb the nature of the property Itstdf. lu an old 
country liko wgland, where land has passed from one family 
to anbUisr, and all sorts obligations and interests are con- 
.StanUy growing up in connexion with it, it is necessiirily 
"difficult to soy exactly what an OAvner’s rights amount to 
when he has not the foe-simple absolutely to himself. In 

e int of fast, 'A great deal of the land in the country may 
said to be held by little knots of persons iu conjunction, 
and tho nominal owner is only one sltarcholiier among many. 
The analogy between shares in a public ooniffany and tliu 
varied interests which exist iu connexion with land is obvi- 
ously imperfect; a share in a company is a spcciflc and 
I distinctly, \leiined juirt of tlie whole propcirty, whereas an 
interest in land is often of a contingent character, and cannot 
be sharply measured off in this way. Lord hiiaaouNE pointed 
out very truly that tho reason why the transfer of lafid can 
be managed so easily in Australia is simply that thc;ro all 
titles date only, as it were, from the day boibre yesterday 
and not from generations .dtack. It is im[io.Hsible not to 
envy the ease and facility with^ which the Australians 
manage t|icse transaction^), but it Avould cV.v*t'‘.usly be idle 
and unreasonable to legislate for England as if it were a fresh 
young colony just beginning life, and with no old re- 
cords to bother it. it is certainly very awkward that in 
England the possession of land should be split up into such a 
great variety of interests; but, as the Jnterohis exist, they 
must be taken into account in analysing the ownershiij^of : 
property. Tho intricacy and coniusion which now prcvailnr^- 
mainly due to tbu habits of tlie peojilo, and though an altcr- 
jRtiou of the law might do a great deal to bring iliings into a 
new groove, and to simplify the system, any attempt to intro- 
duce violent and sweeping changes would be cM]ti:dly mis- 
chievous Olid impracticable. All Umt can he dune is to help 
owners to shake tliemscdvcs clear of old coniplicatioiih, und to 
place new transactions on such .a footing }is to pri^veut any 
liirther accumulation of perplexities aud cinburnissmenta. 

It Boems to UB the great merit of Lord Skluounl^s measure — 
for though there are two Bills they may bo considered as 
parts of one measure — tliat he has seen Uic advantage of bring- 
ing over people to the ucav system rather by coaxing than by 
compulsion. The registration introduced by Lord Westrury 
18 purely voluntary. Nobody need register unless ho likes, 
and unfortunately it was omitted to ofler any induceineut to 
taka this step. Only a sixty years* title, such as tho Ck>art 
of Oioncery would compel a purchaser to accept, will be | 
placed on the register ; but there are not very many titles which I 
can be carried so far back satisiactorily, and owners wiio 
poassM such very excellent titles arc apt to think that, with 
the Court of Chancery behind tliem, tliere is no need to 
trouble themselves about any further securities. Ail other 
olasses of owners are cxclurk-d from registration ; and the 
. Codfimlssioners of 1857 proved hy anticipation that, on this 
' ground alone, Lord WKbTnuuY's x\ct would almost ccrtiiinly 
break dbwn. A judicial or quasi- judicial examination of 
tltle^. narrows the boneflta of registration. The expeuso 
of ike inveifiigation shuts out smaU prcq)crtit'S ; ami the 
trouble, expense, nnd fear of an adverse decision repel others, I 
^ submit A scruUny of this kind is to run tho risk ! 

of. "VsUng all sorts oMeoping dogs, aa Avell os putting on the 
SMufi more wakeful hmttds. The number of covetous and 
i^omit men whre iano^.they have claims to other people's 
jprt^rty, founded' m vague tradition, or perhaps on 
* n^WIVt^ketter than similarity of uaiiK', or, it may be, origi-. 
tUrtlBIg '^otily ;jin a highly < imaginative cupidity, is almost 
the motiiifacture of ^v^dimce in support. 


Qf siicb claims Is . A common form of ftauduieut 
thder fhote .circurngtanifos it is hardly sorprisiuK that 


ndsB of stirring up quidt things. 

Lprd SELBQRgi^hds expanded Lord Westbury’s i^stem, and 
BofVemHl down its hard conditions. ' There is to be registra- 
tion fur all owners who choose to ask for it. If on owner 
can show tvhat is technically known as a <*good hcAding 
titlo,*’ accoi-ding to which possession has boon hold for 
not loss than twenty years under a conveyance for value 
made not less tli^ twenty years back by some person 
claiming to be entitled to dispose of the fee-simple of the 
land, his title will be certified as ab.solute. If a title is not 
good enough to iail within this category, it may be certified 
ns limited — that is to siiy, os good Jrom the date of 
Home conveyance for valuable consideration spociliod in tho 
rcgistiT; or a title ma^ be registered, without being certified 
at all, just for what it is worth. Tho advantages of this plan 
te l.iiiriowrn'rs are considemblo. An owner who applies for 
an indef 4 ;:u«ible title will find tliat he can obtain it on much 
less emnrous terms than under the pnssent law. It is not 
usually very diflic ult to prove a safe holding title, and when 
this has been ]»rovcd and registered, tho case and economy of 
transfer will add to tho value of the property. Registration 
with a limited certificate will also to some extent diminiali 
tho trouble aud expense of transfer ; while those who register 
without a certified title will at least gain liio advantage of 
having time rim in their favour from that date. And this 
advaiitiigo will bo increased by Lord SKDiuitNE’s second 
Bill, substituting ten iiisU^ad of twenty years us tho period 
wiiiiin which suits may be brought for the recovery of land 
or renu A title which was registered without investigation 
or cenifiui^te would, if not attacked within ten years, be 
entitled to bo irnido absolute. Before registration is granted, 
notice iinist be stmt to all persons having claims upon the 
land, and the registrar may re(|uiro the description of the laud 
to be verifiod on oath by tho applicant, or by persona having 
full nn alls of information. Tho applicant aud his attorney 
must .'d.so take oath that they have made known to 
the rogiHirar all deeds relating to the title of tho lauds, and 
all lacts material to tho title, and all ciiargcs, liens, in- 
cMimhrances, itc., affecting the property, to tho full extent of 
ih»‘ir respective knowledge and bedief. Why the registrar 
should be authorised to dispense vrith such affidavit, if he 
cliousi’s, we must say Ave fail to see, but that is the finish of' 
the clause. As a further protection to persons interested ixv 
^llic land, tlioy Avill bo allowed to lodge a caveat with tho 
•registrar, claiming to be entitled to notice of aiw appli- 
cation tliat may bo nindo for registration, and after such 
caveat lias been Icslgcd no registration of the land in ques- 
tion shall be made without duo notice to tho cautioner. 

In the <:a:4o of applications for a certified title, the re- 
g^istnir may cause iiotico of tho application to be given 
by advertisement, luid alter he has approved the title, 
his intention to register it must be nolifiod by public 
advertisements and aibo by placards posted on tho loud, and 
by notiei?s Korveti on jiorsons interested in the matter ; and 
three months must tinai olap:*o, during which cause may bo 
shoAvn against the title, boforo it is finally registered. 

When any land is registered, the record of the title is to be 
entered iu a book culled ** Thu Land Register,*' with all the par- 
ticulars concerning it, and tliu oAvner will then be entitled to 
receive a ** laud certificate," or transcript of the record, which 
shall be prim*! fuck evidence of tlie matters contained thereuu 
If a charge is made on any laud the charge will be entered on 
the Register, and the person in whose favour the chaigo is 
made can have a certificate of it ; Avheu the charge is satis- 
fied, it Avill bo written oif. When laud is trunsforred, the 
transferor must deliver up his land certificate " to the regis- 
trar, who will cancel it, and issue a new certificate to the trans- 
feree. If only a {jart of an estate is sold, the transferor will 
receive a fivsli ecrtilicalo for tho land he retains. The Register 
is to be open to iuspectiuii by any one who can 8ho>v that he 
lias an interest iu an estate. For two years the registratbn 
I of all titles will be purely voluntary, and it Avill continue to 
I bo voluntary except when land is sold. At li|Q end of two 
years, if the foe-simple of any land is sold, the land must than 
come on tho Register ; and theru will no doubt be. some oppo- j 
sition to this propoijal'. It may appear at first sight font " 
neitlier the seller who hus found a purchaser, nor the purchaser 
Avho is aatislied with the title, has any reotonto object to registhi- 
tion; but a uiati who might be willing to buy a faulty or doubtful 
title which ho could keep out of sight wduld loot be /BO readj 
to Ifoy A titfe which.he would have to ptibl^ to all tho 
worl^. .One of tk^ most important ptots of the Bill is d»t 
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niMag t9 tlt« judicial Bale of land after (So {uiKnm of <>>• 
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, llEPUBTJOANISM AT BIRMWonAii, 

I F Mr. BitADLAUGifs advice to the Republican delegates 
who met at Birminglmm lost Sunday ,ia honestly, taken, 
future revolution! will be deprived <^Vall their .'terrors. 
The object of tlte ebnvention was to overthrow the English 
Monarchy and to set up a Republic in its stead, but 
Mr. Bbadlaugh was careful to e?tplain that this object must 
be attained by strictly legal means. Queen Victouia is not 
to be hurled from her throne; she will not be expected even 
to abdicate until the Bill which puts the Crown into com- 
mission has received the Royal Assent. Mr. Bradlauoh evi- 
dently lives in the distant future, for in his imagination a 
Republic means a Government which has its origin in the i 
political education of tlie masses. As soon os tho majority under- 
stand that they have political duties to perlbrm as well as civil 
rights to enjoy, the constitutional transition will be eiTocted os 
a matter of course. Every man will bo so bent upon serving tho 
tiiate, that some expedient will have to be devised by whicli 
an opportunity of serving it will be found for every man. 
It wUl bo adinittod on all hands that Engliahuien are still 
very far from being educated up to this ]K)int. Perhaps tho 
nearest approach to Mr. BiUDLAUCin's model citizen is the 
young man who is cramming for a Civil Service Examination. 
Ho certainly wishes to serve the Slate, though his desire has 
not yet been found to involve any decided opinion oit tho I 
comparative merits of Monarchy and Republicanism. Tho I 
universal discharge of political duties is already exempli- 
fied in the jury system, but the victims of tho BlieriiTs sum- 
mons are gonerully in a frame of mind which would lead 
them to welcome a despotism, if it would exempt them from 
tho obligation of aiding in the administration of justice. In 
some Coutioehtal countries the masses have been ready to 
undertake political duties, but their reading of Uicir 
mission has usually involved the taking off of tlicir neigh- 
bours’ heads or tho seizure of their neighbours’ property. 
Neither of these processes is to find a place in Mr. Buadlauuu’s 
visionary Republic until such time as it is autliorisod by statute. 
Arbitrary execution's and arbitrary confiscations do not change 
their character by obtaining Parliamentary recognition, but it 
is something to* know that Mr. BuADLAcciU intcuda to moke 
suro of his majority before deteruiining how to use it. 

The older revolutionists have coiiinioniy defended an early 
.recourse to violent measures on the plea that witliout them 
there ia no getting the momentum ucces&ary for the overthrow 
of established governmenls. Mr. Bkaolaugu claims to have 
discovered uusuapectod virtues in I'oso- water aa a revolutionary 
agent. It may be doubted, however, whether ho has not 
underrated the difliculty of keeping his followers in training 
on BO unsubstantial a diet. ' lie summons them to an attack 
upon tho English Monarchy, but he forbids them to 
use any means for their purpose except such as 
are allowed by law. The law forbids tliom to combine 
secretly, tlierofpro there must bo no secret combination. Tho 
law forbids them to use physical force, therefore the man who 
advocates^physical force is either a traitor or a madman, Tho 
law will punish them for not protesting against seditious 
language uttered !n their presence, therelbre if any roan says 
anything illegal at a Republican meeting, his hearers are at 
once to interrupt nim with a formal statement that they do 
not share Ilia sentiments. No sucking dove could put forth a 
milder ptogsamnfo than this ; but it is open to the objection 
that the life of the Republican who carries it out will be 
harassed by innun^rable scruples. What constitutes secret 
combination ? Mr. Boaolaugu says that where twelve men 
combine secretly, one will always bo found to betray the rest. 
But ^irhat is a timid Republican to do who finds himself 
hi a room with eleven others of the same way of thinking ? 
Is he tb call in tho landlord or the policeman, and 
take, him to ' witness that they are not combining 
Mcretly, or is he to, insist, regardless of climate, that 
me jmeeting shall at once adjourn to Hyde Park or | 
a^aodgal Squam ? If Mr. BBADLAuon'e,^ advice as to inter- 
ruptog ^publican^ speakers ia ^fotly followed, there are I 
akely to be more intenroptjons than speeches. Persons who 
ouluvate the art of deteGting..illeffal lana uaae are sure in time 
to bow Id tLy J^ent, vhioh would 

now be Mifflefed:ip psm ^ndbhallenged may hereafter 0Ujlj|dy 
matter for repu^om :B«Awuipad foay be right wbea. 


Kesays.t&al, thot^h thoro ta only QOe 

b£lhe Ifopubi^^ and ttesitta^ 

seijdast^'^f tt no danger, of its beingf mob*. But fo 
he sp(e tM t^desr Uiese circumstances any ttop^abeU w%be 
tkkent' Woare disposed to think that Refmhlioans -w)^ 
G<i^ihal prinriples of dption arejlhe avoidance of sCoret odtijfta-^ 
nation aifi the tepudjitttfon' of illp^ languid axe 
arrive at a profound convmtion imat^thfltr real' stredgm ia 
to ait still. ‘ ^ 


The truth is, that neither of the two .main sources of. 
Republican enthusiasm is Very abundant isL 'Englsndo la 
Fran^ Republicanism is a poHsiou whfohid ita disregard of 
conftcqueifoes passes tlie love of tvouien. 'There are 'many 
Frenchmen who would ratlier bti xmlorable under riie worst 
of Ropublics than happy under the of Monarchies., This 
is not a sentiment with which En^^Ishmea have as a rtde 
any sympathy. They are willing to^.get rid of institutioQS 
which have been proved to bo mischievousr' just as they might 
be ready to wear a wig if they were bifid, thon{^ they are not 
willing to shave their heads because thej^ think tot they 
would look better if their hair were darker or lighter. It is 
to Englishmen of this type that Bright haq addfesaod the 
letter which was read at tho.BiniihighamrCIpt^rention. Forty 
years of continuous ixnprovemenhdn laws and adiuintstra- 
tion have conv inced him that it ia in the power of Engliriimen 
to make their Govornmeut thoroughly good* wiriiout bringiDg 
upon their country tho troubles which are inseparable from 
“ the uprooting of nn ancient Monarchy.” •'>Oi oourae this 
kind of teaching will not aatiaiy those to whom the form of 
government ia as important as the substance. Bu^it is likely 
to make more impression on those ivho only value the form 
for Uie sake of tho substance than Mr. BiiAnLAUOH*S' exhorta- 
tions to overthrow the Monarchy by Parliamentaiy action. 
Tho National Republican League comes into existence with 
a pretentious list of reforms which it wislies to see 
eiTocted, and it recommends its members to aim at founding 
a Republic as tho surest means of accomplishing them. If 
Mr. Buaolaugu proposed to obtain his RepubMo by action 
outside Parliament, this procedure would not from his own 
point of view be open to question. It ia highly {Probable 
tliat a Parliament elected after a revolution would be more 
likely to establish universal suiTrage, to give England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and India local Parliaments, to disregard 
supposed rights of private ownership in land, to abolish the 
House of Lords, and to do away with standing armies, than 
any Parliament which will bo elected without a revolution. 
But Mr. Bradlaugh proposes to obtain his RepuMie by 
tho same means as those to which he looks Co obtain au 
the other blessings already enumerated ; and those of his 
superiors who value the Republic chieily as a necessary 
preliminary to tho attainment of this social millennium may 
"be tem]>ted to ask whether it would not be as easy to get the 
fruits of tho Republic from a Monarchical! Parliament os to 
get the Republic itself from a Monarchical Parliament. No 
doubt if Mr. Bmght’s description of the lost forty years were 
inaccurate, if there bad not been a steady course of improve- 
ment in laws and administration during that time, if the 
existence of the Monarchy were associated in tho reason, or 
even in the fancy, of tlie people witli a single unredrossed 
grievance, if tho troubles inseparable from the uprooting of an 
ancient Monarchy could bo represented as tho price which must 
be paid ibr the destruction of tho abuses insejparable from Uio 
maintenance of an ancient Monarchy, the working classes would 
uot reason iu tliia way. They would be under the infiuence of 
the second cause of Republican enthusiasm — a sense of wrongs 
endured for which other forma of government providono redress. 
But such a sense of wrong is impossible when, as Mr. Bkad- 
LAUQH admits, ail that is necessary to tho establishment of a 
Republic is that an Act of Parliament should be passed to 
establish it. Tho National Republican League is based on tlie 
declaration that in England all that a minority needs in 
order to get whatever it desires is the abiliQr to convince thoir 
fellow-citizens that what it desires is expedient. A country 
of which this can be truly said lias already secured all that is 
really valuable in Republican government. 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 


L ord derby the other day made some characteiisdcsUy 
sensible remarks upon the importance of thrifty habfts for 
all, but especially for the working classei. Speaking on so well- 
worn a topic, ho could of course say notbin^very new; but ho 
suggested one or two curious proolenuk Engusbrnei., as ho 
somarkod, are distinguished amon^ all ttt saocs of the earth by 
iShrir extravsgaiicej.or are surpsMoji by tbotx Amencaa cousins 
alonik He qiivted;«oine veiy pithy wasrka of Defoe, who md 
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thivitfjrtiimlHi uatopped hy the atonotyped 
«Bd rafneaied by the eirO Auatrhui jpolioe to keep noTing^rfoM 
by the uudii thoioiuhfeTeei Thiee-fburtheof theexhiUhMi^ of eB 
wioiii^ m either eitting de^ondeetly with Added arma^ waiting 
fbr preciouB boxes which it is impossiDle to trace, or elso they aiee 
anxiously auperiuteuditiff the unpacking of cases that have just 
arrived, in the middle of the jostung crowd. Out of doors things 
are far worse. What ought to be thoroughfares for crowds of 
▼isltoES are blocked by long trains of goras waiting ^ir turn 
for delivciy. Ponderous icicles that are beyond injury from 
exposure to tho execrable weather are left where they fie, till 
there shall he Idauro to remove them to their places. There are 
monster cannon in steel and iron, and peals of holla ^ in 
bronze, and trucks laden with blocks of coal and anthracite, 
and covered vans filled with statuary. The vai-ied specimens of 
national architecture, from Turkish mosques to Swedish cottages, 
are only in course of erection or decoration. Gangs of work- 
people have made themselTos musters of the place, iuid,if they are 
worhing steadily, they aro eertainly working slowly. It might 
have been supposed that tho grand Kotunda, tho scene of the 
^ning ceromoiiy, would at least have been tolerably advanced. 
Hut the central Kotunda is by far tho moat backward part of tho 
building. The temporary preparatioDS for the opening day have 
been cleared away, and everything is beginning afresh. Crossing 
the Kotnnda by whiit will ho the grand thoroughfare of the Exhi- 
bition, it is barely possible to thread your way through the jumble 
of cases and the stands in course of erection. Tho central fountain 
has been swpped of the shrubs and flowers with which it was decked | 
out on tho first day, and is in slow process of preparation for its real 
purpose. Ihure u no hurry about turning on the water within 
as long as so much is fulling without. The very keepers of tho 
various restaurants, who might have been supposed to have boon 
spurred on by the keenest self-interest, considering the enormous 

E * ;os they cliorge, are only beginning gradualiy to open their 
ring establishments. As if to confound confusion, the weather 
been frightful ; rirulete flow down tho centre of tho walks, 
and lakes spread themselves overywheco over the ground ; whore 
no gn^vel h^ been laid down, the clay has been converted into 
stiff red slime; for the sito of the Exhibition is naturally a 
awamp, and tlie building is erected Dutch-fashion upon piles. 
The only moans of approaching it on the English siae was to 
wade ankle deep, until tho Commissioners had the consideration 
to throw pontoon bridgt*^ of plonk across tho dismal swamp. 

The Imperial Gommissiouom who have taken charge of tiie 
arrangemonte are not to be held responstblo for the horrible 
weather, although they might have made some better preparation 
against a contingency that was by no moans improbable in an 
Austrian May. ilut so far as other things are concerned, and 
all allowances have been largely made, it must be confessed that 
they have trospOHsod considorabiy on tho long-suffering of the world 
wbicli they invited to Vioima for tho first of the month. 'J'ke fact 
is, that there has been oxtraordinaiy miscalculation from the first, 
and all throughout. Even had the show been one of ordinary 
dimensions, and bad Austria been on a level with the most 
advanced countries in her means of communication and the ex- 
cellence of her traffic arrangements, there was little enough time 
to do all that she hod to io since she lint went to the work in 
oameat in last Juno. But it is only zeoontly that Austria has 
bean betaking bersedf to commeice on a huge scale ; she bas few 
seaports, and they ore far removed from the capital, white Vienna 
lies on an ioaigniticaut atieam, nqt on a great navigable river, or 
in the close vicinity of the ocean. Her communications are alto- 
gether out of keeping with her new aspirations and with the nresant 
excessive strain ; the great railway to the west cousists omy of a 
siogle line. Then the citizens of Vienna are semi-Orieotala in 
their easy manner of going about the everyday business of life. 
Even the stimuliuit of extraordinary wiu scarcely induce 
them to put on a spurt Above all, the onginal s<dieme developed 
its propoitioAS BO rapidly that all the oriraal calculations aa 
to time must have been falsified. The first idea seems to 


have been to have made a commonplaco Exhibition of it; 
probacy a reproduction of its Weateni predecessors upon 
a considerably smaller scale. It was matter of great specula- 
tion whether the Exhibition mania had not pretty nearly 
exhausted Itself, or whether countries that had won honours 
in London and Paris would submit to tbs trouble and 
earoense of exhibiting so soon asnin in a remote inland capital. 
*Wuatever may have been the hopes of Baton Schwors, the 
Chief of the Imperial Commission, the oririnal estimates which he 
presented to the Reiclisrsth showed whatluB proposals were. The 
event riiowed that the world f^predated the exceptional ad- 
vantages of the position of Vienna as aa exhibiting oeotm. The 
'West and the East were aimultaneouafy incited to meet and com- 
pete in their respective productions. Thrusting in the financial 
sttfloess of bis comprehensive scheme^ send rel^g on a prespeetive 
vote of indemnily, Baron Sehwan went aftO|^er neyond his 
jotted tether; and the Beicharath, in mUe of itseU^ has been 
drampd slow behind scstiteiteg Iknuis bcoadcsst^ and com- 
pelM te wdom an expenditure at which eoonouiists shudder. 
Vohably the Baron is ri^t and the economists wrong. But it is 
obvious ^at in the meantime he has been expaa&ghis ideas 
without dne regi^te the oapad1;y of hm ooimtiy for carrying them 
out mdetmLandt^in lHa^piwcta^ for 

fte openiiw.he has ^ Mndfogfinvietinii with a mere shadow 
of the Bubdsnee wldifotliqyinaf hoptooMtf t^ 


Thefe edo be little doubt that the show will be wdrtli the 
waiting for; that, in striking iatereil; as wallas in pictiixee(nenei^ 
ih» Exhibition of Vienna will e^pse aU that- hone gpne. befiy. 
It is true that a good many exhibitoro from the Weat| mm wim 
have made their reputations and won their medals and^mtifieatda 
elsewhere, are oonij^ous by their absence. Vatthere fosoamfo 
a class that does not apiicar by leading representatives^ anti, 
as a rule, all that is sent is more or lees excellent of iteldiy 
England shows, or rather promises to show, very If 

a great many of the goods are not ns yet forthcoming, they 
are all catalogued, sad wo may judge what they will be. |tt 
machinery, especiiuly in agriculiuroL machineiy, for which there 
Is a great ana iucieaslog market iu the East, it would seem as if 
our manufacturers would more than susliun the credit of their 
country. Nothing is more significant than the numbm of leading 
partners of eminent firniH who are gone to Vienna with the 
lottiiitioo of making a long slay there, of explaining their patents 
and conducting thmr sales iu person. 8o in the other inaustiial 
doporlments, and especially in that of the finer specimens of the 
cenuiiic art, where there are also many foreign competitors in the 
field, most of them more or lem formidable. Fnuice, of course, 
has always excelled in this branch of manuiacture ; Austria hsa 
been making great strides in it of late, and exhibits very largely ; 
while Germany, Portugal Hungary, and the Eoatem Kin^oma 
are all represented by their potters. To Englishmen at least fow 
thmgs in the Exhibition wul be more curious than the dupU^ 
from India, which would appear to have been designed with a 
completeness that will leave little to desire. It is premature to 
pronounce upon the contents of the Colonies departoent^ for as 
yet, with the exception of tho Cape, little or nothing is forthcoimii|^ 
out report speaks highly of what they are likely to be. 

Some time ago, when writing on the proppeets of tho Exhljbitioii, 
we dwelt on the characteristically piciurosque element which wo 
expected to find in it. Our anticipations ha%‘e evidently boon more 
than realised. It would seem os if tho partially civifized nations 
which have been recently emerging from their jemous seclusion had 
determined upon a grand simultaneous efiortto show what they are 
reolly capable of. Very fortunately they have taken time by the 
forelock, as if they were resolved to falsify all our ideas of Oiientd 
apathy and tiuggishness ; and those which geogrnptoally Uo the 
most remote aro among the most forward of all in the Vienna 
showplace. So for os their preparations go, iliey have shown a 
financial provision which contrasts strongly with our modeat Eng- 
lish Govovument grant of 6,ocol. But, in fact, such soveteigns as 
the Sultan figure very much as private exhibitors. Still more does 
his great vassal the Khedive, who holds the better part of his 
land of Egypt in persanal property. Egypt, although perhaps 
it is more nearly complete than any of the other, oountnes 
in the West or East, still tantalizes tho visitor provokingly bebixid 
tho high screen of hoards which it is forbidden to pass. But. if 
you can contrive to pam over them, you get a glimpse of what 
looks like a complete epitome of life and histMry from 

the days of the rbaraohs to our own. Japan, aa becomeaa. oountiy 
which haa recently revolutioxusod all itsiustitutions, shows hcieelf 
far less exclusive. One is permitted free access to whore (he quaint 
and beautiful collection is growing daily, and the gmls have 
been brought over under tho cbaigc of natives who understand 
the art of display as well as that of production; while tba whole is 
under the direction of Japanese Commissioners who are fsniilUr 
with more than one of tho Western tongues. Tim Japanese,, with 
their wonderful eapocity for adaptation and iniitatien, wear the 
Western dress as if they had been born and bred in the imuiner 
of It, although there is no mistaking their features whefr you 
meet them. But there are other UrWtals who are less jfmxxt 
in theb habits, and already the Viennese find some euthindiih 
figures and quaint costumea to stare at. They will Uam s yw’v 
about these strangers and their ways when they have <9por^ 
tunitiea of inspeciing the interior or all tbsee Orieutiil bmld^ 
ings, which as yet are hidden in scaffolding and. acpeittihla 
to nobody hut the wcrkpeoule. But if the men of the 
enjoy great advantam in the way of decoration, in the gor- 
geous stuffs ef brilliant colours which they hiing with them, 
those of the West show perhaps even greater tast^ disposing of 
materials that lend themselves for less easily to artistic piufouei^ 
Art and taste have presided everywhere; for example^ in those 
great agricnltund balls where the produce of the Austrian pro- 
vince^ and especially of Hungary, is displayed— corns and wmts% 
and oils* The very implements of mining and husbandry are 
artistically dispoaed, and there is real art Aown in the shapely 
simplicity of such displays as the great coal trophieSi As to the 
courts of tho line arts proper, vusitom as yet can only obtain 
admission to them by favour ; and puce witbin the barrier, you 
find that the pictures are for the most poit but ludf hung. 
Englimd has had a compmtively small space assigned to her. 
exbiluis but a comparatively small collection ; fortunataly. aow- 
ever^ the quality of her speciiuons oeems highly creditiUsL 
considoiiag the difficulties under which she labour^ im 
them tog^her. franco, on the other bond, with four tin^lhe 
space, and showing some of those celebrated works which are 
public property) wul certainly have to oovpr the wafii with a 
great dm that is decidedly Inferior. Bu^ m if iW of eome ihortf 
comings of this kiu^ ana of those weariioM ddaya which ate 
dmortia««ea^e,,Uv«wceljpo«iU»t04iM,lw)^tri 
Mteewa of tho Bfadatatun. 
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EMANUKL nOSlMTAL. 

B EVOXD tha City clique on one side, and the email hnot on 
the other who hare identiiied themselvos with the Endowed 



Uinuiiuii liycpUali liio porij Trbicli tic led was aetuaird l)j 



. . _ IloApilal. The palpa- 

ble tiiepnrity betweeueMr. Forater'a comforting asauranco — mado 
four yoara ai nr4) on tho second reading of tho Endowed Schools 
Bill, that, “It is not for the go»»d schools that this Bill is 
framed ; we cannot of course >xcmpt such schouls by name, f(»r 
ill that case there would be no end to endeaTOiirs lo obtain it, but 
schords which are woll^ managed need fear nutliing from tho 
operation of a Bill which is to introduce good uianngeuiont ” — 
and the strings and doings ever since of the ComniissioniTs named 
hy himself and under bis own BiU, was persistently insiali^d on. 
Neither Mr. llobhoiiae's assertion that “ donors to public uses 
are less under the guidance of reason and conscionco and nioro under 
the sway of baser jjassions than other mon,” explained by bis boast 
that “ the grasp of tho dead hand should be ahukon otl* absolutely 
and Bnully, nor Lord Ly tteltoirs cht*erfnl remark that “ tho pious 
founder roust go to tho wall,” was forgotten. Tho statement of tho 
Ooiiimissionersjin their Jteport of 1872, repudiating tho concliiaion 
that they wore “ to leave a ^ven governing body raatorially un- 
altered 111 its composition uiiltvsH '* tlicy could ** establish against 
it a case of abnse or breach of trust,** was quoted as being in 
ilngratit contradiction to the principle voluntcoivd hy the author both 
of the Bill and of their powers as dofined in it, in consequence of 
which an opposition which might have been veiy troublesonio was 
undoubtedly laid. Appents w*ore mado to tho cnconmgome.nt of 
voluiituiy nmuiticGuco which characterizoa our whole English 
system, social and administrative, in cfintraat to tho jealous rc- 
strictivoness which midorliea tlio centralizing organization of other 
countries ; and the practical loss which would attend the paralysis 
of tho giving faculty under tho operation of principles Hue those 
of Mr. Hohhouae was plainly urged. Under these leclings lay the 
intelligible rebellion of the more jjenerous inipiilsea of human 
nature against the hard and doctrinaire repudiation of purely 
eleemosynary education, under all circumstHnees, upon which the 
ComroisMoners seemed to roly with a fuitli which ould not have 
been misplaced if their dogma had been a freshly ri vcsdcd chapter 
of Holy writ. Irrespectively of these deniuiTcra, the conduct, 
not so much of the Commissioners as of the Government under 
which they wore acting, was soveroly criticized for tho indecorous 
precipitancy with whicn they sought to caiTy a scheme on which, 
in its character of a leading precedent, they themselves had set a 
value which it would not have naturally possessed, at a time 
when tho conduct and policy of Uio Commission — not to say tho 
(mestion of its longer continiianco — ^woro under examination with 
too Government's own consent before a Committee of the House 
of Commons. 

These various reasons were feebly combated by Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Forster. The former indeed liegan by acknowledging that 
we ought to encourage tho liberality of private foundation by 
showing a great and studious respect, of course within the limits of 
reason, for the wills and wishes of founders”; while the Vice- 
President did exemplary ponanco for that incontinence of tongue 
which he could neither deny nor explain away. But upon tlicir 
side they urged with great force the wide scope and superior ad- 
vantf^ea which they attributed to the ooxistitution for Emanuel 
Itepital proposed by the Comraifuiioners, and they appealed to the 
cODBiderable share 1x1 its governing body which the Commission 
had in its second and amended scheme reserved for the Corporation 
of London, while neither of them showed tho Blightest disin- 
clination to sesTch out the weak places In their advorsaries* 
harness. The result was that, with the exceptions which wo have 
already indicated, mombere voted in general accordance with the 
aide 01 tho House to which they belonged ; and the trial of the 
Endowed Schools Commission, whether it is to result in their 
aic<|uittal or their condemnation, stands adjourned. In fact, the 
dedsloD 08 to F.mamicl Hospital was, so to speak, th perwnam and 
not in rem. How the Commission may fare when the for more 
important case of the Birmingham School comes on for discussion 
remains to be seen, but the real debate will come when the 
Committee which is now silting upon it has made its report, and 
when the Government proposes such a Bill as it may think wise 
to found upon the results of tho inquiry. 

The one remarkable event of the evening was the unoxpocted 
opportimity which the discussion aflbrded to Mr. Gladstone of 
amin displaying his characteristic quality of reckless impetuosity. 
Uis position from his own point of view was that of dofonding a 
body of men whom be knew to be unpopular with many 
important and activo aectioiis, and who at this moment were 
on their trial for their general polity, before a Committao moved 
by bis own authority, while he believed himself able to mako 
a strong case in their behalf. The attacking par^ was that 
special imperium wi ifttperio with which, alike nom the venerable 
indition of centuries and from a well-calculated consideratioa of 
\tB powers of helping or bampolng the powers that be,eveiy 
anoossAve Prime Minister has been in the habit of msintsining 
relsttbiis of high politeness. At the pteaent^moment, too, one d 
Mr. Oladstonra most l a d lapeas aW e sad leq^eetaUe eoUsagoee 


represents tho oohstituency in which the Oorpavntton of 
as pre-eminently powerful ; and his own seat is due to the fore- 
thought of an activo alderman; while the case which the 
Corporation were supporting, vtrheiher or not a strong case, 
was one urhich it was neither dishonourable nor unreasonable ^ 
on their part to press with peculiar assiduity. 80 every 
motive, both of personal intere-st and of official dignity, com- 

bitted to nulto it tho part of tho rriine MiniatoF, while 

demolishing the ('ity scheiuo for reforming Emanuel Hospital, 
and while upholding the action of the Endowed School Cotn- 
misaioneiv to the utmost of his great powers, to do so with a 
studied respect for the position and the motives of the ancient 
corporation whioh had cfialleiigiHl the issue. But Mr. Gladstone 
WHS on Tuesday oienlng equal to his old self in tlioso proud 
days when he burnt his ships, broke down his bridges, aud crossed 
the Ktibicoii, when ho toidc idl human iiesh and blood to his 
expansive bosom, or when he danced, tomahawk iu Laud, round 
the three-hraiuduid upas-tree. With a freakishnoss like that 
whicdi ho displayed on the spent Wednesday afternoon when he 
jumped up to prophesy the further dcbaseinoiit at no distant date 
of tne reccMitly lowered franchise, Mr. Gladstone stdocted this 
comparatively minor matter of Emnnutd Hospital to declare war, 
in phrases of elaborate bitterness, against the Corporation or 
London, “ gorged and almost bloated with charities,” “ the body 
which has enjoyed for thirty mid years tho proud distinction of 
being tho only unrofurmed corporation in tho country.” With all 
his genius, after his now forty years' experience of public life, 
and the sobering discipline of the highest office, Mr. Gladstone 
does not yet seem to have fully appmuated that the woitls of a 
rrimo Minister can never be like tliose of any other man. This 
rolling vituperation may have bocn iu his mouth only a piece 
of rhetorical gag, and all that he meant may have been to snub tho 
City fur an act of iniportinent insubordination. But, as Mr. Forster 
took opportunity to say later in the debate, not w'ithout reforenco to 
his own unlucky promise about tho good schools, ^*a clever speech 
generally hiuigs round a man's neck for the rest 6i his life like a 
mill-stone,” so that when it is “ thrown back upon him ” he is 
“ generally sorry that ho xiuide it.” Whatever Mr. Gladstone may 
himself have meant, this notice to the Lord Mayor to quit will bo as 
little forgotten in the caucus of advanced rtrformers os it will he in 
GiiildlmU and the IVIansion House. Wo can only wonder at the 
rccklessucBA of the Minister just returned to otlice on suiferauce, 
who has vuliiutarily complicated tho almost hoiwlcss difficulties of 
tho divided i dberal party by a gratuitous and unexpected attack 
on that one body which has always retained the secret of power 
b? subonliiiatiug tho discordant claims of any wider parlisan- 
ship to the interests and tho dignity of the Corporation of 
J^ondon. 


MERCHANT SHIPS AND SKAMKN. 

M b. FLDISOLL, in moving the second reading of his 
Shipping Survey Bill, anathematized ” the long, low, narrow, 
overloaded beasts of ships” against which his measure was 
directed, and the “scoundrels” of shipowners who sent them to 
sea ; told a story of “ a well-known shipowner ” of Shields who 
had made his money in such a way that, when he died, the police 
bad to guard his remains to the grave, on account of the multitude 
of women and children who follcwed to pelt the hearse with mud ; 
and called upon tho House of Commons to pass the BOl with 
Acclamation. It is evident that Mr. Plimsoirs peculiar style of 
advocacy is better suited lor tho platform than Tor a legislativd 
assembly, aud, after a round of indignation meetings, he u natu- 
rally disappoiuted that tho House or Commons did not instantly 
pass his Bill with three cheers for the author. On Wednesday 
night Mr. Flimsoll attended a meeting at Birmingham, and com- 
plained that his Bill had been talked out,” which is no doubt 
true, in the sonso that the debate on it was not concluded at the 
hour when tho House of Commons is, hy an old rule, compelled 
to rise on Wednesday. But Mr. Plimsoll foigot to mentiou that 
he did most of the talking himself. It was late in the afternoon 
when he rose, aud it is absurd to suppose that the statements he 
made could be allowed to pass without reply. Mr. Plimclull baa 
had months aud months ox agitation, has published a book, de- 
livered innumerable speeches, and attacked the shipowners in 
every possible way, and now he considers it monstrously unfair 
tliat a ringle shipowner should venture to defend hia class, 
and to warn the House against passing what he believes to 
be a mischievous and dangerous measure. Mr. Plimsoll is 
perhaps a vigorous agitator, but he is a very poor states- 
man. Even if bis Bill were a sound practical measure, the fact 
that a Commission is now inquiring into the subject, and 
will soon report, would be n very go^ reason for not pasriim 
it just at proeent; but it is not a sound practical measure. It u 
crude ana impeifect, and it ia doubtfnl whether it conld ever be 
worked. Mr. Plimeoll himself has admitted that the lAU would 
have to be recast in Committee— in other woid% .that &e ^ 
Hoase would have to constract a Bill for itself. The PMsideat 
of the Board of Trade kae introduced a diort mcaauTe for the 
purpose of giving greater stringency to inqjiectioDs hy oilloem' of 
that department; and tbs ridpowness, now that they know that 
the ejeeof the oountiy are upon theni^ and that forther legUaflon 
is impending, may he expected, for their own aekeeito be very 
caieAu what sort of vesseb they send to oea during tho next fow 
ttoftths. Neilyoaf tim Bonsi of OonnmaawiU bifs tlh^^ 
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vantage of a amt body of valnable and authoiitatlTe evidence to 
^ido Ita deubentiona. 

It would appear that the effect of llr. rUmaoU'a agitation haS 
been aomewbat woalconed b^ tbo diflooYevj that thCTO glO tWO 
fiidaa to iiie atoiy, ani tibere la perhaps some danger of a reaction 
the other way. On the whole, it is rather on ^vantage to the 
Devil to be painted blacker than he isi ainco people comparing 
the original with the portrait are imt to fancy that after all he 
ia scarcely black— only a sort of slate-grey. Mr. Plimaoll baa 
apparently not the faintest conception of what is evidence and 
what ia not ; all ia grist that cornea to his mill ; and be has 
undoubtedly injured nia case by mixing up all aorta of wild 


and improbahlo stories with real facta. There isi however, 
abundant evidence to show that the mercantile marine ia in a very 
unaatisfactoiy ataie. A return, for example, has just been issued 
of cases in which ships have been surveyed on the requisition of 
seamen which oontaba some highly aungoative information. There 
ia a report by the Ilarhour-mnator of Holyhead on the case of the 
ateamuiip Oronte$, Eight seamen of the vessel refused duty on 
the ground that she was iioaeaworiliy. The Court held that the 
Onmtee was not unseaworthy, but that the forecastle, where the 
sailors forming that portion of the crew were put to live, was 
leaking and quite unfit for ita dutiea when the ship left Liverpool/* 
and that on the paasi^o the clothing and bedding of the 
men became wet, and their life [was] rendered miserable.’* The 
Court also expressed the opinion that great carelessness had been 
shown in the entiy of the crew, some having come on board 
as the ship was undocking without even a shift of clothing. 

<< These men were found to he srr^*\ potent fur their duties ’* ; but 
the Court thought that the ** remedy taken to tniJee them com- 
petent was quite an unjustifiable one.’* It is not difficult to agree 
with this, opinion when wo loam that the remedy took the 
form of ''harsh treatment, heating, and knocking down, added 
to abusive language.** The Court went so far as to suggest that 
“ such a course was to he deprecated'* ; and then the judgment 
winds up abruptly thus— "The Court, taking all these circum- 
stances into consideration, aeotcuces each prisoner to one diw’s 
imprisonment.'* It must be ohaorved that ihe men had preaumahly 
already been in prison while the survey was being made, that 
** two of them haa marks on their faces of severe ili-asago,^* and 
that, although the ship was pronounced to he not unseawortliy, 
tho forecastle was shown to be quite unfit for the reception of the 
men. When we turn to tho surveyor's report, we find that it 
relates apparently, not to the condition of the vessel as she came 
but to her condition after she had been patched up with 
vulcanized india-rubber plugs and other things. We have only to 
put ourselves in the place of the seamen, and to imagine bow we 
should feel if wo were sent to prison for refusing to go in a ship 
which was doclared to bo quite unfit” to receive us, and in 
which our lives would be made miserable by continual drench- 
ing. There is a clause of tbo Merchant SShipping Act of 1667 
by which it is an ofienoe to have insufficient and improper 
accommodation in the forecastle of a ship. Here is another case, 
the particulars of which are given in a letter from the Hoard of 
Traae to the Homo Office. Tho Elisabfih Xnowhs, on a < 
voyage from Liveipool to Monte Video, was found to be leaking | 
considerably, and put into Milford. Four seamen refiiscd to go | 
on board agiiw, and, on the report of a retired haihour-mastor that 
tho ship was seaworthy, they were committed to prison. The 
vessel ^ one crew in prison and went to sea with a Dresh crew, 
hut had, on the very uigntof the day she started, to put back witn 
three feet of water in her hold. Upon this the men in prison 
appoalod to the Board of Trade, and the Hoard ordered a survey by 
one of their own officers. From the survoyor's report it '* was 
clear that the vessel was quite unfit for sea,** and the first crew 
was roleased from prison. Vet, in spite of these successive warn- 
ing<s the ship put to sea a third time and had for the third time to 
turn bock. Tms case led to a circular from the Home Office 
warning magistrates not to trust to the opinions of retired harbour- 
masters and peo]^e of that sort, hut to call in one of the Hoard of 
Trade aurveyors. In March last two men of the Sir Mobert Mo 
JDmM were eentenced to ten weeks’ imprisonment for refusing to 
proceed to sea in her. Ayhen examined by asurveyor, the mp 
WAS found to be leaky and unseawortby. " water being distinctly 
heard running into h^.*’ The Home Office thereupon ordered the 
release of the men. It would appear that a good deal of tho work 
of the Home Office consists in releasing seamen who have been 
imprisoned by local magistrates for objecting to be drowned, 
and that seamen are also liable to be lo^ed up for refusiDg to 
go to sea in a ship ” quite unfit” for their reception, and in 
which their lives would ne made " miaerahle.” It is not perhaps 
surprising that there should be a strong impresaion on the part of 
the men that the chances are rather against them if they appeal 
to^e law. no matter how strong their ease may he. 

^ retum. In 

September seveneeamen of the IhM lodged a complaint as to the 
unseaworthineM of that vesseL lie C(dleetor of Oustoros at 
Poole renorM the vessel came in much too deep “ even for a 


of the Downs we had to put all our bedding round the funnel of 
the steamer to dry them. Wo could not ait at our mealii, as tho 
water came pourinff down on the top of us. The water usod to 
dfiYC OYfif tfifi deCK uid flow into Ike engine-room, so tuat uic 
hands could not stand above or below dew. We nitd no cl|M 
bulwarka, only stanchionB and rods, so that a man could easily 
pass through between one rod and the other.” Tho result of the 
case was that the crew were paid ofi‘, tbo mamstrates declining to 
make any order. Clause 1 o of tho Merchant Snipping Act (1871) 
directs that an uusoaworthy ship shall bo detainea. lu November 
the JS/eonor was declared uuseaworthy, and tho charge against the 
crew dismissed. The surveyor thus described the vessel;— 
Making throe-eighths of an inch of water in one hour and a quarter 
in smooth water; in the hold timbers rotten and also ceiUng,” 
two iron knees broken ; locking knees to whole beiuna gcuerally 
had, some of tho beams bud too; leakage fore and aft under 
waterways ; some limbers rottci^ and so on. He adds, This 
vessel is, 1 believe, tbirtv-four years old, not classed ; lias been 
sold as a wrecked vessel on one occasion at least.” On the 
30th of January seven^ of the crew of tho Huntrmy of (Uasgow, 
refused to go to sea in her. She was surveyed and declared 
unseawortby, but immediately sailed out under Bremen colours. 
She was examined by two surveyors, who reported that she was 
leaky and worn in parts, with ** the topgallant forecastle departed 
from tbo ship's side '*; aud on a subsequent inspection they found 
signs of extensive decay.*’ Some of tho reports in this Return 
also illustrate the dilierencos of opinion which ore apt to arise 
between survoyors as to the state of a ship. 

An official report on the supply of HritiBh seamen by Mr. 
Gray and Mr. Hamilton of tbo Hoard of Trade also dc.*H;rvcs atteor 
tioD. After careful inqiiiry, those gentlemen came to the conclu- 
sion that tho British seaman, though he might be better, has 
not grown worse,” and that there is no lock of men fur the require- 
ments of tho trade. It is true that inferior men often go to sea 
as " half-inarrows,” and that there is o considerable proportion of 
foreigners in our mercantile marine ; but, if it were an evil from 
a shijKiwQcr a point of view that ' half- marrows ’ and other such 
persons gri to sea at low wages, aud that foreigners servo ou 
Doard British ships, and if those evils required remedy, they would 
bo remedied by attracting better men and British subjects, by 
offering better wages.” Seamen in the Hriiish merchant ser- 
vice, on the whole, receive higher wages than seamen in 
any other merchant sorvice, with perhaps the exception of that of 
the United States; but the wages of skilled workmen and 
labourers on shore are higher still. There is only one way of 
meeting this competition, and that is by ofieriug greater indaoe- 
ments to men to go to sea than to remain on land. I'he infiuenoe 
of wages is shown clearly enough in the tendency which has been 
observed of good seamen and bad seamen to get together in 
Berate groups. The good seamen, wo oro told, get into ships 
amirding constant employment and making regular voyages, where 
thej' get healthy accommodation, good food, and good* w'liges; tho- 
worse seamen, on the other hand, get together in ships of an. 
inferior class. The medical inspection of seamen is n question 
which certainly deserves consideration. Under tho present law 
this examination can bo made, provided that the uum agree to. 
submit to it, and that the owner is willing to pay for it ; but 
practically tho provision is a dead letter, 'rhe consequence is. 
that men are often shipped in an utterly unsound eouditioii, and 
are put out at foreign ports sick and destitute. Dr. J’attcrson, 
the Superintending Hui'geon of the British Seamen's Hospital At 
Constantinople, remarks that, since tho introductiem of screw- 
steamers into tho Levant, Danube, and Black Sea tTadss, 
men arc landed at hospital Buffering from severe fi>ri}is 
of chronic disease aud broken-down ooustiliuion.'' The 
majority are shipped in a diseased state, and many of them 
barely reach Oonstontiuople alive ; old aud broken-down 
drunkards, men far advanced in consumption, aud old men 
far beyond the period of active service seem to he indis- 
crimiuaiely shipped.” ^ As the country has to pay large sums for 
the medical and hospital expenses of distressed Hriti-^li seamen 
abroad, and for their maintenance and conveyance home, ship- 
owners might not unreasonably be required to nscertniu before 
shipping their crews that they are fairly sound. Mr. Gmy and 
Mr. Hamilton suggijst that shipowners .*«hould be (K>in|)clied to. 
pay for diseased sailors left abroad, unless they could show that 
they were medically examined and pronounced to bo in sound 
condition before leaving the United Kingdom. 


which IS no doute siting a good deal. She had a house 
on dw .of unusnal itoi which lii a heavy sea would most likely be 
earned may, w tto vesael would be lost The surveyor gene- 
rally cflAdnnM this xepo^ adding that ewht men were berthed 

worn fSr only. five. One.<of 
the eww gave the fe^wing aeddunt of his exj^riences on 
boaid this riwp:— ''Water flowed into. the forecastle, and 
washed oU over ourselves and bedding. The fifst day we gU out 


THK VISITATION OF THE ClI.tPTLR OF LINCOLN. 

rpllE visitation of an English cathedral church by its Bishop is 
-A on event which has been in late times, though not altogeumr 
unknown, yet strangely and lamentably rare. It is indeed steanae 
that it should be so, that the Bishop should be less at home inSs 
own church than in any other in hhs diocese, that the church 
which draws its whole rank and importance from containing tho 
Bishop’s official place, whose name and distinctive character ^^ine 
wholly from its being the seat of his ccOuidm, should be the 
church of all others where his authority is most unwillingly 
admitted, and where his preaeneo and ministmtioua aiv^, to m 
m toast* not welcomed .as thqy ^mmonly are in the other 
churches of hia diocese. But* whatever may be the cause, it 
is certain thal» iW a long time past, on Um one baud the 
Chapters have thrown aside thorn proper diocesan position 
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sad diaceffsn duties and on the other hand l^e Bimum haira 
solduui interfered with any authoritr aa to anything that has 
gone on ^athin the walla of the oatoednd chuiiw. i 7 o poliey 
oonld be more ahortsighted on the part of the capitular hodies. 
We who wiah to nretMnre, and therefore to refomi^ them know 
that their only cnance of preservation is by ahowiug them- 
aelvfs to ^ really imfiil institutiona with a dednite work before 
them. If they perebt in doavinff to the character of eweeuriatSf 
dignified perlim and ornamental, but with no intelligible duties 
to discharge, they are certainly doomed. Their fate hen in their 
own hands. Those Chaptera which obstinately peraiat in treating 
the mother church of the diocese as if it were the private chapd 
of four or live clergymen, in ahulting out as far as they can the 
Bishop on the one amid and his flock on the other, in thwarting 
every effort of seal from whichever side it comos, in aeiaiug on 
every paltiy excuse to atop the round of services which it is to be 
suppofNMl that th^ lode cm as a burden, aresimidy pulling down their 
house about their own heads. Only perhaps it is all one to them 
if it is pulled down. The house may fall and others may weep at 
its fftll ; it wiU be enough for its present inhabitants if the sacred- 
ness of vested interests allows them to slumber on somewhere or 
ether for the rest of their days. Sudi however, we are happy 
to say, is not the spirit of all capitular bodies ; and wo may loox 
on the searching visitation wliicii the present Bishop of Lioooln 
baa just begun at his cathedral church as something which 
bids fair to be the begiiming of a better state of things. 
The Bishop's right to visit, not only when called in to settle any 
dispute, but by his inhesunt authority as Ordinary, cannot be 
reasonably doubted. That matter .was set at rest six hundred 
years hack by the great Ihihiivt C}rt)sseteste, and for live hundred 
years after his time the Blsliops of Lincoln went on visiting, oftener 
or more rarely, according to circumstances or according to the 
amount of their seal. It wo rightly understand Bishop Words- 
worth, no visitation has boon held since 1751 ; hut he at any rate 
seems determined to clear off the arream of rixscoro years in good 
earnest. He began by reprinting and circulating the Statutes of 
the Church, a document important both in a practical and in an 
antiquarian point of view, and which we may perhaps some day 
£nd oceastfin to notice in another part of our eolumns. On tire 
29th April the Viutation itself began : the lUshop was received in 
due form by a groat majority of the dignitaries and other members 
of the Chapter— a body wuich, in the ancient church of J^inooln, 
numbers no lew than ilfiy-six members. Few, if any, had ever 
before seen such gathering of canous residentiary and iion- 
resideiitiary flliing their proper stalls in choir and chapter-house. 
The Bishop doJivered a charge to the members of tne Chapter 
and all other momte^re, clerical and lay, of the chui'ch of Lincoln, 
and put forth a set of Visitation Articles, the answers to which 
are of course not forthcoming. 

The documents which Imre been put forth by the Bishop of 
lincoln are chiefly lumarkablo uiasmuch as they show how much 
way he done in an old-foundation church by simply cariyiugout the 
statutes by which its members are bound, without asking for any- 
lliiiig to b4) done by Act of I’ariininont. To make an old- foil ndatiuo 
ehurch what it ought to be, there is really very little to be dune 
except for every member of it to do his plam duty instead of 
Ahrking it. Of course this ouly applies to old-foimdatii»i churches ; 
Che constitution of the new foundations is so lame and kuperfoet 
that they do tioed some external powo.r to reform them alter the 
pattern of the old. Thomas of York, Bemigios of Lincoln, and 
Itobmrtof Wells have shown themselves more practical legislators, 
•even for the nineteenth century, than King lieniy the £i^Ui. It 
ii fdmn to any one who looks at the Statutes and at the charge and 
Visitatiott Articles put forth by the Bishop that there is really 
weiy little neodod to briu^ back the good state in* the church of 
LiiUMiln, except for each of its members to set diligently to work 
in his own vocation and ministry to carry out the purposes iot 
which ho was put there. It is just the difference between an old 
ibondiition and a new, that in the old foundation there is practical 
work ready cut out fur the chief members of the body, lor those 
whom it IS desirable to keep in constant vssideDce on the spot. 
In fact, our only ditficulty in apeaking of Bishc^ Woedsworth's 
«dhaim fo that the points which he iniuite on are the same points 
wU& we ourselves have insisted on over and over again, wheu- 
oTor we have spoken about these mattera. But then they are 
pointo wluch eannot foil to be perfectly obvious to every one who 

g ee any measore of serious tliought to questious of this kind. 

e Bishop of Lincoln has clearly to m root of the matter ; 
he puts forth his scheme of reform in tho form of a few simple 
and practical suggestions, 1^ of which can be carried out without 
any change in the law as it stands. Indeed, as the province of 
Canterbury has idready a ^vincial Beau and a Provincial Pre- 
centor, itmightnot beamiss to add a Provinmal Chancellor in 
^ person of Bishop Wordsworth, in order that he may have the 
^nporluttity of instruetang kia Metropolitaa in the nature and 
yeets of a oatbedrel thuuA, and of explalnitig to him the diflsir<- 
nos between an old and a seer foundaiMa. 

The chief pomta on which Bia Bishop insisted will thus elmoit 
kataken for granted bafoinbaad. Thf^ amount amply to the 
jifdtfag rid of those abusee wkieh have made our cathedral igtetsm 
ahttsre wlueii fosr attenift to defend except those who 
Mpit by IheWt and which they seldom tiy to defend, except by the 
arep^Bmuakoflbtopinoiifetllyei^ Hen 

wim ltol d alBcm era to do the dutireattlMdrali^ and thsrelimi, 
an n reritartdT oewee^ ^ are totivesnthepliiae which is the niiia 
.aealreaf i|iiA 4 iititm BSttop Waidswectoa^ 


the present state of things in the two emphatic words ** fflnrafittee 
and non-residence.*’ HeEaBno 6 ymmi 1 h 1 es, 8 Ucfo ashn Metrepotttoih^ 
has, for the sbameless abuse by which ** rettdeace**’ is construed to 
mean nine months’ absence, and that even in the ease of digni- 
taries who have speciid and constant duties. Bishop Wordsworth 
does not, like the Archbishop, think it an advantage to have the 
chief pl^a of hU ehurch employed to increase the inoomos of 
Professors and others whose dutioi lie somewhere else. He 
wishes the diraitariee of the diurch of Lincoln to be working 
members of the church of Lincoln. He will not abide— at 
Lincoln hapnily he is not called upon to abide— a Precentor or a 
Chancellor, iinving constant duties on tho spot, but who thinks 
that those duties ore discharged by staying^ away Uiree-fouiths of 
his time. The contemptible argument which we have heard in 
pluniliAl luouLhs, that they must heap to themselves preferment 
elsewhere, because their mcoinea — ^incomes for above the average 
of clerical iucoiucs — are so small, tho Bishop docs not stoop to 
But he shows that tho shameless practice of nine montiis’ 


answer. 


lany 1 

on which those who practise it profess to rely, ’ibe clause which 
requires a residence of throe mouths at least is meant to 
enforce tiiai amount of residence in certain now foundation churches 
where tho term of re&idenco had been cut down to something 
shorter still. It is not meant ^> release those who, either by lociu 
statute or by the manifest requirements of their ullice, ore bound 
to a longer tium from the discharge of their plain duty. For the 
modesn idea of “the canon in residence” — the meagre representative 
of forty or fifty brethren whose sudden aickne.Hs, promotion, or 
death often leaves the church without any capitular member, and 
whose idle caprice sometimes leaves it without any divine service 
at all — ^the successor of Bober t (Jlroas«3teste has as little respect oa 
Bohorf (irnsseiesLd himfieir. 

On tho othiv hand, while Bishop Woirisworth insists thus 
strongly on the nocessity of dignitaries and other residentiarios 
really residing and doing their duties, he insists no loss strongly on 
the uecossity of restoring the nou-residimtiary canons, those who 
are not bound to residence on the spot, and whoso duties are not 
constant but only occasional, to their proptu* pku^e aa members of 
tho Chapter. Ho shows, what no one but a member of a re- 
aidentia^ oligarchy could over have doubted, that the oon- 
resklentiary canons tire just oa much canons, just as much metnbora 
of the Chapter, just as much ontitiod to have a voice in its affairs, 
OH the narrow body who commonly shut them out of their rights. 
Mo^xpisea the modem vulgarism by wdiich the name canon ” is 
confined to residentiary membere— ne might liavo given a passing 
kfcdc to the further vulgarism of calling them Canon Snooks and 
Canon Toinknis — and that of prebendary ” to the Don-resideniiary 
members. IIo shows that every prebuuuary is a canon, and that 
every canon is, or ought to be, a prebondaiy. lie pithily iosiets 
that the ancient formula by which every * canon alike, re- 
sidentiary or non-rcsidenlisfy, is admitted to ” a stall in the choir 
and a voice in the chapter-house,” shall again be a reality. 
On this subject we have often wondered at the cliango of mind 
which at a ctirtein stage of ‘their lives must come over many of 
those w‘ho liave procUcol expenence of tho matter. The residen- 
tiary canon has in many places— in some ehurches in all cases-— once 
been a uon-rcsideiiiiary. it is to bo supposed tlmt, when he was a 
non-resideiitiary, he did not approve of being shut out of his rights^ 
yet, when ho becomes a xesidentiary, he sehlom shows any seal to 
restore those rights to those who ore still hift out in the cold. 
‘When and how does the change come upon him ? When and how 
does lie beooine convinced of the beauties of oligarchy ? Host 
Oxford lumi will remember the old state of thiuge at Brasenosei 
when u lew of the senior Fellows exercised all the authority ana 
received incomes many times as great as those of tho rest of their 
brethren. It was wonderful to trace tlio change of opinion in the 
mind of a Fellow of Brasenose as be advauced step atep in 
seniority. At hie find election he was bitter against (he wicked- 
ness of olIgMrchy, and held without doubt thsx the inconias and 
authority of all the Fellows of the college ought to be equaL But 
gradually a new light used to dawn upon hiin. When be had got 
up afew steps, he oegan to think that the case was not quite so 
clear as he had once thoaghi it, that there really might be some- 
thing to be said on the otiier aide. When ha found himeidf, as 
tho technical plunre was, on Pisgah,” when he saiw the pro- 
miaed hind aa remethlng naar into whieli one snore step would 
bring him, he thought 9 iat the arguments in favour of the senior- 
ity system were for etfonger than those ageinst it Once a 8etiior> 
be lied no longer any doubt upon the inatter, and loohud om. «U 
wive would disturb hia in the oujoyaontof as oligarchic pasadiso 
as pestilent irmuvatois. The ehaago here was remiRJciihle, etill it 
was teas remarkable beoauseot wea s^ual The convert had pteaij 
of time .; he didnotoingto nhiiity, imdidncditoiXKW off Iheconi^^^^ 
tiuiis of a life in a momant But these are aonaehhroeke and 
etHges in the ease of n aeiKieaideottaiy canon who. suddenly fitMite 
himself changed into m re m dre i ti aiy, one theretor boend to, defend 
all the abuses which he bee hitherto spoken agm^ Utow is tins 
eudden nhangn bcougfcd abent? It enutot be ‘by nirtoe. of aay 
ceremony conffeyiegepasMi enligkteBtMDt, as the ettegsdrhany 
m Bt Themaa eg OMtebniy was laid to Iwnw bew b»^ 

mmeeoihkcQmimenUm$ crjncomahafpheMtbtotiw.:^ 

Sim am wiped cut fef tire ItoWdBaf SlmtoM or elassii^ Ser 
the canon, reaMhiatfeaf cr no n rs ri dsafl iiey # bb m faaiiigaim itt^ 
to h new oAcii inataued with ntlf/lmn ettomoniaa et Itia tet 
m f rit b rn o ft i imb whm ‘ 

MfiMdcao%lielaao(i 
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takflii oltee. W» night kmoA^m Unt tin 
bnt^tioa of a pvaoentor him with agmoial pram 

maiagiog, or ^at the iaatalhition of » ^aiicaikv night codra 
him with apaoialpraenof inatriiolioii. But thmi* «o uMtaUatun 
of a r^dontianr w «ach which ean clothe him with the gilt of 
belieTiug that he ought to. keep hie ibmev hvethrew out cf the 
ebapter-hottie, ot which cm gi?e him Mch new virai of the eeo 
of language aa to believe that feakUofle meana an ahimei of nhm 
montha Ilow then, does thW remarkahie ehaage eoaaa ahoni? 
What is the exact proceaa of ocmvictioii, intellectual or moiel ? 
Alt that we can do u to a8k tone of our reaidentaary ftienda to 
ihvour the world with their oonfeanona* 

On one point only, and that not a point o( prteeiplei oould we 
hare wished the Bidbop of Linooln'i addrm to ho other than 
wW it i0« We cannot conceiye why he should haTo gone out of 
hia way to object to calliiv Linoom Minater Lincdii Minater. 
Now few tbiim ore more olremiiye to our oaia than the nreden 
affectation of dragging in the awkward modem anhetentiye 
^^cathedrar’ in all limes and places. The church whoee full 
style is. of course^ the Cathedral Church of St. Mary in Lincoln, 
has for ages been known in common speech as Lincoln Minster. 
We can see no reMii why it should not go on being so called. The 
Bishop says that it is not a minster because it never was a monaa- 
texy, and that so to call it confounds the distinction between imgular 
and secular churches. UndoubtedlyiSS far aa etymology goes» a mini- 
ster means a monastery, and moat certainly the church of I^coln 
never was a monastery. But then, according to etymology, a monas- 
tery ought to mean a place where a man lives all by Umself, whereas 
for thirteen hundred years or more it haa meant a place where a 
particular class of men live in common. For a thouaand years or 
more the words monattenum, fmtfijfar, muister, mtmiier have, 
bosidos their original siuise of monastery, come to have the aeoondeTy 
meaning of any great church— in some places any chnecJb at fdlr— 
whether monastic or not. In the case os the Kn^Uh,.French, and 
German words this aecHindaty sense hat quite diiven oni the 
primaiy. No one would call a monastery ee such a 
mumterj or motdkr. In fact, both in Eiitflimd and in Germany, the 
name is moa£ commonly applied to churches which, like xork, 
Liucoln, and Southwell, like^ Strashnrg, Basel, and Zurich, never 
wero moiiastic. The word is fully established by the usage of 
a^ea, and it is eonvenioDt as a name to distinguish great churches 
. with a foundation, whether cat h ed ra l, oollegiats, or oonventiial, 




THE WEST COAST OP AFiUCA. 
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haowa aa the Gold Cenat ite 
itisthe maecf thepieMQt distoibaiiees lW_gBimy <i Myti|y 
■•evefal minor setlleiiMwCa of which Ams and Bliihia imcitty 
oa^ hy theBut^— asetfaecldeC It waalbnadedlty^tlm AiitM 
Oempanp in lyjcv under authority of aa Act ef JmmMalk w 
the em dw a td of theOold Coast is Lagos^ ^e mast leM^ Iw^ if 
ihr aa regards imorta sad esporta the mMt impatont of aB QW 
setHeiDeBti an Weetem Africa. It woe cmlg aeraisid ha iMti 


Mah id 
o^lw^ai 
of aB QW 
ha 


aetuemeiiti aa weetem Asnea. it woe oaly aeqaueit aa IW9> 
when DecasM^ the native king^who is still oliva^— ceded It tosa 
baretarn lar a neoaloa of i,aool. a year. Fonmaty it wne the 

C teet alava depdl oo the coast, and its pearniion by «e 
gioatly coataribttted to the auppieaim of that tvaflk» 
It muat a^ however^ he aoppored that the ae^hbonmw (rihm 
would quietly sahmst to see their priadpal aousce of iMoa 
cat off; aad, thouj^ awed by the vinoiir of snoceaeive Aid** 
mlidatratoKs— ^otabty the las^ Captain Gkiven— they have newa 
ceeaed to give trouble. Their chief grievMm- in mt numwey 
slavea have found at Legos a oemire a^him mades aheltar of tte 
British flag, which, however, during Ci^tnn (Ibvw^s ahienea ea 
bmve, did ootlaaiyear always prove a very eAdestprotoction. Ibk 
deed on more than one oceesieB escaped alavee taeae by the aid eC 
tile mL-Kifig Dooemo carried off wethia aighief Ctovemiaeiit Hooie. 
Two of these bapleaa captives oammitted^tmeide rather than agdha 
go into bondage. The tionbleeaiue tribes in qneetioa ate the 
%baa and Ijebua, osmetlmes ealkd Jebne; and) he additioii to the 
slave grievance, tiiey have lately conceived that they ware euihri^ 
under another wronm They have for yeara nasi leea engaged hi 
intermittent war with a tribe iethe eoatwaia.ef theit owe temto>w 
riea, called Yombaa These hoetilitiei^ of eoe^ have been agieet 
hindrance tooommerdal intarcouiae wito toe mtasioin--aii me^ 
course which the Yombes, who are friendty to tha Britlabi aad 
fully olive to the value of trade, have been aver anaioni to fmuir» 
tmn. The Eghae end Qebue ere the greai o b a to a l e to tltis^ and 


levy heavy transit dues on all goods passing thaaogb their teisW 
tory. Thinking that it depended on them to eaieat till trade— and 

^ — .1 . . .. - .. . ..A »» _ . • 


Amm thore which are simply parodiial. As a technicality of 
aotiqumifin description it cannot be dispensed with. To tala of 
^ I^iiicoju Onthedral/^ though the fashion is coming in, is really 
much tlie snnic as to telle of ** Southwell collegiate in Freoeh, if 


they 8uy “la cath^rale,** they s^ also “la eolldgitto*’ and 
“rabbatiido.” The word minster^ takes in all; but of coume 
it always njeans the fabric of the church itaelfi not the foundation 
or the suboniiuate buildings. 


T O the majority of Englishmen our West Afkiran pooses- 
sioiui are only associated in a dim sort of laannar with 
ivoty, gold dust, palm oil^ slavey toe King of Dahomey end 
his “ eustouM.’' 8ome who have indulged in diaeunivn reading 


may bethink them of Oovemor Wall, who flogged a aol^tiar to 
death and was banged in consequence, and of “ L. £. L.,*^ 
whose melancholy flito la still within the memory cf contemporai^ 
Idstoiy. Other conacientious devoureft of the drily papers 
may remember that every now and then an African mail 
haa brought intelliKenee coaomanf toe quarrele of two luml 
potentates called is Ja and Oko Jumba We doubt much 
whether there are mimy, even among educated people who 


could tell tlie nmnea, or even the approximate pontiono, of 
our aettlementa on the West Coast of Alrica. One resaon may 
be that nobody goes there who am help doing so, and that 
very fbw who do go return. Yet our West African aeitiementa 
are important m more ways toaa one. It is undoubted tost they 
exercise a eivi]isin|r iirfliuntce on the savage races which aur- 
roufri thein; smd ff we abandoned toem to-morrow, it would 
not be easy to prevent the revival of the alave-trado. As regards 
commerce also they ought to excite our mterest, the value ol the 
imports and exports being about a million and twelve hundred 
thouaand pounds steiliM reapectivety. Attention is now speci- 
fy directed to Cape Goaat Cistfe^ on acoeunt of the Invadon 
oftont setthnneiit by the Aefasmteei^ who^ having won a victory 
oyer some tribea oominrily under our protection, were at the 
date of the despatch of the laoC mril within six heuxe^ march of 
tlto^efgovanimeat. 

Yhe more nortoarly , aad at the aane time* the oldest, of all 
imaattoMmMonrtlieoQiist lathe Gambia, which is called eftor 
^ river of ^ me. Thie river fldle into the Atoiotie a fftils 

hitercoiBve 

w ith tire toCerim^ef to a dlmo B of severil himdtod miks, 

m iriuid m 

thempulhaf tlreiivm.^ TMnto nmure Itadbg leCtlMieito with 


frequently they have thoroughly panilyaad it— these envegsa. ton 
aetM as il they wen the maeien m'too aitwitieB, sm in a 
position to luing pteasitre on the Briliak aotocrilian. In oidor 
to checkmate them, Captain Glover aenrly two yenre ego deter- 
mined to despatch a pioneer expedhioa in cedar to avail up the 
countrv end to aecure in eltonmtive xooto to that wnidh paasnd. 
through the Egba and Jehu tenitoiy. The envoy, Mr. Roger 
Qoldaworthy, an ex-officer of Lanceiv, end now Cmmandaiit of 
the Houasa aimed polke at I^egce, underwent seriDia risks and 
neat haidahips, hnt was cnufdetriy oinoesafnL Ha fimnd the 
Xortthaa qnito prepared to keep open thenra xodila, and he enta- 
hlished toe moot friendly relations with them. The Ekbiia and 
Bebtts^ furione nt seeing their power for uusehiefpaaitogasniy 
mm toena^ end oonaciona that if tire new routo were ndoptod 
toe edministretioB of Lngoe woidd be indeperilent of theni,. 
sought to baffle Ceptrin Glover*e scheme by nreean of to* 
trigue. They fbnnd sealoua ceedjntois in the eoE-lOag Itoniie, 
and in both whits and Uack partioans nt thn seUlcnaacDt A 
new'policy was instituted. The new vend wae net triten ad- 
vantage of, and the reeitit to been an almost eomAtoto pntrivatoef 
coosmeiee,. a great jriae to priaaa at Lagea^ the ntotoctum off 
refugee slaves, and a apirit of datermtoed hoati^ to British sede 
Indeed, both Boeemo aad the two triibtn above mentioned haivm 
cmenly avowed their totontien of fitting rid of the whUw 
strangers .altegvthei; 

It la, however, on the Geld Ceaet tiret the nltentiai nl tire lrer 
who take an toterast to West African eflmnr to od tike fMi^ 
moment concentrated. Beaidre the settlMseata oa the ceeat 
occupied by ua, a oonaiderahle treet of eonotary iiihahitid by 
the neighbouring tribee was years ago fiirmrily reeeived under 
our proteetton. These tribaa ore collectively otyM Fimileei^ or thn 
Faatee Confederation. The Gonfedeiatkm, however, owiaa to 
oonragement reeeived Bom ua, is little more than nemtos^ and ie 
only an ag^^oiperitticm of inde^ad to riana^ friendty in na&otiref 
ana looeeiy united Bom fear of their beimtaiy ree the King of 
Ashm ‘ 




principle of a Conffideiatiim, but has done nofhtog’ topremoto 
and^ rightly or wxongty. the Fanteea are nnder tire im g a eaa i i in that 
their jnsojeet is view^ with contempt tyr the toeid aathofitien 
The Fanteea, howevear, with wits sharpened by tire tostiacts of 


The Fanteei^ howevear, with wits sharpened by tire tostiacts of 
relf-preaervatioD, Ibreaaw tire imminence of the dhager wlidh 
their ao-eallad pfoteetore toiled to rscagnlae, and: tire aratt bus 


justifled the note of alsnn which Uity a 
mdaeditare aflirmidahto snemy. and w 
aiona given us nwreh tioireie. Fm 


souadeA The Ashanteeq 
sve on two yrevkingeecre- 


aiona given us m uc h troubis. Fosnieriy they hrid away 
over the Fanlee eoentry aad ever the masitime diswtot wtoh.irw 
now occupy, mid it wee our wreatto* bom them tire ■inbnmd 
airideajtogtheioveirigBty over toe Ibiitoei wltobaqreto dtoai 
the war er 1824. Boaae ratirer ahsip ftyhlhif tocll and 
ultimaCesiiccaas was only p mebt aa d ly tire cBUMlffillnia of mnrii 
money, and the loss of A Otoirimr M^^ lha 


iMdtog eefCtlimeiih with 
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The Satih:d&y Keview. 


[May 17, 1874. 


Whftt the mse of tho rupture was no one eeoina quite 

(ibie to ciiy. TM general belief u that the eeenon of 

Liua to us by tJio Dutch has something to do with it. 
IMx. KnRtchball*nugeB8ea is of this opinion. It appears that 
I tho Dutch used not only to giTo a yearly sum of money to 
/ tho King of Ashantee, but also to pay him so much per head 
' for tho captives ho made in war. These captives were sent 
to servo as soldiers in other Dutch settlemonts, and certainly 
gained by tho^ ebangp of masters. When we took over Elmiiiai 
wo m^e inquiries concerning this subsidy, and, learning that it 
was given not as tribute but merely for" the encouragement of 
trade, determined not to continue it. Of courno head money 
for slaves, under any circumstances, was out of tho question. 
Irritated at such^ a setisible diminution of his revenue, the King 
of Ashantco, misinterpreting our conciliatory behaidour, pro* 
sumed on our supposed weakness, and snatched at what he 
considered a favourable opportunity for driving us into the 
SM. Early in January last the Aahantees, in four divi- 
sions, and with numbers variously estimated by those oii the I 
at sixty thousand and eighty thousand men, crossed the 
Fantee frontier. Jlocent advices, however, tend to show that their 
strength has been exaggerated, and that the main body at all 
events is not more than thirty thousand strung. I'he border is 
only throe days’ journey from Cape Const Castle, yet it does not 
appear that tiie Administrator took any steps to obtain trust- 
worthy information, lie never even noticed the iuvosion till the 3rd 
of FeWuary, and then bo contontod himself with a mere procla- 
mation announcing the invasion, and prohibiting tlic supply t<» the 
invaders of munitions of war. Tlie Ashantees in tho meantime 
had themselves announced thoirarrivaliii tho most energetic manner, 
having marched through tho country plundering and burning 
in every direction. Taken by surprise at first, only 4,000 or 
^,000 Fan tees could be collected to oppose the enemy, before 
whom they were of course obliged to retreat. At length, 
however, the diflerent chiefs managod to assomblo an army of 
some 30,000 men, and a battle whose dimensions woifld have 
been considered respectable even in Europe took place. The 
numbers were about equal on each side, but the Ashantees 
possessed the advantage* of being under a single coiiiuiander, 
while the Fantaos were a mere collection of clans each obeying 
only tho order of its immediate chief. Tho light was well 
contested, having lasted some eight or nine hours. At length tho 
Fan tees, having lost 1,000 men, and being short of ammunition, 
were obliged to retire, falling back, however, so steadily that the 
victors contented thomsolvos with occupying the abandoned 
poMtion. At this place, only seventeen niflcs from Cape Coast 
Clastlo, the AshantiM's, who, though the conquerors, lost, it is said,’ 
2,000 men in tho bactlc, remained for some time waiting for re- 
inforcements. We learn that the King of the AshantecH — his 
euphonious name i« Carie-Cario — has sworn to drive tho Engliah 
into tho sea, and that he is expected to head the reinforcements 
naked for by his commandor-in-chief. Whether the.so reinforce- 
ments bare arrived or md wo do not know; but the invaders 
on tho 7th April resumed the ofTonsivo. The Fantcos liad in tho 
meantime been reinforced^ and were encouraged by the presence 
of 120 of the Iloussn police, under Lieutenant Tloplcins, who had 
been tardily empowerem to afford them substantial aid. A battle 
which lasted six hours look place, the Iloussas fighting gallantly 
and losing two men killed and fourteen wounded. The Ashnnloes, 
however, gained tho day, and Lieutenant Hopkins fell back 
with his detachment to the coast. The Ashantees roust have 
liought their triumph dearly, for not till the 14th did they agnlu 
engage the beaten, but still stubborn, Fanises. On this occjision 
the fight lasted tourlcen hours, at tho end of which time the 
Faiitees were completely routed. 

Tho first battle was fought at a spot about seTonteen miles 
from Cape Coast Castle; the second action took place appa- 
rently at tho same place, but the scene of tho last eugageineut 
was no doubt nearer to Cape Coast Castle. At alt events, 
it is said that the wliolo country is now in the hands of the 
invaders, nud that we cannot bu said to hold an acre of ground 
save what is commanded by the firo from tlie forts on tho 
coast. The fortiticationa of (kipe Const Castle consist of an 
earthen work adjoiuiug the road which leads to the town, a 
strong masonry fort on the shore, and a martello tower in which 
is kept the ammunition of the garrison. Unfortunately this 
tower is isolated, and the fort itself is overlooked Rt*a dis- 
tance of 300 or 400 yards by some high hills. Cape Coast Castle 
however, sufficiently strong both as regards fortifications and; 
garrison to defy the efusky warrior, who is as unlikely to fulfil 
bis oath as was his predecessor ({iiacoi Duoh, who vowed in 
1863 tx> cut off the Governor's liead^ and didn't The outlying 
settlements are in a somewhat critical condition, their worlm 
being out of repair, ammunition being short, and the garrisons 
weak. Accra, for iustanoe, was a shoit time ai^ only oooupied 
thirty negroes of a West liidiaD regiment, without on o^er. It 
is to be hoped that the reinforcements which have been despatched 
from Siorm Leone end Lagos will be employed to strengthen these 
fOirt% for there seems to be no Intention of carrying on any opera- 
tioiis in the open field. The force at the dUposal of the Gover- 
Boa conaUts of three men-of-war or gunboats, and 840 armed 
pottOB^ black soldiers and voluntoen. Had it bean desired, ten 
ftmaq that number might have been raised from among the 
Fa u* ^, who» if well armed and lad by Knglishiwin, woidd 
probaUir fight well. Fighting would bowavar intarfara with 
the msmwM polkgr ,wfaieb ' 


Ijord Kimberiey denies that we are tinder any oUjgatimi 

to protect the prftteeted tribes. It is not, he lately esld, ratish,). 

but only British-protected, tenitoiy which has been violated, 
and we have never protended to defend it against aggression 
in the same way as British territory. To unsophiaticatea minds 
it would seem that here is a disunction without a difference, 
and that the meaning of protection is to defend the protected 
against aggression. To calm any apprehension that i^ght bo 
felt, he asserted that the Ashantees, who numbered only 4,000. 
wore at the back of the protected territory. Information obtunod 
from non-official sources gave the number at 30,000 in one 
body, and, indeed it is now officially admitted that the Colonial 
Offico has been misinformed, and that the enemy numbers from. 
30,000 to 40,000 mon. Convinced at last that we have to 
ue^ with no mere raid, but with a very substimtial and for- 
midable invasion, I^ord Kimberley has sent out in hot haste a 
rocket battery and some marines. It is probably however, that 
these reinforcements will arrive somewhat late, for by this time 
the rainy season has commenced and operations in the field must 
have perforce come to an end. 


STARRING IN THE PULPIT. 

E OWLAND hill used to protest against the Devil having 
' all tho best tunes, and it seems to have occurred to Mr. 
Cowper-Temnle that somo of the expedients of a profane stage 
might prolitanly be transferred to ccclesiasticiil pulpits. Starring 
has been found to pay in tho theatrical world, and it is suggested 
that it would also pay in tho Church. However good the 
average clergyman may bo in an ordinary way, yet, as bo proaches 
Sunday after Sunday, his congregation at length get to bo 
very familiar with his course of thought and pet phrases, and 
a change of style would perhaps be enlivening. Tbore is no 
reason, howovor, that we know of why a clergyman of the 
Church of Eughmd should always occupy nis own pulpit ; and wo 
are quite ready to admit that a more frequent interchange in this 
respect might not be without its advantages. Without reckoning up 
tbo statistics of the clergy,^ it may be assumed that there is 
a consideinblu range of selection within the Church open to any 
clerg}'nian who is anxious to treat his congregation to a little 
froHh sermonizing. But this is not enough for the innovators. 
It soema that it is not so much variety of preacher ns variety of 
doctrine that they aro in want of. It con hardly be denied that 
thero is a certtun monotony about tho Christian religion. It is 
always tho sarao thing over again, and even a new preacher can- 
not give much freshness to old aoctrines. After hearing nil this 
old Story of Obrlsiinnity preached week after week, people, it is 
thought, would bo glad of a change — almost, indeed, of anything 
for a change, even geography. Mr. Thomas Hughes is of opinion 
that it would really be worth while to go to churoh if you wore 
suro of a good rousing sermon by Dr. Livingstone, describing bis 
adventures in Central Africa, and clearing up tbo mystery of the 
Nile. Even latitudes and 'longitudes would bo better than the 
Ton Commandments, and tho Creeds, and all those things that wo 
have heard of so often before, lii the absence of Dr. Livingstone, 
taps Mr. Hughes would not object to an ''occasional sermon ” 
from Mr. Stanley, which would probably be more racy and amus- 
ing, though the latitudes and longitudos might be rather vague. 
But then Mr. Hughes should look torward a little. This Central 
Africa is rather a burning subject. If Dr. Livingstone and Mr. 
Stanley were once started in pulpits to argue their side of the 
question, we should have all the Geographical Society aspiring to 
a similar platform. We suppose the bishops, in the amenco of 
any Privy Council decision, are ontitlcd to regard the founUins of 
the Nile as an open question ; and if Dr. Limgatono were to be 
allowed to preacii his views one Sunday, it would be very hard on 
Mr. Galton, Mr. Cool<w, and tho rest of the "insane geographen,” 
if they wero to be rui^d permissioD to have a go in on the other 
side on succeeding Sundays. This would perhaps 1 ^ a relief finim 
the monotony of Christian doctrine, but we are not quite suro that 
the congregAlions would altogether relish it It would bo a 
novelty to have the Commandments covered over with maps 
of Afnca, and t6 see the preacher illustrating his sermon with the 
aid of a long polo ; but,^ after all, the geographers would probably 
be more at home in Savile Bow. 

It was proposed by the Occasional Sermons Bill that the right 
of preaching in the pulpits of tho Church of England should 
be thrown open, not only to ministefs of all denominations 
without exception, but to laymen. Mr. Cowper-Temple^ as an 
inducement to pass Ids Bill, held out the prosit of "laymen of 
distinction, accustomed to inipart teaching through the pvass and 
in other ways, on sooiol, moral, and relimous topics," giving their 
services as an oooasional lift to the Church of EngkuA He 
thought that this would be a great advantage both for tbo con-* 

K tione and' the clergymen, as " clergymen wuUL benefit by 
Bg the views of gentlemen outside the derical profosnon.” 
It has been suggested that it gives an aspect of fireabness even to 
a fomiliar landscape to put your head tbrouf^ your legs and look 
at it that way, and we can conceive that tbe.benefft of tbia 
sort of lieshaera would be provided for deigymen of the 
Ohnrch of EngMd who had the oppoitatti^ cl hearing 
an ^oooMlcaal sermon’' fiiom lln Brad^^ ebentc^ the 
eU monkey vfith the tfiiea taUi/’ Xho deeAlMd of 
I orthodox doctrine would thus be agieeiibiy varied. When Mr. 
to be m fovour. Besides^ 1 Oswp»Tem|leaaggeetcdtlmtliymen 
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to itnjmrt teoeliing fhrougli the j^resb should he called in to nrench 
to the clergy from their own pulpits, he was po«sihly thinking of 
j fhOSt bOftUtlful (}ood Friday arlidea in tko l)aily TeUgrapk: but 
wo suspect that these productions are really adapted only for the 
closet. They are too moving for a public audience. It has been 
Bomotimes said that the press is supplanting the pulpit, but the 
pulpit must he even in a wotse way tnan has been thought if it is 


almost enough of them during tho week. Mr. Matthew Arnold is a 
layman of distinctioUi and probably would draw well if announced 
to deliver a sermon on the three Shaftesbu^H. ^Wo see no roMon 
to doubt that a great deal might be done in this way to enliven 
and render more popular and attractive the services of the Church; 
only, if the churches are to be turned into pladis of amusement, it 
aeems hardly worth while to stop short at this point. A little 
freshness might be given to other ports of the service us well as to the 
preaching. An occasional operatic selection would be a pleasant 
relief from the monotony of sacred music, and a revival of the old 
miracle plm would introduce moro direct competition with the 
theatres. If Dr. Livingstone is to be invited to preach on Africa, 
St would bo only natum to have a course of sermons from Pro- 
fessor Tyndall on diemistry, with all sorts of pretty experiinouta 
on the altar ; or from Dr. Darwin on the dcvolopmuut of species, 
with illustrations from the Zoological Oanlons in cages round the 
pulpit. There con be very little doubt that, regarded as a 
form of popular entertaiumeht, tho Church of England is not 
worked so successfully as it ought bo, and one con fancy what 
could bo made of it if xt were taken up in earnest by a regular show- 
tnan like Cole C.B. or Mr. E. T. Smith. 

The only difficulty in approving this proposal for making the 
Church lively^ and popular relates to the thcury on which it 
rests of tho object of the Church. If we could only admit that 
the Church had no other objecd than to make itself livtdy and 
]^pulai', ond to attract as large audiences as possible, we might be 
disposed to go in heartllv with Mr. Gowper-Teinple, and even 
somewhat beyond him. But wo have always been under, tho 
impression that tho Church was intended for something more than 
to provide the public with Sunday amuseoienU. We had a 
notion that the object of tho Church was to teach a particular set 
•of doctrines, and though ik is true that considerable latitude is 
allowed in the interpretation of those doctrines, still there are 
certnin broad limits within which preachers must confine theiu- 


mattor, and not have any pablic rcAniM sbbdt IjL /v And tbim 
the ini'iHt ^Ktraovdlnaiw wMStrlnes might be "";ailoWs4- bo 
.put forth from the pulpit apparently the gdiiJgintse^^ 

tho bishop, incumbent, and churohwmsns, tskiog 
wardens for what they am worth, Mr. Hughoa says ha b smhMp 
to see the Church adapted to the requirements .|l the prssettt'pMe 
of society ; and there ore certainly at .the present momstt. xm 
lack of adapters. There are now before Parliament about a sem 
of Bills dealing with tho ecclesiastical reorganisation et the 
Church ; wd if tho adapters bad their way, there Wt>uld bo SOmo 
danger of its being adapted out of existence. Under Mr. Cowpot- 
Temple's plan the C^hurch would c.ease to have any distinctive 
doctrines, or any clergy in particular. All clergymen and all lay- 
men of all donomiiiations would bo entitled to mount the pulpita 
of tho Church, and to proclaim any doctrines they pleased. The 
Church, in fact, would become simply n aeries of open meet- 
iiig-bouses, like Exeter Hall, iu which Monsignor Cape], Mr. 
Voysoy, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Spurgeon, and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold might be heard in lively succession. Mr. Cowper- 
Templo's anxiety to cut down Christianity to ‘'the pmnts 
on which all Christians are agreed’* reminds one of a well- 
known writer who boasted that he was a Christian of the 
time of Christ. It vvas suggiisted that this must have been a 
Christian who bad listened with approval to the Sermon on the 
Mount, but had never happened to hear of the miracles and died 
before the Resurrection. Mr. Cowpcr-Tomple is not so fastidious 
AS to sticklo for even those points about which all Christians are 
Agreed. I to suggests no sort of restrictions as to the doctrines 
which his preacher» of occasional sermons may enunciate. It is 
obvious that under a process of this sort the Church would^ at 
I once lose its reason for existence and would be ^ rapidly 
broken down. A Church which ^presented nothing but 
a common platform open to every preacher and spouter would 


lectsot legislation, anil Mr. Uowper-ieuiple s proposterous j^iii 
has been rejected in so decisive a mauuer that we may almost 
hope never to hear of it again. 


TUE IJiW OF GAMES. 


aclves. The preachers whom Mr. Cowper-Temple 


» must confine them- A UOOK hint boon letely piiWished Ki.ing * hnef hUtoiy of 
vTemple is anxious to lotteries in Euglnud, and it may bn worth while to remark 


4 idiuit to the milpit would bounder no .irt of dieciplino or reepon- that, when one great opportunity for gambling woe removed by 
^bilitT whatever. Once in the nulpit. they could »av what they the abolition of Mato lotteries, it was naturiQ that othw <^por>- 


dubitity whatever. Once in the pulpit, they could say what they otnte lotteries, u was iiaiuroi ttiat owxw oppor- 

iiked, and a clergyman loose in his l^lkf, who was afraid to speak ^'*^*1**^® should bo invented or improved. 1 his observation may 
out his own sentiments, might find it convenient to ha VO a stalking- pc*^hapa account ior the great extension of lotting upon borso- 
horae of this kind. Tho ) nil provided that before an occasional during the liwttorty years, Ihe Derby is at any nito pre- 

pwiacher was admitted to a pulpit he must be approved by Arable to an annual btate lottery organised on a sciUem^^ 
the ordinary, the incumbent, and the churchwardens or tho chur^ wealth and speculative spirit of the nation, n e way osti- 

in which ho was to preach. .Mr. Coirper-Temple apparently p«to hat would bo done now by looking back to what ww done 
assumed that the ordinaiy was always thV bishop, but that is injireporation for the drawing ol tho last State lotteiy m 

not so. The bishop may or may not bo the ordinaiy ; and as Mr. enterpnsmg cuntraoter, 

Oladstono pointed out, oxdinariM are in a great many instances ^wgers in .the memory of many persons through bis 

men of whom public opinion knows very little, and over whom advertisoments : 

it couscqiioiitly exercises very little check. A bishop is a person Tte lliali*a liowp, I know it woll, 

of high station and great responsibility, and might be trusted ® goldeo pill, 

to be moro careful what sort of people ho licens^ in this way. The earnest invitations to men, women, and children to make their 
But even bishops are only men, and a resolute and teasing fortunes by the help of Bish may remind us that there are severaL 
clergyman, who was veiy eager to adopt the starring system, persons prepared at any moment to reveid tor a small cousidera- 
would hnfvo many ways of bringing pressure to bear on the tipn the name of an oulsidcr who is certain to win a great race, 
bishop of his diocese. It is a mistime to suppose that bishops The art and mystery of puffing baa not perished, as Charles l 4 unb 
are usually very strong in the back ; on the contrary, that is feared it would, along witli lotteries. l>ut perhaps theie ba* been 
just their weak point : they are anxious to please everybody as little improvement upon tho ingenuity of ili^ and other lottery 
car AS possible, and they would be apt to feel that an applica- contractors. They cajoled and decoyed the most suspicious and 
tion from an incumbent end his churchwardens to authorize a wary reader into a perusal of their advertisements by devices of 
clergyman of another denomination or a layman to preach would endless viuioty and cunning. They baitod their lurking schemes 
be difficult to resist There is a sort of moral picketing to which with midnight murders, ghost stories, crim. cons., bons-mots, 
acolesiastical dignitaries are very much exposed, and under which balloons, dreadful catastrophes, and every diversity of joy and 
th^ are really very helpless. Just because of their high position sorrow to catch newspaper gudgeona** Besides encouraging 
and great responslDility, bishops are voiy reluctant to do anything talent which Charles Lamb Uiought admirable, the ^tata 
to disoblige their clergy; and if once tbo ^stom of oocMioniu lottery added upwards of a quarter of a miUion to tho 
aenuons was fairly started, it would oecome rather an revenue of the year. It gave employment to others besides 
invidious task to withhold permission from any one to preach puffi^rs. There is a tradition that a well-known jockey used 
in the pulpit of an incumbent who was willing to cede to disappear from Newmarket at intervals during the' wmter 
it to him. In such a case the congregation may bo con- montbs, and bo was supposed to be employed in riding with relays 
ddered to have some right to be beard, and tho churchwardens of horses from IJverpool to London to announce the aumbers of 
were probably put forward os the proteotors of ihe congregation, the tickets which had been drawn ns prizes in the Irish lotteries. 
It was proposea that tbo eburehwardensL as representatives of the Many procautk>DS were adopted to ensure fairness in the drawing* 
^KHigregation. should join ^e incumbent in applying to the bishop, King Charles II. iiiformod his subjecsts that ho would himtslf see 
and might, if they diose, refuse to do so. We suppose that the all the prizes put iu amongst the bfaubL and at tho same time Mrr 
ehutchwardens berora they assented to the application would feel Francis Child of Temnle Bar undertook to be respoiisiblo to the 
'bound to have a speounen of the candidate’s style of preaching, adventurers for the deuveiy of the prizes.^ This ^vision of labour 
There is a well-known stoiy of a churchwarden wbo^ when asked between the sovereimi and the banker is amudng. The King 
by the elergyman (^shop Blomfield in bis curate days) what would undertake for his own honesty, but not for toe scdvency cd 
m thought of his sermon against atheism replied apologeti- himself or auvbody else. This lottery was held fbrtuedisposillw the 
5f^lyf "Well you asob sir, I believes as bow there be a jewels of Fnnce Rupert, then lately deceased, which were valued 
CM. But all ehunhwardens might not be equally diserimina- at ao.oool When tbo State went regularly into the bostnoss of 
ting or candid. BssideB, they miAt be deceived by the candi- lotteries, it endeavoured to suppress the private lotteries or *4ittle 


tlf» of Wt UMMAlWU 
iMtte yould ffNMbly 
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•iMvei of bia coat be closely buttonedi and his pocketa Mwed f] 
and other precautions be token to render cheating impossu 
Poor medicfu practitioneiB used to attend the drawings Jt. public 
lotterioB to be reaily to assist persons who might be overpowered 
by emotion on hearing the fate of the tickets which they held. 
Charles Lamb has described the ba})pinea8 of a gentleman who, 
by a iniatake of a lottery ofiic^ enjoyed for ton minutes the 
^o««iiro 20,ono/. The litvrainrv v( tliO IlgO UCFlYCli 

a special flavour from ibis source. It wiw thought a good joke 
to announce that *'six fair pretty young ladies imported from 
Europe ” would be ruffled for at Cmlcutta> and wo aluioat wonder 
that this advertiaemenP did not produce a cynic»d essay upon the 
advantages of a blank in the lottery of matrimony. There must 
have been a few persons wbo made fortunes in lottorios and kept 
them, and there ^ must have been persona innuruerablo who 
habitually tOi«k ticketa in lotteries ^wsi as there are persons 
who always make a small ** investment/* as they call it, 
upon tho I)erby. It is, however, something gaiiutd that the 
law does not allow betting agents to advertise tlieitietelves as 
openly os did the great Dish, ^methlng like the national infatu- 
ation which prevailed in the ago of lotteriea has been produced 
locally in "recent times in reference to horse-racing. Wo ore 
reminded by the death of the venerable Earl of Zetliiud that York- 
ahire went mad when ** the spots ’* won the Dt^rby ; and altbough 
the late KarVs influence in Kichmond procured the return of tiie 
present Lord Chancellor for that borough, yet this trivial circum- 
stance will be forgotten, while it will bo remembered that l^ord Zet- 
land waa an excellent judge of horseflet'h, and the luoMtcr of a small 
but well selected stud, which included Voltigeur and ^'edettc. The 
Earl of Zetland belt)nged to a class of sportsmen of whom there are 
too few left on the 'furf, and indot^ it has now reached a condi- 
tion like that of lotteries under King Charles If., when tho public 
needed some special assurance that things would be done upon the 
square. The belief of Yoikshiromon in tneir favourite ** spots** 
WAS founded on the honour as well os ahrewdnijss which governed 
the Aske stable. As wo cannot expect the English nation to 
abstain from gambling, it is something to have Hubstituted horse- 
races, even as they are now conducted, for lotterioa. 

These romarkM have been auggested by a little book on 
Carnes, by Mr. E. Drandt, which brings out more clearly thim any 
other bouK which we rtunember that the prohibitions of various 
aarly stututes were directed against garaos, not us in themselves 
wrong, but as leudiug to divert attention from imdicry and other 
warlike exercises. Thus the slat. 33, lieu. VI 11 . 9, which 

was passed upon the petition of bowmen aud others concerned in 
making implements of archery, enacts that no manner of nriiticer, 
eraftsman, labourer, or servant, should play at ttiblvs, tennis^ dice, 
cards, bowls, or aity othor unlawful game out of Clinstmas 
under pais of zos. Accorriing to the idea of that time, the King 
and souility might do that which was forbidden to the common 
peo|d^ and the Itoyal palaces and tho houses of great men hod 
specid ptivilegos lor gambling. Yor many geuemtions certain 
sqpartments of the Boysl palace offered facilities to lords luid ladies 
to lose their money, and in the comedies of the eighteenth ceutury 
pligr at the 6 ror)iii Porter’s is mentioned as betting at Tattersalla 
mlglit bo u comedies were written nowadays. Tnis ** good and 
profitable statute’* of King Henry VIll. would certainly havo 
prohibited cricket if that game had been invented in his time. 
It was not merely playing fur money, but playing simply, that 
was forbidden, and doubtletis boat-racing would have been cen- 
aured along with other vanos ludos ** as distracting the mind 
of youth from archery. The ladies of the period were doubtless 
eKpeoted to look on at archery with as much interest as at bowls or 
tennia s and indeed an:hery must have been almost as amusing to the 
uninitiated spectator os particularly scientific cricket, involving a 
firequent oeeurrouce of ** maiden overs.” It might be au inierest- 
^ queatloQ how far the statute of Homy VllI. was^ohserved. 
That it had considerable effect may be inferred from the declara- 
tion of King Jaiuea 1 . that certain games should be lawful upon 
Sundays or holidays after divine service was ended. Thus the ex- 
emption which had been allowed to Christmas was extended to 
uiher festivals. Tho Sabbatarian view of these matters only es- 
tabliahed itself at a later time. The general view of our law was 
that tile better tho day the better the deed ; and King Charles 1 . 
added a further exemption of the wakes, or feasts of the d^ca- 
tion of churches, which are said to have been always kept in the 
North of England, and which lately, under another influence, have 
been revived^ It was in preparation for one of tliese wakes that the 
churehwardena of a certain parish were said to have sold their 
ohttieh Blhlo to buy a bear. It may perhi^ mitigate our com- 
passion ftxr the subjects of King tieniy vlll. to observe that 
they eonld always relieve the dulness of a life bereft of games 
1 ^ fighting among themselves, either with weapons or without 
mmiet eontemplatea that tha bouM of a dead man might be used 
to play ai loggats, which were a kind of skittles ; aud there were 
imat end moie exciting gmnes in which the bones of a living man 
flsight be used without contravening the letter of the law, and 
eemunly in hwrmony with its spirit It seems wonderful that tha 
Aei of King Henry VllL ahouid have xemaiued uniepealed until 
1645* But up to that time it was illegal for any person to play 
iti powh^ quoits, or tennis in a public ground, and it was also 
iUsgal m working-men to play at these games anywhere at any 
- tfasuiBMWb Christmas. Itispleasaat to think that under the law 
as Kitiesji less than thirty yean ago a nar^ of working collim 
eottU estir amuse themselves with tititUss by peimission of their 
lAhwua themonhaidbecainsetheadvancifigmvU^ 


tlou of the age waa bsgioning to oppose itself to fighting aven 
with flstSi while cudgels and quarter-staf wen nmng ob^ 
lete, and bull and bear baiting and sword-play hid gone wholly 
out of fashion. It might of course bo sngpsted that the collim 
could go to a Mechanics’ Institute and hear a lecture, but an 
artist of I\mch knew their habits better when he ropreneoted 
the mother of a family exhorting her eldest son to ** get’ee fough- 

ten nod come wboam,’' addin; that^faythur’s goiton Wkt«n 

an hour a- gone.** There can be no doubt tliat bowls, skittles, or 
loggats, havo always been popular games in England, as is proved 
by the saying, which has bcaxuue almost a proverb, that life ie 
not all boor aud akittloa. Wo must suppf>se, therefore, that the 
statute Againat these games was syatemiiiicolly disregarded. Tho 
working-man got iris skittles and would be likely to get hia 
boor in spite of prohibitory laws. In like manner the statute of 
King Charles 11 . against betting on credit beyond lool. did not 
usuiUly interfere with the transactioiM of the Turf; but the 
penaltios imposeii by that statute were sometimes sued for by 
infoTmera, and indeed it waa an action of this kind that induced 
tho Legislature to consider the whole subject, and frame the 
statute by which such matters are now I'cgulatea. Both tho law 
and tho administration of it have lately become sufficiently severe. 
It is true that betting upon horae-racc.s has not been, and is not 
likely to bo, abolished, imd wo may be sure tha^ if it were, some 
other form of gambling would take its place. It appears from 
Mr. Brandt’s book that no longer ago than 182c the owner of 
A travelling menngerio advertised a match fur a fabulous iiuLOunt 
between a lion and dogs, 'fho Special Correspondent had not at 
that day obtained the importance which ho. now enjoys^ 
but the reporters of tho daily ncw.'^papors did their bcHt to 
describe the details of the combat, at tho same time express- 
ing their disgust at it. The JM^niing Htrald, with a dis- 
coniment that entitled it to the name it afterwards acquired, had 
declared its conviction that thoro was no such porson as tho maker 
of this match, and that the match would never come off, but was 
a mere contrivance to induce the public to pay money to seo the 
lion and the dogs. These extracts have bocotne by lapse of tiuio 
almost as curious as tbe Spectator's description of sword-play at 
llockley-in-the-llole, which is also quoted by Mr. Brandt. Thia 
sword-play was a genuine affair, but it appears from anotlier 
extract that what is called a ** cross ’* whs practised by lighting 
men in Queen Anne's time. Looking at the whole course ol‘ 
legislation, it is not wonderful that a bt^iich of magistrates should 
have adjourned their procoodings to attend the great fight between 
Cribb and Molyneux. The Taw disapproved loggatting in tho 
fielfi.<;, and wrould have equally disapproved tbe pitch and toss of 
modern times ; but a fair stand-up fight with fisU or cudgels, or 
even awoids and bucklers, was within the ^irit of the statute for 
** the luaintenauco of artillery.” Indeed King Henry VtJl. modo 
the professors of the ** Noble Science of Defence ” into a corpora- 
tion which held exercises aud granted dttgrees. Perhaps we might 
epitomize tbe legislation of that King’s lime by saying that un- 
lawful games wore those which tended to tho loss of money rather 
than of blood. 
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rpHE ideal in art ” is almost unknown within our modenr 
-L picture galleries, and yet from itnio to time there ^pears aa 
exceptional work, such as Mr. Leighton’s design, ** The liidustriid 
Arts of Peace ” ( 1 270L which affords pleasant proof that the 
prevailing realism of the period is giving way to styles more 
abstract and generic. The idea or idealism in thia composition la 
in port seen in the unity and simplicity eduecd from component ele- 
ments which are varied and complex. The centre of the canvsa in 
held by a bevy of fair women who have notiiing more ‘‘ industrial ” 
on hand Uisn the milliner’s art ; one and all are BludiousW occupied 
in developing their natural charms by tbe aid of artificial drones. 
This by no means profound motive gives opportunity for the 
manifestation of supreme grace ; such movement as is here needed 
is but one remove from rest; indeed tbe beauty which resides m 
repose is not in this middle portion of the composition broken at a 
single point Tho remaining two»tbird parts— one on either band—* 
are surrendered to the business and the bustle of the world. 
On tho left appear upon tho scene men sinewy as if drawn bv 
Signorelli, bearing products of the vintage emboss the quay*; 
on the opposite side are figures to match concerned with theclassie 
drama, and at work on ureek vases, it will thus be observed 
that the ** indusuial ” element, which appears in the printed titl^ 
has been all but left out, probably to tbe odventsge or the pietuie. 
Everything, in fact, has been omitted which could by pOHaibility 
mar the symmetry and concord of tins symphony of sweet foam. 
XhecompoMdou is all the more ccmpsetlylutittMetherlqrasemi- 
ciroular colonnade, which forms d baokgioiUMr to tiie figuraa 
efter the manner of the Italian nast^ who rednosd marsh 
paintinff to a system ; end thus the design whioh is intandedsm 
**part of npioiected decoration in tbe South KsnelngtAa Museum” 
oDserves the laws and eonform to the pfopoctious of ^'montt* 
mental art” A work of this imaginetive efaoReoter is mterif 

restrlctedwithin tbe categories of time and spaces acemdiagij, tim 

locality has been left to ooideotiue, yet the pssMim of the pite 
pleessDtly suggests a Southern knd where it aurrendered 
to lozttiy end eweetened by ddoi/urmmU. Itf Hhemanneres im 
dsls^ wksf is permitted in .egieeahbi fteedmto mndm icstlip. 
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modi wbovoitliflteth; but «ttU evento tbo fireienoA of one of 
tbe laioit fonns of Greek vases probilMts the poasibiljty of so 
early a periodae the age of Pcxiclea. uf much more vitid moment 
are queurtions which involve style and troatment } and heroin 
we at hrst inclined to think that the artist had atixrendovad 

(OO flmdi io noiiytikat lie had interwoven his lines and cast 
hia faannoniea into such intricate involutions as to lose breadth 
and deoiaion. It is not the first time that tho painter has barely 
escaped these penalties of an ovor-subtle and sensitive style. In 
the present inataiice, however, a struggle has evidotitly been made 
to preserve breadth in detail and simplicity in the mid^t of com* 
l^exity. The work, judged by historic standards, is eclectic^ and 
yet not quite in the fiologucse sense, because modern eclecticism 
comes down later and comprises more. Thus in this elegant 
combination we seem to pass from the ancient Greeks to^ tho 
middlo-m Italians, down even to the dme ^ our !E^lish Flax* 
num or Stothard. Did space permit, it might be inlert^ting io 
criticise the composition in its relation to tho sistor arts of written 
poetry and of musical sound. Though sti-ictly pictorial, pd in 
parts almost plastic, it is yet rhythmical as verse and melodious ns 
muaie. 

The term ^Mdeal,’| with 'which we began this notice, t[ finds 
Chrihor illustration within tho Academy of the year. Thus for 
the sake of ideal beauty, as opposed to realistic strength, some 
people may incline to pardon *' Tho Lady of tShulott ** (049)1 ® 
characteristic fantasy of Mr. Arthur IJughos. A compe^tion 
comprising a hidy lying in a boat attendod by a swan, and gazed at 
curi«>usly by villagers pooring from out a woodland, is so much 
a matter of routine that the conception can only bo redeemed by 
treatment. In tho present caso colour has to excaso the absence 
of form, and a cerUiiu rotinenieni of suntimeat must serve as a 
•substitute for robuster qualities. Mr. Filde^ in n picture of 
^'Simpletons” (960), hung ns a compnnion to ''The Lady of 
^Shalott ” bos degenerated into frivolity ; this is a sad falling off 
from tho work we had tlio pleasure of comineuding a year ago ; 
yet the^ motive ia not dissiuiiliir ; in fact, the arti.st but pays the 
proverbial penalty of attenipiiug n sequel to a success Keverting 
to ideals, we naturally come to " The Fuuntatn ” (72); hero a 
driblet of water enables Mr. Leslie, A.U.A., to bring together a 
company of graceful girls in semi^cloBsic draperies, with head- 
wreaths of live flowors culled from the noighbouring woods. The 
fatality which almost invariably attends ideal schooiit hero begins 
to make itself felt ; nature retreats still further from the scene, and 
forms which at first were ploosing shadows fade into the pale 
laud of visions. The ideal of Mr. Ii<'slie is romantic ; that of Mr. 
AlWt M<ioro, in " Follow my Loader ” (149), assumes a more 
classic guise. Mr. Leslie usual poses his feinalo figures in rest; his 
Attitudes are often reilectod from Greek vases. Mr. Moore also may 
bo indebted to fictile voMes, only ho prefers compo-dtious wherein 
figures in a long line are giving eacli other ebast*, one le^ foremost, 
the other lagging behind. Mr. Leslie is pretty, Mr. Afoore little 
else than peculiar. It is a misfortune when h gifted artist whose 
choeeu mission is that of a revivalist selects for reproduction types 
which belong to periods of decadence. Air. Meore, unlike biax-' 
mau in Knglana, and Carstens in GfU'many, resnscitutes forms 
which are loss gr^eful than uncouth, and his* draperies especially 
become objectionable when, ss here, they pertain h> the corrupt 
Roman style more than to the .prior and the purtur GnH:inu periw. 
We think, too, that Air. Moore fails into on’orsof colour aniuogous 
to bU faults in form ; Ids pigments have a crudity and opacity 
which ho has too blindly borrow*ed from the mural pidntings of 
Pompeii — a school of art a>uwedly provinda], and, os compared 
with the highest classic manifestations, little above the rank of 
paper-bongmaa The line taken by Mr. Mtjore is so full of promise, 
«o capable of high and indcHuite development, that we feel all the 
more intolerant when he falls short of his noble aim. A figure of 
much classic grace, Wauhiugthe Game ” (394), by Mias A. M. 
Tliottiycroft, does not fall under tho censure to which these classic 
cevivals are frequently snlyect ; refineraeut, beauty, and harmony of 
oomposition distinffuish this praiseworthy eftbrt. Another young 
lady, Miss A. £. Itonkin, has won her way to a place on the lino 
by a thoughtfiil and well-painted head, " Alusied Memories” ( 1 jo). 

It is cuiions to observe bow ideal stuudurds change from time 
to time within the Academy, how types once new have become, 
by common use, atale, conventional, and worn out. The figures 
oerved up year after year by Mr. Frith, 11 .A., may possibly, in the 
eyes pf some, stiU pass fesr tbo pink of periectiou ; but they have 
appeared so often, not only at "Tho Winning Hazard ” (as i), 
ana among " English Archers” (99), hut also at gambling-tables 
and race-couiaea, that their further msence may well be spared. 
A painter is worthy of respect when he throws into his work some 
finsh thou^t, but when be no longer strives to surpass bimself, 
be will find to his cost that he cannot remain where he ia^ but 
nest igo backwiids. Mr. Frith’s brurii bas scarcely a rival, save 
wPtou,tor spasktoand dexterity, but the mischief is that the 
ideas embodied are poor in the nilo of intelleot. Air. Horriey, 
has also bean accustomed to xepeat himself ; " 8ud«n 
Olaaoea” (202)is a story of love, witha wiuuow interreningbetween 
toe cavalieia and the ladtet; tbo only original chameter appears 
to bo a emt sitting without blinking, as wise as an owl and as^ave 
M ^ fttonr, though trite, has toe merit of being 

told, M heaxpaetea. with «y and quiet humour. Ilf^ Calde- 
m, his mmuier hue heen Ibr soma time suffideDUy settled 
to totoldtougbimsiL la forlmiito aoough to find with aaeli 

idaim^ andtf mitoia jttmd 
ocdatom ito uoneiplioniSM hot m an impertanea to fsquiit a huga 


canvas, they are conunendei! by point, wit, and sapasr Of 

accustomed vivacity is "Victoiy* ftoin thd hl^ hafW®- 

mentof a walled city women and ehildm,guliietod' Mt6 mmr 
groups, look down on tbo plain below, where fatoers^' husbiu i ds, 
aonfl^ aro lu fisTvo combat top J 

pM from face to face under the chanmi^ tortunea ot the fiild« 
The subject involved palimble difficulties which cottM be a^ 
monnted only by skilful commsition and by a clear and tieiiiriMiut 
delineation of character. We pass by, as a useful sort of pot- 
boiler, an intonsrly sentimentsl situation on a garden bento, 
"Take, O take, those lips away ” (126). Aluch to be ptotettrod 
ia A love comedy by the same artist, " The Aloonlight Serenade 
(181). A lady loobt from a window; beneath la tho enrflfged 
latlier or htisbimd with sword in hand in hot nunuit; tbo 
lover in his retn^at has atrewn the pavement witu flowers, a 
guitar, Olid a shoe; already far away round a toarp eonier 
he presents to the tpectator nothing but his Affrighted Deck. It 
is uiways a good sign when a picture trorislates wdl into words; n 
Aarmtivc on canvas seldom fails to please when it reada 
ctinnsly as a tale in a book; indeed the most popular works in Uio 
Academy are usually storv pictures, aa may be seen by the eager 
eyes tliat gather round them. There seems, indeed, a danger at 
too present time that incident may usurp the place of higher and 
more directly art qualities. PictoriM narratives arc like pketure 
stnry-hooks suited to the rapacity of children. 

Writers on the pliilosopny of art such os M. Tkdne somcllmes 
{pvo 60 extended on interpretation to tlie " ideal ” as to mlude 
within the term every ruling "idea,” whatever a^ect it may 
assume. The exhibition of the Academy would thua seem to Ite 
divided into two parts— (is>t) pictures wito an idea, and (and) 
pictures without an idea. We are glad to aay that the lattex**- 
the idealem uictiiros — are year by year diminiahing in number. 
Mauy exampl «)8 might be adduced of works which in dlflbrent 
directions show thut artists are more CArofnl than hitherto to 
subjnet tho accidents of nature to governing law. We are willing to 
think that Mr. Marcus Stone, in " Uoi mort ; Viva la Rm I ” 
063), has taken a more serious view than harotstora of tho 
exigencies of history. At all events the subject is conoeivad 
dratiiatically and expressed with niifiicicnt breadth. On the (mo 
hand, the dead king lies on his bed convulsivaly just ns ho has 
died ; forthwith the officers of State turn away nna throw them- 
selvHs at tho feet of the infant king supporied by hia mother. 
Mr. Stone has long given a promise of which we herb see the 
fulfilment; his compositions, clever even to exce^ have often 
wanted governing purpose. We may next menlion " Pompeii 
Destroyed * (S Toplmm, in proof of how widely a lurid 

fancy goes astray when unrostraiim by truth. The eofapoiitiou 
is not without beauty and draiiiAtic power, aud yet, iustead of a 
gmve histeric event, wo Imva hero an incoherent conoouM of 
figures whifth have little moin to do with Pompeii than if thay were 
a gipsy encampment Specially uomndir, festive, and ill^^timod 
is tha lent scene, wherein a young girl vain of her charmsarranges 
her (uilf't botbre a mirror held op by a domestie slave. 1%is 
eJever artist again fails, oshereioforc, because he dfiea not satllo with 
auillciuut Ibrotluiught his pictorial plan ; in couseqaewo hia brilluttit 
technique is thrown away. Wiili greater sotemnity and with 
more state] v stop Sir John Gilbert tiiarchcs across the field of 
history; The Hist Prince of Wales” (593) it A oomfKVHition 
which' gains pawer in proportion to its conceiitratton. Thu infant 
prince filly forms tho focus around which enciroling flgum con- 
gregate ; sprrially noble are the Dmid-Uke repiesoMathrea of the 
ancient Britons. The execution is atreng as the comMution U 
manly and heroic. " The ideal in art,” as defined by M. Tame 
and others, would seem to include even such pain tare to tor Jton 
Gilbert and Reiiibrandt : a teaching thua toientot' gjbrto to too 
future of our EiigUsh school all tho more hope inasimicli aa tho 
most mol of the real is not beyond the pale of the ideiA, 


NEWMAREET fiVCOSU fil*RiXO MEETING, 

A S we shall have to reto to tbo Two Thousand week in older 
XX to obtain some idea of the form of the two-year olds, ao flnr 
AS it has bevu exhibited ap to the preoent time, we may take the 
opportunity to ay u woid on the One Thonsand Quincas and 
^fewtuarket Stakes, on which we had no qiportonity of oomnietit- 
iug before. The former race waa run this year tor (ho first time 


ou the Rowley instead of the Ihieh .mile, but the alteralHHi of the 
enurpe bad no effect in preventing its mult fmm beif^ aa uaual, 
A surprise, owing to the uncertain disposition of fimss at this 
aeasou of tho year. Tho field was larger than tor the Two 'Aoa- 
ssad, and the fourtevn starters iiicludfal aesriy all moaiuiMiii 
formers of last year, exoept CantiiiiAre and Ijidy I^on* Mbr,. 
Merry waa represented by Aiarie Stuart, Lord FaknoUith mn two, 
Silver Ring and Cecilia, Conui Keuard and M. Tryffira a 

pair carh, and the best known of the rewaitidto were AmtofaL 
Utatsnaks, Windenuore, Wild Myrtle^ and Bto lifjkL An«- 
aellent start waa the prelude to an axoetlent mni^ bs wbinh all 
public form waa upset, and Cediii^ who tom five thiiei kM year 
without suoeess, not only mada toe whole nmainf, bill; won 
dleverly toom Angela, Windenoeto, and Marie SSmK these 
three finishing ehiee togstoer, Aagola’a previous pettonttaaosa 
were good enough to entite her ou her merite to a plane; 
but Marie Stnert and OxatoMka aadljr toll off toem ttodr bate 
tona, and Silver Ring alaeuMt have deteriorated or beat pnasut 
in no oQiidition to ma riaoe eha finiabed so flir behind Iwr etabte 
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compAnion. CeciHa ia a daughter of Siberia, who herself won the 
One 'J'huumnd; which race has now fallen twice to Lord Fldmoutbt 

liiivvi in tho sAittv aftaiiuva Lvrd ralmumh follow^ Up Ills 
flucceas by canying olF the Newmarket Stakes with Andred, who 
bcMit Negro much more easily than he wan beaten himself in the 
Craven week by M. Ijefbvre’s horre. The Ditch mile is possibly 
not suited so well to Negro as the Howley mile ; but when horses 
cannot pet away from one another, and alternately beat and are 
beaten, it is plain proof that they are none of them of the highest 
class; find that, we suspect, will turn out to be the real truth 
about the tbree-year-e>lds in 1873. 

The first day of the two-year-old racing showed that French 
ownen have nut lost the secret, even with English-bred and 
English-tnuned horses, of bringing their youngsters to the post in 
a stote of precocious forwardness which is the wonder of ordinary 
trainers. M. Jjolbvre and Fordham wore irresistible, and La 
Jeunesae, Miss Toto, and La Gelde swept off the three first two- 
year-old prises of the year. The first is by Tboritmnbj’ out of 
Bunset, and the second by Lord Clifden out of Baroness, and 
already public^ runningbas shown Miss Toto to be alxjut the best 
at pn^nt exhibited. But each of the throe who succeeded in 
carrying off their Gorliest engagements beat horses that in the 
fortnight that has since elantsid have been returned as winnei*!}. 
The oddly named Mr. Winkle, for inslatico, by St. Albans out of 
Peri, who was beaten a long way off by Miss 'roto at Newmarket, 
won two races at Chester, where Juliet in like mauuer van- 
quished by La Jeiinesse at the First ^Spring Meeting, also gained a 
victory, hlr. Winkle also won his first engagement at New- 
market this week, though, being brought out again one hour 
afterwards, and having to curry a 5 lb. penalty iu the principal 
race of the week, he was exposed to an almost certain ae- 
feat. For this, tJie Newmarket Two- Year-Old Plate, nine- 
teen ran, and two stable companions, Tomaljawk and Ooiironne 
do Fer, finished first and second, while Napoleon HI. was 
an indifferent third. Now Tomahawk and Napoleon III. were 
both beaten by Miss Toto at the First Spring Meeting, and 
Couronne de Fer was considered by his trainer superior to 'JL'oma- 
liAwk. Therefore we are justified in holding that the form of 
Miss Toto has not been at present aiirpaased. But Couronne do 
Fer, by Macaroni out of Miss Agnes, ran so gamely on Tuesday, 
and mode up so much lost ground at tbo finish, that we can 
readily believe ho will turn out the beat stayer of the ninoteoii, 
and, possibly, one of the champions of bis year. !Mr. Winkle, we 
may add, has not many engagements, and ns he ns much dis- 
tressed^ after his second race on Tuesday, little can be exp<tctcd 
from him. We shidl possibly see Tomnhawk again at Fp«>om in 
the Wuodcote Stakes, but Couronne do Fer him no engagement 
till Ascot 

Prince Charlie and ^^ulcan met for the second time this season 
on Tuesday I over the last five furlong of the Itowlcy mile, and 
Chopetto joined in with them ; but Prince Charlie made a fearful 
example of his opponent^ and won far more easily than in tho 
Craven week. Any animal that succeeds in getting anywhere 
near the magnificent son of Blair Athol at weight for ago, over 
a six-furloog course, will be little short of a wonder. The New- 
market Spring Handicap on Wednesday was won by Bhmheim, 
who, though not favoured in the weights, was of better class than 
his eight antagonists. The Gang Forward Slakes foil to 8tounn, 
tbo property of Gang Forwai’d's owner, who won cleverly from a 
gooa field, induding Oxford Mixture, Drummond, and Croxtetb ; 
and having also carried otf a good race at Epsom Spring Meeting, 
he considerably iiaprovod tlie position of his stable cotnpaiiion as a 
Derby favourite. But by far the most important raco of the day 
was the Derby Trial Plato, over tho last mile and a half of the 
Beacon course, for which eight started, among whom we need 
only mention Laburnum, Thorn, and Bertram. We need hardly 
cay that the weights were weights for aue, and thht tho race 
answered with some reality to its high-sounding name. Laburnum 
(who, as we expected, proved utterly ignorant of the meriy-go- 
roond business of the Chester Course) had evidently retained a 
lively recollectioti of his unprofitablo* journey from Newmarket 
to the bfuiks of tho Dee, and, being forced against his will to make 
tho running, very soon gave up the struggle in disgust. Tho race 
then resolved itself into a match between Thorn and Btirti-am, and 
after a veiy fine finish tho former succeeded in winning by a head. 
Thie perfonuanoQ served to point out especially the ateriing incritH 
of Kaiser^ who beat Thorn easily in the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster. And that Thorn was in good form at the time was 
proved by his hollow victory on the following day over a fairly 
speedy field. Bertram also U an excellent trial horse, and tbo 
supporters of Keiser for the Derby must be in every way satisfied 
witn the result of tho Derby Trial Plate. We are glad to be able 
to say that the fields at the Second Spring Meeting were, os a 
rule, large, and certainly much in excess of ,tfae usual average 
of starters at Newmarket This improvoTnont was not noticeable 
only in the two-year^old races, but in the weight for age races 
alao and the sinailer events. Biit then we must remember that 
there is no more racing after this week at Newmarket till July, 
and owners and trainers may have become fairly sick of keeping 
long string of horses in idleness. There was nothing, after all, 
wonderfiil about the size of the fields, considering the immense 
number of hones that are tnuned at Newmarket ; but when, at an 
ordinary meedog, two or throe only are. on an nveruge, gathered 
tcigedier t<l take part in a race, one is tuankful that occnsioually 
the numbm ^ startom is iticrensed to sis, or eight, or ten. 

A short debate which has ti ken place in the House of Commons 


within the last fortnight^ on the policy of applying,pttbllo miMifw 
to the maintonauce of Qu^nls nates ia Scotland Md Ir^and j|§ 

aeaerviug of uoUiXj tocaoM Ue minority w&ieli acUna to mm. 

tion the grant is steadily growing in numbers and importaucei 
because the discussion ia sore to be renewed when a similar vote 
is taken fur England, and because it is to be hoped that some 
stronger arguments tnan have hitherto been used in their favour 
will then ^ forthcoming. Nothing could poesibW have been 
weaker than Loid Ilartington’s defence of Queen’s Platoa, which 
consisted, in fact, of two complacent and confident stalemente— 
first, that racing tended to improve tbe^ breed of horses, 1^ ' 
secondly, that any sums given by the nation to encourage racing 
could not bo better appropriated than they are now. There is no 
subject on which opinions are so much divided as the qiieetioa 
whether tho modem system of racing does or does not conduce to 
the improvement of the thoroughbred; and Lord Hartington’a 
calm assertion is merely the expression of his individual sympathy 
with the views of that section of racing men which ackuowledgea 
Admiral Uous as iU leader. It is convenient to ignore tho 
fact that the opposite party, which, so far from believing in 
the progressive improvement of the Briti.sb thoroughbred, sue* 
poets its deterioration, is strong in numbers and influenco, though 
perhaps not so noisy in argument But, granting for the moment 
tho first position assumed by tho Chief Secretary for Ireland, ia 
there any warrant, oven in the opinion of any one party of lovers 
of the l^irf, for his second )f Is it not a fact that Queen's Plates 
were established at a time when it was the fashion to raco long 
distance races — very often in heats also — ^ond when horses wera 
bred and trained expressly for that purpose ? Is it not a fact that 
that time* has gone by, that the fashion is obsolete, and that 
modem rnoehorses are bred and trained for very different purposes P 
Can it bo denied that tbo tiueeu’s Plato is tho proverbial force of 
tiie iiicctiug to which it is granted, that no owner of horses at the 
present day cares a button about the one hundred guineas — seeing 
that ho could win five times as much by bin horse coming in last 
instead of first — and that very few horses at the present day caret 
about galloping four, or three, or even two miles and a half No 
one who has been in tho habit of attending race meetings during tho 
lost few years can rebut these inquiries. Often enough there is a 
literal aiid actual walk over for the Queen’s Plato; but where theto 
is a race, what a ghost and shadow of a race it is I Starting 
At a walk, that steady but nut trying pace is nuuntained for 
perhaps 11 fourth of tho distance, when it occurs to some ambi- 
tious jockey that trotting on a summer afternoon is on agreeablo 
exercise. Warmed by tho enioymeiit of a trot, he changes at 
l«*ngth to a cantor, and his prutessionid instincts arouse him to set 
his horse gnlloping in tho last half-mile, when tho atnnd is in 
sight, and the roar of tho bookmakers is within hearing. And 
tiien tho winner of such a race ia heralded as a grand stayer^ 
and a Cabinet Minister pronounces that the public money ia 
well spent in the maintenance of these paltry burlesques. We do 
not say ibr a moment that it is unodvisable to support racing by 
grants of public money. The time may perhaps not be far dis- 
lant when such support must bo withheld ; but at present tbo 
sport has not sunk to that depth of degradatiou which would compel 
the withdrawal of the national sanction. But we do say two things*— 
first, that if (iucon’s Plates are retained under a bclict that they will 
encourage a breed of horses qualified 10 run over long courses at fair 
racing pace, that belief id utterly fallacious ; and, secondly, that if tho 
public bounty is to be continued, the conditions of its bestowal 
require immediate and thunmgh attention. If our memory serves 
us, about throe tbousanil pounds are given in England alone 
for Queen’s Plates; and the niiiount so given is, by the method of 
its distribution, practically thrown away. If one thousand pounds 
were given to a two-year-old race in October, over tho Bretby 
Stakes course, another thousand to a three-yeor-old race for colts 
and fillies, to be run between Ascot and Doncaster over a mile and 
a half course, and the third to a Cup race for horses of all ages 
over a two-mile course, more encouragement would be given tuaxi 
by tbo establishinont of five bundred Queen’s Plates. Wo fear, 
however, that the fact is that Queen’s Plates are allowed to re- 
main from that spirit of conservatism which is loth to uproot 
existing institutions, but that any attempt to remodel or extend 
the support extended by Parliament to racing would bo met by 
an outspoken declaration that racing was not worthy of any 
national recognition whatsoever. We may patch up an old house 
as wull as wo can ; but if we are asked to rebuild we not 
unfrequently obliterate some of its original features. 

By the death of Lord Zetland, the Turf has lost one of its moil 
houourable and most consistent supporters, and a yeiy powerftil 
bulwark against the storm of opposition that will betore long 
Bssiiil it. In old age as in youth Lord Zetland was a lover m 
racehorses, and delighted to See them display their merits in fidr 
contest, lie had a natural ambition to cany off the highest prises 
of racing, but ho disdained to secure them by the imoble method 
of buying up bis most dongoroua antagonists. When he had a 
good horse, of bis own breeding, and home-trained, all that could 
be done with him was done ; but he never troubled to attend, in 
person or by deputy, fashionable yearling sales, or to give absurd 
prices for strains ot blood thot might hapnon to be in vogue. With 
Voltigcur he carried off the Derby ana St. Leger, mid, proudeat 
triiunpU of all, snatched the Doncaster Oup trom the migh^ 
Flying Dutchman. The sequel of that victory will bo never 
forgotten I but the Voltigeur of 1851 was veiy difiiiient 
from him of i8jo ; and ovor*tramiog and oveMarefulnsss made 
him an easy victim to Lord EgUuton’a homo in the groat match at 
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flTMt wluini Sir Kobert Peel made Lord A^borton. For 

Teaw of hw Ufb ah« was Lady Harriet Baitaji; 
e^Lady Aubortaa. ltiatottcbitigtor«ad.in LordUo^btMi’a 
PtUhrrougbt wdloe of Her death and biiritu, that « in hia bitter 
wnbw laM AabbUrtOD did not forget, to u«e bia o«b wnrda, 

'ttovisisniuftllciqr tint bail been iMoided to bimm mom than 

thirty yeort of uadoudod happiauea ia the compauioasbip of this 
^fted wbmaa.’ ” 

The bright^ witty, and coltivstod Chiirles Duller wm one of the 
friends of the hooss, aad Lurtl [lough ton patMes to a short notice : 
of this ainial^le and ^fted pnlitieian, sontched from us at an early i 
moment when he was just emerging in the House of Couinions 
to high politicsl ofAce. The following is an aiiuisiug ncuoiint 
of the edocts of an extremely clever squib concocted by Charles 
Buller and llichard MUnes 

As an episode In oar intimacy, I am glad to romombor a j*u d'etprii 
which we ooneocteil on the occsiiion of the (i^nepu'e Hrst Fancy mil* where 
the chief characters of the omrt auii tim«!H of K.iug Kdivaol the Third were 
reprewnteil. This was a di»balo in the FnMich Chamber of 

ihspuiifit on the preceding day, reported •• iiy expresa” in the “ Morning 
Chroniole : ** originating In an interpellation of M. Rerryer» t«> the effect— 

Whether the rVoneh Ambawindor in England hod been invitud to the bal 
etaiTOtf which la to be given by the haughty deaceudnot of the Ftantogeneta 
for thepuriKMeof awomingthe long'burivil grtefsuf France in thedwasters 
of Crexsy and PoieUen and the loss of CoiaiM.*' This speech, by Buller, is 
an excellent imitation of the groat orator’s manner, though I nunemhor 
prorsHting against the groteiK|uvnvss of the demand ** Whether M. dc St. 
Aulaire was gdog with his uitachtii, with bare tVet and linlters nmnd their 
neoke, ropresenting the unforiunate Biirgesssa ? " It conrludi'd with the 
declatnntiun— ^ It is on the banka of the Rhine that the eaiinon of France 
ought to accompany the danctirs of St. Jaraea’a. It is by taking the 
IWilcsric isles that wo should efface the recol lections of A‘ginc«»urt/* 1 
fblluwiHl in the name of M • de Lariinrtino, reproving the a|iQiiker with talk- 
ing of the ** vilification of France," and naying France couht well afford to 
it'HVO lo each people ita own histjurieal iraditioiis.— ** Ah ! irl them have 
their splendid ^myusltie— that people at om o m grave and frivolous. Let 
tliein dance os they please, as long us the grciit mind of France t'almiy and 
nobly traveiflus the worhh** Lamartine was answered by M. de Tinxiuevillo 
f also mine), fludimr fault with the ball chiefly os a mpndiation of the 
clciucicratic idea, ana a mournful reacU<»n oguiust the spirit of the limes ; 
Sj^'iiig, w.ih a sod tod grave impartiuUiy— ** We too have erred— we too 
have danced and costumed— the lo-irA of tho throne of July have sunctiooed 
this frivolity, but there was no quadrille of the Heroes of FunU'Uiy ! ** 
(luixot (Bnller) closed the discu>duii by stating that Imid Abciui-cn had 
given the most satisfactory explauutious — thatthvQuccn of England desired 
to educate her people by a series of archoKilogical entartainmenta ; but that, 
in deference to the snuneptlblUties of Franco, M. de lit Aulaiic would ro- 
presciit the Virgin of Bomrciny — he woabi go as Joan of Arc.** U seems 
incredilile that what we meant for a political miuib should have tamed out 
a suoe(w*Ail hoax. It was discussed with gravity in tho clubs ; and, at the 
ball itsilf, 8ir Robert Peel told nK>, with great satisfaction, that 8ir James 
Graham had rushed into bis pnvste nsini in Whitehall Osnleiis with the 
psper ill ms hand, exclaiming, ** There is the devil to pay in France about 
this foolish ball** 


Charles Bailor had been made rresldent of the Poor Law Board 
about a year before he died, ilo had not been introtluoed into 
tiio Privy Councii| and Lord Houghton waa niiatakon iu sty Bug him 
The Right Honourable ” in the epitaph which bo composed for 
bis monument in Weatminator Abbey, attd wliich he baa r^roduced 
in this volume. The records of the Privy Council do not oontain 
Buller'a name. It is of no great consequence. The prolix of 
Right Honounble would not iinprove the names of Francis Homer, 
Joseph Hume, or Richard Cobden, and it is eo with Charles Bailer. 
Lord Houghton donbU if Charles Jiullor's humorous toniperiimcnt 
would have permitted him to altniu or to maintain a very high 
political reputation. We Uiink that this is an error. It ia exceed- 
ingly likely that in his earlier career iu the House of Commons 
Cnarlea Buller had been regarded as » joker, and the solid and 
eeriona parte of his character hod not been duly appreolated. But 
in twenty yean ctf House of Oomuions' apprenticesfiip he had made 
his higher fiicultiea known, and his riuh cnltivation, philosopluo 
mind, andstatesmanUke capacity were generally recognised. The 
time had come when his wit and humour enhancad bia power and 
strengthened his position. If be had been kept back latterly in 
the i^itical mee, it was not bv his joking, but by bis detlciency in 
the oU-imporUmt attributef of buuily and fortnne. When l^iord 
John BusmII became i^mo Minister in 1S46, he made Mr. 
Charles Wood (now Lord Hnliiaxl a Cabinet Minister and 
Chancdlor of the Sxebequer, and Mr. Charles Buller Judge- 
A.dvocate-Gen0ral, which was not a Cabioat office ; and again in 
the following year be made him President of the Poor Law Board, 
not yet admitti^ him to the (JaMnet. Charles Buller used 
to say of Lord John, in his quiet trenchant way, that when he 
bad an office to fill an be invariably lint looked through the pages 
of his Debrett Lord Lytton. in ** Su StephenV* rightly gauged 
the atMK^{th and diq^th of BulLr's mind * 

FaiewsU, fine hmaoerist, finw rsasoner still, 

Idfsly as LttRieH, to^al m If ill! 

Lwnsiilfd BoIImt i Jiut ms saoh tiaw hour 
Knit thy strong fin cm into steadfast power, 

Bsath shut thy ptngrvaa ftem admiring cye% 

Adtolgm thy soul's oom^atlon to the skW 

4 k:'VBfy MriowMatement hibout I^oid RuaseU ia made hy Lbrd 
•Bthorlty of Oi^inal Wiseman. We give it 
in Lonl Houghton’e mtfooa words. Hint Lord John Eussea 
■h<^d bmepeourmd the Caidiiial to those Papal proceedtoss 
In Septand whsA John Enssall. breaking through all olfiiaal 
xeatramta, wea io an 'faapaisive jmeocefie ad mnAms 

lia eem^witbout Imoismg what 
ia to be am' on the other aide 1^ 
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spoko IS aflhhltog a vindleadou Of bis fiiturs proessdlngb Its eseMieM 
sitd privato oatunH bo said, prsvsntsd him ffom appsouitg.ito It daiiiUE his 
lUMitno ( but ho hod writcsn a reoimt of ft, whicli miiat samedor', te goi^ 
smiiy known, and woold Seriously afibet the eiffiliMta Of Ihs fmptwmss of 
bia eiHtdiMst. If ibla is U iS the 01010 ShlgalMr thfit Ihf filft ' 

A^rlariiUicy of opinion in hl^U plac««| aoU PSHUSeUVr f ' P( pMHO tlKttpt' 

tien, akonfd have proreeded firom Lord John Kmuatt. What was callcd? 5 a 
Durham luUur’* waa no doolit his netaonol production, sad In no niqy 
sanctioned by hb Cobinat : bnt It had alt tho effect of a pohtlGa] oncyuBk - 

Among several now good stories of Sydney Smithy we fire in* 
finitely pleased by Lord Houghton’s mention of a young la 4 jr 
** who responded by a fit of laughter to his graoa afte dinner, eit* 
claiming, ^You are always ao amuning.*'" Humour possessed 
him ; ho could not get rid of it l^et us thank Lord Iloughtoit 
also forgiving ns tho piece of fan,notl^duey Smith's, but as go^ 
as any of the witty Canon's jokes, of the Fiench author who baa 
seriously desMnrihcd the curly-headed poodle Byng as nommdf k 
cause de aa fiddlite, Poodle.” 

There is a monograph,” not one of Lord Houghton’s, to which 
we travel for belter knowledge of our author, and which odda 
much to that uuderstanding of his individuality which ia so 
iniporlaut for the duo appreciation of hie writinga. Mr. 
Buchanan's sketch of the young ill-starred Scotch poet, David 
Gray, is tho munognmh wo refer to. The poor youth cornea 
up almost penniless from Glasgow, and presents bimsell to 
Mr. Millies, with whom he had oorrespondec^ and who had 
wisely niid kindly advised him not to iung himself on literal 
ture, but to stay at home and embrace a profession (tha 
Church) in which his parents longed to see him. The youth 
was suddenly attacked in London by illness, which waa soon 
soeu to be don^pirous, aad in a little time proved fatal. Mr. 
Millies sent him nis doctor, who at once saw the aariout nature of 
the malady. In illnesa tho poetic fame which ho yeanied for wa* 
uppernio&t in his mind. He said one day, ’’ If 1 die, 1 shall hava 
one consolation ; Milues will write an intr^uction to my poems,” 
Mr. Buchanan dcsciibes the wealthy poet and ihahionable mam* 
bar’s tiiinistratioDs to Ills poor young friend from Glsagow;--* 

Mr. Milnes bimsell^ full of the most delioata Nmnaihy, trudged 
to and fro between his own house and the inviaidnlo^og; nia 
pockets latiim with jelly and beef* tea, and his tongue tipped with 
kindly cumforts. Had circumstances permitted, ne would have 
takeu tho invalid into his own house.” The young poat died in hia 
twenty-fourth year; and Lord Houghton wrote the inacriptloa 
for his monument, which pleases us more by ita simplicity than hie 
elaborate epitaph on Buller. We cannot but conn^ this story of 
David Gray with Heine’s speech to an English lady, who, in Lead 
Houghtone Heine monograph, charmingly tells the little history 
of her relations with Heine. Tho German poet confesses to her 
that, in a visit to England, he had conceive a distaste for the 
country and tho people, and adds, ^^But England has finely 
aveticed herself in sending me most excellent frionds; you (dicky 
and Milnes — the good Milnes — snd several othara.” The guoa 
kind heart is trousparent throughout this volume^ which oemtatne 
nmuy though tlul and many eloquent posaeges^biit which will pro-* 
laibly he most interesting to the generality of zcedeia as displaying 
Lord lioiighton’s faculijr of seeing, as Mr. Disraeli said of him, 
** good in everybody and everything.” 


THE CRUISE OF THE MSdRIO.^ 
lately revised the record of a cruise against slave-tradiw 
▼ V in the Indian Ocean. The same detestable practiioa la 
carried on in the Pacific, and in a form far mote detesAahla. In the 
East African slave-traife the victims and their opproasoia are m 
that stage of civilisation of which slavery is a natural eoneoiii^ 
tont, and where it implies no general moral degmdation en either 
side. In the Padilc^ on the contrary, the riave-tmders, being for 
tile most part Englishmeu, appeia to be unmitigeted romindwhB 
If they are not ecandalouMy maligned, they have been guilty of 
practices for which hanging would be a moderate pamshmeot If 
some who have been convicted escaped the i^ows,, it appeaie toi 
have been chiefly because the worst sinner m the party aseaped hy 
turning (luoon's evidenco. A favourite huntmg-grouiid of t he s e 
rutRans is a number of islands called the Soionum, mate Grva, and 
New Hebrides gronps. Lieuteniint Markham, who was sent to 
thisn*gion in command of H.M.8. an interesting 

account of its history. The New Hebrides were first diseoversd so 
long ago os 1567, by a Spanish expedition ftoiiii iViL Tho 
adventurers wore under the imprereion that they had disoovmd 
Solumon’a land of Ophir. Two or three more espeditioiie 
followed, and an attempt was made to farm a permanent setl^ 
meat The plan, however, came to nothing, and alter tha deatis 
of tho chief explorer, in 1616, the islands weroieft in their piitti* ' 
tive rrpotti for another century and a half. They wsrothmt vu&tad 
by the SwaUow^ on an exploring expedition under Oaptoin Oarlemfe 
but they have even to this day been but partially explored I eng 
] Jeiiienant MarkhamtcHsus thatmany of the disoovsriaeoCtiMNMSlp; 
Spanish adventurers remain to this day ** unverified uA uigiiMk 

lenged.” This rotintioorner of the world has natiM&yattraetsid tha 

attention of the slave-dealera A few miasionaries bavehaan settled 
there by the Reformed Presbytariaa Church in Bcottmd^of iriioaet 
labome lieutenant Markham gives a very fmwable afloonntj 
and an ooeasioHal whaler touches at the ialand% or etnai % 
more or lese permane nt settiesBent But than ittiveears^ gene* 

- * ^ ^ UtArn t 

ganlpaanlitevlIiCo. ifiy}. . 
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rally apeaklogf almost in the same condition as when the islands 
were lirst aitfhled by the Spanish adventurers in the sixteenth 
couiury ; and if they had not become a marketable commodity, it 
is probable enough that they might have been left undisturbed 
for as many centuriea to come. 

They are not, indeed, very attractive race, if we niuy 
judge from the general testimony of explorers, licsides being 
confirmed cannibals on some at least of the islands, they have 
a disagreeable habit of waving ^cen boughs from the beach 
in token of a peaceable disposition, and discharging (lights 
of poisoned amavs as soon os the unsuspecting travellers conic 
within haih This baa not unnaturally projudiced the outsido 
world against them, though such testimony cannot be received 
without some suspicion, in return, the rare visitors h.tvo iiecn in 
the habit of conciliating the simple islanders. We use the woid 
in the senso for which one of Hood's poems (if wo recollect rightly) 
is our authority. He describes the process of driving a dock of 
sheep into a butcher's shop. 1'he innocent creatures, imjecting to 
enter, wore treated so roughly that a bcuevuleut bvatander sag- 
gegt*)d to the butcher that he should try the plan of conciliation ; 
wberctipon the butcher, seizing a lucklem sheep by the por- 
tions of his body which came to hand, hurled liinr ntvk find crop 
through the deorway, triumphantly nxclmniing, “ There, I’ve coii- 
ciliati^ him t ” In the curliest expedition wo are told that the 
conduct of the Spaniards was ** not otherwise than huinune," and 
that they always soeiu to hare endeavoured to conciliate " the 
natives. 'However, it appears in the next paragraph that the Spanish 
pilot used to seize the canoes and then give them back ** in exchange 
for pi^ and poultry.'* In a subsequent expedition the same gcntleuian 
is said to have conciliated the natives by kindness. Ilia method was to 
seise a chief, chain him un, shave his ho»d,put a wig and a hat on 
him, and a lace doublet, ana let him go." The stupid native did not 
always, it would seem, detect the conciliatory motive which lay hid 
under these ceremonies. Of late years, however, conciliation hiis'bcen 
tried on a larger scale and by moro energetic lueaHures. Lieutenant 
Markham sailed with the firmest intentions of being conciliatory 
in the fullest sense of the word ; and, although ho wga force<l to 
bum a certain number of villages and canoes— a preceding which 
he holds to have produced a veiy saiisfoctoiy inllueiico upon the 
native mind— wo ao not see that he could poesibly have done other- 
wise under the drcuinstonces. In fact, what with a free use of 
poisoned arrows on one side and of conciliation on the oilier, it is 
difficult to see how a good understanding could be reached in a 
moment. There is a hideous catalogue of wrosigs indicted on both 
sides \ and though the white man lias been by (nr the most guilty, 
it is of course impossible to allow him to be attacked with im- 
punity. 

Thus, for example, it was Lioutonaut Marliliam’a duty to 
inquire into the circunistauces of poor iiishop I'nttuson's murder. 
The murder was in every way n most lamentable event ; for no 
one seems to have been more active in improving the conditiou uf 
the natives than the man whom they treacherously killed. Wlion, 
however, we go into the preceding circumstancos we cannot 
afieet to bo very much surprised at the crime. In 186^ 
Commodore Sir W. Wiseman had visited the islands In ILM. »S. 
Cmra^a, anchoring off Krroimuigo i.slaiid. The Commodore, in 
consequence of a report whierh no had received," tired twenty 
shells and four rockets into a village. One aCthe shells ia said to 
have burst in a cave where the people had taken refuge and to 
have done firigbtfiii damage. The island thus conciliaif;d, the 
Commodore returned to Sydney. Now we have no intention of 
asserting that the punishment thus iiiilicted was oxcessive. Not 
having received any repurta as to the crimes which provoked it, 
we cannot form any opinion upon the meriti of the case. We are 
told, however, that the natives bad been committing many out- 
rages ; and outrages, however provoked, must of course be puxiishud. 
Meanwhile, the outrages wore by no means conifned to the natives. 
Lionteoant Markham, for example, gives us the following anec- 
dote on the authority, os he declares, of a trustworthy eye-witness. 
The nativ^ it shonid be said, have a taste for oniamenting their 
villages with the heads of their enemies. The white traders lu:- 
oordmgly contract to supply them with heads in return lor slaves. 
It is strange, by the way, to observe that the first efiect of Hritish 
commerce IS thus to int^uce a kind of adulteration in this article 
of trade, and to provide a simple cannibal with a sham enemy's 
head, just as a civilized Kuropeau is provided with a sham coat of 
arms. A brig engaged in this trallic hove to off the island of 
Iloiida; a canoe came under her stem, the stern-boat was acci- 
dentally'' lowered on to the canoe, ana its occupants wore tumbled 
out into the water \ other boats were then lowered to pick up the 
ewimmora. and as each man was raised his head was cut off with 
a long kum on the gmiwale of the boat. We would ho|)o that 
theirs may be some mistake in this horrible story, for it seems to 
be a xoundaJkmt way of procuring both heads and slaves. One 
does not quite see why the natives should not have been kid- 
napped at once, instead of taking their beads for barter. Hut 
Iheugh we feel a shade of scepticism in regard to this story, there 
can bo no doubt as to the truth of the ghostly story of the Cttrl 
of Melbourne. This ship was actually overhauled by the Itasam 
A fisw days after the hideous massacre of which the details were 
vevealed in the trial at Sydney. Our readers may probably 
r^ember the main facts of the case ; how a number of kidnapped 
nalivaa eDdeavoured to escape ftbm the hold| how the Kngiuh- 
men— we are ashamed to cill them by the name— fired for eight 
hours into the mass of struggling wretches; and how, when the 
iraa mbdoed, amteen badly wounded natives were 


thrown overboard. The traces of the masmere were so carnally 
removed iiiat the iRonario discovered nothing; but on arrim at 
Sydney the truth came out ; two men were sratenced to leath, 
though afterwards reprieved. When such praetieea were eonribon, 
one cannot be surprised that the natives became rather angry. 
Wo may add that, amongst other tricks, the kidnappers were in the 
habit of dressing up one of their number in a black coat and 
hat with a pair of spectacles, in order to persuade the natives 
upon islands visited by the Bishop that ho was a missionary.^ The 
disguised ruffian told tho natives that their friend the Bishop 
was unwell on board tho ship, and invited them to como 
and see him. They were invitod to step down in his cabin, 
one or two at a lime, and irainodintoly seized and thrown 
into the hold. Aftor this wo cou^ hardly bo surprised at 
tlie murder of tlie Bishop, and indeed our chief regret 
must be, not that somobody was killod, but that the wrong 
man was killed. Indeed, according to native customs, oven 
this error was vciiial. Their theory is that a tribe should suffer 
for the iiiiedceds of an individual; and they naturally suppose 
that all wliito men bsloug to tho same tribe. We are told with 
11 certain naivete that, after the murder of aiiothor missiona^, 
a small party of Christian men " went to tho offending tribe 
and killed three men and one woman belonging to it. **Thcy 
felt so grievod and oumged that they could not restrain them- 
selves." Indeed the missionary report which records thoir per- 
forninnco does not scorn to blame them very decidedly. 

DoubtleHS this is a melancholy state of things, and one which 
calls for a steady and intelligent system of superintendence. 
Here are u number of Oceanic islands*; tlie inhabitants are cw- 
tiilmls and savages; they La\6 scarcnly come into contact with 
I'luTopeans, except an occasional kidnapper or missionary ; at raro 
interials a few white men drop down upon them, us it were 
from the sky, and forcibly carry them ntf to the unknown world ; 
in case of resistance, they are “conciliated"; by way of pro- 
test, they carry out their national custom of* revenging ihcm- 
sclves upon the white man's tribe ; unluckily, instead of killing 
a kiduappor, they kill a noble and self-sacrificing missionary; 
though, whelber it is a missionary or a kidnapper, they have to 
Be conciliated over again. What inference can they possibly 
draw, if they are callable of reasoning at all, except 
that white men are a mysterious race of oppressors, who enslave 
ibeui by force if they are submissive, aiidpiininh them with terrible 
emphasis if they resist 'i W hether they will learn in time to 
reduco tlienisolves to a shenplike frame of mind, or bo exturmiuiitod 
before they have learnt submission, is a question which will pro- 
bably bo answered pretty soon; and wo would hope that an 
enorgotic enforcement of the laws lately passed lor their protoctiuu 
may load tf> its being answered in the most favourable sense. 
Lieutenant Markham burnt some villages and canoes in the island 
where tho Bishop was killed ; he could liardly have done less, and 
indeed he seems to be a thoroughly humane man and fully seusiblo 
of tho wrongs sufiered by the natives. We hope that, whilst 
native outrages are repressod, tlie far worse outlaws per^irated 
by English ruifians may bo put down with a strong band ; if half 
tliat i.s said in this book, be true, they deserve, if not poisoned 
arrows, at least some more civilized mode of terminating their 
career. 


POEMS OF SIK DAVID LYNDE3AY.* 

W HY, it may be asked, are wo at this time of day reviewing 
books the youiigesl of which is as much as four years old Y 
Our answer must be that, in presence of the Early English Text 
ISocioty, we feel pretty much as Queen Candace's Treasoiar felt 
over his BeripturnL readings. \\’e coundt always undertake to 
understand what we read except some man should guide us. 
Coiiimonly the Society is good enough to find some man to guide 
us, bo it Mr. Furuivall in person or any lesser light. Commonly 
our guide takes good care of us at Loth ends, welcoming us 
with a Preface, and bidding us farewell with a Glossary and 
index. Now and thou, however, divorces or dismemberments of 
volumes havo taken place ; and we have sometinioa found the 
guiding matter in some comer where wo should not have looked 
tor it. We have therefuro waited a long time in boM that 
we might sometime or ether get hold of Mr. Hall's Preface 
to Sir fiRvid Liudesay. But, if such a writing is in being, 
it has certainly hid itself in some lurking-place which is quite 
past our ^Miwer of finding out. We have therefore at last 
screwed up our courage to go down into the arena alone and 
grapplo with tho Lord Lyon now we may, with no one to teach 
us the proper laws of tho game. If wo get all wrong, if we get 
sorely scratched by the daws of the ramnant King at Arms, it 
will not be our own fault Mr. Hall at least, safe up among 
the spectators, will have no right to mock at us. 

“ Sir David Idndesay of the Mount, Lord Lyon King at Anns." 
is known by namo to every one who has read anything oithter'ln 
prose or verse about Scotland under .Ibmes the Foilrth and Fifth. 
It is however to the reign of the later James mid to that df his 
daughter that he properly bdongs, as the poet who brings him 
ueroas Lord Marmioo m tne character of Lorn Lyon bos mode on 
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^^hmuBm of nxteon yean. And, oddly enough, the poet haa to 
tho^ same moan about an earlier edition of Sir Dayid'a 
which we hare juat made about that which ia now before 
M It ie^rhapa to be regretted/* we read in the fourth note to 
we fourth Canto of Marmim^ that the learned editor had not 
beatowed more paina in elucidating hia author, even although he 
ahould have onutted, or at leaet roaerved, hia diaouiMtiona on the 
ongin of the langu^e uaed by the poet.” Ana he goes on to 
^mplalu thai^ when the Lord Lyon aaya that the firat ayllablea 
iMped by James the Fifth were ''pa, da^ lyn/* Mr. George 
Ohaltnera failed to explain what ^'any old woman in Scotland 
will bear witneaa^” the **^pa. da, lyn are the first efibrta of a child 
to Buy, WhartfB Davie Ltndciayf'^ We confeaa tbatp having 
neither a Scotch old woman nor an Early Engliah Text editor to 
help ua^ we ahould never have found out for ouraolvea the full 
force^ of “ pi^ da, lyn/* which wo have known a person of a 
sceptical turn read, not aa “ Wharo’a Davie LindOHay ? ’* but as 
papa's darling.'* We daresay that, through lack of Mr. Hall's 
guidance, wo may equally misundoratond many other places of tho 
Lord Lyon's writinua ; but, if it bo so, wo can only soy that it ia 
Mr. Tiail’s fault and not ours. 

Sir David Lindeaay, we need hardly aay, was an early favourer 
of the Kofonnation in Scotland, and most of his poems, though 
some of them are not exactly what wo should c^l piuua or moral 
reading nowadays, were written to help on the movement which 
their autlior had so much at heart. The first piece, the ** Moiiarcho/* 
waa written, os tho Epiatil to the Ilodiir *' witnesses, when the 
young Queen Mary was still in France, and evidently before she 
was married. For he complains that Scotland has no King, that 
the Queen is away in France, and that it will be a long time 
Or iliAt young lender flour 
Biyng home tyll us ene Kyng and Ooueriiour. 

For we take for granted that no patriotic Scoisman, however closely 
he might cleave to the old alliance, would have wished to bring 
in a Froinfii King or a French Daiipliin as King and Governor 
over Scotland. ^ Accordingly wc find at the eud of the poem that 
it was tinishod in 1552. Ino poem itself forma a diaWuo be- 
tween the author, under tho name of the “Courtiour,” and a‘ 
M venerable father,” named Kxpericnco, 

Quho»e licird vtuh yrdl thru quarter lang. 

It forms a kind of universal history, tho Courtiour asking for 
knowledge and Father Experience giving it, ivoiu tho creation of the 
world ouward, the whole being of course written from tho author's 
own moral and religious point of view. Thus, almost before the 
beginning, at any rate before Adam and Eve have come on the 
stage, lie stops to put forth many stan/us of ** ane Exclamatioun to 
the Uedar, twychoyngtho wryttyng of vulgare and nintemall Lan- 
guage.” All the ancient nations, Ilebrewa, Greeks, Komans, 
always used their own tongues ; he would do the same with oil 
books, tins Scriptures ond the laws of the land among them, whicli 
are designed for tho benefit of the people at largo. 

But 1st ws half the hukH 
To Gomniniiii wuUl and our Soluniioun 
.liiNtlyo trofuilutit la oar tuung VulgurOi 

But he recoguizos Tjatln ns the fitting tongue for learning and 
science of ail kinds, tor DtKtors to write their sophistry, their 
logic, ** thare heych Opinionis,” their asti'cnoiuy, medicine*, and 
philusojiliy. And he adds, what wu should hardly have looked for, 
Latt IWis schuw tboro glurigua Ingync/ 

As eucr tbsy pluis, in tiruik or in Lutynu. 

Ho tells nn that, whereas at iirst there waa only one language, 
there are now threescore and twelve. To that in which ho liiiu- 
aelf writes ho takes care not to give any particular name, but a 
aeighbouriug tonghe atill keeps tho name which is must dis- 
tinctive:-^ 

Had Sunct Icrcnno beno homo in tyll Argyle, 

In to Yriachc touug his bukis hwl dune ^tnpyle. 

He goes through the early part of the Ohl Testament at great 
length, lie tells us, according to his text, that 
The Sentent tho sublclleat 
Abuae all bointis, and crafiyitet, 

but adds, what certaioly is not in his text— 

Than Hsthaii, with anc fols intent. 

Did enter in to that SScriwut. 

When lie gets to the atoiy of the sons of God and tho daughters 
of men, the Lord Lyon by no means forestaUs Dr. Maitland, though 
he does not go so far into details as some later commeutators 
about tho gi^ily dwellers on the mountains and the wicked 
dwellers in the plains, but we read Low ** the sonnis of iSethes 
blude” were led astray by 

Besml the plesand pnlchritudo 
Off the l.adyM of UayuuM kyn. 

And so he goes on with the Flood, Nimrod, Semiromis, a:id so on, 
through the oonventiooal Four Monarchies, quoting at difit*rent 
abmieo Orosiue, Josephus, and Diodorus. Thu Tower of Dabcl ia 
timughout cidled a ^dunguonn,” which may remind some of 
what they are apt to fbrget, that " dungeon ** and doqjou ” are 
the same woid. His aimunt of what happened at the foot of the 
dungeon might not aatuify a comparative philologer, but it U at 
least oomforttog to find so early a date given to our own hraneb of 
Ae common qieedi » 

Alftwe tlial tyme eH s|iek Ebrew 1 

jtaid iwi t. ipSi^ 

IKbo^ *• iMtoU, tot Invtatoi iddiiti]r, wliieli gim oecwtai 


to the Courtiour to ask of Fatlw Experience whether the wotsh^i 
of saints was not just as much idolatiy aa the wonUp of fUse 
godi. Thia gives oecarion to Father EqMrieooe to deliTSvUDtoilf 
of two aoimoDs ; first, ** Off Xmagme urit Orietln meii^^ ; 

after which "Heir FoUowlsone£xclainatiimnegaiibIdoktcle^"ili 
whidi ib» reformer breaks out against the ebuaee of the lime, the 
evil doings of bishopB, clerks, ana monkn the ahuse of pilgriinige. • 
above all, "The gret Idolatiye and maniftet ahomiiiatiomi ” 
which went on at Edinburgh, where " ane auld stock Image ** waa 
corned a]^at with procussiona and with all Idnda of mueic^ 

Sidyko as Bell wes borne thronch BabOone. 

So wo go on, but by no means in the same deUul, through both 
ScriptaxaT and profane history, in which Alexander ia very naxshly 
dealt with, while groat sympathy ia shown for "Cesar lulyus,” 

" gentyll lulyus,” who 

Quhen he luul vineust Pompeyas, 

Wes choeia KmiHfriour auci kyng. 

And we are told how 

By fals exhorbitant treaseun 
That prudiint Prince wee tramplt fioun 
And murdrest in his counaall hens 
Bycreuell Brutus and Casoius. « 

The Father takes special care to toll us that the Four Monazddes, 
Home amongst thorn, have all of them passed away, and the latter 
part of the third book goes off into a declamation against the Pope 
and hia priesia in all parts of the world. Of the later ]^pm 
and indeed of later history in general there ia very little mention ; 
only he takes caro not to leave out the legend of Alexander the 
Third trampling upon PVcderick Darbarasaa, to which he ^dly 
gives tho date of 1 1 56. The fourth book is wen up with one of 
the usual descriptions of the end of the world, in which great 
woes are threatened i^fninst Popes and other Churchmen. A good 
dual of this of course is tho same sort which one m^ find over and 
over again in the writers of tho time. The passage ofmost real value 
is one too long to quote at length, beginning at verse 4709, where 
he describes tno greediuoss of the p^h priests in exactmg their 
mortuary duos. The poor man , aies leaving two or tlmrn small 
bairns, and " thre ky , withouttm mo.” The vicar takes the one cow 
"with the gray cloke that happia the bed*' on the death of the 
father. If tho wife dies on tho morrow the vicar " ^eikis awaye ’* 
the other cow_ and the wife's " pure coit of roploch graye.’* Then, if 
the eldest child dies, the vicar takes the third cow, and the other 
children who are left have to wait wit'a the dead bodies at the 
kirk stile till the uttermost farthing of church dues is paid* 
Still tho dergy are not tho only hardhearted onos^ for 

Than cuuim the Ijiudis Lord, perfors* 
f Aud cktiks tyll hym ane berield hors. 

And the Lord. Lyon does not scruple to say that the law which 
allows such things is " brother tyll Uppressioun.** Towards the end 
of the poem comes a picture descriptive of evening, which shows 
that Lindceay was not merely a reibnner or dedaiuier, but a real 
poet 

The blyefull byrdis bownle to the treia^ ^ 

Ami ticbiHiii III' iharo heuinlye artnoneis / 

The Coruveraik in the I Iwir hir cry ; 

The Isk, tho IlowUt, fcbyli of ihare eis 
For there imaiymc, nuw in the owiDnyng fielsf 
Tho Nychtyngaill, with niyrthAiU melody, 

Hir naturall notis pereith throw the sky, 

Tyll fiyutbeo,— mskand her obBerusnoe,— 
t^uhilk ou the nycht dole tok hir dalysnce. 

Then we come to "The Tragedie of the Um^byle maist reverend 
Father David, be tbe Mercy of God, CardinaU and Archibyschope 
of Manctandrous, Ac./* which is put into the mouth of too Car- 
dinal (Beaton) himself. Ho is made to confess bb misdeeds both 
ill Church and State, and to exhort hb brother prclatoi. to do 
better ; but ho does not make any lecaotation in point of doc- 
trine* It may perhaps have been thought that he bad not much 
to do with theology proper on cither side. Then comes " The 
Testament and Conipbyut of our Soverane I^ordis Papyngo, Kyng 
James thoFift.” “James tho Fift,” it should be noted, b tho 

f enitivo case, in apposition to “Soverono Lordb/' amd the 
'apyngo is no other than a popinjay or parrot, which is described 
as belonging to tlio King of Boots, and ns having been taught by 
the King at Arms. Some of the parrot’s accomplishments bring 
out some very vigorous words expressing the sounds of auimiUs, 
The papyngo could— 

d ernwe to the coke, 
chant lyko tho Laverock, 


Byng lyke ye Meric, and < 

Pew lyke ye Gled, and cti 
Bark lyke one Dug, and kekclflyke ane ka, 

Blait lyke ane hog, and buller lyke one bull, 

Oaill lyke one Koik, and grrii quhen sclio wei 
Cly 01 oil one conle^ sync Touch and ploy the fuie. 

One would like to know bow "ye "for " pe ” is written in the 
manuscript, as the Early English Text Sodety b commonly care- 
ful in sticking to its thorns, and the 3 b osrefullj pieserved 
tliioughout. Thb cbyer papyngo, it seems, sotwithataiMUiig the 
Lord Lyon's remonstrances, would climb a tree an&gektoo Kigh, 
rill she was beaten down by tho wind and sore wmama^ end so she 
lay, and, what one would hardly have looked for after euch teach- 
lug, " echo cryit for a prebt” The meet comee bi lhe shape of 
a gled or kite, who b described as a filar, end eomee with "corby 
[raven] monk ” his brother. The glea dudvee the M^ogq, who 
makes her will, and bequeathe her vmloiii perle end gUto to diffe- 
rent birds and otheie. AmoagftMfe 

1 bif ihsOe^m^ him mi m 
My nu^ wi&My fees AiM^t 
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AbMo ilia GflMv !• geof^ qohea I am 

Mj KlMgfeiioa aim toung Atthoricatt. | 

Bat tUa ia not tin aba Ima d^ivarad bmaU of a fetter to the I 
King, ami another to her brethraa of thoCowt^ oadi attbeiMaeel 
of her holy exoaitara among whom wa ahoald have xeckoaad the 
ira^rgia, aha hsa pet xorih a third diaocmree, all baanng upoa the 
oriU of the dmo nod eoatouimg a good daid ui the way m sum* 
mariaaof Seottiah Uiatory* Wo alao gel Alosumdiir and Casaar 
oTor agaiay the latter in a form whieh otiongly aavouva of the 
iuttueocsa of the ande^ alliaaca ^ 

qnhara tlij|i lieyeh tryampliant cawrt of troje ? 

Of Alc9UMder| with tiis iweU p^at ? 

Or laDn^ tlMt i^cht r«d 9 liU| UvyOi 

Than fdOow other pfeees^ *^Tha Dream/’ '^Tha Complayn of 
Schir David Lmdaiay,” &c. — all for the moat part on toe eamo 
nrgumenL varied aometiaiea bv a Danteeqaa viidt to the other 
world. Then the not very edifying hietoiy of William Mcldrum 
haa a thin volume to itself, and Instly we come to the must 
famous work of all, the Satire on the Thrae Eatatee. But hero wo 
begin to see light, not indeed from Mr. Hall, but from one of his 
brethren. We have another volume of the seriea before us on a 
kindred aubject, which has a preface which looks very much as if 
it would do for a piafiuse to Sir David lindesay, as well as to the 
bo^ for wbi^ it is actually meant This is Mr. J, A. 11 . Murray's 
option of ** Tha Complaynt of Scoiiande, wy th ane Eaortatiotiv to 
the Thie Bstaits to be vigilante in the Deffeiis of their Public 
veil’’ Wa will therefore leave off our feeble groplnga by the help 
of OUT motheir-wit only, aud will tbsokfully accept Mr. Murray^ 
goidonoa to tba Satire as well as to the Coinplaiut 


OimXG ox IN THK WORLD.* 

'^rpHE origin of this book,” says Dr. Mathews, which will 
JL aacount for some of its peculiarities of styl^ is as follows* 
In the ear^ part of 187 1 the author wrote for the Chicagfo •Trffmno 
a series of trlicfes on subjects here treated, after the publication 
of which a considerable number of persons in diiferent parts of the 
North-West exprettad a wish that they should hA gathered into 
a volume. This led to theix revision, and the addition of nearlj 
twins as much new matter, the whole formiog the work which u 
now oiliunBd to the public.” While Dr. Mathcivs accounts more 
or Isss aatiafoetorily for the peculiarities of the of bis book, 
he docs not gpve os any explanation of the peculiarities^ tlie style 
of his preface. life wior eupt'o crepidam is n sound maxim, so long, 
as the shoemaker knows howto use his last But if his shoes 
always pioch or let the water in, ho will show his wisdom by 
turninjg iiis hand to e uno other trade. 8o too, generally speaking, 
itmiiptbe wellifa^^Profeasorof iibetoricand Juiglieh idterstun*,” 
even In the UmTevrity of Chicago, were to stick to literature aud 
tbs science which ** leaches how to speak with projirietj, art, and 
elegance.*’ Perhaps, however, our readers after the opening sen- 
tence which we havo just quoted of Dr. Mathews’s work will 
tliiuk that he has done iriscly in leaving rhetoric to take rare of 
itself and in turning bis attention to tracTiing hU yoiiiig country- 
men the art of getting on in the world, indirectly no doubt he 
teaches ICnglish, in the samo way in which the Helots taught 
sobriety. Wo io not know indeed that a good deal of sound 
teaching might not be given in our own Univetsttios by this old- 
fashioned method of education. If Mr. Uuskin were made Pro- 
fessor of Politicid Economy, Mr. Ayrton Professor of Fine Art, 
Ijord Westbury Professor of Pastoral Theology, and Lord Ripen 
Pvofessrw of fntemational Law and Diplomacy, our studeuts 
would have as good a chance as ever young Spartan had of 
making progress. Yankee rhetoric, however, is so unlike every 
other JCind of rhetoric hitherto known that perhaps we are 
ratiuw hastv in assuming that Dr. 3 Iathcw$ has not the whole 
srieneo ana art of it at his fingers* ends. But it would have 
been as well, if be is the Prmessor of a new science, that a 
new name should havo been giveu it. IVofessor of Bunkum has 
quits as full a sound as Professor of Khetnric, and moreover to 
^ American car would convey a much more exact meaning. 
We flsuet not do Dr. Mathew au injustice, however, for though he 
can use vecy big wordsyond has iGonii ** to varnish nonsense wiUi the 
charms of soun^” yet ho is by no means given to that excessive 
worship of bis own countrymen which should be the iirst 
qualification for this new profossorsbip. If as a Professor of 
Khetorio he b over-proud, os a Yankee he is modest enough. 
Then too^ though he has acquired the grand style of writing, he 
no more brilM it ont always than the Queen brings out her 
crown dr the aqpealeer hb mace. For many pages together ho is 
as clsav Hi tba aatbor of The Itecreatum* o? a Vmmirp Jhtnan, or 
of TAs GeMe JE^. fie if in fact an A.K.II.B., or a Mr. Hama 
Friswel!, madea jDbetor of Law^ and tumod into a Piofossor. So 
much sympathy boa he with bb great bkigliah rival, Mr. Friswell, 
that in the qnotetbma with whkh he heads one of bis cbaplen 
bs pvesapasaage from Ihe fbNfb Is/r, pUudng it odd]^ enough 
between extiacts from Le Sugtt and 1 ml Fontaine, it is not easy 
to esiimats the taoet phieo in wUch be should bepnt in a Htetary 
pMfet of vbw. For wfails be admires Mr. Friswell, he mem at 
tItopfethMbs of Martin F.Tupfer.** To aoms critics iadesd the 


• pHUm jm fii^ Wwidt or, J9Mr wi ihetm tm Li/k. By WlBisin 

Msth«w%^..Dn PweMPor of Hlieierie and Kn^ UtMOture in the Uni- 
~ SMnpton Lew A 187^ 


Nsth«w%M*.OnF 

versi^ 


one writea what be ealbpoetarj. and the other writes wtA fe«c 

pose— t hat they cannot j^teweven to see ft,m]ieh bae toesib 

It But we must remember that the perceprion of a dlAmiieo 
pends quite as much on him who seas as on those wbo are seen. 
The Emperor of LUlipul aiq^a Qul&ver, was " tidier by alnmt 
the breadth of my naii than any of Iiu court: which alone b 
sBoimh to strike an awe into the behdldera.’’ If Mr. Friswoll and 
Mr. Tapper could be made as it were to stand back to back, it in 
quite posslblo that the intellectnal height of the one might be 
found to exceed that of the other in the same deurse, and that this 
difference itone might he enough to strike admiratiaa Ia«<^ tm 

Auicricou rioressor of Khetom. 

Had we come across tlioae essays in the Chie^ Tfowt, ww 
should not have thought that they merited any severity of criticbm. 
Nay, even when we reflect on what Amwican newspapers so ftw» 
quently are, we might even have thought them mther praiseworthy. 
So, too, in our own country, how favourably should we judge of n 
series of essays by Mr. 1 * liawell, or of poems by Mr. Tupper, if 
when rarlliunient was not sitting, but some great divorce case was 
going on, they tilled the columns of the Jjmfy TeUgraph to the 
utter exclusion of the reports of the trial 1 But the artiebs tn a 
provinriai paper are one thing, and the essays of a Professor ei 
English literature are quite anotlier thing. It b surely not ix)0 
much to ask of such a Professor that he should he able to exercue 
suflicient self-restraint tn keep him from writing nmisense, how- 
ever long his work may be. In a book that extends over 380 
doscly ]irtnted piques, os in a ILfo that extends over fourscore 

S ears, the temptations ti» folly are no doubt strong and numerous. 

levertheleas them should be certain boundaries — and very narrow 
onus, tOf>, for a Professor of Rhetoric— and these bouudnriee Dr. 
Mathews has, we fear, at limes overstepped. He was indeed ad- 
drusaing the young, and felt himself, no doubt, a good deal lilio 
a parson preaching a stTmon. He had, therefore, a certain excuve 
for flowenneas of language, and might even have been occasionally 
incoherent when ho felt it neodiu to be unusually impresslvo. 
But he was also a Ihrofrssor of Rhetoric, and he was therefore bound 
to havo as much care fur his langua^ as for his subject. The 
following passage will show to wimt heights of rlietorlo — far 
beyond our limited uiuiemtanding to follow — a Chicago Professor 


can rise 


With the ex'*enUoit of the few comet dike KcniuMS that, at rara intarvuK 
nash through the grinamcnt of huniaiitly, it. is tUo vlow-UetuliMh duU, utir 
ImaKlnstiva man, with roloasal powent of’lalHOor, and tlie patirnre to ablito 
rreultf, and to hy the niixtAkeii of hu tnuiv^ gifloil fcllow-meruls, that 
i« moMt likely Co enune out ahead in the nice of life. At criaket'playing it is 
hard hitting and quick running that win the game. Good ilalding. elegant 
Wickt4t-kee]>ing, fa^t tam ling, are all well in their way; but only iiotcbes 
score. 80 th<*. game of iife ia woji ]«»aa by lirilTiunt atrokcu than by ^iitrgotie, 
yet cautious play, and never miAnuig an easy hiuianl. 

With a kind of Ironjr he adds, ” Do not misunderstand this.*’ 
Cricket must be played in a very peculiar way in the North-West, 
if any oue there can undei-stAnd this pasMige. In J^glnnd, we 
Icurn from nur author, cricket is played “mi the dowiiM and benlhs.” 
Of cricket be knows perhaps as little as of gymnioitics, which in 
page 372 we find ”are utterly unfit for grown persons, eapecblly 
for bani thinkers,” Some unhappy grown person, if not hard 
tliinker, may, before ho reaches this late page in the book, have 
been led by the glorification he finds in p^e 59 of the gyuiims^ 
of the Groeks to do himself an injury wnidi cannot be remedied. 
These gymnastics, be will them read,*' went on under the solemn sanc- 
tion ol sages,” while ** the orators, ^ilosophers, poets, warriors, aud 
statesmen of Greece and Romo gaWd strength of mind, aa well as 
of muscle, by the systematic drill of tbs palfestra.” Nay Cicero, 
“the victim of that train of maladiea expressed by the word 
*dyiipepsia— maladies which pursue the indolent and the over- 
worked man as the shark follows in the wake of the plague sliip 
having *' flung himself into the gymnasiuiu,” derived such benefit 
that “ hU periods were rounded out to a more majestic cadence, aood 
hiscnishingarguQieuts clinched with a tighter grasp.” We do not 
wish ill to any mnn. Nevertheless, if dyspepsia keeps the periods 
from being rounded out, we cannot help hoping that, to a modemte 
exluut, it may still have its victims. 

Jir. Mathews has evidently been a great reader, if not a 
very exact ono, for his book is crammed full of references and 
quotatiuuB. In one page ho quotes Nelson, CoHgiiy, De Quincy, 
Cicero, Byron, Bacon, and Bulla, while in the same pa^ Alox- 
1 aiiden Sexpio, Cicsar, Pomuey, ths Roman Senate, the Iilnglishy 
i the Itussians, and the Adniiralty aro referred !»». "Andieft 
Ferrara of Scotland ” lived, wo k*am, ** in the fourth centuiy,” 

• whilo Mr. Grote ** snatched time nom busiaeas to write two 
I large volumes upon Plato.” If, on the ooa hand, our author in- 
^ creases Mr. Orote’s labours by making him a banker at the time 
he wrote his volume on Plato, on tba other hand ho lesacns tbam 
by catting down his thiee volumes to two. Perbapo, however, ho 
may find some excuse for ^ luaceiuney. at the expense of his 
country’s honesty, for it is quite possible that in the pbtalsiA 
American edicion the work is printed; iu^ two volumssw But vhaft 
are such mistakes as ihess compared with that by which in Ua 
index ho calla the author of ” Jonathan Wild ” Jciee^ FfoldlBtf f 
Uaa not tills Professor of Englirii Literatureread Stsmei and {the 
unaequainted with Mr. Shaady’a great hypothssia obUm ioHuenest 
of Christian nainosP Doea he not know “bow many are there who 
might have done exceedingly welt in the world had not their 
charaoters and spirita been totally demsaed and Nloodemoa’d 
into nothing” f Wo riindder to thmk tf tbs toes the tv^ld would 
iMva anffevedhad there been no ifenij, FfeUtt 
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After eucb kq amor «• tbat^ we can scarcely amlle at oven 
Hw wondecful veraioa of a lino of HoracOf ^ which Ima lieen,” ho 
tells US; ^<the favouzitc motto in all oar colleges NOcturaa 
mane vovsatei senate dinnuk” There would seem to he Yankee 
Latin as well as Yankee EnglisiL As l)t. Mathews is only a Fro- 
Usaaor of EngUA literature^ we ought not perhapa to look for any 
mat aocuracy in hla knowledge of die dead langaagesi though he 
0068 se^ to want to show hirnadf off aa on terms of great 
ftoniliarity with the ** solemn sages of antiquity. But we have a 
light to protest when we find him writing suoh passages as 

iHibble bnist, buhniptini; aQ metimi,” ft&d ** worn iiro rosb^ 

through the press.” But es he aaySi above all in literature^ it is 
imperatively essential to auccess that one should be phenomenaL” 
QH mth0 World, for the work of a University Professori 
is oert^y phenomena], and is therefor^ wo doubt not, auccessfuL 


Ofiim-AMMORGAU.* 

I T is not wonderful that the Passion Play at Ober*Ammergaa 
should have created, even in England, quite a literature of its 
own. Mr.MacColl set the example, and we have bud llecoUections, 
Illustrations, aitides in uiagaxinoa, even lectures delivertMl from 
Dissenting pulpits, every fresh critic looking at the matter from 
his own point of view, and, if ho was hinisolf a spectator, adding 
something to our approciatioD of its many-sided dramatic and 
religious interest. When once the solemnity which has been 
decennially onoctod in an obscure village of the Ilavadau high* 
lands during the lost two centuries — ^tcir, curiously enough, this 
one relic of n mediieval usage has a post-mediievai origin — ^liegan 
to attract public notice, such a result was inevitable. Its singu- 
larity alone would ensure this concentration of popular and artistic 
interest •, end notwithstanding the half profane, hidf blundering 
presentations or pmodios of tho same awful subject, sliQ 
oocnsionally to be witnessed in some Spanish and Belgian theatres, 
singular the Ammergau PoMumsijnel is, and must remain as 
long Its it survives, which wo hope may bo the case for many a 
decade yet. It is imique alike in the siinpie inajt^siy of its con- 
ception, and in its uonociuntious and alniost faultless fidelity of 
execution. And, as we are reminded by the graceful volume 
published at Munich on the l£otiie$ of Ammergau, the 
village and its inhabitants arc hardly less unique than the per- 
formance to which they owe their fame. Those who have been 
most deeply impreasecl by tho solemn spectacle would be the last 
to endure me thought of its tranferenoe tu a new locality or to 
other hands. It has in fact acted, ever since its origtual institution 
in 1634, as a religious and civilizing influence on the little society, 
barely uumberiug 1,300 persons at prerant. who have ever 
jealously guarded it as their exclusive heirloom. They are 
fiducHled by it and for it, from tho earliest childhood ; it occupies 
their minds, colours their social intorcouise, and to a lar^ extent 
moulds their habits of life. Their must general occupation is that of 
wood-carvers, chiefly of devotional objects, crucilixes and tho like; 
and during the nine years' interval between each rocurroncoof the 
" Passion yoar ” they are engaged in constantly reliearsiiig and, as 
a native writer expresses it, ** living into ” their several parts, and 
are specialiy directed to study the great religious painters. This 
may go far to account for that remarkable grace of look and 
manner which cannot fail to strike, and almost startle, visitors aa 
icbaracterizing the simple denizens of a remote mountain village, 
while the more prominent personages in the play, and espocialiy 
Joseph Mayer (Uie CArinlui), exhibit, os has been justly observed, 
^ a dignity and rinmlicity of mien to which tho highest culture 
could add nothing.^ 'Hio performance and those who take part 
in it are thus aUke unique, to say nothing of the picturesque 
ecanery amid which they live and move, and which adds not a 
little to the spell of that rol^o loci whose fascination even a 
passing visitor cannot lafhae to acknewlcdge. 

We are not going to enter into a detailed eriticism of 
0 . B. D.’a” twenty-four Plates, representing most of the 
principal scenes in the Passioa Play, from the Entry Into Jerusalum 
to the Asoenrioa, the publication of which bos suggested those 
zeaarks. They have on the whole pleased us much, though betray- 
throughout the hand of an amateur; and may at feast serve 
vividly to recall, especiidly by the minute accuracy of the colouring, 
laid on by tiic artiaf • hand, the acstuai scenes poxtiayed. But their 
merit Is very unequal, and, with certain notable exceptions, we are, 
indlined to think tliat the less prominent subjects have been most 
aaecossfuUy treated. It is right to add that the lithographer has 
by DO tiMDa done fuU justice to the original drawing^ Even a 
comparison with the local photographs would suffice to convince 
these who have not themselves Veen at Ammergau that, as a rule, 
and oonrokoouriy in the case of the Vkrktmt, the bees are a 
dMded lailure, but this critkdam would not iqiply to the originals. 
Wo oamiot but feel some autpriso that ** M, 0 . S. D.” has not 
given iissny of thoae asquiaite tableaux from tho Old Testamest 
cae or more of which preoedoa evcj^ auccemive act of the Passiem, 
sad whiesh offered auth tare aoope n>r artistio treatment. This is 
tte ^re to he regretted beoauae tbs photographa eff the tableaux 
tn, bom whatever cauae^ alaeatlnvariably infrrior to thoae repte- 
SMitiiig die eharaalem'uadaoeaea of the drama itaelt Yet all who 
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have witnessed the pjnfonnance will rooollec!tlhai» nClIi hniAy itf 
exoeptioD, the marv^oua gronplngand perfiNstiy mcmgdoMi mfoko df ^ 
the figoroB— sometimes as many as tinree hmidrsd, and mludhig *' 
ehildrea under three years old, a om etiows only two at thre e ■ ■ 
in the tableaux themselves, were not less sdounUe Umo ft# 
adaptation of the type to the fuHilnent. Thus^-fiir iiistaWB| ibs 
manna shower in the desert, and the spies hringiiig in the gr y a 
of Eahool, 01^ in a different way, me c enapi ra cy at ictoj^ 
brethren, and the parting of Tihias from U8jNffeiiti,fiie picturai 
which fix tbemselvaH on the memory, and or which )t would bo 
pleuant to tiBTe a pernuoent lecord. UoweTcr^ m naj 

“ M. C. S. D. ” for v^t she has done without qitanrdlttiig with 
her for what she has omitted. The combined stetnlieM and 
dignity of the Chnatua in driving the money-dhangem ftam the 
Temple ia one of the first points to arrest attention in iSio eailiQr 
part of the Paarion Play, and this is very imperfrctlj repredueed 
in the second plate. The parting of Christ from his mcitber, and 
the feast in Simon's house, are more satisfactory ; but two of tim 
happiest are tho fifth pwe^ representing the final yielding 
Judas to the subtle aolioitatioiis of the expelled money-ehanipiia 
from the Temj^e— eo wenderCully illustrated by the actkig of 
Gregor Leehuer— and the sixth, where Peter ana John meet the 
boy in a green tuni<^ with his pitcher, in the atraeti of Jetusalem, 
who reappears in the next scene (not depicted hm) to carry the 
basin and towel at the washing of the Apostiea’ feet In di^iict- 
ing the liast Supper ** M. 0 . 8. D.” has wisely aeised the moment 
inexpressibly solemn in its actual presentation, when Christ fr 
atanaing bmore tho table to consecrate the Eucharist ' It ia 
surely a mistake in the ]&trayal scene, and one to which the 
drama gives as little sanction as the Gospel narrative, to repre- 
sent the High Priest^ distinguished by hie myaiicel hceaatplqte, as 
present in the garden of Gethsemane. It is, by the way, atuozo 
that not ono of the highly ehavactfiriatic and ammatio scenes In 
tile Sanhedrim, which are oo indelibly improeaed ont^ memoiwof 
all who witnessed them, will be found included in the Ueriao. Oon- 
aideriug the difficulty, which to modem artists seems almost Inauper- 
of repreuaeuting such subjects in a luaanez that in any degree 
aatisfies oar sense of fitness without offendiug our foverene^ it Is no 
disparagement to these plates to say that mo Buffeting of Chris^ 
the Bcomgkig, and the Crowning with Thorns are inadequate ; still, 
that was not the eilect produced by the pbi^ itself. The groupdng 
of the figures in the ** £cce Homo,'* and the scene winch foUows, 
where IHlate is washing his handa on the balcony of his honae, is 
very effective. And we hasten to add that the three plates deid- 
itig with the Crucifixion are happily among the bM of tho set. 
The first repreaonts the summit of Calvoiy immediately after the 
clevatiun of the central cross, and while the soldiers seated on the 
ground before it are about to tear the red mantle in their handa 
before proceeding to cast lots for the oeamleas purple tiuiic. On 
eitber side hang the two thieves with their bodies roped to the 
crosses, and thoir amis drawn over tho transvene boatua. In tha 
centre is the Vhridm, to all appearance fastened by the three usils^ 
which are so slowly and, os it seems, painfully, wrenched out of 
the hatids and feet in the Deposition-^ really or course by someia- 
visiblo ligaments which doty the closest scrutiny, tho secret of 
which is only confided to the few persons immediately concerned. 
However it may be effreted, the fotigae of hauging aa he decs from 
seventeen tu twenty ininutos on the cross must bn, and u^axiremo. 
and cannot bo muGnlosauned by the small rest for ihe feet, placed 
over one aaotber, of which, by the by, we cannot detect any trace 
in these plates. The second of them gives us the Gross aloue^ with 
the dead figure on it, iust after the spear of Louginus hot pierced 
the left side, from wmh the blood is beginning to triekhi; in the 
third the empty cross stands out dark agamst the annset iky, vritb 
the long linen bond— -which is made mons voluminona in the pic- 
ture than in the reality — hung over both anna, and sweeping 
the ground on eitber aide, while the dcod body ia Md in Mli»u 
lap at tho toot. We are especially grateful to "M. 0 . 8. D.” 
for thus recalling to our minds what was, both in an artistic 
and a devotiunti point of view, one of the mMt profoundly 
isipreaaive scenes in tiie PastiunstMid — ^the Deposition .from the 
Crgsi, and the solemn atillness which followa hmie Joseph and 
Eicodemns carry away the body to its burial. 

Mrs. Groatoeex has pursued a cognate but dtstinet mm in her 
Jlotnes of Oher^Amimrgau. published at Munich, though tho 
letterprosais in English. Wo haire twenty etchmgsin heUotype, 
from pen-and-ink drawings takfui from difierent pamta of view in and 
about the villsge, which will, for diflenmt reasons^ be interesting 
both to those who have and to those who have not visited toe apot 
themaelves. And the interest of these graceful akelchea is much 
eniiaticiMl by the notes from a diary kept during a three lao&tha* 
residence there in too tummerof ffiyi, the second year of 'the 
Passion Flay, which had bean interrupted ia iSyoby toe ouUtteik 
of the Fraaco-PxiMsiao war. Wo have wferied already to the 
ver>'pleaauig rocollectious which a stranger cacriaa away urito huB 
after the casual intorcouise of a di^ or two irito Aui; lutfivea of 
Uber-AmmergaiL It iaclear from what Mrs. tdOo ua, 

and ^ 1^ abundant opj^unity ^ jadg^g^^ tiud tta bttiag ia 

foadem of 

^ ^ jf toe hat 

oeUbiration of too Passion Hay from toe dignity vlA which 
he ettitamed the part of Pilate, whueMaeidait daughter Aanaiska 
MMantad the Bhaaed ViegHi, aoA toi younm was eae of toe 
. ehonta; he fiimtocA toelto|iiuix«eamtiitoSdift idao. 

I FtuDger, when abe lint salt him, was employed hi ^pliitiog a 
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crown of thofoslbr the CAriiftii.*’ Her mfeased object was to live 
with the people so as to see for herself **bow their aidly life accords 
with this marvellous religious service/’ and the result was entirely 
to her satisfaction. She especially notices that inmpUcity and 
unconsciousness which is so great a charm of the actors, because 
it is so obviously natural, and characterizes them alike iu the 
theatre and out of it, yesterday the admired of thousands, to- 
day foigeiting fame in tneir work in the haviield or on the moun- 
tains.*’ One sto^, referring to young Johannes Zwink, the St. 
John of the Passion Play, is so characteristic of a too common 
peculiarity of the £nglishman--or, as in this case, the Englinh- 
woman— abro^i that we cannot forbear from quoting it The 
youth was quietly sitting to Mrs. Oreatorex, who wished to take 
nis Dortrai^ when the party were startled by a woman’s voice 
outside crying oat| Where is St John P where is St John ? ” — 


The door opened, and a short portly old dsme, whose liny black ryes 
sparkled from behind her glasses, followed by two pretty young girls, 
nislied Inte the roonu Frau Zwink said, very qulcUv, fioiiiUng to our sub- 
ject, ** This is my son, Johannes ! " Ibe little old lady slopped short liefore 
the object of her lear^, and she and her daughters had a stare at him, 
for fully two minutes. They were so interested in him, tliai thm* never 
thought of addresiing a word to the poor fellow, who had risen from hia 
seat, and atood like a atatoo under their gaze. ** Ue*s very like his photo- 
graph,** at lost the old lady exdalined, and turning round sne left the room, 
nUowed by har daughters, os unceremoniously as site had entered it, shut- 
ting the door with a bang. Johannes atood for a minuto like one dazed, 
and then, when he mw us langfaiug, Joined in with good will. This ia the 
way tonrlits Arequontly **do up *' the priuclpal players at Ammergau. 

Let OB hope that the delicate courtesy with which tourists aro 
always treated at Ammergau may haye some efToct iu " doing up ” 
this sort of barefaced impertinence. Johannes himself, we may 
observe, is a painter. His father, the St. Matthew of 1870 and 
1 8y I, was hiinsolf St John in 1 8^0. Mrs. Greatorex’s diary is full 
of interesting anecdotes iipd details about the characters of the 
play, both in their dramatic and their private capacity. Like everj 
one else, she was greatly impressed with Joseph Slayer. It is 
pleasant to hoar that he promptly rejected the offer of a laige 
sum of money, though he is quite a poor man, to go and 'act the 
next summer in England, hut it is very unpleasant to hear of ao 
monstrous a proposiu being made. ** Only think of it,” aaid hia 
wif& that would make us rich, but Joseph would not do it for 
all toe gold and silver in the mountains.” The authoress add^ 
that she believes, and we daresay truly enough, ** that his life is 
a contlnuid prayer to be made worthy of hia p«i*jidon.’* V/hat 
moat struck her m the characters of all the leading men in the place 
wan the entire absence o( ostentation. 1 have never heard them 
boast of their success. They seem to lose all personal feeling iu 
that of the honour pmd to their drama.” At the end Mrs. 
Greatorex describes a visit to the venerable Alois JDaisouberger, to 
whom the Passion Play as revised iu i860 owes its pivsent form, 
and who stiU lives in the village, universally belnvod and 
reverenced, though ho has resigned his parochial charge, first 
undertaken in 1849, on account of bis old ago. We can very 
sincerely recommend the book to all who nre interested in Ober- 
Ammergau, and especially to thoao who have visited it. 


M0GGR1DGE*S ANT'S AND SPIDERS.* 


W HETIIER the ant is really in the habit of exercising Its 
foresight and industry in storing up grain for winter use 
has long been a subject of controversy. The opinion of modern 
naturalists has been rather against tho providence of the ant. 
except in the case of tropical ants, which is regarded as isolated 
and puzzling. So far as the observations of Northern naturalists 
went^ they were no doubt justified in this conclusion; but Mr. 
Mog^idgo, who has been investigating the habits .of 8outhom 
ants- on tho Riviera, has been led to tbo belief that what is 
true of the North is not equally true of the South. Tho fact is 
that older authors relicnl on their Southern experience, while 
modem observers depend upon what they see in the North. 

So long,” says Mr. Moggridge, cu Europe was taught naturrl 
bistoij by Southern writers, tbe belief prevailed, but 110 sooner did 
the tiae turn, and the current of information begin to flow from 
North to South, than the atory began to bo discredited.” 

FopiP chief points of inquiry suggested themselves to Mr, Mog^ 
(ij Were the seeds which ho saw carried off by tbe ants 
storAbythem in granaries for further use, or merely strewn here 
and ihero in the neats, or used fur building materials P (2) Was 
there oonolusivo evidence of tho storage of collected seeds /or /nod P 
(3) Did the seed-collecting ants collect aphides and other food also, 
and, if.wv of what sorts P (4) Did all the Southern ants unifoitiily 
collect seed, and to tho same extent, or only certain species P To 
these and kindred questions bia monograph givea curiously inter- 
esting answers. It seems that there are but four kinds of genuine 
harvesting ants on the Riviera, of which the most pfominent 
are tho black ant, called Atta Rarbara, and a claret-brown ant, 
Atta IRruotor, the latter aflhctlng the neighbourhood of gardens 
and houses, the former more addicted to wild open ground. Un- 
less where tho contraijr is specified, Mr. Moggridgf/s records of the 
habits of these creatures are drawn firom obeorvatiim of the Atta 
Barbstm. He had got an inkling of these in the May previous to 
by ^stematic visit of inspectioni and so knew whore to drop upon 
the anti in a valley where he hadwqfched them cutting, carry mg, 
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and sorting their harvests. It was a rough slope of soft sandstone^ 
with accumuletionsof sand and ascrubby overgrowth, to and 6m 
which he saw two columns of ants passing diligently, the one wuh 
and the other without its load of soed, grain, and eapulea These 
things came from a cultivated lemon terrace not far off on a lower 
level, where the weeds at that point of time were in seed. Following 
the workers to this terrace, he was able to watch the or^r ana 
method of their foraging, the volno they set on the safe transit of 
the grain, and the precision with whi& one detachment would 
sever tho capsules from the stalk, drop them, and allow their com- 
rades below to carry them away, so as to realize exactly Ilian’s 
account of tho manner in which spikelots of com were severed and 
thrown down " to the people below ” (r^ adrw) by the 

harvesting ants which he noticas In his NtUttral History of Aiiimak 
(ii. 25). Of an incoming column most members brought in seeds, 
a few dead insects, and crushed land-shells, but none aphides; 
and though it is clear tliat ants are liable to be taken in some- 
times-— os, for example, in the case of tho gall-like eggs developing 
a small but well-armed cynips,” whicn they bring into their 
nesU in mistake for seeds, and tne violet seeds which they have 
been known to mistake for tho larvm of other ants— yet Mr. 
Moggridge found them soon able to discriminate smaU white 
beads, with wliich ho tried to tempt them, from seeds and papfo. 
The likely place for a nest, it appears, is indicated by patches of 
ground on .the wild hillside c<jvcred with tho plants w'hidi 
have come np from seeds obtained from the lemon-terraces and 
dropped by the ants. The nests of Atta Barbara are excavated 
out of tho earth or fuuidy rock, and have hard by a refuse mound 
or kitebeu-midden of vegetable matter made up of tbo plant- 
rubbish, gnawed sced-coats, and earth pellets which would only 
crowd the space inside tho neat. Some of these heaps am as 
laige QS a quart tankard. The sight of one of them led Mr. 
Moggridge to the inference that seed storos must underlie those 
nests, and that collections of materials so carefully sifted could 
nut be for building, liis first experiment failed to establish this, 
though he encountered troops carrying seed down subterranoau 
passages, liis s^ond, where the dcptli of the nest was limited by 
bard rock, exhibited almost at once large masses of seed stored in 
prepared chambers, Rome subcyliiidrical and others horizoulal, with 
concave roofs, and floors composed of cemented mica and si lex 
grains. ThcM granaries, averaging the size of a gentleman’s gold 
urHU;h, and situated fretm one and n half to six inches below the 


surface, contained seed, grain, and dried fruits tw^elvo distinct 
species ; and wrhat wim nuwt remarkable w*as that the seed so stored, 
tnough moist, and though it was tho season for gerniiiiatioii, 
showed no signs (»f sprouting. There was abundant evidence of 
a power exercised by tbe ants to check germination, and this 
checking is not through lack of moisture, warmth, or atinoppheric 
lur, nor is the vitality of the seeds affected ; but, whatever the 
prcKx;ss may be, it seems to require iimo aud attention. Intorruptionh 
caused hy other works iu tho nest and galleries mav account for 
the occasional gcniiinalioii of seeds iu the iiestR. \Vhere this is 
the case, tho growth is found to bo checked at the earliest stage. 
The radicle is gnawed ott', the seed carried out to dry, and after 
exposuro carried in again for storage. The seeds so malted, 
and the starch changed into sugar,” Mr. Moggridge has seen 
eafferly devoured by the ants. 

Mr. Moggridge notes that tbeso ants apparently know how to 
preserve seeds inliict at tho precise depth below the soil iit which 
tbe gardener would uio.stly sow his seed, though, if these very 
Mods were to bo taken and sov u by hanil, they would germinate 
in tbo ordiuaiy way. No doubt the compactness of the flooxa 
and ceilings points to excluricin of air; ,but the passage of 
moisture and the circulation by means of open galleries leading to 
the gi'onarios forbid us to accept this as a full explanation. The 
opinion that the seeds do thus remain intact, without decay or 
germination, is supported by tim consideration that, vrere it 
otherwise, fresh supplies would bo consliintly ncedtHl, whereas 
it is observable that scarcely a seed is collected between 
tho middle i)f .January and the middle of Muich, and yet tho 
granaries of a nest will be found well filled at tbe end of this 
poriiMl. Tho Btorehoubcs in which these minute gleaners collect 
plants and seeds of as mauy as eighteen distinct families, tho 
results of wbohsale plunder in tbo gardens of Southern Europe, 
are equally surprising. At Cannes, iu connexion with one nest 
a complication of gnlleries and granaries was discovered as deep 
as twenty inches below the soil, and extending over a spac^o of 
nearly six feet horizontally. At Mentono two nestS were found 
h) go far into tho hidden rock, the nests lying in the sandstone 
itself. The passages and galleries were a sort of tubular tunnels, 
which could be^ traced down to twenty-three inches below tho 
surface in a vertical, and sixteen iu a horizontal, direction. One 
tunnel communicated with a cell filled with winged ants aud varf** 
ous seed, with walls not glazed, as some are, but coated with a 
cement distinguiRhable fi*oin the surrounding sandstone. This 
grnnaiy was horizontal, but other vertical galleries led to pear- 
shaped terminal cells, walled, coated, and floored with smootli 
plates of mica and cement. In the gallcrios and granaries, 
along with the ants wore detected certain iniects— spnng-latli^ 
amali white wood lice, and the larvie of the claler V*6tle. 
When ants of ditierent species meet thorn in the gallerioe flerea 
fights ensue, but not so fierce as thdse which rage beiweea 
separate culouies of tke same speciea. A battle bet^'osa two 
nests of Atta Barbara^ lasti^, Mr. Moggrid^ oAas, fa^.Jarty-8k 
days. A very graphic account of one of these conflicts fpp. 
39-40) gives a good idea of the tenacity of the horvestto when 
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intaded by robbm of their own species. Sacb raids appear ip 
b^systoinatic, aiid the motivo of tnem consists in the ** strutigle 
for jj^tence’* which is normal among ants^ as in other com- 
mmtieSf whei^ the population is too for its area 


It seems probable [writes Mr. Moggridael tliat in warmer latitudes there 
are menyeoudltions which favour tlie rapid increasG of ants, so that n given 
tract of country in Soutli Europe must have on an average mom colonics to 
aupport than a Jlhe tract in tlm North, and that to moot this incrciise of 
population it has therefore liccome needful fur these creatures to seek sub* 
mscence from many and dissimilar sources. The Scree conflicts over bmity 
lioth between rival nests of thu same and of distinct species tend to show 
that, even as things are, they frequently have to light for food. 


It is aacertained, d prot^oa of this, that Atta Barbara and 
Atta Striictor, though oruinarily feeding on grain and seeds, will, 
at .Imt in times of famreity, feed eagerly on animal food. A 
stirring tale is told of two medium-sized ants of the former 
species attacking a soft-bodied, smooth, greyish caterpillar: — 

tVhen 1 flrat dctectcil tlio group, the war was being waged in n tiifl of 
grim over one of the entrances to the ants' iiest, nud tho caterpillar w.is 
striding along the leaves or thrusting itself tietween the culms in the hope 
to sliako oA' (ir brush away its little persecutors. From time to time it would 
viciously turn round uuu try to pluck away its assailants, but though it 
succeeded In stripping off by inrau.s of its foie legs and numth five out of six 
lera of the ant which was witliin Its roach, thoy never relnosed their 
hedd. At leugtli a chance inovomont of mine shook the grass leaf on which 
they were, and ants and caLerpillar rolled logeiher down a rocky sloiie to 
about four feet distant. They tumbled over and over several times, but 
still tho ants gripped their prey as firmly as ever. The IilsI endeavour of 
the giant victim was to rub olT the ants by burrowing iiiin tUu hoil, but on 
nnooverlng its retreat, I saw that their positiuns were still the same. After 
watching this struggle for twenty iiiinuK^ 1 relurnnl home, carrying with 
me however the combatants ; and when on 1113' return 1 opened the box in 
which they were ifnpri.soned, these buU*dog ants were clinging with 
mandibles loekod as firmly as ever, and now ns 1 write, iu death they are 
clinging still, drowned in a sea of spirits of wine. 


All opportunity of observing the constructive nnd secretive 
skill of tlibSu nuts, os well as of ascertaining thedr times of work 
and manner of foxing, was alforded to hlr. Moggridge by the 
capture of two colonies of Atta Barbara, which he kept in gln3.8 
jars from autumn till the end of the following spring. In these 
Ihev constructed their usual passages aud chuinuers, working by 
night, and so organizing their gangs and parties that there was no 
cloahing or covifusioti. The. tirrangemcnta 'w«*re ccniplotu in 
ninotoen days, and then systematic trains bogiin U) cany down the 
seeds, which their captor had placed at hand, into the grarmrius. 
Although very shy of being watched, they had such an attraction 
towards light aud warmth that they allowed his lamp to act as a 

r '*, so that they could be watched at their meals. And such 
rvation afforded proof that, though tho aut has been thought 
capable nnly of lapping up liquids or soft tissues, its toothed 
mandibles enable it to acrtipe off' particles of Hour from 8t*eds 
maconited and sprouting. The influence which the ants posatsss 
over germination did not fail thorn in captivity, aud their work, 
at ni^t and in the dark, corroborated Aristotle*s statement in 
part, though they made no reservation, os bis ants did, about a 
full moon ” 08 a aine qtsd non. Mr. Moggridge holds that Atta 
Barbara and Atta Structor, as well as j^raaps two other species, 
do not store their seeds in tho North of Ku rope, although they do 
in the South, the reason being that in the former wet would 
hinder the preservation of seed, and the torpidity which results 
fmm cold obviates the necessity for stores of food. Perhaps, too, 
ns has been suggested, tho excess of ant population iu the South 
creates the need of such fresh sources of suosiateuce as seeds and 
seed stores. 

Mr. Moggridge adds an interesting, and wo might almost say 
romantic, account of trapdoor spiders, which construct nests that 
doaa wUh a door — nests which are to other nests, as tho author 
enthusiastically remarks, as the Mont Oenis Tunnel is to other 
tunnels.” But we cannot follow him into the atraugo and curi- 
ous details with which he illustrates this subject, and must content 
ourselves with referring the reader to his lively and agreeable 
book. 


IX THE LAP OP FORTUNE.* 


W £ have seldom met with a more unequal book than this. 

Parts of it are briidi, vigorous, lifelike, sustained ; and parts 
of it again are vapid, languid, spun out, and threadbare. Towards 
the end espedally the fatal sense of ** want of copy ” seems 
to steal like n mildew over the pages; and the interest of 
the plot as a whole suffers because of its double climax— one of tho 
most unfortunate methods of telling a stopr that an author can 
ademt Wo are puzzled too between k vrai vrai and le fitux wai 
in the ciroumstances which are said to have happened. We do 
not know how much is real and how much make-up ; or whether, 
in spite of the apparent candour and circumstantiality of the 
** Introductoij Chapter,” the whole thing is not a myth after the 
maimsr of other novels. U so, the specuUity of a true ground- 
work clamed for this story is only an ingenious way of giving 
it an nir of troth by which the unwaiy may be entrapped 
to ^ir disoomfiture. Or it may be that a man was indeed 
murdered imd hi^en away in Mr. Hatton’s boyhood as ho ds- 
scrihas,!^ t^t his fbther did attend the inquest, and pub- 
lish. a plan of the a map of muxderoiis footsteps.” In 
any csss, however, Mr. Hatton would have done well to have 
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made the gradual disoovei^ of the oriminsl the prinolpil: 
of his book ; and td have thrown more weight on the dm* 
sequences to Msgar and Jahnston of the murder of OoUijDiOB tikea 
on the loves of Jacob and Lucy. The intvoduetoqr cb^ltr o^' 
which we spoke strikes the key-note of a aensatioiinl iloiy cf 
crime and mystery ; and yet the book is only on ordinary love- 
sto^ with a few ups and downs of fortune thrown in to add 
to its length, and to give it the right convantionsl stamp. 

In the Lap of Fortune was publbhod in a minor, or rather 
cruder, form some vears ago ; and it bears its date in that curious 
imitation of Mr. l)ickena which it was the fashion &r young 
authors to adopt when the anvil on which l^z ” had strode b& 
fame was at im hottest. Tho description of Tom Titay in tiie 
emphatic rejoicing” of his fac-e— ’Ubere was nothing but 
rejoicing from chin to forelock, he rejoiced in blue eyes, in a 
stumpy nose, in red cheeks, and in rod hair ’’—would never have 
been written had not Mr. Dickens begun this reiterative and 
exaggerated kind of por^nal inventory. Titsy’e house too, whidi 
had ’’evidently dropped troin the douds, or had been pitonforked 
from some other town into this particular corner of Middleton,” 
tbe round bulbous lump of stone, and thatch, and steua, and 
window-sills, aud lichens,*’ leaning agfuust a friendly staUe for 
support, betrays the source of tbe original sketch: and Silas 
Colllnson, with his ” brown curly hair, aud brown curly whiskers, 
and a brown velvet sbooting-coat to match,” might have been one 
of tbe great master’s smaller silhouettes, hu. Hatton, again, 
makes play with tho wind, like his model. When Colluisoa 
is nninlcrcd at the mill, and the poor fellow ahrieka in his 
agony, “the verv wind stopped as if to listen, and tbe river 
carried thu awful sound down to the bridge and lost it 
fuiiong tho dark arches. Time seemed to stand still for a 
moment, ns if the night had received a sudden shock ; and then 
tho wind gathorod strength, and rushed at tbe mill as if it were 
about to drag forth the heart of its mystery. It shook the cbors 
aud broke in upon a lialf-opened winduri^. It came back again 
and plunged boiieath tbo water- wboel” — and did a great many 
other things after tho manner of wind bandied by authors who 
are not sure of tho lino which separates sense from nonsense. At 
another tirno this same wind, which had ^'come for miles and 
miles over sea and land,” blustera through throe pages of copy. “ It 
had rolled into foam tho deep waters,” with more seafamg cir- 
cumstances than we care to extract. But one thing is idightly 
peculiar. When the “wise mariners who had caught the first 
sounds of its Ituarse voice had sought shelter in creeks and bays,” 
the wind had boon “ too proud aud haughty to seek them out, 
though they tossed and trembled os tho giant passed by in full 
cry.** Also “ it banged doors open,” and like tne mirsery rhyme 
“ frightened children into tits,” ’’ shouted down ddmneys,” and 
bellowed round corners,” and so on, till Mr. Mariyn complained 
I it made his head ache. But tho wind did not care for his complain- 
ing, nor, if ten thousand heads Lad ached,” would it have “ hated 
a jot of its rough humour.” Part of this rough humour consisted 
in running away with men’s cans, blowing the iSmtoir girls* 
petticoats over their heads, and knocking down boys who were 
opening thoir masters’ shops, for all tbe world like the winds which 
Mr. Dickens was so fond of taking in hand. Tom Titsy’s pretence 
of loosing a pigeon from liis poerket when ho has occasion to concetd 
his emotion, aud tho manner in which Squire Nortbeote jingles his 

S lid and silver, and his gold and silver repeat hia remark^ are 
r. Dickens again, to tho life ; and are really quite as good as, aud 
no more strained than, very much of tbe greater prototype's work. 

Wo will make a further list of objections, and toen we will turn 
to tbe pleasanter task of praise, ^hen Jacob Martyn la ruined, 
he acts like a coward and a fool \ mooning about as a kind of 
modem Master of liavenswood, with a buniMe instead of a black 
cloak and plumed hat, indulging himself in sentimental melan- 
choly rather than setting his shoulder to tbe wheri and meeting 
h» difficulties like a man. Add to this an unoomlbrtable un- 
certainty as to what ho has to live on, and why he does n<Mt at 
once try to get something to do, and wo have reason to object to 
a method of treatment which leaves so much in obscurity, while 
what it does make manifest it does not render estimable. And 
would Miriam, the beautiful young gipsy queen, whose word was 
law in her camp, have married a cadaverous native who was 
not a liomany at all P We know nothing personaliy of the people 
whose “ patter ” Mr. Hatton has transcribed, with what amount 
of accuracy wo do not pretend to determine; but we always under- 
stood that they were as strict os the Jowsa^ Hindus in tpeir mar- 
riages, and that a gipsy queen would be as little likely to mix her 
pure blood with the muddy stream flowing in tbe veins of an 
ordinary Koglishman as a daughter of Judw would be to make 
I contract with a Gentile, or a high-caste Brahmin with a low-caste 
I Sudra. Again, the description of Spenzooion, or Spen Whiffler, 

I is dilCcult to realize, llumour which depends ilSr its fmocess 
I on accent, voice, gestures, expression, always comas cut 
I if not silly, in print ; and both Spen and that siitriordiiuux e#t^ 
Windgate Wuliams an persons for the stage,, not Jbtf a'neveli 
We have seldom ueen anything so extravagifit as ^his . letter 
gentleman ; and for our own port wo should bMtati.to eccept, hbfai 
as a sub., or even i^nny-a-uner, not to speak, of tto Mponaibie 
post of manager. lie might have done for an editor of a papet in 
the Wostorn States but he would have been almM.tea extiava- 
gant for that As an English pressmsn he ia a wieatu^ and not 
•pecbilly amusing into the bargidn. , 

Thesft then, Ming the Ihulto of the tmok, tim bemities are 
not te be ign^ The dasoi^^ of tlm gsiidmi on the day 
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of Jiusdbli eoBToTcoottnea it rmy pretty tad teadir; and the 
ftnrt loTe-makhig of the boy the wboee , sweet tong 
floi^Bg from the ftctim windowt; and wnota lovely face framed 
in the openfaig made by a couple of pane^ had made him bve 
before he Imew the meaning of the it a true idyl of a very 
pure idnd. And it it natural^ which, perhaps the conaciout 
■entiment of Ae young lad was not ^ The sentiment of early youth 
it rarelyi if evar^ coDadoua, It oxitfcA at a atete of feeling* and 
maturi^ and remesnbraBco giTo it ita right name ; but at the 
whila esponeace is etill wantingy boye aud girls hftVO HO kllOW« 
Ifrilga of their own drift^ and if bcgiU Willl OU lOllGll BClUl* 

ment at it atciibed to Jacobi they art likely to end with leaaman- 
liaettr^ When it cometi howeveri to coafeated contciousni^ and 
intentional lovsHnakingi Mr. Hatton hat drawn a pleasant little i 
picture. The awkward and timid lad by the aide of the 
more motoxed and eelf-poasetaod girl ; hia lack of worde and her 
nadineta: his asking for the eign of favour that was all the 
world to nimi but mch a die^poinring and tame little folly to 
her i hit over-aenritiTenesa fearing to offend, and her more womanly 
receptivity not unw^Unff to be oirended — all this is admirably done. 
When we ue reading i^ut Jacob and Lucy in Uieir young* idyllic 
days we wiah that Mr. Hatton had never tried to make himself 
a wag aither with the wind or with auch odd people hs Spen 
WhiSer and Windgate Williamti but had confined himaelt to 
pieturaa where he understood bit subject aud was master of bit 
materioL That Lucy should have remained constant to Jac^^b 
Maityn in all the uncertainty in which she was plunged with regard 
to hit faithfuln^ and that she should have retained so much sim- 
plicitT of nature at to prefer him and her lilac print frocks 
to all the wealth and fashion and luxury to which her sudden 
wealth introdaced her, was highly crcditabloi if a little too good 
to be true. For either the was a lady by nature or she 
was not. If she was not| she could scarcely have learnt her 
part to quickly, and have played it to such perf(i*ctioii ; work- 
ing first as a fiictory girl, and then at a cottage miiid-of-all- 
work| not being exactly the most likely school of manners 
whence would issue a woll-bied young heiress capable of becoming 
the belle of the teaton, and desired in ninrriage by gentlemen of 
high degree albeit given to nnaoemly bets. And if she Was natur- I 
ally agmtlewoinani and therefore able to spring at ouo bound from 
her lower past to bor higher present, thou she would havo fitted 
herself into her new drcumstancea with more reid congeniality 
then we find ; end she would not have suffered herself to yearn 
alter the boy who could neither adorn nor stnuigthen her new 
^ihere. Her ladyhood of bearing and cducatluTi seems to us to 
oome a little too suddenly, and to bo also a little too unceriaiiL 
The whole pLatfotin it raised with too quick a jerk ; but Lucy's 
contteacy it to pretty that we may forgive the unlikely circuiu- 
itancee attondiiig it Wo wish, howeveri that In tho Lap of 
IbrUma had been more equal in strength ; that it had not been 
disfigured by the patent imitation we have nouiUnl out; and that 
the end had been more in harmony with the beginning. It was 
a good idea, but it might have been better wrought ; and Mr. 
Hatton hat used up in one book tiie ground-plan of two, without 
giving hit readeie a tense of richnet^ but only one of a certain 
poverty of method which needed an extra aliowoaco of material 
to make up the neeetsaiy amount. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

rpHB pnpaxition of a selection from the correspondence of the 
JL li^ King of Pmaaia with his oonfidont, and in not a few 
reqpeete counterparty Baron Bunsen is a task very fitly entrusted 
to . lha approved ^ciroumspection of Leopold von Kanke. Few 
Toyal cotrespondente can have habituallv allowed themselves more 
latitute of expression than Frederick William IV., and it it tofii- 
dently apparant that any approach to a publicatiod of the letters 
in thmr entirety would havo created a tempest of scandal in poli- 
tical and diplomatic cirdoa The selcHdion, at wo have it| servet 
to Uluitmto the extreme vivacity of tho monarch’s tempemment, 
Muounting at timet to on entire failure of discretion and telf- 
aommind, and at the same time to redeem in some measure hit 
eharueter for tiinslsteocy by indicating certain lines of policy to 
whiebi amid all apparent vacillations, he pcmisteatly adhered. It 
ia.only to be deplored that these cherished maxims were usually 
uaaoimdt and were indeed but modifications of hit one paramount 
idea of tho divine right of princes, which appears and reappears 
tiintoghont the oorrespondonce In every variety of shape. It 
actuated' Ua memorable refusal, contrary to Hunsen^s eameat 
aoHcitatfoiia^ to accept the tender of the (ierman Imperial 
Ckown In 1S48, inomuch as the offer came from the repreaen- 
tativea ef the poople inatead of from the toverrigntwho alone were 
in Ids qfue entitied to moke it The same first principle is par- 
tieukirte appamt bi hia oommunioatiomi respecting the insigmfi- 
eant Noufimtel afihtav whidh, in Von Kauke’a o]^on, finally 
eanaed the overthrow of reason which preceded hia death. 
Fitedeiick William would sooner have lost entire provtnees to a 
Humsarehy then have tnaefenied, as ho wot in this instance com- 
pelled to do, a handfiil of ftititiul liegei to the jurisdiction of are- 
public— the neustioni as he deemed of the one divine pattern ef 
gevanunent The habitual violence of hk express i ons in speaking 
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ot demociasT and damociate la genand te riamat tMR^bkj fins 
men of equal refineinent of taate and iattilMdiiel abUijte would 
have exhibited themselves in so thorou^y uadiguified AjkhA 
On the other hand, the very vehemenoa of hia antipathllfi^ 
casionallj forced him upon sound ideaiL althoimh these are stfltam 
placed upon the right basia We find him. for example, d^y 
impressed with the importeoce of the English anUrnce; out only 
in tho chimerical exultation of impostsg with its aid a die^ 
upon the progress of Liberal views upon the Continent With idl 
his seeming instability, ha clung tenaeiAusly to this projoet, and 
iDiglit not improlialily Mve shAkffl off his dspondence upon RussU 

during tho Crimean War had it been possible for jSngland to 
afibnl him any encouragomeut The plan towards which the 
Jeruottlom Bishopric was to have been the first step wae fdso 
never abandoned ho aimed, to the last, at importing a more 
sacerdotal element into the Proesiaa Church, after tho pattern of 
the English, and at pulting the Holy Places under a general pro- 
tectorate of the g^Ht Christian Powers. Bunaon, whose in- 
tellect bad not a little in common with his master’s, appears, 
BO Ikr SB we can conjecture from the tenor of the AUig’e 
references to his letters, in the character of a moderator, and not a 
very succeasful one. The sympathy between the two was 
evidently most complete at tho beginning of their official relations; 
Bunsen’s mind, diaciplintMl, it may bo suspected, by daily inter- 
course with English slstesmon, growing steadily in width and 
candour, white the King becomes coutinually more mysticslf 
quixotic, and vituperative. A decided change for tho worse is 
I apparent after tho PveiitB of 1 848. On tho whole, »Straus8*s cha« 
racier of him as the perAouification of the Bomautie school upoS 
tho throne seems fair enough, though wo must demur to the 
implied paraltel between him and the staleainan and warrior, ii 
enthuKiast, Julian. Tho rosemblanco to Charles L is for more 
apparent. The_ correajiondonce, which Las evidoutly been edited 
with oxtn^ino discretion, is divided into twelve sections, the most 
important of which aro those respectively relating to the Jerusalem 
Bishopric, the events of 1 848, the offer of the Imperial Crown, 
the Extern qucHtion, and the atfaiis of Neufchatel. 

Theodor Fontaue the histfiriographor iu general of contem- 
porary wiu^, produces a popular history of the recent great struggle 
which fultite nil roasonublu requirements from books of this &- 
scriplifui ; tho narrative being aninle, tho illustrations copious and 
excellent, and tho whole piirvadea by a spirit of moderation and 
fairmvHH not always to bo found in works of the kind prepared for 
domestic consumption by a patriotic public. Without any iinporing 
literary pretensions, the book is fairly written, imd, without being 
I unduly technical, shows a competent knowledge of tho strategic 
department of the subject. Tho first part comes down to too 
battle of Gravclctle. 

Trofessor Held's little work on tho industrial press of Germany t 
contaiiiB a useful account of the principal newspapers and other 
periodicals devoted to the discussion of questions afibeting the 
interests of aitisaiLM, from the organs of tholntematioiial to merely 
technical publications. The author belongs to tbo school known 
in Germany as that of Academic Socialism, which occupies a 
middle position between tho strictly socialistic and the Manchester 
school, being distinguished frrun the former by its repudiation of 
communism, and from the latter by its hostility to the prindple of 
taisseZ’faire, The State, it contends, should interfere by means of 
leirialation, aud its Ic^&lation should encourage trade unions, 
tribiuials of arbitration, and tlie co-operative principle. Professor 
Held considers that trade unions may bu moae to afibrd a valuidite 
barrier ogainst tho destructive doctrines of tbo international ; be 
favours co-operation for the same reason^ and os tending to thin 
the ranks of toe proletariat. liis school is vigorously attacked by 
Herr L. Bamberger a lawyer apparently, and a disciple of the 
orthodox school in political economy. Bamberger taunts the 
Academic Soidalists with encountering tho social question without 
a social answer, maintains the lamafaire principle unconditionally, 
and is compelled in consistency to extend it to combinations among 
workmen, which ho would evidently be glad to suppress if he 
could see bis way. Ills book is based to a considerable extent on 
the Keport of the English Parliamentary Committee ; the appendix 
contains the statutes of some Geiman trade societies, and other 
iuteresting documents. 

Theinfiixeoce of Richard Itothe ( on the develcmmeat of Qer- 
mau theology promises to be far more conidderame than mig^ 
have been anUcipated in the case of a divine whose learninff, 
though remarkable, did not transcend the high standard of his 
country, the catholicity of whose sjmMthies unfitted him fior 
party leadership, and whoso modest ana diffident charseter a- 
ciin^ him to remain in the background. The impoirtsnt position ha 
obtained in his lititer years is mainly attributable to his ohareeter 
as a connectiog link netween the |[ieat eonsorvative school id 
theology which arose in Germany etier the War of Libevatioo, 
represented by NeaodeA Ulshanseo, and kindred spirits, end tiio 
modern critical schocL of which Schenkd^ Holanann, and Weke- 
acker ore types. Uniting the profound rcb gious kelmg of the fiiet 
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to ik0 umiiMe ^pMtof the Meotad^lie repiteoteA nA on its te«t 
Mot IMliMed tki mtif Itnbio tanaition from the fliiti now 
woU 'Vh eiliaaatadi tlm aeooiiil, tciifoolj <• 3r«t in tbo Ml tide 
of fitjr. Tho proient axtrmely bteroaUng bSogmphF, baaid 
upon^tbontic detaila and a miiaa of correspondenoe/eiuibiaa ua to 
tnuie Rothe*a mantal blHory with mnch pjreciaioD. It mar almost 
ba said to cspresa in nuniatiixa the hiatory of the last hal^eantury | 
of German theology. In hia yonth the emotional elAxnent u | 
naturally moat developed 5 we find him under etrong 

oonoir, unonatB, innti(^hl, and writing of otW 

aebools of thought in a etyle wliicli reminda ua not a little 
of tho deliveranooB of the early Traetariaoe in such books ae 
IVoude'a ^emaiag. lint bis gentle apirit was incapablo of long 
retaining thia pugnacious attitude ; a period of felifpous inelau- 
ohoU super venedi iliou a boalthy reaction, greatly promo to<l by a 
reaiaence at liome, which efiectually cured him of any Catb^i- 
eising tendencies. In hia capacity of chitplain to the ^ PruHsiiin 
Emb^sy at Kooie he was brought into intimate relations with 
Bunsen, whose inilueneo appears to hnye been thoroughly whole- 
eome. We part with him at the close of thia Tolumo on his 
return to Germany preparing to enter upon the course which imper- 
oaptibly, and as it were in bis own despite, made him ultimately 
^0 leader of tlie most important of those schools in thought in Ger- 
many whose labours are strictly confined to the field or theology. 
The biography, which is composed in a spirit of perfect anpre- 
dation, contains many incidental notices of other remarbabie 
personages, such as Bunsen, Jean Paul, and Hegel. 

Dr. Paul do Tiagardo in a pamphlet composed in a diy, pre- 
cise, quaint, and yet telling style, insists upon the unacivntitic 
charai'ter of German theology, evin(!ed, according to him, by the 
centrudictioua among the twenty-five existing thcologic'jil facul- 
ties. The remedy proposed, so far as we cim understand, is the 
euppressiou of them ail, and the organ izatiuii of theological in^ 
atnicilun upon a new basis. Combined with this ore 8Ugge.Htions 
for a much more extensive innovation in the prevailing views on 
thcMO subjects, the precise purport of which remains somewhat 
obscure, notwithstanding the terseness of the autbor^s style, llis 
brevity, an evcellent prtjperty in itself, is curried to such a length 
as to be a positive disadvantage ; ho has manifestly made his sub- 
ject cl<;nr to hitu^lf, but has forgidteu that it may not be equally 
80 to uupreparod readers. 

It is rather q hewing the question for O. F. Oruppef to 
entitle his work on uie nupposcil interpolations in the works of 
the l.atin poets — a question, even if fairly mooted, still at beat 

after the infallllile and incorruptible judge of the nether 
world. To us the title appears a downright litMd upon Aeaciie, as 
implying that be was accustoinr>d to pass sentence upon the 
strejigtli ui his own subjective ituprossiona respficting the delin- 
quent s physiognomy, without the slightest h^ of the sworn 
tesiiinony in the case. !Such is literally the method of Herr 
Griippe, whose sole canon of evidence is his own festhetic feeling, 
and whose chief standard of poetical oxcellcnce is conciseness of 
ifxpressiun. It is enough for him that any poem, from a satire or 
ipistlo down to the simplest ode, should be capable of abbrevia- 
tion without material injury to the .ionse ; everything not strictly 
esseuiial is at once stigmatized as an interpolation; the oldest 
MS8. iMcome waste parch meiit ; aud the herd of ordinaiy com- 
meutiitors fiee in afliright, leaving Messrs. Gruppo, Lehrs, and 
I*eorlkainp wrangling over thewretelicd bard's mulilaled remains. 
Wo shall not depute that Heir 'Gruppo has in a few instances 
shown that Horace might have writUm better if he had written 
more concisely, but that is quite a difieieut thing from proving 
that Horace always wrote as concisely as he might have done. 
In the oiajorily of cases, however, there appears puidllvely no 
ground for his suspicions ; whero there is any appearance of such, 
It usually rests on the silent SMumption of an obvious fallacy, that 
tbs course of thought of a clastic poet, whose writings must be 
faU of oilusious leirdered unintelligible by time, should no as clear 
to us as to bis contemporaries. He finds faulty for Instance, with 
an appaieatly nnseasonable aUusion to a compliant Myxtale at the 
end of the ode addresaiid to Tibullus } how does be know that 
Myrtalo was not at the poet's cdbow wdicn he wrote? We find 
also the usual mincir fallacies of hypfrcriticlsm, such os denying 
Horace the right to lake metrical liberties, and atumbliug at a word 
wbidh he happens to have only used once, as though he were 
under any obligation to use It ofteuer than he wanted it. At the 
utmost this subiectiTO cririciam can demonstrate nothing except 
the Widity of the nazim dt gmtitma: the question is remiy one 
of Qxteraaf evidence, and here Hen Qruppe's case comjHctely 
breala down. The incriminated passages, it is palpable from the 
Latinity, could not have been for^d long after the age of 
Augustus ; and Gruppe himaelf admits that passages regarded by 
him as aparious are quoted by liartial, and oven by Seneca. We 
ahould then have to asaume that the writings of one of the most 
mulhr poeie of hie day were, without any assignable motive, dun 
^ figured by enonnQos interpcln&as within half a century after his 
death, end that these inteipo&tioBs beguiled the credulity and 
eluded the oontMosporaries with the genuine co|aes 

iu their own lihrarieii The absurdity of the supporition needs no 
comment. 

Titm the MuwiaTttidcaiiaHioB, » fa to U tfa. 
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language, ibd Gorman BeuaiesiiiM * has left few traces of Itself 
except in tlie domain of art Here the fueioti of the nemiUarafid 
welLmsorked typo of national ehareoter with exoUe eiementi hM 
produced a veory distinguishable style of performance, an sjieelleiit 
idea of which may be obtained from the descriptions and illustru- 
turns of Herr Lubke, the first part of whose work on the suldect 
we have already noiicod with commendation. 

Wilhelm KoMg’»t acoQuatof the circuQMtaim wfiMlad to 

the uf hie wuik VO SUftllPpCftW tHiO|S tO tllfi 

pertinent inquiry in the JhnpeU:--^ 

WdulU tluiy helieve me 
If 1 diouM my, 1 saw vueb iduidvri ? 

We are fairly ala loss to deteriniue whetlier his alleged shipwreck 
among the ^ anthropophagous Nororis and escape with his 
Shakspoare in his poi^et to tho milder yet not wholly unob- 
jectionable Mepongwehs, is to bo accepWd as nutobiograpby or as 
allegory. It is more to tlio purpose to be able to doscrim him as 
a pleasing and judicious, if uot a powerful or very original, critic. 
Tno thrvo of Shakspeare's plays most immediately connect^ with 
moral and social problems— the Mtirdutui of Tmtev, and 
Meamre for Mcanure — luu selected as his main theme, to which 
are appended au agreeable essay un At You Like 7f, as a type of 
tlie idyllic drama, aud an enumeration of the faint resembhuicQa 
which may bo liubiuusly traced between Shakspeare aud the 
must remote of all great poets from his style and spirit— -Dante. 

The European reputation which Gregor Samsrow" % has un- 
doubtedly inaua^d to acquire by an indiiforeut novel must be 
acf*epted as an illustration of tlie general love of gossip, no less 
striking tlion that aiforded by the hook itsolf, admittlnjg its cou- 
kuits to be really autbontic, of the ^mfUula sapimfia r#>pthir 
niWidiM. The ideutifiration of the iiuthur with an ex-secrciaiy of 
tho King of Hanover bos naturally directed considetabls attention 
to the incidents aud conversations of his fiction, in so far as they 
have n bearing on the downfall of the llauovorian kingdom, it 
is probablu that they actually contain authentic information on 
this head, the value of which, however, ia much impaired by tho 
form iu which the author has chosen to impart it. Acquaintance 
with the secrets of Hanoverian policy docs not involve a coire- 
spohdiug fauiili^ty with the mysteries of the great Cabinets of 
Euiiipc. \Vc find little respecting theao that Herr Meding might 
not have learned or suriniood from the journals or from State 
papers ; while his artistic prosonUtioa of it is ao heavy, tasteless, 
and spiritless, tbst nothing save tho autioipatlon of surprUmg a 
Statu secret could nerve an ave^o reader to face its btolerable 
tedium. Tho indelicacy of reporting the coufidentjtil conversations 
of living persons, if they are genuine, needs as little comment as the 
8illi]n*ss of the proceeding, if ihey are not If rulers and statesmen 
are to be brought on the stage, they might at least he spared the 
humiliation of being made to talk liko so many Herr Medings. 
Wo should attach no value to tho book, except as regurds the 
light it may possibly throw on the proceedings of the ex-King of 
Ilunover, a subject hardly worlh iJluiiiiimting at this time of miy. 
Tho continuation, ** Mines and Couuterniiues.’’ is even more vapid 
than tlie original, and allbcfs us with a much stronger impression ■ 
of uureiility. 

Puiil lloyse's ** Children of tho World $ isa veiy dinervntkind 
of novel, Olid is quite as auccesHful as can be expected m a long 
romance from the pen of u writer wh<UiO forte consists in the- 
artistic manipulutiou of siiiglo iucideiits. .jit has hitherto been his 
plou to select from the great stage of human life such indi- 
vidualized groups as admitted of ready severance from the rest, 
such incidents and miniature histories as, complete ur iboinselves, 
allowed dramatic treatment on a restricted scale. The repre- 
sculatiou of a throng of personages is something new to him, and, 
us might be expected, tho picturo has rather me air ef a mosaic 
formed by the dexterous junction of portions originally distinct. 
Each section, however, is perfectly woU executed in itsolf, wiid 
tho whole is at least a succession of veiy pleasing studies of culti^ 
vated Germui society. Not, indeifd, that the action itfovee 
throughout in the highoet clxcloa. but Herr Ileyse, a pupil of 
Goethe's, is too thoroughly ateeped in eultnro to he able to divest 
himsoif of urbanity for a moment, aud his roui^ost characters 
w'ear a semblance of extreme refinement. The varioos incidents 
of the book are strung upon tho adventures of a young professor, 
poaseased of more cbaractor than tho beroea of modem novels in 
general, and iutoresting as a carefully studied type oi hie class, 
b^ome of the episodes have an air of aetuality ; at tiie condnsion 
»Strau8s'e recent work is unmistakably alluded to. Thw subor- 
dinate porsonages are well drawn, and in some instancee typical, 
such as the simple-minded old pmter, the literal^ princess, and 
the soucthnoniousoandidate in theology. The principal female per- 
sonagi^ as is usual with Heyse, enlist sympathy from the atni^h 
of their affections, and exhibit various phaeea of the emotional 

a On the wholes the romance wenta none the recommanda- 
of theauthmr'i novelettes except their unzly of etraetem The 
style, ae nsual, it perfect. 


* Gttekkhit d»r dfutathm Brnkaitunuo, Ton W. LOhha 
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f Sha kt f f t a rt aZi IHehttr^ WtOmdmr mod ChriiL 
Istprig: Lockhanlt Lonficn; WUJiamsft Norgets. 

t dot OtMr aadifrwifa: Birilroiiisa* Ton 
Stattgari: BaBbergsr. Loadons Wfllkaasft 
EwopOMoMmmmmdiMtgmmimms Zdowmo Ven 
Bd.1. SliMigBvt s BsutawgsBi leaden 1 H 
.{ JQMirfiwirWS: JbnsR. TonMlfiMa tlia 
Londoni WflUanis ft Koigats. 
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THE cmsis IN THE FHENCir ASSEMIlLV. 

M THIEKS has mot the Aft6cml>ly on its return after 
• the holidays n*ith a htmioironeons Caliinct arul a com- 
plete Conatitution. M. n; Goulaijo and M, Julks Simon have 
both been Uismissod, and neilhor the ]vi;.Tht nor the Left have 
any longer a ropreacntalivo in the Ministry. M. Tiiieks has 
made np his mind to lean ^diolly on the Centres; but as iho 
Eight ('entve refu?ca to bo leant iipcui, the genuine supporters 
of the Government are reduced to the Left Centro. The new 
Ministers arc all taken trom n section within a section. M. 
Casimitc PfekiEit and his friemls parted coinpaTiy Rome time 
ago from the Left Ceiitrc, from distrust of iljs too great friend- 
liness towards tho Left, and CAUislriieted a group <»f their own 
under the title of the Conaorvativo liopuhlicaiia. It seems hard 
that politicians who fotind tho mild-spoken Lcll Centro too 
itjtolical should be accused, immediately on taking otlice, of 
nc# appreciating the necessity of rciulerinr' u resolutely Con- 
BCrvtttive policy provloniiiiaut in (ho government of tho 
country. What other policy, it might Ikirly bo asked, is 
to bo expected of a Cabinet in which M. Casiaiiu r^.uiEU 
and M. DLKAuaii; arc the leading spirits? The lan- 
guage* of tho interpellation proposed liy all fractious of 
tho Right shows tho greatness of tho change which their 
views ImvQ undergone in tho course of tlio last few months. 
Discouragement out of doors has given them increased bold- 
ness ill tlie .fUsenildy. 80 long as there was any hope that 
the country might bo conciliated, and that tho majority 
elected auiidst the jianic and disorganisiutiou of February 
1871 might bo sent back to ^'t•^.s:ulloa by tho deliberate 
and conscious act of tho con.'.rituuncies, the Right 
could lind soft things to say of the Kcpublic. It w'us 
not, they declarod, the Republic they hated, nor even ail 
Republicans; it was only tiio particular itopubJicans who 
make up the Left in tlie ChuinUer. If M. Thikus would dis- 
tinctly separate himself from the Radicals, gel rid of M. Jules 
Simon, and give France Conservative iii>>titulions, they had 
no wish to give ctTect to their tmmarohicul sympathies 
or to take tho Govcmniont out of his hands. After, it 
must be confessed, a suilicieiitly long interval, M. Tiiicus 
Las taken" them at iLcir word, lie has done the very Uiing 
which, in the days when they still thought it wortli while to 
tetnpori^te, they used to say would give them conlldcnco in 
Lis policy. There is not a suspiifion of Radicalism in the 
new Ministry ; there is a fine Conservative flavour about the 
. pro|)oa^d.. Coiislilutiou. But tho conceHsion which has come 
BO late, is no longer regarded as a concession, Tho Right have 
probably forgotten that there over was a time when, according 
to their own professions, it ought to have satisfied them. They 
still cling to the old phrases ; they do not demand in words 
that the Republic slmll give place to a Monarchy ; they 
simply ask mr a Cabinet whoso firmness will reassure tho 
country, and introduce a rcstdutely Consorvativo policy into 
the Government. But llie whole spirit of Uieir demand has 
ohangod.. To insist by an interpellation upon tlie necessity of 
a Conservative policy is to imply that the policy actu- 
allv adopted by tho Government is not Conson^ative. It is 
only on one supposition that this can be truly said 
in tljo present case. If ConservatiHin and Monarchy are 
interchangeable terms, and there can bo no Consorvalism 
under a Republic, M. Tiiiejis's policy is not Conservative. 
On any other hypothesis it is Conservative to the last degree. 
ConsMuently when the Right go on asking for what has 
mready bm given, it is clear that they aro really a^iog for some- 
ming Qimrent, though they choose to call it by the same 
want a Republio with the Duke of Aumals for 
its Presid^t and Marshal MaoMaiiok for its Protector, and 
they ijfiiit it because they know that saoh a Republic vfould 


bo simply an ante-room to Monarchy. This is the only Con- 
sorvatisiiL that they genuinely caro for. A Conservative 
licpublic is in their eyes no better than any other Republic ; 
it has only appropriated a title which can nover truly belong 
to it, and which docs not in tho least describe its character. 
NoHiing probably hut tho foars of the more timid mombers 
prevents tho majority from frankly stating this view in the 
As.sembiy. But tho senso in which they use the word Con- 
servative is 60 well known that their meaning could hardly be 
clearer if they had proclaimed the Count of Chamboki) 
King. 

By rcconstnicting his Cabinet, and introducing the BUI on 
the organ i/ation of public powers, M. Tuieks has shown that 
lio does not yet despair of keeping tho Assembly under his 
control. Ho has so often obudned n majority under the 
most unpromising circumstances, that it would be exceedingly 
unsafe to predict that he will fail to do so again. Butthodongor 
against wliich ho has now to contend is mciro serious than any 
he has yet encountered, lu his former struggles with the Right 
tho secret of his strength has been tho terror which his ad- 
vcrsari' S have felt at tho tliought of being loft to tliomsolves. 
Tho threat of resignation has invariably brought them to 
their senses. They have unwillingly rccognizod, whenever 
it caino to the point of taking decisive action, that M. Thiki&s 
was tt necessity. It is possible, of course, that they are 
secretly of this opinion still. They have blustered a good 
deal more than usual, but noverthclcss it may be only bluster# 
If so, M. Tiiir.Jts will at the last niomeiit either have a majority 
of votes on his sido, or bo ablo oven after defeat to make his 
own tonus with the conquerors. It seems moi)^ probable, 
huwover, that the Right have .at length brought Uiomselvois to 
the point of doing without M. Tur£RS. They^ hl^o studied 
public opinion to very littJo purpose if tb^.do^npt soo thAt 
tlioir only chance of establishing thci|^lu|fiii"'||i 6 w 0 r 
use, and uso promptly, tho intcfval socived^emi'^y the eon- 
tiuuancc of tho. present Assembly. They will be nowhere 
after a general election : they will bo nowhere even beforo a 
general election if they wait for many., more partial elootionH. 
It is plain that tliey cannot turn this intervM to any accouut 
so long as M. Tiukrs remains at tho head of affitirs. While he 
retains bis authority Uio Republic will continuo to exist, and 
if tho Republic continues to exist until after a new Assembly 
has been elected, tho last hopo'of tho monarchical partV-^will bo 
gone. Perhaps the most convenient thing that could happen 
to tho Right at this moment would be M. Tuiebs's 
death, since tho Assembly would then be tho only legiti- 
xnato power in tho country, and as such would have the 
right to nominate a new President. But as assassination 
has ceased to bo fitshionablo, M. Thiebs can only be got out 
of the way by a vote of want of confidence, and on tho 
whole tho Right seem to intend their interpellation to bo 
taken in this sense. They must foresee couaidcrable difficulty 
in getting die Duke of Aijmale to accept the post, but they 
probably count on making much of tho imminent danger of 
anarchy if tho country is left without a head, and on over- 
coming by this means any inconvoiiionC reluctance on his part. 
If, therefore, their course does not foil them at tho last 
moment — it is quite possible that it may fail them after all 
— they may be expected, to carry tho interpellation with the 
undisguised intention of overturuing the Gfoven^ent and 
abiding the consequenoee. 

It is by no means certain, however, that in this inatanoo 
their victory will have the effect which they design it to have. 
M. Tuiers was prodigal of threats ^ rengnation when he folt 
sure that the moment after he wonhl be implored to'take 
back bis power. It does not follow that he will 
equally pr^gal of them whfn he eqpeote to be taken 
at his word. Supposii^t that foe tnterpwtioa is adopted, 
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tho majority of the Assembly will have put on record tlmlr 
conviction that the gravity of the political situation requires 
ut the liead ofanairfi a Cabinet whose liriiincss will roussurc 
the country. Of course, if M. Tjijers accepts this as a direc- 
tion to retire fcom oCce, the vuajority will have the opppr- 
tiinity of pultttg at the head of atUiirs not a Cabinet only, hut 
.*1 Prescient, whose fimmesa will have tlio (issirsd oiLct. liut 
Bupposing that M, Thiehs takea no notice of the Intorpollntl.in | 
ullcr it has been pass'jf), it is not ut all clear that the iiuijurity | 
liavo any means of compelling him to take notice of it. A , 
vote of want of confidence is a serious thing to a stateamun if , 
it is supported by public opiiiiou out of doors. Uut when ; 
public opinion out of doors i.s notoriously liohtilo to tlio vote, 
and when its authors dare not appeal to the country to con- 
lirm it, it may be iiotbing very tremeudous after all. M. Tuieus 
might liave been bettor advised if ho hud adopted a policy 
of doing nothing iu preference to tliat policy of excessive 
activity which seems to be foreshadowed by his Bill on the 
organiseatton of public powers. He cuiinot coTn])ci the 
^VMtnbly to dissolve itself, but ho might have virtually ro- 
fosed to acknowledge it as a Legislature by providing it witli 
nothing about which to legislate. He has preferred to try 
once more whether the Aasetnbly eunnot he made to servo 
his purpose ; but if it fails to do so, there secnia tu be no reason 
-why lie should not do at i:ist what, it was open to him to do 
at first. M. Tiiikrs may in the end do as niucli harm to the 
Kight by nssuining an attitude of passive resistance as by any 
mauifestutioii of open hostility. 


THE VIKXXA PAXIO. 

A FINANCIAL panic has iiuexp»*cttjd!y clouded the? com- 
nicncctncnt of a fostivo swisoii at Vienna. Wiiilu the 
EMruituH and his p|:inculy guests celebrated the oj cnijig of the 
KxhibitioUi traders and bankers were struggling to avert 
suddcii ruin; and the Governnu'iit was com[»ellMl to hvtcrvciio 
for the relief of the money imiTket by uuthori/.ing an addi- 
tiotial issue of paper currenoy. The lungc « f ;i monetary 
crisis at Vienna must be far narrower than in London, The 
diUiculty of obtabiing discount chn.fly conoerm^ iruders who 
conduct their business on credit; and at Vienna the panic 
seems for tl&e present to liavc been confined to the Stock Ex- 
change and the motioy market, 'fhe genctul euiiunintiiy r^ay 
escape any share in the calamity, unless the paper currency is 
doprCduUMl. The most complicated machines arc al.«io the 
most .dclic«Htc ; and the comineixrial system of Austria is c<mi- 
paratively shnplc. On the other hand, the political const ilu- 
tion of the monarchy is liiglily artificial ; and the Austrian 
Ministry was cotnpelled to obtain the consent of the Hungarian 
members of the liclegation to ..the suspoii>iiua of ihi: Bank Act. 
The collapse of sredift secius to have been sudden and un- 
foreseen. Tt is not known that the capitalists of Vienna IkmI 
lately projected many hazardous enterprises; hut Austri:in 
stockjobbers had ougaged in some of tiic numerous t«pecui:i- 
tions which hal^c lately been promoted at Berlin and Frank- 
fort. It is said that the rise of suddi u fortunes Jmd been 
regarded witli general diss:itisfaction, and that the Interfer- 
ence of the Government to relievo s]icculators frpm the con- 
sequences of their own rashness has not been approved 
by the public opinion of Vienna. iSinco tin* close of 
the war an extraordinary variety of Joint-Stock Coinpaiiie.s 
has been established in Germany, [lurtly in consequence of 
the iullu.x of money caused by the pa\ ment of the French 
indemnity. Notwithstanding the exclusion of the Austrian 
territories from tlio now Empire, Vitniiui is still a German 
oity, and it has shared in tlie gcnonil exci lenient. It is said 
that some local kuikcrs have become the objects of popular 
indignation; but it. may be hoped that the clTccls of* the 
criins will bo chi( tly felt among a limited circle of money 
dealers and speculators. The tratlcsiuen and hotelkeepers 
of Vienna may perhaps still enjoy the opportunity of levying 
a tribute on the crowds of visitors which will shortly throng 
the city. The pouic will serve as an cxcu.so for a farther 
rise of psicos, if the tarifis which have been already fixed 
still admit of an extended margin. A few days ivill diow 
whether the monotary disturbance extcmls to the other 
financial bciitrcs of Germany. The fiiormous sums which 
have lately been remitted from Paris to Berlin will bo 
^pdetiaUy available for maintenance of oreilit; but the 
’Ultiqiato results of the operation are still imperfectly under- 
uteod. 

•Bmdf the panic Is confined tp' Vienna, the inevitable do- 
mwds jof Gerhumy will causb a Imvy pressure on the EimliA 
. mmqgmarkct. Tlie griwt idee iu the value of money ^ieh 
is iraebted by the late aJteratione in the Bank rate of dis- 


count will both embarrass trado Jind check speculation, A 
pressure resulting from extenial caiuicii, if it is applied in 
time, may iu soino instances tend to prevent still moro 
serious disaster ; but there is re.isoii to fear that the tide of 
prosperity is already on the ebb. Utftil Septebiber next, 
when the kst payment of the indemnity wfil be medc, thace 
will be a constant drain of money to Germany ; nor isit likely 
that during the" interval iho rate of discount in England will 
be considi.Tably lowered. The unfortunate prolongation of 
winter into the middle of May has already inudo it certain 
that the harvest will bo defective ; and Ums for there is 
no prospect of n considerable dinimution in tho price of 
coal. The share market illusiralOH the combined results 
of dear money .and of less cheeifiii prospects of trade. 
Within six or eight months tliu average value of railway 
property has been reduced at least ten per cent., repro- 
sontiiig a depreciation of many millions. It is true that 
a fall in the price of railw.ay stock or of any similar iu- 
vestmont is not really a loss to the coriimunit}’^, inabmuch as 
purchoaers gain at the expense of previous holders ; but falHng 
prices represent tho existence or tho expectation of difficulty. 
A higli rate of discount was uinintained Ibr nearly two years 
. before the catastrophe of 1866 ; but at present it nmy bo ox- 
' phiined by the fin.ancial operations on tho Continent. The 
probable cflccts of tho transicr of two liundrcd inillious from. 
Franco to Germany w'crc too highly estimated wlicti tlie amount 
of iho indcnuiiCy was first aniiuuiiced ; but the apparent esise 
with which successive instalments liave been provided has 
causcitl an oxcc&^ive reJictlon of opinion. Tlie entire couse- 
(lucnces of tho ti'ansaction will only be understood after full 
experience ; but it is evident that they will not bo unim- 
[lortant. The accidental coincidi'nco of the reoiupt of tho 
iiidcnmity with the cstablishineut of a gold currency iu tlio 
German Empire aggravates tho cilbct of the payment by 
temporarily withdrawing a Cicwisiderablo amount of bullmii frum 
oil c Illation. The domuud for gold will porli.'ips not bo per- 
ceptibly increased by the panic at Vienna, us Austria slill 
nomiiiHlly maiutaius a silver standard, and praclically uses 
a paper curront?y. 

11 the monetary Jisturlianco ui Vienna and the r;i| id rise 
in tho niic of diMi.‘ounl Jiad occurred a few wt.'oks earlier, the 
<*uiTc*m:y rrformers in tho IIuu.?e of Commons W'otild pnjbably 
have useil tlie iiiconvciiicuoc which lia.i been sufibrod iw an 
nrgunnnt in support uf tlieir tbeories. It would ccrt.'iinly 
s;ive flinch trouble if llic prices of money, and indeed of all 
other conimodLiies, were suitionary ; and in former times in- 
niirncnibic attempts were niudo by Acts of Farliam<*nt and 
otherwise to counteract the natural inslablpty of v.aiuc. Thu 
rt'giilatiuri of wages by statute and the usury laws proved 
to be either inoperative or iiiibchievou-i ; btat only a few 
years ago llio bakers of Paris weio aubjecUid to an arbitrary 
[ lari ir of prices, and thu modern admirers of .UonKseiKitU!: still 
' fqiphiud tlie wisdom and patriotism wliich aggravated tho 
starvation of Purls by (*:jlabliHbing a maxi mum price for flour. 
The oj.ponents of tlie Bank Act, and of all legi.-lalion of tho 
kind, still think it possible to counteract by law tlio causes 
which affect i'roni time to time the value of mono}'; but 
: practical traders have long since Jearnrod from their own 
; i.x[)CTicnco and from the teaching of scientific economists that, 
’ when scarcity is approaching, foresUllcrs and regratera of 
money, ivhilc they pursue their ow'n interest, perform a public 
service by hoarding and by enforcing the exercise of frugality. 

, The Bank uf England, though it has sometimes incurim 
' odium by charging a higli rate of discount, is only one 
' among several trading firms ou a large scale which are bound to 
' .secure themselves against probable loss by charging the full 
' value of tlic article in which they deal- As money lor lend- 
\ ing is worth a third more tliaii it was worth weeks ago, 
i hankers W'ould both wiciifice a legitimate profit and increase the 
I risk of a financial crisis by advancing money at four per cent. 
I when they ghii find solvent borrowers to give six per cent, if 
■ tho nccomits of private and Joint-Stock Bunks wore published 
I weekly in detail, it would be found that the Bank of England 
! only exercises the ordinary |jrudonoo which • is indisjiensiible 
I to the safe conduct of Uie trade in money. Tho additional 
I cost of trading operations when the rate of interest is high is 
‘ in no degree caused by tho money-dealers, who ibUow tho 
I natural changes in tho value of money witlicmt attemptrug to 
i regulate them. 

Borne of tlio reports from Vienna imply Uiat the disturbanee 
in tho money market has been {uittly caused by the wprujM 
engqgementa of bankers in spcculuiivo enterprises. .A stock- 
jobber, or any oUier trader who deals with oapitol ofiiuiwwiit, 
is at worst^a pimbler if he embarks on adventtytoito^ciiuk^ 
tokings; but tho first duty of a banker is to take oAre that tho 
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fiiBfii'eiilnisted tohim by hk ctMtonen rfisU be at iimaa 
fbitfaecmuxig. Tb6.giwtoKt commercial oataatrofAe whkh^vee 
ocMMxrediQ 'EoglaAd through the fiiilttce of a auagle firm iiv- 
▼olved no eventual loca to" the creditera, tlumgh many abaxe* 
holders were mined* A banker who foils k condemned^ by 
the simple fiict of hia insolvency. There is reascm to hope 
that the mialbttuae which has telallcn Vieuna wUL not ox- 
(uni to LuOdOlL Thd new German Coini>anies which are 
probably responsible for tlio chief part of the niischief are 
not known to hove placed any considoi^ble portion of tlieir 
l yipit-j^l in Euglond, and the iiiiattciol and coniq^ercial trans*^ 
actions' between Engluid and Austria are on a limited scale* 
The paiiio will be more forinidable if it extends to the two ! 
gnttk centres of business at Berliu and h'mnkiurt. it seems 
to be understood that it ivill have little iulluenco on French 
markets. Since the suspc'nbioii of specie po^nitints iu 
consequence of the war, dealers iu oil ])}U'ta of the Continent 
resort to Engloud to supply any deficiency in capital or iu 
bullion ; but the motophor of drainage which is coiunionly 
oppliod to the abstraction of money is but iiii]H)rlcctly 
accurate. 'Water may be <lrawn oil* by the mem force of 
gravituliou, but those who require money must be prepared 
to. provide an equivalent; and, if the money niuiket is 
partially drained, tbo process b^ts consislud iu uniking ad- 
vaiitago*oua purchases of securities which will oiterwurds bo 
resold at a profit. The gains of bankers are largust when 
money is scarce, and England, as Ihc richest country iu 
Europe, is iu some sense a bank to most countries on the 
Continent. It may bo hoped that (he present high price of money 
may be fatal to some of the now Joint-Stock Cknii panics which 
arc almost daily stjoted. The increase of the Post Ofheo 
revenue must be largely duo to tho recent circulation of 
prospectuses of enterprises in all parts of the world. 


irtE llATlKd AM) VALUATION BILLS. 

M b. fciTANSFELD’S Bills havo given rise to so many 
objections in debate tliat it is easy to fori^see how for- 
midable will bo the op])osition to tiicm iu Conunittee. The 
criticism bestowed on tbe scheme is in i>art general mid iu 
part refers to deUiiJs. »Sir Massky Lorus is naturally indignant 
at tbe result to which his successful motion has been brought. 
He had a dk^tinct view of tho changes which ho wished to see 
made iu local finance ; he wanted |)crsonnl property to pay its 
sharo of the expenses of the district in which its owner resides, 
and ho wanted the Imperial Treasury to usaume a largo portion 
of local biurdens. Last year he carried a motion tbe terms 
of which were largo enough to includo tho attainment of both 
tbe objects he had in view*. The answer to his motion on 
the part of the Government is the group of Bills which Mr. 
8tansfi?;ld has now introduced. These Bills are framed on a 
very di&reiit theory from that which guided Hir Massey 
Lofes in lus efforts last iSession. It is not doing justice to 
the Government to say that they arc only trying to gain 
time, that these Bills show no distinct jiolicy, mid tluit Uicy 
leave all tho great questions of local taxation unsettled. On 
the contrary, tho main purjxjrt of these Bills is indisput- 
able, and if tho Bills themselvos do not reveal it, it was 
made suilicieutly evident by tbe Ministerial speeches of 
Thursday night. Tho Guvernmeut have distinctly taken up 
the ground that personal property is not to be taxed for local 
purinMCB. They, have insermd a clause in one of vheir Bills 
making perpetual what is novr the annual exemption from rating 
yif stock m trade ; and Mr. Hubert stated that tho cx|)erieQce of 
America had shown that the system of rating pcr.sonjJ pro- 
perty for local purposes worked extremely badly, and he trusted 
it would never be adopted in this country. Sir Georue 
JsMKiKsuK has given notice that in Commitluo he will move a 
clause extending rating to personal property, and thus the issue 
will bo distinctly raised; but if his proposal were carried, 
the result would bo that, while tlio motion of Sir Massey Lopes 
would receive tbo eiicet which its author designctl for it, llio 
soopo of tho Government measure would bo entirely 
changed. As to tho second of iho two objects at which 
Sic Massey Lofes aimed, the Government concedes tbe 
principle ^at tho Imperial Treasury shall help to make 
up ^hut is wonted for local purposes alter real property 
has had impos^ on it all that it ought to bear. But it must 
prM w Mcort^ed what it is tliat real property ought to bear; 
and the first thing ^gages the attenttun of those who tiy 
to answer this question is tliat, while moat forms of real pro- 
perijr contrJTOtc to the expenses of local administration, tliwj 
Mtt iwmy od)«n Vfbjcl. ,io not. Ti.« liwi .toi^tbcwlbro, is 
to ttuOto real proptity contribtito all wuid, aad^en the Siftte 


iidUJcnaii['lioirnn«^.Sf vsatod ftom it. lEtb 
or A good way of dealihg with tha question; h(Ut ^ lavtAfie 
it is a perfectly distinct and iuteiligiblo way, and then iS'Tip* 
thing Wsh or unfuiar about it* Tho worst that cs^Wsftt^ . jjl 
Ih^ it is a plan of dealing with local taxation whicji milShwlk 
some lime u» work out* But then ic lousC bit ranesihMd 

that tbo only aiwuTMgiiYu^ If Uic cxeiupiiott of peTfioiial prt^iy 

from rating was to cimtinue, was to make a present to looal 
ijmm Iiiqicrial taxation without inquiry ; and although this 
Ipivo been a popular mode of getting over tho diflicnlty, it xs 
not hard to sec how very dangerous the precedent would have 
been. 

There arc three principal classes of real property which are 
at present cxeiiqited fn^m coutributioiis to local rates. Thttsu 
are motidlifcrous mines, Government pro;>erty, and the 
]>ro))ei'ty of corporations, charitable, soivnnfic, and Utevary 
iri^stitutiond, imd Siuiday and Ragged Sidiuola. Ma. .Stan«VKi.u 
proposes tliat all these exemptions sliulL cease to exist. Tliati 
mines ought in fairness to bear their proportidn of taxation 
was conceded by speakers on lioth sidoM Of the lluuse, uud it 
is evident that there is no theory on which this exom]>(ioii can 
bo uofondod. Mr. Pf.rcy AVvniuum stated that iu one small 
dUtrict of West Gurnberl;ind the annual value of the mutes is ^ 
344,ooo2., and yet tliey contribute noUiing to the rates. Mr. 
Phase stated that in tho district which he represenU tliA Bill 
would bring into rat<?ablc value ioo,oooZ. of aiiuiial value in 
iron mines, besides a further considerable amouitt to W de- 
rived from lead mines. Tho wliole annual amoiuit'of rato- 
ablo value throughout the country which would come widun 
the o|i6Ritiou of tbe clause is eslimated at little short of twelve 
millions atorling; and onoof t:bo main fb[md.atiotts of the iorgn'^ 
ment of the (iruvorunicut, that the SUiUi should uot coiiiribute 
until all who ought to contribute have done so, is this 
fact of twelvo miiiiona of rateublc valuo being, exempted 
by a mero accident of the law* The gl^eat ditficulty is in 
curiiitrucliiig the details of the systom under. )^'hiu)r iniBss 
would Ijc rated. The Bill contains no defiiiiticm nf a ndne; 
and Mi.. Plase insisted that, unless the Bill declared what a mum 
means, endless couiurtiou and litigation must ensue* ^ la seme 
districts, for examplo, a mine is generally held to include not 
only tlio gi*ouEid and machiueiy, but iiU Inranch ludways 
ctmncctcd wiili tho mine; Mr* Percy Wynijuam was of 
upitiiou that diflereut sysloms must be allowed to prevail in 
diilhrent parts of the country. Jn Devon and Coruwali 
he allowed that the royalty of a mine might bo projmriy 
tukoii as a guide to its ruteable value, but he douiiHi tliac 
ibis was at ail true of tlio rest of tbe country. The. .t^i^nerai 
principle of allowing Goverument buildings to contiibutit will 
not be suiferod to receive the sanctiou of law witlumt a strong 
clFort being iiiade to show wliy tlio lluuso should not adopt it. 
Members like Mr. Stone, who represent Wwns where, as in 
Portsmouth, a large |)urt of- Uie ground is occupied, by 
Government buildings, naturally insist tliut it is very hard on 
other owners of propt'rty that Uiey are to bear all Uio mtos 
while one great owner is to pay nothing* The Guvomment 
is, it is i^ged, nothing but one inanuiactorer amongst uianv, 
aud its Iona of profit is tho dctc'nce of the nation, and it uu^t 
to ptiy rates like any other manuhicturer having a proHudih! 
use of premises* On the other liand it ia Urged that the Bill 
only extends to England, and that, if the Govenniient pays 
rates, tlio general taxation of tho country must bo increased, 
aud Uius poor people in fkoiland aud Ircbiiitl will liave 
to find more money in order that rich people in wealthy 
English towns may find less. It is also nr^^ued that 
tlio Government itself creates much of tlie weaidi whicii 
bears the rates from which Government property is exempt, 
luid that PortsmouUi has already got its equivalfut in Uu: 
choice made oi' it us the field iu wiiich a very large ]iari of 
tin; inoncy raised by taxation is exjicndcd. Tlio proj^osal to 
istx municipal property has not asyt^t provoked auy o[ipo.sition. 
but a fceblo word was spoken on Thursday for charitable, 
scientilio, and literary institutions ; wliiJo tlio outcry against the 
notion of taxing Sunday and Jiof^vd ^*bools was^ ^ strc^ig 
tliut Mr. &i'AMbir'EL2> liaU virtually to yield the p.'dnt) and! to 
agree Umt, if tlio House wished, the proposal shoufd bo widf^ 
dra\vn in Committoo. The Government, in fact, lota' il be 
understood that as to ali its proposals it will Imten to sw- 
coinmendatimis and suggestions in Committee, provided the 
main principle is k€]>t inviolato, that personal pro|mrny shall 
not bo rated, and that all real pru^iertyu almll be rated Whioii 
cun practically be made to bear v 

Aitbougii, liowevd*, these ora the iimin instanees qf total or 
partial exemption, there aro ofhefv luiiuir oifesAvith tvhiuli the 
Govoniiuf.^t lias attein|ited^tiO«d^; and in each ense ^ttler$^is 
very great diiKculty in sayjt^ WIkt k the* nght rule to be kid 
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down, and any deciwon to which the House may eome^ wll, 
iinlcu the greatest precautions ora used, work injustice in the 
case of some persons. It is, for example, a very vexed 
question how machinery ought to be rated ; and Mr. Gawlkt, 
speaking on behalf of a borough where machinery is largely 
used, insisted that no Act ought to be passed which did not 
define what machinery should be rated. At present machinery 
fixed on stone is rated, and machinery fixed on timber is not nitcd. 
If, again, a largo quantity of machinery is worked from a 
single engine, the engine and boiler are rated ; but If each 
machine is worked by a small separate engino fixed near it, 
the boiler and aleam-pipcs only are rated. Tlicse are small 
matters, but one special inaisiuco illustrates the dilHculty of 
doing equal justice in the levying of rates better than a large 
amount of general propositions. Then, again, it is proposed 
to rate growing timber ; but Mr. Heklet suggesUtd that if the 
rate only extended, as ho supposed, to woodlands, the owners 
of very valuable trees in hi^gerowa would escape, and this 
would be unfair; 'while Mr. (3Kosa suggested a problem the 
answer to which it is not very easy to see. Sup[)ositig, he said, 
a man has a life estate in land, and his life la.sts the time 
while the trees arc growing. He dies, and his successor cuts 
and fells the timber. The tenant ibr life has ])aid rates all iiis 
life witliout a farthing of profit. The successor has all the 
profit without having paid any rates. Mr. Ckoss sug- 
gested that tho Government should devise some means 
by which the outlay for r:ites might be repaid by the fclh^r 
as tho trustee to the executors of tho unfortunate tenant fiir 
life ; but the clause would be so very difilcult to draw that Mr. 
StansfeU) is scarcely likely to take the trouble to draw it, or 
to make himself responsible for it, unless ho is obliged ; and yet 
no one can deny tlmt Mr. Choss has shown a vrny in which the 
Bill may work injustice. Tho Bill also provides that game 
shall bo rated^ but here again many questions arise. If tho 
landlord lets the shooting, there is no groat difficulty, although 
what the tenant pays for is not so much property .*is amu^}- 
luent. But when the landlord keeps the shooting in hand, he 
may have to pay for what to him is oltcri nut a j profitable 
property at all; and thcoreiically it is not CT.sy to see 
why a man should pay rales on tho pheasfints ho fecMls 
ana kills more than on tho chickoiia ho feuds and kills. Tho 
distinction really consists in its being thought amusing to kill 
pheasants, and not amusing to kill chickens ; and it is the 
amusement, nut the property, that is taxed. Tlie Valuation 
Bill also deals with the old dispute so familiar to tho rondurs of 
ecoiiomical troutisos, as to the basis on which a large house in 
the country is to be tsixcd. It enacts that regard shall be h.ad 
to tho annual value to tlio occupant in respect of its actual 
** use and occupation.’* Mr. Cawlky remarked that it was 
impossible to have used words more opuii to litigation. 
Great proprietors often have several hou^ics, in one or two of 
which they live, while they keep a third in repair, out of 
deference to family tradition. What in such a case is 
the annual value to the owner of one of the houses 
at which he does not live, although legally ho is the 
occupier 7 Or, again, a nmu may liave inherited a house 
three times too big for him, and altliough its annual value 
-would bo great to a richer man, its possession inay be a 
positive loss to him. It may bo repeated that these ore but 
tiny objections, and that few people will bo much injured 
if in such respects the Bill is defective. But men natu- 
rally look at a Hating Bill from Uieir own point of view, and 
see how tho new dioe will pinch their own particular foot; 
and one of the groat obahiclea which hir. 8 taksv£ 1 .d has to 
ftoe is that almost every clause of his Bill hurts somebody, 
that he will have to meet one little outcry after another, and 
that in most instances each little outcry will have some very 
&ir foundation for its existence. 


GEBMANY. 

T he Session of the Proaaiiui Parliament has closed, and 
its work has been done. It has passed the famous 
BcclesiastiGal Bills which must mark so decisive an epoch 
in German histo^* ^ Prince Bismauck took occasion before 
the dose of the Session to review his work, and to express his 
final sentimonts on its character and on the necessity which 
had dictated it. He made no disguise of the fact that 
tho law of the Gormu Parliament for the expulsion of the 
(ffdtiti affiliated to the Jesuits had been carried out with con- 
aidoiabte rigour; and, although he explained that many 
brodioto and aisters of the orders had boon left in {leace, ho 
made il dear that every one from whom tho slightest cause 
of offl^ could be app^exided had been turned out of the 


countiy. To get rid of the worst of his enemies, and to keep 
those in the second rank of obnoxiousness under veij^ striei 
control, is hia plan, and it is a plan which he is carrying out 
in the face of day, and with the hearty concurrence of 
Liberal Germany. He seems to have thought it necessary to 
reply to some of hia critics who had objected that hia 
policy was entirely out of keeping with the policy which 
England and Kussia pursue tow«*irds llltramontanism. As to 
Kussia his answer was simplioity itself. Others might fancy 
they understood th«'. policy of Kussia, but ho had the advantage 
of really understanding it, and he i^uld speak from porso^ 
knowledge when he said that those who supposed Russia to 
have any kindly lulling for Ultrarnontanism were entirely 
mistaken. Nor could ho l>clievc that liSngland could view 
with much syin[x^lliy a set of people who liud succeeded in 
making constitutional government in Ireland impossible. 
Perhaps -wo in England should scarcely allow tliat what 
Princo Bismarck said was not in some degree exaggerated, 
but if he had cliosen to say that we are very tired of con- 
ciliating Irish ccclo^lastics, and that the greater degree of 
lenity with which Englisiiuien regard Ultramontaiiism is 
l.'irgely duo to the fact that they have not to apprehend 
from it tho political dangers witli which Ultrarnontanism 
ihreatiMiB German.'), vvo should not have had anything to do 
but to agrt'C with him. That the real battle in Prussia is still 
lo bo fought when tho nii'asurcs now passed into law come 
to be practically applied is obvious to every German, 
and Princo Bismarck is the last man in the world to try to 
conceal it. 'riie bishops have mot, and have vowed that they 
will resist tu the uiuiost the Laws of tlieir pensocutors, and 
willsuficr everything rather tlwni concodo anything. Wo must 
own that it is very liard to undoi'stnnd how the new laws, and 
et'pecially that reejuiririg every minister of religion to receive 
a Jay oiliication, can bo carried out without an amount of 
oppressive interference that will make the action of the State 
wear tho aj>pearaiK:e of aoincthing veTy like tyranny. All 
that can be said is that Princo imifonnly assorts 

that he has counted tho cost of wliat he is doing, and liiat if, 
in dc'diiiLf with reaolute aiiil uu«cinj>uloua enemies, bolclnestt 
irf ]>i-ndou.:e, he certainly hiis l^cc*n sulllcieiitly bold. 

Ullramontanisrn, liotvevor, is by m> inean.s tho solo cause of 
trouble to the German ( -iiancelloi:. The thorn of hia con- 
cjiitrcil province's is alwtiya running into his side, and his 
ostonldhliig frank ness was never perhaps inure clearly dis- 
played than in Ids recent Bp<jcch c>n the present state of 
AU'icc and Lorraine. His audience endured to hear from him 
what they ccrlaiidy would have received with explosive indig- 
nation fr(mi any one else, that one cause of tho dilficulty of 
governing those provinct's is tlie inability of Northcin Ger- 
mans to make iheinsidvcs pleasant. Nothing can be more true, 
and iiotliing could bo more salutary than that the govoriiora 
should t'lko tliia disagreeable fact into consideration when they 
wonder why the governed di<sIiko them. Princo Bismarck 
miglit huvo added that uot only do tho Alsatians dislike the 
Germans, but they liko tlio Pixncli. They have exchanged 
masters kindly, easy, and sympathetic, for masters harsh, ditfi- 
cult, and rigid. They feel like boys who have scon a placid, 
indolent, tender-hearted school master sent away, and a prig- 
gish certificated teacher placed over them in hia stead. There 
is no sign whatever that Germany has as yet mode any way in 
the affections of iho provincials. They have been bribed by 
haniisomo allowance.*) out of tho French indemnity ; but they 
have iakou tlio bribes without thanking tho Viribers. It has been 
foimd necessary to propose a Bill to tho German Parliament 
extending tho term during which tho provisional state of thinga 
is to continue in tho newly acquired provinces. The difiicui- 
ties of local administration seem also to grow greater rather 
than less. One member of a town council is so extremely 
annoying that he has to l)e dismisBcd, and immediately all tho 
other members resign because they will not seem to desert 
their friend and colleague. This is very provoking, for what 
can Prince Bismarck do, except concentrate the administra- 
tion of the town in tlio hands of some stern North GermaO| 
who is Buro to take every possible moans of keeping tho 
wound of disaffection ojien ? Prince Blsmarck can but trust 
to time and patience. Tho world, ho says, is sceptical 
as to tho skill and adroitness of Germans in the art oi 
government, but it cannot possibly call in question that tho 
Germans will persevere. Thro^h good and through evil 
they will carry on a tadc which ffiey have once begun. 
Prince Bismarck, however, invited his hearers to boueve 
that tliere was one ray of hope to gild the gloomy prospect. 
Before long Alsatian deputies will take their seats in the 
German Parliament, and tliis will do them, and those whein 
they represent, a vast amount of good ; it will dbow '£hem 
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whak Oenmuv WBlly ia, and what art ib« Tirtoaa and wtdinj^ pa«ad as iooa aapoaiibla ikm tbaaceoatOBiadaf^ 
reaoiiraasof the Bnpin to which they have be«x annexed. monpSoea to the reaaona which tender the tenawal of MAjM. 
Whether he ia rig^t or wrong, it ia evident that Prince expedient. It waa acarcely tMoeaaary to addnee any niifw. 
BmuKCiK qxike in accordance with a general idea which colonta pnxrf of the naceaeity of renewing the Act than the aiaiMi^- 
i 'bie whole conception of the lelatioDS of theae ptovincea to that the Loiio>Li£UTeNAirt had found it necoaaaiy to pmcl a lM ; 
yjdvamny. Hiaview b that Alaatiana are to be made Germans nearlyevery county in Ireland. In other worda, the counts oi» 
not in Alaaoe, but in Germany. Some months ago he dilated only be governed by the employment of powen whiob as»i 
on the beneficial influences which would be derived from not conferred by the ordinary law. Another stat ut e. Oa lled ; 
Almttitttia joining the Gorman army, being quartered in the Life and Property Protection Act, is only applied to the* 
German towns, and mixing in the social and domestic life of whole or part of two or three counties ; but tite opentieit of . 
German drcles. The private soldier and the deputy are thus the Westmeath Act, as it is commonly called, has been oonr 
to learn the and instil into the minds of those spicuoasly beneficial. Agrarian crime has been reduced to 

tfawhave left behind tiie auna thoughts as to the advantages a more fraction of the amount which prevailed before the- 
which Germany can confer and the evils it can inflict. passing of the Act; and Lord Hartikotox stated that the 

Sucoeea always succeeds, aud many littlo triumphs have imprisonment of only nine ^erlh^rovi^^ 

been won by Pnnoe Bissiabcx in ad^tion to hia two great 1“* had p^Ucally cnppled Rit^dism in West^th. It ra 
triumphs ofmakingUie Upper UonaeaucoumbontheCountiea ^We that fenaucs ot liberty may think u deauahla 
BiU oSd in paming his eiXiasticol measures. In the first of murdwous conspirators well known 

place, he h»mai«ged to remodel the Prussian Ministry until the police anonld enjoy perfect immunity because 
£e has at last s<^ed a majority of avowed Libenda and guilt c^not be substantiated by legal ptwl. Whether 

truatworthy followeta. In the place, ho has entirely “y ©f t**® I”"** membota we troubM with them exoewve 
alteredthetoneof the Conservative party; they have just ecrnplea may be reasonably dou^. Twentynught membeia 
issued a maniibsto in which they hewtily accept the new of Pe«» 

position he has created for them. They Mom os if they were f“l? knowlcdro that their o^itum would be 

mnccrely obliged to him for all that he has done. The “ moffective aa it was porham mn^ There la no reason 
manner in which he broke the neck of the resistance of the *» Offered from the ^ majority 

Peers seems to have fedod out of thoir thoughto, and they A®' colleagues who torft the opportoUy to be a^t. The 
have nothing more to say aa to his ecclesiastical BUls than opponents ot the Bill ^plained bitterly that the Treasury 
that it now behoves the EvongeUcal Church to see that it Bench was empty while new chaina wm iwging 6x m-. 
makes capital out of the new order of things, and uses happy Ireland ; but if Ministers and Lnglisii and &otdi 
the advantage which a hearty with the State members abstamed from swelling a majority already sufficient 

way give it in the free of Catholio disaffection. The tl»ero was nothing to prevent indignant Irish patriott ftom 
only point on which they inmst aa the special rign of protesting agaiiwt a tyrannical memure. Mr. Mitcum 
thoir Conservatism is that they are, and intend to be, Hknbt explained the absence ^ his jsolleagues on the smguk* 
entbnuastically loyal. But as the Kino goes heartily "icory that they have not the iqtirit to contend with their 
with his Minister, loyalty comes to bo the flag under oppressors in an alien Pwliament; but it might have been 
which Conservatives will fight the battio of Liberals. The thought a defeat would havo furnished a better argu> 
German Pwliament is even more ready than the Prussian to ?»o“‘ &>* H®“o Bulo than a display of entire indifference to 
advance in the path in which Prince Bismaiick seeks to IIabtisoton s prqject of coercion. Another explsnatum 
push it. If any questions could have been supposed likely of their absonw may. perhaps bo found in their estimate of 
to cause disaenaioua in the Parliamenti they would have been opinion of their conatituentBs Bven in Wcatineatbi peace- 
the questions Bpringing out of the proposal for the recasting more numerous than assassins, and, under a 

of the coinage aud paper circulation of the Empire, But of secret yotmg, tlie mass of the population may 

altliough differences of opinion havo shown tlicmselvos, there perhaps not be disinclined to secure to itself protection against 
has been no bitterness, and no inclination to oppose, from Kibandmen and their leaders ODoxogiiue had tbo 
jealousy of Prussia, schemes in many respects alien to the courage to exf>ress the conviction which ho prolMbly shared 
habits and distasteful to tlio feelings of the smaller States. members of the minority. Every Irish member 

The Parliament, too, is always contriving something of its foiled to toke part in the diviaiou may foirJy be considered 
own free motion which shall impel some backward part ^ supporter of the Bill. The few adversaries of the measure 
of Germany in the new paUia of unity and Liberalism, are ostensibly committed to the propwition that murderers. 
It ha s just passed a resolution that it is not fit that <^^ht not to bo locked up, and that journalists are entitled' 
any porticn of Germany riiould be dostituto of local t® pubMi tromn with impunity. The rebel press, even 
rfpreseutative institutions. Mecklenburg was the tiny Jindw the restrictions of the Peace Preservation Act, indulgee- 
oflender which this resolution was intended to affect. It has freedom which elsewhore woidd be regarded as unboun d ed 
long been completely in the hands of perhaps tlio most ^‘consee ^ In general it may be said that no loyal or respectable • 
petty aud backward aristocracy in Europe, and this aris- subject is in any degree incommoded by the provisions of the 
tocraoy views with sublime horror the notion of common and that its polities can only be incurred by the mosti 
people pretending to take a part in government. Before the reckless violators of the law. 

censure of the Empire, however, even tho nobility of Meek- When the Bill wont into Committee, Mr. Pim proposed that 
lenburg will probably give way, and it deserves notice that it should bo referred to a Select Committee consisting of all 
the 6 iuni> Duke by no means shares tho sentiments of his tlie Irish members, with tbo admtion of Mr. Bbucb and Lord* 
nobles, and is as anxious as his humblest subject that Uartixoton. If the motion had been carried, the propoeod 
•Mcscklenburg should have a Lilliputian Parliament of Committee would immediatdy havo divided itself into two 
its own. It is not only on account of Mecklenburg hostile parties ; and perhaps its discussions would have thrown 
that tills deserves notice ; for it may be observed light on tlie probable results of Home litde. The reasons 
t^iat the small princes of Germany have, on tho whole, ehown against Mr. Fix’s proposal were obvious and conclusive. It 
themselves muck more inclined to reform than could havo is tho business of Committees either to collect information for* 
lieen expected. They used to be laughed at or scorned os die use of the House or to elaborate in detail some measuro. 
men with the ideas of another century, absorbed in tho con- which has been adopted iu principle. It is by an enttreiyi 
templation of their trivial grandeur, and without even the different machinery that the »Scotch members retain for thorn- 
mental foculties oil which new thoughts could work. But selves tlie chief control over measures which concern their 
the world was unjust to them, and whether their motives may constituencies. Dr. Ball protested with appropriate vigour 
have been those of fear or awakening intoUigenoe, they Iiuve, against the innovation of establisliing a little Irish Parliament 
with few exceptions, shown a desire to meet the general at Westminster. Tho Committee could not have obtained' 
wishes of the country which doeifthem considerablo credit any information which waa not already ucoossible; and it is« 

highly important tliat in all cases of suspension of the law-. 

— =-«- - Government should be prepared to act on its mm 


THE IBISH PEACE PRESERVATION ACT. 

T he BUl fet rmwing th. Lfldi Paso. Ptotorration Act 
paawd tiuoogh ita difitoeiit atogM with leaa than the 
luuat acoom^aniniint of oant. still ooBventionally 

aoGM^ Owt a Minii^ ahoiikl aftoti to nnotthe neosMity 
of kt ^S u mg in ocomdaiieo . with the of the 

ooanMDiiy} BtftLwdHAsnmm^iaUgqp^M^lMaig^d 


rcBponsibility. It was a groat mistake to refer the etifte of < 
Westmeath to a Committee when the Life Preaerratian BiU< 
wee first introduced ; and the objeotiooa to Mr. Put’s lUdn. 
Le^elataro are &r more oonrinsire than tho ««'— i«m 
wi^ wore fermerly ui;^ egainet reliuenoo. to a mom 
dupaseumete tribunal. It was oridant through .the whole, 
ooiuse of the languid oppontion to , the BUI that tha pco.' 
testing Iritii members were not in eeniseb One nppnninli 
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of tlio mfintiwre gravely complnined of tbe provision vrhich 
renders u lic'jncu nccossaiy for bearing arms, on the ground 
ilint it intorfored ivith tlie lawful aud harmless piusuit of 

gportino:. i)M Of tbe iTiost coiispicuoul mmx& Of the iiijua* 

tic'o or inoijuuiity of Kuglish legislation for Ireland consistA in 
tlio exMTipiiori of tho Irish from assessed taxes, and from some 
or.lii»r Imrdcns of tlio same kind. If it is lawful in Ireland to 
slioof ;rame without a licence, no such privilege) is enjoyed by 
Kiiglishmen ; and Mr. Lowe has long since imposed a tax of 
ten Bliillings a year on^ja^rsona who for any pur[toso carried a 
gnn. As Mr, IIoxatne justly observed, Weslmoatli tennnts 
are not likely to take out licences for firearms to bo canploycd 
in shooting their landlords; and it seems but a trifling hard- 
ship to be com pel led to ask for a gratuitous certificate whidi I 
u’ould bo granted as a matter of course to any respccUiblc 
person. The object of requiring tlie licence is to give the 
police a hold on tho unlicensed fnitriots who may happen from 
time to time to bo about to shoot their landlords or other 
objects ol their dislike. Itoving assassins who have not been 
able to provide) themselves with the necessary document arc 
JiUoly to bo apprehended if they are nevcrlheloss found in 
|) 08 .sea^ion of lirearms. Tho Fenians who occ^isionally break 
into guii'shops at Cork or in other towns will be hamprrod 
ill tho use which they iniglit fed inclined to make oi their 
booty. It is diUiciilt to imagine any ease in which an honest 
iiurl ]>oaceable Irislmian could hutler uiiy inconvonieneo from 
tho re gulated permission to carry arms. 

The (WO with which necessary Curroion Bills have lately 
been p;iats(id does credit to tiio good sciiso of Parliament and 
tif this Iri.sli members themselves. AVlieii tho Pnjwso Frescrvji- 
tion Act was lirst }Ki.^sed, and w'hen tho Westmeath Bill was 
iutroilueed in tho following year, it was thought necessary to 
mention the intended legislation in tho fc^pecch from, the 
Throne, and in one instauco to refer tho evidence which 
juatifj^nl the action of tho Clovormncnt to a Sdect Committee. 
At an earlier period great political issues turned upon Bills for 
preserving tho peace of Ireland, and more tliaii one Ministry 
wan ovcrlhruwiv in the conrso of conflicts on tho question. 
] 40 nt (B:ly retired from oihee in 1834111 cou9<queuce of a 
long series of blimdera and intrigues in which some of his 
BuborcJinalos had contrived to engage with O’Coxnt.ll. In 
1846 lioixl iJoiix after standing aside to allow Sir 

BoiiCKT Peel to pass the Bill for abolishing tho Corn -laws, 
Auccossfully coalesced with Lord (iKonuu JBvNtinck to drive 
the Minister from office by defeating a necessary Coercion 
Bill. Tho Tory loi.dor boldly avowed his approval of the 
measure which he opposed, but he contondod t hat a Govern- 
ment which had broken iqi its pirty could not be safely 
trusted with exceptional powers. Jjord John J{i:ssell, as 
Bjon as ho had attained tho object of driving his rival fi’om 
olficc, immediately passed tho measuro which ho had de- 
nounced as oppressive and unnecessary. All statosmeu were 
then, as now, convinced of tho necessity of preserving the 
peace of Ireland ; but wKen paL'ti(>s were evenly balanced, it 
was soinetiiuca thouglit expedient to court by liberal 
professions the favour of O'Connf.ll and his adherents, 
in these duj's politicians have perhaps become more 
(M>nscientious ; mid tho robust faitli of former times 
ill llio universal applicability of tho British Constitution 
hoA been occasionally disturbed. Mevorthelcss interterenco 
with tho common law rights of the Irish subject is 
carefully restricted within tho narrowest limits. As a 
iiibcriil Irish member observed during the desultory delmte 
on tho Vcace Frcservation Act, no ordinary person would 
know that Mich a law was in force unless ho derived his 
inJormation from the sediliotis newspapers of London. Tho 
Irish Government seems to have exorcised its powers with 
extreme moderation mid with sound discretion. One Irish 
member called attention to the excess of arrests under the Act 
over the discharges and tke present detentions. It appeared 
that some of the Wostmeatli Kibandmon are not in prison, 
and that tiioy* are not pursuing their usual avoc;iiions in the 
neighbourhood ; and it was rogrettod that some of tho leaders 
had b^n allowed to leave Ireland for America as a condition 
of their release. As it is contrary to the principles of 
Kaglislimen to punish ofienders without trial, the Government 
has probably acted with aound judgment in getting rid of some 
of the ringleaders in themost convenient manner. They had 
been taken into custody because it was known that they pro* 
xnoted murder and other crimes of violence, although there 
was no legal evidence of their guilt. As the object was to 
gel rid of criminals whom it was impossible adequately to 
pimish, their expatriaUon waa desirable for all parties. In 
tbe United States they will either abandon their former 
hirt>it% or they will be conviclsd and punished without tho 


smalleet scruple. In the meantime life in Wesfemea^ has 
becomo tolerably safe. Before trial by juty is re*estaUlsh^ 
08 the sole method of protecting society in WOstmeatb, B may 
pClliajK) hove buvn found Vftpodieut tv adopt thoi»ugg«ciUoutfo£ 
the Select Committee on the Irish jury system. The modest 
remark that persons unable to read or write the English Ian- 
giuigo ouglit to bo cxomx)tcd from serving on juiies seems to 
deserve aitoution. 


THE SPANISH hlLECTIONS. 

I F tho lwO])ublioan jiarty in Spain or the Government 
over atfnehtid importance to tho general election, they 
Tiiuat hai'c be(*n seriously disappointed by tho result. Tho 
Federal Bcpublicans have siu'cccded in returning an almost 
unariimoiw ABScmbly, except indeed tliat the uncompromising 
faction of tlu/ir own body will coiistituto a troublesome 
minority. Within a few inontlis two previoiiH elections have 
proviihid as many Governments with overwhelming majorities. 
SAr.A>.TA and the Conservatives, Zoriiilla and tho ProgressisU 
or Radicals, were in turn omnipotent, as far as power depended 
on tho ostensible opiiuon of tho constituencies. ZnnniLiA 
showijd Ids appnsciation of iho value of repn-sentativo iusti- 
ttitious in t>piiiii by cndeavcmiing to induce somo of his 
political o]»i)on(*nls to accept seats in tho Upper Houso of the 
Curtoa. Sa(tAST\ had before him been accused, probably with 
jiir>tic(‘, of packing tho elections ; but in iSjiain tho Ministor 
tor the tinio being hardly iiccils to troublo himself with tho 
details of inUjrfureiico. Tho supporters of each succoHsivc 
(iovcrniucnt am tlie only politicians who have any tmlliciout 
motive fur exerting llioriisclvcs in the Ibrmation of the pre- 
liminary (’omniittc'is which superintend tho elections. The 
control of tlio ballot-boxes conveys an irrcsponsil.)lo power 
over tho roturns; and the electors, even if they felt any in- 
terest in tho clectiouB, know that it would be usch.*ss to vote 
for Opposition cantlidaics. On the present occasion, the 
groat mass of the population, anticipating the inevitable 
result, d(‘libtratoly abstained IVoni voting ; ami it is 
doubtful wliethcT oven the doniinant party oxhibitod itK 
lull numerical stron^Hh. According to tho electoral law, 
if indeed Uiero can be Miid to be any constitutional 
law ill Spain, tho suftVago was restricted to voters who 
had attaiiiod tho ago ot‘ twi.nty-five ; but tho Republican 
Government, fur iho pur[>oso of ensuring ripoiiess of political 
judgment, arbitrarily oxlciidod the privilege to all persona 
over tho ago of twenty. It has, alter all, only beou found 
possible to induce a iburth or fifth part of tho qualified electors 
to vote ; and, in suhstauco, tho return of tlie Oonstituent Cortes 
is e(£uivalent to a cousus of tho Republican minority, including 
Uie stray puliliciaus who habitually bupport any Guveinment 
which may be in power. It is evident tliat no value will 
attach cither to tho orilinnry or to tho constituent legislation 
of a body which is virtually nominated by tlie Ministers that 
they may continue to exercise power in its name. After tlie 
discroditublo Parisian catastrophe of 1848, the Constituent 
Assembly contained a largo majority of members opposed to tho 
policy of the revolutionary Goveniment. Tho shiun Spanish 
election still more emphaticaliy condemns tho Republican 
usurpation. As soon as the nation finds means of expressing 
its will, any movement for tho overthrow of tho Government 
aud tho Cortes will bo morally excusable, if only it is 
justified by success. 

The process of making a Constitution will be a farce, except 
so for as it involves tho abstruse problem of Federalism. For 
sixty years past ingenious legislators have provided the 
Spanish nation with a long succession of impracticable and in- 
operative Constitutions. In every instance tho object has 
been to apply principles of extreme democracy to the details 
of government aud administratidn, and the latest experiment^ 
completed three or lour years ago, was applauded by die 
leader of the llydo Park rioters as a model systoni which 
might be advantageously copied by the ^nighted Legislature 
of England. The limitation of ago which formed only 
check on universal soilVage hft alrmy been abolished by the 
Republican Governoicnt ; and, with the beat possible intentions^ 
it is impossible to provide larger seenritiea for that kind of 
liberty and equality which finds favour with modem revolu- 
tionary theorists. It will be perfectly eaqr to renew the pro- 
hibitions against soqpeiision of the ordiioary rights of law ; 
and the Bepabliean generals in the Northexit provinces will 
disregard any enactment of the kind aa wiilingly as if they 
were under the orders of Prim or Saaiairo. The cUffioulties 
of die Cosititiient Cortes will oommenoe with the task of 
orgaaiaing a Federal GovemmenU In fbetetidboe^no 
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aiciim uk «r oul of G^in lenowa wbat Fodmliam means i nor 
Ima OAftTELAii over sucoeeded, notwidntanding his xare powers 
«of luuguuge, in expounding in intelligible terms tbe 
<wbi«b IM {ffuRara. Ttl8 ansnd^iCftl elftnes, vho alone wlii) in 
onrneet fur a Federal JHepublic, desire, ae far ae they have any 
definite {dan, that the country should be ^vemca by them- 
selves, through ^0 agency of local Clubs exercising despotic 
.and irresponsible power in every town and district. They 
have persuaded themselves that there is no necessity for main- 
taining a national army, or iar contributing to the expenses 
of a central Government. The revenues of tho dominant 
Juntos or deputations will probably consist of forced loans, or 
of other exactions from the wealthier classes; and some of 
the more advanced Clubs are prepared in their respectivo 
districts to alMiliah property altogctlier. Cultivated liepubli- 
ciins such as Fioukuas and Castelab have no disposition to 
concur in a diasolution of political society; but they will 
grievously disappoint ilieir adherents if they content them- 
selves with pro{H)8ing a mere enlaigemont of the functions of 
provincial authorities. It will scarcely be proposed that tho 
different kingdoms which were finally united under tho sceptre 
of Fxrpina.nij and 1saiseli.a should once more be severed for 
administrative purposoa; and, on the other hand, tbore is no 
historical pretext for the estabiishmont of* the smaller provinces 
as independent States of a Fedonitiou. Stotosiuen cannot 
dispense, like local demagogues, with an army, and the military 
force must necessarily be subject to central control. Tho 
roceni policy of umiiiig liepublican Volunteers for tho purpose 
of keeping the regular army in check would, if it were 
habitually pursued, render civil war inevitable. If tlie 
8})nniHrds really desire Fedend institutions, they ought to 
Lave maintained the Monarchy as the connecting link .of tho 
various communities within the Union. 
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eealment or into exile. Olosaua, who at the iii|^t 
entreaty of CAsreLAic returned for a lame to his place es 
Minister to France, has resigi^ed, or is about to ree^pRt 
his office, and lias not thought it safe to return to Spoau* 
Serrano, who three veors ago ocoupied an almost^ 
position in Spain has found, in the necessity of escaping in 
dlHgoiao, the fit reward of his capricious intrigues ag^mst 
tlie foreign Prince whom he hod himself invitra to occupy 
the throne. The numerous fugitives may pcrha|Ni havo 
sliowu excessive timidity ; but, by the common consent of all 
parties except die faction in power, society is exposed to tho 
gravest danger. Tho Ministers are not anxious to injure 
their political opponents, but they could not have prutecled 
SfcRRAKO against tho violence of the rabble if ho had not 
taken elaborate precautions for his own safety. The tran- 
quillity which has prevailed during tlie election proves 
notliing except ^e natural indifference of the constituency to 
a function which is nothiuff but a form. Moderate and 
thoughtful Spaniards probaUy, widi few exceptions, now 
regret the generous impatience of statesmen and generals 
who could no longer tolerate the soandals of Queen Isacklla^s 
Government and Court It would, as the result has shown, 
have been better to bear with existing evils tlmn to set tho 
stone of revolution rolling. If Fmii had lived, or if Serrano 
and his associates had loyally supported King Amadeo, there 
would havo been another chance of retrieving past errors. 
Tlic prospects of improvement tliiough the Kepubilc are faint 
and distant. 


If the centrifugal force which undoubtedly exists in Spain 
■ultimately prevails, tho Constituent Cortes will have little 
share in tho task of disruption. Tho pretensions of au 
Assembly elected by a fraction of the community will not be 
seriously accepted either by friends or by enemies. Tho last 
i’urliamenl was sumnuirily turned out of doors by Fioukras 
and his colleagues, amid general itulillercnce ; and the body 
whicli succeeds it will havo even leas title to respect. It is a 
curious and instructive fact that univenuil suffrage never 
believes in itself. The multitude, once convinced of its otvn 
indefeasible supremacy, logically infers that it is impossible to 
transfer to representatives an inalienable right. The new 
Uoi'tes will, at the risk of dissolution, obey the orders of the 
Government, until some rival faction succeeds in grasinng 
fxocutivQ power. If tho proposed Federal Couslitutiou 
proves CO be unpopular, the Cortes will bo unoereiuoaioualy 
ejected to make room oitlier lor a more docile Assembly or 
for a dictatorship. If any portion of the army retains its dis- 
cipline and oiganizaiion, no long time will elapse before a 
military leader uiulertokes, probably wdth tho general good 
will of the res|>ectable classes, tho meritorious and prollUible 
duty of restoring order and security. The horror or dis- 
approbation which such enterprises have sometimes provoked 
would have no justiiicatiou in a country whidi has for tlie 
present no constituled authority to respect. The Government 
exists by the favour of tlio rabblo of Madrid, and of that part 
of the military force which proved too strong for the con- 
servative section of Uio militui in tho lute disturbuuce. The 
Cortes will be still more ]|Owerless than a Ministry which in- 
cludes tb^jneoognked leaders of the party in power. For a 
freely elected iVssembly Spaniards entertain little habitual 
deference, and it is iiotunoua that tho Constituent Cortes in no 
sense reproseuto tlio nation. The few Conservatives and I*ro- 
greasists who were elected will not even take Uieir seats. 
Oppositlou to the cstoblishmeut of a Federal Kopublic might 
be dangerous, and it would certainly bo usclo.ss. 

When, alter tho abdication of the King, tho Republic Wiis 
^ first proclaimed, slmllow observers congratulated tho l^[>;mish 
natiou on the easy and peaceful transition from one form of 
government to anoUicr. More serious politicians were not 
surprlocd at the temporary calm which is almost ahvays pro- 
duced ou the morrow of a revolution by complacency on one 
aide ^d by alarm on tho other. The Republicans bad for 
the moment obtained more than tliey had asked ; and the de- 
feated Conservatives were gratified and surprised to find that 
they had not yet been moleslod. A section of tho outgoing 
Irogressists was jsdinitted to a share in tho administratiou ; 
and C.ASTELAR, with llorid eloquence, assured tlio representa- 
tives of ia foreign countrio 9 that the Republic was not 
ksB 6U{Mi^ man ^o Mooarclyr of mamtaining security and 

G ee. Dorii^ throe months which have since elapsed there 
been a Mis^terml crisis, and a soco^ revoluUoii, 


MR. MIALL ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 

M r. MIALL'S speeches carry those who hear or read 
them into a world wliich seems to have no connexion 
with that in which they are delivered. The mysterious 
beings with which this world of Mr. Ml all’s is peopled 
are sdlfering from an overpowering sense of religious in- 
equality. The existence of an Etitobliiilied Church is as 
au iron driven into their very souls. Tho Dissenter as 
ho is known to Mr. Miaix is a being of a different order 
from the Disaeutora who are to bo met with every day. 
in business or in society the mask is on tlieir ffice, the 
inward torture is hidden beiieatli the mccbauical smile. 
There is a place, of which only Mr. Miall seems tp have 
tho secret, in whlcii Uiis aimalated cheerfulness is laid 
aside. It may be in the vaults under Mr. 2SruRGi:oN’s Taber- 
nacle, or behind tho hoarding wiiich conceals from the enre- 
loHs or cruel giize of members of the i^tablished Church the 
rising glories of tho City Temple. But, wherever it i^', 
it evidently serves as a refuge for Nonconformists weary 
of acting a part. Here tliey can come from the House 
of Commons of tho dinner party and clank their chains at 
pleasure. Here they can vow Uiat, in spite of appearances, 
life with an Established Church is no bettor than a living 
dcuitli. Here tlicy cau join their mournful songs to an ac- 
couqianimont of abstract resolutions. This is the Dissenter 
as Mr. M4ALL has the privilege of seeing him ; and if tUo 
retiring Nonconformist nature would consent to show itself to 
the world iu its true colours, tho Estabii^ed Church would 
have but a few days to live. Majorities are not above being 
moved by the obvious wretchedness of minorities. If tho 
iron could not be got out of Dibsentors* souU without ovor- 
turuing the existing religious settlement, the general feel- 
ing would still bo that it must be got out at any cost. 
But the Dissenters kindly spare their countrymen’s IceJiugs 
by leaving tlio iron at home whenever tliey come out into 
aocioty. They ore in tho habit of boasting, and boasting witii 
very great rciison, that they h.'ivo got rid oi all the disabilitiifs 
to which tliey had ibr centuries been subjectod by laws made 
iu the iutorust of the Estoblished Cburch. There is uot aliard- 
sliip left for ilicrii to complain oi^ except it bo tliat tliey are 
furbitldon to pray or pt\;auh la churchyards which belong 
to other jicople. ' Wo are so accustomed to these accents of 
triumph that Mr. Miali/s yearly dirge comes upon us as a 
yearly surprise. It is true, no doubt, tiiat tho establishment 
by law of thu Churches of England and Bcotlaud involves a 
viulatiuii of religious equality. But there is scarcely any iu- 
stltution estublibhed by law that does tfot involve a violation 
of principles equally dear to some minority or ottier. Why 
should the Dissenter who objects to a State Church be 
move considered than tlio Dissenter wbo objects to a State 
army ? There may be good reasons for drawing a "dis- 
tinction between the two coses, but they must' be reasons 
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fonndeil on considonitions of practical utility. If the majo- 
rity ore juatiiiod in taking the Quaker's money to pay Uio 
aofdier who fights for thorn, they arc equally justifi^, as a 
matter of theory, in taking the Baptiat'a money to pay 
tlio parson who christooa their children. If Mr. Miall 
wishes to prove his point, he must condescend to particulars, 
lie must show the prcinse harm that the violatiou of reli- 
igioua equality involved in tho existence of an Established 
'Church does to his clients. Where the Irish Church wm 
concerned there was noP difficulty in meeting this challenge. 
The mischiefs wrought by the violation of religious equality 
in Ireland wore everywhere apparent. 'When Mr. Miall can 
produce anything approaching to a similar list as regards the 
Church of England, he may foci confident of a similar victory. 

The violation of religious equality is only one of the cliarges 
which Mr. Miall brings against the systoiu of religious | 
establishments. It is a further vice of this system, he siiys, 
that it deprives the Church of tho right of self-government, 
and a large part of his speech was devoted to an enu- 
meration of tho evils sustained by tho Churcli of England 
by reason of her bondage to the State. This argument 
admits of a very simple answer. Whether the intorcatsof 
religion would or wbui^ not be promoted by the abolition of 
tho Establislied Churcli, it is exceedingly unlikely that tho 
'Church of England, as wo know It, would long survive tho 
Boparation. Otlicr Churches W'ould arise out of its ruins, 
,more enthusiastic, more dogmatic, inoru united. But the 
; Church of England as it is would have gone licuco, killed by that 
I strife of parties which only the machinery of tho State has the 
' power to keep in abeyance. In 1 869 there were some who 
.predicted that the same result would follow from disesta- 
blishment in Ireland, but it was answered — and, we own, as 
we then thought, successfully answered — that the difEcrciices 
which divided tlio parties in the Irish Church Aven; of too 
unimportant a character to have this cifect. The event 
has proved the contrary. Tlio Irish Church, which before 
disestablishment seemed to have only one parly within its 
pdei has developed others with extraordinary rapidity, and 
has already pushed revision to a ]}oiut which threatens to 
end in open schism. If this is what has happened in Ire • 
land, what might be expected after a corresponding re- 
volution in England? The last thing that can be said of 
English Churchmen is tliat they are all of one party. On tho 
' contrary, they are, and avow themselves to bo, of all shades of 
belief. Under the tolorant eclecticism of tho State they some- 
bow contrive to go on side by aide ; but if they w'ero free to 
•manage their ofliuirB for themselves, this enforced harmony 
I would not endure for a single year. Tho first Session of Con- 
I vocation after disestablishment would bring out all the latent 
discords, and demonstrate tho impossibility of two walking 
) together who are not agreed. It is open to Mr. Miall to 
' contend that frank separation is better timn unreal agree- 
' ment ; that High Churchmen who, as ho would say, dider 
from Roman Catholics only 011 points of form, and Iiow 
Churchmen who agree with Dissenters upon all matters 
of substance, can have no genuine community of senti- 
ment or action ; and that ho who opens their eyes to this fact 
will be a true friend to both. Wo are not concerned to 
inquire whether Mr. Miall would be right or wrong in 
' asserting this. It is enough for our purpose to point out that 
what be does assert is something quite dilTcrent. He promises 
* the Church of England tiiat she shall come out of the cauldron 
of disestablishment endued with new vigour. Those who 
ftel sure that the institution which went into the cauldron 
would never come out at all may bo jxirdoned for asking for 
some further evidenco as to the ultimato results of the 


procem. 

Mr. Miall's third and last proposition-^for liis fifth and 
rizth are simply deductions from those that have gone 
before — ^is tliat the existence of an Established Church im- 
poses on Parliament duties which it is not qualified to dis- 
chaige. To^this it may be replied tliat, as Parliament con- 
sistendy omits to discliargo tlicm, tliis objection is deprived of 
its principa^foroe. If tlie House of Commons were coutinually 
meddling with eooleBiastical matters, the position of afiaira 
would soon beoome intolerablo. But as for the most part it 
bas the good sense to leave tliem alone, the worst that 
happens u that the Church is not as free to modify her organi- 
' nation and machinery as some of her more enthusiastic mem- 
bers wish her to be. To those who value the Church of Eng- 
land as she is, and have no wish to see her subjected to radical 
' changes in any direction, this is not a matter to be deeply re* 
' gpetira. These personsare ready to put up with on admitted 
absence of oonsistenoy and decivon rather than lose tiie 
toJeranoe and largeness of mind which is to sume extent 


secured by subjection to the State. This subjection esnnot 
have its perfect work except on condition that no important 
ecclesiastical changes can be introduced unless by Pari&ment, 
and that it is well understood that Parliament has no mind to 
introduce them. As tilings now stand, all parties 111 the 
Church of England have a largo amount of practical freedom 
to go their own way, so long as they can anyhow bring 
themselves witliin the very elastic limits of conformity de- 
fined by the law. They may frirly think themselves fortunate 
that they arc under tlie control of a Parliament which is content 
to let well alone, rather than under that of an ecclesiastical 
Synod inspired with a zeal for improvement which must end 
in two parties out of three being improvod out of the Church. 
Upon all tlie three points, therefore, upon which Mr. Miall 
chose to rest bis case it has broken down. He has not shown 
that tlio violation of religious equality is anything more tlian 
technical and nominal. He has not shown that the Church 
of England would bo cither stronger or froor if her subjuga- 
tion to the State were at an end. ifo has not shown tliat any 
harm follows from Parliament being nominally cliarged with 
duties which in point of fact are iicrfornied by nobody. It is 
satlsfiictory that a position so weak in theory should have 
proved equally weak when brought to the tost of a division. 
Mr. (iLADSi UNIX’s spocch aptly expressed the weariness of the 
subject which has overtaken the existing House of Commons ; 
and there is nothing to show that the ieeling out of doors is 
in any way more favourable to Mr. Ml all’s cause. Until tho 
verdict of tlie constituencies has been given against him, it is 
hardly to be expected that he should retire from tho contest ; 
but to all appearance tho next general election will give him 
this additional excuse for leaving disestablishment to slumber 
awhile undisturbed. In tho meanwhile, the zeal of that knot 
of self-conceited agitators which has been for some time 
deafening our cars with tlie assertion that the nostrum of the 
Liberation »Socicty is ripe to bo accepted as tho prescription of 
the Liberal party will liavc received a salutary cataract of 
undeniably cold water. 


THE SHIP OF TIIE FUTURE. 

T he discosslon in Committee on the Navy Estimates on 
Monday showed that the Admiralty are still very much 
in the dark as to the type of the war-ship of tho future. 
They have uudcrtiiken to build a couple of large ships 
this year, but they have not yet been able to make up their 
minds what sort of ships tlieso shall bo. Of one of 
tiiem Mr. Goscuen has given no account whatever, and 
though the other bos boon described as a new JPury, it turns 
out that slie is to bo dificrerit from the and also 

difiiorent from tho Devastation. Indeed, for tho matter of 
that, it is not quite certain what sort of a ship tho Ad- 
miralty may make of tlie Devastation before they have done 
with her. She has always been spoken of os a mastless 
vessel, but she has been fitted up with a mast, and, 
according to Admiral ICrskine, one of the biggest masts in 
the navy, and tlie Admiralty are considering whether she 
riuiU not have sails too. The Devastation has steamed over 
from Portsmouth to Quoenstovm, and is now waiting till 
tliore are some, waves oif Bantry which will test her sea- 
going qualities. As yet she has done very Wfdl, but 
Uien she has had only light winds and short waves to con- 
tend with. A riiip that even in smooth water pounds 
tiie swell into spray and flings it on to the fore-deck in 
“ clods ” of thirty and forty tons, may be expected to havo 
aomo lively experiences among the Atlantic rollers. There 
are two dangers to which tho Devastation is exposed : first, 
the water may get into her ; and, secondly, the water,^ oven 
without getting inside, may lodge in such vast quantities on 
the deck os to weigh down the vessel. The first of theso 
dangers is supposed to have been sufficiently guarded i^inat 
in the construction of the ship. All the openings for air are 
carried far above the possibility of water bursting into them,; 
and wo have Sir Spenceb SeBinsou's aasorance that, as long 
as these openings are closed, even if the ship were to be 
forcibly immersed, she would bo lighter than the volume of 
water she displaced, and, therefore, when released, must come 
‘ to tho surface. These are points, however, on which argu- 
ment is raffior thrown away on the eve of practical exjpviments. 
The best proof of the stability and buoyancy of the ship 
will be that she fioats at sea. There is at least 00 room fi»r 
any doubt as to what the Devastation is intended to be. The 
Admiralty are prepared to stand by her as a sea-going ship 
capable of sailing to the Channel, the Mediterranean, or acrom 
the Atlantici and Mr. Goscuem has stated distmi^y' tliat, if 
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Bhe iSiib in this respect, die will bo a fiulure altogotliere She 
dkaws too much water for coast defence, and for purpose 
a more suitable vessel might be built at much less cost. 

It is important to know whether, in the Devaatation^ 
wo have a good serviceable diip ; but it is even more iin-* 
portant to know what is the right type of ship to go 
on building ; and we could afford to sacrifice the Devasta^ 
lion if it would only bo the means of solving this 
problem. It is obvious that, in the nature of things, a ship 
of war must necessarily bo a compromise. She must bo a 
fightiog ship and a sailing ship, and her qualities in each case 
will always be in a great measure antagonistic. For fighting 
puxposes the ship must carry heavy artillery, and must be 
protected by strong armour; and weight, even for its own 
sake, is desirable as a means of increasing the power of 
imp^ On the other hand, you can hardly have a good 
seagoing ship without moats, and masts get in tho way of 
tfio guns. A thickly-plated ship, which carries four 3 5- ton 
guns in revolving turrets, sweeping tlio horizon on every side, 
and which can be propelled os a ram at the nito of over sixteen 
statute miles an hour, and then turned in a couple of 
minutes against another object la just the opposite direction, 
certainly leaves little to be desired as a fighting ship; and 
thus much may bo said for tho J)evaitation. But all these 
advantages have to bo paid for out of her sailing qualities; 
and the question is whether too much boa not been sacrificed 
in tliis respect. Even if her stability is proved, will she be 
sufficiently manageable in a heavy sea? And how long can 
she remain at sea 1 In other words, what stock of coals will 
she cany 7 It may be assumed that, even if it should bo 
decided to try tho effect of sails on the Devasttation'a 
single inast, tlie sails will be regarded only as a very 
subordinate usBistauce to the engines, and that, if the 
engines broke down, the ship would he practically help- 
less. As tlie ship is propelled by two separate screws 
driven by double cylinders and separate engines, and ns 
either screw is capable of alone propelling the ship, the 
chances of a total break-down of the machinery may be re- 
garded 08 somewhat remote. But even if tlie machinery wore 
all right, it would be useless without coals. It was estimated 
iu the first instance tliat tho Devastation could carry from 
1,600 to 1,700 tons of coal, which would enable her, with a 
moderate consumption of fuel, to remain at sea for some 
thirty-six days ; but the weights of the aliip have since been 
increased to such a degree as to encroach considerably on the 
margin for fuel. It does not appear that the Admiralty have 
yet come to a definite conclusion on this point, but the excmlence 
of tho engines has in some measure got them out of the diffi- 
culty. Tho engines have developed upwards of a thousand 
hoTse-|)ower more than was contracted fur, and given the ship 
an extra speed of a knot and a quarter ; and it is now cal- 
culated that 1,400 tons of coal would send her about as lar 
as 1,600 tons on the original plan. But it has yet to be seen 
whether she can carry even this quantity of coal, and also 
what will be the effect of die reduced weight below on the 
general stability and buoyancy of the vessel. 

Mr. Goscuen has appealed to the House of Commons to 
have confidence in the Admiralty, and to allow them a wide 
discretion in applybig tlie shipbuilding votes. They are 
anxious to see how the Devastation turns out, and they are 
also keeping a watchful eye on what other Powers are doing, 
and they would like not to be tied down too tightly to par- 
ticular pans, and to be able to take advantage of any new 
ideas or freiffi experience that may turn up. In itself this 
seems to be reasonable enough. England of course oonnot 
afford to sit still with folded hands waiting for a revelation 
of a perfect typo of ship, while other countries axe busily 
building ships which may not be ideally perfect, but which are 
at least extiemelv formidable. Still k may be just as well 
to be cautious in laying down new ships, and a delay of a few 
months can hardly make very much difference. The most 
certain way to waste both time and money would be to begin 
a ship in a hurry without having a clear idea of what it is to 
be. In the meantimo it might be worth while to consider 
whether the arrangements of the Construction Department are 
XMlly calculated to promote the object in view. The late 
Controller, in a pamphlet on the Devastation which he has 
just publidied, incidentally gives an instmeUve history of the 
progress of tho designs for that diip. The late* Constructor, 
Lord Domaui's Committee, and the present Council of 
Construction have all been employed upon it in succession. 
The iMdt apjpears to be that tho ship in its present 
difbrs wom the original desiffo. and the prin- 
dples of that derign have been Si^wn into eomJWhat 
dMgttOUS ooofaskm. According to Admiral BouMon's 


calculations, the weights of the DevastatU^f allowing for 
1,600 tons of ooffl, aro 585 tons in excess of the totiroato 
of 1871, and 55s tons beyond tho first estimate of''l869; 
while her mean draft of water is nearly sixteen inches beyond 
tho calculation of 1871, and thirteen inches beyond^ titot of 
1869. “ No one,'* ol^r\'ea tlio Admiral, would be justified 
in sending such a ship to encounter Atlantic weather with 
immersion exceeding by thirteen inches her intended 
flotation, and tlio only proceeding possible, if she is ever tO 
do that lor which she was specially designed — ^namely, to 
'‘meet successfully Atlantic weather — is to dimiltsh Jibe 
amount of coal and the quantity of projectiles vdiidi ' tte 
ship was meant to carry; in other words, to cUptl^ wings 
ami pare the talons of the most formidable sea-going 
yet designed." In the late Controller's opinion, tiie bttildera 
of the Devastation have fallen into the same error as the 
builders of the Captain in adding weights which are perhaps 
improvements to tho parts where they are applied, but which 
vitiate the sea-going qualities of the stiucture as a whole. It 
is impossible to imagine any system belter calculated to fritter 
away personal responsibility, and to destroy that unity of design 
which is so essential iu work of this kind, than tlie system 
which appears to be at present in operation at tlie Admiralty. 
It has taken four years to produce ffie Devastation^ yet at this 
moment there are several important questions as to her load- 
line, coal supply, iV^c., on which definite information is still 
wanting. It may turn out that the unexpected power of the 
engines will make up for the reduced stock of coals ; but of 
course this could not have been iu the original calculations 
of the Council of Construction. 


ITALY AND ANCIKNT ART. 

M r. RXJSKIN is said to have declared some time ago that the 
greatest service England could render to art woiud be that 
of buying up Venice and devoting itself simply to the proaervatioa 
of the City of tho I^ngoons. The proposal was a little extravagant 
perhaps, but it exactly expresses the feeling which deepens on one 
year after year as one passes through Italy. Great as is the ruin 
wrought in the past, it is as nothing to the pe^ which seem to 
bo awaiting tho scanty relics of art and ontiquity which tho past 
has loft. The poaaibuity of a war with France is the common- 
place of every piazza. Vot the possibility of a war iu Italy is, 
lesthetically spooking, of much the same order as the nossihUlty 
of an Irish row in tho British Museum, with the Elgin Marbles for 
barricades against tho police, and the Hamilton vases for missiles. 
The School of San Rocco has been justly pronounced one of the 
three most precious buildings in the vrorld to an artist, but an 
artist can still see tho mark where an Austrian shell during the 
siege of Venico by Kodotsky tore its way through tiio roof. By 
a special piece of luck the missile rested on the floor beneath 
without exploding, but the existence of eighty of the grandest of 
Yonotiaii pictures hung on the caprice of a fusee. At this moment 
tho Italian Government is planning new fortifications for Roma, 
and next year wo may be trembling with suspense over telemms 
of congratulation that, although the front of St. Peter’s has suffered,, 
the bombardment has not yet injured the Vatican, as we were 
trembling a year or two ago over the telegrams fri>m Btrasbnrg. 
But peace has its victories of destruction no less than war. Tha 
indnstrial revival of Italy is tho most hopeful feature inita present 
condition, but docks and boulevards are terrible foe| of the 
picturesque. Florence, with its new quarter, its widened and 
stnughtened street^ its restored churches and ^nalaoes^ has 
almost ceased to be the Florence of Gietto or MachiaveUi. The 
enemtic t^ndic who proposed to drive a broad road through 
the hears of Venice, ana to turn the Piazza of St. Mark into an 
omnibus-stand, is still zealous to carry out his plana, and tho 
choice of tho city by the Peninsular and Oriental steamships 
must soon bring fresh warehouses of red brick to sm the line of 
palaces along Uio Grand Canal. Every one is crying for fresh 
house-room at Rome, and house-room can only he found by 
Hanssmannizing the Esquiline and tho Csalian. Already the 
whole district from the Baths of Diocletian to Santa Maria 
Maggiore is a wilderness of brick and mortar ; the gardens of the 
Palazzo Massimi are changing into streets and squares ; and a 
grand boulevard is charging atraight on the Agger Serviua 
Tullius, and carrying mound and wall triumphantly before it. The 
Esquiline, however, has been doomed ei'er since the railway chose 
it lor Ita terminus.; but Romaa^progiess is far from being content 
with the Esquiline. Perhaps the ioveliest and most pietuseaque 
quarter of the dder city la tho space between the Latetan and 
Santa Croce, the square of desolate ground henuned in by the 
grand line of the Auroliiin wall, scored acroaa with broken linee of 
aqueducts, and cut off from the modern dty by the WoUcouabi 
gardens and the grasa-growa road whidh leads to the Porta 
Maggiore. There u no spot perhapa in JEtome which is dearer to 
those who love the wild, soutary beauty that gives ao atrango a 
diarn to the Eternal City; but to theMuni^do and the aremtect 
it is simply ^ available space, and the dreamer who returns from 
Ua mmuigs beneath its ruiaa may see hanging in tha Carso the 
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pliQ for covoring it willi a fashionable quarter ^ and taming it 
Uilo the Belgravia of the coming Koine. . . • , 

It i« of Gouno uoeloas to quaml with the inovitahle xeaults of 
the revival of commerce or the retuni of population after lo many 
MM tci Home ; and we ahould bo doing injustioo to modem Italy 

if we fiu ppoted W indiflerent to thd 61 thd beftU^ 

which her prrtgreM endangers. Whatever may have been the 
COSO a short time back, there u vary little wanton deotruction 
BowadayA, and more hwm is done in the name of art and 
ai^ieology than through indifference or contempt. If a fresco 
is disinterred from the whitewash of centuriee, if a painting 
is remoYod from the obscwrity of a church to the local gallery, it 
seems to be found impossible to let it alone. Few events in the 
hiatoiy of art ore of mater interest than the meovery of the 
fitMCoes of Oiotto at Florence, hut in the memdmbie picture at 
she Bargello the figure of Dnnie has been chouffed beyond recug- 
nitioD, a squint given adroitly to his eyes, and differont colours to 
his di'ess, while those at Santa Grooe have been repainted from 
top to bottom till sU identity is lost Mr. Buskin speaks some- 
wnere of having witnessed the ** restoration ” of a Tlntoret in 
the Ducal Palace at Venice by the simple nuDistry of a bucket of 
white paint and a mop, and we ourselves w'ere privileged to see 
much the same kindly attentions poid to the pictures with which 
Veronese adorned the church in which be lies buried. There is 
ID ihet but a single untouched Titian in Titian's own citv, the 
fresco of St Christopher in the etaircase leading to the IJoge's 
apartments ; and rumour attributes its presoxv'ation to the happy 
resvU'o of a resident Englishman, who, after discovering it in tue 
saolusion where it had lain hid for centuritis, flew at once to the 
Austrian commandant, and begged ns u favt)ur that it might be 
spared from the paint-brushes of the Academia. When the 
artists rushed upon their prey next morning, they found an un- 
{esthetic sentinel posted twfore it, whoso bayonet sufficed to save 
I'itioo and St Christopher. Architocturo has fared bettor than 
its Mster art, but hero again the tendency is to do far too much. 
We are no longer doomed indeed to witness such bnibnrous do- 
fiicement of a great building as Floroneo witnessed under its last 
Urnnd Duke in the case of Santa Maria Novelle, or Home umler 
its last I'apal ruler in that of the Minerva. But tho latest nows 
from Assisi is a good instance of the over-zeal which we deprecate 
ns ferventiv in asehmulogy os Tolloyraud is said to have 
depreeated It in diplomacy. Since the suppi'easion of tho famous 
menastery a seiiet of xepain, for the moat part judicious repairs, 
hsyve bora undertalum by the Quvernment, iiud the recom- 
uendation of the Gommissiimora appointed some ten years ago, that 
the wretdbed modem woodwork and rococo gilding with which the 
ffiaia had loaded the ohoroh should ho r^^moved, has been rightly 
tmaugh oanied out But the removal of tho exquisUcljr worked 
chair«stallB«iectedby Maestro Domenioo di San Severinu in t$oo, 
oafisr the pretext. of a wish to restore the church lo the state in 
which its fimt builden left it, is a step which goes far beyond the 
liniks of lust lestonition. Additions of really artistic value are a 
past of ine histaiy of an^ church, and in Italy, as in Englmid, it 
sosius difficult to idrivs into tlio head of modorn anchitecte that 
old buil^Dgs have a histoiy as well n» an origin. Italian build- 
ings, however, ore undoubtedly more lucky tbon Italian pictures. 
The restoration cf St. 2iuno at Verona, and cspeciully the re- 
opening of the confessional beneath the choir, has added a fresh 
graudeur to the grandest Romanesque church in .Northern Italy. 
That trf San Ambrogio has revealed beneath the clutpol of St 
tioAyrus a emt which seems likely to be the ba.siUca of Fausta, 
the oldest (Jhaeistian Imilding in Milan. There is little to quarred 
with iu the oore with which the invalualdo mosaics ivt Kavenna 
ore now being secured from iurthm: ruin ; they are at any rate 
mere fortunate timu the mosaics of St. Mark’s, wbeie the guide 
least down ui^indered a handful of fur any gaping tourist 

who whdies to carry home a memonto of his visit to the Lugoon. 
it is difficult to reconcile our mind to the rf*storath)n of »St. 
Mark’s itself, necessary os it seems to have been for the proserva- 
titm tho bfuldiugfrom ruin ; but we may lake the recent evidence 
of Mr. Xlemans as proof that no wanton injuiy is heiug dune. 
iSigaor Dccigo, like his predecessor, professes to adhere to the 
prmcipla of simply repoinug where repair is absolutely Jieedful, 
■aDd m nsing up twain, as far as possibie, the old material which 
ho has temporarily displaccid. The danger of such a process lies 
in tlte' diUHculty of abstaining from rtftuuching, from shorptuiiug 
the 'from mouldiuga, or giving a fresh surface to the wimtlicr- 
beaton stone. At alurnuo, where the strictest principles of 
AwAocaition were professed, the result has certainly been to give 
the wtdhknown apse the look of a wholly new building, l/n- 
neoessary work mould at any rate bo religiously avoided, and 
the teportod project for repludng the iiumitaole floor of Bt. Mai’co 
by a new floor of level mosaic cau only be receded as a job for 
the bent^ of Bignor Solviati and the works at Murauo. 

The municipsaty of Rome huh given a proof of the importODCo 
which it attaches to^ the pareservatlou ol the monuments of the 
emtal by the appointfnent of iui Axclmologicul Commisidon, 
who ore diorged with the inspection of all the excavations at 
preaent going on, and who nie fast cidlectlng a very respectable 
museum from tiie diseoverm made in digging foundations for the 
new qmurter on the Esquillne. ^ 1.'he Commission, however, seems 
oiipaw of playing odd tricks wiA the one monument which 
* just DOW to he its peculiar care. Neither the fragments 
nf marred on theAventoienar the larger portions rescued fim the 
ifosliteyai! near the zoRway station can rival in sise or mpoitaiice 


ika mod Una of the Servian wall which bos bean espoMd by one 
of me pityseted foods in a conventual gi^en near Scuta Slqria 
Mnggiore. If we may trust, bowever, on mfidal-looUng aanmniSe- 
ment in the Roman papen, some mrierpriting Ammcoiii have 
coolly proposed to door tiie load tzonspoiCing these stones 

flonnueAtluitic^iDd tiifi pppoBti lui Una icesptea m 

Commission with every expiessiou of giotitude. We ore not told 
whether the CoLoaseum is to follow, and we may perhaps vcoature 
to regard the announcement os on indifferent jok^ out there is tho 
wall, and it is plain that if the whole of the Esquilioe is to be 
traversed by straight streets and coveored with boulevards and 
warehouses, tho wall must go somewhere or other. Tho slowness 
with which tiignor Rosa conducts his diggings in the Fomm is a 
little provoking, but the discoveries of the past year have been of 
singttliur importance, and the point wliich ho has now raobhad is 
one which can hardly foil to throw light on the genenl topo- 
graphy of the whole area. The angle where excavations have 
now commenced lies immediately in front of the well-known 
columns of the Temple of Faustina, and will probably reveal 
tho steps which led up to the now buried Atrium before it, 
the original site of the mounted statue of M. Aurelius, which 
since the days of Michael Angelo has stood on the Capitol, as well as 
the Sacred Road from, the i^ch of Severus. ^ The time must soon 
cume when the whole area of the Forum will have to be dewred 
% the mmovsl of tho present ascent to the (’apitol which so 
fiitally bisects it at prestiiit, and of tho side road in front of the 
church of Santa Martina, which now hides its comiDuuications 
with the great series of Basilicas and Inter Forums which 
stmtehed away to the Pillar of Trajan. It is not till this has 
boon done that we shitU be really able to look on the Roman Forum ; 
but even now tho space which* has boon cleared is suflicienUy ex- 
tensive to do away with tho need for those Apologies for its diminu- 
tive wxo which am still so common in our guide-books. 

Iforti, in ffct, ns nt the Pidntiuo, Signor Rfjsa hiutlono ^od work, 
hut here, as Ihfive, half the value of his work is spoilt by hie irrepres- 
sible propensity to whut we must flatly f^ill urtilifeologiciil fuigerios. 
lie likes to know tho nature of everything ho digs out, and ho 
lilies to give everything ho digs out an air of completeness and 
prcttincPH. The visitor who ioolcs on the larger expanse of the 
Julian Basilica is natiirally a litth^. irritated when he flnds that all 
Signor Ilona found there were a few fnigineiits of pavement, and 
that the long array of pillars which lucirJc out its five aisles uro 
simply of his own invention. The very fine sculpturod 8lnb.s 
which were found last year soar tlic column of Phocss have been 
topped and bottomed with fresli marble trimiuings befurts tht*y 
were set up for public inspection. On ih*' I’lilatine nmtterM have 
run to a far worse extent like everybody else, Signor )tc».sa hns 
his theory of the ralatine, but, unlike everybody else, Signor Busiil 
can make the J ’ahitine iteelf advocate his tlieory. FI e i.s master of tlio 
ground, and if he believos '^Roma Qundrata to have occupied a 
certain space, he prefers simply to build up a wall and label it 
^^Roma Quadrate.” A good many cumpi-tent people boliove the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator to have stood on the edge of the Forum. 
Signor Rosa, on the contrary, beJievc's it to iiare st(H)d in tbii 
cciutral depression of the hill iteulf, which Jio cidls tbe Mugonian 
Way. Tho one theory is perhap.s as good os the other; hut 
Signor liosa has handicapped Ids own simply building up n 
miiss of brickw'ork where he believes tbe Temple to have existed, 
and sticking an oflicial board on the top of it with the woida 

Temple of Jupiter Stator.” As yet there are plenty of people 
who ** mind the Digging of it,” and the forgeiy, on wo must call it, 
id a matter of more Jimusemout Uirm im|H)rtAnce ; but even now it is 
nut every one who discovers the trick, and in later times a whole 
literature of eoutroversy may eddy round the heap of brickwork. 
Compared with this sort of work, the merely fantastic absurdity 
of tho bulk of ihwe oflirial placards is of little moment. We 
emile, of course, when a b^ard infbriiKs ns that in one corner was 
the ** Home of Roniuln.s and Remus,” or in anotbor that ** Hero 
Tanaquil addie-^ed the People” ; but in Rome every nrcb&'oliiglht 
booms to take leave of common sense when he deals with tlio city's 
origins, Mild 8ignur Ru.^ii is not u whit mure credulous than Tii.^f 
rival antiquarieH. A venr or two ago Mr. Parker was gmlehil to 
mi Indian colonel who lumlirmed Livy’s* interesting story of 
Romulus and Remus” by a wonderful niimtive of u'wulf who 
suckled a little Hindoo ; and this winter Mr. Wiieliingtmi Wood 
informed bis audioure, with admirable caution, tliut ** with the uiio 
exception, perhapa^ of her alleged iinmurtsdity, he saw no reason 
for doubting Livy’s story of the Nymph Egcrin.” One can only 
respect a robust faith of this sort, but then fiiith should nut hul^iter 
itself witli spurious Temples of Jupiter ^>tator,” and wo trust 
that Signor Rosa will drop henceforth tho ti*owel and stick 
simply to the spade. Of rcsearchrs in loss known spots we have 
said little, because there is little to say. The cataoumbs at 
Syracuhe are said tw be yielding; some fruit in the wav td Chrisliuii 
oDliquities, aud a new series of tombs has just btHMi discovei-od iu 
Etruria; but for the most part archoBologicid activity has hspu 
ooufinod to tho bigger towns. A real harvest, lK»wcver« is yet to 
bo reaped iu more secluded ^ots, uud wo may liope tha^ the 
Uoverumont wiM aoon turn its attention to places tike Capri*, 
where former diggings have been spasmodic and unsatisfaidvay. 
It is strange to thmk what treasures of oncbiit art luubt siiUi lu 
aU reasonuble probability, lie buried beneath Italian soil 
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PRESEAVATIOX OF IBrSH ECCLESIASTICAL BUlLDlNOa 

S OME Ox^xd tD0D xnajr perhaps xemember tlio time when 
tbi»rf3 was— hsiHavo it goes on no long^r->*» eerleiii Thee* 

logical Examination which led to no degree, which was required 
hr no Bishop, which gave a man no advantage in standing for a 
Mlowship, the pnraing of which in short did a man no good in 
any way. It gave him, to be surei the title of Candidate in 
Theology. Bat, ae a rule, the position of a candidate i» not one 
which men seek fcnr its own sake, unless the candidature seems 
likely to lend to something more solid than the mere title of can- j 
didate. So at least it is* in worldly adiur^ and experience showed j 
that human nature was not very different when it came to he i 
employed on theological subjects. Three Examiners were solemnly * 
appointed at the proper times ; a formula was drawn up for 
nuiiouncing, after the manner of a class-list, tho names of those 
who paswid tho examination and so became entitled to the name 
of Candidate in Theology, i'et, as perhaps all people expected 
except the authors of the scheme, tho nunilicr nr those who 
came forward to be examined was not large. Once however, 
from what inotWo it is not recorded, a man did present himself. 
U'he three Examinore eat in due state ; the candidate, if a man 
con be called a candidate who is not socking any more deiinite 
object than to bo describod as a catidUlate, appeared before tliom. 
They put their questions ; he made satisfactory answers ; the result 
hod to he announced hi form, but unluckily the plural form de- 
signed for tho document would have been a breach of truth ; the 
number had to be altered, and the qwm -doss list, the li.st of one 
candidate, had to begin, not with uomliia coruni,’* but with 
nonien ejus.*’ Here wd have a list of one, and another Oxford 
remembrance may perhaps vividly bring before some memories 
whftt was meant by a procession of one.” Now we have lately 
come nemss a procession of one whero we should certaluly by our 
ima.^sisted reason have looked for a much greater company. When 
llio Ivrsti Church Act whs pns.«cd, it seemed to us and to some 
others a great point to secure those countless ecclcsiosticul I’eniaius, 
(.‘hurcfae?>, cgUs, bell-tnw(*rs, wliich are scattered up and down tlia | 
whole land, against any injury which might be the result of tho 
necessary change of ownership. Kuiued and forsaken as they 
were most of them, quite untIt to be put any practical ecclesi- 
astical puriio.«jo, they were still in every sonso nisUirical menio- 
ria1.«, and many of tb<5m f^xhibited most curious and instructive 
iLVchitoclural forma. We hoped that something at least had 
br.cn gained by tho twenty- fifth clause of the Act, which vested, 
as wo fondly thought, alf buildings of the kind in a public func- 
tionary with a view to their preservation. The paragraph of the 
rlinse with which wo arc concerned runs thus:-^ 

Wlu«rc nny elmrch or ocelesia-ntfcal bnllding or atnictturo appears to the 
Curnnn^^ionon to bo ruinous, or. if a church, to be wholly diiiaaiul us a place 
<if piiUio wonhip, and iv/t. suitiible for restoration ae a place of public 
worship, and yut to be dcserviiii' of being tniUntoined at a national uionu- 
mcni by n-aw^n of its architectural character or antiquity, the€omnii.isii»ner<i 
uhall by order vest buoh church, Imihliiig, or atnicCurc in tho. Secretary of 
I he Comniiesionurs of Public Works in Indanil, to be licld by smih Secretary, 
his lioira and assigns, upon trust Ibr thu Com missiui tors of l^ublic WorkH, to 
ho prescrviid us a natioual inouuTnent, and not tube ionmI as a place of public 
woThiiip, and the C<»nuiiisiionerH shall ascertain and by order dcclaru what 
oum U in their judgmsut required fur maintnining uh national nionunionta 
the chnrches, buildings, and structures so v«*sted, and shall nay iruch sum 
ncrordingly to the suid .S'cretary, to be held upon trust for tlio said Com- 
ini.^snViiiersi and to be applied by them in inniiitaining the said chuiulies, 
bnihlings, aud atriicturea. 

Wo had fbndly hoped that a very laign number of diurchea 
and other ecclcriaetical buildings would, under the terms of this 
clause, have been set apart liir preservation. Wo had always 
thought that the number of ecelosiastical buildinffs inireland which 
ore quite uuiit to be used as places of public woiwiip, but which ore 
worthy of being proserved as national monuments on account of 
their architecture or antiquity, was greater than could be found in 
any other part of Christendom. Their prevalence is one of the 
most marked features of the country, lliere is no other country 
•whero all the ancient village churche^and seveiml of thecaUxcilrm 
churches to boot, tu’e no longer used for public worship, and have 
fallen Into a state which makes them quite unfit to be restored for 
purposes of public worship. And there is no port of Christendom 
in which buudinge of this kind are more worthy of being pre- 
served, not indeed on account of their size or magniticence, but 
on account of their vast antiquity -and the remorkable forms of 
thoir arcliitecture. We of course bear in mind that the ruined 
monastic churches, which are also a characteristic feature of 
Ihdand, do not come under this head. They are not ueclesiaiitical 
laiiidings in the sense of the Act. That is to say, they wore not in 
oodosiasticol ownership at tho time of tho paming of tho Act 
They had naased to the Clrown at tho time of the dissolution, and 
from the (%own of course in many eases to private owners, with 
these thereibtfe, with such buildings as Holy Cross ^ Hoar 
Abbey and the endless Frian* churches, the Act had notiiing to do. 
But Mving titem out, the ruined cathedral and parochial cnuiciiee 
with their MjuncUi would make a tar longer list in Ireland than 
anywhere els^ Wo should have thought that every one of them 
was worthy of being preserved as a national monument. Our sur- 
nite therenHee was great when, in answer to a return moved for on. 
March Agar-EOis— aretum **of all National Monu- 

uietits provided for under Sub-section I. of Section 25, Irish 
Church Act*— the return itself made its appearance beioie the 
House of Commokui in the fesem' of a procession of one. One 
monumeiit, at least one group of mouuoienlB, only had been 
thought worthy of being set apart (br preservation under the 


terms of the Act Now undoubtedly, if we were to be pHaoed hi 
the same kind of haid strait as the wife of latiqihesnet, if all 
the ancient momimenti of Ifeiaad were going to be destrc^eiL 

littt we were filiowed to nw m fflamtnest or m amj 

memnments, we should nuke the seme ehoieo which tte 
Commissioners have made. For the list of one, the ^ aeUNtt 
eiiis,” the single name to be found on the Oommtesiorfim' retuifk 
ifated “Office of Fublic Works, March 10, and tigBsd 

E. Hornsby, Secretanr, runs thus: — “The E^lcsiastiaal Knlne on 
the Hock of Cashel, County of Tipperan*.” This is the be* 
ginning and ending of tho docament Now the ecdesiastlaal 
ruins on the Hock of Cashel would clearly bo the one thing te 
save, if only one thing could be saved ; but when it is open te 
tho Commissioners to save ovorything if tboy please, we eamiot 
understand why they should so cahmy make up their minds to 
save the ecclesiastical ruins on tho Uock of Cashel only. Nor do 
things seein In be much mended when wo come across a Bill •“ to 
provide faciUties for vesting the Eock of CoMhet in Trustees^” 
which stands for its second reading on sonic day in the Whitsuii- 
tido recess, and is therefore likely to fall by a fate hardly less 
ignominious than that to which it succumbed last year, wlion it 
WHS wrecked on Standing Orders. If this Bill had the slightest 
chance of being soriouslv entertained, we should have a good &al to 
say about it. As it is, nowover, a scarcely concealed manecuvre to 
relight the fiatno of religions discord in Ireland by appropriating to 
Homan Catholic uses a monument which by general consent woa 
to bo preserved as the common property of lul Ireland, wo may 
safely dismiss it without further notice. 

But, to come back to our own subject, surely Covamimonm and 
Secretary and everybody else oonceraed, no less than tho proposem 
of the new Bill and the Trustees whom they propose to name, most 
know that thore are other places worth saving as well as CasheL 
Surely, if they have gone nowhore else and seen nothing else, they 
must somo time or other have made the tour which eve^body 
makes to the Seven Churches of Wicklow— that i«, the old Cathe- 
dral of Glendalough titid its surroundings. We it^ally thought 
that all the world had heard of Si. Kevin's -Kitohen'. We 
can hardly suppose that the Commissioners and all the veiA 
of them look on tho churches of (Hendalongh os in a tit 
state to he restored for public worship of any nereuasicn. The 
only alttunativo then is that they mean deliuomtely to pro- 
nounce that these buildings arc not worthy, on account of wir 
architecture ur antiquit}', of being preserved as national monn-* 
ments. Wby the very tourists wonld cry out if the Seven 
Churches were done any damage to. Or am the Commissiooeni 
misled by tho name “ kitchen,” foid do tlioy think that neitiisr 
tho so-called kitchen nor any other of the Olendalough build- 
ings are occlcsiasticol Imildmgs, and that therefore t^y have 
no part nor lot in the matter? Tho dewument is dated ft«m 
Dublin; has no one belonging to the Office of .Ihiblio Works ever 
gone so far out of thu city as to get a sight of ^t. Douiougfc's 
Obapol ? it is surely an ecclcriastkol building ; it is surely, muii 
its architecture and antiquity, worthy of preservation as a naticmal 
mon umcn t. And, to again within the neigh bourfaoud of .Ihi blin, 

istikerc nut Clondalkin itound Towor, which we thought ever^ bodv 
went to see, even those who do not go to St. Douleugh's ? jTs 
there not further ofi' Olonmaciiois, Monasterlsnco, a crowd of places 
— all the plucos, one might say, which Dr. Petrie took so much 
trouble to draw and describe press at once on the mliid of any 
one who knows anything of Imh antiquities— but perhaps they am 
too far from Dubhu for any one bcloughm to the Uffios of PubBo 
Works to know anything about them. Still we should like to. 
know what is to done with the pmnding case of Kildare 
Cathedral, tho Irish Uandaff, with its nave in ruins and its choir 
rebuilt and recast in a form of the most ingemous Hj^ese. 
Surely something should be done to it; eitiwe the nave eon, 
offcer the happy precedent of its Welsh Mlow, be veaUired 
for purposes or public worship, or it cannot ; and if it cannot, 
surofy It is one of those national mosiuineBta which most 
deserve to be preserved on account of their architeetnxe 1^ 
antiquity. But, at any rate, it should not be left altogether to 
shift for itself in the way in which we saw it eeme yean hack^ 

There is certainly something voiy peralexmg te the untutoxed 
mind in the fact that a public body ahoaid in ibis way declare that 
in all Ireland the^e ere no ruined ecclGriasltcal buildings, except 
those on the Rock of Cashel, which are worthy ai being pmserved as 
natioual monuments. They cannot, like Mr. AyztonPook on them 
tts vaults, for a vault is just the thing which in Jiuiaod is hardly 
ever seen. Bat wc think that wo have hit on the explanatiou. 
The Commissioners and the Office of Public Woiks am perhaps 
still in the pno-sdentilio stage, or perhaps they have hearkened to 
Mr. Brash or Mr. Marcus Keane. One would have thought that 
all the Rijund Towers in Ireland Would at once have besni pot 
down in the return. But perhaps the officials have not mad eitnvr 
thoir Gimldus or their Petrie; perhapa they do not know that 
“ eedesiastiem turns” arc “ ecclesiastieia tnnea’' ^ perhi^pa they 
think tiiat they are tho wicked idolatrous-emetiona^Phmiikians, 
Buddhists, or* Cuthites; perhaps they nay even, Hko the liap« 
lew O’Brien, see in them the demondfanug worku of . the de- 
graded votaries of abominable mysieriea; j£s such they perhaps 
think that they do not deserve the Uame either of secle- 
riasticsl buildings or of national monltmeaft. If so, we quite 
agree with them that it would aever do to reMore toem 
fbr that kind of publlo worritip ftr whidi toey think that 
they were set up. But snmly mfeloiieUty night strain a point : 
sumly, in an island where so many raeet have setilH frooi 
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Scotta the daughter of Pltaraoh or the atill earlier lady 
with a name aomething like Cieaar who landed on a Tuesday 
before the Floods surely here at least all peoples, nations, and 
languAgos might agree to look on anything that has been ever 
built on the soil, whether by Phoeniciaiis, MiiesUns, Scythians, 
Celts, Saxons, or anybody else, as all entitled to the rank of 
national monuments. Wo really may fairly oak the CominisHioners 
and everybody whose business it is to look a little further afield, 
to ni-o us some kind of security that not only the ruins on 
the Koek of Coshel, but the ecdesiastical ruins genemlly through- 
out Irelaud, unique and {Aecious as they are in many ways, may 
be put out of the reach of wahb)n destruction or damage. They 
are national monuments in the fullest sense ; monuments in which 
every man in Ireland, of whatever race or religion, has au intoroat ; 
monuments in which every man everywhere, who cares for oiio of 
the most curious panes in the history of Europe and of Christendom, 
has on interest hardly less deep. 


A FEW SPlllGS OF MAY. 

npnOSE who believe that Ultramontanism and Ultraprotesioni- 
bm grow from a common root may perhaps find some con- 
lirmstion of their belief in the avidity with which the devotees 
of each, year after year, welcome the month of May. The First of 
May, so long regamed in Christendom as the feast of two Apostles, 
seems now almost exclusively to bo observed in the Continental 
churches as the first day of the month of Mary/' We lately 
heard an eloquent preacher open the May campaigu of 1 873 in the 
presence of a crowded auditory in the Dom nt Cologne. JI0 ro- 
tnarked that the Almighty, in creating and giving character to this 
month, seems to have foreseen that it would in time become known 
in the Church as the month of the llimmels-kiiniginn." lie 
drew picturesque analogies between May in Nature and May in 
(jraco. It etruck us, indeed, as he poured out his iiiingciy of 
flowers, blossoms, singing-birds, sweet scents, and the blue 
heaven^ that he was ratnor describing May as it ought to bo 
than the May we have been enduring. But he may possibly have 
regarded the rain and the cold winds as fit accompaniments for the 
liay in which the promulgator of the Immaculate Conception b a 
prboner in the Vatican. 

It struck us at the same time that, if one might take the preacher's 
fkrinciples and leave out hb illustrations, he was providing an u«l- 
n&imUe dieleton sermon for an Englbh Evangelical or Idssenter in 
the month of May. The May moetuig season (which is now obliged 
to begin in April, and is not able to finish until June) is the Pen- 
tecost of English Evangelicolbm. The peasantry of the Khiiio- 
Istid villages cannot think of May more ecstatically than our own 
Protestant '^Christians from the country visiting London ” — to 
uso the words of a lodging-house advortisemont in a religious 
Bowapaper. An Independent miubter has idealised the month's 
aCtivi^i this very year, in a May sermon, as the gathering of the 
tribes.'' Ladies hail cabmen with their parasols, and brTure step- 
ping into the vehicle ask the driver if he plies on Sunday ; every 
third or ibur^ Jehu receives a tract along with his fare. Scarcely 
an omnibus passes Exeter Hall, morning or evening, without 
setting down one or more insides” at the sacred porch. The 
poi^ itself nearly always contains a group of persons studying the 
advertisements of the diflerent entiirtainnionts for the season 
which hang upon its wails. Pedestrians in the Strand may now 
and then catch a glimpse of a neat religious nobloinan,” sitting 
stiffly erect in hb open carriage, like the king of Alay in a trium- 
phal car. on hb way to that central seat upon the platform which 
IS the throne of the evangelical May king. Evangelicals agree 
with the Ultramontanbts in keeping their noly and happy month 
In a jolly and rollicking manner. ** Safe ” amusements are pro- 
vided, as a relaxation between meetings, fur the Eviing^lioal young 
man and young woman from the country. Bazaars abound in all the 
suburbs. In the strictest of sects the yeiu's marriages are arranged. 

A concert given by a truly converted company of nigger 
melodists appears to oe the most popular eotortainment ofi'ered 
during tbb present May for those who do not go to the theatre. ** The 
Oolourod JubiicQ Singers ” arrived from America, most opportunely, 
at the very beginning of the month. They gave a private rehearsal 
and taste of their quality before a select aristocratic and cloriciil 
andienoe at Willis's iiooms as soon as possible after their arrival. 
Lord Shaftesbury presided ; invitations were accepted by the 
miniotvs of our leading donominations.” Their Barnum, if they 
possess one, evidently bit the mark. Every tinge of worldliness, 
every suspicion of secularity, was banbhed from the cutertainmiuit 
at the very commencement. The Chratimi World declares that 

the opportunity was a very auspicious one for the singing band, 
anil thim eon be little doubt that it will servo as a fine introduc- 
tion to the EnglUh pubUc.” ^ It appears that the singers are 
students of the ^Fisk University,'' and propose to gather a sum 
of money for their learned mother by giving concerts in Europe. 
We trust that their hmdth will not sull'er by studying all the day 
and singing ill the night It b a novel and quite a Yankee ro- 
producuon of the travelling beggar-scholarship of the middle 
agea Such lovers and martyrs of loarning will certainly never 
^ permit their songs to interfere with thoir studies. Indeed the 
chametor of their songs will show their audiences what a mass of 
study stBl lies like an obligation upon them. They have to pour 
brt anch vile and atrodous English at night that it must rsQuiie 
very bard labour indeed in the dij^ to form or keep the least 
soquaiatMioo with puce English. Their entertainment diares the 


generic ebaraoter of all other ^ nigger entsrtaittmeuts^’ i It Is in 
port pathetic, in part comic. The pathetic elemmit it jeraaM not 
unsmtod to the "Month of Moij ; for^ if we may judge firom the 
title given to one of tiieir song^ Steel away to Jesus,’’ it pms 
takes somewhat of that kind ot oentimentdity which that devout 
Marian, Father Faber, introduced into Engliah hymns. A con- 
verted ^ Josh l%llln« ” seems to have provided toe comic idh- 
sion, which b placed mainly by hod spelling and by mis- 
pronundation. The students will perhaps be cured of toe two 
bad habits they are forming when they ^ve up singing and go 
back to Fisk Univorsity to turn their attention to learning. What 
fun these e.vpodient 8 cannot supply, the siimers attempt to call 
forth by wretched abuses of the language of Scripture and perver- 
sions or the meaning of Englbh odjectives. They sing about the 
devil os old Satan,” and the King of Egypt as ” old Pharaoh” ; 
they imply that to be good one ought to be young. It must be 
refreshing to Mr. Bradlaugh to read that a solemn conclave of 
noblemen and preachers uproariously encored '^Qo down, Moses.” 
No doubt some of the noblo and clerical Sunday leasoos of toe 
theatres and mnsic-halb were present; and wo shall not be sur- 
prined to learn tliat thev have serious thoughts of engaging a few 
comic singen and breA-down dancers for thoir next campaign. 
The rcliginiiB world seems already to indulge some hope that this 
nigger enterlainmont may assist it in converting toe other world. 
The world which does not call ibelf religious was admitted, upon 

n uient, to sharo in this elevating treat of the religious world, 
iw days later at the Hanover Square Rooms. The wicked 
world was at least impressed ; for another religious newspaper 
reporter tells us that a fashionable West-end audience smiled 
wheu the darkest foniale singer of the group, locking straight into 
their faces, sang out iu the sweetest but most uncompromising 
manner. 

If roll want yonr souls eonvertad 
Vou'd better In; a prayin'. 

We,” says the reporter, could not help thinking that, although 
the advice occasioned a smile, it might leave a not unwholesome 
impression.” We have all the elements hero of a totally new 
sensation ; the religious world and the other world can meet and 
rejoice together as one ; the religious world con laugh and foci that 
it is doing giuid, the other world can laugh and be unconsciously 
getting good ; the raw students of America may become the re- 
ligious doctors of the fashionable world of London. We notico 
that the devil has again become with these Yankee Puritan 
entertainors what ho wfis with the Catholic entertainers of the 
miildle ages — the most comical of characters. They sing 
If you want to seo old Hatnn run, 

You niu^t. shoot him with the Uonpol gun. 

A third reporter assures us that they sung thb without any 
levity.*' It is quite probable ; tkougn it is not so probable that 
an English audience, presumably intelligent, can listen to it without 
either levity, or disgust, or contempt. 

While we are speaking of the May amusements of tho Evan- 
gelical world, it is quite natural to think of Dr. Cupiming. After 
being amused, there is nothing which the seeker for religious 
excitement enjoys so much as being frigbtened. Dr. Gumming 
has probably clone more than any other man to frighten the daas 
of persons who still regard Exeter Hall ss the centre of tho 
universe. Others may supnlj them with their farce and comedy^ 
he has supplied them witn their tragedy. We had lost sight 
of the prophet evor sinco he was hoax^ about the Pope's death* 
Wo are glad to see that May has brought him out again, and to 
learn two new and vc^ io^portant facts in his autobiography, and* 
iu the biography of his famous contemperaries. Our joy Is a little 
dashed, however, by finding him so hopeful^ be does not seem to 
be overwhelmed by any fear of the immediate end of all things. 
The sudden appearance of Prince Bismarck, and toe place token 
by Germany in the affurs of the world— so unprovided for in all 
the Doctor's casts of the future — may be the cause ad his cessation 
from prophesying. He has appeared twice on the platform of 
Exeter Hall during this present season. Each time he naturally, 
came forward to speak for some popular and reputable Society; imd " 
as tho companion of peers and bitoops. He graced the plnmnna 
of the Bible Society and of the Religious Tr^ Society. When 
the Earl of Aberdeen had seconded some resolution at the meet- 
ing of the Dibit' Society, the Doctor not only told him toat 
he had ** consocratod Lis dimity,” but hastened to inform the 
audience that he had ^'bad toe honour of seeing toe Earl 
before.” The audience must have realised in a moment what 
a gulf yawned between the privilemd speaker and toemselveo. 
But we learn from the report of too Heligioua Tract Society’i 
meeting that the Doctor nos been doing even more wanderfnl 
things since wo last heaid of him than aeemg earls. Hit 
chapel stands near a great number of theatro^ or, os he 
oddly puts it, ”18 tho centre of eleven theatrea’^ Aeton^ 
actresses, and scene-abiften seem to regard Crown Oouit Ohapeli 
in hia enroll, os their mother-church. They go in ooooaiaD* 
ally,” toe Doctor says, and .take a mouthlhl of living hi^ and 
go away.” Smne of them have discerned so much oiniilarity bii* 
tween Dr. Oumming's entertaining or hairowingwraioiuiand toeir 
own burlesques or molodramas that toey havejpDoposed a kimt of 
truoe,^if not a fellowriiip, between Scotdi Ftosovteiiai&m and tiib 
modem stage. They thought that if they went to Dr. Gumming 
he might airo go to them; thegr thought tliat^ as they never die- 
poraopd him, he ought to cease fhim disponigiag inem. They 
sMdin effect, a trade ou|^ to ameb Qne 

aMtos even asked the author of so many virions e nd ffl ipri o iie to 
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come fud ace her in Mmtfrti. The Doctor made a oompromiae ; 
he would not go into the theatre itaelf^ but he went to the door of 
it and bought a copy of On the foUowing Sunday night 

the Crown Court congregation waa treated with a commentaiv on 
Byron by Ur, Gumming, We gather, however, from the cloae of the 
Doctor’a account that thocoaaatioQ of hoat^itiea ia regarded by him 
aa impossiblo. lie will be 
and acene-ehiftera of the 

their centre’’; but he cannot promise 

attacking the profeaaion or buaineas by which they get their bread 
With exquialte taate and delicacy he lumpa together Macready 
and the atage-carpeniera, Qriai and the eccno*ahiftera, aa ^ the 
theatre people ” — ^much aa the aceno-abiflLera may lump together 
the great aeer and hia pew-openera aa the ** Scotch chapel people.” 
He has aupplied the compilers of biographical opera; goaaip with 
an interesting (we should say the moat interesting) fact in the life 
of '^Madame Griai, a celemted actreaa.” It seems that this 
great singer waa not only amongst those who ** came in occainon- 
luly and took a mouthtul of living bread ” from Dr. Cumming’a 
band, but that aha received a permanent good ; she came to a 
knowMge of the truth as it ia in Christ ” under Dr. Cumming’a 
preaching. When she went away from London die told the 
gentleman in whose pow she had often r;at, tliat ahe waa very 
aorry that she should not be able to hear the Doctor preach any 
longer.” How much of the pathos which thrilled tuo souls of 
Busaians in St I’etcrsburg and of Frenchmen in l^aris may have 
had its secret spring, not in her ay inpathy with the theatrical 
charMter she waa for the time assuming, but in the profound need 
felt in the depths of her own heart of those unattainable Friday 
evening sermons of Dr. Cumming’sl 
The most exuberant gladness of our English May-koepers during 
the present se^n has been called forth by allusions to the 
field for sectarian oxorciaoa now opened in Borne. Wbtsuovcr a 
speaker felt that he waa growing heavy and unacceptable, be bad 
merely to about out, ‘‘Rome ia open* to us!” '^The Gospel in 
Borne 1 ” “ Methodism in Rome ! ” ‘‘A Ilapiist chapel in Rome \ ” 
Christianity preached under the shadow of the Vatican I ” or 
some such catenword. The Evangolicdl Societies really aeetn to 
think that the Itidian nation is in some uncxuloiued maimer half 
indebted to them for the possession of its capitaL A Mr. Van Moier, 
who had boon ** labouring ” in Rome, was even a greater 
attraction at the meeting of the Religious Tract Society than Dr. 
Gumming himself. Ine moment Lord Shaftesbury told the 
audience from what part of the world the Society had imported 
ihia star, the noise and glee were uproarioua. lie could not 
^ve^ been better receivea if he had brought the Pope’s head 
in bis band. Mr. Van Meter gave the audience the usual sum- 
mary of the histo^ of Latin Christianity in its centre. The 
first great event in Latin Christianity was the entry of Bt. 
Paul into Romo as a prisoner. Then came a long blank ; ** for 
eighteen hundred years Italy was down in the dust^ and 
dothed in rags.” At last the gates of Romo were opened again 
to admit hope and lifu to Italy. Two great persons entered the 
gates; first, Victor Emanuel, King of Italy, with his army and 
his artillery ; secondly, Mr. Van Meter, ** with a cart drawn by a 
dog, piled with copies of the Word of God, God's own artUlory.” 
When the audience heard that cruelty to animals and relief to 
Protestants thus entered together, they br<iko forth into ” great 
applause.” Wo must do Mr. Van Meter the justice of saying that 
lie does not seem to bo pleased with using the dog aa a beast of 
draught and burdcui, for he closed his long speech with a request 
that some liberal frieud would give him 251. to buy a donkey. 
This request, like other parts of his speech, was received 
with ** laughter.” If Mr. Van Meter could study the history of 
Italy during Uie eighteen hundred blank years in which he thinks 
it was woiting for his advent upon his donkey, he might poeribly 
begin to have some glimmer of a sense that the Evangelical joking 
and fussy intermeddling of impertinent foreigners will not do 
aneh to dear up cither its religious or political difficulties. 


BIRMINGUAM SCHOOL. 

XbABLIAMENT has again b^n invited to oonuder the schemes 
B^opoundod by the Cominisrioners under the Endowed Schools 
Act Sown in ambiguity, the fruits of that measure are being 
mped In disoori, which will not be appeased unless the Bduoational 
JiejMrtment will combine with the Commission itself in consenting 
^ le^slntive functions of that body during the abort 

which still remains before Parliament can reconsider its 
atantates under tho lig^t of a four years* experiment and a 
gw ehing inqmhy bv Committee. In tho few days which elapsed 
oewMn X«ord Salisbury's notice of motion to reject tho Birming- 
am teheme and the actual debate, an ancient fog had 

aommhateuddenW been lifted from tho political atmosphere, and 
^ Ifoueo of lonfe fi>iuid itself able, in dear daylight, to consider 
^ ^ ^ bothered and errant Commission. 
g ^ ^ naittly y^deni^ that it bos for a considerable time 

politics! wirepulling that, b^ 

y .?*****^.^^ Wonconfermirt. forbid ua to invM- 

«bMafot«»iii Older to re* 
Wmoeufoa of iaoidiitste vAittm 
Chor* le lit .1] c»m.^ when a oomproinm 
with DiiMmt IB in queetioo, to be tieeted with eomething 1^ tiien 


eaunl justice. Thie prindde exslaina the nction of tho Gotw* 
moot upi>n the Burials Bill ; it is the seerat of the bmiliiring 
abandonment of the religious census, and it lies at the bottom^ 
tho policy of tbo Endowed Schoob Oommissi^ ; wbila tbo 
genuine surprise and rago of tbo sectaries at Mr. FoistiFe ref iw 
nitberto to let them tear out the scth elauso of tbo^ Ediicatibib 
Act shows how thoroughly the political inequali^ of Cbuschm^ 
has becomo the recognized intorpietation of refigious equalise 
All this Is, however, considerably changed since tho llouee of Com- 
mons, in full presence of that which it pleases the Opposition papers 
to style the “ sus[»endod general election,” effectiTefy deeburea on 
Friday night that the Church of England broadly and deeply re- 
presents the atfections as well aa tho wants of the people, and has 
tho same claim as any other community, large or amall, to be ‘ 
judged by its own performances rather than by the interested 
representations of rival organizations. We have put tibe religious 
aspect of tho Birmingham School scheme foremost, not beennso 
we consider it more reprehensible than the other shortcomings of 
the plan, but because, under tbo infiuenco of the exploded pre- 
judice as to the unpopularity of the Church, the Commissioners 
and their friends, wliUe exomplarily roody to make Jo^s of other 
elements of their scheme, cling with exceptional obstinacy to this 
one fiivourito rccommendatioii. 

Lord SalUbury truly said that, in addition to Mr. Foster's 
gimcral promise of immunity to the good schools^ the '' undei- 
staiiding ” that the Church of England should not be interfered 
with in tbo ” management of schools which tho founders had 
intended should belong to her ” helped to pass the Act of 1869 ; 
and ho went on to hliow that this concession had been embodied in 
the most liberal conceivable terms — ^namely, by an enactment 
glaring the like protection to the Denomination schools of all 
communities: — 

i After t)io Kpi tnal exemption of Cathedral and Collegiate Church Scliooli} 
Any educational oiidiiwment, tho scholars educated ^by which are, in 
the opinion of thii ComnilH^ioners (subject to appeal to jElcr Maj«>^, in 
Council, ON nirmtioned in thiM Act), rfc|uir«d by the express terms of the 
iiriginal instrument of foundation, or of the statutes or regulations made by 
the founder or under hU authority*, in his lifetime or witmn Ally years after 
his death (which terms have been obwrvcd down to the eomuienonuent of 
this Act), to learn or to be iiiHtriicted according to the doctrinea or formu- 
laries of ony partltinliir Church, sect, or denomiiiation is exempted from tho 
foreffoins: ]irovisionH respecting religious instruction, and atteudanee at 
religious worship ot)ii>r than the piovl»4ons for the exemption of day 
scIioIats from attending pra^-er and religious worship, or lessens on arsligioua 
subjec^r, when such exemption has becoi claimi^ on their behalf, and 
rcHiHM’ting tlio ijualificatioii of tlie govuniing body and masters, unless the 
governing body, constituted ax it w^ould luive bccu if no scheme under tiila- 
Aet had been iiuide, asHcnts to such scheme. And a scheme relating to any 
such H'lioid or endowment slialL not, withimt tho consent of the goveruing 
bmly thereof, make any provisloii respocting tho religiuus instruction or 
BfcU'iidfiiice at religious worship of tho scholars (except for securing such 
exempLicuis us aforesaid, or respecting the religious opinions of the governing 
body or lua^te^6). 

Tho religious cliarncter of Edward VI.’s School at BirmingliAiii 
was onibi»died in the provision of that King’s Charter, dating, U- 
it rrnuMiibtacd, in t lie year 1552 (that of tho socoad Prayer 
Book) and runs as follows: — 

The g 0 V( mors, with the advice of the bishop of the diogese for the timv 
being, friiui time tu time may iiixke, and have {lower to make, lit and whole» 
Miuic stiiluU*s and ordinances concerning the order, government, and dirv<v 
tion of the school. . 

I^ord Salisbury's contention was that when, at tbo time of the 
most sharply cut religious division of which English history fitt- 
nishos any record, the local chief pastor of the Establish^ Cnurcb 
WAS emphatically set up as tho referee upon the teaching of a 
special school, tne inference was that that teaching coitld only be 
intended to be in accordance with tbe faith of wbicb that chief 
pastor was the appointed guardian. With our best endeavours to 
help Lord Lyttelton and bis colleagues out of their mu^lc, we 
cannot see that this proposition invmves a logical absurdity; and 
yet the noble first Commissioner sold onTuesday night that ”it was 
impossible by any reasonable construction to bring this case under 
the i^lh section of tbe Act;” and so the Commission, after 
decreeing (as by tbe Act they wore in their view of facts bound 
to dol that tho ILad-Master need not only be no cleiayman, but 
no Cnristian at all, contrived to substitute for the advice of the 
bishop the vague provisioa that, subject to the provisions 
herein contained ” (the (^nscience clause), the Goveniors 
shall^ make proper ti^gulalions for the religious instruction to 
bo given in the several schools.” For this purposeless enact- 
ment tho governora of tho school, supported by Lord Salisbury, 
proposed to substitute tho really not more tangible amond- 
meiit, that the instruction was to be in tho fundamental tenets of 
tbe Christian faith, those fundamental principles having to be settfed 
by a governing body which might very possibly comprise Baptists, 
Roman Catholics, llnitarians, Jews, Anglicans, Swedenbormnns, 
and rositivo philos«.>pliers. Our sympathioa are with Lord 
Lyttelton when he asserted, in answer to this suggestion, that 
” tbo Commissioners would never undertake to mdieate any 
definite and specific religious teaching for schools in their schemes, 
unless they could connect it with some weU-known standard of a 
religious body.” But this protest againat the absurdity of in- 
definite ** fundninental tenets” was no iustifleation to toe Com- 
misiionera for adboring, as tbev did, to tbeir existing scheme under 
the specific circumstances of tne evening. Aa wo we had already 
oooaiuoD to urge, their adherence at tiMs moment to any particular 
ibheme is purdy gratuitous. Tho one certain fact i{ that they 
came into ofiice under an impression that their appointment carried 
with it securities for Denominiitioual schools, which have — 
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tfhuwu ij»»t to c.Miie within the Act; while even Lord Lvlt^ilh'^u 
biiustjlt’ clM not venture to Assort tlmt the ]particui(u* proxision 
ill tbo Uirininghuin Clmrrer waa not, apart froin its AbsoUita 
iejrnl forc<.«, an intimation — unciueiiiionabLe in iUolf, and con- 
tiniiuii.Mly Act(Ml on --ol* the relhrious iiiicntiona ol* thu founder. 
The reiii" wal of their powers is about to form the subject matter 
nfd liil], in which tho various delects which litiTC been discovered 
in the JMidowed Schools Act may bo set right. Therefore, even if 
they could not have acu:d diflbrcntly under the existing Act, what 
was there to prevant the ComiuissioDers from consenting to lot 
their first scheme be negatived, iu order that midor u fresh Hlututu 
they might bo enabled, with due regard to thecluiins of conscience, 
to do 8ub>iUiiitial justice to the religious principles indicated in 
the Charter of Birmingham School ? They hud in evidence tho 
words of that document, with tbo unquestionable iiitf'ution under- 
lying thorn of founding a Church Schotd, while, in oecordanco 
with the spirit of tbs 19th clause of tho Act, this “ rogiiliition, 
mndo by tho founders, or under their authority/* hud ''been 
obiM^rvod down to tho commencement of tbisi Act ” by the institution 
in Birmiughaui of a Church School, tcinpenul by a ino.-it liberal and 
auccomful eonmnence clause. The ri^guiation was ostentatiously no 
movanco, or out of tho 1 ,800 scholars, 8co would not have 
oeon Nonconfonnists, nor wcmld Mr. Fry in his lleport hove, 
spohen of Uic working of the institution in langiiugi.* of o.xo'ptiunal 
compliment. There was nothing on the either «ido exet'pt tho verbal 
inadequacy, which we aro williiig to concede, of the 19111 clause to 
meet the substantial facts. Had the Comniissioiiers b<‘(‘ii in the hey- 
day of their early powers, xvith little prospect of further legis- 
tation before them, they might Jmve .'^LruJJK fixuii provoking fret^h 
debale.'t oven in face of a ca.^u p>'>Si!tc.<t.4irig such strisiig claims to hi* 
separately C(insid«sred. But in this Session, with a Bill nut only 
proinisod but indj.H|)eusable, iinlexs thu C\mjii]iti.sioii is altogether to 
collapse, and with the golden bridge built for them of a quiet 
rejection of their scheme, we caunot acquit the CVmnuibjiiou of 
obstinato perrcraeiiess in preferring the humiliatioii of a .direct 
defeat. It is idle to appeiil to the clHirns of any higher law i»f reli- 
gious justice constraining them to stick to tluir proposals. So long 
as the principle of acomicieiu’.(H:lause was uudor tht) Imn of Church 
circles, Nonconformity had without doubt a lanro substanlinl 
grievance; but inasiiiucb os this very Kndow'cd 8clux>ls Act \va.s 
taken advantage of by Ohurcbmen to retrelit fru.) an exireuie 
and untenable position, the special objection to i!hun:h foundatiuiis 
disappeared with the parlicular diMcpialilicution of which it was 
too often the syoibof. On tbo uthur side, if the Eiidoivcd 
Bcbools Couimissioners hod bugciu by luokjug the hearty accept- 
ance of that conscitsnee clause one of certain specific U*sts of tiic 
goodness of the schools which they were overhauling, Instead 
^ changing for the mere sake of novelty the constitution 
of every one which they anproiwdicd, they would have engaged 
in A leas sensational task, out the solid re.^tills of their work 
might nut have led to such a narratixeof repeated disappoint- 
ments ltd stands coiifvascd in their Jleport of 1872. At itirining- 
ham, at all events, where tho conscitiico clause hn.s been so long 
and thoroughly eugraftod on the system of the school, there was 
no pretence fuir tho hard application in its re form of any rules over 
which they possesaed discrctirinary authority. 

Wo ghidly^ leave the polcDiicul chapter of the controversy for 
questions which moderate men of all opinicnis may discuss with 
no fear of tho iuttusion of tho thculogical hate. But wc liu\e 110 
space to dwell upun those portions of tho scheniu which have a 
merely local value. The probuectivo removal of the school froiu 
the town to the outskirts may be a proposal absurd in itself, and 
the reduction of thelleod-Mtuslcris stipend and authority maybe a 
beavv blow to tho clfirieucv of the institution, but these arc details 
wbich particularly concern Birininghum. The projected composition 
of the niture governing body involves considerations of a general, nod 
tboreforen nutional, nature which can be discussed quite apart from 
the question of the value of founders' iiilentious. 011 which 
mudh of tho Emanuel Hospital controversy turned. IVo blacks do 
not make awhile, and any shortcomings which the Conimissioiiora 
mav have supposed themselves to have discovered in the governing 
bodf which they were superseding would not be the 8lighte.Mt 
jnsuiieation for creating, in the case of King Edward's foundation, 
the precedent of a constitution elaboratmy coinbiniiig all the 
olementa most likely to ruin the good working of a school 
especially lntendi 4 to foster higher culture iu its many branches. 
The new governing body, ns proposed by tbo Conimission, was 
to have been a composite Board, of which the majority was 
to be chosen, for fixed terms, i>y those two emuiiatjons of 
that peenliarly refined and schidastic community, the house- 
holders of Birmingham^ thu Town Council and the Schex)! 
Board— while the minority (temporarily lakou from the actual 
governors) was hereafter to l)u “ c\)oi»tiitcMl ” ; that is, each succes- 
sive vacancy was to be filhd up by thu votes of the lemuining 
body, of which from the outset the majority would bo tho re- 
presentative by a feeble secondary ulcrtioir of a wide and un- 
diecked democi'ocy. ‘ In other word.n, this majority would have 
had the perpetual power of creating lirc-pcorage scats upfjii the 
Board for members of its own party, with the certainty tliat, 
under the eiftux of time, the whole body would ultimately 
be i^uced to its own complexion ns every successive elnctioa 
eteiDgCbeoed its majority, and dimiuislied such powers of con- 
eermtive zeaistaiuie as the midue of tho older govemora might 
tho outset retain. We ^ have far loo many <^ls upon 
dur time to vraste words in critldaiiig tho surrender of a 
great public school, such as that of Birmingham bos been 


made under a series of eminent lload-Mastors, to the control 
of the Biruiiiigharo householders. Infime of such a calamity, 
wo art) not disposed to be too hard upon tbo modi impugn^ 
cliia.st' in the scheme which gives summary powers to the Charity 
(.'iimiuiesi oners for altering the constitution of the school in tho 
coming time. After the worst has been said of that woU-iibused 
body, its bitterest enemies must acknowledge that the Charity 
CoiuTiii<j«ioner& would probably bo able to compote in refinement, 
in legal lore, and in tho appreciation of the benefits of a liberal 
education, even witii the Itinibs of the Midland capital. Hero 
again we are willing to niako every pr^aible excuse for tho 
Endowed .Scliooh Conimis&ioners at tho outset of their dt>«agT(^ablo 
operation. They were now to the work, imd Birmingham is not 
onlyn big, but a nois}’ place, and pos^iesses (though not so incon- 
testably ns two years since) a large iniluenco in social and political 
coiilrovursy. Besides, they were hampered with the provisions of 
an Ac*i in llie working of which they are ever ready to show 
themselves not only scrtfpulous, but timid. These, we say, 
awi exi-Uiies which might Juive been advanced on their behalf 
for having dnifted the scheme. But, os we have already ar^nicd, 
siieli couHiderations utlbrd no palliation for Lord liipoii and JiOrd 
Lyttelton during tho censiiro of the IIousm of Lords, when tho 
acrtqilance of Lord Salisburv's motion con hi have led to no more 
serious result than the reconsideration of the Birmingham echemu, 
under .such amended pr)Wi*ri aa inav be cowfurrod upon the Coui- 
niissiun l>y the Bill which is needful iu order to contiuiio its 
exist dice. 


TtUC COXTAOIOUS BLSKA.SKS AfTlS. 

W E lire obliged once more to return to the disonssion of this 
very unsavoury subject. Fortunately, as the discussion 
cemtinuos, the iMsiie seems to bo growing more simple. Tt is coming 
to be more plainly than aver a dispute between statistics and sen- 
timnil. One side appeals to fiuits ; thu other to nnjiidices, which 
are supposed to be a sufiicieut reason for theinselvoa. Mr. 
hfuudella showed very plainly the shifts to which the sciiti- 
mentqlists are roliiciHi when ho accused an awkward wituess on 
tho other side of lying. This method of argiimciit is delightliilly 
simple; but it is only too widely and easily applicable. There 
would, indcf^l, be some dilFiculty in retorting it ; for tho simple 
i*eason that the opponents of the Acts seldom indulge in any state- 
ii».*nt of facts. They generally escape nny iinputHtious on tbrir 
\ ».racitv by pledging tlieinselves to nothiTig. The debate having 
taken this form, the decision of ParHiun^nt is all the more snti.s- 
fiictory. Declamation woh not allowed to have its own wav ; and, 
in fc'pilc of ail tho clamour which has been raised, and whirli migbt 
be expected to bo powerful at a time when niombers are beginning 
to think of their coo.stituoncies, a inniority of nearly two to one 
liiiH given a decihioii in accordiinco with tho weight of argument. 
Tt Ik reniurkuble moreover that public opinion Appears to bo 
running strongly against the agitation in thu towns where the cx- 
perinicht bns been tried. <Jne of the ablest speeches in jPavoiir of 
the Acts iVHs made by ^fr. Lewis, the meuiber for Devonport; 
and ho profos.^e(l, we have no doubt nc^curatelv, to be sposiking 
tho gfmeral sentiment of his con'ititucnt;\ We may then be 
permitted to hope that wc arc grtuluoily seeing our way to tho end 
of an agitation which could never have beam regarded with much 
complac(*ncy even by the more reatg^nable opponents of tbo legis- 
lation. It has illastnitud some rather Hiiignlor trutlia. It nos 
tlirow’n n very unpleasant light upon the good ta.ste and political 
wisdom of the ladif^ who are most anxious to exalt the dignity 
and develop tho intellect of tlie box ; it has shown what a dis- 
turbance may be made by a few deienuiried agitators with a 
tcUing bit ot^ popular claptrap ; it lios, we fear, Miown also how 
the dread of such iin outcry may prevent politicians from uttering 
thuir general convictions plainly and opcmly ; bat wo may be pet- 
luitted to hope that it will also prove that mere popular declamaiiou 
is not yet omnipotent in tho country. 

The* argunicnt may, in fact, be summed up very shortly. We 
have on ditlun)!)! occasions gone at some length into the statistics 
uf the question; tuid w*e have little to add to that part of the 
subject. The Inst returns, however, strikingly confirm the results 
already obtained, and seem to give a conclusive answer to one 
argument by wbich it yros endeavoured to evade their force, ^e 
tables recently published show that at the military stations pro- 
tected by the Act tbo number of cases of the worst cIiisb of disease 
bud sunk by a steady process from 120 per 1,000 of the avoiago 
smuigih to 54*2 per 1.000 between the veora 1865 and 1872. 
Iu the nuprotected stations the ratio in the first of those vesrs 
was 09*0, and in the last 123*1. In other words, the preveime 
of the (UBeaso has been in one ease diminished by one hidf ; in 
the other it has incremd. It i^d to be said by the oppoimts 
of the Acts that tho diminution in the prevalence of disemie was 
duo to more general causes ; and that the disoose was dimioish- 
iug without os well os adUiin the protected area, lhat mpiiaent 
must now be abandoned ; and it must be admitted that» so fkr as 
statistics can prove anything, they prove that a very great im- 
provement has been efiected in the health of the ti'oopii 
In another direcrion the evidence is equally ojne-sided. SBbe 
main argument against tho Acts was their suppos^ tendeaBy to 
degrade the unfortunate women brought under thw operatien, 
Eecont reporta assert, on the other hand — and we oee.no leaemi^to 
doubt tlicir accuracy— that a very marked improvegwii^ baa .keen 
produced. One main result has been thesiippressioo of thehuriible 
system uf juvenile pruslitutiou. A sysleinatic adparvioioii baa 
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e&aUed Uiftpolloe to restore to tbeir Cmilieo a numlwr of Tory 
young who were einking into utter degredaiion. Horeover, 
the testimony of deri^men, medkai men, magietmtes, andotherei 
to the immvad deoenoy of the women genorailTj is orerwhelmtngiy 
etiDiig. Bt a ^em of judicious cbseittcatlon the lose corrupt 
can be eeoluded at the hospitals from the evil influences of their 
companions, and many are induced to reform by the clergy and 
othar visitoxs. The grossest haunts of vice have been suppross^, 
and women who had previously known nothing but brut^ty 
have been humanized when brought under mevm and religious 
instruction It may be necessary to make some allowance for the 
favourable view which the administrators of a law naturally take 
of its workiug, but wo see no reason to doubt the general accunicy 
of: the stateuients mode os to the improved de^cy of tho 
women ; not only because the improvement is positively ^rmed 
by competent witnesses and scarcely denied by adversaries, but 
bseause tha cause assigned seems to be adequate to the alleged 
ofbet After all that has been said os to the brutality of the 
Acts, it must be xemembeted that they for the first time provide a 
machinery for systemuticidly briugiug this unfortuuato cl^ under 
some land of civilising agency. 

Wo may thus protty well take for grouted, what is now scarcely 
domed, that the Acts have materially diminisheil disuaac, and 
have improved tho decency of tho womeu. The only question 
between the opponuuU and defenders of the Acts is whether 
these advantages are bought at too high a price. Such orators 
as Professor Newman and Mrs. Josephine Butler scorn to be 
bound by any appeal to statistics. They roly upon abetrawt 
principles which admit of no infringement, and which arc in a 
sphere too lofty to bo tested by experience. So long os they 
continue to argue after this fashion, wo cau have nothing to say 
to them. The argument is altogether above us. If, by infringing 
some absolute d pnort rule the truth of which is matter of in* 
tuition to these distinguished orators, wo can show that wo 
diminish vice and wretchedness, we shall be content to go on 
infringing it, and all the more willingly bccuuso our own intui- 
tions reveal no role of the kind. Wo can however only meet our 
nnt^ouists when they condescend to suriie lower ground, where 
their principles and metliods of reasoning are within our grasp. 
Their objection to ^^recogniring” vice remains utterly unin- 
telligible to us, though wo have laboured to unduntand it| for if 
you recognize a vice when you place those who practise it under 
certain restrictions, it seems that not to rccoi:Uize means not to 
take. any measuros against it. There is indeed a certain mean- 
lug in tho ai'guwent which we are rather slow to attribute to our 
opponents, although we find it vaguely suggested. They tell 
us that the}' wish to repeal these Acta in older that they may 
begin a crusade aguiost prostitution. If they mean by this 
that they propose to supprosa vice by the criminal law, we have 
a very simple answer. experience proves that any 

such measure would bo of the most frightfully demoral- 
izing character, AVu need not go into liuy aiguments in 
support of this proposition, which indeed is pretty generally ad** 
nutted. Our remous are sutllcicntly obvious, and we may safely 
leave them to our readers, la fact, we can hardly suppose that 
these crusaders really mean to suggest any such suicidal polky. 
But if they do not mean to propose direct legislation against vice, 
what do they mean H If they propose that purely moral methods 
of repvGSsiou are to bo adopt^ they simply mean that we are to 
return to tho former state of things ; or, in oilier words, they mean, 

' by not roco|niizing vice, that wo aro not to subject vicious penons 
to any penmties whatever. Wo have no desire to speak sligntingly 
of morm influences ; but we must ask why the moral influences 
should not co-operute with the influences now brought to besr. It 
is said by the supporters of the Acts that they have done more to 
diminish disease and raise the general tone of morality than idl 
the vobiutary eSbrts of all philanthropists put together. Whether 
this be (rue or not, it is at least evident that under the Acts de- 
graded women are bronght within reach of moral uifluences more 
syatematically than they over were before. Wd are not called 
upon to choose whether women should be superintended by the 
pwceorby the clergy; the police bring them within the reach of 
the dlergy ; and the Acts, if properly worked, may be, as apparently 
they are^ worked in co-operation with rofunimtorics and their 
managers* We may therefore fairly call li^oa objectors to show 
what they propose to substitute for the present system, and how 
th^ crusade is to be carried out. So far as we can judge, they 
ask us to suppress one reforming agency on the faith of a vague 
promise that some other will he put in its place. Our faitii in such 
promises is not verv strong, aua we have a decided impression 
thiMt the only real alternative to the Acts is letting things alone. 
,^bere in indeed one other argument which is plausible at flrst 
?r ''^bicih appears to have convinced Mr. Jleuley. By 

dlminisbim disease, he says, you encourage vice. The c«)iiccarioii 
fbtts^tacitiy made is enormous, and its value may be easily mea- 
ooppora there wore no disease at the present moment. 

M caid to a proposal to introduce a punishment 
WJii<m should sttiko the guilty in a most capricious manner, which 
^uld exteim its eflect to the innocent, and which should injuro 
the Mnstitutioiis of the unborn ? Would such a punishQient really 
exert a 'fl *hy case P Will anybody take upon 

Irimsdf'the zemra of saying that he would introduce one 
- of the most frightful disenseh laiown to humanity in order that tin 
fictional mottvo fiir virtuous conduct might arise P And yeL if 
you olyect to the siraprowion, you should in consUtenc y tuoposo 
;the introduction of disease. Admit froulily that you prafer to 


mohitrindlsease, and yottf argument it certainly intdligiUe; but 
it Is not, likely to win many odhemts. Ih fket^ however,, we 
idtogether deny the validity <n Ike argtaneDt. Vice prooiM 
of certain social and moral couditiohs, and. can be lesMtted i> 
proportiem as they are modiflod ; but the ftor of tiie penalty k 
shown by uxperioiteo to be of very little vshiei It may ^ot 
times make people cautious, but it does not render them vir*' 
tttous; and ita collateral effects are purriy dlsostroua. Hie 
tendency of the disease when widely prevident is to lower tho mond 
as well as the physical health of the population ; it dhniiflihes 
self-respect, and in the Jong mu pmuees more xedrleMNss 
than caution. Some men are frightened ; a miyoriW become Mk 
different and brutalized. It would of course bo diffiouH to prove 
eiiher view by statistics, which are scarcely obtainable; bnt if a 
man is bold euongh to say that the disease should be inaintaaned 
for its moral valne, he will have great difficulty in proving that it 
has any moral value whatever, and still more in showing tliat the 
value 18 sufficient to counterbalance tho iimumerablo collateral evils 
inflicted upon innocent people. Towards making a population 
virtuous it is a great step to raise tho tone of their ubysscal 
health ; and any encouragnment of disease is a policy so doubtful 
that we abould hope it will never afford a basis for legMhtion. 
Other diseases may be regarded with equal plausibiQty as a 
punishment for dirt and drunkenness; but it would be a vesy 
singular mode of legislation to euccurage fevers and delirium 
tremens, or even to avoid stamping them out, as a means of in- 
creasing cleanliness and sobriety. 


WAITING FOR PRINCE PRKTTY3CAN. 

W HATEVER the strong-minded sisteriiood nay say, marriage 
is the great object of most women’s lives, their chief thoimht 
when they are young, their greatest remt, if missed, when they' 
are old. Almost all women of normal healthy devel<ipmeut desire 
to bo wives and mothen, and feel that the neat of lifb liaa bsmi 
foregone if fate and drcumstance have forbidden it It ia a 
truism tu say that the world would not go on else ; and thura is 
no zeason to be ashamed of tho fhet or its avowal. There hi 
more neiid to bo ashamed of its denial, representing as this dam 
tho abseiico of some of the noblest and tendeiest qualities of 
womanhood, whicli yet have to bo kept in hand till the fltting 
moment has arrived. Negation and control, however, are different 
ihiriga The question, then, with those who have what the 
world calls ** chances,” ia not, save in rare oxceptional cases. Shall 
I refuse them all P but, Which shall 1 takaP It is a grave queo^ 
Uon, as every woinfin knows who has at the ssmu moment a Amd 
fida lover of a good kind and a potential hanger-oii of a better ; 
and it is a question in which soul and sense, prudence and pMsioor, 
the lovely dreams of romance and the graateat chance df practical 
prosaic Imppiness, seldom unite. Many girls, chiefly flunily flivonr- 
ites and considered pretty in their cirole, id which opinion they 
themselves concur, but also some who are neither, rafuse all sortsof 
ffur-seeming offers out of the pure unreason of 3’outh and ier the sake 
of tho dazzling possibilities of the futuoa. They do not know how 
many golden bolls, ever so much bigger and richer than fhiiu may 
uoc be thrown at tbeir feet ; and they reject the actual and livxag 
man who would really make them very ^ppv if they would on^ 
thiuk BO, waiting for that apoc^phal Brinca Pretty man who never 
cornea. They are dimly consduus too that when a woman given 
herself in marriage she has lost her jueaent form of intoxirating 
supremacy, though by tact and temper she may gain anotbsir m 
a more sober and durable kind. The courting nast it her time of' 
queenhood ; and so long as she keeps from uttering that fatal Ves, 
rile is mistress of the sttuaUon, os the one who has to dfMnde far 
the misery or happiness of both, end who can confer a flavour and 
grant a prayer. Naturally she is anxious to prolong hsor 
sovereignty, knowing that when she tnarries she sinks from a 

S ueon into a slave, and that the lover who fawned upon her as 
umbly as a dug becomes her master, more or leas severe, as 
soon as the law makes him her husband. All girls ftel this ; and . 
those, among tliem who have most of what is called inamnly 
pride iu their intuitive knowledge of what tlieir self-surreudw 
lucans, half unconsciously, half consciously, prolong that mo- 
ment of Niiiveadcr, ns any one else would delay any action bv 
which powor was lost, though, in a sense, security was gained. 
This is one reason why girls with chances nesitato, and why th^* 
are someliuies bO long in making up their minds that the chaneeai 
pass them by, and leave them stranded for tiic remainder of 
their days. 

Auotbur reason of their diday is Prince Pruttyman. There aie 
women who are always waiting for the coming of the Prince, like 
tho high-lKjm uiaidons in thu palace towers of romanco and finlvy- 
laud, and who will be content with nothing less than their idtai' 
realized. Nubudy is good enough for them ; and tluiir friends 
store at the iiifatuatioii which led tbem to rnuse such suitable, 
such excellent oilers, for uo one knows what reason. Smith is 
one of the aspirants. ^ He is really a very good fellow, with a 
nice present income, fair prospecti, and no hereditary diseaso that 
the world knows uf. Tu bo sure ^ is no Rothschild ; mid his 
sbcurp-featuied mother, with his triira' of bu^*. maiden aisti?ra and 
industrious brothers, do not take rauk among tho idealities of rile 
human race. But, ho for as he liimself goes, you might And many 
a w'orse man, if some better ; and Clorinda would not do anriss u 
she chose him. Clorinda rejects lum. Hho is waiting for I’rliice 
Prettyman— Priuco Prettyiuan^ who has no sharp-lcatured M 
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mother with strict notions about Sundays and chignonik no busy 
maiden fti^ters who talk three at a time, and who would couaider 
Lor house, her maids, and her babies os much theirs aa her own, no 
industrious brothers of all sorts ofqueor professions, and no amount 
of “ style. ” Wraith’s incomo and prospects and good condition gene- 
rally are not suiliciont for her, ptiunifo.«s on bho is. She must have 
perfection nil round— Prince rrett^mnn, and never a Haw in his 
circumstances, personal or relative. The cotisequonco of which is 
that at forty sue siibsislb on charitable coutnbiitions troni her 
friends, and music-lessons vyhen she nui get pupils. Brown cooios 
to the front, and lays siege to the fair Amanda's heart us iSmith 
hod done t(j Clorinaa’s. lie gi’ntiiies her romantic a<ipirations as 
little as in the other case, llo is as worthy a fallow as ever 
stopped, and ho too has enough and to spare fur comfort, lie 
would be a quiet placable kind of hiiHlmnd, wlio would use his 
latchkey with discretion, and not make her temper bad by the 
sourness of his own. He would not philander after pretty women 
abroad, and he would not rage in the .satictuary at home. IIo 
would mve bor a liberal allowance for pins and liousekocping; and 
he Mrould take the boys olf her hands at holiday time, and be gene- 
rally willing to save her both trouble and aiiuoyui:ce. Hut with all 
thase slices of solid pudding ho is not Prince PreUyman; ctmse- 
queutly he is nowhere in tlie running. His eyes me Muall, his 
nose compoHes badly *111 a phutogruph, his voice is unmt-ltdioua, and 
his hands are uncomfortable about the joints. Nevertheless, small 
<^yea, a mean nose, and imcomfortubly articulated hmidM, united 
with a good homo life and a kind husbund, are better than beaiity 
and a bad heart, rapture in tho honeymoon and repentance over 
after. Yet Ainamla, like her sister, u fiises honest, homely Brown 
io favour of the beautiful I'rinco over Die seas; and the chances 
ore so many as to make a certain^' that tlie Prince will never croas 
those seas at all, and that Amuiida too will go Jiu>bandh"<^ through 
life bocause of the tlneel picture which roTiiance had drawn «)n her 
young soul, and which Ihcro was not enough common .'•eiiso about 
her to rub out ; or perchuuce, worse still, .^ho will <;nd with mariy'- 
ing Brown's clerk, who has every disadvantage his master had; and 
noiliing of his compensations. 

Prince Prettyman lias many impersonation!^-- aa many as them 
are silly girls who wait for him. With Honic it Is absolutely 
necessary that ho should he in the army. The glitlei of epaiih*ts 
and the jin}(lo of spurs are worth any amount of ^lopid, civilian, 
workaday virtues, and nothing but a well-set-uu v.t . airy officer 
• can gel a hearing from the garrison belles who nave learnt but 
one litany of love. With iiUiers ii man whose soul is devoted to 
dogs and horses is the only kind uf [lorsou who cames Prince 
Prettymau's credentials, l!iilk of a well-conditioned City mer- 
chant, with a sprinkling of grey Lairs and suspicious tmeU of 
shining scalp, or of a rising young profcaslunnl wlm could as soon 
mount a camel as a horse, to those sweet creatures wdiose fancy 
paints tho gallant lius;‘’ar or tho fast young squire— talk of ildeiity, 
leudernesB, truth, and the like, withemt dash, wir hout personal beauty, 
without the glittering insigriia of Prince l^rettynian — and you talk 
to tho df^ttf. They have their ideal nuiu and their ideal condithms, 
and nothing short of either will bo accepte d. .V be.au tiful young 
pointer or poet, with soft eyes and a sih-ery voice, well up 
in the religion of art and cultivated to tho bigbest point in 
ie8thetic.S| is Prince Prettyman to one. Tiiis is in all prtdKibility 
the kind which talks of the uuion of souls and forgets the 
butcher’d bill. It ia a way both he and hia admirers have ; 
the debasing ccnsiderntlons of lilthy lucre chilling the ard4)ur of 
the soul in a remarknblo manner. It is a pity that tho tax-gatherer 
should be so obdurate ; aud that Prince iViltymun sailing over 
the silver sea of oreutivo fancy should bo brought up every now 
and then with a round turn to Dm barren .sIako of puverly, or 
grounded on the grating shallows of doincolic bills with no enecta 
to meet them. A high-class diplomatic-looking person i.s the hero 
-of one young maiden, who has ideas; aud site vniU accept no 
•oflferi however eligible, if the maker theri^of stands below six 
€eet| is rotund, in body, and of an indisiTiminato kind of social 
nosition. 80 it goes on ; Prince Prettvmiin, whatev(*r his^ special 
ibntt> always looming in the horiKun, always being waited for, and 
in the great muiority of coses never coining. 

It is a coriiplaint as old as man, that we only know how to 
live when we have done witli life. The saying is essentially 
ivue of marringe and of the right kind of person to choose, (.lirfs 
of romantic tendencies think they ought not to marry unless 
with the most passiouato furore of love. They do not know that 
respect Olid compatibility of temper are l^dtcr sureties for a 
happy life th^ a passion which must in time wear itsidf out, 
however strong it may bo now, and of which the best hope is 
that it may become friendship. Good plain common-sense men, 
who would make excellent husbands but are nothing to look 
•t, are refused by certain of tb»i leather-beaded, iu favour of a 
dmm that will never be realized, a fiuicy that has no more sub- 
etance than a soap-bubble. Or personal worth is refused for 
mere wealth, quite as often os for penniless romance. Tho man 
of a girl's fancy is too handsome to be a traitor, a rou/, weak, 
or of so wayward a temper that her life, if sLo marries him, 
will be simply a torture. Hho is sure of him, she says with 
•indignation when stony-hearted wisdum points out his patent 
diaws^ and experience pceacUks caution and renunciation. She 
‘ImowB that love will not fly out of her window wdien poverty 
-atfUks in at the door; or she does not believe ho is a roud now, 
wrhatever the evidence. ^ And even if he is, she comforts herseli 
with the sensible reflection that a reformed rake makes notoriously 
the best husband; and no woman is proof against the seduction of 


reforming the man she loves; and bringing him to virtue hj 
means of her wiles. 8he is in love, imd she l^lieves that her love 
is eternal. Pretty girls of poor circomstanoos and belonging to 
largo families, whom it would be an incalculable relief to get well 
settled, have been known to refuse eligible ofTera from good men 
because of this fancy of theirs about Prince Prettyman. Of 
mmrse one would not like to soo women give themselves to any 
one, no matter who ho might be, for tho sake of getting married; 
but tho solid things of life should bo taught thorn aa well aa its 
poetic beauties ; and falso hopes, false ideals, unsubstantial loves, 
should be rigoroasly excluded. A bad marriage or a loveless life 
is not a pleasant cotia to that never-acted romance ; nor is the dis- 
enchantment wliich comes with such cruel certainty on tho he^ 
of tho lovc-sick and unsuitable marriage a blessing to be desired. 
Bc-iiuiy fades, piisston cools, the blindness of romance gets couched 
when sc^eing is too late; poetiyd^ies not pay the butcher; and gal- 
lantry of bearing of the ** long sword, saddle, bridle ” kind is apt 
to lose itself in domestic bud language when tho pot is empty of 
pudding and half-a-dozen childien swarm about the musty 
lodgings or dingy quarters to which love and folly have reduced 
the guy lieiitenani and his bridle. Gn tho whole, Prince Pretty- 
man is a dangerous fellow either to get or to wait for, having the 
trick of unsubstitniiality throughout. Uonumtic girls would do 
well to reflect that, if they are to have only one gown in a life- 
time, they luid better }>uy one that will wash and wear creditably 
to the eiiil, rather than a flimsy bit of Hncry that looks well only 
in tile beginning, and goes to pieces before tho iirat year is out. 


MEKCIIANTS AXD LAWYERS. 

rpHEUH appeal’s to bo an impression among merennDIo men 
X that they are very much sat upon and oppressed by the 
lawyers, and that it tvould be a gi'cat rtdief if they could only get 
rid of the law courts and settle their disputes among themselves. 
At n meeting which was held at the Guild hall on Tuesday some 
very strong views were expressed on this subject. Mr. Lyne, who 
moved Die first resolution, said it was necessary that the mercan- 
tilo couiiiiuiiity bhoitUl got rid of lawyers, as their power was such 
as to deinondizo the country. In his (»pitiion the power of the 
lawyers wav a refuge fur tho gruitfist roguery, Mr. Byno's lan- 
guap^ was rather too violent for hisnudionce, and he was called to 
order. But. other spiuikers said pretty much the same thing in other 
words. It was asserted that lln're was really no necessity for tho 
employment of lawyers at all, and one geutfcuiau observed, auiid 
general applause, that the most imprudent step a man could take 
was into au atinrnt>y*s olfico. Mr. Alderman Cotton, who pre- 
sided, described iu a palliotie mimuor the discomfort, worrying of 
mind, aud sleepless nights he had experienced from engaging 
in a law-suit. Tho object of tbo meeting was to pass rrao- 
liitions in favour of what are called Tribunals of Commerce, 
and Mr. Aldoniian Cotton thought that if these tribunals 
could only be got up in England there would be an end to 
all w’orrying of mind and sU'eplossness on the part of suitors. 
In his opinion tbo ndvmitage of Tribunals of Commerce in 
that they may be trusted to decide enses on tho facts,” whereas 
tho law courts have an invetc^rate habit, which the worthy Alder- 
man appears to regard as highly objectionable, of deciding coses, 
us he puts it, ** according to law.*’ The result is that probably 
an injustice is done.” It might bo auggestod in extenuaDon of tho 
law courtsl that it is supposed to be tbeir mission to administer 
law, but the Alderman would perhaps r^ly that this is only 
another way of describing their injunous mnetions. Wo gather 
that tho object of Tribunals of Commerce is to put an end to law 
as well as to lawyers. Tbo idea seems to be that law is a purely 
lurti tidal luxury, and serves no purpose except to enrich those 
who manufacture and vend it. mth a great deal that was 
said at the meeting it is impossible not to agree. It is un- 
doubtedly A highly imprudent and sometimes a ruinous step 
to go unncceBsartly into an attorney's office, and it may bo 
token ns a safe general rule that it is well to avoid attorneys 
ns much as po».4ible except for tho purpose of learning from 
them how ii> keep clear of going to law. It is unneoessary to 
assume that n consultuDou with a lawyor is invariably a prriude 
to litigaDou ; but there can be no doubt that litigation is littlf 
short of a calatnHy for those who engage in it. It is troublesome^ 
costly, and uncertain. There is mways a risk of an adreM 
flocisioD even in what seems tbo plainest case ; and if a verdict 
is gained it M>ldom I'cpays the victor, wo will not say for his 
iinxioty, vexation, and loss of time, but oven for the actual 
money out of pocket in law expenses. All this may bo admitted, 
but the misliike is to a.ssunio that it is the fault of tho 
law. Mr, Alderiniui Cotton and his friends will nerhaps hardly 
believe us when we say that it is usually the facts, 
and not the law, that occasion the main burden of law ex- 
penses. The rules of law are comparatively simple, and iarily* 
ascertained ; the difficulty is to ascertain what is the precise shtte 
of the facts to which they are to bo appUod. When riiere !s no 
dispute about Die facts, the legal quesDona Involved are genemlly 
soon settled. Tho mercanDle gentlemen who are to ait unon 
these Tribunals of Commcrcemightnodoubt be trusted to do their 
best to keep clear of law ; but tho object for which the Tribunafar axe 
to oBtabtished would not be accomplished unless they shut out 
the focts as well as Die law. A law-suit, as presentedi in oo^ 
usually supplies a very imperfect measure of the amoupt of work 
heetowed on its preparation. The facts have to ho sifted frdfla 
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the begiimiog; evidence bee to be fiabed up and oxaminedi per- 
haps with no otiier result than to show that it is irrelevant or 
insufHdent; andmucbofthee^denoe acrtuallybeld in readineaa 
to be prodneed is provided only in case it should bo wanted, and 
is often not made use of at ail. What is exhibited in court is 
only the cream of a lonjf and laborious Investigation. The costs 
of litigation are chiefly incurred, not in court, but in wenating to 
go into court ; and it ie diificult to see how oven TriDauals of 
CommoTce could prevent suitors from making such preparations 
as they might think necessary lor the nurposo of proving a case. 
Of course a Tribunal of Commerce might take upon iteelf to refu^ 
to hear evidence, or to limit it to the staiemeuta of the plaintiff 
and defendant ; out it is doubtful whether decisions on the facta 
arrived at in this manner would afford unqualified satisfaction ; 
and, short of this, one of the principal sources of law costs would 
remain as fertile as at present. 

We have no doubt that the fallacies expressed at this meeting 
have a wide currency, and it is therefore worth while to^ expose 
thorn. It should never ho forgotten that the object of having law 
courts is not merely to decide questions in dispute, but to prevent 
disputes from arising. It is necessary tliereforo that decisions should 
bo given in such a way as to afford rules for future guid Alice. 
This is the snare of what is called substantial justico. A' weak or 
foolish judge tries to adapt broad principles of law to tlie merits 
of a particular case. A poor man has been wronged, and the 
judge trims the law to procure him redress. The good which is 
done in a single case by a proceeding of this kind is inniiltesimal 
compared with the mischief of wnakening or confusing the rulo of 
law which’ has been tampered with for the purpose. Fiat Jum, 
ruat Mr. Justice Maule used to say, ami this version 

of rile fluniliar maxim undoubtedly contains a groat truth. The 
notion of the people who are calling nut for 'J ribunals of Commerce 
would seem to bo that suitors should just w'alk into court, state 
their ^fleronces, wd receive an off-haiiu decision. I'his is the sort 
of j ustice which is administered in Enstoni couii trios by the Ka^ 
flitting at the gate, but it is perhaps hardly suited for transplanta- 
tion into B civilis^ country. It is singular that even an Alder^ 
2uan should not see that to oak for a decision without law is 
fiimply to ask for an arbitrary decision for which no rciasohs 
are or can be given. Directly you get to rt.itsous you get to Inw. 
The law is only, the reasun of a decision, ‘rroctically of 
course it is iiupossiblo to have courts without law— that is, 
rules and preceaents— and if you have law 3'ou must have 
lawy^ers; that is to say, persons who have mastered the rules 
and precedents, and who are willing to lend or sell their 
knowledge and experience. Afercaiitile cases frequently turn on 
q'i*'stlon8 os to the usages of a particular trade or market, and 
men of buainoss engaged in the trade or frequenting the market 
would no doubt bo capable of stating authurilutivdy what the 
usage in question really amounts to. But it docs not follow that 
they are capable of giving a sound judgment on tbo facts of the 
case. There is a science of evidonco, and it must be studied Jike 
any other science. It implies a peculiar discipline of the miud 
which is probably not veiy common in commercial ciivlea. JCven 
supposing that men of business were competent to try these casus, 
would the public be roady to assiimo tuat they wore perfectly 
impartial and unprejudiced P Would not the compc>aiUon of a 
p)urt which gave a decision bo jealously scaniuai to see whether 
it contained a majority of wbolesiile or i-etail dealers, or whether 
in a dispute between (lifferoni trades the balance of the Bonch was 
on one side or the other P Of course, wo are nut raising any 
question as to the personal honour of mercantile men ; bu^ after 
all, they are only inon, and, human nature being what it is, it is 
on the whole probable that their decisions might not command 
imj^icit confidence. The judges would be constantly mixed up 
in transacrious of the very kind on which they would have to 
adjudicate, and with the people who would couio before them os 
suitors; wd there would evideutly bo a tendency to suspect a bias 
on the mde of personal interest or connexions. There may no 
doubt be sometLing to be said for extending the limits of the 
County Courts so as to enable them to deal with a wider 
range of meroantile cases, and also for providing judges in such 
cases with the assistance of practical exports as assessors on 
questions of trade usage. But that is a very different thing 
nom setting up bonkers and merchants to dispense arbitrary 
justice ftom the bench. There ia another aspect of the matter 
which must not be overlooked, and that is the influence of the 
Bench on the Bar. A body of amateur jud]^, ignorant of law, 
and unskilled in judicial investigations, could hardly be expected to 
keep the lawyers who practised before them in order, and the 
license of the Bar would be in proportion to the weakness of the 
Bench, 

of the speakers at themeetiog in tlie Guildhall remarked 
that a dispute which had lately ansen between himself and an 
ag^t reape^ug goods to the value of 5,000! or 6,000/. was 

••ttled at nambuiv at an expense of some 6o/. or 70/. 
If the case had been trid in England, it would, ho believed, 
e^ut ten years, and have consumed the whole 
sum in dmute. We do not know what was the nature of the 
case, and it is pbvio^ that the amount of money involved aflbids 
no mwore of the difficult of arriving at a decision. Thequestion 
^®plo one, which any court could deal 
wi]m offhAd; butititof course absurd to talk of mercantile coses 
W ewmtiy. Another gentleman com- 

flidMd that n salt u which he tnw ennoed ^ lum coo£, 
•tthoiigh it aettM hefon the putiea^^t into oouxtf but 


them it nothing wonderful in tbia, m the pnrtiea hod to he 
parod for the conteet in court, and it ie theie prepanttioae wndl 
awell the cum of law expeneee. It ie impowtble to Injr down • 
rule that the expenses of a suit eball never ne more than a oerteiB 
proportion of the money in dispute, simply because the eimiMes 
depend, not on the sum at issue, but 0I^ too intricacy and dimcalibr 
of the questions to be determined. Xiosides, it ie perfectly wett 
known that law expenses always greatly exce^ the taxed costs of 
the courts. It is iinpossibie to place any restriction on the ex- 
penses which parlies may choose to incur tor the purpose of pro- 
curing evidence in their favour. The rci^n why litigation in 
the County Courts is comjmratively cheap ia fdmjdy because the 
quQStiutis which aro usually taken there are of a vety simple 
character. It ia possible, as we have said, that arraugemeots 
might he made for the more summary trial of mercantile cases; 
but the mere substitution uf morchants for lawyers on the bench 
would certainly not tend in itself either to ch^pen or facilitate 
litigation. The experience of the Continent on this subject is not 
of much value as regards England. English men of buriness 
are, as a rule, not prone to litigation. They do not think it worth 
while to cry over spilt milk, and generally try to aettlo disputexi by 
private compromise. But when they do go to law they like to 
light out the question, and spare no expenso in trying to obtain a 
verdict; and it may be doubted whether they would be con- 
tent with a hasty '^docisinii thrown off after a superficial ex- 
amination of the matters in dispute. If mercantile men are 
anxious to settle their own quarrels among themselvos, let 
them do so. They havo only to rome to an agreement to 
that effect, and to' make arrangements to rofor all differences 
to arbitration by men of their"' own class. Other classes of 
the comniuiiily may reasonably object to bo placed at the 
nuTcy of courts co'iiip'istid of traders who would have their 
own interests to serve. We cannot belp thinking that men of 
busine&s who am anxious to keep clear of lawj'ci's ^ and ta 
avoid legal expensoH cannot do better than devote iJieir nitra- 
tion to the best means of avoiding disputes in the iirat^ in- 
stance. This subject has been investigated by a (\immittee 
of the House of Commons, and it was shown that disnutee 
arise in many trades in consequence of the undue haste 
and cttrciessness with which baigains are made. If taders 
would only iitko the trouble to make a writU^n note of their bar- 
gains, the risk of subsequent diflereuces would be greatly reduced. 
It is soiiic.whHt surprising to find morchants of position in the 
City shiiririg the vulgar dcdiisiun that law is a pure iiiveution of 
the lawyers, and kept up only for tbelr private interests. The 
usages o'f trade, os to which it would be the business of the Tri- 
bunals of Commerce to give decisions, are themselves only a bninch 
of law. Law ia nothing moro than tho establishiMl rules of inter- 
course and doalitig betwoeu men, and these are to be found in 
one fonii or another in every sphere of life. 


rilF. L.\.ST FULDA PASTORAL. 

W JC cannot presume to claim any part in tliAt prophetic gift 
which enabled tbe Twuv on Tiicsday last to explain in 
considerable detail wlitat ** may bo said ta haw hem tbo policy of 
Vius IX., “ from Ins reluni to Borne (from Oaeta) vpio the ifqy cf 
h-'s dmtk'' Not indeed that tbe writer c.\acUy professed to bo 
predicting, for his ixcount of tbe matter was tbroughiiiit expressed 
— ^Uko some of the most fninoua prophecies on record — in an 
historical form. To his prcscieui gaze the Pope, notwithstanding 
f»om»> telegrams in a different sense to bo ibund in another column, 
was already dead. If liU HolineBS shares that craving to hear 
tho verdict of posterity which has before now led some cmisisnt 
persons to spread reports of their own decease, he must have been 
gratiiitni by the onnortunity thus kindly offered of studying liU 
own obituary. Tnat his death, whenever it does occur, may 
materially affect the s/o/us yiio throughout the liomtui Catholic 
Church is probable enough. Meanwhile we must bo content, in 
tho absence of any spvciid information about the future, to Ukib 
things os they are. And certainly, from whatover pjint of view 
wo look at it, tho pending ecclesiastical contest in Germany bids 
fair to aasume serious proportions, though it is impossible as 
yet to forecast tho ultimate issues. The Eiuporor is reported, 
when closing the Prussian Diet, to have «5xprea8ed a comfort- 
able conviction, which speaks much for his sanguine temper- 
ament, that the now Oliurch laws *'will promoto concord 
among the various confessions, and load tbe Church to devote its 
strongth to tho pure service of God's Word.’* Tho Church, oa 
reproseiited by its rulers, will not perhaps bo slow to rejoin, and 
with some plausibility, that similar professions of disinterested seal 
for its spiritual cHiciecicy have boon common with those who were 
eager to relievo it of tciupond privileges and omolumeiits. There 
is of course another side to the picture. We never doubted, and 
feel still less inclined to doubt after reading their last pakond 
effusion, that tbe Prussian bishoiis havo chiefly themselves to 
thank for what is occurring now. If they had not been Si) ready 
to embrace tbe new doctrines which they had a few months before 
only too successfully confuted, tbe Goveniment, as Prince Bismaidc 
has repeatedly explained, would have boon more than willing 
to leave them unmolested. We m not defending his policy, but 
it ia obvious that, when once tbe Vatiesau decrees were ac- 
cepted, tbe relations of Church and State were placed on a new 
bads. Cardinal Cullen did indeed maintain the other day, as 
witness in the O’Keeffe trial, that the Pope bad always enjoyed 
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difoet and ordinary jurisdiction over army dioeeaa of tho CathoHe 
Church, and that ^from tho days of tho Apoatloa” ua good 
Catholic had ever questionedit ButevonlietraaoUigadttiidercrosa- 
exominatioD, to qualify this astounding’ atatanant bv a distinct 
admisMOu that this ininiadiate and ondinary juriadietton was iirst 
umdo into an article of faith by the Vatican CounoiL And that 
sjakes all the dittbrance. It is no seent that the auooasaful resist- 
luicc of the late Archbishop of Paria to this very claaim of the Holy 
See Bume years ago was a main reason for investing it with dog- 
matic sanction. An abstitiot opinion about the legitimate range 
of Papal prerogative^ tqough held ly what has long been the 
dominant theological school in tho Church, is not a matter about 
which the lay world is very likely to trouble itself, any more than 
it troubles Itself now with" tho opinion, also gonorally maintained 
by Ultramontane divines, that the Pope has de jitre temporal 
ilnminiuu over the whole earth, though ne generouslv forbeiim to 
claim it. But an opinion of this kind, when it is formally pro- 
clainied as a dogma, is sure to be translated into The 

Oennan bishops as well as tho Irish Cardinal are acting u]V)n it at 
this moment And their conduct explains, though we do not say 
it justifies, the attitude of the State towards them. They have 
just issued ^^froin the*grave of St. Boniface at Fulda anothtv of 
those peri<^icaL appeals to the clergy and tho faithful which are 
evidently felt on ail sides to bo among their moat efibetivo weapons 
for carrying on the contest. And she LilM^ral papers have in .<«omo 
dogree recc^isod the iinportanco, not of its contents, bnt of 
its possible offocts, by tho olaborato comments they have made 
upon it. 

The document itself, supposed to be from Bishop Kotteler's 
pen, is neither a profound nor an interesting (tomposition, but it is 
skilfully adapted to its purpose and to the audience to which it is 
addressed. The bishops begin by reminding thoir beloved in the 
Jjord of tho grievous oonditiuu in which tho Church everywhere 
finds benulf, and especially in their own fatherland. A s^Ties of 
laws directed against ** the divinely ordained coiistitutlou of the 
Church,*’ dividing the bishops from tlieir supreme head, and the 
clergy and people from their lawful bishops, has been posstMl in 
spite of episcopal protests, and of the mamibld addresses and de- 
putations, most consoling to the hearts of the bishops, which 
attest the deep sympathy of tlioir clergy and iiocka witu them in 
this season of trial, and llieir resolve to remain firmly attached to 
the holy Father, the piuiior and teacher of all Chri>»tians, and to 
their lawful bishops. On this last dauso it has h(*eu observed 
that the lay addreases of svmpathy have houii but few, while even 
the clerical addresses, wliich are made to order, and therefore 
carry little moral weight, have lieeu far from universal; and 
various instances are quoted of clergymen either signing, under 
GOBstraintL with a smile or a sigh,” or suficriiig for their refusal 
to sign. The bishops add, that for their part they shall always 
adhere to the principles of Ohristiaiiity and oteinal justice, what- 
ever tho laws may siiy, and exhort their clergy and people to 
remember that he ouiy is » legitimate bishop who is appointed 
by Uio Apustulic Sou, tho fountain of occlcsiasticnl unity 
and power,’* while all others nro intruders, and oro ipw facto 
excommifuicato— a prospiHstivo blow aimed at the Old Catholic 
bishop to be shortly oloctod. “ In ai:cordaiice with the ctm- 
stant usage of tho Church,” the bishops remit all doubtful 
questions to the decision of the supreme pastor, though they 
will not fail to observe all Iboir duties towards tho civil 
power; how the two lines of duty are to be reconciled 
is not explained. Finally, they point out that the Church has 
nuvor been in such perilous plight since tho convcivion of Con- 
stantine brought her three hundrod years of persecution to a close, 

pnblio life, the press, literature, science, and education ” being 
united in an unchristian conspiracy against her; and tliev 
comroeml the future to the fervent iotezeossions of tbe fidtbfui. 
A flaming emstle, addressed a few days later by Cardinal Bauscher, 
one of the leaders of the Opposition at Itonio, to Bishop Lachat 
of Dasle, enclosing a pn»seiit of tlurco thousand franca, is not un- 
naturally regarded by the Austrian and German newspapers as a 
sort of supplement to this Fulda pastond. Tho Cardinal coui- 
plimente his cuiTespoudent on showing himself a model end bright 
example to all bishops and priests who arc oppressed by the strong 
arm of tho ^tate, di.‘Uoiinccs in no measurod tenns ” the enemies 
of justice and tnith,” and trusts that tlie Church will emerge with 
renovated vigour from her pn^sont heavy trials. This is little more, 
ofcouxee, than soundiug verbiHge; but then in Austria the struggle 
is not imminent at this^ mouirut. It is no affair of words in 
I’russia. Binco Hr. Fnlkb Bills received the lioyol sanction, the 
Ministry of AVonhip has been engaged in making provision tor 
carrying them out; and already i he new Examining Board and 
I'lcclesiaslioal Court — the former composed of high ollicers of 
Btateand professors, the laltor of judges and Government ofiiciHla— 
are in couxeo of formation. And tho itodemptorista and La- 
aarists arc to be expelled as well as the Jesuits. AVhy the 
LaEsrists are induded it is difiicult to understand. Tho lic- 
demptorist Order wai^ no doubt, studiously organized by its 
founder, Liguori, on the Jesuit model, and brcuithcs the spirit of 
the nioro ixiwerfnl Ho'ciety, in whose track it has over been 
couCeiit to follow nt a humble distsiicu. There is probably as 
mueboT as little reason for banishing tiie one as tlie other. 

IVe have alr^dy more than once i>bs«-rvcd that these swosping 
mepsores are of doubtful expediency, and hardly Iimis queitioiiable 
jiisticet And we are not, therefore, ut all surprised to find a zealous 
champion of rriiux* iiismaiek's pidicy putting aside his favourite 
thesjSi ” that he is not at war Avitii the" Catholic Church, but with 


a party in itluMtUato tko'Stirie,*' akiife lenst IwtMwtsHtrt.wiHi « 
prmd foam view, of tbs sltiintloB- Vhmrdom iiiilapntoliiwaKte. 
a mat diveigence of opinion among thaCiNiJicdio dMtyara 
and perhaps even among the Idshops, on somo of too points at 
issue; but *<the olfidal GhUrch,” as the critic in- dia.ri/i!$pcmsNis 
Zeitunff phrases it, the Church as lepresented by'tho hierarchy, 
has spoken throughout the controveny with no unmErtain voioe. 
It is quite true that a tala of little maaDing” fluiy ^ into 
vorv ** strong words,” and a pastoral of the present Prince Bisimp^ 
of Brefilau has been quoted, writtea twenty >esrs ego^-«t a timo' 
when the civil and spiritual authorities in Grermany were on the 
best terms— in which he is to the fhll as eloquent as- he 
and his episcopal brethren have lately ehowa themselvee on 
the persecutions, oppressions, and dangers of the Church. 
Still it would not be safe to infer that the InshopB mean 
noihing now, and it seems that a considerable section of tho 
I’rotestant pastors, who ore alannod at the inezeasod influence 
likely to accrue to tlio laity under the new are diqiosed to 

side with them ; not that this alliance is likely to be of much 
iiractical service to the cause. It is more important to reflect that,i 
nowever vigorously the new laws may be put into execution, sk ie 
one thing to bring a hoiee to the water and another to malm him 
drink. A parish priest, for inetance, who is under episcopal 
censure may be inaiutained in his office and benefices by the State, 
but unless his people are with him, ne in Father O’Koefie’s esse, 
hi.v position would soon become morally imtenable. And it is on 
this account that tho German bishops aro so anxious, by means of 
direct instruction in clmrch and school, by glowing iwatorals, and 
through the various appliances which a strongly ^ urgauized 
lucrsFchy is sure lo have at its command, to educate their party, so 
to speak, in correct views of the nature and extent of spintiiaL 
rights and duties. Tho strong arm of tlio law, even when backc^ 
up by a copious and powerful press, is no match for too spui- 
tual forces arrayed against it ; and the Liberal press itself, by 
toe confession of its own organs, is too unmethodical, divided, end 
purely negative in its utterances to counteract the clear^ and 
Hystcniatic teaching of its Ultramoutane rivals. It is accortfingly 
suggested that an energetic and organized scheme should be set on 
foot to metit Jesuit imd other kindred infiiiencf*H in the only way that 
cun bo i-eally efiective, and conduce to the ” internal harmony of the 
Empire and people,*’ which tho Emperor seems.to anticipate from 
i the action of the new laws, by secunng their thorough cultivation- 
and instrueiiou in the true principles of ChrUlianity. Wo li.avo 
nothing to say agaiuMt the suggestion. Mr. Froude ai'gucd 
tho other day "at the Literary Fiuid Dinner that the press now 
discharges functions fonnerly exercised by the Itomnn Cotholio 
Church, and its importance as an engine of religious inlliionce was 
poiutcdlv in«if*ted ini at the lost Old Catholic OougresK. But wo 
cannot help thinking that ibis friendly buggestion of the Lib^i-al 
press would have come with a bettor grace and more auspicious 
promise before the new ecclesiastical legislation bad made all 
such overtures ftom tho same quarter so peculiarly unpalatoble to 
those for whose bennfit they'nre designed. Tii^ most cogent 
arguments are apt to lose thoir persnasive forre when you have 
knocked down your antagonist, in toe interests of truth, beforo 
undertaking to convince him of his errors. 


KAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

rilHF. attention of (he House of Commons havi^ been called,. 
•L pursuant to notice, to railway accidents, that Bouse, after the 
delivery of five speeches, wasconntedout. W e wish that toe numags* 
ment of railways were as satisfactory as tho collapse of the proposed 
debate upon it would indicate ; but although much has b^n done 
for the safety of nassongers, much remains to do. The Coxnpanice 
repTfeent that they aro making great exertions to extend the 
block and interloclung systems on their lines, and a Cornttilttee^ 
of too House of Lords, wliich lately inquired into this sutyect, 
has recommended that time should be allowed to the Companiee 
for voluntary action, and that a Bill which proposed compulsion 
should not be carried further in the present Session. If the 
House of Lords is rightly advised by its Committoo, the 
House of Commons is not called upon to act at pinsent, and 
in that case it might perhaps do well to abstain from talking. 
It is not desirable that the attention of the Iloiiso of Commone 
should be called to the loss of life on imlways at a moment 
when it is probable that attention will not be given. 

Tho Committee of the House of Lords rep^ that there was a 
gt^^ncral concurrence of opinion among too witnessea who were 
called before them in favour of the bl^k system on all important 
railwavs which carry passengers, imd that experience hos proved 
that this system is oouipaiiblo with the highest lates of sp^* 
The witnesses also concurred in recommending the interloping 
system on lines where there axe numerous janctiont and Ibsqisent 
trains. It has, indeed, been argued on the otbei* side that these 
precautionary aiTangemeuts^ and mechanical appllanuea tend to 
lessen the sense of responsibility in the engiiio-diivers^ but never^ 
thelefis the advantages resulting from toe introduction of toese 
systems were prsetically admitted by all the witnesses, aady in toe 
judgment of the Committee, decidedly prepandemted. It mty ba 
interesting, however, to observe what b» been umd on high 
authority against mechanical appliances; Ut. T. fil. Barxison, 
Eugineer^in-Chief to toe ^"orto-ikwtem BaUwx^ Compsny, saya 
that ia toe earlier times within his reeoUeetion sueb a thii^ee 
a signal was not known. As in progress a£ time slgnols wcin 
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put up t6 protect the line^ he fou^d tliat there ms a mstlug 
away ef that^ foretiMught and Io^<^at which the Man had 
before exercised. If you have protbcthm bysignale, you take 
away from the diligenoe of the men.” Thia wiiifosa haa xeoom* 
mended the block ayatem to hia Directors, but orlgioally he 
had very great doubts about it, for the reason already atatod. 
Mr. J. Grierson, Oenerol Manager of the Qroat Western 
Itailway Company, snya that t)»e introduction of the block 
system tends to remove the fieuae of responsibility txom the 
engiuc^driveiH. They are not now all os careful hb tliey used ‘ 
to be, and wn have had as many accidents, 1 might almost any, 
wilhin tiie last few voara arising from that cause m we had 
without the block.” Thi^ efl'ect on the c.ngine-dvivcra is “ a very 
great dinluctiun indeed” from tlie ndvantng?* of this system. 
Captain Tyler, on the otiier baud, says that the tendency which he 
admits towards negligence is got over by a little more discipline, 
and ho does not lb Ink that, in a general way, there has been any 
very serious incsonvcnicnoe on this account. The drivers and 

B is of trains ought to know nothing about the Mocucity of the 
syateui, but not an if there were none at all ; but, neverthe- 
less, there have been cases where the drivers have not kept so 
good a look-out as otherwise they might have done in front, and 
the guards have not been so active in running back to protect a 
tniin when they believed they were under the block system. ^ A 
little more discipline la required in that respect.” There is a 
point, however, at which the necessity fur the protection of 
|>A8sengf*rH by the block system becomes so clear that i^umeut 
us to Its effect upi>n the minds of drivem and guards is futile. 
The Metropolitan Railway was dtartod on the block systeio, and it 
would be impossible to work trains at intervals of two 
minutes without it. This Company has a larger proportion of 
bmak-power in proper ti(m to the length of a train than other 
Companies. It would bo hardly poariblo to work the block system 
so close together without extra brenk-power. Tho manager would 
nut undertake tho responsibility of working the tratKc unless be 
had both tho blocking and interlocking svatems as perfect as 
possible. At the busiest period of the day he has in and out of 
Moorgato Street iliirty-two trains in au hour. We have some of 
the most ditlicull junotioua in the world. Wc liave junctions in 
the dark, in tunuelfl, on falling gradients, and on sharp curves,” 
but they are all so thoroughly signalled and so well blocked that 
only W tho driver’s neglect can accident occur. On tho London 
and til- Western liuo there are 323 miles under the block 

system, and 299 iuile.H aro nearly finished, and will be shortly in 
operation. The wholo of tho lino from l4ondou to Carlisle will 
S(KUi be under the block system. Tbe accident at Abergele would 
have been preveuted by this system. Tho CLmeral Manoger of 
tills lino has no doubt that tho block systom tends to reduce the 
number of aneiduuts from collision, but it will never cntirolv 
prevent such accidents. Wo must be dependent on the men 
who cany it out, and they are of course liable to mistakes. 
Wo have had accidents under the block system on our lino.” 
On tho Midland Railway the block system is in operation 
over 447 rnili^. Tho licneral Manager finds considerable ad- 
vnntngc in this system where the line is crowded. We have 
always been in favour of the block system on our main 
line, and from time hi time it lias been ordered where the IraiHc 
has become crowded or sufficient to justify tho introduction of 
au costly a system.” Hut tho great main lines of railway re- 
quxro and can afford precautions which would be inapplicable to 
small brunches. Even the Inspectors of the Hoard of Trade say 
that where there is a single lino, and the traffic on it can be worked 
W one engine in steam, there is no necessity for tho block system. 
CTolUsloiis cannot take place, for there would bo no other train to 
run into. A 11, or almost all, possible groat lines have already been 
made in England ; but there is room for innumerable small lines, if 
they could be mode at cost low enough to pay. Hence, for this class 
of linos wo are likely to approach the American system, whore thero 
aro no gates at crossings, no fences, tuid hardly any distance 
signals, and the safety of the train depends upon the driver. Tbe 
men know that they must keep a good look-out, and they have few 
accidents.” An experienced observer from whom wo quote these 
words, says that he remoiuhers tho time whoa thero were no dis- 
tance signals in England, and accidents were not more numerous 
then than they aro now. Tho great bulk of American accidents 
occur from tho falling of materials; thoir rails and bridges are very 
lightly built The speed on most of tho American linos does not 
exceed thirty miles an hour. The same cause explains, as many 
of us know, the freedom of Oerman lines from accidents. Trains 
proceed riowly and at rare intervals, and in Soutli Gennany it 
almost seems as if beer-drinking at tbe atationa wero tho principal 
bttriness, and traveUiag a mere accessory of the railways. 

The bioek ^rstem is so simple as to m readily intelligible. Let 
there be two atatioii^ Aaod Is. If a train has passed A, no other 
tram is allowed to pims A until the signolnian at B telegraphs 
to A thM the line is clear. It is said that under this system the 
wver after passing A takes for granted that the lino is clear to 
^ n® good look out ahead, as he would do if he had 
nothing but hie own vigilance to depmd npon. It is easy to put 
wbers miscluef uught occur. Suppose, for instance, that a 
team is proceeding down from A to B, ana that idl is dear on tho 
down Ima ^ up tnato might hmak down after passing B, and 
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ont, bnoirioff that he nright nin into a train ; but vniler Ae 
mtom ^ should never think of doing that* This uadpubtodly 
is human nature which' the Inspoctois of tho Board of lrsde say 
may be corrected by drilling. An iustonee actually ecciirted of 
ikM^engiuB of a coal-tmin being short of water* and thd drim 
detached It, and went ahead for a supply, leaving tbe tcaiu standing 
between A and B. The signsliuan at B, seeing an -engine pass 
his box, conuludioi that this was ail that ho had to mmet 
from A, and lolegrapbcMl to A that the line was cleari Here- 
upon a pa 8 i*cngoMmin was allowed to pass A, and it ran into 
the statumaiy coal-train. There » a station in tho Nortb 
of England which stiiuda at the summit of a oontiiiuous ascent 
of twenty -ono miles on either side. A truck lot b)ose either way 
down this inclino would run twenty-one miles without stopping, 
and tbe block system would be no security a^|iuastcollisic>n between 
this descending truck and an ascending train. There seems to be 
truth in tho iiunark that, although colliaious ore likely to bo laro 
under the blook system, yot when they occur they will he dusis- 
trous. 'i'he intorloi^king system is easetiUal to tho working of the 
busy passenger stotions in and near liondon, but we can un^r- 
staud that it would bo useless and troublesome in a network of 
mining sidings iu the North of England. To understand this 
system, 8up|x>s0 n traiu proceoding from Hatnnicramith to Baker 
^trtiot. At Weslbourne Rnrk it is on tho south side of Uie tnaiu 
line of the Great Western Railway, ami when it arrives at 
Bishop’s Rood, Paddington, it is upon the^ north side. It must 
thereforo have crossed tho main line ; and in order that this may 
bo doiio sufidy the interlocking system must be applied. .The 
train from Ifammersmith waits of course lor a signal beforo 
attempting to cross tlio down main lino. Tho slgoahaan 
adiusts tho points for crossing, and then adjusts the sig- 
luil ; and as he does this he, by the same act, adjusts tho 
points of the down main lino, so that if a train camo frvim 
i^iddington, it w'ould bo turned into the down line loflamnier- 
smith. The points and signals are $0 '‘interlocked,” that one of 
tboao operations cannot be performed without tliu other. The 
comnleio safety of such a junction depends of course upon the 
bbickns well os the interlocKing svstem ; but the two systems are 
better understood when considered separately. The iutorlockiug 
system enables two mon to do certainly worlc that would otberwisu 
rifpiire ten or twelve men to do uncertainly. A witness stated that 
during the busiest time in tho morning, thirty-three^ trains passed 
ill and out of tho Cannon Street Bialtun in thirty minutes. It is 
impossible to suppose that that could have been done under the 
old system. The value of these preeautiona will be well seen iu 
dealing with tho enonnous passenger tmllic to and from Epsom and 
Ascot during the nicos. if we remember rightly, an accident 
occiurrod a few years ago on the return from A^ot, which might 
have boon avoided by the block system. The opponents of the 
interlocking system produce a case where a ri^alnian, having 
presence of mind, did sometluiig to avert a collision which he 
could not have done if ho had had this S3'steiii to control him. 
ilut Ciiptain Tyler produces another case, where a slgualman 
similarly situated dici nothing except dance about bis box crying 
“ 1 Lave got a cullistoii, 1 have got n collision T’ Every 
year produce.^ sotno striking examples among railway si-rvaiiU 
of courage and readiness of rcnource, and also of tho obsenco 
of these qualities. It may well bo (hat these qualities were 
more exercised under the old system, just as sailors of tho 
Royal Navy became more skilful seamen beforo the ago of 
steam. But we could not on this ooDsideration tlccliuo to 
use steam in our duet. Another matter which must engage 
the attention of railway engiucors is tbe increase of brv*nk- 
power. That which is done upon the Metrnpolitau Railway 
might bo done, it is thought, upon other iinsa. But I’arliamout 
is likely to be shy of hasty compulsory legislation. Much mu.'it 
be left to tbe discretion either of the Railway Companies or of the 
Board of Trade. Progress is being made in tho dircotiou of iit- 
crensed safety of passengers, although perhops more slowly thon 
could be wished. 


THE NEW MAGDALEX, 

T he progress of Mr. WUkio Collins as a writer for the algf^e 
is not encouraging. The ironuiii iu White was an undeni- 
able success, but Mati and Wifi can only bo applauded with 
qualifications, and a new piece wnich might be called the “ Woman 
in Black ” has tlie unfortunate eftect of exciting laughter where 
the author intends to be solemnly impressive. The Xew 
which has been prodqcxid at the Olympic Tiieatro, could only be 
made tolerable by the beat acting, and the best acting wcitilo be 
wasted upon such a poor play. Modem warfare oiui with ditti- 
culty bo aranuitised in any style except that which used to pre- 
vail'at Astley's, and wo incline to think that surgeous, lusters of 
mercy, and clergy men had better not be dramatized at olL 
According to usage there is a prologue to this play, of which 
the scene is laid in a cottage on the Preneb and German frontier. 
A French captain and a bVeDoh surgeon hedd a little prplimiiiarv 
talk as to the disposal of wounded men, snd then they go out an!l 
two young Englishwomen eater. These ere Mercy Merrick, 
the Msfmelcn of modern times,” and Grace Roseberry, who has 
lately lost her father in Italy,, and is travelling to England to 

f lece herself under the esre of a friend of her family, Lady 
anet U03'. We are to undeceteiid that tbe cottago forms part 
of a French position which the Qwnnaae have attacked once 
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nd ■» about to attlick Oguin with overwhelming force. The 

••New Mapliilcfl" umto mo umo nod piwo wovvwwt w re- 
count to her companioa iho story of her life. She has struggled 
and fallen ; has repented and striven to live well; but on ein^« 
ing from a Itefuge to which she had gone ahe finds that society 
wul not have her. It is the female vonion of the TtckH^of^ 
Leatt Mjony but less true than that popular drama to the focts of 
actual life. The truth is, that a young and pretty or clever 
woman, who really wishes to cease from immoralitv, may 
usually find^ a husband. There are men who either have no 
female relations, or not caio for their opinion, and who prtjfer 
beauty or other charms 'to character. It may ^ inferred from 
cam which eve^body knows that other cases of the samo kind 
exist. Indeed, ii a man could get over a fooling which to many 
men is insuperaUe, ho might obtain a wife whom many other 
men would admire. ^Vhen we see Mercy Merrick personated 
• by: Miss Ada Cavendish, neatly dressed in black gown and 
white auron, with the red cross upon her arm, we are Imnentably 
sceptical as to the^ irremediable wretchedness of her condition. 
By her own jdiowing she has had two places since she left tlie 
llefuge, and in the first a doctor fell in love with her, and in 
the second her master's intended wife was jealous of her. She 
does in truth find a husband before the play is over, and wo havo 
only to remark that that result might have been obtained without 
creating a clergyman of the highest talent and character, but some 
eccentricity of views and taste, for the purpose of marrying him 
to the lady. This clergyman has preached at the Kefugo a sermon 
from the text There is joy in Ileaven,'’ &c., which has made a 
deep impression upon Mercy. Her story excites little sympathy 
from her companion Grace, who is a young lady of correct prin* 
ciples and conduct. As soon ns it is finished the biittlo outside 
begins. Mercy stands, expecting with superb (uilm a bullet 
whicb shall send her to purtiiko the joys of lleavon^ wLilu Grace 
IS distracted with fear oV being roiuuved from the joys of earth. 
A bullet wounda Grace on tho licad. A French surgeon eiitcra, 
pronounces that sho is dead, and loaves her propped up in a be- 
coming attitude against a bed. Imckily tho pmee is evacuated 
by the French, and a Geriuau surgeon enters, and declntea that 
he thinks nothing of tho French surgeons, and proceeds to bring 
the supposed deim woman back to life. Meanwhile Mercy ha^ 
determined to assume tho name and take possesbh/n of the papers 
of Grace, and thus to make horaelf an honest woman by a fraud. 
Sho is promised a pass to England by a gentleman who explains 
'^t he IS a (Correspondent of one of tho mroat En^'lisli newspat^er^ 
and that he is about to exorcise in her nehalf u power to wnicli 
Emperors yield obodience, ** the power of the prc.ss.*’ .Tupiier, 
poets tell us, fell in love several times, and J upitcr's deputy is 
capable of 'the snino weakness as his master. 1 lu falls in love with 
*Har«^ at first sight. However, he does his best to inmntaiu tho 
dignity of his character by speaking in the slow and solemn lone 
which Mr. Irving uses to do his spooning in Euyem Aram. 
The power of the press mokes itself felt in the Gorman army. 
Tho words ** Pass the English lady are heard without tho cottage 
after Mercy’s exit, while tho German doctor places G 1*000 upon a 
bed. and proves, by hel]) of a looking-glass, that she still breathes. 

The first act of the piav shows us Morey under tbr noiue of 
Grace established in the household of Ladv Janet Itoy, and re- 
ceiving the attentions of Mr. Horace Holmcroft, lately Corre- 
spondent of one of the great English newspapers with tho German 
army. Headers of tho novels of Mr. Wilkie Collins will be pro- 
pared for the appearanco in a hovering ghostly fashion of the 
resuscitated Grace, who, when sho claims her name and rights, is 
treated as insane. Lady .Janet explains to Horace that ^0 war 
might have been slopped if the newspapers could have agreed 
among themselves not to ToiM)rt tho battles. She mentions that 
Julian tiray, the preacher whom Mercy had heard at tho Refuge, 
is her nophew, and is expected to make a visit to her house. This 
news alarms Morey, who fears that tho preacher’s jieneirating eye 
wtU read the secret which sho dares not confide to her lover. It 
is impossible for author or actor to realize tho expectation which 
itndsod by the description of the talents and virtues of Julian Gray. 
Clergymen of the Church of England who dosire to see a stage 
conception of themselves ought to visit the Olympic Theatre. 
Juliim Gray despises preferment, whistles opera tunes, holds rudicnl 
and socialist opinions, is active, zealous, pious, eloquent, and falls 
violently in love with Mercy, who has worshipped him ever since 
Ae heard his sermon in tho Refuge. This exemplary 
clergyman sits upon a stoid and holds a skein of silk for 
Herey to wind, remarking that curates are privileged to 
make themselves useful to young ladies ; ” and unfortunately the 
position and the speech have a tendency to excite tho laughter of 
urrefvereAt spectators, which is hardly appeased when he proceeds 
to recite a httlo extract from a sermon. His influence over Mercy 
leo^ to her confession of the fraud she has practised, even when 
she appears triumphant over Grace. Honesty in this instance is 
certainly the best policy, for sho loses a had husband in Horace 
iXolmcroft, and finds a good husband in Julian Gray. But if a 
dergyroau of the highest reputation yields to the fascination of 
her DoauW, it can hardly be expected that ordinary laymen would 
be more lastidious. Thus wo come back to the point from which 
wa started, that a voung and beautiful sinner need not find re* 

C tancse and amendment diilieult. The roal obstacle to reforma- 
i iu such oases is probably reluctanco to exchange tho admira- 
tSon of many men for the society of one. Tho «nner Mercy is 
men agreeable as well as prettier than thy just peison Graoe, and 
one begins at lost to wish that Grace could bo abut up in an 


asylum, maroly to put ^ end to her enpqylng, piactiee of 
bovoriair omonff fho planto of Lady Jonot amwOryalDi y 

Mr. Wukie Owins, as we all know, is nothing whan be ^s 
not didactic; and ^rhaps with a ]}tUe encouragement he might 
bo brought to introduce a clergyman rmlarly into bis flayu. 
li mj leader desires to know whether Julian Gray belongs to 
High, Low,' or Broad Ohurdi, we can only aoawer that information 
on this point may be obtiuned, or at least applied for, at the 
Olympic Theatre. Such a piece as we have described would bo 
diilieult for any company to act, and, except by Miss Ada Caven- 
dish herself, an arduous task is performed with no pardcnlar 
ability. A fow specimens of good old stago^ sentimentality are 
applauded in the good old style, but^the audience is porvenely 
inclined to laugh where solemnity would bo desired by toe author. 
Tho meetings Dotween Morey and Grace culminate in something 
very like a scolding match, and Mr. Hoiaoe Holmcroft, the 
embodiment of the power of tho press, is an exceedingly poor 
creature. But in tho scarcity of amusing pieces at our theatres, 
the serious puts of this play may be recommended os posribly 
capable of raising a laugh. 

The curtain fail^ and we are left to speimlate as to the thoughts 
of the Bishop of Julian’s diocese, who objected to his whistfing, 
upon his marriage with Mercy. It is to bo wished, rather than 
hoped, that the Bishop might be able to partake in the rejoicings 
of the angels over rehabilitated character. But the novel on tho 
same subject goes beyond the wedding-day, and explains how 
the fashionable friends of Lady Janet Roy cut her nephew’s 
wife and obliged tho newly-married pair to omigrate. There 
are decrees of improbability, and perhaps Julian Gray coaid 
have fallen so much in love witli a repentant sinner as 
to marry her, and yet not so much as to be able to ronounce 
for her sake fashionable society. AU for or the World 
Well IjOiUf WHS, wo believe, tho title of some play on the 
subject* of Antony and Cleopatra. But the mouem Antony 
is able to reckon his love for his Cleopatra, and finds that 
it just stops short of enabling him to endure baimshmcnt 
from ball-rooms. It is possible that Mr. Wilkie Collins is not 
well acquainted with the habits of tho clergy, and he may not bo 
sensible of the grotesque features of the picture which he draws. 
SSuch a woman as his Magdalen could find a husband if she were 
not too particular in choosing one, but she would scarcely find him 
among the clergy. But suppose a clergyman with Bie zeal and 
oloquunce of Julian meditating such a marriage, he would hardly 
be deterred from ii, after getting over oilier obstacles, including his 
bibUup, by the thought that it might not be pleasant to take his 
wife to his aunt’s balls. We may remark, by the way, that there 
is no visible neccsHlty for a clergyman ^ing to hulls at all. How- 
' over, Julian in the s\ory, after sustoiniJig a modifying rebufll' from 
society, determines to take himself and his wife to some colony 
whieli the novedist does not particularly specify. The colonies 
are a valuable resource alike iu fiict and fiction. Wccim no longer 
send our convicts to Australia ; but perhaps a judicious exportation 
of other classes of soiled goods may still bo practicable. Let us 
imagine a beautiful penitent taught at a Refuse to do useful 
things, and then supplind with the means of emigration to — no 
matter where. 801110 colonist in want of a wife w'ould accept the 
damaged artidc, and abstaiD fiuni disquieting investigations. It 
appitors, therefore, that tho case of Morey Merrick would be less 
hopeless than is represented, although we should not expect her 
deliverer to bo a clergyman. But, taking the cose as it is statad, 
tlio author can hardly intend to complain of society because it 
endeavours to fence itself against Magualens. Tho story after all 
is well enough in a book, where tho absurdity of some of the 
characters and situations appears less distinctly than upon the 
stage. Readers of the novel escape tho elocutionary tricks of the 
theatre, and may skip any page of sermoniziug which they fiiul 
dull. 


REVIEWS. 


HENBT MARTIN’S CELTIC ARCHEOLOGY.* 

T he pieces which make up M. Ilcnri Martin’s present volume 
were written at various times from l86i to 1871. They give 
us ibe'anthor* 8 impressions on various journeys in Wales, Ireland, 
Britnnny, Sweden, and l>enmark, undertaken mainly with anti- 
quarian and ethnological objects. He gives us essays on the early 
iuhabitaDtaof Gaul and Britain, on the Megalithic monuments, on 
the alleged remains of ancient British liteiature, winding up with 
an account of an international Arebmologtcal Congress at Oopan- 
hagen. This last loads to some of those politicsl speeulanons 
which can hardly be avoided in the Scandinavian lauds, whpre 
every man seems to be at once a politician and an antiquaiy, 
where the past and present do run more closely into one an- 
other than in most countries. In 1 860 M. Martin was hoping for 
the rocovery of North Sleswick fiir DeDmark--a hope in mioh 
none will join him more readily than the friends of Gfvmany— 
and wasfurther droaminn of great things to be done by the union, 
if we zightily understand nim^ of fVanoe, South Germany, and the 
leaser powers against Prussia. Then come some asteridn and 
some Airther reflections with the date "Octofare 1871 4he 
burden of which is that ** I'iddai s’est englouti dans uno affimae 
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idnUid.** Li ibis tiaia of iUnga SC. ICartiA eaa only ed&xbapk Um* 
self witL fear ^XTakV^Fnaii, tli6laitofwliii^prom!tea--in 
fixing the dato«Hi good fimo coming, when Hght, trutb^ and life 
ahall destroy oil eTU| andi we sayposo, the Qomwii Empire os one 
^orm of it 

The form of the work| that of essays altemotbg with notices 
of M. Martin’s trayels, mokes the hook more liyely to read, 
but it certainly makes it harder to carry off Sf • Martin’s exact 
notions on scLentifio questions. Some of tne essays stand quite by 
themselves as distinct dissertations. Li others the account of the 
journey is largely mixed up with the various subjecis of discusuon 
which the journey itself suggests. M. Martin is an earnest Celt, 
and we have no quarrel with liim for being so. The Celtic school 
of Firench history and antiquities, whatever may be ite faults and 
temptations, is at any rate a great improvement, in point of histo- 
rical accuracy, upon the older French school which confounded the 
German Franlc and the Celtic Frenchman, and which babbled about 
Fharamond, Clovis, and Charlemagne as French national heroes. 
We do not see that M. Martin carries his Celtic feeling so far as 
to see, with Thierry and others, nothing in all later French history 
but a Btri^lo between an oppressive Teutonic nobility and an 
oppressed Omtic people ; still ne starts, as we hold that ne ought 
to start, from the conception of the French people as a people 
essentiiwy Celtic. All that we complain ot is tiiat M. Martin 
sometimes allows himself to he led astray by his Celtic brethren in 
other parts. Ho comes into Great Britain, and, as far as we can 
m, he looks upon England ns little more than the road by which he 
is to get into Wales. This perhaps in itself is natural. The thing 
which makes M. Martin's speculations less valuable than they 
might bo is that he swallows everything that his Welsh friends 
choose to tell him, witliout any kind of doubt, without any kind of 
scientific examination. He goes to an Eisteddfod in perfect 
seriousness, and ho believes in Mr. John Williama ab Ithel, the 
momoiablo editor of thu AmaUts CanUnruifi and the If rut y Tywy^ 
Bogtau. In short bis Welsh friends seem to have told him some 
very strange things indeed. He gets to Caernarvon, bat, so far as 
he is concerned, Mr. Hartshorne might as well never have been. 
Here are his reflections:-* 

Je pamal par Caerniirvon, ttfln de visiter le efaStesu, tr^s-hello et sdv^ro 
constrartiun du xiii* si^ln, bdtio par le conqu<frant Kdonajiri le hardicide^ 
conitne I'aiipcllfnt les GalleiM, pour t«nir eii brido U Yduedotie. Ce fut Ik 
qu'il «iluda Itt Iraltd parluiuel il avail jun$ d« laiMser aust Gallois un prince 
do lour naUou. 1 1 amctia an femme aecoucher dans le chateau do Oauriiarvoii, 
inontrunt par la fenetre au peuple Venfant qui venait de naitre cn Gallcs : 
** Le voilk," dit-i], ** le priuce gwois que jc voua ai promU I ** 

Now this is really too bad. One who has written the history of 
France in many volumes ought surely to know more of English 
history than this. But he has adzed upon one idea which must 
be purely his own, and which we cannot believe that any ancient 
Briton ever told him. lie goes to Bangor — wo mean tho cpi- 
BCopal city in Caernarvonshire — and there muses after this sort: — 

eVat sur oca plages, on avont doa colHnes et d«s roelwra de llangor, qua 
doiUBO cents inoines, tout an peuplo de tNirdes cUrdtiens, paroli k uutre inUf 
monasticiuu doe lira de Ldriiia, inorchant aans autres armes quo lours chants 
soores au-tlcvant des Saxiuie victurieux, furciit egeterminds jusqii’au dvroicr 
par CCS barbares. Un vieii air populolre, empreiut d'uiie rvligicuso ct 
sombre majestd, a consoorS 1« mdmoire dn massacre de Bangor. I 

He goes on in tho same paragraph to talk about tho mossacro of the i 
Druids by Suetonius rauUinus in Mona os having happened within 
ught of tho scene of the massacre of the monks hy iEthelfrith. The 
confusion of the two Bangors might by itself bo pardonable, as 
monks from the Caernarvonshire Bangor might have marched to the 
nelffhbourhood of Chester. But when a man places the victory of 
iEtnelfirith on tho shores of the Menai, it shows that he can liavo 
no notion whatever of tho real course of English, and therefore of 
British, history. He may have listened to Druids, Bards, and 
Ovates, but he cannot have turned a pi^ of real history, ho can- 
not even have looked at a map. We wonder what Al. Martin 
would think if an English writer should give out that Count 
Eustace of Boulogne reigned in a wood close to Paris, or that the 
Niceno Creed was drawn up at that Nicea which modem events 
have made a part of French tenitoiy. 

Nothinj^ very much can come when aman sets out on his Welsh 
journey with his head full of Druiife, harps, and Triads, and with 
no more^ knowledge of the real history of the country than this. 
After this, it is a small matter that one of the present members 
for Glamomanshire should be turned into a Turk in the firm of 
** Hussein Vyvyan,” and it is a real ground for thankfi^css that 
M. Bfartin, when he gets to Bristol, stops to explain that the Avon 
there is not the Avon of Shakspeare. To be sure the very name 
of the steam would set any man going who cared about British 
mtters in a xational way; be would Im prepared and rejoiced to 
find as many Avona in Britain as there really are ; but when a man 
AOt Jmow that there are two Bangors, it is something that he 
that there are at least two Avons. In Ireland 
& Martin fena better ; the island to he sure is Ceitic, but there 
Is no tenmtation to people it with what M. Martin calls ^'CymryV’ 
as the tan^tem of the Bible talk about “ cherubims.” He 
bdi^es many wild things in Ireland as well as in Wales; but we 
^ forgive hm 0 deal on account of the clear and undoubt- 
m gresp wnlcn he has gained of the real origin and mtauiiiig of 
the round tow«^ But he firmly believes in the Go4 CroiMhe 
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small to powder, and cast the dust of him into the Tafil Tab 
here he has somehow come up again into life. Still, as hL MarfiD 
does not think that theround towers were built in honour of Oroou 
we are not iocUned to quarrel with him over the ruins of a desjNsea 
broken idol. 

On hU way to Ireland M. Martin went to Oxford— ^'la ciif 
universitaire ou ileurUsent on pmx tant de traditions et d’usuges 
qui rent k peine nilleurs des souvenirs.” But he coiTects him* 
self: — *^Citd universitaire esttrop peu dire; rUnivecritd eUe- 
tueme est la citt^, dont lo reate de la ville n'eat au’une ddnendaares 
et oomme un fauboura.” This, be it remarked, Is in 1862; the 
notion seemingly implied that the city of Oxfora grew up round 
the University might have been held in honour ten yuan later. 
But there are several things in M. Martin’s dereription of Oxford 
which remind us that it is not a very new one. Oxford wa^ when 
he was there, a vaste et calme nid d’dtudes,” untroubled, we 
suppose, by athletics. Ha met there a dass of people called ** lea 
graves /afiotev.” Nowadays, to say nothing of tire question of 
gravity, it is commonly said that Follows of Oxford Colleges are 
to bo found everywhere except in Oxford, and that people ox every 
kind are to be found in Oxford except Fdlows of Oxford Colleges. 
Then be tells us about ^*les constructions modernes ayant dtd 
rebftties sur lo plan' des anciexmes, pour ne pdnt feire tache dana 
I’ensemhle.” It is plain that M. Martin was at Oxford before the 
building of that senes of outlaiidiBb piles which has at Isst cul- 
minated in tho cathedral meat-safe. Still, even at Oxford, M. 
Martin is a little shaky in liis dates. He tells os how 

le puseylnne, un jour, iiislaUe la Mailonoaurla fo^de d’an ooUdge; Is 
pur proteAtantisme rt'jiond k ee yuoMt-payUmt en dlevont ^ une impoasote 
erdx gothique, couverto clo aculpturCM, k la m^inoira des ev^uei pmriyrBf 
c*est-k<-dire de Craiiincr et de mcs collogues, Ics dvCquea brSloi par orvira de 
la ianfflante ATarie. On fait (Xniihattre aiiisi le xvi* sikcle avoo le xilh;' 
ccla no sort poa dn stylo du vicl Oxford. 

Why tho thirteenth century paws our power of guessing. But 
docss Ai “ 

suppose 
. Memorial? 

In another chapter M. Martin visits Britanny, where he again 
finds theGudCrem, and has some mystidsm about him which we 
cannot profess to follow 

()*e8t le tiom dii dieu de la plus vicille race coltique, des GaSU dTrlande; 
nom qui tienr aux racinoa mf'iiie de la haute antiquitd ; il a dans Ite 
langues celliquo ct geriiiani(|ue le Kens do coicr&r. Is ikwiSs gdhdrstrioD du 
cerWe; e’est rKiomitS engeiidrant K* Tempn ; lo diouCcDtn idpond en os 
sens k CO qui oat, dans la tiiytliologio greciiue, Ountao#, lo Ciel, cogendrant 
KronoB ou Saturno, lo Temps. 

It is well known that, according to all orthodox mythology, the 
relations between Krouos and his father Ouranos were far ftom 
being always friendly. Wo are also given to understand that the 
Carthaginian God whom Greek writers reeok of as Kronos was 
in truth no other than Moloch; it is therefore in no way wonderful 
that Crom and Aloloch, if they ever met, should not have been on ^e 
most loving of terms ; tho only wonderful thing is that they ever 
should meet. But M. Martin, who in one spot of Britanny finds 
a rock of Crom, iu another place finds a rock of Moloch. ** Oe 
noni,” he tells us, cn dit ossez. Lo Dieu infanticide dos Phdni* 
dens^ Moloch rimpitoyablc, aurait done eu Ik son autel.” Then 
we get a pictureaque scene, from which we might almost expect to 
have the Dattles of the Gods and the Giants, the mis of Claudiaa 
and Mr. Trollope, fought over again on the Ikitisn shore : — 

En face du rochcr de Molooh aurplombe sur la mer, au bord du contineDt, 
uue autre maaao appcldo lo Hoch-Chrom, comme si le dieu ctiUqueb Is vUnuL 
Crom, so Icvait pour ddfiur le diau dtrangcr. 

We are more concerned to think that, whatever might he the xe- 
latious between Aloloch and Crom, in our Uaad at leask 
Wodon showed himself a good dom stronger than either of 
them. 

But M. Alartin lights on one fact wluch is of some importance. 
He mentions a smim district of Britanny where M. Vilfemarqufi 
says that the inhabitants are known by the name of Con^nrii. He 
adds that many traditions and local names coimect them with a 
colony of Cyinrys ” who came in the fourth or fifth ceutup^— 
that is, we suppose, the great Armorican migration. But it ie 
worth notiemg that he Ads, C’est la seulo trace connue du 
vieux nom dmbriquo dons note Bretagne.” M. Martin assumes 
throughout that CJ/m/y, Ci/nkri, CVmmsrii, ore all the same. 
Indeed it is essential to his argument throughout that they should 
be the same ; but it is on assertion which needs proof; it is na 
more to be taken for granted than we can take for granted that 
Alba in tho senso of Hcollond, Alba Lmya^ Aibama by the 
Hadriatic, and Albania between the Euxine and the Caspian, are 
all the same name. Lord Strangford used always to inttst ti^t 
there was no evidence for extending the name C^nvy to any 
people except the Welsh of 'Wales pr(mer; he would not even 
allow it to be applied to the Welsh of ComwolL M. Martinia 
incidental admission that, with this one very doubtful exiimtion» 
the name is utterly unknown in Britanny, thusbecomCB a fact « 
no small importance. 

M. Martin has an essay on the MegaUtbfoMoniinianti^ the mat 
object of which is to show that, of the two skmpia ot the Stone 
panod which are now commonly recognized, 'Am later and more 
finished kind are the work of Celtic hAds. We ought perhaps to 
^mention that, though M. Martin has got too Ikr to bmieve tha t 
cromlechs are Druid yet ho M^ves that ho has found 
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»onio Ihiihl nltara a? well. It must of <sooi»e be borne in mSnd In 
ro/idi?ifr AI. Alartiii that what wo call a cromlooh he naturally 
cnlis H (lolnion. 

Lnsilv, as wo said at the bon^nning, M. Alartin goes into 
jioMUiarIc and 8w*odtn, and, like most people who go inere^ was 
mneh pleased with wliiit he saw; onlypi^ of his plen^ure was 
hecaiiso he liuds, as lie tliiuLs, the Northorn Teiitoiia much 
more like h'rcnchiiien fhan they are like Gormans. But he tells 
us, with an aiiiiahle simplicity which we have noticed in several 
other tnivollers who have Vnudo the same remark, that *‘La 
p^emi^Tc provinto siuidoise, la Sconio ou Seandtnavie propreineni 
dite, ressemble beuA('o\ip plus hu Dnnemark tju'iiu reste de la 
SiiMe’' — that is to eny, KUiss is much more like tlorniuny than 
the rest of France. M. Afartin really not know that Scauio 

bec'iiine Swediah and Kl.'iass became Ireuch much about tbo sumo 
timo? Ill another plkce see that, perhaps b^’ a graceful 
bowing to circunistnnces, Af. Martin talks about *Ma U^rrnino 
nnelfhv'* very properly printing in italics the wonl winch is 
A\^el8h to him. It rather reminds us of the Perriaiib in /Fschylus^ 
or of rhiutun saying of himself, 

Mcaaridcr scripsit, Marcus voitit harba/e. 


THE INTEI-UaTfAL LIFE.* 

T his interc-Mting little. Ixiok is in fiinn a serj«\H of Icttem 
addressed by Air. Ilanicrtuii to a luiuibor of pci-oons in widely 
different situations, hut resembling each other in a cominon desire 
for intellectual culture. All wdio «*ire bom with tiie necessary 
faculiit^a, snys Mr. Ifamcricm, arc imitcllcd to the intellectmil life 
by an instinct like that which dri\ an ducks to the water. Unluckily, 
however, it is iinposaiblo fora hatmui being to ulNindon lu]n.seif to 
his iuslincts os freely as n dud. Jii every positimi ho will Jiiid 
many diiliculties, although tho^o dJihciiltics may in some sort be 
eorivtirtcd into udvnulages. “The intellectual lifo/’ tIu»reforc, ‘‘is 
always a contest or a dLscipline and the art of living iulel- 
lectnolly consists, not in reinuvijig all stones from our^path, hut in 
forcing the very stones to proucli to us. Mr. Ilaujcrton goes 
systematically through the various iiitluonces by \sliich we may be 
surrounded, lie speaks of the physical ami the moral bust's o*f in* 
tellectual life ; of ilie intliienccB of educaliun, ot wealth, of nmn*iage, 
of society, and so ou ; oud cndcavonrs to ptiint out lujw, under 
every conceivable variety of condition, a vcMolute man may best 
train his intellect to active and eystemalK ellnrt, directed to 
worthy objects and giving him the noblest pleasnrcts. 

All books constructed upon Kuch a plan tuv in danger of being 
coniDionplaco or paradoxical. Tho maxims about the conduct of life 
•which we are capable of dis(‘ovcring are very short and simple, if 
we desire to say imy thing original uiuin such well-worn topics, we 
are etrcrtigly tempted to make a sacrilico of tho truth. It is wettri- 
aomo to say over again that honesty is the be.st policy; and it 
is paradoxical U any that it is the worst policy, (ir, to take a 
question actually treated by Air. Ilamcrton, wliat can we say that 
as .at once new and sound about tho influences of money P It is 
obvious to remark that great wealth has many leinptation.s, that 
the student who is under no eompulsion to labour fur hU bread is 
apt to become hnica] and dilatory, and to aiiovv his time to bo 
ntMorbed in working tlie pompous nppuratu.8 of a stately 
existence without evc-r finding leknure for serious industry, it 
is obvious Again to remark that a man living from hand to 
mouth, and pursuing knowledge for mere put-builiiig purpose's, 
can never do full justice to his ixmera. And it might no added 
that a man fortunate enough to be free from grindiug'unxiety, and 
from the burden of excesrive wealth, bos uevertlieless temptations 
of bis own, and is apt to be specially in bondage to the iron laws 
of xespoctabiliiy. Tho.^ and a go<xl many other remarks of no 
great novelty are naturnlly made by Mr. llameiton ; and he is too 
much in earnest in his tcacbiDg to spico them with paradox. But, 
commonplace lu tho substratum muAt necessarily be, Mr. ilamurtuu 
succeeds in being almost invariably iDtere.stiDg. We do not say 
that be never fails into platitude. That is a compliment which 
we could not conscientiously pay to any writer of moral essays 
with whom we are acquainted. But he succeeds in so illustrating 
cM truths that they come with a certain agreeable fi'c.^hnc;s.i. We 
see that they have passed tlirough the mind of a thoag:htful and 
cultivated man who has tested them by his own experieoce, and 
who therefore uncnunciously enforces bis prccf'pts by example. 
She real illfluenco of such books dejieuds, nut upon tbetr teluug 
tis ai:^thing that wo did not know before, but upon their showing 
how the ^miliar truths have operated upon the preacher himself. 
To review such a book by expounding its theories would tbeie- 
fora be to' do it injustice. Ti-anulated into mere blank formulae, it 
woqUL necessarily lose its charm. We will therefore take a chapter 
as a specimen $ tiiough w'o must add tho warning that our choice 
must be guided, not by the excellvneo of the principles asserted, 
but by the (^portunity which they afford for discussion. Mr. 
Hamerton, for examplo, atteinpu in one (ff his letters to answer 
the question which fff the inorul virtues is most essential to the 
intellectual lifef He answers unhesitatingly that the most 
essential viituo is " disintorcsU.>dueai.*’ Disinterestsdness, in Mr. 
Hamerton’s sense of the ' word, means the absence of partisan 
spirit Its Tidtto is proved by a simple argument In eveiy 
age of tbe world, he says, there have been men who pnsesied 
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all the other vittuee, such as indusirvr ^iMagerhuaiUitv, and so 
on, and have yet been o]iposed to inteUectuid'iibe^* The Ultra- 
montane party at the present day, for example, uieliules m«ni of 
ability and culitvation, and possessing uine-teuthe of the qualitiedi 
which are necessary fur the highest intellectual life; and 
instead of helping on the intell^lual advaacoment of mankiniJ, ' 
they do their boat to retard it They cau discuiu all other quustieos 
reasonably enough, but as soon as tho di^jussion has the remotest 
bearing upon ccclosiastical topics they are iustnniaiieously converted 
into piiiiisionate advoc'iites. 8o far as any one else has tho same 
spirit, he is guilty of the sumo error. An likigiishman, tor ex* 
ampU', cannot form a jubt theory as to the proper policy of ^e 
French people at this moment if he has a strong prepossessjoii 
in favour of Conservatism or llepublicauiam. in either case ho 
will bo unablo to appreciate tho purely inieUeciuoi bearings of tbo 
problem. 

Mr. liatnertun is here raising a nttlier difficult quosthm, and wo 
should demur to tho complktoitess of Lie stalemont. If for dis- 
iutcreMiiMlness ho would substitute the word coudour, wo should 
agreo tliat the virtuo is oiiu of great importance. Iteadiuess to 
listen to all sides of everv question is iiectMiiry to tho judicifil iii- 
toiloct Mr. Ilamcrton, luiwevar, expresses himself rather ns if ho 
meant lhat, bosidcs being candid, we ought to be absolutely un- 
decided. A strong in-edilecllou tW democracy or monarchy 
doubtless implies a temptation to judge unfairly of M. 'J'hiera or 
AI. Gambetlu. But, on the other hand, how ciiti a man take any 
interest in politics unless he hopes to arrive at some definite ex- 
clusion f Aiobody cun form any judgment, ngaiu, of a religion 
unless he is capable of sympathizing with tbo roligious instinct. 
A iiiAii devoid of tlie eiaoUous of love and reverence would Ik 3 
without tho mntorials for forming a judguiont of tho creed which 
ho associates with them; and yet, if they ‘are strongly developed in 
hiin, he can scarcely avoid being prejudiced in any urgument 
bearing upon the truth of the creed. Hence tbe difficulty ia 
that li man should be capable of heiug at once a judge and 
A witness ; and that ho cannot arrive at a satisfactory judg- 
iiieut unless ho is also rnpablo of U'aring strong tec>timouy. 
To reconcile IhcoO chameters, li> be at once strongly convinced id* 
the truth aud importance of a given opinion, and yet t4} be 
perfectly n^idy to give a candid hearing to its opponents, is tho 
gi-ent difficulty which Mr. Hamerton pas»ea rather too lightly. 
Blit beyond tins is another qiiesliun. Why should not a strong 
partisan lend on intellectual lifeP Do not many Ultramoiitanos, 
for example, lead lutcilecturd lives ? Mr. Tlamorlon upparoutJy 
argues that tliey do not, because, thercisult of a pravali-nco of then 
opinion would ho fatal to intollectual progress. Wo ogreo with 
tho statoment of fact, but we rathor dimbt tho logic of tiio argii- 
inent. A man may lend a thoroughly intellectual life though his 
opinions nro eiroiieous, and even dbastrous in their couscqutuices. 
An Ultramontane, for example, and most other people besides 
I J1 tramontanes, would say that materialism would, if triumphant, 
bo fatal to intellectual progress. Yet a materialist may be 
tboronghly diriiiterertted *' in tbe sense of being ready to 
listen to all Arguments, aud of having no strong prejudices. 
The ebanres are, indeed, that bis blindness to certain truths 
will. predispoi*e him tu la) calmer nnd fairer than iiion who 
have a stronf^ sense of the v.iliie of spiritual beliefs. The 
fact that ji given opinion is injurious does not depend upon 
its advocates Deing prejudiced in its favour, but on the fidsity of 
tho opinion. Agreeing therefore nigst fully in the importance of 
cultivating candour, or disinterestedness,'^ as a rule of intellcctuaL 
hygienics, wo do not think that it is, properly speaking, essential 
to the intellectual life of the individual. It is essential that a 
certain freirioin of iiitcllectnnl play should bo allowed, or the 
intellect would bo petritied ; but oven an absence of prejudice ia 
not so important us a strong iuteivst in tho question at issue. 
Fcrfect disinterestednoss is compatible with, and may even bo a 
result of, abaniute indohmee. Nobody is so impartial os the man 
who is devoid of all ideas whatever. 

In its nriistic bearings the doctrine is still more doubtful. 
Candour is essential to a philosopher, but hardly to a poet. 
Milton was not “disinterested” in the sense of bring free wim 
pAHsionato party feeling; nor were Shelley and Byron. Mr. 
ilnmertou remarks indeed that our best po^ choose sulgeets ui 
aclicms long post in order that they may not be distracted by 
present interests. The conquest of the two Sicilies 1^ Garibaldi, 
the death of Maximilian, or the siege of Paris, would, he thinks, 
afford tho tiiiesl possible subj^te for epic poems or dmnas; but' 
they have not been treated, or, if treated as by Victor Hugo, have 
led* to lamimtablo failure. Again we may admit the feef^ but 
deny the iufereuce. Kpie poetry boa gone out of fashion at the 
present day, and we may doubt whether it is ever likely to re- 
appear. liut certainly moat of the noblest lyriool poetiy of this* 
Olid of all other times' baa had reference to circumstancaa of recent 
occurrence. In any case, the objection to making Gmdbaldi the 
hero of an epic poem is surely not that we are too muck interested 
in his adventures. The real difficulty is that a poet ahiuika fiEom 
coming into coutnet with the vulgarizing assoofiatioM of recent 
events; he does not wish to be a competitor with newspaper 
correspendeiits, or to have his imagmation bound down to the 
literal* truth of history. - The ferst conditiim of encoeia ia liiHt 
ho short?!, move in an ideal worid, where rttoraeten and events 
may gor'^rougb a ^rtain transliffuratioii. How can a poet 
write freely if be is liable to be attacked by argumenta 
such as those directed against Mr. Xtnglake> aceonnt the 
battle iff the Alma, and to have the wings of unnginatian 
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to a very recent motiee ibt a nemtive poem it that tlw lueM 
oxtemnl buck is too obtrueife to bo removed, mid (bat hiatory 
retiree to' bo exposed to the dusolvmg influenoeeof tune befoi«> 
ilm busk drops off and the deeper moiuimfr bocomes evident to 
iiiatikind. A centory or two honco wo ebell see wbat part Bis* 
merok or Napoleon really placed in thereat dmiaa of the world^e 
history ; at foesent we are too dose to see them in nadistorted 
perspective. Such objections are generally midnsive against 
epic poetiy as applied to recent events ; but they are not founded 
upon tho difficulty of being disintmstod. On the contrary, it 
Beems to us that it would bo more plausible to say that no man 
could be n genuine poet or artist who was not prcnoundly moved 
by the sabject with which he-deals ; luid, unless he has the breadth 
of uund of a Shiikspeare or a Goethe, to be profoundly moved 
means to be a warm partisan. 

We have unintentionally fallen into controversy witli Mr. 
JIamerton, and have thus been delayed over one of the less satis- 
factory chapters of bis bcx)k. We must therornro conclude by 
saying that even this chapter ia at least suggestive of many ro* 
llcctions, and that in most of the remainder wa are not only 
stimulated to think, but are also inclined almost always to agree 
with him. We have rend the whole book indeed with great 
pleasure, and can recommend it strongH tu all who can appreciato 
grave redactions on a very important subicct, excellently illustrated 
from the resources of a mind stored with much rcHding and much 
keen observation of real life. The nrtisiio remarks arc always, ns 
might ho expected, spcciallv interesting, and there ave many 
Btrikiiig onecootes from Mr. liamerton's persouol experience. 


NEWMAnKET AND ARABIA.* 


w 


( Sfcond AVtff M.) 

^ E resume oiur consideration of Captain Upton’s pleading on 
behalf of the Arab. Agreeing with him in much that ho 
says about his favourites, we think that ho damages his cause by 
attoinpting to prove too much. B**foTe, however, minutidy ex- 
amining* certain details of pedigree, Ac., on which he insists, we 
should like to coll his attention to tho principal point of diflercnce 
between us. Captain Uptoii is ho anxious to as.uibe aU the faults 
—growing faults as we both ihink — of the English thoroughbred 
horse to an increasing distance from Arab progenitors, and to the ad- 
mixture of other blood, that he sides with Adniinil lious as to that 
branch of the Admirars optimism which is most in the way of all 
hopeful refonn and improvement. They both insist on tho abso- 
lute necessity of subjecting yearlings and two-year-olds to severe 
work, if they are ever meant to race at all. ( 'nptain Upton, in 
support of his opinion, summons Abd-cl-Kader into court Now, 
witnout attempting to estimate Abd-el-Kaderis authority in such 
matters, this at least w*o may of him, that, if quoted at all, ho 

ought to ho quoted with perfect accuracy. But, unless oiir 
mcmaij difceivos us, Abd-ef-ICadcr, though in teaching his two- 
year-old to mdlop he might press him rather hardly at tiret (for 
tho sake of the two-yeor-old, by the way, not to win other people’s 
money), prescribes almost perfect rest and careful feeding from 
three to tour. This ho does that his charger may then he lit'— not 
according to our familiar metaphor, but in the literal Bedouin 
•sense of the term — ** to run for a man’s life.” Tho pressure which 
Abd-ol-Koder relaxos at three, wo intensify, and the consequence 
is, that instead of being able to run for a 111101*8 life at four, tho 
majority of our racehorses, unless thought good onough to breed 
froni^ are hardly up to real continuous work of any kind. Our 
miinioa accordingly, right or wrong, is altogether a dUlerent one. 
we believe that our two-year-old colts are offered up to Moloch — 
we beg his pardoD, to Mammon we should say; that young 
creatares of brilliant promise, like Scotts brotlier to Ain- 
dcriy,” Ac., aro broken on the wheel of our present training 
routine ; so that soniu of tho very grandest aiiiiattls— those we 
moan who, though periiaps overgrown and irregularly developed, 
would mature into splendid specimens of hurseilesh— have tneir 
Ic^ ground, as it were, to powder whilet babies, being, by a phrase 
unintentionally happy, ** put through tho mill,” as it is colM, to 
see if money can be got out of thorn. They vauisb away like 
shadows, they becoino mere phnntoma— ** Pullorunique onimm 
I'leiites in limiue primo *’; dead liorses, we believe, is the technical 
and profearioual tenn. Now when we regret that such young 
things cannot be spared from violent tnuiiing till the gristle 
of their frames has hardened into somotliing approaching to- 
wfi^ bone, we* should^ havo thought it was admitted every- 
where that overwork is iujurioua to tho young ; we should 
have thought this proposition indeed a truism rather than 
truum applicable to whatever is born, colts 
and nlhos, boys and girls, greyhounds and game-cocks, 
elephants and camels alike. But Captaiu Upton, holding a special 
retatoer for tho Barley Arabiini, and Admiral Rous canng Uttie, 
provided Newmarket goes smoothly on, whether Beacon 
course ^ ^ ua over in four minutes or in forty, would havo us 
believe th^ a pMoolar Providence bos exempted young 
iMhonKiS from the operation of this univeisal law. To 

however, at Imt con- 
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eum notUni, hoV' nitre tnip^d, er ioieadt- 
wem- ever ueimd et eH. But' Geptein Uptea'e 
ia nnhoendedi twenty tinea etnei^ Ilian our own;, he hee 
oyaveeeDildMcein theenerileneeof tiMjnn-ChiMetaaiiAgiMiw.' 
'xat'ha hnow^ or ought to knoW| that CniUtee didi notb^Mi. few- 
till be WM aeven (Eclipse not until he was five), imd ttm 
pxas-Childenet for tho most part somewhat late in equine. lUk 
Hie story of Flying Childem ns it comes from Cantleypthe hnmn* 
of the Childers fsinily, ia this; and a very ourious stoiyitiS|ae> 
illostriiting what is called the glorions uncertainty of the Turf, ao 
that perhaps our readers may Im interested to beer it. Cbildeie was- 
foided in 1 7 1 a place called Carr Farm, near DoneBSt0r,aadwie 

thought so little of that, when the Duke of Devonshire purohaaed 
some Idood stock of the then Squire of Cantley, he was actmtity 
thrown into the bargain for nothing. The Bnke used him en 
a hack, and sent him to tho post town, we believe, to leteil 
his letters. This continued till by more accident his speed' 
was discovered. His superiority was then found to be so great 
that after a race or two nobodv would oppose him. Thus he 
remained the undisputed monarch of the racing world from leveit 
tiU ten, whan he was put to the stud. Whether be was ever 
tried in private against Bonny Black, also a foal of 1715 and 
the greatest winner of her time, we do not know. They never 
met in public. It is to him that tho Darley Arabian owes his 
high reputation as a sire (to him, and perhaps to another horse, 
whom Captain Upton ci^a his brothtv), for Captain Upton must 
know thHt other brilliant sons of that Desert prodigy, such. os 
Almanaor, foaled in 1 7 1 3, Almanxor's brother, ana the kite, would 
have fnilod altogether to keep his memory alive, it Is upon 
Childers, as we nave said, and Bartlett’s Cbilders, that bis fame 
mainly depends. Now Captmn Upton aesnmas (lor bis purpose it 
ia*most importaut to assume) that Bartlett’s Childers, who never 
was trained, but who has his own niebe in the temple of fame, 
as the direct male ancestor of Eclipse, was full brother to Flying 
Childers. He was not, at least there is no reason whatever to 
think so ; what Cantley says upon the subject is this He was 
not brother to Flying Ghilders-^that ia all we know about him 
certainly. He may have been bis son ” (which is not dainied tor 
him or hinted at in the Stud-book), but be has im local haUtatioit 
or name in out traditions.” The Advucatua Diabob, in pleading 
agsinst bis eqnine canonization, would undoubtedly argue that^ 
nut being brother to Childers, and not even claiming to be hto 
son — wo may put aside any relationship as quite nnpioved— that the* 
horse was called Childers to catch unwary breeden, as Hambuxff 
sherry is called Amontillado to deceive unwary wuie-Mbbera, and 
that the name really amounts to nothing os ccmiiectiiig Eclipse 
with the Darley Aiabiim blood. We do not go quite as far as* 
this ; we do not deny that he belonged to that family ; but the fket 
is not proved, and if he does not belong to it, hmf, perhaps tber 
larger half, of the Darley Arabian’s pretensions falls to the ground 
at once. 

Wo must add that Captain Upton, in echoing au did criti- 
cism upon Eclipse— nammy, that his descendants wore spmdy 
rather than game and enduring— for^^ts that these latter qualidea 
are those specially promised to us if wo trample upon Barbs and 
Turks, and mtum to pure Antbiou blood. Tills infirmity of t^ 
Itolipws, therefore, does not tell in favour of the Darl^^ Arabian* 
Old ITorkshirembn, on the other hand, used to inform us, fifty 
years ago, that Matcbem, of the Oodolphin line, a line whien 
Captain Upton hates and despises, was tbs horse to breed bade 
to, if stoutness wore required. Now there being, as overybody 
knows, three distinct families of the English racehorse, the 
whole olqect of Captain Upton's book is to show that two of 
them are comparatively worthless, imd that the Dariet Arabian^ 
mainly hecanso he is an Arabian, was entitled to look down upon 
the Byerley Turk and the Godolphin Barb aa iutrusivn. 
plebeians withont any real title to take rank with Um. We 
do not deny that the Parley Arabian is probably ptwitas mbr 
patvs. But, after nil, the Byerley Turk, os tno direct male 
ancestor of Jferod, Highflyer, Woodpecker, Stolim, Sir Peten Hap- 
hazard, Fiiho da Piita, l»y Middletxm and others— the Godolpmn 
Barib os the great-grandsuw both of Eclipse and of Highflyer— nave 
somethiug to sny fur themselves. Moreover, this primacy of the 
Darley Arabinn, os wo have said before, depends almost entirely 
upon what we think of Bartlett’s Chililej's and his pedigree. Tbe 
statement respecting this in the Stud-book is quite candid, but 
flagrantly inconclusive. Wo are informed that several (anony- 
mous) gentlemen of honour have assured tho editor that, though 
ho was never trained, for which no ifoson is ^ven, no snecial 
infirmity prcteiideil, he was still own broihcr'to Flying Childers. 
To these gentleuicn of hononr, w* we have said, the racing 
traditions of Catitiey give the lie direct. If the precise blood- 
relationships of Oartlott’s Childers were thought worth Inquiring 
into, why was no inquiry instituted among tho clodhoppere for 
twenty miles round CnrrFnrm P Wo vcntiiro to say thal^ onlem 
Yorkehiromen at that tirno were very difikrent from what they 
aro now, there was not a gamekeeper or cowboy within a dayw 
journey of the phice who could not havo thrown more light upon 
the matter than any twenty anonymous gentlemen of honour from 
the wrong side of the Trent. ^ Assuming, however, if Captabt 
Upton plensei^ that Bartlett’s Childers wiis of the l^rley Arabian 
line, we take him, ns wo said, to ho pritnus iiUer pftres. But what 
of 1 33 other Arabians recorded in our Turf htetory P No one of 
them can compete with tho Byerley Turk or the Godolphin Barb 
AS Go-foundors of tho English blorKl-liOne. Of tho Uodolphin 
Barb we may also say that, having been introduced into tho 
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cooniry »i & mneh Iftter Mnod Iknn eiikcr of lis nvoli, U u noi 
wonderful if hia quarteriii(M are not quite eo numerous. What 
the Stud-book eaya of him le this " >or many years no superior 
horse has been seen upon the Turf without an infuaion of the 
Godolphin blood.” Captain Upton again, in ping back to the 
origin of the English racehorse, underrates CWles IL's Royal 
marcs ; wbothor one of them came from Hungary or not we 
cannot say, but it never seems to occur to Ca^daiu Upton 
that during the reign of Charles IT. Tangiem, a town and district 
«f liarbary, was an English possosision, and that it was no doubt the 
facililies arising f|^:»m this fact which acted upon Charles, and led 
him to import his mnves. We feel, whatt*ver Captain (Tpton may 
feel, that these Royal mares wore much more certainly Rarbs 
than that Rartlctt's Childers was uf the IJarley Arabian Imo : nor 
does Captain Upton even nibc, much less solve, the question 
whether the Aran and the Barb do not mix their blood with good 
eilect 

As for Captain Upton’s laborious attempts to reckon up the 
pedigrees ana describe tbo races of the lost hundred years, we can 
only say that they are tiresome without being in"^ the least in- 
structive. He has no living kuowlodgo of the contests about 
which he spooks. To him a wininT of the Derby is a winner of 
the Derby. Miuidig takes rank with his predecessor Pleni- 
potentiazy and his successor Bay Middleton, as if a horse such as 
Mutidig could have approached* either of thorn, though carrying a 
stone less. Nay, we almost believe Ihui I lay Middleton, if he had been 
allowed to start in 1845 when a two-year-old, might have won the 
blue riband of the Turf twice over. This is the way in w*hich Cimtain 
Upton goes on discoursing : — '*Filho da riitawon the St. Lcgcr 
but was beaten by Sir Joshua.*’ Beaten by Sir Joshua no doubt; 
80 was Priam by Colonel Wilson's b. 0. Chapman hy Einilins ; so 
were Beningbiough and Beniugton, the best hor.'^os of their day, 
by Mr. Ganorth’s grey Pbrnnouienon colt with 40 to 1 against 
him. We have often board of tho roar of astonlsbincnt that broke 
out, after a moment of eager silence, from tho Iwwildercd mass of 
Y orkfihiremen,‘whon the two great horses, treating the race as a match, 
had run tbemselvcs to a BtandstiU and left tho plater to cx>roo up 
with them, and then canter home alonn. Now', without iihderrating 
Sir Joshua, undoubtedly a good nicer, ho cannot 1 n^ compared 
with Filho da Puta, tho last perhaps of tho heroic horses, i 
Uaptain Upton d(K!!s not tell us how often, or by whom. Sir 
Joshua himself was beaten ; he gives us no hint that he was 
running over his own distance and at his cwu headquaTters, or 
that ho was receiving 7 lbs. from his opponent . As to Filho da 
Puta's race at Northallerton for tho cup (four miles), there is no 
evidence that ho has ever hoard of it. Ou that occasiori Filho da 
Puta. contending with many dangemus antagonists, bolted, lust 
two hundred yards, was brought back into the course and set to 
work again. He recovered hia lost gmind inarvollouHly, ps-ssed 
bone after horse till he collared Mr. Watt’s famous miire Altisidora, 
herself a winner of the 8t. Leger, just upon tho post, achieving 
thereby a victory almost unparalleled, in Mute, we may say, of 
fate herself. Again, he tells us that tlio rlyiiig Dutchnnui and 
Voltigeur ran their two miles at York in two miuutes and lifty- 
fivo seconds. Veiy likely; but, not to mention that neither home, 
as wo believe, was within one-imd- twenty pounds of l:is true form 
(forVolrigeurwocan answer). Captain I'pUui either does nut know, 
or dues not say, that the course was .so heavy that, after mature 
consideration, it was decided by Voltigeur’s portisans for him to 
make tho running, mainly to give him the best cbanco of ilrst 
seising upon a comparatively firm strip of gnmud, on the 
other side uf Middlothoiqie comer. Finally, after au enormous 
parade of statistics as dry as hay, lie comes to this concluaion about 
our most reoent racehors*e8 : — That Blue Gown is the highest bred 
and the one to rely upon above all others ; Rosicruciaii, whom 
Sir Joseph Hawley, apparently with excellent reason, thought 
much more highly of, being, he thinks, “ only a liandsouio cuach- 
horse in comparison.” In this opinion wo should fancy he 
stands alone. At any rate he has not cared to remembor thnt if 
gamenoss, and the power of gallantly carrying houie heavy 
weights over a long distance, are tho qualities which make au 
Arab ian valuable, in lliest^ qualities ** the plebeian coach-horse 
Roricnician ” was for superior, and, so far, more of an Arabian than 
hisMtri cian half-brother. 

What tliou are we to say of Captain Upton’s book upon the 
whole P Why that it is the work oum able pleader rather than of 
a judge* He does not prove that the Barley ATabinii’s excellence 
was an excellence ditVering in kind from the excellence of the 
Byerley Turk or the Uodtilphin Barb ; for, if w, why have the 
last two horses driven into oblivion one hundred and tbirty-thred 
other Arabs oonimemoratcd in the Stud-book P why, also, in that 
case, was Almanzor so complete a failure P Secondly, he has not 
proved that a pure Arab is necessarily a finer liorse than one of 
mixed Arab and Barb blood— an intermixture which con&titiitos, 
we believe, the true lineage of our tliorougbbrod hormis. Tliirdly, 
be bas fmled altogether in sliuwing that tin Arab can go as fast as 
an iCnglisb racehorse* Till his Arab cim go two miles and live 
furlongs in four minutes and ttMi i>i;couds, two miles in three 
minutes and twenty-seven seconds, hiuI one mile seventeen yards 
in A minute and n half, or till some Arab (with his allowance) 
wins an Ascot or Goodwood Cup, we must refuse to discuss 
the point* In giving the abo\o times, we are speaking of 
modem races within our own coguizance ; wo suppress what 
we have heard, and believe (more or less) ubont ifambletonian 
and Cockfighter, l^tail and Slinrk«*kuowing full well that, 
if wo revealed all oui credulity about them, Admixal Rous and 


ike opbnisk wouU seni us at once to Haawol], and that with 
a light heart, according to M. OUivier’s phrase. But that tho 
present state of the Turr is bad, and that a return to the go^ old 
times is in many respects advisable, our author has proved, wn 
think, abundantly. Admiral Rous, wo understand, objects to Chilb. 
ders that he never won races at all. This is true, but we conceive 
that the Admiral misses tho right application of his own 
point. Public racing iu those days was quite a subordinate 
matter; there were certain great houses, the Devonsbirca, the 
Uutlands, the JOarls of lloldemess, and the like, by tho mombon 
of wliich the possession of a noble stud was looked upon, not as 
an investment, not as putting them in the place of dealers at 
vingt-un, but as port of their hereditary status and normal 
posilhm in social life. It is by introducing loige stakes, by sur- 
rendering ourselves to public traiuers, by having turned a generous 
and gentlemauliko emulation into a sordid trade, that we are 
gradually ruining and obliterating our unrivalled breed of horses. 
Is it too late in sunio degree to revive the old system audio 
pursue it, at any rate in a parallel lino along with tho new V Is it 
impossible to pei'suado groat proprietors who love their country, 
without being fiond of gambling, to work as hard that they may 
produce tho IkUator c^us, that noblest of animals, to whom 
God has given strength, \vhuse nock he has clothed with thunder,” 
os they now work to produce those uninteresting short-horns 
which, whatever mysterious merit they possess, give neither good 
milk like the Alderney s, nor good be(»f like the Scots; enjoying 
oiilv, BO fur ns we know, tho one privilege of fattening easily in 
early youth. We beg pardon of our scientilic agriciilturists — wo 
have no wish serinusly^to impugn tho value of their labours ; but, 
not having any farm*to fertilize or rents to receive, Mr. Baker 
and hia fiord- book aro naturally less interesting to our Yorkshire 
feelings than the Stud-hook and Mr. Duriey, whose example we 
hope to see followed, if not surpassed, in every corner of the 


A FATK SAXON.* 

ri^ITE title of this novel .suggests an historical romance in which 
JL antiie blond .P'lfridu or EJgiva of the period of tho TJcptarchy 
will be found playing the part of heroine. The reader wdio takes 
it up with any sueli expectation is doomed to clisappoint?ncnt. 
Tho fair Saxon after whom It is christened is a young lady of the 
nineteenth century, whose nationiility is of no signiticance except 
so far as it cuiurasts with tho Celtic, blood of her lover, an 
eloqmmt but impecunious Irish meinlxT of Parliauumt. The Ilouse 
of Commons plays no unimportant part in iictiou. Mr. Disraeli 
has photoj^mphed some of its typical figures. Mr. Trollope 
has IreattKl his rea<b‘Ts to sovml lively sketches of its party- 
ciuiilicts; and lady -novelists are never so happy as when they 
itinko thoir heroo.s lise from hock benches to shako the Seiiato 
with their oratorical thunder. But hitherto, as far as wo are 
aware, the lri.4h meinbor, with his peculiar temperament, embar- 
rassments, and aspirations, has remained imchTouiclcd in fiction. 
This is not becauso tho position of au Irish Vgislator is intrinsically 
devoid of interest, but beeauso it involves a departure from literary 
precedent. Heroes of Irish story have usually been associated 
with another and a more exciting sphere of action. They have 
figured chiefiy in faction fights, and agrarian riots, and mid- 
nigh L collisions with au alien soldiery. Thoir translation from 
this arena of thrilling adventure to the prosaic atmosphere of a 
British itoiiso of Commons, and tho substitution of a mero seat 
below the gangway for anymore ford bio exprcjssion of disafibctioii 
tu a Saxon government, are novelties, but uoveJiIc.s of a very 
wholesome kind, and of griod augury for Ireland. We hail them 
ns indications of tbo progress of the conciliatory ideas which tho 
euHglitciied policy of recent times has introduced. It would soem 
that tho Uladstonian meBaagc.s of peace are beginning to bear fruit 
at last. , 

Nor is it the only merit of our'author that he has struck out for 
himself a new and unconventional line. N ot only has he been among 
the first novelists to depict an Irish iiiember, but ho has placed tho 
Irish nieiiibor before tho reading public in au exceedingly favour- 
able light, in spite of a certain vein of poetry and impulsiveness 
which Bits very grnctdully on the descendant of a lung lino of Celtic 
chieftains, Mr. Maurice Tyrone, M.P., tempers bis patriotism with 
good sense and sound judgment ; and wo cannot but think that 
the great Minister shadowed forth in tliis work, with a deeply 
linen and wasted face, and dark brown eyes glowing like those of 
a stag,” would bo uncommonly glad to find all Irish members 
as nm'enable to reason. Of course, like a truo Irishman, ha 
has his sentimental grievance, which will be best expounded by 
quoting tlie fullowdng conversation which occurs between hj tft 
uudMisa Jennie Aspar, the fair Baxon of the story 

•* Wo were conquered, you know,” be bt^an. 

“Hunc1rfd»ofyo8«iagi>l Yes. Well? ’ 

We doii'L like the itiea, even yet. We have never qulte^cot over it. 
Good-hninourod Koglish poople, who are winners in must toings, esn’t 
undorstand that, and think us sullen and fouJish, and imjiossible to ideate. 
1 come of a family which tor seven (^iituricis has been always in rebellion. 1 
am the first of iny house who was ever willing to live in peace under an 
English Govennnent. The Celtic nature is not the least in the world IUm 
tho Anglo-Saxon. With ur f^very thing Is a sentiment We can’t help It 
English poMle don’t nuderstand that— can’t nndersUnd tt There aro 
times wlien 1 roidd laugh at my own folly, or ftoL ashamed of it ; but 1 can’t 
get oVer it tbr all that Whiit would yiiu havo ? ” 

* A Fair Saxon. By Justin McCarthy. Ijondon: Tinsley Brothers. 
i»73. 
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» Itat yoo don’t mlly want another rdboUlon ? *' 

Of 'OOUI9Q not 1 am not a Innatio or a criminal ; and, believe me, 1 am 
deeply attacbod to England and Englieh people, line 1 cannot forget that 
1 ufKong to a people ami a family which eulTercd lidf-ardozen conaaeata 
and coiuitleM eonuacatione. Perhaps tliia is absurd. We cannot help it. 
I told you once of the Banshee. Very welt The natitmal fancy which 
originated the Banidive isn't quite the same as that arhich is rciireseiilod 
by the Metropdlitan llnilway. We don’t believe in tbe Banshee any mure 
than you ; but it is to ns a thing intelligible and in keeping.” 

“ Then do you mean that you and wc— the Irish and the Ihiglwh— can 
never get on together ? ’* 

'* Oily no ; but that people must not bo snrtirised if tim bond doesn t 
become close and living all at once, • You mustvi be iinpaticut. You must 
allow to tbe oonqiiered the consolation uf liis griovaiK^c.” 

** So many hundred yean,” aaid Jennie, musingly, ** and not forgotten 
yet ! ” 

Yet,” said Tyrone, with sudden impetuosity, “ 1 grow sometimes weary 
of tlie everlnsUiig wliiuo and moan, which nevi'r comes to anything. . . • 
Wc might at least have the dignity of patience and silence.” 

When nothing can be done ? You speak as if you were sorry nothing 
can lie done. Isn't tliat very like what ttiis paper says— as if you would bo 
a rebel if— 

” If 1 could ? Ko. I wish for sometliing better. So do wo all, 1 hope— 


devolves after all upon the needy but chivalrous chief of the dan* • 
Failing the condition of the doierred marriage, the money was to 
go to Philip Quentin ; but upon his death, and then onlv, tp 
the testator’s prodigal son or his widow. Philip bavinff been 
killed ill the Fonian affray, and Tyrone having married within tha 
(nwacribed tomi of celibacy, that contingency now occurred. It 
oulr romatned for the grateful and monbund widow to make a 
will of half of her circuitously acquired fortune to Jennie Aspar, 
and promptly die on the grave of her late husband in Kensal 
Oroen. We need hardly add that tho firat act of the fair, and 
now pc^nitent, Saxon is to bestow her fortune and her hand upon 
her true-hearted Celt. 

This work does not show much constructive skilL The author 
is too fond of introducing details which have no influence on tbe 
issue of tbe story, and which only disturb the logicid sequence of 
incidents. Nor do«!s he possess the requisite subtlety of analysis 
to impart any great charm or interest to the relatiuua*betwoen tbe 
hero and the heroine, ilis forte lies in a power of throwing off 
clever and dashing sketches uf men and women, as actMi from the 


convonea with him by tho fact tliut thu Irisliiiiaii always IbcU himself ihu 
xepresentntivo of a lost cause.” 

At the house of a fascinating American widow, who has set her 
cap at him, Maurice Tyrone falls in witli certain Fenian 
lexers, who vainly try to draw him into their plots. AVith a view 
to warn his misguided countrymen, he is induced to ntteiid a 

I'enm mooting at tli« « of fMa ’'-rather an incautio.ia pro- «<»» tho mitlor. Then he eenda (or 

ceeding lor a member of the Bn^h Jjegialaturo. A qnnrrel irigji impels, and reads bimadf well up iu Fenian- 

exiles Ween him ^d a cosmmohtan conspirator call ma himwlf ^ 

1 5‘“ 7'^ cowarfice and as the IrelMd. Thereupon *he boldly i*«»ee an addraa,. in 

wi][uel to thia, a duel w wranj^, and onl^ nruicutod by the and- i,g g^jj^ances himaolt as anEogUahmanwho deej^ylamenta 

den arrest of the OeneraL 'Itos distinguislied i^reaentotivo of ^ ^ ^ Prottotant who syropatl^B with 

l^t Luropwn ca^ images, however, to oscapo from piwn, end aapirationa of the Eoman Cathol^, Imd a Liberal 

tbrov^g himself on tho generoeitj; of hia late *,,^onisN bogs tor ^ ^ j ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

one mght’e concealment in Tyrone sT.ondou Wgin^ Bio rigUta of nationalitiea. Mrs. Lorn ia a more itisiali and 

scone in tho IIou 8 e, m the midst of which our youn^ chieftain, »^j ^ ^ aentimoirtal, wd weakly meildacioua 

after vainly trying to gain a hearing, hows to tno >. penkor, and ■j^roman, cursed with j net uraine enough to sot her playing at intel- 
linngs hw PorliamMitary career to a close. It seems to have boen . .. V' i.™j .i-.i u— ..5i ^ f T?..™ 


(iraiigor, who bad onco wnttou a pampniat, and was always 
ready to go on any deputation to any Minister,” arc lively 
accessories who flit acromi the book, and greatly contribute to malm 
it readable. Mr. I faiuilcar Jlalbert, tbe barrister of tho Temple who 
comes over at a moment's notice to contest the county with 


briiiga bia rarliannuitar;^ career to a close. It seems to have boen 
his destiny to have, ag^ainst his will, to shelter rebels. On paying 
a visit with a young friend to the ruin which had once been the 
castle of hia ancestors, he flnds it tenanted by two of his Fenian 
acquaintances who had taken part in an abortive rising, and were 
now fugitives from justice. Hero they ore surprised by tiie 
police, and in the affray Tyrone and his young prot6y(' an* 
wounded ; but tho owner of tho ruins is happily able to explain hi.s 
innocence of any complicity in the projects of tho Fenians who 
had found a refuge among them. 

Tho course of our hero's love affair is no les.s chequered than his 
political career. All sorts of obstacles crop up to retard the union 
of the patriotic Colt with his fair Saxon. Among these not the 
least formidable was an eccentric provision in the will of an Irbh- 
American cousin, whereby a vast fortune was beoueathed to Tyrone, 
as the head of tno ancient clan, on condition that ho should not 
marry before forty. Two allies, from diflerent motives, secretly 
schemo to bring about a forfeit uro of this inheritance — Colonel 
Qacntin, the contingrat remainderman, and Mrs. Lorn, the co- 
quettish American widow, who, having plenty of inone^, is bent 
on marrying the chicftiun out of bond herself. Their intrigues 
are thwarted by his fulling in love with tho daughter of Mr. Asnar, I 
a benevolent person with a Surrey villa, to whom be had iind 
lecourse, not as a money-lender,” out ns a philanthropist who 
looked into a gentleman’s aflai^ and if tho^ showed any recu- 
perative power, would oonsiituto huuselr that genUeman's 
banker until tbmn came right” The magical impi'ession made on 
his BUBceptible Celtic bosom by Miss Jeimio's sweeping her 
harp-stringa to a wild native melody, soon ripened, under the 
sunny influence of certain flirtations in tho Ladies’ Cage, to 
a tender and romantic attachment For the selfish scheme of 
Fhilip Quentin, it did not matter whether Tvrone married 
Jennie or Mis. Loro, so long as he married a wife bc- 
Ibro leaehinn the mature ago of forty. But os in the 
progrew of tne story the Fenian colonel, who is iu reality no 
Quentin, but a humble member of the American Tyrone family, 
manages to fall in love with Jennie himself, he could hardW bo 
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ments of the rich widow proving ineffectual, other means are found 
to estrange the lovers. Jennie is made by a trick to believe in 
the wworthinesa of her young Chieftain. The apparently equi- 
vocal nowtion of an invalid lady and her child in bis Clarges 


a mistake; the invalid lady 
T«rmtia fomily, whom ' our hero 




another member of the 
befriended; in fact, no 


under wto«A be wu ^ndftkmally to inherit. Happily, under 
another limitatioii of the aforesaid instrument all intrigues are 
defeated, and a good dice of tho American Tyrone fortune 


Icct, and a bond-slave to her eyes and shoulders. A dosen tiipes 
a day she was pathetic about nothing, only to give eflect to those 
eves; and cynical, morely to draw up, display, and let fall those 
snouldera. One day she would be full of yearnings for the dolster 
and heaven, only to declare on the next her contempt for the 
world’s superstitious faiths. She liked to take little mental peqis 
at sill, and to hint mysteriously that nature had not many secrets 
from her. In the hands of a novelist of the irresponsible school 
such a clmrncter would be sure to become exaggerated and sensa- 
tional ; 4111(1 it is to the credit of oiir author that lie flnnly refuses 
to d(.*grndu his art by any of tho nauseous travesty with which we 
are only too familiar. There is one exception to the genend 
sobriety of treatment which is a laudable feature in this work, 
Mrs. Lorn's little son Theodore. Imagine a boy of thirteen who 
could discourse of iiSchrller, Kacine, and Heine, who had studied 
Darwin, and was fond of Quarterly Keviews; who talks of girla 
os stunning,” and calls for dry sherry at afternoon calls ; and 
who ilnaliy tiuitates the example of hia elders by fitiling iu love 
with tbe heroine. Allowance made for tho latest development of 
Young America, so insufferable an imp of precocity may stBli we 
hope, be pronounced a caricature. ' 


LETTERS AND PAPERS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY TltX.^ 

O EVPIN huM volumes of this publication have appeared rinoe 
O 1 862 . We may probably idlow for a preparation uf three or 
four years before tbe appearance of the first volume, and thus wo 
may reckon that one such volume on the average appears every two 
years. No one who knows tbe contents of such a work, and tee 
labour of getting it up, will think that its progress is slow. Wo 
can only hope that Mr. Brewer may bo spared to continue hia 
nuiffitum oj)H§ to tbe end of the reign of Henry VIII. He will 
then have produced a work the fellow to which will not bo 
found in the history of any^ country. Wo need scarcely infoim 
readers who know ever so little of the history of tho reign teat 
ten value of such a Calendar and its interest by no means micreaao 
as we reach the critical period from which what is called ** the 
lieformation ” is usually dated. The additional documents pro** 
duced in this volume iae of the highest interest and importaaoe# 
and illustrate the diplomatic transactions between tee Couita it 
England and France, and again between those of the Emperor 
and the King of England, in a wonderful war. We have olteii 
wondered what principle of sel^tion guided the eompilm of the 
State Papers of this reign published by tee autboiity of Govero- 


* Lemn ond Papera^ ForeigH amdl}ommtkfef the Mem of Henry VIIL 
Pfcssrved in the Pnblio Rocoid Oflics^ ilia British Museum, and euewhsre 
in Enfltod. Arrsoged end Catido||U«d by J. & Btewer, MA. Under the 
DfreoUou of the Mssler of tbs Rolls, and with the Sanction of Her MaisatyH 
Seereteriei of State. Vo). lY., Part II. Lendon : Longmiuis ft Oo^ sad 
Trabnes ft Co., Pstemoster Row. tS;^. 
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luid unquetticmAlr^ the apMeranee of tVii tolame doei not 
help us to 8of?e dimoulty. It is truly aetonishiu^ that aonie 
of them documeuta ahoiild luTe beea onrarlooked. whilst on the 
other bfuid we can account for certain omiariona when we see how 
inaoT of the papers have been mutilated and misplaoedi one 
portion bemg m one part of a volume, and the succeeding part 
Dtdng separated hy on interval of several leaves. We observe 
also that the editor of the State rspers was somewhat ^y of 
ci^ered despatchesi more particularly of such as were especially 
difficult to malm out About the middle of the present volume 
occurs the earlieA document that has yet been broU|<bt to light 
referring to the divorce of Catharine of Aragon. It is dated 
May 17, 1 527, and thus anticipates by several weeks tlie earliest 
paper mat has been printed on the subject. But we reserve all 
notice of the divorce and the latter half of the volume for another 
ooeaaion, and must make what selection we can from the mis- 
cellaneous farrago of documents analysed, including as it does 
doBiesttc and foreign^ dvil and ecclesiastical papers 01 the highest 
interest. 

The whole history of Europe isy in fact illustrated in this 
voluine. The letters written from Home by Ghitiucci, Bishop of 
Worcester, to Wolsey, are fortunately preserved almost without 
a break, though some of them have been dreadfully mutilated, 
and pnrt of the contents of others has been a sealed book, owing 
to inmt never having been deciphered. They begin on August 1 9 
and end onBe^mbt)^ 23, 1 526, and the seri^ somotimes contains 
two letters written on the same day — one referring to the atlkirs 
of Italy, and another on ecclesiastical uiattors which Wolsey was 
trying to xnauage in Engflond. Those referring to the adairs of 
Europe are most importfuit, and give a vivid picture of the Pope's 
lielplmiesB and dependence ujkm Wulsey*8 intiuctice with Tlcnry 
for aid of moti and money from hkigloiid. Nearly all those letters 
are in the Cotton Collection, which is far richer as regards oil this 
period than the Hecord Office, (jlbiuucci alinoRt invariably bc'gins 
his letters by roteience to the date of fats lost letter: and hero we 
may express our surprise that Mr, Brewer has not nlled in a gap 
in a letter ofSeptmWr 5^ which refers to his last letter written on 
soma day praieriU mnmi^ with the proper date — fitr the previous 
letter of^August 30 has been calendared in the volume — and, as 
the contents of the kter document plainly show, is the letter re- 
ferred to. It is the only fault wo have been able to find with this 
volume, that there is a little want of unifonnity in the amount 
of cottjectnre used to supply missing words and sentences in 
mutilated documents. So good a scholar ns .Mr. Brewer knows 
how tempting a snaro it is, and he has avoided it with a self- 
abnegation which, it seems tu us, has mmietimes been pushed to 
an extreme. These letters also give a vivid picture of the con- 
aternaiion felt in the autumti of 1526 when the Turks hsd 
advanced into llungwy aud liad (August 29) w<in the battle of 
Mohata. All Chnst^oni in in danger from the Turk, now that 
the King of Hungary has been defeatcMl aud slain.’* Such is the 
siimmiiry of effsiis hastily written by Campoggio to Wolsoy. 
By the same post letters came ftom U'iberto, Gbiiiucci, and from 
ribe Pope himself, announcing the oame, and uiinutely detailing 
all the tronsoctions that wore jroing on when the four was that 
the Emperor would ostablUh a kind of universal dominion. 

But a still darker period was drawing near, when Christendom 
was much more in donmr fitom the atrocities practised by 
Christians upon their fellows than it had ever oeen by the 
thnateoed invasion of the Turks. The Sultao, instead of presung 
forward us might have been expected, roUirued to Constantinople, 
and the prominent events of the next few mouths aro the warlike 
operaiions which resulted in the sack of Home by Uu* Imperialists 
under Bourbon, May 8, 1^27. Cndcr these circunisUnces it was 
of no use for Sigismund, Iviug of Poland, to address either Remy 
or Wolscy onnuimein'' tho death of bis nephew Jiuuis, King of 
•Hungary, and asking their assistance against Turk and Tartar and 
‘Muscovite, even though he could also detail the encroachinoiits of 
oehisuiatics. England had enough on its hands without interteriag 
with the claims of tho two rivniJi to the Crown of liiiugary. The 
eomylications of the affiiirs of Europe were very great, «md 
wem pptly owing to the family relations of the reigning mouarchs. 
:Tlto widowed Queen of Hnngory was the youngest sister of the 
.Emperor, nod his brother FiM^inand was one of the ciaiinants to 
ith# Crown. The lint dawn of another complication in Uiecon- 
>tein|^ted divorce of Catharine of Arragon hod not yet appeared, 
and^ imjportant as was tho influence that such on event was likely 
to^CBBsecnse over the fortniic^ of Europe, Charles was os yet in pro- 
fonndignoni^ of any such intention, which was as yet known 
only to the King, and Wolsey, uud l^ngland, Bishop of Lincoln, 
the Uog*a canimsor ; unless indeed Clerk, Bishop of Bath and 
Wsibi hod been mode privy to it. AVe have searched tho volume 
in vnin for earlier notices of tlio divome, and possibly a private 
letter written br Clerk, distinct from one of tho same date written 
by himself and Xaylor conjointly to NVolaoy on the same day, may 
aUude to it There wUl be great difficulty, he says, airca wtwi 
henedicUm divortiumi reHgm vmma mtU vlttra el auccedmU, The 
words ill itidic are in cipher, and can, we think, allude to no other 
subject than the celebrated divorce ; mid, it so, they famish some 
evidence in favour of the idea that it was hrst put into the King's 
head by Wolsey. 

However, the Emporor wafr'#e yet in total ignorance of the 
pndect; and it is veiy interatittg to follow in these papers the 
torraotts policy, now for the first time fully revealed, ot the three 
Courts. ^ Under the idea of a uniremal peace each prince was en- 
deavouring to get the bust terms he comd for hiin^Kilr^ and each 


pair seems to have been pldtCIfig agalmKiKe thtsd floft provkHbg 
tor the contingenoy of a> sepon^ idBiuieo. ^0 dnoameap 
contfunod in this volume would scarcely fitmieh 
enough for any reader to guess what are to be terms of thtt, 
peace agreed upon at Cambray in the autumn of 1529^ 
The period is tnat which immediately follows the release of 
Francis from his captivity, and which was occupied the nego- 
tiations for the maniago of Francis 1 . with, the Emperor’s sister 
the Queen Dowager of rortiigal, aud those which It was desired 
he should enter into for uniting England and France in closer 
I amity by the mamage of the Pnneess M^, a girl of eleven, with 
! Francis, or one of his twg sons, the Dauphin or the Duke of Orleano. 

; At first we have bVnncis protesting that, though he had promised 
to marry Madame Eleonora, be never hod so great a mind to any 
woman as to the I^incess ^^ary, saying that it was expedient for 
i himself and his vealin that he should marry her. The difficulty 
' in the way of this was the captivity of the two princes, who wore 
. not to be released unless the mamage with the Queen of Portuf^ 

I took place, Olid tho marriage of the young princess with one of tne 
! suns only gave her a chauce, Instead of the certainty, of becoming 
Queen of ITance. After Ghiimcci’s recall from Home the state of 
’ Hifnim becomes extremely intcrosting, for we have side by side the 
' negotifttioiui that were going on directly between the Courts of 
England and Franc.^, those which Lee and Ghinucoi were con- 
, ducting with the Emperor in Spain, together with the opinions of 
' theEnglish AmlmsbadurH at Valliidoliilasto the proceedings between 
, tho Emperor and the AmbasHiidors sent by Francis. No one could 
‘ have prfinheHied what Would be the isaue of the negotiations 
. between tiie two monarchs ; aud in reading over the detailed ac- 
counts of the tninsactious in which they wtsre engaged, It would 



uxtrumuly interesting ; but still more interesting is the private 
I letter seut from the same Court by Qhinucci, who had been in- 
1 slructed to pnas that way on ^his journey to Spain, and inform 
I Widse.y fis far as he could of tho real sontimenta or Friuicis and Die 
Queen- mother. 

Clerk’s leLters arc in English, but though Ghinucci was also 
a bi.*4hop of an Eugliah see, he was not able to write In English as 
< intelligibly ns he could in l^tiu. He wiis an abler diplomatist 
I tliiiii his brother Bishop of Bath and Wells. Both of them wero 
I of opinion that neither Francis nor bis mother showed any in- 
) rlination for the marriage with tho Emperors sister, but Ghuinccl 
ox'prcsHes an opinion that the marriiigo witli the Frincess Mary 
w'iW a very sul>ordinate consideration to tho releiwo of tho French 
King’s children from captivity, and that to eriHure their freedom 
he would marry any woman, evtsn wero elio a hundred 
3'ears old, or oven the Eiiiperor's mulo. Wolsey know that ho 
could not trust to anything FrancU might say, but he, aa well as 
the Ambaasadon^ Oiuld tolerably well estimate the motives which 
wero at the nioineiit actuating the French King; and Uhinucci^ 
allei* making the most of his powers of observation at the French 
Court, went on to Spain .with the view of discovering whotW 
thuro WHS any secret practice hetwcbu Francis and Uie PJmperon 
On the 30th J^anuniy, 1527, Charles thought it worth bis while 
to write to Wolsey with his own hand, Mons*^ le Cardinal, 
j'ay ma pnrfnito fiance en vous, et vous povea estre schur 
(|uo tousjoum me trouvercs votre bon ami.’* W*olaey took this 
tor what it wos worth, and used all his power to prevent the 
impending marriage. Mr. Brower has brought to light another 
Hutogrnph letter which exists in two separated and mutilated 
loaves in a volume of the Cotton Library. It has a seal, but no 
addn'ss or name of writer ; but it is undoubtedly a letter from 
the French King to the Princess Mary, and it is not difficult to 
guess at the general style of its contents from tho few lines that 
have been preserved, which are full of compliments to the King oa 
well as to tho ** tree haulto et tros puissaute princesse.” 

Oue curious feature in these documcota is the large number of 
them which exist only in extracts made from the arij^nols by Peter 
Vauucs, under Wolseys orders. The orimiials have in many easea 
disappeared, but we may suppose that all the important parte of 
these despatebes have been preserved ; and what is e^^uallyiemark- 
iiblc is that these cxteacts are for tho most part in too Cotton 
(^dlectioD, very few of them having been preserved in the Record 
Office. 

That the Queen-mother was anxious for the marriage was plain 
enough, as she urged Clerk that the princess might be sent over in 
order that there might be at least the pretence of consummatiun^ 

I which she thought would ensure her to the King for evei^ and than 
! eutlrely prevent the marriage with the Lady Eleanor. The doea- 
* inont which contains tho proposal is veiy much mutilated, but it 
would bo impossible to misteue ite meaning, even if the important 
wonts oonatus od copulam cum ilia qMS eat proxima puWteti, 
prudontia supplente iRtatem”hAd not been supplied by a copy 
made previously to the inutilatiom and which is printed in tne 
Collections at the end of Fiddes's Xtfe of Wokey. The King him- 
self thought bis mother’s proposal strange, but if he bad ekeener 
sonse of decency tlion she^ showed, it is probable that considera- 
tions of p<ilicy and the desire for dehiy aad no litBc influenea in 
bringing him to his detormination on the matter. 

The treaty of perpetual peace between Francis and Henry, in- 
cluding the alternative marriage, as it was cidled, is niattor oC 
history. It is dated April 30, 1 527 ; but the present volume OOn- 
tains H copious analysis of the narrative, written by OlJindoI>odieiiL 
one of the Ambassadors sent to England to negotiafe it, which 
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dei^ib orery convarMtion keld between the French Ambemdcre 
Woli^ and ^vh^i Henrv, Gatharine aleo beinff ivretfent on two 
^canofw. The journal, which, euiiously enough, ia in three different 
fnacos dated 1525 by mbtiwe for ijay, rune over the wholo 
period from ’PAmmy 26 to hljny % (ff that yonr, and though the 
T(>ecdt of it wae abortive, it wondeifully illiietratoe the eegacity 
and caudoD of the Cardinal of York, ifo probably knew that the 
negotiaUoue would leeult in the marriage of Francis with the 
Emperor's sUter, and it suited him that tho idoo should still be 
entertained that tho princess might yet be married to ono of the 
French Kingb soae, or else that the interesta of France and Eng* 
land might be combined by an alliance between tho Dulm of i 
Bichmond and tho daugliler of Francis. One of the most remark- 
able facts stated in the narrative shall bo given in tho words of 
Mr. Brower's analysis. We should be glad u we could give them 
as they are iu the original document. But we need not say that | 
tho accuracy of the epitome is unimpeachable 

The next ilay, the 7U1 of May, Wohs^ declared that the Imperial Ambaiuui- 
dor had oomo to him to thank him tor the trouble hu had always taken to pre- 
serve peace betwtwn his master end the King ; to oak him to couiinue doit^g 
so ; to tell him that Fnuicis could not ask fur tho Princem Mary in inarriagu 
as ho had promised himself to Marluoie H<dycnur, with whom he would liavc 
eonsummatsd marriage iu Spain if the Kmpn or had not prevented it «ii j 
account of hui Ulunss ; that Francis 011I3* wiohvs to imnoMo u|Min tho King $ 
in proof of this, kitcTs wora sliown from him to Cnarlesi his wife, and 
Macianie ihut the people of Spain biul otVered him macU money and troo|>s 
to light the Turk* which lie refused f«)r the piviu'iit, telling them tliat war 
cuoM tiui be made without the union of all ChriHlian princcN, wliich he is 
trying to procure ; ho asks fur Wuls^y's advloe thereupon ; has sent power 
Hiid instructions for pcat^, and is quite ready to conclndo it ; his wife 
expects to be eondned in June, but she is so weak that the iloclors Icjir sho 
will die ; nud if so, he wishes to luarr}* the rriiicisis Mary, os his people 
iiigi'd him to marry ids oretauit wifu aud not the princess, as tlic latter was 
HO young. H*3 oficrs also Madanio llcl^’cnor’s daughter to tho Duke of 
Kichmoiid, with a dmvry of 300,000 or 400,000 ducats.— P. 1414. 

The cumpllcatious which arose out of the suggestion of tbo 
divorce of do King of England from tho Emperor's aunt nre of 
a later date, and we reserve an accoimt of them for a future 
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GERMAN COOKKHYAND AUSTRALIAN MEAT.* 



cookery at sixpence per lecture, and taste tho subjects of each 
lecture for sixpence more, it behoves every one to acquire a 
smattering of the art ; and the high prices of coal aud meat supply 
an additional reason for studying tho moans by which cmiked food 
may be mode cheaper as well as more savoury and more various. 
Two handy books no on our table from the same publishers, one 
containing rocipes for cooking Australian meat, the other desorip- 
tions of Gorman cookeiy, from soups to sausiiges, applicable to 
English kitchens. There are points of contact between these two 
works, and good results might follow from the collnterul reading 
of the volumes, with n view to apply to tho matter of the lirxt 
the manner or manners of the second. Australian moat promises 
to bo so plentiful and cheap, and its valuable qualities ore getting 
to bo so well recognised in evoiy class, except that dowi^t 
class to which it is the almost sole fonu of meat within i-each, 
that it is of the utmost importance to know tdl the forms and 
shapes in which it con be presented at tabic. Already it is so 
appetizing through its succulence and flavour that housekeepers 
with hungry sons question tho cheapness of food of which so much 
can bo eaten at a sitting; and wo have heard of a modem repre- 
sentative of the ^^schciiaaticos” or ** foolish fellow" of Uierocles. 
who, with delightful inoonsecutivenoss, wished ho could emigrate 
to me antipoues that he might fe^ on nothing but tinned 
Austnlian meat. The natundixation of German cookery is perhaps 
a less 01^ and eertnio experiment, but there is room (xir taste 
and choice as regards tho adoption or rejection of parts of the 
eystem. Though ite.cbaxacter is more solid and heavy than that ! 

the Frendi emsine which is most in favour with our upper tcu | 
thousand! and wliich hence largely influences tlie fiMhion with the 
class next below them, a stud^ uf '^Gemian National Cookeiy ” will 
suggest that forrigtimlssiouaxics such as Urban Dubois have leavened 
German goatronomic taste in the last score or two of yeim, and that 
there aie hints to be got out it not unworthy of a Udo, a Franca- 
telli, or a Qoufl^. 

After a glanoe at the introduction to each of these handbooks 
we shall pass briefly in review some of the salient points for ac- 
ceptance or avoidance, in the body of each work. It was high 
Mine that a cookery-bock should be dedicated to tho trontinant of 
Australian tinned meats, when, as the writer of the first roaiuial of 
m kind shows, the value of the shipments of beef and mucton has 
risen between the year 1866 and 1871 ftom a total of 321/. per 
annum to 5 1 3ii86£ This increase of figures would seem incredible, 
mcoept tor its oonaistenqy with the statistics of the slaughter of 
riieap aim oxen per week, or per half-year, by one or two represen- 
tariye Am^mban establishments. What makes the tra»4t 
feeble and ]pr4^tehto is the chloride of calciam procew, by 
whic h atmo ipheiie air is excluded from the tin, while the 
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germs of putrettotion am exneUsd by beat All tinit W 
to make the imported tins auke populsr and profitable m tho 
simple observance of tho self-evidost preposition that to stow 
what has been slreody stowed is at once ^‘lost labour'* and 
^ lost savour." To disprove tho libel that these meats am mir ss 
fliavourloss or insipid, it is only uecessary to warm them in tne tins 
in a stswpqn of boiling water, or miply to turn them put 
of their tine, trim off too grease and ielly, which are ready, 
stock fur soups and gravies, and eat them colli, sji they ate. 
The original c^xiking, short, sharp, and intense, before the meat 
malces its. voyage, luu been sucdi as in no pei^tiblo degree to 
sap its flavour ; only allowance must be lusae in ro^ooking tor a 
procum which has luready reduced it to somethuig very like r^ga. 
If this is kept iu view, the hmelossness and the^vailable wei^t 
of tho meat coustiiute a saving which the author of the tvMtise 
before us shows in intel1i(nble figures aud illustrations to be aoiuc- 
whore about 5i<l. a pound in a leg of mutton. Ught-weightod 
tins, which we sometimes hear of, must, ho' avers, be the re^t of 
pure accident, as short weight would not subsiautially affect the 
prriiitif where the prime coat is so very smaU ; and this explanation 
IS ono which will gain credence in prupuxtion to the iudepeudeuce 
of the anonymous author. That he is mdependeut wo imer Irom 
his nonohalimee and iadifferenco as to parUcular brmdo, <<That 
company^" he writes, which sends over best and cheapest 
moats Will in the long run do the moet business and piw the best 
dividend.*’ The companies should certainly be gratoml to him. 

I for the skill with which he has demonstrated the niuUitorm uses 
I of Australian viands. 

The prefaceto “Cterraan Cookery "is a brief exhortation to catho- 
heity of taste in culinary matters, and an endeavour to show how 
mucii theEnglish lose by thtur^ft^iiWiMjOr exclusiveneai^asrogi^ 
foreign dishes. Xt does not confine itself toapologios for retamtog 
Gsrnian names for Gcnnan dishes, and local naiuus for dishes in 
local favour, but argues the advantage, in poiut of excellence and 
variety, of novel importations which may tend to make auEngii^ 

I dinner-table more attractive without increaae of coat And it^ is 
strong on the topic of acquired tastes. Who ever jtegan with 
liking pickles or pungent flavotim of any kind? Olives, porter, 
claret, gamey game, mutton high, woodcocks* trails, and many 
utoer decades ? *’ Indeed there are warnings already that our 
countrymen are beginning to shake off .some preiudicea ss to- 
garde foreign food which we should have thoagut least likely to 
be disturbed. The newspapers tell us that snails for euU^y 
purposes command a vory large sole in the Glouceatur market 

Soups and sauces are obviously matters in which German 
cookery and Australian meats may* well have a couunou ground, 
though one class of Qerniaii soups will, we suspect, be hsril to 
naturelize amongst us. Beer souiw must surely remain a German 
speciality. No other nation could relish a soup xuade of three quarts 
uf ale, two ounces of sago, tlie |>eel of half a lemon, clovee, einnamoo, 
and sugar, with tho addiUon, alter it has boiled for twenty luinutes, 
of sli^s of lemon and a glass of rum or brandy. We cannot 
conceive howjwlato or wit can be sliorpeucd by such a begumhig 
of a repast. Yet this is a more refined, less thick, creamy, and 
foamy beer-soup than many in this category of soap recipes, moet 
of which remind us chiefly of the egg-flip, or rum and niilV, which 
luive their time and place, among ourselves, on a coach drive w a 
cold hunting morning, Nor does it seem that beer is done with 
when the soup is romoved. Though we should look for sometiuag 
piquant to restore an ap|)etito jaded by beer soups, the first Ws- 
tficuifre that we come upon (Stolzer Ileiiirich« p- x8) consists of 
sausages covered with ale in a atewpati, suniner«.Hl for half an 
hour, by which time the ale ia reducea to a brown sauce, which 
is thickened with more ale, wine, gravy, vinegar, lemon-peel, 
caraw.ays, grated brown bread, salt, and wrapper. The Gonaan 
cook’s eels, too, are stowed in teer, and not in *^beo, as 
Lord Kaudal'a were in the iSeoteh ballad; and, in tfutl^ this phase 
of Gerouin cookery explains the saving dause in this Codmiy- 
book in regard to Lenten or Fust-day Soup^ which, however, aro 
a good deal better than the name would imply, and worthy tlie 
table of a not ultra-ascetic cardinal. Among the novel recipes 
which strike us as worth trying in tho German Cookery Book 
are pancake soup, Pomeranian soup with duck, crayfish soup 
(Kreto suppe), and chestnut soup, though in this last there wsas 
no need to note that chestnuts peeled and scalded would take 
less time to cook. It Is with punles espeeiallyi however, that 
a common ground is found upon which to combine the teaching 
of boUi the books before us. Those represent a stock worked 
through a sieve into a thick paste, to be afterwards thimisd 
with soup or broth; aud whether we regard the puxde itself or 
the broth that is to thin it, it is plain that dements will 
bo found in the Juicy meats and the jefiy of tho Australian tins. 
Tho advocate of those tins, however, is not unduly s^i^ ln 
his recommendation of this imported meat for soupfi^ incliiuu 
rather to a combination of fresh meat with lisbi^’s Esieoca. lie 
gives a good recipe for kangaroo soup, dear or tmek, and we .eiu 
oiiswer for this gr.iue soup of the Antipodes bdng worth experi- 
ment. The fault of tinned kangaroo meat is that it is too highly 
spiced and peppered before uude^oiog the tinning and preserving 
process, though it will make ddimous relishes and hon^esuvrot 
such QB patties, crousladcSj and the like. In mulligatawny soup, 
as we should expret from its excellenoein cuniee, Auatraliao nreat 
feims a very serviceable ingredient, and in a couple of cheap vege- 
iaUe soups (Noe. 5 and 6) ite trimmings aud grease are os good 
as anything that home uao has tiQ now put in the plaee of tbem. 

The author of the Austnlian ndpe-Vxik has a afmta intro- 
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,duotion to the sauces which be sug-gests as being half the battle 
lin the naturalisation of tinned moat; and he troiy be forig^ven 
for making too much of the old atoij from the Art of Siimg 
about the disguise of a pair of old kid gloTes by toe aid of 
a good sauce, for the sake of the praeticid oouusol he gives ns 
to the economy of using the gravy of the tins, a strong quintes- 
sence, instead of the stock which an English cook mnhes up from 
bones and trimmim. This will bear diluting; it will luso on 
oociMon repay thickening, seasoning, and flavouring. In its 
preparation a sms j^ud non is to simmer and not to boll ; and 
to bewaro of buroiiig or smoking the sauce. And all heed 
should be given to tlm very needful hint that the cook should not 
be content with following a recipe, but should also tost his or her 
itttdv of it by oscasional tasting. 

Tnose readers whose taste and mind are sufliciently in ptUinU 
may oom]^ the brown sauce (p. 74) of the Australian ^OCitchoner 
with the Drown gravv stock 47) of the Qermiin cook. Ur they 
may assess the diflereuce in the horse-radish sauce of each. Tiiis 
seems to that, while A to tho horse-radish and cream adds 
vinegar, chili vinegar, mustard, and pounded sugar, B, who here 
represonts Germany, ignores the mustard, and for vinegar oiVeL's, 
veiy plausibly, the alternative of lemon juice. There is a considcr- 
able aifferenco between the German orange sauce ’* for wild duck, 
and the Australian for gnlled meal^ though we can well cunemve 
that both are excellent. And there are some sauces — e.y. Holstein 
and Saxony muc&s->of undoubted nrotousious, which are of course 
peculiar to the Gorman cookery-book; on the other hand, we 
owe to the Australian a very useful recipe for eschalot wine to bo 
bottled down and used for fluvounng sauces which do not wont 
the acidity of eschalot vinegar (92). 

’ Over the wide flelds of fish, salads, poultry, fancy pastry, and 
beverages the Australian, from the very nature of the case, 
does not profess to follow tho German. And in each of these 
there is much instruction and interest. A recipe for mock oysters 
CP* 35 ) strikes us as being os groat a resource or shift as Scotch 
woodcock in its way; and tiiat for ''coated pike” (ange- 
schlas^er llechtl (p. 39) reminds us of the device fof re-dishing 
a saddle or shoulder of mutton, with tho vacuum made by the re- 
moval of the prime slices filled up with skilfully disguised mince- 
meat The hints as to salads, too, are worthy of attention, though 
none of them beats the old advice quoted by our Australian 
fiiend, that in dressing salads " a spendthrift should add the oil, 
a miser the vinegar, and a counsellor the sait. " To do him only 

C dee, he manfully runs hb German compcUU»r hard where bo 
common ground ; giving us in pp. 51-4 croquettoj, canueluiis, 
oromeskeys, coqnille^ croustades, petiies bonch^cis, and attelettes, 
according as the taste may prefer the beef, mutton, or game of Ihti 
Antipodes done into cones, oblouus, shells, round cases, or oilier 
morsels. On the whole, we should feel more at home amidst his 
provocatives to the appetite. 

Among the solids of which we (min an idea from the com- 
parison of these volumes, one might do w^orse than try the 
uiepherd’s nie (.p. 12), the potato pie (p. 13), or tho cold kangaroo 
pie mr lunca or broakfast, to say nothing of tho raised beef pie 
with oysters. To the socond of these tho nearest appruiicli in 
Oennau i;ookery appears to be tho potato turnover (p. 156), 
whilst the " Htrudeln/' or roly-polies, which encase inince-iiieiit 
of any kind (p. 191), resemble the minced beef puddings which 
our Australian adviser recommends in p. 1 7. His mutton curries 
and haahe^ rich, richer, and richest, are all good, we will engage 
to say without doing more than reading the recipes ; and his 
baked Irish stew ought to be iirst-rate. Of course ho cannot 
compete with Germany in pasties, ufion which the German 
Coo&eiy Book is naturally very strong. Four altornalive recipes 
are given in it for “Stresburg paKSs do foies gras,’* Nos. 1 
and 2, in which tnifiles form a part abundantly lit fur the 
iMiutn fnsMSO’. What is more, tho author brings them within the 
xange of moderate people by showing that there is a much more 
economical way of going to work than buying Strasbiirg patties 
from tho metropolitan provision vendors. It will induce some 
, perhaps to buy a useful book if we refer them to p. 221 lor 
the imoroiation. The same book will suggest a preparation of 
munmor fruits almost wholly unknown to this countiy. The 
Xalteschaler and Trioit ore German substitutes for pies and tarts 
(the distinction being that the former are more liquid than the 
and are served in a bowl, tureen, or ^lass dish (167-72). 
.ISie Englisb word cold-bowl would be an imperfect synonyiu ; 
bat the compound requires more or less water and wine to bo 
added to the fruit juices. 

We trust that a glance, neceasarily cursory, at both these 
TOlttmes will have the desired eiVect of rccomuiending them to 
professional and amateur ga>ttTf)uomes, as well as to plainer 
end less artistic folk. There is, we aro convinced, much to bo 
learnt from the one and the other in regard to the best means 
cf making our food supply more attraclJlye, more various, and, 
above all, leas expensive. 


THE MlLlTART STRENGTH OF RUSSIA* 

(Smsond Xutke.) 

[ N a former article we noticed the vast diange which 
has come over tho org sniiation of the I tussian forces unce the 

* TI^Armtd Strength of Mnuia* TcansUted from the German (Austrian) 
bf the Topographical Ilepartmeot of the OHioe. 1873. 

JDk M9nwiiaekiHuuslaMda, Rorliai Bunckor. 


Crimean War demonstrated tiie hollowness of aHeserve which 
has to he all but created on the alarm of war* With the exeeptitm 
of such men as are actually on furlough, the Busaian army, ett. 
eluding local troops, is now all actually embodied for active 
service. The cadres ore maintained, in fact, efieotive for tite who|«. 
force that may bo needed for the field, and though the numbers we 
gave of 580,000 men which could be used in Europe ore moderate 
as compared with popular estimates, it must be remembered that 
they are aupplementud by an enormous mass of transport corps 
andother noil-combatants, and by another of purely local troopa 
of regular organization, or regulars permanently delved for local 
duty. And these latter categories Russia mamtains to an extent 
far lieyond tho proportion kept up by oUier neat Powers, as we 
shnll presently see. It is our task to^ay to snow how this force 
lA organized, more particularly as compared with that great model 
army whicn late events have put at the head of all military 
orgoiiizHtions. 

There is no army corps in Russia in time of peace. The highest 
unit for all odininislrativo and tactical purposes is the division, all 
divisions being kept noarlv at the same strength. There aie forty- 
seven of them'iii <ul, of which forty ore known as line or army 
divisions, and the others are select troops, three of Guaz^ and four 
of Grenadiers. One of tho last, and five of the line divisions, aiw' 
allotted to tho Caucasus command, which may be heli^ractically 
to include the whole Asiatic frontier of the limipire. Tliis leaves, 
of course, fortv-one divisions to garrison European Russia, or to 
take part in a European war. Of the other six we shall only here 
my that each icgimeiit in the Caucasus command has a fourth 
batiiiliou; so tlmt the divisions of infantry aro full thirty per cent 
stronger thim those of tlie European commands — an arrangenieqt 
made to prepare thcuii the bettor for such drafts as tho Ehiva 
exj^ditiou is now making on their numbers. 

Tho Kiissinn division is organized not unlike the German. It 
includes, like tJio latter, four infantry regiments, each of ilueo 
battalions, and each numbering 1,000 strong when the men 011 
furlough rejoin. This gives 1 2,000 for each division (usually 
divided into two brigades for tactical purposes), or, in all. 492,000 
infantry. But to this estimate must be added the Rifle battalions, 
which are distributed one to each division of Guards and Grenadiers, 
and one to the first twenty-one divisions of line infantry. An 
extra ono being alsr) assigned to tho Guards specially, tho told 
number of them is thirty^ and tbo complete strength of each is 
800, giviu[jf 20,000 efiectives in all, and raising tbo total of the 
bifontry of tbo European army to 5 1 2,000 men. 

The regular cavalry of Russia is moderate in numbers compared 
to the 80,000 sabres boasted of under tho now German organization. 
It comprises twenty regiments of Dragoons, sixteen of Lancers, 
sixteen of Ifiissars, four of Cuirassiers, aud two of Cossacks of the 
Guard, of which hist, however, two thirds are always on furlough 
under a special onlinnnce. Uf these fifty-eight regiments, four 
only of DragcMms do duty with the army of the Cnuciisus; the 
others form nine cavalry divisions, two callf'd of Guards (the first 
division of those being mode up of tho Cuirassiers and Guard 
CoscMicks), and the other seven of Uie lino. Every regiment has 
four squadrons, each about 150 slnmg in all; so that, 
deducting the ahsoiit Cossack squadrons, there are maintained 
actually in bhirope 220, containing barely 33,000 officers and 
men. Thcro is no brigado organization for the Russian cavalrv, 
wliich is iutimdod either co act in the moss of a division, or to be 
distributed at need among the infantry. 

bkich inffiutry division baa attached to it a brigade of field artil- 
lery bearing the same number, and, like the infantry, those of the 
Caucasus or Asiatic force are stronger by a third the others, 
which contain three biitterica of eight guns each. There aie, 
budides these, eight brigades of horse artillery ; seven, of coarse, 
attached to tho seven cavalry divisions of the line, and the eighth 
a Guard brigado of four batteries, which forma a command in- 
dependent — from long tradition rather than for proper t ^tiw il 
considerations— of the Guard cavalry. The seven Wse brigades 
of tbo line have but two batteries each, and so the whole make 
up eighteen ; whilst the field artillery proper— exclusive of the 
Af<iutic— has 123. When all tlie men are cfdled in, the battery 
may bo taken ut 200 strong. So that the grand total of the 
European artillery amounts to 28,000 men, manning 1,128 guna 

The Enginenrs, which, as in Germany, include the pontoon 
trains, are distributed into battalions of sappers and half-battalioDS 
of pontonniers, the former numbering eleven, each 1,000 strong, 
and tho latt< r six, at 400 only. But two battalions of sappen 
must bo deducted, as belonging to the army of tho Cauctfos. 
The others are distributed in four brigades!^ one of which forma 
part of tho Guard; and the total is, of course, 11,400 fi^d 
engineers to bo added to the other arma 

It seems, then, from the estimates here followed, and attri- 
buted to Colonel Von Verdy, that the force avmlaMe for the 
European operations of Russia is thus divided as to its arma - 
Infantry, 492,000; riflemen, 20,000; cavalry, 33,000; artil- 
lery, 28,000; imd engineers, 11,000; making the to«4df rather 
over 580,000 in all, with 1,128 guns. But then tiliese ndnoi- 
bora altogether exclude the tbrmidable form on tiie Aeiatio fron- 
tier, which, if similarly reckoned up, appears to BtMter roj/ooo 
combatants, with 176 guns. The actual total of the regular 
forces maintained by Russia, exclusive of non-oomtetants end 
local troops, i^not tlierefore be put very mudil under 700,000 
when the r^ments are on a war footing. Its very dispropor- 
tiouata suppJg of cavaliy haa always fisen ui^eiatood to be 
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ef A purpoaei it Imaff InieiiM, in cam of wart to oaH up Ooo- 
AAcka to supply the deidency. Butj not to mention the grcAt 
inferioritr of thsM diildren or tlie desert for any warlike purpose 
beyond toe mere haTMstng of a flying or cardess enemy, it Is wdl 
recked by tbe Prusdan eiitio that the suddenness and dedsiae- 
nan of modem war render d^ndence on any such force unsafe ; 
siboe the struggle might be orer befbre any mat proportion of the 

50.000 rudely estimated as aTailable could ne got to the pnmer 
points. In artlUeryi on the other hand| the Russian army ia ^y 
no meana lackingi according to moderate TiewiL there bdng 
actually more than two guna to every thousand men of the 
infantry and cavdiy ; and dthough this proportion will far from 
satisfy certain oiitiM amongst ourselves, it is usually accepted 
by German authoii^ as a fair one for general needs. It certainly 
atrikea the author of Ihs SeeresnuuM as a very sufildent ratio 
compared to that of the cavalry. 

Trie local troops form a veij important element in Russian or- 
ganization, fulfilung as they do the separate functions of supplying 
garrisons, covering froution, and aiding iu training the regulars, 
and thus leaving the whole of the active army proper available 
for war. Thus the European frontier of Russia is garrisoned by 

30.000 spedal troops of this class, of whom 6,000 are artillery- 
men, and the rest formed into frontier battalions. On the Asiatic 
and SiberifUi sides no less than forty-six local battalions are main- 
tained, with the double object of watching the^districts which form 
their i^rmaoent quarter^ and of reinforcing 'at need the army of 
the Caucasus. It is believed that these battalions are on a reduced 
footing of about 600 men each, giving a total of 28,000 soldiers. 
Whether this bo so or not, they must be presumed to be efTicient, 
for the Khiva columns seem to be in largo part composed of 
detachments from thorn. They are not to be confounded with the 
so-called Government battalions," of very varying strength, 
which number sixty-eight in all, and the real objects of which are 
to support the local authorities and represent the central power of 
the Empire at all important placei^ but more especially at those 
to which more regular troops are not usually assigned. And, dis- 
tinct again from these last, and Hiill more difficult to estimate, 
are the instructional or dop6t battalions, squadrons, and batteries, 
which undertake the first training of the otficer, and are main- 
tained as models of exeredsing from which he can carry to hia 
regiment a proper knowledge of the iustmcllon of tbe recruits 
afterwards to bo placed under him. 

Lastly, we must notice briefly as a recognized national element 
of strength, the so-called Irregular army, formed chiefly of Cossack 
horsemen. They aro reckoned, a;* a paper force, at 144 regi- 
ments of cavalry, all told, with an uncoitain nuiubor of battalions 
of untrained infantry. Though largely used in the Polish struggle, 
the PrusHftn critic aoes not fidleve that they would add more tliau 

10.000 really efTectivo troopers to tho finny for a Pluropoan con- 
flict, or that they could in any way form a very important ele- 
ment in it. ^^Tne enemies of Russia," ho says, ^^on tho side of 
Europe, will reckon ou having chiefly to do with her regular 
troops ; and the fear of Eurf)pe being again ovoriun, as though 
these wore tbe days of Tamerlane, with half-savago Asiatic hordes, 
is one idtugether unfounded." Wo confess to being altogether of 
tho same opinion, and we may add that a study of the exploits of 
the Russian armies in tho Napoleonic wars has long siiico brought 
us to the conviction that the Cossacks played a part — except when 
actually in pursuit of a fugitive foe^which was much more dra- 
matically eiiective than materially important to the operations. 

In comparing the armies of Gorniany and Russia thus for, it 
will be observim that tbe great rclativo weakness of tho latter in 
cavalry, and her large use of regular local troops os part of her 
peace establishment^ form the most striking points of difference. 
But when we pass to the question of orgamzation viewed strictly 
it will be found that the principles are essentially opposed. In 
Russia no exact attempt nos as yet been made to imitate tbe 
provincial corps arvangemonts, which have enabled the younger 
Empire to decentralize ker army to an extent never before known 
without any apparent loss of its efficiency as a whole. A certain 
number of diVinons are indeed allotted to each government; but 
they vary from not less than six in that of St. Petersburg (in which 
of course the Qiimds are included), to one iu certain others of the 
various governments wkich make up the Empire. The divisions aro 
under the military chief of the proianco, who may be, as it happens, 
its civil governor-general or not; but he baa by uo means the 
complete power entrusted to the ** Commanding Gonoral " — as bo 
as emphatacally termed*— of tho Prusidan corps ; aqd most of the 
important questions are passed on. as they mi^it be with us, to tho 
cratral War Office, the fhnperor being not merely in theory, like 
his unde, bat in fact| the head of his own troops. This pnnciplo 
of centralisation ia not however applied strictly to tbe Caucasus 
foroei^ fur the very sufficient reason that their distance, dnd thoir 
constant state of preparation for actual warfare, make it not merely 
unadvisable^ but well nigh impossible, to carry it out in their case. 

The recruiting system dso, like the organization, is at once looser 
<knfl yut more oentraliied than that of Germany. Each division, 
IndUM, IB usnsUy filled up from the government to which it ia for 
the time being arngned. Eut there can hardly bo said to be a strict 
rum m this matter; end it ia dear that the men on furlough, if 
suddenly osUed uft am not held liable to go to their former legx- 
mmt^ bat onlv to enrol themselves at the nearest hea^uartew of 

a division or dhief place of a gorernment Asalmgepart of tho 

populalto Is ifanosfe oosaop^toa in iu tongue and unsettled in 
Iu l^ts^ them no aecarily provM^ that the divisions 
should be eadlj filled up to war etmgth at the word, some befog 


probaUy left far below it, whilst In oilier quartos ibeie Id 
a large excess of trained soldiers comfogin* . . 

It may be add that all this is but the view of outside eiiukiik 
and that Rwniiura if they chote to answer it could give a very 
different report. But the criticisms are shrewdly sustained by the 
wdl-known decision of the Military Commfonon in favour cn the 
intioductioD of the German eystem, lately mode even at the risk of. 
driving GoneralMUiutin outof office. And to this it may be added 
that thoM experts who have studied tbe new Russian law of mili- 
tary service, so far as yet known, are aware that it is singularly loose 
fo lU application of tho principle of universal liability, odmittiiig 
great iiumben of total exemptions^ and allowing a still larger 
pr^rtion of the youth to escape with a very partial training. 

Few people would choose, we imagine, to offer confident pre- 
dictions as to the resulu of that possible struggle between toe two 
great militair empires which in each is so confidently expected that 
Imperial embraces will not affect too belief that it is but deferred, 
not prevented, by such meetings as those of St. Fetmburg. But 
we think those who have followed us in our survey will see good 
reason to believe with Prince Paskievitch that Russia, despite her 
great strength and colossal size, may yet have good cause to dread 

A new invAMon conducted moreprummtly than that of Napoleon," 
an invasion, too, which, should it come, will bo made with intent 
hardly leas hostile to her power than that of the great overtbrower 
of States of sixty yeara since. 


MINOR PO£TS.« 

W E have before ibis had the pleasure of calling the attention 0! 

our readers to the merits of Mr. Wade Robinson's poems. 
Unlike most of the minor poets who come before us, he not only 
does not write nonsense, but ho writes sound sense. But sound 
sense alone, pleasant though it is to find it in modem ppetij, does 
not m^o a poet. Mr. Robinson, however, adds to it no small 
amount of poetic imaginatiem, a versification that is correct and 
often melodious, and a considerable mAst^ over our laitoirage. 
Our language, he might havo learnt by this time, is English and 
not Saxon. Should his poems, as we hope they may, soe a second 
ediliou, let him change the title of the poem he calls the " Saxon 
Bible." No doubt ho wants to mark off that English in which the 
Biblti is written, that " home-spun of Saxon " as ha calls it, from 
tbe English in which tbe Daily Telegraph is written. To allow that 
it is tho latter that is English, and the former that is Saxon, will be 
to give up tbe battle at once. We shall prefer, when we want to 
tiiake a distinction, to talk of E^lito and Trlegraph English. It 
is English, then, that Mr. Robinson writes, and writes with a 
certain amount of vigour that is rarely found in one of tho so- 
called religious iKieta. There are too many of this class who think 
that their piety shall cover their fooblenoss, and that with thu 
stamp of orthodoxy their brass counters shall pass os standard gold. 
11 is poems indeed are not wholly religious, but most of them near 
tho signs of a man who hss suffered deeply, and has found repose 
in revealed religion. Tbe short piece which he entitles ‘‘A Ballad of 
Love." may bo taken os a good specimen of his stylo and of his 
xueth^ of treating his sul^ect. lie ia describing tno perfect love 
of a husband and wife^ and thus writes 

And vlwaya she was there to caat on ovriything s splendour, 
q'o fold him with that constant love so atroog bccaure bo tender, 

To grow with every passing year more beautiful before him, 

Tu sweetly be adored, and Btill more sweetly to adore him. 

And dwelling with thict woman there, the husband did discover 
How weakly he had dreamt of lovo when he waa still a lover— 

How one rich woman, like a flower that spends Ms fife unfolding. 

Has yet a hidden beauty left when men ars done beholding. 

The wife was " touched at last by that stem law whito mocks at 
love s resistance," and, dying. " left him in their pleasant home 
alone and broken-hearted." The husband passes slowly from toe 
Uank and dreary sense of utter desolation^' to a firm belief in a 
great bereaftor." He not only finds comfort for bimself, but has 
comfort to spare for others. In the poet's words 

Thereafter— if 1 atill alioald tril a story worth the telling— 

S!$o liei'ly in this old mail’s heart tho fount of peace was welling, 

Thai furtU Ikc wont to seek those eyes wIumo hghi waa uuonched in aoirow, 
Ami tell liow his own night had found so bright and calm a morrow. 

Mr. Robuisoii would do well to change a word now and toon. 
In the poem from which we have just quoted our taste b offended 
when wo rend how " bnffied winter screamed " about a gardeB, 
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and thw Inst rene «f one of bit best poeme is rtdiy spoilt by the 
word ffluttlog being dtiiggnd into rhyme with ehuttiog. We 
iii«5t ncrl taid, however, with finding fsnit with a poet who has so 
jnnrh in him that we can heartily admire, 

Mr. Appleby and Mr. iiHamuol Hmith have much in nnmmon, 
and, oveept that Mr. Smith embellishes his nneins with a picture 
of ** Ibtilway Const riiotiou/’ and Mr. Appteby cmbollishiis his 
wltliapif'ture of himself, there is nothin{|^ to choose between them. 
Tioth wi'ile utter nonsense, but Mr. Smithes nonsense is perhspa 
fiomewhat the more wearisome of the two, as there is an attempt j 
at humour abf)u4 bis jokes should be missed, ho has, it 

would seem, xemembered how Swift says 

In tnodtrrn wit all printed trasli is 
bi’t ufl with nuDUTOus brraka ami ilashes. 

We must do him the justice to admit that not all his printed 
trash is thus sot off. The following lines, if they have nothing 
else to commend them, are at all events innocent uf italics : — 

And cVn the goods from damage to protoot, 

Well inrml tarpaulin w:m so-enrely 

(With carrier'^ nunio and doftiitaiion 

Above the truoka that bore them from the sliod. 

Mr. Ap][»h*hy possesses in Ibo highest dogree that we have ever 
known an absence of all thuart qualities which are generally 
supposed to go to intike np the ])oet. Ift* cannot ev<*ii write 
pammatically, rhyme convctly, or n-'-e his lingers witli acenraev 
111 keeping hi.s lines of the right niiiiihcr of syllahles. lie knows 
nothing of m«dody or metre, find, in short, would bo utt<Tly in- 
tolerable even if he wero to take to writing hymns or congratu- 
latory poems. Ilo lins Lu ornj mutter, however, set our iiicalcni 
poets an oxnniplo which they would do well to follow. J fe liiiH 
annotated his own poems and cleared away certain difiieulties by 
explanatory notes. For iii.^tnnce, he has written some verso.s on 
that “great writing *' (-harh-s Diclci^n.^. With a view, we 
Huppose, irhiefly to postorily, who, whiloit preserves the memory of 
Mr. Appleby, inny yet forg<‘t Mr. Dickens, ho tells us 

Charles Dickmawas a didingiiidicd novoliht, hiirn at PortamAuth 1812, 
died .luiiK 9, 1S70, at t^arUhill, ISoi^hcstor, Kciu, ami intorrfHl at 
Ahthiv. ill life vAurtfd ami iidinirHl, his works rend by all classoa ihnmgh* 
out the civUixi'd world, and whose death w.‘is universally lamenteil. 

The same kind foresight for future jruneraliOiis is shown in the 
short history he gives of llio life of Napoleon III,, and of the 
illiiem uf the Priiice of Wales. ITo has, however, done lua work 
hut cjireleealy $ for, though he writes a poem Hhakspeare, Luhaa 
forgotten to tell us who Sbakspearo wm Such linos as tiu* follow- 
ing, however, will in days to ciune rou-ic the (.Mirio.sity of some uiiti- 
qiiury and set him to learn something of this Shokspearo :-*• 

(Tfr thrw htindrwl 3'cara hav'C been and griite, 

Since thuiil linmnrtul bard of ^tmiford-Avoii ; 

Thun <:hii< mighty gaiiiiis now laying in dust, 
ihit thy liksm^a— i.H iiuw U'fore me in bmt. 

Mr. Appleby makes a fiorco onslaught on “ the ignoramuHcs who 
r>ii] aua ivinr..’* As it is said that no man is so uiiserablo but 
that if ho looked ho would find .somo one still more miserable, so 
wo mmit believe that Mr. Appleby cannot be so groat a ranter 
but that if bo looked he might yet discovor a greater nuitcr. Wo 
(duiuld be ciu'ious, however, to know who the ijniorainuBes can bo 
on whom the writer of such lines aa the following from the poem 
called “ A datanic Victim *’ looks down with contempt; — 

On a barning cminoiic'c he iitood 
With HeiY foot ufioii the \iclim cmight, 

^'Inn on m« nwk with pleasure fraught ; 

Maid he, ‘'This worm he hath shed bloud.” 

Then tt horrid and dvnioniav laugh 
Made the halls of tiro loud resound, 

While tliev tho worm su tightly liound; 

He sbriekltig uwfui iu the hellish gulf. • 

By the way. it would be well if in n future edition he wero in a 
note t» tell uii why his pooin on. “a reiioiiting and sorrowful 
Magdalen is called “ Le Circe’s Story'.*’ 

\V*^bether the worm of Mr. Appleby’s muno belongs to tlio same 
spedeB as the worm of the author of iWisreilmeotu Trifle* would bo 
u question that falls rather within the province of the naturaliNt 
than that of tho critic. We should not protend, therefore, to 
doddeona matter that docs not properly belong to us liore; but, 
((Uoting both pB.^.8agea, we content ourselves with colUng the attvn- 
tioa of the scieiititic world to an inqpiiry that is full of interest. 
The second wunn occurs in the following extract from a poem on 
“ the £eroo ITsarro, perfidious oh pitiless”* » 

Pi/arri) fi-ll ! No tenrkr tear 
Proppdl (111 hiN mangled form % 

The condor snunTc'd it from aStr, 

And snotcliul it fimm the worm. 

It is not WDnderftil that since this momonble event in Peru's 
“faithful records” 

Fbuurro’s evor-hatoful ii.nine 
Coospficuuus hath stood. 

Mr. Alexander among his othor pcxims publishes a tragedy in 
'Hvo acts, which he teiis us “was written with a view to the 
btoge.*' Ue complaiiis of “ the cxtrmirditinry and almost insur- 
mountable dilHcttlties that ara thrown by managers in tho way of 
.aspinuits for dramatio honome.” Hie managers of the present 
day, we dare say, are as likely to foil in diacM^rnment as their predo- 
cemrs ofteu have failed before them, and if a Goldsmith Aould 
write a Oood-yatured Stan, a Oatrick might bo blind to its merits. 


Nevertheless, in the present cose we think, the managm ate riMvt : 
for though Mr, Alexander writes with' a certaut cOrlteotness^or- 
rectness alone will not keep an audfonee from 4eep or a manager 
from the Bankruptcy Court. “ The one most'succes^ dramatbt 
of the day,** to whoso jud||;mont he submitted his tragedy, vqi^ 
Ci-rtainly right in condemning it “ as an actmif play,” though *^0 
cannot go with him in giving “a fiattering opinion as regards the 
i^ytiiry of the piece.’* linlike moat minor poets, Mr. Alexander is 
correct in hia voraitication and rhymes, ana not extravagant in his 
S(*tiilfnente. But oven a modem audience could Scarcely enjoy 
such lines as tho following : — . 

WiiJ/iz, An iirmy will set forth to quell the alavea 
Kre many dnyb can p!i*irf. 

Mwrai}. ‘ The chtof (*o}])raand ?•— 

JJnrlfh, Tlioro Ia no chief command, it » hm this 
lUy deep di.'tploa**!!!'*; as does that 
Of r^Acb riglit'lhiiikiug man. 

Murad. Art thou not named ? 

Jlai'jfU. I am. 

Murad. Thns far did 1 anticipate 

W'liiit scarce could fail to he, 

Mr. Wilkinson nuiy in an affected disparagement call his poems 
liuhbk.< Liijht Air, \V(3 do not know what may be the apecitic 
gravity of the vramtA avr of the Bmotions, but there is no Bnglisli 
air - not ('vtm that of a November fog ia London — that would not 
bo insulted if likened to thiii*o Bubbles, The p<}et, in some verges 
tliiit he c:nlLs “ VV'ay ward Fancy ,'* tells us, “I fancy words that 
.<<uunil the mystic.*’ The following is a loir speciiueu of hU 
mvi-ticism 

It \i* till* witching time of night, 

Aii'itlif'r da\' past, 

Tlu' cat i« parVinq in the light. 

Till' gds is luiming OiM. 

Til.' u'caLIy clndon in the grate 

• tiivv out 110 lilmy rock, 

I'ho yellow birdie o>r m3' pate 
ilu8 iiusbed his noisy check. 

Tho author of loh Du n addresaos to tho Prince of Walea, in 
the form nfu poem, 11 somewhat long and dull .sermon, taking as his 
text, I0 quote his own words and his own English, “the noble 
motto thou hast heired.” Jte reminds the Prince of tho high 
position he holds, and uses Hie following Hciimiitic illustration to 
bring homo to him the duty of giving drink to the thirsty 

'l\» proftiT food 

Wliilf* water ye with bold, Is lulxiur ln«t, 

Th' *lfctric ciirrcnti (ruoistiirc ahssit) lio 
:ind ((iiiesccnt. Still rcujain!i 
Thu IWI intact, and still the hungry crav<% 

He goes on to remind him that “ Ihrii'o blest is ho who takes tlie 
Htrangor in.” Whether ho is referring to the diHiingiiishod 
jitriuigers who occanionally visit this country and to their reception 
in Huckingham Palaco is not made so clear os might be wished. 

Miss Bond, taking udviintago of the Thtuik»giving I)n^*, also 
givi5.s tho Ih’incc good advice, aiid urges him “ to ride, O Prmce, to 
grander life,” in her poem on this interesting ucension she a.sks 
vvheieforo 

Cheer the milliuns, near and for ? 

] ter explunatloii of this cheering u certainly somewhat vague, 
though perhaps it only makes that call on the imagination of the 
reader which is a chariurteristic of good poetry. The answer is • 
Some one goes by Temple Bar. 

It was commonly reported at the time that one of the high City 
functionaries at Temple Bar appropriated to himself the chcMirs 
with which the Prince was welcomed. The indefinitenoss of the 
poetess may perliaps help to account for the confusion which 
existed in his mind. 

hlr. Kentish has performed a feat scarcely inferior to that of 
tho hero whom he sings, for while Caisar reached Britain, Mr. 
Kentish has reached a socemd edition. Flushed with ^success 
he meditates further conquests and in fresh fields. lie sings 
in the preface to his second edition ; — 

However, il‘ it holler please the critic 
My iniuie, houcofurward, ns her wings grow alionger, 

Ri^gardfui of hi* comments analytic, 

Shall mount in metre an iambus longer. 

We do not remember very well the comments that wo passed on 
Mr. Kentish's muse. If he will listen to one mote comment, 
which shall in the strictest sense of the word be analytic^ wo 
would advise him, instead of lengthening his measure by a single 
iambus, to count carefully on his fingers the number of feet of 
which ills verse is composed, and to have it for the future exactly 
that number of feet shorter. 

How fur Dr. Ilake*8 ParahUa and Taka are a new pubUco- 
tioii wo do not know. One or two them we have cer- 
tainly read hefoie in his earlier work, and read with plea- 
sure. We are glad to see thorn again, and to see them as 
they now appear, for not only have they oonridemble merits 
of their own, but also they are admirably illustrated by Mr. 
Arthur Ilughea There is a certain pleasant harmony between 
the poet and the artis^ though tho poet would have been perhaps 
more fitly illustrated by one who belonged .to the ear&r and 
harder school of the Pre-Iiafraellites, than by ono who is gifted 
With so soft and gentle a touch os Mr. Hughes. The most obiarm- 
lug poem, as also tho most charming illustration, ia that of “The 
Lily of the Vallj^,” which, by the way, we do notrenkamher to^havo 
seen before. Hie Mowing verse la very pretty in itwlf, but, 
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Nut yit to te WMflihin^'tst 
to fv«iM «iA Mto^ ibapM nraMi 
Tbe buds todkiAoli itonnedliw pnga^ 
And ftU IImI Peiith oonld Mgr eonoobd* 
To ffitirled and bdUoir JSftAm oold, 

Bb9 bad not Muiglit llio MM of old. 


Wa miui find apace ibr (me moie quotatum 


Agalo tbroac^ bnto and btub ibe dev ] 

Beyond tbo wood there lay the a«ld ; 

Though unknown paths broke on her vieV| 

To childish fears aha would not yield, 

But looked at heaven and saw its scope. 

Taught by her mother where was hope. 

It is a piiy that the poet should have aftexvards put the last two 
vexMs into the littlo child’s mouth, and mode her say, 

1 lo^ed at hearen and saw iU scope, 

Taught by my mother where was hope. 


What waa natural enough when aaid of the child beoomoa most 
sumatural when aaid by the child. 


AUERIGhK LITEBATURE. 

fTIHE Eeport of the Seeietaiy of the Treasury * prcaents some 
X pointa of atonal oontrasti and some of interesting comparisun, 
evilh our .own unancdd system. It appears, for example, that 
between May 1869 and June 30, 1872, tboro wes purchased on 
behalf of the Treasury an amount of stock exceeding in nominal 
value 54|000,ooo/. sterliug, at a cost in gold of about 5 1 ,000,0001, 
prices In gold ranging from about 82^ to par. It appears, again, 
that the revenues of the Federal Government average about sixty 
milliona sterling, or somewhat le^ per annum, afforaing a surplus 
of from six to eight millions availame for the redemption of debt. 
Of the revenue a little less than two-thirds (say, 35,000,000/. to 
36,000,000/.^ is raised by Customs duties under a highly pro- 
tective taiid; between 17,000,000/. mid i 8 ,odo,ooo 4 » pro- 
duced by the various classes of taxes, direct and indirect, lumped 
together under ibe head of Internal Kevenue ; while ot the re- 
maining sources of revenue, the tax on banks is the only one that 
produces more than half a million sterling. The large re- 
missiona of taxation rendered pa<fdble by the elasticity of British 
revenue and the parsimony of Liberal Administrations sink into 
insignificance bemro the gigantic figures of American financiers, 
showing a reduction ain(^ the war of some 50,000,0004 
taxation, not very uuequaUy divided bidween Customs 
and internal llevenue. When he posses from finance to 

commerce Mr. BoutwelTs tone is by no meons so triuniphaut, 
and presents a (^ntroat quite as remarkable, (bough in 
an opposite direction, with the glowing congratulations of 
Englian statesmen over the ever-swulling trade of the United 
Kingdom. Under a tarifif expressly constructed to develop native 
resources and enoourago native industry, the trade of America 
appesrs to languish, and an important part of it to pass into foreign 
hands. The imports and exports of the States, exclusive of the 
precious metals, amount to nearly two hundixd millions sterling ; 
and little more than a fourth of this vast traffic is carried on in 
American bottoms. At first this falling ofi'of native shipping %vas 
ascribed to the war, ond to the perfidious policy of Great Britain 
in fitting eat for the Confederates cruisers that drove American 
lapping to toke refuge under the British flag. But this dolusion 
has been efiectually dmellod by the course of events sioco the 
close of the struggle. In 1 864 the proportion of traffic carried 
on in American ve^s was 46 per cent. ; in 1 808 , when the eiFects 
of the war had passed awaj', it was 44 ; since that time it has 
dwindled rapidly to 38 in 1871, and to 28^ in 1872. At one 
time the whole misemef was oNcribed to the heavy taxation of 
foreini articles used in shipbuilding, which certainly would of 
itself have made that industiy almost impossible ; but Congress 
has granted drawbacks on such articles, and still the trade con- 
tinues to languish and to wane. Mr. Boutwell is not peniuadjed 
by this reamt that the policy of Protection is a mistake. On the 
contrary, ho is disposed to extend it, luid to revive the mercantile 
marine of the United States by bounties given to encourage the 
estahUshment of lines of American steamers, especially in the 
Pacific ; he hopes thus to divert the freights of American goods 
Into American vessels Igr, in plain words, paying a portion 
of the freights out of the public purse, and lightening the 
cost of shipping under the American fiag at the expense 
of the Ameacao taxpayer. Go is not quite true to the l*ru- 
teetioniat theory, for he recognises the soundness in terms of that 
P'ree-trade logic which prove.^ that a trade encouraged by difier- 
curial duties is simply simdited at the expense of the consumer, 
f*T . 22 ?^ on at a loas to ^e nation. But he argues that 
ladnstXM which may be quite capable of holding their own and 
addinglaigely to the national wemth in their admt state, require 
' proteemen m their earlier years; and that America, having ui 
* home the nmans of producing nearly eveiything she can require^, 
will do well to foster a van^ of trades which at first cannot 
reaist rareM ^mpetitiim, wifh a view to rendorhig herself at no 
^ta^ pexun the pi^ucer of those articles whi^ she at present 
impeetik ^ ^ with her agriculUiral produce. With a 
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plaine of n ^balairae agetarat lira Slntoe» fagotting, it ^ranidd 
seem, that tlra meaning of that phrase in lira* lengtinge nf 4 ra 
.raeroantila thnoiy was a halam Hm taiid«d^to*tlra enpaidnCgMl 
and silver, wherese America is, as be Umself adra» natniU^ 
end properly an expovtor of the preoioiii melnle. When llrane 
exp<^, nun those of American bo^a eorae to, be eddeddelira 
erMit ode of the eccount, the balance is hardly eiificleut to cepea* 
sent the profit realized on exports, whtoh must nlwaye fignseln 
the shape of an excess of impoits, if both .aie veined at Hra 
American port ^ In regard to Uih euivea^ hie views may not be 
open to much objection; but he dees net appear Billy to roeogntoe 
the evils of an inconvertible ounency, and particularly the danger 
of suck “ expansions” tbmof as he recommends for the nuxprae 
of moving the crops ” in the summer end autumn. In too case 
of convertible paper, such a temporaty expanaiou is at onee osir*- 
reoted when the temporary neeu is over; but the tendeBuyof 
every inerease of an inconvertible oumney in to raise prices, and 
thereby to render permanent the demand for the very toorease that 
has caused the mischief. It is something, however, that Mr. 
Boutwell is alive to the uocessity of bringing back the paper 
money to a metallic standard, and seems to ^knowledge that tois 
can only be done by contraction. 

The Iteport of the Commissioner of Intemid Revenue * contains 
comparatively few pointa of interest. Among these are the 
amounts raised by taxes on spirits and tobacco respectively— about 
nine and throe and a half milUons— while fermented liquors” 
return loss than a million and a half. The Comptroller of the 
Currency f dwells chieiiy on the toilure of a legislative attempt to 
apportion the circulation of United States notes through the 
National Banks according to a scheme based on the population 
and wealth of the different States ; and, showing that the North- 
lilastem States have got more than their share, he sugi^*!* 
perilous expedient of a further issue to redress the balance. 

The Umted Stat&i Seffittar or Btuebook t i* a jpahlicatioa some- 
what of the nature of our own official or statistical almaiiaca. It 
ecu tains a list of the principal departments of the Union, with the 
chief officera of each ; an Army and Navy List; an abridgment of 
the most important population statistics of the Oodsus m 1870 ; 
a record of the votes at the Preridei^tial eleetions of 1872 and 
1 868 ; and, in short, Just that kind of practical information whirii 
a journalist or an omcial may need to lay his hmid upon at any 
moment half a dozen times a day, and ia tiuneibra glad to have 
at hand in a publication of this kmd. 

A reprint of the papers which wsre written by the prindipal 
authors of the Cunstitution of 1787, while their nandiwork was 
underling sharp and eager discussion in all quartan prior to the 
decisive popular vote, published in three or tour of the principal 
Now York Journals (dtornately, and afterwards so famous when 
collected in a single volume under the title of the Ffdsralfr/S, ia 
even now a matter of some litoraxy iutarest, ^ The present edition 
has a tolerably good index, and a comparison of the different 
authorities rejecting the aatborship of the several lettsra among 
whom there is a general agreement. It is plain that the great 
majority of the letters were written by Alexander Uamilton, most 
of the remainder by Madison, and some by him and Hamilton iu 
conjunction; whilo six or seven are ascribed to Chief Justice 
Jay. The FedoraM is interesting, both in an historical and 
a political light, and is, in fact, the moat important political treatise 
ever published in Americzi. ^ A thorough study of its pages is 
useential to anything like a just coQiprehenaion of the Constitu- 
tion, or of the subaequBUt oontroversies which have turned upon 
constitutionnl issues, as well as to an underalandmg of tiio early 
history pf the Union. Written by the chief of that party which 
prevailed in the formation of the new system, and intended tr> 
vindicate it against the attacks of the Oppositiou, it throws a light 
not to bo obtained from any other source on two most stouificant 
questioiiB— Wliat was the original meaning of the ** fundamental 
compact” in the minds of those who drew it up P and in wbat 
sense was it acoepted by the States? No man had a laiger ahare 
in framing the Constitution than Hamilton. It was not, indeed, what 
be would have made it had he been untrammelled by his colleagues ; 
for his own views ware almost monarchical, and were oeortainly 
iu favour of that consolidation which was the great dread of the 
iStat^ and which the framcre of the Constitiition were compelled 
studiously to avoid. The suspicion — arising partly perhaps from tlie 
knowledge of his tendencies — that tlie new Union would supersodo 
the independence and absorb the sovereignty of the several Htatea 
waa the chief obstacle to the adoption of the plan of the Oonven- 
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tton; lud it was to olUky thia su^icioa that Hamilton asdhu 
^low-writoM AddraifiMtd tbemselvea. Having this dbject, they 
would of couma be careful not to exaggerate the Federal power 
aa created by the Convention ; yet, being anxious above all things 
to maintain that power at the highest possible sUmdard, ^^ey 
certainly would not allow any depreciation of its coustitutionia 
authority to appear in their argument. Hence the work may ho 
taken as a very fair exposition of the Constitution as it nffectod 
the relativo position oi the Union and the SSlates ; and in this 
light it is iiitcrestiDg to note tlie wide ditference botween the 
tone of the old Federalists and that of the party which of late vears, 
in order to condemn secession and to magnify the power .which 
was virtually at its own disposal, has undertaken to assert ultra- 
Federal doctrines. That the States were, when the FoderaliMts 
wrote, as fully sovereign and independent coniiuunitios as jinv In the 
woridf they neither utbrm nor doiiv they assume it as tho oasis of j 
aS their arguments, and their object is to show that tho States j 
would not part with this character, or with any sovereign powers | 
compatible with tho existence of a Government representing 
them all in the face of foreign Powors, and rapabio of p<'r- 
forming the functions indispensably necossaty to tho mainten- 
ance of iinion among them. That the allegiance of every citizen 
was primarily due to his State is also assumed throughout; 
and several arguments are employed to pnwe elaborately 
that the citizen would always prefer hi^ State allegiance to his 
obedience to the Federal Government, should their claims come 
into conflict. The gonoral tenor of the reasoning is that thii 
former Union or Confederation, under which tho Federal aulho- 
rt^ had to deal only with the States, and was deptuidcnt on them 
for the exticiititin of its Cf^romands — under which, for example, it 
could lovy direct taxes only by sailing on the States to iniike 
certain proportionate contributions to its treasury, and could levy 
troops oaly by requiring each Stfito to furnish its proper quota of 
men— was iu^equato to the mnintoiianco of national credit and of 
general safety ; that, if tho Union was to subsist, it must bo allowed 
to have, within tho sphere of its functions, direct authority ovf^r 
citisenB as well as over States, inasmuch as no coercion of the latter 
was possible, save by means of open war ; that the powers entrusted 
to the Federal Government were not greater than wore aba^diitcly 
essential to the performance of its functions ; and that they could 
never be used, practically, for the oppression of the States or the 
curtailment of their sovereign authority. The c;iso which ludually 
oceutred— that one portion of the Slates should use their 
aupremacy in the Federal Govomment f<ir the purpose of coercing 
the remaindtr, and thus drive the latter to resist by Ibree — ^uever 
occunedto those writers ; and, In studying wheir arguments, we are 
perpetually reminded of their fallacy by tlie recollection that this 
was tho form which the danger actually took, and that .nil 
these reasonings fail to show any security against it Th^ 
elaborate argument addressed to prove the inconvenience of 
the coexistence of several independent l’owf;Ts wilhiii the 
tenitoiy of the States was as applicable in 1861 ns in 17B7, 
and had no doubt some weight iu inspiring the North with 
a determination never to allow the division of the Union to entail 
upon it the curse of frontier lines, internal (Custom-houses, and 
otanding armies. But, as a general rule, the impression made by 
the perusal of thia work is a melancholy one ; the reader being 
constantly reminded that the very dangers apprehendtid by many 
statesmen of Virginia and the tSouth from the Constitution of 
1787 did actually come upon them, in spite of all the securities 
pointed out, and honestly believed to bo sufEcient, by the authors 
of tho FedertUid* 

We have received two volumes of somewhat similar purpose 
and character — ^the Seimtes Fecord *, edited by Mr. A. Beach, and 
the Year-Book of Naturo oftd Popular Sciencof, by Dr. J. C. 
Draper. Tho former wo have notic^ on previous occasions ; we 
may therefore briefly say that its record of tho inventions, disco- 
Tones, and scientaiic discussions of tho last year ie divided lirst 
under several general heads, according to subjects, and then dis- 
tributed into pavographs with appropriate headings, each describing 
some single new process of manufacture, new scientific discovery, 
or suppom diacoverr, or question of interest : a number of abridg- 
ments of papers on this cuUa of topics, from the records of diflhrent 
societiea or the communications of individual inventors and disco- 
veren, adding matorially to tho value and interest of the work. 
The Year-book is similarly arranged under general heads, with an 
excellent index referring to each separate fact, theory, or incident, 
and is on tho whole rather more devoted to science, physical and 
■OGial,mid rather less to practical inventionB, than tho former. 
Both ara useful and convenient works of reference ; the more so 
that we know of no exact parallel to them among English peri- 
odicals. 

Upon our monthly list are two impostont works on insanity, 
the one legal, the other medical, aa regards their authorship and 
prat of view, but each crossing at many points the line pursued 
by the other. Dr. Ray’s Voninbuiiotu to JUmtai PaUuAogif ) discuss 


* Urn Sehac§ JUeord /hr 1873. A (^ompendiam of SoiSntifla Progress 
and Dlscovwy durlim thePut Year. KdRed by Alfked E. Beach. With 
llinatraUons. New York: Mona A Go. London: Sampson Low A Co* 
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Joan C. Praper, M.D., Professw of Natural Histoiy and Physiology In the 
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Medical CoUra New York: tolbner, Anutroiig, A Go. Lon^: 
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at seme length the judieiiil treatment of iusaalty in dvil and eri-\ 
mlnal cases, and the dillicultios interposed by the law In the proper 
treatment of patients suffering ftra mental dlseaie, as well as a 
number of parricular cases of insanity memoraUe on account of 
tlieir legal conae<;|ueiices or of the station of thu su^rera— the me 
of George 111 . being among the latter. As a phyuieiao, regaMjW 
matters from the professional point of view, lir. Ray coropKi^ 
strongly of the distrust shown by judges and juries of tho et ideim 
of experts in lunacy cases, and though ho anows that experts do 
frequently and glaimgly contradict erai other, he cannot see that 
thU jusititios suspicion of the value of their statements. Nor does 
he much regard tho fact that, like other professional men, these 
experts are apt tu look at everything in the light of their own 
cxperienco, and, being chiefly familiar with eccentricity as an 
Acc'^nnpaniinent of madness, to believe that all oddity is a pro(xf 
of unsound mind. Tn like manner, he argues against the toqtiire- 
meiit of a judicial inquiry previously to tho confinemeut of 
a patient, as being dangerous to his health; he fails to ap- 
preciate thu peril of an abuse of any nrbitraiy power of 
conHiiement by interested relations and dishonest practitiohers. 
One of the most curious pASSages of his work incidentolly ' 
cuniirnis in a striking manner the statement of a former patient, 
whose book was reviewed in our columns, that a keen and eager 
lunging fiir home on thn part of a convaleficent is rcgaitled by the 
phy»:iciiuis of asylums os evidence of lin^ring lunacv. His 
criticisms of the definitions of English and American law are, 
from the ataiidpoLiit of medical experience, just enough ; but his 
professional prejudices are so strong, and his tendency to iiejj[leet 
tho uthiT side of all questions in which ho is interested is so 
marked, ns to inspire considerable distrust of the soundness of hrs 
judgment on practical matters. Dr. Wharton’s Treatise on Mental^ 
VnsoumhitM deals with tho legal definitions and consequences of 
insanity, nnd maiuluins doctrines — such as that of partial ro- 
sponsibility ” — which aro by no moans generally acceptod, as well 
as many which, though forming undoubtedly a part of the law of 
I ihd subject, are repraluited bv physicians, and doubtfully re- 
garded by many sound and independent lawyers on tho Bench. 
The legal aspects of the whole subject are fiulv discussed in this 
volume, which is, for America at least, one of the standard works 
upon this branch of law. 

A Report on tho Law nnd Practice of ({uarantino t on tho 
Southern Coasts of the United States contains a good deal of 
curious and conflicting evidence respectiDg the emcai^y of the 
me.ans commonly employed to exclude contagion by physical pre- 
cautions. Whether it bo possible or not te establisn a blockade 
a^inst disease must of course depend primarily upon tho iiuxlo in 
which the germs uf disease are conveyed, ana thus involves thii* 
whole question of tho nature of contapon, the cliaracter of 
contagious di.s(*asos, and their mode of propagation — ^matters 
upon which physicians of tho highest authority seem to bo 
not unequally dividend. Till they are agreed, it seems 
hopeless to ask thoso who are threatened by contagion 
to give up tbe precautions which, on the old theory, are most 
effective against it; and on ibis ground, if nut on any 
more positive, the Report upholds the ^ general system, while 
carefully discussing the periods, duration, and machinery of 
quarantine in general, and in particular instances. The scourge 
against which tho Southern States are obliged to guard is of 
course the yellow fever, which, though it is sometimes said te 
bo native to New Orleans, and certainly tinds favourabio condi- 
tions there, is considered by Southerners at any rate to be generally 
A foreign importation, and to have its especial habitat 
in the West Indies and on the coasts of Central and South 
America. 

A detailed ** History of Sbort-Hom Cattle the origin of 
tho race, their suppost^ affinities and the breeds in which their 
peculiar virtues are most highly developed, may be very valuable 
to breeders and amculturiste, but can hardly command the atten- 
tion of the general reader. 

Three clever volumes of fugitive papers, originally bearing the 
pseudonym of Frederic Ingham, are now published with the real 
name of tho author, Edward E. Hale. The>ZayAam Papera § consist 
chiefly of humorous sketches of, possible or impossible adventures, 
not wholly unworthy of the author of that wild and wonderful 
absurdity, Tho Bri& Moon," which, in remarking on a previous 
collection, wo recommended to the notice of ourremif. If Yea, 
and Ferhaj)$\\ derives its title apparently from two or three 
pieces of imaginaiy histo^, as a supposed meeting of Homer and 
David, of Faul and Nero, &c. But tho most original 


* A Treatise on Jfenfal Unaoandnms embraeinp a General Vieio of 
Pswhnhgical Law. By Francis Wharton, LLP ., Author of ** Treatms on 
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f Report on Quarantme an the Soatkam and Gulf Ornate ef the Gnited 
SUtiet. By Harvey K. Brown, Asslstaat-Sargean, United States Army. 
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i IKetora of tho Short^Uom OMe : their Gnpin, Progroeif and PreMne.% 
CondUion. By Levris F. Allen, Author of " Ameriesa Catue/' Editor or" 
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striking 


w w the poUecUoii la the storf of "The 

Mail without a tlountij/’ a fellow-conapirator of Barr, aontencedi 
in accordance with hia own rash imprecation, hoirer to hear of the 
United States again.’* There are now some millions of involuntary 
eij^ens on whom the pathos and the moral of the tale will fall 
V s' dead indeed. Si/barit * contains a aeries of sketches of com- 
jfrotiitiee real and imaginary, intended apparently to contrast real 
and ideal society, and discussing the moiins of providing suburban 
houses for tho working classes. Mrs. Sh>we*s I^tneUo Zeaveti t is 
another collection, with less humour and uioi'e pretension to 
serious purpose. 

The mcmval ofid Swrgic<d Iliatory uf the Part I. J, is 

published in two enormous quarto rolumet, tho surjirical volume 
cliieliv filled with ** coses,'* the modical with statrstical lablos, 
showing the mortality and sickuoss in ditferent places and at 
difterent times, and tho comparative loss by ditferont classes of 
disease. Tho subject ai well as the size of tho work puts it beyond 
the scope of tho general reader’s studios ; and evon professional 
men can rarely have leisure to study a record so ponderous. The 
introduction, with a careful abridgment of tho tables and a 
judicious selection from tho cases, might, if published separately, 
be more useful and more popular. 


By Edward £. Hale. Boston; Fields, 
r & Co. 1869. 
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Government Printing 


CongreHN. under the direction of 
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NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that toe decline to return rejected eommuni^ 
eatioM; and to this rnle we can make no exception. 

The Satttbdat Review is duly rsgistersd for transmission abroad. 

The publication of the SAtUKDAT Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early traucs, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 

Nearly all the back Numbers of the Satiteday Review may he 
obtained through any Jtookseller, or of the l\iblisher, at the Office, 
Smdhampton Street, Strand, W,C,, to whom all Communiea* 
tions relating to AdoeriUenients should likewise be addressed. 
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le dtjjdriwM of Furcltaeltiir euch ArllciM. Nn iIcaIcj* mad nutiiy—Addfua. A. B.. core of 
U . 8. Xdnooln K ahm, tn Mew t>xibril street. VV .0. 

*lRoi)liiaOEs’ ~ woNotniAMsr XiIms^ (:i!ijEOT8,"*^'d 

. je AOtMlEHSES flMlincd. and Steel Dice Rnfravril ne Geme. 

RAIBEIlKxnsTfC, GRnTESQDE. aiul ECCKMTidf' MOMOGUAMS orUetUwlIy do> 
•iMi^lhrnnyeoinUiimhmoflAStere.^.Mii'rR TAPEU ami EN VKUiPAS Htaintiril m Colour 
Heltef. mul brltllMilly Illuminated In Guid. SiUcr. and Colour*, iii tlie lilclieat fltyln of Art. 

VlSITlNti CAKJl-FIaATE vliwantly ensTAved. and IQO Muperflne Cera* printed t«>r te. <kt. 
At IIEif K Y RO DBIGUES*. 4 a riOCADILLY. UmiXW . 

^REME da la CUEMPi (the New Court Note Paper), 

V' mwJftOnmOwInFHAieto. KMltitcrHl..-TlM rnblleoroMiwemilly CAl^TlOMED that 
thuEE^CiltlRTMin'KFAFi:^* to hv IimI only of JKnIiKK k K'NEIt^TlIB.to the 
QuMin, tlemltUfl Eiitcrmrace and HUtlou«r« by MwHal .ipiiuintmenta to their Itoyal IflgluirMee 
the Priiitw and Prlneem of Walce. 8iHX‘lnu>iiii of Monoumuie. atninplnc. and Cliaita Berti cta 
frco.*.ll3 8t. JamM*«Stw*t,and flO iermyn Street, S.W. 

ALUMINLUM'^A^^^ 10a., £l Ifis.. £2 ^ 1 

MarvMkiHeTiimikttiiere. Machine mailc. Same a« ninplial by un to T1 .11.11. the Frliioe 1 
afWalee. lltoelntloiie,Tli<i«atam]a.— MILLIE IM * LA WLKY, Ifin Strand. j 

T .ONliON & RyDKH, Diamond Merchanta.— .Wedding ! 

Eravekte, Weddlac Mceklnoee. and Wediliiig Preernte of e* '*ry deecrlpthMi. Oride? 
makle']*onhete,td new acid original IK’iignei with a lame variety of lilenuind Umamente of 
artlctlo merit. In the hevt UMrible tatfte and of «ti*r1lnir cxtTlIoucv. at Mcwre. I.OMD 11 M « 
RYDKH'B, Diamond Mwchanie, 17 M«w Bond Ktreot, cwruer orcilllkinl Streal. 


E DENT iV CO., 61 Strand, W.O., and 34 Royal P^xrhange, E.O., 

• Manufhoturem nf CUIIONOMKTKKS. WATCUEK. AATHOMOMICAL, UODSE 
aad TUBliEl' CLdt'-KS. to Her Majeety, and II.R.IL the Frlmwof Waire; Dakrmortlie 
Gvdat Cloidi of the Jloueee of irarliamcnr. and of the New btaiidaid Clock of the Ihijal 
Gheervatory. Gteenwlnh. Cetalucnm on application. 

E. DENT * CO., 61 Stmuil.M and m Koyul Kichanse fatljolulng Lhisd'ii;. and the Faetory, 
(iavoy Sirwt, Ntratid, jHindoii. 

liAGS'^nd a\SP^ drspatoS 

miXKS, TtuirivU WrlUag Caec^ Jewel Geeee. Writing DcA.. Farielau Productieme, 
Lfbrery Hide 111 .^fedl«ral and Lealker, Alnunni, Cww* of Fine Cutlery, Mdieore. Raew*. Thhlo 
KiiivcOi the Mach) Baanr Strop and FUetc. at MbClirs. fix Mcgeiit Street, W. illueliuted 
Caudivue poet me. E^tehlMied litS7. City l*rirce diargrd for Caeli. 


and ASCOT.--liACE GLASSP:S, beyond compnri. 

eon, the very hnfc at CAI.LAG11AM'S, HA New Bond Street, eotucr nf ConduH 


PARQUET FLKN ITITHK. — HOWARD’S PATENT. 

X Jttmitine M all ^rlutbme made of lltitVARD'S PATENT PARQUET Je of the 
moelducabIe lilB|l.*nd th^g inaniiljuxiiml by Macbinvry) muderatr In coeLa^ ofthc Ancet 

*“'• ""«• TiM««ry. «**««. n. *ii.« u, 

HOWARD fc SlLYH. 


«it49 mr w me Jfcwd df ChDidtr. 

ROBERT DA%OI<I«jft.Ee4..M.?. 

VUTIIBEHT S. EU4«0Hv KijQ.. J.F. ML 

flAMUEL MORMer;Eiq^lCJ». HC 

W. H. SMITH, Ben., M.P. 

JNruetoni.' 

GEORGE WODEHOGEB CUBROB, Eeq., (Miman. 

AJiEXARDER GRANT DALLAS, Eeq. (lalo Governor of the llhdeiA'illeyTenlldrr). 
1J)RD OEOllGB HAMILTON, M.F. fhr Mlddlewx. 

JAM KS IIKIITZ, tuq. (late of Moeue. H. Delgllih, Falconer, A Cki.), Jftteapfiw DfrevBr. 
ABTllL'H J. LEWIS, Eeq. tMeiuiu. Lewie ft AllMiby). 

W. F. BCHOlJflELD. Kaa* aaleoTMefere. A. ft 8 . Uenyft Co.) 

BUWBY YOUNG. Bwi. (late Young. Son. ft Megwty). 

SmimvtadAn^HHtant^ti^KV J, SSCCOUUR, Efti. 

Taipobaiit 0mcg»-4;LBMXMrS iKOUBB. GLEHBHT'8 LANE, B.a 

Thie Bank will mmmenae hueincii by ihan^pior Aepoelleandikomwly ufMpidillMtot 
of ebequetfirr ainounUof AlOeeehor under Indone bfext. 

It hae Wn cetablteliiHl on a eyetvm. orlglttated by Mr. Hbitr, toaifoid fbollllliretoirdriMie 
rlaeeee who have hitherto been uDaUe ioavailtheniMilvaBor tkoaavaulapeewf bmikhig.aifil 


•clecBDce,aBAooinSirt. Flvellimifrcldillerrur Patlcrne alway* In Stock. New llriugiiii are 
helag almga itoiljr ad^. All an* oi rlie Ivst qimllty and warkod la plain flcui«i.-sjigw- 
tome and OallertM. fli and ax Bcrnvn Strict. London. W. 


eDo to extend the um of chequeeof the Ohkquu Bmk to nuinenua wiv^lhr whiidr'eMh 
All ehequeemiiei be d»wn on the Ibrme provided by the Bank. 

No blank clieque will be eupplled until the meximum-omouai fbr i^lch It oan 'He lUleit up 
her U*t!u paid to the lariNUt uf dir Cmkqun Bank with one of the BenkM with which it 1* lu 
l^atlmi, itr dtpoHltid with IJw CliBQUK Bahic at any of Ite own (itiloe*. No uhO'inM on thle 
Bank aealnetan overdiiNru account van, thereAMO, be lu ekfoulalhm. No eheiiue enn be Slied 
up fiir a Rveater amount tiiaii £10. 

Emy blank cheque will bear idanqml on ite fbue theIbU emonnt Ibir which U may be drawn, 
but it nay be ftilcd upfbr any lew eum. 

CoDVMiirnt bouke will lie prcnrlded. of iin, no. no, £40. £50, up to £100. ISaoh ,^k jelll«i)n<> 
tain ten ciieiiue* of tlio earne maximum denomination, which will be from (1 to flocech.oi tha 
depoNUor may nNiulre. Tlie charge fur a buuk id ten ohequM will be which IpoIuihm the 
Government vtamp*. • n> 

Undrawn balanec* will be carried fbrwanl to the credit of iho cnetomer, towarde a ftveh 
cheque hnok, or rvpeld. 

Alt rhequee will be crowed and peyaMe to onlor. and. thereSm. a» Uify will wquiro eadone- 
ment by the |ipr«>n in wtioM faiuur they are diawu, nccvMitaU* hi* glWng by.meli endoranhent 
pmot of payment to him. , 

A simple, safe, and evonomlml plan ha* thna been prtivided, ft>r the fbUciwiiig aniunt*t inony 
other purpose* 

1. Petty eaah pnrrnenti and ofllce expciieee of Merchanta, Warohouscmtei, Manufacturer*. 
Conipanica.aiifl otinrr*. 

e. Keiiultamvii of Mtiall rani* to the country or ahUMul. 

9. fUyniciii* (d houwhold and petty eviimifWM In i^mdon and tlie aubutbe, 

4 . Pa} inviit ••£ charitable liiiiiation* and »ubMnipUon*. 

r>. PaymrtiU ui iiiiaTterly ur moiitlilv nalerlee. 

ft. A Ituwanees to wive*, dauehtere. mlnuv*, wlibiwe, and amuiltanta. 

7. IHidaueeiuente toy oommeTdaltraveUere and tourist*. ^ 

A For the uae uf luKignere lu Ueu of dicular untce ur letter* of eredltw* 

Peraiin* hitherto without banking ecoMinte can ilrpoait tiirir ca*h atfhe OfllrevorUir CiivqrN 
BAWK.orpajrtheaanetutbettnmof ^ CHKQnw BAmk to any banker In relaiiun aitli it. 
aad may, at tlieir convenience, leeclve cheque hook* fur the amuunie ileixmltuct. 

The Cuitona Hank will not pay intorcet on detewItB. will not diniwiunt bUbi, nor innkc 
advanew. nur enter Into any flnaneial transiietKinN. All money* ivrelwtl will Imi ilepiNiiiril 
with thf lenik* In rehahm with the CHBBuk Bank, Uudled. Tan nanwaufmdi Banker* ailt 
be iMiblislied fnnn time to time. 

The FifRQUJA Uasck wiU omomienee biislnew In Juno next, at iCuokqrnr Street. Pall Mall 
F.aet.S.W. 


v^iifh OMh 

wtuMieiiilit 


nOVKKNMENT STOCK INVEST^IENT COMPANY, 

V-« Limited. 


with thf W 
be iMibltslie 


Xt COUNIIILL. 1S.C. 


CAriTAL-dl,«)D,Wft. 


FIRST T.SSUR. faukoab. 



and biawuHniritlngr. 

WIldtlAM 8* BURTON, General Fnmieblng Tronmooger, by upointment, to fl.R.tf. 
ibo Frlaeeof Walrri. Mnd* a OA rAJAHlL'E.cimrainlne upward* mM.vi llluetraliun* of hie 


9H Oaford StteeL W.i L U, XjJI and 4 Newman Stmeti 4. 5, and 6 Ferry * I'laoei and I 
NewDim Yart. W. The Cusl of dvii verlur Good* to the mo*l dlitant part* of the 

UnHed Kingdom by ^ilway 1* trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will alway* undertake 

ftt WlHil Hsftra TRtCa 


«iMBE»S DESIGNS of FURNITURE and of 

IBON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 

A New and Bftvleed Edition of thte Week i* now laeued, 
XnndnaoiiymlealftrtiflBnMonby ti4n.aiid will he forwarded, on app]|catkm,hF 
W. A. R B. fniBB, 
f fSHBBUmT PAVEMENT. lAHflKiK. 




ft BAYNE, OiffUk 8twt, Conni Qwrieii, 



Tlie Caritai and IVpo*lt*rriwlvcil by thlirompanv^Ti* tiivi'sh'd In UiaermniMit Siiuk* nnri 
Guarnntecfi Seruritle*. wiiieli are quarterly liiaiientwl by tliK Auditur*. aim ifrr'ity n, 10 
oirrcetiicw and udveftire their CvrltlnaU*, Dirrcby iriving liie meet uiii|iie»ttunaiilv M*viii it> . 
NEW l)Kl*OSTT FK.VTIJIIK. 

DEPilHlT NOTES {H*ueil nndor tlie .Seal of the Company f„r icrmi of Three and Five Yciir* 
with Clivqnr* or Cwiimn* etteduvi tor lloir- Yearly JliiU*i,r*t ul 

51 per Cent, pi'v Annum tor Five Year*. 

5 iwr Cei't. per Anuiitn tor Thn'o Yean. 

DEPOSITS, with line month'* nntlcr of withdrawal .-1 wt below the iurront Tl:»nk 
rate tor three iiioiitlui. the current Bank rate tor *lx immth*, and Iiiu per Cent, iui twiho 
infiiitli*. 

ADVANCES inailo on Depoeit of BrUbli. Foieign, andCuiouial (rovemment Stock*, 

' A. W. U.AY, Jltiimi/rr, 

THE AGRA BANKj'^huitedr — liitHblish iigi" 1833. 

* CAPITAL,£l,OQOJlOb. 

nBAV Opnoft-NICHOT^S LANK, LOMBARD STREET. TAlNpON. 
BiASDiiRaiD Edliibnigh, Calcutta, Bombay. Madraa, Xurrodtee, Agrg. I.4ibiirv. Shanghai. 
Iloug Kong. 

Current Aecounte are fcnptat tho Head OAouen the Termeciiitornary with LondunlSaaker*, 
andliitereetalliiwad when the CrmlltBalawMidoei nut toll below Aiuo. 

Depoeito rccel vofl for llxcd periede on the following term*, vte . i 

At5 pereeut.perenn.,*iih)cc(to is month*' Notice of Withdrawal. 

For ihorter perlode DcpoelW will be received on term* tu be asn-vAupop. 

Bill* ieaurtl at the current exchange of the day vn any of the llraavhekuf the Bank; Decof 
cxtrachargci and Appnivud flilU punthamd or aeiit fur lulloetiuu, 

Haleeniiu Puridiawt* e<T»ctud in BritUli and Foreign Seouritive, in Eu*t India Stock and 
Inamv.and the mfe cuvuwiy ul the eatiie undertaken. 

Interavtilraarn .and Army , Navy .and Clvit Pay and Peuaioue reallaad . - 
Every okher deecriptlon of Banking Uualneae and Muncy Aggncy*. BrUiehftinl Indian. 
traoMcted. 

' J . *raOMSON. rAolMdoN. 

T.ONDON’ and LANCASHIRf^’ MWr ASSURANCE 

J-i CGMFANY, I^adeiilmil Stivet, E&ndon. 

Fhord^fDirrrtum, 

akmrman^Umel NTNGHtXiTE. C.B., M.P. 

DwMip-C’towmMituJI. n. MACKENSUE. jEeq. 
lion. Evelyn Atolcy. I Aid. SlaThMUea Dakin. 

Abel Chapman, Eng. I U. Barclay ib^iu»b1e,4>!*q, 

Sannel Qnmey Sheppard, Keq. 

Atthe Anwual MeuHngoftha Proprleloni, held at the I*mdim' Tavern, wt A|iirilgP,l6ni, 

The New Awnranei.* effocCed dwrlng Che peat year were for JfllASO, pMduolng a New 
rivinluin income of xn.bft). 

Tlie remit Ilf the ValiiaUoii.made on the rtrieleet nrliiciple*. wm a Donne dlRtribntioii of XI 
per iwni. per annum nan addition to tte White Lite Farci^lMl'MtelM eqalvuient to a 
pniwtitoisnrajj^ftom^ to M per oent. ol the Fremiuin* paM, end an gUdilUm effo pir cent. 

Retporta end oopiet of tlic Aocounte may he had an applleetlofi. . 

Y. CLtHEli VOn, jFairaerr an// Aa/uorv, 

iTE N^KR A L ' A S SU R A N C B C A iTyT 

* crniv OnriXMUAI KING WILUAM STREET. IXMDUN, E.C. 

FjteWirhml 1557. CAFlTAJ*. £1 JIM>.MM. ■ 

ChM0 k«.«„nrcftk»am^ ODOe oiiBCUtT 

P uosNiz ■ FiBB o’^r'y'Trc jk; 
WHBABD ITBKXT **n> 0«A*II,0 CB(»8.UniD«!ll..a«M,*Mlr«»llM. 
fnmiAwtUj^ LoHIMtttnMl,. 
ImnaMMaMMUatUnttoMlirWaM. . 


L, SSfeTfi CTipBB ) *■>»“-** . 

J^MFEBIAL /FIBE ' INSVBAKDEv O 0 |lC>AEY. 
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.#IIE,rKENCH CONSKItVATIVUS AND M. TTIIElia 

I I}* th($ motives of tlio majority wliieh Im.-i overlhrowii M. 

XltfCRsb;id to bo divined from tijo lJuko of Buoolie's 
gpoie^b, tlie French Conservatives would appear even inoio un- 
• 'wiao tlmn il)ey loally are. That men who wish to ro-pstablish 
Monarcliy in any shape wliutcver should i'col M. Thikus u> l )0 
an insurmountable obstacle is intelligible, and from this point of 
view it is probable t^t his dopositiou has not liocii resolved 
on n moment too soon. What is more doubtful is, whether it 
has been 'resolved on quito soon euougli. But tlio Duke of 
BltooLiE asks the world to bolicvo that the iriicrt'sts of Con* 
servaciaiu as apart from ^Monarchy would have suifored by Af. 

remaining in onice. There was not a word in his 
fiipeeohy]^\lput a Hestoration, there was nut even any waste 
of emii^on over the oxtinct Bordeaux Compact. The policy 
of the dovornmonrwns throughout described and assailed, not 
as a lidpublicjin, but na a J Radical, policy. Tlio Duke was 
goo4 enough to acquit M. Thikus an«i his Cabinet of any 
intention of overtuniing tlm existing foundations of socie'ty; 
indeed ho predicted that the Ministers themselves would 1)6 
among the tirst victims of their own blindneas. But conces* 
slot) to Radicalism Itnay be quite as mischievous as Jladicaiisin 
itself; and oonccssiou to Uadicalisin, tlie Duko of Bkoomk 
says, has from tho first been one of the elements of which 
M. Tnieus*s policy has been composed. It is true that fiunk 
hostility to Itadicaliam has been another clement, and tliat at 
particular periods and iu pirticulur parts of the country this 
hitter ^entout has even been predominant. But the state 
of aifaiTB has become too serious for tho Conservative party to 
rest content with a half-and-half ullogiance. As represented 
by tho Duke of Buoolik, they felt that it was tiuio for M. TiiiEiis 
to make his choij^o and for them to make tlieirs. A new 
Minist^ had been formed during the recess, and the indications 
' ^*the ]rHF.Stt)isNT*s intentions alfurdcd by tiic chaiigo wero all 
of the wrong sort. Tho Duke of Bikkilte conlesscd that the 
Bill depriving Lyons of municipil freedom had in some 
respects served as a trap for the Government. It had excited 
iinittense hostility on the part of tho Kadioals, and this was 
e^pu^tly v^it it was intended to do. Tho Conservatives 
nn^t fighting, and ilyons was tlio field chosen for tho tirst 
battle. The Government fell into the snare, and foimd them- 
sdlips committed as regards the great cities to a policy of simple 
.Bimpreasion. 4-^ soon, howevdr, us tliey found out what they 
ha^done, they^ii^^work to disavow it. Tlie conflict in the 
ASseipbly Nvaal^aiodimd in the Cabinet by the contention 
btewaen Al. de Goulakd and M. Juu:s If M. Simon 

had biton got rid of and M. de Goulaud had been retained, 
no ^nservative assurances need have been demanded. But 
^^.A^ahie of disniissal was neutralized by M, de 

OmARD's having to bear him company in exile, and tlie com- 
pqiallbli of the new Cabuet was of a kind to show that it 
issproB^to eo^ W^Badicalism raUier than resistance. 

Gbnaoquehtly the Conservative party had no. choice left tliem 
but to ejleet it ib>ns'*‘b(lke at any cost. If they failed in the 
offorti they Wbiild At leas^j^ve delivered their own consoiem^ 
And te guUjdeaa any odlnpUfity with a policy which 
^^^ustittovJitAbly inwke idl those have aahAre in it mere 
^ de|^i^4f the ijUdi^ 

thtf i;ifsl %dewa of the Conservative 
:{iHy XT '^#iioe| it^ w^d be dhficolt to explain such extra- 
Wiw MKtkar^^dneas.^. It y MteUigible that the Left 


ig 4a^bly« It is intelligible Uiat 
wh^K^ in prance or ^where, 
xLx the mund that the 

endurance was 
betjj^ cuullthttn 


had been shown. What is not intelligible is timt Oonsorvatives 
profcHsiog to caro for Conservatism more than for Monarchy, 
and as rcfidy to ran risks in support of tJieir preference 
as the event has shown them to be, ^ould have disliked the 
prospect before Uiem. The great object of Radical politi- 
cians in Franco for the last two yoors has been to pre-‘ 
vent tho exercise of constituent powers by the Assembly. 
M. Tuirrs had, after long hesitation, agreed to teeat 
Assembly as coRStituent, and liad brought in a Bill which 
would have made Franco a Republic of an ^cecdingljr Cbn- 
servative type. It is possible that this Repi&lic would have 
been fo unpopular with advanced Republican tliat it would 
only havo excited them to attempt its destruction at some 
future lime. But this possibility attached to it in common 
Avith every device for making tiie Government the legal ex- 
pression of tho Conservative feeling of tho country. There 
had licen u safer road open to tho Conservatives some time 
ago, but that road had been closed against them by tlieir own 
oliFtiuacy. They might have dissolved the Assembly at tlio 
time when almost every election would have gone iu 
favour of the Ctindidatc who was loudest in support of 
M. Tiuejcs, and then have carried through the work* of 
organization with an Assembly composed of these materials. 
They threw away that opportunity because tliey wanted 
an Assembly which would be Monarchical os well as Repub- 
lican, and the second best choice only was Jell to them. 
Even this they have deliberately rejected. It will be very 
difficult for theui now to found a Conservative Republic, 
oven if they should conceive the wish to do so. With 
or without cause, they have become associated in tile 
minds of tJie Republican |)arty with the notion of a Monarchical 
Restoration, .vid every csFny they make towards fratniog a Qour 
stitiition will be viewed with cold distrust and accepted, ifao- 
ceptod at .air, as tho act of a usurper, who must be submitted 
to so long and so long only as there is no one strong enough to 
send him about his business. Under any circumstances this 
would have boon a danger ahead, and if there were any man 
who could have ciirried the ship through Iho breakers it was 
ISil. Thiers. The Conservatives have rejected his aid at fhe 
precise jupeture when it had become more than ever indispen- 
sable to them. M. TniEus's speech must havo carried this con- 
viction to their minds if tlieir fears of Radicalism had been the 
solo motive of their interpellation. The picture he draw of a 
Hepublie fenced round with all manner of Conservative insti- 
tutions was precisely what ouglit to havo charmed them, bad 
their real and their declared wishes been ideuticaL That it 
hod no attractions for them, that it did not prevent them from 
voting against the order of tlio day alter they had learned 
tliat its rejection would entail the romgnation of the Pbksi- 
UEMT, is conclusive evidence tliat they bad other interests in 
view than those of Conservatism. Tho authors of the inter- 
lieiiatiou may say, if they choose, that the form of Government 
was not under discussion ; but it was under discussion indi- 
rectly. If the interests which tJie majori^ had at heart Lad 
not been associated with Monarchy as opposed to a Republicr, 
they would never have thought of promoting them by over- 
throwing M« Thiers. 

The vote of the Z 4 th of May is nothing less, therefore, than, 
a Monarchical conspir^, so &r as the term can bo . allied 
to an attempt to obtain an end which is legitimi^ however 
unwise, by means which have not as yet involved an^ viola- 
tion of constitutional ibrms; In the senae^bowever df «n 
attempt to do one thing while professing des,an^er,.|t ia 
strictly a conspiracy. Fortunately to Fnmoei itisf bofissuraoj 
which COD baray bear to light m day without totaiitly b>eak- 
ing up. There are three parties, in to AasemUy who have a 
keen interest in preventingrto fimud^dli of a lafeting RepubiiO| 
but each of them is equally intmwited in preventing the fouhdii- 
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tion of the particular Monarchy desircil by the other two. M. 
THiEiiJi’s (iowription of the condition of the Monarchical party 
is couipletoly >)orne out by tlio composition of the now 
OabiiU't; Lrgiliixiisbs, Orlcanists, mid Imperialists arc all ! 
represimt.od in it. It is not very long in point of time since j 
thoDuko of Audifj-'ket rA.sQirn:« would have been regarded a.s j 
4 rin indisppusabio xuomber of any Ministry taken firuin the I 

liut tilts J^uko had the misfortuno to make ii speccli ; 

the Erupiro before the Orhau lists had discovi rod that it 
was not enough f*»r tiffin to make iVieuda of the elder j 
branch of the House of Bisrimoy iinloss llioy could come 
to lenns w'ith the House of Tjonapaiitk as wiJI. 'J'iic 
division was too cloae to allow a single vole to be tlis- 
pensed with, and the Imperialists, though they can elaiin at ino:^t 
ljalf-a-do:sfn deputies, have obtained a place for at lea.'>l one of 
them ia the Cabinet. llorcafLer, if it .diould a[>p''ar that 
Napolfon IV. has a iMjttcr chanoc of reigning than IIi nuy V. 
or Louts- ViiiLlPPE II., they will no doubt lind Orl“:iiil'-ts 
and Legitimists o<£ually rcfidy to play info tlirir liaiids. The 
Duke of I>ii(iULlF. will have di.K'uvtrcd by that time?, what 
ho lias probably begun to s-iispect ah-. adj, that safe «• rvi- 
tude even under a JJoNArAKiE Is ]H:tter than tho dangf-rous 
liberty of a llcpublicv. Ho is tirc-d even ef that amonut uf un* 
chartered freedom which ha.s been persiiiitfd iiridcr the 
ride of M. TiiiFKS, and it will not lit; ddfii ulL lor him 
to find merils formerly uiipeiceivcfl in I’ne ohanLph.vjs 
repose which cliarueteriz'.s legislnturc:^ reLurmd ]>y oht,vlii ut 
voters imder the guidance of i<rop* riy drilled preiifci.s. At 
present, however, this is only a Vi.di»n 4»f iho liiLnro. It is 
uot likely that any one of the throe [laities to (lie coalitiiu Jch 
ns yet abandoned the hope that (lie crown will bo found 
under Its own {lartieular thiiiiblo. In the iiatnial uiiwilling- 
ness of the two who have been duped to anticip.ato the pain- • 
ful moment when tlieir dawning suspicion:! will he vfTtllod, 
and in the prudent acquiescence (jf tho third in a rcfii.^al to 
SQQ things ns they fire which ia so likely to end in making 
tlicui Avhat it wishes them to be, lies for lIic present the bo.a 
hope of iVeo governmeut in Franco. 


tho CiUKF JusTJCK said that this was xintruei for that Bnglidi 
kw.'distinotly Ibrbado the uso of the meauB by which ho had 
been suspended. And this brings us to the O'KfcEi'FK case 
UH it comes before Parliament. Tho T^atioual Boiird is in 
danger of being ocusured bccaune it treated tho 6Uspcn.sion of 
Father O'KpmE us valid. In the first instanco the Board 
only received a iiuti fixation from tho Bishop that F.ather 
OMviJ i-i r. had been siispc'uded, but they had sufiicient notice 
before they tinally acted that iho real authority under which 
he? had been punpendcd wa.s that of tho Archbishop. xVc- 
corJing to tlio Ciiij-F Ji? rn i;, directly they knew thi.s, they 
oinht to have krniwii that iin arehbi.=«liop could not, without 
the autboriiy of a UcHrijit, have siispi ndod a priest; and that 
to act <571 ;iiiy Jt. s( ii]'r of the kind was posiiivffly illegal. 
I'lKictly tlie aainii thing haj»];ened with the Foor Jjaw Hoard, 
wliioh lias been prii:«-d lor liaving given tho plaint itf a 
liea.'-iug 


THIS (TKKEFFK 

O NIS more stage in tlie interiniiiable O'ivKf.VFE <u7.so lt;is been 
reached, and tho jury have given the piainuil’a \etdict 
with a fUrtliing daiuag in his action for iib<‘i .against Caidiual 
OCLLEN. But tlio verdict is really that ot thu juJgo and not 
of tho jury, for the jury wi.shed to be dischurgeil without giving 
any verdict nt all, and it was only in obodieiico to tho pobitivu 
commands of thu Chikf Justice that they gave (he plain- 
tiff tt verdict, marking by the sinalln(?sss of the diinagos 
their sense of Uio pressure put upon them. In iLsvli tho 
history of Father O'Keeffe^ of his rights and his wrong.^, his 
schemings and his defeats, his pugnacity, and tliu conduct of 
bis ^iritual superiors towards him, is inexpressibly dreary. 
He must liavcbecu a very unplca.saiic subordinate, but then liis 
superiors behaved in a decidedly uripleas«'inL way towards him. 
It is only on account of tho main question of law involved that 
the case is worth noticing. No doubt this is n quusiiun of some 
impoTtttUcc, although it ia really notliing more than the c^ucbtiou 
whether a btatute of Elizabclli, forbidding tho iiitrodueiiou of 
or abting uj[>on Papal Bulls or Kcscripts, is in Ibrcu in Ireland or 
has bceu repealed by implication, ('ardiiuil Cullen suspciided 
Fatliur 0%Li.FF£ from his oilico of parisli prh'.st of f'uil.iii, 
and announced in writing that ho had suspended him. This 
announcement constituted thu libel compiainud of. Father 
O'Keeffe said Uiat he had not been suspended by any com- 
petent authority, and that it was def.iuiing liiiu in hia chiwactor 
as a pari&li priest to say tliat ho bad been. Tlie Fiiihi' Ji stice 
instructed the jury that, if it was true that the plaintiff had 
not been 8US|)eiided by coinpelent uulhoriiy, it was libellous 
to say that he had been, ollhough tlie Cardinal was acting 
perfectly bondfrie^ and wasonly discharging wi.ui he believed to 
be a duly of hia ofiioo in unuouncing tho plainuli'\<i suspeu^ioii. 
In point of fact tho plainiill liad been 6u.s]>euded by the 
Oirdiu^ acting under a Papal Uescript. Without the autho- 
rity v^ich tliM Rescript gave him, the Cardinal could uot 
‘ have Bus^^cuded Father' O'K eu'fe ; fur it is the province ufhis 
bidiop to suspend a parish priest, not of an archbisliop, and 
Csxdliml Cullen could uot, as Archbishop, have &us{)cnd<?d the 
plaiutifF. Ho octed in virtue of a Papal Rescript euipoweririg 
mm to act; but tlio Bescript was, according to the Chief J micE, 
wholly xUegtd. It was an oilenco in Cardinal Cullen to 
aKt at ti|l bn it in Ireland, ^es positively ibrbiddeu to 
46 sc liy an uniupoi^'d atatam. While tho Girdinul, in his 
aaswar to the action, said that it was true diat the plumtilf 
had b^ suspended in a manner corisislent with English law, 


which the Xalioiiul J>o:ird doiiied him. Adcr 
a»iue corn spondoiioe bad passed, the Poor Law l>«?ard 
actually quDtcd tho lerin^ of tho siispoiision, .showing that it 
WHS by im Archliishop, ;iiid informed Father CVKi-.i.ffe 

that tluy .saw no to <h>ubt that his suspension had 

jirui ctdi-d Iroui a coinptt -nt auiiiority. What then, as the 
< 11111* .Jr^ncK adoid, was the competent aufh()vii.y that 
wilUfAjd lln ni.^ It was, ho Uu k hir granted, the Pajjal ilelo- 
gaiioit lo thu C.irdinal, aiul “ they obi ^yed and r\‘futi.*<I thu 
** PajMl mandate/’ In dv/irig llii.s he inlinialod that they were 
guilty uf liiufi tn*;isOii, which is a very alaniiing end of the 
bii.sint‘.<^s, and shows how dangtTon.s a thing it is to be mixed 
up with the cpiaiTcIs of Iri-sh etclesi.'islics. 

Fur u moment it will bo advantageous to turn to another 
fnq)ict of till* O'Kr.i.irtE case, and to regard tho <]ue.stion at 
io. 7 iio li.’i pun ly one of contract. It was argued for Cardinal 
Ct’LLi.K that iho plaintiff, by uccepllng tne pusltiou of a 
pari.jh priost in the Foinisb (.'hutch, iiad o. 6 i) true Led to a(‘ 0 (?pt 
all tlio ccaibeqiK need of that ]>uslilon, and among tiieni that uf 
being bU.’speiulM if ihuPoi'L, through any duly aj*pointvd tielc- 
gulf, ehofie to .suopend him. Tluj CiiiKr J I'.vi ice iuviled the jury 
to look lit the mutter from this pulut. of view; but then, ho 
said, hU-peiisiuti is a jutlif.al act, and the law will uot allow 
an C:igli.-.h subject to foutracl hiin.sUf out of tho right to have 
! .a Lur Itial bclorc a judicial .^?niun<?e is ]>ronouu(H:d agat^isi 
, him. Ill thu cyi;-i of liie (.'iili.F Ji.suci: Father O'Km.ilk 
never liad a Jiiir trial, and he grounded this conclusion partly 
I on tho treatment which the plaintiil* had rceoivod from 
! his ecolfsiublical sup^nior iluring a long and stormy c;uei‘r, 

' and partly oii the fact of the Cardinurs having finally 
' su.s[)eiided liim without iia^dug properly allow(?d him to 
J say what ho had to suy in his defence. Thus Uic whole 
story of l ather U'Ki-.w'iE was impoiteJ into tho trial, 

! and it bccaino quite clear tlmt in his time ho had givi u as 
! much trouble and sufi'ered as mucli aiUKjydhco as most men. 

I In ids curly days at Cal Ian he was ti prosperous and energetic 
I man, standing well with his Bishop, aud with u Tcputalion for 
i learning. But lie at la.st aspued too highly. Ho took it into 
I his head that the one thing Avtuitiiig to his perfect success at 
' Callun was that ho should bo allowed to set up an LStahbah- 
I ment uf nuns in bis parish. His Bishop fenced with him for 
i some litno, aud at last pronounced that he W'as not a proper 

• person to liavo the charge of nuns. Father O’Kleffe iiamc- 
j dialuly threatened an action, and the Bisliop compromised |he 
; nialtcr by paying 5 ^oL He took hie revenge, however, by sOud- 
; ing to Cal Ian two curates who wore thorns the Father’s ilosL, 

' .and dcuoiinccd him in his own church as h l!&r. Tho Fathur 
' immediately went to law, and sacceedbd in one of the actions 
' he brought for libel. For this disobedience to canoniciil rulea 
; he was thi'e:iU?ued with suspension, but nothing liad been done 

• to siiuvv him Unit his position had beuu altered, until the eve of 
{ an clectioii for a new bishop, when he was informed tlmt his vote 
I could not be rei nived, as he was threatened witli suspension ; 
i and it in said that the reason of this sudden iniorveutiou 
I was that ihuio was a very closi) contest for the bishopric be*- 

• tween a nephew of Cardinal Cullen and au O’Kei.ife, and tlio 
FathcFs vote might have turned the scale. Further iiew'iahed 
to be allowed to go to Rome td plead ‘his cause, but Cardinal 
Cullen Jiappeuod to be at Rome when his application arrived, 
and ill cousequenco, us it is said, of the Cardmai's intervention, 
l<^ive was reiusod him. Whetlmr this is a fair account of Mio 
Cardinufa action in tho matter we do not kudw^ but tlicre can 
be no doubt that the Chief Justice wididd to convey to the 
jury tlio impression that tlie naturM intorpretation to put on 
the CJardinafs intciferenco wSs tliat it was such ss to prevent 
tlie pluiniiff from beii:^ fairly tried. Lastly,. tiiQ Cardidid, when 
he finally prociietled to suspeud Uie pliunfiff, did. so in a maa^ 
ner whicli distinguished canonists who ware oalled as . wit- 
nesseff^pronounced quito regular, but wUiob is tec^tuoally 
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knoifm M acting ex infarmatd eonscientid, and which ooitfca to 
this — that when an ecclesia^^cai superior thinks hn knows 
enough about the caso of an inferior^ he need not tremble 
himself to go any further, but may act at once. According to 
the Ciii£P Justice, this is not consietent with English law* An 
English subject cannot contract that anolhcT sb^l inHict upon 
him pecuniary loss when merely acting ex informatd con* 
ecientid. The person who is to indict the penalty must take 
some bettor means uf ascertaining that ho is doing justic^ 
and at least he must give the person he is judging a fair 
opix>rtunUy of defence. 

Hero, however, we are brought back again to tho statute 
of ELiZAnKTK. Tho priest m:ik(» a contract by accepting his 
position, but what that contract is muit bo judged from all 
tho circumstances in which he finds hinisoll'. The Ouion- 
ists suy that a priest binds himself to be judged cx infonnatd 
consrJrfUid in cose his ecclesiastical superiors di ink proper to 
judge him in this way ; but they only say this becausu this 
iuodo of judging is ^^ormittod or enjoined by a {jarucuiar 
Piipul Bull. If a priest lives in a country where tbe opera- 
tmii of this Bull is prohibited by a special law, ho must, for , 
legal purposes, the C4iii:P Juntice says, be held to bo con- 
troctiug with regard to this statutory cuuctuicnt. Ilia 
occh'siastical superiors, in fact, if die CuiKF Jusilcc is rigiit, 
by allowing him to act us a priest iii a country where this 
Bull has no force, agree to accord liim au eacniption from its 
operation. A priest tacitly coiitracis to rcudor full canonical 
obedience, but an Irish priest, by the mere liict of his being 
in Ireland, gives iiolice tluit in his case tho obligation of 
obeying judgments ex injonnatd conecientid is uot a p:uii of 
hisGoniruct. This is not the oonsequonce of legislation which 
is exclusively English. Iii C'atholic countries it used at 
one time to be tlio received theory that Papal Bulls did 
uot operate in a country until they were brought into its 
territory and published there, and the mc»st. rigid procautioiia 
W'Ot’c taken to prevent a messenger who was sup|)osed to have 
a Bull in his pocket from crossing tlio frontier. Priests whom 
such Bulls threatened were tiius protected by tho State, and 
it was part of their generid legal position that, so long as tho 
Bull was kept out of (he country, it s^ioiild be held as non- 
existent in all local courts, ecclesiastical as well as civil. We 
shall probably hear a great deal more of Uio O'Klf.pfe case, 
and of the questions growing out of it, aud tho fir&t thing that 
will occur to most English minds is that, if the statute of 
ELiZAifLTfr is really in lorue, the best thing is to repeal it, aud 
to leave Irish priests perfectly free to make any conlract that 
they please which the general principles of English Jaw will 
pernut English Courts to recognize. But although tin's will 
prolwibly bo tlie result of the controversy, yet it is not quite 
so .simple a solution of tho difliculty as might appciur. 
If the CaiKF JusTiCK is right, this stiitate is a bulwark 
against ecclesiastical tyranny ; and existing priests may siy 
that they became priests in Ireland under the protection 
thus accorded to them, and that to repeal the statute 
wcmld bo to alter to their prejudice a contract which Uiey 
made in reliance upon the special provisions of English 
law. Strict justice might, Uiercfore, be said to demand tluit 
(.he repealing Act should provide that tlic statute of Eliza- 
beth sliall be held to be in force for the benefit uf all priests 
already ordained in any part of the British dominion to which 
(hat statute now extends. But nothing, it is cortsiin, 
would bo more, dislastefiil to the Komish hierarchy than 
such a provisJi^ which they would consider a fatal 
blow to tlieir disciplinary powers; and as most Jioman 
Catholics Would agree with tlieir bishops as to this, wo should 
be once more proposing to pass a Bill displeasing to Boman 
Catholics, when we liad no otlier reason for passing it than 
our wifdi to please them. Tho more Uic whole subject is 
considered, the more its diificultics grow upon us, and it must 
be a great delight to Fatlier O'Keeffe, who evidently loves a 
fight lor tlie lucre fun of if, that ho bos sot a contest raging 
the end of which no one can as yet pretend to see. 


V 

^ WE ALABAMA VOTE. 

I I had been liopisi that tho Alabama controversy was finally 
at an ^ end ; Mr. Behtinck availed hifuself of hia 
te^nieiu right to dlscties the vote tor payment of the damages, 
and perhaps mme fttiure excuse rnny be found for reviving 
once more the. unpalatable dincussioxu Mr. BcimKcx’s 
opinimis are not confined to httimlf: but there is little ad- 
wtage m rating ^In and again die admission that tho 
aroitiatien bas not been glorious or satisfactory to Eogland, 
Tbn Oqvtmment and nation may &triy claim not the 


credit but the monoMlj of modanitioii, «F 
abteaoy, and of gooa futh; but the 

arrogance and astutenem iftore cordially thank eatoma mlw 
virtiKis. The Americana would probi^ly ^vebeeu tnortifted 
at the failure of the notorious Indireet Clriins if they hod nui' 
provided tliemselves with an apocryphal ifaeogr to expiBUi ^ 
couccal their defeat. Although the English agtmu re fu so dj iih 
accordance with their instructiona, to appear belere iho 
arbitrators until tlio claims were withdrawn, Mt. BsiKXKnrx 
Davis and Mr. Fish endeavour to persuade their counUyixieit 
that the prolLininary refusal of the arbitcaton to entbr- 
taiu a luoustrous contention amounted, notwithstanding 
tho absence of one of tho jiarties, to a jtslkial de-- 
cisioii. The characteristic passion for tdiarp pnmtice lias been 
indulged by luioUier unexp^ted trittmiih. Ordinary Ittiganto 
believe, or wish otliers to believe, that the claims which they 
have established are not only succeHsTul but just. The 
ilouso of ileprcacntatives has delibcrabely and gratuitously 
aunouuccd diat the Geneva Tribunal bas l^en takfm 
in. The damages awarded for injuries supposed to have been 
KiiilbrLid by American citizens arc, aiooording to Gcnemi 
Butler and his majority, exorbitant and partially unfounded;, 
and it is coiisequcntiy proposed that the Government <A the 
United States shall appropriate to its own purposes the differ- 
cucc betweeu the damages actually ioeiuiM and the amount 
which was obtained by the ingenuity of the American ageiUa 
and counsel. In tliis inaiunco Congress has overreached itsdf^ 
for the cynicism of tho proceeding has been regarded to Eng^ 
land rather with amused complttcency than witli serious indig- 
nation ; yet Mr. Bijitingk is justified in his belief that the 
result of the contest has on the whole been favourable to toe 
moro aggressive and pertinacious disputant. Foreign nations,, 
though they censured the audacious claim fi>r consequential 
duiuugtis, rightly judge tliat the party whiito conooded tba 
most was especially anxious for a settlomont on any ternuu 
The defeated ciiuso may havo approved itself to moralista * 
and jurists, but furtiuio visibly favoured Uio side of the 
victor. 

Sir Stafford Nobthoote, who, ns a member of the Oppo- 
sition, ought not to have been employed on the Washington 
G>mmiB8ion, evidently regrets his own share in the negotiations* 
Ills speech on Mr. Bektikcx's motion uras directed to tho 
object of devolving the whole of tho resjxmsibiiity on tlio 
Govemiucni at homo. It is true that diplomatists placed, aa 
Sir S. Nortucoi'E Siiid, at tbe end uf a telegraphic wim 
occupy au embarrassing jiosition. Mo agent woukl W'ish to 
oonduct uu iniportiiut comuicrcial negoluation with liisprincipai 
in the next rcHUii. The Aruericau Commissioners fully under- 
stood that the English Goveniiuent was bent on the conclusion 
of u treaty ; aud it could not chcreforo bo cxi>ectcd that 
would bo chary iu tlieir dcmimds or liberal in their couoed- 
sious. Wlieuover tho English plenipotautiaries hesilatfid, 
their culhugues willingly gave tliem time to oonsult.the oracle 
at home, in well-fbuudea ooatidenoe that tho answer would be 
agreeable to their own wishes. JLurd KfiPOX and Sir STAFFOiti> 
MuuTiicoTE must be acquitted of undue pliability ; but iesa 
digiillied agoiita might not less cfiicienUy havo deciphered ofti 
transmittod tcLegraj[>hic messages. The proper function .ot* 
ambassadors ami diplomatic agents is to interpose thenuebirea 
between tlie conflicting passions and interests of tlieir res^iectivft 
Governments. When they are actually and professedly mera 
recipients from hour to hour of peremptory instmctioiis, tiiey 
are, like buffers with broken springs, incapable of modifying 
the shock of a oollisiou. On a former occasion Sir S. Mukth- 
coi'E confessed that tho Englisli plonipotentuiriea liad, with or 
without fault of Uieir own, entirely misappreliicnded the iiiten- 
Uous of tho American Coinmissiouers. It is probable that 
their own reports to the English Government may havo some- 
times conveyed erroneous impressione, and future diploinutiata 
may learn Uie lesson that the electric telegraph is at the maie 
time too pen luptory and too uncertain. Since die days when 
the Spurtun Epliors exchi^ed epigrammatic despatches witK 
their kings and generals in tho field, it has not been found 
conveuieni to study Laconic brevi(j in diplomatic comintini- 
GHCiims. Shades of meaning, degrees of ptobability, and dis- 
tinctions between ultimate resolutions and tentative profemiia 
of policy cannot easily be conveyed by uaneniariBe caUeo* 
In tho case of tho WashingUui negotiations it nuty be coa* ' 
jectuied, not that toe English Govemm^ WUs hobiiosUy. 
misinibnned, but that toq CcmmtsaioBeia were not allowed 
sufficient discretion. It might bo a saluiaiy nda &r dipfoma- 
tists to affect inability to use toe elootifo tdlggsapb. The Ipsa 
of time which would be i^urred bv for toe n^'lnr 

course of deHputcbca might not m witoout couipeiisating 
advantages. 
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Mr. GhkvmvEf who might perhaps have dlqtonaed with 
the necessity of answering Mr. Bkntimck, adopted the etylo of 
odicial commonplace which he has of late judioiously culti- 
vated. No quality of the same order more justly commands 
the conddence of rarliament than the art of saying as much 
as is sufficient for the pur{H)se| witliout propounding general 
doctrines or questionable principles. It was highly proper 
that Mr. Glaoston£ slipuld osplaiu away the new rules of 
international law into mere glosses or amplifications of 
established maxims of jurisprudence. Duo diligence, as he 
forcibly explained, means the diligence which is due ; and if 
the Geneva Arbitrators have measured tho obligation by a 
novel and inadmissible standard, the fault lies not with tho 
CommissioneTB who assented to the use of the term, but with 
the tribunal which afterwards misunderstood it. There was 
a trace of Mr. Gladstomk’s natural subtlety of mind in Uio 
statement that the claims for the Fenian incursions into 
Canada have not been settled, inasmuch as they wore, at the 
instance of tho American counsel, excluded from tlie 
n^otiation and from the treaty. It is true that the Canadians 
have nothing to complain of, since they accepted tho guarantee 
of a port of the ebst of a railway in satisfaction for their 
elasms, but the right which has been reserved of asking satis-- 
fiiction for the Fenian outrages is barren and unprofitable. It 
is quite certain that no demand of die kind will ever bo 
admitted, in the improbable contingency of its being pre- 
ferred. The Aiporican Commissioners bluntly refused to 
entertain a claim which Y«'as far better founded tliaii their 
own, and the Engllsli Government is practically estopped, by 
acquiescing in tho refusal, from hereafter reviving tho demand. 
Tho rest of Mr. Gladstone’s speech amounted to a virtiuU 
assertion that it was inexpedient to discuss the Alabanui or 
the Arbitration any further. It is for tho benefit of tho com- 
munity of nations that litigation should at some time cease, 
and, if humiliation has been incurred, thoro is no ‘ isc in kee^)- 
* ing unpleasant associations fresh in memory. If Mr. Lowe 
or Mr. Glyn has at any time used injudicious language, 
Mr. Gladstone conventionaliy e.Kplaius that he is not 
Tosponsible for the non-official words of his colleagues, 
and that they have probably been misroported. It is 
much to bo wished that ho may bafOo more serious atUicka on 
his Government with fujual prudence. 

The English Government is fortunately not bound to notice 
either Mr. Cushino s scurrilous lampoon, or the corrospon- 
donce between Mr. llANCKorr Davis and Mr. Fmi. If tho 
American counsel and agents, or oven tho Seciu^taky of State, 
dimk fit to exchange with one another misrcprescntiilions of 
the proceed ixigs iu the Alabafna case, tlielr bad feeling and 
bad taste arc matters only of domestic concern. Nearly 
twenty years ago Mr. Cushing, then Attorney-General, thought 
fit publicly to afiront the English Crown in terms of wanton 
insolence. It now appears tliat he contributed some of 
the more ofifensivo portions of the American Case, although 
Mr. Banx'ROft Davis and Mr. Fisu assume tho exclu- 
sive patoruity of tho Indirect Claims. It seems to foreigners 
that tlie attempt to convert the reference to arbitration 
into an occasion of insult was thoroughly discreditable; but 
it must be presumed that American iimctionaries under- 
stand tho temper of their countrymen. The only point in the 
correspondence which deserves attention is the intimation on 
tho part of Mr. Fisii that his Government, having profited by 
an extravagant interpretation of international law to the 
detriment of neutrals, iuteiiiU hereafter to repudiate tho con- 
tention of its advocates and the decisions of tho tribunal by 
Straining, in cose of need, tho rules of law to the detriment of 
future belligerents. In Hubstance, Mr. Fish holds out a 
threat that if England should bo at war witli any third 
Power, American citisons will be allowed to equip cruisers 
against Englisli commerce. The sound legal doctrines main- 
tained by Sir Alexandkii Cockuuun are to bo accepted when- 
ever'tliey may suit American interests, on the pretext that 
the Lord Chief Justice described himself us a represenUitive 
of England for tho non- judicial purpose of vindicating tho 
character of an English statesman. No official declaration 
was needed to show that tho judgment of Geneva would bo 
only so tar accepted by the United States as it might from 
time to time suit American interests; but credulous phil- 
anthropists, if they were accessible to conviction, might 
profit by tho earliest illustration of tho advantages of the new 
millennium. Tho anticipation that the equipment of American 
AMamat would be reimered impossible by Uie Geneva award 
ii.alreadv provetl to bo unsound. Three millions will liave 
been paid exclusively for the sottiemeut of a single quarrel. 


PRESIDENT lifACMAHON. 

HE promptitude with which a new Cabinet haa been 
constructed and a new President elected does more ^ 
credit to the organization than to tho franknew of the majority f 
in the French Assembly. The Duke of Broglie spoke on ^ 
Friday as though he were anxious to obtain some reassuring 
declaration from M. Thiers or his Ministers, but like other 
orators who profess to pause for a reply, he had evidently made 
up hia mind that no declaration shoidd reassure him. On 
former occasions when the Right have driven M. Thiers hard, 
it has been with the intention of bringing the truant back to 
their side. This time, though their speeches have pointed to the 
same design, their acts have sliown tnat their object was to get 
rid of him altogether. Tho Cabinet which they have presented 
to the new Pkesldknt had been decided on before the dobatts 
began, and if the President to whom it was to be presented 
was not determined on so early, it was not from any lingering 
wish to retain M. Tuikus. The Duke of Aumale had been the 
favourite down to the latest stage of tho negotiations, and it was 
not seemingly until tho eve of the division that the Bonapartists 
used tlioir strength to veto an Orleanist nomination. Tho 
election of tho Duke of Auhale would have made tho 
Orleanist Candidato tho favourite in the Monarchical race, and 
tho linj^crialists are naturally resolved that, for tho present, 
affairs .shall bo carried on under a revised edition of the 
Bordeaux Compact. Under tlie old form of this under- 
standing the decision what should bo tlie ultimate form of 
(lovorrimcimt was deferred to a more convenient season. 
Under the now ibrin, it is taken for granted that tlie Govorn- 
is to be Monarchical, but tho choice of a dynasty is still 
allowed to stand over. 

'ilie substitution of Marshal MacMahon* for tho Duke of 
Aumale is in this respect a decided advantage for France. It 
postpones tlic ripening of tho Monarchical pear, and so gives 
additional opportunities for tlie development of those many 
chances which may prevent it from ripening at all. If the 
majority in the Assembly had been determined to bring about 
an early restoration, and if Marshal MacMauon had rendered 
riiem the same unquestioning obedience as Commander-in- 
Chiof which he promises to render thc^pi as President, it is 
possiblo that France might for a time have been given over 
to the Boukiion.s. IXow hopelessly unstable such a settlement 
would have been needs no showing, and the riatiori may bo 
congratulated that the internal divisions iu the Monarchical 
])arty have made such a counter-revolution for the present 
impossible. Under Marshal MacMauon Republican institutions 
will be preserved at all events in form. To all appearance ho 
is the onu person connected with the change of Government 
whoso conduct is not o^ien to blame. When M. Thiers had 
resigned, Marshal MacMauon had only to consider whether it 
was better for Franco tliat he should become President 
himself or command tho army under the orders of some other 
President. Unless tho Marslial’s character has been altogether 
misread, tho decision to which he came is tho decision whicli 
would have been recommended to him by any impartial 
adviser. As the Assembly will not have M. Thiers to rule 
over tlieiii, it is best that the President should not be in any 
sense a ^Kilitician. Marshal MacMahon will at least hold tho 
balance even betiveeu the rival sections of the majority, 
whereas any otlier President would probj^^ly have thrown tho 
weight of his iullueiico on tho side of one -hr otlier of them. 

By inclination, tliough not as yet by law, Marshal Mac- 
Mahon will be precisidy that Constitutional President which 
the Right have professed to wish for. He is not yet irre- 
sponsible, but them is some talk of a Bill being introduced 
to xmiko him .so, and tho Marshal will probabW offer no 
objection to ilie change. It may bo doubtfK^ how, over, 
whether tho Right will not on sober reflection ace reason 
to distrust thf^r former impressions on • this head. If M. 
Tujeks could ha VO been reduced to play this subor- 
diiiato iiai’t, aud accept from tho majority a Ministry 
which pusscsiu^d its confidence, two important points would 
have been gained. The party which had cverytliing its 
own way in tho Assembly would have had overything its 
own wuy in the Executive also, and the most aangerims 
member of tho Opposition would have been#Uenocd, for even 
M. Thiers could hardly have spoken and voted agamst his 
own Gabinct. Now, however, the majority can no longer rely 
upon having cverytliing its uwm way in tlie Assembly. It has 
gained one decisive victory, and the magnitude of the result 
has somewhat obscured th.o proportions of tho conquering 
aa^my. A very few votes would have settled Quitters the 
other way; aud when parties are nearly equally balanced, 
and the cohesion of the majority is at all imperAot, thd trana* 
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of • T«t9Q to ftr ihnn being an imponible contogaicy. 

If Marshal MacMahon becomea aa irmpanaible Preiudent, 
he m\ut take his Ministers from the ivhothcr that 

majority be on the Right or on the Left. Bat if it should by 
any chanoe be found on the wrong nde, the conception 
of . die^ President's duty which the Bight have hitherto 
,y entortoined will orobably be completely reversed* They 
will insist that he ought to be as regardless of the 
majority in the Chaml^r as they are themselvoa of the 
majority in the countryi and to retain Ministers of sound 
views in office without regard to tlio accident of a hostile 
vote. It will bo difficult, we imagine, to bring Marshal 
MacMahon to make himself tliua independent of the Assembly, 
even if the Right should so far ibrget consistency as to ask it 
of him. And if he persists in accepting all Ministries with 
the same absence of personal choice which he baa sliown iu 
accepting his present Ministry, it is quite possible that some 
now combination of parties may before long put die Duke of 
Broolik in a minority* The debating strength of tlio Left 
will be very great, and the fact that the Right is iu power 
will give it the unanimity which it has hitherto wanted* 
There would have been great obataclca in the way of an 
^eement between M. Tui£rs,M. Gaivr, and M. GAMUKrrA, 
if that agreement had had to be based on actual legislation* 
But there need be no obstacles when all tlioy will have to do 
in common is to pull to pieces other people’s legislation. 

It is even conceivable that this hict may have been present to 
H* TnCRiis’s mind when he decided to make the defcfit of his 
Ministers the occasion of his own resignation, lie lias all 
along cheridiQd a very confident belief iu his power of managing 
the existing Assembly. For two years ho has maiuigod it as 
President, and now that ho has done all ho can do in tliat way, 
ho may look forward to managing it as leader of the Opposition. 
Such statements as that ho is actively employed in arranging 
his papozB and will very seldom be in his place in the Assembly, 
tliat he has no intention of making oppos^ition to the Govern- 
Diont the object of his own poUcy, and that he will say 
nothing against tiicir policy until it has taken a defituto shape, I 
do not at all affect these speculations. Every leader of 
Opposition uses these phrases at tho opening of the campaign. 
It would not be decent to pledge himself to oppose a iiohcy 
before he knows what it is, and M. Tuikus's dignity requires 
that there should be some interval between his last appear- 
ance as President of tho Republic and his first appcurunce as 
a candidate for tho post of First Minister. Hut tliat 
dris will bo thq^ object at which he will next aim is by 
no means unlikely. Uo may very well havo a'ltisfied 
himself that his port as President is played out. Ills 
attachment to American precedents prevented him from 
making tho President an officer appointed by the uiajority of 
the AsMmbly, and removable at tho pleasure of fiiose who 
appointed him, subject to an appeal to the country. In his 
own projected Constitution the President is elected for a term 
of years, and the Legislature is reinforced for the purpose of 
acting as an Electoral College by representatives of tlie 
Departmental Councils. It would have been difficult for 
a Preudent thus appointed to have been Prime Minister as 
well os President ; and wo may bo sure that, if M. Thikks 
found himself forced tocontemplato a separation of the functions 
hitherto united in himselt^ it was to tho former tliut his 
thoughts turned witli most affection. A President has now 
been chosen who prefers to sec the post of Prime Minister 
held by soma one else. If he continues to take this view, 
the vote which will some day displace the Duke of JiuooLiE 
may leave Marshal MacMauon firm in his seat. Tho 
hopes of the Right appear to bo chiefly fixed on tho 
power of influencing, the elections which they will gain by 
making a clean sweep of Republican prefects. But in tlie 
present state of parties in the Assembly a reverse may still 
overtake them beibrethey have found courage to venture upon 
a. dissolution. In every majority there are some iceblo hearts 
to whom the bolder of any two policies is always the more dis- 
tasteful. If in the course of a debato in which the Ministers 
have been beaten alike in argument and in oratory, these 
weak brethren arrive at a conviction that the cause of the 
Oppemtion is the popular cause, Uiey may choose to reap tho 
obtain beneftt.of supporting it rather than to take the chance 
*• guairanteod against the risks of opposing it by Uio 

• prefect who may liavo loss influence witli tlie eloc- 
to» than he thinks. The one thing that would upset all these 
csleulations, and deliver France over to a military dicUitor- 
^p, wo^ be any illegal action on tho sidd of the Repub- 
licane.^ ^ hmg as.the Monarohicid party keep within strictly 
mol limitii there is no pretext for their being resisted except 
Djr ttiolly mgd expedients. Fortunately for the future alike 


of tho eoliBtiy and of thoir mm, tho Kopubliouu hovo ^ol 

shown a dear and unexpected appreciation of thin eOBential 
truth. 


- M. BE LESSEPS’S NEW PROJECT. 

A fter the completion of the Sues Ganoli M. dx LeMF| 

. is justified in sanguine expectations of the praciicabilitjf ' 
and success of great material enterprises. The phystcia 
difficulties which were thought to render doubtful tlio oocom- 
plishment of his former sehemo oiler less impediment to the 
construction of a grc.it Aiiutic railway. There is no doubt 
that it would be possible to form a permanent way for the 
reception of rails both on Uio plains and along the mountain 
passes. The distance, according to M. D£ Lessefs, from 
Orenburg to Peshawur is 2,350 miles, of which 850 miles 
seiKirato Peshawur from Satnarcand. He proposes that the 
Russian Government should afford facilities for constructing 
the Northern portion of the line, while England undertakes 
the extension of tho Peshawur lino to Samarcand. Although 
General Tgnatxcff agrees with M. de Lesseps in the opinion 
Uiat the work is practicable, it has not yet been thought 
expedient to define tlie course of the railway. It may bo 
presumed that from Satnarcand to tlie Sea of Aral the line is 
to follow the course of tho Sir Darya or Jaxartes; but tho 
mode of crossing tlie niountiin ranges of Afghanistan is not 
even generally indicated. Two years and three millions of 
francs are certainly not an extravagant cstiuiate of the cost of 
time and money which would be required fur pfoliqtinary sur- 
veys. Tlio mere uiileago of the proposed lino offers no insupe- 
rable obstacle to M. de LESSErs*sambitbus undertaking. Tho 
American Pacific Railway, which connects the coasts of the two 
oceans, is as lung as tho line from Orenburg to Peshawur, and it 
was constructed with extraordinary rapidity. If India and 
Russia were ysaia of the same dominion, and if Central Asia 
were a settled country or an uninhabited and fertile plain, tho 
two enterprises would be in some rea|)ccts analogous. It 
may l>o doubted whether the Pacific Railway would havo boon 
thought of if California had boon a great rival Power, con- 
tending by constant advances with tlie Atlantic States for the 
possession of tho valley of tlio Mississippi. Tho enterprise 
would have been still further complicated if tho interveDing 
space had been occupied, not by a few scattered bands of 
Indians and a handful of disaffected Mormons, but by fanatical 
and warlike races, equally hostile to intruders irom any quar- 
ter. The traffic between 8au Francisco and New York or 
Philadelphia is onormously greater than tho whole tni>ic of 
Central Asia, and there is no commercial intercourse between 
India and Russia. During tho late discussion on the merits 
of the Euphrates Valley Railway, it was shown that tho transit 
of passengers and goods would probably bo insigaificant, and 
the Lesskl'S railway would bo far less attractive and less 
Gonveuieiit. Private and official travellers would have little 
inclination to traverse Northern Europe and Asia on their 
way to and from India ; and it is harmy necessary to com- 
ment on the absurdity of sending troops for tlio defence of 
India through the heart of tho Russian dominions. 

As soon os tlie frontier of the Russian Empire or of its 
dependencies was reached, all trade from India would be 
effectually stopjied by the protective tarifi*; nor is it probable 
that an English Railway Company would bo allowed to con- 
trol the route to Samarcand. However eagerly Russian 
jourDulista and statesmen may urge the repudiation of 
the understauding which was lately established between 
Lord Gbanvillk and Count Schouvaloff, any inter&renoe of 
England, even for pacific and commercial purposes, in tho 
affairs of Central Asm, would bo regarded with the utmost 
jealousy. It might indeed be thought convenient that the 
Indian Goverimient should use its inlluciico with the ruler of 
Afghanistan and tho chieft of tlio neigh Imuring districts to 
ponnit tho construction of tho railway; but an enterprise 
which involved Uio ])resciice of English engineers and agents 
on the oUier sido of tho Oxus would provoke immediate pro- 
tests. M. D£ Lesseps's propusol might bo of some use if it in-*^ 
duced tho Indian Goveniuicnt to reconsider Uio quesUonablo 
plan of constructing the Peshawur Railway on a narrow gauge; 
but it is not u> bo expected that a Hclieme wldoh General 
loNATiEFF describes as ail but chimerical should enter as a 
serious element into the controversy . Even in civilly regions, 
railway projector arc in the habit of calculating either on 
local or terminal traffic, or more geneiallv on a combination of 
boUi. There is at present no trade between Calcutta or 
Bombay and St. Petersbuig, and the intermediate stations of 
Peshawur, Satnarcand, or Orenbui^, are not likely to be 
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faille of tcaiHc. The Biiaslaa Government may not impro- 
bably offer oatcnslble countenance to the projoct, for the pur- 
pose of throwing on England the reaporisibiUty of diaconraging 
Aliencficial enterprise ; but, in fact, English Governments are 
invariably .anxious to encourage trade, and the Russian 
frontier w almost hermetically sealed. When goods are 
allowed to ontor Itussia iico of duty or at rcasonablo rates, 
it will bo time cxK^ugh to provide matorbil facilities for com- 
merce. Not oveu the moat enthusiastic projectors can pretend 
tliat a railway tlirough tho centre of Asia is required for the 
accommodation of p^irgengers. Li this instance no country 
has any political motive ibr making the jxicuniary s:icrlfico 
which would bo involved in the construction of tho railway. 

Eor an industrial enterprise whicli can scarcely bo recom- 
mended os proUtablo it was uocessxiry to discover a more 
rocondito reason, and M. uk Lssskps is not unequal to tito 
occaiuon. Although it scarcely seems to bo the apeciul iluty 
of an eminent frenchman to correct miaundcrsUindings 
between two foreign nations, M. Dii: Lesseps is bent on ox- 
tinguishuig tho jeulotisy and autagoniain botwocn England and 
Russia, which ho attributes to tho present condition of 
Central Asia. That region ** once travorsed by railways, tho 
“ obstacles aro. removed to tho eastward expanmon of 
** Europoon enterprise, and tho two rival ILnpircs uro mu- 
tually guai'utttocd against tho aggression of the somi- 
barbarous populations." European enterprise, }iS far as 
it isj rcproaoiitod by England, has already expanded much 
farther to the East, and it is not tho busiricbs of English 
capitalists to iind the means for tho oxpunsiou of Russian 
trade, which would nevcrtholess not bo unwelcome. By u 
mutiud guarantee M. nr^ probably means a ooniiuon 

security, but England and India llavo nothing at prcsexit to 
foor from the ecmi-barbarous populations of C^entrul Asia. 
It is from a civilized Power, now actively ongr.god in 
subduing tho semi-burbarous populations, that jiossiblo danger 
is apprehcndi‘d, and any alarm whicli may exist would 
not be dimiuitdied by the establishment of a convenient 
highway for troops from Samarcund to Pctdlawiir. General 
Jgnatxeep fully adopts in his answer io M. u>: Lesslps 
tho mysterious theory tliat the antagonism butws^r* England 
and Russia results from the absence of railway coir Niunicntion 
between their respective territories. ** Wo have to consider the 
** antagonistic spirit w’hich the present unfortunate position on- 
genders between England and Russia. Your scheme accom- 
plishetl, all distrust atw] jealousy on cither side must dis- 
appear/' It would t^eem to ordiiuuy minds that Rus.^ 
would bo greatly troubled by distrust if Eamnreund wore tho 
terminus of an Eoglisli miiway, although tho Indian Govern- 
mont will certainly not attempt conquests in Central Asia. 
<^n tho other bond, it would be out of tho question to .allow a 
Russian Company to construct and work a lino as Jar as 
Peshawur. If either arrangemout wore conceivable, tho two 
Foreign IVUniiters w'ould be inotsKinlly employed in nogotia- 
tions for tlio uvoldauco of t^uarrcls and tho j^ettiemunt of 
neutral zones. Tim boiiovolcut aspirations of M. im liKssErs 
and General Ionatilfi' arc much more likely to be realized 
under existing coiulitions in tho probable ovent of tlio sdiomo 
being speedily and dually abandoned. Tho.ro is not tho 
smallest likelihood that cupitnlists will provide any ii action of 
the cost of the undertaking. 

M. Dfi L^.'^srs's philanthropic hopes aro for tided* by tho 
success which ho claims for liimself in accomplihliing a 
similar reconciliation between England and Franco. Tho 
Suez Canal was, it seems, devised ibr tho purpose of termi- 
nating the rivalry for iiillucnco in Egypt which had since iho 
beginning of tho century prevailed between lOnglmul and 
Franca As M. de Lk$.ski’S truly says, tho old luiUigoiiihin 
has been mutorially abated ; but he is tho llrst author uf xho 
proposition that the change of feeling luis bccu connected 
with the Suez Canal. Many Englisli politicijins agreed in Uio 
opinion of Lord Palmkuston that tho Canal would iiijiiriousiy 
affect English interests, and M. i>£ Lesskfs iidroitly profited by 
the hostile fooling of England to place tho shares of his 
fompanyin Franco. It was a uuivorsal belief, not only in 
France, but in all the countries bordering on tho Meditor- 
zauean, that with the opening of tho Caiud the trade of India 
and of Asia would bo transferred from Liverpool and London 
to Marsoillos, to Brindisi, and to Uduaaa. it was for- 
gotten that to compote witli great commercial ports a 
maritime town must huyo a market behind it ; and that 
a, hundred catgocs rec^uired freight at Liverpool for ouo 
at Brindisi or Ode^au. It is also certain that the ocean 
trade depends largely on custom, on commorcial skill, and on 
otbev qualities which aro not rendered worthless by the 
npeomg of any canaU Tho onteipriae had been supported by 


jealousy of England, and it was. a severe diaappomtUieut fa 
ibreignerii to dud that English vessobpeiemft the^CU^ 
outnumbered all competitors. The Canal hoBbeen fbund Ueeftil 
and not injurious, biit it is difficult to understand how it eoa 
have removed any feeling of jealousy on the part of Franca 
towards England. In case of war it would be necessaKy to light 
for Uio posseitaion, or at least for the neutrality, of Egypt. 
During peace tho country which has tho largest amount of 
merchant shipping will supply tho principal traffic of the 
Canal. If the Canal is to be permanently efficient, is must be 
tninsferred into Eugliali hands, and the operation will probably 
be effected by tho simple process of a gradual purchase of the 
sIiai'CM. T 1 )o .stock of tho Centnil Asia Railway to Poabawur 
will rcarccly be saleable on the Stock Exchange. 


ITAI,Y. 

T he fiital vote on tho Religious Corporations Bill has been 
taken, and a majority of four to ono has declared in 
favour of t>io measure. The resignation of tho Ministry waa 
not without iL.4 desired effect; and when it was found tliat no 
other Ministry could carry a Bill, and that no other Bill than 
that of the Ministry could be carriod, tho habitual shrewd- 
noss and moderatiou of the llaliaii Parliament easily induced 
it to bow to \vh:it was, to many of its membera, an unwelcome 
nocc.ssity. There have been stnigglos and hot Bpcechcs, and 
some clivi.^ilons ; hut, on tho wholo, the majority is probably 
satisfied with tho measure, which is certainly not charaotorized 
by timidity or irroriolutiou. It was decided by a. narrow 
m.ajorily not to insert a provision altogether baniohing the 
(Jesuits out* of the country ; and on ono other point there was- 
a serious contest, but n majority of tweuty-oue supported the 
Govcrmaeiit in aucopting a reasoiiablo comprotuiso. The 
Govcrumuiit had proposed to recognize tho existenco of the 
Generals of tho moiiusiic orders, and of tho corporaliona 
belonging to them; and thia recognition was such as to> 
iu.suro timir cxibtcnco in perpetuity. These orders number 
iifty-tw''o ; aud as in tho rost of Italy monastic orders have 
no recognized oxistcuco, it waa constituting a very strikiug 
oxcoptioiv lliut ill iho capiLil lii'ty-two monastic orders should 
be recognized in pcrpoluity. N^ot only the Op[H)sition, bUt 
eVi.'.i many supporters of tho Cabinet, viewed witli tho Hlmost- 
alarm and disuppiovul so oxtremo a cuncessioa to iho pro- 
teiifiions of the Papacy. Tho Bill and tho Ministry wero 
alike in jeopardy when .Baron Ric.vsoni cumo to tho rescue, 
and mado a propo&'il wliich got the Government out of its 
difficulty, it must be cuufesscil that iho Ministry only ro- 
triuvod Its fortunes by deserting to a great extent tlio cause of 
those whom it had underlakcii to bofriund. TIiq pi*o]>osul 
w;is that the Generals should repoivo a pension of x 6,000/. a 
year from the ^:i(ute, and tliut the presc»ut (xcnoials should 
during their lifetime, if they remained so long in office, bo 
allowed to occupy part of their present residoncoa. The 
pension is to be hiirivlcd over to the lloly ^:ioo as an increase 
of tlio Pope's euduwmont, .arid, until the Vatioan will accept 
the grunt, a special board is U> be constilutod to aj>ply it to 
the purposes to which it is destined. It is evident that the. 
orders get something by this arrangomont, but that what they 
get is very much lesa Uuin what tho Muiiatry proposo to 
bestow on them. Durixig tho rernaindor of tlioir lifetinio the 
present Gene nils will have a homo in such a portion of their 
Tosidoncos as the h'Uito may bo willing to relinquish fa their 
use. But, as onu after another of their 'heaila expire, the 
orders will cease to have a local centre, aud their Generaltt 
must sink into the po.sitio]i of hongers-on of the Papal housor 
hold, if tho l'upai;y is reconciled to Italy, the Head- o£ dio 
Church will have at his disposal tho not very *cguriderabkr 
sum of 16,000/. a year for tho inaiatenance of what has alwaya 
been declared to be an iudispensabio ^lart of iho ntaebinery 
of his government. Until Uiis reconciliation is effected, this, 
pittance will be doled out to the orders at the discretion of 
those whom they regard as tlieir enemies and oppressors. It 
is a striking sign of the feelings and attitude of the Itaiiaa 
Parliament towards the Papacy that this lunraDgement has beea 
sanctioned by a small and reluctant majority as a comprottiise 
almost too liberal in favour of bodi/^^s which ought pcoperly fa 
Lave nothing. , s,. 

It is not surprising that the Porx should ImvoiJbwi- thfawit' 
into unaccustomed agitation by the decision, at which: tfa 
Itahan Parliament has arrived. He reasonably hoped fee 
bettor things. For many months the ItoUifa (rovenunent 
evidently showed that it was aomewhat afraid of. hiim Thm 
inconveniences of an open and enduring quarrel with; thei 
Papacy press upon those who are charged, with, thu-diffikmlfr 
doty of adminiatering Italian affairs, and it i^:be ipsuikfidi 
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0Mt tto <m«i 1m Ixm ttum femrd !a lendeaYmurliij^ to ecm- 
tfiato the Pone than VisQcnm VsNoarA, who baa bad 
|mter opfpomnddea than moat Itaiiana for coniddering 
m tefloringa of the roU^tioua queation oh tho redationa 
0^ Italy with foreign Pomtotb. Until the dedaion waa 
known the Pofb waa unusually mild) and aftbeted to 
tK^gard the leadeta of Italian policy as good sheep who 
would never wander more than a little way hrom the true 
ibid. Now that the wotat is known, hia spiritual wrath has 
been aronaed, and ho has broken out into hia o^inaiy 
hexariance of anathemas. lie has devoted to the ruin they 
hiKve invoked thoao who have once more dared to insult and 
rob him. But even in this dark hour of mufortiiue he has 
invenred a theory wliicli brings consolation to hia aged and 
affiicted mind. Ke has persuaded himself that there are two 
Italioa — ^the Italy of tho faithful, tho autimiaaivo, and tho 
devout, and tho Italy of the headstrong, the violent, and the 
tmbclieviiig ; and that the former Italy is numerically far the 
hxgbx of the two. The good are kept down by the bad, and are 
for tho moment ovorpowored by them ; but they are really 
&e stronger party, and will soon show what their strength is, 
will proBtiato thetnaolvos at tho foot Of their good Father, and 
will work confusion on his enemies. The strange thing is 
that this theoiy should bo to all appearances entirely un* 
founded. In all other Catholic countries where a contest 
is being waged between the Church and the Smto there is a 
strong clerical party in tho bosom of a hostile Legislature. But 
in. Italy, which is still undoubtedly Catholic in its religious 
mtiments, which is attached to tho Papacy by a thousand 
ties of intimacy and tradition, and which would resent it us 
a distinct national grievance if tho reigning Pope wore not 
an Italian, there is no derical party at all which can make 
its influence fell in tho coniiuct of public alFairs. There must 
be some reason fur this, and the reason is probably to bo found 
in the long hostllily of the Papacy to the national iiapinifions 
of Italy. The Papacy has been tho cordial ally of Austria 
and tho grudging servant of Franco, but no living Italian 
can remember tlie day when the Pope waa not willing 
to nso the heel of the foreigner to trample on the hopes 
of Italy. The Pajnicy is everywhere iulluential in pro- 
portion as it has allied itself with the mdiou in which it is 
working. It is strongest iu Ireland, where the cause of the 
peoxdo and the Church is the same ; it is strong in France 
and Uennany, where at least a numerous minority sees 
in tho history of tlic i’apacy somelhing that is bound up 
with what is dearest to it in the history of its owu coun- 
try ; luid it is weakest in Italy, where Pojie after Pope 
has been obliged by the force of circumstuncos to cat the bitter 
Bruits of his tejiijtoral power, and to remain an alien to the 
fondest wishes of hia kinsmen and fellow-country men. 

Even if the Poi'E coidd see this, and could bring himself to 
acknowledge its tiiith, it is not to be supposed that at hia age 
he ^«0uld change his policy and .altf^r tho habits of a lifetime. 
But then the 1 ’ol’e may die, and his successor may see things in 
a diHerent light, and it is therefore of extreme importance to 
Italy who this successor is to bo. Europe has lately rung with 
tho hourly intelligence that Pius IX. waa at the point of 
death, Olid a medical paper has published witli revolting 
accuracy a list of his diseases, which seem to tho lay reader 
as if they must kill any one in die xn'imc of lifo within twenty- 
four hours. Still the PorE lives on, and his protracted exist- 
ence has enabled him to experience a plcasuro which some old 
men would enjoy with tho keenest dq}ight. Lord Bkouguam Is 
said to havo adopted the coarse expedient of inventing a hital 
oonittge accidcuf:, in order that ho might read his own 
obituary notices, and see what the world would say of so 
great a man when he was taken from it. TIio Poi*£ has not 
been put to so much trouble. Impatient journalists, who took 
br gnoited that ho must dio, and had got ready their elaborate 
aeoouuts of his lifo and policy, could not bear to see so much 
good matter wasted, and kindly allowed him to learn exactly 
what they thought of him. His fair beginning, his ignominious 
faila inordinate pretensions, his altcmations of humility 
aira anger were duly chronicled, and ho could read what sort 
cf a PUm current history would pronounce Pius IX. to have 
been. H^has returned good for evil, and seems bent on 
kmjppnough to permit these effusions to bo forgotten, 
to permit them to be reproduced without tho nece.s8ity 
^ But ho is old and ill, and the end cannot jjro- 

hmy DC ihr off. The interest, therefore, which is felt in 
m aprointment of fais successor is not relaxed, and 
J**® « charge of nominating a new Pope 

hitD^ flmit plans urjunged. It is said tliat, after full 
daOMuaL It haa bm detmoiiited to appoint none but an 
ttfinft* Tlm iiama even n/t liia mbeemor hai been fjivan, 


and it ii rumoured Aat fte Oardibsl of Nao^ it. Ae 
man; hut nothitig can be mbre uncomun than anidi 
tions. ^Tbe events of tha present week do not prolhlA buA 
reliance on tho chances or a frvourite, and aOine dfdcnoWll 
outsider may prove to be aucoeasTul. The leading 
which has induced the electors to determine on appoSulihd W 
Italian is said to be that of appointing a Pope who 
scorn naturally Atied to wield tiio temporal power when: ft Id 
restored to him. The chief of the Soman S&tos is n^' onl^ 
die head of the Church, but an Italian prince, and it tirouln 
be dangerous to call on his Italian subjects to boat among 
their other burdens the yoke of a foreigner. From tiiis pOiitt 
of view an Italian is to be chosen because he will be best fitted 
to profit by the triumph of tho Church when tho destroyers ct 
die temporal power are conquered ; but then it is possible diat 
tills triumph may never be achieved, and stern necessity may 
teach the next Pope to postpone hia dreams of being a King 
to a very dialtmt future. In that case also it may be very useful 
that he should be an Italian, for he will then know the real 
Icelings of hia countrymen, and tvill comprehend the depth of 
the gulf which bitter ruemorics have placed between them 
and the head of their Church. After toe recent vote of its 
Parliament, it is impossible that Italy ihould hope to be recon- 
ciled ivith Plus IX., but it may look forward to the time 
when it will be reconciicd with bis successor, if ho is a man 
capable of new thoughts and alivo to Italian sympathies* 


THE .TUDICATURE BILL. 

T he discussion to which the Judicature Bill has been sub- 
Joctud lius brought the points in controversy within a 
very narrow eolnp.^ss, and the time acema to have arrived 
when it may bo usi ful to sum up the questions which have 
been luisod and tho conclusiions which liavo l>ceu attained* 
On the largest question of all, the propriety of merging in one 
Law of England the divided and often antagonistic doctrines of 
.Common Law and Equity, it ia aatialactory to find that 
scarcely any diffcu'cnco of opinion has been manifested. 
Lawyers and laymen have with one voice declared their 
sympathy with tho avowed object of the Bill — that Law and 
I Equity aholi bo concurrently administered, and that where 
I there is any conflict of doctrine the rules of Equity aholi prevail. 
To the Bill as framed it is true that weighty objections havo 
been taken ; but in every instance the complaint has been, 
not tliat the Bill does too much, but that it does too little ; not 
that its principle is pushed too far, but that the machinery pro- 
posed, threatens to destroy tho best part of tlio jurisprudence 
which wo witiiout afibrdiug any guarautco ior 

successful reconstruction on broader foundations. 

After all that has been said and written upon the subject, it 
ought not to be diilicult to determine hoW far tlieao objections 
arc v.'did and by what means they may bo removed. Three 
m«aiu points have been niised on tho part of the ESquity 
Bat : — 

I. That tho judicial staff of tho ISquIty Courts, already 
tiixod beyond their strength, and compelled to delegate to 
Chief Clerks much of their proper work, wiU be unable, 
unless largely reinforced, to employ vied vovc In plaoc of 
alFiduvit evidence as required by the Bill. 

2. Th.^t witiiout a leaven of Equity-trained Judges the 
Common J^aw Courts will bo unable to preserve unimpaired 
tho x^rinciples ol* Equity Jurisprudence. 

3. That the procedure sketched out by the Bill will not 
work ciTicieutly, and may not imjirobably reproduce many of 
the evils of apecial pleadmg. 

Nearly all Uio controversy up to the present time has turned 
upon tho first two ol these objections, and to these we pro- 
pose to confine ourselves to-^y. To the first no answer 
has seriously been attempted. No one baa said that Judges 
ought to bo forced to go on for over delegating duties 
which they wero meant to perform Uiemaelvos, that a 
largo mass of strictly judicial work should be leib in Equity 
to Chief Clerks and Examiners, or that tho whole jUdidal 
business of tho London Court of Bankruptcy ihould bO 
done by Kegisirnrs. No ono has said, either ^at nivd twee 
ovidenea can be introduced into the Equity Coasts witiiout 
a ^rgoly Increased demand Upon judiciid time, or that the 
miserable system of asoortaining facta fit present in force 
ought to be suffered to continue for another day. No one 
has Said that it is right that causes titould wait the greater 
part of a year for hearing as they often do now, or that it ia 
reasonable to suppose that (he number of Judges which was 
thought sufficient thirty yMni ago can proper^ ^sposa of 
budneia mrfaich faai prota% qtiadrupled in amount since thetu 
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Atid nn><^<« tbcae otUb are to coutinue with coneiant aggrara* 

tion, it DMou essentiill tbit a latga addition ahould bo wodo 

to the Etjuity Dench. It is a wholoRomo thin|; to note that 
this necessity is frankly recognized by those who have spoken 
from the Common Law point of view. There has indeed 
been na an8\ver suggesced to the demands of the Equity Bar 
that will bear a moment’s discussion, except that to make tiie 
Bench strong enough for its work will cost a certain amount 
of money. It will bo for the House of Commons to say 
whetlicr a grand schemj of Law Deform is to be shipwrecked 
for a petty saving. 

Upon mo second point there has been a little, but only a 
little, more show of argument. Not that any one has really 
grappled with the objection. It has been suggested, indeed, 
Uiat the Courts would in course of time learn their new work, 
and that the evils of the proposed arrangement would not bo 
so serious or so prolonged as the Equity Bar, frotu sad re- 
collection of analogous experiments, unanimously believe. 
Jiut this is at the most a mere pica in mitigation, for no one 
has denied that the administration of justice niul the purity of 
the law must siiiler, so long as the Bench retnains weaker 
in special knowledge of the law which it has to administer tlinn 
those who may practise before it. The Bench ought .ilways 
to bo stronger than -tlie Bar, and it would be idle ilattery to 
say iliat it can be so during the transition period when the 
J udges are expected to bo learning a jirevioualy urifiiinili;ir 
jurisprudence. No one, in short, has ventured to siiy that a 
tribunal composed exclusively of Common Law Judges is tho 
best tribunal for the administration of Law «an(J JOquity com- 
bined. By common consent tho best constitution of such a 
Court would be secured by associating Ckiniinon Law and 
Equity Judges at tho same time that Law and Equity are 
fused. Unfortunately tho opinions of the J udges on this point, 
if ascertained, have not been made public ; but it is impcH- 
sible to doubt that they would sustain our view. But 
it is said again, You cannot give K(piity col 1 < agues to the 
Common Law Courts without making the complement of 
Judges redundant for the first year or two, and entailing a 
slight temporary addition lo the national cx^KindUiiro, This 
is undoubtedly true, and the same grave quostioii arises as 
before, wbetlier it is worth while to save a iew thousands fora 
year or two at the cost of impniringthe eillcicncy of our Courts 
of justice. Wo cannot persuade ourselves that it is the wish of 
tlio House of Commons to imperil such an experiment as the 
ontire reconstruction of our judicial system for the sake of a 
triiliug economy. It is right that all propo.sals involving 
new outlay ahould be scrutinized with proper jealousy, but, 
if they stand tho test, os tho proposals of tho Equity Bar 
conles^ly do, wo cannot believe — whatever Ministers m:iy 
say — that tho country and the House will ho willing, on 
grounds of parsimony, to accept anything less than the best 
tribunals which it is possible to secure. 

We have dwelt upon this point because it is the real issue, 
and tho only real issue which remains. Wliatever doubts 
may have been entertained by some beforo the matter was 
sifted, whatever cavils may yet be reproduced to cloud 
the controversy, it is not now dtfnied that Courts con- 
stituted as the Equity Bar have desired would administer 
jxutico more cillcienlly than the Courts which the Bill, as 
framed, proposes to set up. Lord Hatukullv — dilfaiug in 
tilts ver^ widely from Lord Caiuns — has expressed more con- 
fidence m tho versatility of tho (Jommon Law Bench than any 
oilior distinguished lawyer \ yet even ho acknowledgctl that to 
make the Bill work well it would be desirtiblo to lill some 
early vacmicics in the Common Law Divisions with Judges 
who have enjoyed Equity training. What is this but an 
admisMon timt tho constitution of the Courts proposed by tho 
Bill is not what it sliould be ? And if that is so, surely it 
must follow that tho successful working of a measure which 
must either reinvigorato or destroy our jiirisprudeneo ought 
not to be left to depend on tlie views about appointments 
which may happen to prevail in the unknown Cabinet of tho 
future. 

Whateveir*e 1 a 6 the Bill does or leaves undone, it ouglit to 
secure from the outset tho moat ellicicnt Courts which tho 
country can supply. Any one-aidedness or weakness of tho 
Courts in the early years of the experiment may generate 
evils which no amount of subseciuent earo will suflico to 
eiadicato. It will be in the first years of tho new system 
that the practice of the Courts will bo formed and consolidated, 
and that rules will bo mode and precodents established, which, 
if strained, this way or that, for want of adeqiiato familiarity 
with the subjects dealt with, may hamper and distort tho 
administration of justico for whole generations. Even if 
Lox 4 'HAT&aftLJCY’s suggestion wore acted on (and who can 


say that !t would he?), it toljBfht puasi^ly begin 
&pm^ too laid to avert Ae xnlsckier wUob isnot unieasonaUy 
apprehended. Bat then, on the other hand, two or thr^ 
Salaries or pensions might be saved during the intervening 
years, and to some minds this may possibly present itseu 
as an adec|uate compensation. 

One argument has been urged against the scheme of the 
Ec|uity Bar which deserves far more consideration than any 
mere counting of money-cost. It is said that, if it is needfol 
to add Equity Judges to the Common Law Divisions, it must 
be equally right to associate Common Law Judges with 
the Vice-Chancellors. Tho Equity Bar have not in their 
remonstrance touched upon this point, and we do not pre- 
tend to say what their fooling may bo. But for ourselves 
WG admit that the proposal is sound, though of course 
it is ho£>cIesa to press it while tho Govornmont insist that 
Equity Judges shall do cunglo-handed the same kind of 
work for which Common Law Courts ait in banc. The right 
plan would, wo believe, be to constitute each Common Law 
Divihion of two Common Law Judgc.s and one Equity Judge, 
and each Equity Division of two Equity Judges and one 
Common Law Judge, making os many Divisions as the busi- 
ness might require. But this would be a for broader scheme 
than fho Govtfrnmcnt has sliown any disposition to adopt. The 
more limited suggestions of the Equity Bar are,' wo foar, quito 
as much as cuu bo successfully insisted un, and, though leas 
.^ymiiictricnlly perfect than such uii arrangement as we havo 
indicated, would euro most of the practical delects of the BilL 

Tor it is to bo observed that while tho Bill forces tha 
Coiiinion Iavt Courts to deal with all Equities raised by 
defendants, and renders it absolutely necessary that they 
should bo imbued with Equity knowledge, it does not compel 
any one, whether plaintiif or defendant, to submit a pure 
question of Law to a Court of Equity ; and it is not likely that 
the Court of Clmnccry will require, under the new rcyime^ to 
administer Coininou Law to any greater extent than it is. 
already accustuincd to do. There will not therefore 
be tho same jircissing necessity for such a modilicatioa 
of the Equity (ourts as will (*xist in tho other 
Divisions ; and, greatly as wo should ivjoico to see a tho-. 
rouidiiy coinprehenslvo plan carried into operation, wc may be 
conu.'ut at present to avert the really serious danglers which, 
the Bill seems to threaten, and to M^iit with patience for tho 
future development of a more symmetrical scheino. 


EAILWAY A-MALGAMATION. 

rililE first and greatest of tho Railway Amalgamation. 
JL iiolieines has been summarily and finally defeated. Tho 
Joint Coiiiinifctr'o of Lords and Commons on Friday w'ook 
dec:liu'ed, without hearing tho opponents, that the preamble of 
the Lomlon and North-Western and Lancashire and York- 
sliirc Ainalgaiiiatioii Bill was not proved. Tho alliance 
bctwcou the two Companies was arranged in 1871, and tho 
first Bill for uniting their interests was promoted in 1871. 
The sehcino, altliough Varliamcnt has refused to sanction it, 
has largely alleefed the course of railway legislation. All 
the AmalgaiiiHlion Bills of lost year wero referred for pur- 
poses of preliminary inquiry to. a Joint Committee selected from 
both Houses. The Committoo collected a voluminous mass of 
information which scarcely deserves to bo called evidence, 
inasmuch as it was delivered in tho absence of opposition, and 
as it was therefore not tested by cross-examination. All tha 
railway managers and half the railway theorists, took tha 
opportunity of urging on the Committco tlieir respective 
doctrines ; and it is not Burprising that the Report contained 
more tliuu ono marvellous statetnent which had been communi- 
cated to tho Committee in a well-founded confidence that it could 
not be contnidicted on the spot. On the whole the Committee 
inclined to favour the principle of amalgamation, having been 
strongly impressed witli the notorious fallacy that permanent 
railway competition was impossible. With curious incon- 
sistency, tho Cominitteo insisted on the expediency of main- 
taining the comparauvoly trifling competition between canala 
and railways. It is strange that they should have fimeied, 
tliat an unequal contest could be sustained whea^ey were, 
convinced that an equal struggle was impructicaUe. The 
inquiry having been piolonged for into the summer, it was 
impossible to proceed with the Amalgamation Bills during the 
Session. The Committco recommended that the Government 
should introduce a moosuro for the appointment of a Railway 
Tribunal in place of tho Court of Common Pleas, and for the 
purpose of railway arbitrations; and that AmalQamataon Bilk- 
should in future be referred to a Joint Comtjp^ittso* Both ' 
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aqgg#BtioD8 have bean acooptod bj die Goreromenti and 
adopted bjr Parliamont. The ^Iway and Cbnal Thiffic Act, 
by which three Haiiway OommiaBioners are inyeatod the 
control of railvrayei providea&r tho more efTectuaLexecodonof 
&e provieionsof Mr.CARDWELis’sAotof i8s3* TheCommiaaion 
is empowered to fix, under certain restriotionsi through rates 
on routes, compounded of the lines of different CompanieSi 
and to enforce the concession of ordinary facilities tor the 
conduct of traffic. Experience will show whether external 
authority can materially control railway administration. It is 
poasibloi but not certain, that the establishment of a perma- 
nent tribunal may render arbitration cheaper and more speedy. 

The reference of Amalgamation Bills co a Joint Gornmitlee 
was the perverse result of a singular illusion. It seems to 
have been supposed that a Committee of three peers and three 
commoners would in some unintelligiblo manner be superior to 
a similar body selected from a single House. While ordinary Bills 
are subjected to a double investigation by two successive 
Committees, it was thought that more important measures 
should be decided on a single inquiry. If the London and 
North-Western Amalgamation Bill had been passed by 
the Joint Committee, tho opi>oncrits would have had much 
reason to plain of the want of provision for a^new 
trial. As tho defeat of the measure by a Committee of 
either House would have been final, no practical incon- 
venience has resulted from an irrational airungenicnt. The 
Joint Committee was fairly selected; and it is equal 
in compotonco to an ordinary Committoo of tho House of 
Commons, or of the House of Lords. The decision,' though 
it may probably have been sound, had not been generally 
anticipated. The great trading communities of Yorkshire 
and Laucasliiro took no part in tho contest ; and some of the 
Companies which would have been injuriously affected by tho 
proposed monopoly offered but a faint opposition to the Bill. 
Tho policy of great Companies is the ricccssity of the case 
so complex, and their interests are so various, that it seldom 
suits them to maintain for contentious purposes any broad 
or compTohcnSlvo proposition. They arc always connected 
by agreements and alliances, us to some parts of their re- 
spective systems, with opponents against whom they aro 
eUowhore maintaining the bitterest competition. It is often 
inconvenient to denounce tho principle of arrangements 
to which they entertain the strongest practical objection, 
because the opponents may in their turn rccpiiro analogous 
privileges for themselves. Those who enjoy strict local 
monopolies are debarred from using the most obvious argu- 
ments against the amalgamation of competing lines ; and it 
somotimes haj>pQna that the amalgamating Companies can offer 
concessions which compensate their neighbours for the loss 
of independent communications. The London and Nortli- 
W cstern scheme was so considerable iliat there still remains 
after all deductions a formidable mass of opposition. Though 
amateurs aro easily deluded by sonorous platitudes, no railway 
administrator believes for a moment that tho withdrawal of 
competition is inoperative or worthless. Tho amalgamated 
Company would have received one-third of the entire traffic 
revenue of the kingdom. 

As tho Committee abstained, in accordance with custom, 
from announcing tho gromids of the decision, it is not known 
whether the London and North-Western Bill has been rejected 
for special reasons, or because tho opinion of tho CominittGc is 
adverse to tlio principle of amalgamation. In all discussions 
of such measures the Railway and (3anal Traffic Act will for 
some time to come furnish both parties with plausible nrgu- 
monts. The promoters of amalgamation will more or less 
seriously contend that outside Companies are sufficiently 
protected by tlie general law; and on the otlicr side 
it will bo urged that all the convenience which might 
bo' secured by actual union will be not less effectually pro- 
vided by tho statutory interchange of facilities. Prudent 
legislators will attach little value to conjectural deductions 
from tlio language of tho Act. Railway managers, who pos- 
sess an almost oxcluaivo knowledge of their special business, 
are well aware that the control of traffic depends mainly on 
conditions which will be litde affected by any Act of Parlia- 
ment. Le^ iiicilities, like arms of precision in warfare, will 
add to tho relative strength of die party which was already 
stronger while the contest was waged with ruder weapons. A 
large and wealtliy Company will control a petty neighbour 
more effectually than before, when it has tlio power of en- 
rorcuig the aiioption of the rates and the routes which may suit 
Its oonvenienco. The traders who immediately direct the 
OQurie of traffic will prefer the Company from which they have 
most to hope ,The course of Southward tiamowiU 

not un&equeaay be determined in accordance with the in- 


terests of the Company which can best aoeommodate the mm 
important trade which passes to the East, the^West, or the 
North- If the London andiNorth-Western bed ocen mcotp(h 
rated with the Lancashire and Yorkshire, it would have b^ 
useless for an independent Scotch Company to oafivass in the 
great manufacturing districts for any traffic which the amal- 
gamated Companies might think fit to direct by another 
route. 

Notwithstanding the defeat of tho Bill, the allianoe wbidi 
it would have consolidated exists, nor can it bo dissolved by 
any action of Parliament. Tiie public advantage of nominal 
separation consists in the possibility that a non-lcgal union 
may hereafter bo dissolved. In Uio prospect of such a con- 
tingency, both Companies have a motive for maintaining an 
efficiency which may bo available for future competition. 
Against tho monopoly which in the meantime exists, ffie only 
security is to be found in tho vigorous competition of the great 
rival Companies. The Great Northern, tlie Midland, and 
tho Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnsiiire Companies have, 
while complacent theorists were proclaiming that competition 
was impossible, spent several millions in promoting a com- 
peting lino from die East into Liverpool. The Midland has, 
at enormous expense, established a competing route to Carlisle 
and to Scotland, and a scheme is now before Parliament for a 
competing line from Hull to tho West Riding ^ond the 
districts boyend. It is fortunate for the liberties of the 
commercial community that railway potentates maintain with 
restless activity the balanco of power. The Joint Gornmitlee 
has prevented one violent derangomeut of the equilibrium* 
It will deal with an entirely different question when it con- 
siders proposals for amalgamations in the nature of extensions. 
To amalgamate sideways and to amalgamate lengthways are 
oporatioua of an entirely different character. As a general 
rule, parallel lines while they are reciprocally independent 
compete, while continuous lines are worked in a common in-» 
terest. The test of expediency is in either case tho question 
whether ainalgainatioii rends to prevent or to encourage com- 
petition, if tlie lino from London to Tunbridge belonged to 
ono Company and tho lino from Tunbridge to Dover to 
another Company, tho amalgamation of tho component parts 
of a through lino would be obviously desirable. It is also for 
the most part advisable to merge isolated lines iu groat 
systems, with which they would in any case be incapable of 
cumpetixig. Tho Joint Cummiltec of last year arrived at 
the sound conclusion that every case must be decided on 
its merits. 


THE CniPPIXO NORTON RIOTERS. 

A ll reasonable people must agree that the biagistintcs at 
Chipping Norton who sent the woiuon to prison tlie 
other day committed an act of rash and injudicious severity ; 
but it is desiroblo that the case should bo disentangled from 
Uie somewhat largo conclu$tionH which have boon drawn from 
it. In itself tho case is a very simple one. The labourers in 
the employment of a farmer named IlAMautnuE struck for an 
advance of wages. Mr. Hamhiudgb brought a couple of men 
from a village a little way off to work on his farm, and ono 
day these men were met as they were going to the fields by a 
baud of women whose huabauds were out on strike. 'Jnie 
women first tried to induce the men to desert their master, 
and tlicTi, it is alleged, threatened to bar their entrance to 
the field. Some of the women, it is said, carried sticks, 
and they used menacing languugo and gestures. The men 
doclaro that they were afraid of personal violence, as the 
women out^nuinbcred them .nnd behaved in A furious manner. 
At any rate tho men retunitd to their master, who sought 
Uio usaistanco of a police constable, and under this escort 
sent tlicm back to their work. As is usual in such 
cases, tliere is a conflict of evidoucii, but there scorns 
to be no reason to doub:. that tlie woineii were guilty of 
intimidation. It has been auggestcil that it only a 
lark on their part, but jokers of this kind must not be 
surprised if their jocosity is misunderstood. It is certain, 
however, that no actual violence was used towards the 
men. tkvontecn women were prosecuted before tho magis- 
trates, and sixteen of them were convicted of having be^u 
guilty of intimidation under tho Criminal Law Amendment 
Act— -that is to say, of inliinidation such as would jristify a 
Justice of tho Peace, on complaint made before him, in bind- 
ing over the persons threatening or intimidating to keep the 
peace. We see no reason to doubt the^ustice of this convic- 
tiou. The women had evidently gathered together for a pur- 
pose, and that purpose piay be futerrod from the position they ^ 
took up at the entranoo to thd iBIld as well as from their Ian- 
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and geitures. It is aignificant tJiat flieir husbands 

jsliould hm kopt carefally oat of the way. It wis kiiowa 

tliat Mr. llAtfOKiDGE woa a molWIe maa vbo was propared to 
take itiii advautage of tlie proteotion accorded to emplojen by 
lav, and the men on strike were probably warned by the 
Unionist agents that they would get into trouble if they 
nioloslud tlie new comers. It is difficult to resist a suspicion 
that the ivgmen were put forward because it was thought that 
the law would not bcW;nforced against them, and that in any 
caso thoy might bo exhn>itcd as interesting victims. How- 
ever that may h.avc been, it cannot be Bcriuusiy argued that j 
^vomou are to bu allowed to break tho law witli impuuity. j 
^Ir. Holloway, the Ohairmau of tho Oxford District of the ! 
JNaliunai Agricultural liabourcrs’ Union, thinks it very hard \ 
that poor women should be punished for what appeared j 
t.Q tliem no offenee at ull.'* Tho wouion, he add.s, had no | 
idea that such a law existed as was brouglit to bear on them, i 
It appears to us that, if the wuiuen thought that ititlinidation | 
by numbers and violent language was not an oll^ncci, it was j 
highly desirablo that their ignorance on this ]>oit)t siionhl b.' i 
removed* H is clear that the Uniunistaknew that the Juw liad I 
been broken and, expected a conviction, for one of them i 
attendud tho Court with inuney to {luy tho tiiic.s which he sup- I 
posod would be exacted. Under tho cireuni stances tho 
magistrates hud no altornulivo excoj>t to convict, and the only 
<jiiost.ion is as to the j^ropridy of thu acfiteiico which they 
passed on tho offeudors. They sent nine of the women to 
prison for soven flays and sovvu fur ten dayn, with hard laljfmr 
in each case. Tins must strikfi every one us exceed i ugly { 
severe. Home of tho women had infants at tho breast; most j 
of them had young children at home. T)io farmers mou hud ' 
not been subjected to actiud violence; they had onlyjiecn j 
threatened; and it would surely liuvo boon enough in such .u ! 
vase to have met threat with threat, and wariiod the women j 
thtif, if they .attempted anything of the sort again, timy would 
suffer for it. 

The severity of tho maglslratoa of course affords no ju-stifi- 
cutiou for Uie violence of the mob, who at nighu sLonued tho 
police-office and endeavoured to ichcuc the prisoiici'iL On 
Tuesday nine of the wotnou were released at the end of a 
week’s imprisonment, and their hard labour is s;iid to havo 
been of tho lightest kind. During their absence their children 
wore taken care of by Uiu neighbour.s in a highly dciiionstra- 
tivo mauiiGr, tho (foHerted little oiioh, to tho number of a 
** score and over,’* being “ fed on tho Villago green, under tho 
shadow of tlio spreading cheslnuts’*; and it w ill be under- 
stood that the Unionist leaders are quim aware of the use 
wliich may be mudeof Uie injudicious enforcement of an Act | 
which interferes very much with their fiivouritc jinietire.-i. Mr. i 
DauCb was questioned on tlie subject in the llou.se of Com* | 
moiis, but up to Tuesday night im professed to 1)0 still ofii- I 
cially ignorant of what hud happened. Ho added that in cuncs 
of iliis kind it was not hia custom to wait for «[U«jstions in the 
Uouso beibro interfering; but it i.s dilhcalt to know what 
else thero was to wait for. The women were seat to ]>risoii 
on tho A 1st; on tho 23rd Mr. Holloway's luitor appeared 
in tho limes; on tho 26th tho Times published the rehulu 
of tt careful inquiry by ivs own Correspondent; .yet up to 
t]io 27th tho Homo Onicc remaiued iu absoliim iguor- 
aiiCQ of tlio whole afliiir. Mr. Buitck is pcrhufis not 
aware tliat Chipping Morion is within two or throe lioiurs' 
journey from Loudon. It is very uniorlunalo that this ciiso 
should havo occurred, and that wc shouiii have a Huml 
^CXKTAitY who can never shako himself awako on any sub- 
ject ill loss than a week; but, aller all, wo do not see that 
there ia much more to be said about tho matter, except tliat, 
in qdte of ail precautions, Acts of i’arliainont will occasiou- 
aliy be entbroud willi unduo severity as well as willt undue 
kmiOQcy. Magistrates are only men, and thoy are liable to 
make luistakos sometimes on uiic side and sometiines on tho 
other. They certainly made a mistake in this instance, just 
as, in' th# opinion of most people, Mr. Justice lSia:TT mode 
a miatoko in the oaso of the gas-stukers. It is of course a 
^eat pity that such mistakes should ever be made, but 
U does not nooeasarily follow tliat because a couple of 
jus^ces ^VQ GOnuniited u blunder tho Criminal Law 
Amendment Act must at once bo repealed, tlio unpaid magia- 
tiacY abolished, farm-Jaboufors’ wages raised to fourteen 
sbilungs a week ail round, and all large liirixui cut down to 
suit tho supposed necessities of j^asant proprietors. Yet these 
are some of tlrn conclusions which are put ibrih as naturally 
asiaing out of this case. 

TUie Telegraph faints that it would bo satisfied with 
the abolUioa of unpaid justices. The lAu/y Asies, hesi- 
kaiiiqt between a world-wide circulation “ luid fidelity to 


narrow and lancoroua jMiarianiimy 'it glad wT in cmoctix. 

mty or lor once pandering to todi, and Haa id liBg a 

squires and clergymen alike. It ia suggested that squlrea 
are willing to give up a day’s shooting for me gh iterial duty 
only when there is a poacher io be sent to prison, and 
that the parson ” rolishes a chanee of eoming down Imvily 
on poor lalmurera or labourers' wives. The organ of ‘|ffiilo- 
fiophical Kadicaiism, however, is evidently prepared for larger 
measures. Its Hpccinl Currespondent denounces the Chipping 
Norton farmers because they do not see, in the fiict tfaat-th^ 
have lately raised the hibuurer's wngesfrom ten to twelve shil- 
lings a week, a reason for immediately giving him two shillings 
more. Ho also makes some suggestive remarks on .the luxury 
and sybaritism of modem farmers The farmhouse now is a 
fiishionable moniiion, innocent of fiitohes and black saften ; 
tlio comfortable gig has been succeeded by a smart drag 
and men in livery ; the farmer no longer mounts tho riok, 
or leads the rank at harvest-time.” The Correspondent has 
como to thu conclusion that Oxibrdshiro farms are mucli too 
large.'’ We may e.xpcct to sec all this reproduced in the 
Labourers* Union Chronicle^ which has already by anticipation 
poiiiunl the moral iu an extremely plainspokeii manner. Wo 
lire .'is:sured by tliat jouruui that, if the fanners were to get the 
butter of the Union, tlie result would be sigunlled by inid- 
nighi sur2>ri.«tu!«, by beacon fires from one end of England to 
the other,” and Uiat tJio Unionists would ** feast upon rc- 
vengo and gkiry in amu’oliy.” It might have boon sup- 
posed tliut the Union would liavc been eager to clear itself 
irom any suspicion of eoin])]icity in tliesc incitements to 
arson and rapine; and at the animal Coni'erenoo on Wed- 
iip^ay Mr. Dixon, tlie ohainnuii, lelt bound to protest 
against them. A resolution, however, was actually proposed, 
praising the Cbtvntde ibr its services to tho cause ” ; and 
though the delegates did not veutui'e to proclaim openly their 
syui[nitiiy witli tlie iucendiarisiii of their organ, they siguiil- 
cautiy refrained ii'um condoniaing it. UK course, the Coufuretiec 
deuuindfid the repoal of tho law ugaiust iiitdmidation, and the 
appointtiient of Kti|>ciuliary niagistratus ail over the country. 

A moment's redieotion will sliow that there is no nocesHaiy 
vonue.xioii between the injudicious suiverity of tho nuigistiatea 
in this case and the Act ngainst which it Im.^ been caught up 
as an argumeut* An Act of I’arliamcnt cannot prescribe apo- 
cilically for every set of uircuinslunccs tliai con by any po«isi-* 
bility occur; a margin mual tiiways be left iur judicial dis- 
cretion, and judges are nut invariably discreet. The definition 
of offences in the Act may perhaps be open to iuiprovernent, 
and if any better delinitiuns can be suggested, by all means 
let them be considered. But what the Unionists desire is not 
the urnendment, but the raiioul, of the stulutu. There can bo 
no question, however, that the violent behaviour of tho 
women nt Cjhippiug Norton was a iorm of inlimidatiou which 
cannot be toluraiud ; uud it is conceivable that, if tho Aiit 
hud not been in e.xiateiioc, this ixitiiuidation would havo been 
practised by the male Unionists thcuiaclvcs without much 
uiiTcy to tho intruders. 

Xnuideiitally Uiis case has llirowu some light on the acttuil 
coudiiioii of agricultural labourers iu Oxfordshire. Within a 
short time tlie larmers have added a couple of slulliugs to their 
weekly wages, and from fJie farmers’ point of view it is not 
pcrlmps vioieutly unreasonable Uiat there should lie at least a 
pause iu the couLiuuous rise of wages. It appears that the 
Union has witliin a shorb timo collected from 150/. to 160L 
iu this district, and the labourers therefore cannot bo quite so 
destitute as has been repreaeniod. The farmers must have ^ 
Icil something 011 them when there wore such good pickings 
remaining for tho benefit of Union agitators. Not long since 
the Labourers' Union Chrumole publislied a pathetic desorip- 
lion of the case of a shepherd who had io keep himself, hia wife, 
and eight children on tliirtoen Hhiliings a week. Inquiry was 
made, and it tivned out that tliis man had been vcceiving 70/. 
o year, besides parish relief Ibr bis wife and children ; and that 
the members ol' his iaiuily hud been augmented by his recent 
marriage witli a young woman who had throe illegitimate 
children. It ia satislaclory to know that for some yearn past 
the condition of the ^riculturai population has Imn gene- 
rally improving, and it is natural that, iu the gaeaent state of 
the labour niarkot, it should continue to improve. JBut it * 
may be doubted whether the labourers have fiiUen into the 
hara of wise counseliurs, and whothor the tactics of the 
Union really tend to promote Uio permanent intereate of the 
class whom it has taken under its somewhat dangerous pro- 
tection. In other days Captain HwiKa did not enjoy the 
advanti^o of an orgmi io tlie press kept up by the snh^pr 
tions SADoaUe ptuhindu:^ 
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I’lpHl CtaircU goTeraawnt, ite prop« to mm w» 

it would bo, not the MBhoipotan Toligion in genora^ w 

A BEMAllKABLB article witik tho above title appettod in the 1 Caliphate. If we are to compare tliehtaiorjr of the Booian 
Ball JSiall GauUB a few daye back. Itao^eet D^ht^ wecoa* j Uc tom of GhtwHarnty with tho history of' all forma of 
oeivOf bo summed up in ita own worda^nonusly^toahow that thoro ' -Muit «<. o mnns mAicAp un tnhidit 

18 not In “ the PaiMkcy or in ** the Homen CatholicOhur^ ’* any 


^ any 

elomont of power p^ullar to itself, and gisnerioally diflerentfrom 
tboee wbicb are common to all hanuin institutions, and that ita 

r »wcr is rapidly coming to be a more power over the imagination.” 
No one feature in the hiatory and character of tho lioman 


metanisni put together as a whole, we must mitica up omr tnkida 
aa to bow much in the history and chamuteristics' of the Boman 
Catholic Churdi is common i/^y it with other forma cd Ohriatiaailyv 
and how much it bos oil to itself. We most further piaba op* oor 
minds what we mean, by tho words Homan Catholic CbutDln'.if 
wo choose to use that formula at all. We do not know* wheoier 


Catholic Church can be mentioned which cannot bo narallolod | under tho Homan Cathrdic Ciiuvch the Pail. writer- means- to 
from the history of other crni'ds.” Tho instances emosen for ; take in all the Chntchee of the West up to the time when the PsfMd 
illustration are “ its extreme persistency, ita power of ^ap^g j authority was first seviously questions m the West,, os whether ho 
i tacl f tiQ. vsriouB ciicumstances of climate^ raca, and ciTiliza^D'i j meitfis to coniino the name to those Chnri^et which have adheired 
the vigour with which it produces revivals and grows up again in ! to the Homan doctrine and tho Homan discrpline emeo they have . 
countries from which it had boon expelled.” We are told that it | been called in question in tho Wc[ 9 t, and since they lutve been put 
ahaiea all these qualities with other reUgiotta/^ espeoislly with 1 forth in a inore definite and ocrntnyversinl shape by thu-Oouncu oC ' 
Buddhism and^ Maboineiaiiism. Now there is a great deal of IVent. It is manifest that there is a great difSetence liotween, the 
truth in all this ; but wo must look somewhat farther. What is ‘ position of an ICnglUhroan in the thirteouth century, who lu^ 
meant by ^^tho Paiiacy’*? What ia meant by ‘‘the Homan doubted at all about the dogmas which wcrO'C^lod in queatiou in 
Catholio Church”? At the first blush of tho matter wo can the sixteenth, who accepted them without heritation in the vague 
oeo thaly whatever we mean by it, the Homan Catholic Church ' form in which they existed in his own lime, and who in truth 
is only one. form of Chribilrmity among several, und it seema j had never thought of the pussibiUty ciS believing, anything else, 
hardly fair to halanco oue form of Chnstianity by itself against I and the poHition of a^man who nowadays accepts tho same doo* 
all forms of MahometanisiB grouped togother. The writia says, ! trines in a more ri^dly defined shape, kiiowbig, or nt leiist- 



hardly 

the writer refers to oonlfoversies which . Lave had the otrect 
of S(*psratiDg meu from tho communion of Home or to con^ 
troversios which have* gone on within the communion of 
Homo without lending mm to. separate from it Of this last 
class there have been a good many among both Christians and 
Mabiimetons, but we cannot undertake to fix the exact pro- 
portion to be found in the two religions. Of controvonica which 
iiavo led to corn plot Q separation, sorely the great separation 
between Shiahs and Somriles may be-fairfy set against any oqo of 
the great ficbisins in Christendom, whether wc choose to set it 
against the division bGtwof*n the J*'astrm and Western Ohnrehoa 
or against tho later revolt of Nortliem Europe against the siipro- 
mocy of Hrime. As being primarily -a dispute About government, 
about 1 ht> rightful headship of tho religioua society, the distinction 
of iSlilahs and SoniiitoH has mure in common witn eithor of these 
two great divisions am(ing (Christiana than it hoa with thosa 
earlier and more purely theological controveroica which separated 
Nestorious and JacobiKi-s from tho orthodox Oliurdi. These lust 
turned purely on ptuiits of dogma, except so fur os wa may bold that 
the lialf-uiiconetnous national feeling of Hyria and Egypt look the 
form of a theological revolt against tho dogmas of the Church, 
because the time had passed^ for a political revolt against the 
douiiiiiiin of the J^ipire. But the separation botween 'East and 
West, the w^parntion botwtMsn liomaii Catholic and Frotestant^ 
was primarily, like the senaraiion between Nhioha and tjormitos, a 
question as to headship. Iiulh disputes took a llioological turn, but 
wo may suspect that, if thure bad been no question cjf authority 
bciwci'U the Old luid the New Homo, the theological dispute 
AS to the double procession would somehow have Iwen got over. 
ThoHclcirmatiou too liegan in a revolt against tho practical abuses 
of the Fapni authority, which led, as a second stage, to an ex- 
amination of tho dogmas which men were collod on to re- 
ceive on the strength of that authority. So the Shiah form of 
MahoTnetouisw has gone otT into real theological diifereiwes from 
the orthodox Sonniio, but the dispute began with the question 
whether Aboiwbokr, Omar, and Otbnian w’ero lawful caliphs. Hut, 
as we are' not clear whether the writer is thinking of great 
separatioiis like thrso or of disputes, like that about tho Imiiiaeu- 
late Conception, which have not led to the foundation of distinct 
religious bodies, wo want to know oxactly w*hnt ia meant by “ the 
Papacy” and by “ the Itomaii Catholic Ohureh,”.aad whether by 
those two phrases we are to understand exactly the* some thing or 
.jipot The Papacy would seem to mean- the dominion of the See 
of Home oyer the Church in general or over auoh parts of the 
Church aa choose to acknowledge it* It is rather an idea, an 
Abstraction, a form of government, while the Homan Catholic 
Ohnrch can only mcNUi a fu^ciety of men— -a society of loon, it may 
be^ which admits a particular form of government, but still the 
Bode^ itself aa distingutaheil from the form of its government It 
ia plain that the characteristica of the hiatoiy of the society wiU' 
not depend wholly upon the form of its government, but upon the 
form or its goverament and certain other, things ^takea together. 
Tho hiatoiy of the Papacy an aform of government, and the bis- 
toryof the Homan Cfatholic Church as « society -of Cbristiaiu 
who adm it that fom of goyemmont. are two different' things, la 
the former we have to look at the chasaoter. of the iona of 
gomniMt oni^, in the latter we have to look, to other things an 
• weu.. We mM remember that we are dealing, with a body of 
men who, beaUlea thdr aubmiaaion to a particular form of govern- 
nmt, aim mA certab strictly theolomcai domnaa in oommoa 
with .01^ ^nctiao^ aod certain other theological dogman in 
which th^difikf- firom-otlidr Qhrintianik ' ' 

We hold then that it is handbf fiti* te comptro the- Homan 
Catholio Ohnnsh hr leGgion, by itsaitf with th e yaiioue Ibrnin 
or oven with 

S/' ■towli artkar- h* bMWMii th* 

of Biiom O^olk M& the. Iiody of Sarndte 

MahoiiMitmrtnkif tor the £i,ea, rtiicQy the o( 


position i 

century Englishman, who grumbled pttrhapa because the Pope 
took 80 muuh money out of* the country, oai into whese head 
it had never conic to doubt that the DtHbop of Rome 
WAS in some way or other the rightful head of tlie ITniversel 
Church, and the positioiv of a man who nowadays deliberately 
accepts a defined doctrino of Papal suprsma^— whether that 
doetritm be (lallicMiism or infailibitity— while knowing ibai 
largo bodies of ChrLsiians ivho at least* have something to s^ 
for themselves have deliborately^ cast aside every doctrine of 
i’lipnl eupretnocy in luiy shape. I'here is an exercise of choice, 


there is a definiteness and fixedness of position, in the latter 

which there is not in tho earlier. Wo have no right to ossuim) 
that all who accepted tho position in which*' they found them- 
selves bi)foro it hud be«n called in quostioii would * have do- 
libcwatoly chosen that jKisition altur ;t Im been called in question. 
Wo may suspect that a man like Matthew IViris, who thought the 
Poiie A grout practical imiHAnce* but into whose heiid‘ the .ide.\ 
hud never come of casting him usulo theologically, would in llte 
sixteenth contury have bfMui, if not a doctriniil Protestant, at lisasr 
one ready to join with Henry, (lardiuer, und Bonner in throwing 
off all subxnieKion to the Bishr)p of Home. then we con 

cximpnro tho Homan i\itholic Church with Buddhism, Mahoinet- 
nnisiu, or anything else, wo iuuhI know wherbrr by the Homiui 
Catholic Church is mosnt vaguely nil the Oiurcbes of tho West, 
allowing for the ialling oir"of 8 oino of them for three hundred 
years past, or whether it .simply irioan.v that shaiply roarked reli- 
gious body which took its piH^seut fiuvn at tin? ('ouncil of Trent. 

If for tho Homim (^'atholio Church we subtitute the writer's 
alternative phi-ssoof the Papacy, we can more easily make something 
like the compnrison which is made in tho article. We can compare 
the Papacy, ns the form of government of areligious society, with the 
Caliphalo as the form of gi|vemiiiiint of another religious society, 
'fhero have bt;cu endless opinions n« to the exect measure of power 
wliich ciuglit to belong to the Bishop of Homo, oven among those who 
did not doubt for n moment that some special powers ought to 
belong to him. But the fact that the Bishop of Itome baa fdr 
ages claimed to be of right tho head of the Universal Church, 
that for a long time he was practically the undisputed head of the 
Western Uburcbes, that he still romains, both practically and aa a 
matter of faith, tho head of a large imrt of the Wosiern Churches, 
ia one of tho great and leading facts of history. The fact that 
there was once a time when a single potentate, the Caliph of 
Mahomet, ruled, both with temporal and spiritual power, at iSatnnr* 
cand ax^ nt Cordova, that thoro has ever since been some one Who 
has claimed to be the lawful successor of his spiritual power, and 
that for tho last three centuries and a half that veguo spiritual 
claim has been annexed to one of tho great monarchies of the 
earth, is onother of tho great and lending facta of history. And 
those two facts may very well be compared together* And we 
think tbnl such a comparison will show that there is, as Ijord 
Macaulay aociiis to iiave Uiought, something special abont the 
Papacy, which has no exact parallel in any other human institu- 
tion. Ah thu Pail JHatt writer says, “ Of the Homan Catholig 
view of tho sulject wo ueednot Huoak.” 'J'hat is to say, we 
not discuss the theological propoHttiun that the sopiemacy of the 
Bishop of Borne is not merely something which has come id tike 
ordinaiy course of Divino l^ovidencc, but is somethiog wkich ia 
of Bmno right in a sense in which otlipr things are not of 
Divino right But the history of the Papacy is natt'cl the history 
of Rome, and the history of Homo ia aometoiiiig vwch^ ia utterly 
witiiottt a parallel. We nit^bt even say that the history of the 
Papacy ia that part of the liiatofy of Home Which ia mM utterly 
vrithbut a parallel. In a mere haman way of Icokimr at things-* 
Of ra^r in a way which looks on idl things aa dWne, but not on 
one thing as being more divino than anothise— tho Bishop of Home 
^ ^ Gkurrih bocanae he was Wop /at 

, Boflio. Aa Chriatianity wnaosiantlafi^ the rWigaon of th # Hoinao 
Bttipiny tbe ojgMinthn of ibe Chiveii firiloweSthe aymiizatica 
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of lb« Empire. The Bishop of tbo Old Rome took the first olftce; 
tlie Bisbup of the New Ruine look the second. But tho uishop 
of Ifie Old Romo bocanu^ an independent power, because, from 
Maxiuiiiui to Francis the Second, the Em^ror of the Old Romo 
was commonly away from hia capilaL The Bisliop of tho New 
ll(>ine could not become an independent power, because, from the 
tirat CoDstantine to tho last, the Empcrcir of the Now Romo was 
commonly present in his capital. As a fact Romo alw'ays has 
ruled, but the Tulin<; ptw^er has been sometimes tho Tniporlal, 
luid sometimes tbo Papal, power. AYhoii the Empire has been 
stronff under Justinian, Charles the Croat, Henry the Third, nr 
Cbartos tho Fifth, the Papacy has had to do protty much what tho 
Empire bade it. But Rome has ruled in either case. She has always 
been the centre of an (Ecumenical power, of a power such as both the 
Fkiiniro and the Papacy were in theory, a power not shut up within 
the Doundaries of any particular nation, butrcochinp: wherever the 
two lights could shine ami the two sw'ords could smile. Rome has 
been an GOcurocnical power down to our own day ; it remains to 
he seen whether she cun remain an (Ecumcuiciil power any lon^^cr. 
No heavier blow could bo dealt to lior (Ecumenical character than 
the change which has just iiiiide her the capital of a local 
kingdom. Tho Rome of Victor Emmanuel is a fulling hack from 
tho universal Romo of (^msars and PontiiTs to tho local R<auo of the 
Kinm and early Cnnsnls. What is to become of the other element 
of the Roman idea, what is to bu the fate* of the other light, of 
the other sword, perhaps we may know bettor before long. But 
if Rome from this time onwards aiin])ly holds tlie position of any 
other European capitul, its history up to this time will still be 
something which has no parallel. Rome stands nut in tho history 
of tho world without a fellow, uud the Papacy, as one of the great 
elements of tho abiding greatness of Romo, stands out without a 
fellow also. 

Tho Mah(tmctan religion, a.s wo have said before, ought in 
fairness to be compared, not with one form of Christianity only, 
however great and famous, but with Christianity as a wliolo. 
But if we compare the particular institution of the Papacy with 
tho particular lusUtution of the (’aliphate, the Caliphale will 
surely cut a vei^ poor figure. Tho Caliph, the successor of the 
Prophet, was rope and Emperor in one, but he was Emperor 
because ho was Pope. For a moment his authority, temporal and 
spiritual, stretched over a dominion almost surpassing that of Rome 
hcisclf. But it was only for a moment ; the dominion, botli temporid 
and spiritual, broke in pieces. The state of things which was to 
bo seen for a short time m Western Christendom in the days of tho 
Qreat Schism bos been tho norinal state of the Mahometan world. 
The Caliphoto became a mere name ; its hearer became an abject 
dependent upon the rulers of Egypt. Siuce the days of Selim 
the Ottoman 8 ultan.s have claimed to be the lawful holders of tho 
office ; hut it is plain tliut in their Lands the temporal power comes 
first and the spiritual second. Tho Caliph is no longer Einporor 
because ho is K)pe ; bo is i'opo because he is Emperor. 1 'bo 
phenomena of tho history of Mabometanism are quite as remark- 
able as the writer to whom we have referred uiaRos them out to 
be. But we say again that the particular comparison which was 
drawn out was not a fair one. The Papacy, we maiutaiii, has a 
character of its own, which stands (j[uito by itself among human 
institutions ; and it doe.s so, we believe, because it is part of that 
meat Roman power which stands alone by itself in history, as 
Ming in truth the centre of all history. 


HORSE-RACINR AND MORALITY. 

U nusual vigour has Utely been displayed in di.scii.s.ring the 
question of tbo proper limits of State iuterference .with indi* 
tidual action. How far and on what grounds are we justitied in 
any case in suppressing practices which may he injurious, but 
of which tho evil ctfects are felt exclusively, or at least primarily, 
by the evildoer f The popular doctrine, most forcibly expounded 
bjr Mr. Mill, that nobody should interfi^re with anybody else 
except for purposes of self-protection, has been cliuUengod, and 
its validity peremptorily domed. Upon the general moral question 
wo do not propose to say anything at the present time; hut it 
may bo interesting to consider n particular case which is to some 
extent a good illustration of the wider principle. A voiy large 
section of the population thoroughly disapproves of horse-racing. 
Although many thousands of human beings have been to Epsom 
Downs this week to see which of half-a-dozen animals could run tho 
fastest, a great many more have stayed at home ; and no small 
number are of opinion that the holiday-makers have been at 
least tadtly encouraging a practice which increases the frivolity 
knd saps the honesty of all who indulge in it. At present 
there u no agitation for suppressing an amusement which, 
if this view be well founds, is a grave national scandal. 
The most extreme measure proposed is that the House of 
Oommons should not honour the performance by adjourning 
expressly in its favour. But, if the principles adopted in other 
cases are applied to this, v#e may expect in no long time to see a pro- 
noml for mere vigorous action. Miny people propose to put down 
arinking by Act of Parliament Gambling-houses are already 
illegal, though gambling in all but certain noivowly defined caare 
can lie oairied on without danger of interference. It would be 
merely a question of detail to apply the same theories to horse- 
laeing. If inen are forbidden to ^smble with dice in a hell, they 
may, on tbs same grounds, be forbidden to gamble with horses on 
an open* down. Prebably this inference will be drawn in a short 


time by the moat advanced zealots ; and os we grew steadily more 
decorous, if not more virtuous, we shall be asked to put down an 
amusement which already offends tho stiaitiaced and excites 
the contempt of tho truly cultivated claBsos. Let us ask, then, 
what kind of defence might bo set up by the faithful few to whom 
the Derby will still be tne most solemn observance of the year. 

Wo mav summarily dismiss tho good old breed-of-horses argu- 
ment. whether with or without foundation, it is not desiraUe to 
produce quicker horstis by a method which also produces horsier 
men. It may he a gooerthing to have a number of Giadiateurs, 
but wo don't want any more specimens than are inevitable of 
touts, prophets, and the whole race of hangers-on to tho Turf. 
Tho apfdogists nf the Derby may of course argue that on tho 
whole horse-racing is a haniiloss if not an eunobling amusement 
They must give up the sporting-man pure and simple; for there is 
hardly an uglier variety of tho human snccies on earth than the 
betting- hook in breeches, who coinbines tne cunning of a civilized 
bf^ing with tho intclloctiml apathy of a savage. The genuine old 
British sportsman is a person, however, not quite impTOVod''off 
the face of the tMirth, though ho is perhaim more abuntmul in tlio 
imagination of ponny-a-liners than in real life. But. granting his 
virtues, it will still bo hard to prove that they are in any degree 
fostered by the amusement. Can it ho seriously argitcd that any 
man is really tho better for ac(|uiring a taste mr the TurfP 
AVould any sensible father bo glad to hoar that his son was 
becoming more learned in tho genealogy of horses than in art 
or literature P A love for healthy exercise, such as is implied 
ill a passion for field sports or athletic games, is in Itself a 
good thing, though frequently pushed to extremes. But if such 
a taste is combined with a taste for horse-racing, it is com- 
bined only in tho sense in which a spirit of adventure may 
lead to a taste for rash speculation. The virtue, if wo may 
dignify it by that name, perhaps pnasui into tho vice by ini- 
porccptible degrees, but horse-racing is, to say tho best of it, 
at tho low'ost end of the scale of which manlier forms of amuse- 
ment are at the head. Considering how much is now at stake 
which once appeared to be perfectly secure, and how important it 
therefore is thivt the richer classes should take a generous View of 
their duties, noj^ody, when the question U fairly put to him, can 
seriously admirA an amusement speciully devised tor the wast<e of 
time, money, nim energy. If our governing classes are to hold 
their place at th| head of society atm to meet like men the dangers 
to which all exilting institutions are exposed, they must be on 
tlioir guartl ngaifst those qualities which horst^-racing is specially 
adapted to stimwlate. A century ago, perhaps, they might be ns 
frivolous as they vloased; they might try to Kill the great onemv, 
Time, by gambiiiw at their ClnbH and at Newmarket, and nobody 
would think of rej^mrding them as anything but spirited gentlemen, 
enjoying thomselvli^s in a manner appropriate to their rank. At 
tho present day tJiey are mOIP jealously watched ; they should 
prove that they are capable of i employing for publiospiritod ends 
the great influence which ihey still enjoy. A certain part 
of the population undoubted ty retains a kind of traditional 
respect for all forms of extravagance, end even an excessive 
devotion to horse-racing is cxinsiclered as adding a certain aristo- 
cratic grace to the character of fk social magnate. But the sentiment 
is not 0X16 upon which mi^cli reliance can be placed. In tho 
struggle for oxistonce whic'ih is always continuing in a more or 
less covert form, those closseA will have the best of it which can 
make themselves most indiiSipensable. If every racehorse woro 
sent to tho knackers to-morrovy, if Tattersall’s were shut up and tlie 
course at Epsom sold in buildi ng lots, tho world would rub on 
about ns well as before. There^ would, on the other hand, be an 
irremediable loss if English gon icemen lost the sense of nonour, 
the public spirit, or the intollec^ual cultivation which, with all 
their shortcomings, enables thenn to play an important part in 
every agency fur the national i mprovement. If society is, in some 
sense, on its trial, which indeed is always more or less true, 
horse-racung cncourizges precisely tho qualities which mast tend to 
demoralize and eneryato the class with which it is popular. That 
it has any good effects upon individuals, that any human being is# 
Tomg upon the Turf, is a proposition too 
ily maintained by its advocates. 

'ill migh^ssibly go on to urge that it is a 
iment Those only who indulge in it are 
ibody else has any right to protest. , The 
ue, that horse-racing does no immediate 
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different parte of Urn world; but the offew a Tory 

explfiiiation of tho myatvry. It » **iiot-6orpriaiil;f.’* we 
,aie (old; that tbo old mfago aboiild turn up in both tho 
iiiticlefl. becatue they Wero wiitton by the sano .penoo. Tina 
Correspondent; we erw awunod.-ia a ‘(man of obatAoter/’ but un- 

foituDateiy bn nngtAi inifiMMtou” * little too 

much fur liim, and at) ho eaw— -or at least wroto--*donhle. It 
mav bo all very well for the Telogt'^iih^ knowing tho writer, not 
to Lo eurpriaed at hia coming aoroaa tho aame old mvago wLorever 
he goea, or pretcnda to go ; but it is only natuial tliat innrx'ont 
readers ahould be ^ler perplojced by suidk an odd repetition of 
identical incidents iu ditiereot parts of the world. It ih perhaps 
eren mure wonderful tbit the aame Oorreapondent aliotild mf-ei 
the old aatago twiuo in thia way then that two Correspontb-nts 
should each meet him once. Inc Ttlcgmph hooius to think that 
when it baa explained that it has stymied for the futuro a mono- 
poly of this proutkman-a iavagos, and that the only real genuine 
md saviige wdienoeforkh to m found in its own columns; thent is 
an end of the^ matter. Tho corulouT of the Tuit^graph is a curious 
example of eimpkdty^ or elIi'Qn(>cry. Its adinitwinn that it sees 
nothing ^^aumUung ” in the conduct of its Correspondent enables 
UB to gauge tho de^roo of literary honeaty with which it is saiis- 
tied ou thopart of iisfltaff. The ‘'/V%rtfp4 says it stands on its 
reputation; and ocmiplains that its contomptiraries p^fiise t(j acknow- 
ieogo its eotorprlBe. Its oiiteruriMng eharncter is certaitily not 
unknown. The 'iwtronouiiciil teate of its i^irln Correspondents 
have ccTtahdynot l>oen forgotten. It would appear tliat tlie^e 
genUemea hiwo otrttNi/atwhv for turning «>n a moon whenever they 
want onei; and twice within n short period they Imve pniduced the 
luminary; regurdless of expon.'^e and Hlninnaclis, in order lo enliven 
their gniphic sUtihdieB, 1 im Ttteyraph must not be surprisad if 
its *^tml MiVH^e '* is pul in tho saim' ontegury as i(.s handy moims. 

Wo do not know how mniiy of this wonderful (\'rrcspondent*s 
lettora have liocn published, hut we have read a coupb* of thcni; 
and wo must say that, apart ullogethcr from Iho iiieiderii of tho 
old savage; the kf tiers arc on rhe Leo of tliciu about as iihsoliitely 
worthla^ as anything of the kind could he. It does uot in the 
least matter where the lettova \ven‘ written or posted, or wliether 
the Corre&putubmt over i^sw (ho things he describes. It is enough 
to aoy that they contain nothing which could not have heen 
written just as well in L^nidoo. The writer explains that; ns the 
lluasians have refused to peniiit nny C'crraspoiKlenlH to accompuny 
the expeditton, he is obligod to keep his inove)iumts S'Tcnd; and Im 
pleads that he must not he ^^aeeiised of want of elcarne.^s or 
candour if he is for the present liomotiuies vngu*‘ an to the 
exact dates *’ of itialeUers or the pltice.s wheiict) they urc forwarded. 
The Urst letter coutains neither date nor adtlivss. 'j'bo addresses 
in the atlier letter, On tho IliUn,” '^On tin*. Koad,” arc, wc 
.shguld imagine, well calculiitcd to batlle the curiosity of the 
Kiiasian generals. This ncces&iiy for eciTcey on the part of tho 
Coneapoadeut iaconiiiuly r. verv good roason why be (should bo 
.as vague and indeiimto ns posaifde; but it nlfords a ntill stronger 
and mom obvious reason f(»r not writing ony ieliers at rdl.' It'is 
hardly worth while b*) print four or iiVo columns of corro- 
apoucleoao by a writer whoso great object is to conceal as 
etfeotually aa*ho cau where he has boon. \Vo arc told that ** the 
aliadowof doom is deepening over Khiva,'’ and IJiat. the write; has 
been at Jericiio, and whs once in a Ituasian theatre in compuuy 
with a liiiAsiuii gcuerul. Then wo huvo half-H^floscu linos of 
vague gossip from Moseow, aome loneo details about Khiva taken 
from well^nown travellers, and a long di^scription of a Kuesbin 
eatiDg-housO; where, it seems, 'the guests drink (oa, smoke, and 
eat cabhage* 80 up. But all this i.s nut exactly ii^'w.s ab(jut Khiva. 
Our expectations are raised when tlio Oorrcspoiub'nt meets tra- 
T'SHor who is aoid to have passed thruugii tho Ivhivun territoiy 
■from point Co point/' and again, when he and a Jtussiaii oflicer, 
in nottio other nsmoleos region, ** pluiigt) into a disciissinn upon 
Cenirol Asia, a subject tn whidi hu (tho ollicer) is oomplelLdy at 
home." But; unforlunAtely; nothing comes of it. You .** 00 ,. if the 
poor fellow were for a moment io divulge anyllung in tho 
«ahape of iDfomiation, tlie Kussifin generals- -who are of couvse 
kopVwell supplied with files of ihfs Daili; 7>%r«p/i— would at 
Qtiee be down on him. lie isobligediu conlino himself to liim 
writing about **the ifiMgiiitioant States which form the milcsiouAs 
^ history;" the little Syrian town " wiiioh hod *' tin* |)ower tuj 
pmeipitate iSurope upon *Amui in an aviilaiiche of ruin," about 
BuamiiD tea^ahopa and village?*; and a street light, mid **thc 
sudden bmting of a mountain stonu/' and **a bravo old song” 
he ^Mearoi^ 'years ago in ono of the littlo log-'built hanih^ts that 
dot theoncUeaa level of <M»t)(ral.Hnsaia from n handful of Orimuan 
vetenms;" ‘in'erder that the lluiKsi»ni generals jnay bo tljiwn od* 
the aemt;. and led to fhnoy that he is still hi FJoft Blroot. There 
is a story of a Vcstieh morried lady who dasirefl to have a portrait 
of her lover, but directed the pidutor to tiiakc it as luiliko him as 
pnsaible, eo that her husband might uot recognise tho features. 
The ComHipoodeat of the TjDkf/rofih, iu his uirror of Kussian 
generals, appears to kave set ibimself a somewhat similar tusk, 
«ad io^exoeuthig it with cooelderablc success. Only, if the 
ItxiBslans do not know what dio inake of him, iif<lthvr does the' 
'British public. It would surely have been rimpler not to write 
wy lettoie atall. 

It may be admitted that tbo impudent emptiness of this oorr^ 
fpondence, end the equally impunent pretetiilti)»aess with whidi 
it has been put forth, ace a novelty in EBgIkh journalism. It is 
ubeuiritoeall stuff of this kind news. We «iy nothing of .the 
« authenticity of the letters or the chmacter of the writer, but any- 


body^who reads them ghu see that they are a'swiee.fliix rit'ibe 
writiiqf, and that they do not tbroW the sUghteat -l^t upon the 
Kbivau expedition, or anvthing cimnoGtea trith & Xm.aie 
rimply ffin^ ricetchoa of familiar objects of Baician ,u|r^^ to 
which an attompt hua been mado to attach a lhaUtioue tatOVQOallT 

beaming them Ehivn Expedition.” As for the teleprams akiut 
tho fate of Khiva, they would .no doubt be Important. if they ware 
true ; but tlioro ia no means of knowing whether tfai^ are true or 
not, and nobody in his senses would bediovo a ttAked'asHertion of 
this kind without nnytliing to condnn it, or to supply a means of 
tAMtingit. Mr.Qladstoueobservodat tho LitorarytWd Dinner that 
tho pref« tends at tho present diw rather to rapidity than 
Hulidity, and that it is too fond of oxcitemont ; ondiho obsarvatkm 
is undoubtedly true, llaiudit^ and freshness are of course im* 

S ortaiit in nows, but after all il^neas is not avorything, and it.is 
utter ti) wait a day or two, or oven a week or two, for siife, truat>- 
worthy intelligcnco than to bo served with wild senaatioual tele- 
grams mid letters whicli nro really iiol*. news at all. The fisut 
essential of now.*< is that it hIiaU bo worthy to be belioved, and 
for our own part wu prefer tbo old-fasbionod prosaic paragraphs 
to the flashy, fiDlby rhetoric and “ strong mental impresMOUB ” of 
special CurrespMuilents. It i« impossible not lo observe in certain 
journals a dangerous eonfii.-^ion Detweim romance nnd facts. It 
seems to Im* thouglit noc'essary to present facts ah much as possible 
in a roijirintic form, so as to rend like a clmptor in a novel; but 
ill the naliiro of things facts caiiuut be troatod in this style without 
agiKul d<>al of triimuing and adulteration, and thoro is a suspiciously 
ca.My rti'p between die.V'iiig up facts like Hetion and pa(*sing off 
iieliun for fact. The iiewspnpors may d(*pond upon it that they 
raiinot do better than stick to hard, solid facts, and keep os for 
as possible from tho dangerous berdcrlaiid betwcuu tiio uovel and 
llio ijuWb-lelU^r. 


PAPAL KLF.CTIOXS. 

M ANY^ of our contemporaries, botli Fuglijh and foreign, were 
very busy of latu with coiijccturiM al)out the tirobable sue- 
cessur of Pius IX., whose health, if wo may trust tlio Lancet^ is 
in a auilicieiitly alarming state. Onn Florcutino iJews|>Aper> some 
weeks ago actually devoted an elnboraie article to cleiuon^tmling, 
to iu own entire salisfaclioii, that a pariicnlnr (hirdinal, whom it 
nniuoii, must and certslnly would ho the next Pope, if we fblt 
ilif-posed, wi we do iu>t, to hazard any cunjcclnru on tho subject, 
it lYould be tliat the iillogt>il favonrilo would certainly not bo 
elected. lia>eii profound dbtru^^l, abuniiantly jusiiiied by 
tho veguliitlon:* And (ht* history of iVpal (yonclavcs, of llic value 
01 auv predictioiis an tho subject. Tliiit tlic unbroken tradition 
of throe ceuturif* and a half, of always dueling an Italinii (.'oi'- 
dinol to tin* siij)icuio poiitUieate, will not be vudated uu tlio iirot 
occobiou when ita^vidAtioii would be iiitcrprdvil os a Cirlual sur- 
rcuilur ,of the claim lo touiporal siiovui'dgiity, might bo v-)ardy 
uS»uuied oven .without tho iistiuniiieus of tho Ibcc dti/lu Ventik ; 
and it is the only assumptinii which liar) any adequate bsAi^. But 
while W(> di«c1ami ail inteiiliou of adding one luore to the vurioua 
arbitrary gueeHoa that have been pul forward, our readers may 
like to havo .'^ouio uiuii! accumlo iiifurriiatlun than is guiM*rally 
pos.scsHud of tiio cxisliiig conditions uf liio problem. What 
ure the rules fur conductiug I'apul ductioiis how thiy have 
pr.'U'tk-ally wvnkcd ; and how far tlicy ure subject to inodi- 
iicatiou--'Hre inaltcrs, not of opiuiuii, but of fact. But they 
are facts with wiiidi the general public is ver^ iiii|)errectly 
iic^tuiduitid. Wo have on former occasions traced in Svuuo detail 
the growth of lcgi.shiiion on this sulnuct sinco ihu election was 
Ural conlined by u Hull of Nicholas ll. in 1059 to the College 
of CurdinalS; und wo Laiiuot atteiiipt to go o\cr all the ground 
again here,* Jlut we may bridly point out what ia of special 
iiilercsl at Ihia xuomeut — ^tho cour^iu of proceedings usually 
followed oil the death uf a Pone — iiiid uxamiue how far, if at all, it 
Is liable lo vuriation in special emtfrgencies. With the civil inoi- 
dents uf an inlemtgniun, auoh ns the eiiHpousioii of all judicial 
buidiie^s and tlie hbcratiuu of.priricniors, we need not now cuucaxa 
our.Mdvus, as Komo is no longer under i*anal government. 

On Ui(! dccen.'iu of the I'ope tho Cardinal Oamorliugo at once 
bueoiues the principal porsouiigc, and it was formerly one of Kia 
first duties to direct tho Soiiuturs uf Uoriie to toll the, great bell on 
tlu* capltol; only ruug on lids occuslou and at the upenitig of tho 
Candviil. He rccei\Vs and bvuAks ** the ring of tho .tisuermajo," 
coiirigns the Pupu's body to the petiileutinries of the Vatican 
Jia-ihea, ami takes an inventory of the coat»mtd of the Aposto- f 
licai Paiak:e, J'Vir each of tlie .iiino days intervening between 
thu death of Urn )*opc and the beginning of the • Couclavo, 
ameutiog of Cardinals witki special coreinouie.s is prescribed; the 
fliet threi' days being uiaiqly occuidod with tho uhacquius .of tke 
deciiasiHl d’outin'. On the tenth day the CurdinalS ate aulumnly 
imuinred, accord Lug to the letter of thu law, iu the palnoe whem 
the Pope dies; but from 1455 to 1823 every Conclave was IiaU in 
Uio Vatican, and since the death of Pius VII,, in tLe<({uii'iiial in 
1823, iiJias always met there. The next Condave, Ht mogrjHi 
■presuined, will revert to the uai'ltar prncticu. IliQm,,iheu,.ou tiu) 
evening of the tenth day the CaidLuuls are ininnfied iu theiv 
" celhi;" and iu theory ciii off from all intomoujnio with 4lie .outer 
world; though in fact, as P''uther Thoiuer admits, the luile bus 
never been strictly maiutained, and iu our own day Conclaves 

* See Satsrdaif Resieuft February as, 1S6S. **Pai)al GoDdaves**( June 
AS; iSTS; ** Kight of Veto iu Cunclava" 
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&dUtl«t-liDP aeonpf^ tpbio it to Mitd' tor cimnm lit* Aftw 
ptovteir ttwivtight to the atoftiige«-«iid w Oaidtiuil betow tli». 
look Qt 9t eiANmnni* gmi* nrtoifilbattt' racotal' tfeo^ 

lato Popfr— tb«y piicie««d to ttoi ol«ciio% wMdi it ooodtMtod to^ ai 
miiiiiitr to MboTftto' at* almott intirhably^ to dtfy alt pmriooa' 
calenlatloiiK ti^tho Huree rooognizad moM of eitodo% that bj^ 
inspiiatiim’’ im^ be at cmee set Btldo'af ai*iB«ia'abitvaol tAMcn^ 
tlioiigh 86Teml iaataueat have oooarred* of peo mwer teA acetomao- 
tloHi which to eatily conffnaideA-with it; Tho etoeHon by mm- 
piomioe, wbeia ft mauited body oC Guidioato agreea to aetogalB- 
itt powent to a- HtnaU Ccnainitteo^ wat last- adopted in 
1 3041 in the oiuM of Clomtut V., but it to said to have bteif piro«- 
pos(^d in the third mouth of the - long Oonelava hold at V^ico* 
wbiob torimnatod in the election of Piua- VIL The ordinary- 
method to- lOj ballot, ooneitting Orei> of a tiinple ballot, and ihen^ 
uiileflt ffome <mo candidate has obtainiMi a ina>ofity '€f twe-ihtrda| 
excliitire of hie own vote, folio wa what »• oalM ocwee^ whereby* 
each elector either reneatahto Ibrmer vote or tranntora ih — ** ae- 
codvB to some eanoidiite whose uameliaaalroady come outofthe 
ballot-bpjb This double process may be repeated on the same day. 
It of course gives ecope for all kiudaof mancauvrcs, and a very com- 
mon one is to pnt forward sham candidatos,. generalfy-with- the' 
object of eliciting, and thus getting rid of, the veto hitherto 
exomsodby the three Catholic Powers ^Austria, France, and Spain) 
whioh can only be exercised once. It is most probable that in the 
next election the right of vetp, which never had any statutable 
foundation, and is only between two and throe centurtea old, will 
be disputed, just as the right of the Catholic iiovemmenta to send: 
ambassadors to the Vatican Council was disallowed, on the ground 
that they no longer supnort the exclusive claims of the Gnurch. 
Any claim urged <in behalf of I^)testAiit Qoveminents, such as 
Prussia, would certainly be rejected. Of the ceremonies that 
follow election we need not hero speak, but on the actual working 
of iho system a vnird shall be said presently. Meanwhile it to 
ipiportant to inquire, in reference to the future, whether tfae^ 
existing rogulatrons are under all circumstances held to be abso- 
lutely uiuding,, the nunro so as vague rumours ore current of 
Piaa*lX.*B having provided for their suspension, if-found^advisabto, 
in the election of his suecessor. 

The decrees on which the composition and action of thedOnclAve 
chiclly rest are mainly thn«e; the ftrst, of Nicholas Tl. in* 1059, 
rostricting the frimehiso to tho College of Cardinals ; the second, 
of Alexander ill. in 1 179^ requiring a majority of at least two* 
thirds of the votes for a valid election ; and me last, of Gn^ry in 

127^, prescribing the iuterviil of nine d/iy^ tho immuring of tho 
Cardinals, and the method of procedure. Except in the aSnonnid 
instanco of tho election of Martin V. by the Council of Constance, 
after his predecessor hod been deposed,* and partially in one. or 
two other cases, these regulations havo always iir fact bm 
obst^rvod. But it is not the less certain that iu theoiy thejrare 
liabln to very considerable' modiftcatiom Adrian VX. actually 
abrogated* thcr fouious Bull of his ’ predecessor,' Gre^mxl^, wfaicn 
remiitnod in abeyance through* dx pontificatoN. move 
important case is that of Gregory Xl., who had lAreugKt 
back tho Holy 8eo from Avignun, and, in order toseeurs its* 
pemiancut re-estublrahnient at Bomo, which was ondatiginred 
by tho predominant Fnmrh indnenco among thor Cardinato, | 
suspended by a Bull in 1*373 all oxisUngregniatians about the i 
Conclave, oven empowering- it to elect a simple minority* 
of votes; and this coop, dekU,.tm it bae been cailod, woe held* 
by ecclesiastical public opinion to he cortaioly justiHod under t^* 
critical circumatimces of the time. But tiro most meuiontbto 
precedent, both as coming much nearer our' own day and because 
the Bull is, we believe, still in force, occurred in the reign of 
Pius VJ., who was really sufferiuff at the bauds of Niapolemi tbe* 
persecution of which Pius IX. so loudly complains. In l^bniavy * 
1797, when strong pressure was being put upon him to revolro 
ms condemnation d the civil constitution of the French'-olergy*— a* 
proposal which the Cardinals urged him tb radst at oll costs— the 
Gialt of a Brief was proposed, suspending, ./or* tks occ(iftVHi.q|f fto 
next fUcHon oitly, the prescribed interim of nine days before- 
holding a* Oonctovu, bht it woa never* even: transcribed.* On the 
30th jDeoember following, liowevor, u Bull; Ckristr £edima 
reamda^ was really promulgated; giving a* similar dispensation, 
which was to hold good for any grave emergency threatening the 
free action of the olectoral l£dy. And' oven* this* appeared 
next year inadlequato to thu gravi^, of the crisis; One* of thw 
leading Cardimus, Antonclli (no relative of his present- name* 
Site m tho Saarod. College), pressed; and bad almost indtieedi 
Pius yi: to sign a Boll superseding all the enjoined' rites* and 
oondiUons of Papid olectioos, except the requirement of a* 
m^ority of: two-thirds, and’ allownig votes to bo* given 
Vr but the CiiTdioals tnolr ntonn at to extensive 

an* mnovatioii, and* the scheme was sttf^redto drop. Tee aome 
months lat^ (Nor. rj, 1708) another Bull was actually issued^ 
tho aasent of the (tordinids, Qminv not mpmerr amm, 
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whldi to even more oomprobeneiTo in its dbpoDsiiig^uses- thsu 
Agnelli's ngeoted except that it* oraita the pennissioA for* 
M * **PPfy to the Couetove iinm«diatei3rlbHoirin® 

and to lul otneis oecurmu under equally adveme chnuniitauceS’S 
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CI«aebv.M4irkft optioiai; to onI> mtiictto. letained Itog 
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to onni' told) wm ww w h ta tli.' QMdiato tv fBMei^ to-Mli 
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ever, uovev published ; mid vraa found', in the dsMhn' of- Vm 
writing^tabie after his death; Wiinb psnvimii of nr.aittilir 
kind- Fius' IX. may have inada .we cannot, aagb but^ he in - 
auvo to hare bad these preoedante befm htomind. At thomltiin 
time it ia obvious that no aotivis iotufeiienoo. with tlm Utete 
of election ia at adl likely to ba attemptod ott Hodasoaoe; wliiiav 
on the other hand S' much shorter intsnrai^ than that: pmaoidML 
will in these days of telenaplia and milvoada enaUo tbo'inost 
distant Cardinals to reach IComs. It' may thavefoto bo stttleiaatoA. 
that the proceedlnM-will, in tho main at least, be oondiictod ms- 
cord^ to establuibed precedent ismI. Uddob it is wvnrth while tot 
inquire, in ooncluricn, how the existing system istfotniiLtoi work. 

^ose who 'Wish to> study the process nii doctioa hi:dotoih ut.ai 
case where a second Huglishmaii. narrowly miaasd the tiare, may 
read aprelty full accountxkf tbs Coiiclave oJ 1 3.50 in Btoaliocm 
Life of Oanlinal Poltk Pole himaslf, idtltoiigh: the -dnaMr oandiv 
date of one of the two perties anmngtha 'Canlinids;qQk(|lyomu|ie^ 
his leisuie hours during the period of ^^mmuraaent^* 
a treatise on the Duimh of the Papal Office. Tiie Comdhve, how* 
ever; actually terminated, after ait^ abundanea of ptoithig. aad 
counterplotting, aa so often happens^ in- the eloatiOBUof:aae- 
the unlHfeliest mombdrs of the 8aored. College;- who. took- the 
Dsme of Julius Ul. He was cbosen by aeoleiMoii,. aemnged 
beforehand, after all the fovouriteai. had. for vasaomK maaene 
failed. But it will be more immediately to the puipsse to 
refor to the last Conclave in. 1 8461. Then, 9Si> niof^ Ut^SiusHd 
College had been caiefiilly filled with strong. duDMirvadiito 
uaerly ail of whom weno nominees* of tha latoi Bopo^ aiid... 
Gregory XVI., who had attfiinad' tho age* ol eighty,^ died- 
suddenly at the last, as-may notimpnibahly to the4aBnk witfo Isie 
still more venevahlo* aiioeessos. There wesatWa paatiee in tii«i 
Oonelave, the akrengest headed* by Laablcaudiijii; tLeditft^rea 
tary of State; tho oth^ by Benwtii,. who-badchaAdklhe saner 
olBce under previoos Popes* Of the peesihle oandidate of thir - 
latter; or Komen party, as* it woe- hwMd; Itemsjitejlfadingr 
members happening to be HomanSf Mastob Femttl woe the lensei 
known or spoken o£ Yet e saries oh asoidenti;'^ odginfiUiig: 
in the folly of* Liunbirusehtm---wliei^. deilaisto ol*i tbte 
accepted usage of the last two oawturicep never to. eiaocia' 
former Secretary of State, endcaveiiied' to sseoasi^ the 
crewn for Inmstdf— resulted* on the secoad day im . foe election 
ol Mhatai FerreUi, a reputed Ubciid, by a strietily- rtoethmaiy 
Coaclavo. On tlie iimt morning, Jtoo 1$, Lamfaioaehim* bail' 
fifteen votes and Mastai twnlve, twentyMthraa- nme being die* 
tributed among other candidates. A* accowd-tedlntfaig and ateeme^ 
the siiiae afternocm- Imd reduced Laasbrusdiiiii’a^vottoto thsvtein, 
while- Mastai now bad setcntoeii. Only fifty- ware- 

I piesent out of sixtyutwo^ then the fidl -niaiitasr . lirfog; and they 
'' were aoxioua to get the matter settled -bolm the aasural^of tharr 
remaining tx^lluagues; and aa Lambraaofaiiii worn new disearerad 
to liave- no chance, his tiumbeni' on. the' morning of the asaeaentii 
sank to eleven, while Mastai had. twirnty-soL votea^ 'Ae Opp^« 
(ioii, oT'lioman party, wore now rosolved to malm eiputh to oany* 
their mim, and that saae afteriieoir the » 5 ealho£.the.eaoaffMs gave 
Maatoi thiny-six votea, above two-ihude of the fifty; etoctme' 
.prsaeivfe; while liambruachini had only eight Casdima- Aeton's 
infiueace wfia believed to havo turood toe soide. Neod mormw 
arrived Cocdinal Gayeniek armed with tho Austrian . veto,. wbieh 
would have amsted the election oi l^ie-litoiur ifiit hadeeme twelve 
houfs sooner* CardinidGissi bad beett tbeganeaal 
the serprne in Rome at the result' of theCeaeUmwas umvoi^ 
The name of the new Pontitf was almost unknown’, ai>d had naves 
come into toe beating. We uuiat apelogisa for m psefone sn- 
allorion in se sacred a touneuion^ but m lest the pclMto at 
Churoli themselvea, aa well aeriie outside pahUe; m wonsto lie- 
dulge the Homan passion' for gandding dluiDg. Cendeve tiuim. 
;*& every graphic description of the Conriase ofi 1829 fiheikUial 
teUa ue that he witaessed a Caniinal pisyingin the lotteiw thtoagh 
the wheel which served for the oonmaiice of meals^ to 
iuMnursd denizens of tho QuiiHnai. Whetoer this. uioidCBt- wiH ba 
lopeatcd in tbe next olectioiv we de net ]ireBttoie to- sarmise; but 
nobody ought to be surprised if the natrie of the succossfoi can- 
didate should turn out; to be iia lililo known or- anticipated us-, 
was the nauie of Mastai Ferreui in 1846; lets kaowti it hardly 
. can be^ The* most philutiopbical Irame ax mind in view at a Fnpid 
dectiun is. aredu fma wiiX'oMtUe; 


MR AiY&TOS AND TllJf LAW OOURTS. 

I TmfiHtbef sorrowfully confessed tlato evcft Mii Ayrton has af. 

. lest become aoiuowhet monotonoiia.. His merit to hU own*' 
mrtiiHilac- line of performance is^ we gladly acknowledge^ un« 
diiiiiBxeliedv for talsnU such ns las aso do not.c^end upiox the 
ftahioBi of too pmaing Imnr. TbwfoBbqpoflf. U to hb audtenoce 
and in toenieiMgeio with whom ho. km; centraeted* an engage- 
ment which both sidaa am now diseavertow to have been some* 
what lengthy. Even Aaiatidea itoiiiA' to.hto^ 
oonld ba teed by hto«Etoeia«.eaDatoteAy3. while we baUeve toat^ 
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ifiber a few more seaflone the musical world would have devoutly 
prayed that i’a^iiiui might have been induced to procure a second 
ndale-etring. So the famous eharactor of the honest Minister; 
which seemed likely some two sensoiis since to make tho for).uiie 
of the jeprosentati\'e of that distlnjgpulfdiod borough which once 
leckoned tho Orton family among lU constituents; has actually 
become a drug upon the repertory because nobody will bo found 
to give a bos^k. One after another, thoae patrons of liitrK 
dbfMQAtlC ftrt who QSf'd to COttlO to tho fofO Aud c&ll for ike favoiirite 

have had to abstain from inviting a performance in which 
the staleness of Uie matter was so little compensatod for by 
the finish of tho comedian^s manner. Perhaps the managers 
also; as wo have hinted; Vere in fault for fighting shy of their 
old friend under the consciousness that the day could not be 
fiir distant when the appeal would have to be made to tho 
general public for renewed support. They may have become a 
little nervous in putting forward a performer who was at each 
Bucoessive appearance as likely to provoke the reseutment of 
the audience by his airogance as to entertain them by the 
finished audacity of his personification. Mr. Gregory accordingly 
deserves much credit for having dared; at a moment of tho Session 
when the Ilouse of Commons was settling down into calm 
stupidity-^wheu Dublin University had passed into tho limbo of 
sstuod questions; while Father O'Keefle was for tho moment a 
tabooed Parliameutarv name, when Mr. Miall had been Hnuffod 
ouL and Mr. Wballoy had forgotten to sing, and oven Mr. 
Delahuuty was cherishing a brooding silence — to get up in his 
place and call upon tb6 shrinking veterun to repeat oiio of those 
performances wnich used to bring down the Ilouse in days when 
a general election, even with the old di*oad of tho Lustinga 
superadded; was no more thau tho inuiUcd rumour of some fiir-olT 
calami^. 

Mr. Gregory, who po.sso 5 !scd the advniitago of spoaking fniin a 

E ractical eipericiico of our judicial system, and who could 
iinself; as a former President of tlie Incorporated Law SiKdoty, 
claim no small shore in maturing the sebumo of a concentrated 
Palace of J ustice, placed the necessity of proceeding with tho build- 
ing of the now Law Courts on a business-like basis. Money that 
had been voted in i86$ and 1867 for tho work had for five 
years n^mainod unproductive; and, reckoning the lost interi'st at 
^,oool.; this would represent 150,000/. ^*But that was not 
alL By the provisions of tho Act of 1 865, the Oovoriimeul were 
bound to pay all ibo rates and taxes to which the houses which 
had been removed from the site were subject ; and as tho^c rates 
and taxes amounted to 9,000/. a year or more, makin||s the five 
yean ac,ooo/.^ a sum of about 200,000/. been .iul>Aiiintially 
wasted.^’ This loss Mr. Osborn Morgan, who followed, plarud 
at the still higher figure of 250,000/., while biith ho and Mr. 
Gregory treated tlie concentration of tho J.nw Courts aa a 
Bocessary element in tho fusion of jurisdiction. Mr. Ayrhm’s 
veply WAS a masterly Jiv>s»ic of irrelevant ia.ues and of evasions 
of tno substantial question. The ** public luid the iidiuinistrators 
of justice had been, he asstjrted, “ subject for centuries to 
the dispersion of the Courts. No doubly but tho sUitimout is 
a truiAin, unless it wore intended to lend to tho iiiforcuco that 
80 long as Ayrton roigned in Whitehall Place fresh yours 
should be added to the already elapsed centuries. Hut *then 
it appeared that the legal profession had boon going on fur ^ 
several centuries with u system of jurisprudence that was now 
announced to be erroneous " ; a statement which, if it moiuis 
anything, embodies tho wonderful HA:4ertion that tho cousU- 
tution of the courts which administer the jurisprudence, and 
the quddity of the jurisprudence which in admiuiNlorod in those 
courts, are one and the^sanie thing. But then, alter a scheme, 
which at tho prices of five 3’ears since would have repre- 
sented ail outlay of 1,500,000/. for site mid buildings, hud 
been oiflcially ratitied, a huger plan to house more courts aud 
offices on a wider area was formulated and subsenueufly laid 
aside, and tho undertalting was fmthev delayed by the pre^posud 
transference of the building to the Thames Kmbaiikment All | 
this was iuteresiiug ancient history, but it carried with it no | 
‘answer to Mr. Gregory’s pliun question. Tho recapitulation of 
the incidents which intervened to delay ibo preparation of Mr. 
Street's plan for ti building on the Curoy {Street site, upon tho 
reduced scale to which the Government ultiiuately consented; 
would; if it had been fairly told, have been nioro to the point. 
Very good care was, however, taken that the whole case Auould 
not be presented; although the one certain fact which came out 
through the First Comniissiancr's haze of woixls, was that the 
arohitect at all invents not to blauie ; and so Mr. Ayrton 
went off into n handsome eulogy of himself for having materially 
eut down Sir Gilbert Scott's llomu and Colonial Dfiices, and of 
Mr. Cardwell for havinj? cost tho country 5,000/. in changing tho 
style of tlie London University. 

The upshot of all this dissouant array of unconnected facta was 
that Pnidiament 'was whipped and sent to btid with tho severe 
grandmoihorly .snub that ** tho Tleuso could not take a mom 
Bitwise s^op tusii to cut into the middle of the upgotlittioas which I 
were now going on." Tho one thing which Mr. Ayrton took i 
care not to say, but which the House naturally inferred from ! 
bis aUeuce, was that tlierer was something in the rumour which 
aawrted that, after the Huiiillest and plainest building suitable for 
the complex purposes of our Law Courts, without being in discord 
wfltb the iiaiionnl diguity, had been arranged between tlie Govom- 
msnt and the architect that buildiug, on the opening of tho tenders, 
vvM to ba discarded; s^uply becaose by the recent rise of prices the 


predse sum which would two years ago have sytobolissd that 
structure could no longer cany it through* Mr. Street hadon tibil 
shown himself both sompuious and succassfiil la kcsplim with 
inexorable frugality withm the ycaooo/L of 1871, andhe.wiis 
therefore to bo punished by being ordered to mutilate his etnietim, 
to the detriment of justice and the ineonvenienoB of auitoiS; 
no less than to the damage of art. It was in particular felt 
ibat thei ona coaapiouounly noble feature of ibedoeim — a feature 

wkick akove all tke otliexs had been in the first instance dictated to 
him by the Commission— the Central Hall, was in jeopardy. 
It was not therefore wonderful that member after memb^ ruse 
on each side of the Ilouse to know the reason why," and that, 
with the slight exception of Mr. Eustace Smith's feeble 
support, tho First Commissioner was left absolutely ftiendlesa. 
In tho meanwhile Mr. Lowe was absent, and Mr. Gladstone 
sat on in unexcited silence. We are accordingly not without 
hope that in this case the growl of the First Commissioner may 
after all not prove to he the voice of tho British Government. 
Whatever the Ministry may have said or done, or whatever may 
be in store for it to say or do, to the mortification of its sup- 
porters and the exultation of a buoyant Opposition, it wUl, we 
nope, at least spare itself the disgrace of having consented to dis- 
figure the Palace^ of Justice in order to gratify tho petulant 
humour of the senior member for the Tower Hamlets. 


rARLlAMEKTAUY ELKCTIOX PETITIONS AND COUUUPT 
PRACTICES. 

I T may be well to remind Her Majesty's Govcrnmenl^ and espe- 
cially the law officers, that the rarlinineotary Eloctiona Act 
which created the present plan of Irving rarliatnentury election 
petitions expires at the end of this »^08siun. It was originally 
provided that it should expire at tho cod of lost Session , but 
the Attorney and Solicitor Guncriil, who introduced lost year a 
Bill of renewal with some few additions (Corrupt Practices 
did not proceed with it, and at the end of the Session there was 
nothing to bo dono but simply to renew the existing Act for a 
twelvemonth. 

We are now in the fifth year of trials of election petitions by 
Judges of the Superior Courts proceeding to the places of origin 
to try them. One result of this system is to give three Judges a 
year of rest and idleness in every year save the one immediutely 
following a general election ; but it might perhaps be possible to 
secure their services on more economical terms. It would bo well 
also if we could hope from tho Government a careful conaideralioii 
of the policy of the pre^ent f*yslem of oleetion trials, with regard 
to tru»tmg for any and all inquiry to the willingness of petitioners 
to bear the burden of a costly and uncertain suit ; and aIho with 
regard to tho assimilation, under the operation of tho Act, of 
election petition inquiries to trials at Nisi Prius os to costs, re- 
quirement of particulars before trials, &c. 

The Act of 1868 was immediately followed by a general 
(dcctloii. and the numerous election petiliona of 1869 were, in 
England, tided by throe Judgtsa of high culibro, whoso eminent 
fitness to make the best of the Act no one would dispute. The 
great acumen of Mr. Justice Willes, unhappily lost to us, and of 
Mr. Justice Blackburn, and the sturdy sense and sound feeling of 
Baron Martin, were employed in England on the many petitions 
arising out of the grnerm election of 1 868. It so happened that 
in 1 869 a Committee of the ilouse of Couimnns was sitting on 
Parliamentai^v and Munieipnl Eli*f.tions — that Committee out of 
which the Baflot has sprung— and the Committee, before terminating 
its labours, naturally sought to obliiln the advice of the three very 
distinguished Judgv.s whom we have named as to the operation 
and efficiency of the uew Piirlianientary Elections Act, founded 
on their observations and reflections in their election trial circuits. 
It might bo supposed that it would naturally have been the desire 
of the Govornmeut, in framing their Bill of last year To Amend 
the Corrupt I’racticca Prevention Act and the Parliamentary 
Elections Act, 1 868," to show careful deference to the suggestions 
of Justices Willes and lilackbuni aud Baron Martin. The Bill 
was probably concocted in a burry, and it will be an advantage 
of deuiy that more attention can now be given to those suggestions. 
It would indeed bo strange if the Government, in framing a 
moosuro of amendment, neglected to seek tho assistance of the 
Judges who adoiinislcnid &e Act, and found many blots and 
shortcomings in it. The Bill of last year was to be called the 
Corrupt Practices Act, 1872/' and it contained a provision for 
prohibiting the use of rooms in public-houses, which had boon 
rocommended by the Committee of 1869. The Government might 

C ipa go further and close public-houses ou tho day of election. 

n Martin recommended this in the most emphatic terms. 1 
have," he said, ** a very strong opinion indeed, that tho public-houses 
ought lobe closed on ihcday of polling. 1 think tJie quantity of drink • 
on the day of polling, and the state in which many voters were 
alleged to have come up to vote, were perfectly mndalous ; they 
were so drunk in two or three cases that they did not know who 
^ey came to vote for. In one case, at Norwich, the voter would 
insist on voting for Patterson and Steward, the brewers tlivie.'* 
Much evidence was given before the Committee of 1869 to the 
same efieot as Baron Morn’s strong opinion. But the Committee; 
while dedaring their opinion that the closing of public-houses 
would tend to tho ^quillity and puiity of etectioBS^" abstained 
from recommending it, because ** we fear that the inccmvemeuce to 
the pulto gmieiaUy of such amcasuie would be so great sa to out* 
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iv^li ili ndTiiotagea.” When the Comniittee reported, there 
irexe two daje to m thought of, the nominatioa day and the day 
of .poUinff, But the Bauot meaeuxe of laet year has done away 
with public nomiiiaticni^ and all the turmoil and esccitemeiit coo- 
aectea with them. It might perhaps he poieihle to make pro- 
yision for ejiceptional cases of real inoonronienee or hardship in 
iegUdatVng for the general eleeiog of public-boa*e» for ono tKo 
day of polling. Three members of the Committee, Mr. C. 
VuUers, Mr. Ccathnm, and Mr. Fawcett, opposed the piuBage in 
the Committee's Report expressing a fear as to public iucou- 
eenience. 

The Jutos experienced great difficulty in certain cases^ of 
exceptional^^ large expenditure, in obtaining absolute proof of 
any case of infraction of law voiding a seat under the statute. { 
All the three Judges strongly reconimondod an enactment that 
extiavagaut or nureasonable expenditure should vacate a seat | 
Mr. Justice Blackburn suggested that any expenditure exceeding 
gs. a head should for this purpose bo dedared unreasonable. 

think it well worthy of consideration,” said Baron Martin, 

** whether there ahould not ho an enactment that extravagant 
.general expondituro, and I will limit it to that, should void 
the seat; whether 7,000/. at Bradford, or 9,000/. at We^t- 
minstor, should not of itself void the scut.*’ Anotlior suggi'Stiun 
•was veiy forcibly put by the Judges, that they should be eiiahhid 
to unseat for an extensive practice of illegalities visitable under 
the statute only by penalties, such as conveyance of voters, 
voting of persoDB p(dd for employment in the election, &c., 
sbowmg by extensive adoption a'deliberaie design to violato 
the law, and constructively proving systematic corruption. In 
the dropped Bill of lost year thu hiring of rooms in public- 
liouscs was made an olfouce punisliablo with a fine not exceeding 
so/. This might do for one case, or two, though there would 
Jiardly exist a sufficient motive for prosecution ; but if it came to | 
<tbe hiring of a largo number — of 1 $8, as was done for Mr. Ripley 
4Lt the lost general election at Bradford — ^is there not reason in the 
suggestion of the Judge that such wholesale illegality should itself 
voidaseat.*' 

Mr. J astice Willes strongly remonstrated against the insufficiency 
of the present provi.don in tho Corrupt Practices Act ngniiist the 
driving of rofreshmonts to voters on the da^'s of nnminatitin hiid 
}H)lUng, and advised that any giving of rciicshnients or treat- 
ong within a week before the election by a candidate or bis 
n^iit should void a scat. The ^ih section of the Corrupt 
l^acticcs Act of 1854 deffnai '‘treating *’ w'bich voids on election 
418 an act done “ corruptly ” or for the purpose of corriipUv in- 
fluencing.” The 23rd section of the same Act makes “ the gUing 
or causing to be given to any voter, on the day of nomiaation or 
day of pmling, on acenjuut of such voter having polled or b*diig 
about to poll, any meat, drink, orcntertaiimieut by way of refresb- 
nient ” an illegal act, punishable by a tino of forty sbilliiigs for 
•each offence. Mr. Justice Willes's opinion on this state of the 
law is eminently worthy of attention : — 

1 do not bsliove in ibe eiTvet of tnistiiig people a long tiiuo boforo the 
dcctiou ; but with respect to numbers of tho^e wlio have been put on tlip 
regiHter under llie Airl of 1S67, to Mp(*ak pluinly, I do iH'lieve in the 
of treating upon them while the Rimnier w on ; and 1 aluiuld with 
reiqiect to that 4th sei'tion, that it ficeiii!i to mo to U; to<i Ktruit laced liy 
reason of making corrupt intention osNcntinl ; with rcji|)tM't to tlie 
agrd MiclioD, it has two defects ; first of all, it is limited to th« d.ay of thu 
nomination and the day of the poll. I think that is too eduirt; rtbiiik a 
week at least might be allowed for the effect of th« treating ; and 1 uIno 
think that tho jStb sectiiin, which ot prem^nt annuls an election on uecc^unt 
of treating witliin the 4th section only, ought to ba iiiude to include the 
a3rd accUoii, and that any person who gives voters drink within a >liorL 
time before the election on b'vounl of their being voters, whether with a 
corrupt intention or not, ought to be held to do « thing which is ho siis- 
iticious and so likely to lead to ill consequencos that the election ought tc 
be voided. 

This WAS the dellberAto opinion of a most acute, consciontious, 
And public-spirited Judge, and deserves tbo attention of tlie 
Government. There are many other valuable recommcstidatious 
And su^estions in the evidence given by Mr. Justice Willes and 
by Mr. Justice Blackbum and Baron Martin in 1869. The Judges 
took A large and liberal view of legislation against corrupt prac- 
tices. They objected to the extent to wbicli the employment of 
paid canvassers was permitted, as a fruitful source not only of 
expense, but of chicanery and corruption. They pleaded for fuiiber 
representation of tho public interest in election inquiricR than their 
own powers under the Act permit. A public prosucutor, without 
which the jiublic interest of purity of cluctiou is at the mercy of 
private caprice and convenience, was euggiistud for serious con- 
ioderation. Tho rcductJ^in of expenditui'e, an obvious offeefc of 
which is to deter men of only moderate means from cAiididaturrs, 
was considered, os well as the proventiuii of actual corrv|itioji. 
^Ooghtyott not,” asked Mr. C. Villiers of Justice Willes, '• to 
much os possible anything that is unnecessary in 



general election, tbeso remarks may servo to stimulate tho Goveni< 
ment to apply itself to a necessary duty. There is yet time to do 
omething enisctual before thia Sesrion expires. Let tho law 
‘ ‘ of the evi- 

, Justice Bladc- 

, recoroinendstionsbo 

(onnidalied-~-kt the. two ourvivore and other Judges who have 
dnee tried eleettoos be consult^ and let the Government tliea 
g^ecawAd conddeiatiuito the deliberate rcoommendalions of the 


Judges and they may yet introduce before the end of the 
A substanrial measure for continuing and improym^ tto jWlia- 
mentaxy Elections Act of 1868. It is veiy deamm wnv « 
serious effort should be made to ensure a considerable mminiitiott 
of corruption and expenditure before we are embarked in anotn^ 
general election. 


GAILOWS LITKUATUBE. 

f IITIE old lady who liked to enjoy her murders ought certainly- 
JL to have been a subm^riber to the New York Herald, Tho 
readers of that famous jounial have lately simped full of hoitoii., . 
Hanging, we arc told, is by no means “playedTout ” in New York, 
and the faculty of writing about hanging was never developed to 
such perfection. We have before rcinurked the admirable manner 
in which the powers of imagination and observation are made to 
co-operate in piiKluciiig the JlerMs reports of interesting occur- 
rences. The bewildered reader is tossed hither and thither on the 
ffood of eloquence, and, like “ the pale pilot ” at the mouth of the 
Orinoco, ho 

Bocks lo vain 

Where rolls the river, where the main ; 
or, in other words, be cannot separate fact from fiction In the 
exciting narrative. We have befiii*e us an article headed " Nixou's 
Nemcdis,” which begins by staling in plain prose that Michael 
Nixon died on the gmlows at NW York on the morning of the 
1 6th May. 1 le quarrelled about the right of the road with Charles 
11. rhyfer, pulled out a revolver and snot him through the head, 
HO that he died within ten minutes. lie was ixied, found 
guilty, and HeutoiictMl to bo hanged, and found, to his astonish- 
ment and dismay, that the nenUMice would be carried into 
effect. 'I'ho respectable inbabitaiits of New Y'ork, who, according 
to the Herald, were lately inquiring " what they should do to be 
saved,” have answered their own question by hanging a few of the 
atnx^ioits rufliAu.s by whom their city was infested. Nixon sank 
to abjost terror when he lost hope. He held affecting interviews 
with his wife and children, and a reporter was jpToseiit,or dreamed 
that he wiu present, with a note-book all the tune. “The Herald 
of yesterday contained an account of bis farewell to his children, 
of bis affoctiouate parting from his wife. It was not bis Inst.” 
The miirkel was propitious for a few more parting words. A' 
positively last filial interview was held. Speech was almost ' 
choked by emotion, and yet tho reporter nmniigial to catch every 
word. After purling from bis wife Nixon returned sadly to bis 
cell. Ho looked nruuud. “All was so still and silent.” He 
sat down and was evidently still thiiikiug of his wife. “ He mur- 
mured her name and spoke to her,” lh» was recalled to himself 
by Father Diranquct, who began praying. Nixon prayed too. ’ 
Hin eyes shone with a slraugo light, llu sighed. “ What a deep, 
deep sigh !” 

We ore quoting, with almost verbal accunicy, from what wa 
should call, if we were speaking of an English newspaper, a report. 
*J'here has been 110 change of typo, OAcept an occHsioiiHi introduc- 
tion of capitals, which is a couimon practice of tho Herald, .since 
tho Verdict and seutunco in upon Court, uud now wo find 
cmr.Helves in llio coiuleiiiiiod tV'll. W^as tho reporter really 
peeping and li.stetiiiig tJuoiigh a chink or Iron f If ho 
%vas, we tliink that tho I'espcctablo inhabitfliits of Now York 
should once more be&tir theuisulves fur tho credit of their city 
and put an end to an indecent practice. “ No words could have 
expressed tho anjgui.sh ho (^Nlxoiij must have felt.” We ait) glad 
to find that tho reporter had some little modesty, although he 
npiiears to have .^tripped himself of delicacy. J'A’en he could not" 
umiertnkc to piiiiil the Hceiio between the niurdorer and tbo priest. 
After a few minutes Nixon listened to the revemid Father's words, 
and became calm. Ho was prevailed upon to go out into the 
corridor. He smoked for half an hour. “ lie seemed to eiit)oy it.” 
Then ho prayeit ngatu with the priest. At fiildnighl he ate 
supper ill tlie corridor. “ Ho could not eat much-— a piece of 
brciui and coffee— that w'aa nil.” llo rcturued to tho coll, lay ' 
down, and tried Id nleep. The lamp threw a ghostly light upon 
the different objects in the cell. He shut his eyes, but a horrible 
sight rose up before him. There was blood upon the wall — a 
human form — deathly glassy eyes — blood— blood— every w’hcre 
bhaid. He started up with aMhriek. AH was quiet, oil was dark. 
No blfMid, no terrible vision; but the kind Father spoke gentle 
words of love that sniik into bis soul, llo lay down again, but 
could not sleep. He j 11111 pod up and clutched the iron bars. 
“ Yen, he was a prisoner.” 'J'heii ho wont to sleep, and dreamed 
that he standing under tho gallows and a ruprievo was 
brought by hia wife. IJo awoke, and presently went again to 
sleep. aii«l dreaaied that ho wilncssod his own hanging. 

Ail thiH is 'Written with considerable poorer, and it might furnioh 
Mr. Irving, or any other acUir in the lioinicidM line of 
busines<4, with on cfflctivo recitation. But is it or is U not a 
nowspn].H;r report.^ 'J'hcro is nothing to prevent a continuadoii 
of the same u.irrative after Nixon 'was actually bimgod. if a 
reporter can seu and hear through stone walls ond iron doors, 
perhaps he can look behind the veil of death.. Tho eye which 
searches tho Tombs at midnight ought to be capable of penetrating 
beyond tho grave. We may suppose either that the reporter 
peeped ond listened, or that Lo picked up a few hints nom a 
warder and arranged and adorned them, or that he drew upon 
his imaginatiou for tlio whole descripfloii. Amorienn renders 
do not perhaps care for these pedantxi^ of d^tiul. J*h^y like 
their daily reading to be hot, atrongi and highly spiced, and they 
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can little to inquire into iUi origin and proceee of maDuike^m* 
But in Kiml wid it has boon hitherto tho oustoni to expect tnat 
nSpooiiil Oon'v^ipoaclont who described a battle should at any rate 
bo8omowhi\»! nisar tho baggage of one of the contendbg unnies. 
Ko doubt : utiles iiro very much alike, audi. to burrow Sir 
}tobert Ti translation of a Jjatin adage, one is a good 
deni Siifcr in the Middle IVniplo. where also pens, ink, 
papfir, aiul hooka of rel'erenco are more plentiful than they 
could be on a camptiign. Jlut still it has been usual to reufird 

tho Sfwitil CoiTGpndent oiiii the leadoN^nter as Wonging 

to diffcrLMit douiirtmcuts of joiirnalisiit. The gentlemen eiu- 
ployed by tho Ncio York Herald appear, however, to bo ablo 
ti) turn thi ir hands to ovAylj|^ing at the same time. The narrative 
rocewds fr(>ni night to iiiorniiig ; the piisunor washes and dresses 
imself fliid goes to cliapcl ; the shcriir, undor-sherifi', and depiity- 
shcrids airivo. “They were all dretssed in bUick, wore high hain, 
and had a solemn atr.^’ The reporter has descended from onmi- 
scionco to tho cxerciae of ordinary human faculties. AVc even feel 
ourselves equal to observing and descriilnng the sheriff 's hat, and 
there have i)eou Etiglish writers capable of observing and 
describing hanginp. lint this reporter caunnt bo content even 
with (he lufst ** drearlful slrugglo,’' IIo followed, or supposed 
himself to follow, ilio dead body to Mrs. Nixon's house, and ho 
describes b«*r reception of it. 

Murdererri can be hanged quite as eileelunlly in Illinois or 
California as in New York, but thev must not expect to have 
their last hours describi*d wit lias much partioidarity end biillituiry 
as if tliey lay in prison at tho Tombs. The n'poi tera of tho 
//ara/d At thoao diNtant pUcCi are fully equal to the occasion, 
although not so luanifestly superior to it as are their more accom- 
plished brethnMi at home. They can, however, nialco free use of 
capitals, and it is interesting to know that ** a heiirtlcss, delerniined, 
cold-blooded uiurdi'rer*’ uamed (TNeal was able to iiiolco 
hearty meal bi'foro dying.” His breakfa.st cousisied of beef- 
steak, fried eggs, cobVe, bread, batter, and ehiUTy 6auce. 
lio died an easy death, whereas Nixoii underwent ^Miorrible 
ounvuUions.” If wq could bo sure that those convuUIuns wero 
not invented by the reporter, we should incline to draw an 
inference that hanging, like sea-sickness, U borne better by those 
who feed gener(ku>ly. The reporter in Nixon's casn does not .^ay 
A word about breakfast, and we may surmise that ho mentions 
everything that did happen, and prhaps bomeUiiiig that did not, 
An ItHlian named Lusignunt, who murdered his wife, was so for- 
tunate us to roceivu tho HiLcntions of one of tho most gifted 
reporters of the i/cra^d; but this murder was comunlfi d in New 
Jersey, which U ucar New York, and besides, the victim was 
Lusignanrs wife, a splendid type of tho peculiar style of beauty 
for which the peasant- women of Italy are so justly celebrated.” The 
reporter may have seen Lusignuni's wife either alive or duad, and he 
may not ; but he bos seen other Italian women, and this is one of the 
tip-top artists ef the preSsi, who is not to be fettered in his composi- 
tion by any petty regard for fact. She was of medium height, 
iHit her form was rounded to porfeetiou, and her stop was like that 
of A queen, Sho had giurious black hair, a set of pearly toeth, 
Biiifdl hands and feet, and a broad inlolJigeut foii:hond.” This would 
read veiy well iu a novel and look very well in a jiictiire, and 
A report in the New Ywk Herald^ by n first-rate hand, combines 
the odvAiitA^s of both. Tho story which follows of the wile's 
adultery and the husband's revonge is suiliiuciitly commonplace. 
<< The people of Morristown had become greatly nttnehed to ’* 
Lungnatu during his impri^onmeut and Inal in their city, and 
deUcocics of all kinds had been freely supplied to him sinco 
silence was passed. Admitting that there were extenuating 
circumstances lu this murder, w e yet see nothing iu the inurderer 
to excite attaohmcati uuless it were tho deep rich voice in which 
he sang the patriotic songs of his country in prison vo as to be 
heard ny posseis-by. The roportor, by the prisonev's invitation, 
pnwed the night before the execution io the condemned cell along 
with three pnests, and he describes all that he saw and heard. 
Xa this case, therefore, there need have been no drawing upon 
iOMlffinAtiom and indeed tho Uiirrntivo of the last night has a 
moittor of fact' aspect wliich is, if possible, more disgusting than 
the poetic halo thrown arouml the last hours of Nixon, 
YVe ere surprised, not that such things should be done 
by the N^w York but that they should bo pormittod 

by the auworities of a civili/.od and Christian city. The 
leporter quitted the cell at six o'clock and returned at seven. 
He wee fputaiiately in time to see Lusignoni hike his breakfast, 
which consisted of beefsteak and toast. ** lie made a hearty meal, 
cAie^'ipg that it was tho l^l ho should ever eat.” iio also gave 
uttonmee to miioy boautilal scutunents, some of which were 
Tety poetical.” It was perhaps the prisoner's ability to do his 
poetiy himself thet induced this reporter to coniine himself to 
prose. 

Tho necessity hod become mauitcsi of hanging murderers in 
New York and elsewheie, and tho. Accompanying evil of deacrip- 
tioiis of bangings in newspapers must therefoto bo patiently 
endured. It may be instrucUve to abolitionists of capital punish- 
snmit to observe the present reaction against their doctrine in 
America* In quiet orderly tUnos and places they may gain a 
biee^ngi I>ut when it couuls to shooting or braining passengers in 
Broadway, respectable society insilnerively agrees to hanging a few 
xowdfea, Thp Herald knew quite Well what it was about when it 
^^put down its foot ” that Foster, the earhook murderer, should Iki 

S ljnd^ Foster was hanged accordingly, to ilie general satisfac- 
nankiod. But it is uosaUafactoiy to find Uiat there cannot 


be public banging without ganows Utorotur^ and if New Y^ 
desires to preserve respeotabuity, she must not onlgr hang .tmui^ 
derer^ but endeavour to hang them deoeuQy. 


TUE SOVAL academy. 
iv^ 

riYlIE present ExIiiUtion, IHro ito hnmodiato pmdec«nAor0^ prp* 

JL claims ikai tlio vast majority of our English painters have* 
pledged themselves to tlie prevailing school of naturalism. And 
jot ii is but too evident that uur artists are not agreed os to wha^ 
nature really is. Tlius Mr. Hodgson, A B.A., Mr. Marks, 

Mr. H(K)k, K.A., Mr. Faed, H.A., and Mr. JSyre-Crowo, sevendly 
study nature os closely m they can, and yet the works they ex* 
hibit are as widely dissimilar as if they were giiidod by opposite^ 
priudph's. 'I’his divergence of aiyles is avowedly raused by 
the varied comploxions of individual minds; not only do tastea 
diiVer, but eyes see diversely, and thus no picture can be what 
nature is, but only what nature soems. lu short, all critics now 
rec«dve ns an axiom that ever}' woik of art is the union of outward 
uat are wi i h iu wanl t hough t. It is also obvious that the varieties of 
tastce allect the choice as much as the treatment of a subject^ 
thus, among tho nbo\o-nanied artists, Mr. Hook chooses a iisher^ 
boy. Mr. Faod a llighlutid hiario, Mr. Markn an ornithologist, Mr. 
llodgboii uu Arab. And yot there is seldom a true work of a 
successful artist whonnn the choice of the subject and the ti’eat- 
ment are not otio and iiulivislblo ; thus in tho examples wo shall 
hei'cafter ipioiM, it will be found that tho painter selects what ho 
1«>VGS most and can (siint best, that he takes from naturo what ia 
in nearest rcspoiLso to his own inoiital condition, that he lenvea 
out what is foreign to his life and outside his sympathies. The 
law, indeed, is cslsblisbod, within tlie /\cadeiny as ehsowheie, 
that whtii tho artist looks at Lovingly ho will paint loviii}riy; 
there is found, in fact, in all true honest wojk a inorti or less 
perfect nc(*.ord beisvtteu the naturo chosen, tho mind choosing^ 
and the hand exiMuiting. Wo think it a good sign of the timea 
that, with Home signal exceptions among certain AciiduinicLaus and 
Associates who still persist in perpetuating obsoioto styles, our 
leading nrlibts approach natuTo with rinct-To convictions ; they oro 
uaturaustic in Ibo bent seiiso of thu term inasmuch as, while 
they prove true to outward natur<.‘, they nro not unmindful of’ 
the primiptiu;;;^ of that inward nature which in its highof^t mani- 
festation is geuiuB. lu tine, the Aciuiomy, though it does not 
yot fiiliil the exigent demands of Mcientiiic naturalists, is yet 
growling year by year more truly nalui*ali(<lic. 

** .bu;k ii-Shoro ” (329), by Mr. Jb)dgson, .V.H.A., ia a pictura* 
of uidiinching naturalism ; that it is without the smallest approach 
to tlie beautiful may be iakoa in proof of its alisoluto truth. 

** .Tuck,” an English .«»ailor, sprightly mid ready for a spree, linda 
himself iu tho midst of a company of drowsy aud dirty Araba. 
7 'he contrast ia striking, yet scarcely agreeable ; ncverthelens tha 
picture bv its shrewd ponetratioii into character justiiioa the 
election of Mr. Ifodgaon within the polo of the Academy. "A 
ISirdsidlor in Tunis” (^94)) by tho aointi painter, is also unpleii- 
santly true ; in short, the.so supromely clover tniudcripts from da*- 
graded types of humiuiity may 'be taken in rufntatioii of thfir? 
Accepted dogma tlmt tho province of art is to please. Tho ropaU' 
lent grandeur of ugliness ia a theme wliich still remoina to ba^- 
worked out, yet the appointed mission of genius would stiU 
appear to bo to lend tbo mlud towoiilB beauty and noble torma ofi' 
truth. Mr. Marks, A.K.A.. is another painter who has deservcdijlf 
won his way by keen insignt into aharacter.; yet ^^ThoOmitholo^ 
gist” (380) labours under tho disadvantage of telling a twice- 
told tale; neither is there novelty of idea in ‘'What is ItP'*' 
(195). In a previous picture, The King is Cuming,” we wore par**- 
milted to sec the fact‘S of the spectators, but in the sequel now - 
before us we are allowed to gaxo merely on their backiL. 
UenUy our artists must lead less iutelloctual lives than is usuall]|. 
imagined lb us to be driven to expend in valuable houra on valutsw^ 
less thoughts. It might not be a bod plan for the Academy to'* 
keep n poet, after tho maunor of cerUuu trading houses, whose ditty 
it should bo to supply the members with ideas. Possibly Mtw\ 
Yoamca, A.U.A., iu *'the Path of Hoses” (517)^ may supposa^ 
that be lias struck out a now thought, yet we cannot congraiulato* 
him on having produceil an artistic composition. A brimd party 
would bear a lighter and more sportive baud ; we preferred 
Yoaines when, in yours past, ho pointed Ibo toothache of Qpeen. 
Elizabeth. The throe: ^^iiicrs above-mentioned — Messrs. Hodgson,,^ 
Murks, and Yeauies— belong to what is sometimes called tlssir 
school of bt. John's Wood; and tho singular fact yet remains. uit- 
explained that that eo-cattod school was brought Into tJie wodd;^ 
colour-blind, ond it remains so constant to, its negations and ita^ 
discords that we enu but suppose it has found, in its own eyes^.% 
more excellent way than was known to the painters of Venice. Ilk 
is A favourite theory among certain cruios, especially ilt 
that art creations correspond to phyrical conditions. Possibly 
French expert coming to London might bo able to assign oji. ni 
cause of tpe clayey colour of toe St. John’s Wood school' tjtoi 
clayey stratum on which the artists live, while the superiorcolpw* 
of tho Konsiogtou scliool might be oquallj ascribed to toe 
gravel subsoil which lies- beneath West End studios. Bueh aesfiK 
joeture would noteeeni an uulhir paixidy on a certain (dass nt axlk 
philosopheca. 

Hr.»ttie^ A.R.A., and Mr. Orchardepn* AILA, 

toe au John a Wood^school in bemg lesf proDOiuwH«d 
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ittOYo plMring Had moiVlYe la oolaar; iadood ihd-^orlcs ot thesp 
two oaptielons AMociirtos iy>pear to inippovt the sajring that 
in nature there exitt no otittinee. But tbej path the idea too fkr j 
their tVums are blurred, their coloure broken. Ifet **Tho Flag 
of Truce’’ (4^1^ by Mr. Fottie, which in eoncoption comejs 
ofl A soqncl to **T'ho Sortie,” preBeata a tine ArrADgement of | 
coloQTB, pAssing fmxn black to white, and from rod to brown and i 

yellow. The compogitioniA woU conceived; from out of A ahndoWy r,--- — ^ - , 

vault hr gateway marches the Burgomatterj attenJod % two chief . Mr. J^acd, K.A,., and Mr. Hook, K.A. PcrhBpS tilfifG IS BQtllliyf 

uitizens. The hoada arc fine studies, not unworthy of the school of | that is very new to suy of either of these artiaU, who, in fac^ 
Iteinbraiidt. A throng of starving clamorous women pro^s forward, 
eager on any terms to secure food and freedom. The painter 
gains force in concentration. Mr. Orcluirdson, on the ctmtravy, as 


toaeh^ott'v likiirKsh pafaiiera 4is to Oriental modes of tinatiiioiit* l^et 
it w to bo ftW that teaching; writing, loA apeiOaiig -go to Httla 
Or iiougbf, so tong os the Asaaetny allows iwlf tohe.ro«u nOt so 
much by Pftjsident or Council as by poteiit picture-deum. j^ih 
cbexter makes the mart, and coarsest colours prove'bMui kespiug^ 
with eattiiiiew»ial cAlicocs. 

We began with schools of nature eallod naturalistic, and there* 
fore we cannot mom httinglv close than with painters auch'fia 

•mm «« If.. 1 fta *■ ■>« A 1'h t 


hisciwtom is, dissipates his cifvMr.t'by difliwenoas. •* The Protuctor ” . 
(194), and ” Cindemlla ” C354)f scattered and ecralchv, with 
empty spneos of ’‘canvas to lot.” It is understood that ati 
accident prevented the painter from contributing a work mom j 
<lommen»urate with liia known ability. Mr. Buugliton, like Mr. ] 
Orehardsnn, has a dever way of making a tigure iis.'^crtits pj esonce ! 
in wide space. The little “'heir ” to a large domain, accompiuiied « 
a dog and other carc-takcra, walks through hia ancestral park ; ' 
tho year is far advanced, the leaves of autuiini lie thick upon tho . 

f round, and grey November has taken possession of the sky. 

he tono is lumost mom foreign tliiui English ; tho prevailing ! 
tertiary colours belong to a ccTbtiu class of P'roncli p.iiiitcrs, who | 
ace in nature plncitudo and repose. Indeed them has never bofom j 
been a time when tho Academy gave such favoumblo signs of ' 
foreign iillluoncit ; on all sides wo sec that our puinlers have, to their 
advantage, stiidiod in forolgii schools ; and Uius our English art, 
which at one time boasted of being insular and i.soLuted, is daily 
becoming more cosmopolitan. 

Mr. 11 . Goorlall, son of tho Academician, is one of the many , 
artists who have tbrined their atylcs iii Capri. Thu iniLtinor that j 
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have for intiny years freely and fully unburdened themselvoa of 
whau*v«r iiiay have seriously laid hold ou their affections. Yet 
Mr. Hook, in u la’ono from “"^rho Sbetlands ” (,^254)1 wherein chil- 
dren on a rocky clilVovcrliaugiug the sea rob tho nests of enraged 
birds holering in the air iiboic, tells us unco mom that art is end- 
less and iiainve ine&bfiiu«til)lu. it is no easy matter to ooiubino 
into unisun figures and birds on Ihis scahi with a landscape which in 
its outline and aeTial perspective would remain perfect even werelta 
living iuhabit}ints taken away. In such 11 composition, as iu othera 
which vre Would gladly mention did space permit, tho public 
may bo tmiglitrio recogiuiEc the immutable relation between nature 
and art ; tho truu painter knows how to subjoct nature to ibe con- 
ditions of art, a process which tlio so-cullud rric-lbiiraBllxtes of tho 
last deciide i;»ui3rrid. AVe 010 glad to be able to add that the pre- 
sent Eicbibition makes kuowu the iinal o^tiuction of thatprotenhous 
and niistakeii school. 



(372), we could almost fancy the pruaoiicu <il' M. ll^hert, whoso 
well-known picture, long in the Luxembourg (lallery, of two 
peasant girls ou the iiolghbnuring coast of Amulii, iivKt struck the 
silvery keynote which was caught up by the late ( loorgo Mosim, 
and limy yet, it is to bo hoped, find a Vi f-pousivc echo 

among artista of tho rising generation. Mr. (loodall Inw liicusiHMl 
hw highest light on a wdiiio elieet stretched to leecive the. winnowed 
wheat— a treatment specially characteristic of Mr. Ma.son, as might 
bo seen in works rocontly collected at the Jlurlingtou Fine Arts 
CJlub. 'J'ho French artist, M. Ilaiiiou, has ofu*u shown like 
•delicious delicacy iu transitions from creamy whitu to opalescent 
In such arrangements of light and shiuJe thu'diificnlty is to 
keep the eovcral colours in relative tone mid place, a tiisk which 
Mr. (Jo<idall has in this w(dl-«*(insidered work ai'coinpli.'Hhed with 
conipunitive ease. “ Capri Girls \Viiuiowiug ” — tho winiiow- 
wg being of course not by luachiiiu, but by the wind — is an 
incident wJiich naturally brings the liguxi! into griiccdul lines; 
a wbiio will! ns a background, dappled with sunlight and shadow, 
is the usual expedient of tho Capri school. Tho pictorinl prin- 
ciples upon which Paris and Capri havo como to agreeixieut find 
frirther illustration within the Aoiidemy. Wo do not happen to 
know* where either Mr. W. 13 . Morris or Mr. T. U. Morris 
may have siudied, yet “Sirens** (67^), by the fonner— 
Ike” sirens being two girls on the shore, 'who beguile n 
daheriuAn in a boat — ^though moro than sulllcitmtly common- 
place in Fulijeet, is supvemo for that serenity of sunshino, 
passing from silver into gold, which in and about Capri 
IS tbo pleasuTo of travellera and the perplexity of paintors. 
We may .odd to the above a simple Fhiglish scone, “ Good- by 0 : 
Ood Bless You ” (636), by Mr. 1 \ R. Morris ; here again we 
dwell in delight amid the play of subtlo, shunbrous colour rc- 
fiected from white surfaces ; tinder tho old routinn tiie.<4e surfaces 
would have been white, and nothing more. The Venetians might 
have ttansaitited them into gold, ami so would have overtvlielmo'd 
hoes more teoderanid evanescent than tho rainbow. Wc search for 
•parallel to there rare olfects not so much iu old schools of painting 
in the ancient fhbric of Venetian glass. The opal glass, creamy 
•ttd iridescent, throws ofT light and' colour like to the shadowy 
and entishiny surfaces in pictures of tiiia new and anomalous school. 
The‘thrco ymrks wo have mentioned, though fixmi outsiders, are 
att en the line— <ino proof among many that fair play is not Mto- 
gfither foreign to the policy of the Academy. , 

^ I 9 ature leceivca within the Academy strange treatment ; somc- 
thnesthe ‘approach made to her is,' as vra have seeii; modcM 
and diffident; but when such painters nsMr. Long, Mr. Burgess, 
Mr. 'Habsweiiei'and some others come into the field; nature herself 
letires. “Moorish Proselytes” (628), bv Mr. Long, **The Kush 
te Water during tho liamadiin. Morocco '* (488),% Mr. liurgoss, 
and “An Image Seller in Naples” (1085), by 5 lr. UaLwelio 
ptove the dire cahuntty which befiQIs on art taken at second or 
UjW hmifd. Pirst came ‘Murillo, second followed onr Spanish 
nui&pi and now, so lonig'as Providence may pemiit; survive Messrs. 
Mttg, Biifgeis,-iind Halswelle. What cannot but be felt is that 
fMbturt— tho foremost of their kind— havo nothing to 
Mir in toe Way df subject ' sdfitiment, cd colour, that Is not cither 
•tbvsadbMe foittoti. ’From Wlutt wo know of t^ain, of tho 
4MMS Of AlHioa, mad of Syria, wo are led to hope that studios 
^ ^ ^ Academy wMidi Iball with simple Bdalily, 

jitwto poetiovidM, irdfloet pictorial clfocts which m no otto 
s«)Bim«yee4iMtoorwppi^^ Freadi artists have much to 


THE ALEXANDKA PALACE. 

O NE cannot loo iniich admire the vpirit of enterprise which 
has cuiiipleted Aud opened the Alexaiidni I’alHce, but it is 
difficult to iindiTstand why mnnwiinwits properly belonging to iho 
town bliould bo triin^plantcd into tho country. There has grown 
up fiToiinil Iho Crystul Palace a neigh bonrhood for Which theatrical 
and operatic! perlorumueea nro conveniently provided ‘by tlio 
niauagers of that cslHbli^bmcnt. Perhaps in lomrso of time tho 
Alexandra I'abico will bu similarly surrounded, and indeed wo 
may coiijeciure that it has boon Ibunditd with u vii?w to increase 
the vfdiic for building purposcis of adjacent land. But at prosout 
it BccniM alinoiit an absurdity to invite aevcral tboueaUds 6 f persons 
to tho top of 11 hill fiix milos Irom Ohnruig Cioas to hear not very 
perfectly or conveniently an operatic concert. Tho programmo 6 f 
un opeciing day in May natimilly comprises a flowot show aud ft 
coiieei’t. Tlio example of the Crjsital Pabico suggested this 
iirrangonieiil, rmd indeed there is litile scorns tor originaKty in such 
inattiu*.^. Tho m4ha*iuuh‘a GuiHv containn a progfamnie for the 
season which presents many familiar tbatnres. Thm are to he 
fruit and flower shows 011 au exteubive scale, and na they will take 
plat!e from time to timo,*' tho author of the Guidtf cauuot under- 
take to describo them in its pages. 

The SpanioYi thou cao'st not sco, beenuso 
It is noi } et iu sight ; 

and nn oxhibilluii •)r autumn finila is mvisibio except to tho 
imagiiiatinii at a tlino when tho fires of winter aro baldly cold. 
TJjero aro to bo horse, dog, cat, and poultry shows ; and dminatie 
and volunteer fetes, and rcviow.s are promiaed in the same 
parugroph a.s if partaking equally of tho histnouic charactiur. Tho 
concert of lust Sal unlay was hold in the contru of the building 
but tborc is a special concert-ro^un, and also a theatre witli a stag^ 
said^ to he 'nearly as l.-irge ns that of Druiy Lone. We are 
reminded by tlii.s de.'tc.ription of tho king who was oifriod bones 
cm condition ih.u ho could find riders. Tho Alexandra l^ilace has 
ito tbeiitro, and now what is to be done with it? If llr. Tom 
Taylor should de.riTe to continuo bia experiment of perform- 
iug ShakMienre, an opportunity seems to be hera to him. 

“ The working parts ot tho stage are nil on the most aiaple s^o and 
approved principle.” In fact, nothing appears to bo wanting 
except pUiy.^ and actors, and perhap.<i an audience. The FaUce is 
reasonably ncccssihli*. It may bo riMwhod by raU in on hour from 
Victoria Station, and when onco you are in the train you may get 
back in the ‘samo timo. But if tliere should bo a Imge assemUy, toe 
competition for early places in the return trains is likely to be 
severe. Tlio drive of six miles from Obaring Cross is ploofiaiit, 
and those wh<» g.> in carriages can choose their own time of 
return. But whether it is worth while to go so far except on 
some special occasion like the opeiiiii^ may bo doubtful It sutely 
cannot be wortii while to drive six miles, finishing up a severe bill, 
for tho flake (»f heaving a concert or fleeing a theatrical perforui- 
nneo. There i.*) tho Alhevt Hall available for coticorts, and what- 
ever other CiiU'^os oiny exi.’it for tho decline of dramatic talent ia 
London, it certainly cautiol be allegitd that actora labour under a 
difficulty of f hilling tlieativis to play in. However, yon can reach 
the Aloxandra Palace by rail from almost any pari of Londem -if 
you wi.s|j to go th(*re. Special trains rau on Satuidiiy froto'Mociigate 
Street to King’i» Crofls, and thence to tho Alexandra Ihdace. XinMiy 
deservo notice that, if you take the train at Farrin^oii Street, y^ 
are on the k*ft or near side of the Mctropolitan'KMiwsyjjUkd When 
youarrivo at King’s Oro.HS you aro on the side. You mnst 
therefore havo Or<Miied the Ime, and iu fact you do so -close to the 
King’s Cross Statiun. I'ho r^ulor traffic of the If^politaii 
Kallway and tiie special traffic for Alexandra I’alace were oon* 
ducted; 80 far ns wu know, without accideutem 8 atufrlay;«ad this 
result is due to the iierfect manner in which the system of 
flailing is now managed upon the hUtfopolitiui lines, ludsod 
aayfcdluro from perfeuilon would he destruction. But these 
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tbinm should not ho thought of in these wnje. It li a piijr that 
some of the oamugoa used in the apaciel traina on Satumy aw so 
built 118 to leave agap between the carriage and the platfann. Ina 

hurry or in lu iniperlwt light it woold he guv to pot the foot into 

this gap, although more many not to do jao, and a flul conseqaent on 
a false atop might cause aevero injury. Luckily the flcrambling is 
likely to bo at getting intoi not out of, tho trains. The line 
nnw«t's through a pretty country, and carries ua to a sweep of 
hills which, as the Oweie says, ** constitute a natural limitation 
tii tho already overgrown city.” It may bo conjectured that money 
has boon invested in tho Alexandra Balaue under tho hope that 
this uatund limitation may be exceeded. 

Of all possible motives for ffoing into the country on what 
ought to bfi a spring afternoon, the last that would have occurred 
to us would have been the desire to see n ballet. But tho news- 
papers inform us how much those have Inst who wero not present 
at the Alexandra Palace on Monday, on which day, as the (/uitk 
save, “ the poor man can Participate in all the enjoyments the 
I’nlnoo niliiitls for sixpence.” We loam that " tho people ” went 
down to Muswell IJill in large numbers on Monday, although it 
could not be expected that the attendiioce would equal that which 
witnessed the ** inaugurutiou of this now place of recreative 
aiimsoment.” W© aiu of course' glad to hear that the poor man 
can see for sixpence a ballet which coin potent authority pro- 
nounces to be at once cluirmiog and correct. The sJiaroholdors of 
tho Alexandra I’alaco may possibly tind their way — although wo 
hope they may not—iiitqa list of eoutribiitories umb^r a winding-up 
iu Chancery, hut this will not prevent their names appearing in 
tho noble roll of benefactors of mankind. But let us near what 
those who evidently iiud(;r«tniid such things have to any about 
this ballet. In — 



many little spectators 

criinfion curtain behind wiiicli lurKcd lUiry^ 
grcen-liiied Tritons. Wo are far fi*om dear that we should dcsiro 
ehildroii to manifest eagerness to soo a ballot, but that is matter 
of opinion. At three o'clock punctually tho curtain rises upon 
tho first tableau of Azurmr^ or iAn if/jirH of the irtUcrv, 'I'his ballot 
has a plot which, although slight, is said to bu iiitorcsting, and it 
may 1)0 described by writers capable of bundling such high themes. 
We shall not assume a task for which wo feel ourselves incompo- 
toni, and besides, we labour under an impression that the 
plots of all ballets arc alike. But even if this be true, this 
particular , bullet dilfers from others in being imule accessible 
to tho poof man who can afibrd sixpence in addltiim to a third 
class faro by railway. Wo are indeed so hiirbarc‘U»*h ignorant as 
to suppose, not only that all ballots are alike, but that all have 
been alike from tbo time of the diviuu Taglioiii^ to whuse per- 
fection Madlle. liita Son (jalli is said to appioach most nearly 
of all succossora. There is of otiurfc a yuiing nnin who is be- 
trothed to A maiden, and tlio course of true love ih ii)torriipt>>d by 
the spirit Azui’ine. Wb^^t would one give either to see this for the 
fimt time, or lobe enpabh; of admiring it after seeing It ll^'ty times! 
When tho piece opens, •* upon a beautiful Siyrinn seoshoro scene/’ 
wo should drt^ad tho access uf an uncoutrollablo d<*sire either to 


pooriblo luxdiy aa early aiaga of ^viUaatioii. Howotoi^ th© 
uuidd mfomaua that iko Oompanj AmI ornifidoat alika in tho 
biacin|r air of Muawall HUl to produoo appotlta^ and la ihf oimr 

city or Hessrs. Borbam and Bolierls to supply it We lem torn 
the same source that the*^ Compimy ootuider ^mselyea pubtte 
benefactors, as they have got hold of this {ground and set it apart 
for tho use of the people for over.” This moling will be vaduable 
to fall back upon in tho possible absence of a satisfactory dividend. 

The Park will bo sacred from the grasp of tho speculative builder 
ns long as the Alexandra Palace stands.” It is melancholy 
to reflect that, if tho present enterprise does not succee<l, 
tho i^alace will be useless; for we cannot conceive any 
purpc>so to which it can be put, unless it can serve as on 
Apmmdix to (k)lncy Hatch Tmnatic Asylum, which, os the Crtud^ 
tells us, con bo seen from Muswell llilL There is an interesting 
collection of pictures in the Palace, which might have been con- 
veniently exhibited in the Albert lloll. There are^ in truth, throe 
nearly similar establish inonts on throe diflerent sides of London. 
There is tho Albert Hull in tho west, the Crystal Palace in the 
south, and tho Alexandra Palace in the north. The managers of 
the first brag most loudly of their great patrons and their lofty aims, 
blit in substancQ there is little to chooso among tho three. Tho 
fjfwie to tho Alexandra J*a 1 nce suggests that ” by tho side of tho 
little lakes, or under the shade of the old troes ” flirtation way 
bo conveniently conducted ; and in tho building ” Messrs, .facksoa 
nud CiriihAm*8*fino display of furniture is woruiy of tbo notice of 
all such happy couples ns are inclined to marry and set up house- 
keeping.” It is kind of this Company thus to promote courtship 
and matrimony, but bHlf-a-millioii is a good deal of money 
to expimd in fncilitAting processes which are apt to go on 
only ti^o easily without ossistanco. In tho grounds thero 
is a banqueting hall, where a thousand persons can be 
entertained. “ Londoners will there dine gaily,’’ but what a very 
melancholy pirn;© it will bo w'hsa Londoners do not dine there I 
Tlio wholo thing resembles only too clo.iely the Crystal Palace, 
and we should fear that at best it cannot bo more pmsporoiis than, 
that not too flourishing institution. Tho costs of celebrated 
statues, including ” quite ti competition of Venusos,” and even the 
Mpmre blo(‘k.H i>f cake upon tho counters, remind fine vividly of 
iSydeiiliain. Tho only difference that we cnii discover between tho 
two establiNliinents is that there la to be a sixpenny day at 
Muswtill Hill. But surely tho working-man who requiroa boiled 
fowl for his Sunday’s dinner, and objects to feed frequently 
on veal, will not lung consent Ui toko his pleasure for sixpence oa 
Monday. At any rate Messrs. Bertram and Huberts bud better 
look alive -when tbo “ po<#r man ** comes to try the appetizing 
pov\»r”of tho air of Muswell Hill. But if the “poor nmu’’ 
iiM^uiros tho lelaxiition of the ballet, Madllo. lUta Han (lalli will 
find patrons, «ilthough not exactly iu the class which applauded. 
Tugliuiii. 
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test the quality of the refresnments at the Palace, or to contemplate 
the view of London from Muswell Hill. If St^ria bus moved 
reccntlj^ to the seR'Const, it is only natural that the “Niiinds” 
of that country .should have taken lunrinu lodgings. “ Joan, piqued 
nt the protraided absence of her lover, is discovered wdih her 
father, mother, and a little sister.” The errant sweet heart, Knri, 
who is a fisherman, arrives; .“and, after a little coquetry, Jomi 
forgives him.” The de balletj .Jomi, and Karl ‘‘engage in a 
Styrian dance,” and a wedding seems imminent, when a atorui, 
which contains Az urine, intervenes. Wo ate given to understand 
that Madllo. Uita li^n (lalli represents the love, hope, joy, despair, 
and other suitable emotions of the Spirit of the waters iu a style 
which has not been seen since Taglioui ceased to hold all mankind 
her slaves. “ It would be worth wdiilo to visit tho Palace if only 
to see this famous dancer,” and perhaps it would bo worth while 
to invite the famous dancer to appear nt some place where we could 
see her more conveniently. Tliero are also three Bnglish dancers, 

> who have no superiors ou* our stage, and whoso style is pronounced 
to be “ artistie and ladylike *’ : which the critic thinks a great 
thing to be able to sey iii these days of abbreviated fkirls and 
aitenuated modesty. Of all p<i&sible profession.M, we should say 
that that of a umle dancer was the least derirable. But tho repre- 
sentative of the young tisiicrmau has the salisl'action of hearing 
that his performimce was “ clever and energetic.” Tho scenery is 
described in detail. There wtro •• caverns of tho sea ” fitted and 
furnished in tho highest st)lr*. In Isu-t, tho whole thing w*as ad- 
mirable, and the wonder of wonders is that it should have been 
seen for sixpence. 

Tho advocates of tcmijoranco ought to observe that on Satunlay 
the coimteia at which wine mid hebr wore sold were comparatively 
deserted, while the competitiou at oth<>r counters for tea and cofl'ee 
was unpleasantly severe. Ladies who had not gentlemen to assist 
them waited aa hour or more for rofreshmenUi, and when they ob- 
Udned tea or cofiet), they bod to take it without milk, and if they 
could get sugHT, they hod to stir it with n parasol or any other 
convenient substitute for spoons, which were uimtUunable. This 
deficiency was tho mure remarkable becauHo, with adequate 
machinery, tho making and dispensing of ten and colFee may he 
porfbrmed rapidly and almost without limit tus to quantity. 
These “ innocuous beverages,” os Mr. Bruce would call them, may 
be recotnineiidcd for Palatial piirponcs for the snnu* reasons that 
xellder them popular in the Australian bush. A cup of tea is a 


W HAT hade fwrto be one of the most uninteresting of Barbie© 
has been relieved from dulncssbyan iinlooktMi-lor surpriae^ 
After a long succession of disappointments that would hnvo die- 
hoartonod u le.ss genuine sportsmen, and just aa he has announced 
his intention to dispose of his stud, Mr. Many has for tho second 
timo curried off the great Epsom prize. No one will grudge so 
old and consistent a aupporter of racing a triumph which cornea^ 
under thu circumstances, so opportunely ua to appear like a com- 
pliment raid by fortune to Mr. Merry on his retirement from thoi 
Turf. Yet, afttM seeing Doncaster beaten only a month ago by 
Gang Eorwnnl, Kaiser, Suleiman, and Boinrd, in the Two Thou- 
Muid Guineas, tho most devoted adherent of the yellow jacket and 
black cap could not anticipate his ability to turn tho tables so deci- 
sively on his conquerors. Not that Doncaster was uiiroinnrkcd at 
Newmarket. As we 8tat<*d in our comments on the Two Thousand 
Guineas, he ran well enough, considering his backwardness, ta 
deserve notice hereafter. But he was so backwai^ so very far 
from being in real nudug condiUon, that it waa iroposbiblo to>. 
ioiogine that in the short interval between the Two Thousand and 
Derby his preparation could be rntisfactorily completed. Good, 
judges wlio took note of his fine frame and powerful Itmba 
mentally put Doncaster by till Heptember, and were quite 
prepared to believe that ho would distinguish himself on tha 
Legcr day. Even in the piublock last \V«‘dnesday he w'aa com- 
parutivcly unnoticed, for it was evident that he was still back- 
ward in preparation, and the critics, fully persuaded that his day 
had not yet come, rushed pell-mell in pursuit of Gang Forward^ 
Kniser, and Ifochstapler. A few minutes later, and a half- 
trained horse was retunied the winner of the Derby of 1873. 

Trainiiig accidents, public defeats, acknowled^d loss of form^ 
and failures in trials havo played fearful havoc this year with the . 
Derby candidates; and at tho last tho field dwindled down to th© 
insignificant number of twelve. Paladin broke down just when 
ho was doing nil that his trainer could desire; Negro, the Biennial 
winner, vras sUuck out only a few days ago ; Suruiam and Leopard 
are both on the sick list ; Hir Jos^h Hawley had no representa- 
tive to do credit to tbo last year of his racing career ; and It waa 
not thought worth while to start Apollon, though, as he might . 
have boAten Boiard at Paris Inst Sunday, and Boiacd beat Im* 
awter in the Two Thousand Guineas, we do. not see why 
bo ^hou]d not have run into a forward porition in th» 
Derby. Thus the probfiblo competitors became fewer and feivea. 
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t3i«irgMogmir,tlMq^^qrii^tliitgBtaIura oat of flii^'^ijwaf 

HridebefioroMugnHUiaw^ . " . 

The t>"** won airired when ell hopM and Aei* wen t^.MOOt 
at rest With each a mnall Sold— and it not baing a of 


oveiy iaf, tUl U waa poaltiira|jy aniialpated that tharo wottl^ 
not ho mova . than aSght atarten. A# U tuCDOi Ottll SOttUb 
figoroi we^ leao&ad; but, tako thorn altogether, a wono 
field never atarted for the great race* of the year. We 
vdll mention the moat vorthleBs of the twelve first and apaie 
ooradvea ftom allnding to them again. Snail. byEscaont of 

f veillOe, and Meier, by Saccharometer out of Mias Fanny, had 
buaineaa in a Deroy field. The former is only noticeable from 
appropriate name, which is fully juatified by hia performance. 

The latter is not only a nun-atayer, but cannot go fast even for a 
ribort distance. Somerset, a home of far higher claaa, ia also a non- 
atayer, and, in addition, ia infirm. He will nrobably never recover 
the form be showed last year iu the July stakes ; and if he did, ho 
would never be able to getovcr a inile-Biid-a-half course, lie walked 

in the paddock with extreme delicacy, as if afraid to put his feet ^ u .. . a 

to the ground ; and it was evident that the chance of his breaking I successful lu both ways. Hochstapler could not get ^wn the hill 
down in the race was much greater than of hia winning it. [ at all. and Gang borward, though ho got down it, did not like it. 


supreme importance whether two or three of tiioao got oATwaU C9 
iU or not at idl— tho starter had little difficult* The fbll 
only a few minutes after the appointed time, ana BeadroU started 
off with the running at hia beat pace. Ho maintained hia lead,, 
though without exhibiting much power of speed, to the top ca 
the hill, where he had to rotire; and then Gang Forward liad 
to shift for himself. Aa soon as they commenced the descent, 
Kaiser rushed to the frcjot, aud wont down as hard as he could gOj 
b<ith for the purpose of trying how Hochatapler would like it, ana 
also from some idea that Gang Forward also might be troubled by 
the increased pace at that particular point. Mr. Savile’a hone was 


greater , . - . 

, Andred ia another horse with a turn of speed, but deficient in 
stamina, and uncertain in temper. Ihiadmll was, of course, only 
atarted to make runniug for Gang Forward, a task which he 
fulfilled very imperfectly. Hvn out of the twelve runners are thus 
disposed of, and no further mention need be made of Uiom. We 
come now to the fair public performers of the second claea, who 
are now as^ring to higher honours. Suleiman won two 
Nurseries at Newmarket last autumn, but ho beat nothing 
that baa since attained to distinction. His forward running i 
in the Two Thousand, when ho tiuishod third to Gang Fur- I 
ward and Kaiser, was a bettor credential of merit; and 
as be was running strong and well at the finish, though ho had 
been in difficulties when coming down the hill, and as ho dis- 
played undoubted gamcness, it was considered quite poKsible that 
ne might make a better fight over the longer course at Epsom. 
Moiitargis has always been highly thought of since ho ran third 
to Kaiser and Surinam in the Middle I’ark Plate, for he wits not 
only in biickwaid oonditiou ut the time, but was badly ridden into 
the bargain. Still, under every disadvantage, he nninhod only 
half a length behind the doad-heatera; and it was unanimously 
Agreed that ho would improve on tJiat form at a future time, if 
brought fit pd well iu the post. A few months ago, however, 
he went amiss, but wah reported to have recovered, and certainly 
his appearance in the paddock was highly ?.uti ifuctory. The 
danger, however, of trusting to horses who have recently been on 
the sirJc list wiut again clearly shown, for Moiita^is was beatru 
half a mile from the finish, and had to content himself with the 
ninth place. Chundos jumped into fame by running away with 
tbe ISretby Plato at the last Craven Meeting from Azalea, 
Chopette, and Iloquefort There was not a haudsooier horse 
in the paddock last Wednesday, nor one more lit to run. 
lUs breetiiiig woe against him, Oxford being notorious for 
getting non-stayers; but he carried the confidence of his party, 
and perhaps there was no liorse in the race so strongly fancied 
for a place, which he very nearly succeeded iu obtainiug. lion- 
caster, as wo have said, was as httlo noticed as Ileruiit six years 
ago. People glanced at him, and passed on with the remark that 
he would repay a closer in.<ipection at Doncaster. Tbe regret, 
subsequently expressed, that tlie ^)pportunLty for inspecting him j 
had been missed, was natuni]. We come now to tbe tbi'ee craf^ks 
— or rather tho three presumed crocks— Gang Forwoi'd, Kaiser, 
and Uochstapler. No exercise of the trainer's art could have 
made tho first and second in the Two Thousand fitter than they 
were lost Wednesday. There were not two opinions about their 
condition aud appourance ; and tlioso who looked at tho gallant 
race they won at Newimiikot prophesied with justice anothor 
dosperato atruggla between two as honest and game horses as ever 
faced the atmler. About liochstaplor there was a fierce conflict 
of judgments. The profc»iinnal horse watchers, tbe men who for 
years have been in the habit of dotccting the least sign of weak- 
ness on the part of a horse in a momentary glance, and who, to 
do them justice, measure tho standard of a Derby winner by certain 
rules wmch are generally sound and sensible, denounced him 
one and all. His fc»elcgs were twisted and malformed ; be could 
not walk; and ho would be much more likely to come down on 
his nose in rounding Tattenham Corner than to win tho Derby. 
On the other hand, his own immediate friends vowed that ho was 
a second Gladiateur. Gladialeur had queer forelegs also: but 
what could touch him when once he got into his stride r So 
Hochstopler might not be a model of symmetry tu look at, when 
looked at all over; but he was of far superior class to his antago- 
nists, who, to say the truth, wore none of them of the first class. 
In this lost part of the argument wo fully agree. We have always 
maintained that the three-year-olds of this year aro below the 
average, and tho Derby proves it more than anything cUo. But 
what were the real reasons which induced Hoclistaplors owner and 
trainer to consider him a miracle of horsofiesh aro ioiowa to tbom- 
aelvea only. As wo pointed out at the time, his one public trial 
l^ved nothing. He beat Uurlingham and The Colonel over the 
.^^^^Bowley mile oy any number oflengt)^; but Hurlingbam is the 
gieatpstimpostor that ever found his way into the Derby quotaUons, | 
and The Colonel is only a six-furlong horae. As far as appearances ■ 
went, they were a good deal agoiost Hochatapler. He wolaed badly 
and cantered badly; and Uiongh he was weU trained, and well 
furnished with muscle, old racegoers could not swallow tho idea 
of a botse with suchi action getting down tbe hill. Judging from 
what we taw in the Two ^Thooaond, Gang Forward was not 
spedally fond of a descent ; but Gang Forward’s legs were very 
much better diaped than Hoehstaplor*i^and there was little fear <» 


and blundered^ very nemly oii his nose, losing a consideraUe 
amount of ground before he could be got perfectly right again. 
Kaiser, built^ as we have always thought, to special order for the 
Derby course, bounded down tne hill like a cricket-ball, and came 
on into tho straight with a clear lead. He had, aa he thought^ 
got rid of his only formidable antagonists, Gang Forward and 
liochstapler, when a third, Dtmeaster, appeared at his left himd^ 
going along witli an unconcerned stride, and requiring immodiato 
attention. All that a horse could do to answer such a 
cballonge was done by Kaiser; all that a rider could do 
was done by Kaiser’s rider; but Mr. Merry’s mat powerful 
chestnut went on and won cleverly, but not any means 
easily, by a length aud a half. Gang Forward,^ after ro- 
onveriug from his mischance, had been set going ogatn^ 
and running with the indomitable gameness that has always 
^tinguishea him, caught up Kaiser in tho very lost stride^ 
find made a dead heat with him for second place. Chandos was 
A fairly good fourth, and of tho remaining eight we need only si^ 
that not a single one was ever dangerous tor a moment We may 
add though that our constant opinion about liochstapler, that be 
would cither win in a canter, or bo very nearly last was justified, 
if, as his friends said, he was a second Gladiateur, bo was bound 
towin cosily, for be bad only sccond-clasa horses to beat ; if hia 
friends had made a mistoko, thero wm no varthly reason why Ua 
should not como in la'»t instead of first. As it happened, VU 
friends had made a very great uiistako, and he efid come in very 
nearly lost Gang Forward and Kaiser have again proved tbei|i* 
selves, what every ono believed thorn to be, thoroughly good 
honest horses. In the Two Thousand they could hardly be 
separated ; in the Derby the judge could not separate them at 
Iu the month between the two races thero was a chance of Gang 
Forward’s making greater improvement than Kaiser ; but the 


difieront nature of the course at Epsom was suifici^t to counter- 
act this advantage. What Gang rorward gained in condition ho 
lost by not being able to ruttlo down too hill to Tattenham' 
Corner. But for his roisebnneo at that point ho would, wo think, 
have beaten Kaiser in their places ; and if he is fit and well in 
lEieptember, it is a certainty that ho will bent Mr; Savile’s home 
ill tho Leger. But whnt chiinco will intliia' of them -havo with 
Doncaster, if he makes such improvement between Juno and 
September as he has made during the Inst month f Confessedly 
a half-trained horse, not enjoying the confidence of bis owner 
or trainc'r, even bis storting for the Derby being a matter of doubt 
within a few days of tho jiice, ho has fairly beaten the two most 
approved and must trusty threo-year-olds in tho country. It is 
impossible that they can bo made better, or that tliey cau run 
better than they have run. In every raco in which Kiusor baa 
tulfon part ho has bocxi one of the first three; and what 
more cau a horse do ? His performances are, of course, 
limited by bis powers; but his pitwers have always been 
honestly exerted to their utmost* The inference is clear. 
The thrco-year-olds are very moderate; below tho standard^ 
of Cromonio, far below that of Blair AthoL An unprepared^ 
horse, held of little account in his owu stable, has beaten 
too best of them without much difficulty. We are not going to w 
exult Doncaster to tbo skies. We are not prepared to say that ho 
is, or will be, a first-class horse himself, if he is of such excel- 
lence, it would scaretdy have remained* so long uugusssed in the 
liussley staUc. Ferhaps be is only a Triton among the minnows ; 
at Aliy rate wo must see him in u Cup race with Cremoruo or 
Favouius before accepting him os a racehorse of the highest 
staudard. We may add tout Doncaster was bred by Sir Tat (on 
iSykea, was christened by tho uncartlily name of All Ilesrt and No 
iVel— some obscure reference being intended to his parentage, by 
Stcickweli out of Marigold— and wns bought as a yearling at 
Doncaster by Mr. Merry, who promptly gavo him such a name aiV 
might be properly enrolled in the list of Derby winners. 
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WEDGWOOD’S E'l'VMOLOGICAL DICTIONAKY.* 

M b. WEDGWOOD has put forth an edition of his Dictionary 
which is at onco eiilaigifd and euiupressed. There is moro 
matter thim More, but, by a diiierent way of printing, it is got 
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11)6 ooittpwAtiveiy alioit itttradutitimi to thd toniw edition has 
grown into an essay of elxty-^vo closely printed pages on tho 
Origin ^ Language. This luoue may entitle the present edition 
to rank os u new work. ^We need n0t say that it is highly 
ingenious, but Mr. AVedgwood will hardly expect us to bo con- 
vert^ by it. Only perhaps a question may be raised wholhor 
anybody needs to bo com’ortod at all. Mr. Wedgwood's favourite 
doctriDO is well known; it is the formation of words by wbat la 
more grandly called onomatopreia/' but what Professor Max 
Miillor merrily ihioke of aa tho “ pooh-pooh ” and “bow-wow” 
theories. Mr. AVedgwuod writes as an opponent of Prt)fessor 
Miillor, but wo cannot help thinking that tho opposition is, to 
some extent, more apparent than real. That is to say, wi* do not 
sec Uiat their main principles ai>5 necessarily contradielory. Pro- 
fessor Miiller does not deny that some words are formed by unoina- 
topceia ; Mr. Wedgwood, if wo rightly understand him, does not 
uiainiain that all w^orda arc. hlr. Wedgwood damages his own 
cause by putting hia caso in a more unscientific form than tiiere is 
any need Tor. In the first two pages he sets forth tho d\)ctriao of 
tho relations of tho Aryan languages in a shape that no one can 
tind fault with. "Where ho hmaks down is in not carrying the 
doctrine about with him as a living thing. It is a doctrine wdiich 
may quite well bo held alongside of tho doctrine of onoma- 
topoaia. Let us take any Aryan r(X)t, say tho root vid. WJton 
we have traced all the various cognato foims up to the root, 
there we stick; . wo can get no further. W« see that i^iWinotuia 
to tee, and tliereforo to knmo, but wo cannot say why it should 
mean to tee^ Tf Mr. W'cdgwood can tell us, wo ahull sincerely 
thank him. If ho chti show ns how vid came to have tho mean- 
ing of seeing, whether by onoiuuto|KiLda or by any other process, 
wo shall not hav€» to give up one tittle of what we have already 
made out by the Coni|mrativ6 method ; we shall only have IcarneU 
something else into the bargain. Now if iboro is— what wo do 
not see in this particular caso. but what we are far from denying 
seems to bo very likely in sonic othox* castes — any physical reason 
why vid ahould mean the act of sight, we should not bo at all 
fitartlod to hear that some other family of maiikuid^heiaidcs the 
Aryans have given the aumo name to the same pmeoss. ]f it 
ahoulil so happen that this or that root is couinion to Aryan and 
8oinitic, or even to Aryan and Turanian, the fact is in no way in- 
consistent willi tho i^imparatlve doctrine. No Oomparallve 
][ikllologor denies that, beyond the tie which binds together the 
Aryan, tho Semitic, or any other family of Ktr.gongos, there may 
be a further tie binding two or more ffiniilics together. To hIk'w 
that single households form a yr/M is quite consisient with hoMing 
that several such ffvnles may come together ns a tribe. And 
again, as like causes produce like rchuUa, if tho onomatopiric 
process suggest!? : Lself to ouc family of languages, it may also Hugirest 
Itself to another. In either of tfiese ways it is not at all woiicior- 
Ihl if wo should light upon the same root in families of laTigiingoa 
which seem most remote from one another. AH that wu ask is 
that tlie discussion bo can-led on per Mirpet and not per capita. 
No single member of any iVimily must be allowed to have noy 
dealings with any single member of any other family ; all negotf- 
arions must be carried ou between the common fedHml powers on 
both sides. We must not take a word in ono language and 
assort for it a connexion with a word in .vomo other lan- 
^ago of another family, unless thero is some bistorieul e\i- 
denco that one of the two languages borniw'ed it fi-tim the 
other. If a word scouih to bo common to two languages 
of difierent families, thu scicnliiic proce.xs is to traco it back to 
its root in each family, and then wo shall be able to judge 
whether the likeness is real or only apparent. It may turn out 
that the root really is cummou to both families, either by virtue 
of a more remote connexion between the two, or because each 
family, as in a case of ouomatopimc ffinnation is verv likely, 
has hit upon it for itself. Put it may turn out that the likeness, 
however tempting, is purely accidental. 

This last is tho'cliauce which Mr. Wed^vood scorns unwilllog 
to face, and tho whole process is ono of which he is clearly im- 
tttient Wo may grant to him that Professor Muller ii'ay very 
fikely have gone tou fur iu.dospising onomatopoeia, because, as wb 
have shown, onomatopop.ia is pprlectly consistent with the Ooiii- 
nararive method. Put Mr. "Wedgwood, ou the other hand, after 
beginning with a clear sotting forth of the Aiynn doctrine, goes on 
in practice to forgot or ignore it. The particular artlclos in hi.s 
Dictionary are not put together on any more scientific prineiplo 
in the new edition thou they were in the former ono. in tbo 
g^ter number of cases there is reolly no attempt to give any- 
thing like a history of the word; when there is, it is rath or a 
histm of the uso and moaning of the word than strictly of its 
etymology. 'Our notion of this way to make an etymological 
^ctiouaiy, such a one as wo greatly dcHire to sob, would bo to 
take the modern form of each word— to trace It back through 
the various etagea of Ubiglish to the onrliost form that cjiii be found 
in our own language-— then to give its cognates in other Teutonic 
languages, thon its cognates in other Aryan languages. \Vhen 
we had thus got up to its earliest known Aryan form, wo should 
be in a position to judge whether it had any non-AT}'ui] cognates 
ov not. Of course this would malco rather a long story, but Iho 
different stages of the process need not ho done at all ou the same 
scale. The history of the word within our own laaguagc should he 
dealt with more fhlly than the Teutonic cognates, and mb Teutonic 
cogaetis mie fidly tium Ac Boa-Xeatcnic. Ad for wer^ of 
Bomance drigui^ Aose which isfiUy aie words, wbi A are ndly 


satunlized, which wo cannot now do wi Aout, aud wbos^ histoiy b 
sometimos doubtful and aometimee instriicttvo,-wodldaf‘ConrBe ilnd a 
place. But in an English etymological dictionn^ it wtndd be quite 
enough to trace them back to the point at wb(A Aey puide their 
way into'English, oarefully pointii^ ont Ae stage wf cur language 
at which they come in, and distinguisbiffg those whiA came 
straight from tho I^aAf from those which came Aroo^^ 
earlier or later stages of French. But as for Aat great mass v 
French and Latin words wliich, however usefhl tOr Aeir OTO 
purposes, are not, in any phllolci^cal seuso, EogliA wends but 
mcndy technical terms, an EugliA etymological dictionary has 
nothing to do with them. To come hack to our pet illustration, 
it should carefully mark tho diflorenco between ctmdk, ekand^, 
and r/uindelirr, because the different stages at whiA those words 
wore adopted make part of the bistoxy' of Ac English lanmage. But 
Ae writer of such a dictionary need hardly trouble hmiself with 
tbchisti'»ry of such words before they entereaAo English language. 
Thus the English n*eeivcd the word ca7idle from Ac ready-made 
I.ialiii word aandtla, Thu connoxion of candela wiA candle, and 
with anything else to which eanderv may lead us up, ia an afikir 
fur tbo lustorian of Ijatin, but not of EtigliA, etymology. Ndw 
Mr. AVedgw'ood attends to nothing of all this. He has tta eniiy 
“ Candle, — Chandelier, T^at. eanmltu Fr. chaudeUe, from candere, 
to glow.” xVguin, under Chandler, he tells us, “ Jb’r. chanidelier, dealer 
ill candles.” Ho goes ou to point out Ao way In which the word 
has huoii wrongly applied to oAer trades, hit when people talk bf 
a corn-chandb'r, and ho help.s us to a word which we did not 
know, and for which wc thauK him— namely, tlio ehandry, or place 
wlit^ru catidk'ri are koiit. But he does not stop to point out, wdiat 
a dictionary of Eriglisb etymology surely should point out, that 
candle came straight froiti the LiStin at a very early stage of onr 
Itttigungo, while chan*Uer and cTm/n/e/icr both came from thoIfVonch 
At stages. Sit the ditFerent protiuuciatioii shows, with awide interval 
betVueii them ; and, if any one rh().se, he might point ont how, in a 
yet later stage still, we have fallen back on the Latin andlmcon 
lu the wont cmdelabrmti bodily. 

With purely English words, Mr. Wedgwood's way too often ia 
mcTidy to throw together a great immbex of cognates, or possible 
cognates, without any attempt at marking out the different stage.s 
and different dogree.s of distance. Sumo wotiIs arc strangely loft 
out altogtdher, as head; yet ono would have thought that no ono 
could have withstood tho temptaticfii of tracing Acf/r/ through 
up to heafod, of pointing out its ah.'-olutely peifcct analogy with 
cnpnlf and of saying something about "and some other words. 
Then again, lord and huly, two wurda of tho greatest difficMilty, 
and Ihei'oforo uf the grf*atc%s! iinpovlaucc;, in KugUali otymology, 
ai*e rut womlerfully bhort: — “ Jjady. A.S. hlaifdiy," though in the 
opposite pag»3 wo actually have ii quotation * tinder tho word lad, 

“ When Utddet woddeth while under lord wo got only 

“ Ij}rd, A.S. hlaford^ O.N. laeaudrJ ^* — on whicli hitter form it would 
have been well to hat^e enlarged u little, but then tlicsc are words 
out of which it is not very easy to make out anv doctrine of 
o/iofnotapmia. Mr. Wcdgu'ood always seems much happier when 
he gets ))(dd of a word which may not have bo much history about 
it, imt where he can put together a Ib.eory about jfo, husa, pt0, 
and that kind of thing. Wo do not profo.s9 to Imow wbeAer 
ire, ira, “is in all probabilitv a representation of the snariing 
sounds of quarrelling dogs view which Mr. Wedgwood 
works out at stuiic length ; uor,whcii d'laling with EngliA etymo- 
Are we givatly c:onc,crncd to learn that cerUiiu Finnish words 
seem to bu formed on tho same principle. But we should have 
eagerly seized on Ao opportunity of puiuting out that ire is a per- 
toctly good Engli.sh worii, cognate with the Latin ira, but not 
deri veil from it. Mr. Wedgwood does indeed give tho 02d<-Eagll8h 
form irre or tfrre, but he puts it at the cud, while tbo Latin and Uld- 
French are put in the front. Bo again under the word buU, -we 
are rejoiced to find the Lithuaiiiiui Imllut quoted ; but'Wo cmxld 
really have dispensed wiA anything about a Po^'a htU, where 
the Latin bulla in its latest sense is, as fai* as English is conccfmed, 
a primary fact. But India h primarily a hthide, and bubble may 
lie easily connected with bulUrv, So Mr. Wed^nvood Hies Off at 
that tangent, and Ims much more to tell us about Ae -Pope's bldi 
than he hits about tbo 'bi*n.si, and Ibis though bo quotes Ae NnrA 
Fiisiau bolU and the Swiss buUm iu the aoneo of beUaw, words 
which thero would be a vciy fair excuse for connoc&g with Ae 
i bellowing animal. 

I iScattertnl up and down blr. Wedgwood’s Dictiomiiy la a great 
]' deal of cariutm and vahiublo matter, notices of obsolete and dia- 
j Icctic fonns, illustrations of tbo changes iu Ae meanuig of woids^ 
j boKides the oncimatopreic: Huggestions which we am vei^ frr frm 
; casting aside in a lump. The book therefore has a lem value for 
j those who are already used to the acicntilic treatment of AcriuiE- 
ject, and who will find in it many facts that trill be of use to Amu. 

; But the facta come bo cnafuse div and cnprieiouely, AereissnAan 
uttov lack of order m'^^AfriiligemEhl ot tliu cmpiate fovtos, oveii 
when they undouMdly are cognate, Aere is so uttle attempt at a., 
real philological Mtory of wuy English word; Aat A a attldeut^^ 
who is only bogifjmTng the book cannot fail to e(emfdeiii|Ag.''^Mr. 
Wedgwixid dcAnot take the least pains todUtinguLh Ao dmee 
of distance betWen Ae various eog^to forma of the words tvhi A 
be treats of. '^ow-Dutch ia nearer than 'Uigh,*TIitffa<-I>atA la 
nearer Aan Uhu, Celtic, or LIAuimian) *hnt Mr. 'ttredffWood 
joutblea Aem aft^eAer wiA Ae'bMer fomii of Arovm 
mto Ae heap, adlf Ae relation betweeiraa 
Of EugHsh were tite'aameiie AerelarioabetMenaa'Mi^^ 
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little Ssawiitj whereeeiaecordbigta our doctrine, we baveno right 
to oomofiEO ai^tbing Finniih at all till we have at the earliest 
Ajcyan xbjcio of the word, for which we must of course oommoalj, 
though not neceesarUy,. look tp the Shnacrit Ih short, from our 
point of view, the whole thing is unscientifio. This new ^ition is 
in this respect no advanco on the frrst, and it ia to our mind need- 
leMk unscleutiflc for wo will end as wo began with saying that 
]|l^Wedgwood’s doctrine, if koyt within rsaaoniiible hounds and 
nX pushed to any absurd extremes, is not in itself incouristent 
with the vosults of Comparative acienco. 


TYEUMAN’S OXFOJ«D MRTIlODISm* 



gold.^’ Mr. Tyornian ftoiMOs to heliuvo that the swoepings of his 
own study are of the same precious inotal, and has embodied in this 
volume *‘aumo porthms of a large amount of biographical oia- 
teriid” which he had collected when (compiling his Life and 
Tinwe of Jolm but was compelled by want of space to 

lay ostdo on that occasion. Other portions/* he informs us, 
^'may be published at a future tiine^*; that ia, wo proMuioe, 
unless his piibliHliers and thu section of the public lor wluiin they 
cater shall 1)0 found to have heard enough libout Meihodiaiu and 
the Methndirtts, according to his voniion of their history niid 
of the nature of their iutluouco, past or proseut, on the religious 
mind of Kngland. 

Mr. Tjennan’s btography of the Apostlo of Mothodism has 
been revicwiMi by us on thiV.o aeveral oikrasiona (i)ccnjnbor 3, 
i8^o; January 29 and July 29, 1871), and needs no special 
notice here. SSeldoiu indeed have loving adiuirutiuu uiui praise- 
worthy diligence prcseuUtd a more lilelike picture of any man 
than his disciple has ndorded us of John Weftloy; Roldom, 
too, it must be added with sorrow, bus a considcniblo work been 
more marred and dtsligured by the poverty of a fllipsliod stylo, 
by narrow bigotry, by diigmatical jiidgmenta respecting raattora 
or which the writer displays iiu amount of ignorance which 
is really astonishing. This Life of Wesley must he studied 
by every one who Aceks an insight into the character of 
the migtily preacher mid his times, vet its author has done his 
best to riiuicu it nil « ily unreadable, fhe present volumo professes 
to be bur a sequel to his previous labours, a mere ahaking of the 
tree when tlio glciiuing is over ; nor can we asasit that it has any 
considurnblo or indepfiident value of its own. All the blemishes 
of ids earlier work are to be Ibuud here in rich abuudaucc. The 
English ^•lof'gy are ns '^euvious uod malignant” as ever; Zfnzen- 
dorr, the Moravian “ Papa,” is n voritabla **popo,” his language 
full of eflOontory,** his nooks of " repulsive jai'gon ** ; the society 
over which he pre-odtol breathes a murky ntniosphero of religious 
clouds (p. 187). This writer still toUcs of the “ fat inoomes ” of 
tho bishops lu a tone of which Mr, Miall might be ashamed 
(u. 8S), while yet he knows so little of the constltiuion of the 
English Church os to coll the Bishop of London its Jiighest 
dignitary (p. 134/. For ritualism” and “ liigh-churcJwsm”^h)s 
pages overflow with these barbaFous niokpamns — he has a complete 
rosary of unchariuhie prayers that thoir votaries, 'Maying aside 
their popish foUie.s uiid proud preteusiuns,” niiiy eiubrace the truth 
as approved by Mr Tyorman^in its simpilicity and its purity” 
(Preface, p. vii.) Wliile wc have among us wliat in solemn irony 
are terin«^ "rcligio i.i newspapers,” we suppose that tho public 
taste must of iHT>'«-ity be corrupted, and Christiau good-will 
impaired, by vulvar balderdash like this. Ibo marvel is how 
such a person m our author, pmsumubly of pious life ami decent 
manners, can drenui riiat any worthy purpose will be answered liy 
dipping his. blunt pi >i iu the very gall of buh^.mess, and by pointing 
the foiger of scorn .gainst men^ ralUbJe as himself and perhaps 
mistaken, who yot wuuld fain serve the common Muster as trmy 
as hi^ 

We think it lit h» '^ay thus much once for all of Mr. Tyerman^s 
tone aud spirit, not- iti the hope of boiug of any use to him, for 
expfwience has taught us that ho is wholly incorrigible, but by 
way of apolo^ to tin* reader who may look into hisWik on our 
. recdmmjsndaiioa. ^ For it cannot bo denied that ho has collected 
f materiel which is inttfiesling to those who watch the over^changing 
^ phases of tbeologicu! npiuion, and has revived the memory of o 
few earnest men whose contemporary reputation exceeded their 
intelleoiual power, y«t who scarcely merit the oblivion into winch 
they have fulien. O: the hve names which. stand on his title-page, 
the one roost familrar to us is doubtless that of Jkmes Hervey— 
^•The Liteiafy Farish Priest” iS the nppellatioa by which our 
antoor distinguishes him. To his brief and uneventful lifo of 
foM-feur years (1714-1759} nearly n third part of the present 
wume IS devoted,, thttugh we do not quite imderstand why he, a 
dflsorotts nnd or^riy benefleed clotgyman, should be reckoned in 
ijBo nuiB^r oi the '^Oxford Methodfits ” simply because ho con- 
mtod/«wiih them when an undevgraduato of JUncoln College, oud 
kept np 0 friendly intomursa with some of their loaders to the day 
of hii dei^. lulim health and a thoughtful disposition fostered 
his natural love of learning, .which ,w aa tampered and elevated by 

n* JlfctJiri. Chyiem, Ingham^ 
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that Bowing hanuoniona stylo which was ono < 
racteristies dr idl his pubUeaBoao'* (p. 20f)*. It is fhH of spfrt- 
tnal promiso, which his subseattontcareetomiiidiml^^^ 
if we take our author’s wont Wit. “it is thorcmghQr unovaageli- 
cal,” being “ written at the time when Horrey hrstimitsd Umselt 
with Wesfov and bis Pharisaic friends/’ If their Pharisaism only* 
prompted them to shim evil-speaking, wo would rather cast in onr^ 
{ot with them than with their censor^ 

Among hia many aoqiuremcnta we are informed' hy the Rer. 
John Kylond, a preco'ling biographer, that Ilerv^ “ became ono- 
of the first seboiara in Rurone for a familiar knowledge of thjS^ 
llabiew Bible ” (p. 212); which is much to say in an ago that 
produced Bishop ijowtii's famous Lcciwea on Hem^w PMty. Eh; 
this sacred study he had John Wesley for hia tnorher, having pre- 
viously got hold of the JFtisbiwider Ilebrew frVYimtmir^ of which he 
could make oolhing. “ 'i'lmt book,” plaintively writes Mr. Kylaiid'^ 

“ seems ti> be cr)ntrived by the devil to i^nrevent the learning of 
Hebrew language ; it is cfnrk arifi obscure, harsh and unnieasotit, 
ugly and disgustful, dull and listless ” (ifttd). Possibly Uyland was- 
a Westminster boy himself, and, if so, bo ought to Know; otheiv 
wise wo should have Ihonght that the ;mtr frof// to whom ho 
refers tho iiuthorHhip might have found other empleyrwmt thuix, 
that of compiling bud gramninra to perple.v and torture iiig^muoim 
youth. Yet it was not* as a scholsr that llerv^ became bast 
known, but rather as a diligent; godly, paiustiokuig partsk pui^t. 
As a ciimto nt Jlideibrd and elsewhere, then itf* bis ovtn in- 
horlted livings of Weston-Favcl and Uollirigtree in Nortbstiipton- 
shirr, bo did thf* work of a true evnngrlist in spltn of' bodily 
weaknesses which mode him seem, a dying roan liU his Itfo 
bug. lie w:is never married save to bis htdy work, and of biiS' 
exuuiq)oriiry sennons, full of teiidenioim nnd simplicity, ^t^ry 
few havo been presrrred. Ilia most ambitious tttersry perform- 
aneo, Thet'on mul Aapamo (i755l» a dreary dialogue ni threo' 
Toliiraes on justitication by faith and the dhetrince amn to it, bad 
a prodigious sale at tho time, nnd is sometiiiMw mot* with in old- 
foriiionod libraries, but will never be read through again. This 
publication embittered Jiis latest years by bringing him mtt>- 
collision with hia old friend Wesley, who w'uuld at all tlraos rush 
upon whatever savoured of Calvinism as a wild ball on a red* 
rag. Ho is best remembered by an earlier and less elaborate per*' 
formance, MtiUtaHvna Atnmig the 7 \>m 6 s (1743), stiggesied by an 
cxcursum from his curacy of Bldeford to tho fine chunm of* 
Kilkhainpton, in the north-east corner of ComwtdL fin this juveuilo 
work more cspccinlly, bis afylo is as bad na can well be imagimHi'; 
iniiated, luxurious, exhibiting every fault that an inexperienced 
wrifor would be taught to avoid. But he has treated a sulijeet 
of universal interest in on impressive manner ; the prevailing temo 
of contemplative mohmcholy has charms for most readers iu some 
conditions of the mind, while hem and there brealos forth a^ 
certHin luacioiis eloquence wbidi is not artiticiai. Wo do not hold 
with Mr. Tyeniiaa when he says of Iiervey*a books that '' few 
arc greater favourites at the present dny*^(p. 200); but soma- 
of his finest passages, such as his upc^stn-^phe to Sir Bevil Grenvil^ 
the hero of Lansdowne field, are not unworthy of more oiidiiring^ 
fame than they are likely to viiidicato for tbeiuselves in the 
crowded pages of HogliBh iiteratiire, where all that is not of the 
best must era long become tho prey of dumb forgetffiliteiis. 

Mr. lyorman devotes anotber hundred pages of hia volume to a 
person whose very existence we had almost lost sight of, the llev; 
Benjamin Ingham (1712-1772), “the Yorkshire EviiiigoHsii” ' 
The Met of tho InghiuuiLcs, of which he had tho soriy disunction 
of being the head, has nt>w almost vanished from the face of bin 
UAtive county, where it om^ overshadowed WoriojoEnsm itself. 
Ifrom on early period, however, tile growth of this deiHmiifiatioDi< 
waa stunted by the too close vicinity of tbe Qlai^tes or Saiide-- 
nmoians, the very narrowest of all separatist oomraumons, «T«*n 
now not wboUy extinct, and auiorig whom Michael Faraday waot 
bred, and lived a member and an otfico-holder. Tho illiutrloua>' 

: philosopher who put all naiura to the question never foiiod timw 
or inclination to ask himself whether.- tho' Supremo IMng whoni^ 
he devoutly served wna mdeod a respecter of pjrscm We rsturn. 
■ to Ingham, who waa an undergraduate of Queen’s,, and afe^ut 
twenty yeara old when he first joined the holy bi^erhood at 
Oxfora. He bad not been long ordained befora lie> received from 
John Wesley a lettorwhose substivnce was this:— Fast and pray, 
and then send me word whether you dare go with me to tho 
• Indians.” He obeyed the call, and'accoroponied Joldi and Charlee 
W^csleyon that ill-starred mission to tleorgia; wherein, by the* 
exercise of a iltlle common sense, ho obtriinedlmoro inilucfice and 
consideration than those he had hitherto taken for his guides. In 
thirteen months, however; he left the colony to encounter contra- 
diction at Innne. ” At a Church congress held at Wakefield, 
Juno fr, 1739,” as Mr. Tyermao informa us, *' l^hanr was pro- 
hibited from jiraaching in any of tlio ohuralies in tho' diocese of* 
York ” (p. ; we were not previously awora that Obuceh* 

CoDgraeees ex'ist^ at that period; or tliat they possess even now* 
such snmmaty coercive jurtsdieiion. Be that as it*, may; he hAd>^ 
now to exermse his niinisterml function in any plaee he ecmld 
make available. “ Village greens, tho public strcelii jQelda; baniB> 
cottages, and bouses of all desmii^ns became hie preaebiug 
placesi” so that not fewer than forty relig^out* a^eties were 
Ibrmed him at this time. Hitherto be. him' boca. on toims of 
ctoso intimacy with the Waaleys, buttfmir-ninoivwjaeaoQiito comw 
to a dkostroue end. The elder of the bmlhere cbmcML from Me 
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foUewere more dutiful respect and compliance than Zogham was 
willing to bestow; and to this source of dissension wm added the 
vari^ relations in which they now stood to the Moravian BrethreOi 
who had virtually ejcpelled John Wesley from their body, while 
Ingham still clave to them, though he too left them at last Pago 
after page of Mr. Tyerman s Toliunoi as indeed of his Lt/e of the 
Fitunafir of is full of the dismal controversies, the 

nuiuii] KcruBiittlio&^ thft Utteir Mj^MAehM <yf thMO trho bud 

begun to run the good nice to^ethor, and bad subsoquently parted 
in anger and malice. Whiteheld kept himself as clear as any one 
from those moA unodifying dispute^ for his was a meek and 
candid spirit, but dren no was at times betrayed into conduct 
which he aflt^wards looked back upon with deep reuiorso. As to 
Ingbnui, wo fear he was no less blameworthy than tho rest, 
yot he has been spoken of ns ciupbatically a guutleinan. 
When ho was young, ills handsome person and agreeable address 
c«)mnieuded him to one of his converts, twelve years his senior, 
the liOdy Margaret Hastings, sister-in-law to tho famous Selina 
Countess of Huntingdon; nor had she cause during many yesirs 
of wedded life to regret her union with the clergyman who* took 
broad Yorkshire for his parish. When she was gone the widowers 
aim went down in gloom. I'he decaying state of the societies 
lie bad set up distieHsod him sorely, hs though it were a personal 
calamity. ^*1 am lost! I am lost!” was his despairing cry; he 
eocined to himself to have lived and toiled in vain. 

The noxb worthy on Mr. Tyennan’s list was of a braver and 
more cheerful teniperauient, John Gambuld (1711-1771), of 
Christ Church — Bimop (Jam bold as our author calls him, fur ho 
Iiad accepted that title fn)m tlie Moravian body in England after 
Ingham had forsakeu it, and for seventeen yours he bore the not 
overwhelming ** honours of his oflicc with humility aud diflidenco'’ 
(p. 194). Gamladd, too, had become acquainted at the ^e of 
nineteen, first with Charles Wesley, %vho was a student of his own 
college, then of course with Jolin, who, ns he writes, ** has been 
the instrument of eo mucli good to me that I shall never forget 
him’’ (p. 157). Like the rest of the pious troop, he visited Uio 
city prisons, was fruitful in prayer and exhortations^ took ordisrs 
early, and ^nt almost wasted f p. 163) four ^eam as vicar of 
the sequestered villago of Hlauton-lJarcuurt, finding there amnio 
leisure for literary and philosophical studies. Much about tiiis 
time, nay^ even after his intorcourso with the Moravians had 
revived iiis love for spiritual truth, Gamhohl ctjui posed a tragedy 
cntiUed the Mwrtynmn of JffnatiuAf which giievously exorclHea 
Mr. T^ennan, and drives liim to htnuigo suhtorfuges indeed. As 
a specimen of our biographer's style, we auhioiii bis lame apologies 
for this awkward fret:- 

It ^Cftaiiily Bscins soiiawhat fltrnngc that an carnM young clergyman, 
tw«nty-nlne yeara of ng4% und only rcrrtitly brought to the eiijoyinciit of 
|>moual fmlvatioo by penitent faith in t'hrist, .sbouM rniploy hi;4 time and 
iMn upon a dramaL'Cu] pn^diiction ; but it iiiu'it be borin* in inind — (1) liiat 
tVoni his youth (.aninbold had had n greet funrlnens tin draiiintie pie<f*x, Uilh 
ancient and nnalvni ; (a) that GiiiidMild'a trage<ly u'na never iutMided for 
tho slogo f (3) that its seiiriiiuiiilM are iiiiexci'ptionubty jtiiru and gooil ; and 
(4) that he was not the lircit who hud otti-nipted to ivpicacnt the prindpleN 
and practices of tho C'hri^tLilUl religion in »u«'h n ibrin. 

To theso pleas wo will only add (5) that, though £rracelcj«s enough 
to write a play, he bad not the hardihood to pulliah it. It first 
appeared in 1773, a third of a century after it was written, and 
two years after its authur’s deatli. 

Several others of tho ** Oxford Methodi;i;tH ” aro more slightly 
commemomtod in this volume, lu AYilUain Morgan of Christ 
Church and llobert Kirkhoin of Merluti, who in rsovomber 1729 
formed with John and Cbarlos Wesley the nucleus of tho party 
^‘by spending some ovenings 4)f the week togothor in reading, 
chiefly tho (Jreok Testament.” With uiie Uov. John Clayton 
(1709-1773), •'The Jacobite Clergyiijan,” its Mr. T)t'rinaii calls 
him, wo were not previously acquainted. Ho lahv>ured and died 
successively Chapuiin mid Fellow of tho Collegiate (lihurch at 
Maucliester, aud uad first persuaded Wesley in 1732 to take up 
his proctico of fasting twico in the wei'k. Tne chief use ho serves 
to hts biographer is ns a peg on which to Lang a series of protests 
against ** ritnalism ” and ** priestly pretension’’ and '^parochial 
pride,” for Clayton had left tho Wesleys as soon os he licrceived 
to what thiiy were driving. ** Coldness sprang up and separation,” 
nothing worse. 

The miof memoir of Thoma.s Broughton, Tho Faithful Secre- 
tary” of the vencrablo Society fur tho i’romoUon of Christian 
Knuwled;p)« is important chleily boenusu sume of Mr. Tyerniiui's 
renders will here learn for the first tiinr, what he very rightly is 
careful to impress upon them, Dint this association ‘^had tho 
honour of beiog tho pioneer of some of the greatest inovomeiits of 
tho present day. It diatributod Bibles lung beforu the British and 
Foreign Bible Society existed,” and numbered among its mission- 
aries the aiKXitoUc Schwartz. Broughton had joined tho Methodists 
at Exeter OoUej^ iu^ 1732| and in London was couspicuoiis for 
bis seal in ministering to condemned malefactors up to the 
moment that they sufiorod. He also, in the course of time, received 
the benefit of too Wesleys* left-handed prayers. ^^Iwas much 
assisted to intercede for poor Mr. Broughton,” wrik's Charles in 
1738, ** who conDuues the very life of all those who oppose the 
faith ” (p. 34j), 

The short fives of the AVes;loys* clerical bruthers-in-law, John 
IVhitelamb and lYostley flail, especially of the latter, might 
veiy well have been spared, the rather as all that w*iib worth 
knowing about thorn bud already been told* in tho ** Life” of the 
Faunder. For John Whildamb we must confess a hearty liking; 
doubt not that he was. what his tombstone, raised by a 


stranger, declares, worthy of imitation.” The poor ehaiity boy 
of Samuel Wesley's smaller parish of Wroote was piomoted by 
the old rector’s generous kindness and his own towarav parts, fiiat 
to an Oxford education, next to his patron's little livmg, and the 
hand of his afflicted daughter Mary. He lost all he had toiled for 
by the death of bis wife within one year; then patienDy dragged 
on life as an obscure country parson for more loan a generaD^ 

longer ; mating ITom Uoie to Qma lila Umld aypnwtmes to loin* 

rioufl John W'eslcv, yet always flung back again, and finally auH 
niisstid in a singfo pamgraph by one whom he professed to serve 
in nil things, provide conscience bo not concerned.” We 
subjoin the great man's version of the poor fellow’s epitaph : — 

17C9, Ortulior 4. How long is it since Mr. Whitclamb died? What 
tlid lie die of ? Did he lie ill any lime ? Do you know any nlr- 
i-uniMtiitire.H preecding or attending hiit death ? Oh, wby did he not die 
ftirtv 3vura ago, while he knew on whom ho believed I Unsearcliable are 
the counsclii of God, aud llis ways paat finding out. 

They nra so, indeed; and not the smallost mystery which 
disturbs iho reflecDug mind is ibis, that men who are willing to 
give up case aud substance, and tho blessings of social life, for the 
furtherance of wlmt they hold to be the truth, should thus 
pursue eni'li other with deadly enmity, and launch forth invectives 
from which the most worldly abstain for mere self-respect ; for- 
gotfiil ull the while wherein it is written, Though 1 give 
my body to bo burned, and liavo not chiurlty, it proliteth mo 
iiu thing.” 


BKKT I 1 ARTK\S WORKS.* 

I T about two years since Mr. Bivt II arte became known to the 
English public by the Luck of Foariny Camp, a collection of 
Caliloriiiuu picturea which we noticed nt the time at some length. 
Tlie success achieved by these taloa was followed up by the 
lieathm Chinee aud its coiiipiuiiou pieces, in which the writer 
showed himself n humourist — luid this in the wide sense of the 
term which includes humanity and pathos — in poetry as well os in 
pro.Ht‘. Other productions were gradually added, mosDy, but by 
no ineims exclusively, distinguished by the novel Western colour- 
ing which had at first attriictud attention. The latest pioco in 
prose, ” Mrs. Skaggs’s lJuabunds,” Dikes us back to the (yolifornian 
camp life; on the other hand, the latest pieces of verst: — Con- 
cepcion do Avguello,” and the lines on the firo of Chicago— are as 
regular in language and form us if Mr. Longfellow h^ written ' 
thorn. The colhk'tcd whole makes up a good-sized volume, 
which, if uiauipulutcd according to the usual W'ays of publishers 
of English (Mietry and fiction, might easily bo spread into three 
or more. In some ways the contents sro of une(|ual merit; but 
most of them ai'e good]| and some things aro unique. Tho im- 
prea^iion we receive on the whole coulirins tho judgment which 
we had formed step by skip from the several parts ns they appeared — 
that Air. Bret Ilarte is n storyteller and poet of true genius, Tt 
w'ould be a great mistake to infer frum Ins popularity at railway 
bookstalls that he in a mere compiler of cxlravnguut jests and 
nd ventures. What we do infer is that railway travellers will 
read good books if only they ara made cheap. Even the some- 
what blatant advertisements with which the English publisher 
has thought fit to herald these works may annoy, but will not 
deter, the reader who is accustomed U* see with his own eyes. 

Perhaps tho must eminently distinctive feature of Mr. Bretllarle's 
nianuur is suggostivenoss, n quality in which, we think, his writing is 
hanily to be surpassed.^ By this we mean tho power of suggesting 
definite, not iiideiiuito, ideas. It is not uncommon to find in modern 
aulburs, especially in some of our latest poetry, collocations of fair- 
sounding words which seem to answer to somo vague emotion, 
but convey no positive meaning, and which are cnllra suggestive 
becau&c they fail to suggest anything in particular.^ This kind of 
vague suggestion may have its nrtiatic uses, but obviously lequir^ 
a very line artistic discretion in its use. Mr. Brot Ilarte’s way ii 
quite dillerent. With a few touches, thrown in os it were by 
accident, ho describes remote or trivial consequences so as to carry 
our thought al once to tho centre of the action. Nor do we come 
to resent this os a trick of manner ; partly because Mr. Bret Harte 
knows how to npplv it with infinite variety, partly because it is 
really nut ai-tlficiBl, but founded on the truth of human nature. Wo 
do, in fret, learu a good part of the things which are important to 
uur actual life by some such incidental and roundabout iutima- 
tions. It would be ditficult to find anywhere a more complete aud 
condensed dramatic picture than in tho short poem entitlea *^Jim.” 
Tho story of an old friend lost aud found comes out in- broken 
soutences, in which the speaker's true emotion, being shamefaced, 

Rs the manner of our English race is from East to Westi disguises 
itself in iibriipt questlomnga and casuM expletives. The last two 
stanzas, containing the discovery— which anyone who thinks they 
want to be made classical may call by tho technical name an* 
propriate to these situations in Greek tragedy— are wonderful 1!^ . j 
what they say in a few words < 

Dead! 

Poor^littlc— Jim 1 
—Why, tbar was in«^ 

JmuMi, and Bob 1 ^ 

• lieny and Beo— 

No-aoconnt men : 

Than to take Ann/ 

* The Complete Worie of Bret UmU, Is. Brout and Bmin/. With 
Introdoctoiy ksMy by J, M. fldiair. Loadunt J.CtUetten. 1873. 
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WeO, thar«<"Good-<bye,— 

No norei airi-I-^ 

£h? 

Whai’e that yoa sav ?-* 

Whr, dem U l<-£ho t 
No? Yoal ByJol 
Mdl 

Soldi Why, you limls 

r Yoa omen*, 

Uemeloia 

Long-legged Jim I 

The aame power comee out Tory oonapicuoualy in the etory of 
** Mis. Skaggs’s Husbands.*' Ski^gs is a sufficiently unpromising 
name to bc^n with. It strikes us as a nice question whether 
Mr. Matthew Arnold might not find it even more ominous for the 
future of our language and culture than Wrngg. Certainly Diane 
de Lys or Lucresia mrgio sounds better. And Mrs. Skaggs and 
one of her husbands are not seen at all ; the husband who does 
not Appear being the one by whose name we hear of her. Some* 
thing IS sud| but most is inferred from the conduct of the persons 
whose misfortunes she has mode. And we Tenture to say that 
iievertheiosB Mrs. Sl^gs ought to take a permanent place among 
the sinister and terrible figures of modern fiction. This tale has 
apimared in a French version in the dea Daax Mondea, as 
did also, if we remember rigbtlv, some of the former ones. Mr. 
Bret Harters reputation is thereloro not confined to readers of his 
own language. 

The pur^ humoroos aspect of Mr. Biot Ilarie’s writings is 
both the most familiaij and perhaps the most difficult to f^ve an 
account of, but we cannot pass it over. The curious irony — using 
the word in its original sense of uuder-stntemont — which runs 
through the whole is generic rather than individual. But our 
author embodies it in a quiet easy flow of verse peculiar to him- 
self, which ^ts it off admirably. '' Truthful James’s ” account of 
the dispute in the sdentitic oocioty upon the Stauislow *’ is in 
this way irresistible 

XiMf I hold it is not docimt for a scientific gent 
To say another is an aiM.^at leavt, to all intent ; 

Nor should the iiidividual who liapp<!ns to he meant 
Iteply by heaving rocks at him to any great extent. 

Then Abner Dean uf Angers raised a point of order— when 
A chunk of old ml sandstone took him in the abdomen. 

And ho smiled a kind of sickly smite, and curled up the ihtor. 

And the subsequent proceedings interested him no mure. 

** That Heathen Chinee " is too well known to require any gloss 
• from us. The guile of Ah Sin under liis pennivo and childlike ” 
bearing. Bill Nye*s lofty indi^alton as the ebatnpion of virtue 
and uativo labouif and ilio judicial calmness of his partner who 
tells tho tale, make up a sort of dimiuutivo burlesque epic of tlie 
collisioii IctMcen the extreme^ Eaab'rn and tho extromo VVestern 
mo of mankind. And the piece lias this Quality— a pretty sure 
teat uf Vf^rHitiration at all oveuts — ^thnt it will not leave us sathfied 
till wo know it by heart. Air. Brel Hai'to’s metrical effects are very 
curious; With the appe.'iraiiuo of carelessness there is ri^ally niiichart. 
Bomttiuics there is a dash and sweep very like Mr, Swinburne's 
lyrics. One poom, “ Bow’s Flat,” is in the very stanza lately 
chosen by Mr. Swinburne fur one of his most ambitions and sus- 
tained flights. It tells of one Bow, who, after a long run of 
** powerful nicAU ” luck. HiHiglit in vain for water in his dried-up 
Well. What ho found is best said iu his own words : — 

It was (^W,— ill the quartz. 

And it fan all alike ; 

And 1 reckon live oughts 
Was the worth of that atriko ; 

And that houas with tho coopilew'a his*n,— which the same 
isn’t had for a Pike. 

Tbet's why it’s Dow’s Flat ; 

And the thing of it is 
That he kinder gut that 
Through slioer coritrairinoas: 

For 'twoa water the domed ousa was seckin'. and his luck 
mack* him certain to miaa. 

TluVs 80. Thar's your way 
To tho left of yon tree ; 

But— R*- look h’yiir, say ? 

Won't you come up to tea? 

No ? Well, then the next lime \ou'iv passiii* ; and ask 
after Dow,— and^tliet's me. 

f With so much genuine native power at bis command, it is a pity 
that Mr. Bret llavte should ever be led away to become a cum- 
' j^mti velr ordinary comic writer in a field which does not suit liim. 
This is the case however in tho “ 8ensiiUon Novels,” a perfomiHiice 
not only relatively hut absolutely weak. There nro good noints 
scattered here aou there in the various imitations, especially in 
that of BIckims, whoso style Mr. Bret JIarte bos really studied — 
so muck indeed^ that its influence is a little too visible in his 
aerinuR writing. But, on the whole, tho parodies are forced and 
unsAtisfactoi^ ; the more so when we remember tho excellence of 
Thi^eraya J^oveta hp SvtinetU which all but amounts 

tp^st^ding prohibition against any attempt to do the same 
tBmg aftpr him. The travesty of LoUfunr in another part of this 
volume iihewiso fiuls to do any justice either to Air. Bismeli (for 
a good i^rody ought to have at least a fair show of justice) or to 
niB parodist. 

We ara glad to tarn from Mr. Bret Harte's one failure to the 
euecess lie h^ ^teved on bis proper ground. Hia Californian 
ti^s, beyond their jatewst as w«ks of fiction, have a truth 
which, if not exactly literal, is hotter thou mneh that passes 
^lbrhSidoricMuutib«ml wh^ will one day bo vam!^ 


material for hiatoiy* They give us a picture, ev^wttere\«e 
itrildog and coosiatent that even without 
however, is not wanciog-Ht must be accepted as fidthftil, of a 
straage transitoxy phase of dvilisattoD whicB already bdooge jto 
the post We see how a society with laws of itsowA-Hmmewluit 
odd laws indeed, but still xecogi&ed laws— is unexpectedly evolved 
out of the concourse of apparently lawless individuals, la tha 
promo imeootod uaiic coQffi WeblVd tO gO bBCt dVtf 

centuries if we want to find them in Europe. The state of things 
depicted by Mr. Bret Harto resembles nothing so mudi as the 
manners of our kinsfolk in Iceland a thousand years ago as pre- 
served in the Sagas, Ounnar and Orettir would have been quite 
in their element at Roaring Camp or Sandy Bar. There is the 
same light esteem of human life, with its consequences mollified by 
a conventional code of honour and a rough but well-marked sense 
of justice and fair dealing between men. The scientific student 
of nutnun nature may regret that in California the experiment 
could not bo fairly worked out, but of course it is inevitable that 
the outlying posts occupied by the irregular advanced guard of a 
conquering race should he overtaken by tbo movement of the main 
body, and civilized from outside before they have done oivilizmg 
Bicmsolves from inside. And of course wbat they do for them- 
selves is not a fresh construction out of imforniod matter, but a 
reconstruction out of disintegrated organic elements. Still it 
brings into startling proximity phases of human nature which in 
the ordinary course of things are widely separated In both space 
and time. Once or twice this confusion of different stages of 
civilization ass led Mr. Bret Harto into something like fiilso senti- 
ment, as when be relates the summary trial and execution of one 
Tennessee for highway robbery at Biindy Bar. lie uses the beauty 
of the midsummer inorning to draw a contrast, and ti^a of 

the weak and foolish deed.” This looks like a hesitation 
betwooD the points of view of the camp and of the city. If the 
men of Sandy Bar are to be judged os citizens living under a 
regular gciveriiment, their conduct was much worse than weak or 
foolish ; if (according to tho real state of facts described) we look 
on thorn as ineiiibers of a nascent community practically com- 
pelled to find all the means of self-preservation for itself, wo do 
not see what else they could have done. It is not as if their pro- 
ceedings were tumultuous ; they act under a sense of public duty, 
and their justice, if not very refined, is incorruptible. And toe 
fact that tho judge, when he intcrcimted Tennessee’s flight in his 
unofficial capacity, brought him up for trial instead of ** shooting 
him at sight,” murks a distinct step in social advance. However, 
the feeling expressed in these tales is for the most part thoroughly 
true and genuine. An idea dwelt on more than once is the 
humanizing infiuenco of children among these wild natures. 
The Lfwh of lioaring of which we gave a detailed 

account on a former occa'tion, is founded on this; and in the 
later storv, ”llow Santa Claus came to Simpson's 1^,” we hear 
how the feoding man of the camp rode hanl all night, fought witli a 
highwayman, and forded a swollen river, to bring a Christmas gift 
for A sick child. Another admirably told story of a liiflerent kind is 

Brown of Calaveras,” which curiously illustrates tbo rules of 
conduct rigidly and even punctiliously acted up to in that strange 
society by men who at first sight seem mere outlaws. It reminds 
us of the Arab robber wdio turned and left all his booty wJien ho 
had by mistake taken up and tasted a lump of tho owner's salt. 

Something ought also to be said of Mr. Bret llorte’a more 
serious poems, which deserve more consideration than we have 
left ourselves space to give tliem. We may mention one success 
in a department whore suixsess is nut common. War souga aro 
certainly the weakest point of modern verse, notwithstanding 
some brilliant exceptions in Germany. Mr. Bret llarto's lines 
called Tho Ueveillo ” are a marked addition to the exceptions, 
and we think a fair match for anything in the Lieder zu 
und TrwU. 

It does not appear whether this edition is published with the 
author's consent or not. We cannot help thinking that, if Air. 
Bret Harte had been (Hmsidted, the volume would have been moro 
carefully printed, and perhaps would not have been disfigured by 
vulgar and iimppropiiiito woodcuts. As far as strict right is con* 
cerhud there is nothing to be said, and wo believe Mr. Hotten has 
his own theories as te tho comity of nations in these matters. 
Anyhow we do nut know of any more authentic English 
reprint of these works, and we must bo content to take them iu 
the only shape we can get. 


ALEXANDICR VON JIITMIIOLDT.* 

(N«crmr/ AW/ctf.) 

B y tho death of his mother Alexander von Humboldt, who in 
deference to her wishes Lad made tho study of law and the 
public service his uiain object^ of pursuit, tbund himself free to 
tbllow henceforth the bent of his own tastes and inclinati(ms. With 
ample means at bln command, with intellectual powers trained in 
the highest and most varied Ji^stems of tho day, and developed by 
contact with the most thoughtful, able, and aspirinff minds, tho 
time was come when he could realize those schemes of world*wiA 
travel and of the study of nature in all the yidrti and dept h 

* Life of AUanmder mm Hamboldt. Compiled in eonmemoratieii el* the 
Centeiuiry of his Birth. By J. Uiwenberg, Kobert Avd-LaUemoiit, and 
Alfred Duvo. Edited by PrafiHMur Karl Bruhns, Diraotor of the Observatory 
at Lciiizig. Trauslated from the German by Jane and Caioltee Lsssdf. 
zvols. Londoni Loognuns&Go. iS7|. 
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lica at Ibo outlet of life Ead proved itself ' to be no ooogenitd 
want of nimtal power, but xtttMra eigii of the d^b to wbidt 
his powers were strxlting; and the wide btdd thov were to 
toko of the soil of knowledgreu Been wbnt bed seemed in child* 
hood to threaten weakness or delicacy of fimnio had resalted, under 

S ieioos treatment and careful babiti ot hii' own, in a vij^ur of 
y and a power of physical endUiaoco which carried him with 
scarcely an interval of broken health to theeaetrmne liinlts of bumiur 
lifu. A letter from fieorge Forster to Heyno speaks of Tlumboidt, 
then just of age,^ ^ving been constantly ailing fur the last live 
years, and smlerinfr the excessive stiniulua to the brain 
given by the system of the Berlin professors. Kunili lllcewise 
expresses the fear that bis pupil may succumb to the hardships 
and privations of travel. Yet from the groat traveller himself we 
loam in laterlife thait ho felt proof against all vicissitudes of climate 
orffttigue soa or land, and whs equally in his element under the 
tropica and within the polar circle. 

in contemplating Ihimboldt as a traveller, the writer of this 
portion of hie Mograpby, Herr Julius Ldwenbi»rg, dwells with 
justice upon tho comprttheomvo view* of niitnre which fur- 
nished in him the motive of travel, lie was tho originator 
of a now epoch in scientific c*xplonitio]i. As early as 1 796 he is 
found writing to Pictet that ho had boon drawing up a schemo 
for a . universal science. A inaator of wt 41 nigh all the scientific 
knowledgo of his time, he went forth to the study and contemplti- 
tion of nature with a mind prepared, not only for the peri^iqithm 
and npprcchitiou of phenomena, but for tho ndjiuimont 4>f 
facts to their place in the guncml order of physics, and their rela- 
tion to the primary laws of nature. The course of Humboldt’s 
vuyHgea and travels of exploiwtion, with their gains to physical 
geograjdiy -and scientific knowledge at lai'go, enters so intimately 
into his own volmuizioas writings as to (uill for less niinuto or 
exhaustive* notice at the hands of his hiograplicr. Thom is, how* 
ever, an uhundauco of new and interesting matter in his letters 
and jounuda, now for the tirst time brought to light, which 
illustrateor in tho most vivid manner the character .of tho ob- 
server and tbO' nmny-sidediiess of Ilia iutallect. No sooner is 
he fairly ombaricud on his voyage across the Atlantic than we find 
him already, in June 1799, noting down bis* researches upon the 
curreiiU, temperature, and phosphorescence of the oo<*an, working 
hard at astixmomical observation^ dredging off the Canaries to 
a depth of fifty fatboma, diving into the crater of tbo Peak of 
Tenehfib till the sulphurous vapour burni holes in his clothes, 
whilo his handa wero numb mi a tetnpemtum of 36^, the ground 
under his feet betng at times 190^ Plnuts, auiniHlH, insects, 
rooks, oiler new varieties ovoiy moment, while the now races 01 
men awaken with still more lively iutortait Ids ethnological tastos. 
One of- Iris oariicsi inquiries when first treading upon tropical soil 
isthemoblem why-tliendractiun of light* should be loss in that 
sone of high- t«m|ierature than at* Iiome. The spleiuiid iu&tru- 
meuta whi^ lie bad obtainod from liamsdeii nod Trough ton are 
kopt in full work, tliough his face is so buriitdn makiug observa* 
lions that he haa to keep his bed two whole days at a tinm, and 
hisoyofi ore nearly blinded by the Mm*s glare. Thiuugli swanqis and 
jungles which proved almost fatid to the indefstlgHbie Bonplaiid, 
ho made good his survey of tlie czitire syetcni of the Orinoco, 
extending over twenty thousand square "miles, his health luxd 
wirits, aa he boasts, Imving been- docidodly improved since lie loft 
Europe^ 

The range of climatiss as well of terrestrial space which lluin- 
boldt had marked out for his stf»p8 wus indeed vastly greater than 
he was destined to accomplish. Therewnahardly aspoi of theglobe s 
surface that hw had not in^pcd down in his prugromnie of travel. 
Tbo sehoue of circumiiawigntinn drawn up by the French Direc- 
tory, uuder the command of Baudin, opi^ned lo him at one time 
the most anspidkma prospect of roalr/ing His visions of this 
kind. He wntea in 1799 of having been iniroduced to tho 
commandffiR^ and sketohed out in common with him ilw route 
for five yeare to c^^rnet The first yiuur was to be spent in 
Paraguay and Patagonta, tho second' lu Porn, Cbiii, Mexico, and 
CaiUtirDi% tlm third in navigating the Suuthcm Octau, tho 
^ourUa in Mfidagpasuar, and the fifth on the coast of Africa. 
Paltry - considerations oi economy, to his intense grief, shattered 
these hopes^^ and left him to his own independent energies nod 
tho resources of his private fortune. The Mexican tour he 
SUCCeiMlod in carrying out, finding his way back to Europe through 
tho United States, where he received tbo utmost attention 
and osaistanee from the leading men both in public and private 
life» How much had been etVected for goograpuiciil eeienco nlone 
by this comparatively siunU port of tbe traveller’s enterprise 
may ba iofmed froui the fact that the haxbour of Acapulco, 
tbe positiowaf which he was the first to lay down .with correct- 
ness upon .tba chart,, hhd been ploced upon Arrowsmith’s latest 
mm half’ danea out in lougiiudo and seven minutes in 
latslud^ baviiiB oeen.l^ citrlier (pmgraphers. put os- inucli as 
four degreaa tw much, to the west, ilis explorations in Mexico 
poured » flood of. new light upon the mysteriotui ardiives imd 
legendary history, of that little kiiowii couutry, its mouumrntid 
remsiiui {iiid.stram suecessioiss of race, ns well as tho geological 
structure and natuml raaouicee of tho land. He was the first to 
draw, while at Pdni, attentioir to the vfduable properties ot- guano, 
and to introduce epminavs into Europe with chemical discuasions 
of its nature and usa. Of p^ita and seeds thousands of novel 
apeoiaa were scut or brought hoine by. Humboldt and hia Coin«>' 


r on In travol, thougS Muiw^to Ids iateaso regreh 

tbo dfiiPp clim^iio aikdT Imperifiot^ peeking^ Tba vodao- 

Uoii of bis multitudinous olaarvatioiiiLtftha aortusg and clasriU 
tying of bis innumerable nfnoiiuauii UMSthe preparatioii for the 
press of his notes and recolMtumsc^ trandj occupied him for many 
years in Paris, aided as he was by the ablest and most eminent 
men of science in every depifrtment: At the Ecole PolytCchnig^ 
he shared the room and worked in tbe laboratory of Gay-LussK 
and llertbollet n*port«d with eulogy ufpoa. bis atmosphericol in* 
vostigalions. His first idea had boon to settle at Geneva, where, 
though tho veteran De Saussure bad* passed away, tbertf were the 
broihera l)e Tmc, tho physidSt M.-A. Pictet, Prdvoat, and 
Trcmbley, and tlie botanist rieueUer, who was ^shortly s^r suc- 
ceeded by Decaiidolle, To rictol^ summoned from Geneva, waa 
entrusted tho KiiuliMh trimslatioD of certain parts of 1J10 woik, 
to consist of four ihuusaud copies, many destined fur America, tho 
entire scheme of which extended to eleven volumes, to appear at 
the same time in French and German. Tbe profits were to be 
shared between Humboldt, Uouplaud, and Pictet, In the mean- 
while Humboldt found time for reading papers by the score bcibre 
the Aciulemy, as well as for original exponments and observations, 
chemical aud mugueiic, and for scientinc tours to Xtoly and parts of 
Gi^rmany. At BiHrlin he had a llattering reception from the 
King, a grant of 2,500 thalers pension, imd, what He could onty 
spunk of with irony or contempt, the post of chamberlain. On hia 
ndurii to Paris, he brought out. in 1 806 Ids A^aCA af 
fragments of which had formed part of lectures before the 
Ad^emy. 

A now phase of Humboldt’s life, at which point Herr K. 
Avd-Lulloniaut tabes up tho tnlc, is opened by his diploniatic 
Tiii&iioti in the suite of Prince William of Prussia to tho Court of the 
Tuiltiries after thu dlsoators ensuing upon Jena. His fortiiuoa, 
it would appufir from facts newly brought to light, Had undergone 
a i*evi:*r.Mu, wldch luado Uiis mission of substantial impoilaiico to 
Quiiibohlt A letter addressed, it is thought probable, to 
Baron von Fi»rell, attached to tho suite of King Fivderick 
Augustus of Saxoiiv, dated Paris, Novomber 16,^ tuo^, shows 
both tho brothers placed at this lime in a pmitiou of serious 
pcH^uuiary cuibarrast^mcul. lu the sequestration, under the 
convention of September 1 80 8' with Napoleon, of all property 
in deposit in. the Bank of Berlin, to tbe amount of sevcuteozi 
niilllou tbalersi the luilrimnny of tbe lluinhold'U. wsis ruo.st 
probably iuvolvoil. The object of this, letter is to cbtniii through 
tho King au ixxomptiou fiu* his own imd his brothers capital, con- 
sisting of 95.000 I’ruKsian thalers on mortgage in the Oraud- 
Ducliy of War.'^aw. By a decrtxt of March 14., 1809, His 
Majesty had indeed exempted a further portion of bis capital,, 
nmoiuiting to 33,000 thalers, on a mortgugo at Bodzewio, in 
Posen, but tho war had prevented him from neaping the ad vniilago 
of this considerate act, and for throe years he had reodvorl no 
interest. Hampered us ho ilms was, he proceeded with unabated, 
energy in the piiblicati*)!! of his works, animated at tbe same time 
with the scheme of an iiuportiiut expedition into Asia. The 
volumes were issued, It must be admitted, at a price and ozi a sc.'ilo 
wiiich grievously limited tbo demiind for them on the part of mea 
of science or tho public at large. Nor were tha plates, greatly 
ns they enhanced tho costliueas ol tho work, at all woriliy of tha 
fu-tistic powers even of thusio days. How indefatigably Humboldt 
throw liimsclf into the undertaking may bo judged from the 
fact that Uie work on America alone so far oxt4.mded beyond 
the original pluu ns to fill twenty-nine volumes in folio aud 
quarto, "illustrated by 1,425^ maps and plates, many of which 
uro coloured. The (irice of iv bound copy of. the whole series is 
set down in his note-book at 2,753 I>> seciioiiB ou 

Zoology and Comparativo Anatomy ha had tho invaluable ussibtanco 
of Cuvier, in that on Insects- of l^Htioaile, and in that on Fishes and 
iSholls of Viilunciennns. The astronomical' aud other observations 
were reduced, by Oltmanns. A German edition of this section 
WAS dedicated U> Baron Zach and to Gauss, to whose genius and 
services to science Humboldt hod boen tha first to accord public 
rccogiiitlun. The details of his life and labours during his resi- 
dctice in Paris, iioticesof the aminent men with whom ho associated 
in science and in public life^ and tho literary efibrts which, filled 
up thu intervals in the prostitution of his groaier works, fill a large 
and iutercstiiig section of Humboldt’s oiogmphy at this time. 
His hours of toil, hardly broken from eight in tbe morning to a 
couple of hoiint after midnighl, save by hurried meals sod a round 
of Yisibk his trails of character and temper, hit enomumgemeut of 
youthful merit, and his snatches of archioology and art, form thk. 
subject of pleasant letters from Karl Vogt, Quetelet, and. 

other friendik A new expedition, to which he was invitmh in thoi 
yunr 1 8 1 z by the Emperor Alexander, extondioff from Siberiaibraugh 
Kashgar aiio Yarkand to the high lands of Thibet, was frustrated . 
by Ibu campaign of Napoleon sirauiet BuasiiL Oh the entry of the. 
Allied Sovt'redgna intii Paris iJumboldt’s extensive ooqiuimtaaoe. 
with the capitm and itsleeding men led. to his h i^ i eg caUed upon' 
to act as cicerone to King Frederick William lXL,ift whose train 
he further procMded to England, combining' with' Ikia conrt^ 
.duties the collection of materials fora woris^an tho* politiou oon^ 
ditien of tho South Americaik oedoniea^, wdriob ho hsd been, 
requested to undertake by tho Allied Powers. So indi^peiMablo. 
bad he gradusBy become to his. sovenrign ibat^jsfteir many over* 
turco' SM with no little reluatsace, .iBumboktt omuented to talcoi' 
up his residence permanently siBscli11.mMn3r.l8x7* 

Ftom. this p<wt the story of hU. lifis. in: its* meridian aa&i 
deelins is taken up by Ptofessor Alfred Dnro< 33io ttiparUto 
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division of ike kiogteph^ !• a mureo yf tu> Httlo OOoafuUoQ 
to the ' Wiidoi*, mint And it ditBeuit to k90p tllG flfltOS CUUl 
otter fited. poiAte ot the uttrative dourly before bis ntliid. 
Tbttfl each of the three blograj^era treate ua with more or less of 
dtiteO to Homboldt’a Russian adventures and explorations, 
carrying us east and west at the cost of an utter entanglement of 
t^thraad of the atory. Tt is about tbU date, in fact, that the I 
tim portlona overly each other, and it is not till we settle 
^^n finally, under llorr Dove’s independeut troatmont, |to tho 
dosing scenes of the long record that we have a clear and sustaiood 
narrative before us. What most characteriKcs it, in the absence 
•of Stirling political eniaodes or striking dscovoriea in science, is the 
change which is to bo traced in the intellectual and social life of 
Berlin during the third of a century marked by Humboldt's 
residence in that oanital. To that gratilying change ho is to be re- 
garded as in no slight senso a contributor, in spite of tho sneer of 
varnhagon that Ilumlxddt was a great man till he came to Berlin; 
<^ho then ceased to bo anything oxtraordiuar}'.” In Berlin, 
Boliel used sarcastically to say, ** everything loses prestige, and is 
pulled down to the lovelof modiocrity,if not degmaed to insigniti- 
c&nce ; were his Holiness himself to come to Berlin, ho would soon 
cease to be Pope, and wonld become something quite ordinary, per* 
haps a horse-breaker,** On the cover of a portfolio containing botani- 
cal notes for Coanaa Humboldt himsolf wrote, when seventy years of 
age, Shame on thee, Berlin 1 I am weary of thee ; thou art nothing 
better than a bear-garden.” To have tu ainuao and pretend to 
enlighten the utteny dull and priggish King, tho victim of j 
por|)etual ennui ; to atrive after kindling in the vapid circles of | 
Uemian society^ somowhat of the bright flame of social converse i 
and scientific interest which he had left burning in Paris ; to 
raise up a school of physics in the face of Hegel, against whom 

110 protested as having set up a svsiem of natursl phi]os<iphy 
without facts or experiments — these were tho tasks to which he 
felt himself called from tho outset. Ills Iccturos upon the physical 
eiructuro of the universo were the first ofibit of ony im^t^n taiice 
to bridge tho gulf which then iindoubtodly yawned between tho 
study of sciouco ond the education of the people, out of date 
as a charge of this kind might have bocumo when brought 
forward by Mr. Buoklo. In those lectures was contained the 
^sl skotcli of wliRt became a finished picture of the uiiivcnfe, 
in CusmoUf of which the first volumo was published in 1844. 
AriotJicr great impulse to tho progress of thought was given 
by tile Association of Science, of which Okeii was the origlual 
centre mid mainKpring, but of wiiich Humboldt was elected 
tho first president, (lelivenng tho inaugural luldrcss September 
18, 1828. Of ibis cosmopolitan gntiicring ho could write 
thirty years hitor, when eiLcii^iug iiitnself attending tho 
liKiutiug at Oarlsrubn, the lant which was hold during his 
lifi', that liio Scientific Aseocintion of (jcriiiuny had remained 
with him as a fuintlv luminous imago of the mythical 
union of his country. The Bovohition ol July again brought 
Huiiiboldl to I’m'U, partly for the Ciitabllahmcnl of friuidly 
TBlalions with tho new Court and (Jovernmeut, partly in accord- 
auco with his private etipiilation for so many months* absence at 
times from his courtly duties at Berlin. His letters and diaries 
have furnished many particulars of his intimacy with tho family of 
King liOuis Philippe, and of his influence among tho intellocloul 
and tkicial circles of tho French cii])ital. An episode of his life 

111 which his energy and tact aro sliown in a moat amiable and 
attractive light is tkal of the expulsion of the sr*vcn ProfeKsiU's of 
(jiottingen in conaoquonce of their vehement protest cigaiust the 
abrogation of the ConslHutum by King hhmest Augustus in 1B33. 
“With Frederick 'William IV., whom be coiisideiod tho most 
gifted mouarcb that had nver Hit upon the throne of I’ruasia, but 
whose dreamy unpractical temperament made him the most hope- 
lessly incfiicieut of rulers, Humboldt lived tbrougliout on terms of 
afieclionato intimacy. To bim ia duo, amongst otbor services to 
acionce and letters, in conjunction with Bunsen, the expedition of 
Lepsius to Fgypt, as well as the publication of the works ot 
Frederick the Ureat, and the establishment of the Meteorological 
Office of Jtolin, under Dietcrici in 1848. 'Unofficial as was' hU 
own position, he was able, as countless letters testify, to exert 
bis patronage on behalf of various scicutilic undertakings, 
to bring forward men of scientific promise, and to improve the 
prospects of deserving professors and students. The institution 

tuo Order of Merit, of whicli he was appointed the first 
^ Chancellor, was tho means Of furthering his aims in this direotiou 
to no inconsiderable ^tent, albeit entailing many angry rcficc- 
tions on the part of disappointed candidates. Knthroneid by the 
cumnion consent of his countrymen as the king of science, Hnrnboldt 
exerd^ to the iMt a sway over thu intellectual progress of Ger- 
many zaSra conspicuoiu for its width and variety tlinn for any 
fecial brilliancy or origuiality in its aims. It was not so much by 
dis^veries of a pMifound and seminal kind, os by energies skilfully 
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‘ applied, that he made good his place in the fore- 
knowledge, With physic;il and mental powers 
euroely seen to bo in the wane till he sank peacofiilly to rest on 
6th of May^ the Nestor of science conthiuud to 

be sought bjr 'a train of admirers to which the New World con- 
tnbu^iu ^ith the Old. It may be that posterity may fail 
tu endow to the full tho estimate of his iiitoilcct or of his life's 
work which io wmbodij^ in the enthusiastic tribute of bis biogra- 
phers; yet la thm afum to wkioh none can be inseusiblo in tho 
verdict of one like Jacob Chimin, when speaking of the pniper 
juxtiip^^tton 6f the of Gennatiy^ greatest worthies — 

** Near Goetho no one sbouM atatid unlees It Humboldt.” 


tffltifi cosimi etoT,** 4ni]B aAi-ix* 

r VeeBUM to liave been detenntned by eoma novd imtan tiut^ 
WkeOir. or not there to obylhtogto atwan&'Aefeinuat be 
a good deal wf it. If thMr axAmple to generifily followed, the 
days of such unassuming tiHea oS Rbmto, jfimhMger* 
HemciM, or Jnharitancff, Will soon have paei^ away, and author* 
esses wiU no longer dare to send forth a bodk to sie wurld with 
no more catching names than Old Ktowtoytofi or Mffddknuir^* 
The truth to that there is much in a name when it comes 
from within. Thereto nothing in the technical name -givai to 
llowsr or shell hymen of acienoo; the poet'^ds that their 
beauty is still the same,” whatever iho diunsinesa of their 
titles ; nor will any one, after reading tho first chapter of Kmd^n 
Vhiiiinfffyf Judge even of a man's character from the name, 
however ill chosen, which bis godiathers and godmothers ' have 
bestowed on him. But with tho novel it is different; its titio to 
a toecast of its spirit ; and where we find a faildical phrase, a 
violent invocation, or a quotathui from a popular poet, put forward 
to catch the eye, there we expect to find awo some eoitsciofis look 
of power or some touch of vulgarity. Tlio euperiority of such a 
writer as Qeorgo 'Eliot stands out in high relfef even in this 
trivial detail. Calm in the consciousness of strength, she can 
despise those tricks of nomenclature. However, bi accordance 
uritli that balance of good and evil which some philosophers have 
discerned to reign throughout nature, we find, as soon as wo 
have iiimed the first page of Mrs. Cudllp's last novel, that it is 
an improvement on those which preceded it. Would she but 
take yet a little more pains she might rank bigh; indeed (be 
advance in hor potdtiuii as a novelist would, We tmnk, bo qnite 
out of proportion to the care necessary to attain it. In tho Book 
before us she has given ns some oxceilent Biinga; a^piot ex- 
citing without sensation, not commonplace/ although within tho 
bounds of \)Ossibilily ; and a set of characters most of whom are 
like real people, with Whose thoughts and passions wo loam to 
sympathize, and whose words and actions could not be trauiderred 
all round trmn one to tho other like the plates and cutis in the 
mod tea-party witliout a shock to one's sense of consisteifCy. She 
has got rul, too, of much of that restless, hasty spirit of wmk which, 
bached by whnt ia called, and not ill called, a fatal facility, went 
to make her former books so dietuppointing from their crudeness 
and want of finish. In tho story before us this restlessuess appeacs 
in thn goneial niothod and construction of tho book more than hi 
tho working out of individual elmmeter. 

The outlino of the plot is simple enough. We start with tho 
arrival at Moorbridge, Madge Itoden's home, of *Phtlip Fletcher, 
tho bad young miuri, ealling under tho colours of another Philip 
Fletcher, his cousin, who is of course the good young man of 
the book. His object in coming is to woo and win Miss Boden. 
while he is desj[3emtely loved by her friend Miss Aveland, and 
really loves her in leturn, but prefers Miss Hoden’s acres to Mtos 
Aveland *8 -heart, llenco of course results embarrosstumit and 
confusion to all concerned, including at times tho render, who 
gets pujczled between the two Philips. These eiitbarmNsnianto 
oi'u not 1 11 arranged; the main fault is that thu scctios are too often 
ond too rapidly shifted ; when wo bavegot ono sot ofnervesfuli strung 
over the vicissitudes nf Madge Boden and one Philip Fletcher, 
wc are suddenly whisked oil' to string up auotbvr sol for Oliva 
Avclaud and tlic other Philip Fletcher. However, the interest to 
well sustained in these four, and in the varying fortiuics'of those 
three of them who command, or aro supposed to tsomxnand, our 
syuipatliy. We say supposed, for we must confess that we have 
but littio fellow-toiding with Olivo, and that we regard her as tho 
failure, though wo fancy she to meant to be tlio success, of the 
book. Sh<j to introduced to us as a haiidsoino high-bred girl of 
a vehement nature, who has been schooled by ** a wcMth of sorrow 
and di8sp;)i>iutineDt she has been accustomed to 'conceal her 
feelings, amongst thorn her love for Philip, for a long ’thao ; she 
to supposed to bo very much a lady, yet the moment l^tUp 
apimrs, not only does she confess to him the 'love ha has 
niready tliMwn away, not only does sho continno all through 
to lav^h it on him with a misguided fidelity, but alio bursts 
nut with half confessions of it on all sorts of nreasions, and to all 
sorts of people. SSho has, too, a disngreeablo trick of ** vrai mporii^ 
^ out ’’ tilings which to tiresome. Altogether tho Olivo Aveianil 
I of tho book to not like tho Olivo Aveland of tho opening chapters, 

; and is,^ to our mind, a very disagreeable young woman. 'J'hu 
' impossiifii she leaves upon us is, that either Mrs. Oudlip did not 
chix)«e to be at tho trouhio of carrying out her original idea'of 
the churneter, or that her notions of it changed alter she bad 
begun, and she thought it not worth while tu bogia afr'osh in con- 
sequence of the change. 

llaviijg failed wiiei'e we should expect her to succeed, Mrs. 
Oudlin has Riiccoeded where wc should expect her to fail^ in 
the cuarncter of tiie Philip Fletcher who, starting under (Mse 
colours, keeps up deceptions and plays tho scoundrel in mie fonii 
or ont^Uier to the end. id he htis drawn a really good picture 
ut tins man, whose naturo is not bad, who has no lave xd ecoimd* 
rolism for its own sake, but whose whole character towcenrroded 
with seHtohnesa that, out of mere vanity and distoato 'for labour, 
he glides easily and hopelessly ou from bad to worse urut^oonHsi' of 
falsohood and baseness. She has accurately aaiaed’ the 
sensitiveness bom of adf-lovo which bolooffstoianeh a iriiaractor, 
tlielackof power to disliuguish how nnich of hto owa words is 

* Cenuth Nai^' She SuUL A Ko;*ri. By AaMs ** f*v***^T (Ifav. 
Pender Cudlip), Author of ** Denis Dunne,*' &c. 3 volk Londca: CShau* 
man & UidL 1873. 
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true and how much false owin^ to a long habit of deoi^tioii» the 
idle longing for energy to do the right thing which comes oyer 
him at nmoS| and the rare flashes of real truth and honesty which 
will now and then bunt out, and which, scarcely Jnpohen, are 
turned to some account in the cause of untruth. Bbe has also 
gauged with some shill the amount of intellect winch such a man 
possessos; witness the scene where he mistahos Madge's admi- 
ration of the Idea he represents to her for luve of hiiUBclL’* 
Mistake either of circumstances or of motives is the ruling power 
in the novel. The writer gives ns many instances of what is often 

seen in real life-two peopio deep in eonmne trhieh may etfect 

their whole lives^ each steadily interested in the groove ho has 
chosen for hinistlf, and rofoning everything to that groove ; each 
thinking be has read the other^ thoughts and motives, and ouch 
Mibsly mistaken. This theory of mistake is a little strained in 
tho case of Madge's somewhat obstinate adherence to the blunder 
which makes her think so ill of tho original Philip Fletcher ; utid 
we are sure that he could not have heard — int(*rpreting it ns ho 
did — her speech to him in the tower at Moorbridge without at 
once demanding and getting an explanation. But ibis would 
have hiade him and Madge happy nt once, and so have left 
no excuse for ’'tho greater part of the third volume. Madge 
is another success to he scored to the author, who in her has 
drawn, and drawn well, a fresh, clevei^ unspoilt girl so niitural as 
to ap]^r to strangers a desperate flirt, thoroughly tender and 
womanly, and yet posseHsing what is very rare in women, a man's 
sense of honour. Her treiilineiit of tho fah^o Philip when site 
first discovers his falseness is the most striking example of her 
character to be found in the book, and is capitally worked o\xU 
One little touch is especially good : — 

** lias Olive married ? ” n^ks Philip. ** Married, no I gono Into a hliow* 
room as a, — she is checked by a sigh of relief from him. 

** Dili you know that and keep it from me, l*hilip ? ** ahe auks with quirk 
disrcrnniont. Then, as he does not an&wer, sho ndd.s ** I wUh you would try 
lo tvl! me the — she is on the verge of say iiig “ the trul h,'* but !«ubbti(utee 
the words ** all about it ” instead. 

Wo got really interested in Madge, and aro a little vexed that 
we have seen so little of the admirable Piiilip Fletcher, and are 
therefore obliged to take so much of his good qualifies on trust, 
when he mamas her at the end, to the relud* of tho rnador and in 
the interest of poetic justice. Wo were inclined at first to think 
this was not satisfied in tho case of the other Philip Fletcher; 
but on further reflection we can wish him no worse lute thnn to 
pass bis days in the society of the terribly juveuilo Lady Tollington. 
Poor Olivo, who comes in for more than a fair share of misery 
throughout, is perhaps a little bettor ntf at the end ; for, having 
made misiakes all through her life on tho subject of her darling 
Philip, she makes her last mistake as she drowns in thinking that 
he has come to save her. C)n the whole, tho conclusion is satisfac- . 
toiy, and the hook is far moro so than 31 rs. Cud lip's last; but she 
has many fault.'; and vulgarUms of stylo which require corroctiuii. 
'When, snatching some bie.^thles8 moments behiiiri a lifted M'hool- 
desk, we were accustomed to thrill with delighted horror over the 
perils of tho k'^'calp Hunters or the Boy Slaves, wo learnt to lo«»k 
on a lino or two of asterisks as a fit and proper method of at once 
spurring our intere.st and saving it from too continued a strain, 
just as a Spaniard smokes liis cigarette between the cuur.s«uf of 
dinner, and find.i in it both a stimulant and a lelicf; hut tho 
omnloyment of this device in a iio^el of everyday life to denote 
a snort lapra of time, or a alight disconnexioii of eveiiUt, is a 
mean expedient, betokening either laziness or incapacity. Mr.'*. 
Cudlip's stylo is remarkable for a flashiness which is clearly 
meant to be pointed and Impressive, but is only wearisome. Unu 
phrase which we have already quoted, luul t() whic^h she seems 
attached, is ‘‘a wealth of sorrow nnil disappointment.” After 

wealth of golden hair” has been worked to death, it is a 
little hard to have this flung in our faces. The author 
may quote in drfenco (irctclieii's 'Mu Schinerzcnreiche,” but 
bocauBO an expresKioii is nnco used with firfe ellect by (loetlie, 
it is not therolbro fit fur coniinou employment in a novel. No one 
wishas to take Sevres plates to a picnic. Besides, wealth uf dis- 
appointment, that is, allluencu ot deficiency, is a contradiction. 
T*hcn we have a fasbiouablo descj-ibed ns " aurilbrnus ” ; a 

girl’s voice is "as soft and rich as buttermilk a young roan 
talks to himself of a party of ladies as ” these colts” and a well- 
brought up young woiuiui bmga ** to snuggle her head down ” on 
a man’s riioiildvr. At critical inonients people's hearts idways 

thump,” or their voices arc choked by a great dry sob.” Such 
tricks 08 these aro cocnmoii, uiut belong to a coniiiion class of 
novels. If Mrs. Cudlip would show any real feeling for her art, 
let her avoid them. 


STATION AMirSEMKNTS IN NEW ZEALAND.* 
fTIHIS pleasant little liv)uk has Huggestod to us a problem which 
JL we do not feel quite equal to solving. 31nnv philosfiphers 
have assured ua that the firat of all liuinan blessrogs is health. 
Any one who is in thoroughly tirsb-rato condition is pretty nearly 
independent of all other means uf enjoyiueiit. lie may be 
deprived of books, may lose his friends, and may oven be up to the 
oars in debt; but so long as his digebtiun is in good order, and his 
lungs are working properly, he has no right to be unhappy. The 
theory is a plausible one ; iiiid Lady Barker's writing appears— 

* Staihm AmtutmfMis ui iVrtv ZrAand, By Lady Barker. London : 
Bant and Oq, 1373. 


tboQgli tbe dosv not say sot— as V it were esmady intendsjl to 
confirm it If we could bo perfeetlj^ aatisfled that the tdiie of 
extreme eqjojment iu which ane deaeribea what Ao ia pleased to 
call the "amuBementa ” of New Zealand is a genuine reflection of 
her past feelings, and not partly a result of the pleasant hdlucina- 
rioD of memory, wc should regard her as a strong witoesa In 
favour of tho doctrine wc have mentioned. Her evidence ia idl 
the stronger because it ia more or leaa uuconaolously deUimjjatl. 
She mentions iudeed the healtbinesa of open-air life iu'lfm 
Zealand as one nf tho great recommendationa of the country ; a^t 

8I1G scRicely seems to recopize bow essential a condition it must 

have boon fur making the scenes described agreeable or even 
tolerable. Wc must therefore take tho liberty of restating tho 
argument in our own fashion, using the materials with whidi 
Ijadv Barker has provided us. 

Sbe writes her nook, she tells ns, " in tbe heavy atmosphere of 
this vast Tiondon world,” and looks back with a "desperate 
craving ” to the delicious air of tho New Zealand valleys. We 
Imvo read her book in the same atmosphere; and though our 
cravings can hardly be described as despemto, and do not point to 
New Zealuiul in particular, we admit that wo reflect with some 
I pkasuro upon air which has not passed through so many luuM as 
that which wo habitually consume. So fur, then, New Zealand has 
an immistakablo advautago over London. But when we endeavour 
to realize tho price which wc should have to pay for unadulterated 
air, wo confess to feeling pretty nearly reconciled to our comfortabto, 
tliougb rather grimy, metropolis. Let us briefly run over tho list 
of " amusements ” provided for us at the antipodes, and consider 
how much they would do to replace those from which a London 
euiigraiit must bo parted. We begin by a brief description of the 
pleuburos of a picnic in the bush. A picnic, ns a rule, isintolcr- 
ahlo ; it may howover be supported wiili stoical coniposuro when 
you nre siifliciently near to civilization to enjoy some of its ad- 
vantages, and to feel tho absence of burdensome comforts os a 
relief. It is plofusaut to boil your own kotUo when there is a good 
inn within reach, and any little deficiencies may be made up at 
tho price of half-an-hour's waitin;^. Bat when your whole life 
becumes a picnic, wo should say that tho amusomeut would pall 
upon one. Ladv Barker enjoys the memory of looking at a pretty 
view on a fine day in the bush ; but we must ascribe some in- 
determinate part of tho enjojrmcnt to tho fact that the memory is 
coiilrasted by everyday liie m London. Tho nialo Englishmnn, 
at any rate, would get tired of a prolonged indulgence in nmuso- 
ment of this v»'ry calm and conlcmplativo order. Probably his 
fir^t dunmnd would be fur something to kill* Now, with Llio ex- 
ception of tho Maoris, who aro fast disapponring, and who had a 
bad habit of killing in return, there is next to nothing to sntisly tlio 
murderous loiideui'ies of the genuine Britou. According to Lady Bar - 
ker’« accounLtho only accoHsiblegnmo consists of celsnml pigs. Kel- 
tit*hing in Now Zealand, if wo may trust her experience, isaniimiise- 
meut dreary enough to clauip tho spirits of on Isank Walton. Van 
walk out iu the middle of the night through a country overgrown 
with " •Spaniards.” A Spaniard is an uncouth vegetable some two 
feta in height, from four to six in circumforeneo, set all over with 
spikes which aro sonitahing between a noedlo and a bayonet. 
Intel spersed with the Spaniards are clumps of " wild Irishmen,” 
the appropriate naniH given to a bramble wdth a magnificent appa- 
ratus of thorn.'*, calculated to destroy tho strongi^st garments. 
Struggling through this charming counlrv, you reach a deep 
glacier stream witli treacherous banks. Voii set your linos, and 
after waiting soino hours you mny succeed, if you are liick^ , in 
hooking a certain n umber of eels, and probably fall into the 
river in tlie effort to drag them out. Vou have to maintain abso- 
luto silence, and may thcioforCfif you please, follow J^dy Barker's 
example by indulging in pious speculations upon your position in 
the universe. That, however, can be dono without going to New 
Zealand to catch eels. You stumble home towards morning with 
a siu;kful of slimy croaturcs, which, if uni*kilfully cookod, iniiko 
you vow never to touch oels again ; and it need hardly be said 
That cooking is on art vi^rv unfamiliar to the British colonist. The 
next wee k will probably Ibe spent in performing surgical operations 
upon your person with u view to tho extraction of thorns ; but you 
buvo the negative advantiigo that in that healthy country you run 
little risk of catching coMh and fevers. We do not wonifor that 
even Lady Barker's enthusiasm fails her a little in describing this 
sport, and that she admits that oven on the first occasion it wa% 
only delightful in anticipation. To any one who has roan* 
her bexik even that pleasure will have disappearod. Lady 
Bark**!’, however, declares that she " found great pleasure in going 
aftor wild pig.s.” That pig-liunting requires os much skill as 
doer-Hialking wc aro quite ready to Wlievo, and it has the advnn- 
t^o of being n more utilitarian form of sport ; inosmuA as wild 
pigs aro a nuisance to the sheep-farmer. \\'e feel, therefore, com- 
ptuled to lulmit pig-shooting as a decidedly favpiirtible item in tho 
account of New Zealand existence. Still " Umjours pig ” must 
become tiresome after a time, and this is but ii meagre bill of 
hire to set before the huugzy sportsman. The next " 
meut ” on Lady Barker's list is skating, but as the 
meot could only bo enjoyed by her at the expense 
long day's ride over a very uilficult country, through swamps and 
wild mountain gulloys, up to a retired lake high in tbe mountains, 
and a sojourn at a rough log-hut, we are not altogether surprised 
that even here the pirry " tried hard to be gay,” and, A it would 
seem, with very indill'crent success. On another occasion, in a 
very hard winter, Lady Barker was able to indulge in the nraaso- 
ment called " toboggon-ing ’’—that is to say, sliding on a sledge 
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^own a atm snow dope. The plearare was rather damped by tho 
reflection that the snow wbicn provided this amusement had 
CKOSed the loss of some thousands of sheop. As it was iinpossi- 
l3b,io look for them till the snow had meltedi when the whole 
aflijypf the neighbourhood was tainted hy the odour of decaying 
milE^i it was creditable to their proprietors that they relieTod 

wir auaictj bj practising gllssadesr' but thero must hm ken 

some drawbacks to Uie pleamro. 

The next amusement described by Lady Barker is called buy- 
ing a run.*’ Sport of this kind bos the advantage of being some- 
what onesided. A gentleman just on tho point of starting fur 
England cidls to offer you a maguifleont tract of country, full of 
splendid timber and ^mirablj adapted for sboop-farming, at a 
ndiculously low flguro. If you hesitate for a moment, he assures 
yon that naii-a-dozen other gentlemen are waiting with blank 
cheques ready to take advantage of your delay. You aoeordiugly 
jump at the offer, take leave of your Mend, who parts from 
you on the mail steamer regretting that he has given you so easy 
a bargain, and then trarcl some hundreds of miles to your now 
purchase. It turns out to bo all that ho said, except that the 
dilBcultiea of transport are so great that the timber is for the 
present vulueloss, and that certain barren mountain ranges, which 
kliad forgotten to mention, cover the ground where there 
ought to have been pasture for sheep. On ilio other hand, 
tho few inhabitants are very glad to sou you, having had 
so news fi‘om the outside world for a your or two. l^ndy 
Barker amused herself on the trip she descril>es by giving to 
the only woman in tho place an abridgment of Iho lustory of 
England, beginning from her earliest rocolloctions. When she got 
borne again, after a very long and tiresome journey, she was so 
much dolightod as nearly to fox^et the trt^uble <ind tht^ disappoint- 
ment; but she can hardly doscribo this witli much accuracy as a 
Kow Zeabnd amusement. 


Tho next amusement coiiaisted in hunting up a congregation for 
a Church of England sor^dco by riding aner various shepherds, 
who often lived at distances of fivo-and-twenty and tliirty milasu 
and were pretty certain to be out on the hills when fdie reached 
their huts. Tho country was beautiful, and she wak weary 

of gazing at purple cloud-shadows and bluo skies. And yet, she 
admits, *'when she comes to think of it,*’ she hod not much 
time for looking at the scenery, ns her mind was occupied with tho I 
' tvoubk's of settling down iu a rough house with a body of 
undisciplined servants. However, the rides after shepherds were 
very pleasant when tho weather was flne and when she did not 
get into a swamp, or have to scramble over a dangerous cliff or a 
treacherous wire fence. At last she collected a congr»>gation of 
shepherds, and oven induced them, by an unprecedented exerdso 
of skill, to take off their hats when she came into her kitchen. 
The domestic amusements were of course unceasing, llerpervauts 
would maiTy tho aforesaid shepherds; the cooks were raw Irish 
girls, with elementary notions of converting any food into iin 
article lit for human consumption ; and the one good cook whom she 
engaged, and who luckily h.*id a beai-d, wliirh tended to repel 
budors, was found a few days after her arriv.al blinking up a pile 
of plates under the impression (produced, as it is needless to add, 
by rum) that it was a lump of cool. Wo^ need not speak at length 
of oilier amusements, such as attending a hibourer who had 
nearly killed himself by eating poisonous funguses, or driving to 
n picnic in a heavy dray with a horse which considered it proper 
to jump deep streams, and thereby reduced tho dray to its primi- 
tive elomeuts, or various other amusements incident to a rough ! 
and ready life. 

Heading Lady Barker's words in cold blood, and doing our host 
to divest them of the colouring which slie has unconsciously 
bestowed, we oonfebS that wo feel reconciled to our po.rition in 
England. Yot it is creditable to Isdy Barker’s literary skill that 
we ate often caiTied away bv her contagious enthusiasm ; and we 
are forced to believe that a lady who con describe with so much 
ftedhm^B must re^ly have found something enjoyable even in the 
haidshipa of the life. The record probably gives undue prominence 
to the peasantcr sides of her memories ; but there must have ken 
a really pleasant side to the facts on which they are founded. 
.^Thou^we do not feel our relish for more civilized pleasures 
deBtro}*ed, wa admit that for tho large class of people to whom a 
good apperito with abundant means for its satisfaction is tho 
mmmmi New Zealand may bo a very agreeable place, 

and Lady Barker’s examplo proves also that more refined persona 
may o^ract many genuine pleasures from rather unpromising 
materius. 


PANDURAKG IIABI.* 

J N the introdaetion to Ivanhoe, published many years after its 
first appea^ce, Scott insists toat the title of a novel should 
. Gonvqino ^ication of the nature of the story, and ho proceeds to 
aay that what is called a taking title may servo the interest of the 
bMkseller or puiwher, imd yet may be fatal to tho literary repu- 
tatioii of the author. ^ Ueadors who form their own ideas of a 
atory ftow names or titles are apt to k disappointed when the 
atttaer tskes an uneimected turn, visit the unlucky writer with 
their dhmleasuro, and end by exdaiminff that they coidd kve 
exeeuted the design much better themim ves. The book which 
we are now reviewing, on the whole,, complies with the canon laid 
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down by Sgott Pmdmmff Hari^ even to Anglo-Indians^ oonveya 
no very definite idea, and ** the Memoirs of a nindoo ” might bo 
the antobiogTaphy of a converted Brahmin, or nf a deposed Bajai 
or of an uttMioeesrful candidate for the Civil Scrvico. Some et- 
pUnation of the eireumatiiticoa of pubiioatioxi, and of the patronage 

under which it is givun f<»r s veeond (ImO tO tfiO WOTM* it 

indispensaUe to any comprehension of tho plot and the pnipoae of 
tho writer. Some fifty yean ago a gentleman named Hockley, a 
member of the Bombay CivU Service, publUed the story of 
Pandwrang Ilari^ under the allegation that it had been tran^ted 
from a memoir given him by a native friend, written in tho 
Mahratta dialect. This thiu disguise most probably no move 
deceived readers than did Scott s introduction of Sir Arthur 
Wardour, his oaken cabinet, and his Anglo-Saxon manuscript 
prevent the public from seeing the author of Wuverleu and of 7ns 
Antigim'y in Ivanhoe^ Pundiwany Ilari lifted the veil which had 
covered native aodety, was cimulatod, quoted, and read. After 
the lapse of half a century it has been exhumed by Captain 
MoodowH Taylor from thd library of an Irish nobleman, and re- 
printed — ^we wish we could say re-cdit<*d— hy Sir Bartie Frere. 
But, while the work has been rescued from oblivion, t.k author 
himself has disappeared beyond the reach of criticism. BirBarUe 
Frere can only tell us that he served in a mdicial utuation at 
Broach, and under the Commissioners of the Deccan, and that he 
loft the service under a cloud. It is most probable that he 
belonged to that limited cliiss of public servants who by some 
peculiar mode of life — vUiis inntahila — contrive to win tbo con- 
fidence of Asiatics, and to discern things veiled from the official 
eye. It is clear that he bad no claim to be considered a leanied 
or even a correct Orientalist, but he bad somehow broken down the 
partition of native reserve, and hod witnessed the oddest sights 
and scenes. According to the editor, bis memory survived as a 
practiciil joker ; and he must certainly have been gifted with a 
power of minute observation and a considerable insight into 
character. 

To understand tho work preauppoaea an ordinal^ acquaintance 
with* the slight framework of history iu which it is set. The 
author took for his subject Western India at the beginning 
I of this century, when the great Mahratia chieftains were quarrd- 
ling amongst themselves about the division of the effete Mogul 
Empire, and when they had successively to succumb to the gemus 
nf tue Wellesley. s mid wo policy of Lord Hastings. It is true that 
the principal native actors in'those events hatdly appear in tho 
novd at all. Thero is a montlon of Ilolkar’s camp and of the 
crookod policy of tho Peshwa ; and ihero are brief aeseriptions of 
tho battles of Assaye, Argauin, and Kirkeo. But the interest 
mainly centres iu low life ; and tho chief figures are Plndonie 
fifebootera, devotees whose morality is on a par with tho ashes 
and cow-dung that besmear their biKlics, rascally police agents, 
cunning spies, and I'epiilsivd old hags. Occa.sionally a more 
notable figure not only iippears on tho canvas, but is painted at 
full lengtii, and wo hear n good dii^al about a curtain Trimbuckji 
l>anglia and his politics. Aow tliis worthy was the Miiiistor of 
the mmous 1 Vsh w'u Bnjco liao, the adoptive lather of N'ana Bahib of 
Cawnpore, niid he h.vs come down in history as the instigator of the 
murder of (TiingAdbur Bhnstri, Mininter of a rival potentati^ the 
Giiikwar of Barod.a. Headers of Bishop Heber’a journal may re- 
collect his description of the deposed Minister shut up in the fort 
of Chunor, which has, befoh) and since, been tho residence of 
many a political prisoner who.se crimes had merited a shorter 
shrin or a narrower cell. The same excellent writer, cm his visit 
to Bombay, Icamt the particulars of the escape of Trimbuckji 
iVom bis previous confinement at Tanna, some thirty miles from 
the capital of the Western l^esidency. And they are so charac- 
teristic of the scenes reproduced in Pmdwmg Uan that 
we may briofiy recall tho tale as it is told by tho Biskp. 
Bbortly after Trimbuckji was confined at Tanna, a Mahratta groom, 
bearing, os native place-hunters almost always do, an excellent 
certificate in writing, caiuc to tho English officer in charge of 
tho captive, and was received into bis seivice. This tgu 
or groom rubbed down his horso^ under tho windows o( the 

S risoiier, and sang snatches of native ballads in the Manratta 
ialcct, generally just at the timo when the oz-Minister was 
allowed to take his afternoon exercise. On tho d^ wkn the 
prisoner contrived to get from tho oulhnuao of tho fort to a bole 
cut in the stable, and so to escape, tho groom disappeared with 
him. It was then remembered, doubtless by natives who had an 
inkling of the plot, that the ballads bore some relation to the 
circumstances of tho parties, and the author of Palestine ” has 
left in his juurnal tho following spirited translation of the 
songs * 

Behind the bubh the bowmen hide, 

Tlio liorse beneath tho tree : 

Where will I find a knight will ride 
The Jungle path with me ? 

There are tive^and-Utlty coursers thm 
And fourancl'lifly men. 

When tho fitly-flfib shall mount his steed 
‘The Deccan thrives again. 

The Biidiop says that this might hove been a "stratagiro of die 
Scottish Biorder, ” and we need only refer our reader^ m a sort of 
parallel, to die song put into the mouth of- BUmdie of Devsn 
which awakened the suspicions of Fitzjamos, and -to the warning 
conveyed by Madge Wildfire in a jingling bidOhid to Geordie 
Robertson when be met Jeanie Doans at Musebat’s Caim. 

To analyse the pbt and to follow the adventures of Paoduiang ^ 
the space aUoited to us would be ImposaUe. But the outlhw ^ 
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^ iioiy if flf foH<nnt->Th« hoio-if n»sh a term cui be apdied. 
fa) onewlio is vona tbaaMannun, "pte iLf6lon,"RD(l w litUe 

oi a Imifffit— ia in reality tlie son of tlie legjitiautto claimant to tho 
priDcijpuity of Sattara. ^ Ilia real name waa Jeoba. In youth he 
‘Was kidnapped ^ a wicked unolci Quuput Hao, who ifgurcs in 
the narrative as Gabbagi Gboutda* Ouuput had su%'cral objects to 
acoomplish in lifiD. Ho wanted to marry hia own sun, Midiadsoi 
to Sagoonai tho daughter of a Brahmin^ who wus betrotlicd to 
P^durong ; and ^ wished to be mode Ilaja. With tins view ho 
tries to murder his brotber, and kidnaps tho child. Tho brother 
csei^os, and, disguisad as a ^athord, livoa for some )oars in n 
wild and inaccessible glen. Pandurang fulls ii.<} a child into tho 
hands of Sawant Kao, a chief of snino note in the isorvi(‘.o of 
H'olkar. His^ patron dies from wounds reemved in a bnttlo 
between Sein^a and ITolkar, beaueathing to Pandurang a siUci 
chalii which is to servo as a clue to his parentage and birth. 
Deprived of a protector and thrown on his own resdurcos, the 
ligntful heir to a Mahratta priociytality gne^a through a variety of 
queer adventunw, and is put to all sorts of shifts for a livelihood. 
But, wherovor ho goes, tho rcleiilleas and vindicUvo undo turns 
up, generally as a Gosaui or snered mendicant, to iliw'art his 
Bophow and to got rid of him. Pauduning is by tunis n si^rvuni 
to a shopkeeper, a pmi or orderly, a groom to iiu English otticor, 
a protended xnag^man, Q hireling to two ruiliauly advent urers, a 
delegate to » native Court in the disguise of u Bhecl, and a clerk, 
and eventually a pleader, before an English judge in a populous 
city. During all these metamorphoses tho Giisuiu ur wickeil ivh'w 
tive is always instigating others to caivy out his roveuge. And 
tho unlucky Pandurang is wounded, hunted from place to plnco, 
captured byBhcels, robbed by Thugs, and iiemiy Iniled by juugh.- 
fever. Sngooiui, bis betrothed, is twpfi.'ieil to similar perils. At 
length the vagrant r-oii is reunited to his bnnlslied fiither; tho 
minor villains of tho narmlive are suitably disposed of; the troop 
of Gabbi^ or Ginipiit are worsted iu battle ^ the .adherents of 
the rightiul sovereign ; and when the villain has inudo a full con* 
fossion, 01 ^ the English Kosidont luis appeared on tho scene, all 
ends happily by the accession of tho old goatherd and by the union 
of Sagoooa and Pandurang. G unput, we should say, though as 
mean a rascal ns the pen of llction ever drew, is not banged or lilowu 
from a g^, but is only imprisoned for life. 

Such is tho outline of a tale which, though not wanting in 
meri^ and certainly neither dnll nor commonplace, will never tnko 
rank as a ilrst-clnas Oriental story in whu'h ati accumulation of 
new material Is so skilfully disposed ns to aiiract and lun ^t the 
attention. Tho editor remarks truly that tho hero t'lumot be 
termed inioreatiog, and the humour, such as it is, is coarse, aud 
has none of that delicate liavonr which takes oil* their grossnoss from 
vice and crimlcality, and cltarma us in Gil tho Arabim 

Iflghta, and JIuJec Baba, At the sanio lime some of tho incidental 
skotches and episodes are striking, and in tho hands of a leal 
artist might iiavo lifted the work (o a higher level than just 
criticism will over assign to it. The udumtiiros of thnic Pin- 
daries are well told. There i.s a .scone in which Pandurang locks 
up his enemies in a lonely cave soTiicwhat after tiio fashion 
by which Arbaces, in The La^t Daga of romjm;\ coTifino.s tho 
sole witness of the murder. Then tho doscriptious of Oriental 
camps, armed assemblages, police courts, and of the funeral 
of an old Hindoo, one of tho few respectable characters in 
the memoir, are goner.illy accuT.ato in detail and decidedly 
curious in chiiractcr. Wo could have wished that rijr B. Erere, 
than whom no one is more ca]iable, hud added a few uutea iu 
explanation of obscure paa^agcB and alliisiouH, mid iu eniundatiun 
of obvious errors. Why an editor who lends liis name to n re- 
print of an obsolete ^vo^k, and graces it with a w(41-writtcu 
preface, should say that ** it is iisolchs to atteiiipi to correct wrung 
names, or how he satislies irmi%<elf that “correct translatiotiM uf 
modes of address ” “ would ha\ e iuvulvcd aUerutions in style not 
joBtitiable in a reprint,” wo cannot imagine. There aro* surely 
such things as foot-notes for all now edili(in.s, and a heading to the 
chanters would not have involved more labour tbiin on unlearned 
public has a ri^ht to expect. 

Til# real histiiicatiou of this book is, however, very well pleaded 
by Sir H. Frcre in his prefac.e. No man has taken a deeper 
interest iu the people over whom he was formerly placed; none 
bbs'beeu more earnest to welcome signs of national and social 
advancement, or more keen to delect tho presence of good qualities 
ia the midst of deep^ moral deba<>ement. Yet, wo have bia word 
for it that the descriptions are “ remarkably faithful sketches” of 
tha time; “aubstantially correct generally truthful,” and so 
fbrib. Now the story, in plain language, describes a set of men, 
■ who, from the hi^^hest to the lowest, swindle, cheat, oppress, rob, 
pliuraor and assrainate, with little or no compunction, to serve their 
own ends. Englishmen who delight in running counter to tho gene- 
rally received estimates of tho naiioual character, and voluble young 
natives who wear polished leather boots, drink pale ale, and quote 
Sbokapeare glibly, may very likely protest ogamst the narrative, 
and dmare that such a state of soaety could never have existed 
only “ sixty yean ago.** But those who have had tho opportunity 
of gauging native character when exposed to corrupting iiifluencos 
without sefoguards, and of mneacking tho materials out of which 
Oriental hisUny most be written, will testify to the truth and 
{isrioO'Of Sir l&itleEreze’sremiirirs. Pandurang lived and moved 
amoBgrii'littmin beings who, in tho general scramble for the good 
\ tnttM'of Aia world whidh marked the dissolution of the Mogul 
^pue, lAoko looae ftom the slight restraints which religioii or 
terrim handli of one or two vigorous rolen had imposed on 


them. We earner found JMakbolgp, and we hetre' deaaad. it oub 

If we liave dooe notbloK else rdi Midi wo imvo midt such a 

state of things os is described by Pandurang, Ilori miaply im^ 
po^ible. And that a..Uberal?uuiiaed ex-Goveraor,. with a large 
axuerioiice of native cborocter, oud yet tolerant to a fault, shmU 
deliberately record his opinion of the subslantiBl accuracy of aCh 
a hideous picture of morals and mannor.s, ought, in the eyes dpq 
stutoi nian and a philosopher, to bo one good reason why we were 
placed in Indio, and why we should remain there for a very long 
time to come, 


OLD Or.UMAN LIFE* 

V KKYincunsislontandovou contradictory views have beenpre-^ 
aeiited in luodcru times of tho mudoH of life and the mauuers 
of the andeiit GormanM — the Gormans, that is to say, before they 
vveu'u ChrLstianized. .ft has beon common with souio in the prido 
of modem tuiliuro Li paint tiicoi fui the merest savages and 
barbarians, living without houaes or herds or llio tillage of the* 
Hol), roaming the priinuval fomata iu till the glory of rude free- 
dom, (Old allowing no trace of civiliKiition. A diireieut, though 
equally orr«meuus, view roprc^oiiled these same Germans in toe 
light of poetry luid romaneo, as endowed with a Is iderness of 
feeling and a cbivalrou.s devotion to the weaker mx that have 
hardly been paralleled in tlm world since. The origin of the latter 
and moie pivvalent view is not ditliciilt to truce. Of eourso it ia 
agreeable to the iiiudurn Teuton iiiut his aucudtors should be do- 
seribed as a rare of sens! live 'IVonbodours riithcr than ns ii tribo 
of wild IndianM, and uiudern stmliineiitaliels found pleasant 
rinployiueiit iu etdarging upon the ideal virluc.s of their forctalliers. 

It is more s]u‘cittcHliy to Tacitii!^, liow'cvcr, that wo intist trace 
tho loots of Ibis t'anoy piiduro of old German life. His Germania 

S aibl.*^ a raco gifted w'itli tho noble virtues that were moat at a 
ifrcoujit ill the corrupt Jiiiporinl society in Komo with which 
ho WAS familiar. To the mural decadence of the luif^tress of tho 
world at the height of Iut power and gloiy Tacitus ()ppo‘'ed tha 
idealized portraiture of a w''orld of rimplu primitive manners befciro 
luxury had corrupted or vice enslaved. The toudoucy shaved 
hy so many other writers to iind a golden age »t the origin 
of liunum life and eoeiety ‘wa.s no duubl strong in Tacitua. 
He s]»e.‘ikri ia his Anuult of llio early race that was not 
at iiU Hubject to rude but lived puro^ innocent, :md 

free, practifaing iu.-linetivcly all iho virtues, until equality was 
overthrown by luomirehy, and forro and ambition ruled supremo. 
Like Uousscau, 'JWila.i SAW in llie life of nature, as oppo!^i‘d to 
civilbf.ul)on, tbo veritable ago of gold. He strove to console him- 
self lor the evils of tho prcHont by creating his idesil in tho reiuoio 
in epiice ortho past iu liniu, at omt moment placing it at ilm origin 
of soeioty, and at iinulher, so that it might bo nearer and more 

tt abk>,•on too outskirts of tho Itoman Empire, among tho bar- 
uio whom Hoiiio had begun to fear. 'J'Lo fact that bo time 
idealized in his OWumtia seem a plain from ihe circumstance that 
wro iind in the treatise many of the chief feaiures by w’bich varlou.*) 
writors had described the Scythian.'*, I'luaciaus, and other barba- 
rians, iw if burrowed directJj^’ froiu them. No doubt the (hrmmia 
cuiilHins accurate inrormation reg.anling tho Gomiatis. Such 
information as 'J acitus was able to pick up couceruiDg them 
towards tho close of the first century has been interwoven with 
other and morn fsnctful doaeriptionB, |;iving as the result ihe- 
representalion of agooerousideal that might serve at once to strike 
shame into the degonerat** Konuvns for their vices and luxurioa 
and incite them to a nobler activity and tho pursuit of higher eiida. 
What miinitivo Spiirtii was to Greece, and particularly lb Athens; 
what too Komo of Komulus and Nuiua was to the later Koniaus ; 
what tho virtues of tho Hyperboreans and the wisdom of the 
Sc>lhitin.s were to classical auti(][uity, Tacitus eoiighl to make 
Goriiiaiiy and tbo Germans to the' Komans under Domitian. 
Much that he has told us is undoubtedly true, and is invalua- 
ble for the light it throws on a period of almost utter darkneiKk 
But the Germania is nevertheless an idealised iwpresentatioa 
of the uiudeut Germans. As MontesquieQ. in his of Laivu, 
lias painted too Engliah Constitutiou m its fairest colours; 
as Madame do Staet, in her book on Gormauy, gave a roy^anod 
under tho form of sobor doscinption: or its l)e Tocqueville, iu* 
Lis account of American democracy, pictured forth an imagined^ 
rather than too actuiilly existing, dbmocrocy, so is it in like manner- 
with 'racitas. Eiuto of these writers, it may be said, has given' 
his Oertuama to the modern world. 

The impressions thus produced by the -writings of Tacitus X6« - 
garding tho ancient Germans are not easily to be eradicated. We 
may expect our German friends to cling to the fancy picture till 
they are compelled to give^ it up. All the more honour is there- 
fore flue to any of their writers who seek to got Wk to the facts 
of sober liisto^ from tho region of romance and imagination, ns 
WiickeruAucl does in tho volume of essays before us. Tbosi^v 
« Minor Works” are illustrative of various phases cf Gem^ lito^ 
and manners at dilimnt iwriods. The drst^peia in the vriume - 
are devoted to ancient Germany, to olunidationa of soina*o£ ita 
more general cbamotemtics; and sevaxil of the anbaequeni ones. 
dei4 vvith- special features of German life in, the Biiddle agei^- 
whOe toe test are of a more or lesa teohnical mtim'aBd'iutereat^ 
Heir Waokemagel,it wdllthns be seeiv.does not speoiaUy attbet; 
popular snbjecti^ md neitoer can we ley that he ia a peracalar)^ 
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ittcft^tive writer. ^ !!« U ^ tKe luitt^wirita DiTMdurt fbVl 
dOf tlld litSMYy irhsi FrQm.iii[6 multitude aud .vr<ia]& of tbo de- 
Ittlkwliioh he ofleie ue^ bie wffxtiiimuMuine an almoat eocycloomdie 
^iSliaracter^ and wo may he tei^plad toadjiid^e him a mere colloctot 
— -uttte and oirt-oMhe-way items ol foiigotton lore. Such an 
aaioOj however, will be transitory. The patient reader finds 
the details are not preaentaa to him uiorely for their 
sakes, or to dusday the erudition and research of their 
collector. They will ho aeeu to arrange themselves iu philoso- 
phical order as illuatrativo of certain Inroad principles or important 
fhatures. Their merely encyclopesdic aaptict tlnis diHappears. 
‘We are under the guidance of a capablu and cultivated hsadur who, 
even when moat profuse in the multitude of bis information, never 
loses himself iu mere doiails. The stylo of tho book is not iudetul 
'to bo greatly admired. But the reader wlio is more intent upon 
matter than manner, morn careful to obtain information of a valu- 
able, because illustrative, character than anxious to criticize tho 
vehicle by which it is conveyed, will forgive the hard and soiuo- 
'times involved sentenuos, the wearisome and too numerous refer- 
-ences and notes, and the sometiuios irritating display of erudition. 
The contributions to a knowledge of Ueroian antiquity will repay 
(Che student fur his labour. 

The fir8t> end in some respects most imi^ortnnt, of tlio papers 
aontained in this volume deals with tho ** Family Itighls and 
Family Life of the Oeriimns." Wackerungol adopts neither of the 
two hypotheses of which wo have spoken. His Oerinan nnceritors 
are neither the wild Indians of modem invotigutors nor the 
chivalrous models of Tacitus and the sf^ntiinontalists. ^ To him the 
heathen German stands on much the same stiige of moral and 
civic culture as the Ureeits who nro de.sc}‘ibed in the Homeric 
poems. Although it may at first sight seem tc) be claiming a good 
deal tf) ask us to rogiud the Gcrniaua of the first and socond cen- 
turies os so far adi’anced, we soon discover that this stage of 
progrei^s includes very much that is tho reverse of noble or attiac- 
tive either iu the savage or the civilized human being. The 
famllv of tlio ancient Genuan w&i a type and imago of tho wider 
M) oi' the State, Hegel hoa Hiuuiniirized the groat stages of tho 
progresH of the human race histuricaliy under tbo Ihreofold repre- 
sentation in which, firot, only “ one ** is free, whioli develops into 
the second, wherein *^Kome are free, iu order to p<is8 o\ or into, and 
find its coiuuktion third, in which ** all ** are free. Our eariiost 
glimpses of German society show that it exists in tlie first of those 
thre(! stages or phases. Tii the family only one La free us ralecand 
master, and nil its members are subject to liini. The father uut 
only exennsed authority over wife, sons, luid duughiors, but they 
were his property, his goods and ohutlok. Wliilij tho people 
were divided iuPj priests, nobles, freciueii, mid slaves, there 
ijxistcd in tho narrower circle of d(»n)£*siic. life only tho dis- 
tiuctiori of those who were free and thosts who served, of ruler 
and subjects ^ for the father wos king and priest, nobleman and 
freemati all in one, and not rnort'ly held the plough, but al^ 
wielded iho ewoitl both of war and jusfietj, olTcred sjirrjjjce.4 on 
behalf of Li« family, and directed them in all things, while they 
hououriid, obeyed, and served him. This was true only, of courae, 
of tho free race. Tho bondsiiiau wa.s tivutt^d os lucapuble of 
holding pruperty or of acting nccoidiug to his own will, and his 
wife and family belonged equally with himself to his lord. 
The lirido was bought by Iho bridegroom from lie.r father, to 
whom tho price was paid over, and this was tho only legal uiodo 
af obtaining n wife. A coiitnwt of marriage begun in liiiy other 
Way WHS rf'giirded as robbory, aud might h(f punished ns a crime. 
A ring was placed on the hand of the wife and shoea on bur feet, 
in tcfkeu that she was bound by the will of her husband, and that 
the was his alone. Tho very grammar of the Germaus proves 
tiiot the woman was thus considered tho property of the man, 
fiur they apeak of dan Weib, not die Weib ; und she might be sold 
4 >vor again, or even killed, if by any act of iutidclity she ap- 
peared to deserve such a fnto, without punishment overtaking 
msr lord and nni^ter on her account. Of conrse, when the witn was 
thus dealt with, the children were also regamed iw servauts, and 
h is curious, says Wockemagel, that the vrord Knecht, <ir servant, 
Is closely connected with Knabe, a boy, while Dime, a maid, is 
Mvad •irom dienan, to serve. In tho German domestic circle tho 
^^ildren of the free aud those of the bond mixed Uigother, performed 
the same sarvioet, ate of tive eame food, and had the same enjoy- 
ments aud sports. 'Hardest of oil perlmps was tho lot c»f the 
aged, who were niado to feel that they wore cncumbrancos on the 
eartb* It was of course held Uiat none who died on a rick bed 
wouH enter Wolhalla, tho home of tho blessed gods and of heroes, 
and it wasi not unusual for tho old to soek death fur t)tctnseh’t!.s 
when thov thought their Umo had come. It was oven the en'io 
that the riaughtar cf tito old by their rolatlons was often con- 
ridored a labour of love. Ho not,*’ says Wackcrn.agel, let us 
^tddetatthebarbarj^afoiirfasefsthersaBif tUs cruelty were cou- 
ftded to them idooe ; it was common among many other peoples of 
^tuoppand A^eveaamonff whose image and repTeseniation 
aeems to us still of an ideal dii^ter; there was a time even iu 
Romo when amgeouunans wm tlwown into the Tiber,” 

In andentOeiwiiy Che wants of the household had to bo sup- 
]^ied by every master or head of a family, with the help of ooutso 
of hie servants and children. What was required for food and 
elotbing as well as what was needed in the way of implements must 
ill be mane-made* These hraadim el laboiur which were thought 
iiawmrthy of dui man upon timvrimiea and chUdre^ttmag^ 

and slaves. BkiMr peppla had shaes trained to special 

ahd devoted wb% ta Chec^ while the lord took 


pl 088 lin In flllBtl&Infif nd nudcinip miy lua own wa^smlsr 
chase and for war. At the feasts on solemn or eexemoniona oecif- 
aions it was the piece of the wl& to serve herioid aod his jgnMh 
and to band round the horn from which th^ drank. Xten ladieo 
of the highest rank performed this office, which frequently was so 
light or easy one, as tho guests satfarapartarnmgoaaloi^ the hall 
of festivitv, every two or even one at a sepmte ti^e, and.all drai^ 
fmely Kkia fiercely. That indeed, says Wackeniagel, was the old 
vice of the Germans. There were special occasions, as on great sacri- 
ficial fd^ta, when the whole assembled people consuined the food 
and drink which every one bad brought with him, as also -the 
auiiiials ufiered hi saorificd!. There secerns to have been no cus- 
tom of primogeniture known among* the Germans, for all sons in- 
herited in eoi^ poiiions the property of their faihem. Thg women 
were excluded (both tho widows aud daughters) from jilharing 
the goods of their lords. Tiio custom first began in the middle 
ages of adinitUng tho eldest son to a larger share, and the widow 
and daughters lu a portion of tho pawesviuns of the father. In 
not a few cases, however, the widow thought herself bound not 
to outlive her husband. Sumo of the Gorman tribes held with 
the Indians that tho wifo was So much the property of the 
husband that she ought to die with or immedialidy alter him ; 
and if his body was buried or bunted that she was bound eiitb Id 
let liersclf bo interred or burned at the same time. 
iSuch are soiuo of the details contained in the paper on tho 
Family Life of the Gormans.” In one abort paper the author 
has gatnorod together the materials for a picture of tho stage 
of oullurts, miLoneis, aud luorality of the German races in their 
pre-Ohrisikn period. Tho souio plan is followud in tho other 
ca*4ays of the vulumo. Aflur that of whidh We have spoken is an 
almost equally interesting and instructive one on the trade nod 
navigation of the Goriuans, from which we ore enabled to picture 
them on another side of their activity — to see them M the 
Humorous expeditions to which Europo owes so much. A third 
exhibits to ue the Gonuau in his times of festivity— though 
at a later poriod — and we are taught what were the'‘djinks 'ne 
specially aiiecti^d. The essays dealing with special characteristics 
of Gorman life in later times include unaon Chess in* the Middle 
Ages,** which gives ua a glimpse of the domeslio sports of the 
weal tiller aud better born ; for chess was pcxmliarly a game of tho 
aristocracy, and much profusion of expenditure was devoted to 
preparing costly boards aud ornamental pieces richly wrought in 
gold and jewels, and adorned by many artistic devices. A 
ohaiucteristic of the period is tlio way m which we find the 
gaiuu of chess serving os a source of symbolical langaw. Its 
toruii^ entered into the hingnage and poetry of everyday lile^ Uina 
illustrating the eymboJicAl modos of view current in the middle 
ages. For in that period what was nearest and coiamonest 
must bo tho medium for suggesting souiotbing higher. This 
soniu tendency was exemplified in the use iu the middle ages of 
colours Olid fiowers had a special longuiqjfa of their own: 
oud tlic Hanco of Heath hecumo to art, both in pmntiog and 
arcliitiicture, a fruitluJ source of I'aricd and almost lunumurablo 
xopresentatious of moral or religious Higiiificance. Tho mingled 
rockhisaotisif} aud levity of the period was fond of exprtsssing itself 
in such ligures, aud of nU subjects deuLli came to be one of the 
most frei|iiout and favourite topics of illustration. On all these 
poiiitHHiid immy more much light is Uirowu in the papers iu Hen 
iVackinuagurs volume. Ik ohto cuiitoius Rome valuable papers 
UluAtriitlvo of the history of art in the middle ages. 


WUKTUIY’S MASnPKU.* 

T he proUlic author of Lo4 A'ir Alaaniimberd is ones sinere 
coming up for judgment Undeterred by the numerous son- 
tfeucra which it has been our duty to pass moii him on previous 
occuaious, ho prusenU himself with an air oi decided levity. In 
spite t)f all warnings as to the dangers of melodramatic writing, 
ho iiidulffoa himself in Murphy's Mtutsi* with a mdastrophe on a 
scale of hitherto uupanUltded magnitude. We will not do him 
the injuBlico of sunposiDg that ho is perfectly serious; for, to 
say tho trulh, he has far too muuh huiuout to be awestruck 
by his own creation. We giiess^ however, that the Joaders 
j for whom this story is specimly intended will be pusalod to 
‘ know whether the author invites their laughter or &eir team. 
Some of tiieni porhaps will be deeply impreussd by the stn^o 
narrative, of which we are about to indioate the satieBt 
points; aud, if so, wo are pretty certain that tho nanater 
will be amused, though perhaps alsa a little pksaed, by the 
emotions which he has caused. For ourselves we will eonfisss that 
wo wero curried along by the etoiy, partly by sheer ciiii- 
(laity 08 to the dimax which could iittingly cap so ^siiiguhff a 
eeries of adveotuMi, and partly, it is juat to add. 1^ thoakUfiil 
management of an experienced storytelltf. Benuma aim ittioiia 
novel, we ocMild not asy veiy much for Mmpkfi MMbtrj tn^an a 
speciuiBn of the art of balincing on the verge of <lidgroitiaqn% |t 
is worth the few rnmutes employed in reading it. 

Imagine than— we shall venture to tett we aim In our Offii 
way—a young man running away from the hwitafitiee of a or^ 
stepfather. He is in the wuds ofWbibnr SosmtLMai the rime 
of the adventuie appeaia to be veithiii >ihe laat v# yeeM* Of 
coursea viokat stoim is mgiagi ai ilwi(pe ’ ^ 
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gentlemen are leiTing Jheir homee. Suddenly there nppean 
a dog-cart with two occupants, driven furiously^ alo^ the 
md. The young niiin stona it just in time to^prevent its being up- 
set a fallen tree. Now, by anatural coincioencc, the two men in 
the aog-cart» who are in ftict^urphy and his master, are also 
running away ; but with stroiigpr reasons than young Chosney, 
who has thus saved their lives. . Mr. Kavanagh. the master, has 
just murdered his brother, who was ill advised enough to keep 
the whole of thoir father’s estate on the ground that Kavanagh 
was illegitimate. l.ogallv, the brother’s position was unassailable, 
but Kavanagh, an Irishman, considered that this only made 
his conduct more unreasonable, and accordingly strangled him 
in the course of a lively* ^tercation. Murphy, being also an 
Irishman, and of the conventional t^pe whose ono principle is 
a dog-Kke loyalty to his master, considers that tho murder was 
justitilibla, and even creditable, more especially as Kava- 
na|rU was a Fenian, and his brnther a loyal British subject 
^Tbis pleasing pair are in too great a hurry to give a 
account of the transaction to young Cheaueyj but they 
have just rime to hint that they are fugitives from the law 
when they hear the mounted police approaching ot full 
.gallop. Armnging the fallen tree across tho road, they wait long 
, g^E^ugh to see UJtit the policeman conies down and is smashed in 
the dark ; nod the three then gallop of! to London. On their way 
Kavanhgh. li.os time enough to inform young Ohesnoy that he has 
just committed a juntitl^mlo murder, and is going to escape to a 
distent land. OhcHney naturally begs to bo taken into his service, 
and swears etcruiJ fidelity to his now friend, the more readily as 
MurjiSiy shows soma symptoms of a disposition to choke him by 
way ofproeinitioa against treachery. 

Thus Oiesney sirihleniy lluds himself inseparably connected 
vrith a gentleman who has committed at least one capital crime, 
and who is bound (o some exceedingly indefinite country on the 
dther aide of tho globe. After a few more adventures lie em- 
barks with Kiivaniigh and Murphy in an emigraut ship, many of 
whose pwengers ore tenants from the ancestral estates of the 
KavauHgiis, who all share Murphv’s sentiments oL unquestion- 
ing lovfaty to their voung master. ^I'wo or three most iincomfort- 
abl ie circumstances speedily develop themselves. In the first place, 
Mr. Kavanagh has o series of fits of delirium tremens^ which are 
perhapit some excuse for hie hotuicddal propensities, but which do 
not ttfllce him a more agreeable companion. Muijpby, moreover, 
ahowB a strong disposition to throttle anybody who disputes his 
masters opinions on any ucciiHion, «)ven if thry are the opinions of 
‘ a raving luadtrian. And, finally, another friend of Kavanagh’s 
turns up, named Magiiin^, who has spent tho best years of his 
. life in follnwing the profession of a good old-fashioned pirate, 
with a black flag and a code of laws of tho old buccaneering type. 
Mr. Maguire a bit of nn nnachronisin, as he has evidentiy 
stopped straight out of tho Hovoiiteonth century, but that is 
a trifle in a story of this kind. The ship, with this 
delightful crev.', presently reaches an island which has been 
latefy thrown up by a volcano in a part of tho Southern 
seas previously supposed to be of unfathomable depth. The 
whole party iiiimedjately laud under Iho gn;en Hag and found a 
small Irish Itepuhlic; so Irish indeed, that Mr. Kavanagh is 
instantly recognized os absolute ruler by divine right. In this 
capacity he promulgates a series of laws with the help of a largo 
supply of whisky and of his henchman Murphy. The punisn- 
mont is in every coho death, and a certaiu Pat Loulati is the fir^t 
victim, being summarily executed fur the ollence of going to sea 
in a boat. It is, of course, not to be expected that an Irish 
Government, even when in the hands of a native and abaoluto 
Tiller, should be without a conspirator, and (he piratical Maguire 
acts with some energy in that capacity. Poor young Chesney, 
who is a domestic Englishman of the ordinary type, begins 
to feel himself in rather a false position.* And he ia the 
more uncomfortable os, in his enthusiasm for the murderous 
maniac who is now his absolute sovereign, he has written homo for 
his ailianced bride, lie begins to think that ho has iiiado a triiiing 
mistc&e. Young men should not swear eternal iidtdhy to the 
&st wild Irishman whom th^ iJiid galloping acrosut country at 
night pursued by the police. The brutal Saxon, when he is in a 
mmority of one in^ on^ islund ruled by a drunken madman, and 
distracted by^ the iuii'igaes of a veteran pirate, is in a very 
awkward position. It is still worse when the lady of his aHbc- 
tioiis appears one fine morniug, expecting to Hnd herself in a flourish- 


ing colonial scttlemcnti We miu.t reuiark, by way of parenthesis, 
that the author of this remarkable iinirative had better be on bis 
gu^. If there happen to be any Fenians in tho district which 
ho inhabits, he will be in danger of receiving some strong romon- 
utnmM for his base ciiricature of Irish ideas. Ho will be suspected 
of being in league ^th Mr. Fronde for the purpose of destroying 
our respect for the virtues of the Celt. However this may be, poor 
Mr*Cbesneylias now arrived at one of those desperate positions from 
wbi(^ be can on^Jm rescued by the most vigorous interference 
of the jmthor. InTacti be gets into a small boat with bis young 
lady, and purposes to soil to Australia-— a voyage in wMcb the 
chances are anout fifty to one in favour of his bmng swamped by 
the first bieese. Unluddly, as it seems, he is perceived from the 
island, and the Ibrociona Murphy puts out after him in the only 
other Doa^ with a crew of three powerful Tipperary hoyn. They 
■^[leedily overhaul Ohesneyand his intended, and are esanyingthem 
hock to ihe idand, whero Chesney is promised to be banged the 
same evsning, and where his bndo is to have the choice between 
deatii and heconiiBg Mrs. Murphy. We Md' our bcMth in cruel 


suspense— a suspense which, it may he renmrked, is all Ihe mofo 
trymg because we have only just reached the opening pages of 
the second of the two volumes. series of eveatsb wn ask^ 

can possibly be devised prhich will snatain the interest elresdy 
excited P The materials brought together on this tight, fttdo 
island,” as Mr. iiiivanagh calls it, in toe words of the popidst mg, 
are of so inflammable a character that we do hot see how aqm» 
plosion can possibly bo evaded much long^. Wo expoct thi^m 
catastrophe will occur like that which is descrlbea in one S: 
Marryai s stories, where a body of pirates on a desert islaiid manage 
in a single page to kill each other olT down to the last mao, and 
that tho author '^ill have to come forward, like the prompter in a 
mythical English tragedy, and apologise for the premSture death 
of all his chariictnrs. In fact, a terrific catastrophe occurs^ for 
whirk we ought to have been prepared by oertaln hints dimlv 
thrown nut beroreband. As ihe ooat is slowly making the ialand^ V 
the island itself suddenly goes down. As it had been thrown up 
by a volciino, it disa^ears in an earthquake, and no more is heard 
o*f Mr. Kavanagh, Mr. Maguire, or,, any of their amiable subjects 
and fillies. Tho faithful Murphy hereupon jumps overboard with 
the view fif joining his master ki another and a bettor world : and 
Mr. Chesney returns to England with a lar^ number of iiank- 
notes, roceived from Mr. Kavanagh in qne of Ills lucid intervahu 
marries, ond lives very happily ever liftirwaxds. He is supposed 
to have con tided this narrative to the auilior in after yoars^ and he 
Appears to have found a very receptive auditor. 

One dilHculiy remains. This abrupt termination of the atoiy 
happens at tho beginning of the second volume, and we are 
atlectf^d by the same sort of surprise with which Mr. Pickwick 
heard from Weller of tho tragic end of tho gentleman with the 
muilins. The story has gone down with the island, and what 
then is to become of the remaining pages P The answer is very . 
simple. They are filled with a miscellaneous collection of stories, 
old and new, which, on tho wholo, arc worthy of their prede- 
cessor. As a rule, indeed, they are of a more purely comic 
order, and are lively and amusing enough. Coming after so start- 
ling a narrative as Mtirph^'n they aro probably intended 

to relieve our feelings on tho same principie on which a terrific 
melodrama is succeeded by a farce. It would, however, bo lumcxiOA- 
sary to indulge in any drtnilod criticism of thoir merits. We cannot 
honestly say that tho book is destined to take its place on our 
library shelves by tho bide of the novels of Fielding, llichardson, 
or Scott ; but if atiy of our readers should be about to tako a ^ 
I railway journey of a couple of hours’ duration, they might do 
wor^e thfiii beguile the timo by a perusal of Murphy* Muiter, 
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PARLIAMENT FROM EASTER TO WlIlTSUNTTDFi. 

I T io in tbo nature of things that the Insi days oi' a Lil)cnil 
Government sheuU be tamo, ami the lust days of a C'ou- 
nervative CrovornmojMi ^.xciting ; lor when a Liber/d Govern- 
ment is approaching the end of its power it is falling beeauso 
the public is too quiet and peaceful, and wlicii the same thing 
hap])ens to a Consorvativo Government it tails because tho 
public is too ca^r and excited to allow of its prospering. 
Since Easter the 'present Goverinncnt has had an opportunity 
of allowing how very tame public life cun be when a Liberal 
Government is in office, pretending to do little and doing loss, 
and yet fully answering the calls of public sentirnenl. The 
(fOVoriimeiK mal^a no way with Icgialutiun. The Judicature 
.Hill has got through tho House of Lords, aud this is liun*ally 
all that can be said. Lord C.AritNS, tho arbiter of Lord 
Sklroune's fate, has damned the Land Tranf^fcr Bills w*itU 
mild approval, and consigned them to tho limbo of a B^dect 
Committee in June. The moasures of tlio Government with 
regard to Local Taxation are only tho beginning of a beginning, 
and excite no ii^rest, if they provoke no very violent oppo- 
sition. As to tne other measures of the (Tovernment, where 
arc they? Tho Attobnev-Gknkkal’s Jury Hill appears to l>o 
running aground on tho shoals of local taxiition ; uml there* Is 
as yet no sign of his promised measure for codityiug the law of 
Evidence, or of tho Bill to amend tho Education Act. The 
Ministry carrios on happily and easily as if it were in tho 
midst of a perpetual Long V^acation, and could sit ibr endless 
hours by tho seashore, having given directions that 110 letters 
^Aould be forwarded to its address. Its opponents are only 
' too happy to enjoy their Long Vacation also. They scarcely 
ever attack it, liavo nothing of their own to jiroposo, and no 
roxnarks to make about anything. Jf, as lie recently re- 
marked, he were in office, Mr. Disbarle would have a 
tiolicy about Gcntral Asia, and Local Taxation, and a 
hundred other things; but, being out of office, ho has 
simply no policy at all. It m said that llio Session is 
likely to be a short one, and that tor once in a way mem- 
bers of Parliament ma^ this year see the ist of August in 
the countiy. No one enn wish them to be kept in London 
a day longer than decorum absolutely demands. They have 
iioUiing to do, and* need*^ not be kept too long in doing it. If 
either side wished for a dissolution this year, things would 
bo very difEerent. There would be some stir and excitement, 
and every side Issue might bo made a field of battle. But 
the supporters of the Government are very anxious to have 
one year more of Parliamentary life, seeing how probable 
it is that they may never have another. The Government is 
wiUing to oblige its fiiilowcrs, aud cannot but acknowledge 
ia a little loss wearisome and exhausting when 
its occupants are nut called on to do anything more than 
continilo their official ciistlbco. The Conservatives are very 
unwilling U> pluck Ibcir pear before' it is ripo, and they think 
that a year will toll in their favour, and are not sorry to sec 
the great 6 LAtstoN£ Governmentj with its wild energy and 
biasing measures, sink into the safe mediocrity of a hu^runi 
repose. The Bath and Gloucester elections seem to show 
tliat the iuti is beginning to gut hot on the fruit ; but they 
‘“^1 willing to leave zuiture alone, and will not attempt to 
joy. it till time inokes it drop into their lap. 
it is.^lj on minor questions that there is every now and 
th^ a little burst 0^ excitement, and Ute House of Commons 
l^ev^ its dulnetf backing or diwarting tho Ministry. 
Jbe Government js still 'the Government, and, if it tries, it 
can gonerally command a vote. Ita most conspicuous triumph 
IW the vote on the question of Bnumuel Hospital, when it 
got tOKoOier a majority of more Aon forty to defeat Ae 
combing Arces of the Oily inemben and A« Conservative. 


Those who voted with it had, however, ihe of 

thiuking that Aey were not only supporting. their leaders, but 
showing tlieir independence of the (>>rporation of Loudhn, 
which has a Parliunicotary infiuoqce great cQQ^b to warrant 
a considerable amount of jealousy ^nd altlidu^V noi a Aw 
Liberals would quite agree wiA theiPo/f^nlhis ^ drilieiziag 
many of Ae acts of the Enefowed Schools CdiqmttbEon, yet 
there arc so many districts, and especiallyvin Scot{ai^i where 
funds available for sound projects are dt" j^sebt^ that 

it is useful to uphold the general jpriiAiple thatfikishi^eArms 
may bo insisted on with regard 

although any particular scheme may be 'faulty. The^Gp verily 
mont also succeeded in upholding the official resol|rq to niahe* • 
Oxford a military centre, and Mr. Trevelyan’s pro^ii^l toT 
limit tho number and curtail Ae emoluments 
offictr.H was very summarily disposed of. The rlV 

Preservation of l\iace in Ireland was also readil|^ 
tho ineiigroness of the opposition to it showed how 
is the section of Irishmen who ar#willing to live t^f^seliWB 
in tho discomfort of anarchy in order Uiat they may 'gratiljr 
their desire to in juro and annoy England ; sliort 

debate which ilio Bill elicited sufficod to show thSf^dnK Vecy 
advanced Irish member had Uie courage and sense to dcNouace 
tho iK)ti(;n that tho Irish pcoplo were really represented by Ae 
noisy patriots of *the capital. If the Opposition hud’ any 
earnestness in its resistance to the Government, ov any financial 
policy of its own, it might have subjected Ae Budget to very 
effective criticism ; but it never got beyond a few desultory 
questionings and incoherent objections, and tliought that 
enough had been gained when the Conservative leader 
found an opportunity of raising a J.augh at Mr. Lowe’s 
exhibition of what Mr. Disraeli termed his Australfiin 
cduration aud mannera When Ao unfortunate subject of 
Ae Aiahfnnn award was onco more made a subject of dis- 
cussion, Ae Government had in Bir BrAFFoan Norticcote a 
ncccKwiry ally, and Mr. Glaustonb allowed iliat he was making 
satisfactory ja^gress in. the official art qf saying little in many 
words. The Irish Testa Bill was not looked ou kindly by' Ae 
'Government, and Mr. Gladstone at first Aowed Ae irritation 
which his defeat had caused him by Ae reception he (^ve it ; 
but li milder spirit came over him, and Ae passing of Ae Bill, 
which was inevitable, was not suffered to be converted into ;a 
victory over Ae Government. But anoAer question ’^con- 
nected wiA Ae interminable religious disputes of Ireland lAs 
already given Ae Ministry some trouble, and is likely to give 
it more. It was only by a very small Majority that it got tho ^ 
House to ratify its proposal to positpone Ao deb^ on Ak 
O’Kkeffk ciisc until a Select Committee had heard A Aat Ae 
members of the National Board, whoso conduct was impugned; 
might choose to say ; and it sustained an uumlslakablo defeat 
when it attcEupteil to resist the addition to the Committee of 
two members chosen on account of Ao supposed indopen- 
dcnco of Aeir Parliamentary position. Such a defeat on such 
a very small question does not mubh hurt Ao Government ; 
but what does injure it is, that it should ahw such evident 
signs as it has exhibited in regard to the O’Keeffe case that 
it is utterly pei-ploxod, and that it is glad of any respite in 
order tiiat it may gain time to soe in what direction it ought 
to move. 

An expiring Parliament under a languid Government has, 
however, one sphere in which it act^itli force and ftela a 
playful delight in proving Aat some of its old energy is left, 
it can extinguitii with merciless resolution Ae^crotebets 
amateur reformers. The auUiora of such crotfijlv^ and Aeir 
Mowers have had a very bad time lately. j^itioal 
season could, in fhot, be more unfavourable to Ami. When 
Ao Liberal {siriy was in Ae tint flash of its great victory, when 
no proposal seeiuod too bold tor Ao GoF^nment to make and 
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carry, wlicnttic air Bcancd aliTC wiHi hopo tmd oscitomcaii 

overyliody thought that heraightauggostaoraethiug, and that one 
siiggesition was nearly as good as another. Little cliques 
gritliered themselves together, and took action, and were 
boistefous and confident and domincerixig. Nothing ma 
to be done until they Were aatiafiod and tlieir esi)cciul 
iancy was incorporated in the Statute Book* lleroafter, a 
ConHfTv.'itivo (Tovcnimcnt in search of a policy, and anxious 
to stavf* oil' important changes by making unimportant ones, 
may dally with some of those framors of crotcheLs, and be in> 
dined to buy idefis aiid support at the same time. But a 
tired Parliumont, with' u tired Liberal Ministry to giililo it, 
and a tired public to keep watch over it, is in a frame of mind 
entirely alien to the favourable consideration of propowils 
which seem destined to wake up bittoi-ncss and give eudlesH 
trouble and annoyance without pifcctiiig any tangible and 
indisputable good. Since lOastcr the House of Commons has 
Tcjectod by overwhelming majorities a pro]>o8ul to repeal the 
<k>iUngioUd Diseases Permissive Bill, a sclietuo for 

tlie State purchasing Irish Kailways, a pro^iosnl to uiluiit 
women to the franchise, Mr. Mull’s Bill for tlio Disestablish- 
inent of the Kuglish Chorc1;i, and Sir Cii.^ULCS Dilke’s motion 
for tlie redistributioil' of political power. On the occasion of 
the disctission of the last two of those schemes, Mr. (Ilaostome 
OQ iididly invited the advanced party to look at the actiuil state 
of things in the consHtuoncies. He did not hesitate to say that 
tho next Parliament wtil be much more Conservative thim the 
present one. hivery. one knows this without hearing it from 
Mr. Glai>8T0N£ ; but it necessarily makes some ditl'eronoo in 
the conduct of tlie jircsont Piurliaiucut when it hears from the 
head of the Government that be is already obliged to take into 
^nsidoratiou the filtered temper ol‘ the clccu»rs. There is 
nothing whatever to regret in the defciat of any one oi' thosfj 
MX proposals, and it ia much better that tlie House of Com- 
mons BTOuld ejqMress its opinion about them so unmistakably 
an to make the renewal vof them at rmy near date almost 
hopeless. We may also be glad that, fur the first time since 
he occupied his present. oiEco, Mr. Uuuofi had tlie pleasure 
of appearitig quite firm and decided oti some of these questions, 
«od that the knowledge that he was opposing opinions gene- 
rally ooudetuned, and< helping to crush a cause that hod no 
hopo ofcmoceoB, inspirited him to appear in the now character 
of a- man with d^nite opinions, wlikh he could sustain 
with sensible arguineats.> lie was as detormmed as tlia leader 
o£ a forlorn hepo in dio denunciation of the Permissive Bill, 
and of the Women’s Suffi'ago Bill, and spoke out like a man 
on both of these vlaogerouseubjccts. But it may be observed 
•that, however good a thing it may be tlmt the House of 
Commons sliould be thus peremptory in its treatment of 
iauciful [loliticol schemes, and that the lion k ShcaaTAKY should 
•ooQsoie himself for the timidity and uncortaiuty with which 
ho has received a thousand deputations by his vigorous leading 
of. an assured majority, yet this energy is only one symptom 
of a .Parliament which is long past its primo, and la unlit for 
much labour of any kind. The strength to resist doing bod 
work goes along with the weakness to do good work ; and the 
House of Commons, whether putting its extinguisher ou 
•ccotchets, or coquetting with the Rating. Bill, or giving 
a fitiol support to sm^l Miiu»t4*L‘ial prupo.sal'^, is equally 
aiming at that which it feels to be its one ap[H'opriato goal, 
the end of tlm Session. 


THE SIIAII ON ins TRAVELS 



•chiolly because it is odd. For a tiliort time Oriental poten- 
tates huTO the opportunity of |sro(lucing the picturesque tficct 
which always results from incongruity. The gurgeous seclu- 
sion which has for ages imposed on the imagiuatton of tiicir 
subjects is disturbed, not by a gradual desctuit into ordinary 
life, but bv journeys in railway carriages and voyages in steuui- 
boat^ whioti are minutely recorded in Western iiewsp^ipcrs 
for the amusement of a civilised and infidel population. The 
•change is perhaps rendered some what more gradual by the acci- 
dent that Moacoilir is a stage on the road to Berlin and London. 
Splendid military {M^eants are not unlike the traditional 
diversions of Eastern .Kings, and prolmbly Circassian and 
Georgian regiments^* rc^yresenting the transition from Asia to 
Europe, may iiave tdeen part , in the ceremonies of reception. 
In Germany lliere are os many disposable troops not Jess 
idsowy or solid than the. Riwinn battalions, and probably tho 
royal visitor under&tands military matters well enough to 
appreciate the irresistible superiority of Europetm armies to his 


orrn lories of Irnplar Itonemea and ill>tiaind i&fimliy. It 

will he no advance to himself or his country if he r^ms 
home bent u|K)n imitating the great armaments which he will 
have seen, instead of studying the resources which civilized in- 
dustry. provides for Uie purposes both of peace and of war. 
Royal travellers seldom find fiicilitfes fiir understanding ih 
economical condition of the countries which they visit in 
It is natural to honour illustrious guests by tho display of all me 
most impressive objects which can be procured, and it happens 
that military cstahlishincnts are as ornamental as they are 
formidable. Uniforms and banners and regimental bands 
outshine all peaceful competition, and Continental rulers have 
always alfectcd the character of professional soldiers. The 
8hnh of pKitsiA has probably been thus far confirmed in the 
belief wliicli ho may have inherited, that war and preparation 
for war are t)ic paramount business of mankind. Ho has no 
reason to suspect that ho has been ti*eated with any deference 
to the childibli or aeiui-barbarous tastes which might have 
been attributed to an Asiatic potentate. Tiie most [K^werfui 
of European sovereigns, himself n veteran soldier, has 
within a few weeks been entertained at 8t. Petersburg 
with a long succession of reviews and parades. It 

never Bcenia to ocxur to Emperors and Kings that tho great 
armies which they proudly exhibit to their visitors arc 
cxd naively maintained for the purpose of killing and maiming 
one another's subjects in the contingency of a (juarrcl. 
The Geriiinn JbipraoR, then King of Prussia, review'ed largo 
bodies of French troops only a few years before his marcli to 
I’aris. Tiiere is little chance of a rupture l)etween Germany 
and Russia ; but if any cause of dispute wore to arise between 
ilinm, *their respecti 1 0 Ministers and generals would iniiiiedi- 
ately begin to calciiiato the forces which either Power could in 
case of necessity bring into tho field. Even when regular 
armies become redneed in strength, as at the present moment 
in Spain, tho graver evil of an armament of the rabble is 
substituted for a great milibiry cfitablisliment. Europe is 
not in a condition to lecture Asia on the blessings of peace. 

It has been su^csled that the cotnpirtflave dWicieiicy of 
England in materials for military pomp snould be sup] diet] 
by a display of naval power. One newspujasr correspondent 
pro|Hji»cs that the Jbiyal yacht with a portion of the Cliannel 
tWet should receive Uio 8 uau at Calais or Ostcnrl, and eonduct 
him up the Thames to London. There is no doubt that tho 
novelty of the sight would be imnressive, and the mercantile 
shipping in the river and the docks could scarcely fail to 
astonish an inland-bred visitor ; but unluckily Persians can 
scarcely be expected to bo good sailors; and there is rea.-ion 
to fear that the Suaii might not be at leisure to appre- 
ciate tho merits of ironclad vessels. It may also bu re- 
marked that a certiiin amount of knowledge is required to 
produce astonishment or admiration. A child is Bur|>riBod 
at nothing, because it has no standsird of compiirisoii ; and it 
is probable that a Persian sovereign would scarcely be able to 
disting uisli bctwc!on a steam -packet and tho latest product of 
destructive marine architecture. It is novcrthclesH to be hoped 
tliat salutes will not bo stinted, for tho sound of cannon and 
die smell of powder are always iittractivo to the senses of 
Royally. The Uourt carriages and horses will perhaps hardly 
satisfy tlio expectations of an £;istern' iirince ; but it is proper 
dial every ollurt should be made to pay the SiiAU suiuil.tlc 
attention. Buckingham Palace, with all its defects, is belter 
than an hotel; and as a visit to Windsor is arranged, he will 
SCO QUO Roy id resuleuco of unequalled grandeur. For the 
rest, the sights best worth seeing in Eiigiiuid are .London and 
its population. 

If it is desirable to ccmvince tho Suau that the friendship 
of his groat Indian neighbour is wordi having, he muKtISe ' 
supjK>sed to hiivo already learned die rudimentary propositinu 
that wealth and numbora arc the chief clement of political 
|K>wcr. In no other capital will he seo such crowds as in 
London, and ppular curiosity wtll ensure tlie aasemblago of 
miiiiiiudes wherever the 8 uaii may direct his course. Some 
mcmliers of the Persian Royal Family once published an 
account of a visit to England full of characteristic exaggora- 
tious of tho number and splendour of the objects which excited 
thoir admiration. The Londuii of tho prcisont day, if it 
deficient in ardstic beauty, requires no Oriental hypcrbol^ ■ 
to describe its riches. Modern reforms have hupfpily'not 
yet reached the body which has assumed to itself the exclu- 
sive right and cluty of representing tbo public hospi- 
tality of England. Tiio Court functionaries''who are charged 
with the office of entertaining the Royal guvst' naturally 
apply to the L(UU> Mayor to relieve thexir* of a por- 
tion of their obligations; and tho Bdah; like xnaDy ’ otlit^r 
lUustrlous pcrsomigca before him, will sohrnidy enter- 
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tained at the Guildhall. Tlie freedom of the City be 
preAcntud to -him in a suitable form ; and his name will be 
tbencelurth enrolled anuaig the citiiseos of 'Londoh. It has 
not been stated whetlier, like the OtMoan^SoLtAV, he will 
become a Rui^^ht olT the Garter. As > the principal dignitary 
one of the great hlahomotan scots, he might prefer 
V plausible claim to be placed on a level with the more ortlio- 
dox Caliph who reigns at Constantinople. If Uie Persians 
have been loss connected witli JiingUsh |)olicy than the Turks, 


MiKisTJin of the jNTEStioahM.given to the prefects mvld.lutw 
cailcal forth a aeries of saroasttc critieisaia from ..QrJettajst 
joamulista.. The cool intimation that the profeot need not 
trouble bimaolf as to the legalitv of* the Mimstwr'a orders, 
conao he will always be covered by thc tJIbistm's responaU^ 
Hty, and the direction to interfere m behalf of the Govern- 
ment candidates in every election -within tho reach of hia 
I ixiilnence, would have been cited as proofs of the essentisHy 

^ ^ ^ ' arbitrary charactcroftbe Imperial rule. Tlic return of on Op- 

they are also not obnoxious to 'the pwjudices which are in - position cimdidato would have been wdoonied as a forttlnc^ 
some quarters enbertained against tlie infidel rulers of a- ' instance of rosUtoncai to oiUcial tyrsdiny, no matter what nught 
Christian population. Both notions have passed into a stage ! be tho precise colour of his politics. Yet the first public act of 
of decadence* * Duke of Biioouic’s Ministry is to establish relations .with 

*1516 <' rt leason wWcli modem Asiatic sovereigns loam when ' tho prefects whidi ten years ago tho Duke of UBtwtiji him- 
they et «r the pale of civai/aUon is tho art of coutraciing «« "O^d have deuonnoed oa incompatible with potsonal or 
natioDiU debts; but it is not known that tho Shah or tho ; electoral lihertjr. Wo hear no mote talk of dewntralizatioa, 
Ministers who accompany him aro at present bent on borrow- j no _ nioro laiuen^ioos over tlie exaggented iuduenee ox- 
ing money. Tho Persian Government has already contracted eww<-‘d by the ^ecutiyc in matters with which it .has no 
witli a foreign capitalist for tho construction of railways in a concern. Ihe Duke ol Biioolie allows a coUoaguo to issuo a 
country which is still unprovided with roads. The Sii.\ns circiibr whiclicontradiota tlie doctrines to which he has hitberta 
dominions have been left outside tlio new project of M. : supjiowxl to be devoted, without so much as a wool 

i>E Lessep.s; but Ispahan and Teheran will probably be j of Nothing has boon added to veil or solVon the 

* naked Imperialism of M. Bkujle’s language. Tho Duke ot 


BnooLiE hus evidently satisfied himself that, ii' Frenohuien oro 
let alone, they will not go in Uio way in. which the Orleaniato 


provided with milway coTiimunication as early us Samarcand. 

It is doubtful whether a [Kior, ill governed, and thinly in- 
habited country will be capable of any considerable improve- . . - , , 

ment. If there aro i>atriota in Persia, they must rogunl as j ^isli them to go ; and when once his mind is made up on this 
the chief national danger the probability that the king- : point, ho has uo objection to adopt the turtics of M. Eouiaa. 
dom may bocorno virtiuiSy or nominally a province of tho ' '-f’hcre is a weak 2 )oint in this reasooun? which has probably 
vast Kussian Empire. Joalousica against the Turks on one , cacaped him. If Imperialist work has to bedone,aie cbauoos 
side, and the Afghans or the Indian Government on the !««*« ui the end it %vill bo best done by Imperialist workman, 
other, are a waste of vigilance and of eneigy. The object of j Duke of Buuolie may do his utmost to show that ho 
Anglo-Indian statesmeii has ahvays been to maintain the i w^rvy on Uio business of udminiitraUon as weUaatho^ 
indcpcudcnco ofPersia, and at. th^uno timo to resist encroach- j he had been serving tho Empire allbislifo instead of opposing 
mente which would ultimately redound to the advantage of 'j it, but ho will bo in considcrablo dangor of . breaking down 
a more formidable Power. Even if the destined boimiarics ; flomewhove. Some piece of policy which he will be.oxpected 
of English dominion in tho East hod not already been to aioiiuiesoo in may prove too mudi for his pride or his honesty,, 
reached, Persia has never been included among the , he will Uicn have no choice left but toaeporatolumselt from 
poaaiblo appendages which might bo added to the Indian 1 «* coalition which may by that time have grown too atrong for 
lilmpjrc. As long ago as the beginning of the present century j him to break up. This is Uie rockjt-head of every Oricanist 


the business of English diiilonutcy was to check Uie inllaeuco 
wliicli Napoleon attempted to cstablisli at the Ck>urt of 
Persia. It is now expedient to counteract as far as possible 
the arnbitdoua designs which may from tiuio to timo 
bo entertained by Kussia. It is greatly to be regretted that 
Foreign Secretaries have successiuUy insisted on retaining 
ibr their own department the conduct of Persian ufiTairs. The 
present Envoy was known to bo unacccptablo to the Persian 
Court; «^nd he has hud no meuns of bocoiniug acquainted wiUi 
tho relations between the Indian Goveruinout and i’eraia. 
Our knowledge of tlio nativo (governments of India furnishes 
civil and military udininistrators w'ith a duo to Uic motives 
and incdluatioris of Ka.'ijtem Ckiurts. Ministers and iavourites 
are not exclusively devoted to tho service of their sovereign 
and their country, uor is it ahvays easy to ascertain the true 
soat o# authority and of influence. The greatest advautuge 
which uu Orienlai motiiircliy can possess is to have a chief who 
j^ersonally directs the a-fiairs of 8tatc. An hereditary king, in 
Asia as in Eutoih), is identified in interest with tlie country 
which ho governs, while his counsellors may have many 
collateral objects in view. The activity ai>d spirit which the 
Shah has o^ilntod in his visit to die European Courts seem 
to itidicato a capueity of acting for himself, and a resolution 
to fcrm independent political judgments. It is said that a 
tiaditiona) law prohibited the Persian sovereign from leaving 
his domiBions, except at the bead of an army ; but a vigorous 
deapot is net easily hampered by customary superstitions. 
It is hardly possible that the Bhaii's excursion should fail to 
produce some changes in tho theory and practico of ' liU 
Government. As he movos westward, the condition of 
smety beoemas'inoro and moro unlike the state of an .Eastern 
kin^om; and he will 'find that ibo etgns of < material pro- 
sperity ore moro visible in England than in Bussia or even in 


ismmmiAh i>iios^is m fbanog. 

A hu -bad it* .prwerbntl ^act upon the 

xX Onwttii^ Almost 'from the dty tb*t their Princes 
tout uur easts -m-the 'Natioiml Aasembly'ths prospects of the 
P«ty ntee^ gTBWhig worae; end it they hnvo nt 

leagw Ateoeem m elmskiBg-tlie -pirwress of tho cotuitiT to- 
WRTU the jMutlve ‘^ptiea of ’^puMican Qovermuent, it 
hariweftab'ttioo^'ef Aufing thei^ves with pertous and’ 
WiptwVhidi dMy- ^ psMsdaidrIivee In repndlating. 
uifdertUe'wnipifeaiiM^ ^oMuotioiiilijaB "those which the hew 


member of the new Cabinet who has not entirely succeeded in 
subordinating oonacience to convenience. Legitimists anil 
Bonapartists. may pull together up to the moment of deciding 
whether the priuci^ of monarchy ishall take form in the penm 
of tlic Count of CiiAUBosD or of the Piuxca Jaiferial, becausui 
though the ends for which they .work are different, the means 
by which they, work for them are identical. But the Orloaidsts 
ettunot so euiircly dismiss all cousideratiea of means ; at least^ 
if Uioy do, their justiflGation for niaiiiUiiiing a separate existooqe 
falls u> tlie gcoiuid. An absolute Mouardiy may consistently 
lie reiinposed by force or framl. in eilhcr oosc it is but the 
re-entry of a master who bos been unjustly diexxNisesBod, and 
who U not boui^d to give any account to bis .refractory 
servaniH of ihe way in which he has regain^ his authority. But 
a CknisLitutiunal Moudrchy duos not oasily lend itself to 
these methods ; and if the Orleauists once kt this lUstinetfoa 
slip, they will muviiably bo merged in one or other ..of tho 
moro vigorous, bccauao less scrupulous, parties wiliU whitb 
they sue for the moment associated* 

As yot France baa certainly profited by the ezoeodingly 
mixed chart'icter of the new Ministry. The impoattbility of 
agreeing aiiioDg themselves as to a dynasty has forced them 
to dhpenso with any agreement as to the form of govern- 
ment. The circular addressed by the Duke of BftoeLix,to 
the French representalivos abroad expressly veaewea .this 
question ibr the decision of the Assembly, whenever it almll 
think fit to declare its will. The -Varsailkis Cjoinpaet'tiinia 
out, after all, to bo only the Bordeaux Compact regilt. 
The representatives of thrso ^^foaarchicsl parties have 
taken ijossession of tho Governmvai, only to find themselveB 
still forced to 'p.ut up witli tho 'Republic. Thifir solo claim 
to replaco dl, Tmiehs is that they, not beiog 'Repub- 
licaus, aro better fitted to ediuinistar 'the oiEaira of the 
Republic. That tho leaders of the ooAlition should bo 'as- 
sured of this (ruUi .is not wonderful, since in their eyes too 
bast odmiaistration of a Hopublic will be that wbieh gives toe 
baat promiao of bringing toe ttepubJic toa speedy ^d* ' But’ it 
is* net quite so i^taiu that their'foiJoweiSi 'When woetoeif -mfr- 
treme terror at the Paris and Lyons elftotkoa-lM'hf^ tuueto 
abate,' will continue to •share this convietion. •Bvon amoito tto 
deputios of tho liigbtCcatro dieroavo probtblyame who b(£evo 
that Republican Government Uha neoesti^ cu Fiaim, aud that 
any iuvtbor delay mrecognisiBg tois foot wiU eidf. tend to 
staongto to tho Radicals* Those wbo- tohs IhiB'^view may not 
long be content with a Mfautftry ooQi{NMud'i^flMn hre be- 
lieved to be only RopubUcans until they can agree which of 
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tlie throo Pretcui^era they shall restore. If they could persuade 
thvmsflvea thiit the Minister of the Interior will control the 
elections as completely as his prodccemn under the Umpire 
did, they would moro at their ease, inasmuch as they would 
thou begin to suspect tho accuracy of their impression as to the 
necessity of a Itcpublic. But thero are several cousiderations 
which tend to throw doubt upon the Minister’s powers in 
this respect. It is true that \mder the Empire tho Govern- 
nient did exercise a very groat influence over tlio elections. 
But oven under thotEmpiro the sphere of this iniluonco was 
constantly becoming more contract^. The Opposilloti in the 
Corps licgislatif grew in numbers every year, until at length it 
was no uncommon thing for an oflicial candidate to bo beaten 
even in a rural constituency. If the claims of tlio present 
Government to unquestioning submission on the x^art of the 
doctors aro compared with &ose of die Empire, they will bo 
seen to bo very much less. In the first place, tho Empiro 
itself has fallen into dii^race, and its fall must in somo degree 
have discredited tlie whole system of Ministerial interference. 
It is one thing to submit to a x^refect who speaks us the repre- 
sentative of an idol which commands unquestioning worship, 
and another thing to submit to a prefect who speaks as the 
represenlative of an idol which has been discrowned and 
overthrown, and Has been set up again under another title. Tho 
success which attended tho profucU in tho former character 
is not conclusive evidence that equal success will attend 
them in tho latter character. In tho next place, the Empire 
was able to appeal to tlio xieasantry as tho one refuge open to 
them from the advance of socialism. Tho new Government 
will of course try to present itself in the same light, and if it 
had succeeded to office upon M. Thiers’s death, instead of 
upon his resignation, it miglit have contrived to gain its point. 
But formore than two years tho peasantry of Franco have^ been 
accustomed to regard M« TniEUs as their protector against 
revolution, and his retirement from oflico will not make him 
a less conspicuous person in their eyes. On the contrary, it i 
is quite possible that he may be a better known man as loader 
of the Opposition than he could have been if he had remained 
President. His ox^portunitics of speaking will bo more 
frequent, and he will be leas restrained in the use ho makes of 
them. The Adniinistraiion will for the first time in France 
have a rival asserting that ho is better able than tho Admini- 
stration itself to gi Yo the country the security it desires, and this 
rival will enjoy tho superior prestige which belongs to a two 
years’ success in the face of unexampled difficulties. In tlie third 
place, the sufferings and anxieties which the French people 
have undergone since tlie capitulation of Sedan must have dona 
something for it in the way of x^olitical education. It has 
filicwn thuiu how weak a seemingly strong Government can 
b(.>; it Las shown them that a Kopublic, even a Ihidical j 
BepuLdio, may have higher and more x^^triotic aims than the 
more confiscation of private property. If the educated classes 
are still frightened at the mention of M. Gamisetta’s name, it 
remains to be seen whether tho peasantry have not in some 
measure got over their terrors. 

These oonsidcratLons arc important in two Avays. They make 
it doubtful whether tho new Governmeut will got a majority 
in a general election, and by tliis moans they may dis]K>so the 
wavering members of the existing majority to desert it, even 
b^re a general election. It must be rememborod that the 
division which deposed M. Thiers was extremely niirrow. Six- 
teen Republiconb deserted their |)arty at the last moment, and if 
only half of tliis number bad remained true, M. TiiiEits would 
have had a majority on his side. If these gentlemen see cause 
to think that tho country will not confirm the decision of Uio 
Assembly, they may ikiok it prudent to retrace their steps 
while there is yet time to do so with soiiio effect. M. Taroi t, 
who led the secession on tho 24th of May, admits that when ho 
visited his constituents a month ago they all— luauuiacturcrs, 
mereliants, farmors, landowners, workmen — agreed in urging 
him to vote ffsr tlie definitive oxganization of tlie Kepublic. 
M. Target defends tlio voto he actually gave by tho plea that 
he found his constituents equally energetic in favour of a 
policy which should reassure Conservative interests. It is 
possible,' however, that his constituents may find means of 
convincing him that they are not reassured by seeing the 
organization of the Bepublic indefinitely postponed, and the 
country consigned in the interval to tho tender mercies of a 
monarchical coidition, which wants even the unity required for 
giving Bhax>e to its own wishes. In that case M. Tarqet, or, 
if not M. Target, some of the less conspicuous members of the 
Sixteen, will perhaps treat the Duke of Baoglie as they treated 
M. Thiers a fortnight ago. Tho desertion may come with as 
Uttle warning, and may have an equally decisive result. 


THE TRADE-UNIONISTS IN HYDE I»ARK. 

T he Trade-Unions meeting in Hyde Park probably amused 
its mombors bettor than an ordinary excursion, although 
some of the speakers professed to regret tho interference of 
public duty witli scasonablo recreation. Assemblies of tlaW 
kind are more or less directly collected for purposes 6? 
iniimiJution ; and to a certain extent the promoters succeed 
in their object. The demagogues who address the crowd 
scarcely niako any pretence of reasoning ; nor could Uio most 
fulsome of affer -dinner declaimers improve on their adulation 
of the cliiss which forms their immediate and exclusive 
audience. Tho multitude of artisans probably listens with 
eagerness to tlie assurance that tho prosperity and tranquillity 
of England arc due, not to good laws or to upright aduiinis- 
tration, but to tlio wholesouie influence of combinations of 
workmen. Tho upper and middle classes are collectively do- 
boiuiccd us selfish and worthless, and the outrageous assertion 
that tho clergy are excc^ptionally cruel naturally produces 
8ynix>uthctic apjtlausc. Members of Parliament are, it seems, 
habitually drunk or asleep during tho discharge of their 
legislative duties ; and some at least of tho Judges are unjust 
and tyrannical, if not corrupt. One of Mr. Oikier’s proposals, 
though in other reax^ects it is not worth discussing, is highly 
characteristic of tho tendenciea of revolutionary agitators. It 
was suggested that a Minister of Justice, irrespousiblo to tho 
Government or to Parliament, should be elected by universal 
sulTi-agc, and charged with tho duty of dismissing judges and 
magistrates who passed unduly severe seuteucos. As the insti- 
tution would of course bo established exclusively for tho conve- 
nience of Trade-Unionists, it may be assumed that j udges ofse vero 
temperament might with perfect impunity put the law in force 
against all other offendera. uring his long course of agitation 

Mr. Odgeu has perhaps supported more dangerous schemes; but 
it may be doubted whether his ingenuity has yet devised so 
extravagant and imrcasonablo a project. Nothing is easier 
tban to make revolutionary Bpecches; but the demagogues 
have some reason to boast of tbtir success in assembling 
large bodies of adherents. Tho attachment of the leailors to 
the cause of law and order was suificiently indicated by their 
I clicico of a dismissed policeman to take a prominent part in 
tJie procession. Any person who has become notorious by 
coming into collision with lawful autliority is the natural ally 
of tlio Hyde Park agitators. A policeman who has failed in 
; organizing a strike of his comrades, or a gas-stoker who has 
attempted to deprive tho metropolis of light on a winter night, 
acquires the right to bo considered as a hero cr a martyr. 
A regular march of several thousand persons who hold 
similar opinions is nut a reassuring specUiCiC. On the other 
hand, the more timid sections of society aro not unlikely to 
overrate the danger. It is probable that a largo x>art of tlie 
crowd assembled on Whitsun Monday would refuse to concur in 
any open violation of the law. The demagogues who hope to 
terrily the pcaceublo classes by menaces of possible disorder 
find it prudent to warn their followers against immsdiate 
violence. 

It is unlucky that two country justices should have fur- 
nished an ostensible pretext ibr a gathering which would 
have taken place if Ciiipj^ing Norton had never been heard of. 
Tho farmers of tlio district by no moans diaro tlie indignation 
of declaimers and censorious journalists against the local 
Bench. The Agricultural Labourers* Union, which is the 
most mischievous as well as tlio latest of industrial combina- 
tions, had induced all Uio workmen in a pariah in Oxfordshiro 
I to leave tlicir employment on tho refusal of thoir masters to 
concede a large advance of wages. As Nature will not wqit 
for tlio termination of social disorders, tho sudden interruption 
of farming oxierations may cause the most serious evils, it 
was urgently necessary to supply die x^RCos of tho Uaionisls 
who had struck ; and the pTincijml farmer in the parisli suc- 
ceeded in hiring two men to take tho places of his former work- 
men. The labourers on strike were probably advised by the 
agents of tho Union not to expose themselves to the penalties 
of the law ; and it was thought that tho object of driving 
away tho now comers would bo not less effectually obtained 
'if women wore employed for the purpose of indmidation. A 
score of angry viragos with sticks and vituperaUve tongues 
cannot bo altogether despised, especially as any attempt to 
retaliate would cxtoso thoir victims to the vengeance of the 
husbands and brotners who were without doubt watching the 
effect of their vicarious demonstration. Ultimately ihe work- 
men obtained the protection of a policeman, and the femiiune 
riot seems, after all not to have been desperatdy f^midable. 
The magistrates not unnaturally thought umt, the attempt to 
intimldM was higoly culpable; and they found that undw 
the Act they were not at liberty to impose a fine. Their 
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error coasiatetl in treating women as equal to' meiu 
Common sense xnpdij^ea the strict role by aooordiag in 
many ways a compilative license to the ferocity of the 
gentler sex. The Spanish proverb that white hands 
convoy no insult oven by a blow, was perhaps not lite- 
Tally applicable to &e rural oiTonderB ; but the magistrates 
might nave considered that alloAvance should be made 
for women prompted by tboir husbands^ and a riot which 
was quelled by a single policeman could not bo of. a 
highly aggravated character. If it is true that some of the 
women whd were committed w'^re at the time nursing inflmts, 
they can scarcely have meditated ainy violent assault even 
before- the policeman appeared. A rebuke and an intimation 
that a second oileiicc would be strictly punialiod would in all 
probability have met the necessities of the case. Never- 
theless it is not surprising that the farmers of the neighbour- 
hood should bo more doo|>ly impressed by the heavy risk 
which they incur, and by the mischievous influence of the 
Union, than by a chivalrous deference to female disturbers of 
order. 

The Libenil imty has little reason for gratitude to Mr* 
OoQRB or Mr. Arch, for the Hyde Park uioeting, though 
it was Gomi^oratively unimportant, may perhaps cost the 
Government half-a-dozen votes at the general election. 
The course of recent electi^s has been in some degree 
determined by the hostility of the Licensed Victuallcia to 
the present Government, but tho revolutionary projects of 
the profoBTOd leaders of the working classes, and tho 
oppression practised by the Unions, have alienated tho great 
body of traders of all ranks from tho Liberal cause. Tho 
pretension of political artisans to a monopoly of power lias an 
unfortunate tendency to create a horisontai stratilication of the 
community, in place of tlio old-fluhioned vertical cleavage 
according to diversity of taste and opinion. In the counties 
which have been disturbed by the Labourers* Union, the 
farmers will have the strongest motives for voting against tho 
par^ which has countenanced the extension of household 
sufFrage into counties. The solfiah arrogance of the demagogues 
of the London dubs necessarily alienates all classes except 
those which live by manual labour. It matters comparatively 
little what is the imiuediate pretext for agitation; but tho 
demand for a repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
diiectly afiecta the interests of employers. It may be a fair 
question for discussion whether the law really requires altera- 
tion; but tlie claim advanoed at tho Hyde Park meeting 
extends to absolute immunity from tlie consequences of any 
breach of contract A workman is, os a rdo, practically 
exempt from liability to pecuniary damages ; and no alter- 
narive has been suggested for the penalty which has hitherto 
been incurrod on desertion of his cmplqyuient. It is still more 
necessary Uiat intimidation practised against comjieting work- 
men should bo criminally punishable. The agitators all^e, 
with a certain show of truth, tlxat in cases of trade intimidation 
the employer rather than the injured workman ordinarily oom- 

{ >]ain8 of dm outrage. The victim well knows that he is 
iable to a repetidou of die annoyance which he has sufTered ; 
and it is die plain duty of the master to ensure him protec- 
tion by enforcing die law. Lord Fiizwilliam has shown 
himself to be a trite friend of tho working classes by his 
determined resistance to a conspiracy of Unionists to perse- 
cute and ruin one of bis colliers for refusing to subscribe to 
Union. In this instance, the Unionists endeavoured to 
coerce die employer into becoming their accomplice by sub- 
jecting bim to heavy pecuniary losses in tho working of his 
pit^ but they would probably have resorted to a mmpler pro- 
cess of ridding themmvoa of tho obnoxious workman if they 
had not been deterred by fear of the law. To the plausible 
complaints of dass legislation it is a sufficient answer that 
punidiment must follow the ofience, which is exclusive^ 
confined to Unionist workmen. 

It would be idle to appeal to the &imeas or moderation of 
the Unionist agitators by reminding them of the efioot of their 
dootrines and pracdoes as they are exemplified on the Con- 
tusent. Mr. OoasB, who took the chief pmrt in the Hyde Park 
BMwttQg, was, at one time President of the International 
A asoeijt fr n, though there is reason to believe that he waa 
umoo^OQsIy an instrument in the band* of conspirators who 
midititei profimnder dsilgns. The Commune m Paris was 
elo^ allied with the International Society, which isat preamt 
cetbrw engaged in tendering government impoesibie in Spain. 
In boAoottidrieethe aohemes of the revolutioiiaty fimtion are 
unbr and ebborrenoe by aU classes of 
lovsin. QigBSTTA, who is not himadf a 
Jjii ^ to cause the late reaction in 
)its significant penUit tp trana^ power to n 


iJowor social stvatoiii. The long-estabKshed freedom of JBngland 
ftas been rendered possible bytthe absence of any. appeal to 
material force. The organization of street processions in 
London nuiy perhaps not bo prohibited by law, but it is 
dangerous to order and good govornmenf, because it is 
prim«*irily intended as a threat. !c is p^iblo that a future 
generation may find it necessary to restrict liberties which are 
systematiciilly abused. Paris has now for more than two 
years been subject, witli the approval of all good citisens, to 
a state of siege, if larger license is allowed in London, the 
merit belongs to tho institutions which tho demagogues 
habitually denounce. The [^pagatlou of mutual distrust 
and hatred among diJTorcnt classes of tho oommunity has 
been in all ages the favourite business of demagogues ; and 
pretexts for agiution are never wanting. Tt is to be regretted 
that in tWo or three cases unduly severe sentences have been 
passed on men or women who Lad violated the law ; but if 
the London gns-atokera and tiio' Oxfordshire labourers’ wives 
had never been prosecuted, the brawlers of Hyde Park would 
not have been less loud in their denunciations of the magis- 
tracy and the clergy. Tiio next general election will show 
whether the revolutionary agitators have secured to tlicni- 
selvcB any considerable share of political power. 


THE PKUSSIAN ECCLESIASTICAL LAWS. 

S nOR'J?LY after the passing of the four Acts which have 
introduced so remarkable n change into the ecclesiastical 
system of Prussia, the Catholic bishops immediately affected by 
tliem met together, and it is now announced as tlie result of 
their deliberations that they cannot possibly accept the new 
order of things which is to be imposed upon them. They will 
resist so far as resistance may be possible, and, if they obey, 
they will only obey under protest. It was scarcely possible 
that they diould come to any other conclusion, lor uiese Acts 
are a negation of every claim which the Komish Church 
makes in its dealings with the State. Tlie Prussian priest 
will be nominally uncontrolled in his spiritual functions, but 
tlio State will interfere with him at every turn, and will 
exercise over him a ccaselow control. Tho details of these Acts 
are well wordi studying, for it is only by reading their pso- 
virions that we can understand how severe is the pressure 
which the State is to exercise. Erom the first moment when 
his preparation for his sacred office begins tlio State takes the 
priest in hand ; it sees that he is educated properly, sanctions 
the exercise of his functions, removes him if he ofienda 
against secular Jaw, restrains his action towards his fcilow^s, 
and allows him to enforce none but spiritual pexialcies 
against tho laity. Certain provisiona^^are made in favour 
of those who are already priests, or who are on the point 
of becoming priests ; but, for tlie future, tho new 
system of control will be rigidly applied. In tho first 
place, none but a German or a ' natui^ized foreigner is 
to exercise spiritual functions in Prussia; and the Ger- 
man who exercises them must be a Gerinon educated 
in a ]>articalar way. lie must first duly pass through a 
gymnasium ; he must then go through a tliree years’ oourse of 
Geological study, either in a State University or in a seminary 
under State control ; and, lastly, he must satisfactorily pass 
public oral examination conduct^ by State officials, the object 
of which xa to show that he possesses what die Act terms the 
knowledge peculiarly necemry ,for his calling — that is, the 
knowledge of philosophy, history, and German literature. No 
new seminaries are to bo estabUGed ; students in die Uni- 
verrities are not to be allowed to belong at the same time to 
seminaries; and it is only if he lives in a place where there is 
no State University that a student may go to a seminary at 
all; while every teacher in a seminary must riiow that be has 
received an education satisfactory according to a lay standard. 
Nor will the priests in future be permitted to get hold of 
the young and give them a special and appropriate training. 
Existing seminaries for boys are not to be cIosm at onee^ but 
then they are not to be allowed to receive any new pupils; 
and, if they venture to receive any, the^ axe to be imme* 
diatidy diut up. The Act, in fact, recognizes that there must 
be priests, ai^ that priests must learn theology ; it Insists 

. 1 ... ^ :.u . -n ... education, 

Gemiaa 
pceribly 

run more counter to the whole spirit and teaching of modem 

When tb« print biu bwn pnpwl, tniiitd in thi. wn, the 
tin. will .mv. him to b. inuac tod into «MiMf|aritMid 
offion Bi« tuftpot who pmpgiM to mppoiat him 





The 


itamediiite]|y give oofcieo of hie ialentioo to the I’r^deol of 
the province, oad a aimilBr nolioe nout be given if itjM pro- 
poaed to txan^erer priest irom one epiriuud fteo^er, J 

or if merely a toraj^oigiy ocbupatit of the office iii to be ' 
appointed. 'Within thirty days the Preeltent um object to 
tiui Afpointmont on the ground lUrminee baa not re- 

ceived a proper education, and does n6i;| Icnovr pLiloBopKyi 
bietory, and literature aa ^oli as a good priest ought to know 
them, or that llie nominee has been convicted* Of/ dr.is being 
prosecuted for; an oifunce against secular law ; Or, laa^, on 
the ground tliat ho is a dungerouf jiovson, and liot inelitied to 
render duo obedience to the State. Against this injunction of 
tlio provincial Tresident the occlosiasticul BU|)Oiior is per- 
mitted to appeal to a now ccclosiosticnl tribunal con- 
atituted by one of these Acta, the character of which tribunal 
is Bttiliciently indicated by the provision that eix out 
of its eleven members must bo ordinary lay judges. 
But the State has another danger to guard against besides 
that of the wrong man being put into the place. There 
is the danger lost the place should remain unfilled. The Act 
rlherefoxo provides that within a year from the date of the 
vacoiicy the place must be filled up. If it is not filled up, the 
income attached to the oillce is stoppod, the income of the 
auporior vrhd ought to appoint is sto^jped, and the superior is 
subjected to a fine not exceeding one thuuHund Uiah'rs, which 
fine is to bo repeated until bis coutiiinacy is vanquished. TJie 
priest himself also tvho ventures to tike an app(jiuttnc!nt 
without due permission, or tempprarily performs tht; duties of 
a charge which the jState requires to bo perniauontly filh-d, is 
to bo liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred tluilers. 
Further, if the priest, aflcr having been iippoiuted, is guilty of 
any serious transgression of the secular law — ^as, ibr cxaiuplc, 
if he makes himself a part^f to any movement which the lii^tato 
considors prejudicial to its interests — he is by the mere fact of 
his conviction rendered incapable of discharging his Bpiritnai 
duties; and if ho persists in acting as if he were still com- 
petent, ho becomes liable to a heavy fine. All these enact- 
ments must be put together in order to see how groat is the 
change which the position of priests in Prussia will umlergo. 
To us who axe accustomed to live among clcrgymoi who 
have received the usual llngliah education at largo schools, 
who have then gouiS' to an English University aud taken 
the same degree as their friends d^tlned for lay profi^SHioiis, 
a may seem natural and ridit that what we know and ap- 
prove of, in England should bo iusistud on in Prusbia. it is 
one of tiiQ ^ great boaais of the Church of iv'iigJaiKl that its 
ministers are ^ in this way brought into hannony with tbo 
hutv, share tiie samo tliuuglits, and are uninuited by the ;;anic 
political lasting. 11 ur the Chui’cli of Koine wislics for , 
something ^otHliyvdificmnt. It wishes lor a pricstiiood forniio^ 
a caste didliuct from u)o laity, trained in its own peculiar 
way, ttnd'breallung Its own peculiar spirit. In Prussia it will | 
not have any suc^pricsthr^od ; and the priesiligiKl wdilch it 
gets wiU not only be trained in what it thinks a wrong wtw, 
but will bh. subjected to a aui>crvi6ion it ubhorp, and w'ill be 
constantly susjioctcj;! of acte which arc as nicritcriousiu ihe eyes 
of Koiuo as they are trciisuuablo in the judgiuunt of Uerlin. 

But the jealous watcbfuliiosa of the iStat<e is carried still 
fuvdier. A properly trained priest guilty of no offence against 
the Bfeato might still, in the oxcrciso of his spiritual fiinuCions, 
be inclined to tyrannize over other priests or over Jay men. 
Two other A0s vie him up us tight us Acts can tic him, lest 
he dioald tritnsgrose in this direction. The discipline of the 
Church over ecclesiaallcs can only be exercised by (iunnan 
dcdefioetteal authorities, l^uniahmcnt can only be inflicted 
after pvpcce^nge luivo been taken in a formal manner, aflcr 
. the aootuA^ has been heard, and oiccr the grounds of 
condensation have been duly recorded, corporal 

ptimhliirioiit is to be infiicled, the de)iu([nout ^ can only 
bo lined to the of u uiofith’s Hilary, and although 

bo may bo send tOf\a peuitentiury for three months, he 
cannot ^bo bom out of (rermany. And lus detent ton 
must bo immediately notified with tho most precise douu Is to 
the provincial President, who can shut up any penitenuary Ito 
pleases,‘and ban punish widi a fine not exceeding a .ihousatid 
thUera'wuy attempt to cHiablish a more rigorous discipline 
thaw the Act permits. If the delinquent thinks hiui&oji’ 
unjustly treated, he can appeal to the new occleehistical Court, 
and. eapecifd core is tfikcti to pxuvKle that one ground of this 
appeal dial^ bo that jui attempt has been uiai]p to prevent 
hia appeolh^r The Suite, U)o,r can itSjL'lf appeal, or rather C4m 
• wry the,caift Wore tho ccclosiuslfehl tribunal, if it thinks 
•(boa tho odhtiiriianco in ofiica of a priest is dangerotlO to public 
Tho previous Act lind pnovided that a pi;iost con- 
. ' vkiSid of lutt ^noe a^aibift public oidor, should bcr 4 }epoaod ; 



but tbik Adigosn .fturtibar,'. )^ 
ia xnscefy tH' bA; 

have procesdin^ ttken agdost^ busu , ^ 

sapenors nire to be jbet'^ih^t^ to take ffi6iua4|M Ike 
respouidbUityofdepcMdogh^;butytftbey dhcUBe,tbe«utift^ 
of the jxibunal is to be called Into pUt ; and if, after it peoe« ' 


nounces agemst hini, he prefliunes to d 
bis office, he is lialde to affine not ex.ceeditfga,hustd^ 
tImlerH, which is to be increased to a ^bouiwnd thalers if ho 
persists in hia .ofibnee. The laity ofo protected by an Act * 
which provides that nb cccleaiuatical pur^meut can be in* 
flicted afrccting their porsdiial liberty, tbeir property, or tlieiT' 
civil Ht^itus. Nor can any occlo^astfcal punishment ba 
inflicted if iU ground ia that tho offender htis dona somcthuig, 
wliicli the State requires him to do, or has voted or not voted 
where the State i>crmittedhim a free clioico. For purely spirityd . 
ofltiiices a spiritual penalty may be infiictod; but then no publia 
notification of its infliction may bo made, and all that may be 
done i» to announce to members of the. same .communion that- 
it has been inflicted ; and oven then Uiia aiinouncoti^nt must 
be made in language which cannot convey any unnecessary 
X>aln to the olleudor. The spiritual terr^ of cxcommUoica- 
tion thuM remain; but every precaution is taken that, in this 
world at least, they shall operate in tho mildest pos^Ue 
manner. If it is the duty of n State to protect its subjecta 
against their spiritual i^estors nftd miistcrs, every, one must 
allow that Fruasia Ima now fulfilled this duty as it was never 
fulfilled before. 


SPAIN. 

I ^llE opening of tho second Constituent Cortes within four 
or five years was immediately proctnled by a measure 
'which is only important us illustrating thu unreality of Par- 
liamentary institutiouB in Spaici. The acting Government,, 
which had no claim to power except by accident, thought fit, 
without wailing ibr the meeting of tho Cortes, to abolish by 
decree all ranks of nobility and titular distinctions. No» 
grandee or noblotnan can henceforth legally dosoribe himself 
in formal documoiits by liia title, although he may slUl! withim- 
\ mil i t V I iidf Irrssed as before in society. T 1 i^ire can i »e no doubt 
that the Kcpubliciiti Cortex will approvoachaiigc which commends 
itself to the modern tiisto for etjuality, but it might have been 
bU[)puHO(} tiiat it was unnecessary to anlicijiato the j ii<Jgtncnt 
ol tho .supposed reprcacnUitives of tho people. 'J'ho Spanish 
nobility have never wntliin iiic^dcrii times exenubcd political 
power, for absolute monarchy was inimed lately succeeded in 
tjpiiin by democratic legislation. Tho gi cat families, of Which 
some bear historic iiames^ have subsided into obscurity^ 
although t«omG of them retain huge posscx<;iCns, aud all of 
them look down on tho modern Counts and Dukes who have 
earned their titlos in Tevolutions and civil wars. The 
decree of tho Goverumciit will cause thorn some amioyunoQ^ 
but little practical ineonvciiicnnc ; and, if circumstanoea 
change, it will bo as inopeiutive as it is ifregiriar. 'jiie hurry 
of thu transaction shows that tho Govc^Unmnt thouglrt that 
the biippressioD of hereditary nink would bo’ popular, thoi:^ 
it is difficult to understand how it could bo regarded as urgent. 
The Ministers may or may nut have justly a(>preciai«d thw 
importance of the change; but it is cle.'ir thut they have 
estimated at their true value the functions of t&o Oortes. * 
It would have been quite os easy and as l^itimate ter 
proclaim a Federal Urpublio as to abolish titled;; and 
probably they would have undertaken tho cstadiiisbraent 
of a new Constitution: if it had not been deemed mow 
, conveniout to devolve the responsibility'' on the Gdrtos. 
j Perhaps the Ministers themselves, though they arc agreed as 
to tlie name of tho future Goverumeat, may not have attached 
any dofinito meaning to the Federalism which toey profcK;; 

It is incredible that slatesmon, >vbatever may have War their 
former prolcssioos and prejudices, should think that tho most 
pressing need of tho countrjr which tlioy hate ^vented for 
three niontbe ia fursher adminiati-ative atid political subdivi- 
sion. Tho central authority in Madrid hlrdudy experienooa^ 
sufficient difficulty in onforeing the obedieneo of lecd < 

and Deputations. If tho pvovinm of fjpain Were to beooato’ 
Suites in a Federation, and stul more if every town end’ 
district assumed independence, it -i;puld-bo 
fiinmtain di'en tho Itmited amount of ordoif wbi(& 
vived the proolamiiitki^of tbe'BepuUic. 'IVlion 
w’as supposed to beetitoluandi permiment FtuuxeasiiniAiJSjbtEy - 
LAU called themeelyi^ FedMtalKepublicans, becautoFedlnilW 
had casually Ii^midassoeiatni wnli extiwne ^moorsfty. 
thoir ^^ccessioif' toi]k(^wer Imve . done nothiiig to 
e&ckHKi' is prdfisble . 
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: .lietUffHily si^htfiiUy .a .Federatie'D, the Cortes '«>Would 
liAve^usQi;^ tlio power of Icgialatfng for Stales and provinces 
• W&ioh MFero * entiUed to' settb' their .o^en No 

precedent caui be fbuiud in iitttoiy for dfe doIibero^^^i^uptioA 
of a State by a Coqstitueht A^n&jsaJbly^ althot^ tm converse 
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The metnbers ot‘,tliuCou.stttaeat Cortes are fully aware 
that they represent but afracliotu of the nation. The lladicai 
or Conservative depi^os who have been elected will do- 
» elnio to conier on the discussions tho show of validity which 
might bo derived frum tho preaonco of an Opposition. The 
minority will cousisf, noi of the party which lately ruled 
Spain, hut of die extremo or uucomprotnising licpablicana 
who siTcct to bo dissiitisflcd with the moderaUon of the 
• Oovemtuent. It matters lltilo whether the elections were 
free, when tho uiass of tho populatiou, including the whole 
of die respectable classes, abstained from taking any part in 
the struggle. ;A ropreieutativo Assembly which notori- 
ously not been chosen by dio consUtuencies can exercise no 
moral authority. Tho formal establishment of the Federal 
.Bepublic wifi bo universally treated as an idle form. The 
new Coastitutioji will last, in tho improbable contingency of 
its being accepted by tho nation and supported by the army ; but 
the second of two Constitutions founded on universal suiFrago, 
and incompatible with die first, will not bo entitled to respect on 
the ground of its origin. The first meeting of die As^mbly 
was chiwaotoriscd by tho unanimity whicli had been seedre d 
beforehand, and by the tnaupiilUty which uaturally attends 


ibe <?oveittteayb ’tb 3 m dtp insnsrsp^^^ »pwdjte the 

.^dtronkdpiibof iMa 

l^Q oommaudeF.<i^" ti]^iBiep^ fomeshas omebniii wtw 
Don <jARr.os ; . or thPdi^Js of a fusion iaWorestnainpi^ 
rtvdi^Pretcndeini are ixive^d .a«^ geja^sUj- ■ 'Xbi9 
iroops at die dispodlt af tlb Cfovermatht am hiMv is iwd -and 
dimmished in humbem byttho p^ty and ingloriowwalfrre. 
with tho Car|lii^; and tlm're seoiM to .^e little foundadtEm for 
tBd Btatement of' FiacKOAS. to the Cortes that the diseipiiae of 
thd army is restored. The late change of pdliiqy aod of 

- — , gov®nmoht.'in Bmnce is naturally discouraghig, to 

process of creating a national Union was aOc^essfully under- { pubiica^; but it is pbiisibl^ that it may iaoiliUite.tha resi^ 

taken by tho dClegateri of tho North Afuericau States after ; ance of die Ministers to tho agitation of die revolttdonaiy 

their" revolt front Knglnhd. I faction. If tho Uepublux is without furdior dutorbance 

" " ' formally eslablished by die Cortes, die Goverament which baa 

hidierto been only provisional will bo recognized by England, 
and perhaps by Germany and Italy. It is liighly improbable 
dmt the French PiiLsiotar, or the majority' in the Assembly 
to which he owes liia oilice, will favour in any way tbe.'i^Minisa 
Kepttbiic. Tho Legitimists, in consistency with dieir prin- 
ciples, maintain tho claims of Don Caulos; and a Federal Re- 
public which' is supposed to involve the doctrines of the Paris 
Communo is obnoxious to all fractions of the Conservative 
party. Tho license which has boeu^ accorded to the Spanidi 
army is especially repugnant to thp’ foclings of all modeiate 
Frenchmen. 

Tlio most definite and most serious of the Ministerial 
pledges is contained in the announc^ent of Fiouukas diat 
the Government has resolved on the abolition of slavefy in 
Cuba. Tho Cortes will support a policy whiclr has always 
been advocated by tho Bepublicans; but a Bill for the eman- 
cipation of the slaves will probably at once detadi die colony 
from its allegiance. The only party in Cuba whiifo dliiigs to 
tho connexion widi the mother-country consists of die colo- 
nists of Spanish birdi who are most deeply interested in the 


maintenance of slavery. If the institution is abolished, they 
gonond indiiereiice. Tho rrcsident of tho Ministry delivered I wilt bo deprived of tlioir fortunes, and iiynany cases of their 
u conventiozuil husouguc, and Okense, who lately boro tho title | means of livelihood, and they will estimate at its teal valuo * 

any amount of pecuniary compensation which may be nomi- 
nally provided. Tho bankrupt Spmash Treasury wili asiiuredly 
not Buiiice to meet tho charge which would be imposed in any 
equitable settlement. Finance Ministers %ho one after an- 
o&er ci*eat6 an ccjuiUbrium by withholding interest on tho 
existing debt will not make iiny distinction in iayotir of slave- 
holders. It is oven doubtful whether a BepubUean Cortes 
will vote compensation for a kind of properly which may bo 
plausibly denounced as intrinsically wronglhH but it matters 
little to the proprietors of Cuba whether a promiso of payment 
is in tho first instanco refused or finally brokoitt. It ‘will bo 
dlfiicult or impoBsiblo to resist tlio efiect Sidlliish Ic^gtsIstioD ; 
for the dominant party in Cuba depends bhiefiy on thoanpporii 
of the array, and the American Government would not rooog- 
nizo till} independence of tho island excoptj^ion the-ooudition 
that slavery waS abolialied. Tho of Uih Government and 
the Ooustituent Cortes is neither easy nor euviable.'. , ■ . 


of Marquis, was elected by a largo majority to the presidency 
of tho Cortes, lii any of tlio three preceding iVssembUes 
his name vrould have been rejected by overwhelming majo- 
rities ; and there ia no reason to 8up[X)so that in the interval 
any considerable cliango has taken place in the opinions or 
feelings of the Spaui.sli people. The Bopublic, where it 
i'aila tp excite alarm, is regarded wiUi utter iudifforcnce. 

It is said that (JUstelak, who tvould have been tlio Minis- 
terial leader' in tho Cortes, has determined to retire from tho 
Govcruinciil, and to couduct ihc debates on tho Constitution 
as a private mcimberT' If tho re]x>rt i.3 triu*, a fresh proof 
will have boon given of the iinporiect comprehension of Far- 
liamcntary iusiiLutions which prevails in ^pain ; but, what- 
ever may bo Clic inientions of Castelak, there will bo no 
reason to doubt his boucsty or patrietisiii. It is pcriiapb not 
surprising that ha sliguld bo weary of tho tiiankless task' of 
oouductlrig fosoign relations witli Fowers which have with 
one accord decUficd ;to recognize the Frovisional Grovorn- 
inent. luinipdiatoJy after the proclamation of tlio Bepublic, 

FiaUEOAS.iinprudcntly boasted of the tendency oi a Bopublic 
in Spain to produce Bfiitalion abroad. Tho J^'oroign Mlnlater 
lias in his cirotUars and despatches more judiciously declarcil 
that the RepublHl^ is extilusively indigenous, aud that i woU worked off tlio yeasty intlatiou with which it tegftn 
'Spaniards ^ a» unwilling to intcrtcro with tho institutions ir^ career, and is settling down in its last hours iutp souiefomg 


THE DECLINE OP BUNKUM. 

J^T is evident that the llouso of Gommoni baa now pretty 


ot foreij^n ngtlona us they are resolute to reject on interference 
which will fortunately not be attempted. An oilicious doma- 
g 9 guh who^mulertoc^ to convey to Uio Spanish Government 
tho sympathy of tho revolutioimry fiiction in England foiled 
to obtoiA on oQLclal audience of toe Foreign Minister, who 
' in a jwivate foteyviotir c'onfined himself to safe gonomlitics. 

^ 'Tbo courtesy • mid .good sense of Sefior .CAsreLAa ofier a 
oontiast to the conduct of Lamautine, who, during his short 
term of office ,1848, exchanged offensivo and insincere 
eivUities wiUi hShnii O'jiiUKX and tho other cabbago-gardoxi 
rebels. It .is c^‘rtaiu]y *^truo tliat the propagaudism of the 
unlucky Spaniim 'Ttopiiblic is at present tho reverse of for- 
Yiiid^le. ^ . A .b^krupt Government, a dissolving army, and a 
civil war which tho Gqyerument » unable to suppress, 
Sf ,.<^culaied to jsxcito admiration. If tlw inesent 
Jltofotes yfore to zhtiro power, no pceaentable successors 
fomd in B^publiean laaka 
The wlisi war, as usual, smoulders .in tho Northern pro- 
yi^ut.m»klig.iuiy progress. The sup- 

PPTws';^! UoUHroby, wtto. psefaebly fqpm a majority of 

to. accept the 

Pwe of $Uimto 4W^., fhr the tjimnu 


like sobriety and common souse. Partly this inay'perhaps be 
natural to its moribund condition ; but though the Uouse 
expires, many members hope to find a plooo in the now one,' 
and it ia significant that, as condidaios once iiiore,'4ih^ 
are shaking themselves free from the influences ^ that fit 
of fanatical unrest and feverish disturbanco which set iiiwitli 
the last general election. One of tho healthiest qrn^ptoms 
of tho Session boa been the way in whichM sorts of screedhy, 
crotchety, scsnsational, topsy-turvy proje^ Imve gene down, 
with a run. Some have been snulFcd out^offii^d, w)lile> 
others have only just been saved «by languid and deciming 
majorities in the House of Commons, for the sake of throwing 
the reiq)onsibility of extinguishing tliem on theliOi^, A 
bad time has come for the Mialls and Lawsoxs, the AUflUBOtC. 
tlEaBERTa and Citizen Dilkes, for the priggish breeherhudd 
Jand shrieking sisterhood, and generally for seutinfouttl 
4* fury and imbecile impulsiveness. The Uome.pf <W- 
mons has shown after all what Dr. JoBusoK have 

oallfid a bottom of good sense, but the oonditi'eBS under 
which it was originally gdt together weBoeerlaui^ ^muist ft*. 
Thc.Parlkfoient which it had to nspliieewas ss^poied to be * 
iSainUid with PaJto«ritimMg|lt^^ wisdom ead 
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lineas^ or oxpeiliondy, .or milking things pleasant. What 
was wanted was an eiiinest Parlniiiient. Mr. G,LADsTONE<«was 
the n^w leader, and Mr, Glaostoke was an earnest mimv 
If there was not muck .else to be iliKid of him with certainty, 
this at least might be said ; he was warranted to be always in 
earnest, and just as ekrnest onf one side os on the otlior, and it 
was thought necessarjr thitt^e should bo kept in countenance 
by an earnest House of Gbmmoua. it is cuijous to ob^rve 
how qualities, are Bomotimes worshipped on their ovvu 
account, irrespectively of the uses to whicTi they are applied. 
Whether eunieatness fis a good thing or a bad thing must ^ 
depend, one would think, in ^mo degree on tlic purposes to . 
which it is directed. An earnest umii with a niiachievoua j 
purpose is all the tjriore a nuisance in proportion to hia ; 
earneslMess, and on tiiu whole it would bo better perhaps ' 
that, he ' should not bo oarnest. Euriiestiicss, however, had ^ 
acquired a cant sehsp of its own. It carried with it a strong ; 
ilavour of spsisiuodic fervour and emotional goodness, com- j 
billed with a rigid dotormioation to ho always drc;nlfully ! 
serious and on high stilts, and never to laugh on any pro- j 
vocation, or to allow anybody else to do so. An earnest man j 
might bo trusted never to tie hia neckcloth or to help himaelf j 
to salt except for the good of the whole human race, and | 
with a pi’eoious sense of responsibility fur tho possible con- • 
sequences of hia act t6 generations yet unborn. The ear- j 


w. ..... «« generations yet — — - . 

nest man was the [x^culiar contribution of the general election 
to the collective wisdom. He was in a minority, of course, ' 
but he leavened tlio mass. Ho awed his frivolous and light- [ 
minded companious by his solemn assurance, or at least bored | 
them into submission by his dismal pcrtiuucity. Of course 
every earnest man lelt bound to take a front scat, and to : 
assume the leadership of his party on sumo question or other. ; 
But all this earuestiiesa, associated aa it was with fussy self- ' 
importance, ignorant dognuitism, and rude and blatant in- ! 
toleranpe, was rather too much for poor human nature ; and ! 
it wag evident that some day a revolt would happen. It has j 
come at last, and tho oarnost man is driven to the wall. Tiio 
wonder is, nut that the House shoi^^ at lust have turned upuu 

I him so long. 

I iilsG to re.^iMtance came 
mt. Members hud at 


him, but that it should 

There can bejRj'd^t that tho im^ 

totheHcu|p^ Corauiona irom with«— - — - 

upon by U.o loudVonhUenco and self. 
j MKIrt fcn of tho earnest brotherhood, alpd fi*««cd that they 
moat Hurely represent . considerable bov of public opinion. 
There wat therefdro a disposition to deal /^ith them, 

and eveim se« bow fur, with an eye to tK« wasUtuemsicfs it 
might be possible to keep comiiany with them, wcent elections 
have disclosed tho hollowness of the dclusioft» and warnejK , 
members that it would ull rather against than iur them xfixh . 
their constituents if tliey were su3[K!Ct€d of syn\patUj with : 
any of -this fuiiatical m^dlesomoness. Now that bogies 
which formerly looked so fonuidablo are seen to be ivhat they 
realty are, they arc soon swept aside. A dummy Bill and u 
bundle of manufaetu^l pelitiuns form tlio Barliuimaitary 
counterpart ofcthe 6Co<»ped turnip and white sheet oi mischiet- 
making rustics, but iu each case a noisy chorus is au impor- 
tant part of the peribmiauco. Once, perhaps, public mceungs 
and Mlitions muy have been a tiustworthy indication of i 
genume public opinion. But the proccssoa of factitious agiu- 
tion have i\pw been reduced U» a science, and they provide 
regular employment lor a large body of enterprising and 
not too |,pcrupulous experts. ^ ou have only to give 
your OxJtefB to a professional agent, and ho will wu- 
lure up an agitation ou any subject at a minute a notice. 
He will provide you with |H!titiuns by the mile and 
sigiiaturos by tho million. All that is wanted for a meeting is 
amtU, a chairman, half-a-doseu speakers, and a bundle of cut- 
aud-dry resolutions, and all tliese the professional agent h:isat 
command. Tho agent knows, too, how to turn the newspapers 
to account, and of .course if tlie movcincut is of any import- 
ance, it will liavefi organ of iU own. Tho ‘‘kept press” is one 
of tlio institutions of the day. In short, nothing is easier llian 
to get up all tho aiipaia^w of agimtion whenever it is re<iuired, 
and at a very moilemle cusit, Oficu ihc thing is managed so j 
sa^arUy tlmt even those in the scci-et arc half deceived by ‘ 
spedij^ appearances of public interest and cxciteinent. Let 
anybody read the list of petitions which are daily tiuiibled 
by the ton into tlie niyatericwis bluc-bags at tho Clerks’ table 
in. the House of Commons, and observe how litilo counexiou 
there iaj-jHitweon all this isirade of opinion ^d tho actual 
. opinioiis ot people in real life. You might imagine from the 
number of petitions on certain subjects that the whole cuiuitry 
woe ill a ierment about them, and that iu towns and 
little towns, and even lar away Jn secluded regions, on tho 
.liiU^de or by tho shore, wherever two or three were gathered 


together, nothing else was tliought of or talked about. And 
yet, in point, of liict, you might go through the land without 
ever mlly hearing a whisper of any of those tlirillingquestione 
or meeting anybody who cared twopence about them. 
Deceased Wife’s Sister claptnip diows what can be done with 
the help of a brass pluto, an anonymous subscription-list, a 
staff of petiiion-touters, and unbounded impudence. 

It is only tlio timidity of inombora that gives those bogies a 
chance. If members would only face them boldly at the out- 
set, they would very soon discover what hollow shams they 
are. Nothing can bo more discreditable to the courage and 
common sense of membors of Parliament than tho weak, 
pusillanimous way in wliich they havj? tor some y(^ra been 
triiling with aucli questions as tho Contagious Diseases Acts 
aud the Permissive Bill. If tliey had only put down their 
feet boldly at tho outset, tliey would hove spared tliemselvca 
a great deal of needless worry, anxiety, and huroiliation, and 
would at this hour stand much higher in the opinion ol their 
constituents. Tlio fanatics and agitators are keen, noisy, and 
blustering ; but, after all, they aro only a poor minority of 
the nation, and iu the long run it is safer to appeal to the good 
sense and Intel ligenoo of the great body of tho people. It i.s im- 
{HiSHible for constituents to have any respect for a man who sub- 
mits to the degrading tyranny and dictation of a smutl famitical 
clique. The crotclict-mongers know neither moderation nor grati- 
tude ; and there is no choice but to bo their slavoor tlioir enemy* 
And thiais what members have lately had brought honiG to them. 
They have dii^c«)vtrcd that they have been altogctlier under a 
delusion in Jiim^ying that any of tliese extronio sensational 
sects rcaljy repntsonlcd a solid body ot opinion, and that they 
were making their scats safe by doing kotou to tliein. In 
reality, they have been dropping tlie bono for tho sake of tlio 
shadow, ’rhia would scciu to be the explanation of the rusli 
that has lately been made at all sorts of crotchety, hysterical 
proposfils. Members see tho nocesaity of putting tbcmsclvea 
right with the comiiioii sense of tho country, and there is aW 
perhaps a spice of ])nrsonal revenge for past humiliations in 
their uuslaughl ou tho bogies that used to ixighteu llunn. 


LORI) DRRBY AT PRESTON. 

''^TO more appropriate tribute could have been paid to the 
-Lx lato Lord DLunr than the eroctiou of a statue in Bio 
Preston Park. If there is any part of tho world in which 
ho Would have likeil to be remembered after deatli it is Lan- 
^?lure^ and the. crowd of Lancashire men and women which 
a^cmbled to clo honour to him on Tuesday was just the crowd 
which it would have given him most pleasure to see round 
liiiu in his liletimc. Colonel 'Wilson Puten was able to fill 
a large part of hia speech at the unveiling of the sUtuo with 
instances of Loid Dtimv’s alltcliun foi everything in or about 
Laricaaliirc. 11c paswid tlio greater part of his life iu tho 
county ; ho found it hard to see a fault in the Lancashire 
character; even the roughneas of lungnago and maniura which 
strangers are apt to tliiuk unattractive ivas dear to him os tho 
outward husk of h.onest and straightforward purpose. It 
was not only in barren admiration that hia attachment to 
Lancashire showed itself. Whenever hia money or his voico 
was needed in the service of his unlive county it was 
always freely given. In tlio^ greatest crisis of Lancashire 
affairs, the cotton famine, ho took a forimost part in working 
tho vast disiribuli\e organization which that calamity called 
into existence. He w^as, iu diort, ns hia son truly said, 
in all things and before all things a Lancaaliire man. This 
half of Colonel Wilson Patten’s work olFored no difliculties to 
a speaker who knew his laois. It was hardly enough, how--- 
ever, at a meeting of this kind to. dwell local 

inierest of the theme. Tho lato leader off the Conservative 
lairty was sometliiiig more than a county magnate. He was, 
says Colonel Wilson Patten, during tho whole course of 
his life a public roan as well as a ’Lancashire maru He 
cuiered railiameiit early, he soon/ became known as a 
politician, and tliioughoiit bis lifo ho exercised a very 
iK>weriiil Jiilluinco ou all public nitasures. It is not wonderful 
tlmt at this point the speaker rfiould liwye become suddenly 
impressed with tho importtince of confining himself to state- 
roentd with which men of uU politics should bo hble to 
agree. Lord Derhv was a popular and powerful Pallia- 
mentary leader, but in tho character of u statesman^ who 
leaves his mark on the legislation of the country tlicrsi is not 
much to be said about liim. The most imponant lueasuros 
which he was enabled to pass are not such as tho party With 
which Lis name was associated for the greater part of hitf cazeor 
can have much syuipathy. His followers are now trying .to 
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upset tbo i^stem of education which he founded in tielnnd, 
bmuae they think it too &yourable to RomwCatholicilha ; and 
though they MMpted the Beform Bill as a necessary sacriilco 
to GoneeryaUve stratogy, it was with heavy hearts and Wny-^ 
forebodings. A long and vigorous life, during much, of 
whi^ ho was the undisputed leader of his party, luui 
left no lasting trace behind it. There is scarcely a 
single Liberal statesman of any mark of whom sometning 
more thou this could not be said. This is tiie main differ- 
ence between the two parties which haye alternately guided 
English politics for so many years past. On 'both sides 
there- has been talent, genius, oratory, patriotism. On one 
side only, have there b^n results. The rule might be proved, 
if it were noccssiiiy, by one conspicuous exception. By a 
curious coincidenco a statue of another Gonaervutivo stiites- 
inan was being unveiled on the same day at Iluddcrslield. 
Thoro was no need in praising Sir IIodeut Peel to travel 
jpoyond the one great act of his life. Uis private and local 
virtues are dwarfed by his fame as the man who repealed tho 
Corn Laws. But, in passing from tho region of words to 
the region of deeds, ho hud to break with the party he 
had so long led. Wheii he elected to bo judged by the 
solid fruit of his legislation, ho ceased to bo ranked among 
Conservatives. 

Tho present Lord Derby had a double claim to be listened 
to at Preston. He is the son, and in some sort the successor, 
of tho statesman in whose honour the statue hud been set up, 
and ho is himself the most perfect representative of that new 
Conservatism w'hich promises to supersede the more boisterous 
and aggrcBsivo variety exenijdified in his father. Mr. Buad- 
LACGu's denunciation of tlie House of Lords would have been 
scarcely less congenial to the late Lord Derby's taste than 
his son's defence of it. “ I have heard," says the present earl, 
many things said, and seen many things written — very plan- 
** sibly and not without force— against the existing coustitu- 
lion of the House of Lords. . • . But when you come 
** to ask those who criticize us what they mean to put iu our 
** place, you do not as a rule get very clear and coherent 
^ answers." A Senate composed of men who have discharged 
important public duties ** would become a refuge for disap- 
pointed politicians and superannuated officials." An elec- 
tive Second Chamber would bo only a W'eaker and inferior 
rival to the House of Commons. To do without a Second 
Chamber is an experiment which has been tried on various 
occasions in Europe, but ** somehow the experiment has never 
** lasted very long or ended very successfully." It would bo 
difficult, perhaps, to construct a better defence of tho House 
of Lords tlian this. There is no strength wasted in resisting 
attack ; tlie assailant is allowed to construct bis own plan of 
campaign, and then ]>aralyzed by tlio inquiry how he proposes 
to use his victory. It is quite true tliut the main argument 
against altering tho constitution of tho House of Lords is the 
difficulty of constructing it on a new pattern. As it is, it is a 
reality, and, with tho single exception of the United States 
Senate, which would not admit of being reproduced in England, 
it would bo difficult to point to any other Second Chamber tliat 
is a reality. Yet this mode of detending institutions, telling as 
in Bomo respects it is, is open to two defects. One is tiiai it 
makes it very difficult to introduce any change into them, even 
in points where change is obviously needed. Lord Dkiuiy's 
argument comes to this: Tho House of Lords is a happy 
accident. Nobody can say why it worlts well when other Second 
Chambers work ill; all we can say is that it does work well. 
Its merits are obvious, but they are incapable of being resolved 
into their constituent elements ; Uiey dely analysis, though they 
are perfectly visible iu action. But in an institution of this 
kind there is no means of distinguishing between tho 
essential and the non-essential ^larts. The House of Lords 
is a composite fact, and who shall presume to say in 
what |)art of it resides tho invaluable quality which makes 
it what it is ? We know Uiat proxies were abolished 
witlioiit Uie House of Lords sustaining any injury; but 
before this change was made it would have been open to 
any one to mututnin that it was the accidental right of 
voting without being present tliat marked off the House of 
Lprds irom Assemblies in which no such practice w«'is known. 
T^ same thing may now be said of life peeragcH. It may bo 
thought that a system which would bring new blood into Uio 
House of Lords under less burdensome conditions thao the 
process now^ entails upon men of moderate means would be 
a source of increased strength. But then, if all we know is 
.that tho observance of the hereditary principle has somehow 
saved the Uouseof Lords from the degradatioo which baa 
overtaken other Heooud Ghiuiibers, it becomes a dangerous 


thing to meddle with . it. A Second Chamber oompnsocl of 
ber^itnry members has, .off ..whole, beep a seweeaa.. 
Secopd Cbanihcrs composed of members appointed ibf'lifo 
have, bn tho whole, boeu' failures. Who is. to decide* evhesher 
a ^eat deal o^thq hereditary eloxnent, mixed ^very 

lltUe oLtho life eleint,'nt. Would work ae^ Wj^l as tbo heredisiry 
.element has worked When altoge(,ber wuHout alloy, or wbotber 
^| fractional addition .of the life ^dement would by degree*' 
kaveu the^vholo hereditary element, and make If as uselM a* 
in. other countries it has Itbelf proved to be 7 - t 

The other objection to Lord Derby's mode of defendnigr 
existing uisCitutions is that it fcoma to prove too much. .It ia 
impossible to create an English House of -Lords outside 
England, uiiice other countries have not the* ninicriais . or An 
traditions out of which tliia aaomalpus body cc^' be con- 
structed; it is no use, for the reasons given by Lovd'^pECBr, 
trying to construct a Second Chamber on any other tnodel ; it 
is no use trying to do without a Second* Chamber altcgctber^ 

I for other countries have tried tlml experiment and fe'dlpd in it.. 
Then what are other countries to do ! Nature can hardW havn 
intended that England should bo the one country in Europe 
in which tbo blessings of settled government should bo 
enjoyed ; and yet if a Second Churnbor i.s elsewhere txnattain- 
uble, while without it political cxisUmco is unendurable, nature 
has somehow been betrayed into doing something very like this.. 
Again, Lord Derby's reasoning is (inclusive so long xis facta 
bear out his assumptions. But tho conspicuous political suc- 
cess of any other experiment would deprive it of all its force. 
If France, for example, gets hold of an Elective 8ooood Cham-> 
ber which is found to work well, or if she decides upon doing 
widiuut a ^$econd Chambir and finds no cause to regret ber 
boldness, Lord Derby would a^iparently have notiiiug to» 
oppose to die things which he has heard and read against tho 
House of Lords. And os everything said against the House 
of Lords applies with at least equal force to Ao Monarchy^ 
there seems no security, except in tho continued misfortunes* 
of our neighbuurH, that Lonl Derby may not end by becommg 
I a Kepublicuu. 


THE JUDICATCRE DILL;* 


T IIBKE seems after all but little difference of opinion on. 

the important questions of principle .which have been 
niised upon the Judicature Bill. The correspondence and. 
articles which have appeared in Ao 7'oBr^ and ‘elsewhero in 
tho course of the last week have disdiosod wx amount oi 
agrcciiient which is quite surprising. Dfeputaints writing 
from difforent points of view havo biken exception to each 
other’s argunieiits, and criticized each uAer’s language, but 
on all broad questions of principle they appear substantially 
at one. 

There seems to be a common understanding that the Equity 
Courts need more strength to enable them, first, to adopt 
the Oommuii Law pructico of relying mainly on viffd voex 
evidence ; secondly, to withdraw ftftiu Chief Clerks so much . 
of their work us ought to be dune by Judges*; and, thirdly, to 
rescue tho judicial business of Ao Court of IVaukruptcy Irom . 
the hands of Uegistrurs, and bring it back to Ae Chief 
Judge. It uppturs to bo equally agreed that at least one 
Judge versed in Equity ought to be associated wiA eYery 
Common liiiw Division. ^ 

The piTciso mode in’ which these amcudmetits should. / 
bo worked out, and the extent to which tii^' should go, / 
arc of course open for discussion, and it is mmfest that a / . 
matter of this kind cannot be effectually disposed of in 
mitteo of tho whole Hou&e. Another almost stronger roasc ... *7 
for referring the Bill to a Select Committee is afforded by Ae 
terms of tbo sdicdule which purports to lay the ibundation,, 
at any rate, of the future practice of all Ao Courts. It con-s 
tains various rogulatious as to pleading, but thoy are so vague 
and inconsistent as to leave it tpiite miacrtaiu wheAer AV> 
leading principle of Ecpiity or of ConnAon Law pleading is tc^ 
be adopted. If the bchednle is to iqicrute at all, it musk 
at any rule decide between iwu ividiuilly incoutfi&teut prin- * 
ciples. , 

Tlio Common Ltiw theory of pleading is that party^ 
states his view of the legal effect ot Ae facts, but docYlibt por- 
ticuliirise the facts Aoinstl ves ; and a nuniber of rkAor com|>]ex 
rules arc added to etiburo that the' pleadings so framed dbiall 
automtfflcally lead U) precise and definite issues ^ febt or 
Jaw. Eciuity has un analogous system of pleas, bulL^it also hoa 
a substituted proceeding by bill aud answer, instead of bill and- 
plea, the theory of which is tliat each puny slates the fects on 
which he hlies as distinguished from Aeir fecal effect In. 
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About otio case in a thonsiind tbo procccftm by plea l» adopted. 
In alt tho rcac the oj)eu plcadmg, a$ it is called, hy answer is 
fottiul pre&ndile in practiee. Broadly Ute ditference between tho 
two systems is this : — At Common Low each party, eaysj ** Some* 

<< thing has occurred, the p^irticulars of wUicli I do not men- 
** tion, which amounts to a contract to such and such etlect, or 

“ girsis las emukia nghis, or itlitves me from ewtain obliga- 

“ tiuns. When wo come to trial, atid not bofort>, you will hear 
from niy wituesiaeB what tlio preoiso fuels arc on whicli my 
ciaiin^ is founded.’* In Equity cacli party wiys, “ Certain ' 
'' spocitic fiicta occurred, the jiarttculars of wliitih I hereby I 
“ suite, and when we como to tlio hearing I niiail cluiin such I 
*• and such rights, or arfy other rights to which tla? Court may j 
“ consider me to bo euliUod under the circunistajicos.** | 

Tho Judicature Ooiuinission decided ii3 betAvoen these two ! 
uiethckls that open plwiding was tho b.ittcr ; but, without dia- ! 
':‘tSSsii]ig the mutter ut all, it is cl<^ur, on any view, that the ’ 
two thcoiiea uro tliorougidy o^jidllcting, and th.ii: tho new 
pnictieo must bo based on ono or llie ofber. ’i'his was the 
lirst point which should have been delermi nod by the scJiedule, 
and yet, strangely cuougii, ic is led abbolutcly undecided. 
There are provisions that sccin to point to open jdeadiugs, 
and olhor provisions which arc inteliigible only in cotuioxiou 
with pleadings directed to sjiocilic i'^ues. 'I'liis ambiguity 
will require to ,be cleared up ; and, whichi'ver viow is 
*ulopted, u tnultitudo of alterutioiiH will be iioc<lod to make 
the schedule consistent and worluiblo. A Lusk such us this 
can only be performed by a huhxC C.'omtiLilleo. Sliould tho 
motion for such a Coiiiniittoe bo curried, ns wo presume it 
jnust be, it will become iiseiul to dvvcdl upon th^taiis which at 
[U’csent it might be Uiought premuturo to discuss. 


TOR JKSUITS. 

KIIHE old controversy alwut tho Jesuits — for it is, in fact, as old 
JL as the existence of the Ordor— bus coino proiniuontly 

m the surface in two of tho leading States of l‘hiro]it\ Oercuaiiy 
and Italy. Princ<j BUinnrek, who is mn»»n t»t' dords rather than 
word**, has shown hi» decision, if nut his di^i-u iion, by ex- 
pellmgthem from O or many. The ItnUnu railiui.:»rt, which is 
i*.redited by friendly critics with a churnetMV pr(a-i.-i*ly the revolt 
of that commonly attributed to the linglidi inoimrch “who never 
said a foolish thing end never did a who imef’ li:ia been content 
with loss striuffont measuros, but luw indomnitiod itsidf with a 
rhetorical iottr aefot^^ of t W'o day V duration which would leave Mr, 
Whadloy nothing to desire. “ The warmth luid passion and ulmost 
frensy displa^d by many of tho spenk(*r^ are n-perted lu* almost 
incredible, aud it wns* urged that no quarlrr nuf; bt to he allowed • 
to the Jesuits, who should Iw arrested uud banished w herever they j 
are found. On tho other hand, th*‘ro were deputicd who argued \ 
that they aro too contemptible to bo worth mtIous notice, and j 
might sately bo h'ft to blink and lluller ns bett they can like owls 
in tho clear auuahino of a regenerated Italy. It would of course 
caiTY us far beyond our piv&ent limits to outer ou a general 
examination of the history fmd policy of tho institute of Ignntius 
Li>yola, and the merits or (Ic-inenta of the etliieal systeiii which is 
its distingufahing charnctcriatic. But, nt n ti mo when recent 
events have invested this subject with a fresh and jmictical in- 
terest, and when, it may bs added, the wildosi nonsense is being 
talked about it in other places besides the I laliaii Parliiuiieut, it 
will not bo out of place to inquiiM brielly into tho renaon or un- 
reason of tho various popular ostituates whicli Imvo been formed of 
tlm Order, and the sturtliiig pheuonicnun of tlie int<-n9e detestation 
it has always kiudioil in a large st'ction of the adherents as well as 
of tho Chornies of tho Homan Catholic Church, «h whs exemplified 
nt the Old Catholic Cemgrow last year. That very hiitr^ is indeed, 
in tho eyes of tho Jesuits themselves and thedr admimrs, ono of 
the strongest arguments in their favour. It was the prayer of 
their illustrious founder thnt, like Him whose naino they bear, 
they might be hated of all men, and thoy are never tired of 
prondly reminding us how ubuudantly lliat prayer has been ful- 
filled. 

Putting aside .this view of tho mailer, whicli ia too ob- 
vious to need any explanation, the current opinions ahout tho 
Older may be summed up under threo h^ads. In tho fir-t 
place, thero is tho alnriuist or fanatical viow, which found 
such voheniciit oxpip.U'itm the other day in tho Italian Phi- l 
liainent, and with which wo in Proloilant Kugland nru sufii- | 
rienily familiar both in society and in novels hko JFaickff!f.om or ; 
Falhir Petre. According to ibis theory, Jesuitism is a gigantic ' 
conspiracy against tlio oteriial and welfare of mankind, 

earned ou with diabolical tkill, and plyiu^ its^ nefarious arts with 
a preternatural (^access. Its leading phnciplo is that the one end. 
which is the attainment of its own’ swproii* icjr, is to be pursued 
At nil coAs by fair nieann or fool, end its ministers ate bound by 
a solemn o.ita to subordinate the will of God to tho comtimnds of 
their bumon superior, .\ccording to these fierce alonmste — and, 
strfingo to say, (hero a?o rorue men of education' and intellect 
among theiu-^iho J'^suils ai-e really at the bottom of every event, 
great or etuallf that has the temofost bearing ou ruligiou. The 


destruction of the Irish BeUbUsluBeot, for instance, wee brought 
al^us by i^ir somt waohinatfoiiti^ though Ireland is probebjy, of 
all Roman Catholic coantriss in Enrepei the one where they havo 
least iufiuenoo, and the Irish Ohtireb Act woidd tend xnwer to 
diminish than to increase it. They aie always turning up in the 
strangest diogaisea and the moat unoaspected places. They aier seen 

at Wiirk among hodmen and hrioklayeroj thCJ VUSropOfl Pflllia* 

mentary spooches for the daily papers, they covertly underraine 
I’roteHtant belief from Anglican pulpits, they creep into Pro- 
testant families, and the cunning leer of the female Jesuit ** 
may be detected hy a practised eye in the aimper of an innocent 
looking scullery -maid. TIiih is one view, widely provalent among 
IVote.Htnnt.'^, and not wholly unknown among lloman Catholics, 
nor Lave we given a siiiglo illustretion which bos not beon 
svriouKly and frequently insisted upon os certnra fhet. Then, 
iigiiiii, there is the extrcino view on the opposite aide, which 
is also nut an iincoiiunon one, eapecinliy among modern 
Libi^rnh, and hits at least tho advantago of being loss con- 
spicuously absurd, according to which the Jesuits are much 
like Hiiy other Uitler in tlie Cliurch of liouie, neither better nor 
wci*se. Tiicy happen iiuieod to have got a bad name, which they 
only deserve m so far a.s they are zealous champions of Koniauism, 
and Koinnnisin is a I'etrogrudo religion. They may have g(ur.od a 
factitious iinportauco in former days through the aid of drspolie 
(fovernnients, but that period has passed away, and in thenieelvcis 
thoy iiiLve as little power imd os little iuterast for tho outside 
world iw the Jkuiedic tines or the Luzarints, and can only become im- 
portant by being perseuutod. A.h a rule, membtws of the Order are 
men t»f very mediocre ability, and thero are few great immea to be ■ 
fiiuiid tiiiiong them. Midway between tlieso two extremo ^iew9, 
but inclining more to tho first than the last, comes to all aonear- 
ani'it Pririire Jfisinarck's eathnato of what he - sooa to bo a nighiy 
organizod and ambitions corporation, and perhaps rcgAKls as- 
biiSLMl on a deliberate imposture. Ho is aware that it has been 
often in conflict with bishops, and sometimes dislikod by i*opcs, 
and thiuks that by striking a decisive blow be can aunifiilnlo its 
iutlucmco in Catholic Ueriusny once for all. In this -view aUo 
thero is a certain admixture of truth, but experience will pro- 
bably show that it is far &om bring the whole truth. 

\Ve shidl hardly be expected to argue gravely against an hypo- 
thesis which assigns to the Jesuits a p<.isition corresponding to that 
of the Genii in the ArMan Niphti, only that Satan, instead of 
i^ulumon, is their lord and master, and the prelematurul gifts 
wherewith he endows them are used invariably for evil. Yet 
th»-r6 iiiuvt be suintdhmg to account for the extraordinary initrml, 
wholly unparalleled in any other institution or order iuthe Roman 
(\itholic Churoh, which they have drawn on tbeniselves from tho 
\i.ry first. Within a few years of their establishment, Sixtus V., 
the ablent Pope ol the sixteenth century, could hardly bo dis- 
suaded from suppressing tifem, and the* abolition of the i hdor 
was extorted from his not unwilling succesaor, Clement XIV., 
two centuries later, by the unanimous demand of all the 
Catholic Govoniinontd of Eurojo*. They had, in fact, nlnsidy 
been ex^xdled from nbuust every RomaTi Catholic couAti'y. -Now 
the theory which i'cfuhe.'$ to recognize any funuamculiU difibr- 
ciioo botweeii tho Je.'^uits and other religious communities 
ill tho Church will not account for this, os neither will it Hccount 
for Iho enormous inttuence which they have exercised, and exercise 
still, over the civil and ecclesrastical policy of tho 8ee of Rome. 
And it must bo rcmonibered, too, that it la preiasoly in those 
countries where they are beat Iruown that they are most deeply 
hated, tor os they have ar.y home or national character, they 
are Spatilards, and Charles IXL. of dpoiu was mainly -iastruiuental 
III bringing about the league of Catholic sovereigns which Icil b> 
their Mippression in 1773. Through their close connexion with 
the Popes, they have always been most powerful in Italy, whi.^ro 
they have hud the entire lilglior education of tho conntry in their 
hands since their restoration in 1814. And it is in Italy, and by 
their own former pupils, that they are now most passldiiately de- 
nounced. Indeed it hmi become so notorious os almost to havo 
passed into a proverb on tfae Continent, that tho alumni of Jesuit 
colleges, unless thoy enter the Order, become its bitterest enemies. 
It U true again th^ although they have had some men of mark 
to show, cbiefiy in the earlier peri<m of their history, such ns Peta- 
vius, Siian-z, and Uellai'mine, tho avorage^ standai^ of k^iming 
and ability among them has not been a high one ; and there is 
something almost ludicrous in their utfor intellectaal collapse 
before the impetuous ossaifit of Pascal, ^hile for original gemua 
the Order has never found a home. It* was inoenooivablo Umt men 
like I Mf-erdairo or Newuiuii -should join Sts rallies ; it was inevitable 
that PassagUa should dewrt them. But this only makes tha vast 
odttcatiouuT iulluence wieldiMl by the Jesuits for two centuileSyUnd 
in 11 itdiser degree down to our own day, a more remarkable pheno- 
lueiiou. It may be a calumny to credit them with the shocking 
doctrine that the end juati^ the meOhs; but tbenr marvellous 
tviii|x>rary successes a fact that lies on the sntfoeenf hiOtoiy. There 
is iii.*inifest absurdity in charging them with habitually plotting 
agumstthe welfare andhappinesammaiiliind; btttwliydoeeinaiiliind 
so vehemently mid persistently detest themP It must iundy be 
allowed that these arc phenomena which demand «a endmiation, 
and that none of the theories already lefened to adegnactidy supply 
it. neither, of course, oan'we-j^retend in thoahoft space lemoioin^ 
to us to do more than glance very briefly at tha soUentJ^ts of 
the question, whicrh, however, are net Very far to seek for those 
who look a little deepcMhan theefopl^MDiimc^^ of nittgious 
I pni-Usonship or theological renoour. 
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tlM tot it is perfietly tnle tb»t the . Jeautt 

jSkMrielgr diflfaie ftom erecj other moneetie order in 

the IleiiiaB.Oa!lhidk( Chiiicl^'medi»velormodfein| thougfb in form 
it dosdljr leaemblee them. And that; not .becaiuse to the three 
ordinal; Tinrb of poterty, obaetltyi am obedience, it snperadde-** 

fl&i m womi ao Borne bter comoHialties-^a foartli tow of 

obedience to the Pope, nor even becavee the rule preaeribeA a mote 
absolute and er anitno eubmission to the will or euperiora. The 
aecret of ite atrength, ns abo, in one eensOv of its weaktiesfi lies 
neither in the tow nor the rule ne such, but in two tliinga which 
it owes to the peculiar tomperament and consummate ability of 
its founder— its organusation and its spirit. There are few more 
characteristic obseiTntions in De Malstre’s than this: — 

^Owien ne s’accordo dons co monde comma roaprit religioiix et 
Teqirit miUtaireb’’ Ignatius Loyola was of the same opinion^ and 
his order, unlike cJl that had preceded it, wm orgmiised ou a 
rigid military system of discipline. Its constitution was not to be, 
like those earlier monastic systems which Montalembert has so elo- 
quentlT eulojgused, republican, but dospotnc. Its General, elected 
by a close ougiuNshy, rules for life, and all power is dorited from 
aooTe and not from mIow. And such as its constitution is its spirit. 
Obedience means to a Jesuit the annihilation of individuality, not 
only in action but in thought, and that not so much for the attain- 
ment of his own pciBoiml perfection — ^for the ContomplatiTe 
Orders are hold to repmsent the highest form of the reli^ous 
life— as with the pracucal aim of providing on admirably drilled 
spiritual army, every regiment and every soldier of whmli shall 
be ready nt a moment's notice to carry out with unquestioning 
docility the commands of the General or the Pope. The last 
words are almost tautolog^y. From the first tho Jesuits v%re 
designed to bo tho Preetoriana of the Papacy, and thoy have 
discharged the uiBco with unswerving loyalty, oxoept indeed 
that, like the Prmtorians of old, thoy have frequently usurped the 
functions of the despotism they so jealously maintained. Tho 
Black Pope and the Whito are seklom at open war; but, when 
thoy difler, the former has usually proved the stronger of the two. 
IMus IX. WAS known at tho beginning of bis reign to bave little 
nflcction for the Jesuits, but for tho lost twenty-four years they 
have completely -ruled him. And thus the secret of their power 
is Alan tho aecret of their unpopularity, even in thoir own com- 
muiiion. Thoy have virtually ruled the llotoan Catholic Church 
for three centuries past, and'have xnlod it with ^ a rod of iron. 
Their power was originally attained by tlui perfectly legitimate 
xueatm of lliat superior ctilture and organisation which speedily 
placed them at the hood of the education of Catholic Europe, and 
in countries of mixed rcliijion drew muititudesof Protestant children 
to their schools. And it is only fair to add that thoy owe its 
miilait jiance in great port to their comparativo freedom from the 
moral corruption whicn has sooner or later overtaken almost every 
Dthor religious order in tho Church, Scandals there have boon, 
aud very gravo oues^ in Jesuit communities, especially in some of 
their colleges for boys in Austria ; but those liavo, on tlio whole, 
been luro excoptions. 'J'Jie rigid system of espiomigo which makes 
G\ery Jesuit, by the rule of his order, a perpetiinJ his 

brethreti, odious as it niny justly appear t/i nur English* iiotiuns, 
can hardly fail to act as a fHiwe) ful moral check. 

Hut tho iiumeneo iufliieiico of the Jesuits has not been gained 
exclusively by inlolh^ctuul or moral metbods, and it lias betMi 
Used in a waysuro to provoke the deadliest nntagunism. They 
li.'ivo all along made it their pnrticulur biisinosa to act upon 
tho ruling classes of society, and from the beginning they 
aspired, as royal confessors, to shape tho Statu policy of rhiiDpo 
for their owu ambitious euda They wuro uiixud up with tho 
numeioiiH plots against Queen Elizabeth, luid through the long 
reign of Louis XlV, thoy governed the French (yhurch Lliroiigh 
tho King's luirttrcsses, mid iillud all its sees with their nomi- 
nees. And it is a curious circumstance that throughout tliat 
period thoy did not sca-uple to secure thoir poeitloii at Court 
by professing Gallican opinions ; they actually had a baud io 
drawing up the Decloiwtloii of Golllciui liberties, and ns late 
AS 176a they oflb^*d to teach the famous Four Proporitions 
if allowed t*> remain in France. They persistently meddled, 
evoutunlly to their own hurt, with the politics of ^^paiA, 
of Austria, and of Poland, and even in our own day the 
Swiss war of the Sondeibund waa their work; There is truth 
in the statement, though it oceun in a somewhat highly- 
coloured diatribe against the order, that, if the Jesuit firat 
la3*s his hand on education, he comes in time to the polls, 
the legislature, tho judiciary, the ezeoutive.” lie would pro- 
Dably reply that he is fully iustUied in doing so. But then it 
must bo remembered that the power thus acquired has gene- 
rally, and no doubt quite conscicntioualy, been used in the 
interests of. civil and ecclesiastical despotism, which are con- 
secrated In the Syllabus, itself a Jesuit production, and elaborately 
defended in the works ^ Jesuit theol<^^8 like Schrader and 
^hneamsnn, and in the CivUiA CaUoticni the acknowledged organ 
01 So^y. In strict aecordsnee with these aims^ their nietltod 
of odncatiAi, as wlu implied just now, has always tended to the 
discouxagment. of oriobaUty of chanmter or thought, and its 
natural lesult is to train men. to argue, from their brier. Thehr 
amMtious temper ^ dbspetio ideal of Chuidi government neces- 
sarily make them intolerant of episeopal antbonty, which repre- 
sents the aiifftoerario as dbthict from the monarchical principle, 
and the nosailA attltede .c# ihS' eptseqi^ towards the order is 
that of an anned nsutnoity. Prince Bnsidt has done hk best 
to promote a Closer aUianoe between them in Genniiny, jusf as 


the kindred thoughr fas feebler policy of the Eodeslastieil TlUss 
Act helped to rauy aU Baman Uatholic parties in Englamt under 
the banaeri of LltmittootaDism. But we are bound te odd tbav 
while the unpopularity of the Jesuits is due in great , measure U 
causes insepcwaolo from the very idea of their institute, and 
COdve it» th(9 hMA Aoly ik«msetv»g to ibuiic ibf coiivert- 

ing unpopularity into personal hatred by conduct no longer ex- 
cusable on the plea of conscioDtion^ * however mieitnkoA, 
devf^oii to a grt^at end. Wliile a<^piring to control the 
dostiny of empim's, they are not .oshami^d to sloop to a petti- 
mi.i9 of narrow jealousy and almost feminine spite which gives 
point to tho oittrsr Italian proverb that a prie^iii never 
iurgives. It was a notable cxarnplo ctf this when they (‘onstrainod 
l*iua IX. to commit — wo may well ho]>e reluctantly'— one of tlio 
unworthiest acts of liis pontiticato, for which there was abs*jlu(ely 
no precedent in tho annals of the Fapney. Kosmini, tlio pioiie 
founder of the Order of Charity, and by far the most distingukhod 
man among tho Italian clergy of the present century, was not 
only a Cardinal in but his intended promotion on the next 
occasion had been formally uotidrd to him by letter from the 
Pope. Yet the Jesuits, who disliked both him and his new 
order, compelled the Pope to annul the appointment, and to place 
Itosmini'sbest known xvork, origiiiHllypubd«hod at his own express 
desire, the CVnryKc JHoghi ddUi Santa C/uWci, (in the Index. llKJse 
who habitually adopt such methods of action — and this is no 
i5)i>lAted caso — may be Ibarcd, but cannot wander that they arc not 
loved. 

It would bo impossiblf?, even if wo f.'lt disposed to enter on 
the perilous task of predicUon, to discuss here the pimblo 
future of this stimige and unique community, either in the 
world generally or in England. But it may bo wortli whiks 
bear in mind that, while tlio Jesuits are par rxvdlmce an 
international " aocioty, like the Church to which they belong, 
they cannot so far escape the ordinary^ cunditjoiiB of humanity 
as not to t^e some colouring 11*001 the c*iiv.uiastaaces ami tone of 
thought of tho various countries in whicb they Ond ihemselvt's. 
After full allowance for the common features which so markedly 
distinguish them evorywhero, there is still some dilferonce, as a 
rule, between an Italian, a French, and nn English Jesuit, and Uie 
iirst and third ar«> probably tho most dissimilar. In England, as. 
elsewhere, the Josuits munopollzo the fashionable churches and 
the fashionable education of tlirir co-reiigionists. Stony huMt 

is spoken of* ns *<the OailioUc. Eton." But tlio elements In 
Ihrir teachi/ig which have made it so obnoxious also where 
01*0 largely modiilod here, aud their attitude ou public and even 
on theological questions is said to bo diiTcrent fvoin that of 
their Italm brsihruiu Whether or not this is duo to the 
ampler toleration allowed them, thoro can at least be no doubt 
in our day that tho only way ta make tho order formidable 
U to be afraid' of it; and that its iiitlucnco is inevitably in- 
creased by attacks which make it a matler both of honour 
and of interest for Koiiian Ciitholirs of all cla.s54e» to throw* 
themselves on tho sido of the persecuted champinijs of their faith 
A new Giuigniudli may arise to siqiprew the order more eirsclu!i Uy 
than his pn*de(>pHF«i)r, nr it uiay ui i{L^t die a natiiml deuth in tb* 
growing!}' uncongniiiai alinosjibero of luoclern thought wilhir,, 
ns Will sia without^ tho Church. But experience proves that; riun-e- 
bruto fnreo serves rather to consolidaK? than to extinguish U. 
Mouiiwlulu it is rather curiouH, for several reasons, that iii llic 
carcrully drawn nkotch of I'^ngli.-^h Cuiholicifiu published In ha-t 
Wednesday's Daify Tdeyrajth, “with tho bane lion " —and, it 
ititeninl cvideiico may be trust(.*d, from the pi-n— “of Archbishop 
Manning/’ the Jesuits aro not once uauiud. The omissioix is the 
mVire signiliciint, first, bocaiisoof tho very promineut port, for gut^l or 
for evil, which thoy bavepliiyed in tho history of tho Anglo-XCouiRii 
coniwunion from tho Bofonuatinn downwarda; and, secondly, 
hc'cntiso thev only the other day laid, with much ceremony, the 
first stone of llioir now establishment at Oxford, from whi.-di' Dr. 
jS'cwmoti hrts all along boeu excluded with jealous pertinaeity by 
the nutlioritlcs oi his adopted Ohurch. Ou that occariou the 
Archbishop was conspicuous by his absence. 


AitCTlC DISrOVKKY. 

ritllERE have been Tow more curiouR episodes in the hi.^toyv ot 
X Arctic discovery than that whicb liris been rcveitlod by* the 
fumtives from the JWnrw. The story \yhicli has rcnehccrus ja 
iiuieiMl necessarily doA-ctivo upon certain Important poiut^j. C^utll 
the PulariB arrives and Captain Hali'ii papi ra Jiave becnexiimiui d, 
wc shall not receive a eatiaftustorv uuswer to curtain questions 
which must occur to everybody. MeanwhiJo, taking the facts as 
for ns they aro known, wtjmay inquire what light they throw upon 
the (xmditions and prospects of Arctic discovory, aud ospeciiitly 
how far thay justiiy the inPerunco that Govcriiinonts ought not to 
eneourago enterjiriaes which involve .such serious dangers. WhAt 
is known of the expedition may be very easily sumtnarized. 
The ib/orw, leaving the united States iu iflyi, readied Capo 
ConstittttHm, the furthest point attained by the members of Kaqe's 
daring expedition. 'Jlio open sea which woe Uien seen bayond'the 
Capo tamed out to be a brood channel caited Polaris Bay, ffdhi 
seveiriy to eighty miles in length, andfrom fifty to sixty in broodlb. 
At the further end it contraets into a narrower channel, to which 
was given the name of ICobesott's Straits. The Pdaria entered this 
cbimiel) but did not reach its sorthem end. Whether it opens into 
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iU I'olirSaM TPbcthefit jptaamtHioUisaipnaeDluiicertaiD; 

for the e^potlitiou came to a stop. The creWiSS we are told, 
-wort* to jiroceod further; tJiey had already, without 

fiiflioiilty, ivarhed a higher lulitudo than had over before 
■ attiiinod hr n tthip;' and itie posuible that a little more daring 
jnighi have been ravrardcd by inoet intorcfiting discoveries. 

hid dov'itiioii was dirtnted by prudence, or by an undue 
lenr of iv.-poii *il)i lily, t Captain Hall fell bark to winter quarters 
ill PeJarih n’Ml Voim nfterwiird.s died. In the stiiiiiiier of 1872 
the lo!*niH liejfHii her lelLvat, as Soon us the soa Wiis open, and, 
heenriiiiig agaiu bcs^el in the following Oetobor, the strange 
loippi*!)i‘J wliioli we owe our knowledge of the pre- 
f.ici!*. I'bf* Hbi]s we lire told, nppenred to be going to 
pieces owiie^ to the ai vore pref<&uiv of the ire. Wliilst the erew 
were iraiiderring tIieiiio»*l\e.-’ to a Iloe, tho ice hroko up and the 
altip lighted. Niiieleiiii ol t)i«i rrew, iueliidiug a baby at the breast 
-and two infants, were on the ice. They rtuiiained 111 t^ight of the 
ship all Tie\t day; but, to tlu*ir astonishment, she stenini'd into a 
bay at some distfincr, nnd u])parently jirepitrod to go into winter 
«|Uiiri(*rf«, leaving them to llifir fate, ror more tlmn six months 
they drifted southwards on tho Iloe, and aiillered sevoni hnnl- 
hbips. They had to rat tatiuod soalskiu. Thrv were only saved 
from actual Htarvalioii by luckily meeting a Ijeur at tho cdtical 
lUoineiit ; and, finally, as their little island i)r«iko up, had to betake 
thenufelves to a very small and rickety boat. At last, after drift- 
ing over 0110 thousand four liuudred inilu.s, they were picked up 
by n whaler, uiitl returned, baby and all, to tidl their atraiigo 
story. 

\Ve are told that this adventure “oilers a new testimony to tho 
imiiieasurable perils of an Arctic expedition.” That an Arctic ex- 
perlitiiui involves certain perils is not donhtfiil. If it were not a 
raiber dangerous iimuseiiieiit, it is probable that we should be by 
this time as familiar with the North Polo as wo are with the 
l^lquator. Both ships and lives have been lost in utteiupls to 
penetrate the frozen |)ai*ts of our planet;, and it is not impossible 
that they may he lost again. The whole question turns ujion the 
degree, nnd not the bare existence, of the dangers. Are they in 
-ajiy fair senso to bo called “ immeasurable ”P The exncrionco of tho 
l*otaris appears to us to prove that they are ineasiiraDle by a very 
definite standard. If tbe whole crew had remained on board the 
Jbkiris, or hod been picked up by her after the separation, there 
ecoms every reason to suppose that the ontiro expedition would 
have reached a very high latitude, and have returned without any 
aerioiis Iona. The question is therefore whether this singular 
aeparution was such an accident ns no reasonable precautions could 
liavo rendered imnossible. Till we hoar the account given by the 
<$raw left on boara the PoUim, we have not suhicieut inaterials for 
forming a judgment. The story, os we have it, seems to suggest 
unaccountable misconduct somewhere. The party on the ice, we 
4u« assured, was in full view of the party on tho ship 
for a whole day, and yet no attempt was made at a rescue. Tho 
Arctic Officer '' who writes to the TYnias says that the crew were 
under no kind of discipline beyond that common on American 
ttiercbonl ships. The singular faci lity with which tho two fractions 
of tbe crew drifted iquirt certainly se^ms to suggest that tlioro was 
. rtotiiewhero a wont oi suflicicnt executive power, lilven if a com- 
pletely satisfactory account can be given of this strange mishap. 
It is clear that the cbiiiices of such a misfortune would have been 
matly diminished had there been a str<mger and better supplied 
Force. If, for example, there had been two ships instead of one, 
tho catastrophe could hunlly have taken place under the circum- 
sUinces described. The oiil} excuse olTered for the conduct of tbe 
<»tiicer in command of tho PoIariH is that she had been so severely 
atruined that lie was itfinid to hteam out to the doe, or that he 
assumed tliat the party on tho ice could easily reach tho shore. 
In Uie last case, he certainly showed great carelessness; and if 
there had been a companion ship, she would in all probnhiUty 
have been able to give the necessoiy assistance. 'J'hd most rooson- 
iible inference at present seems to lie, not that all Arctic expedi- 
' tioos are exposed to “ immeasurable ” dangers, but that a small, 
ill-provided, nnd imperfectly disciplined expedition b exposed to 
very serious dangers. The measure of the danger b the amount 
•of forethought and preparation which b necessary to put any 
veciirrcnoe of it out of the question ; and, so far as we con see, 
anoUior such accident could scarcely have had the same conm- 
•quences in any such expedition as would be sent out by an l^lbh 
Uovemment. \Ve should hardly venture to draw the further 
Ihoral that even in the worst case there are more chances nf 
oioape than would have been thought possible. Nobody would 
propose to set a new-born baby afloat on an ice-floe in the 77 th 

• degree of latitude, in the ho|M3 of ever seeing it again. Yet, as a 
matter of fact,' the baby has turned up safe and sound at New- 
foundland after its singular passage; and some of tbe other 
i^ttimaux, we are assured, have faces of moonlike rotundity/’ 

• and appear to be enjoying robust health. The fugitives^ seem to 
have run some rude to tneir health from a sudden introdne- 
tton to a warm atmosphere after living for a long time in 
■A temperature at the freezing point, but otherwise they managed 
to support life much more comfortably than could have 
dmen expected. “T^ned sealskin" b unaoubtedly a disagree- 
aMe article of dbt, and the bear seems to have turned up 
.at tbe nick of time. Yet we are told that they soon afterwards 
met plenty of aeab ; and the extreme hardship only iMted for a 
ife# osya On the whole, therefore, all that we really learn from 
.tbb expeditiou seems to be pret^ much what we knew before, 
^ftihjpe are in danger of getting ntjqmd in the ice; when nipped, 


Tcrj aDjpleuBiitresoltt uiajr ensue, especiBlijtoawefik expoditlon; 

hut such danimrs have been constantly encountered previous 
tmvellerB, and may be reduced to a minimum by due forethonght 
and preparation. 

Meanwhile, the other results obtained are rather in favour of 
renewed enterprise. In the first place. Captain Hall reached the 
very high latitude of 82® 1 6' with singular ease in tho first 
summer of tho expedition. He still saw, and, in the opinum of 
many of his crow, might easily have reached, open water ahead. 
Ho wintered in the liighest latitude in which an Arctic expedition 
has ever remained. The retiiniing members of tho party declare 
that tho cliiniito is disliiicllv milder tlion it is several de- 
grees further south. Thu pl.iiii.4 wero covered in summer by n 
vegetiitioii sutlicieiit to nourish numerous herds of musk- 
o.\en, of wliicli tho cxpeilition shot from tliirty to fort}'. Though 
no natives wero encountered, their traces were perceived, and 
drift-wood was picked up wliich had floated from tho Nunh 
through Uobesons (Straits. Jn mid- winter, wo fve told that it 
was cold enough to lire bullets of frozen quicksilver through a 
two-inch board, which certiiliily does not suggest the existence of 
what is commonly called a genial climate, llowever, the winter 
WAS actually passed without any serious discoinfoi't, and, with tho 
exception of Captain Hall, nobody seems to have sulfeied from 
the exposure incurred. The facts,* then, which the expedition lins 
demonstrated are, that it b possible for a ship sailing in liie imruig 
to n^Bch w*inter quarters buvond the eighly-timt degree of lati- 
tude. The voyagers would then be within a distance of about five 
hundred nnlc3*from tbe Polo; they might send out expeditions in 
the following summer, and much greater distances than that to 
tho Pole and back have been acconiplbhed by sledge expeditious 
in less than three months. The unexpected mildness of the 
climate in tho summer suggests the probability of some curious 
sdentilic observations. In short, it seems to be plainly within the 
bounds of possibility that one of the few romauQc prizes of adven- 
ture not yet won by human daring is fairly within our grasp, 
and with oveiy prospect of results beyond the more gratiflention of 
tho adventurous spirit. We need not at present go over once 
more the arguments against and in favour of Uoveniment assist- 
ance for new Polar expeditions. We are content to remark that 
the expcrionce of the Polarin rather adds to than diminishes the 
strength of the case for renewed eilbrt. Of course, the first 
popular impression is in the other direction. Whenever a railwoy 
accident happens, or 11 cab runs over a foot passenger, wo are in 
the habit ol holding indignation nieetluga, aa though such things 
had never happened before, and ua though our indignation would 
prevent thoir ever happening ogain. We ask our legislators to 
invent some self-acting machinery which shall make travelling of 
all kinds absolutely safe ; and the last question wo condescend to 
ask is tho only one which is really to the point — namiily, whether 
the average proportion of accidents to escapes is increasing or is 
greater than might be reasonably expected. It would be absurd 
to hope that tho same methods ox reasoning should not be applied 
to Arctic expeditions. Tbe occurrence of a single mishap, wnother 
or not it might have been prevented by roasonable precautions, 
will bo triumphantly cited ' as a proof that such enlurprisi*s 
are iminonsurably dau^erous^ Nobody will ask calmly what liiis 
been the proportion of lives lost to the number of expeditions 
undertaken, and how far that ratio has been altered by a single 
addition to tbe list of casualties, ro attempt an Arctic jouniey 
will be declared to be a wanton courting of death, and the only 
chance of the rash adventurer will be held to bo a return on a float- 
ing iceberg on a diet of tanned leather, with an occasional indulgeiioe 
in I^quimaux baby. It is, however,^ some comfort tlmt these 
spasm^ic shrieks of alarm generally die away os rapidly iis they 
have been raised, and if, as may reasonably be expected, tho 
should come home in safety next autumn, wo may pass from tlio 
cold to the hot lit, imd be ready to express extreme disgust if a 
wcU-pD?parod English expedition should fail by any acusideutiil 
stroke of ill-luck to eclipse the performance of a scratch mw of 
Americans and Esquimaux. However this may be, it seoms pmtty 
dear that a successful exploration of the Polar inysteiy can bo only 
a question of time. Possibly tbe prise miw fall to the lot of some 
bold adventurer, such ns Mr. f-^igh Smith, who is now running 
similar risks on his own responaibnity ; and in another generation 
or two such a trip may become as oomuionplaco os a walk up tho 
Matterhorn is at tho present day. We should, however, be glad 
to see the feat performed in our own time ; and at any rate we 
could wish that a mere argument from cowardice may not be suili- 
ciont to decide tho question. 


THE PERSIAN VISIT. 

P ERSIAN matters ate not very largely imdeistood in this 
country, and few perhaps have any deflnito pereonal idea of 
the Pennan King who u about to pay us a visit What he may 
be in himself hoHly anybody knows. Some whisper that it is 
better not to ask. We may be pretty sure that any Eastern despot 
has done things which would not be endured in tne most despotic 
or the most anarchic country of Europe. It la of tbe nature of 
an Eastern despotism that it dioold be so. In reading all Eastern 
bdetory or fiction, we adapt ourselves to such a state of thinos. 
Wo do not blame an Easibeni King Ibr freely cutting off heads, 
Kovided only he cuts ofl^ the right neade. It is perhaps enough 
for us to think that aa Easteia despot who Ueeks throimh all the 
babiteaad prejudksee of his dan so for as to mahe a journey to 
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Western lands must, in some points at leasts have risen abote tbe 
stpidaid of his dass, and that he can hardly fail to ti^e bade 
isith him some ideas which must tom to Uie good of his king- 
dom. Bv us the Ponian King is best looked on as the xepresenta- 
tire of toe Persian nation. And the Pendim nation is one which 
olauna our interest on man? grounds. The expected coming of 
tbe Persinii King has been homlded in the newspapem with large 
references to Darius and Xerxes. Wo have been solemnly ro- 
tninded that Persia is the only one of the fuur monarebies of the 
ancient world which still reinauie. Wo are indeed never quite 
sure about the fuur monarchies. Wo used to have Assyria, 
Persia^ Macedonia^ and Itoine, to ssiy nothing of the Pifth- 
Munarchy-men who turned up in the seveoteeuth century. But 
wo believe that, since t^cyths and fiamites came into fashion, 
there has been another reckoning, in which Macedonia and Rome, 
as more Kuropeaii States, go for nothing, while the Fitlh- 
Monareby-men of the new reckoning are no' longer tbe Levellers 
of Cromwell’s time, but the Arsacid Kings of a time much 
earlier. Which of those reckonings is folTowod by the daily 
papers it might bo unkind to ask ; but it is possible that the new 
lights may not have reached Persia, and n l^^^siaD, in whose eyes 
the Ottoman Sultan is still tho Caesar of Rome, might fancy 
that another of tbo ancient iu'iiiarcliie.s was still going 
on as wtdl as his own. But, loaviiig these subtle ques- j 
lions, there aro points both in the pa.st history and tho j 
present position of Persia which wc may well call to mind when 
tho ruler of Persia conies to siiow hiiiiaelf among us. And 
wo have not tbe least wish to shut ont Darius and Xerxes from 
tbe general view, pi*ovided Ihey do not shut uiit every boily else, 
and pruvided nobody thinks tliat the present King of IVrsia is 
either their direct descendant or their direct siiccessc»r. Wo need 
hardly warn anybody against believing that (oir royal guest is of 
tho same religious perauasion os liis aiici^*ut prcdiscesKurs, as wo 
Hnd that tho error to be fought against is, not that the modern 
Persians are uuiveraally disciples (d ZoroKHter, hut riithrr a belief 
that the presfint King of Persia is, in some way not explained, tho 
head of tliu Mahometiia religion. 

The dim notion of tho newspapers about one of the monarchies^ 
of tho ancient world going on still, iibout tho ** .succosttur of Darius 
mid the rest of it^ has thus much of truth in It, that tho Pors>tmi 
uationality, as wo have felt it our duty to ox plain more than once, 
h^s lived on hi n most raniarkable way. liio ancient- monarchy 
view may pc^rhaps leave out of sight j^ueh facts im those of 
iVlaccduuiati, Pnrtliiau, Saraceuic, and Mogul conquests, and (ho fact 
of tho hirgo Turkish infusion, wlicther wo choose to call it con- 
<^uc!st or inimigrutioii. Jlal it brings into sight, in iis fashion, tho 
lert that tho Porsimi nation has Vumtrived to live through all 
these things. Though it is queer to call Nusr-i;d*diu the “ successor 
of Darius,*’ yet the people over whom he reigns more directly re- 
presents the people of Darius than any of tlio great Lliiroimn 
nations represents tliose who dwelled on the same soil in the days 
of Darius. Tbo Gaul and tho Ihoriau havo really lived on 
through all conquests, hut they havo lost tho outward badgo. of 
thoir old national hoiug by adopting the Roman laogiiago. Tho 
Persian has had masters of divers nations and he hn.H adopted 
an Arabian roligloii, but the I’ersiaii liuiguage bus lived on 
through it all. if tuiy one cIioosch to infer tJiat all this conies of 
tbo inborn superiority of an Aryan poonlo struggling against 
Semitic and iWaniau intruders, wo shnll not argue against 
him. Anyhow tho fact is certain that the Persian nationality | 
and the Persian spooeb have lived mi through successivo 
conquests, that conquerors and immigrants havo been largely i 
nsaiinilaled to tho native stock, that Persia has twice, after 
long periods of subjection, risen again in tbo strength of a 
revived nationality, and that both times tbo revived nationality 
has taken the form of the preaching of a national religion. The 
dynasties both of the dassanids and tho Sopbis cannot, without 
some straining of language, be called successors of Darius ; but both 
ma? be fairly said to have revived tbe monai*cby of Darius. We 
will not undertake to guarantee the pure Adumneuid blood of tho 
restorer Actaxerxos, and the Sophia were pretty certainly of 
Turkish descent; but they revived the Persian nationality all the 
same, and, if they were in any sense strangers, the fact is no more 
wonaerful than the fact that Simon of Montfort was a Frenchman, 
that Frederick of Sicily was a Prince of Aragon, and that tho 
imtriareh of the long lino of the Kings of Pans was in truth a 
SSaxon settler in Gaul. The Sassanid rovival took the form uf tbo 
preaching of the old national religion^ tbe Sullavcan revival took 
the form of the preaching of a form oi Mahometanism which tho 
Persian national mind had worked out for itself, a way which 
<»rthodox Ottomans and Moguls called lien;sy. We believe, | 
and we have before now tried to make others believn, time this 
long history of Persia, this abiding reteutioii of a tnie national 
life under eveiy kind of difficulty, is one of the most wonderful 
things in the history of the world, and that it clothes tbe Persian 
nation with a higher interest than any kind of talk about Darias 
and Xerxes. 

When people got away firom the Darius-and-Xerxes-and-four- 
moni^y view of Persia^ they are apt to forget the wide dis- 
tinction between the Peretiias and most other Mahometan nations. 
Thki confusion rsachad its height in the wild belief that tbe 
prescnlPersiini Kingie the spiritual head of Mahometans gener- 
ally. It is hard to ftiid' n pamllel in the West to so strange a 
dmusioii. Perhaps the nearest thing to it would he if any 
Pevrianwereto tell his eountiyiiien that tho German Empaior 
was the common spiritual head of all Christiau sects. X^ow, 


setting aside smaller and earlier Mahometan powers, of the 
Mahometan powers which . have cut any great figure in the world 
for the last lour hundred years, the Ottomans, the Persiaas. and 
the Indian Moguls, the I\!n»ans stand alone as being real^ a 
Mahometan nation. The other two, the Ottomans and the Moguls^ 
were essentially foreign conqueror^ ruling over subject oadoos of 
other religions in thoir own land. to bo was not an accident hut 
the essential feature of their position. The Ottomans have always 
been, not a nation, but a ruling caste ; aruling caste which, in tlie 
days of their strength, was rebanished by the human tribute of 
all tho subject nations. Evua in those psirts of the Ottoman 
Einpiro whore the population is mainly Mahometan, the Ottomano 
are still a ruling Ciisto over tho earlier Mahometan inhabitants, 
including, of course, the earlier Turkish settlements before tho Otto- 
man dynasty aruKo. in India tlu*. Moguls wen*, in the like sort, a 
ruling caste over a potqilo maiuly Hindoo, but with a Hprinkling of 
heretical Mahomeiiiiis luvl people of other craeds. Thus tho Mogula 
then, and the Oib^muns still, roprf^eut not only Mahometanism, cut 
Mahometan nsircndcncy ; the very tvisence of tlieir being Is the eu- 
prcinacy of M shorn etaii conquerors ov(;t subject nations, Gbristian ok 
lieatben. Tho PurMiiusuro nothing of the kind; they are strictly a Ma- 
hometan nation. At the same time they m'e, as it were, MahometOBa 
by accident; and, as we before said, their AI nhometanisoi is afonu 
of MuliomotHuism of their own making. If we draw out a coni- 
paribon between the history of Christendom and tbe history of 
Islam, tho Araiuan (Jaliphnte, the originnl Mahometan povirer^ 
tinswers to the iiomau f*)in]iire, politically, though not theologi- 
cally, the original Christian power. The various Turkish (ribas— 
and the IndiHii Moguls were really as much 'riirkish as miythtag 
else — adopted Mahoineioni.'tin as tiit^y eanie williiu tho inuueiico 
of tho Caliphate, just as tho Teutonic and Slavonic nations adopted. 
Christiatiily when they eauic w-ithiu llie influence of the Einbm. 
And to ihiuii no doubt their converbion to Islam was a lift in the 
order of things: they were raised from mcio barbarUui to that 
moral iiud .social stage which the Ingher form of Mahoinetanisiu 
represents. AVitU the I’ersians nothing of tho kind happened ; the • 
Turks freely nccoptecl MahotnetiiniHin in tho course ol luigrationa 
which brought them within the reach of a rallgiun and a 
satlon which were at any rate iiighcr than thoir own. To 
tbo Per.'.iaiis, on tho other hiuid, Inlain caiuo as sonielhing 
forced upon them hy foreign conquerors. Mahoiuotariism, iu 
its iir»t purity, might be a botUr theological system tbau 
tho reb!:i<*n of Zoroaster ils it .stood in th«* days of the last 
Sa**s;iuids. ihit the PcrMati, with his magniliccut Empire and hi» 
ancient civilization, could not feel towards conquerors from tlia 
Arabiiui de.scrt ns tho Teutons and riiaves felt towards tho Roman 
Kmpiro and religion, or as the Tnrk.s felt towards the CaUphato in 
a sojuewliitt later stage. In fact, Persia, to a great «.\torit, Jed cap- 
tive her Arabian conqiHM'ors, and turned tho ('aliphatc of Biigdad 
, into Hometlung very Ui tie rent from what it had been whoa Abuu 
Bekr aud Oinur riifed half llin world from tlio steps of tbe uioacjuo 
at Melika. Tbo Persians became .Mabomotans because they could 
not well help it, and they revenged themselves in the end by 
giving thoir iMalioinctHnism a nationiil character of their owru 
But, in so doing, they became more strictly a Mohometaa naiiou- 
tbau any fdlier, as tho whole people, with the most trifling excep- 
tions, gmilinilly C!iine to accept the religion which was at iiiet 
forced upon thorn by the sword. Und it been otherwise, had the- 
mass of tbe I’ersian people stuck fa^^t to tbe creed of Zoroaster, aia 
tbo ina.ss of tho GrcclkS and Bulgarians stuck hist to the creed of 
Christ Aiid tbe mass of the Hindoos stuck fast to the creed ot 
Brahma, Persia too would have been ariulber case of a conquer- 
ing MahouictiiQ caste ruling over a nation of another religion. 
But as tbe mass tho Persian nation itself became Mahometan^ 
the few who clave to the ancient faith, and the few Jews^ . 
OhrUiiaiiSyor members of any other religious bodies, became, strictlT 
speaking, Dissenters from a nntionul faith. No one could caUi 
tbo Christian subjects of tbo Oltonian, or tho Hindoo aubjeete 
of tbo Mogul , Diasi'iiters from a national religion. They aro 
nations which kept their own religion under a bondage alien both, 
in blood and faith. It is not a case of nouconforniity, but, a casa- 
of national and religions subjection, like that of Ireland in thtv • 
days of Protestant ascendency. But Christians, Jews, and Fire- 
worshippers are in ro7.sia strictly Nonconformiste. Judaism and. 
Christianity aro tbo religions of foreign settlers, and tbo few 
Persian.s who still clejtve to tho faith of tbe land before Islam camo ■ 
into it, .answer in some sort to tbe Roman Catholics in ij^gland. ' 
Wo HiispfH^t Uiat, a.s a rule, tho Persian NuncontbriuiMt has been- 
woi'se oil* ihfin the subject iiiitious under the Mogul or the Ottoman*. 
Tho Iri.sh Papist in tho worst time was not quite so bodl? off aa 
tho Kng]i.sh Papist uinler IJi/abeth, or the Scotch Presoyterino 
under Charles tbe Second. But moro religious intolerance catiM 
always be done away with by better legislation, while no legidMji-- 
lion can do away witb such differences ns (hoso which off a 
conquering caste of one religion from subject nations oi another* 
III India tbe dilKoalty bos been solved by bringing both racen 
and creeds under th j rulo of conquerors who are impiutially tolerant 
to both. How it is to be settled in South-lilaaterii Europe it in 
not for us to say ; to risk even a guess would bo to oombut, th^ • 
deadliest of sins in diplomatic eyes, tbe sin of ** reopening thte 
Eastem question.” 

Whatever then our royal guest from Persia may bo in any 
other way, ho la at least not tho alien ruler of subject Chiietiam 
natione. lie has not trampled a Christian people under foot* ' 
Ho w the head of a Mabometan.natipn, a nation at once the moeb'^ 
purely and tho least truly Mahometan of any of the great Mahew- 
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inofun pomiD of rnadm timos. And, without gamnteoiDff the 
»iUtf Ar^ao deaeont of thu XlArtinuUr Kinff, we say tluitlie ia 
Ht least tbo bead of tie one great MoLomeUn nation tr hieh Still, 
uroserves aigiui of primieral kbdred with the great nations of 
Europe. Aa such he is a reasonable objeet of iAterest in our eyes. 
And, if it adds to bis interest in anybody’s eyes to call bim the 
•^Hucccssor of Darius/' we will not greatly quarrel with the 
description, though it is rather like challenging spedal regard 
for the Ottoman Sultan PD*tbo ground of his being the successor 
of Philip of Macedgu. 


TUK PRIESTUQOO IX SOUTHERN ITALY. 

I N no part of Itidy are we able to study the great ooclcsiostieol 
revolution which is following hard on the political changes of 
the last twenty years with the same interest as in the &ath. 
Home is m yet untouched by the tlureatened law of aecularisntiun 
or BUYipreBsion. The (Jhurch leforms which preceded the French 
Bevoiutiou ia/TnseanY and the blilaneso, as well as the temper of 
the people itself, had left so little power to the priesthood that the 
more aweeping measures of our own day produced comparatively 
little eileot either sodaUy or religiously. 1‘iedmojit was the one 
province of Italy where the influouce.aud number of tho clergy 
equalled their influence and nuuiher in the (South ; but in Pied« 
moiit the work'of the revolution has been long since done. Though 
the peasant of tho Itiviera may still regard the failure of his olive 
■crop as ayudiment on tbo liuid for its deflance uf tho Papacy, the 
moral and inauslrUil advance of tlie peculation of the Nortii as a 
wholo has eflbctually seconded tlio law in its trauBformation of the 
cluiracter of tbe priesthood. But from Terracina to (Jirgenti tho 
OhuK'h and the Kevolution arostiil face to face, and, vast as is tho 
change which has boeu already brought about, tbo process of social 
and i^losiastical reconstruction is far from being at an end. No- 
where, up to tbe uioment when Claribaldi swept tbo Bourbons from 
their capitttlt had the priesthood so flrni a hold. Its iiuiubers were 
enormous. In Sicily the clergy and the religions of varjems orders 
constituted a hundredth part uf tho whole population ; hi Naples 
the priest was the centre of every group in the streets. Tbo 
wealth of tbe Church, though impaired by tbo confiscations 
of tho French occupation, wn.s still immonse. while its power 
was greater than in tho days of Hildebj-and or lunotseut. 
llnif vroui policy, half from superstition, tho later Bourbons 
relied on tbo cbirgy as the maiu support of thuir system of 
despotism, and, great ns its services were, they were pur** i 
eba»ed at an almost incredible price, if tlie priest preached un- 
limited obedience to the piliftil tyranny of Ferdinand or Francis, 
if be bold Liberalism in cheek by a system of religious espionage, 
of ppirlUial torrori«m, or even by betrayal to the aiitbi^ritics of 
the seerrets of tbe confessional (and under Ferdinand 11. the cem^ 
feasionai was notoriously put at tiio servioe of tbo police), ho de- 
nuinded in return judicial niid aduiiiiistriitite iudepeDdencc. The 
tJhurch was exempt from all secular iurisdictiou nud auliject only I 
t> tJio court of llm bishop. Not ouly was tho civil power bold | 
stenily at bay, but it was turned intx» an engiao of spiritual coer- j 
cioii. Tbo cotomunal a}ndus was employed in driving tho truants ; 
of the commune to mass. Where the achoolnuister existed ho 
was foict^ to drive Lis boys to the confcMeiiotial. Tho censorship 
of the press was asTigid in its exclusiofl of heretical as of revo- 
lutionary publicatiuiiB. Any laxity in religious observanoes at 
enoti enrolled a Noapolituii in the list of suspects,*’ and placed 
him under the ban of the polioe. And not only did the priehtliood 
use the •civil maqistrato as its tool, but it was tbo ono power left 
in the S<>ath which could venture to cross his path. Within a 
iiuiited spherodhe cl»;rgy assumed a sort of tribuunto of Uio plobs, 
imd (ho pnsienoe of a priest in a household secured it at any mto 
from the wont outmges of the local tyrants who carlcaturtHl 
ihn systeuiof their royal master. The riisultwas that evaiy family 
of anv importance contributed ita little prie.it " hi tho ranks of 
tbo clergy, and every cauntry town saw a swarm of youirg 
neophytes who tumbled out of the seminary into the street m nU 
the glory of shovsUhats and luiniature soutanes. 

With the expuisuiii of the Bourbons the wholo of this fabric of 
OGulcBiasticiil ptiwer kdl suddenly to the ground. The numbers of 
the clergy wieiii roughly curtailed by the suppro.ielcn of the luouAs- 
t4!«ifeB,of Checatliedral cluipters, aud of tiiecollegiato eliiirches, which 
were Ukoro uuinerous in Southern Italy than in any other part of 
the Catbolic world. A glance at on Italian village shows what 
an enomiaus social revolution this mere reducltun of numbers must 
be btiuging about. In a littlo town of the iliviera, whoso popu- 
lation UaHlly reached ten thousand, the nuuiber of priests btsmie 
i8;oaxcoaoed two humlrcid. lu the island village of Capri, at 
the other extremity of tbo peninsula, a parish of hfteen hundred 
•souls rc(|ttked the iorvices of twelve canons, a vicar, and a score 
of moae-priestf, :liLthe ono case tho clergy havo already sunk to 
lorty, and in the other the viunr will soon be the only repre- 
sontatiye of his order. It was, above all, through their enormous 
numbers that the 'influeoeo of the deigy penetrated into eveiy 
home aud throimh every dbsB in (Southern I^ly, and the loss of 
importanee involved in thia ^id dimintition is mready telling on 
thoir social ponition. Thek politicul power has wholly dis- 
appeared, Ecriesiastical jndsoicthm, bjsliops’ courts, bmops’ 
jmsoBSr deriifdtomiuiiitMe and jprWile^ have been utteily swept 
away* The priest has not only eesaed to sorve-jui a defence against 
the civil pewer, but tbe halJM jmd ooDtempt srhiek the legal aad 
jodisial Aesaea iese no oppoeliuiily for displaying towanU his 
order make his friendship or interposition simply damaging to his 


dUenta With .lhe loss of power ihe sopply of ^^Hffl^priests/' end 
the velnaUe oomiexhni vmn llm luiddlnoiMeswlMm 
bSMAtmoUeraTVlMialinto B«bmtliwnDdma«tadi 
fnm joining an order which is .inpl(^y .fiinking in popular esteem, 
and.tbe trader or the email landowner no longer viewn witii fIsTour 
aprofession which haa lost iafiuenoeaa it has loat wealth. Poverty 
again ia IbAt disaolving tho hold of the priesthood on the upper 
cfaiBea. Thu dergy of Italy, like that of Fmooehefore tbe Hevo- 
iutioD, baa hitherto consisted of two sharply deflned ordei^ the 
larger part oonsisting of curds and iiiaBS-prios&,ribe smaller of the 
hif^er and dignified clergy. The am^ endowments of bishoprics, 
chaptoTB, and ooUegiate churches tempted the poorer nobles to 
devote their younger sons to the priesthood, while tbe pc^r and 
more diroctly spiiitual charges wero left to ^ children of 
the small fabopbeeper or tbo peaaant farmer. With the abolition 
of tho higher preferment, however, this connexion between the 
gentry aud the Church has ceased to exist, >and in Italy, ns ia 
Bolgittin or Ireland, the dergy are fiist smking into a peasant 
prioBihoad, with few links to unite it to the wealth, the leisure, 
the cuKure, the refinement, or the moderation of the world 
without. 

But if tbo Church lies lost more in tbe Bouth than dsewhero 
from recent changes, in no part of Italy is its gain .likely lobe so great 
in tbo end. The moral reform which has Jbllowedevery where through- 
out the OaUiolio world on the loss of power ondpesitiou by the cleigy 
must tell most cm the clergy of (Southern Italy. ^ Without adopt- 
ing nil the sciuidal of their Liberal npponeuts, a little experience of 
Neapolitan or Sicilian villngos reveals a state of things among tho 
priesthood which i.v startling enough to tbcwie whose experience of 
clerical life has htion drawn from an English parsonage. The 
parroco ” naturally aharoB tbe passious aud the temper of the 
potisnnl class from which ho springs, ills ordinary talk is simply 
that of his homo, seasoned with words and phrases of a grossnesa 
almost incredible to Kiiglish ears, but from which English ears aro 
for the most |)iirt shielded by the patois xu which ^ey are con- 
veyed. The cfuifoBsioual is -the fount of half the impiiri^ of tho 
villxuro. The si^mon is larded now and then with bteries broad 
enough fi»r a taproom. U'he chat of the riarsa turns on tbo 
peccadilloi^s of tlio clergy, on tho luck of Don Ambrogio in finding 
tho episcopal prison to which be bad so often b^n conaignea 
dosed against him by the Constitution, or on the resemblance of 
tho doi'U-eyed little gamhlt r who is playing at knucklo-bonos in 
the riuzsuT to that sly Don Nntale. But lilreaily there are signs 
of n heslthy change. The mere reduc^tion xii numbers, fall- 
ing as it does princiimlly on the Idlest and must worthless 
of tho clergy, naturally improxes the tone of those who re- 
main. The collegiate chapters, bo fiv^quout in tho Bofitli. 
wore xioLbiiig but groups of indolent ocolosiastics who lowered 
tho whole temper of thtur djfis.s. lu a villago with which 
we are fniniliar tho arch-priest is the roongnized father oixnore than 
one chubby aechin. The senior ennun is tlm village usurer, ono of 
his colloaguos occupies his tuno in watcb-niHldng, aud auolhor 
giuif riiily to be found simriugbinls fcjr the supply of his luxurious 
table. Clerical loungers of this class will die away as the laws 
of supprcPKion qradudly produce thoir ctiect; but bosides tho ex- 
tinction of the idler clergy, tlm very prevalence of Liberalism, tba 
rise lev powi^r of a dass bitterly hostile to tbe priesthood aud eager 
to seize on every scandal iis a means of aasiuliitg it, opi^ratos, no 
doubt, as a check of u very clKcient kind. Tho wunderiul change 
which lia.H taken place in tbe uioriil temper of the Frt^nch prioi«t- 
huod, and tho very smail amount of scandal to w^hidb it gives occa- 
sion, Hie obviously due to tlio fact that evoxy priest in Franco knows 
htiiutelf to be living beneath tho scrutiny of a aost of VoltiureaneycB. 
The woakneiiH of human nature is a goixd deal aided everywhere by 
the fear of dotection, backed by the shamo of an almost certain 
exposure ; and in Boiithern Italy the hostility of .the ** Liberals ” 
is alrt^Huly raisiag the mural tone of tbeir clerical oppuoeats. Every- 
body reeogmees in the new aud youinger viUago priest a -man uf 
very diflenmt stamp from bis eiwy^-guing prSeceisor. Ho is a 
groat deal less pleasant and aoewmo, but then be as a vast deal 
luore clericaL Tho gosolps in the Biaaza hate hlni as a busv- 
body, bat they have no scandal to tell .about bim. He mnltipires 
services and processious, scuds about the. Bambtnoifrom house to 
house, brigades the villago girls into gtirlds of St, Idoiy or St. 
Agneso, biings in mbrion pn^ochers to whip tboiusolves in the 
pulpit during Lent, and hiiuwdf prusches vi||oi 0 iusly against 
liboralMm and tho perseciitom of tho Church. Ills whole Mtilude, 
iu flu:t, is nut only active but belligerent, rrobab^ the greatest 
mistako of tbe Italian tiovernmoat tliroughout all tbe recent 
ecclesiastical changes bos been tlie oontemptuous indiiibrence with 
which it has. treats Xhe lower clergy, in the esriier days of tho 
natioBal struggle they were for from being hostRe- to the cause of 
Italian, indopeodonee or unity $ iudesd, the number who came for- 
ward tnoupport tliiB protest .of > Father PasNigiia showed that the 
new Government might eouat on » laige ngamher of adberents 
amsag the pariah pzifists,tfit tookneasuces to protect timen against 
tbe bishops and against Home. But tho poliiy XUqsSQU was 
wisely, or unwisely, sekeridofor what wns believed to have been 
tho policy of Gavour $ -sn-Abe name of " anree Oiuirob ** the clergy 
were stripped even cn their exmiiag rights, and |pvtn over to tho 
absolute cootad of tbo epim|Nits, vrMls |be State” rofosed 
to deal with the prisstiiuod save ibrodc^ their .hialiKfps and tho 
'Pope. The’flunt eparka of iodspsndoDOs iroie soon troddfoi out : 
ilm Uborol noaio,nrbo eamo bolitiy todhefrootut Ngplna fo 
themselves onleeais and exeemmiiMcmle, whUo/as if tojBXtmgfiish 
any spark of sympathy for itself in those who aubmittsa^ the 
Govemmout struck thirty per cent, off the meagre pttonce it had 
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leaiilt i»f rtaiuiiilly enough, that every leathern prieet ta an enemy 
of Liberal govemmenti and that the yowMar pneeta who are now 
coming to the front are bitter and energQ& in their onniitv. 

There are already aigua indeed tliat a atruggla iaUpfi^acbiiig 
In which luliaii 1 liberuliKm will find itaelf conf^nted with much 
the eanie difficultiee that have proved so emhamiming to tha 
Liberals of Belgium. T*he policy of abatentiovi haa been only 
upheld by the resolute will of PmNono, and there is a geimral 
belief that wlmcver may be bis successor will at once: abamdon it 
Already the Archbishop of Naples, Cardinal Kinrio 8foraa,one of 
theahleat men in the sacred Oadlege, has broken in spirit, though not 
in tbrm) thscnigh the Papal ini unctions, and the Jt*sult haa shown 
that in the largest of Italian cities the priest is supreme. No oath 
of allegiance to tlie King is* required from a voter at the 
municipal elciciiuns, and the Archbishop protited by the ouitssion 
to bring^ forward clerical candidates and to secure a clerical 
majority in the City Cmuicil. The blow was a hard one, Aud the 
bitter outcry of his opuf^nents shows that it has been feK; 
but its force lay in the fact that Die victoiy was won in 
a great iiiban centre wliero Liberalism had believed itself 
secure.^ Not even the most enthusiadtio of Liberals dreamt of 
contesting tho supremocfy uf the piiest in the rural districts. The 
peusautry of SoitUiern Italy are devout and priest-ridden to a man. 
The churches, unlike those of other parts of the peiiinsuln, are 
crowded, not with women only, but with men — rough farmers and 
fiBhcrs^on their knceA, joihing heartily in litanies aud Ave 
Marin'i. Tho Church has, in iaict, towered over them till they hare 
lo t tlic powftr of doubting or qiiesti oiling; it is only a fesv years 
ago that the monks whose huge hoase frowns down oh the village, 
or the canons whose dome (werhnnga the cluster of rural roofs, 
wore their lords. Thev held thc^ soil ; they spent, they took, they 
lent, they gave ; uud though monks and canons have disappeared, 
the iniprossioa of th^dr power rcinaine. 'With tho disHolution 
itself the peasant, unlike tho citizen of the towns, had notlniig to 
do. (.)f the political revidutiou which rtdieved him of the 
BourboiiH he understood something ; hi» wishes were in the main 
for it, and even now that he haa to pay for Ubarty in a heavier 
taxation, he is still fairly loyal to it. Hut of the great religious 
cliangRS that followed he understood nothing at all. I'iie clergy { 
who auHored were lor tho most part his kiiisuicn and neighbours^ 
aud the only direct of tbeir supprasniun was to give bim 
]ion-rr\ddent lundloroa Instond of resident ones. Unhappily, too, 
the goMit iimtetial tie which the purchase of the Church lands 
created bettveeii the peaaaiit and the State in the French Hevolu- 
ticai is almost wholly absent from Southerii Italy, where the 
boldcnt peasant quailed at tho threat of excommunication which 
was d<‘noun(*od by the pri«*8t against the buyers of aacred ground : 
and whiTo wt* have kiiovvii men who defied the threat forced on 
their dcuth>bod to their purchase to the Church by the* 

ineunco ot being buriefl like a dog. Broken, hxi. and mainit^l os 
it is, the Chiirco if* still the one great social iustitntion wbmb the 
Southern peasant sees and knows. Its- << feeios ” are (Ue single 
Bourt'C of poetry and aniuseinent in his Ufa. He has no catfo, 
no journals, no reviews, no gimt secular fetes, as the dwcllcm 
in towns have. But he has hie Cradle- show at ChriAtmas, Ins 
show of tho Wise Men at Epiphany-tide, his procession 
in the spring cro the Ixiys start f«ir the coral fishery, his 
procession in aummer through the viue^vurds for the blessmg 
of the vines. The priest, in fact) is not merely the ceutro of his ‘ 
religious life, but of his soeiiil life tbo. Education is tiie only 
serious danger to his eupreiiim'V, and tho first sign of the clerical 
inovoiiientin Soutliern Italy fissfr been the new attitude of the 
priesthood towards the -HchoolH. The school of the rural coituinine 
18 prnciiinilly. in the batide of the Oomtuuiial Council — in other 
word**, of tliu village fiirmers who aie its paymastem^and inplaee 
of the contemptuous indill'ereiioo with winch the clergy at ifivt 
regarded the educational iuetitnihma of the new Govemviicnt, tlwy 
have now begun to use their inttannoo over the Council to secure 
the control over them. Tn more than one Southern village tho 
schoidiiiaeter Unde himself coutpellcd to teach the now eptueopid 
Catechism and to instruct his pupils in tho dnetrinn of 
iiifallibiU(yi while a teacher who fairly sets himself in oppositimi 
to the priest finds his school deserted* and bis income mppled 
tho Ooimuil, The new Educationiil B91 which we lately notieea, 
and which procHeally withdraws the control of the scbool from 
tho haiids of the village fNrmere, is a sign tiiat the XtaliatitroveraA 
meut liA» recognkiid this new danger, oiid is resolved to meet ic 
boldly. Ihit the true security of Liberal Italy Uoe, after all, in tJie 
utter iiiablUty of the priesthood to iuhi the vastadvantageaof their 
position. The moral force which tho Clergy^ might still wield is 
squandered on aacomniunicAtions of Redicid newepapeiB and the 
CuorsMt abuse of the exisdiig Govemmenty while tue grosesst int* 
morality itrthidr^eidt 'passes unemisnrcd, and no clerical name is 
ever seen among the pmtosts. atfomst that hideons cruelty to 
animals arbleh is the disgmeo of the South. ITU the pneat takes 
a veiy dlfU'rent mor^'ond spiritual position from that which he 
at present ocai^es, it is* hard to believe that mere eedesissiical 
ijctlrify wiU m’ail per^ently to gReat' the general progress of 
can bs little deubt that Hi the present co^iUon 
of the South the edergy may» inSkt on their 'Liberal oppon»mtn if 
the ]^sent nmvma^is xeally carried' ou^ a very considevahle 
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nobody. wWdiuM8ina^*ftom.lfaei tariff Suwsli niii' 
ttiaricati that we were on insular people ^ wifdiaamei ot we ihiaat 
dAhiag grounds in the world along ;oar coasts. Why fhquld fish 
be aavcmnsive luxury in n ciieni% Bfca thJsP' These apgpaii to 
be abundaneo of hah ua the aeai and there ie ceataH# n.profitah}e . 
market for all kinds of ihh in- our huge , iownib Hm then we 
have the supply and the demand both tat hmid. How ia it that 
' they emmot be brought togethar cm lose onevaua teassf As far 
os London is concern^ there is not « much dlificiiliy in c^laiamw 
absurdly high price of fish* In London the, tmde b carried 
! on under artiUciel oondltiono which praotieallv noavert it into a 
monopoly in tho haads of a comparatively sinril body uf . dealexn 
Tbo root of the miAchiof i» lobe leund at Billingigale. Anybody 
who will take the irouhlo to go to BiUmgsgata in. the early 
mosning will see for himself tho sort - of diffiealtiaa which, are 
riirown in the way cif the distribution of ftsh tkxoagb the 
metropolis. BiUbigsgaie Market is a plliee of linntcd SKtonL lying 
in the midst of a' uioso of nflorow stieeta and lanea^iOua very 
difficult of access. liong before you reach the Market you find 
the streets and lanes blocked with carts and hanowa of o^ory 
> doscriptioD. They extend as far as London Brid^ on- one sldc^ 
and os far os the Tower on the other, and overflow into all the 
, alleys of likistcheap. A fishmooffer who is a little Mu has to 
. leave his trap half a mile or a mile away from the place whore 
bo is going to do business. The market itself is eraamed to 
suflocation. It is scarcely possible to move about in it. The 
.people are sw'cpt to and fro in curronts^ and woe betide the 
iticklose wight who tries to strike out aa mdependent course 
. himself. Porters with huge Imxes on. their h&m» ctriigglo heavily 
through the dense throng. The shouti^ and hubbub are deafon** 
.ing, and Uie confusion distracting. It ia c»hvxous at a ghmea that 
whatever may once have been the fitness of BiUinjjtagate for- 
the pitruoAos lo which it is applied, the trade bos long rinee out* 
grown tlie narrow accommodation set apart for it. The Maricei 
U absunlly small for tho thousands ot people who have to do 
. business there, and oven if it wem of more reasonable dimvn-* 
sions. the approaches to it would still be sufficient to condemn it. 
A iisnmoDger has not only to make his purchaseoy but to erirry 
them away with him. lie has to leave his cart or bsoiow at n 
distance from the Market, and he must have some one to look 
after it for him while he does Ids marketing, and he has also 

to hire a porter to cany tlie fish to the cart. This is not only 

a matter of inconvooieuco ; it odds to the cost of the fish. It may 
be only a few ponce^ but a few pence are a surious matter to a poor 
coAtennonger, especially when they have tn be paid every time he 
goes to market. The lish trade is io' many respects a troablosome 
one. Tbo commodity perishable, and (ho supply varies floin 
dhy to day. Some days fish are hardly to be mrt for love 

or inouey, ond on other days there is quite a. glut of them. 

It is not desirable, however, that ovtilidid cliiScuitiee- and in* 
coikvimioiice should be wantonly contrived in order to drive 
off dealers. There is another griovamie coonocted with the 
waut of room which must be mentioned. It is a rule of tbo- 
Msirket that all fish is sohl, as the phrase is, ** with ito fasdta and 
erromof dovseri prion,.’* and tbo retail doalors eomplaiii, webeliovo,. 
that they are often shumefiiUy imposed upon. The meaning of' 
the rule IS simply that they have to buy their fish in a poke, and 
have no redress if, when tli^y open the package, they find short 
measure or any other deficiency. The flsUvirinen are accused of 
scmeUiuea making up for a small natch by filling tba baskeia 
with all sorts of rubbish; but a dealer who is victimised in this, 
way has no alternative but to submit If them were niiiia spono:, 
the dealers could open the baskets ami see what theyweraW^iug. 
But as it is, anything like examiuation is of course utlesly out of 
t|o question. 

One sithk of BilUogsgute, as everybody knows, is open to the 
rhror, and that is its only justification tw a fish market. If 
in were true that all fish were brought to tDa*n< by way of the 
riror, that would no doubt be a. very good remon why tho 
fish market should neeeMuirily be on the river*sklo. But, in 
point of fact, only a small poi’t of the fish supply of i^don arrives 
Dj this route. The railways arc now the groat carriers of fish, as 
of everything else, and a cunsiderable proportion of the fish sold at 
BUlingsgiite lias him carted tliero from tiie railwiw stations. It. will 
be seen that the way in which the dtatvibution of fish in London is 
managed is this-*-tne fish, witli the eiceeption of what comes by 
beat, has to bo conveyed from Padiuiigton, Euuton Sciuartv 
King’s Cross, or Shoreditch, to Billingsgate, an oni of the way 
place, four or five miles of!', in an almost inooresriblo situation, 
and then le-coaveyed from Billingogate to other pmrts' of I^mdoa, 
a good deal of it going straight back tbe<way it esme. Il is 
obviously imposHihlo to conceive a more absnzd and prepoateioos 
system tlian this. Aa attAiupt has been made to cMalfiSrii a fish 
uiariictiat Columbia Market ; but, for. soniu reason not ektirly 
uadeiatood,.the experiment appears to hate been attended With 
only indiff^t suecesa Vested inieresU ate sterMng| and they 
ase naturally tqiposed to any change ; aDd,.beride«^ JBtrtmial Green 
Is peritiqps mtber out of the way of WeaUm fishmongm. What 
is* wanted, is a fith market in a mere eentrabiittoatinii^ say near 
KingVCieas, A city of three and a half milBoasof people ahosdd 
smr^have 'itiore thiiiroiie lish market 
But even supposiiig that there worn proper fadlitles for the sale 
off flsh> thuniiamfiks to be a diffionlqr in persuodiitg fishermen, or 
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^ least Iriali flshormeii, to talre the trouble to catch thorn. The 
Keport of the inspectors of Irish Fisheries^ which has just been 
uttblisliedi laments the decline of the iishing trade in thd! eouhtry. 
Jt is calculated that *^in » 1 846 nearly twenty thousand boats 
rir other vessels were engaged in the Irish fisheries, manned 
by over a hundred thousand men arid boys. Last year the 
number of boats had fallen to eight thousand, while the men 
and boys engageil in the trade were scarcely over thirty-^e 
.thousand. Indeed there was a decline in 1 872, as compared* with 
the previous year, of^bout a thousand boats dhd seven thnusaiid 



I i>oorly paid industry 
-is not altogether to be regrettoa, if it is due to the men engaged in 
it bring drawn off to more profitable employment llosidos, the 
statistics of the earlier period appear to be open ta some doubt. 
After mahing even* alloarance wr thesn cintuinstaticos, however, 
there reniaiiis tho tact that the Irish lisheries are hy uo ineuns so 
productive as they ought to be. The pilchuM fishery, we are told, 
was not prosecuted in Ireland during 1872 “with any show of 
<Mi(erprise, although^ laige nhonla of tlio.«.o fish appeaivd on the 
coasts of Cork and Kerry. It is also stated that tlie Irisii boats 
■engaged in the herring fishery at How th numbered onlv 116 as 
agaiuat 268 from SeotL^d, the Isle of Man, uiul Cornwall. Agtitii, 
wo find that twjo more Irish Kishiiig (*oiiipanios have collniwed, 
nnd that there is now, properly speiiking, no join i-.itoek Fishing 
Oompany iu Ireland. \Ve ure led to the conclusion that the 
fisheries have fallen off hcciiuau Jrishincn do not cure to 
go ^ fishing, and because capital is not forthcoiiiing for 
fishing enterprises. The Inspectors are still in favour of 
Oovernniciit loans. Indeed they would hardly be Irishmen if 
they were not. No great iniproremont,” they say, ‘‘ can bo 
looked for in the eea«lisheries imtil loans are ailviUKaid for tlio 
repair and purchase of bouts and gear.'’ In other words, Irish 
iishermon must be bribed by (government subsidies before they can 
be induced to pinpotowith Scotch, Manx, and Cornish fishermen, 
who find it quite worth their while to ftquip boats at thoir'uwn ex- 
pense and to couie from a distance in ord<!r to Hhare in the spoils of 
Irish w.'itera. It is unfortunuto that Irishmen will not fish 111 their 
own waters without a (xovernment guarantee ; b it it is doubtful 
whether the loan system would lead to satisfactory resulU*. An 
Irish County Member" has written to the IVmcs to suggest that 
the best way'of taking the wind out of the sails of Hume lluk* 
would be to give louns to Irish fislnsrmcn as ihv Home Uulers 
'.propose. It setmia to us that thi.s wmTld rather put >vinil into the 
.aails of lltime Uiile, for all other irlm*sc^ of liishuuMi would at once 
put in siniilar daim.^ fn* compnsation frum Government for their 
•own inertia and idlencs.<«. It is much ea.sier to howl aboiH rioiue 
Kule and the wearin ^ uf the green Ih.^n to go out to sea and 
' catch fish. 

There would to bo liltle donhi that the Iri^h fi.riiing 
busiiiejis is in want of capital, and it is not wry dillioult to discover 
the reasons why capital is not forthcorning. \\e gather fnmi the 
Iteport of the FisJieriiH Inspectors that last jear a serious conflict 
broke out at tho Chiddngh, in Galway Jhiy,' wIuto v .section of 
the men rose iu arms agHinst tho trawlers, with whom tliey have 
had wars on previous occasions," on lu'count of tho use ol trawl 
•nets. The ‘'aid of a gunboat had to be evukcdi" and tho 
liis|iectors held a public inquiry on tlio trnw'ling question', but, 
'‘alter a longtiicucd invcsligatiou, uo ^!Jlli.sfflcto^y conclusion could 

* be arrived at, the wiiuosses being all more or lens hiaased, accord- 
ing to their prejudiciv," and “aonm of thn^c.inlcrt'stod were afraid to 

• become witiLe.ssea in the inquiry, iiuiking iilUdtivtU that thoir lives 
would he in danger if ihev attempted to cuino into court." More 
recently tho fisherineii of Kinsalu threatened to pull down the 
houses of tho iiah-huyers over their heads unluss they would 
agree to pay such price.^i ;li the fishennou chose to dictate. Cou< 
fiilenco is a plant of slow growth iu tho breast of cniutnlists, and 

'if once it is nipped hy a blight of terror or suspicion it takes 
a long time to recover. * It can hardly be nnid that the readiness 
of InsU tiriiernuMi to take the law into their own hamls is i'kcly 
to be attractive to capitalists. Capital is not exclusively a *Saxoii 
luxury. There is capital also in Ireland, and there are certainly 
Irisbtnen in Englaud who po.«so8S abundanl lOiMiis for investinont. 
Butii* even Irish capitalists are shy of putting their lutincy on Irish 
fisheriuen, it can only he heciiuse they think tlic fiahenium ni\) do- 
ticiont in something else than monev to patch up their boats with. 
Nothing could bo simpler than to malce loans to Irish fisberiuoii. But 
there might be caime dilficulty iu collecting the inonuy as it fell due. 
Tho Chancellor of the Exchequer may he forgiven for doubting 
the expediency of making advances winch could only be rocovored 
by ovoliing the aid of a gunWt. The his^K^ctors observe that 
ultUough the fisbii^ Companies^ have all come to grief, smaller 
•^^iiUsrpi'ibes entered into by practical men having a thorough know- 
ledge of the art of fishing and of Ibo best markets in which to soli 
fbeir fi.>h have usually proved succesHful. Wo four there is too 
much rvnson to suppose that the enterprises whicli have not been 
• duccessfu I wore conducted by men wh<i w^ero not remarkable for 
' their thorough knowledge of the art of catching or sellititf fish. 
W^hetb^ir men who are weak ui tbia respect would be much helped 
grants of (Toveniiueut money may perhaps be doubted. And 
in regard to the pn>poaed loonsb we should like to know whether 
it ia intended that they should be confined to natives of Ire-* 
land, or whether tho deotebmen, Englishmen, Frenchmen, and 
liutchmen who fish off the Irish coasts are to receive similar 
^ssneoaragemeut The Ipspectoxs appear to be ignorant of the 


fact that wbat is called a bonus to Scotch fishermett ii in rsalify • 
tax, exacted from them for waRiaotiiig the aouhdnete their 
fish. ’ 6 . 


A MANUAL OF DRESS. 

T here exists a series of manuals by which we may learn how 
to behave, to play whist and other games, and to make joke« 
and speeches. 'J'he Inst number of this series instructs ladies how 
to dress, and perhaps the author of it would say that she wrote 
for ladies only. But anybody may buy a book which is exposed 
fur sale at a milway stall, and although the management of gowns 
and bonnets is the exclusive province of ladies, yet when it comes 
to tho management of husbands we think ourselves interested in 
the discussion. The details into which this author enters are 
necessarily unintelligible to the sox for which she does not write ; 
but every male reader will understand her when she taMbs what 
she calls a broad view. She cH>mplfiiii8,on behalf of herself and other 
women, that their grcatci^t dilliculty when they attempt economy 
is the oppositioii which they meet from men, who are willing 
enough to deal in generaliticH, and alwa^'s agree with you theon*ti- 
cally oil the nocossity of economy," but when the nctual facts of the 
practice are brought before them, call it stinginess and lueanncss. 
The author has the candour t<> adniil that these complaints are 
frequently well founded, “ for many women arc apt to aegenerate 
under the process, and become to all intents and purposes little 
else than an economieal opparatus.” This remark is true of many 
women and of some men. The habit of saving continues after tlio 
necessity has ceased : but as womou live less in tho world than 
men, domestic influence operates more strongly upon their minds. 
The men of our generation are certainly not remarkable for small 
economies, nnd it imiMt bo allowed that many men can earn a 
pound more carily than they con save a shilling. Yet the men 
who took care of their shillings, if not pnrticiilarly amiable, hrd 
aoiuething nearly allied to heroism in their nature. They saved 
their own money and spout freely the money of the State. aVic 
fmiis htruria c/Vri^, as Mr. Lowe is fond of saying. An author 
w'ho knows well middle class life of England has pointed out 
that in the early years of this century fortunes were made 
slowly and almost imperceptihly, and the possession of wealth 
could not change the habits which had been formed in aci^uiriug it. 
One of the rich uncles i!i the Mifl wi th F/om would have driven 
some w'ay round to a toll, and would have done so equally 

whether he was tvavoUmg at his own or an employer’s expviiHf*. 
iScott, again, was tliorouglily acquainted with this class in hi-i 
ovvn iige and country, and the prote.st which ho ascribes io the 
miser in Old MorlttUh/, tliat a dip-candle was good enough to ace 
id die by, scarcely cm'icntured the frugal practices which have made 
i^cotchniDii prosperous throughout the world. 

But to 2*0101X1 to our iiiiineiliale subject, the lady from whom we 
are quoting assnnie.H that men will not endure economy in familie.^ 
unless it is disguised. Tact, she says, is wanting to throw a clonk 
over bare bones. By tact a wife cau do what she thinks is right, 
and at the saine time ]iLM’siiade her kusbaiid that she is doing what 
ho pleases. It is rather humiliating to find that, when women 
talk confidential ly ninoug themselves, they alwaj'S assume as the 
basis of their little plans that men are capable of btdng deceived by 
transparent urtitici^s. Tho author, after dwelling generally upon 
the value of tact applied to economy, proceeds to give “a wonderful 
instance" of it, which we think very wonderful indeed. "Break- 
fasting at the house oi a lady (a model of carefulness), I was sur- 
prised to SCO her looking, not only with equanimity, but with 
positive pleasure, at her husbund, who was emptying the cream 
lug. (1 muat do him tho justice to sa^ that every one else 
had finished)." W'c should certainly spoil this story by attempt- 
ing to abridge it, nnd unless we gave the author’s own words, no 
roMor would he likely to helicvc that there exists a lady who knows 
another lady who has a hubband who habitually makes a cleaxauce 
of the cream at breakfnst. The first remark that wohavo to make upon 
the story is that thi; Mmtfud of EtiqucUo of the same publishers 
might usefully bo perused by the gentleman who has an un- 
restrained partiality for cream. There may pcrhatia be families 
where the ntsid is particularly fond of bocon^t breakfast or of fish 
at dinner, and after satisfying the dosii’es Si his wife and children 
and guests, appropriates the residue of the dish to himself and 
consumes the whole. But the cose of the cream was quot^ not 
ns one of gluttony, as we might have hastily suppo^, in the 
husband, but of tact in the wife. It appears that tne admirable 
lady who contemplates with equauimitv the consumption of her 
cream is practising ail the time one of her pet economies; for," 
sho says, " after his cream my husband is so thoroughly satisfied 
that he is master in his own house, that he is quite content to 
walk to his Club ; had 1 rcmonslrated with him. he would probably 
have taken a hansom." We do not know now much cream a 
husband in constant practice could coDsamo at braikfitsl, but 
we know that a hansom eab costs at least a shillioj^, and we 
ahould think that a shillingsworth of cream ooulo not be 
swallowed without unpleasant ooosoauenoos. . We should need 
the combined talents of the late Air. Mill and Br. Hansel 
to analyse satisfactorily the mental prucessca by which a husband 
who has had plenty of cream tat breakfast condudes that 
he is master of his own hqo^, .and a husband who has not had 
plenty of cream ibt breakfast concludes that he ought to take a 
hansom cab. rerhaps in continuation of this series of manoalB 
we may get one upon logic for ladies, which may elnoidats this 
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cbecore aubject* Tbere is of coone a moral to ihia tale, whicb ia 
Chat ibe crea^i Jog should be kept full*— diluted if uecoaaaryt but 
nlwaja full, we can only aay that a huaband trho ia greedv of 
cream, and yet ia capable of oeing put off with milk, must bo a 
veiy remarkable compound of aelmneaa and atdpidity. Perbapa 
in the caao of a wife of very great tact and a biiaoand of extreme 
simplicity, itmlgbt bepowiblo to maintain the fiction of houaebold 
euveieiguty upon aky-nlue milk and water. The author eiida the 
chapter by aaying **Sucb ia life.'’ Wo can only aay lUat we 
liope not. 

Thia parable of the cream jug which may be filled if necos.sary 
with milk embodies, wo think, the principle of the cuitire work, 
llusbaiids are to be treated like cats. A well-managed bunband 
baa bis daily aupply' of cream, or at least of milk or milk and 
water, and bia hir ia never rubbed the wrong way. The 
Author felt quite sad to think *^o{ tlie husbands, brotliurs, 
<and male velationa in general who are daily^ rubbed up the 
wrong way by their womankind on limited ineomos.” Wo 
are once more reminded of the wife in the Miil on the Fiom 
who daily rubbed up her husband the wrong u'ay, not la'cause 
Ilia income was limited, but becnMSO it had boon limited 
when alio formed the habit of nibbing him up. This lady hiid an 
•<»conomicBl practice of not assuming bur front'’ until after break- 
fast, but whether her huaband or aocioty gained or lost by this 

I ractice ia not explained. Wc* may remark with dilHdence that, 
aving glanced over the pages of tins Maiiuitl which are apeciallpr 
Addressed to elderly ladies, we found, with a surprise which is 
doubtless based in ignorance, that the subject of ** fronts ” is not 
therein discussed. Indeed, in looking over tables of expenditure 
intended for ladies of all ages, we observe that nothing is allowed 
for hair, uiilesa indeed it comes under the title ** sundries.” ]f we 
venture to ask a question upon tlie book, the author will probably 
answer that we have no business to read it. We can therefore 
only remark that if a lady who dresses on 1 5/. a year, according 
to the author's progratniiie, is obligeil among other ec<momics to 
wear her own hair in its natural colour, she could hardly adopt any 
•expedient more agreeable to the majority of uiimkind. it wili rc- 
xiiurkcd when the siege of Paris began that the women had suddenly 
become good-leokingf becauao those who could afford expensive 
Aoceaaories of dress bad departed, and only those who were cotn- 
pelled to dress naturally remained. It' thia reinark woro well 
Sounded, it supplies encouragement to those ladies who muy attempt, 
by the help of this author or otberwlso, to drc^^ on a Humll fixed 
Allowance. A few fashion.*i have been invented to display female 
charms, and many to disguise the want of them. The dilUcuity 
Binder which tho author of this Manual labours is that she can only 
Advise as to materud and shape of dress, while tho harmonious 
Arningenient of colours cannot bo taught by the unaided poii. 
liectnres ai'e now given to Indies on cookery, and perhaps they 
would be equally useful ns regards dress. Tou cannot go to any 
public place without Macing women who have no tiuste in dreMi 
themsclvc^ and want either willingness or power to obtain 
^uidonco from those who have. AVTth such women the nioro 
uionoy they spend in dress the worse it looks. Tbt*y buy seveml 
things bocause they are separately hiindsoine, or at least expensive, 
And put them all on together, it were to be wish4*d tiiat woiiuui 
•devoid of taste could bo brought to adopt the opinion of this 
Author, that ** tho essence of comfort is to slip through life in an 
Binohjectionablo black silk,” The author warns ladies who ni-e 
obliged to dross on 1 5/. a year that they must not make it a 
matter of conscience to rush* into mourning on the slightcMt pro- 
vocation.” We think, however, that a period of gcnernl iiiourn- 
ing has something of the charm which was ascribed to tho .riego 
of Paris, and in this point of view even llepublicHiis of taste 
must admit the advantage of a well-developed Royal Famiiv. 
The problems of dress would perhaps become easier if ladies lumld 
aetUe whether their object is to spite one another or to please 
men. Tho latter object is not perhaps easier than tho former, hut 
it is likely to be attained, if at all, at much lesn cost. Tho author 
proposes to her renders as their special object tho attainment of a 
condition which she calls vhiedofu. Wo can only hope that she 
chooses her dress better than her words. 


COMPLICATED COMPldCATION, 
fTlHE Licensing Act of lost Scaaion has again undergone tho 
JL sarcastic criticism of the Court of Queen’s Rench. Air. 
Justice Blackburn wished that Mr. Bruco might sit beside him 
and listen to the discussions which aiiso upon tliis Act. Tlie I.ord 
Chief Justice stated on a previous occasion that he had never seen 
r. more confused and puzzling Act than this. The section then in 
question was utterly bewlldonng. It was, in fiict| tho most com- 
plicated com|dication he had ever met with. Thu Legislature 
must have had some intention on the point, but what it was he 
was unable to discover. Mr. Justice Blackburn, wLiJo agreeing 
in the general spirit of the remarks of the lA>rd Chief Justice, 
took exception to his description of this Act as the most rnn- 
ihsed specimen of modem legislation. That place was, he thought, 
proparly to bo assigned to the rnblic Health Acts. 

.This is how Parliament deals with matters such as the Sale of 
Liquors and the l^ublic Healtii which cuneem oveiybody every 
4 ay, It makes laws which not even the Judges can uiulerstaita. 
We have la^yaeen^a paper read before the iStatistical fcHH-iety 
. which describe how the author, BIr. F. H. Jimson, an expi'rieneed 
•oUcitoTj aadeavottied to guide the poridi in which ho resides ia 


taking measures ^ anticipation of cholera in 1 87Q. rsfhrred 
to the Sanitary Act of 1*66/ in which he expected tn lilul Me 
existing sanitary code. .The first point to beascertainM^ Was.wIM 
whom the power of ariihg lay, or,^iii the words of the Asiy Who 
wds th# sewer authority,’’ For this infonxmtion he 
himself Ttdeived to a previous Act, the ^ewage pUUsaudU 
Act,” and after some study lie satisfied Jiimself ttiaf t*be 
sower authority’' wiU the vei-try of the iMuidi. A veejay 
WAS accordingly summoued without delay.i, The conieired 
Cpnsulerablo powers on the ** sewer juithorilj.’* Inese' powers 
were acthely exititod. DisinfecUints-^nd 4nediciiies ws^ 
vided, and Miiiitmy iiispecturs wero appointed. Some vinry Useful 
results followed, but the |K>wcr of the “ sewer authority ” to 
compel obodiciice to sniiitary Ihw'a was challonged by the inilohmt 
and refriicbirv, and iU uction became paralysed. The Board 'of 
Ouardinns, who hiid been con«»ti luted tho daiiitory authority under 
the ^'NuiMHiiee Removal Act;*,” had no idea* of being displaced, 
demurred to intci forencts and ull but encouraged oppoiution to the 
vcMlry.^ They contended that sufiicieut uuichiuery fur csriying out 
the objects of the vestry existed under thof’ ” Nuisance llemoval 
Acts,’* and they intimated that they should disallow any rate im- 
posed to meet the expenaes incurred by tho vestryt Hereupon the 
vestry consulted counsel, who advisf^d that ** infercutially it was 
clear ” that the vestry was the sewer authority,” and that 
they had certain powers, among which tho power of paying the 
expenses of eflicient action was not included. Ho also advised that 
they had no power to interfere with the occupation of damp or 
defective houses, or with the use of polluted wells. Ultimately 
it wins admitted that the vestry was the ** «ewer builiority,” but 
tho immediate danger which had aroused the inhahitanU had 
posHod awny, and they were informed that a Dili would be brought 
before Farliament which, if passed, would remove existing 
diiliculticM. 

This, then, is how sanitary legislation stood in 1870. A 
veatn* desire that xjt*ither themselves nor their neighbours should 
die nV rholern. They think the action of the Board of Guardians 
iiisufiicienl for their protection, and they proceed to take care of 
themselves, iumiodmtidy tb«‘y are cuul'ropted with legal difii- 
culUes, mid cannot stir a stop except luuicr advice of cuunseL 
However, these diincultiea were to he removed by legiala- 
tioii. A Bill was brought in by Goveniment Inst ISebbiou, 
imd uUimately piusaed under the tUlo of “Tbo Fublic Health 
Act.” Mr. Jausun and ids feliow-pATishluiii rs looked to this 
Act to fariiisli a couveuiciit and iuteUigible guide for their 
future opt;ratums. But they find couipUcntion still morn 
complicated. A ** rural Minitary authority’' under tho Act pos- 
sesses all tho nuthoiities which hehmged to the sewer authority 
under one cIiish of .\cts, and to the iniisance aulhifiity uiaiev 
another class of Acts, and to the local autboiity under three pthes 
classics of Acts. Thus, if the ” rural siiiiitHry authority ’* desires tu 
inform itoulf what are its powers nud duties, it must peruse and 
roiiipare sixti'ca Acts ol Barlianjent. Of camrsu we know that tins 
can only be done by employing a clink who is pi*obab]y nsulicitdr, 
and wliopro\ides himself wiili uii edition of tbe rublic Health 
Act ” with notes compiled prol/nbly by a barrister. It i.H sometimes 
HHsiiined that I.iwyers eauM*, or ntieaat pmlit by, tbe dilKcultits of 
law. Hut these dillieiililes arise either out of the nature oftho subject 
nr the mode of ti eating it, and lawyers ore not respousiblo for 
cither. I'lie task of h'gislating for thii complicated inU:rt:sts and 
requireniciits of iiiodcni society is foriaidable, but not insuperable. 
The cuinplainl of Blr. Jausoii and many other Inwjcra is .that no 
reasonable prerautlons are taken to eusuro the pioper perfonuanco 
of tills tib*k. The term ** Sanitary Acts *' includes, in all, twenty- 
six Acts, besides tho Viiblic ilealih Act of Inst year; and all these 
Acts must iiecessurily afi'ect the comluct of suultary authorities. 
The praiuicai point of these remarks ia that Inw^'ors must in- 
evitably obtain 11 monopoly of the knowledge requisite for sanitary 
action. No layman can* bo expected to provide hlmBolf^ with 
twenty-seven, or even seventeen, Acts of rurliament, even if he 
has leisure and intelligence sutVieicntfnr their perusal. Yet lawyers 
do not desire to niiiiiituin for their own profit a practice which U 
disgrac(d'ul to civilization. Mr. Janson, who is Vice-ri^sidcut of 
ibe. incorporated Law Society, may be understood to express the 
opinion of many niembcrA of hi .*3 own branch of the legm profes- 
sion, and the opinion of tho other branch may ho sulliciently iu- 
fernil from recent utterances of tho judges. 

Thoi'e is perhaps too much (liHjiosltioii among barrlaters who 
discuss ihitisiibjcci to ventilate large theories ii];4leHd of considering 
praclical remedies. Tho contriJver.*4y iihoiit Coders and J.)ige8ts cixqM 
up poriodiciilly when the newspapers Jmvo nothing else to write 
upon. \V iihoul questioning I he iiii|K>rtance of this controyeray, we 
would suggest that it might be euspended until the twenty-seven 
Sanitary Acts have been consolidated into one Act. The ** Statiatios 
of Legislation, ” which wo have now belore us, are simply 
fiightful. A I'arUninontnry nutico of last November stated that 
application would be iiuido this »St!ssiou for a Railway Act 
which would repeal, iiUor, or amend iLo provisions of no less than 
one hundred and twelve existing Acts. These, of course, belong 
to the ”l<x;alaml personal Acta,*’ wliicli are kept separate fiom tlie 
^public Acts,” and only afi'ict, at least primarily, the Companies 
which obtain them. But tho whole of our legislation hiboeeds 
with the soiiio disii^gaid of methial and conciseness, and it tWntens 
to end in burying iWliamont under the weightof its own statutes. 
Obscurity often arises from cavelesmese, but sometimes /loni 
design. As Mr. Justice Biackbuni says, Acts of rarUament are 
drawn in n form that will pass, although it will not wbrk| aud 
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(thus tbe omia is thn^wn upon the of interpreting them no 

that th^ may 'vrork. Wo hear complain ta of the complexly of 
title to land, and the consequent oxpeueuof doalinff with it. This 
complexity is duf3 partly to the attachment of lawyers to an 
ancient system of liiw, and partly to the nttechment of land- 
owners to certain powers of disposition. Hut nobody can ‘deny 
the existence of oue coniplicntion which might bo remoTcd. Yet 
instead of removing it, Parliafiieiit is busy every Session in creating 
other complications. Tiio law and practice of bankruptcy hiivo 
been a favourite subject for.fneddllng and muddling, 'fhere Jiave 
.been three Duukruptcy Acts within twenty-three years, and as 
each of these AcU ront&iiis pmvisions on this Siiiite subjiset in 
different language, the ihseidious of tho Courts on one eet of enact- 
ments are no authority on' another. Tlw capricjoiia change of 
language by draftsmeirwho have to deal with tho .saino subj^^t is 
an evil of wliich tniiiiy examples occur in inodera legLdaticm. 
t^omettmes iierbape tho draitsmtui's work ia done carelessly, but 
they might plead that if they did their work carefully it would 
be spoiled by rarlianiont. An important Act of l^/irliamoiit. anrh 
as the Public llcaltli Act| ought to be self-interpreting and self- 
contained.*’ 

The Kxeiso Licensing Act of 6 Geo. IV. c. s. 1 1 provided 
that nothing in the Act contained should extend to prohibit any 
duly licenaiul person from cairying on his trade in hiTothsor tents at 
any lawful fair or public race. Tho Act of 24 snd 25 Viet. c. 22, 
a. 12 enacted that so much of any Act n.s permitted the sah^ of 
beer or apirits, without an Excise licmici^ should bo repealed. 
The Actor 26 and 27 Viet. c. 35, s. 21 enacted that nothing in the 
provioiia enactment contained should extend to pn>hibit any person 
liconHcd by the Excise, ns in 6 Goo. IV. c. 81, s. 1 1 is inniitioiied, 
from carrying on his tra.tc in booths or tents at any lawful fair or 
public raeo. This unactmciit was pnibably passed" because it had 
Deen suggested that the 24 and 25 V'ict. impliedly repealed the 
privilege of selling ul fsirs uml rscos which had biMui granted bv 
tho 6 Geo. IV. Then comes the Idcotising Act of last year, which 
providea (s. 72 ) that nuthing in tho Act ^haU ullect or apply to tho 
*‘aHlu of int«*xlcating liquor uti special oci^nsionsin pursiiancoofthe 
proviaioDA in that bchalr enacted. A publiiMiii had been convicted 
oy magistrates fer eelling intoxicating liqnora at a fiiir, and tho 
question ciimo lately beforo tho Court of (Queen's I tench whether 
lie had been projierfy convict vd. ilu would he liable to con\ictlou 
tinder the gt'-ncriil words of the Act (sec. j) iinlcAS he w'os pro- 
tected bv m:. 72. Is then a sale at a fair a sale on a ^‘spmid 
occasion*’ in piirsiinnco of. previous Actsi^ The I'llect of the 
previous Acts appears to bo tlial a publican d-ily licensed to 
aell on his own premises should not bo prohibvtj’U fiom selling 
at a fair, lint those Acts do not autliori/u aueb sale, and 
therefore such ante could hardly bo called a sale ** on a special 
occasion in pur^unneo” of those Acts. The phr.iso special 
occasion *’ flcenm to have been contrived by the niiclmr of the Act 
of last year b) save hi^.•i^«'lf the trouble of mi'iitiornug fairs and 
markets, and in tho .same careless way he confounded the two Mcnii 
of non-prohibition and authorisation. Tho Court of tinoon's 
Honeh, after refuroiico. to the statutes above cit«<l ami to othurs 
of earlier date, decided that the coniiction w.i8 wrong. Thia wiia 
the case in which Mr. Justice Ulackburn expres.'ti'd the wish that 
the llonie iSoerotary iniglit sit beside him and hear tho argument 
There is a strong party i»ppo.*^od to lairs and races and to drinking, 
and it might hiivo been expected that this party would avail 
of tho ainhigiiity of tlie chtiiso bi attack the publicnuH. This 
example shows what tho judges meant when they said that tho 
Act was framed, nut to work, but to pass. 


THE ROYAL ACAUKMY. 

V. 

T he judgment which from the fir.**! wo formed UiaMhi.s years 
Exhibitiaii is much bolow the avorsgo has ht>t:ri confirmed by 
common conHCut. 1 : 9(111 the number of meritortoits wnvk.s calling 
for Dotm hasHcldoiu been greater, simply because, though leading 
ailista are in ducadciicc, there never has been n tiino when talent 
was so aboundinij. Wo have spokriD of tho growing naturalism 
of the Koglish senord ; wo have alsu ahowri how the study of nature 
haa of late been brought under the spell of imagination and tho 
power of emotion, ho that many popular pii*tuies of tho day are to 
oe read, not ns the prose of natiire, but us tho pocti^ of nature. A 
amall l^nre, ‘‘Weaving iho Wreath” (^261), by air. Leighton, H. A., 
may be quoted as a ciaso in point. **Tiio 'Hanqiiet Scene from 
the ThtiqMsf ” (286), by Mr. I'oolo, U.A., though a inistako, nteo 
belongs to the same order of creation. Among outsiders we miss 
this season young Mr. liichinoud ; the cause of his absence is 
nudenitejod to Imv some onerous wMrk in fresco on which he 
is stiU engaged in a country ^ mansion. Mr. W. V. Herbert, 
the eon of another Academician, miiat also be r(Mnciul)erod 
among those painters who are giving to the art of the iininediaie 
iiiluie promise of noble rnfige of thought. “Deus Justus et 
siiiseiicors ” (575) represents a gondola crowdeil with gay 
zevsllere, amtaig whom we may fancy a mediioral I.iord Hyron ,* 
suddenly the temt comes before a life-size crucifix on a palace 
wall I toe festive (Muupiniy are at once thrown into consternation 
.and coatfition ; the 1 entity of life and ol‘ death dawns on them in 
their disstpatton. The situation is almost too sensational ( the old 
masters pointed a mouu nujro gravely } our mixieru art is garish, 
unquiet, apasmodio. 'fhe culour is as the sentiineiu,. limtio; the 
eontrasl bettreen golden sunlight and purple shadows holghtens 


' an effect wbieh verges on violeiuse and scarcely escapes enlNN^ 

I vsgance. Another composition which hoa deservedly aitisisM^ 
attention is Argus (464), by ME Blvieia, a young painter of 
someibnng more than promue, remembexed in last Academy 
I Daniel in the Liona* Jlen.*’ In this yearns work we have ye$ 
further example of the taereasing care given to the titet cono^< 
lion of a picture. The perifiid is fortunately pasainr atvay when our 
painters found most profit in pleasing the public by pretty trillea ; 
our risin*g arti.sts paint up to au idea, luid yat diey I'scape the ' 
peiiHlty wliich inevitably awaits didactic painting in couimon with' 
flldac'tic poetry. Mr. Kiviere genernlly manages to toll his stoiy 
briefly, clearly, and impressively. The old and melancholy Ulysses 
disguiseil as a beggar, returumg hunio after an iibHenee of many 
yenrsi, recognized by his dog. The painter has a happy way of 
so isolating his principal figure aa to ilxtlie eye of Iho spectator 
upon the focus of (H»mpo.Hitiou. In fact^ oomposition, story, and 
eeulinicnt are tho sccrots of Mr. lUviere's sucims \ he owea littlo . 
to colour, f-ave the suggestion nf n sickliod cast of tlu>ught whieb- 
seetnA responsive to bis moody and xiicliiTicholy monotones. 
Indeed, ns is almost uiiiversiiUy fuund, a complete ruciprooity 
siibei^te botween the pAinter*8 play of colour aud hia range of 
human sympathy ; sickliness aud seutinientality have become this 
arti.<j>t*s baue. **A 11 that wits Left of the iloiiicwArd-Ikiuiid ** 
1986) tells how little of simpln natiiro is left for Mr. liiviore* 
A dog and u girl on a drifting mast in a lmn|)oatiioua sea reach 
that agony point at which an artist bids adieu to the uiodera^ ■ 
tion of naUire and tho maiilineps of genius. The idea is a platitude^ 
the pirttiro a piece of seusatiomilism. 

it is nsloiindiiig how mean an iiiipn^AHion French critics 
carry away from i»ur London exhihition.M. Thus a writer of the 
iiiteiloctual insight of M. Taiiie gives ns liis opinion that English 
painters of thn present day have a colour that i» nothing Ic.'vh than 
urittal, and a design that is no belter than luicroscopically iiiinute. 
Gur Academy , showing itself more merciful to Eremili (u*t, kindly 
allbids Ircmt year to yoar space on the lino for the works of 
M. Edouard Krere ; and yet such pictures as “ II est pris” (182]) 
are not supc^rior in ehiin^ter, exocution, or colour, to the .Ainall 
genre paintings of Mr. T. Wolwter, U.A. (269), Mr. F. J). Hardy 
(167), Mr. J. Clark (140), aud Mr. Le .L ime, A.U.A. (156). 
Also among oIo.se observeia mid careful exeoiitnntH may be named 
Mr. John Faed (91 ), Mr. G. H. O'Neil (424), Mr. Madidau ($24), 
Mr. F. Morgiui (1071), and Mr. Ltedford (1072). Of more thiok 
ordumry sizo and complexity is IScuiidul ” ( 1 58), ns nanatid by 
Mr. ritdroy. Hero wo are introduced tei nn uiteruooii tea of tale- 
bearing aiitl tittie-tatUo ; tho room is lilled ]>y luixzing talk, and 
yet the picture is kept quiet } mid after tho method of J.)o ilooghe,. 
iitnMS()hero aud daylight eirculate arotiud iho Hgnres. The 
composition is ne Bkiiitiliy strung to^*ollier us if tMtHde hod 
Hinuiged the room imd the guests; anil tho gi^noral tone oad. 
the relation of parts to the whole show u iiiaiHiery of tha 
fumhuiiental principles of Diitnli art. 'I'ho subject is 11 l}tUi»’ 
intricate and dilficult, hence it may be that ilie pit! liter iuite of hia 
subtlest qualities. A word of comninndatiou is Jiero due tc» 
Mr. Gow lor a clover and careful compositim^ “ 'I'lio liitroductioa 
of Lady Mary Wortlcy Moiilagu to thn Kit- Kal Club’* (499)* 
Mr. (/althrop again aUnicta the eye by n sparkle more French tlian 
English; **La fjevdo do Moiisoigneur '* (346) in a itkblcau db 
A coiueiiy on the maiuiers of high iite ; tho boy prineo 
surrounded by obsequious atteudniilH will never grow mto a 
^roiult! vionnrque; in the spoilt child we rend the d^ing out of a 
ctyniisty. Tho fault of the picture soems to liu iu the over- 
cnipha.ds thrown upon accessories, .*m errru' into which tliis odixiiC. 
artist \ia» befm’e now fallen | thus the hero of the picture is not 
the pretty boy, but one of tho^e iinuieuse lbur-p«)st bedsteiids 
Y/hicli lig\ire in French palaces. We must not forg<}t to nieutioii 
a well conceived work m which M. Tissot has for once tha 
advantage of a serious motivob “The Captain's Daughter” 
a sick girl in an invalid chair, the father oiul the ship’a. 
cotiqiuny gathering round her iu tender solicitude, is a refined 
nud teaching coiiipoaition, eltogether earnest in conceptioi]^ a» it ia 
delicate iu silvery tone, and studious of simple teutli. 

The Academy is eeldoui chargeable with vulgarity; it moi^ 
fi'oquently errs on the side of relined convcntinnality. We arw 
fiorry, however, to observe in the present jear that the oaturalisia 
to which our artists are inclining commits them to a rude vigour 
not alwava in koening with good taste. Thus we would quota 
The rlague nf Her Life ” (64O, by tliat versatile artist Mr; 
Watson, aa the reverse of a retined production ; also “ The Prop 
of the House " (638), and “ Unpleasant tor Doth Partios” (922), 
both by Mr. W. Weekos, a painter who hits deservedly won 
his way to good positions in Ijondon exhibitions, err on tho side 
of common motives which verge on vulgarism. It seems in- 
excusable that painters of talent should make such a descent; a- 
desire to gain applause or to raise a laugh ought not to beguile an 
artist Irum tho paths of sobriety and cuininstnosa. It is curious 
how much harder it is to put cotoedy mid farce upon canvas Uiati 
on paper; humour, however, lends itself kindly to oils. Mr. 
Nicol, A.ILA., has boon a humorist in his time; unfortunately, , 
he long looked upon refinement as a weakness, and now ^hst 
consents to mitigate bis redundant force, it seems to bO'^ lata 
to gain delicacy of hand or subtle reading of cimracter. “ 

Work ” (624) is simply a surrender of acoustomod atresglh. ME 
Opie, like his kinsmen the Aeadeutciaa, has had to get rid of' 
some of the rnggedness which inheres to the prinltlva nsturallsiB : 
of Comishmon. “ Emiossries of the Long Purlioiiieiii searriii^gs 
Royalist's House ” (535) has more style imd trenUiient thkn ws 
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htm Mthttto obflirrod in tlu« too nscdttte Bod felentteo itud^t 
cfnatuw. 

The Aaademj^eDcovingeB eccentrioity le«i tIiaQ evor ; et!Q nfow 
•Mbet fraaks of geniiis^ {nrpfe eocviemle foihi;to the ioeniUea 
of eijietaiii Acadm&icUiM nod Aiiodnlea who stiU rule ^*the 
line ’’ with the veiftitude belonging to dull mpeetihiliiy. Mr. 
Kerkomer> whom we are move aoouetonied to gmt in water- 
4M)lottn than in oils, is one of the aevend artiste who pipy paro- 
dies on Mr. Frederick Wa^er, A.It.A« the Tuil of 

the Day ” (6 J7) is a scattwM aad incoherent collection of 
people rangM on benches, in a atmggliDg Swiss tillage. The | 
•artist has no notion of conoontration or unity ; we look on ibis 
.pictoriiil medley ns we woald ona pariah register; the cumpositlen 
haano more ooiierenee than ac(dumn devoted to births, deaths, 
and inariiagea. This is not art, at least in the old acceptation of 
the term. ** Summer Days, iKuig Island ” (956), by Air. lleniiesy, 
is another common tboma made conspicuoiis by ecfsentriciiy. 

I^ros also porsisis in the hopeless task of recommeudiug to an 
Fnglish public forms repulsive to taste and irrcooucilable with art. 
M. Zichy. the most notorious of Russian painters, is altogether 
proper when ha chronicles the exploits of tho Priuco of ^'ales in 
the Highlands. Tho Academy, for some reason best known to 
iteeli^ ms violated, in tlie admission of these, tho most iuaue works 
•ever executed even at the command of royalty, onu of its printed 
^'general conditicms ” which says, works which have been 
already publicly exhibited in London ” can be roceired.'’ These 
ten drawings were exhibited in tho Gallery of Mr. M^I^ean in the 
Haymarkot in November last, when they obtained notice in our 
•columns. 

Portraits are more than ever prominent, partly becauso there 
are few great ilguro compositions to throw them into duo sub- 
ordination. The number of all sorts and sizes we estimate at 
over two hundred ; the styles offer little novelty. It is snucely 
necessary to speak of Sir Francis Grant, Mr. Knight, ILA., Air. 
'G’Ncil, ^V.K.A., Mr. Buckner, or Mr. AVeigidl, inasmuch oe their 
art has long been Btatiouary. Mr. Millais too, tho most fertile in 
resource of any portrait-painter now living, is conlmciing a 
nksononsm which btis already placed a limit to bis fuither 
development. It would appear to be his liabit, before bo tokos 
Che first sitting, to send the lady off to a fushionablo mtlUiier; aud 
what seems a little straiigu is, tliat when site returns to the studio 
Mho presents a costume which would bo looked on as a sereumlng 
horror in any quiet, lasteful drawing-room. It is at thU critical 
point that Mr. Millais steps forward as the true magician ; ho 
throws across tlie a(*t'n« a rich curtain or a rare tapestry; he 
evokes trees or fields, ho seizes on a hen-coop, or anything else 
that comes to band in the distracting emergency; there is 
nothing he hesitate.^ to do in order to make his portrait a 

i iix^hirial triumph. By such ready and almost recklcas expedients, 
lytho ofl'hanU dash of an expert, daring dangers and despising 
■tlilHc.uItios, he succeeds in attracting the pi^lic gaze to every figure 
which ho dings impetuously and careWdy on canvas. No pictures 
have been so much talked about us theportraits of Mr^. Bischoffs- 
heim (228} and Airs. Hough (21). This last we ciinuot lojik, 
as some Clitics have done, with tho inotlier of iioin brand t; the 
wi»rk is not tiiat of a paiiiinr, but of a wtUl plasterer; tiio artist ha.s 
•emptied his colour-box on his canvas. 

Our porirait-painh^rs divide tbcrnsclves into several di.^tinctive 
classes. Thus Mr. Sant, li,A., fQllow.s style atul faTiiliion, aa 
witness the graceful, dressy figure of ''Airs. Oriel Walton” 
(253). Air. Archer, t«io, tlirows ladylike delicacy into the 
figure and drapery of **Alra. H. Joachim” (304); there is 
much refinement also in Mr, lichtuanna rondoring of <*Miss 
Helen Faueit” (594). Then comes, conspicuous for directly 
epposito qualities, what may bo called the Aldfrinimic school 
<of portnut-painting ; of such is **Tbe late Lonl Mayitr uii 
the ()C(?asioii of the Kjcoption of Her Majesty at St. rnul’s \"atho- 
dral €»n Thanksgiving Hay” (113), hy Air. WelLi, B.A. The 
picture merits a place between the two barbaric figures of Gog 
4md Akigog in Guildhall. Therc^ is yet another clowj of portridtuT«i. 
‘Which, having liitlo care for tailonug or millincrv, simply t^trives 
-to bring out the intclleetiml part of a man. Air. iUcliniMud, 
who gives to bis bead.s a inentnl outlook or mRdilati\e iutiuspec- 
IdoD, has been peculiarly happy in the delineation of *'Tlie Alaiquis 
Balisbury ” (290) and ’•‘The Rev. F. K. Leighton” (zHy). 
Mr. Watts, IhA., has also seized with biibitnal breudth amt more 
thnn usual detail thu decisive feattin^s of ** Air. Williiim Bpoltis- 
woode ” (36). This artist, who of all others is a iitiid<.’nt of mental 
•expression, has seldom cared to thraw so iniirh finish and light- 
handed froodom into tho painting of hair and beard. Air. Watts 
aisually errs on the side of over-generalization. W'o rr'p:ret to nay 
that one of our public men, tho late Rev. F. 1 ). Mnurico (386), 
has r 4 »ceived injury at the hnnd of Mr. L. Bickfcann. The cha- 
moter is misLnterpretod, the picture poorly painted. Fusiciity 
will depend so greatly on the portraits of our conU^inporariea 
•that it is as Lm to tolerate an inadequate porcruit os an 
kmouipetent Mogniphy. 


TIBS OAKS. 

A fter the Ih^by mnniug the Oaks became a foregone cem- 
cluteOQ for M Merry, provided only that liis representative 
Mne to thepoet At aj^ well, foritwae ma^ no eucret ihai MeHe 
8^ was eonM pounds better Still the field for 

AeOifcewes much larger than for the l^erby, eighteen filUce 


etarting for the ladW race; and it mighiwell baya bf^atbat 
some Qwaera who witneseed Maiie Stuartls eignal defoat'fii the 
One Thousand Ouuteaa were sceplieBl about her bavinfir hikt luffi- 
cient time since to reeo^ her form completely, Inmoily eho 
wt* eeea in the paddock, however, all doubte about her flfoeaa 
were set to rest The tbiee-year-old colts are not of vfiy big)i 
daas this year, but dhe fillies of the same age have, cm pttbuo 
feuni, little proteusion to.attain even to that tumfott emiueaee $ so 
that when it was unreservedly sonouaerd that Ijhria Stuart was 
considerably superior to tho l>erby winner, it followed that the 
task assigu^ to her in the Oaks ought tb bo a very easy one. One 
can bolieve pretty nearly anything about hones and hone-teeing ; 
but it certainly taxed one’s powers of belief to be asked to cottoede 
that, even on her bes^ublio form, Marie Stuart was 21 lbs. better 
than ICaisor or Gang Forward. She ran her best race last year at 
Ascot^ when, in tho New Stakes, she IxMit Kaiser by four lengths; 
but Kaiser was not nearly up to tho mark then, and later in the 
sva^n bo made up for that defeat bv running a dead heat with 
Surinam for tho Aliddlo Park Plate, Maiie Stuart not being in tbo 
first four. At Newm^kvt, this spring, we have seen her-— 
unfit no doubt, and incapable of doing jiiHico to herit^— 
well beaten by Cecilia and Angela, neither of whom is 
within hail of Kaiser or Gang Forward; and vet a month 
later she is openly proclidmed j lbs. better tluiu a horse who has 
lust given Kaiser and Gang Forward a atone beating. 'We aro 
bound to Bay that her performance in the OakH fdly jusfifios 
all that was said of her. There was but one iu the race from 
f-larl to finish, aud tho race was won in tlie commonest of cantors. 
Therefore Alario Stuart must decidedly be classed os tho best 
thrao -year-old of tho year, and ttuless Boucaster improves as 
much between May nud Soptonbor as she has iiunroved botwean 
the first and the lost weeks of Mav, she Is ii»t likely to lose her 
supremacy. Kaisor and Gang Forward will in aA probability 
never run better than they havo run already ; how much better 
iJouesstcr aud Mario Btuart may run is a matter of puxa specula- 
tion. 

Besides AJarie Stuart, Air. Alerry started Bonala to make 
tbo runuiug, uud Lord Fnliuonth and Mr. .Orawfurd also started 
two euch — Cecilia and Silver Ring, ns iu the One Thousand, re- 
preseiiLing tho former, and Wild Alyrilo aud Voyageuse the latter. 
Among tho nuuainder were Angela, a j^ir trusty sprt of niaro 
who rarely misses running into a plnco, Oxford Alixture, Grn- 
titiska, Lady Lyon, Wild Aggie, a iiiuch-iHaeied filly by Young 
Alolbourno, out of Hqipiii— >ti Ibrincr Oaks winner — boloiigiug to 
Boron Rothschild, and Poldoody, of* tho highest lineage, by 
Ijeodsmuii, out of Caller Ou, but quite unworthy of aucb paymt- 
age. Must of theso hate run, and many of thorn have run so 
recently tlmt titoir public form need not bo dwelt on hero. Ac- 
cording to tbe latest test, the Chie Thousand Guincfui, Cedilia and 
Angela apprared to bo tho best; but the fillies generally 
have run so inconsistently, having nltornatolv bcalen one another 
and been beaten iu turn, that, as iu the siiiiilar coao of tbo colts, 
one YTun bonnd to come to the conclusion that tbero was hardly a 
real good one uinoug thorn. Doucaater tho daik rose in his might 
on the Derby day, and Mario Btuiiit the roinvigorated follnwcd. 
suit on the Oaks day, and wo became conscious that we possessed 
both A iirst-cluss Ihrao-yeAr-oId colt and a first-cliiss throc-ytsar- 
ohl liily, each of whom, cuiiously enough, had boon beaten by 
socoiid-closs colts and fillies only n few weeks bolbru. Of thottvo 
rocoa tho Oaks was much more decisively won; for tharo were no 
disappoiiitmtmts, no casualties, no jostling and shutting in or out 
at'luttenliiim Ooj^er. Though tho fiold was half as lai'go again 
as the field for the Derby, luid though iilliiMii possess the peculiar 
excitability of the sox, tho race was unmarked by a single -unto- 
ward incident. The siartor despatched them without delay or 
diflicuUy; tlio two pioneers, Voyageuso and Sonata, peiforoied 
their duty to the best of their powers; the main body of tba field 
(tccupled as good places as they could get, aud ran as that zbfi they 
could ; and Mario Stuart, not very solicitous in the flrsf port of tho 
race about position, was ready at any moment to take load. 
Having sarely rounded Tattonhaui "Corner, and having , found 
heraclf in the straight without any accident, Alarie Stuart was let 
out by Cannon, and tho race was over at once, Sho came away 
past the bdl, and past the Stand, and post tlio judge's chair, without 
even being challongod^ for a moment by a single antsgonist. The 
three lengths by ^vhicb she won might have been increased to 
a dozen at the pleaauro of her jockey, and all that those behind 
hrr could do was to struggle for tho swond and third plaoes. For 
thofio there w'as n gof>d lime between Wild Myrtle, Angela, and 
Oxford AiixLuro, .Mr, Crawfurd’s niaro griining second money by 
balf a leugili, and Aiigi^la securing the tTurd place by a head. By 
tho victory of Alarie Stuart Mr. Merry is relurnod the winner of 
the flaks for the first tium, and to all appcsurHUco ho is going to 
take leave of the Turf in a blaze of (liumpli. With Ironcasier 
and Mario Sluart ho holds two trump carda for tho l.<eger, tn- which 
both of them aro cugaged, and for which it does not wiem poariblo 
that both should Us defeated. They have decisively beatOn the 
best trained and Ibe best colts and fillies of tb»^yoar; and we 
•eo small pivwpect of their colours being loweM ^riag the 
present 3*ear. 

Tbe incideuUl racing of tho week was wim inteveatbiff than It 
usually is, or perhaps, tho Derby being aoch a fidliiro, an un- 
wmited amount of atteatioii was paid to the intiior events. The 
prineipai two-year-old xMeof ihenwatiiig, tiie Woodcote Stakes, 
attraated a field of eleven Tunners, tke Newmarket winner Toma- 
hawk being tho aioet noteble public performer amoag 
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Oforit cxpectatioiia 'were formed of Aventurifere— ftbter^to Oanti' 
liJCW -KSUtewhi 
and Mawwurth, 
ri)iifiuLui. Th( 

J >iikedom wne VC17 tiuo, Baron Uothscbild's ngantlc -son of King 
Tom winning by *n hemi, while Kidbrookc bent Dukedom by n 
iK>ok only. The winner in n mnguilicont-looking coU| backward in 
iMiiditiun of csnir>o^ imd nut likely to exhibit himself at his best 
lor auuther year, perhaps for two. ITe looks like making a Cup 
liorse ot four years ohl ; but he has many valuable engagements 
during the present season, mid if he is made to lullll them, we 
^htlll not bo surprised to see his future prospects nipped in the bud, 
Ibiron llothschilcyiud, an hour or two previously, won 11 Maiden 
riato w*ith AnbdulfiS, who disposed of Hixteeu opponents, ntid 
\v hi »so victory no doubt atrenglhencd ilio uositiun ut Marsw.irth 
lor the principal race of tho dav. On Wednesday Archduke was 
in turn beatm by Kidbrooko, tliough by little more tlian half a 
leiigih, Tomahawk ngaiu vainly endi'avounng to carry his pfMially 
1 a» the front. Mr. Murry K'Ciircd tho Two-Year-t^ld .Suikua on 
Thursday with his chestnut filly by Scottish Chief out of Lady 
Morgan, who was peniili/.od 5lbs. for winning at Hath. The 
Acorn Stakes on Friday were won by l*cggy Dawdle — beaten half 
it length on the Weduustlay by Kidbrookc— ninl the 'fwo-Ycar- 
Old I'lata fell, after a treuiemlous struggle, to Mr. AV inkle, 
who had lolba. extra to carry, and won by a head; Solseu Dill 
and Dcrrylield making a drml heat for socoiid place. Tliu hnnoui's 
of tbc week rest, us lav as tho two-year-olds are courerned, with 
Marsworth, Kidbrot^ko, and Mr. Winkle. The latter hursii has 
even thus early in ilie sinson done work enough for one year, and 
his last race, under sueh a disadvuntage of weight, has shown 
iiiiii to bo po.-<.sossed of sterling qualities, \Vlo;thtr any of 
the; two-yciur-ulds that ran during tliu week are of tho first class 
is a question which thno must ilecide. 

Tho ronmiiiing oventa may be disniisscil in a few words. 'J'be 
Queen « Plato was wdiat Queen s Plates usually are. Dutch Skater 
iind Liliml cantered for about three- fourtlis of tho distance, mid 
raced homo tugotlier from Tiitteiihaiii Corner. After a good 
finish M. J^fevru'd old horse won by a nc^ck. As a six -furlong 
raco it was a vcry'pndty contest; <is n test of staying ])owcrs 
it ^(i« ku absurd lipre. On Friday there was a double 
doAd-lu'Ht — n clreujustanco uriprecedtiuted at Fp.«ou], though 
we hav% i.tien it linppen twicy at Kewinarket. Tho raeo 
wuA 4 i no injpoitntict*, aiul tbo dead -heaters, Arcesilaius and 
C*iaubourno, would linrdly have been banded down to fame 
but fur this incidtMit in their racing caiuers. Tins High Level 
llmi^lcap, for which twelve started, produced a tine racy betw'ueu 
Sbannou ami T'hUin, theronner — with all tho best of Iho weighty, 
lurwover— winning by ii hetul. Mr. Savilt 'a ill-luck tbU season in 
running aecond lor groat rin:es was thus again exemplified. 
Sliaiinoit was totiilly iicghiCtod before the race, it being generally 
Jielieved that alio had ((uitn lost her form ; and indeed it was no 
groat perfurnittiipe i'oi » niuio that had beaten Fuvonlus in Xbe 
Oood wood Cup ju-^t to shako off in the hi>t Mjude' a moderate 
hoi'Ho lilio Uiiliu>, fVoiii W'linni also she was rccoiving n y^nr and 
I Ih. Wo may (Mucludo by saying tliat tho Helds during tho 
week were iiioro than up to tim avenigc, the minor r/ice.s, us wo 
ha^ e said, not lieiiig St) utterly dw’aiTed as usual by tho ilerby; 
and the number of close and exciting tinisliea w'hs very i.Miinrkabfe, 
although tho two great events wore carried oil' pretty easily. 

Mr. Hughes made another attfinpr, on the ovo of tho adjoiu'n- 
inuut of tliu Hoiihu of Couuuons for the Wliilsiiu roce.<s, to induce 
tlie Qovornnierit to extend tho Detling-Huuses Art to Scotlnud. 
but it was of no avail. Tbo l.iord .Advocate and Mr. Dnice bud 
nut a word to say against the po?<itioii tidieii up by ^Ir. Hughc.'<, 
that the Dutting-ilunscs Act h.ul stopped a great nuisancu in 
Kngland, imd that there was no rt'ii.soii wliy a similar luiUancu 
should bo permitted in ^cullaud : but they let it be plainly under- 
KUKvd that they would nut luovo in ihu mailer themselves. Doth 
■of them tiluiosl implored Mr. Hughes, or any other private member, 
to bring in a short 1 till to ex lend tho Act, and both promised 
that it should receive the support of the < lover ument; but 
both excused theiudelvcM from taking any initiative in tho matter. 
Mr. Draco expressed liU opinion that sucli a Dill would meet 
with ifo opposition at all, that iu fact it niiglit bo carried through 
all its stages in the course uf a few days; yet iilino^t in the 
sAiiio breath, with most singular inconsistency, ho declared that 
the Government could not handio the question without nbandun- 
ing'somo other measure ; and he Jiintcd. with e.xtreme tiuiidiiy, 
than after all it might be opposed, and then what could the 
Government dof if the Gdvcmineni determined to stop tho 
nuisance of the commiHsiou agciiU in Scotland, and tlielr Dill 
was opposed, Mr. Drucu would of coui'so have to delViul it ; but 
he has already declared that be knows nothing whatevor about 
belling or racing, and tho vi^it»n uf the immiher fo»’ Ym-k, who 
knows all about belling and racing, vising to expose his ignorance, 
is too much for Ml. Bruce to coutemphite wdth equanimity. So 
an admitted duty of Qovernment — a duty which could easily be per- 
I'ormcd without any ap|>reciable sacrilico of time or labour-^is cither 
not to be done at ail, or is to bo tos&cd to and fro to any private 
lucmbcr who may choose to undertake it. If Mr. Druco* and his 
colleagues have* so little opinion of the value of the JkttiDg 
liousi'-s Act that thc>y grudge a little trouble to mako its applica- 
tion wiform and clTeciivo, it might as well bo repealed altogether. 
Judging from what we read iu tho 6|)orting papers, we should say 
that the Act is pretty fieely evstded in Eiipliind already, and the 
trade is so prolitablo that every adt autiigo will be tidkcn ul* the Homo 
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we have often brought pt^gvO-tiie ndoesii^of stopping as 

far as posaibie the operafAuns of this advertiring eominisHOii 
Their tmae iBouriahea ju of and thdre id np dpflnutbn in the 
number of their vi^mna. S^tlhiill, os Mir. Miller observed, ie 
being flobded vfSth betting schemes ; with aohemes, that if, to 
t>xtract as much money as pbssihle out of the pockets of unwary 
dupes. Column after cnftumn in various Loudon and local papers 
is taken up with oilers of the most' flaiteriug nature, such as are 
most likely to tempt the doss for which they are intended. As 
we have often said, a rough calculation of the money that these 
betting agents o.Kpend iu udvertiaiug enables us to form some idea 
of tiiti number of their customers, and of tho income that must 
pour in week by week. The credulous, tho ignorant, the idlers who* 
would fain win a u'eek'sa'iigcs without an houFs work, aro ever ready 
to roi!>pund to tho appeals nindo to them to try this system for one 
week more, or to follow that prophet for yet another meeting* 
( iccaMoniil Mtccess stimulates the appetite for gambling ; frequent 
nivcrscs excite tho ivcklessness of despair. The betting agente 
know with what manner of men they have for the most part tch 
deal, and bait their hooks accordingly. That such u state of 
things .should continue in any part of the United Kingdom ia n 
gross sonmlal ; but a (.tovonimcnt which only applies tho law in. 
Kjjghind by tits and Ktart.s in occii«ionH) iiiomentd of virtuous zeal 
can linrdlv he expected to bo vciy anKinus to ndd^to its rospou* 
sihiliticd by extending it where it is not at pl■tf^cnt lU force. 


REVIEWS. 

THE DDKE OF WKlJdXGTON AND THE CATHOLIC 
‘ IJlKSTlON.* 

T he letters and despatches in this volume extend from ilio 
autumn of 1828 to the middle of the next year — the most 
critical and iniportmit part of tho Duke of AVcUliigtoirs brief and 
somewhat unfortunate Administration. AVe are thus enabled to 
trace the rapid developDieiit of tho Doman Catholic qiicAtioii, and 
to uiulcr&iHiid the peculiar dilliculties of tho Duko^ positwn ia 
veguvd to it. T’lie fiiiiijec.t hn.'i already been pretty fully illustrated 
by the Memoirs of Sir Uobert iVud, tho Duckingham l^ipers, ami 
other puhlicatlons, and there is not much that is absolutely new 
to be gathered from the Duke’ .*4 correspoiulc*iic«*. This, however, 
does u<d detnict from the. historical intorenl and value of tho 
coiTespoudence. It supplies authentic intoriiuilioii on various points 
which have hitherto rcKleil on mere gossip or oonjecturo; and oven 
a familiar story gains hy tn'iiig told iu the Duke*^a clear, alraight- 
forvvHvd, tr.jnchont slyUu Jn liis own -way, the Dulto Wiis certainly 
a iiin^tcr of Kiiglisb. 

'rheDiiko of Wellington had entered upon otficoin the beginning 
of tho year on an uiidfr.«(audiiig with tho King that the Kouian 
(Jatlmhc claims slioiild not bo made a Oahiuet question, ulthuugli 
unanimity in opposition to them wa.s not to bo required from 
iiieiuberM of the ikdriiinistrutiuii. The Cluro election, which Lord 
PAlinorslou has described as marking a now epucUin Irish history, 
occurred in .Inly. Mr. Vescy Fitzgtu'uld, the (lovemmcnt candi- 
date, and himself a member uf the UoYeriimeut, was personally 
very popular in tlic county. Ho was known to be iricndly to 
KiuniK’ipntion, and he was suipportod by tho whole strength of tho 
g«*nlry ; yot O’Uonncll defeated him by ii bu’ge inajoniy. Tho 
re.->uli of this election was cleaily due to the intlueuco of tho Koman 
Catholic priesthood, who marshalled the peasantry, and led them in 
Tcgimeuts to the poll. According to a meuioranduin which ia printed 
iu the present volume, orders were given from the nltai'S that tho 
male p(tpuhitiuii of each parish from liftcen to eighty years of ago 
should pri)ceed to Ennis, the county town, and in many places the 
country Appf‘an*d to be deserted by tho inhabitants, and nil ogea 
participated in the enthusiasm.” Moreover, it is tnentioned as a 
further example of the power of tho priests and the Catholio 
Asiiociation, that, notwithstanding tho heat of the weather, and 
the prevailing oxcitiunent, there was hardly an iiiatance of 
drunkoimoss, tind tho town was as quiet as if nothing extra- 
ordinary Wiis going forward. It was clear that what had happened 
at Cluio might and would happen elsewhere, and there could no 
longer bo uiiy doubt that the Homan Catholic Association had 
practically become the ruling body in Ireland. * The Duke of 
Widlington at once ^aw that the understanding on which tho 
Govoruuicnt hud been formed could not be uiAtutiuiied. Mr. Peel 
Agreed with the Duke that it would be better to try to settle tho 
question t 4 iau to leave it open, but could not at first bring himself 
to ^hAre tbc responsibility of making (xmeossiona to the i'atholics. 
On tho 1 2th September the Duke thus sums up the situation in a 
letter to reel ; — •* Con wo any longer delay^ to do something ? 
Must not thiit Bumething be either restraints in Ireland unknown 
in the ordinary piactice of the Coustitution, or concessions in sonso 
ibrui or oU&ur P Can we hope to prevail upon Parliament to' im- 
pose such restraints? Have we any resource but concession in 
the u.xUtiDg state of men's opinions in as well as out of doors F ” 
On October 14th tho Duke points out to the King that 

* Vemutehfiit, CorTtmtuhnet^ and Memoranda of fUid-ManhalArUhtr 
Duke t firdtingtoH, K.U. Edited by his Sou, the Duke of Wellington, ILG. 
(incontinuAthinof the former Series.} V0I.V. September iSs 9 to Juan 
1829. Loudon: Murray. 1873. 
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«r Op aol 

udoDO to «jpdto^Utad iie^(^iiigim taa Cfovennneiit .It 
99 9ugg9Bted aii iMit ifnpottmd^li^e^w 9tfv% might state 
it more 9tmgly/^^^,Jm seems I^haTe balievod it as at least 
ht^ly prommb^that the ^mai^aihi^c tenantry might refttso 
tin^y ^the at rent ; Aiid "If tltey du^ hiow oo^d.lne Ihw he 
enforced Y How could there be distraint for twt or tithes upon 
inillioDs of ienants P., For this stataof ^ngs there was no remedy 
except oonsidoratioB of the whole sflte of Irelandi** which was 
the familiar euphemism for Catholic emancipation. Two days 
after the l>uke writes to a friend: — ''The dii^ulUes of the times 
have been Rocumulatiiig for nearly forty years ; and I must find a 
way out of them 1 ! 1 It is not by means of Brunswick Cluhti.'' 

About ibis time the Cabinet was somewhat disturbed by a 


peculiarity in 0’Comiell*fl costume. It hod been discovered tliat 
wbeii O’Connell was at Cbu*o during the election ho wore " one 
metal button on a coat nf which the other buttons were plain.” It 
was a green coat, and all the buttons were covered witli green cloth 
except this metal one. What could this mean P Sir it. reel writes 
to the Duke about it, and the Duko writes to Lord Longford ; aiul 
agre^t many eminent men seem to have tossed on the pillow 
wondering what on earth tho metal button meant. There w'ns 
a general agreement that the button was the signal that the 
wearer belonged to some illegal sssociatiou, but nothing deiinito 
seems to have been ascertained. 


On tho i6tli November the Duke again addressed the King: — 
Thu state of society in Iroland is [he writes] clail|r licooniin^ worse. 
In the South tho worst evils, excepting actual civil war, exist. Combina* 
tiona have been fnrinod to nvyist thu i^aynient of rent .and tithes to itn'iiiljcrs 
of riratiKW'ick Clubs, in wliirh description is includeil noarly every Tru- 
testant of tlie Cliurrh of Kngland residing in tho country ; anil to tiiiid tho 
CatlioiicB not to deal with motnlim of ilrunswick Cliibs os shopkeeperii. 
There are cases reported of rrotestunta not daring to movo ouo huiidrtxi 
yanle iVoui their houses. 


On tho other hand, even the Brunswickors had begun to seo that 
some compromise must bo sought for. The Duko bad therefore 
come to the conclusion that the emancipation of tho CaihoJieswas 
inevitable, and he entreated the King to consider a plan which he 
had drawn up some luontha bofore. It appears that the King 
WHS unable to use his pen to answer this communication, and 
could only dictate a brlci acknowledgment ; but thrive davs after- 
wards he could write a letter nf several pages to tho Duke, to 
thunk him for blowing up Lord Anglesey, the Lord-Tdoulenant, 
who was suspected to no loaning too much to tho Komnn Catholic 
side, and to praise iiis " frankuess, point, and firmness.” The 
rovnl letter is dashed with ns many italics as a scKool-girrs 
ell usion 


Ciumistenetf Bnil firmnrM rj, and muni he^ tho on/y /uio fitr nt io pwnurc, if 
kc wilt not take aiiu iinikTiitaiul tho vert/ clmr mid nt tho same time libcml 
sail tfentienumfif /iiMf, in itt tone^ given to him by you in your furnior kttor ; 
/ and my gooermwnt mu9t act for ourtdvrs^ ntu^ /i« mvMt '6c rewovtd by tw us 
sliovtly us possible, but with ail proper dignity on ovr part, 

The Duke's own account of the Lord- Lieu tenant given to Lord 
Hath urst was that he had g<mo mud, "bit by a mad Papist "or 
** looking after low populiin'ty.” Lord Anglesey was perhaps net 
very discreet, especially in compromising the (lovenimeut by his 
rash communiratloTis with OL-oiinell ; but ho had a dillicult part 
to play, and it is uot surprising that, situated as hu was, lie should 
havo had a more vivid iinpreHsion than Ministers in London of the 
accumulaiinj; dangers of dtday in coiiriliating the! Ionian Catholics. 
Under tho c&cumstaiiCOH, however, his recall was inevitable. 

In tho beginning of 1829 tho Government applied itself in 
earnest to the solution of the question which paralyeeil its autho- 
rity ill Ireland, aud endangered even the integrity of tho Empire. 

< )n the 1 2lh of January Peel consented to retain ollico ; 011 tho 1 5th 
the King gave permission to the Govemmootto toko the Catholic 
question into eunsideration ; and immediately afterwards Cabinet 
meetings were held to settlo the Speech at tho opening of Parlia- 
ment, The King agreed to the draft of the Spoech, but very re- 
liiciantly. It is sUited in Lord Ellcnborougii's memoranda that 
"when ^he Duke of Wellington mentioned that the Catholics 
wero to bo excluded from judicial offices connected with the 
Church, tho King said, ' What! do you mean a Catholic 
to hold any jucbcial olliceP To be a Judge of tho King’s 
Bench?’ When seats in Parliament were mentioned, ho said, 
'Damn it, do you mean to let them into Parliament ?*” 
The management of tho King was, in fact, one of the Duko's chief 
flilflcullioa during the whole of this peruxl. In the opening 
sentoiioo of the first letter in this volume the Duko writes, ns if 
with mingled surprise and satisfaction, that be had been to 
Windsor and had found tho King " not unreasonable ; ” and almost 
the last letter is a complaint of the King’s efforts to thwart and 
humiliate his Ministers. On one occasion Sir W. Knighton reports 
that "the great difficulty, under present circumstances, is to 
prevent bis Majesty from thinking for himself.” The King was 
suffering from gout, and still more from the cfiecta of the 
laudanum which he had got into tlie habit of taking in large 
q^ntities. In November Ijord Bathumt says he docs not libo 
the Duke’s account of the King, but " our gracious master knows 
how to appear ill before his Minister if ho tnbiks that his restora- 
tion to Se^th would expose him to unpleasant diMussiou on 
political subjects.** There can be little doubt, however, that the 
King was at thU time really iU 1 and early in January his atten- 
dants became aenonsly. alarmed. '^The ale at dinner,” wrote 
Knighton, is a part of the ebneem,” but it was '* the laudanum 
system” which naturally excited the gravest apprehensions. 


Perlitmeni mei on Pchran^ (th, ahl the first ihbg tras 
done was to jwpose a Bill for the suemeselon of the Caihotia 
AssoeVition. This passed tho House ot uommobe btt.tbe I7ih^ 
and the Government immediately began to prepare tor theirao- 
duetion of the Catholic Relief Bill, which ionned the oAer 
element in their Irish policy. Their plan was to put down the 
Catholic AsBociation on the one hand, and, on the other, to satisfy 
the demands which had been agitated by that body. It wasnqw 
found, however, that tho King was disposod to draw back i§ 
regards this second part of the Government scheme. In the 
Cabinet, on the xbtn, tho Duko said his conversation with the 
King hod biKin veiy disagreeable. The King begged be would 
not speak to the nouaenold, and seemed to intimate that they 
were to vote against the Government. " The King's conTersaUon 
before mixed companies and his stuvants,” says Lord Ellonborough, 

has been most imprudent. The Duko of Cumberland has hod great 
effect on him.” It was decided tliat the Duke fif Wellington 
should not only write a strong romonstrnnee to the King, waming 
him that the Ooveruniciit were committed to tboir policy and 
must go on with ic or resign, but should himself go to Windsor 
to bring tho matter to a point. The interview took place next 
day. It lasted live hours and a half, and tho King ultimately 
yielded all points, even to the extent of desiring the Duke of' 
(Juiiiborland to leave Jilngland. 'I'lie King was in u very agitated 
state, and even spoke of abdicating. The Duke of WclUngton said 
it was the more painful ui consequence of the very peremptory lau- 
giiage he was obliged to hold to him. However, tho King was very 
kind and kissed luin when he left. Everything seemed to be 
settled now, but on March 2 everything was once more unsettled. 
The King’s scruples had returr.sd with unabated vigour, and fie 
wished to wlUidraw his promise. "The^ King again spoke of 
obclicatiiig, and of sending Lord Bexley with a message to that 
effect to the LIuuso of Lordb.” Ho took to his bea, and tho 
Duke found him there when ho went to Windsor for aether long 
interview. Next day tho Duke, the Lord Chancellor, and Mr. 
P(^l waited on the King, and assured him that they were per- 
fectly firm and resolute, and must either proceed with the Kw'ef 
Bill or resign. The King, os we know Voni another oouree, 
objected to tbu proposed omission from the Oath of Suprenufty of 
the words relating to tho spiritual and HclesiasticM ^juffisdietfoA 
of tho Dope, and no arguments or appeals '&)uld sgldto him ftom 
this position. Tho Miniaters thofi iuLlmatecLtoat^:-|hM bad no- 
alternative but to resign, and parted with the iCmg on tllU under- 
standing. At tho Cabinet uinner tbat->ighty the DMte Btatect 
tbiit Peel would next day witbilraw his notice about the ReUef 
Bill, because he was no longer the King’s Mitjjster. In the 
interval, however, the King had again changed his mind— indeed 
his Ministers had not been gone more than a few hours when 1^ 
wrote to tho Duke us follows: — 

Windsor CastJe, Wednesday Evening, 

8 o’clock, 4 March, 18x7. 

My d(>nr Friend, — As I find the country wovM bo loft vitbout an 
Admin iotration, 1 havo deoided ti» yield luy opinion to tW which is cun- 
sidvnNl by Uiu rubiiict to be tf>r tho iiiimcdlnto interests of the country. 
Under thc-e Hn*utuj»l:inn>.% you havo ray eonfiout to prucood as yon proposo 
with the measurtv Uotl knuws whut pain it costs uio to write these wortls. 

G. B. 

It is mentioned in Lord Ellenborough's memoranda that the King 
wrote tho letter at half-past nine, ihuugh ho dated it eight 
o’clock. The Cabinet were glad to be relieved froni their 
embarrassment, but thought it desirable to have a •distinct 
pledgo I'ruin the King — it must be in writing, Peel iusiited— 
about which there could be no mistake. This was obtained, and 
tho Duko of Wellington announced in the llutiso of l4ords that^ 
in introducing tho Relief Dill, ho had the " sanction and support 
ol His Majesty,” 

We havo seen what were tho Duke of WeUlngton's xolattono to 
liis Cabinet, or at least to tlm most important member of it, Mr 
I’eel, and also to tho King. He had tirst to bring over Mr. Peel 
to bis views, and afterwards the Cabinet was liable at every turn 
to be checkmated by the King. And, besides this, he was the 
head of a fuirty, and ho had his party to deal with. There is a 
familiar nurserv story about the mau who had to take a tox, a 
goose, and a cabbage over a river in a boat that would only hold 
two besides himself. This was somewhat tho position of the Duke 
of Wellington on the question of the Homan Catholic claims. 
The King, in his resistance to any proposal for couoossion, trusted 
to support within the Cabinet, and tlie Duke’s opponents in tito 
Cabinet looked hopefully to the party. The Duke saw clearly 
enough that, if he began by endeavouring to bring over tho 
party to his side, his reluctant colleagues and the ]^g would 
at onto pluck up courage to oppose him, and that it was 
necessary to make sure of his ground with tho latter before he 
could even venture to take his party into his confidence. The 
OQusequenco was that wlicn at last ho brake his project to the 
world, he was accuHcd of niiisksd baltcrie^ and every kind of 
treachery. In the course of the winter he had written to a 
clergyman in Ireland that he saw no prospect of a tottlement 
I of the Homan Catholic question, and even Sir 0. 0. Lewis thinks 
that this is evidence of dupficiiy. At that date the I>uke was 
still under the impression that Mr. Peel meant to withdraw from 
the Government, and he had every reason not to trust for support 
to the King. It would have be<»ii simple madness for him to hare 
pledged himself to any measure undqr such dTeumstanees. More- 
over, it was difficult for him to sp^ out freely and openly on the 
subject. He saw that it was impossible to continue to keep 
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ttoovin the form of goreniment io Iwhmd without civU wtt 
which ho ihniiik both im e ooldier and a statesman^ bat ha. 
4idnot think it deaintbloto saysoto all tho world. 

All the documents relating to tho duel with Lord \Vlnch!lse% 
jneliiding Dr. Hume’s report, are given in this volame ; and how« 
erer li^ we can nowadays sympathue with the ordeal to which 
tho Duke apposh)d, it is impossible not to admire tho calnii matter^ 
of-eonrse intrepidity with which ho went through with v^hat he 
regarded as only a port of the Catholic onesUon.” His mistake 
was in suppomg that a proof of personiif couxago was no cessary 
in answer to accuwtions of political treachery. Among other 
letters on the subject he received two from Jeremy Beiitham. 
The first begins :A-Kni*adviBed man! Think of the confusion 
into which the whdfe fabric of government would have been 
thrown had you been killed, or hod tho trial of you for the 
muidoT of another man been substituted in the ITouso of Luds 
for .the passing of the Emancipation Bill.” And then, after 
poitt^g out the folly of the Duke’s conduct, bo mentions 
dmt T’other day O’Connell was with me; amongst 
other things ho garo nio his histor^r in regard to duelling ’’ — 
which was that he bad been out and killed his man,iuid had there^ 
upon made a vow, to which ho gave general notoriety, that he 
would never enga^ a second time in such a contest, no matter 
what the provocanon might be. Bentham adiU 

Men iBMnsibmty to dangler of pain iind desUi ia a virtiio which mnit 
pesBHNS in Joint tenancy with tho btil], tho bear, and their challenger, tlio 
oog. New, then, if to personal and physical you add ntora/ courage, 

1 'Will tsU you* what to d<*. Irn to tiio Uooao of Lords ; stand up 
then in your iilaee ; oonie«i your error ; deolaro your refiratiiticc ; »ay that 
you have viulated your duty lu 3'uur Huveniigii and your ctraniry ; and 
promise that on no future oc<uifriun whatsoever, under 110 provoiwitiou what> 
soever, in either charaoter— tliut of giver or that of aeoentur of a 
challoige— will you repeat the otfonre. ilere am 1, loader of the Kadicnla 
^In that tdiaraeter at leant am J, 4iiifl I alone, every now and then spoken of), 
leader of tlie Bodicils, more aolloitous fur the 'life of the leader of the 
Absolutists than he himArlf is ! What paradoxes, what prodigies, has not 
the Held of politics giveu birth to of late ! 

The Duke civilly acknowledged the Tomonstranuo wiili his compli- 
anenti, and Benthiwu's next letter is addressed to My dear 
Didce,” and wiudswp with tho postscript,*^ My social ailectioiis are 
warm f the promptitude of your atientlou has called forth the 
gaxruliW of md age.” - ilentlmm tcUa tlio Duke ho has designs on 
libn. fie wants to moke hinv‘**do what Cromwell tried at and 
found it was too much for him.” Ineideutuliy he mentions that 
O’Connell had made himself a deadly markHmaii before the duel 
by Uracliainff at tbe ^huads of dogs, which in hia part of Ireland 
uaaa to attaw men on borseWclc by biting tht lioroes* heels. 

The pemaal of ciocli succeediog volume of the Duke of 
We&ingtnu’s despatches coulirms our impression of his strong 
4mmmQti sense and praclioal sagacity. In a despatch of 9th 
October, 1828, tho Duke makes-some rcmiuks in regard to DersU 
which may perhaps not be unsensunahle at tho pn^sent hour : — 

No eomblnatlon which can be loiuJc in Asia, and no iinprovcrjicntH in the 
state sod rssouresa of the l*criiian Govcrunusit which wo can tliink will 
pr(dial^iiCcnr,eciiMcnaMu llicKing of Perm to become a formidable ommiy 
Co tiio Emperor of iSuwia. That wbioli w«* ought to inculoolc, then, is jicaco 
smd good iu4gtib<iurslia]i. A slrh-t nud g<Hnl-huinourcd |HTfomiiuico of treattc.s 
atifl the niaaitestatiou of a hi rung ilehira to continuo on good terms, would 
have a good effect ; ond such mcuhurcs arc not »t all incon^stent with an 
entire independenoo of, and evon frcndviii fmm, Kussiun control, and even 
council; and great attention to the rcMiun'ca of Uio cMnmtry, hnandai as 
well as mtUUxy, and the complctiim and pcrfoclion oi its ostaluuhiucnts. 

The Duke ^oes on to say that it is very desirable to oncourage 
both the King of Benia and tbo l^osha of Bagdad to improve their 
military resources, uot for use against Kussia, but for tho security 
of their own authority. ** Without such aid tho first sound of 
foreign war oocasions insurrt-ction and disorder and exponso overy* 
where.’^ He also remarks : — 

We must oboerve that the advice which wo havo under conahlcration is to 
be given to a iieini*b«rbarmiH, but. wry corrupt. Court ami pf>c«p 1 «*. 'I'ho 
IliitlstcrB, the priact', the Kmg lihiiwlf, would hoil our adWee for liolLa- 
crown yaiid we tnuai take care that, u hilc pcxicv is our real object and policy, 
and the ml intention which wo Imvoin view, wuaivnut occowmI of exciting 
war agalnat the Kmperor on his Lastern ImuUcr. 


DAVIKS'S THEOLOGY AND MOBALITY.* 

M b. LLEWELYN DAVIES, wo sJiould guess, must have had 
some difficulty in discovoriug a suitable title fur the easays 
which ho now mpubliahos from several inagazinoa Wo might 
«Kpeet fipom tho lending title that they would bo ebiofly devotud 
to tho very im^rtant quo.stioiis about the hearing of theology 
upon morally. Butin fact this topic occupios only a small portion 
<11 his pages, and is for the mu^t part Utwted very indirectly. The 
altesnative title, ^’.Essays on Questions of Belief and Practice,” 
mmt to bb aa much too wide as the other is too narrow; for it 
includes a good half of the field in which the bumnn iotelleot 
may find employmeni. The essays are, in fact, veiy ^scimiivo. 
Some of them deal with ihoological topics, such as the natutw of 
pm^er; others discuss ethical problems; one is devoted to a 
qritudsm of Benan’s Or^fuuit At Ckrktianimi^ another to an 
. aceonnt of Erastns ; and ine ooocluding essays m upon Pauperism, 
l^rade *110100181111, and Communism. It is difficult to give any 
genenl idea of so misceUoneous a collecUoa, a Luge part of which, 
moreover, turns upon points which we do not vnih to dM enie; in 
thliflace. We may, howevsyr, say that Mr. Davies expounds 
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views of thoBioad Ohuxch party, of which bo is g distingubhed 
momher; and ibat he shows a spirit 6f toleranoe and .osndour 
which would be bonouxable in an adherent of any party. These 
virtues, indeed, 'though they cannot bo too highly Gommended, 
are not without their drawimoka in a Utexary point of view. It is 
weU and tight that a dneere Christian should give a full measure 
of justice to tbe arguments Of sceptiosl writers; that he.^bould 
he able to appreciate Ihem.lnirly Is a Deoessary coudirion or bis 

n a teltisfactoxy answer ; but It cannot be denied that candour 
situnately apt to mean coUbiesa. We do not in the least 
mean to accuae Mr. Davies of wont of fervour; on Uio con- 
trary, ho spooks like a man profoundly convinced of the truth 
and importance of his own doctrines ; and yet the effort to be 
strictly just gives a oortain air of dryness and constraint to bis 
pages. He writes like a man wbo is forcing himself to be just to 
tbeuries which ot tho bottom of bis som he detests, and tho 
compulsory calmness hss somehow exti^uishod the rhetorical 
fire which should give animation to his ^ges, though it might 
render thorn less philosophically valuable. On the whole, there- 
fore, wc cannot fi^y that Mr. Davies’s book rarries us along 
with much vivacity. Though short, it is sometimes dull; and 
whilst we feel that ho is a very sensible and serious writer, whose 
views well deserve attention, wo cannot commend his TOok to 
per5N>DS who insist upon having their literature spiced with wit, 
humour, or pathetic eloquence. 

Tho general tempor of his mind is well oxhibiied in an essay 
on ” rauperism as produced by Wealth.’* Nothing could be more 
sound and henaihle. Mr. Davies is perfeetlv free from the charge 
soraoiimrs brought against dergymen of a Jisposiiion to encoursgo 
mere sentimental almsgiving without reference io consequences. 
Ho points out urith juaiciai calmness the various ways in which 
pauperism is occasionally stimulnted by wealth. The arbitrary 
chiinges due to the iufiueiice of fashion in the ehanuels throtigh 
which the stream of wealth Hows; tho reeklessnoss somothnos 
produced by a sudden rise of wages ; the coniugious influence of 
luxurious habits, and especially the^ ** social mischief— it would 
bo scarcely uncrniritablc to call U a vice— of harsc-racing,” nr^ all 
potent causes of demoraliration. Betting on the great races is, ns 
he assures us, one of the main amusements of the leisure hours of 
the w(gkiug-man, and is fmr more absorbing tlmu politics. Pau- 
perism, agun, is swelled in many cases by the thriftless habits 
encouraged by the system of domestic service in the houses of the 
extravagant nch. But of course the loading caiisu of all is the 
rccklevs mode of distributing churity. On this, us on tho other 
points, Mr. Davu^ spealss with the authority of one who, as rector 
of a London parish, is thoroughly familiar with the evils which 
he dcscrihos, and wlio has thouglit carefully as well as observed 
ticcuruiely. Perhaps ho does not say much that is new, mid ho 
doos not attempt to give any sensational character to his remarks ; 
his testimony is valuable, and he is eontoul to give it in the most 
struightforwiird and unadoiued fashion. 

'We will turn by way of contrast to another paper in which 
Mr. Davif's ventures upon the more dlsputfible ground of moral 
speculation. In an article headed ** Weak Points in Utilitarianism,”' 
he anpenrs as the commenintnr on a poBthmiious work of the 
late i'roffssor Groto, of Cambridge. Mr. Groto possessed the 
virtue of cniidouT in an even more umrked degree than Afr. Davies. 
Indeed ho pushed it to such an extreme that il often seems as if 
he hud no opinions at all. He seems to have hud a positive horror 
of coming to any fixed canclurioos. With a mind singularly in- 
genious and fertile in sugipistiug difilculiics, and with a delight 
111 specululiun equalled only by his dislike to reducing his specu- 
lations to a form fitted for publication, ho left behind him a mass 
of unfinished materials which appeared iu tho outward form of a 
book, but strangely de.su]toty and perplexing. Pew people pro- 
bably havo read it through, though a reader is rewarded bjp 
etruy touches of character indicating a perfectly morbid dislike 
to dogmatism. “What I have most dreaded,” ho says, in a pas- 
sago quoted by Mr. Davies, “ has boon lost anything tlmt 1 havo 
eatd eliould appear to have a completenoss that does not bdloug to 
it, and lest I should bar up ony w^s in which the thought of any 
intemted in these subjects sboultx tend to expand itsolf.” Mr. 
Davies is the intcrpreier of some of tho olrioctions raised by this 
hesitating, though aouto, tliiokor to Mr. Mill’s essay on Utilita- 
rianism ; and generally, as it seoms, agrees with thooBU Mr. Davies 
himself, however, is not very definite : and between tho two wo 
are rather at a loss to discovoT how far the critic or the critic’s 
critic agreos to or dissents from the definite etatements laid down 
by Mr. Mill. Wo will briefly touch one or two of the points 
mi'UtioiKKl, and endeavour to indicate our own view of tlie prin- 
ciples involved. 

The first objection raised by Professor Grots, and partly en- 
dorsed by Mr. Davies, is the ordldary one as to tho difficulty of 
defining that happiness, the production of which, from the utili- 
titrian point of view, is the proper object of in<wity. Can we 
dotine happiness with nitfideni dearness to make it tne one mea- 
sure of tho rightness of actions? Can we establish a hierarchy.of 
pleasures, and say, from mere experience, that some pleesttres are 
“higher” thanothereP 'Mr.JUill attempts to answer hst 
question by say ingUiat all persons who aio equally oapalle of enjoy- 
ing both classes of pleasure do in ffict give a preference to those 
which we call the hmhest But even if this he sObjere we capable* 
of thus measuring piasenres fay a definite sceIdP The mind Itself 
dumges as the pTeasttiea dianp. A youth who htt been tidous 
heooxnes devout in his did 1^. Lt tecfa dtete he will gene- 
leUy wonder how he loould find any phesoie In what ma.moct 
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pleasunible in the other eUto* How. theiii can he eebiily oompue 
thotwu? , . 

The tAMk of iiirenting a&j celcnlue which will enuble tie to 
jad^eibft reietive Telue of dilferent pleeeurea as we judge the 
price of diifrreni ertioiee of comtnerce,«to pri^nounce a aeneaal 
pleiisuTc til worth oely a penny, end an Intellectu^ pleeeure 
to bo/%s'i1li a guiuen^ nuiy indeed be prOhounced imeoseiUe. 
And licnihaiu’fl mode of Hpoalciug ns though- he could w'oigh 
pleiisurei^ and pains io a balaneo is cloarly absurd. But the 
UtiiitHrinii uiiglit reply that, thoagh this priivos that we cannot 
form un idcnlly perfect code of ethics, it doea not prove that our 
(u;tu;tl inoiulity is not constructCMi- on Utilitarian principles. 
AVIiiitevor iboory of happinewi be inaintainod; it is (juite clr^ortba^ 
linppincsa is pmoioled by forbidiling murder, enjoiniuff truth, imd 
by bliniUr ob^ncnracy rules. It may bo doubted whethor there 
is any grii^rally recognized moml precept which would bo affected 
bj)r duy enisling Uukwv as to the nature of bappinesa. 

Iho obj colion would be valid if moralists endeavoured to deior** 
mine wbnt every man ought to do under all conceivable circum- 
stiuK'es ; bill tho.«o broad and simple geiim'ali/ations which are 
embodied in morality rest U|>ou a bobis independent of these 
reliiied speculations. 

Till) ailllculty of proving that some pleasures are '‘higher” 
than whatever be tho meiiuing of Iho words, seisms to 

bo equally great on cither hypothc^j.«s. Ho long ns ovorybody 
is agreed that intellectual are proferabln to seniiiuAl pleasures, 
it seems us easy to juBtify the prefonmee l y arguing that 
rxperieiice sluiws them to bo greater ns by arguing that wo 
know thdu iuluiiiyoly to ho better. The cruder form of Utili- 
tHriaiiiMn into which Mr. Mill somoliiiioa appears to fall is 
indeed exposed to >«omo diilicitlty. Tho individual testimony 
to the sup'iiuiity of one class of ^ileoMurc^ is ns weak and 
lliictiinthig us Mr. Grote asserts. But a later Utiliinrian would 
point to tho admiration felt for tbnso who prefer the highest 

C leasur(‘s ah a prtiof that the aocumulaled experience of the race 
as, in fiict, dimionstrftied that tliojr are of gr<*ater importanoa to 
tho coUei lJYo welfare. Tho intiiitiouist, lioro reprebeiitud by Mr. 
Grotc and .Mr. Llnvles, is right in denying that each luiui'a moral 
appro hii Lion of certain qualities is merely the result of his own viows 
ut‘ utility ; uiid wo must have recourse to more elaborate inodes 
of eApbiinlng so complex a phenomenon. But tho niero appeal to 
an iniuiUvo knowludgo is futile; for as soon as any practical 
qucHliou arises on which meifs upinioiis really differ — such, for 
exanqile, us the superiority of mi ascetic or an epicurean type of 
inoniliiy— we can k*am nothing by opposing rival intuitious, and 
luUKt hiive ii eourHe to sonui such external test ns that providea by 
the litiiiinriun morality. 

Another dillicully in Mr. Miira theory, which is criticized by 
A(i\ 1.1 role, U Bontlinm s dictum that every one is to count for 
one and nobody for moro than one. The^ difficulty of applying 
thi.*« iirithinetii'iil Taluation of tho amounts of Lanpiiu*8(i is 
insisted upon by Mr. Ctruto and his follower. Ithasliitely been 
^Hcussed by Mr. Kitzjames Hteplien in his book on ZiWfy, 
jFV/f/rni//y, w'hich wo lately reviewed. Wiiliout gtdng 

into tho AMiier questions with which he connects it, we may 
briefly noiit-o Mr. Grote’s chief argument. Nobody, ho says, 
would toteitito the principlo, “ Love your father, your ncighbour, 
your frimui, and ymu: Ixmefactor alike,” yet this is in fact what the 

E riuciple of everybody couotiug for ono leads to. But the principle 
ai beeu tolerated, for sonic of the revolutinnaiy fanatics of the 
last century did not shrink from arguing upon these grounds that 
friend.diip wA'i not a virtue. We fully i^rce, however, that it is 
absurd ; but we doubt, as Mr. Davies appears to do, whether it 
can bo fairly attributed to Mr, Mill. It is at any rate only a 
logical result from the crude Utilitarianism which confounds 
tlio criterion with tho molive — a fallacy which Mr. Mill 
has thoroughly exposii'd. The sum of happiness wiU plainly 
be increased by encouraging friendship and tho family alloc- 
tions, aud in fact everybody will bo happier if each person 
attends, not to everybody, but to his own circle, lliere- 
forc, if every man's happiiu^s is of equal importance, it by 
no means follows that each man should be equally intcrcatiug 
to every one else; The dogma itself seems to us to be quite un* 
teuablo, except as a rough provisional rule ; end it really results, 
not from an inteUigeat urilitariafiism, but from the inipracticiible 
tenet of absolute equality which bn^aks dowu at every step ns 
eoon as we seek to apply it to particular cose.?. Mr. Davies^ in 
short, and his lender seem to ua to Imve put some very good objec- 
tions to the older forms -of Utilitarianuimp but wo do* not tliiiik 
that they would be equally suocessful against ils later develop- 
ments. Mf. Davies himsdl]^ however, does his best to hold the 
balance faiiiy, and none of bis opponents would have any cause to 
oomplain of his management of the case. 'NVo have probably said 
enough, to give^ suuie general nutiem of his merita; and we take 
leave. of him -with the hope that bis roaders may not bo deterred 
1 by tha dryness of his inminer from penetrating to the more nutri- 
tious subetanca of hte book. 


A GAKlBAl.DIAIf NOVEL.* 

I fT is question how far a work of fiction should deal with 

* etbicar, politics, or histeny at nil; but certainly there is no 
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questioii diat. these should W subordiiiate to theprliuily 
sidemtion of art. Novels with a purpose ate. apsto be w 
iogly tirosooie, and most of us would piefer to have the sensNua. 
contained in them delivered honestly from the pulnil, or the eaiay. 
of which they are the dramotio exemplification anit u]) into iM; 
terseness of its natural form. As ibr history, ho htstorii^ no^L 
that was ever writttm can pretend, to absolute truths if it dtdi; 

there wcihld bs tio reason why it should havi' been written iri sd4. 
suce the naked unombelluhed facts of history have a vitality 0^ 
dramatic interest which tlie peouliar method of narmtion neces- 
sary to a novel weakens rather than strengthens. We^ know tho^ 
coucreto facte, any, of how Leonidas and hi.s three hundred fell ai . 
Thermopylm ; or how the fair Kocaniond li\ cd like a. bird in a > 
bower tiU Jove hud to pay tho penalty of death to jealousy ; or 
bow Henry VJJi. sent Anne Boleyu to the block, and the mood- 
of tho murdei'ed Hizzio stained the rube of Mary Htuart. But 
the olcmeutary pathos and pasniun of none of these thinga 
would be intensified by the false millinery aud absurd diction of a. 
novoLwriter translating into a Greek fpeeeli the sentiments of a 
nineteeuth-cf^ntury Order of iho Day ; nor would ** By Balias ” or 
“ U Zeus,” “ BeshVew me, gossip,” or luiy other odd expletive sup- 
posed to give a dash of local colour io alomgn rendering,- conceaL 
the esseutially modom ireatmont which uiiist needs govern aU suck 
attempts, or add ono grain s weight of power to stories in them- 
selves so full of suggestion and excitement. If we wont to know 
tho power of history in its simplest ibnii, we need only- watch an 
iuteiligeot child when repeating tho crude facte it has just heard ^ 
and WAS thero ever a Biiilicial story, told now in a few ssntencofi, 
which did not, when diaiiuitized and cxleuded, lose in power Just 
in proportion to its expausioii f As for politics, the average novel- 
reader skips these os ho many wnsto places in the green garden 
of romance; and neither Tadpuie nor Taper iu their most 
brillituil moments interests him «o much as the progress of a little 
soubretto's coQiuiouplaco lovo affair, or the dkeovery of>a vulgar 
sensational crime. 

Bometbing of ibis kind of thought accompanies us in the second 
half of f/ou/‘fs/iq> and a Cantpaifffi. itccoguLzing tho euihusiHSm 
which auinuites the writer, and tho loyalty of hia lova for 
Garibaldi and tho lialion cause, wo demur to tho art which givi^ 
IJ10 historical facts of the cjunpaign so largo a spuce in so small a 
work. Not that they are dry rending. The passion of tho 
author’s own heart communicates itesdf to his words; and thi^ 
details of the campaign” are as stirring as those- of the court- 
ship.” But for all that, it does not full into iho legitimate putposa 
of a novel to go into dates and deiaila liKe a newspaper Uor- 
reapondeut; and we arc yet too near to the struggle of 
1866 io merge those dates and details into a Inrood whole 
which might serve as a magnificent background for an individual 
ized group, though out of ko*)piDg as a minutely painted 
picture. Wc want, too, moro of tho real Italian life, of which we> 
iiave only very niongro scratches as things are ; but acratcliea so 
lull of charactfir and suggestivenesa as to mnlce us regret their 
muagroucss. When Silvia, weuriod with idleness, but, because aho 
i.s on Italian girl, having nothing to dn^ looks out of her window an 
to tho glaring, silent, tcnnntless strooi at three o'clock on a hot 
May day, wo are uuide to feel the w^eary monotony of a signorina's 
life AS well as the arid influence of that fierce afternoon sun, and 
we realize tlie deathlike stUlness of the city during tho time of 
the siesta. 'Wlien Vittorio Giuliani paces up luid down io tho 
heat, so much in love with a pi*etty little girl whom ha does not 
know and has only seen at miew ns to brave the chance of a sunH* 
stroke for the plciisure nf a glimpse of her grey eyes imd browiz 
head from behind the shutter, we recognize tho impulsive ardour 
of the Soutliem tenipframent, and lucosuro the distance which. 
soparaU^ one of a UttUou that can fall sick of love so litmlly at 
sight from the steady-going Northerners who look before they leap,^ 
and calculate moral and social values before jthey oonteikpteta , 
exchange and barter. When scmmolcnt and ''mali3fi*eldin)^'* 
Htgnora Merighi, pretty Bilvia’s commonplace motlw^ refuses to 
place her daughter under the care of an old naan and the faidly 
friend as an offence against propriety, and when even middle- 
aged nun-like Aunt GluUetta is not considered a sufficient 
chaperon for her in public because she is unmaniod; when Silvia, 
herself by chance comes out of cbuivh behind her mother and not 
before her, as^ is the careful Italiiui custem, and so takes the h^y 
water from yittoTio— in ail these graphic traits and touches wo 
see tho special charactcmtics of foreign life. Yet we confess that 
we stumble at the Anglicized portrait of Teresa Paatoni — her 
peraonal energy, her love of libei'ty^ her Nortiiem and Protestant- 
like self-will tor the ono port, imd tor the other part at the dear 
old-maid Aunt Qiulictta, with her universal helpfulness and 
testant-like spinsteriiood. M. Dalin, however, ought to know all 
I this pmt of his buBiueiis better thuii we do : and we should be Sony; 

1 to limit his knowledge of the society of which he treats, or to say 
‘ that his deliueatiott is incorrect because certain of tks ihinge of 
Italy remind us of those of Enghuid. 

Both Btofj and chanicterB are plonsaut so far as thcHr go. To ba 
sure, the first is slight and the second ore aimpls, wltti no attempt 
at complexity in the one or subtlety in the other. But it is beltes! 
to have a commonplace theme well wroug^ ihtt one more 
ambitious in aim liiiling short in execution. OmrUA^ and a 
Cant/mfyn is a novel reduced to its primary elements. Then) is a 
rich young man and there is a mior young man, a rich young lady 
and a poor young lady, with the respective parento neoessaiy for 
their existence ; and the four fall in love with each other, at 
cross comers with parental desirei though harmoniously enough 
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with their owo. Vittorio QiuliMii, the only eon of o rich 

CoinsiKO WHO Had atansd in lilH w a mere lad wltH a pedlar's 

nack in England and a ahrewd buainoaa head to help him to hia 
tortuue, and who ia now a Wccotie juat outaido Como,, b deatined for 
Ten»a Fantoni, the only daughter of a rich ailk manufitciurer. 
]3ut ho falls iu love, as wo^ said, at sight with Silvia^ 
(he penniless daughter of a poor impieffaio ; while Teroi'a dues the 
same kind odice by one Emeato, or Major Boasi, on impecunious 
young rake, whom, however, love for Teresa reforms'— as love does 
not reform rakes, save in novels. With the bi^ginning of this 
imbroglio of interests and emotions, news conics to Milan that the 
Government has given permission for the onrolinent of live 
thousand Tolunt&ra ^uuder Garibaldi. Of oourso Vittorio and 
Bossi, and their young Sicilian friend, Cardi, join the red- 
ehirts ; but the first has some ditficuUy in persuading his father 
to give his jMrmission, as old Giuliani believes in trade, diplutnacy, 
pfiace, and Louis Na]>olcoii ; and, being an Italian son, Vittorio 
would have hesitated long bethre cuiuiuiltiug an overt act of 
disobedience to his father, even for Garibaldi and Italy. The 
old man's consent comes at last, but rather as the result of 
public opinion and the influence of example, thtui from anything 
Ills son coukl say. We all n^inember the echo of that innd 
eiiihusiasm for Garibaldi and Italia Una ” 'which stirred ci'^en 
our coldur blood ; so that the stale of excitoinont which M. Daliii 
paints as oversetting all old habits and established convictions 
throughout Italy gtmoially, even to the very heart of cautious 
niorcaiitilo Milan, seoniB in no way exaggerated in its political 
aspect, though we can hardly accept the social couHcqneuces 
with unquestioning faith. One common tie of patriotism might 
bind class and party as innii with man-- Italians fighting ?ur 
their country; and under this excitemtmt things might he 
done at which society wuuM have stood aghast had (hc 3 ' been 
attempted iu a time of tranquillity. But will this plea account 
for too manner of Vittorio's inlroductioii to the Merighb, 
without parental sanction, and ns independently ns if he had 
been an English youth Y fur tho undisguised warmth of his 
attentions to pretty Silvia ? for her frank confession of love 
for hiju, very natural in a signora, very unnatural iu a signorinn ? 
Will it account for Tui'eaa Faritoiii's leadership iu 'the midst 
of matrons? for her headlong nctiori at Borgu Nuovo? fur her 
father's countenance of what would have been simple death and 
destruction to tho fair lame of any Continonial girl^ and senreely 
pOttsiblo to an EngliHhvroman or nn Amorictm Y \Ve wonder too 
if thoro is to bo found iu all Italy o woman of repute who, when 
nn unmarried girl, had olfercd horself ond h r iortuno to a ninn 
who hesitated about marrying her because of his poverty, a- 
frankly as she would have uilered him a cup of colfue ; cir if, in 
any time of excitoinont wliatsonvor, two virtuous young maidons 
could have bixm found nursing their wounded lovers among other 
men, and never a matron, iievbr n SisU^r, nor yet a hospittd nurse 
on the promises, ti^till more do we wonder if, when their lovers 
were convalescent, they Wiuild have been grunted unlimited free- 
dom of intercourse in tno garden and the house; with one papa 
quietly chising the door on their mptiirt's, and looking discreetly 
<mt of a staircase window wliile thiw oni brace; ami another yield- 
ing like a lamb %vhen his daughter *fiirs to him and asks his" con- 
«ent to an unwelcome mamage self-arranged — she taking her 
lover's hand, not he h<'rs, as if the fict of the war liad reversi^d 
the fact ol sex, and a Garibaldina might forget tlie nntiir.il 
diffidenco of a woman in her ways and work:* with a (Siuibaldino. 
All this mars the pleasure of* the book, because it spoils its 
verisimilitude; for though human nature is the humo elejiientall}' 
the whole world over, special mnuifcsUitions are iiatiimsl, and the 
emotions express theniselvos vvitli wide social ditrcrcnces iu Italy 
and America, in Norway and Turkey. 

It the stury is inartitloial, tlic characters are simple to correspond. 
Bilvia is sweet and timid, iiioJlv:! and tender ; Teresa is bold and 
resolute, loving and loyal. Vittorio is tlio mddol 3 *oung man, 
brtve, generous, pure, and laithful. Bu.ssi is brave and generous, 
and faithful to hia cause, but his morals are questionable, and bis 
love affairs are confessedly of a character to disturb tho dreams of 
husbands. Old Giuliani is by nature sordid, by habit bumptious, 
but hisredeomiug point is his lovo for his son ; and old Funtoni is 
his thinner echo wuth a daughter In the place of the boy. Siguorn 
Enrichetta Merij^hi only shops and gossips ; her husband, tin* 
only jingles his kt:ys mid goes to tho cafd to pltiy 
hn$GMa and after diimer. Ban Kiccardo, tho Signora a 

brother and a priest, is a bmievoleiit old worthy with a soft iiianucr, 
and Aunt Giulietta his sl->ter, who kciqia his house, is, ns we have 
aoun, a real English old maid, with sympathies for young love not 
Sifter the manner of her race so mucu as after the miuiiicr of our 
own. On the other haud, Dr. l^uolli, who, by the by, reads 
like a portrait is a benevolent old worthy with a vituperative 
habit of speech and a gruff* way of doing lender things. The book 
is pretty however, though so slight ; and what with its ardent 
Oaribaldian aympatbies, its miliiury details of the campaign, its 
warm, but by no means imseemly, love-muking, and one or two 
pathetic touches of war horrors, it will ploaso more than one kind 
of reader, if it scarcely satisfies tho requirements of sound criticism, 
or fulfils the canons of true art, 


I-ETTERft OK JOHN SHILUNOFOim.* 

rpniS is a volume which we trust will set some one to work at 
JL the coming meetiDg of the Axohmological Institute at Exeter. 
But when we say some one,” we do not mean any one that may 
turn up without distinction. Municipal history is a bigtcb of 
hiittury which yields to none iu interest and iuinortance, aHLit is 
one which has certainly lagged behind most others. Therohnve 
been obvious causes why it should lag behind. Of all branches of 
history it is the most strictly local. That is to say, tho materials 
are to bo got at only by local rosearcli into the particular history 
of purticultir towns. There is no general municipal history in .the 
sense iu wdiich there is a general ecclesiabtical or Farliamenlary or 
military hi.'!»tor 3 \ 1'he goiioral niunicipal history is simply the 
result of gathering together all the particular niunicipal histories. 
Yet. from auutlier point of view, tiicro is no branch of history 
which lias a wider bearing. Tho history of Exeter is of small 
moment, unless wc take it in its place as part of tho gonwal 
niuiiiinpnl history of I'lnglntul; and ovoii tho genoral municipal 
historj' of J'kiglaud is of much smaller moment than it might bo 
iiiudo/if it is not taken in its place os part of the general muni- 
cipal hi.story of Europe. Tho Wtory of municipaliliea through- 
out Europe is emphatically ii history of iikenos.<ios and of unlikene^ses. 
Tho muiiicipiilitioa Iboinselvea seem, as far as they can, to follow 
nearly the same course iu all parts of Europu. They struggle 
after niiich the same liberties iu much the same fashion; but the 
result of their stri\iiigs differs widely iu difiorent countries accord- 
ing to the differtMjt nature of the extunml powura with which 
they had to deal. Thevo is thereforn a good deal of likeiiesj 
between tho beginnings of the history of towns ia England, iu 
3^'ranoc, and in (lormany, while there is tho most remarkable 
difi’erence in their eiidiugs. 4^ follows tli»‘n that municipal history 
needs, at least as much ns anjr other branch of history, to be 
tnuited in a wide and general* way, with the greatest possible 
knowlocige of general history. There is no subject wbich is less 
lit to be treated by the purely local inquirer. Nothing can be 
dn^arier than a talk about municipal matters from a local man 
Avho nover thought of compiiriiig the history of liis own town 
with that of any other. And when it conies to a city wbich has no 
long and striking a municipal history a.s that of Exeter, the story 
beeuities yet more worthy to be dealt with in the highest manner 
and by the ablest hands. A city which— whether it was or was 
nut, uri its cLli/.eus iu the lifteenUi century believed, unsuccessfui Ly 
bet*iegi*d by Vespasian — undoubtedly dales Inmi itomau times — a 
city which was fortilird by /Etuelslaii and from whose walls 
Swegen WAS b»«ateii back till hi} found a foreign traitor within 
tboiU’-H eity whiidi stood forth before all <dhers to withstand the 
Conqueror in Die cause of the House of God wine, and whose slout- 
hoialed coiiiiiioiia kept on tlic struggle after their chiefs had Ibr- 
sakeii llieiU'-' a city a.^ this really 1ms a history of its ov\n. 
ill later times of coiir^t^ Exeter has had no cliaiice of playing such 
a part us she played wheu she seemed likely to become the ruling 
city of a Baiiinoiiiaii civic confederiitioii ; but the archives of the, 
city are umlerhtood to be of .Mpocial lichness and value, and several 
points of great interest stmid out iu the civic annals. Why the In- 
sDtutu has so long delayed its visit to a city like this is one of those 
iiij'steries which only those who are behind the bceucscan hope to 
unravel. But, us at lust it is going to Exeter, it is to be hoped 
that tho meeting so long looked tor will bo ma le the occasion, not 
for sciisolesd raiuLles to distant spots, but for a ihurough scholar- 
like seiindiing into tlie antiquities of the city itself. At ExeU r 
tho main interest is not ecclesiastical or architectural; the city i.H 
nut like those cities and towns which have grown up around a 
bishopric or abbey; i'lxeter was famous forages before there were 
Jiisliops of Exeter, and tlie history of the city ought this lime to 
take precedence of the history of tlie church. It will bo deeply to 
bo regretteil if, on such an occobion as IhL-*, the muoicipal ai'chivt*s 
of Exeter fail to ho explored by the band U;st qualified, not merely 
to transcribe or to calendar, but to assign them their place in the 
history of England and of Europe. 

It IS out of the ]Hn;iiliar ridation between the city and the 
blshoprin that tho pntsoiit collection of letters and documents has 
its origin. Exeter, ns we have just said, was a case of a bishopric 
founded at a coinpiiralivcly late time iu a city which was already, 
according to the standarrl of those times, great and fiourisliing. 
1'he city did not grow up around tho walls of the church, but the 
church foiind itself an iibodo within the walls of the city. Nor 



pretty iiiucii as he plciuned. The bLshupric of Devonshire was re- 
moved Ironi ('reditoii to l*'.xcterin the happy and peaceful days of 
tho sainted lulward, and the first Bishop Jjoofric was said to nave 
been personally iristolled by the King and hia Lady, who had a 
special interest iu a city which formiid part of hoi* moming-gift. 
The church, the palace of the Bishop, the bouses of ^ canons, 
and the whole ficclesiosticnl settlement, arose within the walls of 
tho cit}', witliin the natural jurisdiction of its magistiatos. 
Agninsrsuch a state of things the mild J.ioofric and his suooossox 
Osbert, tlio one Norman who ia molded to have turned English- 
! man, miglit not be disposed to kick. But it was a state of things 
I which would naturally be ino^t irksome to the ordinaiy lordly 

I * Ltthrn und Fo/icr# of John ShtUiMfortit Mayor of Ereler, i447-5a 
I ICditcd by biuiu't A. Muurib F.fi.A. friutod Ibr the Csiuden ^omty. 
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prelates of feudal times. Disputes couldnot fail to anse: tlie fiislum 
claimed an exemption for dieiiiaelves and their Uhapters ior 
their whole prccinot and their whole foUowing, fiom the jurisdiction 
of the dty. The Major and Oommonaltj stoutlj nuuntained that 
noting had tshen away the andent authority of the city ma^« 
traWo'rer all the space within the city walla and over otcot in- 
hahltant of the same. As usual in those days, questiona of this 
kind led to personal violence, and tha citizens and the iahahitanis of 
the Close each hod their tales to tell against the other. Nor is it 
very wonderful if the Church party sometimes proved the stron^r 
and fiercer. There is no need to suppose that the liishop or toe 
Dean fought with his own bands, but it is c»isy to see that their 
fofiowers would contain somothing which came nearer to a military 
element than anything to be found among the citizens. They 
wore fighting for privilege, for a privilege which had about it 
something of an anstocmtic as well as or a religious character, 
and men often fight, more fiercely if not more stedfastly, for 
privilege than for real freedom. The matter came to a head in 
the reign of Hon^ the Sixth, when Edmund Lacy was Bishop 
and John ShilliDffmrd was Mayor, and much pleading at law was 
going on about the matter from 1432 to 1448. We have here 
the complaints of the Mayor and the answere of the Bishop, and 
we have a number of letters of John Shiilingfurd himself, which 
are valuable both from the light which they throw upon the local 
history, from their own inherent vimiur and graphic power, and as 
being among tho earliest English IctterH — it will be remembered 
that they belong to the age of the Paston Loiters — that we have. 
The Mayor had several times to go to ond fro between London 
and Exeter, to have, what we should now think strange, personal 
interviews with the Lord Chancellor, Arclihihliop Kemp, and, 
what wb should think stran|mr still, to make him presents of fish. 
8uine Chancellors of much later times might have dei^pised the * 
fish, and would not have looked favourably on tho suitor unless he 
brought presents of a more precious kind, 'i'he Mayor however 
w.as always very well received, and ho gives very graphic accounts 
of his interviews with the Chancellor. At oilier times he conics 
across the famous Sir John Fortescue, who Was then Chief Justice. 
In tho end the matter was, by consent, heard in 14118 at Bam- 
ataplo, before two Justices of the Court of Common i^loas, when^ 
judgment was given on tho main point for the Bishop — ^that is to* 
say. the Cathedral Precinct, called St. b tuph<!irs fee and the 
Bishop's foe, was to remain exempt from tho jurisdiction of the 
city. 

X great number ofcurioua points of all kinds turn up in the course 
of tho coutruYorsy,and we could wish that Mr. Moorohad taken mure 
pains to explain some of them, iualead of liardly doing anything 
more than edit the text. AVliat, for instance, is the meaning of 
tho very first thing which tho Mayor and Commonalty say in tlicir 
articles' of complaint ? They say that Exeter was, “of right oldo 
tyine y called Penholtkcyre,” To be euro this was at some very 
distant tiiiio, bofore tho Incaniation of Chri&t ; but os part of the 
argiiiiient is that Exeter was a walled city in those days, one 
Would liko to know how it came by its name. There is near 
Exeter a height known as IVnhow, the scone of a battle of the 
c«*nth century, which seems, liko so many other names, to keep the 
\Velsh and the English word for tho same thing. Tho “key re ” 
in Penholtkcyro suggests the AV'elsh cocr, tho c(juivnb?nt of the 
English ceniiter. We do not see how JOxotercaii at any time hK\e 
boeii called Pmhoicawr ; but it is possible tliat it uiny at some 
time have been called Cact'pen^ But wo should lilfe to know when 
juid how it changed this name for the better known leca, which 
has gone on, in one shape or another,^ over sinco. Thoao are ju»t 
tho points which it is surely Lho business of an editor to look up, 
4ind not to leave his renders either to make giu'sst's or to p hunt- 
ing in libraries. So iigain, we should like to know where the 
Mayor found bis story about Vespasian and Arviragus, but wo 
quite agree that the Bishop, Dean, and Chapter, wJien ihoy “ seven 
that thei doute of Vespasians being atte Exceslro and so nltu 
Burdeaux and Jerusalem to aillo xxx Jowes btjdos for a 
penny.* And they might have added that, whether this chnip 
sale of Jews* heads was authentic or not, it conld not 
throw much light 011 tlie respective claims of the Bishop and 
Mayor of Exeter. But it should bo marked that, while the 
Mayor maintains that the city, by whatever name, bad^ btjen 
a city from tho unknown timea beforo tho Jnewnation of Christ, 
the Bidiop argues that Exeter was only a borough^ 
the time of the installation of LcofriCj and evid<=*nlly implies 
that it becamo a city by virtue of becoming a Bishop's see. i'hie 
we need liardly say is the definition of a ciiv which has been 
commonly accepted in England, at least from tho lime of IL-iiry 
the Eighth* Yet in our own days the Judges denied tho right of 
Manchester to rank os a city by virtue of itsbeconung an epis- 
copal see, and the rank of a city was formally given to it by 
royal proclamation. Both disputants freely appeal to Domes- 
day— “ Domua Day,” as they commonly call it— appenlbig to it, 
for tho most part, for things which are certainly not to 
be found there. Then wo Aould like to know why the Bishop’s 
fee is called 8t. Stephen’s fee, when the dedication of the church 
is to St. Peter, and we should still more liko to know why the 
Mayor, in one ploco, calls it “ Haroldes feo.” Tho connexiun of 
Exeter with the^ Hooee of Oodwine, and the presence of Gytha in 
the mty at tho timo of tho groat oogo, are among the main facts 
in the history ol Exoter ; the long list of Iluroid's 

posaessioos in Devonslnre wbioh is to bo found in Domesday, 
there does not seem to be anythW wiriiin tho city of Ibietor 
besidsa the mm possesskm of five houses. If no further reason 


for iLe name eau lie fotxhi fcwndM thd ttSfi fl8t fif t883&W 
calling it ao, thla is one of the cases in whidi one would liw to M 
sure that thore is nothlngto be found out. As for VespaiiBit, it 
appears from the same letter that the Chancellor ^^seide meiiljy '' 
or him; but it does not appear that he said anything nbrnt* 
Harold. 

In one of the articles there is a curious notice of the now 
destroyed cloister which stood on the south side of the cathedM 
nave, and tho Mayor and Commonalty complain that they have 
been hindered by the Dean and Chapter from performiog their 
usual devotiona for the souls of tho persons buried there 

Itm the e^'de Mej'er and Commf&slte eompleynyth that whar the Dean 
anil Chapter of the Oathcdrall Churche of tSeyiit lister of Kxoeter hare a 
cloy Btor jopiauut to the oelde Gathedrell Churche with ynno the square Of 
whiche cloietor ys a voide plftco yniiullcd the PrsieU.*’ yn thewldcheys 
comyn sepulture wlieniie the cymytere standith poUiito 1 thmgh urbiriic 
cloyster wa0 a coma’ll wsj'e for the imyd Meier and Comminalte vn to tho 
said Cathcdrall Chirche and the said clo3'fltiT a pluce of prsier and devocyon 
to prole for slle the aswlya was bonya U«'th yn tho aiiid dolsler and prsyell 
site tymo of dyvv'iic scrvyce doyng in the iiaJdc cathcdrall cliurebe t but now 
right lato the snide Dean and Ohapitinre the dorya of the caide doider have 
etoppid and closid contrario to the godo usngis of nil holy churclie, the 
kyngea lawe and the nae afore tymo hadde and ayeust at good pdllocye. 

Mr. Moore gives in a note another version of this complaint from 
another roll, the exact date of which we should like to know, as it 
uses the word “ cathcdrall ” nsaaubatantive, while everywhere else 
it is the “church ” or the “ cathedral church.” To the complaint 
about the cloister, the Dean and Chapter answer that the cloister 

is within the prociiictn of the aside Chirch end Cimitery and no eomon wey 
but onto of the Jurimlicron of the aaide Moir and Commynalte, wbich 
CloUtcr dores atte all tymea have be ahette except tyineii to goo in procca- 
vion or to the Chapiirc House or to the said bihrary or eiw other such re- 
aouahle tyiiie; atte whlcdi tymess and in npccJnll in tymo of dyvyne aerrieo, 
tingiMMlly rnlra iiiofit custumahcly 3*ong ixipls of the aside Comminalte 
wUhiu IJic aside cToiolro have exertdsea unlawnill games as the toppe, qucke, 
penny prykke ami most atte tenys, by the which the wallea or the aaide 
t^loiatre hai-e be ilcfuwled and the glas wymlowea all to broat, st it oiwnly 
sbcwelh. contraric to all good and goo9tt3* gudncBiw and directly ayena all 
gooil pidicj' and 03*008 all good rule within the sayde eloy'ster to aaflVo eny 
buch tnysruled people to have comunc eotre which spare not W'itli3ii a 
iinartiT <if a ycr to jiolluto the snide Cimitery and their aaide mcnler Cathc- 
drall Chirch. 

Tho great dispute of all was about the attempt of the City 
Sergeant to arrest a certain Hugh Lucas, a tenant of the Bishop, 
whom the Mayor deerribea aa “ tho most, or one of the most, 
mysgoverued man of nil the cite of Excotre or of all the shire 
afterward”; does this mean the whole of Devonshire or only 
the county of the city of Exeter? But the Bishop, I>enn, 
and Cliopter, in answer to “ the diqclhunder ” put up^ Hugh 
Lucas, “neyen that thei know him for no mm misgoveraed 
maij.” Tho ^layor, on the one band, complains how divers 
ministers of tho Church tried to slay the City Sergeants 
with various weapons, ns “Sir John Ion with a dore barre”-* 
perhaps, like Bishop Odo's mace, for fear of shedding blood — but 
others with “ sweruis, cuslolH3,longkiivvm, andyryesh skenes” — 
the presence of the Irish weapon should bf* noticed, and we should 
like to know iiioro about the “ custellis.” Tho Bishop on tho 
other hand complains how 

the snide Ifiio wui furiously dreveii into the poide Calhcdrall Chirch by 
olliccrs and other of tlie piiiile Citee with swerdes daggers and otli^ir invasil 
we]M:n ii3'ens the pees dniven, the nyn ysters *»f the snide Chirch t he saino ty me 
being in theire habits atte divine service, w hieli nix'nyaters as prestocs ought 
ill flu in nil that thei giHh-ly in^'glit laboured to save tho iiaida Hues 131^ 
hung ill right grote i>erell tiieruf. 

Tlioy coinpiniii ilint John I'nirton was smitten by a city ofliiccr 
wiib “ cuj*tipll,” which wo take to be the same weapon as one of 
the “custellis” which iii tho other account John I'anton is said, to 
Ji:ivo used on tho other side. This looks like inther carel^a 
editing. At all events a little comment is needed. Mr. Moore 
bays in liis preliure t*— 

1 o'grct that I have been unable, for w.int of Iclsnr*!, (o work out th-i 
bi«(tuiy uf thiK Corit’i*poiidcncc, uiid thfru* whom it mentiuns, luure fully. 
'Ihnt ib^k 1 uiuntdeave to Uio future student of thc.'M) l’a}tcra. 

But wo hold that the working out of such things was the proper 
tobk fer the editor of the papers and not for the student. 


THE GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS.* 
rililERE have been few w*ara more bitt«»r and ohstinnto than 
tlint between the rrntestaiit Coininoiiweallhs of England 
and Ilolland. The Dutch had fought bravely against Spain for 
political and religious liberty, and now they fought with equal 
valour against England for trade profits. They struggled to main- 
lain, and wu to invade, their position at the liena of European 
commerce. The war which began under Cromwell was renewed 
under Charles IL, and when it ended the naval superiority of 
llollond had been finally transferred to England. 

tVliat pvncG can be where bofli to one pieteod ? 

But they more diligent and we more strong. 

Tlie poet Diyden is hero an accurate historiao, for he truly states 
mir caiiso of’ war against the Dutch. Drydea wrote under the 
Monarchy, but tho wmo sentiment prevails under the Common- 
wealth, as appears from the book before us. “ There fa no doubt,” 
says the author, “that the Dutch were very smart in their 
trying.” After fighting Spain for eigh ty years, they made with 

* 2f'A« Unat Duich Admifah* By Jacob Do Lieffie. London : Ring & 
Co. 1873. 
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her not ofUrneAce^ but o commireuil treaty proridlinffihat Englieh 
cloth ehoiiM DO oxcliiM irom SpaaiMh markata. xhtts Ea^h 
meKhants euflhrod in pooket, ana. they petitioaed Cromwell for 
rnrlroM at the eiune time that Cromwell was himsdf displeased at 
Dutch evmpatbj with, the Boyidists. There needed no better 
rt^aeons lor eenduig forth iliake and Monk on the one side, and 
'rromp RJid I)e Hnytor on the. other, to plagr homo and home 
matches at canaan-wle. 

The greatest among iho mat Dnteh admirale was Tromp. 
Unlike the eoldier-admirala ofEngland he was born and br<Kl a 
sailor. His grandfather was a coasting trader, and his fstbert 
whoao house was at Brill, at the mouth of the Mimisp, took him 
to sea in his own Ain. before be was nine years <ild. Next 
year ho saw that father killed on his own deck iu action 
a'ith a SpaniA ship, lie lired to avenge his death. In 163a 
lie cooiRiHnded ttta Dutch fleet which bloekadcd the SpanUn 
admind DXlqnendo^ in the Downs. An Eugllah fleet was .sent 
to preserve neutrality, and its oommandcr, IVnnixigton, informed 
the belligereots that he was ordered to fight the man who tired 
the first shot. Tromp hereujKm iiivilad D'Oqiieado to come out 
and fight; the tipamavd answered that he had no powder, to 
which Tromp replied by offering half of his oa*u stock. Am 
thu ^naoiard remainod at anchor, Tromp attacked and d^feati^d 
him, leaving a srpuidron to watch P«mnington, which the Kuglisli 
thought a piece of impudenee. Iiowev(;r, the English of that 
day were too ibnd of fighting to object to a. battle on thi^ir 
own coast, and Pennington seems to have thought meoidy of 
D'Uquoudo for n6t accepting Trump's invitation. Throe yoors 
later IVomp, happening again to bo ofr Dover, landed, and received 
the boofnir of knighthood from (.•lierlos I. The first battle 
between Tromp and Blake vunn fought in the Ilowna in i6jr, and 
piH^'fMiod any declaration of war. LnU^ in the same tihit Tromp 
detoated Blako off Dungeness. After this victory tn^ition asseits 
that Tromp.hoisted a broom at his moMthoad to signify tliat he 
would sweep the Channel of the hkiglish. But tbo author 
questions this etory, which he thinks iuconeisteni with (bo mudesty 
of 'IVomp'a nature. If ho did display arrogntico, it was promptly 
pimisheu. The Dutch Qovemment had been long used to easy 
feuenessea over the Spaniards, and did not understand that the 
English ware as rough and obstinate as their own sailors. 'LVomp 
had vainly warned his countrymen of the danger whiclt liia skill 
aud ooiiraae pmved unable to avert. The desoriptlona of sea 
lights whion this book contains are all very niudi alike, and convey 
liardlv any diet! net idea* But we learn that n battle of soveral 
Http'S Wan off IVirtland, and ended with the retreat of the Dutoh 
fleet to Vluehing. The afipri:hc.*4«ions of .Tromp had boon confirmed 
by an luimistakablo defeat. Ono more his country made 
tor victory, and tlio vetomn 'Fronip accephid' wii.li hfv.« ^ hHNrt the 
loodembip of an luidiseipHned ilcct. Everybody looked to him 
fur guidance, and he feared that thedovernmimt wa^ puUiugupon 
him mom than he eonld bear. But in any case,’’ he wrote, ** he 
would die an honest wan and to the welfare of bis betoved aiiiiitry.’' 
.Mouk was cruising off the Dutch coa.vt, and, having becomo wiuiry 
iff sea fighting, had ordered his captains to make their work deci- 
sive. •• The taking of ships in a tight,” said he, ** always weakens 
the fleet; wherefore, to make short work of it, ye must rather bvnd 
au enemy to the bottom than take him.” Tromp was equal to tbo 
English admiral in resolution, and within sight of the village of 
Scheveningau he. began the lost of his many battles. The English 
fought for vietory, ^ Dutch for existence. Both wore iVotostant 
ill religion and devout in spirit. They had learned in conflict with 
i’opish Spain that naval skill whirli they now turmxl Agtiin.«it each 
other. Indeed the animosity between the two nations was so great 
that ff two unarmed iLshing-hoats happened lu meet they would 
light with oam and boathooks until one beoamo a prize. In this 
determined spirit the two fleets engagiMl. A rausktit-bail pierced 
Trump’s heart. He died, and a luriotis fight ragtnl around the 
Bi'eil«rod»^ which h nd so often home his- flag. Thirty ships perish ed 
in this battle, luid both sides claimed thu victory. Wc should be 
willing to believe that the Dutcli gainerl, nt im) dear a price, a 
victory; an^iudeed tho bloody honours of the day were nearly 
equally divided. ^ But the Dutch hastened to coiiclnde ponce with 
a Power by which they were manifestly overmatched. The 
monument of Tromp at llelft commemomtus at unce tlic gratitude 
and tlie naval prowess of his countiy'. ** Ho left to posterity a 
grand example of nuisteTy in naval warfare, of fidelity to tho State, 
iff prudencoy of courage, of intrepidity, aud. of iminovablo firm- 
D 038 .’* Posterity reading this inscription might own with a sigh 
that, if a Dutchnira of our day pussesaeil Tronip's talents, ho iaii.st 
fall fitr behind hia opportunities. The great Dutrh admiral is 
dust, and the- naval glory of his country belongs to the distant and 
half-forgatten past. 

The first exploit' teoovded of De Uuyter is hia ellmbirig to the 
higheat point of the cHurch-tower of flushing in the year 1617, 
when he woe ton or eleven years of ago. I lu was manifestlyn ue'er-do- 
woel, and having, after the manner of the time, undergone frequent 
whippings without visible benefit, he was now aunt to sen. It is 
a demoralising refieetion that many naughty hoys have become 
famous admirals. To the mother’s objection that hur son would 
bo drowned, a friend of the family answered Better drowned 
than hanged.”. Bo Michiid, ctdlea by hia playinntes De Buy tor, 
sailed ibr the West Indhs. The greater part of his early life was 
passed in tnidiiig ships, and although oae of the bravest of men 
oe greatly disliked war. Ue waa once taken by pirates who 
landra him on the coast of Spain, and, having lost all hit pniperty 
except on old suit of clothes, he begged his way on foot through 


, Spain, FfaneOr and Belginm. He was a derar trader as well as a 
)bdd sailor, and ahfort^five yeaia of age ho had xnade a tuffident 
,fbvtuae, and having married mathud^wifey he proposed to quit 
the sea and take to jardoning. But aeon the war with England 
broke out, and De ituyter, against bis will, K^came an fulmimL 
. He wrote to the Government, ’’ I have beaten about tha scasftQm 
niy veiy childhood, and braved so many dangei's that I would faiO 
ontl my days in rest,” but his merit was too well known* He- 
cottimandotl under Tromp in all his battles with the Bullish, and 
•he succoecled on Tromp's death to that adiniral*s ])lnee in public 
C4infldtuice. Thus when war ngiim btoko out with England De 
Buyter was appointed to the cuief command of tho Dutoh fleet. 
J 1 is four days^ battle with Monk and Prince Bupert furniriiM Or 
lending inciflont of Dryden's Amius Alirahtlu, 1666. The Prince 
wiiA (ibsunt looking after a French fleet, and Monk engaging Do 
Buyter was ovorwlmlmeci, but fouglit with his iisnal obstinacy for 
two long days. With. thoKtH^ond nightfall his hope of succour 
from Kupert or of succuss without liiiu had almost perished : — 

Yet, like on Kagli»h Hcueral will X lUo, 

And hII tliu ocemi iiiuko my siMrious grave. 

Woiupii amt (‘owardii on the umd may lir, 

Tho Mca's a tomb thui's proper for tiro brave. 

Tn the third dny*a action tho lidt/al iWnce, iho finest ship in 
Monk's iluet, struck on the Galloper Sand at Uie mouth of the 
Tliaincs, iinii was there taken and burned by the Dutch. Even 
tho arrival of Prince Uu|)urt did nut redross the balance of 
viilory, which finally rtiimiucd- with the Dutcli. JCvelyn writes 
that ul SlliHirness ho bnlield a sod a;s't*.taole — “ nioru than bnlf the 
gidJani bulwark of the kingdom uiiaeirably siiattered; hardly a 
vessel entire, but appe.'iriog so inauy wrecks and hulls, so cruelly 
liad tho Dutch mangled us.” Vet wilhiii two months the Euglish 
ileet WAS again at sea, and Monk and Prince Bupurt now deles ted 
Du Buyter, who was n<»t ptoperly supi>urtod by his oificeca. By 
u skilful and linudy retreat among tliu shoals with which ho was 
fiuuiliar De Buyter escaped vi ith the loss of only two ships 

Oh, fsmouft I«adt*r of tho Uelgian iloct 1 

Thy tuoiittoicuf in.wribetl, 8U(;h prniso shall wear 

Am Yruro, timely flying, ouco did niest, 

UecuuBo he did U4>i uf his Kuinc despair. 

Thus wrote Dry'den of this retreat But Dryden’s countrymen 
would havo owned that iho admiral who deleatiMi Monk da^rved 
a bettor comparibon than this with Varro. Another poet of that 
time him vrritlun that 

lie tb.U fight . <1 and rnns away 

May live t*> anuther day. 

And Do Buyter, having thus saved his bhips, afterwards sailed with 
them up the Medway, liattui'ed Upuor (^ustle, biirtiod tliu English 
shiph wbich lot', there, and hprood terror as far us f^uTidou. 

lu A third wair between Eogland and Ilulloud the former had. 
Fram:« fur her ally. T}m nkill luid valour of Du Buyter with 
dilliculty resisted llieso nowertui uttoiuicc uutil tuo i'higlisli nauuu 
grew tired and ashameil of the war. De Buyter was after wards 
8<;iit witli a Dutch, fleiff into the Moditorraiioau to help tSpain 
agniiibt the French. In a battle which tho Spiiniards lett picUy 
iiiucfi to ihcir allies De Ruvtor jroceived a mortal wound. Thus in 
bishixty-sevuntli year diod this farmuis admiral far from tho home 
which lie lovod so well, and without having enjoyed the repose 
which he so eai'Jiestly desir^iKi. 

This book contains the lliu.s of seven admirals, of whom all but 
one were liilled in battle. The only cxei'ptiou is tho younger 
Tromp, w'hodied lit Amsterdam in 1691, just us bo was about to 
take cuuiinand of the Angii>-Duto:h fleet ogabst tiie h^mneh. In 
tbo course of sixty years- nine members uf tbo family of Evorsun 
died in their country *» service. I desire,” said one of them, ** tho 
proper lime having come, to give my life for tlie Commouwealth, 
RS my father, one of my sous, and four of mv brothers have 
already had the good furtuae to die on the bed of honour, in 
various battles with tho enemy.” The spoaker, Johan Evoi'aon,, 
the mutest of the name, was killod iu the battle iu which 
lie Buyter w'fis defeiited bir Monk in 1666. Ills brother^ 
Corneiis Eversen, had been Idllcd in the foiu* days’ bnttlo which 
lie Buyter gained efirlier iu the saiue year. It is a pity that a 
better fiook could not have been writtou umiii this intcresUnff 
subject. There is much vagiienofls.ntid some flippancy in the book 
before ua The gruat ruhnirals Tromp and lluylor ought not 
to be made subjecU of the Hiiiallest of. sinall jokes. Yet, although 
the work is not saiisfactorily done, we gala from it a tolerable 
idisu of the haidibood, paUiotisiu, and simplicity and purity of life 
of these her^nis of the Dutch navy. They all seem to have 
been great favourites with the Engfish wlum the two^ ooiintriea 
were not at war. Tromp, as we Iiave scon, was knighted by 
Chutes I., and De Buyter was pressiiiffly invited to tlie Court of 
Charles II. But Do Buyter. preumd the>quit't of hia own garden 
to the splendour of a palace. It-, inay. seem strange that these 
Dutchmen should Itivo so dcarly-sueh a inistraUe country; but 
they had conqnerod it from the sea and from the.Sp4miards^ and 
had imriohed it with the produce of every country ami peo]^ of 
the world. The whole utfect.of Dutch naval biatory is melan- 
choly, for all the gtoat deeds of the great admirala could not 
prevent, although they delayed^ the troinfer. of nuixiUnia empiz^ 
and with it of colonies and commeroo, from: llolUttd to Englaua. 
The foundations of the vast fabric iff British power in the Eaet 
coi^ not be laid until Bleke. and Monk hod taught our aeamen 
to contend auceoealtiilly with the Dutch navy. To old George/' 
as the London mob fbtidly called Monk, Wongs epeGiaUy the 
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]ptai«o of ha?mg oiimod I1I0 coitotiya flag berotid tho tueaiag 
point of fortune. At tlie end Of the yaar 1666 the sabaUiufliui 
victory Wfui with England, nor eoiild a, lees flim iniiid than tliat 


1 noirttUii flhe plaee of Iho leholar who 'ttoaglit in 


froaljrdfiv 




of Monk hare brought .the atniggle with lie Huy ter to a proiperooa ^ . j 5 m 

Ooacluaioxi. To the maeterv. thiia hardly won in war, 'Bupoiioiity l«sdo appUcationa of thotMdTeatamen^andiWiiocDTOiia 
inAredo was naturaUy aMed. Bloody hatUes in tho Ohaimei trandatawiaa to inaiat on making ^ any, not Bring no a 
o^SSSf peaoeful accew to the tndian Seas, and once mote tho poet penny,” hut Fateh mejid^Twm'^ _ 

bmohosnirtory;— Among nnedacated and half-educated naoj^ the itaate to 

Ti„« ♦ , im. allegotj !• wuch moto developed than that for oiittoiam; aadBr# 

SSt mot wil^ wmo nmwlMbl* «P«aii^ tefc 

A consent trade-wind will aecurwly blow, • He onco aearchod out tho aanctoaiy of .the Walworth JnmpeRk 

And goiiUy lay u4 on .the ipicy idiore. which was for the time au arch of the London. Ohatham, and 

Dover Hail way. The dietinguiahiiig ophilon of the ioct is that 
' ite mombem will never die j their belief is sumpoaed not only to 

T-rvnoTwnnrw t iVK previous sin, but to exempt them mm bodily death. 

l:^OKT^lUDUX LUfuinjN. Their minister on tho occasion in question was a woman from 

D ll. DAAnfES is, or was, a cloxgvmsn of the Church of SuffoUr, who, having undertaken to explain the xmring of Laaaxus, 
England with no strictly clerical duties. Ho turned to maintained that he was, by anticipation, a Walworth Jumper, 
account what may aeem to have been the defect of his position by |md was not really dead whan ho was laid in tlm grave. But the 
•allying forth Sunday after Sunday, and also occasionally on other ivhole transaction was typical. Ijazaros, who was soppoaed to 
days, to examine Uie dilierent phases of religious life in London, Iiayo been four days dead, typified the p6<^le who died 'Woce the 
with a view to communicating tho rt^sults of his examinatum to hloaaio dispensation, four thousand years uTOvionshr ; Martha sigai« 
the world by moans of the Daily Tet^rnph. Tfo was engaged in the Iaw, and Mary the Gospel. Wien Dr. Davies was fcnt 
wrsasivio nwvmAW wBrl%%#ili 51^ asi wwpa aam I ^ Tj .. A.* aA 


ia^k«do wafl naturnUy ttdueiL Bloody battles is ibo Obeimi 
•opened peaceful access to the tndian Seas, and once mote the poet 
teaches history: — 

Thus to the Eostera wealth through ‘8torm.<i ws go, 

But now, tho Cope ones (hiublod, mir no more i 
A constant tradi^wmd will securely blow, 

And geiiUy lay us on .the spicy shore. 


UKORTHODOX LOKDOX.* 

D H. D.V\T[ES is, OP was, a cloxgvmsn of the Church of 
England with no strictly clerical duties. Ho turned to 
account what may aeem to bavo been the defect of his position by 
•allying forth Sunday after Sunday, and also occasionally on other 
days, to examine Uie difierent phnaea of reUgiou.s life in London, 


this yviwk more than two years, during which, so far as we can see, on studying the Farticular liapUate. he went to their diapel at 
he did not argue much on tho subjecr. of religion either with the Kottiug Hill, and sat under the editor of theb distiuetivo peri'« 
members of tho sovcml religious communities or with himself, odf- -' rr — # —1.^ 


His first duty was to use his eyes and ours at public ministrations ; 
ho also asked qutikstinns, obtained answers, an<l put the results of 
inquiry into a popular and agreoable shape. With regard to other 
people, ho did not, like Socrates, attempt to tefich uiein by the 
interrogative method ; and for himself, lie seems to have let facts 
spenk and giro him whatt«vcr lesson flowed mariificially from 
them. A clover barrister can throw opinion into tho form of 
narrative, niid stiito his own cose while appnrenUy giving a baro 
relalion of what has happened. Facts, if previously aorted, may 
in like way produce a con.sistent impression on the mind without 
the aid of an advocate, and wo caimot be surprised to find Dr. 
Davies indirectly confessing that, having begun his inquiries in a 
soinowhat hroad fraino of mind, he has closed them in one still 
broader. Ifad ho gono regularly to his parish church every 
Sunday diu'iiig the two years, tho result might perhaps have been 
dillereiit, though there is no telling what might have happened. 
Amoijg the religious communities to which T)r. Davies applied for 
ill formation, there were two who declined to give it on the ground 
that they did not wish for publicity. These were the Irvingitcs 
and tho f^o.^iti\ists. Wo should infer from this circumstance that 
tho elianco of great expansion is comparatively siiiall in the case 
of (dthor of these bodies. They have allowed their opinions to 
be so acc^cssiblo in print that tliey can scarcely have a strict 
(liHdplimi arcani; and when there is neither a secret to bo kept nor 
}icrseoulion to bo feared, the adherents of a belief that is capable 
of being popular have seldom any sufficient motives to hold them 
buck from tbe active search for proselytes. 

l)r. Jkivies Las naturally taken a-wide range for his researches. 
For his Hpocial purjiose bo connte everything unorthodox tb.%t 
cannot bo included within tho Chtu'ch of England, and ho looks 
on sonic of t1:e most vulgar forms of 8piritu:ui.sin as phases of 
religious life. T'o adfipt his own metaphor, he has wandered fram 
the North Foie of Nonconfonuity to tho most torrid redons 
of Uouuinism. Ho began Ids insoarolics at South I'laco 
Chanel, Finsbury, where religionists of the ricsfructivo school 
rfjnme in the. wreck of opinions os a prjdiminary to clearing the 
gmund, and are half hiclnmd to canonise Voltaire. Before his 
labours wore elided, he found himwlf onco more at Fiusbiur 
OircuH, but in a spiritual ntnio.^^pbcro wholly unlike that in which 
Mr. Moncure D. Cunway moves while directing tbe aspirations of 
the chief Free Tbeistic Socioly in Lomlon.” The Greek Church 
in i.iondon Wall, though a close neighbour to ISouth I'lnco Cbatxd, 
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o^cid, the JSarthen Fosse/, wbo, when treatiim of Elijah’s 
samfico on Mount Carmel, explained that the altar CBpaived by 
Elijah was Christ's humanity ; tho dust, stones, and water around 
it were our sins : the fire came down and took them 
was more natural for a Swedenhorgian preacher to tnoko a^iritual 
application of. the Scriptural account or creation, by showing that 
every Church went through seven stsgos of nrogresi^ analogous to 
the sU days of Creation and tbe Sabbath. . A^ a geneml rul^ tho 
sermons heard by Dr. Davies were not very strongly tmetured by 
tbe peculiar opinions to which the preachers wers pledged. Tim or- 
^uary typo of Dissenting service prevailed, and, with it,th6ordinaiy 
type of Denting doctrine. It is curious to observe how miiohsooDet 
those communities which are founded on .a beUof in some new 
and special revelaiion ripen into forms and oeremonioa than thoao 
which confine themselves to the attempt at reproducing the 
Church as it is described in tho New Testament. The ** Btblo 
Christians” seceded from the Wedeyan Methodists some sixty years 
ego ; and tho cause of tbclr secession was that one O’Bryan, who 
osph'ed to bo an Evangelist, was considered by tho connexion in- 
eligible on the gcound of his being mamed. Tho separation has 
not affected their form of service, which is still, to the unbitiated, 
simply Methodist. Tho Sandemaohins are prineipollj known 
among us as the religious body to whicli Faraday belon^d ; they 
separated from the Scotch Kirk in tbe earlier part of ihe mgbteeuth 
century, in consequence iif a decision on a point of abstruse doc- 
trine made by tho Scotch Ecclesiastical Courts in a aenso un- 
favourable to John Gloss, a minister of the Kirk, and his 
snn-iii-law, Hubert Sandenian. The present worship of tho sect 
aims at absoltito fidelity to New Testament pnicucc^ and the 
I'CsuU is cold, depressing, and disheartening to the last de^e. The 
cose is different with the Swedenborgians, whose great authority, 
Emmanuel Swedenborg, first received his auppoi^ illumination 
in London, where he died in 1772. This body admits in ritual a 
close approximation to the service of tho Church of England ; and 
its aflioities to Spiritualism may lead to further and taller cero- 
luonial dovclopinonts, if we may judge from tho history of a 
Gf^mnainity whosg origin is not altogether dissimilar. The 
world at large insists on giviiiff tlie name of Irvingitcs to the 
worshippers who lay some spocim claim to tlie high title of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, and Jtojoico at their church in 
Gordon Square in a grand, elaborate, and highW edectie ritual. 
It is not irom tho eloquence and earnestness of EdwaiM Irving 
that they have derived the impulse which has so quickly developed 
into ceremonial richness uml fuliioss, still less fiom the d(fttri7ial 
opinion which brought down on him the censures of tho Kirk. 
Irvingites would, in all probability, have run the some course as 
Btmdexnaninns if tho relations of tke two bodies to their respective 
leaders had been tho same. But the Sandeinaiiians looked bock 
from John Glass luid liobert Stmdeman to the New Teetainent, 
while Uio Irvingites, in tbeir endeavours to restore the Apos- 
tolical organisation to tho Church, havo recced a far weaker 
impulso from Irving or tho New Testament than finrni tlio 


jMnshury, rcprosimts a fivm of belief and worship wliich throwe into ceremonial richness uml fuliiowi, still Iras fi^m the doctrinal 
Aruhbisbeq) Mamiing, na ho ministers at the Pro-Cathedral at opinion which brought down on him the censures of tho Kltk. 
Kvnsir.gtoij, into the position of a modern- and revolutumary imio- Irvingites would, in all probability, have run the some course as 
vator. Ooiiig still further up the siream of time and of ideas, Btmdexnaninns if the relations of the two bo^es to their respective 
l.>r. Davies investigated tho service of the Eynsgogiioj und leaders had been tho name. But the Sandeinaiiians looked bock 
here too ho was wet by the same phenomenon that occurs frc,m John Glass iwd liobert Stmdeman to the New Teetamtnte 
in all religions which havo life enough in thom«‘?lves to i^hilc tho Irvingites, in their endeavours to restore the Apos- 
boar varieties of development— the oppusilion between the tolical organization to tho Church, havo reqi^ed a far weaker 
school of tradition and tnat of reason. But ho never found impulBo from Irving or tho New Testament than firoin tlio 
himself in a stranger plaeo than wliim he wiw eponding a tSuturday supposed voice of recent prophecy. 

afternoon with ihe^ ^'euth-day Bapliats in Goodman s Fields. if there is any society dcscr)^)d by Dr. Davies that might 
These delightfully inconsistent p«?ople accept tho New Testanieut, fairly object to being regarded as unorthodox from the standpoint 
but prefer the Jewish Sabbath to the Lord’s Day, and think that of the Church of England, it is that of the United Brethren, or, in 
H fragment of the law remains unmoved, and for practical purposee commoupdilance, tho Mora via ns. They have been recognized by 
unburied, though Iho whole current of Christian tradition hoe of rarliameut iw a I’rotestant ijpisoonal Choreh, and wo 
swept boldly over it ever since the IlramTeelion. In London they separated from churchmen of the Evangelical type not Ira doctrine, 
have a little chapel and a leas congregation, buried in one of those hut by a discipline whicii they maintain as useml to mamivesL 
quaint comers which sometimes, in great tewiu, imitate the though not as e&4ontial to others, if we look at their past hi^ 
e^tttde of the country. To make them still more anomalous, tory, some of its passages are almoatlikea fomance} and ftoir 
these advocates of the perpetual oblication of the Fourth Com- Utunrv. with its elaborate litanies, its clear MBosn&iticui of thn 


any society descr)b«)d by Dr. Davies that might 


cemmou pdi'lance, the Mora via ns. They have been recognized by 
Act of rarliameut tts a I’retestant ijpi^oonal Church, and wo 
separated from churchnioii of the Evangelical type not Ira doctrine, 
but by a discipline which they maintain os usefitl to mumlves, 
though not os eMSontiol to others. If we look at their past hia- 
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mandmeut Hteralte niidei^pte^, while they bi»> dying ^ out m saoraments, its formula for episcopal ordinotloiis^ its systeualic 
^glanm are slmy of some small iinpurtance in America, and arxangoniont of doxologiea, its free admiasum of the musical 
their minister, wiran Dr. .Davies visited ibeir retreat, was an amd element, at once lifts the comtnuuiW, on paper, to a di^mity 
ran of ^quarinir tastes, with much learning and a decided above that of on obscure and strogglmg ,8e£^ We may tSoro- 
t enocngr to *ratjfooa]>sm. He a since dead, and we know not who fora bo rather surprised at leaming froin Dr. Davioa that the 
' • JUmIm' LM bTmmi^Ti. MomviaiM, thojtgh dutingvii^ amaoauu» aud 

By the Rev. C. Maarim uavi^ DJI., &msrra^3tewV the Univeray of ^ttoators, number only one kmidsedrimd oommunicante in 
Durham. London : Tiasloy Brathsi*. iS;^ Loudon aud the neighoottrhood| and are amply aooommodated by 
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fi single uopratending cbapol. The description he (^ves of fheir 
services, though per&ctljr good-URtnred, shows thRt thev did not 
excite in him enp onthusiestio feeling. It hapnened, iiiaeed| that 
wrfieii he wont in the afternoon to the clianol of the Moravian* in 

Fetter LauCj ke koped to kear a sermon relatitig more or less to an 
interesting event in their history, of which the day happened to be 
the auniversaiy ; but ho heard, to his disappointment, a discourse 
r>n the Stockwell tragedy. On the other hand, ho was evidently 
much pleased by the cheery aod hospitable domeanour of tho old 
Indy^ who acted as pew-opener.^ It may bo said generally tliat Dr. 
Davies trios to catch the nest side of tlie people wLoso portraits ho 
takes ; he has considerable power of observation, and a loir amount 
of quiet humoar, which, working together, enable him io bit oif 
peculiarities with shamness and clcnrne8s,1iut also with a pulpablo 
absence of ill-will. One reason why his papers os now coUectod 
read so much better than might have been expected from the cir- 
cumstances under which they originally appeared, is found in their 
almost uiiiform candour and fairness. Wo must not respect him 
the loss because his book makes it probable (hat, of all the ]iroach<!r3 
of either sex and every pori^iiitsion he camo across, Dr. Camming 
was to him tho most provoking. Jlc does siuiplo justice to Iho 
orator of Crown Court whether preaching tho Millennium in his 
own chiipcl or lecturing on tho future of Europe nt Myddtdion 
Hall, Islington ; and, in this case, simple justice is severity. Dr. 
Oummiiig IS described as talcing in his sermon a Droad Church 
tone, qualified by many nai ro wuessos ; and as ndvocalhig a 
comprehensiTo charity, from which, however, ho excluded in the 
course of his remarks Hindoos, Mahometans, Jtonmn Cntholia% 
the wearers of copers and daltnatic-s, tho frcqmmters of confessing- 
boxes and cathedrals. At the lecture — but who will caro now to 
liear on analysis of Dr. Ctmiming's attempt at prophecy in con- 
nexion with tho outpouring of the Soveuih Vial? Dr. Davies 
gives a strange account uf the iiianner in which Dr. Cunitning 
talked round his sfUbject without throwing any liglit on it j mid his 
accounti we fear, is not more strange than true. 


DlSCUPr.TNK IX FOUEIGX ARMIES.* 
rpilE War of 1870-71 is fruitful of lessons in many wnys, but 
JL in none perhaps moio strikingly than in its iiliistrations of 
tho value of good and real training, and of tho hi^pelessncss of look- 
ing for oxertiou under diHicultics from bodies of incu wJio hn\ o 
not tho confidence in their leaders and tlndr tVllows which dis- 
cipline gives. What this coulideiice is can be n» 're easily under- 
stood than defined, for it is a moral quality striciU, an little com- 
municable by the petty terrorism of the martinet as by tlie hmsi* 
handling with which the olficor of a civic corps I reals his fellow- 
burgesses on tlieir hollduy pariulo. Martinets wii have had in 
plenty in our own forces; wo have specimens of them left 
And no one who knows the ilritish army will pretend that a 
battalion commanded hy one of these tynints in miniature is 0110 
whit more to bo trusted for real tighting than nay oilier regiment 
taken at random tr ^m the Army List. Dut it is not our purpnso 
hero to speak of our own service. It has its own peculiar natiijual 
spirit anu organization, and, however tbeso may have been at times 
iimwod, and however low and rough the strata of sneiety which 
are searched for recruits, want of discipliuo has iie\er been our 
reproach, nor want of that got id feeling between men and officers 
without which tho leo^t reverse that iin army encounters brings 
with it the worst perils uf d< feat. Our present object is to gather 
up what wo havo lately hoard of other armies in respect to this 
essential quality. 

(lenoral Trochu, whatever his failings in action, and how- 
ever much ho may ba^-o boon moved by self- seeking when ho 
wrote, yet deserves of his country men the praise of having 
been tlio first to tell them^ plainly iho evil condUion <if tho 
array of the Second Empire. Jbiron 4Stolfers funions Ite- 
porta read like a comiiientiuT on tho text 'whieh Tnichu 
gave. Ilittl these been studied by the men modt eoncenied, 
they would at least havo btjeii spared llio unpleo-sant surprise 
which they felt when the first order for retreat- as in the 
famous instftmio of Douay's corps near Helfort — gave tho sitnial 
for disorganization. Indiscipline, liuwover, such ns that of the 
I'is^ch of 1870, does not show itt'elf when all goes on pjOj^perou**!/. 
■ dievarse is iho touchstone of the Fiunrtly dress^^d and ill trained 
soldier, llovew, tu.>, pbihily reveals those vital defects in (bo 
organ isatioo, miiterial or moral, of an army, vvhic.h lie unnoticed 
by commonplace ad miiiisl raters in tho amootli days of pi ace. 

VVliCif wo look closely into the history of tho Ereuch arinie.s of 
1870, Imperial and Kepuhlicnn, we me "struck by the Iiclple^.'iuuas 
which the otfiocra in coanniiud ulmost invariably showed in pre- 
sr.ncjo of disortler among their men. \"ariou8 expliinalions are 
given of the causes of the domi)ndi/.ation which parAl,>sed whole 
corps at a time; but hardly one of the writers on the dcit-uts 

of tho French appear to suggest that tliero might have bc<*n 

found a pivunpt remedy for iho evils admitted. The 

single exception to be £>und to this riunavk is in Gencr.il 
d\\urelle do I'aladiuos's history of his own ciunpaigus. And as 

• /wi jM’cmtirc unni‘e-<le la Loire, Par lo gcnvrul <rAurelIv do Paladtiics. 
r^ris: Pk>n. 

Due fuije tthiMire cohiemporaintm Par lo Tnuthn. Vans: 

DuAshis. 

7 a# Army of the Sorth German Chuferlrraiion,^ Ry n PriuiMaa Gcncrfil, 
Traiuriattsl oy'Colanri K. Nvwdigaic. Xjvudon : King &rCo. 

L^urmee el le eervicr ptrsonue/, Brasbcls: Lcbi^ue. 
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it la notorious that the raw irooiis of that eommander, though 
brought toother under eveiy possible disadvantagey wmgot In 
hand by him with a rapidity nowhere else equaUedi and were 

hcipt in such order under trjuig euettmetongpQ 09 rullocte peculiar 

credit on his r^yima when contrasted with what went on about 
Sedan and Metz and Paris, a special value attaches to that part of 
the Gcncrars interesting work which explains the poitibiilHr 
moans by which he worked. This was not, as he is very carefUl 
to tell us, his own moral power of command or inflexible strict- 
ness ; but simply such a chan^ in tho military code of Franco os to 
fit it to tho rt^al exigencies of field service undertaken by raw or dis- 
ordered troops. To speak brieilj, tbo ordinary red-tape systom of 
the Cmseil de ffuerre, or Standing Court-martial, by wliich disci- 
pline is usually enforced on the French soldier, is wholly inappli- 
cablo to tho emergencies of war. Under it the offender must bo 
ill (ill coses regularly reported by those immediately above him to 
the general of division, who nifers the matter to a (tajHlainv 
rappofimr^ fulfilling tho functions nearly of our Deputy Judge 
Advocate, and decides on uny further pi*oceediugH accord- 
ing to his ad\ice. This metkod may answer well enough 
for troops in 11 gamson or standing i^mp ; hut it is alto- 
gether too slow to meet cases of crimes committed on tho 
lino of march when the enemy is nt hand. 'J'hu delays 
and formalities enjoined become then simply tho niuaiis of de- 
feating ju^tice, or, at tho beat, of hindering tho moral ellei't 
which tho swift and severe punishment of the transgressor in tho 
pr(i.>Kmct> of hla comrades surely has upon the latter. Iteodors of 
tho work of Cjcneral d'Aurelle will probably lemii with soino 
biirprise that the General nut only claims no personal credit for 
the severity of dihciplino which fiistinguishod his command, but 
shows (*xprc(;<(ly that it was tho direct mid natural consoquenco of 
tho introdiicliuu of ii method of trial suited to tho circu instances, 
and that the chaugf^ was made before his appointuiont to command, 
by the members of the Delegate (JoveniuioDt at Tours on their 
own responsibility. Undor their decree, which is cited at bsngtk 
in his appendix, and dated the 2nd October, some days before iho 
arrival of rTRiubetla, the VonBeils do guvrre were for tho ilmo 
altogether superseded by Cmre maHudv»f or improvised courts, of 
which any ofiicer coiiimauding a separato body of troops, however 
small, could summon one on the instant, being bound to see that 
the sentence was carried into execution the following moniing 
herore the battaHoii to which tho delimiuent belonged left the 
ground, it was provided indeed that a field officer should pre- 
side, inid of tlio live ini'inliers one was to bo a uon-couiniissionod 
olHcer of (he company to which the ucmised belonged. This last 
condiiiun, however, would not servo to 8Ci*e»;{ii aii offender, us a 
bare msjoriry of vutes, taken privately, decided us to tho guilt and 
adjudged the punishment. 

lieadtra wlio are acquainted with our own military code 
will (ii>.ccrn at once, in tho C'o/tr martiaie authoristMl by the 
decree of Admiral Fonrichon and his icUuw>delegfites^ simply 
an adaptation to thu French sfTTico uf tho Detachment 
titiiitTiil Court-imu’tial of our own Mutiny Act, known vulgarly 
as a drumhead court-murtlal. And tliey will raturully wonder, 
if they have studied tho records of past retreats, or of any 
other of those episodes of war which unloose iho bonds of ordi- 
nary discipline, how tlie French could havo expected, without 
some such rough iiiul really remedy, bi meet those eases of disorder 
which demornlizntinn w'lia suro to bring with it. The answer is 
partly no doubt that here, us in all its other portions, the military 
sysleiu of tho Second Eiupiio was framed w'holly with a view 
(o success. No provision v/as anywhere made fur defont. But it 
muH bo added that in the (1 rand Army of the First Nnpoloon, 
which was the declared model of his nephew’s forces, tho uiuvrittcu 
powers of thi^ chiefs of corps wero so great, and were wielded gener- 
ally h y such vigorous baiuis, as to supply through tho rude agenc^y 
of the l*rovo.Nt-MuV!«hal much of Uml disciplino without which the 
first sound of chock or retreat turns an army into a mob of dan- 
geruus stragglers. Where bueli vigour was wanting, it would bo 
I t iisy to bliow from the I'ecords of 1813 that tho need of a prompt 
martial ailministratioii w'us full ns muck then as in 1870. And 
whatever may havo been the faults of the Delegate Government 
of Tours, it at least dcs(>rves the credit uf taking the first praetical 
.step towards doing away with what is really the national reproach 
of the French stddier — hb insubordinate conduct undor the least 
ndYer.*'ity. 

Jt wiis tho want of any such mcasuro at Paris which from the 
first proved fatal to any real activity in the defence of that capital. 
On tins subject it is unnecessary to go into long details. 
Gciieiiil Trociiu has thought fit to cemdemn hiin-self before the 
world in his published justificiitioo, no render of which can fail to 
see what manner of man was this governor who sualchtHl at 
brief imthority and used it not, who insisted on tho chief 
place ill the defence, yet made not one attempt to check 
the ** disorder," the “ excursions to a diatiince,’’ tho •* pillage " 
carried cn by one part of his forces, the ** demoroLsation 
of another, or the ** insubordination '* of a third— all of which 
are mentioned expressly by him. It is not worth while to argue 
on tho facts of ’rivushu’s ease. It is enough here to state the 
obvious truth, that his neglect to introduce disdpiin0> en^en into 
the actually embodittd part of his troops, made his failUrsr at all 
points ci*rtain beforehand, and left tho German task at the least 
far cHfricr than the most sanguine of the stalf ooukl have 
anticipated. 

Jt is a strange omission in the vslnahle work which Cdlonel 
Newdiffuta has introduced to English readers that the working 
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in the Carman armj of wbnt may bo called ita war dinciplino is ! ginal hod no «ueb limit. Tliero isi too. In rdpo^s oouj^tf soiM>- 
not treated of. In considering thie, hotrovor, it Is ueccsmuj \ thing tcjtj con^niol to the elcgw form^ M Wo kfloirnoill Cftlljr 
above all to^ imdcratfoid tbnt the Gernian oiHcei* occupioe n i oonvvrsioiKi of his I'ftstorolO Qlld 1)^ WlildOOf i0t9 l 0 D |9 

diflerent position altogether towaids the privates fmm tbatdll<*d in | and, shorts. Moreover the matter of the Iliad aocommodatea itself 
other arniios. He is not only raised above his men by a barrier • in a still more IsinUly mimner to Ovid’s metre and directbdss*. 
of CRS'te'jnoro difficult to pass limn among oiirvelves/ but he is ! Mr. Justice Henman Jins set himself ^the task of f-nmidatiiuri 
thei|r*^ntron, guidt;, and iiihtruotor. lie sees to Ihoir arms iind ! not llomerj but Pope’s Homers into elegiac coiipletS| and he msni« 
cli<tliiiig, puts them pnrsutially through every part of their ■ feslly ainw at riuiduritig his model into like lengths of liattn 
military ixereisos, and tenches them reading luid writing when ; vorso with a liternlity atrrainly not caught from his exemplar. It 
Ijcers/’ save the Pruftsinii (leneml, • i« w'onderlul to what a degree the result provea the feasibility of 


necitosfiry 

ti 


Tbt* cdinpnuv otijcers, 

mx-upy thein'^islvi's iilinr»st continiislly with their men. ; tho uiKicrtaking. Often Ovidisn in the tone, style, and finish 
These two ehnsdcs are brought into very close personal j of his veiws, the translator has rarely failed to produce an ini- 
relationa, without prejudice to iliseipliiit*, rather with a ' prewiion that his clegUcH might have been the work of some 

one of Ovid’s eoiintrymsn who was loud of Greek themes and 

of iho metro of CHllimachiis. His verses ore especially Ovidinn 
in their simplicity of coD.structioii, and are almost entirely exempt 
from that bane of tnoileni iuiitatiiins, an involved Bj)'ntiix and a 
resort to amhogei where there :ire none iu' the original, llie 
characteristic intelligibility of all that Ovid has left us in couplet 
form is a charm which the translator in this instance has been 


contrary elK*(!t The acholur clearly sees the labour fm* which he 
iniM to thank his tciudici, and reaiiitos it by an attachment which 
fails to oxiht when* the oiliccr keeps himself at a di^tatico from 
bis men/' I'hia piinogyric may be a little ovrratruined perhaps, 
and it is certainly true that the (Sennan army has not boon tried 
by the toiielistouc of adversity. Hut it may be easily understood 
that the ptjciiliar rolatiuns created by the system here eulogized 
would allow' of the use of a <;ode of iron severit)' in time of singularly successful in preserving. If this volumo wore circulated 
dilUculty, without much fear that its provisions would bo need- among the voiiiigstew of the fourth or lower lifih form to give them 
lessly or caixlesaly applied. In succo.^s such a code will, under a few wrinkles ns to tin*, adiiptatiun of the Latin Inuguiigo and 
like Voudltions in the system, . 4 uml)er uniifjed; and hence the idiom to the phraseology of such a poet as Pope, and to inspire 
belief w Uli wliich some critics of the Germuus are inspired, that ' them with a soul to acquire the knack of turning Ot idlaii couplets, 
their martial law, ns regards their own )iu*n, U singularly K'uient. ’ we should not despair of a roactiou in favour of the old ciassi- 
If w'O maice, in cuuclusion, the sharp coiitioversy that has arisen > cal -ways. Thts sciences may be acquired later, but the school- 
in Helgiuni on the question of military obligation luid the tr>*at- • boy’s task ahoiild be the acf|uiremcnt of scholarship, style, ami 
iiieiit of the soldier, it is but to point to that peaceful littlo ; method ; and in this it is iiup«jssible to uxaggerato the usefulness 
country mul its bliarpl}' rritic:iz(*d army ns one instance of the ‘ of composition. 


WHICH pnnus vivjuiy ine ii 
elUchmcy of the Helgiau tri>ops if unreformed, dw'ells chiefly o; 
one error, tho luiviug copied the Prench in their system of wM-vic 


on ! we rend his version of such passages of ilie opening book of 
otM'viec I Pope’s Iliad os the plague let loose at the benuitig of Apollo’s 
by subslitut-s. This the writer declares has liitfu*rio mined tho i bow (61-70), tho wordy war of Achilles and Agomemuem, 
Jinny. And the reason of the wcnkn(:.ss of both model and copy is ! Nestor’s perauasivo counsels, thu oroclas of Calchaa (whom the 
obvious. Tlio discinliuo is first lowered to meet the case of a ! translator by an excess of deference to Peme miscalls Chalcas), the 
force in which the best citizens are tu be enrolled without finding ^ lustration of the host, (»r the glimpse of Olympus which winds up 
a alurt scivice uuend arable. And when this has been done, the j^the day, it Hcems as if a new and amoothor way hod been dis- 
priictice of putting in paid siibstitutos nt high bourty tills tho 1 covered for us to enjoy at second hand, yet still with a classical 
ranks with the very dregs of the labouring class, for whom at any j relish, Moino of the fiiscinations of the great epic. Uow easily 
rate a strict code is a necessity , if the business of war has to go on. I the metre lends itself to words of counsel and wisdom, and how 
Neither Prance nor her little neighbour aoeins an yet tohavedia- | deftly the translator adda the point and antithetio force of the 
cuverod the secret that for soldiers without education or high j Latin iu bis work of conversion, may be seen from this extract 
iiiorul seutimeut astern and pronqit military code is absolutely ! of the answer of the seer to AchilK<e (10 1 -6), which in fairness 

osseiitinl, as it is desirable in any ewe that the commander of an ‘ *“ — ** ■ 

armed force should possesa it for use at need. 

!.* 5 d we w’isli to enforce the moral nt home, it were only neces- 
sary to point to tlie cousequencea of the suspension of our well- 
digested and practical military law by the fancies of Sepoy oflicers 
iu the Iwt gbjiemtioii. It was that which paralysed our nrnia for 
n time in the dork hour w’hen Klphinstone's ’force perished in 
Afghanistan, and which allowed the Mutiny of 1857 to gather 
heiid at a hundred points, owing to fatal ignornnee on the part 
of our own native troops of tho sharp severity with which the 
first motion of military iiisuboi-diuiitiou can bo mot in our service 
when occasion unhappily arises. 


l*orF;S IMAP IN M)X<,.S AND SHORTS.* 

A L'J’florOII this translation is published without introduc- 
tion or pKdace, it is not haul to guesa tho secret of its origin. 
To a mind early imbued with scholarship there is no better ano- I 
dyne for the importunity of professional cares and the disquietude • 
ot' political conflicts than an almost mechanical recourse to the > 
delightful e.xi;r(’ise of composition. To the weary brain of a hard- j 
working man the manufacture of a dozen elegiacs is os soothing 
IIS counting tens ” is to the wakeful schoolboy. It is nut 
bmg since we welcomed from the same scholarly fiand a version 
of Gray’s Ekgg in Greek elegiacs, and wo can hardly bo wrong ! 
in assuming that this experiment of turuing Pope’s heroic couplets j 
into Ovid’s bexameters and pentameters represents the sohico tind ' 
relaxation of a busy and anxious period in the life of a Q.C. and | 
im M.P. Scholarship may be a great ornament to the judge on 1 
the bench, but we doubt whether, for his own sake, it is not a j 
more enviable possession to the hard-worked barrister whose ' 
labour it lightens and relieves : — 

To buyhetod’s happy tasks nwi*rt the cj'cs. 

And con the liook that itisde ita rarlieat prise. 

It would nerhaps strike few persons nt first sight that Pope’s con- j 
version of Greek bexameters uito English lieMic couplets aflurded > 
the best Held for an experiment of the kind which Mr. Justice I)en- 
iDim has undertaken. And yet a closer examination, or, better 
btilL a pt^'Ucal testing of the matter, will aifirm the wisdom of 
uich a selection. What Ovid would have had to undertake, bad 

' “ ‘ jr the Odyssey 

J Pope has ner- 

I- ••• - H J V' •. -T — ^ couplets, and in 

limiting to fixed lengths dauses ond sentences which in tho ori- 



• n# prH ilyjd a/ /fomcr’a //unf. 

bvMgirvtii^toii, 


we must quote in English ns well as Latin 

For I nm.tt apenk what w'lduin would conceal. 

And trnibs invidioua to the great reveal. 

Hold is the task, when grown too wise, 

Iiiittriict a uiunurch where bia error lies ; 

Fnr though we deeiii the MhortUvod fury |)astv 
*Tia Hun* the niiglity u’ill revenge at laat. 

Qiifli farl cogor, prudantia roudere mallet, 
t'ogor eiiiiii inngiiU iiividioaa luqui. 
lieu ! iiiiniuiii ieipieiiH, non lungltiir ilia 
Munen*, qiii r«‘guin vriiiiiiia nota taeit, 

Naiiiqiic Im* ini iiiiiiiot qiiiv |ir;i>teriiiwe putatnr, 

(JiuqiK; iincons potertt, ille iiocere eoUt. 

It would be ditllcult to mend anything in this translation. An- 
! other test-passage which we iday single out is the oath of Achilles 
> oil hi^ stxplre, a p:a*sAge the original of which Virgil and Valerius 
!• Vhiccusunly partially succcedeifiu imitating, and which is briefer 
! in the Grex-k than in Pope’s expansiou. It is to be homo in mind 
^ that our translator is translating the latter (vv. 310-Z4) : — 

Now by thiri sacred mMiptre hear me swear, 

WhiuU never more shail leaves or blotuoros bear, 

Whii’h, severed fioni the trunk (oa 1 from thoe). 

Oil the bare iiioui>L.'iiiis MIl its parent tree; 

Hiis scoptre, formctl by tempered steel to prove 
An ensign of the delegahw of .love, 

From whom the power of laws and Justice aprings, 

J Tremendous oath, iuvioliito to kings) : 
ly this i hwour when bleeding Greece again 
Shall call Achillea, she shall iiall in vatu. 

IVhen riiishcd with slaughter Hector cornea to spread 
'I'he purpled shore with iiioitii tains of the dead, 

Then ahnlt tliou inoiirn th* aflront thy madness gave, 

/breed to ImfMUnt to Move: \K 

Then rage in bitterneHS of soul, to kuuw 
This act has made Ihi: bravest Greek thy foe* 

]Vr aceplruin htic .sncrinn jnrabo (testis rt ifiso cs), 

Cui iioviia luiiid crcaivt fuliiiinve novum } 

Quod ligno absciMiim proprio (niistri omen aiuoris) 

Jm Mttriti oi'Ariims tnonte rrU^mit aciw; 
iVr 8(x*ptriim hoc forro ciehitum, nubile ut caset 
Insigiie imperii quod l*acrr ipw dedit, 

A QUO Justitiu* et Legum cat cAvtna |N,tcs(a4 ; 

(IVrrlbile hoc dictu; iieu vlolanda lldea — 

Nvmpe per hoc juro. 8i quandu saucia Achlllem 
GnecM ad arrna vocct, vox oa vana cadet 
Litira cum crebria jam coHllbus ebriot Hector 
Straverit aggiwlw rubra csdas’erihtts; 

Turn deplorabiM qnem inHixerit lose dolorem 
QHMue tentre ntguiM, fMrdita fltbta ino/M. 

Turn miser aogcriii, luciu furihundns amanv 
Quod Graioruin ex hoe optimus hosUs etot 

. . . . ■ ; We caDDot too bighly comnituid the diill with wUdi the fourth 

fourteenth rt-iMM of this extroei hnro hoitt tamed. Tho 


OM W thelo^Mi i “«*“•* mpMiiented hy ^ neOaew end wdnt of tho 

Mlf It Cp. bondont iMt * bel^y. it,*. LnliB oqiuvnlent, end tho genenl oftect u eKtNmol^ g<^ If 
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a clmgiBt it would be in to the leat i 
line, wtibb. ieTfiteiel enough ee a tmndation of Homer’s woidi^ 
bat aeuedy so perqwenows or ebgsnt n* the reti. The meema|f 

of lioc^ ewes us as vague. The alternative which we 
hasard is not so lilenl, and may sin in point of elisionsi but we 
ojSTer it as a hint for something hotter: — 

Quod nostro inSmd bine Gnucis Marts caret. 

Olandng bach for a moment at the close of one of Agamemnon's 
spee^ee mressed in the rhetorio of Pope, it is worth ^hilo to see 
how well it has been rendered by the translator 

But flinise for oommoQ I jicld the (hir. 

My private loss lot grateful Greece repnlr ; 

Kor uiaifsriirded let yonr prince complain. 

That he aldho hoa a)ught and bled in vain. 

Bed qoia communi ccmccssA puella saluti est, 

Priratara reparrt Graola salva malum. 

Keo zegi vestro JosUm prttl)eto qumliim, 

Vulnura quod noli aint ahio dote Duci.-*i5i->4. 

AgaiOi Thetis's lamentaticm over ilio coming fate of her hero son, 
heginning— ’ 

So short a apooe the light of Uoaven (o view-* 
is so well turned that a refonmeo will repay the trouble 

Tam breve cm Hputiom ost levl, cni timtula luda 
Pan data, num tnntus dobuit cmio dolor ? 

Ah ! si quid niatris cura otIicioMi vulnret. 

Jam procui lliaco litore vela dares; 

Jam procul a caatris mallcs vilare Tjericlo, 

Qua) iiroli impendent nh 1 propiora in(:ffi.-«545*50. 

Nor are the descriptive couplets less aatisfactoiy, take them where 
we wilL Hero is an aspect of the heotitornbs and sacrifices : — 

The sable fames in curling spires arise. 

And vrott their gratoful odours to the skies. 

Bplria ftaligo picris torqiietor In anrad, 

Gratua et ascendit (Lamine V(%tua oilor.-- 417^8. 

And here is a glimpse of Vulcan out of his olemeut 

Vulcan with awkward grace bis oSice plien, 

And unextinguished laughter fills tho skies. 

Moiciber Inculti carpit Ganymedis bonores, 

£t risns anperosinimuderutiis habct.>-77i*a. ' 

Again, an exquisite couplet, a few lines further, bos full justice 
done to it in our author’s I.iatin « 

Apollo tuned the lyro ; the Mufuui round 
With voice altsmato aid the silver sound. 

l^ulsat Apollo lyram, circumatantesnne < ^antenio 
Vodhtts alternant doleo eanoris opUA.— 775-6. 

Nor would it be hard to string together a duaon or two of 
pentameters as satisfiictory as 

Me, cul non fraud! Troja rcnioia full 
Tho distant I'rfjans no vvr injured me.— 200. 

In fiict, Mr. Justice Denmaii may be Mud to have established the 
Huitablimcaa for conversion into Laitin el(*giacs of a class of poetry 
rarely thought 01 for such uses. And in doiug bo ho bus paid a gnico- 
ful compliment to the 'constraining attractions of the Latin >1 use, 
wliom^ he has so long had to neglect for iho soveror courtship (;f 
Themis. Had he grown ever bo' rusty, what scholar could lia\o 
imputed blame, knowing the t*xactiiig*naturo of his labours!'' 
Here, however, there is next to notlpug that could be improved. 
We would submit that in v. 722 thmo elalks abroad a dnubtful 
perfect of “ quatio ” : — 

Atria ccrioruin quod invdo mt. 


TOB Diunn SHOT.*' 

K Captam Uape Itald’a afcorj of 2^ WO baT8 tit 

zplimatioik of a picture as offensive as it was large whkdi. 
some months ago, was exhibited on the walls of many of the 
railway stations. Our readers mav ifcnember a huge head of a 
man who was burled in the ground im to his nock, round ^hom 
wolves were prowling and birds of prey were swooping.* No 
doubt, like the illastrations in tho Police GaseUe^ it was a good 
advertisement, and likely to attract a certain class of readers. No 
loss at tho same time was it a niioerable piece of workmanship, and 
an outra^ on all good taste. There should be a certain limit in 
the art of pulling a new book, and this limit was surely paiiBed in 
that horrimo picture which was thrust before every one’s eyes in 
tho most public of places. If a man chooses to fill a book with 
oiTensive aescriptions of human suffering, he baa surely no right 
so to make them public that one must, however much against 
one’s will, be ever coming across them. There is a cruelty 
moreover in the exhibition of such pictures as the one wo are 
talking of ; for it is impossible to form anv ^ssas to the amount 
of suffering which they may causo to children who are blessed 
or cursed with minds as imaginative as they are sensitive. 
Captain Mayne Heid's great rival in horrors, Madame Tussaud, 
has the discretion to gather them all together into a separate 
chamber, and, so far from making them what he calls The 
]l'rologae to tho exhibition, puts them right at the back. This 
Prologue, no doubt, is meant, like the illustration, to whet the 
reader’s appetite, and by raising a strong curiosity alntut this 
^‘singular spectacle — one full of weird mystery,” os tbo author 
calls it — to lead any one who chances to pick up the first 
volume to ask for t lie second and third. For it is not till towards 
tho end of the story that the reader can make any guess as to who 
it is tliat is thus buried alive. It was so e.vtraordinaxy a position 
for a hero to be phiced in that we had made up our minds that it 
was one of iho scoundrels in whom this book abounds. It was 
some’ relief to us to find, however, that it was the hero ; for, as thoze 
was a heroine whom he had rescued but a few hours botbre, waiting 
for him to marry, and as there was the villain of the piece for 
him to kill, we telt quite sure that Captain Mayne Held would, at 
the exorcise no doubt uf sumo self-rostroint, have to keep tho wolves 
and the vultures from having a whole chapter to themselves in 
which to make a meal of him. The author would have shown 
more tenderness for his rea^lor’s feelings had he followed tho 
advice of a rival inventor of prologues. Cban|ring Dully Bottom's 
words a little, we would have had him any, “Wo will do no harm 
with on r coyotds and vultures, and the Jiead of the man is not 
eaten indeed.” It may be, however, that, after a course of 
sonsntlon novels, ladies liave become less Koft-hearted, and that, 
BO far from not being able to abide the drawing of a sword, they 
call, in thoir books al least, for all tho horrors which went to make 
lip a Homan holiday. Though in tills one rcBpect Captain Mayne 
Heid's prologue differs greatly from that whiim Bottom proposed 
and Quince spoke, yot in point of cuinpoBitiim there is but little to 
choose between them. They are written, to bo sure, in very 
difibant styles, the uilvantage lying perhaps with tho Athenian 
carpenter. A ninetocntli-century Bottom, ii ho, and not Quince, 
had had to compose a j)roliigue, might likely enough luivo com- 
p'sed or roared 111 soiin5 such way ns lliu following:— 

Strange pp-ftneU* I The Iwiul of a inrin. wiiliout iiny liody—sri square 
npon the [•luuiul; iit it tluit M-iiitiU:ite and sei*, a luoutli ihiit 

opens unit hiions tuctli ; a tlirout tVum n-hirh issiu; soiuuIa evldi'iitly 0/ 
human iutuuuliiMi ; around object ufaluiitst siiporuat urul aspect, a 
grou]) of groy wolves, ;iiiU ov^u' it a lluckof black vultiLivs! 


Wo cannot find ^'qunssi ” in Bniiih or laoclolati, and though ** \b | 
hi Prwsenti ” is a drill of tlic past, wo have still a reverence for | 
its oracular saw — 

Et guolid, qvAMi ; quod via reperitur in luiu. 

For “ 0 , enjusChrysoj,” in v. 56, wo should he disposed for clear- 
ness' soke to read Cujus Chrjsmiini ” ; and in v. *494 tliore seems 
to be a misprint of tenet ” for negat” in the couplet 
(245-6)— 

Naniquo cqo pneplarnni nitidia llriauida Of/ellls 
K caatriH rapinin quie tlbi sacra paia.i— > 

the oonstniction and dcpendonco of tho relative clause i.«i rather 
ambiguous. If it has any warranty in the h!ngli«li, it must bo the 
.word " prison” for whicn it may be a periphrasis. But then tho 
neuter, as it ^ere in apposition, is awkward, whereas if, as in 
natuzfii sequence would be tbo cose, the antecedent to ** qua) ” is 
castris,” then tho relative clauBo is purely redundant. A comma 
at rn^m would make the st'Udo clearer. ‘Not that tho translator 
b elsewhere chary of pouctuation. When, as we hope ho iimy 
have to do, be prepares a new edition, ho may safely excise throe 
commas in every five. ^Vithout justifying the lengths to which 
Mr. Justice DonmiiD’s cUss and bracket-fellow, rrofessor Munro. 
would have gone some time ago In getting rid of stops, we shoula 
have no besiUtion iaeweepinK away three commas out of four in 
the line which in tbe- tismslation before us groans with over* 
punctuation; as follows 

Non tua, led mss, at cst, et crit taa nota, saccnles ; 
where we should strike out all except that after mta. In 
closing our remarks upon on effort of scholiirkhip worthy of tho 
Judgrs Cambridge laureb and hb hereditary gifts, wo hope that 
be mi^ long have health, leisure^ and inclination to continue 
bU addresses to the Muse. 


It is a pity that CupUin Mayuo Held, in writing theso stories of 
tho wild 11(0 of Ntirlli America, bhould not have been content to 
follow ill Cooper's track, but Hhould have striven to unite all the 
horrot-8 of tho backwoods with the almost greater horrors of what 
is called tho Bensationol Btyle. To be buried alive or to bo 
scalped is horrible enough, but to bo buried alive or to bo scalped 
in doubtful hhigli.sh is moi'O than the nature of man can 
boar. Captain .Mayne Hcid has a cvrioin power of inventing those 
almost desperate situatiunB and hairbreadth escapes in which wo 
all of m at one time or other have delighted. lie undorBtaii^ 
very well what may be ctiUed the legitimate hiiBiness of the 
** Uomauuo of Forest and Prairie.” He knows how to have heroines 
run away with, and to keep heroes in hopeless captivity tor the 
proper number of pages, till it is the right time for tnn backwoods- 
man or tho gratetul Indian chief to bIiow off his craft, and, by 
first tracking and then shooting down the lillains, to make every 
one happy lu the end. Though in hid earlier books ho was fond 
of words almost ns big as those ** llercuteau ” backwoodsmon in 
whom he delights, he wusasyet free from that odious style which ho 
has apparently caught from wTitors far inferior to himself. Now hb 
books present tho strangest of mixtures, being a medley of Yankee 
EngUsh, negro English, soimtionsl English, with a little 
French, and a plentiful scattering^ of Spanish piirsses, Not only 
I do tho eyes of Clancy, the bozo, scintilbte when he is buried up to 
hb neck, but the villain s eyes, on an earlier occasion, have an 

angry acintillation,” which ** told that Cbni^'s Urn was in 
danger*” As he treacherously fired upon him, ** Cbincy’s eyes, 
flashing angrily, interrogated the fomst” Unhapfiily the in- 
terrogation does not load to much profitTfor the wicked Darke 
gets another chance of firing, and, a^resfiing him in says, 

* TAp Death Shat: a Rimunce af Bhrutatid Frame. By Captain Uayiis 
Held, Author of TIm UeiuUess Horseman.” 3 vols* London s Chsmm 
A lUU. 1873. 
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Nw, tiiko jrony Thw cptumunlcaiion must ha?6 

befin in \niuntt, tuoujii, «• u lo miMiu u a KuiBc la I forNtf Wfi 

4 )an acarcely tell how ; for the author adds, “as he saw (sia) tiie 
wotoiy a Aery jet atieamed from the lefteband barrel.*’ The poor 
hm is shot at only the f^y-third page of the first voluoic, 
and is for deod/Uho ttphunms smoke fonniog a nimbus 
The villain, thinmug that hb rival will trouble him 
no ulore^ at onco makes oif for the hcroinoi hut comes upon her in 
an unfavourable luoment, at a timo when “the coruscHtion of 
the flredy has a re^nse in Aashes less palf3 than its own phosplio- 
leseenoe— -sparks from tlie eyos of nu iudiguant womnn.** The 
imfortunato heroine, though she oscapos fri»m the viUaiti for this 
at last comes again into his power by the moans of iin«>tkor 
TiilaiD, whoso “ glance ineplred foar, such ns one feels while being 
gazed at by the orbs of an adder.’* Admirable as are the eyes 
which wo come nfU’o.ss in this fc*teTy, scnivelv lo*a admirable are 
^e sights which they »eo and the liglit by which they see them. 
Wo have inoonbciiiu.s shimmering Ihnmgh the lattice- work,” 
and^‘ lights sliiinmering through the ViuictiiUi shutters** oiitwarib, 
at the same tiiuo that tliere was the moon to shimmer through them 
inwards. Wo have “ a cropwsculniw light that, Ktenling over the 
valley, ompur)jles the foliage of the pnesn- trees/* and wo Jiavo a 
streaiu that glides with the sheen of .*Hilvov and the sinuosity of 
a snake.” Wo have moreover something in ihti air, a speaking 
electricity that told him [a faithful nrgi\ij rhe child t)f God would 
triumph and ho of the Devil bo di.-'O'unfiled.** Tho speaking 
electricity happily told the truth, though the child of God had 
just had a narrow escape with his life; for, when buried in the 
grouud, “ within three feet of his faro Ins saw tho while serruture 
of teeth and red panting tongue.'i/’ On either ttccnsioiis, even 
when there was no sjjeakmg electricity about, it w*w not diflicult 
to road tlio futuro. ^ The hero had hLs mind lilluil ** with a sirange 
forebiKling, Bomething like a nrescience of ♦ivil,’* at tho very timo 
when, some miles away, tho lieroino wiw being curriod otf. The 
villains also, as well they might, fcir they were close on the end of the 
third volume, had in their turn a prescience of evil.” Wo cannot 
but wonder that tlioao fun^hodings and this prescience aro so often 
vouchsafed in^ for in all tho course fif our reading we have never 
come acvottH any one wlio paid tlie least attention to them. 
Worulerful as oro tho sights, scarcely less wonderful are the 
sounds. Ono of tho most wicked of the wicked heroes “ roar.-* like 



uttorauco to an oxcliimalion resembling tho bellow of a bull, only 
more bittsphemous.” No wonder that, when be and tho lionost baclc- 
woodsnmn meet in an awful fight, thero is heard ‘‘their hoarse 
htertorous soughing.” After the blasphemous hollow of a hull, it 
is hftr.]!y wortii noticing that on two occasiona the birds aro 
“stridulent,” and that tho thrush b “the grand polyglot of tho 
feathered community.” Captain Mayiie Itoid clearly delights in a 
word of cliissiciil origin, though soinetinies h« in not very fortunate 
ill tho use he makes of it when ho has inaougiHl to secure one. A 
troop of horseinon sounds somewhat coiiimoh no doubt. Never- 
tholess w« can hardly approve of bis so often calling it a cohort. 
Ho would have heen nearly as accurate and more pleasing by his 
well varied phrases if ho had now and Ihon onllod it a Itoniaii 
Legion or si ATaoedouian Phalanx. 

It is a pity tlnit Captain Alayne Keid has been so thoroiigbly 
fliiccesHful in spoiling his style. Improbable as his incidents always 
are, and monstrous as they often aro, he noverthelosH knows how 
to work up what is f^llod an exciting situation. It is a pity that thu 
reader, while hurrying on in breatUlesH interest h) fcoo how hero 
and heroine are to be saved, Las so often to stop to laugh at the 
absurdity ol tl\o language. Thero is nothing, wo dnro sav, very new 
in the various incidents of the story j but so long as it b a tale of the 
wild life of some scarcely explored coiuUry, tho ordinary English 
reader will find ploasuw in it, oven if ho knows that it is more 
than twice told. Itohiwcn Chuos gives us all in our childhood a 
craving for more stories of savage life, which scarcely gets satblicd 
^on by the timo wo ore men. Tho Last of the Mohicans and 
Madernmi Jteaii}/ arc of auch a nature that apnotito grows by 
what it feeds on, and from them the reader would likely ouougn 
pass un^liated to Captain Mayne Reid. Wo hope that ho wll, 
before it is too late, try to write one story free fi'om npeaking 
electricity, blasphemous bellowing, shim mering, and cohorts. If 
ho will only give ns good English, wo will wolcome all hbold in- 
cidents as heartily as if thw occurred in tho story of tho old 


miTcu uj iier siBi;oT s iovsr, snouiu we nero. as in tuc present 
in a awamp with a hullot among hia riba. The hero 
SKSiu rescue the heroine from a troop (not a cohort) of mounted 
onuj^ids, and shall in his turn be rescued by a faithful negro and 
Ileroulosa backwoodsman. The aged fiither shall agaiu give 
y them tes blessing as they stand before the altar of a chapel, but 
not this time a oapitta. We sWu read it with delight to tne end, 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 

JUU^ LOISfiL^rR * b £,11^ of solving difficult his- 
s toricnlprobieitis. He hasoompar sd binisvlf to a magistrate 

Par M. Jules Lolseleur. Paris ; 


* Qdsalbav hhtorifnui du XVIi^ 
Uldier. 


WhCk with A pafidling ease bofors him, jroiiaadi lainttoaidy'li^ bv‘" 

Itep, building dreiytUng VrbteL tni^t aarour df a tffnocshmv^ 
ommon, and carefully stliiog the nihiutsst smp of evident avail- 
able. He seeks abo to go beyond tho examinatioii add diaenaiieu 
of facts; ho Studies the motives under the influence of wl^h men, 
have acted, and adds to the aualysis of doenments that of tike 
human heart This method of dealing with histoij, already 
earned out by him in a volume entitled PraHidmtfa Autiorwmi 
which wo noticed several years ago, is now applied to lour 
emsoiles boloiigiiig to the curly part of the aeventeeiitli century. 

1 lie first b tho munter of Iicniy IV. by Ravailla^ a crime 
ascribed by sotne lii«teriao8 to tho mere spontanoous fanatkisin of 
tlu) asFa^^in, whilst others consider it to have been part of avast and 
Wfdl-conceived plot, at the head of which was, of course, the King 
of Spain. Af. I .oitudeur believes that both views of the matter aro 
correct. Ravaillnc, no doubt, acted under the impulse of fanatiral 
opinions ; but at tho oaiim time liis private feelings were worked 
upuu by the Duke tTEpernon and the Marchioness de Vcnieuil, 
wdio on this side of the 1 Pyrenees furthered tho designs of »SpAln. 
If, on the I4tli of May, Ravaiilac had not struck the blow, ottenrs 
wore qiiito riwidy to take his place ; and everything was so well 
proarruDged th.'it, three days after the tutastrophe, on cugr«ive(l 
portrait of the new King of Kraure was already hawked aixmt 
tho streets. Tho aoconct essay contained In the volume before 
118 trunte of the rovrdution of April 24, 1617, which brought 
about the exile of Mario da* Medici and the short tenure of 
power enjoyed by Albert do Luyuaa, whose policy our author 
condemn:^, racing in this respect with M. Alicliolet and M. 
Diizin, whihst be totally dissents from M. Cousin, whom he 
accuses of having systematically endeavoured to rehabilitate 
beroes .nnd hproirios of doubtful character. The death of Ga- 
brieilo d'Jilstrcos, already oxamiiied in the I^oblhmn hUttfrvftm, 
is onco ni(»iv described here, in coatie.ti()n with a new and ini- 

f orient docunient recently brought to light and forwarded te M. 
.oiseleur. Hnally, tho share taken by Mozoiin in the Neapolitan 
revolution of 1647 is oxatuined with the aid of historical 
docuinenla hitherto unpublished. The Oordinsl Minister is 
blninod scTcroIy fur not oaving cflectually htdped the movement 
at a time when tho Duke do Guise, whilst eudoavouriug to revivo 
the protended dniins of his family to the crown of Naplcf^wos 
really working in tho iutore.st of France. 

I'ln^ Jievfierrkvs which M. Canel has published * aro only a com- 
pilaticiii, ns ho ackiiowltnlges ; but tliey contain namerous in- 
teresting facts about Court fools and other eccentric character 
who cither oi!ii:ially or otherwise have amused the public in 
Franca by thoir wiiticisins. M. Victor fIugo*8 Afcrrcwi IMormo 
and roi s'amme bavo familiai'isod us with tiie names of 
L*Angoly, Court jester to Louis XHl., and Triboulot, who held 
tho same office during the reign of FrancM L; but the list of 
these worthies Is a long one, and it deserved to bo commented 
oil by a truslwoiiby historian. Let us add that M. (^auol bus 
sali^factorily performed his task. 

.Everything couucctod with Sniute-Beuve is sure to afiract 
notice, and wo have no doubt tiiat, if his entire correspondence 
ap{K*HrB in print, it w'ill bo eagerly poriised, especinlly by tho 
lovers of scantial.t It h well known that the eonwHr du Lundi 
loved dearly to abucio in private writers and other public cha- 
racters whom lie praised in liis articles. A brother criiio has 
aptly doscribed him os a cal who was always delighted to make 
<*\vn his liost friends feci that under his velvet paws there was an 
ollonHue vvoApon admirably qualified ti> wound tho unwary. He 
quarrelled with the Friftccas Mathildc, as he had quarrelled with 
all his friends ; the letters slio had written to liim were returned, 
and ilioso which he had addret».9ed to her aro now published* So 
lar tho author's ropiitutioii in concerned, it would have been 
far w iscr to destroy them ; for if they aro interestmg on account 
of the details they give us about certain persona of the Imperial 
mUnawje^ they will certainly not raise our estimation of tho 
moral cliuruc.tcr uf M. Siunto-ilciive. it is amusing to sso a imui 
apparently no proud and independent os tho historian of Fort 
Ru}4i 1, doing all ho can to ho made a Senator, and pouting like a 
sulky child when ho fancies that his claims have been ovenooked. 

Fnr further particulars respecting ibis remarkable man we may 
recommend, aa au excellent source of information, M. Paul 
Foucher’s am using little volume, Les andmen du passe, t It is a 
series of cuntnbuted to the Ind^pendanea. and 
is full uf valuable criticism. M. Foucher is both oiiginial and in- 
terusting when spouking of the luoAterpieces of dramatic litera- 
ture ; ttud when he cotiies to our own times and ■ tells us what ho 
knows of his coutemporarios, he gives us detiuls whieh will ha 
cxtteuiidy uecful to future historians uf French literature. Ho 
is tho brol hcr-in-inw of M. Victor Hugo, and ‘baa therefore en- 
joyed advantages uf which few similar writers can boast. Accord- 
uigly the whole baud of the eada ratnanfijM appears in his pages, 
and wo can wateh the development of the crusade directed by tho 
poets of 1829-40 iigaiust the traditions of their rlimrifrt nvals. 
Anecdotes, letters, uud abound, and fill fho Mituda of 

the rue Notre-Damo des Champs sit for their portndts. In the 
particular case of Sainte-Beuve ws think that .M* Foodisr had 
been extremely indulgent, and there are oeztein in 

the critic's life which tho least prudish osasor "nrmt gloss over 
or extenuate. 

* /riidhrrcAsf hiBtorvjtiM mr U% /bir« efes rohsft F>aaes. Par A.Cilid. 
Peris: Lvstvrjre. 

t /.alWvs a la priitArsff. Par C. A. fiafaite^iBaavs^ Porte ; Ldvy* 
t 4<e ave/iff M da pai$d^ Por Paul Fouchsr* Paris : Deatu. 
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M. Compajrtf'i ecway on the philosophical qr^tem of David 
Ebiioe is a vciy well written work ^ showing a thbioi^h know« 
ledge of the theories which he analyses^ and of English meta- 
physics in general, lie does not attempt to give a complete 
biography of Hume; but, after relating those incidents in his 
Hfo which hare any refonmee to the development of his views, 
he discums the merits of those views, e:camining successively 
the doctrines of the philnsopbcr on the origin of our ideas, on 
truth, the existence of God, the passions, freedom, and morality. 
M. Compayre devotes a long chapter to flume’s scepticism, which 
be regards as thoroughly honest, however dangerous it may be and 
really is. The philosopher seems to have beeu fully aware of the 
consequences to ^liich his theories might lend, for they tilled him 
^with snduesM, and dt was this perhaps that induced him to 
abandon metnpln'sical investigation for history. \Vhatever opinion 
we may form of Hiiiue’s philosopliy, it is impossible to <lcny that 
it powerfully intluenecd llic thinkers of England, German v, and 
Franco; Ucid, Kant, and Comte can only he thoroughly Icnown 
and appreciated if we study their writings' with constant reference 
to the doctrines of the ominont man who^u merits as a philosophor 
have been so ably and, on the whole, so fairly stated by M. 
Coinpayid. 

The two volumes published by M. TeiTenst, and to which the 
Acadctnlo de$ Sciences morales ct politiques has awarded one of its 
annual prizes, furnish another iiistancu both of the remarkable im- 
pulse lately given to hisUirical studies on the other side of tho 
Channel, and of the perseverance with which recent historians 
endeavour to account fur the presont state of Fiance by an 
investigation into the past. M. Pir-ot’s Jliitwo ties fffinrratLVj 
and Vlscoiiiit de IjU^'ny’s A.Hsvmhtri‘« provtunnlvs sous houis XVI* 
derite, as we feuid some time ago, much of their interest from the 
fact that they are really tmmiyes dt ciivouslattva* Tho same may 
ho said of the new work of M. iVrrcus, who tells us in his intro- 
duction what are, from his point of view, the true conditions of a 
democratic eociet j. It is an error to suppose that the ambition of 
a few obscure demagogues, encouraged uv the sad state of Franco 
during the fourtoenth century, was the only <*ausc of the revolution 
attempted by Jiltienne Marccl and Robert Lc (’oq. Long before 
that time the French bouryeoisU had mode repeated efforts to 
obtain a share in tho administration of the country, arfd although 
tho destruction of the communes had strengthened tho royal 
authority and made representittive govommciit iuiposKiblo for a 
time, yet tho right of voting subsidies Lad been secured, 
and tho extravogunco of the Court multiplied opportunities for 
the citizens to control tho asHOssiuent and expendituro of the 
taxes. ^ M« PeiTcus discusses very ably tli* origin of demo- 
cratic ideas, and thus enables ua to appreciate tho real character 
of tho movement at tho head of which tho prMt 
marohands and tho ilishop of Laon placed themselves in 1351. 
It has been lately ttio fashion to draw a parallel betwetm 
the States-Geoeral then assembled and the revolution at- 
>. tempted by tho Faria (-oinmuno in 1871. M. Ferreus shows 
that the only similarity is to bo found in tho gcmeral condition 
of Franco af both epochs. tiScdiui and Fuictiors equally recall to 
our minds tlio huiniUutiiig defeat of French armies, tho sovereign 
made a prisoner, incapable generals, a thoroughly ineflident 
organization, and scandalous abuses which remderod defeat in- 
evitable by misleading public opiuivm as to the rcsl number of 
available troops, iiut whilst, in tho days of Etienne Marccl, Paris 
placed itself at tlui bead of the kingdom for the purpose of de- 
fending it tho more etVcctually, and of making up lor the loss of 
the monarch and the dispersion of the nobility, the Paris of 1871, 
or rather tho cosmnpoliian rabble which triumphed there for a 
short period, endeavoured to substitiito ita43lf fur Franco at the 
very time when Franco itself was in arms and btruggUiig to 
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very time when f'ranco itself was in arms and btruggUiig 
reoover from the terrible blow the Priisdane had inflicted upon it. 
After describing in detail the revolution of 135^, 
devotes a separate book to tho consideration of democratic bmdoncies 
under tho reign of Gharlc's V. ; book tho third ciintains an account 
of the popuinr movements which marked tho unhappy rule of 
Charles vI.; and Anally we have a survey of tho part performed 
by the Parisian demagogues at the instigation and for too bonoflt 
ot the two rival factions of tho Dourguignons and tho Arniagnaes. 
A supploincntary cbapU>r sketches the prt^gress of democratic 
tendencies from Uie reign of (Charles Vll. to the Revolution of 
1789. 

Messrs. Ilachotto have begun tho publication of a now Dic- 
tionary t which bids fair to dcscnro and obtain a largo success. 
Up to tho present time our French neighbours cuiila boast of 
no work equal to Dr. William Hmitirs JHctioimry (^Antiquities: 
but if we may judge from tlm first /rmiison now hoforo us, the 
lexicon jointly edited by Dr. Darembcrg and M. Saglio will be 
quite worthy of a place beride the Enj^ish one. The publishers 
have done well in selecting tho royal quarto as tho shapo of tho 
new Dictionary ; each page is thus more full of matter, whilst the 
type is clearer, and a larger spaco has been allowed for pictorial 
illustrations. Every article is signed by its author; and the foot- 
notes supply all the references which tho student may require. 
Ainongst the most important articles contained in this fasciculus 
we may notico tho two entitled respectively acta and rn^ib, which 
g^ve ample details on interesting pomts of mman law. Wo regret 

* La t^AiloMophie dt /Aivid Ilumi, Par G. Compayrd. l*arii : lliorin. 
D'liw* FVttses da mojfen aye* Par P. T. Periviit. Psrta: 

' 2 IHcticnnaht drs antiquitfy grscqtus si ramaiaea* Par M. Darambevs 
Ct Kdinyud bagltu. Paftcie. 1 . Paris and Londou : L. Racbcllc & Cv. 


to say that Dr. Daremboi>|^ has. not been spared to see the issue 
eircn of tho first instidnient of die work. M. SagliO ia now solely 
re^oiisible for it. 

The second instalmont of the new edition of Saint-Simon’s 
Memoirs is just out * ; it suggests no remark of any consequence ; 
and the few notes abided by thf|||sditor, M. Chdrue, mermy boor 
upon some ^amnmtical inacewacies of the writer. The 
prosecution which the Court of Koine directed ngninst K^eelon’s 
Ma,ntncs des SftiniSf and tho beginning of the iniriguos connected 
with the Spanish Succession, are the chief topics discussed 
in this volume. 

We ought to have noticed M. Ilartsen's substantial little volumet 
long ago; but it requires careful reading. Tho author begius 
with a protest apiust tho distinction which soino persons maintain, 
renting upon the siipposod class! fleatiou of pnilosopbeFS inUt 
einpii'icists and ratinuHlists, acconling ns they observe tacts or 
merely theorize. It is surely not dilllcult to show that such n 
distinction is lallaciaus; the strongest empiricist must deduce 
sonic kind of theory from tho data with which experience supplies 
him; and, on the other hand, it is impossible to reason with- 
out assiiiiiii^ as a starting point some observation cither true or 
false. Hence it is idle to argue that psychology should be 
treated according to the method eniployed by naturnli&ts. lii 
every bmnch ol' science tliero ia only one good method, and 
natiiralistb muot submit to it as well as psychologists. After 
hii\ ing shown htiw a true system of jisychology should be ron- 
structed, M. Ilartseii goes on to treat his subject in detail. 
His remarks on disire, memory, gratitude, are extremely 
curious, and show acute observation and careful study. Tho 
voliuuo concludes with an iippendiv intended to refiiie the 
fashhinable niaterialist arguments of tho present day, and with » 
series of explanatory notes. 

M. Fraiicisquo fiouillier has published a second edition of a 
work I which obtained much aiicccsa at the time when it lirst 
appeared, and which is certainly a remarkable contribution to 
miittiphysical literature. His theory is that generally known tinder 
tho name of Aniniism,” which looks upon the soul aa the scat not 
only of thought and intellectual life, but of the activity which 
influences all our organs. Objections have been rai.sed against 
tliia theory from several points of view. Animism, say some, 
leads to materlalL«m, bocauso it is difficult to ivprcsciit the .soul as 
the cause of material cflbcts without ae^igning to it iittribub's and 
a iiaturo analogous to these effects, hi. BouilUcr endeavours to bbow% 
on tho contrary, that animism is the only theory by tho help of 
which tho mBterialistic school can be siicce.ssfully refuted. Tim 
accusation of pantheism has also been directed against the animists, 
but, we thintf, with very little reason ; ibr, wdiatevcr views wq 
may ontertnin about the unity of tho living principle in man, it 
is clear that the individual soul, such wi M. Ikmillier rcprcfients it, 
is totally diflerent from the soul oh tho Stoics and tho pliilosopbers 
of the Alexandrine schiKil understood it, w'hicli uras merely a part 
of the universal principle animating the universe. 

M. Alfred Kambaud has taken as tho sulricct of bis lectures at 
the Caen Faculty des l^ttre.'i the relations between Germany and 
Prance from 1792 to i8o4.§ lio writes to refute the opLniona of 
modern German liistoriaus wdth respect to the evils whicli tliey 
assert that their country him hnu to endure from ia yrande 
nation. In the iirstpbua*,' ho says, it would bo unjust to .nccusu tho 
P'rcuch Republic of any intention of duiniueering on the right bank 
of the Rhine; tho only aim of the revolutionary (iovornmciit 
WAS to secure for PVauce what he calls its natural limits, and also 
to corry out that kind of philosophical propngaudisiu wliirb 
Robespierre. Dimton, and others looked upon ns xiecmsiiry for the 
welfare of immanitj. The war of aggression arase from tho 
murder of the plenipotentiaries at Rostiidt, and thus, according to 
our author, Germany brought down upon herself the treatment she 
had to sutler at the hands of P'rauce. Rut, M. Raiiilmud remarks, 
Uie go^Hl results produciMl by the adnuitislration of Uoiiaparte 
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I really 

do not require much criticUm ; but it may bo admitted that they 
oro ingeniouHly put, and hisiittle volume has the merit of boin'g 
readable. 

Amongst the roprints of well-known books which the Paris press 
has recently issued, wo may notico tho Mtres portuyaiscs and 
the Lettrrs "de MademoMle Aiss^, placed togetlnir, as well they 
might be, in the same duodecimo. || The furnior of the.Mo pro- 
ductions originated in a real love intrigue, carried on in 106^, 
during the occupation of the city of Reja by tho French troops, 
by a young ollicer of the name of Routou de Chnuiilly and a 
Eortugueso nun. Dona hlarianna Alcofavado. Tho Lettres jnurtu- 
gaiifes published in tho first instance were only five in number, 
but the success they obtained was so groat that imitotions came 
out on all sides, and* the reUguiuse povtuyaisc became unconsciously 
responsible for a number of lettem with which she had nothing 
whatever to do: M. Sainte-Beuve’s sketch of Madlle. Aissd hiS 

* Mfyiutiraa eompItU at amthentiquaa du due de Sui%i-‘Sinum* Flihlitfi par 
MM. Chcrue et Ad. Udgnler HIn. VuI. z. I'aris ond London : L Uaofaottti 
& Co. 

t Frincipea da paycknleyta. Par F. A. Uarfcsen. Paris t Savy. 

i Le ptihctpe vital at t titue penaitmta. Par Francisquo Uvuiflier. Paris; 
Didier. 

y Lea FnirtfaiaauriaFidtt, Par Alflred Itambaud. Paris: Didier. 

I Laiirea pttriayuiaea, avee ka r^pouaea, Lattrea de Mtilla, Atsa^, PublMfaa 
par M. P^ugtfiiv Aa<«. Faria; Char|ioura:r. 
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g iTen evaiy poseiUo detail feapecting this remarkable woman and 
er lover tiie Chevalier d'A^pdle. Her eeaentially imartifleial 
character, her generoua diepoaition, and her apirit of aelf-aacri- j 
hce form a very pleaaant contrast with the tone of the society in ‘ 
which she livoa ; but they am not more atrikiug than the un* 
affected beauty of her style. Her letters had been already several 
timea^blished, and the preBeni annotator, whilat taking as his 

g uide the edition printed bv M. Hai'enel some thirty years ago, 
as found occasion to eiuondato hero and there, and especially to 
add a great deal in the shape of illustrative notes. An excellent 
index coinplciea the volume. 

M. Paul do MussoPa * is another reprint about which 

we may say a word. It is a kind of historical novel founded on 
the life of one whose 00111*6 career savoured more of romance 
than of reality. M. Pniil do MussoPs stylo, with its siinplicity, 
its terseness, and its dogonue, always appears to most advantage 
in those slight sketchtw which he is so fond of devoting to the 
heroes and heroines of the seventeenth century. Considered from 
this point of view, iMusttn is certainly one of his host works, and 
it stands in strong contrast with M. Janin's pretentious though 
brilliant volume. Tm Jin du m<md^ et dn nvrm delltwieau.\ Nothing 
can be imagined more wearisome than this writer’s mannerism 
when be vontures beyond the proportions of a newspaper article. 
His fenillehns arc excellent, his novels intolerable. It is some- 
thing, however, to bo able to say that both M. Paul do Mus?et 
and H. Jules Jsnin, in tlio two works before us, commit no offence 
apaiiist morality, and present us with nothing really objectionable. 

saino ramark may be made respecting the* Greek tale of 
M. llangnbd. Tho prince de Mmie t profe.Hso 8 also to bo founded 
upon fact ; it takes us back to the luiddlo ages, and introduces us to 
tho Crusadors who, after starting from tho West in the year i iq 8 
for the purpose of conquering the Holy Land from the infidels, 
stopped at Constantinople, and there founded an ephemeral Frimch 
Empire. Geoffroy de Vilhihardouin, the celebrated chronicler, 
occupies a prominent part in this novelette, which seems faith- 
fully translnted from tiia modern Greek. 

We do not know what to think of tho cxiraordinaiy volume 
purporting to be the production of Madame de 8 anian.$ Is it a 
bond Jide autobiography, or are the namea of Chateaubriand, 
Saiiite-ileuvc, and Thiers, which are so frequently to bo found 
in its pugt^s, merely designed to ^vo an air of reality f.o the narra- 
tiveP George Sand’s pi’eface is very eulogistic; but then w*e 
must reniembor that Madame do Saman's notions of marriage and 
love are exactly those which ore upheld in JiicyifM, and 

VakftHne ; she ** follows her heart in all freodom*’ — that la to say, 
she gives full swing to her passions, and glosses over the most 
* irregular kind of life by long tirades on philosophy, the infinite, 
^'c., Ire. 

M. Louis Blanc's Questions tVaujourdhui H de denMm\\ aro 
series of essays published at various times, in which the prin- 
, ciples of Uepublicjin government are stated and maintained. 
The relations between the commune and the State, iiniversH) 
BUtlrnge, the iiiiture aud esseiico of power — such are the chief 
topics discussed in this volume. 

The Class-book of Cotnparative Jdimns recently iaaiiod by Messrs. 
Ilochettell is intended to supersede the ordinary dialogues which 
are eo extousively us«*d in schools at the present day. The French 
phrasifs aud their English equivalfuiU being printed in separate 
volumes, the render will be able to employ with great advantage 
tho materials thus placed within his reach, either for vim voce 
instruction or as subjects foV written translations ; and particular 
care has been taken to exclude obsolete, unusual, or slang ex- 
pressions. _ _ 
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The Ihipacy- ^IIoraiNnu iiia and Momlity— The Datfv Trlftfrnfth't Old SavaRO^-raiial 
Lktetiona— Mr. A> rU»n and the Law Ojurta-'-riirllaniciitary Klcctloii Fetition^ 
and Oormpt rrartifra— (iallowa LiUTHtnr« >Tbe Royul Araik*niy— Tho A1«'X- 
andra Talaco— Tho Derliy. 

WedpwAod'a Ktymoloifioal DkLioiinry— T}'crm:in*B Oxford Mothodl«to— brutHarle’ii 
WurkB— Alvxaivloj* von lluniiMiMt—** He fToiueth Not," She Saiil'-Sratlon 
AiaiiMunenU iu New JAculuiid - Taiidtirang ifari—Old Gmuaii 7jiCi)— Murphy’s 
Mum 4 !r. 

London: Published at 39 SOUTHAMPTON BTRKBT.HTBAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


in 


TilRMlXOHAM THTENNIAI^ lilURKVVL FESTIVAL, 

AID of Uie FUNDS of iKo UIRUINUII AM OI.NEUAL HOSPITAL. 

TlllUTY-FIKST CKI.EBRATION. 

On TtTKSDAV, Aucuat ». 

WEDNF.SnAy, Aueurt M. 

THURSDAY, AuimPt la 
rKlDAV.Auguitse. 

Tiitrofitf: 

Her Moiil GiackMii M Ai KMTY tha ClUBEN. 

Ilia Royal IIUhiieM the PRINCK of WAIVES. 

U«r Royal UifrlincM the PRINCESS of WALES. 

Ilci Ib/yal IliahiMMtheDUCHEbS (vTCAMIIHIDCiE. 

Hie Royal lllybiiew the PUKE ofCAMIlRIDCjfi. 
iVnoVror-Tha lUght Hon. the EARL ofSHRE WSBUHY and T.kI.IRVr. 

ITrc . />rrJOi/cfi/«-..The NDJIILIT Y and GENTRY of the MIDLA NO COUNTIES. 9^ 
au»iuetvr^\t MICHAEL L'tMTA. 

Jly Urtivr, 

Arjylr5'hamhen._r«l"*ere How, Blrnilngham. ^HOWARD «. S.MlTlf. .Vrrrtniw- 

/ ik'YSTAL I^\LACK.--FAKTfcULAK ArnUcTma 

Vy THIS DAY and NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday (June 7t— Fourth Grand Summer Conoert. at 3. 

TueiHtay- .’J'lw Cominrnwratlun Fcattval. Giaiul Cooenrt, PaxCon Memorial, 

Garden Fl'te, Great Firewnrko, Ae. 

WeduiMlay^Tonlo SoNFa Choral FeMIval, at 9. 

TliurMky.>Opcra. **The Lovo HpeU." at'B. 

Saturilay.-4.iiKra, ** Fault." at 3. Warehouaemen and Gierke’ Ft'^te. 

The Fine Arte Coni^ and OollecUiwe. Ino^^ ahe Workimi Sale'), 

die TV^nolofUoal and NatMl llletory t^llcelloui. all ito vwloua tlluidnitiotoe of Art, 
Science, and Nature, and Uie Gordina ood Park alwayaopen. llwlcaud rwintalna doily. 
- - - . - ^ . Botnrday (June 14), Ob. I Guinea 


Paris : Chsrpenticr. 

de Hamaiu, Par Jules Jsnin. Paris: 


* tamzun. Par Paul <lc Musset, 
t Im fin du monde rt du neveu 
Dentu. 

t Lt prince de Mirier. Pur A. K. Rangabt\ Paris : DiJier. 

§ Let enchanlemenlt de Prtulence, Par Mnie. do Saroan } prdfaoo tie 
George Sami Paris : Luvy. 

I Quesfumg tTuujourdhui el de' demain. Par Louis Hlano, Parts: 
Iktntu. 

^ Clatt-hoek of Comparalivs Idioms. Knglish, by W. Collett Sandars ; 
French, by Jules *Hue. Paris and London : Huchette 9t Co. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to elate that we decline to return r^ected eotnviuni^ 
cations : and to this rule we can make no exception. 

The SlTUBD AY. Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 

The pMkaiim of the Saturday Review takes place on ^Saturday 
MommgSf in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publicatim. 
•A 4 

Nearly all t^e back Numbers of the SaturdaT Review may be 

obtamed through any SookseUer, or of the TMUhsr, at the Office, 
^ Southampton Street, Strand, W.V., to whom all Commmtica- 
tions relating to AdverUsements should likewise be addressed. 

New ready, VOLUMS XXXiy., bound in doth, price lOs. 
Cloth Cases for Jlmding. aU Vokmee, price 2#. each. Also, 
Beading Cases, price 2s.Si. each. May be had ai the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


Uie 

Science, i . _ 

Adinl«ioii.Mundajr to Friday, laf Saturday (June 7), de. i 
aiw TIeketa Free. 


f^RYSTAL PALACPl-OOMMEMORATION FESTIVAL, 

^ ,T^af naal, June la The P^am ^.opmed at lluote. GRAND SPECCAX« 
CqsC'EfiT at Mwmnry ef ^ lya j^ nmJ LaBOaurt;, 


written by Mr. WUlert Oeale (Waller Ma] 
he pcrlbrmcd Ibr Uie Sret time. The aplna 
V«rnnn Rigby, and Wgnor Foil. The 


fiKlSi^jjj^ardtjSdSJS^ 




hia wlU lie auBg by j 

iigby.aml Wgnar Foil. The ^d iHU be fmatlyi 

ITandPl FetUval Cliolr^OAuS vploea). and the Gryital Pate t — *. 

Ardlli.. To^be fldlvwed Inr a Mtellimniua SoleetiM.^ CuiukM.turrUr. Mtnua. AI Svh.. 

ScoKni Ticket. 



and Aiietin, at SU Jmiiaa'a Hall. Domra open at aQuaiier to Three, j, pr.f.a mrtetor. 

npiiE SliiCIET V of PAWTEi^ in WATER-COLOURS.— 

^ I* WCT, 4 m Mdi But. 

from Nine till Scvco.«AdmltUoaB, la. Catalogue, Sd. 

_ ^ _ _ ALFRED D.FRXPF.Airryfnry. 

iSORE’S GREAT PIC'TURE of "CHllIST LEAVING tho 

•A-A TitATORlUlf with •’Triumph of CbriaUanRy," ‘•ChriatUn Martyr*.'* **Yraneewn 
Imcda." aw., at the D(>Rfi GAU.ERY. at New flumi 


• with 

a.-.AdmtailoB. I«. 


PKATCmiUM.’* u 
da Rlmlnl," ’• Neopliyle." 

Strcet.^JTan to tlto.-.Adm 

tf’UjAH" WALTON.— EXHIBITION, induding "A Storm 

on the Sea'* and ••A Hand Storm in the Iterl." end many new end ImpmtMil 
Dm^i^Al|j^ mM ^W OPEN at llurllnghfu Gallery, 191 nwodllly. Tea to 




M Ifim. 1. ORimlC h^.'a, 
Uipniwke^i aa tto Pertwiiouth. 


Oommiitee of. die 

wUi bt 


OiHldhaa. E.C..M ay 90 . M 7 L . 


_WgWTWOIipEj^ 

The TRIlii) AN- 


nelUSTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 

NVAL FUDI.IO MEETING will be held (D V.) at Willla*e Roonte, «ii TiNaday. 
June IS. IMS. The Chair ndll be tokw at Tte o'doclt by Bli Oreoe the AtohUaliiip of 
YORK. TteEaid«riIartowby,tte]liiteM01ometejaA»M«tlmlM^ 

Urn te. A. W. TteilA the Rev. m. Lorimer. Bifiteto Bte.]to«..aad oite^ 
j toeddmiathdllfilliMk TkkeMmeylNliedoiiai||dlaetliMtoJleB^ 

‘ ]f«eie.IIIM»n BaruenStraett Mom Hhtote. nv Ur, Watery W Weak. 

bOBrMGstoi»te 9 t 0 MO#m, 9 teeBirieAAdeipU,W<^ ' 

P. BAIUraa, 1I.A., teWe/F. 
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The l^turday %Tie«r. 






TOUN STUART MILIi.-.A OOMMITTRR Lns W formed 

V ' tt» awiwWw thtt mivt Mlliijr inwrJo of ■xpnaMuic the NATIONAL lUSU^KCT for the 
MfiMQRT of Che lete ilr. i. H, M ILL. TJio Commllkee l•Me)«kjlor : 

• Piikc of Argyll, K.T. 
e Duke <if Dcvoiiehin;. K.O. 

Meniuleof Snlisbu/y. 


itrlnf Iheruy. 
irlKiii ■■ “ 


...A KiiiMiU. K.G. 

Mint Aiiilii:rl<*5‘. 

Kiehi ll.m. W. B, rioMter. M.P. 
iitebt Hon. U. J. UoMhru, M.l\ 
Itteht lf•nl. JuiwiiK»m»«iv 1 i. M.l*. 

dir JfuineillMuieo. 

8lr n. 8. Miuiie. 


Vtufemar yewceit. Mil*. 

Hr,£. A.Frrrjnan. 

Mr. G. J. ClmUtin. 

Mre. WlUietn (jri.y. 

Mr. TbnmfM Itnru. . 

Prtifiitior F.R.S. ^ 

The Hev, Truh-x^tr 
Mr.W. B,H. L.oki. 

Mr. T. K. i.ltlle lA*«lic. 

Mr.J. A.R'K-Wk.q.C. 

WiumW) DJlIfitfl'. 

Mr. Ilertivrt StM-iuvr. 

Mm. I*. A ‘reyi.T- 
Mr, Aiftftl 'IN iiii)«in. 

Mr. AV. T. TliornUin. C.D. 'JluO. 
8ci*rrUrv i. 

1 lW».T,u.ldl.K.lts. 

^nlrUHitiiniei of uny emounf, which will lie Mkuowltidiieti lu fhtiirc advcrtlM'menU, will lio 
meivcd by SG JOII3I LuiiiiocR, «rH.. M.P.. Ucu. Tiewuw. 1& Lunliml Street. K.C. 

^LIBTON OOLLFiCi K.-* -iSCHOLA kSllIPS *— The followitip: 

will be OKU to Cvmpotitlon et Mhlmiiniiirr ; 

iwiulvukut tu l•oUl Uoerdaod Tultloii frrcMcaello 

a. we of aM « yrer, ufieii ki Iloye uiiilrr Seventtun. 

.1. wo or nioco of IKt u year, oiii‘n tu Ikiye umlrr 8i vfem. 

4. One or more of ia& • yeer. oiieu to Ui»y« under riftm'u. 

for «K« i« mode In favour of yoiintf Hi've. 
wniincniv on AVrOnrwIay. Jon** l», et 'J a.m. 

yurthcr inhinnatlou lun Iw obtidunloftln* UKAn.MA-Teii. Tlw <. u11<!i:p. Clifton, UrUtot. 

]yf ARLBOnOUOlI (Vr-LE(}E, .fuue 1^76. — ELEVEN 

-k .E. BCUOUAllRIIlPH. vnryine In value ftoro veer, teriile* eoerUilii ntnnber of 

Free AdmliakHiM, wiU be conimsted for on imh end l<Kh Juno inatent. Tlwese ricliolerchipe 
ereupcntomeiuborr of the School luul oihm u ithout dutinction i two will be olfemlfur 
IwoSelenoy in MetlicmntJce. Anr of C'endutAfi'R ftoin H to l(i,..-l'ull uurtieulw luey Ini 
r^teluc d w eppUcetfan to Mr. Skm.irk. 'Ifw Chiieire. Marllxirouiirh. 

E t't'e 3 ' ~ 0 "o'Y. I, ii (>Y; c'o ivi iTy raivC 

BliINnUlUSU. ^ 

AliLXAlflfKIl AV. POTT.S. M.A., late Feliuw of 8l. John’e Cftlk'in*, Crnnbrldee, 
end MUic time <>t>c of tlie .Musiere of UuKby m:}ivni1. 

SCUiiLAHSlIIl':;, 


•X **•“ 

QOVEftNMENT STOOit INVESWiKST 

SB CfMtMMliX, EJD. 


06iaa^A3n, 


CArtTAWdijmkflM. 

The UHui end DoiiniiU r««eivod by tkli 

Guerentccil »>ecuriticii, which ere 

eorreelnuM eud edvertiw their Cortli 


PtAST XBSUB« dMOyDOii 




sRw nviroBiT rsATuiiE, 


imue of Th/M enarive r«a>« 


.^1 i^ri ^-nt. i>Ar Annom Km VI-vu Ymuu. 

•'i t«r Cent, per Amium fiw Three Ycen. 

with line nmutira Mticc of wlthdrewel«.^ Inw Cent, below the enirmt Denk 
nioeihii. ilw lurrvnt Bauk tafeo In ale lA^Hitha, end>rivepef%m.^ twollw 

ADVANCFM tneilo uo DeiNmik of Itritlrh* Foreign, eudColoBlel GeTmunentBlot^ 

A. W. lU Y. ifamnwr. 

•I'llE AOUiV JLVNK, Limited. — EdtablUhed in 1883, 

CAPITAL. n.oaq.<kiQ. 

IlRAD Orrimi^NTCHOLAfl LANB, LOMBARD MREBT, liORDON. 
BhOiCReala Bdiubureh, CelcuUa. Jioiubey, Mediae, KurmBhee, Am, UelioM.Shenebel. 
lion# XuuK. 

Um llewlOflliwun the TerinteuMtomery with Londeallankcn. 
end lutt‘rt:iit idlowcil whvii the Lredli llnlanoc line/ not tiill below XJVQ, * 

Deiiu/ita rtw i ved ti*/ n:i.«a tierinile on the billowlni; terme, rie. i 

At& ucruaiit. ner eniu./uhiect to ir moiitlu; .'foiMciif Withdrawal. 

I I* or Nliortci iMirUiil/ IiupiHiiU will be awncd im term/ to kr eereed opon. 

I Billi iMiicil Ht the Qurirnl eeiihiuiEO uj the ilej uii uuy of tho llraneho/ uf the Bank fH;# of 
■ •**rj»charik mini Aopritvi d lUiu |<uri-ha/e<l or •tnitl'orooil/cUnit, ' " 

naiec nud I uwIiomm* L.l/isUii hi ii/Uun uml 1 orsiifo dci*nritm/.ln Ea/I India Stock and 
iiMtiii. uTiiI the /Aft* ciMtoiiy ut thi* /aiiiv unilcrtakcii. * . 

liiiere/tdrAwn.aiid Army. :<ary. and Civil I'ny andPonaioiia reeUted. 

! trMMotci?**’*^ de/orii'Uon id Bankius Buriucie and Money Amcy, BritUh and Indian, 

^.THOMBOJt.CJhiirwan. 

ASdUrUNCE 


“'SSlKiVv*?* 

V?* * l‘.ur:ll/h Oraminur and Coiiii.iBifii.u, Arithinctli;, lAtin 

c.u«p.«4wiii be te 

Tl|C oidlnary oharyiw for each Hoy are as follnwa : • 



„ , ARNIIAL COAftOK. 

^ !5L****iP^. ‘'T the Kotranoe Fee will not tie caaelvd i a* that the actual annual 

ciHt fbr each bcitolar, ytvinii iTidlt for the anmnnt of Uie Seholarsh'i* will Ihi (Ait. 

. *;***"t'*^*'“^**hr UicHcholar/hlpa m«#t I*** WKlinyl with Mr.VHKtry^ 

y VI.S , -W CAiiilc strtcl. CainburRh, Clerk to thu i rimiecs, md later tluui 

T^f tOTIFiELD SOilOOL, \Vc«ion-Huper->iiir».*. - Conilucted liv 

"T WJdkt’.^aisiitcd by a llradiinte iii (Uawikial Uonours. Term/, ftil. Snivtaliy 

•ddre* 


ndapled £•< dvll**at« Royo. 


(UaMlual Uonourg. 

-AtldrcH/. (iKUKiir II eruri,, M.A. 


rerma. All. Siavlaliy 


TNDI.V Civil. SRUVIOK—Tbo followiw' are tho SUO- 

jJk^IWSirirL CAKDIDATES at the nwciit Oia-n CompctltKiU for the Civil Service o*' 


“ of Mark/. 

*t. Muclcanc, M*. A 1,7.%/ 

2.Mark.W.R,j!: USI 

•1.3 inlay. J. F Ijm 

•ftrTbayrc.A 

an. Slalcri A. R 

•9. lloiMn, W 

' ^ Mackay, J>. L. .U 

iSiSsfeii:*;;:;;::;;;::- 

II. Iiilhr.i. n. 

*11. Syiiiaa 1C. 8 

IMcIamu. J. J 


1,411 

JA'JM 

!,»«< 

IAV» 

uvai 

IwMO 

i;io7 

lAfai 

JJIM 

l.VII 


In order of « 'INdalNo. 

,.^'7. ** « of Mark/. 

1ft. Jarrrr, II 

SI. ThiTlmrii. W. M jj3l 

a». BiiuhWr.ll.H |5 h 

ai. MartTiKlulc. A. ll.’T I.IOft 

5l?i. MaiTM>tt.C. U I.m? 

»Jii. J*riiiir*NW, A. .r IJOii 

*87. Anflvnaill. .r. D 

V. ti'Farprll.il. II ;... 1 117 

♦*». Riiidih*. J. 4* l.ial 

1*1. l*«t«*llH,l|, If. l'. I IH 

*341. liehlwrt, F. H l,U 7 

89. N*^!ii. J. li 

W. n.Mlan,.l. I’ ill, 4 

:si. 'rntmuifticoTti J. It. A l.t/id 

«IA Power, C. F. T LuftS 




M. Wen*, W. F. W 

11. ^nnlnittiui, 11. F. It 

lA ftfiierVF7E.'.*;:‘.l‘.;‘.*.7.7.’.’,'.!'.» 

K^Sa!5^p5JFmTO.SJ5lfe^^ 

•A iSrilLECTEI) CANDIDATE 

III. Jlotaiiy...wAddrcM, D., 8 Werthury Rond, ilarniw 

Tl/rrLTTARY APPCn NTMENTSaud ENGINEEUIMT 

t ^ Tm? Rev. V. If. JGMNhTONii:,,M,A..luriiirTly Profe«si>r, Ki,-ainln«r, and Chaidaii 
/M Military Kuwlncor OiUcki*. Aihliajupilw s anil A<mh taut- Haainincr the Indi/i 


TNblAN CIVIL SEUVld.E.- 

to read with • Ibw ri;Pll.H In I 


T.02<1)0X aud 1, vNdv.SiJIKE l.iFE 

CO.Ml’.VNV, Loadcnhill htrect, Loudun, 

Bmtnfc/ htri'vtivn, 

ni*i/r;*.fin-.O.vluiu*l KJNCSt'OTl!:. C.D.. M.l*. 

11. MACKRlia^. liiq. 

non. Ev.bii Aahhy. | AW. l«r ThemoaJTakJn. 

A.H-U lia|.iiiiiii. U.i. I K.UaitiluylCriiioid/,Kiiqi.- 

haiiiticl (aume> hiieM>ard,Ei*j. 

At the .Annual Meetiiifc nf the 1‘ropi Ivlurs, held at the l.onilun Tavern, on A|iri| Id, lO, 

**** prodiielny a Kew 

rr/ultnfthe Vuluiitinn, made on thestilct/Ht iiriiiriyli'e. wa/ a Ibrnns dl/tributlou of ri 
Krcviif.iMTflMiimn iUiBii adilition lo the Wlmlc Lite PavUuiiiutlitK JV.IkJwii euniVHjent to a 
toSTeSiawSSdJfr^^^^^^^^^^ to w pm wni.^' the Premium, paid, and an adiUtlon V to pe, wnt. 

Kepnru and cople. of the Account/ may be had on applleation. 

__ W. P. OLltt KiyG Qtf, Mfliwgtrimrf£ritmrl/. 

P 11 (E n' i ~x f"Y R K '(fF E I C J-Y 

WMUWlDSXttKKT ASBCIIARWa 

I'roiniit and HIhthI Low Huttlainenta. 
lasuraiiw/elft'etod in all part/wf the World. 

(IRO. W. lAJVRT.L 1 . 

^ JOHN J. RltnOMFlCnJ) J Stcr0ti»fuv. 

TMPjilUAL ' FIRE INSUR AN6 e OOMPAN Y. 

EiUblUlieil iHOft. 

I OLD BROAD RTRRBT, R.C.. and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, S.W, m 
CAPITAL. PAID DP ARD IN VESTJCf). xroo.OOO. 

.. JAMKS ILlLLAND, 

T.OSiS of or LIMB, wifcli the consdquont LOSS 

TIME and MoNJSY, caii/cd hy AwMent/uf >ill kinds, pnivulen ior iiy a Policy of tho 

juilway passksqlbs' asslranck company. 

An Annual Payment nf £S lo n k/. iii/urvH xi.(iiio at Ocatli. or on allowance a4 the rate 
of S» lar Week for Injury. 

orntwa: r4 COKMUU.L and 10 KKneNT KTURKT. 

WILLIAM J. VlAN, .S'errehary 

5 and ’ ID to 2 &' TEli CENT.— 

•B 1 Pnifltable liivestm^a 

Beiul 8DARl^^ INVHM'MWiSr (JIUCULAH (post fha*). 

I ,, , 1 Number 1 1» ?at'ci*) iiiMv ready, 

' OAP?tT i ‘‘“‘i TnWtiiH.minf Ihr Day. 

1 OAl ITALI.S r.S, SU AHfcll OLiJI, K\. INYESTOllS, THCJSTRES. 
I kT/ 1 • mfe. valuable. and rallable Onidc. 

Meatf/. SIMIIP n Li).. !4tovk and hharv Ilmkei:/. M PoiiUry, iMwnlon, E.C* 

' (EtWhli/hcil !»»,) lianJim.Ltindoii BU^ WeMUkin/tcr.L^Imvy.E.C^'^ 

^RlSME do la CHiTME (the J^ew Court Nolo I'aper), 

fnHr.~;«3 St. James'/ StraeL and i« Jermyn Street, «.W. ramH-xa 


jyiVIDENDS 


IJi^ Military Euwlncor CNiUcki*. AiWi*jui»ilut s anil AsrHtaiit-Plaainincr the l^i/u 

CANU;i)A'riJ.s Ibt WiiolwJdi. Cot-|K.r'/ IJUL 
Ittiwel Lommiasltm, ae,-~ AddtCM, Uroiii 4 |ro\ c Uihim*, Cto} diiu. 


Mr. 


'• i Ji’ l>KNTAC().,ClStraiMl,w;c.7Rnd84^j«lEYch«i(re,E.C., 

si*:rvick aud jkULiTARY uoi.: ’ J-' 


kTlON ibr Cciuper'aij 


pUEUMINAttY EXAMINATIONS for LAW, MEDICrNK 

3*,. ««uubi, b, WMtfiTiw uto 



>AB1S LETTER, — Am ENGLISH GISNTLE.MAN 

I, uwliidhis Art. lilt: 1 

• HYDBOFATHY.— SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond HiU. 

•'t N 


D I A -N '* P A B O E L P b 

* 1IMnrJ>iilb«l:rftwilh»VO»TI|l8TBIt,flCMKaAI,oriKfiTA. 

Paimla mAemaotovURF poundalar^'llthtanitl O. a l ft. x i ft. In «lia. and JM in valna 

us LSJ^SVIf ALL STRKVT, R.C. 

iftiUmrrON:^^^^ hotel.— E vSvendsaviup » 

&*s^iSss:Ai 
,X>^0bRiGUEs“ MbNbft] 

.AST 


S T. 




oi,.ir«ta^f;dios;wteh:-ciWbiSw^^^^ ™ •“ 

E. BBNr X CO..,l 8Wb4.M«d» 1^^^ 

]^T.UMiNruYr' WA'kiniisrrris., iiTto7<n&7«ilg: 

FjONDUN Jk UYOEli, Diaiuond Morchants.— Woddinir 

II WeiJdina Nufkl/w^ and Wedding l^eenle nfwrery dcmrliitlfwi, OiUtSt 

iiwldii l/M-kifU. id new- aitd orlirlrial De/lwn/i with a lame variety of UlanumaOrttanirnl/ of 
pomihlr la/te and of steilmg emcllancn. at Mcmti. IaSoON w 
R> DLli Diamond MenJiani/, 17 bew ffnnd Straet. ouruvr ofCliiToid Slmet. * 

portable' loE "Thouses. 

pATiin? Tbstilatho DiTi'o. 

liicbra A /. A 

Iteai/ju 4 13 

17x81x30 ! a 10 ’ 

O'lxllxSI \ a iS 

.Niixifxai • 3 • 

50xl7aS4 . -- - ® 


WEFRIGETIATORS or 

•••M DitoiKAHV COPnTUUCTIOS. 

Inebe/. fi t A 

MalHxM i 10 . 

87x8i;K.Tii 4 0 . 

MxMalo b . . 

40x81 xOrt 0 In . 

4»Kt7x80 7 17 . 




A 4 »aoid,IHmii 



AO icimnr rodbiovis*, « nooAJDOULY, Loiropir. 


I NK17K34 ......11 0 

s^*rig|grrjs!i 

WILLI A-M S. UtntTCN, General Puruiihing Ironnouer. by^M 
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THE SPANISH ANAkCIlY. 

ri^HE prog^csH of disorder in Spain covresjionda \vUl) painful 
JL fidoilty to tho anticipations of prudent politician.^. The 
first day of the Kepuhlic was tlie least gloomy ; and the gutker- 
ing of clouds lias since been uninterrupted. Tho shadow of 
legal right which w:4s prcui>rvcd for a time dUappeared when 
the Ministers, a(f the ^dictation of the mob which h.-al pre- 
viously reih(^€liod tho Cabinet, dissolved the Porinauent 
, .01 tlio Cortos. Even tho cio((uciit assurances of 

Castelau bccainu fuiiitcr and fainter with tJio dissolution of 
military discipline uud of civil obodieiice. In 'defiance of 
probability 'and experience ' the Ministers aficcLcd to hope that 
a Coiistiiuent Ccincs would confer solidity and permanence on 
tlie now instltutiona. The more rational leaders probably stiw 
with alarm (ho election of nn exclusively Kepublican Assembly 
rapreaeiUmg. only tho least euIightencKl and most violent 
sectiou of the community. On the eve of the meeting of tlio 
Cortes, the Govatltnient;, without a pretence of right, cn* 
deavoured to c:u'n a cheap popularity by abolishing all ranks 
of nobility ^aucL titles of iiouour ; but tho original promoters 
of Ute revolutmu were already convinced that it hud pa.s.<tcd 
bt^youd their control.^*' At their fa*.sc hitting the Cortes decreed 
witli ridiculous t^uniinity the estublisiimcnt of that Federal 
Ucpublic which t is never thcloss os yet only a name. From 
that moment the supposed reprcsoiitatives of tho people 
indicated the estimate of their own mission by an iucessiint 
exhibition of utter incapacity and sfiamcless disorder. That 
tho Ministers should resign their ofiices to thes now Assembly 
might be regarded as a dcccfit form ; but in a country wluch 
retained any instinct of practical Government, they ought to 
have been immediately reinstated in their places. A knot of 
politicians which had taken upon itself to overtlivow tho 
Constitution, (ind which had exercised unquestioned power 
for several monthii, was inondly bound to continuo its services 
as long 09 tho eouutry required its aid. It had already bceu 
rumoured that CasTElar was weary of his irksomo task ; and, 
to tlie gencnil surprise, Fioueras also refused to return to 
ofiSce. Having turned the head of tho ship to tho breakers, 
and set all sail, tho crew took to the boats ; and probably their 
' desertioii account# m|K>inc degreo ibr tlie intempeRitovioleiico 
of ibn fiubseqaeiit proceedings. Tho first quarrel arose on 
^ the question whetiier tho new Ministers should bo appointed 
. eingly dr by a list ; and then the Cortes fiercely contested tho 
v'.modo of election bji^opon voting or by ballot. Tho first chief 
of the Cabinet was Sefior y Margall, ono of the few respeot- 
. alilu leaders of the Kepublican party; but in twenty -lour 
hourd he found it necessary to resign, and Figuekas once 
more attempted to form a (^ovoriirncnt. Tho first Cablnt;t 
appointed by tho Cortes lasted long enoiigii to produce a 
budget, which consisted chielly in a proposal to issue 
20,000^000/. of an iiredccmablo paper currency with forced 
circulation. Kevolution, like a wqtch running down, accom- 
plisltes its circles faster and faster, and m^ern imitatious 
revolve in tho familiar groove. Tlie tbroo monihs* old 
Kepubtio in Spain is already reduced to dopendciice on 
except indeed that Spanish banknotes have not 
hke the cunroacy of the first French dtevolution, a mass 
of national property behind them. The .ppponents of the 
sehea^e op^d only suggest the alternative of a forced loan ; 

to a scarcely intelligible statement, tho 
Mku j ^r s* themselves condemned the project of their colleague. 

, SsAOf Oi^SB tendered his resignation of the Presidency over 
w Assembly ; and by the latest aoemint Px t 

MJURtm iMks once XBog|;e dbief Miimiteri whOe Fldosius had 
9 aisu^^» Zoii{tiLLA^ and Scerano Into The 
dimagoguss of the ^streets arb Already exhorting the sovereign 
to Horned, .utboirUy of tbit Cortea, ikiid .It is uot 


improbable that within a week the faction which Corresponds 
to tho I*ans Comniuno may have succeeded to offico. It is 
in Spain apparently that the democratic Helot will furnish 
the moat graphic iJlustrutiou of the blessiugs of univcrsul 
suitrage. 

As might ho expcctQ<l, the (.‘arlists profit by ilio prevailing 
anarchy in tlie prosecution of their potty warfare. Goncrul 
Nouvilas, commanding the Kepublican army in the North, 
1 ms been unabJo to redeem his hosly pledge of overwliolming 
iho insurgents Ivy the beginning of dune. Lx moat of tho 
reported skinnishos tlie Corlists seem to have obtained tlio 
advantage ; but their victories display even %ioso conspicu- 
ously than their defeats the insignificance of their resources. 
Notwithstanding the helplessness of tlieir enemies, tho 
lioyulists have occupied no couKidorablo town, and they are 
evidently unable to place a regular army in the field. ' Their 
hopes of the adhesion of disiifibctcd olBcers have hithcHo been 
disappointed, and there seems reason to believe that the Govern- 
ment troops incline, as far as they have any pmiticoi leaning, 
to the cause of Don Alfonso, son of Queen Ukiitutko An 
obscure Xiivitiny at Grenada is supposed to hdrb heeH pro- 
moted by Alfonsists ; but it is foi the profient^^ddiilicult to 
ascertain tho objects of tho dlircrent civil an^j^wlitary 
Ihctious. In f^oiuo places disturbances have ariivfroiu 
causes unconnected with political objects. A body oi^'epub- 
licau volunteers at AraujuoE was assaulted, in 'bonse- 
queuco of au insult oJl’ercd to a wonuui, by the inhabi- 
tants armed with sticks; and ono of their number wa» 
killed on the spot. Tiic troops in tho garrison of Madrid are 
guilty of frequent acta of insubordi nation ; and their mutinous 
dispiMition isof courso ascribed to tho machinations of CSaTlist 
agents. Thu most serious case of mutiny which has yet oc- 
curred is the revolt of a portion of the troops stationed in 
Catalonia against General Velarof.. The pi’etext of the out- 
break was Urn appointment of an unpopular cnpiain who Was 
rejected by his battalibii with shouts of devotion to tho Federal 
Republic. General VELAime was fiirced to save himsolf by 
tiight^ though it is asserted that a portion of his force has re- 
mained faithful to its colours. The local government of Bar- 
celona, which has on more than one occosioqi^vottred miUtaiy 
insubordination, appears in the present instance to Mde with 
tho General a^inst tho mutineers. It seems that a^f^uta- 
tiun with reintbrceinents has left Barcelona to join Ve^roe, 
and possibly tho revolted troops may for tlie present bo re- 
called to a sense of duty. Tiieir clamorous attachment to tlio 
Federal Kepublic is tbunded ou an intcr^iretation of the phrase 
which probably accounts for ^y popularity which the new 
institutions may enjoy. To its partisans in the army, as in the 
country and tho Cortos, tlio Federal Kepublic represents neither 
a combination of Statos nor a harmonious organization of local 
and central government, but unbounded license to every man 
to do what bo likes. General VELAKOfi violated the principles of 
Federal Kepublicanism by appointing an unpopular captain of a 
company, and conseiiueutiy Uio Fetloral Kopublicana undei; fiia 
command summarily dismissed their General. It would be in- ' 
tcrestiiig to ascertain whether Castelar still believes in the fine 
phrases which he learned from Makxini, or which he adorned 
Ibr himself with the local colouring of Sponidi Fadeiwliam. 
The whole organization of society appoaxetp becaumWDg to 
ruin since the doctrine of disobedience lias been abkndwlodged 
as the rule^'W political practice. It was the pride of the 
Kepublican minority to render no voluntary aubmimon to 
established authoritieB ; and^ow tho uncompromising Motion 
refusesi with better reason, to acknowledge the control of 
rulen who axe thomielrei rovololioiiaqKpiSax^ There are * 
without doubt patriots in iu^udiog perhaps in dieir 
nutubers some of the late Ministen^ who must witness with 
pi& .and indignation tlie collapse of society, but, while 
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:iiit}K>rity hnii been fatally weakened, and while loyalty has 
tor the" tiiiie difrnppcarerl, the ultimate resort of inatcrial 
force is at present iintivailtible, hi all probability Spain will 
fill from bad to worse, until a disciplined forco under a 
cM^^^ble leader lias otnorged from tho chaos of civil conUicts. 
A military despotism may restore order ibr a time ; but the 
whole process of political improvement will have once more 
to begin from the beginning. No political jiarty in Spain is 
exempt from the guilt of liuving deliberately or unconsciously 
contributefl to the overilirow of liberty and order. .Sei:k.\no 
and Pkiu committed a pardonublo error in dethroning a 
Queen whose political ami personal conduct was scandalously 
discreditable. The assassin who murdered Pkim inllicted the 
next blow on the prosperity of Spain ; and the ungenerous and 
foolish opposition of Seurano and tlio Moderate party to King 
Amauko prepared tlie way for the miserable Republic which 
calls itself Federal. 

Thu extreme fiictioii of Madrid is demanding lliroiigli its 
ncw.spapera another armed revolution. It jniglit have been 
thought Umt the passion for iuiaxchy Latl hatialed itself, but 
perhaps those who love rebellion on its own aeouuiit may iear 
that, if the present uj)port unity is lost, there will no longer 
be a Government tor overthrow. According to some reporU 
the obscure persons who hure within tho Libt week succeeded 
one anotlior in oliice have thought of tho ingenious plan of 
distributiug among tlie peasantry tho estates of groat pro- 
prietors. In this way it is supposed tliat a force luighc bo 
created which would be able mid willing to roi^ist tlic Carllst 
incursions. Tho imbecile wickedness of the dominant lactiou 
exceeds all the hopes or fears of its cuvinics. ijeforo the 
present cycle of revolution began, Spain, notwithstanding 
Uio defects of the Guvci-iimcnt, was rapidly advimeing in 
xuateriai prosi>crity, and the discontent which existed was 
znuinly conlincd to the army, tlie Court, and a small 
number of professional pciliticiuus. U'iic Kepubl leans, iirst by 
tlieir opposition to more orderly GoverninentB, and cluefly 
during their own administralioii of public alhiirs, havu 
succeeded in impairing all accurltics for life and ]>roperty, 
so that a large pait of thu more ru&peclublo popnlaliou has 
taken refuge in toreigu countries. Fur the evils wiiich folly 
and ai^hition have iii/ilcted on tho country thoro is abaolub>ly 
no compensation. The (ioveniiiuiut at Miulrid, ii* indexed 
tlioro is a Government, has neither popularity nor power; 
and when it is ovorthro'.vn by some ignoble street riot, its 
unkno>vn members will bo supplanted by re[)rcscntativc.') of 
a still lower social sbalaui. Tiie most conclusive cortdeiiiuu- 
tioxi of tlie Federal Kc]'Ublic is that, in ihc opinion of some 
political observers, tho Cnrlists have fur tlio first time since 
tiie disturljance of tho old law of succcs.'^ioii a possible chance 
of triumpli. Although tlieir cirurts in the Held are petty and 
desultory, an absolute monarch would bo preforrod to tiie 
odious and degrading tyranny of tlio mob of Mailrld and 
Barcelona. A inoveiucnt in i'avour of tlie rival branch of tho 
BouituOKS would probably be more accoptablo to ilio better 
classes; but in the present ciroumstaTices only a inilitary 
leader could even attempt tho re- establishment of order ; and 
SEURASiO, who is pcrhups tlio least unpopular of Spanish 
generals, is an exilu from his country. There is si.)inc coo* 
solution in the knowledge that tho throe months’.rcign of 
philanthropy and rhetoric is at :m end. I'ulitical condict in 
Spain lias reduced itself to the clemoutary form of a mere 
comparison of material forces. The mob has beaten tlio 
* orators ; but it will Ih) crushed in its turn as soon os it 
inoounters a disciplined force. 


UR. FOBSTEU ANT) THE EDUCATION ACT. 

T he Elementary Education Act Amendment Bill, us 
described by Mr. Eojcvi ku, is exactly what it professes 
to be. It amendii but it does not extend. Tlio arrange* 
ments for the compulsory jirovision of schools remain as 
before ; the arrangements for sending children to school 
remain as before. School Boards are not to bo set up 
every where; attendance is not to bo enforced everywhere. 
As regards tlio first of these puints, taken by itself, tho 
omission is consistent with the spirit of ^tho original Act and 
with the repealed declarations of tho yici:*PKJ-:sii>EST of tiie 
CouKCXU Tlie question whether School Boards ought to bo 
made tmiversal may bo differently decided according as it is 
looked at on its own merits or in reierenoe to compulsory 
attssuluice. ^ The Education League wish to see School Bourds 
estAliehed in eveiy school district on both these grounds. 
Ihiqr that is to say, that School Board schools should 


bo provided, not merely, as they are under the Act, in places 
wlicro voluntary cllurt has not provided any efficient school, 
but in places wdicro voluuUiry effort has provided efficient 
sthoola* School Board schools on this theory are to be 
tho rivals, and nor. merely tlio suiqileinenta, of voluntary 
ficiiools. It is (‘viiJout; that to havo made iScbool Boards 
uuivcrsul for this purpose would havo been to introduce %v 
radical alteration into tho Education Act. The leiuling 
principle of that Ait was to arrive at a really national 
system of education by making full u.^ii of tho partial ays* 
Umis already in being. Wherever voliiiiiary effort had pro- 
viilerl sulHcieiit schools, or could be induced to provide them 
within a reasonable time, it wa-i allowed to hold its ground. 
To set up a School Board school si^le by side with voluntary 
n-liools created In answer to the imitation of ihe GoviTiiincnt, 
within throe years from that invitation having been issued, 
and to do this with tho avowed purpohu of killing ofl* tho 
voluntary schools liy means of tlic close utfighbourhood of tho 
Seliool I huird schuols, would have gone very near to breaking 
faith with the persons who, .accepting the Government assur- 
ance that rates might bo made iiniifi-essary by adequate sub- 
scriptions, had provided sulTicient ,«c*lioola out of their owii 
pockets, l^arlianient, A\e know', can make no liinding contracts, 
and if a P>ill making this change had been introduced amt 
passed this t'ession, the iiianagius of voluntary achouls would 
have had no strict right to complain. But Ministers can make 
contracts binding at all events upon tlK'mscIves, and the 
managers of vobintiiry schools would havo had good right to 
complain if .such a Bill hud been passed :it the iii.'*taiicc of tho 
prownt Guvernmont. 

No breach of faith, however, would have been involved in 
tlic univcrHal CBtubli.^bmcnt of School Boards fur tho purpose 
of cijfurcing atleudaiiee at school, foup[»us.ing that it could 
have been bhuwii that no other machiiieiy ’would efiect this 
object e([uuily Wi ll. In tlio uuii.-k<iiuu Jruni tho Bdi of all 
relerciice to tins : 1 ^p^ct of tho quesliun, as well as in the 
highly bignilicaut rclercncc to it in Mr. upecch, the 

iiuluciico of lh(i events of tho sprin,^ may b«s clearly Uiioc<l. 

“ Ai regards compulsory aitcmdanci,” .said Mr. *‘I 

“ have pcisonally the Kame opinion a:> tli.J. which 1 e\i*ici'.-jiid 
‘•la debate last year. I have nut concealed fioui my col- 
“ league.^ luy conviction that direct compuk-ion might be safely 
“ lu ido the gexieial law for Eiigiaml and Wales. ’ Mr. FoUafult 
did not go on to say, but it is not dillicult to siip])iy the gap, 
that his eolleague.s thought that, however safe it would bo lor 
Eughuid and Wales, it would not bo ci|ually safe, fur the 
present Cabinet, Whenever compulsory attendaTico is nisido 
univcrtal — and afler tho pr« codon t uf tho Scoi-ch Ediicalioii 
Bill the change is certain to be lutxoduccd some cl.iy- it will 
proluibly be made so at the cost of some iiard lighting 
ILL rarhamonl', and a languid GovcriLmont with, this 

question, only a divided party to lean on, i.^ nut iiLcnnod for 
hard lighting. I’crliaps compuUury oducaLiuii might havo 
boon as good a (pin.^liuiL to go to the country upon as any 
that could easily be loiind, but to make up its mind to go 
to the countx-y ut all dcmuiids more energy tliau the Govern- 
ment now scexns to possess. Cerlaiuly, if it prefers to be 
carried to the country rather than to go to it, it is pj obably well 
advised in keeping clear of cuiiipuLsory education. It is fair, 
however, to Siiy Uxat there are two coxxsideralions which 
may well Imvo weighed with the Cabinet in determining to 
leave the question alone. The first is, ilxnt whatever be Uio 
nature of the machinery by which altcnduuco is to bo enforced, 
tliO creation of it must throw large additional burdens on tho 
rules, and in the present temper of tlie House of Commons on 
this subject it is nob difiicult to say how it would have re- 
ceived a proposal having this eiicct. A good number of 
j>crs^>iia who now hLlk cheerily enough in favour of compulsory 
educalioii might have changed their nolo when tlio liiuinciai 
p:Lrt of tixe question came up for discussLon, ami it is 
possible that a luotlon not to go on with the Bill until 
after some setUeuxent has been arrived at in the matter 
of local taxation might have ibuud unexpected lavour even 
on tlie Liberal bunches. The second cunsiderution is that 
the establishment of direct compulsion iis a general luvQ 
would be very much easier if tlie religious difficulty were 
out of tho way. As things stand, and arc likely to stand for 
some timo to coinc, tho only schools in many districts wiU 
bo voluntai^ schools. Compulsory altondaiice would there- 
fore mean compulsory atlcndunce ut Denominatioxud eclxeols 
under the ]^rotoction of tho conscienco clause. With proptf 
safeguorde in the way of ins|ioction, we believe that this k 
a sufficient protection; but the Education League would 
certainly xiot accept it os such. It ia highly probeble that 
ffie next election will convince Uiese gentraen that ibeir 
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C >W6r in the country ia very mticfa less than tiliey havo till 
teiy aupj)OBed it to ije, iiud if tlieir weuknoaa in the Iloueo of 
Gomuiona can be shown to be an accurate niesisuro of their 
weakness in ttio consiitueucies, it wiU bo very much easier to 
settle the questiou of compulsory attendance at school. 

The positive provisions of the Bilh ao far as they were 
^explained oii Thursday, are mainly two. Iiis,KiSON*8 Act 
^ is to be made compulsory instead of permUsivo; and tho 
payment of school fees is to bo transferred from the fckshoul 
Boards to Uio Board of Guardians. At present the Guardians 
may provide for the education of the oiiildren of outdoor paupers 
if they think fit, but they must not make that provision a 
condition of relief. Mr. h'oasTua proposes to repeal Dknison's 
A ct, and to enact that where outdoor relief ia glvou to chil- 
dren between five and thirteen years of ago, or to their 
piirenU, it shall be a conditiun of sncli relief that elementary 
education in reading, writing, and nritlimeticshall be provided 
lor them, aud tho OiiarJians shall give such further relief as 
may be necessary for that purpose. We do not iraagino diat 
this clauso will meet with any opposition. It is a matter of 
Uie most obvious common sense that in rolleviiig adult paupers 
care should bo taken not to breed up a new generation of 
paupers to take their place. But to accustom the child of a 
pauper from babyhood to bo niuintained out of the rates, while 
denying him the education which may give him hereafter the 
wisfi and the power to maintain liiuiself, is Uic best way to 
ensure his becoming a pauper as soon us lie is old enough to 
inako a choice for himself. As the law sluiids, parsimo- 
nious Boards of Guardians need not provide for tho children 
of out-door paupers being educated, mid even Boards of 
Guardians, whose wisdom extends boyouil pciieo, are bound 
to relievo a parent even if he reluscs to send !iis child 
to school. There aro :it least, Mr. Foustur siiys, 
200,000 children of school age Avho.'iO parents are 
(Mitdoor paupers, so that the effect of the new provision 
wdll be to extend compulnory edacation to a large propoitioii 
of the children who moj*t suind in need of it. The vexed 
cpiC'Rtion of tho a 5 th Clause of iIuj Kduculion Act is dealt with, 
ill essentials, in tho way wdiieh wo have all along advo- 
cated. Whorever tho puixiit of a child rotiuired by the by- 
laws of a School Board to attend school stitisfics the Guardians 
that ho is itnablo from poverty to pay tlio school Ices, the 
Guardians are to make him such allowance as will cnablo him 
to pay them ; but iLis allowance not to bo grunted or vo- 
fused uii condition of the child atlcnding any public eletuouliiry 
school other clian Mich as may bo selected by the parent. Mr. 
For.sTKn oskod tho House to observe that the new cluubo does 


FRENCH FINANCE. 

T he now Govcnimont in France starts with ono gfatf liod 
incontestable advantage, for it can at once got credit &r 
wisdom and patriotism by merely avoiding the fiiuinciAlhereaiea 
of M. Tiiii:i:s. Last summer ovor3ahing w'as sacrificed to the 
0110 great o])jecl of floating on sutisllictory terms an enormous 
loan. Ill order that it might bo fiuuted, M. Tm£fiS liad to be 
aliow^od it) govern as he pleased, aud to shape the financial jpolicy 
of the country after hia own fashion, lie had two spociat iauciss 
to which ho adhered, until, for the sake of political pooce, Uiooe 
who moat clearly saw tho blunders be w'us making assented 
to what ho proposed. Ho waa bent on freeing Franco from 
all Treaties of Commerce w'hatevcr, and ho was resolved that 
u largo portion of tho annual revenue should be derived from 
taxes on iraw materials. There wiis at no time any point 
on which he bestowed so much iuces.sunt attention, or to carry 
which he worked so cleverly and manmuvred so adroitly, aa. 
that of taxation of raw maUTuils. Uo assured the Assembly over 
aud over ugsiin that theso taxes would produce four millions 
storling. U waa in vain that he was asked to explain how 
be proposed to get this revenue whilo existing treaties still 
pcnulitcd the free import of some at leubt of the raw maierisla 
that wore to be taxed; and a spochil Coininllteo in vain re- 
ported that, after examining the question to tho best of their 
abilit}', they had cumo to the conclusion that tho country 
would scarcely got a farthing of uvaihible revenue ihiiu the 
taxes oti raw niateriala. M. Tjhdrs replied that ho was 
M. TiUJiUS, that lie knew from the touching of his inner con- 
sciousness that four millions w'lis the sum that would ho pru- 
duccil, and th:it this was tho exact sum nacessary -to balance 
the Budget. If tiio country is to bo cleared of the foreigner 
there must bo a b»g loan, ho kept on rcpe.'iting ; if thoro is to 
bo a big loan, the Budget is to ho b:danccd; if tho Budget is 
to bo buimiccd, raw uiauriais must bo taxed. Tho Assembly 
listened, did nut belie ve a word he baid, and voted as ho 
wished. Iiidircctlj' this vote produced the effect intended. 
Jjvtiders did not accept M. TiJiU):s's stuieincuts and HUppoBo 
that tho Tudgoi would bo balanced by taxes on raw inaterittls, 
but they baw in tho rcadincas of the Asbciiibly to Support tho 
CbivcnimoTit of tho day on financial question^, even against 
tho opinion of nine- tenths of the voters, an nssuranoe that 
Franco vroiild m some way or other .see that its Budget was 
balanced. Now that suiTicient time liab elapsed to uaccrtaiti 
what has been the practical cllect of tl)o scheme of taxation to 
which M. Thibks clung so fondly, it i.s found that all his 
expectations imvo been deceived. Tho la.xes on raw materials, 


not enact that i'cc.'R aro to be paid to school iiianagers 
out of the rates, but simply tJjat holp shall bo gi^co out 
of tho rates to parents who without such help would not 
bo able to obey the Jaw. it is to be icared that the Educa- 
tion League will take no account of thus distinction, 
and Mr. Dixon has ia Jlict already sounded tho note 
of fierce hostility to the Miiiistciiul proposal. They will 
want to trace out the expenditme of tho relief gNcii, 
and will grudge tho outlay of tho Ica&t portion of it in 
sending cliildrcn to Denominational schools. \Y hy they are not 
equally precise about the expenditure of relief given for oilier 
purposes — why, for example, the}’ do not make it a grieVianco 
that one old pauper buys her tea from a Komuii Catholic 
grocer, while another buys her snuil' from a tobacconist in 
connexion with tho Congregational Union, is hard to sny. 
But they are likely, if this uiiiilogy is driven home, to arrive 
at consistency by an absurd extension of their tlicory, rather 
than by a rational abandonment of it. It has long been 
evident that upon this poiiit thero ia no room for compromise. 
Bo long as voluntary schools hold their present place in 
our educational system, the liberty given to a {larcnt by 
the 25th Clause to send his child to the school he likes ' 
best, whenever there ia inuro than one which givfN» ciricienC 
elementary education, is e.s£^ciuial to tho succes-sful work- 
ing of compulsion; and though the Education League 
mav wish to dispense with elementary education altogether 
ratner than have it on those terms, tho country is not 
prepared to go witli them. That Mr. Forster has nmiutuiuod 
distinction betwocii paupers and |mreiits requiring educa- 
tional relief ia to be regretted. It is an unmeaning distinction 
at tho best, and it may easily become a mischievous one. Borne 
of the worst evils^ attending it, however, will be removed by 
^e Guardians being made Uie vsfaicle Uirough which the relief 
is administered* It will be thoir business to determine whether 
the ploa made out fcr it is jpnuiuc, and they will havo a hvrge 
ptaotical* experienoe to guide them in arriving at a conclusion. 


which wore intended to pioiiuce four niilIiou«, havo not pro- 
duced anything. The whole Kchenio is a total failiuv. Tlio 
expected revcjrucfroni other source:; lii(.s also proved deficient, 
and the new Guvernmont, which finds a naiurul pleasure in 
revc.Mling all that its adversaries minit havo long inouruod 
over in :^ccict, announces that ihcro is a deficit of eight 
millions storling. .To ]»rL>vide lor a deficit of ciglit millions 
sterling is generally us iiielanchol}' a dnt}- as a Government 
c:ju bo called on to dlschurge. Butin tlut< case there is much 
lo maku tJio o])crutiou pleasant, 'i'hc new hlinistry ciiu clearly 
ciist tho burden of discredit on tho shoulders of their pre- 
decessors, and every financial step they take is also a stop 
towards the great rc&ult of lowering the rerjutatiou of M. 
TillERS. 

Tho new Government Is remarkably t^Toing in financial 
ability. M. Magne wos twice Fiiuuico Minister under tho 
Empire, and the confidence he won in that position is generally 
recognized as one of the main causes of the great rise in the 
price of the public funds during the lost fortnight. M. D£ la 
Bouillerze, the Minister of Coniuimcc, was the author of tho 
Fimtncial Report of 1871, and was the Reporter on tho Budget 
of 1872. Both Ministers votid .'igaiust tho taxes on raw 
maierials, and al^stoincd from voting tur tho Bill to abolish tho 
English Treaty of Coniincrci^. Now, therefore, that tJiey aro 
prepared to roverae the policy of their prcdcccBSors, they come 
forward perfectly unfotlorcd, and command tho attention due 
to men who thoroughly understand tho business they are 
taking in hand. On S^aurday a deputy, acting no doubt in 
concert witii tiic Guverniucnt, proposed that the taxes on raw 
materials should not bo lovi^ until compensalory duties 
could be imposed on all foreign goods. This waa, in efieot, 
to suggest that tho whole of M. Thiers's pecuUar system of 
finance should remain in abevance until all oxisting Treaties 
of Commerce have expired. Tlxo Minister of Couuerce replied 
that, as to the taxes on raw materials, it was impossible any 
longer to regard thorn as a soutco of revenue; and that for 
linnucial purposes the law of lijn must be regarded 
as a dead letter. But the proper treatment of tho 
Trearies of Commerce presented sonie ^fficulty, for negotia- 
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tkma liad boen oarrie<l on by ibe late (lovernrncnt witli Italy, 
England, and Belgium, and thenuw Guverninont wa^ not pre* 
pared, without iUrlber ceusideratiooi to (»u\to how {hx It fotmd 
itself pledged by Whllt lliwl Ucuu UVOV. MoanwhiU a Com- 
mittee of the Aaaeiiibly appointed to inquire' into couiiTiofcial 
aflttini has made a suggebtion which, if it could bp 04irrtird 
out, would remove many difficulties. It is, that the Treaties 
of i860, without being formally renewed, sliould bo put 
practically into 0{)erntidti by what the Committee term ts&elt 
reconduction.” Tlius tno whole of M. TiifKRss work 
w^ould be swept away at ono stroke ; and although it is not 
known whether the Ministry will adopt the suggestion, the 
MiNiSTEB of CoMMKiiCE hiis tokcii au important st<q> in 
this direction by announcing his readiness to abrogate the 
new Merchant Shipping Act, by which a heavy defer- 
ential duty was iinposod on English vessels. Tliis Act, 
which was one of the chief gems of aM. Thieus s Protectionist 
policy, was intended to give new llle to the lunguLshing ooiii- 
mcrcial marine of Franco *, but i)L‘actically it has liad a totally 
opposite ciTect. It has Uirown French trade into confu.sion, it 
has diverted commerce from French to Dutch and Belgian 
ports, and, while it.luis produced great irritai ion among Kngliblt 
siilpowncrs, it has conferred no bonctit i«ti the. owners of French 
vessels. The Minister, thcrcibif*, had tlio satisihetiun of at 
once taking a step Avliich lie could rc;ly upon as being regarded 
by England as a friendly act, and at the saiuo liino gratifying 
the French commercial public. In rocurring to a more 
liberal fiaoucial jtolicy ho will have no c»ppusLtion to fear from 
his habitual adveraarics. Tlio Left, when they supported AL 
Thiers in bis fanciful schemes, openly avowed that they con- 
aidered him totally wrong, but were prepared for temporary 
political purposes to support him whether ho was wrong or 
right. 

But the deficit of eight millions rornains, and the first idea 
of the Ministry seems to have been 10 procure what is wanting 
by a new tux on business traiisacUotiK and by an inenuiso of 
tlm Registration duties. Formidable objections may be urged 
against looking to either ol' these two sources. To increaso 
the Registration duties is simply to add to the oxisting heavy 
burdens on land ; and although it would be equiuibio to make 
tho landed classes bear tlieir hliare of new taxatiou if trader%i 
were to be subjected to new tuxes, tho justice of tho siiiomc 
would scurcely reconcile Uie grumbling suKiii proprietors, in 
whom the now Government iiopes to find its surest aliics, to 
pay more than is n.>vv cxaolod from them. The tii\ on busi- 
TiC.ss transac.tions has ulinost every possible fault that a tax 
can have. It would be as imjui.Hitiirjni as the li iconic 'Utx, and 
it would full most unfairly on diiferunt sets of traders. What 
is proposed is that a tax of one per cent, should be levied, not 
on the net profits, but 011 tho gross tnuisactions of traders. 
The oilener, therelbie, that u muti turned over Jiis money, the 
more lie would pay to the StaU!, although ht.s prolit ou each 
transaction might bo very small. .Nothing could bo more 
certain to discourage commercial activity and enterprise, as 
tho accidental nature of his business, and not his availublo 
early revenue, would dctCTiniuo how much a trader Avuuld 
ave to 'pay. 80 difficult is it in tho present stale of F ranee 
to imrent now tuxes, tliut attention has been naturally directed 
to a inOthod of uvoidiug altogether tho necos.sity of now taxa- 
tion. The .Stale has arranged to repay the money lent it by 
the Bank of Franco by auumil insialmcnta of eight iinilions 
atorliijg. If the Statii did not p:iy in tho coming financial 
year Uiis instalment, there would be eight inilUons loss to 
provide from taxation, and thus tlio Budget would be 
balanced without a farthing of new tixalioa being requisite. 
Tto mode of getting out of the difficulty is ddightfoily 
simple, and tho uttraction of diverting these eight uiilliotis 
from tlieir appointed object is so great that inventive financiers 
are always proposing cchemca lor turning this fund to 
account in their own fashion. M. l’ouYEu-(dU£UTiEii, for 
example, has recently suggested that it might be very con- 
voniently used for paying oil' Uio purchase-money of tho 
Eastern railways; and us the Government pays only one per 
cent, to the Bank, while it juiys six j)cr ceut. interest to every 
ono else, there is evidently no end to the ways in which it might 
be shown that tho State Avould reap an immediate gain if it 
postponed the repayment of its debt to tho Bunk. But 
to pioposa such a postponement is really to toko a 
very serious step. Until its debt is repaid, the Bank 
canaot resume cam payments ; until cash j)aymentB are re- 
sumed, Franco is cut off from a must important portion of 
com&ercial busluesa. Tbm used to he two centres of 
•xobange operations in Europe, London and Paris ; but since 
thewarof 1S70 exchange business has been altogether diverted 
fym Parii^ and London bus. become the one centre of Euro- 


pean operations, as the nature of their Mtstness requiim that 
dealers should bo cortuin of being paid, if they need it, in gold. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that the Bank^f F'mnoo should 
regard with the (rroateat regret tho loss of tho important posi- 

t!dn it onco held, :ind shOUld insisl Qiiil iiu eacriliuo w to. 

gr^at to enable Paris to become once ingro the rival of London. 
Men of great liiianoial aluiity are sure to urge this view in thei\'^ 
Assembly, and no one could he better uwaro than M. Magke* 
how much ho is abandoning if ho defers the rc.suinption of 
(Kisli payments to an iudelinitc period. .Should tlio Ministry 
make the proposal, it Will probably curry it, for the only 
:ilternativo is to invent new t.^xes, uhd tins is beyond the 
power of an (Opposition. But it is certain that tho proposal 
would be made with the greatest reluctance on tlie part of the 
(iovi^rnmeiit, and wouhl be accepted by tho As.«;einbly with 
tho sovero (lisapprov.al of those in its ranks best qiialided to 
judge of the ultluiatc consequences of wljat was being done. 


THE SCmCH UJIURCIIES. 

rilHE A i^scmbli^s of the S;oU'h Churclics would, it might 
- 1 - reasonably bo thought, present a very J)le:l^ing apectuelo 
of active and suecosslul j’rotcMUutism. 'fho groat iiiuss of 
the nation is of utio falrh, and that faii.li is endeared to it by 
history, tradition, and tho rcuicinbrancos of great triumphs 
over great clilliculLies. In everything that idscivhurc is coii- 
sidored to ibnu the basis of a Ciiristiau coniiiuniiun tlie vast 
bulk of -Scotcliiijon are absolutely agreed. Tho population 
cx)n9ista of a niilhou and a half Presbyterians of tho Esta- 
blished (Church, half as many Presbyteriaiib of the Free 
Church, and nearly half a million LTuted Prcbbyleriiuus. 
Outside the Presbytiirian fold there are llirce liundicd thou- 
sand Roinuii Catholics, and lc.ss than ono hundred thousand 
Kpisco|uilians. There is no tenet that has tho con- 

nexion with theology or spiritual life as to which tho divisions 
of the PruslqUiiian fold arc at variiiijce. What, separates 
iheiu is that tho United Probbylerians winh the t/liurch to have 
nothing to do with liie vSlate, the Free Clmreh wishes the 8tatc to 
a.'iSi.'tt the t 'ii urch , ]>rovii]ed i tdoosso on t(Tnis of w lii«*h the Ch urr.h 
appro vop, and the Established ( hurch likos I j bo eunnoctod 
with the 8tat'‘, and is per/cctly content to }ia\e the prcfitige of 
cordial rulations with the Crown, and as luueli in iho way of 
ondowinonts os it van gel. In spite, liowcvcr, oi' their agrooing 
ou ninety -nine pointe out of a hundred in whicdi Christians 
feel warm ijitercbl, their discord as to the hundredth point i.s 
enough to develop all the vigour and Imy of theological 
bitteinoss atul theological hatred. It is poiiiaps because lliey 
agree in bo much that they hate and revile each other so 
Ijerccly ill tho narrow Held of their disiigrocuiont. Tiio main 
note or mark of tSeoteli Pro,»byteriuiiisni is its intense 
paroclilalism. It i.s the perfect llowering of religious U adic- 
ilom. Tho meetings of tho Assemblies ring with tho utter- 
ances of alternuto bombast and scurrility which are so 
familiar a feature in the proceedings of vcstiies and parkli 
Btiurds. There is no measure or sense of proportion in any- 
thing that is said. Any departuro from tins view oi' the 
speaker is spoken of as if it showed a depravity auilicicut 
to doom to destruction a world hi which sucli opinions 
can be held. Men of the most earnest sincerity uud tlie 
most amiable tenipcr secni to bid good-by to common 
sense altogether when they come within tho clelerio- 
ruiing inliucnce of an Assembly. Dr. Doif, who has given 
almost the whole of a long and successful Jiib to missionary 
work in India, has been acting as the Moderator of tlie Free 
Churc}i, suid a man who has seen many men and things, and 
who has won fume for liimseif and his Church by his labours 
abroad, might bo expected to bo a little reaaohablo when ho 
camo to preside over the meetings of his brolliren at home. 
Bat Dr. Duff is no more abio to resist tho demoralizing 
atmosphero of a General AsBombly tlian any one el^. lu au 
opening address which iilled twenty-one colutuna of a local 
journal, he touched on every subject lliat interested him. 
Among other things, he announced to his hearers tlmt an 
event had recently happened which was the most critical, Uip 
most grave, and the most appalling event in tho history of tlto' 
human race since the fall of Adah. Persons not accuslou^ed 
to tho language of speakers in General Assemblies would 
never guess, if they guessed all the rest of timir lives, wbut 
this awful event really was. It was the election ^ a Mr. 
B100 as a member of tlio School Board of Edinburgh. 
Nor was Dr. Duff, to bestow on , whom the title of 
Moderator is the only trace of humour in the prooeedinn 
leM aspiring in his language when coounentinj^ on uie 
behaviour oi'tho brethren over whom he was presiding. They 
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rolioted th«ir ftelfain by iEmly hiiiung^ the speech of ' 
witJi 'wbom '&ey diin|nye^ This, the SCodmtor infonbi^ 
tbom, tminded him m Melton's himiDQ; Devibi in ivbitt he 
Guphomimioally caU|^ a remarlckble place.” No one ^ma 
€0 have thought theib waaeny thing dad in thia« ^ey were, 
met in General AmemUy, and therefero it «oomod to them 

Pfifffictly natural tkat tnoy i^ould hiss any lellow-lahonrm; 
la the spiritual vineyard whose c^iniona on the minutest 
. point of ecclesiastical arrangements diilhrod from thmrs, and 
F that in return their President should tell them' that they 
made him feel as if ho were in Miltok's Uoli. • ^ 

A story is told that at one of these meetings a speaker re- 
marked that the speeches of thoao who preceded him reminded 
him of hia wife’s tea, which was very hot and very weak. 
This description gives a not inaccurate, although perhaps 
too complimentary, impressiou of tho speeches made at 
a veay excited and stormy meeting of the Free Church 
Assembly held a few days ago. There was no tea at 

all hi most of tlicse outpourings. It was all undiluted 

hot water. Speaker alter speaker rose, and so intense 
was the interest excited that ihu Free Church was on the 
very brink of breaking up on tho point at issue ; and yet any 
one outside tho communion might read columns of these 
speeches as reported, and fail to gain die slightest duo os to 
what it was that formed tho subject of quarrel. It was some- 
thing so very small that it could not bo put into intelligiblo 
laiiguago. And yet tlio quarrel was carried on at a white 
heat, and passion seemed destined to triumph over reason, if 
tliero was any reason to triumph over, when all of a sudden 
a compromise was suggested which appears totally uumOiining, 
and then all tho Assembly declared itself happy and satisfied, and 
tlie Moderator declared that there had been a special interpo- 
sition of Divine Grace to avert disruption, and prayer was 
offered up in thankfulness for a great deliverance. Up to a 
certain point the question is not wholly unintelligible. As the 
Kstablishcd Church is rather larger in number than the two 
other Presbyterian Churches, and as both of theso agree in think- 
ing tliat tho Ernstianism of tho Established Church is one of the 
most frightful things on earth, it occurred to many lenders of 
the two dissentient bodies that, if they united, Uicy might do 
more to hurt the Established Church than they could do singly. 
Accordingly, tor nine years there has been a movement 
in tills direction, and tlie timo seemed to have arrived to carry 
it out so fur as might bo practicable. But there was a 
minority in the Free Churoh which abhorred the thought of 
joining so dangerous a body as tho United Presbyterians; and 
this minority Uiroateued that, if they were outvoted, they 
would appeal to tho Courts of Law, and claim tlmt, iia they 
wished tor no change, all the property of tho Free Church 
should be handed over to them as tho true representatives of 
tho communion. As the whole basis of the Freo Cliurch is | 
its protest against tho temporal Courts having jurisdiction in 
spiritual matters, there was something suprenioly audacious 
in tills threat. But then it seemed as if the law was likely to 
be on the dde of these illogical disputimts, and it would have 
been an absurd termination of an attGm])t to enlargo the 
borders of the Free Church if all its possessions had passed 
into tho hands of a minority. The promoters of union were 
therefore obliged to sucouiub, and they did this under tho 
veil of a compromise which is'totiUly unintelligible. This 
does not, indeed, impair the effect of a comproiniso which 
is merely a means of concealing defeat, and which may 
answer its purpose perfectly well alUiough no one un- 
derstands it. But tho state of mind in which such a com- 
promise could be accepted affor so much previous ojiposition 
hud raged an hour or two before is strongly chuructcristio. It 
Is now arranged that, if a Free Church congrcg:ition chooses to 
call a Unit^ Presbyterian minister, tho Presbytery shall 
pronounce that this call is regular and suirictcnt, and shdl send 
iiim some special Free Church documents of which he need take 
no notice, but in which his silence is to bo token as implying 
that ho a^ees, and then he may minister to the Free Church 
congregation that wiahcA for him. It had previously been 
propoaSd Uiat' under similar circuu^stances tho Presbytery 
should sustain the call, and this was pronouncoil to be so 
^testable a proposal as to necessitate the disruption of tlio 
Church on the part of those who perceived its enormity. Tho 
^jaruption seemed inevitable, and the minority had alreatly 
hired a. public building in which to take up their new 
qimrterswhen fortunately tho dinner-hour arrived.* During 
tfiis happy interval a conciliatory member was prompted, as 
the Mod^litor tbioks, by a special interposition to suggest 
should not sustain the call, but 
pronquhea It sufficient Directly those magio words were 
the ^)rit of peso^ entered into every breast Brothers 


ftll bleal^ and moltihf brothirfy ami%. and oU^^' 
iwoetn^ harmony, andiiptura. How this happdi^; it Si 
hopelesi to attempt to it is move eafey to-eiitBr; 

theieeiinga of one of the ardent spirits of the minority 
told hie.oongregMon OQ tb6 succeeding Sabbsib ibait M 

vvflvMito b« «guia Dpt De atlified, tbat a hi 

been actually hired, and Chat he was of opimoa that the din* 
ruption ought to have token place.* 

The Assemblies of the Established Church are much mom 
decorous, although parochialism is tolerably rampant thm 
also. We lather from the records of recent meetings th^ the 
Church is fairly flourishing ; that it at least holds its own 9 
that it collects and spends a considerablo amount of money ; 
and that it is especially anxious for the conversion of tho Jews. 
This was all set forth witli tho usual adornments, and in 
the usual metaphoric language. The Church was under 
tho waves, but floating on them ; beleaguered, but ready to 
unmask its own {lowerful batteries ; and, in short, capable of 
being pictured under any images of combined adversity and 
success. But what really took up almost tiio whole time and 
absorbed almost tlio whole interest of the Assembly was a die-^ 
cussion of tho case of Dr. Wallace, who has a chumh in 
Edinburgh, and who bus lately been appointed by the Crown 
to a chair in tho University of Edinburgh. Witli the habitual 
injustice of Uieological enemies, some of thuso who resented 
his appointment os a Professor thought that they could deal him 
a side blow by raking up expressions which he was said to 
have used in tho pulpit, but of whicli no notice had been 
taken until he had gained j^romotion. The diief allegation 
seems to have been that Dr. Wallaci: had applied the terms 
fickle, lawless, and fidgety *' to tlie Deut as conceived in the 
popular Scotch theology. But there can be nothing heretical 
in giving a mistaken account of other people’s opinions, and it 
was heresy with which Dr. Wallace was charged. At the same 
time, if such expressions were used in tho pulpit, no greater proof 
could bo given of the deep-seated parochioJism of the Scotch 
ecclesiastical mind. Liberalism may be as parochial as any- 
thing else, and nothing can be in worse toate than offensive^ 
oxs^gorated exprosHious from tho pulpit intended to hold up to 
ridic^o the opinions of ordinary beliovers. The** Assembly had 
finally Die good sense to put a stop to tlic vague proceedings 
against Dr. Wallace, and to declare that if people wished to 
attack him they must do so in a regular manner, uurl prove what 
they asserted. There is always some kind of moderation and 
good sense and {lerception of what justice requires in a 
Church tliat is connected ivith the Stale, and tlio decision of 
tho older Assembly shines by contrast with tho fui'ioos 
babbie of its younger rival about sustained and sufficient 
calls. But it is impossible not to see that the |iarocbiaIisin of 
Presbyterianism must in the lung run destroy it in a country 
wliicli, outside religious affairs, is making progress so sapldly 
IIS Scotland. One siguiiicuut symptom of Ukia i.s that the 
Established Church cannot, as its recent Kc|)orta show, get a 
sufficient number of candidates for tlio ministry. Able young 
men cannot in these days feel much attraction for such arenas 
as General Assemblies ; and tlio laity, us it moves forward, 
will gradually come to regard these exhibitions of clerical 
thought and temper with a mixture of pity and contempt. * 


THE GOVEKXMENT OF COMBAT. 

M BE ULE seems destined to bo the evil genius of tho 
• Duko of Bkoglie’s Ministry. His first Circular to 
tho prefects went as fur as it was possible to go with decency 
in the way of corrupting public opinion. In England the 
issue of such instructions would have been regarded as toutu- 
mount to ail admission tliat the majority in tho Assembly ijp 
not supplomenLc<i by any corrcdponding majority in tho 
country. In France, however, the habit of subinissiuii to the 
authorities is so well established tlmt it aoeuicd nothing uioi'e 
than natural that the now Minister of tho Interior should 
direct his subordinates how to Uini thi,^ habit to account. 
What really puzxlcd Frenchmen wiia tlio omission of the Into 
Government to uko tho same course. If M. Thiers had not 
left the electors free to choose their giwn representatives, it ia 
by no means unlikely that tl^ Consorvatives would have , 
condoned his other shortcomings ; but tlioy found it impos- 
sible to feel themselves safe under an Adiuinistration whieh 
neglected so indispeuaablo a political duty. Consequently 
M. BluLfys first Circular was intended, not only as a 
for the new prefects, but also as an intimation to the friends 
of tho Govornmeut that the officials in charge of tho elections 
would no longer be allowed to disregard their duties as they 
had disregarded tlieui under M. Tiusrs. If the Circular gave 

B 
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aomo colour to dio ckargo of Imperiiiiism wh^ has bBsa 

frCClj btOUghV Dljainiit tho new tho UuUMtOt OOuld sA 

least plead that it was essential to let the CcmserTativos see 
that they had gained Bomething by M* TuiEua'a depo»tlon. 

Tl»e seoond Circular probably means nothing more tiuui 
the first, but It differs from it in the imponrtant particular 
of saying exactly what it means. That this distinoUon is not 
SID insiguiticaiit ono is clear from the impression which M. 
Beul^'s language has mode on the supporters of the Govern* 
mcnt It is a well understood maxim in politics that there 
are many things tlia|^ <mn be safely done which cannot be 
safely talked about. *Th|0 French Conservatives ore In tlie 
position of a csindidaie for a seat in Parliament who in not 
averse to judicious bribery, provided tliat liis agent takes 
care that ho knows nothing about it. It might have been 
whispered about that tliis or ibat Kepublioan newspaper liad 
been bought, and the Conservatives would only have felt 
a secTCit pleasure in the rctlection that their interests wore in 
careful liands. But to have the order to buy produced tu its 
naked simplicity is anotlicr matter. M. Beole’s Circular is a 
virtual pruchiinatioa that Consorvative principles are of so 
little account in the country that they ciui only be 
raved from oxtinction liy hiring journaliata to write 
them up; and though the Bight may fed an uneusy 
fiuspiciou that tills is the fact, they are naturally dis* 
glutted at having their suspiciouH put into a shape in which 
they can be rciul to the \Yhole Assembly. Men do not always 
liko having tliuir fears revealed to theinsolvcs, and in this case 
they have to lioduro the greater misfortune of having their 
fears rovealed to their enemies. The bargmn wliich M. Beule 
is BO anxious to conclude is now discredited boforuhand. 
The newspapers which aro susccplildo of becoming Con- 
** servativc " will now have lo put a bridlu on their desires. 
Their convor.'iioa must bo delayed until there has boon litno 
for the ch.aravtvr of ‘liio arraiigeiueuU in cousidcTaliuii of 
which their eyes arti to be opened to the truth to drop out 
of recollection, llowovi^r highly they may value the flow of 
telegraphic nows which the Minister promises to the joumalH 
which support his policy, they must necessarily be shy of 
profiting by it.^ The (.)p\»oaitioi\ jouniaU will take caro that 
the terms on which it is to bo obtained me sulliciently 
jKtraded before tljo public, and a newspaper which is known 
to have been bribed is hardly worth the cost of bribing. 
Altogether, M. IjEulk will perhaps think it best to jKistporio 
the organisation of his new department. The publiwition of 
this unfortunate Circular is probably due Co M. Bkcle’s 
injudicious liasto to make iiso of his now machinery, lie 
has been dismiss:]*,^ and appointing prefects at such a pace 
that ho can hardly liavo known whom to trust and whom to 
distrust. If he kid waited till tl»o recojistruciion of the stsiff 
was complete, the chaiu'cs of disclosure would have been 
fewer. He would have had time to go cuvcfully over the 
list of nominations, and any pridect betraying the nature of 
his instructions to M. Gamuktta would have iiupcnUed 
his whole future career. As it is, it is inoro than 
possible that the Circular has fallen into tho hands of 
some ofliciiil wlio luid already been dismissed and was only 
holding oiiice until his successor came to relievo him, or who 
know that his atriy in of lice ’would b (5 .'it an end us soon as 
M. Beule had acquainted himself with Ida auleccdcuts. To 
comiuuiiicate its coiiU nls to tho leader of tlic) Left was not 
only, UiercUiro, an act of pleasant revenge on the (iovern- 
mciit, it. wrii al&o the CHUd'lialmu.nt of a certain clnini.cai 
the Opposition w'liouovcr they aro next in ])0\ver. It is 
difficult to eay how mucli iiijiiry to tho Mhiistry ihia dis- 
covery may iiut d:. It lias already cost them the services of 
u useful fcuhordirinto. and it may yet lead to tho retiromeiit 
of M. Beule hiin.^f if. We c.'ui hardly believe that tlic Duke 
of Buogije has so entirely forgotten his Liberal triiining as 
lo approvo of tliis v.holcculo ]uirch:i 3 C of tho jirovincial press. 
Ho is too much a victim to a blind fear of revolution to bo 
very careful a.> lo ihu menus cmjiloycd to st.-ivo it offj but he 
is probably as unwilling ns his .supporters to havo tlio uaturo 
of tbese means too coarsely brought home to liiitu His 
xelationn with tho colicaguo whos*' oarelesHncss liaa caused 
this aniioyuuco can scarcely be us ]>l(!fu*aLit as they were 
before, and'if tbc change slif^uld induce M. Becle to resign 
his oiUee, tho effect on a coalition built up of such iiicdu* 
gruuus iiiatoriiils may bo uiKxp<*otodly di.-*iwtrous. At all 
events, tho debate of Tuesday proved that the Opposition 
could command, at' first starting, und at tho call of their least 
trusted eriicf, a compact minority of 308 vote's, 

Tho impression conveyed by this remarktiblo document is 
as little favourable! to tho wisdom as to tho liones^ of tho 
Ministry* In so fur as M. BaOLifc Mpresents their viowo— 'Oitd 


Im laaUowad to ewfua i&offiQi.oaMr tahfag mam 
tho fttt rmonaihilito of (iio (fimnlar, 

present them eompkiw^ umaKT uui ia,qr We neepfeG^ted 
in the lightest degree by the expexienee 0^ their nrinTnnessrm. 
One prineipal source of the weakness Wn time to timadieelosed 
in the ssomingly strongest Governments in franoe hsa been tho 
absence of any independent public opinion in their favour. 
They have had servants of all kinds ready to do their bidding 
so long as they were paid for it, but they have bod no real 
friends. And ono main cause ofthiafriendimaess has beem their 
anxiety to buy Bupport instead of waiting for support to offer 
itself. The aid of a single newspaper voluntarily given on 
public grounds is more useful than the advocacy cl a dozen 
when it has been secured at a figure porfeotly well known to 
all who care to find it out. But if every paper is sounded by 
the prefect in order to ascertain whether it is willing to be 
bought, such independent journalism as exists in the French 
provinces naturally drifts towards the Opposition. It does not 
get any advantage lix>m taking the part of the Government 
because it rejects the Government shilling, and yet every 
word it says in defence of the OovomTnent exposes it to tho 
imputation of being in tho Government pay. If it casta in 
its lot with the Opposition, it is no worse off in respect 
of special news, or whatever else be tlio coin in which tbc 
Govornmeut pays its lackeys, 'and it has at least the credit of 
being independent. Tho fallacy which runs through M. 
Beul^’s second Circu]:ir is identical with that which wiis 
apparent in his Ho thinks that aupport is just as 

valuable wdicu it merely expresses tho sclf-intetcsted calcula- 
tions of these who render it as when it expresses their genuine 
wishes. A vote, m M. BnuLi's estimation, is equally a vote 
whether- it bo given at tho bidding of tlio Prefect or at 
the bidding of the voter’s own convictions. A favourable 
article in «a newspa^^or docs the samo good to tho Govciutnenl 
if it has been paid for in cash or in telcgtams, as if it 
has been j)ronii)tod by the unbiassed wish of the con- 
ductors of Die journal to see tho Government strong and 
prosperous. Those who retisoii in this way forget that, 
hired advocacy ueuiilly fails the Governments that trust to it 
ut the very uiomcnt wlieii they need it most. Ho long as the 
, Government does well to itself, tho newspapers in its pay 
I wi*l speak well of it ; but as soon ns it becomes uiiocsrUiii hu\v 
long a Govcriunent will retain the control of iho cash-box, it 
is essential to its newspapers to Blmke thoniKclvcs free of a 
connexion which threatens to become actively injurious to 
llioir prospects. The Buko of Bkoglie’s Ministry has loal 
I no time in making the accustomed blunder with more thaii 
the accustomed pomp and circumstiuicc. Under tho EMpitH* 
a Circular to tho wimo purpose might have been written any 
day, but it would never have bccu written in the same bald 
and undisguised language. Tho plagiarists of tho Enipii\. 
outdo, but do not improve upon, their model. 


TTIE JLTPIC.'VTURE BILL. 

rilllE debate on tbc second reading of the «liidioaiure Ibll 
JL Juis happily desired away nearly all tho fogs and 
with which the controversy had been clouded. The suspicioi'- 
which liud bccu very neodlcsHly entertained that tho sugges- 
tions of tho Equity Bar were prompted by covert hosulity 
to tho iiioasure h;is been scattered to tho winds. Every 
I'ktuiiy lawyer who spoke in the House declared his cordial 
adhesion to the principlo of tho concurrent administratioii ot 
I the whole law ol' England in every bruiudi of tlie judicalurv, 
and it is ut last well understood that tlio Lord Cu.vrcem.oi: 
has foniid, as ho ought to find, Lis warmest, Uiough not hh- 
least ci'jtiiral, ^-.upporters in the rauks of his own Bar. Tiio 
speech oi ike A'nouM:,v-tii:.M.UAL in introducing the Bill, and 
his uLservations at the clo.ic of the debate, liave supplied tho 
most coniplctc giuirantcc of tlie iatuution of tlie Guveruiuciir 
to introduce or ucce]»t such aiueudmerds as can bo shown to 
he real itn|'.rovoiuents in the confessedly defective maebiuery 
of tho Bill. And it is cspociftlly wttisfaclory to hear from tli«j 
Attorney- General that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe are 
siitiuhed tliat this is not a matter on which they sliould lugghi 
about money, and that if the thing is worth doing, it is wurtL 
paying for Uj do it well. Of course tliis does uot mean, and 
ought not to moan, reckless expenditure ; but it m^ist nieaitL * 
timt tho new Court is to bo constituted with a view to tlie 
utmost posHible efficiency, and not merely with ike idea oi 
getting thii} best tribunals that cau be got at tlio price now 
paid. 

After sneb assurancos there was no room for opposUrem, 
and Bill was rend a second time with e^kd lumtthuity • 
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ThC'SnlnnliQfttB iv^idiilier ibo important (ummflnMnta 

whieh aro promifiod, itball bo acttlod in fc^leot CommtUeo or 
in Committee of tfa^ whole Honse turned moroly on conindera- 
tions of convenicnee. There is much work to be done, end 
wo aro not quite euro that it would not bo dono more rapidly 
over a Committee Itoom table than on the (K>or of tho House. 
Thoro is weight, bowcveriin Mr. Watkik Williams’s observa- 
tion, that it wcnild 1>e verydilhcult tr3 got the lawyers together 
in tho morning, and in the present tcm})er of the House wo 
nmy fairly count upon a full discussion of the clauses when 
the House gets into Committee. It i.^ a great {loint gained to 
have nearly all quostions of principle absolutely concluded. 
The ATronNKV-CrK.Nis.li A L not only conceded, but welcomed 
with genuine endiusiasui, tlie pt‘opos«al that the Common Law 
Hiviaions aliould bo strengthened from the outset with an 
infusion of Kquity traimiKl colleagues, and he was able to 
convey tho ussurunoc, that this was desired by none more 
keenly tlmn by the Common Luw Judges thcmsolvcs. 

On tho constitution of the ('ourt of Appeal tho assurances 
of tho Ai’TO«nev-Gknkual were equally satislactoi'y. The per- 
manent stair is to inciudo throe Kqiiliy Judgf;s in. addition to 
tho Lords J uatlces. This will irvtlwe a well- balanced Court, 
though it may bo doubted whetlu^r they will fiud limo to got 
tliTOUgh their work witliout splitting ihetn^clvcs into Inoon- 
vciiiently small divisions. The (juobtlon of tho amount of 
etronn^h which must be allotted to the Chancery Division to 
make it capable of dealing efficiently with the work assigned 
to it, has not yet been fully discussed ; but no oue impugned, 
the bixiad principle insisted on Viy Mr. h'owLKit tliat such 
strength sliould bo given as to ensure tho introduction of viva 
vocc evidence, to save tlio jiu*y box -from being once more 
consigned to the hiuiber-roorii, and to got rid of the scandal 
of delegating Judges’ work to Chief CNrrka in Kquity and to 
ivegistrura in ilaukrupU:y. AmeiKliuunts with thttse objcctn 
ought to be, and no doubt will jealously watched to guard • 
agiiiust excess ; but we may assuino alter what ha*^ passed tliat 
wliatevor is clearly i»lio\ui to be csseutiui. to cilicieuey will be 
granted without demur. 

One very impormut matter — dint of procedure— will recpiire 
a good deal of curofui and rather minute attention. On this 
topic idso tho ATToUNLv-Or'.NKR.\T. lias laid down a doetrino 
wiiich every one, we think, will eubscribo to. ile referred, 
.is die Loiui Chancki.loj: had done beforo him, to the cause 
which more than auytliing else led to tho failure of Luhd 
J lATUEttLEv’s nieasurcs; nud with tho ontiro cciucurrenco of 
tliQ House, devliirod that in his judgment tho linos on which 
tiio future j>roceduro of the (Jourt is to bu built ought to be 
cLciirly laid down iu tlie Hill itself, and tliat nothing siiould be 
ilelegated to any extm Karliaiiicntary authority except the 
duty of filling up details in accordance with princi]ilcs defi- 
iiitoly indicated in the Bill and its schedule. At piescnt it is 
arlmittod on all hands tiiat the schedule docs not perform liie 
function which belongs to it. It leaves nusettlcd tlic very 
hrst prlnciplosand iundumentalrnleB of pleading to boobserved, 
and it would be quite possible >Yilhoiit strainitig a word of it 
to fill it up in such a miy as to reproduce the essence either 
of Chuncecy pleading or of Common Law pleading at tho will 
of those to whom tlie duty of filling iu the details might be 
eommilted. Ttiis would be in substance the same delegation 
of legislsdve power which was so much objected to in Loed 
Hathcrlsy’s aclieme ; and however difiicult it may be for tho 
House of Commons to deal with such matters in (^omiuithie, 
the Bill will not bo what its framers intend it to be unless 
the schedule is so tar remodelled as to settlo oiico for all tho 
brosHi outline at least of the procedure to be substituted for 
the two autagouistio ^sterns which are now in operation. In 
doing this it will not be necessary to descend into anything 
which can faurly be called detail, and the work wilt be sub- 
■teutiatly dm»e when eatisfiiciory and decisive answers are 

. given to the following (|ttestiouB - 

1. Is a plaintiff to have the option either of commencing 
pvoocedmgs by a writ, to be followed after the defendant’s 
appMaaoe by a printed statement, or, if he prefeca it, of 
serving both statement and writ iu tho first instunco, and 
moving, It maybe, for an injunction without an hour's delay t 
We can aee iio reason why xt should not be open to a plain- 

^titf to cbooae tiie ope or the other method according to the 
natare of ibe ease whidu be brings beforo the Court. But 
whichever way it is determiaed, the iKunt ought to be settled 
hydiesehedule. ^ ^ 

2. Are {deadhtga to be **open pleadings,'* that is, plain 
etatefments of iao^ or are they to be '^xseqablo pleadiqga'’in 
^ tooh^o^ bsnse tlmt th^ arete be framed 190 aa nec^mnwily 
to lead to Wbka ipedfie btm^ and to be iqbjaat to the 
oU nffMof flpeeud phndhig by which Aisend is secured? 


Tliis xB a question , of primory ioiportanea, and ffw inauy 
reasons wo arc siiiisfied that tlm Judicature CommiifiBioii was 
right hi deciding in favour of open pleading;. The great vjiIm 
ot it is that it ontures all tho facts being befofo tho Got^ ithd 
almost c.>a:lude.s the pnssihUity of a suitor’s cause being 
by a slip on Uuf p;ut of his pleader. The objeotious urgi^ 
against it are that it leads somotiiut's toprolixity, aud that it 
dooa not i)roduoo reudy-made issues ibr a jury to decide upofi» 
.The first of ihcso dufccts may be K'adily cured by punisbixig 
undue prolixity wiiii costs, and the other l>y adoptii^ tho 
practice which has answered so well in the Divorce Court, of 
always trying causes on spccltic pre|)arcd by the patties 

and settled in ciuui of dift'erence by the Court. On the other 
hand, the merit issuable pioailing " is that it is thoroughly 
scientitie, or ratlier was so bc^foro ilu* Common Law Brocedorc 
Acts tampered with it, and tliat it dues in theory at any 
rale necessarily lead to ilciiuito issues. Uii fortunately, these 
issues are too uftou general issues, under which juries decide 
upon mixed ihcta and law, and the sineii title precision of the 
iiK«thod is only attained by tlm supprossuiu of the real flictB 
until tlio hour of trial, and by tho coiisecjueut risk of ikilure 
oidior from surprise or fi'otu a pleader’s want of akilL 
One more ooiitiidcruliuii which seems to us conclusivo in 
favour of open |>li::;iilirig3 followed by issues settled by the 
Court is tliat verdicts would then ahvays resemble special ver- 
dicts, and we should escaj^e tho seaticlal of new trials for mis- 
directiuii. it U very inouatrou.4 that when a Judge lays down 
the law wrongly at Nisi IVius thoro should iu many cases 
be no way of corrceti'ig the error exc*«*pt by directing a now 
trial of I'acts which havo boon well and fairly tried before. 
ISu long its juries arc allowed lu liud vmdicts ou gonenil 
issLicH involving mixed fact aud law, tliU seaudal canuot be 
cured. With settleii issues aud rqicciai verdicts, tho Judge 
aud tlio jury severally perfuriii iladr fuuctious, aud the error 
of each may be Kcparutcly currocted- 

3. Are defendants to be at liberty to Impose on a plaintiff 
tho cohtly ohlignUou of pn^viiig UicU vrhioh cannot iKinestly 
bu dii^puiied / This is dono now Ivabiuuilly at Comiaou Law 
by plcuilinp^ a Iravorso of every material aUegatioii. It could 
nut bo duuu if pleadings were verilWd by oath os Answers are 
mChancory, and as all afiirmativc pleadings uro iu the Divorce 
Court, h seems to us that an affidavit verily iug all pleadings 
would aave much oppression and expt^nse, aud greatly 
aiiiipliiy procedure by oxoluding faBe issims. 

4, Aro interrogatories to be used rejilly for discovery, as 
they are iu Chancery, or only for verifieution, as iliey luro at 
Coiiiifion Law ? At [)r(;sent the jurisdiction is absolutely the 
eamo in all our Courts, but tho pmctico lia.s l.ieen bo moulded 
that a party to aa action seldom gets any substantia) discover}', 
though he iIoch ofton assist his case after issue joined, t>y 
forcing adniisslons from his adversary. In a^rlmioisteritig 
relief against fraud, and iu other brunches of Equity, the 
Court would be parrilyaed if the uso of interrogaiorioB were 
re&trit!tcJ, as it practically is at J^aw, and aa tho schedule aeenui 
designed to restrict it. And one other little amendment ou tho 
Oiiaiicery practice as to discovery would be of iucalcuiablo 
value. At present a plaintiff or defendant may be CQSOLpelled 
to produce on oath all material documouts; but hia oath » hjT 
affidavit ou which there is no cross-examination. The ainodht 
of tulachood, sometimes wilful, and mure often careliMS, to 
which this iiiimuiiity leads is quite frightful. Of all affidavits 
iu the world, niliclavita verifying schedules of documents most 
require tho safeguard of cross-exaiuination, and this ought to 
be provided for by the schetiulo. 

We have indicated these as among tlio most important points 
to which tho labours o( the Committee will have to bo directed 
— -not at all as exhausting the subjects ou which amondmenttf 
may la* called Ibr. Tho whole subject of references, to which 
Mr. Henry MArrifKWs specially directed attention, will need 
much cure to prevent it from degeneniting into a wholesale 
delegation of J udgea’ tvork to interior hands such as we havo 
witneesed in the Court of Bankruptcy, The provisians for 
local registries aro also open to tho objection that they will 
often only substituto provincial ibr metropolitan agencieB,^>that 
they will localize just those atepsr-rtfao filing of doetuaants 
and the like — ^in which distance does not add to oost^ and that 
they will sever the subordinate officers of the Court front 
the Judges, who ought always to bo aeoemSU'e to tihem. 
Wo have not, however, dwelt upon these maukte, because 
there seems less fear of their being overlooked ^haa hi 
of the schedule of^prooeduie being tante|jL.iMit iit an turfrork*- 
abledu^. ^ 


Bt 
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WSIf HUB9ELL QN THE aoVFslimiEKT OP 
IRELAND. 

L ord RUSSELL'S BUI for the regeneration of Ireland 
i0 a littlo disappointing. Two j^ears ago ho propounded 
a remarkable scheme for the establishment of a Heptarchyi 
of which four component States were to correspond with the 
ezistiDg Irish Provinces. Tho plan was to be more fully 
explained in an intended {laifiphlet which Lord Kussf-ll, on 
snatnre consideration, ^as either not written or not published. 
When he gave notice of - a Bill for the improvement of the 
government of Ireland, it was naturally supposed that it 
would provide for the establishment of four little Parlia- 
snents which wo\ild administer a modified Home Rule under 
Imperial control. It was much better tliat a hasty project 
riioold be deliberately abandoned. Lord Russkll is not on 
a level with^ irresponsible politicians whose principal func- 
tion is to raise an occasional laugh at their own expense. A 
nation which respects itself includes in its susceptibility to 
ridicule statesmen whom it has entrusted with power through 
a long series of years. Tho present Bill provokes a smile 
emly as an anti-dimax. Lord Russell cannot be accused 
of exaggerating tho difficulty of governing Ireland ; but it 
is stnuigo that hb should anticipate any material improve- 
ment from the abolition of the oliice of Lord*Lieutcnant. A 
Secretary of State for Ireland could sonreely exorciso any 
functions which arc not at present discharged by the Secre- 
tary to the Lord-Licutenant ; and if it is intended that ho 
should reside permanently in Ireland, ho would only bo a less 
ornamental Viceroy. 

The opinion that periodical riots are discrcditablo to Belfast 
cannot be condemned as a paradox, but it is difficult to under- 
Btand how the disturbances can be attributed to tho viceregal 
form of government. As Lord Kimuerley remarked, local 
authorities, unless they are altogether superseded, will be 
sometimes supine or otherwise ineificient As soon as it wsia 
found that the aid of the central authority was required at 
Bdfast, no time was lost in providing a sufficient force for 
the Buppresrion of the riots. The O'Keeffe cinbarrasHtneiit 
seems to bo still more remotoly connected with the adinunia- 
tratiou of Ireland through a Lord-Lieutenant. It has been 
thought fit to entrust the control of tho syKtcni of education, 
as & as it is supported by public funds, to a separate 
body of Commissioners. A Committee of the House of 
Commons is now engaged in an inquiry into their conduct ; 
and in the meantime popular opinion inclines to censure their 
supposed defercuco to tlie Roman Catholic hierarchy. If it 
were thought projior that tho suporiniendciice of schools 
should be transferred to a Cabinet Minister, Lord IIartingtok 
might bavo the satisfaction of defending himself instead of 
apologizing for tho Commissioners. The prevalence of 
agrarian crime is not tho fault of the Lord-Licutenant, and 
Parliament might, if it thought fit, diftpciiso with the 
unanimity of Irish jurios. Lord Russfxl oddly limits his 
proposal that tlie verdict of two-thirds of tlio jury should 1)0 
valid, by excepting from the operation of tho new enactment 
all capital crimes. It is in cases of murder that juries are 
most diabouest and most obstinate, and hired assussins aro not 
entitled to any exceptional chance of escape. 

With a creditable and characteristic respect Jor precedent, 
Lord Russfjul cites three high authorities in favour of his 
proposals, or in support of his arguments. Lord 13omkrs held 
that the powers of Uie Scotch IMvy Council ought not to bo 
continued after tho Union. Mr. Burke concurred in otlier 
doctrines bearing on the enactments of tho Bill ; and, above 
all| Lord Russell himself proposed the abolition of tlie Loid- 
Iiieutenancy four-and-tweuty years ago. Tho Privy Council 
to wbudi Lord Somers objected was composed of IScotchmen, 
wito would probably, if they had retained independent 

S iffCTi have thwarted the Imperial Government. Lord 
usstLL^S former proposal had, it appears, been supported by 
all the principal Imcrs of both parties, with tiie exception of 
Mr. DiSRAXLi ; but the clamour with which the scheme was 
reoeived in Ireland induced the Government to abandon tho 
.project. It would be highly imprudent to afford at present 
any new pretext for Irw agitation. If Dublin Castle were 
auppiaimi it would be assorted that English jealousy had 
^abolished the last remnant and shadow of Irish independence. 
There is no reason to suppose that the institution has at any 
.time been unpopidar wim the community whom alone it 
eonceina. The mock qilendour of a delegated royalty may 
excite the contempt of the happier frequeutera of genuine 
levdea and diawi^-rooma; but if the Irish gentry or 
^tiaeiiB take pleasure in attending the receptione of the Lord- 
'Hentenenti tncre is no reason for grudging them a hermlets 
MummmL In more practied matters a certain advantage 


attaches to the presence In Dublin ofa local exeoutive authority 

«hd u notTiBiDly the meie aelcgoio or tb« GttY.n,u>«iw 

When it becomes necessary to proclaim di^ricts^er otherwise to 
use the powers of coercive Acts, the Lord-Lieutenant incurs 
less odium than a Secretary of State bv issning tire proper 
orders. There is no question of a double or divided govern- 
ment, for the Lord-Lieutenant never afifects in the smallest 
matter an independent position. Since tlie days of Lord 
Anglesey, who was summarily recalled because, as the Duke 
of Wellington said, he appeared to have bc^n bitten hv a 
mad Papist, no English Minister has been encumbered with a 
contumacious representative in Ireland. It may bo doubted 
whether Lord Russell himself relics seriously on the efficacy 
of his proposed rouiedy for Irish evils. A great part of his 
speech would have been equally applicable to any other plan 
for tlie discouragement of Irish disorder. It is true tlmt tiie 
arrogant and intolerant minority ol Lord Russell’s younger 
years now requires protection against the more intolerant and 
more arrogant majority ; but it is impossible to redistribute 
political power which is unfortunately in a great part of Ireland 
divided between agitators and priests. The demagogues have 
of late been unusually passive, and there is no advantage in 
providing them with a fresli cause for clamour and disturb- 
ance. It would be far bettor to abolish an imitative and 
formal substitute for royalty than to establish legislative 
Aascniblics in tho four Provinces ; but the two successive 
fichcincs proceed on diametrically opposite principles. It 
cannot bo right botli to decentralize the Executive Govenir- 
ment and to convert it into a kind of Federation. Lord 
Russell’s temper inclines him to the conclusion that ho ia 
capable of providing a remedy for any political evil which he 
may discern; but Irish perversity and disaffection would 
survive any administrative changes. 

Lord Kimiikrley answered Lord Russell in the conven- 
tional language which was best suited to the occasion ; and 
Lord Granville vied witli his colleague in professions of 
respect for tho promoter of the Bill, and of inability to form 
a hasty judgment on so important a proposal. There is no* 
reason to fear iliat the Bill will be seriously prosecuted, fur 
tho late period of the Session would alone provide a sufficient 
excuse fur abstaining from immediate legislation. I 40 id 
Monck would have acted moro prudently if he had refrained 
from any defence of tlio conduct of the Education Commis- 
sioners. His explanation of the reasons for distnissing Mr. 
O'Keeffe from the man^ement of the Uallan school ia 
both surprising and unsatisfiictory. It hud been supposed 
that the priest of every parish was eitlier really or professedly 
an ofliciui manager, and that tlio apology for tiie Commis- 
siouers was their belief tliat after liis suspension Mr. O'Keeffe. 
no longer possessed tlie necessary qualification. It is au error 
to suppose that tho State coinpromiscs its own dignity or 
Buprcinacy by recognizing certificates which are conferred by 
independent bodies. It is hometimes provided in Acts o£ 
Parliament that certain functionaries diall bo nominated by 
tho Royal Society, or perhaps by the President of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers. If the President were to bo removed on 
a charge of having violated some rule of the Society, the 
Goveruinciit would probably rocognizo his successor without 
inquiring into the reasons of his deposition. Sie Irisli 
Education CommiBsionors had at least a platisible cose when 
tliey declined to decide on the validity of Cardinal Cullen’^ 
Legatine authority. A primd facie proof of suspension or 
removal might raise in tiieir minds reasonable donbts of Mr. 
O’Krkffe’s title to his office. Lord Moncx now explains 
that Uie Commissioners in the exercise of their discretion 
removed Mr. O'Keeffe from the management, not because ho 
hud been susjieudcd from his cure, but on the ground that 
liis moral infinetice had lieen imprired by the suspension. It 
is a comparatively simple proposition that the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy are the proper inter^ters of their own r^u* 
lotions; and it might be forcibly contended that eveiy 
parish priest had covenanted to abide by the laws 
of his Church. If Lord Monck’s stotement is acourste, 
the Commissioners decided that Mr. O’KEEFFs’acharacter had 
been injuriously afiected; while at the same time they 
declined to inquire into the justice of the sentenoe which 
conveyed the ^gma. As Lord Cairns suggestedi it wonld;,,^ 
on Lord Mokck's showing, have been but Equitable to allow 
Mr. O'Keeffe to state his cose before he was punished for a 
supposed loss of moral influenoe. It might be unneoesiory to 
hear evidence on the undisputed foot of tkesospenaioii ; but the 
CommiasioneM exercised a judgment of their own: when diey 
took into consideiation themonu oonaequenoea of the sentenee. 
Even if there has been in this caea n piiaoarriagls of justieei 
acme part of the adminiitmtioo of Iroiiind fouitbeeiMteiiBd 
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a^hbom ioiht SouUi. 19ie stMtalm of 

a wttarkiMe devalopoMiii ia aluicwfc evoiy diraeliott 
^in popdhiion, trado^ fimries, and i^cahuta. Vcl tlio 
Dominiofi, adrong and prosperoua m it Ui ia only in iu oarly 
nukobood'. It is now entering on a lar^ry fnlfery and moro 
ambitious life, with loftier aims and more eerioua xonj^ntL- 
bilitiea It has a great work before it, but it will be 
sudnouB and trying work, which will teat to the utmoat the 
aHRenuanabip of its Miniatera, and the potriotiam of the 
people, and whi<di will certainly not be free from ohecka, dia- 
k^pointmente, and ddaya. It is satisfactory to observe the 
spirit in which the Dominion appears to be settling to its 
task, ^he petty and rancorous attacks which have lately been 
mode on the raiaiE MiMi&Tsa have found no echo in the 
OQuntry, and all cbsaes seem to be anxious to support tbe 
Government ^iu carrying out the enierprisea which are essen- 
tial to the success of the Confederation. The prudent, 
modenitei and generous attitude of the Dominion during aud 
after the AkAaim negotiations supplies the strongest proof 
of its ]<tyal attachment to ttio mother-country. 


Chiistiada tpeer to each efther. A DarwMao mlghi puk it iiM 
miitttiftadwfelbr him* Tim sbriiggk llw eaisteBot 
might my, fat one form or another ea over the worlA wkethsrwa 
fight in gfovesror with naked fists, It makes little diArenee* Wa 
may ]uu£k you on the head samiiiarily, or maydnUy aqwese yott 
out of axiahmee by a decent and welt-^naliasd pmauie: bat the 
resttlt is the same in cither case. The aUungait mcee will conquar 
the werM, aud the weakest win have to ckw thecomae-for t&m* 
Oar proper type is the ironclad ataainboat to which you have 
been mtroduc^. It ia not a more beontifol object than those 
which it has sapplanted $ on the contnury, it » perhaps the ugltcii 
and most grotc^ue puce of work that ever aucceedM in kaq[i^ 
itself afioat since the days of tho Ark. Cesnpated with 
an ancient galley, even with one of thom modem ifiiips of 
the line whi^ are still lioatiug in our harhouxi* it sesma to be the 
very incamaiicm of deformity. Bat it has tne one snipaasnig 
merit tliat it could in live muautes mduce to helpless wreck afi 
tiie other fieets that preceded it. A toagh skin, and a power of 
hitting hard anybody who hits yr»u, are the great qmutficatkOiia 
for success in this world, whether for individuals or races. The type 


TIIE SIIAira VISIT. 

W £ know pretty well what will be the general nature of the 
remarks suggested by the Shah’s visit. A few men who 
happen really to fcauw something about Ku&tern history nod 
manners will rejoice for a brief period in thu sudden accession of 
psiiuliir intsreat in their peculiar topics : and, if they are wise, they 
wkU make hay while the sun shines. Ministers will of nemsity 
talk in the oraioary dialect of their class, and will oasure our visitor, 
with more or less ^kuanous circaxulocutiou, that we are his only 
true and origliiol Irionas. AJhabbub of allusions to tbe Arabitm 
A'tyAkf will prove ouco moro tbe omiiisclenco of wrifors hi popular 
newspapers; and, after a short time, our Interest will die away, 
und tbe birth of a new hippopotamus, or tbe breukiiig out of 
finothcr revolution, will abpiub our whole attention. The^«% out- 
bursts of oxcitepi^ui ruu thdr courbo ua regularly ah the symptoms 
of acoDunon dLa}ase, and wc know all about them betorehnod. 
But it would bo of soiiio ix'al iutercnt if we could toll wluit inipres- 
hiou they will mnkc upon tbe mind of our disluigaiKhed 
vUitor. If he could bo induced to add one mure name to the 
list of royal outhprs, and eel down frankly aud fairly ju.st 
what be thinks about vi<, wo might tioasibly gain u curious insight 
Into OUT own as woU oh our neighbour’s mind. We fesir, indeed, 
that tho chances are that even in that case we should be liisap- 
pointed. Probably the ii^liuh, like everybody else under similar 
circumstances, would sue through the NpH'tacIes provided for him, 
and his observations would be little inoi'e than a curifuwd rctlec- 
tion of leading articles, complimcntarv despatches, and foriuul 
conversations with oificnil uummates. ills iudiipeiideiit conuneuis 
would, we may guesa, be sluiply on expiinsioii of tlie remark made 
by the sheikh inJEofJun: — ♦•What a wonderful people! whirr, 
whirr, nil by wheels ! wiii/.;s, w’hizz, uU by ateitm ! ” llallways, 
armour-clad ships, and the ordinary list of uiecluuiical wonders arc 
('uough to occupy even a royal mind in the brief intervals between 
ISiate cereixiouiaU. lie will not be allowed tiino to ash 

seriously what it all jur'ans, till he rr^tums to his domestic 
romfotls; and priibably he will then be content U) abandon 
tbo xnsolublo problem, retiining only some vague impressioii 
of the wonderful bustle and cuiufLisioii which are uvcriiibtiug-ly 
proceeding, lucluly for him, at ii cousiderablo dislunco from 
Pcrala. We o tight, in fact, to have provided our visitor with 
a judiciuua guide. He snould have been aocoirpanied by 

one of those rare tenchers who can pierce through tho con- 
fused surface o4' things to tbo essential forces which nro working 
below, and distinguish between the p<!rmaneut and tho nccidcutaL 
Such a man might tell him what is tlie real value of this strange 
and noisy phenomoxlou which we call civilization and progress; 
whether, on tho whole, wo are a nobler set of hauiiin beings 

tv! — u: r u; ... r .i? i 


PcTsian carpet with the discordant colours of our witish products. 
It is doomed to disappear before our coarser work, as eertainly as 
wild flowers with all their beauty me suppressed by the advance of 
cabbages and potato fields. Vou stui possess tbe secret of 
courteous and dignified luanners. An army of British bagmen 
will shove you to the wall, and teach you to be os coarse and 
pretentious as tliemselves^ without being one whit less rieious than 
you ai-e at presesit. If you ask for the secret of our superiority, 
we shall reply, as we are bound to do, that we have the true 
religion and you have a false one. To bo honest, however, 
wo must add that wo possess tho further secret of never aUowing 
our religion to interfere willi business. We have no uneotnfovt- 
able scruples about choating you when it pays us to do so, for we 
have discovered that adulteration in a legitimate form of com- 
petition. If you complum of Uiis logic, we can support our 
reasoning by caimon-baUs in os great nrumbeis as may be re- 
quired. in one bcu.4c you owe something to the same principle 
which b the source of our power. Natural sdection baa adapted 
you to a dinnito where wo ciiunut m yet thrive and multiply ; 
and therefqro thero is no dsAgf^r of our just now treating you to 
the same civiliziua iiiilueuce which has been applied to the in- 
habitants of tho Auiorican coniinenti Perhaps wo may some day 
toko tho trouble to govern you, if we can soe our way to making 
a paying concern of tho busiiiess; but meanwhile we riiall be 
ct^nteut to treat you civilly so long as we have our own way iu 
everything. Thero is, indeed, a prospect of somo further de- 
velopments of policy. One of our great philosophers has recently 
propounded a plan fur washing the black stain out of Africa by 
turning on a sti'enxn of Chinese imniigmats. When once the 
d'*stciu is perfected, it is obviously capable of a wide application. 
\Ve shall of course occupy ourselves all that part of the planet 
which suits our taste, and wo shnll plant the remaiinier wiw the 
races most likely to no convcuiexit to us. Jt is highly probable 
that in such a cose some of tbe existing breeds wul turn out to 
bo altogether superfluous ; we shall get rid of them as we should 
give up Southdown sheep or shorthorn cattle if a more profitivble 
breed could be introduced, aud you Lad better prepare yourselves 
for 6uJi a contingency by iidhpUiig yourselves as much as possible 
to our model. 

Buine such sermon os this would bo g^veu by many people as 
embodying ihe altimate lesson from our experienm,and that whicli 
idl our parade of civility Is really intended to uiiprcesupon otir guests. 
The world is to tho strongest ; we are the strongest ; tberelore be 
UU uur side. That is tho pithy syllogism expressed by reviews, 
and displays of irouciiids, and inspoctiiais of manufactories. Aud 
it is cosy to draw a pathetic picture of the reprcscntatlvo of an 
old'fiudixoned typo of civilizati uu, half-awakened from the dreamy 
Eiu.t, aud looking upon the modern world tu soniotbing of tho 
itiiipor of Heine s gods in exile. He sees that the straggle h 
somehow going agaiost him, but dries not admit that he is being 


than his own subjects, with larger foculiius, superior beliefs, luid supplanted by his betters. There ai*o plenty of quack doctors who 
in a healthier social state; or whetiier, after ml, piogre.v^ means will shfiw him how to avoid his fate. With alow miaeioiuuies, a 
nothing but a scries of changes of rather quostionable value. Constitutional Govormuent. coniuuisorv education, and tho intro- 


nothing but a scries of chan^*s of rather questionable value, 
t Tt would indeed be difficult to determine upon tho most H\ut- 
oble internrotor. If tho distinguished stmuger went to e.i(;h of our 
Tcco^ised teachers in turn, he would bo considorably bewildertHl 
by the end of the ccursc. Which would be Umj true Daniel 
to lexDOund his troubled dream Y Should bo listen to Mr. 
Carlyle, to Mr. Herbert Spencer, to Dr. Newman, t<i Mr. Frederic 
llanison, to Doan Stanley, to Mr. Spurgeon, or to Mr. Brud- 
laugb F Each of those gontlomen would be happy to give him 
a clue to the strange Wbyrinth in which ho will find himself; 
but it 18 to be feared that beyond a general impression that 
other nut quite right iu spile of telegraphs 
anaateaxnboatB, he would scarcely find any common element 
in their teaching. ^ We ceftoialy ore not prepared at the present 
moment to say which out of a vast crowd of would-be prophete 
approxiB^s most newly to the truth. Tho solutioiw of the 
great pMjUem oflbred for our acceptance are enough to induce 
any to heneb^ and we do not 

daim to be absolutist mfidUblb. . One Mfiectiomind^ which we 

^ fart»Bi?trijS« &om a 
diffossot wmA tt fhe oommonjibiios about % lota whicb 


Constitutional Govormuent, compulsory education, and tho intro- 
ductiuu of tho Prassion military system, ho nmy bcoumo as good 
as hid neighbours; for, witii those remedied, idl evils may bo 
crudknted trom tbe world, lie feels, however, bisthictively that 
it is not a more question of nicchaniiiini, and that a European 
dre»s, liuwever beautiful and convenient it may bo iu itself, do»7.« 
not chiiuge a Persuin into cm Englishman, lie wraps himself hi 
his fatalism, and ro.sigDs himself with ns much dignity as he enn 
muster to tbe inscrutable decrees of l^ovidenee. fiSeiitimentalista 
havo reproduced the eumu typo in n great variety of forms. 
Tbe iioblo savage watching tho lauding of tho I'ilgrim Fathers, 
the klexican confronted l>y tho Enaniurd, m* the dignilica 
Eastern staring in dumb anmzo at Uio irrepressible Bunii^pesA, 
have been described with a lavish expenditure of rbeterie. In etieh • 
case we are supposed to see simplicity, nature, and good fidtli 
opposed to a form of civilisation not iotrlBsieaUy simrior, 
but mote fhoroughly skillsd in plausibly dfavuiifaig li^bes's 
cardinal virtuss— force and fraud. The oaty ^mfort sug- 
gested is Unit their fate may bo avenosdt at ssshe distant 
period. When our civilisaltoa cxambMe wdar its deeplv 
sealed cenrtiptlie% some new ImriMsfand hisik: qp the 
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old order; end poseiblj flome race which wo now dee]^ ie 
already heginiiiiig to locuc upon on aa the ancient Toutona once 
looked upon the wonders of the Roman Bmnire. And yet, eaa^ 
as it Is to indulge in the pathetic vein, and to win cheap credit 
for virtue by denouncinff the wickedness of the contemporary 
world, we euspect that tnU iaio beg the quoation in one sense os 
presumptuously as the vulgar panegyiista of progress beg it in the 
oilier. There is a certain fallacy in the mode of stating the 
argument The statement that tho strongest races survive is 
treated as identical with the statement that their survival is 
owing simply to brute force. All iiue phrases about civilir.aiion, 
humauity, and brotliokiy love are therefore assumed to he a mere 
aiiperiioial varnish, covering as much brutality as bos existed at any 
previous period* I 3 ut it is plain enough that force thus used covers 
a great many qualities of iindeuiablo excfdlencc. Tho Furopeau 
races arc the strongest, because they are the host disciplined and 
most intelligent, races in tho world; and it is absurd to pretend 
to regret that they should occupy the world, even to tiio com- 
plete exclusion of some inferior populations. Nobody enn be 
really sorry that groat territorios in America or Australia should 
support inilliuns of decently comfortable while men instead of a 
few wandering tribes of naked savages, or even noble Indians of 
the pattern of Captain .Tack and his Alodocs. Nor is it of neces- 
sity Inm^itablo that Kngliahme.n should govern the weaker EasKtu 
races. ^ If our rule is foundod simply on our strength, that is, so 
far as it goes, ’a very good foundation. Wenro stronger than you, 
and therefor(» tvo will govern you,” sounds hriital, boeause it is a 
formula gener.'illy ei^luyed to justify government for purely sol- 
fish purposos. Jjut, it wo add that wo aro stronger bocauso wo aro 
wiser, and with a superior political aud social orgAiiizalion, wo iniiko 
a statement which may bo false or hypocritical, but which, if true, 

g ives a real justification. It is dosirablo tliat the moat highly 
evoloped races should govern, lutd slrtuigth is in a rough way tho 
boat availabla test of other virtues. 

Tho real question comes at a further step in the ai^umcut, and is 
obviously far too complicated to admit of any siiuplo answer. 
That Englishmen should be substituted for naked savages is nlmrj^t 
a clear gmu ; but the means by which a desirable end 'is obtained 
mi^ or may not involve wanton cruelty and a wastf^ful destruction 
of human, beings for whom a useful though a subordinate positiuu 
might possibly have been found. And in like manner, in our dealings 
with Bastorn races, we aro not to be condemned or appro \ed 
simply because we choose to have our own way, but beenuHe It is 
a bad or a good way. The satire is generally directed against tho 
wrong point, for the obvious r«.*a8on that such saiiiHi doinsTids no 
knowledge of the facts. Whether, on tho whole, English iiiHu- 
onco in the East has been bencticial or injurious, whether wu have 
destroyed more than we have replaced, or have wantonly 
crushed gocnl liiings which might have been pres(‘rved by 
more teuaernoss, is a question on which only a very few 

a le are qualified to express an opinion, iliit it is ea^v 
mounce us as tyrannical for Tcuituring to govern at alt ; which 
amounts to saying that we must be either tyrants or cowards. 
•Such a mode of reading our obligations iiaturally implies that we 
aro wolves in sheep’s clothing ; but it begins by asf^uming that all 
real government is wullisli. And yet, whatever may bo said in our 
defence, it must be admitted that there remains much that is 
really sad in the process we are contemplating. Progtciss, what- 
ever its value, implies loss as well as gam. ICven tho savage has 
seme qualities which we cannot fully replace ; and every imp«T- 
fect race that goes under in the struggle tor existence carries with 
it some charms which are henceforward more matter of traditiiui. 
No method has yet been devised for saving all that is valuable 
from the wreck of ancient civilizations: and the efforts which we 
moke so frequently in the present time to revive extinct forms of 
beauty in art or literature generally serve only to remind u.s how 
hopelessly dead they have become. 


TOE DANGERS OP THE MONRV MARKET. 

A nybody who wishes to have a <rlear idea c»f the workings 
of what is called the Money Mai'kct should pnxrure a little 
volume which Air. Bagehot has just published under the title of 
Lombardy ( 11 . iS. King A Co.), and he will there find the 
whole thing in a nut-shell. Mr. Bagehot contends that the Money 
Market is^ as real and concrete os anything else, and can be 
dascribod in as plain words, and Jio has certainly given a very 
.graphic and interesting account of it. The subject is one, it is 
almost needless to say, on which Mr. Jkigchot writes witli tho 
authority of a man who combines practical experience with scientific 
study. ' Without altempting to follow him in his description of 
the various procea<es and ngeucieH which go to make up the 
Money Market, wo propose merely to bring into notice some of the 
dangers of the present syshmi which have struck us very forcibly 
in rending hia book.^ Withiu a comparatively brief period a great 
dcvelopiuont, wo might almost say a revolution, has fiiken place 
iu the aanking system of tho country. In the first place, tlie old- 
fashioned privbto banks would seem to be gradually disappoariog. 
In i)lio there wore fortv private banks in Lombam Street 
adinitttri to the Cbaring«house ; there are now only thirteen, 
although iu the interval tho business of banking has enormously 
increased. As the old banks die out, no new ones toko their place. 
It is recognized as hopeless to try to set up a new private oauk. 
The successful managotnent of o bank requires qa^ties for the 
centihiiialtraiMmlsttOBOfwlii^ ouegeneration to anot^thera 


is no security: and a private banker who does not msAsga bis 
own bank stanu in a dangerous position* Moreovsr, iba.oompeti- 
tion of joint-stock brake is difficult to witiistood. It is 
perhaps idle to lament what caimot be helped; yet it ia im« 
posribie to deny that tho svstem of private banks fiimished 
a certain guarantee of personal character wnieh is almost necessarily 
wanting in idl kinds of joint-stock companies. The direotorid 
management of the latter ia undoubtedly their weak point. A 
daring and unscrupulous geneml manager can do almost wimt 
he likes if the directors let him, and there is no security that ^ 
directors are capable either of seeing through his game or holding 
him in. Even if the directors are really honest and competent men, 
their supervision of tho uilairs of the company musi to a groat 
extent, be extremely superficial. Apar^ however, from the personal 
administration of banks, there is a serious danger in the system on 
which they are now conductcd---we mean the system ox cutting 
down reserves to the lowest point compatible with cumnt pay- 
ments over the couutor, and trusting to the Bank of England to 
support them on an emergency. Air. Weguelin, who was (iovemor 
uf the Bank of England during the panic of 1857, brought this 
ftMiiuro of modem banking under the notice of Sir Q. C. Le^e; 
aud Mr. Bagehot also gives an emphatic warning on the subject. 
‘‘ If,” said Mr. Weguelin, ** tho amouut of the reserve kept by the 
Bank of England l)e contrasted with the reserve kept by the 
joint-stock banks, a new and hitherto little consideAd aoun:e of 
I danger to the cifdit of tho country will present itself. The joint- 
stock banks of Ijuiidon, judging by their published accounts, have 
deposits to the amount of 30,000,000/. Their capital is not mom 
than 3,000,000/., find they hiivo nii an average 31,000,000/. iii- 
Ycst-ed in one way or another, leaving only 2,000,000/. as a 
nviervo against airiliis ma«.3 of liabilities. * In order to bring out 
tho full extent of the evil, Mr. Weguelin should have added that, 
while bankers generally tnustod to t‘ho Bank of England, the Bank 
deefned itself to be at liberty to dispose of the reserves deposited 
with it as it chose. Since 1857 this state of things has certainly 
not improved. • 

Mr. bagehot describes Lombard Street aa by for the greatest 
combination of economical power and ecnnoinical delicacy which 
the world has ever seen; aud he quottis a few figura which 
certuiiily give one a vivid and even startling impreMion of the 
birgeiiosa of tho London loan-fund, 'fhe known deposits — that is, 
the depimiis of banks which publish accounts— may be sot down 
thus : — 

LoiulMn (Dwmbor 31, i87z) .... £rzo.ooo,ooo 
l^•lrw^Et*l^U1H^y 27, 1873) .... 13,000,000 

Svw York 1S73) .... 40,000,000 

German Empire (.laiuiary 31, 1873) * • 8,000,000 

But the unknown deposits — ^tho deposits concerning which no 
at'couuts arc publishod — are also much greater in London then 
anywhere else. 'There is, in fact, more ready money available for 
employment iu London at tliis moment tbau wtis ever before 
collected iu th(» world. It is true, of course, as Mr. Bagohot 
reniAiks, that tho dcpo'jits of bankers aro not a strictly accurate 
moasuro of tb»> resources of a Money Market. It is a matter of 
choice with people who have money where they will keep it, and 
in France and (Germany, and other non-banking countries, thcru 
are vAAt sums which are privately tioarded up and not put in banks. 
But wo ore now spiiaking only of ca.)h ready for investment, what 
Mr. Jiagohut aptly calls uioney-markoti money.” Tho money 
which is not kept in banks is scattered about in small quantiiios 
in tho hands of an iutinito number of people. It is difficult to 
got at it lit all, and it cannot bo got at easily and quickly. But 
the English money Is boiTowablo money, and may be had on tho 
itislRut. It is only within a comparatively short time that tho finan- 
cial resources of London have reached this point, and they are still 
growing. In 184.4 the liabilities of the four great T^ionaon joint- 
stuck iiiuiks were 10,637,000/;^ they aro now mote than 60,000^000/. 
The privatcf deposits of the Bank of England have increased in the 
samu period from 9,000,000/. to 1 8,000,000/. The explanation 
of this remarkable ;^wih is not far to seek. In the first place, 
domestic banking has duveloptid greatly. Almost everybody who 
has an iuconio of a few hundreds a year keeps a braking account 
nowadays, hlvery little shopkeeper has his banker. In the next 
place, the relation between tho country banks and the London 
banks is closer and more intimato than it used to bo. The country 
bankers aro constantly receiving largo sums, but they keep ns 
little as possible in their own collars. The bulk of it is sent up to 
1*ondon, und there is consisqncntly a steady flow of countiy money' 
into tho metropolis. Tho ulfctt of tho Eranco-Qemian war has 
aj^o bf^en to pour money into London. Baris has now lost most 
of ils financial importance ; the Hods have frightened away the 
capitalists, and London has now bocomo the groat bank and 
ttuttliug-hotiso of Europe. All exchange operations are centring 
more and more hero: and though this pre-eminenee has been 
partly gained through an external ucoidont, it is founded on 
natural conditions, and will probably be maintained. The 
number of mcseantile bills drawn upon Ijondon inealculably*^- 
passes, 08 Mr, Bagehot remarks, those drawn on ray other 
European city. ** London is the place which reoeif es more than 
any other place, and pays more than any other place,” rad there- 
fore it is tho natural clearing-house. It is probiMei jtterefm, 
that the store of ready money in London wlu go on tttreasing 
ratiier than diminishing. The English hove a for jaiaer fund of 
this ” xDonev-market money,” or IdonaUe cash soddog^vestment 
than any other nation, and other nations find if oenvenient to send 
thdr reserves over here for employmeiit Ths^ Hn|^ have a 
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partioulttlv ^ttiek qr® for tbe profitable oaot of monep. they 
may not nave great foresight m this Tomeot, but directly an 
opening is actually ready to be talcen advantage of, tbey are 
pretty sure to see it. There could hardly bo a more striking 
illustration of this than the trade of the Sues Canal. It was 
supposed that the Canal would restore the Oriental trade to the 
ports of Southern Europe } but in point of fact the English, who 
mru to have been more or less ruined by it, have been the only 
^^tple who have as yet got much good out of it. Up to the present 
time, the Canal has neen mainly uim by the English, fur the siinpto 
reason that tiie English hod not only the quickness to see, ns soon 
as the thing was done, what use could bo practically mado of it, 
but ready money at hand to build the only kind of vessels 
which can use the Canid profitably. 

All this tends to mako London enormously rich j but riches 
Lave their dangers, and we think that few people will be able to 
follow Mr. Bagehot in bis account of the dangem which at pro^nt 
threaten the London Money Market with altogether an easy uiind. 
The wealth of Lombard Street is borrowed wealth. By fur the 
greater proportion of it is held by bankers or others on short 
notice or on demand, and it might all, or nearly all, be asked for 
any aftomoou. If it were asked for in any considerable quantity, 
would the bankers be ablo to meet the demand ? That is really 
the root-question, as tbe Gormans would say, of the Money Market. 
And it is a question to which Mr. Bagehot* certainly does not help 
118 to any very hopeful or reassuring auiswor. 

Lombard Street is, of couvsc, au organization of credit, and it 
is important to observe bow fur creuit is carried. 'J'he bunkers 
receive the money of their cu.str)nicrs, but tlicy keep as liiilo of it 
as possible lying by them. Bankers are both borrowers and 
lonaers, and mo money goes out almost as soon os it comes in. 
AVbat money a bank cannot dispose of within its own sphere of 
onorations, it passes on to somo larger bank to bo talcon (»re of. 
IxLO country bankers send their priucipul reserves to their London 
agents, and tbe Loudon bankers send their reserves to the Bank 
of England. The custody of largo sums in bard casli entails much 
care and some cost, and the sumo reasons which make it convenient 
for a private person to have a bunker make it convenient for 
bankers to keep an account with another bank if tbey can. Tbe 
country bankers keep in their tills only tbe luiiiluiuni of cash 
necessary for their current every-day business. They scud tbe 
rest to London, invest part of it in securities, and keep the 
balance with the London bankers und bill-brokers. Wbat the 
liondon bankers and bill-brokers cannot turn to account they 
deposit in the Bank of England. You always come back 
to the Bunk of England at last,” says Mr. Bagebot. But 
then tbo Bunk of England is a bank too— not exactly like 
other banks, but still doing a banking business, and lend 
iiig out much of the money that comes in. It is clear, there- 
fore, that, if all the depositors in the country happened to take 
it into thoir heads to claim their deposits on the same day, 
tbey would not and could not get them on demand. The 
greater part of tbe money 'would be scattered about in tbe 
bands of pooplo who bud obtained mlvanccs from the banks, and 
this could not be got at in a burry. But of course there is prac- 
tically no need to provide for such a contingency as ibis. It may 
be taken for granted that everybody will not want his money at 
the aamo moment. It is enough that the banks should have at 
thoir command such an amount of ready money as would enable 
them on a reasonable calculation of probabilities to tide over an 
emergency of this K*'a , A panic is only a name for a sudden de- 
mand upon the bankers for hard cash. People take frigb^ distrust 
the credit of their agents, and ask to havo their money given over 
into their own hands, so that they may see for thcmselveii that it 
is really there. Tbe question is what reserve of money is neces- 
sary in order to provide for a run of this kind. The country 
bankers trust to no able to get tbe money from London, and 
the London bankers trust to the Bank of England. In point 
of fact| however, the bankers’ reserve funds are only in part to bo 
found in the Bank of England. As soon as they ore paid in there, the 
principal part of them at once goes out again into the bauds of 
boxrowera ** It may bo broadly stated,” says Mr. Bogebot, ” that 
no bonk in lumdon or out of it holds any considerable sum in bard 
cash or legal tender Qi'^ve what is wanted for its daily business) 
except the Banking Department of the Bank of England.” And 
how much does the Bank of England holdP Not more on an 
average of years than some 40 per cent, of its liabilities. There 
is no fixed rule os to the amount of this reserve. It is just 
what the Directors of the Bank choose to make it They are 
under no pledge or engagement os to how much it shall be, nor 
have they ever committed themselves W tbe disclosure of the prin- 
ciples on which they profess to deal with it The Bank 
of Bnglaa<L as everybody know^ is limited as to tbe amount 
of noteo whldi it can issue on Government securities, the rest 
of its issue being represented by actual buUlob; out it is 
'^i^doider no restraint or conditions as to the amount of its 
banl^g reserve. This reserve is the foundation of Bio whole 
credit mtem of the countiy; for the traders depend on the banks, 
aadtlMi oankson the Bank it England, and thiu it depends on the 
diacwtioii or indiscretion of the Directors of ^is one Joint-Stock 
Coolpsny for the tium being whether the reserve shall bo eu£B- 
edent to meot the pressure cl a psn&cu 0^ In other wor^ ae Mr. 
Begirt puts it. whether thb oomitvy snail be solvent or insolvent 
The Bank of Ingland, it must be rsmembmed. Is a trading com- 
pm, and the ibanhdi^ me to no sneens satisfied with their 
pmitit The Bank of Englaiid eans only dne per centi while 


the London and Weeimiustet Bank eanu^twenty per eent ; but 
one of the reasons why the dividend of the former U lower is 
that it keeps a reserve of some forty per cent of ite deposits 
l^ng idle for the security of the latter, which thereupon cuts down 
its reserve to thirteen per cent. 

It can hardly be denied that there is a real and serious dangw 
in this state 01 things, but it is much easier co point out tbe evil 
than to devise a remedy. Mr. Ikigohot seems to think that some 
sort of definite obligation should be imposed on the Hank in regard 
to the amount of its banking reserve, but he admits that he can 
suggest nothing more definite than an ** appreheiwtvb* minimum ” 
which cannot be defined. On the other hand, Uie Directors of 
the Bank of England would probably argue that it is rather hard 
to expec.t them to keep a large reserve lying idle, in order to 
enable tlieir rivals in business to beat them in dividends ; and that 
tbe natural solution of tbe difliculty is that the banks which 
deposit their reserves with the Bank of England should malce it 
worth the while of the latter to ktsep the money on hand for them 
if they object to its being lent out The public at largo, however, 
has au interest in the matter, and it is obvious that at present the 
public interest is not protected as it should bo. The Bank of 
England occupies, it is true, to some extent, an artificial position, 
and when the worst comes to the worst there is always an opening 
for the Government to come to the re.scuo. But on organisation of 
credit which has to depend for its safety on the intervention of 
the Government cannot bo said to bo in a satisfactory conditioo. 


OLD CATHOLICS AND ULTKAMONTANT.S IS GEKMANY. 

rilHE plot thickens in Germany, and Church afiairs seem 
JL rapidly hastening to a crinis. On the one band, i’riitce 
Bismarck and his opponents in the State Church are openly 
marshalling their forces in battle array; on tbe other band, tbe 
Old Catholics aire increasing their numbers and completing their 
organization by the appointment of a missionary Bisnop. There 
is, of course, a closo connexion between the two movements 
within and without the linos of the established hierarchy, but it 
will be convenient to take them separalHly in order to put our 
readers in poHsession of the leading incidents of the struggle 
during the lost few weeks. First, however, we may say a word 
on the case of Baron llichiliofen, Canon of Breslau, which appears 
to have crc'utcd a conbiderable sensation in Germany, as weU 
owing to his social and ecclesinstical standing as to the summary 
proceedings adopted by the Prince Bishop. It was already weU 
Known that anti-infallioilists were to be found among the members 
of many German Chapters, as e.y., those of Treves, Cologne, 
and llottenburg, though in some instances they had mainr 
tained a discreet silence, while in others, as at Rottenborg, 
the Bishop shrank irom enforcing dogmas to which he had 
himself reluctantly submitted. But when, last month, 
Canon Richthofen issued his formal protest ”for truth and 
conscience ssko,” tho infullihilists were much disconcerted at so 
unexpected a rebiilf from such a quarter. Tbe Canon, who is 
forty-one years old, was formerly parish priest at Hohenfriedeberg, 
but was lust year named by the Emperor to a canouiy at Breslau, 
and the Prince Bishop, though aware of his sentiments, confirmed 
the appointment From the first lie was looked on wiUi suspipion 
by the Romanizing member.<i of the Chapter, but when he refused 
to sign the address against tbe new Church laws, and induced his 
friend Dr. Kiinzer to witlidraw bis riguatiire, their indignation 
could no longer be repressed, though his pious and blameless lifo 
and amiable character bad endeared him to the clergy generally. 
In his public declaration ho refers to the ill-disguised doubts and 
scepticism and dishonost reserves in the infallibilist camp, among 
those who have formally submitted to the Yatican decrees^ 
and their intense bitterness against all who have had the courage 
to avow their convictions. Bishop Forster, of whom we shall have 
a word to say presently, did not let tbe grass grow under his 
feet; possibly be hoped by striking promptly to anticipate the 
fiction of tho new laws. Bo that as it may. he proceeded at once 
without any of tho intermediate canonical processes of admoni- 
tion, oitaiion, luid the like, to deprive and excommunicate the 
otrendiiig member of bis cathedral Chapter. Whether the Govern- 
ment will uphold him m bis rights remi^ to be seen, but thev 
can hardly escape the charge of manifest inconsistenqr if they fail 
to do so. AndPrince Bismarck is not a man who would be willing 
to have it supposed tliat his bark is worse than his bite. It is clear 
at all events that, if he shows any sign of faltering, he will find 
the bishops more than a match for him. 

We have before now given reasons for believing that there is 
not that entire unanimity in tho German Episcopate which might 
appear on the surface, and that the public manifestoes issued 
periodically '‘from the tomb of St. Boniface ” and elsowbere cannot 
safely be accepted as an adequate measure of the real sentiments 
of all who subscribe them. Tho memorial just addressed to the 
Government in the name of all the archbishops and bisbops of 
Prussia requires therefore to be read with caution, and must 
await tbe interpretation of events. But, as far as words go/ it ia 
outspoken and uncompromising enough, and can only be viewed 
as an open dedoration of war. The biskops announce with deep 
regret that “ they are not in a position to co-opemte in canning 
out the laws promulgated on May 1 5,” whieb violate the divine 

a hts of the Churdi of God, and the vecogmsed relations of 
uieh sad State from the days of Constantine to our own. 
They duuiol admowledge "tbe pfbiclyle ef the heathen States” 
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which malm the oWil^aotiioiity aupranie ov«r the Churebi with- 
out doDyhig the divioi^ of Ohmt md the diyine oxigio of Ohria- 
lianity, and tiicy refuae to eomfij with tboae detailed provisioDS 
which are oot in themaelyes oH^ectaonahlci hscme they would by 
doing ao recognize the competence of theStateto regulate Chuiicfl 
adairs by ita own anthonty. Notwithstanding this \6iy decided 
iHOgi^Oi nod the equally peremptory replies of the acmi-odicinl 
FirwimM OjrrwpondM^ it is sllU the prevalent impn'iuiiDn in 
Genutiiiy that matteni will not eotne to an often rupture at 
present; and that if the Gayemmcnt ahms tact in the application 
of its own nieaiwresi the bishops will he found more couipliiuii in 
act than they have ^ntun^ to show theciiaelvea on pap«-u'. There 
is prohaldT an unayowad disposition on both aides tu if not 
Tw thanafttlfy— 'till the results of the next I^apal Oonclavo lire 
msae known. 

The Old Catholics meanwhile have not boon ioactlre. Their 
numbera at Cologne alone are reported to have renf'htvl four 
Chousendi and a eeeoiid priest is to bo appointed there. But 
their nreat achievement was the okHstion of a hisliop; on June ^tb, 
at OoMmei in the person of fo. lleiukena; w'hoae reiuoti*uice to 
accept the office bee at length been ovexc<«me. lie is a mau of 
xnatnre egOi widely mapectea for hia kfurning nnd pietV; and baa tbo 
aomewhifi nire merit hi combining deep knowledge with lervefit 
entburiaam end great omtorical power. As Professor of ICcclosi- 
Bstioal History at ^alau ho was nularally brought into eltm 
personal ooBlnci with the ]*rince Bishop Forster; who wsa at 
Borne a leading mcrobur of the Opposition. Their present re- 
lations may be judged of from a cireunistauro which conics tu us on 
the boat authority^ and which strikingly illustrates the true 
porition partiea in Uie Homan Catholic Chui'ch. (.)n the 
iMnce Bishop’s rotuni from Uome after the Council, l>r. 
Beinkeu^ who was on intiniato tnnna with hiiH; appealed 
to him to niaintsin the protest ho had ihero made against 
the now doetdnes, ond was not a little startled nt his reply, "i'hc 
Bishop said ho waa too old and feeble to carry on the contest, and 
thanlora meant to make his formal submission; but he added 
that there was ao much latent aoepticisra and indidercnce in 
the Church at the present day that a oonscieniious struggle against 
the Vatican iatiovations would not have a fair chAn(*i9 of 
juooeas ; Oatholios* as a rule, oared too little what thev profosseti 
to believe to be willing to put themselves oui abfiut the matter. 
And he therefore advised Belnkens to follow hia exaniple, 
acquiesce in the dominant teaching, and await better days. To 
which the IVofeasor replied, that he could not conscientiously take 
that oeursei ami felt the more hound to ppcak out as thore 
waa an impresaion curfont in Germany that Catholic priests 
dlahoncst men who did not really believe what they j|Mt)fessod; 
end he te one would do notliing to countenance it. This con- 
venation, as war natural, brought all friendly inter<H)ui'se between 
them to an end ; and Iknukeaa has since, if we reniomW rightly, 
been snapendfid and exoomifiuuioatod by liia diocesan like hia 
eolleagues, Jfo la the author of several works bearing on Church 
history, but is perhaps best known to the gentu-al public by iiia 
treatire on Jnfailibtl^f published in 1870, and a little 

work, entitled J)i§ jiaptUHohe jJekretey puhlitdied the year iifier the 
OoimoU, in 1871, and noticed at tlie time in our ooluinna. It may 
he intereBtiog at this moment to recall the position he there takes 
up,, which is at once that of strict dogmatic (.'atholicfHm and of 
nncompromiMiig rejection of what ho iHigarcIs us novel additicins 
to the deposit of faith— aamper, quad ubique, quod af> mnndms 
—handed down from the iiret ages of the Ghurch. ile starts 
from the IbBowing as fuudameutal (Jatliolic axioms 

I. Hu* vevalatioti of Cbriolian doctrine if> aumnied up and ci>mpictc(l for 
ever in Christ. 

a. This dootiinsl dsposii ia proservid from exoneration to generntem ex- 
durively and alone tiumngb the faith of the Uuivvrfiul Church 
kirchi)f under tlas iLiaitfliuico of the Utily ChoAt. ^ 

Ji On this rejita the Catholic twlncijde of irfulltion, .‘0't‘.ordiii;>: to whicli 
what has not been betimd at nil timcH and b^* ttir wltolo Church docs not 
eppeitsiu to Choi doctrinal iIoimmuI, iuid tlieierufis caa urver become a foruiot 


4. Wliat IS dfiinortalrabljtzontrary to wlwt woe hold in any Clirintisn 
-A — ^ eixth— 'iu Uie Uiiivcraal Churvli, caniuifi at this «hiy lie 


audo a dognm ^ any authority la heaven or earth without fiuidainenially 
dastv^ing tkw CsthoUc t^'hordi. 

5. The vsloi of truth in absolute, sud conscloiiriy to owitnulict it is tlie 
shrsgSHist ttM.lloly Ghoet. 

Having kdd down these axioms, which no Catholic can dispute,” 
0^. IMnkens thue describes the lum of hk first ossay on the 
Vadioan dnoeas »— 


The sole eidect of the following paget is to exhihlt clearly the true nature 
of the ddotriae of the univcrsiiS eplaci^te of the l\>po contalmd in tho Bull 
JPoriOr ^VarviiM; byoomfuiriog it with the doctiiuc of the UiiireraalChiiieh 
at the ead of tlieoucth ccntuiy, as riiarpl}* dehmiliij’ Grcf^uiy UioGnmt, that 
Father of the Church and uoin^-tent witness of her doctiiiu*, for the express 
purpose of guarding it fmni oil attooks. 

In the preface to the nBoond part of his work ho refen to faia 
earlier volume on l\qpal In/uUitnUiq, ainl proposes to contrast tho 
ancient and modem (Vattoan) teaching on the subject. In tho 
subsequent parts Im treats of the irregular and illogLliinato clia- 
racter of the Vatican Synod, and the conduct of Uie German 
bishops in submitting ” to tho dogmas they had at first 
atrennously opposad, and eeekiag to enforci* them on others. 

Tho ol^ioii of Dr. Boiokens, afior the kiass of the Holy 
Ghost had been calebratod in 6t Pantaleoii'a Chureh at 
Oologiic, on Juno 4, appears to have boon almost or quite 
imaiDimous. Accorouig to the ^^proviskinal ordinances” c< 
tha (Md CiUmlic Gomnussion, he u bound immediately after 


conaecririioin to eeek the reecflaitian €t the Bnisaiaa Govemn 
went, and take the preserflbea oatih. He wiQ also apply fbt 
State rec^ition in other eoootiieB where he demw to axasdae 
jimadlatiou, and will, till it is obtained, confine himsstf to the 
functions of mder,” t>., sserameutal and litui^gical aoto In the 
govtinmient of the Old Catholic eoaunumties he will be assi a tod 
a Council of four clerics and five laymon, to bo mmuallY chosen 
by the Synod, at whose meetings he wUi preside ana have.^ 
cnstii^ veto. Tlio Coiuicil for the present year is already formi^ 
and includes Schulte, Heusch, Knoodt. The Synod will 
aHseiuble regularly in Whitsun week end at other timee when it 
may ho noceafiary ; the first meeting to be held at Whitsnntidoi 
1874. It will consist of aU the Catholic cleigy and one 
lay delogatc for each cnngi'egHtiofi of not loss than one hundred or 
over two hundred loembore. Smaller coagrcigatione will unite to 
send a dek^gato, and those of over three hundred members may 
elect two. Oongrogatioiis will elect their own pastor% who wiu 
be coufiriued and iustituted by the bishop. 

1'here may posoibly be some riiori dehiv in the consocmtioii of 
Dr. Ueiiikens, as tho death of Archbishop Loos, the vaaerable and 
venerated primate of the Church of Holland was aDaouaced Oft 
tlM3 vei^ day of his election. Our readers will remember that till 
ArchbMop, who had held the see of Utrecht for fifteen years, hre 
all nloiip shown a waim and intelligent interest in the Ola Catholic 
movinnent ; ho was |>resent at the Cologne Congress Iset 
SxqiUMnher, und ono i>f his latest acts was to ordain two young 
Students from Geriniiny to ilie priostluHKl. Tho sulTragau see of 
liiiarleui liaupousalio to bo vacant, and it is Iheroforo thought pro- 
hablu that l)r. Roiiikeiia will l»e at onco consecrated by the Bishop 
of Del entm', without waiting fur tho eloctioii of a new arebbi^c^. 
It is rumoured that the i’russinu Govornnicut intends to piovido a 
salary, hut we have seen no olficial intlnuition to that ofibet. 


THE SCIEN'CE OF ADVKRTIRIhG. 

N O doubt every form of human effort tends to cnlmlnate. In this 
belief exhibitions are held and prises uflered. One often hears 
of the very best joke, and of the finest baby. Inhere is no artist 
or author whose friends crinuot show him his greatest work, 
marking the senlth of his powem, toward which all previous 
ellorls ure wm^u to have botm ii painful struggle, and from which all 
Mibstw)Uont Htteinpts have betrayed a failing away ; though this 
point Is not to bo dwelt f>n, but only confessed and recited. 
Ji\»‘ry one ia txild in childhond, as uii item of knowledge which 
slionld be found in every well-instructed mind, that Sulonion was 
the wit^est 111 an wtio ever Uv<m); and sithongh some may after- 
warxU call this in qiiestioTi; it still remains tiie provalent opinion, 
iusoutiicU that few can deny it without a feeling not unlike that of 
Imikiug over a pn.cipice. Solomon, in fact, is for most pooplo tho 
ciubudiiiient of that, nh^al philosopher who, Kant assures us, haunts 
the mind of every man. (hi the other hand, Mr. Carlyle bids tu 
consider that there exists soniew hero the very foolisbret person; 
and if this person has novinr been identified, it is perhaps byrrason 
of tho pcqtlexing inultitudo of candidate.^ tor tho distinction. Oar 
present purpose is to couimeud the following advortisemont as, if 
uoi the boat thut ever has been or will he issued (rinea it is 
impossible to set limits to tho fecundity and force of nature), a fine 
rtpoclmon of its kind, inul an iiistructivo example to epic poets and 
otiier wordy persons how great merit may Ira attained in small 
compass, it runs thus : — 

Some iCxtraordinary Te# 

U m»\v bi;ing sold by ■■ 

ik Cu. have gival pleasure ui otlbriiig to the public soma really 

eb«4n! KyAbowr Cvugoii at' cxtracrdiiuury quoUly— in fiict,xoma of tho fiatot 
Ua ever Iiiipoilsd iiilu EuglaiMl. 

a Cr». in uU thoir experience bare seldom met with tea of wch 

rni-v excellence. 

Uort) it may be seen that tea, like other things, tends to culminate, 
and that there may be better and worse even in Kyshow Congoit 
itsidf. But ibis by tho way. NeVor that we are aware did any 
advertisement induce us to buy what we did not want; but this 
one came very u«3ar it. For aume time it dwelt in oar minds^ 
working uiuhtrusively. Already in imagination wo want to see 
what that tea was liko. Its sweet idea wandmed through ouc 
thoughts. In oil our exporicnco ([to iioitate what we admSre) we 
have seldoai met with an advoitisemcnt of such nuns excellence^ 
such efiectlvc rhetoric. So, remomhering what authom tell ua 
so fiequciitly, that it is the pait of a critic to praiae as wdl 
AS blame, we felt tliat it bccume a duty to extol this masten* 
piece. And, remembering again what we are sometines told, iliat 
a critic should not be a mere empirical taster (like one who gives 
tho paliu to KysUow (Jonguu), but sliould bo id>lo to assign a 
reason ibr his yudgmwt, wo proceed to oi&r ouia. 

In attempUiJg this, we are sensible of the dlsadvaotoge of 
being unable to refer to any authority on the subject. JPoTf 
when Bkur wrote, advertisements had not ooelt a eOM.^ 

siderablo brauch of literature as to enti^ the aitjof emnpoptog 
them to particular notice in his ingenious Loclnves: 4tia hone 
of hia euccessors has yet made up the deAriency. TrujMuBg to 
the Kgbt of nature, however, ana checking dys^snspsicnliBton 
by ccmsuliiiig the works of the great maateta in this QmxUbmk 
(idfioo bare as eftewhere practiea precedes it eosm 

soft to say that the first toquisito hi an advectiseneahi^llikt it 
should be strikuig—noticeame as a whole, and ila IreportoQt. 
dmsses especially salient. To the auperftrisX thicker soar mastor- 
l^soe apparently iails toiidfil this fiiist jooiidititui of axcdleBnaha 
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its kind. Bat moditfiticm disooraii « deeper conformity^ We raighit 
have expected oar attention to be challenged by a Chinese ptctosd 
of a Mandam etandlrig near a river and banding a cap of 
Kyshow Congou to a damsel sitting in the fourth story of a 
pagoda on the oppoiiitc bank. Instunu of this we have a simple 
decorous tabiet bearing bhiok lectera on a white groondf not nu- 
aiiitable for a tombstone. The recxmciliation of the seeming dis^ 
jcrepancy is that nvhen tiie principle of salience has long boon 
aj^erea to and followed in one direction, pictures and gisring 
iRlonro become commonpJaco and tiineomci and modesty is con- 
spicuous as a surprise and relief 
Moreover the principle nf salience is controlled by other prin- 
cUiles, piarirularly by tliat of relativity, which hud two ospocte. 
Ino complexion "of* ad vert weraeiits m’ust vary relatively to iho 
persona addressed and to the thing advertised. ^ It is not enough 
to Htrike, since some strokes are far from proj^itiatory. Ilow t)fLcn 
haa a slap on the lack dcarroyod the life of the friendship 
which it was meant to ri‘viv<f! An iidvertisem»*nt must not 
strike, oa you strike a ball, to drive it nwav, but rather as 
you strike a trout, to draw it to you. 'fo (iddro^ts iVco- 
hom Britons in the ppremptury toin<5— Buy yotir boots hero or 
there — betrays gross i^pfiorance of national cbaiiicter. it is 
very qaostiohablo whether any niitri could make a gooil boot 
who bad bo little discommont of the iitncssof things. A^aiu, 
impertinent inieiTOgntoxies in vain appfr.l fo a class who^e interest 
is above triflefi. In them the demand “ Who is Williams r ’’ only 
excites the rosponpo Kiio\y thyself! ■’ Evident ly notes of cx- 
clanialion repel the polite ; wliilst subtleties of linfiAse are thmwn 
away upon the vulgar. Further, as has been said, the stvh^ nppiti- 
pria'te to any advcrlisenient iloponds on what is advertised. Tho 
following struck us the other day ns griiluitou^tlv revolting^-** A 
thfJUHand heads wanted for n thousand hats!*^ It out-iIurofU 


acMbnpiiiiiment of bar slionieiliiig oaoMhuh We tbinir tfte Ann 
nitist kbsp a tame poei If Wf the geninb of that dicmwfimWd 
ffniitialcahiiinates in the last pangrapo, beginning fcCfa. 

in aH their experience.” liers'lrsf imve a penrive etmliii It seems 
never to have been meant to meet the pvblte ^e, bat reads' lUm h 
memoriixi^Kiiii in a private diary, which a hypoehondriac kiri 
entered with a sigh. all uieir experience^-- think of the 
tifOttsands and thousands of cups of tea which constitute the Flm^l 
experionci^ and what a labour (of love peihaps) it most have 
been to confront a sample of this oargo with all its predbcessoni^ 
before they could khow tliat they had seldom met with tea 
of such rave oxcellcQco. Wc ngnm to ourselves the Ftm 
BABombled in a dim back parlour for the great consahation ; 
brothers, and three in number — though on this point wo have no 
knowledge, but it seems right, since ihnio wiiol»€S prepare the 
j cauldron in Madu^th, The brovr perf«;clCHl, they sip together. TCe 
I ilavour takes its w'ay into tho rocenscs of their inraginaUou, where 
' the imle ghosts of departed samples rise up to welcome it; devour 
on fliivour [iilcd abimt their heads like cloud on cloud. Then tho 
work of cotnparison ; tho painstaking indiriorently to adminishsr 
justice, to givo their ddo alike to now and old ; not to let their 
jmigmoiit lx* overpowered by tho groator vividness of the present 
iiupn^ssion, nor yet to allow too mucli for tho eflaceincnts of time ; 
not to be led astray by love of novelty, nor yet by superstitiotis 
reverence for antirt iiity" Tt is on nccoont of this last comMeratlon 
that the first brotJHU* says, wdth a faint notion that he is quoting 
Bneon, This llaYour is tho true ancient,” and is tlioii glad to see 
tliut tho others are too deeply absorbed to notice whether the 
alliiritm is apposite. 

And now obsL*r\'e the public spirit of tho advertisen. Haring 
at last assured themselves of tho ran* excelle-nco of this tea. there 
, w'oro thrc« courses open to them. First, tboy might have xept it 
iforodias; though thero is nothing iiocesf'arily bloodlhirsty about : nil to themselves, fo servo as a sort of imperial standoid to wfoh 
the biiMiness of a better. Or who would not shudder to see Iho 1 the qunlities of other tens might be referred, thus saving thcrut- 
iidvcrilsemcnt of a library nu aalo printed in ontngo lotteiH on a | solvi H for the future such labours of (^mparison by establYsbing 
green ground, or headed, with the picture of bonio painful person j and maintaining in thwir minds a pure and lofty idea of what 
reading Herbert, or Sidney iw if to a mob at a fair ? KalUc.r should ; a cup of tea should be Hko. Secondly, they might have given it 
such signals of distress bo borderiKl .deep with mourning, as if ! away in Christmas prcsonls to thoir old customers. And ir it had 
tho auctioneer himself consented to tho soparatlon with averted ! been in tho least loss extriiordlnaiy than it is, it in just possible that 
faco; or they might pn*sent one black expaiibo of printer's ink ! tlioir lower natures would have urged them to one of th^eso courses, 
with letters where hw tears (tho auciiuneer’e) hnd washed a ' But Kyeliow lk)ngow, being siiah as it was, triumphed over every 
dubious white. ... impulse; and the Firm, initsenthuslMra, resolved cm offering 



of m*e exccllcnco will only bo bought by those to whom they 
alford a high gral Hi cation, or who nvo ready to pay a great price 
for a small one. AVe might asy of any cxceplloiuil luxury that it 
WMS Kj'show Congou to tho general. Aloreover, rognroed as a 
luxury, tea in rathr^r an xslhotiu tlian a setisuai delight. Its 
preparation is tho line-art department of cookery. Tho colestinl 
leaf is much out of place among the commodities of a grocery 
establishment. The druggist seems a more suitable vendor; eii 
ancient bookseller or picture-dealer is btill more to ho lu'eforred; 
but the herb (so its lovers name it, ns smokers call toh.aeco the 
weed) is only worthily honoured at a store s^uered to itself. l*er- 
lV.ctly consonimt with all this is tho Htylo i>f our uiasforpiuee. 
Observe its plain candour and meastired cooscientiousucse, as of 
men otreriog to trade in nectar with the gods — 

III legions miki of onlni ;ui>l sernu air, 

Aliovc the smoke and Ktir of this dim xpot 

Which men call earths 


! or 

two daws. To say that this tea Is ” in tact some- of the fimwt 
ever imported into England” is perhaps going beyond the 
evidence. For the experience of the Firm cannot reach so far 
back, uiih'ss by horeiiitary transmission. Again, why is this 
Kyshow Cougem saM to bo really choice ” ? If choice at all. it 
must, wo conceive, be really so. llcally ” seems here to 1^ a 
mere c-vpletive ; a weak attempt to gain emphasis by redtmdiurcy 
of words. This is a rhetorical ortiftcc unworthy of genius, and 
w’o hope to see tho blemish romoved in future ediriuns. 


MR. LOWR AND THK ZANZIBAR M.\IL CONTBACTr 

T WO importntit general principles are involved in the questioir 
which has been raised as to the contract for thn conveyanco of 
the ninili between the Cape of Good Hope and ZanriW. This 
coDtriiet was tlic result of a private agreement, and it i.i maintained 


far beyond tho reach of competition and the higgling of the ? that it ought to have been thrown^ open to public competitioiL 
market. Ko price is mentioned. It is not prompted bv that ; Mr. Lowe nut only disputes this porition, but contends thatmattevr 
propensity to truck and barter which tho great forefiiiher of j of this kind might to be left entirely to the Government, and 
English ecooomiflls (Acfam Smith, as they always piously call that the Ilousc of Commons ought not to meddle with them at 
him) found fo be inhevent in human nature ; but is (xnicclved in ' all. To transfer tlic ror4pon8ibility of entering into such oaotmeliB 
a mingled spirit of scientilic judgment and icsthetic ardour. J^ol ' from the Government to the House of Commons would, ho 
ua scrutinize it more closely ; let us subject it to the analysis of a ! argued, lead to personal solicitations, ** lobbying,” and othor 
loving criticism, which it ia well ablo to near. j proceedings which ho should be aor^ to see introduced info 

Of the entity of its form and cftecls in the way of colour and i this country. Most people will be disposed to agree with Mt. 

*“'* has be'fH said. We pass to matters more strictly i Lowe that it would ho a groat pity to have auch practices 

call tho ” choice of words'^; ' - - ' * -• 


literal^; to what some would 
though wo object to that phrase as savouring of the ago of 
mechanism, ana ill expressing the spootaiieons growth of auch 
a flower of li^uage. Consider the word ^foxtrivordinary ” ; pr»- 
nouiica it with unction, and mark the deliberate length and 
judicial calm of that second syllable. It lingers in tho mind, aud 


introduced into the House of Commons; but, on tlie other 
hand, it can hardly be said that the Oovernment should hate 
ftbpoluto authority to enter into whatever contracts it chooses 
without choclr or supervision on tho part of the House of 
Commons. Formerly the rule wna that packet c*ontract8 made by 
tho Government were binding unless disapproved by the House of 


compels drcumspection. If, whiUl dwelling ou it for liulf a i Commons; but tlio present rule is that contracts are not binding 
minute, it should seem after all not to be the right vocable, there j until they have received rarliamentary endorsement. Fur this 
is still time to witlidraw it and substitute a better. Note next ; cliiuigo the present Government, we bclievo, ih responsible; and if 


that — & Co. havo “great pleaauro” in offering us thsir 
Kyshow Congou. They do not say they are “ glad a basim;*?- 
lifo and unfeeling exprossion ; nor that th»,y are “ hunourod.** for 
the}F stand In the position of benefactors^ and it is not a time for 
servility. Ffosh Irom tasting the foreign wonder, they havo great 
'^loasim 1^0 in the rememDiunco of its unearthly fragrance, and 
fo thett confident antietpatioh of the cu»tomeFs sympathy. Thus 
Eve atmtooched our forefather with tho fruit of that forbividmi 
tree. Then the Miltonic pladng of Kyshow Congou hero ! One 
seems fo be caught away in a w&lwindftom the smoko and stir of 
^ spot, and set dotvn amidst the ancient and leisurely 
udustilm of a CfaineM tea plantation. What a resonance too in 
tboia words, not witbotit onomlsfoteto meiits, os if it were the 
bandog of some pyodigioua keUfol And what mystery I tiiey 
m^nt M the buraep of a witch's foeimtation droned to the 


Air. Lowti d<ios not like the system, he Ims Ids colleagues, and we 
suppose himself also, to blame for it. It is quite certain that no 
contract over was or will bu entered info to the satisfectioa of 
everybody. Disappointed competitors are sure to find feult 
with the terms of a bargain in which their rivals have 
got the better qf them, Und thorn can never bo much diffi- 
culty in diseovoriug plausible reasons why tho contmet riiould 
in Some respect or other have been different ftom what it is. In 
the present hiataneo the object of the Government was t6 put 
down the slate trade on the East coast of Africa hy means of a 
postal cantXHCt This may seem rather a roxuidahoat process, but 
there ia something to be said for it. The Government had 
attempted to suppiuss this aburniuable traffib by armed foito, and 
had not mode lUii^ progress. It hod spent a quarter of a muilon 
fo this wi^ fo fire years, and it was onxioua fo see whether some 
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more economical txoatment could not be deviaed. Alto eonaidir- 

ioflf tliB it qudo to tbo coudiuiott tbst it imubt be 

well to tj7 the effect of paoiflo meaaurea. It was thought that 
the cultiyation of regular commerce would drive out the 
^lavo trade, and that the beet way of enltivatiDg com- 
merce would be by eetablUhiog a line of fitoainere be- 
tween Aden, Zaneibar, and the Cape. Ae an encouragement to 
the sleamera a poatal subridy was proposed. Negotiations resulted 
in agreements vrith the Indian Steam Company to carry the Aden 
and Zanzibar mails for 10,000/., and with the Union Steam 
Company to convey the mails between Zanzibar and the Cape for 
I s,ooo/. a year. It was further arranged with the hitter Com- 
nany that, if th^ reduced the length of the journey between 
ICngland and the Cape from thirty-seven to thirty days, Uioy should 
have on extension of their contract, which had four and a half 
years to run, for three and a half years more, at the rate of 
26.000/. a year, instead of 20,000/. which they wore then reooiving. 
Subsequently it was decided to drop the latter part of tbo bargain 
—that aa to the conveyance of mails between England aud tlie 
Cape — and the Government then agreed to roopcMi the question 
as to the terms of the remaining service. It was held that the 
two contracts which had been entered into with the Union Steam 
Gomnany were really parts of the same bargain, luid must stand 
and fall together, since it was only on account of the advantages 
to be derived from the second contract that the Company had 
i^eed to perform the first so cheaply. The end of fresh negotia- 
tions was that the Govemmont consented to pay 26,000/. for tho 
•conveyance of the mails betwnon the Cape and Zanzibar, which 
the Company had before agreed to do fur 1 g,ooo/. 

The pi^cular question befnro the House of Commons on 
Monday night was whether there was any reason why the Go- 
vernment should nay the Union titoam Company 26,000/. for a 
■service which the Company had been willing and eager to perform 
for 15,000/. a few mentbs earlier. On wlitit grounds was this 
bonus of 1 1,000/1 given to the Oiiinpany F Tho only exploniitiou 
which Mr. Lowe oilbred was that in tho first instance tho contract 
for tho mails between Zanzibar and the Cape, and tho contract for 
the mails between the Cape and Englimd, balanced each other, and 
-that tho Company coula afford to accept very low terms for the 
former, in consMuence of tho advantages they would dorivo from 
the other part of tho transaction. This, however, would seem to be 
only ahifnnff the difficulty. Why should the terms for the con- 
veyance of the mails from the Cape to England have been so high, 
and the terms for the Zanzibar and Cape mails ho low F Since 
there were two contracts, it would surely have been reasonable to 
apportion ibo expenses of each service in accordance with its 
.actual cost. If w<e take the Zanzibar and Capo contract by 
itself, lifoooh U certainly a very considerable advance on 
•a contract at the rate of 15,000/. But, says Mr. Lowe, 
this 11,000/. is wompOBsation to tho Company for the with- 
drawal of the other contract. And here wo come upon 
another aspect of the matter. This second contract was fur (ho 
eemvoyance of the Englinh mails at a reduction of 3,000/. a year, 
with an accelerated speed. At first .^ight this might scorn a very 
good bargain for tbo countxy, but if it was a good bargain, why 
has it been abandoned F And if it wa^ really a bad bargain, so bod 
a bargain that it has been thought worth wliilo to give tho Com- 
pany 1 1,000/. a year under another head to got out of it, what 
are we to think of the torms of tho existing contract at the rale of 
29,000/. a yoarF It must strike any ono that this is not a 
business-like and straightforward way of making contracts. The 
two mail services were separate things, and they Hhould have been 
each estimated at their natural value. It is, on the face of the 
transaction, childish to stick on 1 1,000/. to ono contract in order 
to make another contract 11,000/. less. An addition of three- 
fourths to the terms of tho first contract is a serious advance for 
whi^ no adequate reason has been given, and on the whole we 
are led to tho conclusion that the matter was 'carelessly or un- 
skilfully managed by^ the CovciTiiiJcnt. Tho most extraordinary 
part of the alfair is that the Treasury should have been 
Ignorant that tho British India Steam Navigation Company bad 
offered to perform the Zanzibar and Cape service for 15,31c/. 
The offer was made to the Post Oilice, and it was known to the 
Oolonial Office, for it is mentioned in one of Lord KimberU^y's 
despatches; yet the ChanceUor of tho Exchequer never heard 
a wnisper of it till Monday night, when it came upon him quite 
to Burpris^ It appears that tho offer of tbo Britisli India Ktcum 
Cmpanv in 1871 was not a formal tender for an indopeudcnl 
service, hut onlv a proposal to indude tho Zanzibar mails as part 
iral ' * 


of ibe' general Indian contract. Yet it is strange that tho 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer should never have heard.of it. 

A#liur as this particular trimsaction is concerned, we are dis- 
posed to think that tbo Government has been in fault, and that 
the contract is rather an extrnvagnnt one. It certainly looks very 
much as if theChanoellor of the Exchequer had discovered tlint the 
extension of the contract for tho English mails was a mistake, 
and had found it necessaiy to offer a lugh figure for tho Zanzibar 
aud Cape contract in order to get out of the scrape. If Mr. l^we 
had frankly cemfossed this — assuming it to be tne fact— or if he 
had defended the contract on ite own merits, he would no doubt 
have escaped from tho humiliating position in which he was 
placed on Monday night No Government is infollibloi and 
mistakes will sumetimeB happen iu regurd to contracts as 
in regard to other things. When a mistake happens, if it is not 
a very serione one, there is no need to sav too much about 
at Thera can be no doubt, howoveri that Mr. Lowe fell into a 


ebarsetaristie. emr in beglnmg his explanation by aooMiog the 

memheni who luiiced for i^ and acpuaiiig ttiejm of lobbjto."^ Ae 

a general rule, it is certainly not desiraUe tbat tbe House ci 
Commons should meddle with sudh matters. Jt is much 
better that they should be dealt with by the. Government 
on ite own responsibility, and that members should hold aloof 
from interference with transactions of the merits of which 
they are extremely ill qualified to judge. It is not a pretty 
eight to see the. House of Commons split up into fi^ioiis * 
over a trunqiery contract, and wran^ing and sqnabblingV- 
as to whether tho job shall go to the client of one set of 
members or to the client of another. Mr. Lowe was wrong in 
lu^iiig tho word lobbying^” which carries with it the imputation 
of corruption ; but it requires very littlo reflection to see that it is 
not good for members to be exposed to the sort of solicitation 
niul pressure which would be brought to bear on them if it were to 
become a regular practice for the House of Commons to take upon 
itself the duty of distributing Gowiniment patronage. No doubt 
the Government will occasionally moke mistakes, but the barm 
done by an occasional iiiistoko of this kind is insignificant 
cnuipared with tho mischief which would arise from members 
mixing themselves up with candidates for contracts, and serving 
them AS iqjokesmen and touters. I'he Government is a great 
buyer aud sollor ; there is scarcely any trade with which it has 
not commercial relations in one way or another; and tho only 
difference between a mail coniraci and an order for coals or iron 
is that the former probably involves a larger sum of money. 
But the lIoiiSG of Commons boa just os much right to look 
into one as into the otlier, and it is easy to conceive what 
would happen if the House once gave way to on impulse of 
meddlesomeness in this direction. It is no doubt necessary 
that tho House should reserve to itself the right of ultimate 
supervision over tho making of contracts and other mercantile 
dealings of the Government, but it is obvious that this is a right 
which should bo exorcised with the greatest delicacy and caution, 
and as seldom ns possible. A numerous and mixed assembly is quite 
unfit to sit in judgment on nice questions of commercial ex- 
pediency, and its intervention should bo reserved for very grave 
occasions. As to tho question whether contracts should bo made 
by open competition or private agreement, no absolute rule con 
bo laid down. Sometimes one way will bo better, and Rometimos " 
the other, and the choice may fairly be left to tho disc^retion of the 
ICxecutivo. It is obvious, however, that private borgoiiiiijg ought 
not to preclude inquiries as to the tenns on which more than one 
firm or Company would bo willing to undertake a contract. 


THE DESTHUCTION OF ALEXANDROV PALACE. 
rpHK destriictiou bv lire of the Alexandra Palace is in every 
Jl point of view lainontnbie. Without expressing any wry 
warm sympathy with the undertaking, we moy at least say that it 
was likely to do good and could not easily do barm. The opening 
on the 24111 of May was the result of n heavy expenditure of money 
mid a long aud honourable perseverance under severe difficulties 
and discouragements. The site of the Palace was probably the best 
that could have been selected. Tho view from Muswetl Hill is 
superb, and the park and fields around it are adorned with timber 
of rare beauty. Access to the J'alace from tho north of Loudon 
was ready, and from other parts of London convenient^ although 
rather slow. You could cross bj^ railway from tho Crystal Palace 
on the south to tbo rival institution on the north if you took time 
enough for your journey. From the high-level station of the 
Crystal Palace you would^ pass to Irndgate Hill, thence by 
Forringdon Street to the Great Nortbom Station at 
King's Cross, and thence to the station adjoining Alexandra 
Poluce. In speaking on the 3i8t ult. of railway access to 
Alexandra Palace, wo noticed that trains from Ludgate Hill and 
Fnrringdon Street to King's Cross crass the lino ” of the Metro- 
politan 1 railway close to King’s Cross Station. This expics- 
Moii innv have conveyed an erroneous idea. All these trains pass 
under the Metropolitan line, so that they coimot interfere with 
the traffic upon this line. This arrangement is indeed tolerably 
well understood, ^but Htill any possible misapprehenrion as to 
safety of trnnnit might have tended to deter viritors from the 
Alexondra Palace. Unhappily, there is now no Palace to be 
visited : aud the charms of grass and trees in the Park are deformed 
by the blackened ruins which it surrounds. We have one big build- 
ing the less to exhibit to the Shah of Persia, but we can telfhim, if 
we please, that tlio Palace which has been destroyed cost half a 
million sterling^ and there is already talk of spending another hi^- 
million to rebuild it. Tho Mel^politap oncl suburbs railways are 
not perhaps wonders of scientific engineering, for it has for some 
timo appeared possible to make any railway for which mom^ can 
be found ; but they exemplify In a very distinct and striking manner 
the wealth and energy of London, and its need, or at least its 
determination, to have ranid and regular commnnicatloii. Ai^ 
Farringdon Street a Great Northern train la on the left or near 
side of the Metropolitan line and on a level with it; at King’s 
Cross the saniQ tnun is on the right side of the same line and on 
a level with it Thus the train has descended into the bowels of 
the earth and risen a^ii from them. This sort ,of thing can 
hajKlly be seen except in London. It does not exist eisewhera^ 
bmuso the necessity for it does not exist In oountries .where 
nobody is ever in a bony level crosrings are almost fnvttiahht 
In England, or at least in London in the month of June, nobody 
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The Sato^rda^r Beyiw* 


b em at lairare. The demaodt of hu^nese are uigeat. aad ihoee 
Qfpleaam a^ mm mgeat atU Wa bloeh <m iMeta with 
Clin l&d Cinvgai, W ooaabuei nulwars one nn^ aboiker to 
xeli«?e oar i^ts. A atranffer who aesired to catimate the 
x^uroes of tUa oountiy woura do well to make a journey from 
Upp^ Norwood to Muawell lUll: He might not perhapa aee 
much beauty, but he would be assisted to uudentand how au 
English Oomj^y became rulers of India. 

Sudden and complete destruction has resulted from neglect of 
obvioua proeautiona. A slight and readily inflammable structure 
was placed upon a hill where water supply would be difficult 
even if the beat poaaiblo arrangements were made for iu The 
Palace waa oompiotod and opened in a bunj, and calamity 
occurred before measures had keen taken to avert or mitigate it. 
When we lately remarked on the inconvenience of exhibitiiig 
picturee and other works of art on a hill six miles from London, 
it did not occur to ua to consider the risk they incurred of an 
almost irreparable loss. 1 'he Fire flrigado sent a strong detach- 
ment as apecdily as possible to the Palacei but^ having an uphill 
journey of sevem miles, thev did not reach their destination until 
ruin was almost complete. They found an indifferent supply of 
water. If there had been a good supply of water and steam 
fira*enginoB at band from the first, the fire might have been kept 
within narrow limita. But in tho absence of such provisions it 
waa uncontrollable. A piece of charcoal lot fall from a plumboPa 
braaier found its way between tho papier- mdchd and light 
rizuber lining of the roof.” A building thus constructed must bo 
in peril of destruction from every act of carelessness. Papier- 
mirad and light timber lining are perhaps inevitable in wbat is 
c^led a Palace ; and, if so, the risk of exhibiting valnablo 
pictures in Palace roust, under the moat csrofiu manage- 
ment, be considerable. The central doiuo burned vigorously. The 
flamea spread all wava along tho roof, and burning fragments 
began to fall upon the floor. The diapcrioH of tiie Itoyidbox, 
the fittings of the orchestra, the baskets of artiflei^ flowers, are 
all mentioned as feeding and forwarding tho flames. There waa 
not much to bum, but everything was easily accessible. The 
spectacle of this conflagration, which was very grand while it 
lasted, filched m about two hours. Looking at the character of 
the buildinj^ it ia not wonderful that the owners were unable to 
insure it ana its contents to anything near their value. A fire 
may occur anywhere, but there are onlyfow situations where a 
fire involves almost inevitably tho destruction of property worth 
half a million. A report in the Timen states that Oaptam Shaw 
expressed to the writer his astonishment that any large building 
diould ever have been erected on the summit of a hiU without on 
Adequate supply of water having been ensured in the beginning.’' 
It was the first condition of sotety to provide adequate pump- 
ioj: power from the New Uiver which is at the foot of Muswell 
HiU to the Palace on the top of it Tf the light structure would 
not carry water-tanks in the roof, it ought to have been 
strengthened. 

While tho rnina of the Alexandra Palaco were still smoking, the 
luithoritioa of the Crystal Palace hold a grand commemoration 
fgte on the nineteenth anniversary of its opening by the Queen. 
Not having been present, we conuot tell how wo might have been 
hopressed \ but looking merely at reports, wo should say that the 
unveiling of a statuo of iSir Joseph Paxton, even if it bo cnllod an 
inauguration, could not have been a vory impoaing or exhila- 
rating ceremony. The oration of Mr. Scott Bussell seems to 
have shared tho fate of other vocal performances at Palaces— 
that hardly anybody could hear it except by taking a place long 
beforehand, which perbAps was scarcely worth while. Tne speaker 
is rejMrted to have described bis departed friend as baring devoted 
hia Highest energies to securing tho well-being and the moral and 
mental improvement of the people. This is, wo suppose, a fine 
way of saWng that he invented the Exhibition Building of 1 851, 
and thereby ensured tho success of the Exhibition of which *4ler 
Majesty's Ooumiissioncrs ” are a relic that encumbers and oiflicta 
the eiurth. ^ At some distant time, when Cola O.B. shall have 
ceased bis oivilixixig labours there will be statues of that eminent 
teacher and benefactor of his age to bo unveileti and in- 
augurated, and the only question wui bej|Where to find an orator 
competent to pronounce hia eulogy. ^0 day at tho Crystal 
Palace wae^ brought to a close by a " splendid display of fire- 
work^” which must have boon a tame affair compared with 
the fireworks of the day before, in which the Directors 
of the Alexandra Palace expended half a million of money. 
It ia but a small matter to bo unveiling a memorial of 8ir 
J^pb Paxton at tho Crystal Palace, when the managers 
of the Intomational Exhibition have promised to produce 
^e real live Sbab of Persia at a. ffite. If wo rameuber 
ngbtly, the Saltan of Turkey went to the Crystal Palace, 
^**5 before a younger institution had appropriated oflioial 

and Court patronage to itself. It is almost pathetic to road 
Sva . at the Crystal Palace of a Commemoentive 

Ode m memory of the Prince Consort.” The Directors maintain 
w unequal contest They are forced to rely upon tho l^t that 
ft* Crystal Palace nineteen yearn ago, whereas 

the PrinM of Wales is at this moment a manager of tbo luter- 
ndtuonal ExhikUon. The memory of the Prince Consort has bo- 
^me a wuabla property of analogous natnze to a trade-mark or 
tradename : and wa ahonld not be surprised to hear that the 
wurt of Chancy WM enga^ in determining a conflict between 
"ft* u commemorators of the Prince 

Consort at Syaenhuu and the now and improved but piratical 


oommemoxaton at South KenaiiigtoQ. It eeeme to be seMod tlmt 
Ihe Shah of Persia ia to be tuten to the WMtam.slic^ !¥• 
ean only kope tiiaike ivill aol dep^ under ike belief ikii tiUl 
Prinoa id Woles and the iDake of Edinbuigh am ehrakeqpetn, 

The Intomational Exhibitioaen havfaig built for theniMlvfi • 
permanent habitation, we are not liable to have any moio Pdkiaoe 
wan^rine about the country aad locating themselves on the tops 
of bills where there is a free eunent of air aad a limited suppty of 
water. It is a pity that the building of 1862 could notbave been 
pulM tc^ieces and forgotten, as in that case tho idea of tibia 
luckless Palace on Muswell lIUl would never have been started. 
However, th^e Directors have declared their dotorminaiion to m- 
build, imd Messrs. Bertram and Koborts announce that they have 
saved their wine and much of their other stock and plant, and tbvt 
the business of supplying dinners will be carried on in the Park; 
Bravo men contending with adverse fate furnish a sublhne 
spectacle, and Britons may well be proud of Messrs. Kelk and 
Lucas standing amid the ruins of the building in which they warn 
^ largely interested, and declaring that the only thing to be d one 
is to rebuild it. The architect whom they employ v^l doubtlma 
be particularly careful to shut the stable-door now mat the steed ia 
stolon. They will adopt, or think tba't they have adopted, the 
most elaborate precautions agmnst fire, and perhaps they may 
induce owners of pictures to allow them to be exhibited in their 
new building, and perhaps they may not. When we hear that 
a building has been mode fire-proof,” we infer that oertata 
dangers have been incurred in the hope of avoiding others. The 
tie-rods of the dome of the Alexandra Palace gave way, as such 
things always do, and the dome fell with a tremendous orash. 
These tie-rods wero, we presume, of iron, which always gives 
way under such circumstances. Wood covered with phister is 
safer than iron, but wood is generally unsuitable for the airy 
structure of a Palace. It has been often said of loan exhibitions 
that the pictures are at least as safe in a public mllery as in tho 
owners' houses. But after tho narrow escape or this week that 
assertion will not jmrhapa be so readily accepted aa it used to be. 


ORIENTALS AT VIENNA. 

rrillE anticipations with regard to the appearance made 
X OrientHls hI Vienna will 1 m realized to the full, and doubUeM 
the contact between East and West will prove of mutual advan- 
tage. In fact, the peculiarly happy situation of the Austrian 
capital has not only given this Euibition its distinctive cha- 
racter, hut lias developed its proportions in a degree that has frlsified 
all the original cakulations. It soon became evident that circum- 
stances would take it out of the calegozy of those wMch had pre- 
ced^l it; that it might open new markets which were practically 
limitless, and that it would throw new and valuable lights upon 
hackneyed and familiar subjects. It was seen that it would lepW 
duco, on an immeasurably greater scale, such cosmopolitan gatner- 
Ings of traders u assemble at the groat fairs of Leipsic or Nizui 
Novgorod; that it would drag into open day the rarer contonto of 
Orhmtal bazaars, and expose thorn side by aide with the goods 
produced in Wcstoni niHiiufrictories and sold by Western shop- 
keepers. Thero would be unri valiod opportuuities of making com- 
parisons and drawing conclusions, of loniTiing practical lessons and 
exploding antiquated prejudices. So it seems likely to prove ; nor 
will either halt of tho world have much reason to trmmph over 
tho other. We nood not advertise the wonders of our Western 
dvfiizAtioD. If we are not much in the way of boasting of tliem 
as against the benighted East, it is simply because we enje^ 
the serene self-complacency of indisputable superiority. To a 
certain extent we are justified by the results of a rapidly 
accelerating progress which shows itself in the swift growtu 
of our material prosperity. W^o work at the highest piies- 
stiro; we invoke science to our aasistanco, and featw a restkss 
rivalry that drives invention forward at express speed ; we mul- 
tiply labour by the introduction of mechanical impi*ov6ments: 
and we supply our homM with luxuries that have bo^mo 
necessanca at extraordinarily economical rates* In ^ort. we 
produce quickly and cheaply, and in all that relates to action 
we leave the dreamy East immeasurably behind, ns the Easterns 
are ready enough to acknowledge, and, for the most part, 
mther with commiseration than envy. But, on tho other hand, 
lu much that is highest and most perfect in art we are the 
scholars and they tho teachers. Our bost-infonned and most ex- 
perienced techuicai and practical men are the most ready to 
^imowled^ this. It ia not wealthy connoisseurs and capricious 
mmmib who lounge about the courts of Japan, China, and Turkey, 
cbeaponing the strangely attractive wares which are exposed by the 
merchants from those distant countries. It ia tho Europeip monu- 
l^turers and tradesmen — especially tho English — who rush ifito 
the Eastern departmonts, eagerly biddirig against each other for 
everythm^ that strikes their fancy. This is one of the meet 
charactenstic foatiuos of the Vienna Exhibition. On no pxevioue 
occasion of the kind has there been such wholesale Imying and 
MUing in the very earliest days, and the traffic goes fotwara moot 
briskly in tho Oriental quarters. As yet Japan bos not cleond 
her goods at the Custoni-houso ; China lias scaioely imported 
the better part of hen. Those countries cannot as yet 
pretend to set a price upon their wares, while the prim 
fixed by the Persians seem high, enough ill all oonsmnoe, 
md tho Ottomans are following suit after the timo-honnurod 
uthion of Eastern dealers. Net already the choicest of the 
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Pevt>lnn prayei'^carpets ara Bosteli^ up at the high pirim aet 
upcm them ; (ho be«t of the Japenane porcelain, hrouziBie^ oi0Nnmne€ 
yvHTi^, and gillie hare been aold eevUriil times over, the charuMs being 
left to the conscience of the Conimissionen, and the eatos of the 
fortiinahi purchiiser 1 ving on the iragnienta of the tom tickets that 
had boon oifixod hy njecced bidders; while evea in Turkey and 
Tunis, wiiieh come fitv behind Japan and Persia in ta^te and 
fluidity of workmanshin, many uf the goods ha?e changed owners 
already, the Princo uf Wales 'being ariioug the earliest and mo^it 
considerable buyers. 

'i'he truth is,* tlie more closely we look into the special pro- 
diictioiu of tho East, tho more we*m*ogniea Itaincontostablo fc>upeii- 
ority ill design and Alo^r, and in perfection of form and finish. 
The Orientals Jiavo identy of time no doubt, and do not grudge it; 
Iboy am afford to work leisurely and earcfully wlit-re Wo uumt econo- 
mize labour by the rapidity ox uur procossos and the multiplying 
power of <iiup luachinery. Ilut thou they have taste as w^U, und a 
taste which is older than schools of art, mid seeins nearly inde- 
})endcut of loehiiical <;ducHtton. Coinpare tlie gm<‘eful turban** and 
dtHiieriea of the Oriental with the slitf ‘'chimncy-pol,’' cutaw-ay, 
and trousers of tho hmuk. Tho latter, ullLougU open to erittci&ui 
even as convenient wear, doubtless look moro like They" 

give the idea of jitripping easily for a hard (hiy's wx»rk, unci 
auggftijt ivfidliiesis lu aus^svin* ibo calls uf any euiorgeney. They 
are turned out compnraiivuly clienply to ciit*aiul-dry pattf‘mH. 
'fhe former nri^ tho wgi s of a Inngiiid yet not imlniilfiil exL-t- 
inico. lint they express ibo intuitive «mu‘efLilneNS of uleas 
e'^olvcd in a cal ih fnl of thoii^hi* that will not be hiivricd ; 
they" ^howan originality and verj^iitiJily uf iunry who.'O iiispiriition*^ 
limy have been Huiielit in the dreainy fumes of upium. (io to 
the ivmotest blast of Ada. ^eek tlio Ori(*ntai on Id?, t,wii jiropor 
^rround, iind yon M hioin tako him at a di^^u I vantage. In hiri 
own uMpivleiiding w.ay, the |ica.<*aiit who weaves inat^ of bambcK^ 
ur nuiiuds ve**els of eoinnion day in In'* retired \iil 2 i;:uis as 
much of an urti.'it tho .HkilUid workiusu of Vedtlo who hiequers 
cabinets in the i\imt ddioato pJaques ot veneer, or elinses the 
bi’uxizu iiicen**e-bnmei*s that nru l<i swing in the liuiiple-?. When 
iho Driyiital biotik;? down is when lie takes lo iiiillatiiig’ the 
Kuvopeaii, aj he Ji.'us b<>uii to dti in these IsiiLer day^. Thu 
•lapancsQ M)metii.ies turn timn their own bcauiiful specimens of 
.Kttgo and iSutiuirna pc.rerdaln tureprodneo (he foMbiuns iind cuIoiun 
of J'arislnn and lilnglifli erf^ekery, while tlm Turks buck tlmir 
clumsy maehi Fiery against tho louinscd Manchester iu calicoes and 
cottons, llupplly tho:s«:} follies of imitiilioii uru as yet ruru; and 
probably tlie pixuiU of this novel trado will *iot *Miconrago tho 
cutui’prising huilators to pf^rsevero. 'Fho East has ".aucli to laini 
from tlK5 West, aotl the l«s»ons that will prove of most eervico to 
it fro to tlie very proumlworlc of its society. It has yet to bo 
enlightened ns to the advanUgos of civil iiud religious liberty mul 
education, the ^aliio of tlnio, nnd the ncci^ssity of system iiiul 
method. All Ibis it le now learning, and in sumo* in alters uf detail 
its education is going on only lotj rapidly. llouhthMs s^aiuer or 
later it will enmo to our iimrk’fds fur madiinory which will fumble 
it io lunke at luuno what it imports at present from nbrond. 
.But somo of its tontativn advances in th^ dirf'ction arc premature 
ami injudicious, to say the least, and, judging by certain saiupies 
of its Itnitative skiU, il seoins inclined to p'riyipitiitu a coiupotition 
whose unfortunate rusiilis in price tuid quality may caudo it per- 
manent diacourngoiiicnt. 

Ifowever, it U not our purpose now to dieemsi the points on 
which we may teach tho Onentals, but rather to glance at hoiiio 
of ihufse whorts we avo the sichidars. Tiiem is a great deal in 'the 
Kostern dopavtnumts of the Vienna Exhibition which is chhdly 
interesting »« biiowing tlieir relative backward nw«. iS<nue of 
them, for instance, send comploto samples of Iheir corf'aU and 
vegetablo productiun«, and thofiO aro curiuns as illaatrating tho 
advantagea of soil iiud clliiiatc which yield them, in apito uf tho 
most backward husbandry and tho most pfiuiiti\o implciiicnbi, 
returns of twenty^, iifty", or a bundrtul fold. Hut only turn to 
their show in the art;«, uml some of them may alnioet set 
criticism i*t deliance, Jlv gnnoral cimseiit nud beyond nil com- 
parison, tho hrNt pl»x*o mu%t ho nsj^igned to Japan. *TJio Japanese 
Q0e9 most thing.i unlike the r«*.st uf tho worUl. llis method 
of handling his t^jols i;i procUely tho opposiiu of ours. ITo draws 
his plane towanis him, wurhs his saw in tlm reverse dircidiun, 
taps with the eidu of hi.^ quf^or hammer, und hanilles bis quaintly 
diased graving^ tool isi a way at which an English wiwkman 
would stare. Yet, whetlier Im is laying the shingles on the roof 
ef a eottago or chnrinp one of those wonderfully olaborale cankets 
in metal-work, what EnulUh workman can anpnuicli him? 
His ideas discover an cndlof*s originality; individual impuhie 
rather than education seems to inspire his fancy, although it may 
work ocArding to received Imditioiia of tho quaint or beautiful; 
an^ look where we will thruugh a iunj»t misiN^llnneuus crdlcctiou, 
we can scarcely nco a traeo of «(*rvile repetition. In his pic- 
torial art he can co&vcy a world of exn^ssion nnd suggcstioii in 
tho very' smallest number of tourhitj. Vet when it pleases him to 
iimsh, as when he is paniting on his d««licHto porcelain, ho is 
aenreoly to be surpassed in hamonions iiiiniitun<»is. As for his 
ookiuvs, you may ppzxle out his secret if you can; at least he 
shows yuit ill an upen ewse the cheniicids which, as he professes, 
Ibrm his iiigredicnls. All that can be said is that none of the 
nanierons attumpis at iniilaticm have ever pruiod to be anything 
iqmrcwcbing a Th;i4 strapgo auiwirioiity in colour, not 

only in tho tint^, but in their muniijfiirineiit, is to • be reuiurked in 
srary one of the (Oriental (Courts. T]^« silks of China excel even 


those of Japan, in their hii|^ hluaa and gonpaoua ' crimsons r 
while for sofmed,. brilliaiicy and exqnisito; deUc^ bkbdr- 
iog the Persian 'oarpeta are confessedly unequalled iShOf 
invariably subdued beauty of these patterns argues some- 
thing more than great mdobimical peufection in the arts of 
cdour-xnaklog and dyeing. -It is proof of a general purity 
of taste on the part of the Oriental purchosers for whom tha 
fabrics wero originally intended ; for, tilthougU many of the best 
may now bo consigned to Europe, the manufacture predaoly as 
we see it has been practised from time immemorial; there are 
carpets ill the Exhibition coiled modem by comparison, aHhough 
tbey may dato bock for a century or so, and these are of patterns 
exactly similar to tlio latest unes. In everything exhibited from^ 
('hina uiid i^orsia (he work is alm«'>st invariably good, and the de* 
i^igns IklicituiiA ; aUhough, except in certain specinlitiei^ theycan>- 
not vio with Japan, yut every now mid then one stumbles upon 
F^umethiug that \'* extremely beautiful in art. So much can hairily 
bo Fuid of Turkey. Turkey makes a very imposing dia- 
]>lav: tho Sultan contributed ioo,oooI towards tormixig the 
c<dieotiun, und &<>me of the great murrh ants in Conatautiuoplo, 
Kuiyni.i, andel»ewliere havo apparently done their busttondvertm 
tbrm selves. There is a good deal shown iu Turkey, as well as in 
Tunis, (hat would have atiraciiid g;i*eflt adiniralion had there beua 
n<i .bipuii iiud no (Jhliui to provctko uiifavouTable comparison. The 
lAitidUa Turkey carp«d.4 can ecitreely bo said (o bo satisloctorily 
If ‘presented. Tlio very best, beautiful as tho texture is, full far 
short even in that re^pl efc id‘ the Persian ; whilo tho contrasts dis- 
piaMid in the btMiy uf tho Turkish patterns aro tuo oftv‘n disagree- 
ably vlolf nt. Ho t for the nio.st part the carpets exhibited are of a 
very urdiiiary clnts iihloed. 'I'lns inlaid marqueterlo and cabinot- 
wurk Ret*ni.s ruda in mid coar.-'O iu execution if wonieasum 

il au'ain^t tlio Japain‘.^o iriaiiilards. Tho carved olive-wood froux 
,Te.ru.sdoin recalls tho pedluiV hawking goods made for sals* 
lit ilio doors of tliu Holy iSopulclirc. Ilere and them are 
some eA<pii4te arms among many that nro inferior; but u\'cu 
tho very best of them aio excollod by tho rersiaiis. There aaw 
graceftii shapes in tho pottery, but they are not unfrequently 
marred by defects in the workumnsbiii. Tboro is a great col- 
leoikm of*li!»ures in tlm various nulioinil costuineH, and tho dresses 
strike une as being Miniew bat incongruous. On the whole, ilio only 
aillciCKS in whiuh Tmktw may bo said to show to decided 
:uhaiitr.tfo nre suiii“ extremely rich fuvnit nro stuUs, tlie chDicest 
of which w*om lu have, been 'already sold or removed, and thn- 
dyed murocco, whieh, in its vividness uf colour,. shaums anything 
that c:iii be shown hy tin* West. It ninst bo raiunmberHd^ bow- 
ex or, that tlm Talk nluiost as many mutUh^ to tlm dyeing 
pruiies'v ns iho European ailoWH days, 'l‘uste aisirt, we may per- 
haps eonbole ouv: (*lvv« for the hifeiicuity whirh wo must e'unless 
by repealing that i’acU like this doliberato process of dyeing 
l*uri)i>h the key to much c»f the (.h’lmtiil excellcnco. Time is ot 
no valim ia Ihe E{i>l, and patieine and indefatigable perse vevanco 
have always been (he xvilliug liaiidiuaids of their ails and mauu- 
factiirefi. 


DTAyE DE LYS. 

riirilS plax', of which .<*.0 much has Leon said, has been seen in 
X Lundou only enuuqii to excite, rather than satiety, curionity. 
The first rcmnrk tiiat wi^ Jiuxe to inako upon it is to expresn our 
hr.po tliat iiu lUAiiHgu* will attempt or bo permitted t<> 
produce an Englinh version of that which io iucMipnblo of Iraas- 
latiun. Thoi-e who havo seen Froa Frau on tho English stage 
hiivo seen enough of adaptation, or rather violation, of Erench 
play:*. It is the duty of the Lord Chamberlain to draw the line 
Aumcwlmrc, and he drew it, and for some time maintained it, be- 
tween Fnm Frtm and Dmw Ae Lya, It is not our busineas to 
examino into the nntiiTo or extent of the differences whiA 
oxbt in life ond conversation between the two ladies w^ 
have been so admirably represontod by Madlle. Besclde. The 
former part bns been played byotlier French actresses in London, 
blit the latter, although it 'has existed for twenty years, has 
only been performed within tho Inst month. Huth these plays 
may sei-ve equnlly to show liow wide ia the gulf which separates 
English from French dvainatic art. You may take sconos from 
eitliVr play and tninsluto thorn liUfrally into English, and thus 
prfHlucc grotesque ollects whore the authors intended to be serious 
ami even Mdemn. 

Wo will begin at the ffflh. act of IHom da Lya^ which has a 
tragic ending, aUhougU many of tho scenes aro light and playful. 
Tlio .act opens in tho .studio of Paul, to whom entera Tattpin with 
a carpet-bag, and aftc'r wards Maximilian. Taupin recounts ttn 
ndveiituro wfaioh has junt happened to himself. You know,*^ 
he says to Paul, ** Madame Tauuiii, und you know how often I 
have prayed to bo deliveied from her.’’ Tliat,” says Paid, 
^ is urue.” Maxlniilhui here interferes to inquire who is 
Madame Tnunin, and is inforauri that she ia the iqpeaker's wife, 
lie thanks Taupin, and adds, ** C'6toit siniplsmeat pour mTa- 
tdresser aux pezaonnages.” Taupin replies that she it hk 
wifb, << une petite iiemonne biem dusagnSabW’ BisteiendBurii 
contirms this statement. *'CecI posd/’ continnoe Tanpid^ f** je 
reprends lo oours do ma narration.'^ Madame Taapin hiSl Hatriy 
become less uopkasant than usual, end her hushairil begim to 
^nk that there must be some cause for her nmabBil^V Two dim 
ago he made this rclkction as he mounted the etsflM to his abo^ 
when he heard a door open, and ^desCx bettes^ deux holM 
triomphantes, deu$ bottes iVaplomb, deux bottes de ihettnsrie 
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nuMaan, mir ]e etn^ pula un Kauer glSM daai Vair.*' 

The poice of Hadaine Tain^ b beaid viuitma m ippointment for 
tbiee o'ctoek next ^7, and the two boots begin to desoend the 
atsiii. XstLjpiA dasm^ hides himself and sees un houtms do 
doq pMs SIX polices an moinsi da trant^iuatre & treii(e<Kdiiq ana, 
ddoord^ milltaiie .... un homme eupevbo.*’ Hewassing- 
ioff the veiy air that Taupin hipiself was singing Hto minutes 
bainrei and doabtleis Taupiu’a wife had taught it to him. Taupiu 
allows the militaiy gentusnan to depart (juietW, and then 
upstair^ says not a wonrd of what he has Vard, kisses Madame 
latipin; eslls her his ’^Loulou,” makes himself a glass of grog^ 
and gom to bed. Paul intenects, C*est plein dHntoidtt " Next 



I tailwqj all guilty 
haadateU them they are going to itonen.” A husband who wishes 
to detect bis wife tells her that he is going to Kouon. Ilia w*ife 
goes idth him to the statioUi kisses him, and asks when ho will bo 
esok. Ho answon/^ln aweek." He travels as far as Moisons, gets 
out^ and takes the train back to Paris, et tous devinex le rasta.** 
nia frieod Paul, reealling htm from general prindples to the 
nartioular example, iaquim for ^^cette psuvie Madame Taupin.” 
tie expUins that he hMoalealatod to take tho return train, which 
weald reach Paris at three o'dock, so w to have comfortable time 
to walk to hisdwelling and catek tho military gentleman with tho 
^chimon" of yesterday ujMn his lips. But, unfortunately, he took 
a walk and sussed the train, and thus found no proof when he 
mtumed home. However, as he had prepared a scotm;, be chose 
to have it out liis wife defied him, told him that if he did not 
like her he should not have msnied her, reminded him that the 
promises and all upon them beloi^d to her, and turned him out 
of doors. ** So,” says he, ^^here I am, without a homo, but also 
hanpily without a wife.” Maximilian in turn tells his story. He 
fell in love with a dancer by whom he was half ruiued, and for 
whose sake he was wounded in a duel Taupin consoles him 
hy remarking that tho dsneer might have ruiued him altogether, 
and his rival might have killed him. 

But it is now time to retuni to tho hero of the play, 
Paul. His friend Maximilian asks him when he will be manii^. 
He puts off the answer, as he is still thiiikiog of Diane do 
I.ys ond of the oath he has sworn to ho tc\ tinged on her 
husband. Maximilian had given his lilend prudent advice 
which he repeats, lie should seille down to hia work, return 
to his mother and his friends, forget a love which could not 
last, and above all thank Heaven that the whole of his life was 
not encumbered by a woman. As r<*garda the Countess, ho had 
nothing for which to blame hioisolf. If they were separated, it was 
the taiut of events, of circumiftances, of tlie <t\igonoitis of society. 
But Paul would not listen to Ills friend. Ho porustod in following 
•the Ocnint, who travelled onwai'd, keeping vigilant guard over his 
wife, but taldng apparently not the slightest notice of the attendant 
Paul. At last that happened which might have been foreseen. 
The best pedestrian, evou when he is in love, cAnnot keep up for 
ever with a postehaisc. Paurs money was spent, mid be was 
obliged to ratuni to Paris, paint piotiiFos, and sell them at half price 
to replenish his purse. Now, continues the sage Alaximilian, thero 
ore iiieii whom such a prank would have ruined, but it dia Paul 
.good rather than harm. The story just sproiid for enough to ranch 
the ears of an elderly widow lady, " tres-spirituclk',” who desired 
that the hero of it might be presented to her. The widow lady 
had a daughter, who, iustead of seeing the ridiculous sido of Paul s 
adventure, «>iily saw the roinautio side of it. The young lady tells Sn 
Jove with Paul. Bhe has a million by way of fortune, she is charm- 
ing aaan angd, and she declares that she will never marry any one 
except Paul. Her mamma approves. Paul virits at the bouse, 
and pays attentions, and when ahe moment cornea for decision he 
hesitates, and rejects that occasion ^^qui se prodente une fois dans 
]a vie 4e rhommo. de teira son bonheur et d'assurer sa fortune.” 
We must allow that Maximilian is mit nlono among mankind in 
enoneiatiiig prindptea which are superior to the practice which 
ho coafeases. 

Kohody eon help seeing and admiring the skill with which this 
rifth ael IB framed to bring about the catastrophe. The dofoct of 
it to EngUah eyes and ears is that Paul and l^e teil to interest 
Enrikh minds in troubles which originate lu disregard of tho 
■orouwiy principle of morality. That which is done in France is 
4one in Bnglan^ but it ia talked about, and wo might alnmst aay 
thought fldbout, in a di^rent way. But we can at least emphati- 
sally approve Taupink relaforoemeut of the lugumont of 
llanniilum:*««^'Une flunitte, cmquaato miUe livras do rente, vous 
|K)umxluradarart aveedeapinceauxd'or. . . . Marioz^vous, 
mm dm, mariea-vous.” Paul cannot listen to these dii>croet 
fdenda. Diane haa promiaed to writoto him, and ho will continue 
to bdievi In her ffdali^, at least, until she bids him cease to 
wak^har. Maadmiliananawera/^'iShl moneher.cn amoiiT ii 
ary^d'ad&au dtiezad qua oelui qu’on ne dit paa.” We do not ciuco 
aimA far the aentimanta of thia play, but its maxima of worldly 
y beauttoil. The aame writer ad^ with almost 
equal mui, jteat a woman who loves can always oontriv 0 
to Wnto ua bagloa to reproach Paul for allowing his 
romantic young lady of fortune to be 
lie paroeitws Panl'a true motive, 
wtt tM the repast should rsMh the earn of IXane, and 
toi^hmiaA to hlmtyi^pesttta om naua appelaaa dugidvaniaaie 
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The Ooimtesa^he aaya, baa^dhapgad her mmd^ftddl no# lom Hn 
only povaon for loving whom Paul ooidd not dsig^te herj. to 
bar husband. Diana ia a woman of prigmality. Altar hoingohuk 
up for some time, aha giiaw tired of tears, and merely for Tdifa^ 
took to eentempliitiiig bar gaokr-huaband. To her aufpiiaa aba 
Iboad that he waa "apiritod, ddgaat, beau gar^ov.'* She add tto 
bandf that she had been looking far for that which was clpae at 
hand, et la voiU qui aima la cumnte.” In proof of this atala- 
meat be produces a genuine tetter of Diado, in which she daefaum 
that'peace is restored to her life, which sho gkes wholly to her 
husband. Paul believes, or seems to belidvc, thiui story, and dedaraa 
bis iutontion to m in for the heiress. Come then,” says Maximlliaip, 
one baa a dealof traubte to mako you happy.” Paiu desires to be 
left alone that ho may write to nis mother. The experianced 
student of French plays ia aware that the hero's im)thor always 
turns up in his Ihotighta when they become serious. But the real 
purpose of the friends’ exit is that Paul may deliver a soliloquy, lio 
turns out his drawers which contain letters of IHune and of Ikrthe, 
and perhaps of other ladies who are not snecilicd. He is in a 
moral and aelf-judmng mood of juind. Borlke loved him, and ha 
made her auffet.^ He loved Diane, and she made him suffer. Ito 
will keep un pieux souvenir ” of Berthe, but of that other 
woman ho will Imp nothing. He tears up Diane’s tetters, and 
being partially tranquillized by this exorcise, he proceeds to write 
to hts mother. Wo shall best appreciate the difference between 
tho FVench and English stage by ooiieeiviug an EiigUsb actor 
reading aloud as he omumits to paper a tetter to his inothar. It 
might be the fault of the actor or tho audicnco, or both, but the 
inevitablo result would be to throw ridicule on what ia meant to 
be a aotemn scene. There is but one love wbicb never 
deceives, mid that is a mother’s love.” This aontifflent, how- 
over beautiful, is, we think, out of place at tho beginn^ 
of a tetter wbidi ends by anuouucin^ tliat the writer ia goij^ 
to be iiiarried. But small criticism should be hushed in 
presence of the actual catastropha of the play. Diane enters softly, 
stands beside him, and calls him by his name. Me receivea her 
coldly and adilrassea her as Countess. She, with a just estimate of 
her lover’s dmracter, suggests that there is a woman on the 
pranitses. He assura^^ her tlmt they are ateno, and copious ex- 
planation follows. Koch disbelievos the explanHiion which the 
other gives. Hhe hecumes excited, and praleste Uiat her assurance 
of iidolity Is that of a woman ^'qui u'a jamais nieuti k sa parole.” 
Of course she forgets Uiat a friliing exception to iLia stolement 
exists aa regards her marriage vow. lie re^wnts his proteatadoo, 
and odds, Jo vous lo jure surma m5re.” We cannot help thinking 
that his iiiolhor has no call to appear ir» this conversation. How- 
ever. each explains to the dual satiMaction of the otlier. The 
lady’s moiidity slightly coitfusea our iilcas. lint father was dying, 
and it would Lave heeii wicked to quit' his bedside, but it is 
apparently not wicked to quit her .husband’s house. She has 
immc up her mind to go to Fours mother, who after all haa more 
to do wiUi ilic affair than we had suppled. Tito mother will 
sympathizo with ono who lovtw her sun. The two women 
will live together, and Foul will visit them. ' Tbua they will 
load quiet and happy lives.— the vrorld iorgettiug, by the 
world fuigot. Uiifoitutiately for this dream 0 / bliss tlie detor 
rattles, and tho Count is heard forciag eutrnuee. demands, 
rather selfishly, as we think, n pledge from Diune that she will 
devote heraeli if he lives to Ins love, and if he dies to hia 
momoxy ; then ho takes a lost kiris, and exclnims, Qua la voloold 
de Diou s’accomplisse t ” lie takes a pair of aworda and ndvanoaa 
towards the Count, expecting a fair duel. But the Count, having no 
chivalric uonseuse in bis head, shoots Paul while he has the 
chance. Paul exclaims, Ma m^re ! ” and falls dead. The fitends 
enter at this moment aud pose themselves while tlie Count ex jdaioa 
tiiat Paul waa the lover of hia wife, that he has done himself justice, 
anii has kilted Paul. It ia only neceasaiy to add thot tno best 
acting is needed to moke this scene telciabte, even laFtencb. The 
closest English tramdation ia the most elibctual burla<qim ol it. 
The pari of Diano was performed by Madile. Dosdde ** for the test 
time ” on Saturday. We understand this to mean that arraDgementa 
had been made for the anpearanco of M. Brasseor in the present 
week ; but thore arc likely to be other opportunities of seeing 
Madlle. Doacteo aa Diane, and perhaps os Vrou Frau. But it is 
wise in a manager to give the public too little rather than too 
much of a good thing. Kagliah mauagvra are too apt to do every 
play to death, and even to t^esired resurrection. 


TH£ ORAKP PRIX AKD ASCOT. 

D ONCABTER haa met with the sooio fate at Paris which 
befel a far greater Darby winner, Blair Athol. The hitter 
crossed Uie Channel to bo beaten by Vermont, and « sou of Vermont 
haa this year trod in hia aira’a footsteps. Thoro ia no doubt that 
soma horses stand tho aea passage wdly, and have not auMctent 
time after (heir journey to get round again. Moraove^ the course 
at Longcharaps la not one of the best m the world, ana the tuvf is 
very ditibraut from that to which English horaea ait'e aopuatoinod 
-OR their training grounds. Yet our horses have been successful 
ca four occasions at and two Jterhy wianera have added 
the Gfund Prix to their Epsom triumph. The race, however, 
has never earned out its foundur'e kloa of bringing timther tho 
.'hut horaea of both countries; and with fipaom just befera it, and 
Ascot immediately foltefwing it, (hone is no woodor that English 
ownera ahonid be as a rule averae from eapoamg their leprcsente- 
tivea to tho risks of anch a tedious and frUgving joumey. There 
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was but a smoll field of seven last Sunday* to which wo contributed 
two only, Donoasier and Chiuidos. Ifuiardi the winner of the 
French 'Derby, and Apollon, hU stable companion, Flageolet, 
Franc-Tire tir, 'and Louvlgny made up the number, 31 r. Merry had 
Marie Stuart engaged ivd well as Di^ncaster, but evidently thought 
that he hod the race at liU uiei-cy with tho Derby winner. Xccordtug 
to tho Two Thousand and Derby running he was quite juAliiied 
in bis opinion, for Doinrd was a long way Kdiind Kaiser and Gang 
Fonvard at Newniiirkot, and we all know how easily Doncaster 
defeated the latter pair at Epsom only a fortnight ago. Ko race, 
however, has been no fruitful in surprises, considering that it 
has only been estubyblied ten years, as tho Grand IVix ; and the 
easy defeat of Doncaslei last Sunday is a repetition of tho astonish- 
ing ill luck that in former years befell suck horsos as Lord Clliden 
and Blair Athol. No excuse can be mode for Mr. Merry’s horacj 
on tho score of condition, for wo understand that ho looked re- 
markably well, and showed no traces of having suficrod fnmi hla 
long journey, Nor did he meet with any disanpoiiitment dining 
tho race. Apollon, us iu tho French Derby, maau tho running at 
a great pace, and when his mission was a(;compUshed Iknard, 
Doncaster, and Flageolet were found lying well together. On ihe 
Totiroment of his stable compniiioxi Boiaru assumed tho load, and 
for the last half-inilo it was a real struggle which of tho three 
could stay tho longest. Donraster tried vainly to wrest the h*nd 
from Boiard, but was never able to pet fairly up to him, and the 
French Derby winner Indd his own to the end, and won by siipo- 
lior ataym[|r pojver, the victory being accomplished by a elejir 
length. Flageolet finished with a rush, and just st ciircd tho 
flecond moD<T, while DoneSMter had to put uji with Iho third plaeo. 
Mr, Merry’s fiorso was clearly Lenten on nis niorits, for n mure fairly 
ridden race could not be soon, and the winner hone, stlv pmved liimbelf 
the belter horse of the two. Boiard, it will be rcnioinbered, 
finished befuro Doncaster in the I'wo Thousand, hut then tho 
Derby showed that Doncaster had impmved 2X lbs. since tho 
Newmarket meeting, and now tho Graiia J^rix shows that Boiard 
improved still uioro. Flageolet, t^m, who so utterly disgraced 
himsclt in the Two Thousand, must have made astonishing 
improvement 1u beat tho conqueror of Kaiser and Gimg Forward 


over n mile and throe-quarters course ; and, altogether, the three- 
3x*ar-old running is more hopelessly complicated than ever. Wi 

1. ; j ! r« T-k . 1 



that Mr. Mon*y did not stmd Mario Stuart to Paris, and keep 
Doncaster fur the Prince of \VaIo.s*s t^Uikos at A- cot, Ifo w'ould 
Lave had ^to give 4 lbs. to Kaiser »ml Gang Forward, which, 
according to the Epsom running, he could well Jiavo don<^, and the 
question whelherUieDgjJjjy£]j^,^|^i^ race or not could 

for all. ^le anRwW^ 5 "fti'^ 

..Sunittfly postponed, for it is not iiupo.siilblo that Mario Btuart 
will represent Mr. Merry in the St. Ijcger ixistcod ol’ Doncaster. 
Wo may add, that all wu have ho.«ird of the running in the French 
iWby and tlio Grand Prix confirms us in our opinion that, hod 
Apollon started in tlie English Derby, ho would have proved a 
ibnnidable antagonist to the winner. 

The first day at Ascot was us usual rich in good racing. Large 
fields contested the first two events, tho Tritd Stakes, and the 
Maiden I’late for two-year-olds. The uncertain Moorl^da was 
ftuccessful in tho first, and a very promising son of that rising sire 
Saccbaronieter, Sugiircano, won the second. Sweet Note, who 
was only beaten a head, is also by Sacebarometer. A poor field 
of njno camo to tho post for the rich I’rinco of Wales’ Stakes, 
which would have been a tame affair indoed had not those gallmit 
opponents Kaisor and Gang Forward met, for the third lime Uiis 
asMon, to struggle for supremacy. It was fortunate that each had 
to carry the same penalty, thus nuHing their weight to 9 at. 1 ib., 
for they have proved themMclves so inseparable that any advonti^o 
in the weights on one side or tho other would qinto spoil tlie in- 
terest of their onenuntera. Their seven opponents were of little 
account, oteu Uio ^lowauccs which most of them received not 
euablinK thorn to cope with Uie first and second in tho Two Thou- 
sand. Mr. Merry’s I'oproNentativo, indoed, Highland Laddie, to 
whom Kaiser and Gang Forward hod to give 1 z lbs., attracted 
considerablo atientiou, especially as it was rumoured that 
ho was not suck a very long way behind Doncaster, liis 
porformnnee by no means confirmed ibis fiattcring report; 
though a powerful colt, ho shows but little quality, and 
his action is high, and not suited to a severe couiao. Tho 
Temaining starters were Bulcinian, The Preacher, Marquis 
Townshoud, Miss Bucklond, and Combat, from M. Lof^vro’s 
atablo, and Capuchin — a poor stamp of competitors for one of tho 
greatest races of the year. It is sunicient to say that The Preacher 
snowed CMiiaiderablo speed for a mile; that Highland Laddie’s 
fighting action eoAausted his strength before ho roached tho 
smght, and that horn the distaneo the race resolved itself into 
a between Kaiser and Gang Forward. Between them there 
was as ponding aud determined a struggle ns in tho Two 
Thousand and Derby, and this time Kaiser just got tho best of it, and 
heat his old opponent by a head. Each has now beaten the other 
b a head, and onCe the judge has been unable to separate thorn. 
Each has deservedly won cme of ihe neat prizes of the year, and 
in the greatest of ail neither would take advantage of too other. 
*Wo cannot call to mind another instance of two good horses 
maintaining their relative form with such exactitude in race after 
race. It b true that nei^er of the pair is a first-class horse ; but 
fiist*olass horses might envy the gimenesB, the resolution, the 


persevoranee with which (nther fights qat a liatfle to fbaheit of 
Lis powers. There was a general opiniqu that Gang Forward was 
the Wter stayer of tho Wo, and that he would he betterservad bV 
tho long ascent at the end of the race; but, on the contrary, ho 
was more exhausted than his opponent towards the finish, aiid 
the long tiring hill troubled him more than Kaiser. Not from 
want of heart, but from sheer distress, Gang Forward swerved in 
the last hundred yards, while Kaiser ran on to the end with un- 
fiiuchiug gameness. Horses cannot go on running such desperately 
close races, time after time, as if thoy were machines, and it would 
not be surprising if, at tho next meeting of the pair, one of them 
were to nluy the coward. At present, bowovor, they cannot be 
seporatod by the aculoat Imndjcnpper : and whatever their relative 
reputation may bp, as compared with the heroos of former years, 
llu ro is no doubt that triuT luid more trusty horses never gallopea 
on a raco-pourse. Mr. Savile followed up his well-won victory 
in ilip Prince of NValcs's Stakes by carrying olf tho Ascot Stakes, 
the priiicipnl handicap raco of tlio meeting, and once the most 
inqxirtiint handicap race in England. Only nine runners contested 
it on occHNioii; and Sliannon, \anderdecken, Falkland, 
lluughion, and Uhlan were the best of the nine. Shannon, how- 
e\pr, id not the Shannon of 1 871^ or with her lenient weight riio 
would liRvo enrried oil' this raco in a canter. Vanderdecken is a 
vastly ovoi^ruted horse, and was fairly beaten by such a plater 
OB Houghton ; while Uhlan squandered his field in ihe last 


hiilf-niih*, and won in a walk. This race is now one of 



ike same distance, against any possible competitors, at weight for 
agp, would bp, Blenheim is a spt^edy horse, and Fordham rodo 
liiui, but Ito could not make Prince Charlie gallop ; and the, two- 
y oar-old.^, who have all the best of the weights at this race, aud 
usimlly uuinago to spcuro it, could never get within sight of hb 
tail. A select but good field started for the Gold Vase, Hannah, 
Btriian, C«*ciliii, Thorn, Dutch Bkati^r, and Lilian being among the 
runners. Tho wretched form of the tbree-ycar-old fillies was 
illustrated by the inabiljty of (Cecilia, the winner of the Ono 
Thousand Guinpas, to get anywhcTc near the front; and the finish 
of the race was left to flannah and Thorn, the latter, in the second 
division of ihe second-class thrco-yenr-olds, beating Baron lloth- 
schild'.4 inaro by a nock. As for as quality went — estimating 
quality by the importance of the prizes won by tho difi'eront 00m- 
X)cti tors— this WHS tlio best field of the day*', for it included a 
winner of the Oaks and Bt. Lcgar, two winners of the One Thou- 
sand Guluead, a >viiiner (;f tho Gri>at Metropolitan, and of inau- 
nipruble (Queen’s Piatos, and such useful animals as Struau and 
Lilian, ’rho victory of Thorn sonic wliat improves the form* of thia 
ycfli's ihi^e-ycar-ulds; yet he had some diHlculty in shaking off 
xJftOq^ib, Hiid liauTiuh, though a good mnre, was neither an 
AchiuveSltTitilor n Sunshine. The Biennial, for two-year-olds, 
was carried of 1* by l.cYlUlo.s, a e^a ot Thunderbolt and Laura, who 
showed good form, inasmuch as among the beaten horses were 
Archduke and Birbcck, and the highly reputed Gouronne do Fer 
had to put up with an indillercnt third phice. 

On Wednesday Kaisi*rand Gang Forward had each a nice little 
exercise canter, and being relieved from the necesrity of breaking 
ono another’s hearts, each won his little race — ^tho value of each, 
by the way, was substantial — just as ho pleased. Kaiser had only 
Iiis Grace, King George, and John to beat and won hb six hun- 
dred sovereigns without having to go out of an cosy gallop. Gang 
Forward’s work was nioro difficult, for bo had to give weight to 
Highland I.nddie and Andred, but he was ^ufd to the taw, and 
won his raco just as easily as Kaisor. Marie Btuart gave Tibs, to 
W’ild Myrtle and Bilver King in tho Coronation Stakes, and beat 
them in such fashion os to show, W'hat an absolute certainty the 
Oaks was for her. The Trienniii], for two-year-oldB, fell 
to Sugarcane, who bout bis five opponenb as readily as on 
the preceding day ; and tho Hoyal Hunt Gup was won by Winslow, 
whocarried thotop weight, from twenty-six opponent by asplendia 
effort of horsemanship on tho part of Fordham. Speed was well 
represented in this race, IjaDurnuni, HelmeL Oxford Mixture, 
Abva, The Pearl, Soucar, and the highly-priced liord Gough beiiw 
among the runners. Winslow showed fair form aa a two-year-old, 
and might have taken his own part in tho Derby last year hod he 
not met with an accident a day or two before the raco which in- 
capacitated him from starting. Hb victory on Wedbesday waa 
miunly due to hb rider, for a hundred yards from home he looked 
quite out of the race, and Heine had such a clear lead that her 
defeat seemed impossible. Fordham brought up Winslow just at 
the lost moment and won on the post— his knowledge of how to 
win on the post boing one of the characterbrics of bunding which 
wo often have occasion to notice at Nowmorket 

The Gold Cup dwindled down at last to very poor dimenriona. 
The entry was not good to begin wdth. None of the eiaidc three* 
yhar-olda were in i£ Thorn and Flageolet being the best A good 
race seemed probable between Cramoroe and Favoniiu, but tho 
scratching ofBaron Bothschild’a hone daahed those ho]^ to the 
ground. Soon aftpsr hb withdrawal Wenlock abo was itruA out ; 
and thence became on paper what it turned out to beontlio dqy 
—a gift to Cremome. Flageolet, who, like other Fransh horsey 
seems not to mind traveliuig backwards and forwards between 
France and England in the least, appaared nous the worse for hb 
race last Sunday; but he could not foiily extend OrsmonM^ who 
in perfect jpondiUon, and, in addinoiii wta bound, on hb 
to boat any three-yeaz^md at weight for age. Ztbknowa 
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dmtho iibdtt«^ tltim. EiiiMr at weight for «ge; and Kaiaar.lg 
tety nearly at (be heidof the three-Tear-olda. The failimof tha 
Qup race umuch to beregietted, for were axe few contests of that 
ctass now remaining in 3 SngIand| and at Ascot hitherto thoir 
p^tiga has been tol^bly maintained. A race between Oremorne 
and Favonios would indeed haTo been worth witnossiDg; but 
dii^ctlYthe pen was put through the name of Baron llothscbild^s 
champion, it was certain that the Ascot Cap this year would 
^phctically bo walked over for by Oremorne. 


REVIEWS^ 

LIFE OF GE0K6K GROTE.* 

M bs. QROTE’S book is an excellent specimen of one of the 
two admissible kinds of biography. A perfect life can only 
be written by a friend who is in a sumciontly independent position 
to criticise os well os to appreciate the subject of his narratiYe. j 
Near relatlYcs and wIycr are, as a general rule, di»]^ualilied both 
by their own natural foolings and by a sense of propriety from the 
wk of depicting the clmracters of eminent men ; but the next best 
likeness to a portrait taken by an artist is a photograph, or uncon- j 
ecious reYelation of moral and intellectual ft^aiures. Mrs. Q rote’s I 
work is almost an autebiography of her husband ; and probably 
he could not have himself composed it with equal fidelity and 
force. If ho hod orcr thought of writing his own life, his narrative 
would have been a more record of thoughtSi of studiesi and of litoraTy 
and political designs. To the lifelong companion of his career he 
WAS a politician, a scholar, and a historian ; but he was before and 
above all things himself. The sustained and admiring sjonpathy 
which is now and then varied by kindly impatience in the notice of. 
trifling foibles, enables liirs. Grote to toll her story like an auto- 
biographer from wiiliin. When she first announced her intention, 
Mr. Grote declared that of his life there was absolutely nothing 
to toll; but ho admitted the truth of the reply that his life woulu 
he the history of his mind. Even hia ori^nal protest was not 
wholly well founded. Fifty or sixty ^^ears of earnest toil, of 
growing fame, and of uninterrupted prosperity, are not within the 
range of ordinaiy exiHsrienco. ilia resolute persistence in severe ‘| 
study down to tbo end of his life, from 4bo when he whs trans- 

ferred from school to his fatlier'a banking-house, beloiip perhaps 
to the liistory of hia mind. The bank hod been establisnea by his 
grandfather, Andreas Grote, an emigrant from Holland, and the 
historian of Greece pleased himsolf with the fancy that he might 
perhaps be connected by bl(K>d with the famous Hugo Grotius. 
At the Chaiterhouso, where ho received his only regular educa- 
tion, Grote WAS tt sclkoolfellow of Bishop Thirlwoll, of Havelock, 
and of tho two Waddingtons, one afterwards Undcr-Secretary of 
State, tho other Doan of Durham. Few events in literary history 
better deserve to be recorded than the generous enthusiasm with 
which tho Bishop of St, David's welcomed tho publication of a His- 
tory of Greece which was in his judgment destined to supersede 
his^ own. Almost the only disturbance of the smooth course of 
his prosperous career wns caused by the harshness of hia father 
in delaying his marriage, and in enforcing strict attendance at 
the bank. His mother’s narrow religious fanaticism probably 
accounted for his extreme and lasting antipathy to thoologicu 
belief. Mr. Grote’s temperament might, in dilTeront ciicomstracos, 
have inclined him to tho adoption of some austere religious 
creed. If he had been a contemporary of Milton, instead of being 
a disciple of Benthom and of the elder Mill, he would probably 
have been a leader among the rrosbyterians or the Inde^ndonts. 
One proof that his Bepilblicanism was of the ancient and 
orthodox kind was fumishod by his inclination to tbo cause of 
the South during the American Civil War. Consiitational rights 
asserted with heroic pertinacity were to him more sacred tinui 
philanthropic sentiments, and even than democratic commonplaces, 
in {his personal character Mr. Grote resembled the type of the 
English Commonwe^th rather than that of modem democracy. A 
Itaoical and a Republican, he maintained tho stately bearing 
which might have become tho friends of Hampden ana Sidney. 
In hia later years he was remarkable for a formid and graoioua 
courtesy of domeunou^ which accorded well with a handsome and 
dignified presence. Mrs. Grote is fully justified in applying to 
him the familiar passage in which Ohaucor sums up tho character 
of his perfect knight It may readily be believed that in all his 
life Mr. Grote never treated a human bdng with contumely or 
lurroganee. It may be collected firom the fetters which ore pub- 
IfehM, and from the whole tenor of the bio^phy, that, while he 
was simple and gentle, he was uniformly serious. His acuteness 
of Intellect may perhaps have enabled him to understand humour 
jmdirm; but probably from youth to age he never uttered a 
joke. Tne only taste which he possessed which was not strictly 
lAtsUectual seems to have been a wholesome love of horses, ^ben 
he was at one time staying with BIrs. Grote in the neighbourhood 
of A tminer’s establiabment, they were in tiie habit of aettiog ujp 
cany to Blink Bonny and her stable oompanions taking their 
gallops. He also likedf whist, which occupies an intermediate 
place between intdbctaal laj^ur and reereation ; but It was his 
be was not reding or writmg, to discuss 
elassfeal and historical q^uestlcms with Sir George Ijowis, or 
mstsphysics and polilieal economy with Mr. Mill or Dr. Baba. 

* By Mrs. Grote. Lcodons Jolm 
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Mrs. Grote, with sound jodig^ent, shafod the mshi cuirtent of, his 
Ufein her unfoiling attontton to the progress of fait greet hfetemel 
work. 

In her own words, Mrs. G. Grote was habitually studipi^ 
after her fashion, under the direction of her hutbandi who laid 
great stress upon her cultivating the ratiooinative vein of foq 
struetion, above all logic, metaphysics, and politics; and she 
accordingly strove to master these sul^ccte, out of dmeronoe to 
his wish, and in order to qualify herself to' be associated with fait 
intellectual tastes and labours, os time wore on.^’ Neither teacher 
nor pupil probably appreciated tho great superiority of the gifts 
which are displayed lu tho present biography to any direct result 
of ^ the ratiocinative vein of instruction.” The motive and the 
practical result of the lady’s studies mattered more than her 
attainments in metaphysics. It was at her suggestion that Mr. 
Grote designed and commoDCod the JliHory of (/recce, about the 
year 1823. The progress of tho work was afterwards mtorrupted 
w his entrance into ^litical life, as member for the City of 
London in tho first Kefnrxncd Ptirliament. He had previously 
become a principal loader in tho small party then called the Philo- 
sophical Radicids, includiug Sir W. Molosworth, Mr. Roebuck, and 
Mr. Charles BuUer. Mr. Grote took an active part in all the pro- 
ceedings of the extreme Liberal party, and ho introducea in 
sovcral Sessions Bills for the ostabliwment of vote by Ballot; but 
the country was with a sound instinct averse to farther organic 
changes ; and tho progress of natural reaction reduced tlie handful 
of ultrOFrcformers to a powerless condition. It was without remt 
on his own part, and peraaps without loss to the country, that Mr. 
Grote retired from Parliament in 1841, to devote the rest of his 
life to the composition of his History and of his treatises on Greek 
philosophy. Thirty yearn later, when his early opinions were 
adoptea by Mr. Gladstone’s Government, the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Grote for the Ballot had sensibly coolod. I confoss,” he said to 
Mrs. Grote, ** that, since the wide expanrion of the voting element, 
tho value of the Ballot has sunk in my estimation.” It mi^ be 
romomborod that at the same time the Minister, at a loss for a 
reason to justify his convorsion, announced that his former 
preference for open voting had neen removed since the wide 
expansion of tho voting clement” Tho practical politidan 
had reasons for conforming to the creed of the majority, while the 
veteran supporter of the Ballot had become less sanguine with 
advancing years. Prejudices, as well as j^litical convictions, 
relaxed under the genial iniluence of time. Mrs. Grote naturally 
regiutted the determination of her ** somewhat intolerant partner 
during the early years of their married life, to exclude himaw 
and her from the aristocratic society to which she was attiacted by 
taste and connexion. It seems strange that fifty ytern igo a 
refined scholar, possessed of an easy fortune, should nave regmed 
the classes with which ho might most suitably have associated 
with the dislike which Madamo Roland and her friends entm- 
tained towards French princes and nobles in the days of the 
Revolution, In this respect Mr. Grote had been bioss^ bv the 
precepts and example of BIr. James Mill, who cultivated the 
bitterest hatred against tho classes which then governed Knglimd. 
No impartial olisorvnr of competent capacity and with auitable 
opportunities can doubt that the art of society attains its highest 
perfection among those who have time and inclination to mime it 
their study, and means to adorn it with luxuiy and taste. When 
Mr. and Mr& Grote visited Lord Lausdowne at Bowood in 1857^ 
“tho mii^ificonco, order, elegant entertainment, and witnal 
liberty of individual occupation which reigns in that establUi- 
nient, struck both Mr. uxoto and mysolf much.” Two jejtts 
before his death, Mr. Grote dediood the offer of a peerage^ which 
could not have been more suitably bestowed. In his letter to 
Mr. Gladstone ho explained that “the honourable status and titfe ” 
would at his age and “ to his peculiar feelings be an imweleome 
chauro ”; but bis main reason for refuri^ the honour was his 
unwiilinmesB to undertake new and weighty duties to whbdi 
Mr. Glaostone had courteously referred, it is pfeaaant to find 
that, instead of despising iko bauble which would formeilThawe 
roused his Republican indignation, “ the inddent was natoiallv 
productive of agreeable feeiinn both to himself and to .<hia 
intimate friends, and 1 will conmss that it not seldom formed the 
subject of our quiet domestic talk.” Although a seat in the 
House of Lords involves no necemry diare in j^litical or 
l^slative business^ it was not consistent with Mr. Qrote’s j^n- 
d^es or habits to convert any office or digni^ into a aloe- 
care. To the feat he was actively empl^ed as a trustee of 
British Museum, a member of tho Council of University College, 
and Vice-Chancellor of the University of London. 

Mrs. Giote wisely leaves to profess^ schofen the duty of esti- 
mating the value of her husbana’s contributions to literatoro andto 
history. Her function is to record the untiring labours which after 
the dose of the short Parliamentary episode occupied the reminder 
of hia life. Althou^ he was defident in grace and felidty of 
style, his History of Greece is not likely to oe supeisedad. Bfe 
has probably exnauBted the limited stock of matenab whidi 
scarcely hereafter be enlarged; and future rivals will only be aSle 
to controvert some of his practical and political condusions. Since 
the time of Mitfoid, the history of undent Greece has bm 
written with more or less of party 8pirit;«and even the seieite 
intdfeet of ThirlwaU has not been unaffected by political prepoa- 
aestions. Hr. Orote’a admiration lbic< the Athenian pxaimce cf 
secret voting, and 1 ^ odebrated apology for Gbon, are not m 
result of piursly dispasnonate investigation ; but a oonteoferifol 
Intesiit in the events sod persona of the dfetant psa^ if it 1 
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timei intoi&wi with porfact impartialiir, affords the host seeuritj 
iifftdiist ragnonaw ana iittreaUtijr* Mr. Groto’s Atlionian stalesniSE 
ioid orators are living men whom he might have met in Aociety or 
in the Knglish Parlwinont, and not con^-entionid shadows of the 
t\’po which in the eighteenth centui^ was indicated under the title 
01** the Auciente.” Mr. Grote'a merit as an historian who had sIm 
be€«n a man of husiness engaged in public li& was appreciated in 
tbo naiii’e land of profound booh-learning. The oa-PiusBian 
Uinistor l^hon romarkod, in a letter to Yamhagen von Ense^ on 

the false portraits which mere seholan have dqiictcd for want of know- 
ledge of the world, Uuw greatly the death of Leonidas luu been over- 
ivted ; and, on the othelPhaiid, the schohm (PAiio/iMea) have nut iwarly done 
justice to Perhdns. ilo usw to me the test of tlie Greeks. Lobeek, now 
the patrian::h of sc^hoUfship at KOnigebeiss. takes his hat off to Grole^ 
aad his ooUeagac I^hrs beiahi hie knee. I should like to know what Uoockb, 
tfoDoke* Sto., say of the work of tlie London banker. 

Although none hut a politician can understand ancient or modem 
politicsd life, Mr. Qiote*s industry and bis absorption in hia subject 
were rather Genuan than English. His oorrespondence with 
Sir G« Lewis turned in mat measure on questioiie of ancient 
history aad plulohigy ; ai»» if ho had left no ftilLer record of bla 
atndie^ some of the letters would sufl&elently prove the ripeness 
and aottnidiioas of his scholarship. An argument against a version 
m wbioh l^ewU and Waddington had concurredi of a phrase put 
ha nucydtdsa into the memm of Pericles, is an excellent example 
cl tdm application to a verbal discussion of general ooiiAidenitions 
didueed cram the character of the speaker and the audience. Sir 
O. Lewie was probably convinced by Mr. Groio*a arguments that 
the boast of " cultivating tbo iioo arts without neodJoaa exponae ’* 
would neither have liMn pronounced by Peiides nor lulisbcd 
by hhi hearers:^ 

Tbo omamefltsl outlay al Athens had been prodipoosly great, and was 
oho ^te recttit. Moreover it had been intentionally great, in order that 
tks *vislblos|deiKl(Hir’* of the city tnigbt become imposing. . . . The 
Atheaiaiis would think it Uie reverse of a conipliniofit to ba told that tlioy 
liad get tbo resiUt at small co»t A morble stains of Athens might be a% 
fine, artisUosily siKakiiig, as one of ivory and gold. Ncvextludcst they 
thought the latter material more euitable, bocauae it was more costly. 

Mr. Grate’s somewhat recondlto interpretation of the passage re- 
osUa the contrast inlloraco 

Privattts jllis ee»mA orat brevis ; 

Commune magikuni. 

The composition of tho Hisic^ry famished the writer for many 
years with oongonial oocupatinn ; and the veoi^ption of tiu! work 
mm its commciioemeat must have afforded him unqualitied 
nUasura. It Wfus nut the smaliost element of his hn|ipin<*ss that 
ms piMSBt bio^pber evinced the keenuat interest iu the Hisloiy 
by minute ctituaisin of svoiy part as it was written. The cliief 
dyrawbaek to a literary life is the intclJoctual solitude which is 
rathar mi^gated tlian relieved by mere domestic companionship. 
^^Our Hudury)” as Mrs. Groto somiytimos calls it, must have been far 
more hitevasuiig to the author than if ho bad boon solo owner of 
llte-prapsfty which he had created. Mrs. Grote caliod a cottage 
whieh my hud built at 'East Thirnham oat of the proiils of the 
book, History Hut, and it was thoro that, nt the end of 1855, tho 
SEbtoiy wee fluidly eomplotod. On a coiresponding occasion 
Oibbou paced bis terrace looking over the Lake of Oeiieva, Mn. 
Orate, not less appropriately, ** hod a little birwl of punch browed 
at Christmas for our little household at Ctistory Hut, Grote 
lumaelf slwiAg the delicious mixture with great aatislaction, 
whila mantfesung little emotion outwardly, though 1 could detect 
unmistakable sigfos of inward complacency, as 1 descanted upon 
the happinese of oar living to see this day, and so forth.” The 
vmd which might have been created by the loss of customary 
oceupation was amply filled by the composition of the elaborate 
tieadm on Plato and Aristotle. Ponuuate in nearly all the 
mraumstaneee of his life, Mr. Grate had measured for himself a 
taidc which nearly ooineided with the time which' remalutid at hia 
ddspoBSl* He enjoyed with philosophic inodenitioo the well* 
emmd fbae of his later years, takii^ especial pleasure in the 
xespeet od admiration of tho yonnger race of students during a 
lift whkh he piud to tho prosent Dean of Westuiinster, who 
then reeided at Oxford, as lYofessor and Cauon of Chriatchcrch. 
Be died after a short illness on the 18th of June, 1871, at the 
ate of aeventy^six, and he was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
]m» Greta has fully answered the doubt which he expressed 
dAsttiar there was anything in his life worth telling. 


TOPHU>iTEfi*S CONFLICT OF 3TUOil£3.« 
tlWlri ratume of essaye is a very opportune contribution to the 
X- ikht Uiidmtanding of some questions about which there 
haalotm been a maril»d inereaBo of general interest, and which 
aaesot ukdy to be left mu^ longer some attempt to 

eui] 


■deal with fhM on an extamve scale. Much as University eauea< 
tktt has been disonasod, there is still much wanting to complete a 
aatisfttetory eicduMe of ideas (if we may so apply the convenient 
|ritoase of modern dmlomatio cant) between tbo Uaiveraities and 
the public. The Upivenities have some diiilciiliy in discovering 
what son of pravirion Ibr the hi^er education of English youth 
la dosbedi aad the pnbUe, even vmn they know what they wish 
IbVi baare appaieotiy no vary clear norion of what actnally exists. 
Wa^bara bme staimsats and qdnioim of an eminent Osm 

&M|Kt, aWofAtr IRMnsasrib'wte eonntcitd wUkJsibf 
tfpSjTxhr L Todhunter, MAi, F.S.d. London : Mscmfilau & Go. 1873. 


tsadkor on various inpoitimt polnti the OaaMdga mML 
which are peculiarly wttlrin bis pwo JenowM^ and an wbtdi 
the judgment of an enfightened eii^iii wftl be eteeoiany vahiaUs 
for me purposes of any propoasduesrecheasei. Wedo not knos^ 
indeed, that Mr. Todhuoters esa^tewUI Imaraq ^i aMetotheaA 
of University reformers who want to meonsteaot evsrjihmg ftsm 
theoutoide. Forheprooeedathroughoatoathe assumpl^ thsiba 
man who has spent several of the best years of bis IMh in sd« 
ministering an elaborate system may reasonably be expected tQ (. 
andcratand its strong and its weak points better thuu one who knowa ^ 
it only by repor^ or who has passed through its diseiplino bat 
ceased to bo familiar with it. And this assumption will no doubt 
iiupcar unwaiTautable to those wiio believe that re-organising a 
University comes by nature, and that nothing stands in the way 
of its being done to-morrow but tbe prejudices and obstinacy of 
the existing autboritios. Mr, Todhunter also iqpeaks iu a some* 
what reserved, not to say sceptical, tone, of the results to bo looked 
for from sundry untried exiierimouts which are propounded by 
their advocatce with an air of infallibility. Such advocates uw 
regard Mr. Todhunter's gushed counsels as only an addiUonal 
proof of the hopolssa insenaibility of the Gambriage mmd to all. 
new impulses. Again, those who wish to turn the UniYorritiee 
into largo shops fur selling useful knowledge at tbe lowest possible 
remuiKorative price wdll certainly find nothing whatever to their 
liking in Ihoso pages, as indeed we should be very sorry if they 
did. 

Tho object of oat Umvorsities is not to be warehouses of 
infonnation. ’What is aimed at is to mve the best possible 
general training, and the best attainable means of cultivating 
special branches of knowledge, to those who will take ad- 
vantage of them; and also, by wbatovor means (we can, to 
induce those who cannot or will not do this to go tlirough 
processes which will give them at least a tolerable tinc- 
ture of mental and social discipline. Tho first of those objects 
is almuly aUalned in a very higli degree in some departments of 
loaroiug. Mr. Todhunter's vindication uf what Is done in his own 
seems very sufficient And wo see no reason to doubt that results 
of the samo quality maybe produced in other studies which are 
comparatively in tneir lofaticy when they have fairly talmn root, 
so os to bo pursued with iiroporlionate energy and method. As to 
tbe second object, it woui(][ be absurd to deny that the success is 
iu many coses very partial ; bat the failures are in gi*eat measure 
duo to causes nut under the cirntrol of the Universlllus or 
CcdlogeH. University te.^hers are exhorted to devote them* 
selv«» to original resoarch, higher scienililc culture, aud 
so forth, while in fact their lei^ure-r^M^ms have to bo schuol- 
rooms whore they attenme to make men learn the rudi- 
ments which ought tu havo been loarnt at school. And 
why are they not learnt at school ? Speaking on behalf of the 
much-abused college dun, wo might leave tho schoolmaster to 
account for it. ilut we suspect it is not so much the schoul- 
mastor’s fault as tlie porouLS. So long os English parents send 
their boys to school without raoUy ctiring much whether they 
work or not, which undoubtedly is often tbe case, so long will 
many Engli^ boys toko no particular trouble to learn anything 
at school, and go up scandalously unprepared to college, ’rhus the 
ooUuge has not a fair start and tho vrbole standard of University 
worii is k^t down Jar below wbat it ouglit to be, and what the 
Universities and Colleges would be only luo gkd to make it if the 
public would let them. If tbo paremts would help tlio schuol- 
ttiaster moro in the beginning, they would not so often have reason 
to complain of the end, 

We nave mentioned a high special education for which a very 
ekborate mochinery has been developed, and a very moderate 
general education, as the two distinct provisions maao at Gam- 
bridge fur different kinds of students. What becomes of those 
who wiuit a high general education, but not a high special educa- 
tion ; who wish to acquire a cultivated and sckiutUio habit of 
min^ but do not aim nt being experts in the utmost refinemeato 
of mathsmaiics or scholanhip ? This questkm hits tbe point 
which seems to us the weakest in the Cambridge system. The 
present staU) of thinp as to mathomatios is excelientiy described 
by Mr. Todhunter. Ho says 

Our aim tecaiii to be not so nutuh to aiford an adequate dMClpllne to «tt 
our studtoiU, OB to lavish BuperSiums caro upon a ISir, wlHi the view of 
creating pivABStoniil msiheuiatievias. . . . There ore two rissiwa of 
stiidoBts of very dilfcrcnt characters who are to be tried by the same teste. 
Then are six or eight men iu eveiy year who are competlag for the htehset 
pbitmi and tor the fctioirships to which such honours ieaa ; and thsas fee 
the ttioBt pan have such Hi amouut of iiMlhematieal power that very dUBealt 
papsci uay be subinittea to them, without any extmvagaat dispmpsvthMi, 
at least in quality, bstween what they ore required to do and whst tbsiy 
really accomplUh. lhc«i we have on the other band a largo naoilMV of 
students who have no particular teste for mathematics, whoso atteliiinentf 
are gained only by patient and laborious a]mtteatioD t for thti dSH the 
pipers set are on tlio whole for ten diffteiiH. It would sSem that the S3b> 
omination iiy which ws endeavour ro diseovar who on the .tete posstels 
eondidatei for higli luathsmaiical nppoinlmsnte, sod the sWHnhiHisn hr 
whieh we osoertHD if atudente of moderate abifi^ have gone Uirpuirii g 
sslutaiy oourio of disciplina with ateaily attenliiio, ois olt^hST diffttipt 
in their objects, sad can ocaiodly toko with advantegs a oonunsn term. 


their objects, sad oaa ocaiodly take with advantage 1 

The same lemarke apitly, with veiy little chimgei to the chaslcd 
exambations. It is diMcarteniiig to thldc of the tiQid.eooiitmeri 
in Greek iinA Latin vereo composition by men who aright ihuivn 
much profit from being mode eoo ad scholaii vP to e 
but -maa w&l oem b. wwiHmiMjMHi wittogh to flad .Bliifr |tMK 
theM nflnwl taadm, Butit]baiwe»«nini« 
naam yurpoM. to ptuduco .range tnnulttion and tvaoig*. vow 







compOflitioB tbm good tmiktioB and nu Tem oomi^oril^ A 
paper inotiaotfoiia ueed to htn euotiMiid vt Eton ifwmiiig be** 
gianete in Latin verse tKat A, fenr good vertee are wori^ 
inany good verses ore worfli mm!; but juany bad verses are' 
W(»tn Ono result of tlie CamMdgo Classical TripoS is 

a eotisiderable crap of that which is worth nothing. And 
the ree«nft additions of higher subjects to the ea'aminatious 
for bulb mathematical and doNsical honours ail tend to aggravate 
this ovcr-specializod character of the Triposes. Of co«irso these 
subjects are iutportant in themselves, and due pi'oviaioii should bo 
for their being karat by those who really havo time and 
aptitiuio for learning them. !l£*pecnKUy as to Comparative Philo- 
1^7 wc* must protest against a disparaging allusion of Mr. Tod« 
hviiiteris in his oiwniiig ossay. We do not know whether it is a 
gtwd subj($et for oxaniinalions, nor do wo veiy much care; but 
uortaiu it is that Comparative Philology liaa given us an instm- 
mont of research into the meutiil, and l« no small extent the 
material, history of whole races of men whoso power wo are only 
begiiming to know. In the study of langnago it makes all the 
ditterence Instwoeti a incro registry of iUets and an orpranited 
science, and the importonco of its methods can fairly bo compared 
to nothing loss than that of a new c.alculus in mutliematics.^ But 
it do€!s not follow, as Mr. Todbantor elsewhere in the book justly 
observes, from the inioxi*st or iuiportniico of a novel subjectf that 
iho prcieent universal remedy of potting it intn jtn nxaminutiun (or < 
Bometimes ninking a new’ one on pnrposo for it) is wisely 
applied, it is admitted that the prew'iit examinations arc alreody 
too long. We vontuvo to inaho a sn;;i;e4Jlion as worthy of at- 
tention, though not ultidgLug ourselves to it, and adinittiiig that it 
r.oiild not be adopted witJiout entailing other changes, both in the 
Uiiivevrtity imd in the Culkgo eurrictilmo, which would have to 
bo well considered- IMighi it not ho a satisfactory way of attaining 
the dosii'cd etid t>f a siifhcicnt gonoral diseipIiuJ for all, and sulil- 
eieiit eucourageiner.t of 8i>eciiil studies fur the fow, if the principle 
.already adopted for ordinary degrees wera to he extended to 
honour dt-gri'es V Let ihero he ii generwl exHiuiriatiou about a 
ycMir t^arher in the course than the Tripos now is, followed by 
Optional special i’lxiuninnlions. The Smith's Prizes and tht: 
Uiisncellors Medals, which now have little or no iadepcniknt 
signilicaui'O, and only entail tieedioss extra work on osaxuluors 
aiid exuminfMl, might under such a schome he utilized for the 
iinal special examinations in the higher branches of mathematics 
and scliolnrship respectively, and thus be restored to all their 
ancient dignity. Doubtless any one who made the suggestion 
at (Jninhridge would bo vigorously opposed ; amongst other things 
ho would he ac-cused of deserting the traditions of the place to 
copy the (Ixford system of Moderaliniw. i\ir our own part, we 
do not see why the Dui verities shoiihl be ubuvo taking c^uiutHd 
from one auotlior. and wo think this matter one of those in 
which Cutubridg<! has something to Icara^froin Oxford. But wo 
have unimpeachable Cambridge testimony on our side. The idea 
wo have put f<.irward is to be iound in one of the earliest pages of 
Mr. 'I'odiiuntcr's book, though he does not pursue it to any cunse- 
<]LUence.s * 

I'ho cxoe.«divr cultivation fur examinatum puriHMCvs of one department of 
knowlfilge to tbo exclusion of others .scctiii to me one of the great evils of 
oar modern system of bribing students iiy great prizes and rewards to go 
through our competitive struggles. Wo ui-u m danger of giving op 
nil prctcnco of ii general collr^e of training for }outu, aiM of allow* 
ing uud even enoourHging bi>ys to sekret wme special subject which 
they fancy they prefer, or nitlicr perhaps which they least dislike. 1 
should dcHlro (piiU a c«)ntrary ; a srticiuc of study mid exuaiiuatiou 

should bo drawn up Hiter flue deliberation, and all candidates be requited to 
pass Ihroiigh this before the avenues to special distlnetion were opened. In 
thfHwy perhaps this is still nttoiuptcd; but in practice we Neem to fleviato 
from such a coiirsfs inoro and mure every year at Uambrklgo. For iastance, 
students of f•lnsNi('« are no lunger combclled, as they formerly were, to ]mss 
a DMtlieniatk'al cxuininaiion for their degree; and for tlie most pait under* 
graduatci hi the colleges arc excused from attendance at lectures on the 
sniijects which they do not profess to cultivate. Even whore an attempt is 
made t<» prescribe some gcnernl conrse the standarti in each department 
k axc<l so low os not to ensure more than Uio simplest xndiments of 
kaowledga 

Tbo pfonural rellecttous aoji^cated by thcoe esmyn leave us little 
reouLto ceoiment on their details. There is a minor point about 
fellowsliijpa on which we luuat dilFer from the author. lie dis- 
approves of exainimiig for lellow'ships as a superfluous addition to 
tho University course, and Beems to asBume that candidates for 
fellowships gonorally continue to rend with a private tutor aftor 
tidiiiij their degrees. Only two Colleges do examine for fellow- 
ships at Cfunbri^e so far as we know ; and in that >vith which 
wo are best acquainted— which, however, is not Mr. Todhuuter'a 
is not the practice for enndidoies to go on receiving KptM;ial 
instruction; on the eonti'ary, they generally begin to take pupils 
on their own account while they are waitu^ for tlieir fellowstupa. 
The examination is also no more vain repetition of tho Tripos, but 
acts in some ways m a corroctiye. 

As to the introduction of natural and experimental science into 
the University course, which is strenuousty, and ty some even 
violently, demimded, Mr. Todhanter km, as a scientitic mntfae- 
ticiaA, tiiat seknee without mathematics may ^^ossibly be made an 
excuse foi evudhifl; any exact disdplino of the mind nltonother. 
Wo think bis suspicion of Uie Indisoriininate cry for useful Know- 
ledge is by no meajis ill fbund^. 

Those who take an intmiteHher way in the fate of tbo ermspiraey 
to dsimse Bueud which is being carried on in 11^ coontjy will fltia 
an abit) eiKdogjr f*>r biai in the essay on Elementary Ueonictry.'^ 
Iteroagma tho writer siMpeots that some of theprofeseed voibnnoai 


want to substitute the Imparting of fadts tottmtesiiite of: 

the reason. But thii'ooiitrotemyf as well kamaaiy otheis, m j rt B W || i v 
mors ot* less debated in Mr. Xodhttoteria volume, wo mustlcsvwta 
be sei^ by the ultimate verdict of the competent jndipe 
mattsm^if only the Inoompetent will allow them to serae iL 



DOROXllV, ajUNTESS OF SURDEttLAND.* 

r lE lovely and lively indy whom Waller s adoiatioti in veinte- 
bos mnde celebrated by tho name of Sache ri ssa, the Lady 
Dorotiiy Sydney, was a daughter of Robert Earl of Leieester by 
I^ady Dorothy Percy, daughter of the £nrl of Northumberland. The 
famous Algernon Sydney won her brother. Her eldest brother, liOnl 
Lishi, while her father lived, was an adlicrcnt of Cromwell^ hut. 
a man of no political mark ; as Ikrl of licicester he survived tiiw 
Itevolulion, and is tho hero of ono of Dryden's later adulatoigpc 
deiUcationB. Another brother, Robeil Syiluey, was, them teffssat' 
rcuifou to bdieve, tho real iathor cd* the Duke of Monmouth* 

Bhehad 

. 

igeat---youhgiM bj' 
tiiroo-and-twoiity years than Dorothy — was Henry Sydney, lua 
agreeable courtier and a man of pleiwure, w'ho » a dinkimatio 
mission to tho ilaguo ntxiuired the i’rkndtjhip of the F^hice of 
Orange, nud, being deeply engaged in tho counsck whi^ broutfht 
about the ltuvoluti(»n, enjoyed tho great favour of William IlL,. 
who conferred on him vaiious high employments, and created liiuir 
Karl of Jtomnoy. 

At the ago of tw'o-aml-twenty Lady Dorothy was married to 
Henry Lord f^pencor of Wormlaighton.’ Their married liltiv while 
it iiiated, was ringulai^ly happy, licr husband, havitig.tuxui created 
Kurl of Sunderland, was slaiD, in September 1 643, at Newbury^ 
where iio fluight ils a volunteer for the King. Aner lour years el 
happy married lifo the (Juuntess was a widow witli a sou and tmi 
daughtem. The £Ou, Robert Earl of Sunderland, grew up, tad' 
lic*camu a politician, and has left a wx>rao than dountiul refuitation 
as ii leading Minister of Chailesil. and James IL The eldest 
daughter married another Minister of those two reigns, the accom- 
pliblied aud brilliant Uoorge Savik, Lord Halifax. It may ha 
added that Land Shaftesbury wavried for his third and last Wite 
a Histor of JjAdy Sundurlana'a husband : bo was, therefore, imete 
of Snnderbind aud of Lady HalUhx, and he was already the uaMe 
of Uallfitx Iw Ilia iirst marriage with a daughter of Lord Keeper 
(k>veutry. It way bo further addod that .Lady Russell, the wife 
of Lord* Shaftesbury's good political ally,' was flvst ooiudii of the 
ilrBl Earl of Sunderland, the husband of Sachnriitey of the- 
thiid wife of Ijord Shaftesbury. Thus Shafteabu^,. RusteU^ 
Hnliiox, and Sunderland, greatly divided in politics, were a family 
party. If Monmouth were tho sou of Komrt Sydney, be would 
bo a uoiuble reinforcouiunt of the fawily party. 

The news of the Earl ofSunderbuid’sdeutb at Newbury in Septem* 
bor 1643 bad I'micliod tbcEurl of Leicester at Oxford, where he waa 
with Kiiig CJiarles 1., and ho despatched a uiesssugcr to Penshurit^ 
whore ijody Sunderland whs with her uiotiier, to break to them 
the droiidfui nows, l^rd l^iceBteris totter on this uccasioD to hia 
bei'eaved daughter has long sinco bcou published in Ctdliue'a- 
Sydney Stale Papers, and is a luodi?! of kindiioss and wisdom; it 
cauio from one who was raputvd very b.'arned and judioioiis. MiL 
Bkncnwc has published in tho appendix to Ilenrv l:^dney’i Dow 
aud Correspondence the reixnt sent to Lord l.cicester by hie 
messenger of tho way in which the nows was broken to i^y. 
Lelcesier imd her daughter. It was a letter worth publiehingp 
ho had disquieted Lady Sunderland, but not told hur ail ; he wont 
to Lady Leicester and told her the fact; ^ho swooned In exeote 
of grief, but, when she came to, the messenger iirg^ her to bo 
tirui, aud go to her daughter to disclose the whole trutii aud to 
console her 

Tht-M t urg(*d and pressed upon her ns much ns I couM, till rilahad,oVtt»> 
cume her own pawiun. mifl then 1 wsitcil on tier to iriy ttendeftsud^a 
cliambci', where, fulling uti hi-r neck, she spoke suoh ^mfbrtsble ivurik to 
her, and in so slfcctionatu a manner, ns I am cunlldetat it was nut postitis 
for any divine or orator, with nil their study and preuMitftatiou, U) haW 
b«!cn ublo ia bo short a time cu have channed so gteat a grief so well. 

After neai’ly nine years of widowhood, Lady Sundorliud mm 
nmrriud, iu July i6c2, to a Kentish uoighhour of her firihur'a «fc 
Pensburst, Robert, ddcsit son of 8ir John Smythe or .Smith (aa 
the namo was variously spelt), and a ralatfve or Viscoimt titiang- 
ford, who had married her sister, f iody Ihirbara l^dnoy. By tlw 
, marriage she liad a sou, Robert Sm3rtho, who wa« gnyuifather of 
: JSir Syiliiey .Stafford Smythe, C?bief Haron of the Exchequer. Lady 
. Sunderland survived her aecond husband, and died in 1684, the 
i year iu which her brother Algernon was executed. 

There was no public proof of Lady Sundfvrland’s talent end wlt^ 
till the publication by Mira Berry, from the Duke cCnevonaMr^ 
papers, of a bdioII packet of her ’letters addressed in 1680 to bar 
sou-in-law llalifax. Since then some of her letters addnssed to 
W brother Henry iu 1679 and 1680 have beisa pabliahad hf 

* iS'ome ifmitirtl of IJfi 9 / ttavhuei Liu^ ENwrif. fihr 

tbc Editor of Madame du UafiSud's [ Mka Uerryj; Ac., &e, ^ 

wlilch aro added lUe ven Letters fiom Uundhy Sydru^, CouatSHi of itondir- 
Isnd, to Cicor|$e flavUe, Marquis of Halifax, ia the year sMo, PriUklisd 
fttiin the Originals in tho posseMiou of ilia Grace the Oato of DsvQiMiite. 
London. tSip. 

Diara of ihe 7^mu of Charles IL fly the Hon. Heoiy Sydney (after* 
wards ^srl of Romney), including UIh (.'uivespondenoe with the Couutais ef 
Sanderlinicl, Ac., Ac. kdited, with Notes, by It W. Bhmoowi^ Esq., AM. 
% Yola Loudon. iXiy. 
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Mr. Bletioowe. They am chamingly ▼ifAdeuii pointedyi and 
apignmmaiie. Thaj m foil of politioal and penonal goadpi and 
throw liKltt on the political hiatorj of two impoftant yeara of the 
reign of Oharlea 11 .^ Hoiace Wupola or iJray Maiy Wortley 
Montagu did not write bettor letters, llie Oountess ia in bor 
fiixty-sooond ^ear in Septomber 1679, when her extant cone- 
spoadence begins. It ends in Novomhsr 1680. 

Old Wilier, IS tie oalls luiu, W poetical idtaw in W youtli, 
if now, in Itia aeventy-fiftli y«u, a ftoquent victor in bor drawings 
room. Bumet says of him that at eighty he was the delight of 
the House of Commons. Her brother Algernon Sydney is often 
mentioned^ never pleasantly. A lady friend; Lady ilnrvL7, has 
told her that ^^sbo virpnden nobody shoots him.” Theio is a 
marriage in the fiimlly ^a daughter of Lady Lucy relhain, sister 
of the Oounteas and of Algernon; but Algernon will not go near 
bis kinsfolk. ** Mr. Algernon never goes to them; though they 
have sought him; so that I have wondered at it often." lie is illy 
and the Countess is respectfully civil to him:— ” Our brother 
Akemon is very ill of a cough ; he oats nothing but wator-gruel ; 
I do not see him, but I have sent to him twice." She is writing 
to their brother Henry, with whom Algernon is on bad ierniM. 
Her civil attention to Algernon brought him to see her; and she 
treato him as a wayward child : — My brother Algernon; upon tny 
sending' to know how he did when ho was iU, bus come to mo 
three tim^; and 1 believo will continue it; for bo seouis very well 
pleased with it We have nut said one word of any diiluroncey 
and 1 never contradict him when he says such things us that Sir 
'William Covenfiy is no more an able than a liandsomo man.” 

The martor Algernon was privately morose, haughty; and qiiar- 
re^ne. fie h^ returned to England from a long political 
exile some two years before tho Countess of Sunfluriand’s 
correspondence begins; in time to see his wise and honoured 
ikthex before tho termination of his long life. He had endea- 
voured unsnccesefuUy to obtain a seat in the House of Com* 
moos for Guildford; at the general election of February 1679, 
and again for Amerslinm at the quickly following general 
election of September of tho same year. lie had done all ho 
could; but without success; to thwart his brother Henry’s 
election for Bramber; by supporting Sir Charles 'Wolseley; a Ue- 
public^U; against him. Algernon was for n Conimoiiwoaltb. With 
this vieW; and hoping for support from France for a Kepublic in 
England if troublos came on the death of Charles, ho gave him- 
self up to the policy of the King of France, aud worked hard 
among the English Kepublicatis and sectaries to make opposition 
to the King's Administration and dilllculties for the King. The 
Btike^ of Buqlungham did the same. Algerncui Sydney and 
Buckingham constantly frequented the French Ambassador; 
BariUon; received from him money presents; and were beggars 
for more, lliriph Montagu, tho treaciieraus foe of Han by, wos 
another of Barillon’s jiaid emissaries ; but Montagu was a zealous 
advocate of Monmouth's suocesAioii. Sydney and Montagu were 
nevertheless on friendly terms. Shnftesbuiy and liussell disliked 
Sydney. There is unfortunately no doubt, from IWillon's 
desjpatches; that the money given (0 Sydney wa<i for Jiis own use. 
This if by way of introcfuctiou to some of Lady feSuuderland's 
chit-chat. She writes to Halifax, her sou-iu-law; July 8, 1680 : — 

This 1 bdieve Is true 1 my I/ird Shafleshury’s aud Mr. Algcruon's quarrvi, 
who has beard 8ha(tosbury say he i'l a French pensioner, aud my Lord 
Suiideriand'i spy ; ho liays him ogaiu. 'fids is likely to go os nigh aa 
tongoes con. . . • My brother is suspe<*trd to be in with the l>uko of 
Backingham; to-day he is with Wililinnn ; how fur il^it is a sign ol it I 
know nut. Mr. Montagu Is not in any nifair with them, itis thought, for he 
does not appear atiioiigsc tlivin, and talks of going to Trance next month. 

On July 19 she writes about tlio Whig triumph in tho 
election of Bethell and Coniisb as SheriJTs 

The news of yeatoiday every one in the street can send you, and better 
than I, my dear Lord; yet 1 must be scrilibling. At the (diouKing of the 
ShfriiDiii Which are the same again, a luwl outcry, No Yorkist I no TaTiLst ! ’* 
This by hundreds 1 and one proposed they beat, so Hint he is vf*ry ill, still 
cn'ing, ** A Yorkist, none of iilin ! ” My Lurd ltu.sM'11 said he was lorry one 
or them was chosen, for he was as ffreiit a Oommoii wealth man as Algcniou 
Sydney. 1 wonder what his Lordship is, if he is not so too, and goes so 
far towards it. . • . Mr. Algernon is busy, about what God knows. Last 
night he was called out of my chuinber ; f asked by whom, and my man 
said a Quaker. The Huko of Buckingham very lately protcndo^l to nave 
some trouble of conscience, and talked of it to souk- fanatics, and they muUI 
ha eppearad to be in a good mind, and they were to cuino to him again to 
dfiUin the work* At a time appointed he coulA not be found ; and altor- 
WWdf they heard be was with a wench all that day. 

Hm is some lively goesip about Shafteebuiy, the head of tlie 
autineeit^*’ aa she colls his party 

Teitonlsy »y brother Smith [brother of her second hu.sband1 dineil 
at ny Lord Sliaftetbury’s, and thought him pettish and out of 
hanour extloiHdy*. Mr. Umnpdon [grandson of tho celebrated John 
HatoP^t memoor of Parliament for finckiiighamsbircl came in 
Ibro dinnor; and salA '‘My Lord, have we a leaguawith the Dutch?” 
” Yob,” aaya my Lord. Hampden, ‘*Thia will be all turned against 
ua 1 wo fbaU have the Prhicu of Orange with an army here.” They aro so 
mad, they know not what they say. He wliisperod to my Lord Sbaftes- 
bary,and Smith heard him say, ** 1 am afhiid this will fool the rarllament” 
Theso are good Englialimen and Pf«>te8taiits ! 1 am never better pleaseil 
than wlicn I am tm these thingf will be done, that my Lord Halifax will 
mrovc, for thou 1 am sure that Is goiul for the nation, and my son 
[Bnnderlund] being for these ways too is a satisfaction to mo (Jane so). 

My brother Spenoer* was in town yesterday ; he h:id a mind to see his 
alsier [Lady Shaftesbury], and eent to her to mfM.t liim at Southampton 

* Robert Spencer, brother of Earl of Sandorland, her first husband, and 

tatto ^ Lady Shaftosbory ; mado a Sootch peer. Viscount Tevlot, 


House [LoM BnaaeUIr raildenoe]. He would not go toiiuyLoidJBhallm- 
bttry'iybecause of hts prooeedingi against theDukob Hy Lord RiipaeU aeksd 
him why he would oonoeal his. He might have told him, " You asu but 
n Idind Mower.'* . . • ifar Lord Shaftesbmy makes love to W LgAy 
Oirny * ; she Is so wril^eased with it, that she Is absoliito^ ef his 
psrtr, and my Lady Betty rdtun too f f July 8). 

There Is one |ilaoe of council I should never have loapeeteiL my JUdy 
Orreiy'ii. till I did know that my Lord Sheftesbufy, Duke of Monmouth. 

aQamvLonl Cavendisti do meet aud sup tUem, and Mn fidly [m 

Gwyn j, who the King had forbid letting the Duke of MonroouUi come 
to her nuoae (duly 173. 

It was a critical day, November 15, x 680, when the Exdarioa'^ 
Bill was rejected in the Mouse of Lordis by a mmorl^ of 33 (63 
to to); cbieiiy under the iDfluooce of the persuasive doqueoce of 
Xlalifax. Sunderland voted for the Bill, led bv the Duchess of 
Portsmouth; who had taken up Monmouth, and the Kinff dmrived 
him of his Secretoryahip of State. Old J^y Sunderlana sided 
with her son-in-law, Halifax, whom ahe idolized, and regretted 
her son's vote. Two days alter the vole of the House of Lords, 
the CoiiimoDs voted by 219 to 95 an Address to the King, which 
was moved by Balph Montagu, to remove Halifax from His 
Nlajesty's presence aim councils for ever. Lady Sunderland in her 
lively manner supplies some very interesting p^culais in writing 
to Henry Sydney, November 19: — 

I am full of my L^rd Halifax, and will tell what perhaps nobody cloa 
will— tliot a day or two before the Duke’s Dill wos carried to the Lords^ one 
of the great actum came tu him as a firieud, 1 suiiposc, to teU him if he did 
8|xiak against it he would bo impeached by the ilouse of CummooN, or an 
Addnss made to remove liiin from his great place of Privy Councillor ; ho 
answered neither threatening.^ nor promises should hinder him fromspoaking 
IiLh tiiiufl. How ho did it, yon who know may judge ; on a point, he says, 
he lias studied more than ever he did any, and woiUd have been glad if he 
could have gone tho |Mjpular aud safo way. lie hod company enough 
with him, but my Lord of iShal'U-abury and Mr. Montagu have singled him 
out of tho herd of sLvty-tbroe that were of his mind, to desiie to remove 
him from the King. . . . Aa he came ont of the Lords' House, he was told 
that the House of Commons was on this debate, which was vory long. 
He said he would go home to dinner. He did not speak with one man, 
bccauM! they should not say he was making friends, and so he did. In the 
afternoon bis house was lull ef House of Commons* men. My son was 
there at one time — that is tlie thorn in my side, tliough in everything else 
tliev Agroo ; but it cuniiot be as 1 would have it, so long as my son is well 
with Lord Shiiftesbuiy. Halifax has desired the King to let him go ; they 
vrill come mut-h nearer tu His Majesty's' concerns than my Lord Halilhx. 
My nephew Pelham X voted for him, Sir William Jimes against him, but 
did not s(»cAk. 1 ti short , he says he will spiuik Ills mind, and not bo hauled 
BO long as there is low In England. I am not widl ; pardon this narrative. 

1 were a beaKt. if I were not eoncenied for so perfect and constant a good 
friend. Y<»u shall soon hear from me again. I love you witli all iny 
heart.— 1). S. 

Ill A letter written a few days after, November 25, Lady 
Sunderlttiid corroeis herself about .Shaftesbury ; — My Lord 
Shal’tosburv disowns having anything to do in it, and uiy Lord 
TlusBell. t heard 'twas Montagu and tho two lawyers^ Junes and 
Wiuuington, who show their profession.” 

We have given specimens enough to show the historical interest 
of theso lettors; and the lively and gushing character of the 
Countess’s style. AVe should very gladly have more of her letters. 
Mr. BJencowVs two volumes, tho contents of which came from the 
Tilarl of Chichester, lineal descendant of Thomas Pelham, l^y 
Sunderland’s nephew, contain a much larger number of letters 
addressed to Henry Sydney by auother Countess of Siuiderlaud, wife 
of our Countess's sou. These letters also are interesting for 
political gossip, but inferior in style to the mother-in-law’s. This 
second Countess of Sunderland was a Digbj, daughter of the Earl 
of Bristol; the brillinnt political promise of whoso youth had been 
destroyed by unstable character and great eccentricities. The 
lady's letters to Henry Sydney dearly ediow a sentiment of pasrion 
for her husband’s handsome and susceptible uncle. There is a re- 
fulgent and voluptuous beauty in her purti'aii by Lely at Hampton 
Court. She had an intimate and pure friendship with Evelyn. But 
her character has been drawn in very dark colours in confidential 
letters of tho Priocoss, afterwards Queen, Anne to Mary, Princoaa 
of Oranuo, afterwards Qumm Mary, published by Sir John 
Dairy niple. (Jiieen Anne's descriptions of her culminate in this 
invective ; — ” There never was a couple so well mat(‘hed os she and 
her good husband ; for aa she is throughout in all her actions the 
^‘eatest jado that ever was, so he is tho subtlest, workingest [«ic] 
villain that ever was on the earth.” 


THOM 8*8 HUMAN LONGEVITY.8 

I F every man is sent into tho world for a pur|)Ose, Mr. Thoms's 
purpose must be to protect the frontier m longevity from on- 
croncliiiioiits under false pretences. He may^ot succeed in strictly 
defining the boundaiy line, yet much will bm been done by him 
towards straightening the fence; and that Mr. Thoms has special 
aptitudes for the task no reader of iVbfes and Qiseriu, certmly no 
^examiner of the list of claims to centenarian honoara investigated 

* Lady Mary Saokvillo, wife of second Earl of Grreiy ; she was now 
thirty-four ; ehe woe niter of the Earl of Duraet, the poet. 

t A young boanty, twenty-live years of ago. She Was dasghtor of tho 
Esrl of Suffolk, and married to Mr. Felton, a Groom of the Bedubamtor to 
Charles IL She died in the following year. Lord Cavendish. was to love 
with her (Lady Snnderlsnd’e Lottcis, June 9, 1680). 

J ; Tliomse Pelham, sun of Sir John and 140^7 umy PelbeiD, Lady Lucy 
mt tho Cemnieee’s sieter. T. Pelham hod married a daughter of w 
Wiluam Jones. 

a HMMmjMimiiy: itf Fact$ imd Ficihnu i IflmUrakd la 
By William J. T^me, F.S.A., D^iy Libnuton, House of Lom Lenim 
JohnMuimy. 1873. 
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in IliiftTolttiiMLeiftdoiMi Boftlkonitlia iitlim oftii9CiM«4 
aofiovdliv tci we nde of leir end obmmos aenae tbat the oeef 
nrofawii Baairitiitlieaduwareiidiiottfaedemaa ofepwpott 
AO iaclaad^ ispoaaeiaioii of ATaBk^pe^gtonnd; tlioiigk we aie not 
aute dial tbeie ia wiidi to envy in a poeitioa ao aidoonai 
for it ia one where he can mioi but few beekex8» even the | 
ahade nf Sir Comewall Lewia noveiljig round him to counsel 
cmiQoil Bad to admoolfib Urn ortho uotcDAUeum or 

line which it was aaaeited at one time that none might overpass. 
One might d»w a picture of Mr. Thoma’s mio tub on a lonely 
steep s tre wn with we demolished cesea of GFeeraa of Brighton and 
Captain Lahihuach of Now York ; hut about its aides ha moat 
bang up tables and atatistiei of the iiltra-oentenaiian lives of Mrs. 
Wiuiania of Bridehead and Mrs. Duncombe Shaftoi as well at of 
irrefragable examples in the other seX| to aay nothing of a goodly 
number of instancee which to other than very sceptical minds 
appear to rest on Saarly good evidence.* Yet thoiiffh we may not 
envy, we must admire, his tenacity of puroose ; ana candoiu mn^ 
admit that a vast deal of muthodizw information and light is 
thrown mn a deeply interestinff eubject hy this volume on 
MimutH Langwity. Few but Mr. Thoms could have norsevo^ 
against so many dilficulliea in the form of prejudice ana defective 
Information ; am, whatever may come of it or after it, his book 
most remain a valuable contribution to the history and literature 
of his eubject 

It ia needless^ to say that physiologists and natutalists havSi 
as a rulSi dedined to fix any such limit to human life as 
Mr. Thoms would draw. Haller held that it might bo stretched 
to two hundred yearn; and much may he said for Bufibn’a 
argument that the ^ duration of life is regulated by duration 
of growth '’^an argument which the French physiologist Flou- 
rens uses to justify the limit of llveeoore, if not slxscore years. 
Even Professor Owcni a chivalrous ally of Mr. Thoms in this 
battle, admits that the concluuon of Flourens, that a man may, 
under favourable circumstances, survive the procreative period 

a o years) as long a term as it took to reach maturity ana com- 
steness ' of ossification (vis. 50 years)/* is not unphysiological. 
boly such an age, he urges, is ^‘the raro exception.” But it is a 
fact which cannot bo got rid of by imputations of incurious- 
ness or prejudice, that the mescal mind in this country and 
elsuwliere not only hesitates to reject as impossible state- 
ments M to ultra-centenarian length of humim life, but also, ih 
the person of one of tho most nococupUahed and venerable 
ornaments of the profession, Sir Henry Htmand, makes no more 
demur to the possiblo prolongation of life to periods of from 
110 to 140 ^ara, than Harvey, in tho reign of Charles L, 
did to Old JParr’a alleged span of 152. We confess our 
inaUHty to see a satisfacUny explaualion of this in Mr. 
Thoms's theory, that ** the habit of receiving, and properly re- 
ceiving, without hesitation, the statements of their Bcieuti&'. 
brethren as to the results of experiments, the products of analyses, 
tho details of operations and the effects of remedial iweuts; 
matters of fact coming within the personal knowledge of those 
who report them, and whose evidence thoroforo is all that cau be 
roq|uirod,” accounts for medical men accepting without evidence 
and against experience statements of old age prolonged beyond* 
tho term of ono hundred years. There must surely be some 
more solid ground for the disinclination of tho faculty, in its most 
distinguished ranks, to pronounce for a bard and fast line which 
tradition disallows^ and which experience, though nndoubtodly in 
exceptional cases, is apt to relax. The difllcuUy of tho question 
is indeed farther illustrated by the hoditation or actuaries and in- 
surance offices to meddle with it, although it ia a curious fact, 
brought out moat satisfactorily in the volume before us, that the 
sole assured life prolonged to beyond one hundred years is that of 
Mr. Jacob W. Luniug, who died at Morden College, Blnckheath, 
in at the age of 103, and who had heen^insured in the 
Equitable at tho age of thirty-six. 

One phase of the controversy consists in tho question whether 
centenarians are to be looked for in tho ranks of tho rich and well- 
to-do, or rather of tho poor^ whose cases are less likely to attract 
notice. Sir Gooxge Lewis insisted upon tho absence of authentic 
evidence of rc^al or even noble centenarians, and it is undeniable 
that the higher the social rank, the mure likelihood there would 
be of family records and documentary evidence to check the 
tendency whidi old Fuller notes in old men of above sovenlar 
years to ** set the dock of their ago too fast.” Actuaries, too, lay it 
aown that the average mean duration of life is materially 
greater in the families of the peerage than with tho genurm 
population^ though, aa Mr. Thoms put it^ more in number, not 
in proportion, of the humbler classes become oentenariaus,” for 
tho reason that the poor ore to the rich as millions to tens of 


thousands. It sh^d, however, we think, be remembexed. that an- 
other point in fhvour of ^e short and simple annals of the poor *’ 
—of oottxse not the very poor-being likely to produce more 
numcions instances of longevity than the biographies of tho rich, 
b the presumption that a calm life, without excessive brain work, 
luxury, aud undue wear and tear of the vital forces, is favourable 
to len^ of days. The instances of oenionariaiildm which Mr. 
Thoms doDsidm to be proved most indisputably are token from 
wimiis sptades— the baronetage, and the upper, middle, and lower 
imddle daisea; but we may reaaonahly credit all the four with a 
qubt tenorof mdstence whim would naturally conduce to longevity. 
At to the theoiy that lib was longer ** in the good old timet” 
“T* .***?®*y -WhUb Taylor, Uie water^oet and chronider 

of dd Parrot Immevily, would wodc out cots mwoiv— Mr. Thoms 
Vtiy properly explodea it by the tedimony of Sir Thomat Dutfus 


Beidy that in Oe tUrteendi, foutteenth, fifteeoih» a^ 
otutaibs, teven^ yeort wat oonddered a gnat aMMid 
or low, rarely reaened the age of eighty. GoM otahiagqi h^hmis 
would tend to incieate the aTirage term of libh . ■ . 

Before we proceed to eaamioe our anthdr^e erldefam of whafr 
the aatertoie of ebnormal longevity chiefly lely mm at 
deuce, wo may mention ooe pmt in ihvour of the jj^dobiflioal 
prohavtUty that httmao Ufo la cimble of oKoloiunitM liegbnd 

&e extreme term whidi Mr. Thoxnt woulil allow. It b iUfl JUr 
FLouient putt it, <<moBt men dfie of dbease, very few of xntie oUl 
age.” The reason why the femde sax oontributea ao many more 
exam]daa of eentenaiii&iam than the male b probaUy the JionuH 
keemog life which women lead, their baa expoaure to outfOMoor 
aceideiita, their habit of oompiiiatave quietime, In ehcit Take 
the two moat recent hiographiea we can call to mind. It caimot 
be doubted that Dean Alford, who died in hb dxfy-flxat veaTf 
might have lived much lonirar had he husbanded nb vital re- 
sources, and not worn himself out with mental and bodily work. 
And though Mr. Orote lived to the respectable old age of seven^- 
seven ye^ it b impoasible not to be struck, in the perusal of hb 
vtidow's interesting memoir, with the little care he took to pro- 
long hb days, and with his disregard of the dbtatea of prudence 
when exposure to the cold and active exercise were ukdy to 
aggzavete his disease. It is against the grain with mao to sub- 
mit to tho conditions which, if complied wiu, might greatly prolong 
exisbnee, and to which hb gentler mate conforms more natoially 
and easily. Otherwise we might havo/ar more nnmerous livbg 
contradictions to the doubts about cenbnarianbm which the bte 
Canon Havcourt^s medical man, Mr. Fkgo, likens to ^*the supersti- 
tion of A London cowkeeper, who said he had kept 999 cow% but 
that it was impoBaible to keep a thousand.*' 

Not but that such doubtswill be sooner set at rest if it b dearly * 
defined what is and what b not satisfactory evidence. The five* 
fold list of what passes for such is as follows:— 1. Bmtismal oerti- 
ticates. 2. Tomostono inscriptions. 3. Number of descendfiats. 
4. The centenarian’s reminiscences, 5. The evidence of tboie 
who knew tho centenarian as old when they themsdvea were 
young. As to tho first, a baptismal certificate b not worth modi 
without corroborative facts. In the famous case of Vagj HIUhm, 
believed to be 1 1 2 years old, its value was sadly mamd by the 
eventual discovery that there was a confusion between llgry 
Billinge, daughter of William and Lidia, bom and baptbad in 
1731, and another Mary of the same neighbourhood, danghter 
or Charles and Margaret Billinge, bom m 1772. Tho Ma^ 
Billingo whoso years were so many wore a mourning ring in 
memory of her brother WiiUam. lie had been pKesinned to be 
the son of William and Lidia. Dates and registers proved him to 
he the son of Charles and Margaret, and thus reduced Mary’s age 
to 91. This, however, would have been a more perfect ease could 
the first Mary Billinge’s burial certificate be shown. Moreover, in 
examining cases of ^normal longevity, on inquirer should get np, 
before searching the rerister, such facts as prove the supposed cen- 
tenarian to be the meii^er of the same fiuuily, and the one among' 
two or three in it of the same name, of wLom the entry b re- 
quired. It may turn out that the supposed centenarian is not 
John Nokes primus, but John Nokes iertius, whoso haptlsmal entry 
proves him to be ten or fifteen years younger than too world be- 
lieves. The case of Gibbon the historian, whoso brothers were 
all baptized by the same patronymic, in order that uno avubo 
non deticerot alter,” is only one of many which Mr. Thoms cites 
to the point. Of course a formidablo coeck upon febo statements 
and exaggerations of age exists in tho War Office Idits^ the 
Chelsea Ziospital Itecoros, and the Admiralty Records. We are 
sorry to think that there have been many veterans who have 
set tho clock of their age hugely too Jonathan Reeves, 
an old Chelsea pensioner^ who pnmiaBed to have been bom in 
1 764, aud to have fought m the American war, was proved by a 
search into its records to have been only 80 years of age, when ho 
was passing for 105. By a ndstaksn identity Joehua Mubr passed 
for 111 till collateral evidence proved a oonflisioii between 
Thomasliio and Ann, both mothers of a Joshua Miller, and wives of 
a Robert Miller. In tho much canvassed, but finals settied, case of 
Thomas Gueran, which bade fair for some time to beoome a perfect 
case, the utter silence of the public record and pay-lists flint 
shook the credit of tho self-styled veteran of Seiingapataia and* 
Corunna and 'Waterloo. Hb own Gontradiotions and explanations 
made matters wono. Accord^ to hb own nocoimty he enlisted 
in the Glasgow (or 60th) Regiment in 1796. The reMment did 
not get that name till 1808. He averred that he ssBed with it 
for Madras in 1797, and fought in it at Seringapatam in 1799. 
But the records of the regiment prove that in 1797 it emharkM 
from Madras for Enghuad, oud that it was in Stirlinji^ in 1 799. lii 
1801 Geeran was, according to hb own account, m Egypt under 
Sir Denis Packe, but Sir Denb Packe was notkout of Qiaat Biitahi 
from 1 800 to 1 803. So much for tho light which puhHe rmidn 
sometimes throw on false or incorrect statements; to which wo mny 
add that, though at first Mr. Thome’s zeal ovarstopped discretloii 
when he concluded that tho Army Lists and War &lbo Gasetto 
had settled the hash” of ^ Captain Frederick LahrbaoGh/’ yet 
the eventual discovery of hb name in them proved that ho senred, 
not twenty-nine year^ but nine, that ho never was n coptain, andt 
that he did not sell out, aa he alioged, for the simple jteason that he 
was cashiered. Before leaving the quesHon of xci^len; we may 
note that in tho case of a suppoaed WiltsUte patnuch ihe defect 
of the baptismal register spoiled the scent. »lt b said that n 
former incumbent, having ^no to the ditireh to marry a oon|^, 
accompanied by a favourite greyhotuid,.tiio d^ was Aut up in 
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ite vwrtty wMe the cttPemoaT 'ma Mofr p«rfbir«Md, 
iiittseir to teariw oat aavem Imenm of the wgistar, onong th«a 
tU ooa* on which BadenVi tnptialn is sivppoaed in have bean 
entered ” (p. 1 30)* By the way^ tbm can be no worn method of 
coming At the truth aboat eentemiriiuiiam than tThnaphantly 
referring to reconU and xodeters, imlem you am exan^ of their 
e3iietence« An indignant Jl). 1 >., writing to Mr. Thoms ftroiu 
iShrowsbiiry to rebuke hie shearing Old Panr ” of his trudi- 
ticmnl excess of yeacs, concluded with the eentence^ Albor- 
buty adjoina l^jton finily the seat of Sir Baldwin Leighton, and 
I have m doubt the partieulan of l^arr’a penance may bo 
found in tlm church recorda» to which I romr ail seepticii.’’ 
Unluckily no mcorda whatever of Pair were to be found at 
Albcrbury. Of lying and tableta Mr. Thome cites rteverul 
amusing examples; mid he shows by that of MacliUii the octcir 
thatit is possible the co(6ii*lid may contradict the tomb.sLoio\ 
On the walls of St. I'aiirs, Covciit (jarden, Mocklin is said to 
have numbered one hundred and seven yeari*. A\'hon the vaults 
were exaniined on closing the graveyai-d, hia coHin-plrtle gave him 
ten years less. Noitlier is the nimilior of deacenditui^ iu the third 
and fourth generations, whom their progenitor iivoa to dce, worth 
xnach os au argument. Mr. Thoms givos iiisiances and suppohos 
cues which we might cap by w hat wc Imvo M‘on recorded of 
Warren Uaatings’s riio and gcandsirc, each of whom mamod at 
rixteen or sevontiten. Stories iiko that which (Markson in hU 
HiUorycf Mivkmwiid tacks to tho name of Henry .leiikins (though 
it is {unin that he had no.desoeodants) of an* agtsl sou, a more 
aged father, and a must uged gniiid.sijv, living together in the 
same hoosei or like that of the old man jiet!n crying because 
his fother had bejiten him fiir throwing sLones at 1n.s grandfather, 
ore not uocosiatrily incrodible as far as the number of yetir^ i«t 
'ConeemerL 

More fallible, however, tbun any other kind i>f alli'god etidmice, 
is the xsecollectioi) of tho old person JiiitiNelf; and Mr. Thoms 
iiccumulatos enrious in^t/uuscs uf tho tend<'iicy of pirople to put 
early hearsay for pri;cocious inumoty. Not to meuUoii tho coso of 
Georgo Fiatehur^ a soldier in youth aiui a pn^achor in ulira- 
cautenariAa age (according to his own account, which is examined 
in pp. 164-70), who used to iuterlard his sermons with pcr^ojial 
luutatives of a battle fought before he wiu^ honi, or the Htmilar 
case of Lord Verulom'a aunt (p. bi t, wdiich is a gixxl commentary 
on AuchrefainlBcences, the author coilecta seviuMl instances of old 
men's memory going bock to two years and three moiitliH^ two 
years and two months, two years, seventcou mouths, and, if wo 
read Mr. Edmund Lonthall Swift’s letter (p. 58) aright, to nine 
moriths foom birth. That Oooper rite Chartist roirf^'uxbers being 
well nigh drowned in the £xe at two years oid, wo tiiiiik 
ooite coneotvablo ; and a friend uf our own, whose parents lived at | 
Jiriusels At the time of the battle of Waterloo, when bo was two ! 
and a quarter years old, writes to us that a wounded ufticor, Vi^ry 
badly uasbed in the arm, was receivtxl ^ifte^ the battlo into hh 
parents’ house. *'1 can perfectly recollect/’ ho writes, for 
a year or so after, 1 used to bo terrified and run away at tho 
sight of any nuui with his ann in a slings os reminding mo of ; 
tm ofjBcev.’^ 

Thai Mr. Thcnis Las done much in this voluino to clear utv.*iy 
wortbhMB coses^auch as those of Adjutant i’eaumik, who, 
though be WAS adjutant of the 88lh, eighty- Uv«» year % ago, 
and retired on ball-’^y in 1783, and has ceusod to draw pny 
for many years, still has his name mi tho Army Li.sts, and 
like the Wnodering Jew still lives to tho lovers of the mar- 
vellous, and of Kichord Taylor, the drummer at Culluilon, | 
and divers otiiers ; that ho lias dealt candidly, though otiU with 
a strong leavoti (rf scepticism, with such c.'uios sw ihnt of Mi’s, 
Martha Lawrenco (see pp. 266-8), wherfs to imr mind the fact is 
as nearly proved as powiblo ; and that ho luis so sifted tho truth 
from the mythical clement iu the accounts of .foiikius, IVrr, nud 
the old Countess of llcemoiid, that they must hereafter cense to 
be stock examj^oa of longevity, will, wo think, bo on. all hands 
admitted. Nevettbcless, even in the three last* named ca«os 
ahd that of Cornaro, which Mr. Tiionis ignores probably ns 
one tnax beyond the seas, thero may rtmiain, after all deduc- 
' a daitn to what wc have called' ultra coDtenurian honours ; 
and we do not see that he hus at all prc»vcd that with 
fmazalile conditions— birib from hoailhy parents, calm fe]ii»r 
of Ub^ good hoshandiy of vital puwcv.s and proptu* caru in old 
age^ jot laiger proportion of m^n and women than at pn^svot 
may noi overstep Iho limit oi a centuiy. 


CIIRONOS^.* 

TphIL WAUiACB WOOD, tho author of C/tro/ios, ^^oshe sat 
-Li^ by Ae seashori!i^ a warm cvenuig last July,” unfortunately 
made a yeey foi^h lismarlc. No less unfortunntisly the lady who 
sat by Hm was pleased with it, and laughed again and agaiTi,'* 
and meated it every time they met This rein ark, he says, is tho 
seed WAich,**avidefea^hy the plessoru It gave, the laughter and tho 
xspstiticn, ** has grown to its piisssnt proport ious.” Whnt the remark 
shall be given in his own words : — ** We hod disousaed daisies, 
tlw euttle tish, the iinmvirtality of the coul, aivl I'laiunic lovo ; yon 
became dreamy, and 1 remarked : ^ It is an awfully funny world.’ ” 
If the lady were to give her version of the occuriH^uce, we should 
iml be surprised to find that for dreamy ” wo shoidd read 
*^ilsepy/^ and th at she laughed, not with hii^biit at him. The 

Cbiviiw.* JIfot/ier Harm's MtsfrapAy, 'A Romance of the Kew School. 
aryWelMoe W ood, M.D. London : TrUbnor fir Co. 1873. 






resdt^ blawjBffret, ieaqttaUy unfiMtiteate, for tlM^vnMAbprejpovi^ 
of iiu) seed^ in whauwer way it was vastoMh am 354 rHaseljr 
printed pa^. Warm evenioge in July sore lAosn upon ua J?ea]& 
will Again ho sitdag on ** a Isirge seek by the ssashoic^*’ and talk* 
ing i^out what they dp iu>t understand. The gmlenMia o£ 
the party will in niKihability say sometwag fo^h 
in itself, but doubly foolish from tho slang in wkieh it 
is e.vprcs8ed« But here let the reaembUaoe atop. ^ Let the 
Idd}', reuiQuibcring CkrmtHs and its present propartions. look 
grave, hay that tea must be toady, that tho dew is Mintf* 
and that it b timo to go home, or, if she must stay, let her tell 
the sU»ry of Kiug Cunuto and the waves. It is not, of coaise,^ibo 
case that every foolbh expre.^11 that is uttered, laughed at, and 
mpciitcd grows into a book Dr. Wood pointa oat that *^tbe 
plint is our foliow-creature luid our brother, and we may fairly 
expr:ct to lind tliu H.ame struggle for existoucu in foolish expressioM 
iLs in t)ie .seeiU of i)knt9. Ji may be^ the case that only one thktlo 
sevf.! Ill a niillioii uieuts with tfio circuiiistancfss which favour its 
growth into that pluut which is the ihdigbt of the auinial that 
food i till il, (ind that only one foolish saying iu a million meets 
with tlioso clrcunisianc^is which favour its swclUug out into a 
Yoiuuio w'ldch fo Urn delight of such us Ihoso fox whoiu Dr. Wood 
writt..s. ilut still, just as' the cart*fid iitnner cuts down tho tiiistlcs 
lH‘foi‘0 they got into llowor, so every one who h«H any forethought 
or coinmoii seuso luki*s good care ul all events not to water in any 
way the IbolLh and oiMeiilar ultci uncsa of liis iicipuuntances. Dr. 
AVutxl is m w( ii plcasi d with the wit and wisdom contained in 
' Lis utliuaiice of last .Inly, that iie more ibaii once refors to it iu 
tho coiinst^ of bis book. In ujie pliuv, niter he has told us that 
** foeliug, religion; and poetry .ihouid be the lath, plaster, and 
iiing of oiiv nicuLil ediiice,” he goes uii to sum up the few 
truth ^ of the new philo'^ophy.” 'J'ho tentli of tliese which, 

iu utier igiioiMru‘»- of the monuing of tho tvord dilemma, ho calla 
the horn of the dilemuni, is aa follows 


l.iiV* is ii .stTJin^u thing, hi other wonK “Ihh is an awfully funny 
wi>rld 1 '* TAi. is th.it n is t'liiiiiel or truiuput shupcil ; Ihu ouly difficulty 
is til liiiil out toward wltudi cud we arc tending. 


Wo must do Dr. Wnocl tho justice to admit that, in spite of all 
his great wisdom and originality, in spite of liU being the inventor 
of llie expre;r.sioti an "awfully funny world,” he yet modestly 
lo(*ks upon himsolf ns merely a kind of hodman to the coming 
poet. “Thrt‘o grand ages,” ho tells us, <• have tbiuul their ox- 
pivifsioiiH ro^poclively iu the works of Homer, the JHmm Votnrdy 
of Daute, and l^aradiae JtoH. It is thought by maiiv that with 
the ndvcftt of Steam and Electricity, Music oiid the ^Tovel, a new 
4-rn has dawned,” lie gtu's on Vo add, “ A» ufu't ages have 
produced the epics of riigunisin, CiitholieivSin, and ITotesii.antLsui, 
.?o the present ago may produce the epic uf Ev<jIntioii. 1 have 
aimed ut gathering and arranging tho materials; its const ruction 
I will be the work of tho coming pool.” It is pleasing to picture 
i to one.self tho coming port, t)ie nnm who is to rank with Ilomor, 

1 tHiitc, and Milton, .sitting down with his rhyming dictionary on ouo 
ifide of him and Dr. Wood’s (JJironns on tho other to write liis great 
work. How many moro epics would hi.-? three great predecessors 
have written if each poet could have alFoiilrd to keep, as 11 itmson has 
fiis l.'vlourer to gather and arrange his niateriuLs, a kind of bodmou 
like Dr. Wood to do all his pridimiiuiry work for him ! At what 
a rate Would composition go on it tho bard found every morning 
awaiting him after breakfast his day’s work all carefully arraDgod, 
his subject prepared, his facts looked up, his similos and his 
iiietuphors lying beside his daily p.aper ! 

Bui we mii.'ft uot allow oven Dr. Wood to lead us loo far into 
the future, tliuugli in his gi’cat wiU’k )io looks further into time 
rbun the Millennium, tho clo.se of ilie Psychological age, and tolla 
us of that fourth and hickt iige of repose, death (Cbncrexenfui),. 
tho gri'iit crystiAllization.” Why, by the way, the second ago 
slioiihl bo spelt with the c and tho fourth age Conert^ 
stuUui witliout the c we uro not told. But Dr. Wood is. os we infer 
from hisbook, a ciiizen of the UnitctI Btates^and iu the united States 
lliciv liiis bee n, we have often noticed, as much freedom in changiiiff 
the cInsAical toiigiu's as in changing everything else. Out <3 
respect to Huriiiudius and Ari.stogiton, the oldw and the 
younger Brutus, luid ouo or two other ardent IfopublicanB^ 
they think it noccrfSiMv to kt?cp up a cortAiri jCaxiiiliarity with tlie 
; iittfvatm'o of Kouu: and Greece; but while they would nave tb^ 

; young uicii able to turn the heroes of imtiquity into good account 
: Im tho 4 tli of July, or in abusing a I^ord uhief Justice, they 
! woiild nut have them forget their Hopublicanism by a slaviau 
! adherence to rules. A citi/en of tho United States surely has aia 
j good R right as any king t«) break Prisciun's head, and mav equally 
I claim Uio title oi Supmgriimmaticus. Wu find accordingly in 
i the book before us au accouut of Coperuicus’s work J)e rm^ 
Ittfionilrtis Orbimt ajclenfctim (sic), l^Utsma ot Pi'tdojdoim^ we ass 
told, means “ egg- whits suUtancc,” and gives use to a new 
science, ** Protistology, Plaslldology, or Histology.” Sua-weeda 
arc afoicc, while the coinpouud stuu\ of tho^ zoophyie la composed 
of polypes (zouids, animals), living an iiasochitea life.” But what 
arc such trilling errors as these compared with tha a uu w lng state* 
iTient that wo pas.9 from Itameses to Socnites,” and that to. 
the sociid begiouings of the Orient sucooeda Latin 
(the italics are tbe author’s). No wondor^ he says, ** an immeipiv 
liower lies wrapped in tho oxpressiuii.” ttnmanse ind^ed^ yra Wl 
umdy to allow, when he thus sets forth all that is iaduded undec 
Latin civUiotdmh 

Wlist volmnes of poeto riio in the mlod at th# wardi^ Giwca Xtsl^r 
AtheiM,Rome,Veiiie«i Puribenun, Paiiibeoii,Ooloineiini«->tl|OM firaits ef fko 
Mediuhrancan fiower. Iloiuvr, Arkuitle^ Phideas (ate)— the iW, the 
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pyioanpkerf tb» Ariiitt ThcM rise uMn the TlBioii to loppleat tho place 
of and the jwtriafishr win Me 

Lstev on we iled ibet Anetotlo and 3 %kto wm pbilosopliert of 
Oteeoe end Rowei and that Sooratea lemarhed to Cato, uoimtiy 
te moro thai^fatb^ or luother.*’ If Br. Woodi now that lie hat 
not hold of enough ciaseical namea to furnieh liim out ite a 
Yankee, orator, would studv that ebapter in GrcYte’a of 

Orcace where ft is tdiown ]^w Socratoa exjioacd the conceit of 
Imowledge without the realityi ho might in time perh^ b^omo 
heartily aehamed of Chroms, Meantime, as a natter orcurioelty, 
we should he glad if he would take occasion to infonn us whether 
It was to the ddot or the younger Cato that Socrates made his 
remark. The one was bom^ to oe auro, about one hundred and 
forty years after the other, but haptnly, so far as Socra^s is con- 
cerned, such a slight difTercuce of nme is altogether unimportont. 

We are altogethor pussled to guess from wliat sources Dr. Wood 
derives his historical knowledge. Wo have seen in our time a 
great many eiily histories, hut we have never sem even a manual 
or a book for cramming which could have supplied^ him with all 
the Ignorance of which he can boast. Ho is not satisfied with the 
ordinary division of hhUoric time.** but divides it in the follow- 
ing way:— 

Thus, the two tlioiifmud jesw a.c. would bn esllod the jSgvpiiau ego ; 
tho eaoccodUig otic, tlio irreco-Uoznan. Instoad of the dark we have 
the Arabian. Ihe ahcto(.‘ntb oestury is oin|)baticai]y aii Jiaiiun agv, fur 
during that period this people gave a tone to all Europe ; while the aeveu- 
teenlh aad firat half of the ei^teenth— 4;be age of the grand l>ooii and of 
Vcitoiro— is luost thoroughly Freoeh. The foUowiiig oeveiity-five 3 *cara 
beer no Ibm clearly the iinpruM« of the (ieriiuiid<; spirit. At all uventM, each 
society aud each nation muet atwid by itaelf. A siato of eociely ia a tlower 
bom by itn own poenUar plant, and by no mcann a link of a chaiQ. Our 
career of ** humunity/' tberefurc, boeomea inatead, a Semitic, a Latin, aud a 
Uemuuiic caiuisr. 

Why the Greek ago begins after Christ, and why the Germamc 
eaieer begins in 1750 and ends in 182 c, ia left unexplained. 
This new division of time is introduced and justified by tlie remark 
that, ^*when you contemplute successively the epics of Homer 
and Virgil, and then those of Dante, and Miltou, and Pollock 
(this rival of Dante and Milton, by the way, like Dr. Wood's 
6biicreafwfiO| generally has his name spelt without the c). you 
are nut sailing down a stream, you arc jumping from one enrub to 
another.’* Whether wo are sailing or jumping wo do not much 
oare, but wo must really insist, in either process, on sticking to our 
IMctionary of Dates. There* has, we nolicvo, been nothing to 
oomparo with this learned Doctor's statement of historical facts 
since the days — long ago gone by-— of a celebrated hairdmsser in 
TUreadueedfe Street. Ilia advertisementa used to run as follows 
Cicero and DomostluMics were the pride of Grooco. The Horatii 
and tbe Curiatli wore tho boast of Rome. Dut Macnlpine gives 
his votaries a gloss that Greek nor Homan never knew.** In 
chronological exactness Dr. Wood might also be likened to 
the gnam of tuie of the Dimlnghaui coaches, who, when 
asked about the memorial of the battle set up at Barnet, 
replied, as the story ran, " It is in memory of a battle fought 
between Ouy, Kai'l of Warwick, and Oliver Orummle, in the time 
of the Uonians.” But the hairdrcHser and the guard had only 
history to blunder over. Dr. Wood, who is a Doctor of Medicino, 
has the advantage over tliem, fir he can blunder over science also. 
In one place he writes that Plasm or I'rotoplasm is brought up 
from /'the very bottom of the Atlantic, 2,900 feet below the 
suria^, whero the cold, aud pressure, and darkness is (mc) 
greatest”; while throe pa^a furuier on he says that "a pressure 
of three miles depth of salt waU^r ” is necessary fur the pro- 
duction of this same substance. Perhaps in the United States, 
with their go-ahead theories, they study Socrates and Cato, 
'' Phideaa ” and Itameses before the table of long-measure, and so 
Dr. Wood may imagine that throe miles and 2,500 feet are the 
aame. Dut what shall we say of a scientific writer who pre- 
tends to have studied Darwinism, and uiiuntains that, "as 
both American and British sul^eks might claim Alfred and 
Horaa as their fathers, even so the Protosaurian la as much 
the faUier of .the turkey os of the crooodile ” P " PerideH,*' as he 
telle us in one of hb finest passages, " might have glsnc^ with 
contempt at the colony of Stoics ” (this is Dr. Wooda fine way of 
deseribiiig Romo) "on the neigblmriug boot-ehap^ peninsula ** 
(this is Dir. Wood’s fine way of describii^ Il^y)* Perhapa with- 
out yentnring to decide where or how Fericlos would have glaucod, 
We may be allowed to assert that, however respectfully tho coming 
poet may regard the pmarationa that have neen made for him, 
all men Of smenee and orsense will glance with contempt on such 
a worir aa thii. There ia this comfort to be found wbenei'fir " the 
kneH of the universal cataclysm ” sounds, about which Dr. Wood 
writes BO much, that the flood of words will be lost in the flood 
of water. There will be an end of writers who string " Horace 
Greeley, laaae Newton, and Socrates’* together, and who teU us 
Giit^arule that woitoin the digestive Aichasua will work in 
the Ffycbe.** There will be an end of historians who tell us that 
^Rome was settled by a few people— history says two— iu 
a m thousand years riieir dcacenaantB covered the civilized 
world. Can it be tbo case, by the way, thoX Dr. Wood is 
Jipewb^ confused in his mind between Romulus and Remus on 
9 we ^nd and Adma and ISve on the other? It may be 
thaly m anticiparion of the universal cataclysm that will 
yiatt tte hmnan raw, a special cataelym has swept over Dr, 
Woods mind, end Jhrown into utter oonfosion the mets which 
bii memory JfWufrfi. wiriH* he tella 11^ "grows humbler 
fa itg^vmwimr.” It WuuU eebm to lUIhwYm 
part of the wosW that does not goow huihbbr does not grow 


wiser. If tUr b tfo«> ^ cannot say wy much 
frisdom either in the Hid1»d8tartwmfaom««ir 
D^. Wallwe Wood, in ^oiikr. At fho mm riepoi «■ wC W 
not rimfdeiwiTe of Dr, Woodb asgoaiatanee in 
is qttitoposrible that he may Imvo grown hutnidex; He jumcsCrMh; 
"Thm ia no heat, however ardent, bnt that it nnght' be oounsmt 
hotter.” We might likewiae say there ia no ooneaiti howjwr 
but that it might bo conceived nKne-offisBaivet 
tolls os, " bclmvea that the cradle it lies fm mid iM 
pyw #ai vuiat fcsda it, STO ths fizcd ofdsr of all th i ngC. ’ IT Dv* 
Wood in bis cradle when eating his pap believed fii tiie UmiA 
order of all things, we can readily believe that ho may havegromi 
humbler and therefore wiser. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OK VRINOIFAL FORBES.* 
rilHE same disodvantaue to which we had oceoaum to rate in 
X noticing tho recent Life of Humboldt is unfortunately to ba 
encountered in tho case of that of the late Prituapnl FoabsiB. 
The tripartite distribution of the work is equaQy in this in atan os , 
and imbedmust be from the nature of the case, fatal to the unl^ of 
efleet which such a record should prodnee upon the x^er’a jubil^ 
if not to the absolute consistency and harmony which the por** 
traiture should have in itaelL It ia by no means easy to admit 
the plea put forth in the preface to the work before us, that no one 
person was to be found oompetent to describe the various aspsets 
of Forbes’s life and work. It saya Utile for the width or &pth 
of tho culture of the day if neitlior u his own half of the isUoid 
nor in that to which his work, if not bis personal influence scarcely 
less extended, there was no single writer wilUng or fitted for 
the task. Of tliose who have undertaken the several aapecta ok 
portions of their friend’s life it wore needloM to say more than that 
none fitter could he chosen, nor can any fiuilt he found with the 
manner in which each sepamtsly has d^harged his task. Thm 
was Forbes’s work as a edentifie investigator and dimverer, wim 
bis work as an A^ne explorer; indeed, as his blogmpher from 
a scientific point oT view is entitled to ^ him " tnw xhther, so 
far as Great Britain is concerned, of Alpiua adventure.” inmieis 
also his professLoual work as an academic toaoher and Univeaaty 
reformer, added to which, lastly, t^re is his character as a maiit and 
his portraitaroinpriTateUfe,in which respecihe was nolsatworay of 
regard than in his other and more public capadUeo. Tto oeCD^ 
oi his early life, his prufe-ssoxiate, and his later yeass— in foci* tihe 
whole biogiophical portion, lu the stricter sense— has deyolvad 
upon his successor, as Prindpal of the United OoUega in the 
tfnivenuty of St. Andrews, Profosaor »T. 0 .^ Bha^.^ Ohapten mv. 
and XV., which treat more formally of his aeienlififi work, with 
6£qiedal reference to glackra, have been contributed by PXofomor 
Tait of Edinburgh ; and chapters vUi., ix., and x., containing two 
tours from home, 1826-1830, and particularly amODg theAlpSi 
1841*1851, are written by Mr. Adams Reilly, whose well known 

g ifts and achievements as an Alpine traveller were the means cf 
rawing him aud Forbes together mto the heartiest oomniuidon 
and fi^uwship, as the nianifold lettun from the one to the other 
amply testify. The scientific portions have had, moreover, the 
advimtage of having been previously discussed in full and rensed 
with care by Sir William Thomaon, of Ghu^ow Ujdvexsity, Fjru- 
fossor^ Tait’a able coadjutor in more than one of the leading 
scieutifle works of the day. 

Although he had not personally known Foibea befote hta 
outrance upon ofllce as I’rincipal of Andrews, ProfriMor Sbatn*s 
intinuuT^ with the scenes and with many of tho persona timt 
surrounded bis foiond in his earlier life enshlos him to speak as no 
mere stranger could of those yearn which preceded thefr intimate 
aouuaintance. The copious letters and joumala left by Foibea hha- 
seii^ from which selections and extracts have been m^e by the unti 
remitting and judicious labour of hia vridow, as well as from theyaat 
and methodically kept correspondence of frUnda, have contributed 
a mass of interestuig facts and traits of ohnzacter, fiiUy attesting 
to the world at large the high estimate of bis wortb in whiaE 
James David Forbes was held in the more limited cuNde of per* 
sonal friendship. He came of o good old SeotUsh Bum m of 
nareuts in many w’ays remarkable Hie lather, Sir WUlkm 
Forbes of Fitsligo, a man of energy and ahility, by bis akilfiil 
management of the bank which he had founds in BarUameftt 
^iiaie, Edinbumb, restored the fallen fortunes of his fivtuly^ An 
intimate and valued friend uf Scott's, he was fonwd, at seveip 
cost to himself, in measures for the relief of the poetin hisdii faw s sy 
in whose oone^ndeace he is spoken of aa having borne part from 
youth " in desperate and almost hlo<idy afirsys, rivalneik deep 
drinking matches ” ; tliidr bond of brotherhood reinwed unhxolm 
even when Forbes carried off hor for whom Scott is believed to have 
cherished through life a deep and xomantie regard, Wilbelmtan 
Belches, sole child and heiress of a gentleman c? the plA stdak ht 
layeraiay, afterwards Sir John Stuart of Fetlerceim. Yls{ifr|g 
Andrews thirty years later, Scott writes, " 1 tmmnbeinAiSl^imtm 
I had once carved in Rimic characters beride the eai^ 
asked why it should still agitata my hoarL” Lady FwbMhi^ Gien 
been long dead. A model of w<^nly gifta and ^^Jfe is, ips|to 


the poet, aa it has been more than hinted 
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at Edinburgh, April 20, 1 800. Idolised by his fathor Ba the pie- i 
clous legacy uf a beloved wiro, cherished by his two eistere and 
three elder brothers as the Benjamin of the family^ thu^ bright. 
Toiing spirit of the boy seemed like a sunbeam in the old family seat, 
Colinton House, four miles from the Scottish eapltaL A love of 
luiture and a turn for mechanics marked his hont of character from I 
the first. Making miniature waterfalls, damming burns, and .1 
leaping brooks or drains hardly less formidable in propor- 
tion to his size than the glacier crevasses of his later years, 
were the recreations of his boyhood. The changes ot the 
thermometer and bai'ometer were kept ceaselessly under watch, 
and the almanack went*by the name of ** James's red brother." 
His fathor had litted up ror the boy a room with clieinical ap- 

C iratus, an electrical machine, and an air-pump. With James the 
tent taste for natural science soon hoentne a passion, the strength 
of which disconcerted the family Lopes for his success at the Bar. 


Bring mo a telescope, papa, was the child's reply, when Sir 
'William put the question round the nursery what ho should bring 
hack from London. “ Ah, Jemmy," was the reply, ** you'll never 
make salt to your porridge." The boy had not the benefit of 
any school, being traiued at homo under the village st^hoolmoster 
and his sisters' governess until the ago of sixteen, his weak health 
making his fathor nervous for him. Beyond the usual rudiments, 
what little of mathematics he carried to St. Andrew’s College iu 
1825 ho picked up for himself. From tbo age of ten he com- 
posed lectures, made mechanical modids and astronomical instru- 
ments, and wrote siFirmuns. An enthusiastic wish fur the service 
of the English Church was set aside in deference to his father’s 
bias for the Bar. 

At college the tastes of the young physicist rapidlv developed 
themselves. A series of contributions to Brewster's rliilosophicnl 
Journal upon astmnoTnical and other subjects, begun anonymously, 
before the dose of his first year, was kept up for a couple of years 
without the faintest idea on the part of the veteran in science as to 
who A might be ; and great therefore was his surprise at the youth 
of his correspondent, who, during 11 tour of nearly a year wiUi his 
father upoh the Continent, had kept up a continuous fire of notes 
and observations upon heat and cold, the climate of Naples^ the 
eclipse of November 29, 1826, solar spots, the eruption of 
Vesuvius, Ac. Six David’s enthusiastic recommendation gained 


for the youth the unprecedented honour of admission, while yet a 
minor, to the Itoyal Society of Edinburgh. Under Ijosliu, Hope, 
and ImU he sedulously pushed on his studies in cheuiiatry and 
natural philosophy, together with Scottiali law, fioin the pursuit 
of whiem however, herd t himself freed by the death of his father. 


WhiCll bi s f0jQf«i^*vtiunuuAi MW uini-uuiiiikiiuo uiCHJiiurng^ii mili, 01 
u nidltf ^ Sherifi'ship," he announced to his undo, 

1\^n2Medwyn, his resolve, much against Brimstor's advice, to 
JpSmy himself for a Profossor’s chair os tho day dream of his 
' fife. A tour to the South, which brought him into intimacy with 
the heads of the scientific world at Cambridge, London, and 
Oxford, served to ossigTi him at once a place among tlie brother- 
hood of physics. On the foundation of the Britissh Association of 
Scienoe on tho model of that of Germany, he took rank amongst 
its foremost supporters, forming one of a powerful Scottish con- 
tingent to York in September 1831. In Juno the year following 
he was dected into the Boyol Society of Loudon. Recalled from 
a projected scientific tour abroad by tho death of Sir John Leslie, 
Forbes offered himself for the Chair of Natural PhiloAophy 
thereby vacant. Though dismayed to have Brewster unexpuctcdly 
as anval, he was induced to persevere in his candidature, 
Whidi was crowned with succi'^ss January 30, 1833, n^diily 
owing to the very high testimonials of Whewell, Airy, Peacock, 
Biickland, Chalmers, Hamilton of Dublin, and a ho.st of scientific 
names ; Herschel, in particular, speaking of Forbes as marked 
nature for scientific distinction, if he should continue to aim 
at its attainment.’' How amply tho youthful Professor fQlfilled 
the anticipations of those who thus recognized his early promise 
may be seen not only in the grateful testimony of h'ls numerous 
olass of pupils, and in the high position accorded to him amongst men 
'cff sdenoe abroad and at home, but in the number and variety 
his writings, a list of which is appended to his Life. Scarcely a 
department of physics but is touched by his untiring energy, and 
lasted up by nis original genius. The discoveiy of the poluriz- 
amUtOf radiant heat, with approaches to n demonstration of 
the anduktory thooiy as equally applicable to heat with light, 
dsserves to rank among the most splendid of recent advances in 
•pedal scienoe. Weak health, first developed in a violent attack of 
fever during a tour abroad shortly after his marriage in 1844, 
made gradual inroads upon his powers of continuous work, without 
lessening the deerioity or the ardour of his spirit His letters 
and journals teem with proofs of hU versatility of mind, and of 
tho energy with which he combated physical weakness in tho cause 
of truth. After having had mewe than once to depute to a substitute I 
Us winter's oourae of lectures while seeking health in a milder 
eUmate than that of North Britain, he hailod with satisfaction 
the comparative relief and repose of the I’rincipalsbip of St 
Andrews, to which he was nominated on tho rccommenoation of 
the Home Secretary, Sir ComewoU Lewis, December 2, 1859, 
on tho removal of Sir D. Brewster to tho like post at the 
tjpdvenity of Edinburgh. Here Foihes'e eneigies found scope in 
meesuies of eoademicel reform, in retrieving tho fiuandal pontlon 
of the University, and in the restoration of tho fme.chapd end 


at first with his chosen ]^tureiqae eottsflo, at Pitlodirie, In the 
Scottish. HIgiilands,. ho was at length mvjen at more xapidiy 
recurring intervals to Clifton, or to the South ot Frence. 
Reaching Clifton with difficulty from llydres in Wa 1868, ho 
sank from exhaustion, yet with consdousness unimpaired to the 
close,:/)n the last day of that year. 

The special work by wbidi Forbes made his impression upon the 
acieucoi of the day lay in his study of ice and glacial action. A 
peculiar interest wa-i excited In scientific circles towards the close 
of his life by the circumstance that parts of his theory, as wdl 
as much of his claim to originality, had been challenged by more 
recent obHcrveis aud theorists. Of his power to meet every impu- 
tation of this kind ho never admitted the least misgiving, and 
it is the firm belief of his biographers that tho papers left by him 
contain in themselves ample stores of fact and reasomng for the 
relutalion of all guitiRaycrs. The valuable papers from Forbes’s 
pen, reprinted in iho appendix, will probably satisfy all impartial 
judges that his theory of glacier motioti was thoroughly inde- 
pendent of that of Itendu, even though the theory of the 
Savoyard bishop may, as a happy suggestion and in a crude 
form, have bcim enunciated at an earlier date. The observations of 
Rendu in 1838 upon tho movement of masses of rock on tho 
surface of the glacier boro no comparison with the mathematically 
taken mefisurcmouts of Forbes in 1842 through reference to three 
co-ordinates by means of the thcodoUto. Nor is it easy 00 the side 
of Agassiz to set onide Forbes's positive assertion that it was at his 
Huggtssliuii, and by methods specifically indiciiled by him in 1841, 
thiit tilt* uionsiiremnnts of Agassiz were made, it being well known 
that no such observations had been undertaken by the Swiss natu- 
ralist until after l'*orbos'B vibit to the glacier uf the Aar. Of the 
value of the observations either of Agassiz nr Tlugi, some notion 
may be formed from the estimate of glacier motion having been 
with Ifugi 244 fi^et per annum, and willi Agassiz os much as 733 
— the mean ai rived at by Frofessor Tyndall, w’ith whom Forbes 
himself is in fair agreement, being from 140 to 1 50 feet. Another 
disputed point is the first observation of the lamellar structure of 
glacier ico. So obvious would seem to be tho vertical veiiiing or 
striation which runs across all ice structure as almost to preclude the 
que'«tion of priority at all. That it may have struck Agassiz, as 
that geiitloinan has asserted, as early as 1838, it must 'bo hard 
to disprove. Professor lAirbes declares himself, however, to 
liave had much difficulty in convincing his companion that 
wliat he termed a vertical st ratification traversed the whok 
mass of tho glacier, and was no m(*re Kuperficial marking induced 
sime his last visit. Letters from I’rofossor Sluder, Mr, Robert- 
son of Newton, aud Mr. Heath strongly support this statoment 
of F«»rbf*H. 

More open to controversy is the priority of untiounccinemt, 
togfther with the scientific value, of the plastic or viscous theory 
of glaciers. Itnnicnso confusion has been here introduced by the 
imperfection or inadequacy of the physical analogies pressed into 
tlio theory. Doubtless many observers before M.' Rendu bad been 
struck with the resemblance in certain properties between tho 
motion of glaciers and that of other bodies more or less short of 
fluidity. But bo was tho first writer, it may ho conceded, to insist 
upon the plasticity of ico, os shown by its moulding itself to tho 
endlessly varying form and section of its bed, the centre of the ico 
stream moving faster Ihim the sides and lower bed, impeded 
ns these were by the friction of its locky trough. Ho seems to 
have conceived it as a ductile plastic mass, much as Forbes 
saw in it a sluggish river or a lava Hii^*am, likening tho 
Rhone glacier to a pailful of Ihickish mortar spreading itself 
out in its bed." There is in all this, as clearly pointed out iu 
Tlioxusnn and Talt's Natural Philosophy, no physical theory, or true 
cause in nature, but just tho opening out or a phenomenon verified 
by bis scientific observations, together with his geodetic and 
I other meaHiiromcnta. Forbes's ideas, as definitely summed up in 
I his Travels (1843), and since known as the viscous theoiy, were 
^at a glacier is an imperfect fluid or a viscous body, which 
is urgra down slopes of a certain inclination by the mutual 
pressure of its parts." Tho single property which ice has iu 


pressure of its parts." Tho single property which ice has iu 
common with tho substances dted by bim — mud (homogeueous), 
mortar (heterogeneous), pitch (homogeneous), water (homo- 
geneous), to which may do added honey ana wax— is that of 
changing shape iiidofmitely and continuously under the action 
of continued stress. The property of resistance to tension 
possessed by all these bodies save^ water, aud that most 
commonly implied in the idea of viscosity,^ is one in which 
ico is essentially the most wonting. Tho infinite brittleness 
of ico as shown by tho simple fact of its cleavage by a mere 
needle point is, as I^ofessor Tyndall remarks, coadusive of this 
question. If ice possessed one modicum of the power (^.stretching, 
crevasses could not be formed. It is to tho intermediate state of 
nivS that viscosity iu the truest sense applies. The enhstanoe 
which fells in the delicate ayetal of the feathoiy flake, omshed 
and squeezed together by the accumulating snowy mes^ the 
pressed out as iu filmy partides lose thdr ciystalline form, passes 
through this intermediate plastic state to its ultimato form, tuat of 
true ice, after regelatlon and remystallization. A anowbw gfm 


ing of the freezing pdnt by pressui^ fer more thea to Forbes’s 
idea of vieoosiu, that physicisu will look in friture for the*trtte 
solution of gledfer action asid growth. Thereieneverthelesimthe 
tj^ioadi mode by Fmrboe towards gieppUim with end eolviim the 
mydery. as wdl ae iu the experimemeiia obaenratione meae hy 
him on the way, a gain to eaenoe which It wen thenldees now 
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to dispute. If he was misled ia part bj a seme^liat imperfeet 
analogy, ha was beyond doubt iha first to clear the scbjeet fraia 
the rubbtsh of pre-existont fimdies or dogmas, laying a^ Usis of 
fact in place of one of d priori assumption. If oiH the Newtoti of 
glacial seiecce, he must be allowed the credit dattued* for him 
by his biographer of having been the 0 (^enk|cttii or the Kepler. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF 1625.* 



now ui VOS us an original record of tho first Parliament of Charles 
the First, a short-lived body, which met on June 18 and was dis- 
solved on August 12, to sny nothing of an adjoummeut from 
July II to Augubt I, followed by a translation from West- 
minster to Oxfbrd. The book is a report of the debates in the 
Commons during that Parliamenti printed from a manuscript 
belonging to Sir Hoiuald Knightley at Fawsley, to which Mr. 
Gardmer has added an Appendix of several other contemporary 
papers, among thorn another report of the Oxford debates, Tho 
main point of Mr. Gardiuor'a inquiry is to show that the famous 
speech which is commonly thought to have been spoken by Sir 
John Eliot in the debate of August 10 was, like some still tnore 
famous speeches of Cicero, never really spoken at all. It is found, 
though not with his own name, in Eliot's oern account of the pro- 
ceedings ; and Mr. Oiir(liner*s view of the mutter, if we riglitly 
understand it, is that ICLiot made tho speech afterwards, from notes, 
of Sir llobort Cotton's. In Mr. Goi'diner s words, 

Tho most probablo explanation la that tho spooeh was prqukrcd by 
Cotton ; that Cotton shrunk from making use of it, und that Eliot, cuitching 
it up, breathed into it tlu: lire of his own rnagriificeiil itnaginitlioii, aud 
vertod tho result of tho antiquary's laborious investigation into words 
in-tpired with life. 

The question is more than one of mese curiosity as to the 
authorship of ^ a particular speech. This Parliament, as every one 
knows, was dissolved by tho King in order to save his favuiiritc 
Buckingham from impeachment. Had Mliot a hand in this first | 
great attack on the Duke? Mr. Gardiner thiulis, on several 
grounds, that he had not, and that his first open opposition -to 
Buckingham dates, not fix)m 1625, but froiu 1626. Of tho two. 
reports which Mr. Gardiner now gives us that in the Appendix 
contains only the debates of some of the days after the adjournment 
to Oxford $ but what it gives at all it gives more at length. In 
this fuller [re|K)rt tho proceedings of August 10 are lost; In tho 
shorter report which forms Mr. Gardiuer'a text Eliot does not 
appear as a speaker on that day. But on August 6 wo find in the 
shorter report ***Sir Jo. Eliot to take of all raults firom my Lo. 
Admirall.^’ In the fuller version tljis grows into a speech in which 
Eliot speaks against any further immediate grant of money, and 
^Mnovelh that woo .should peticion to debate those things at 
winter,” and in which ho uses language about Buckingham which 
quite bears out tho words of tho shorter I'eport : — 

Rut I dare, in niy cuawiunco^ cloare and vindiralo that nolJv Lord who 
bath had 001110 aDfiereioiia luytl vimui him ; and that if thoru hath biwn any 
libaso in tho floote it is net liis fault, for there is a .'N^nimifiMon fur thv fur* 
nishiiig of this Navy, which is noc new thing. It w'as gruuntod, or intfiidcd 
to be graunted, in the laatt Lord Admirulfs time ; and therefore the Com- 
inissionoTB, if any, faaliie. 

It would certainly be remarkable if, four days after this, Eliot 
delivered what Mr. Gnrdtner calls a ” tremendous personal attack 
upon Buckingham.” Still it might bo so'; for between the 6th and 
the 10th came the declaration made by Buckingham to the meet- 
ing of the Comiuiiiees of both Ilouses on the 8 th, which was 
reported to the House of Commons on tho 9th. This declaration 
led to the final broach between the favourito and the Commons. 
In tho debate of the following day the place assigned to Eliot's 
great speech is given to one by Sir Francis Seymoui^Nsymor it is 
m the Dook ; nobody then thought of writing SaitU Maur, Sey- 
mour’s speech must have been annoying enough to the King, to 
Buckinghnin^ or to any courtier. But it is Seymour's speech and 
not Eliot's. It was followed by a speech from the (chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir Richard Weston, imd it is Seymour's speech 
and not Eliot's which Weston answers. 'This m^ems conclusive. 
Mr. Gardiner furtlier shows, from private matters which happened 
between the rarliamenta of 1625 and 1626, that there was no 
breach between Eliot and the Court in that iutervaL in Mr. 
Gardiner's words, 

He came to the front of ibo battle far more slowly than Pbilipe ami 
Seymour. But he did not Hhow himself any the ieaa oarneat in the cauoo 
Ibr that, 

Mr. Qs^iner, in his Pre&oe, discusses at length the histoiy of 
this Parl&meDt in both parts of its Session at Westminster and at 
Oxford. He does not acquit either King or Parliauient of blame, 
but he holds that the Commons had good ground for refusing tho 
further gnnt after Buckingham's speech. He holds that Charles 
aud BuckinghRm were thoroughly in earnest about the war for tho 
Phlatiuate. But his general view of the Oxford Session comes to 
this:— 

^ summpqi of the Roosss to most at Oxford was a resource which from 
IIm iim hsiHMsdly a chance of being sucoeseful. What Um Commons 
wanted was evidently to refiMO the King's demands without showing dis- 
to his person. Ai^ neir that the fiill extent of Uioro dematuU were 
hnown, vnamUUi^ led to qiiestioh the soundness of advice 

underwhioh he had aet^ and to eeiail Mm minister by whom the advice 


tiiMCitel war, he ooateuited hlmeelf wM asking ibf a 
tlMpivparatlonof fheMh Ri made im slgu of asy 
eguiw Ills pledi^ to MansiMd and the King of 
fie make any sign of pie^og upon the Cwiiionstimaiioesfi^:^^^^ 
him toAdfil his idedges, Ouch a poiitloa was altogether. nntmh' 
mnet waift morn than he asked for, ufdaes ha had Mtodooed hie ( 

That be was acting without proper oounsal waa the obvloua inforanoi; , 

When we read throufffa theee debates, many thioM both 
and small, strike us. They are mostly pointa whioh^jm ohrlouii 
enough iu the general history of the time, but they oodie mom. aafi 
more home to us whenever we read any part of its history la 
detail. It is very bard to get over the shock whioh we enanot 
help feeling at the contrast between the liberal and conatitutioiud 
principles of tho patriotic party in political mattere and tho mlS*- 
gious intolerance which broathes in almost every speech. It jem 
upon our notion of things when we find Sir Robert Philips— 
nobody then seems to have taken any pains to spell himP^fipf—on 
August 5th, in a great speech in four parts, in which he complains 
that the Protostant cause was not going on so well as could be 
wished in what was to prove a Thirty Years' War, winds up with 
a practical piece of advice, that ” the best way to secure ourself 
is to HupprpAs tho Papists here.” No doubt something tending to 
a siippressiou of Papists is just now going ou both in Germany and 
in Switzerland ; but we suppr»se that most Englishmen ore inmined 
to look on with somewhat of ainazemont, and to wonder that other 
nations have not found out that tliere is no policy so bad as that of 
iimkiug martyrs. But tho whole mind of the age wm religion^ 
and not only religious but theological. The first business which 
the I louse undertook after requesting the King, among otiior things, 
** for tho restraint of priests and Jesuits by proclamation,” was to 
bring in a Bill ^'for preventing abuses upon the iShftonfA the 
seeming confusion between isiabbath and SuhotUh was no had 
punishment for talking about SabbatJi at all — and wo hear more 
I about fasts, communions, sermons, and the prosecution of tho 
! great matter of Montague's book than either about grievances at 
' homo or about tho recovery of the Palatinate. Tho thing comes to 
its height when, at the 0.tford meeting on August the* 2nd, 

Sir Ki>l>art More orfi^pd Iho qnanMon at large, touohingo tho fallibility 
of graoi' aoconliiigc U) the dUtmetiun of the uchoglea of the antecedent ohd 
con^etpicnt will of (iud. 

After which it sounds more practical when xre get even such a 
fragmentary report of a speech of Sir John Eliot's as this:— 

Not to aond for a man that by intendment tbottld be in cuBtody,bttt to 
comund the Sergeant to briiige him forth at hie perfil. 

Whole days are taken up at Westminster with Montague's 
busiDt^ss and with articles concerning religion, which mosos for 
the most part the persecuting of Papists. It is, however, a certhin 
relief to find the lloueo looking forward to a Bill for the restraint 
of non-rehidtmees, pluralities, and commendams, and to another 
Bill for the increfise of benefices out of the fruits of the spoil made 
upon them, first by tho monks, and then by Henry the Eighth 

To the end that leamud ministers able to iootinct the people may bo 
planted over ail tho ntaliiic in thu ne^'eral Parisliea therof, which oanuoi1»ee 
without rajrsin^ the Jiving lo a convenient proportion, it U desired that 
the aamo into specfall « 




the II0U.SO ho ple«4f{d to tiHco the samo into specfall cimcddcrecfoD, and (if 
they ibink fit) to pray n conferronce with tho Lords for the better 
thcrof, and that a liili be draweu to enablo overye man that is ownar of an 
impro|iriatk>n by deed on rolled to iiiako the same presentative, or to duugo 
it with an annuity e for tlie mayntcnauce of the minister, and that the Bui 
against simony bee s)H;edely proceeded witli. 

All this, however, is distinctly the spirit of tho age, and it is not 
confined to any particular couutry or imrty. When all Europe 
was divided by a religious war, and when it was held every where 
and by nil parties that whoever dissented from the eatoblished 
religion was iiecossarily dlsallocted lo the State, it could hardly 
he expected that tho House should ^rink from what wo now call 
Ecclesioatical Wcduesdiivs, or rather from spreading itsEcdetiiu- 
tical Wednesdays over tho greater part of a Session. And perhaps 
this religious turn of tho Houso is really only a psvt of the 
goueriil cnaructorof Parliamentary matters in those daW which in, 
some points forms the greatest contrast to tho way of doing thinge 
iu our own time. It is plain that Parliameutoty debates were of a 
graver and luoro sober kind than they often are now. Nobody 
went into the Houso to crack jokes or to cut capon. The wholo 
thing is solemn and serious, even to tho extent of being son^tidies 
formal and pedantic. Thu specchos, both of legal and other mem- 
bers, ura crowded with legal and historical precedents, many of 
them going umny centuries bade, for there was then no date 
like the glorious Revolution which men could soxse upon to draw 
a definite lino at. Sir Robert Philips on the lOth of August 
quotes a great number of examples of what our ancestors Imd 
done in like cases; ho enlarges on the aafoty of keeping to precedents, 



their weight now, L__ 

iboy are commonly precedents not so far back as when PhtUpt 
referred to the days ” when the Black Prince took the French 
King.” He, however, laid himself open to the answer of Sir 
Humphrey May 

Let no men despiM ancient president's] 1 no man adoretbem. Examples 
are poworfoU aiguincnts, if they be proper, but tyoic{a] alter ; every rar- 
lismeni naist be wise with Ms owne wiadome : bee valiwes naire a dram of 
wisdome fit for the preseut, than a mountaiae of vriadom that iriis fitt 4 d for 
500 yeaies past. 

Another point is that in those days Parliaments neither met so 
xeg^ly, nor, when they met, sat so long as they do now. Par* 





Tbs Silting Berim 



Uoment met for Imanem and for infiiiiiem <mlj. Ite tlma of mmU 
i«r had notbug to do vfih &o^ London mason, nor oould njr ono 
spcdmn of tim House of Commons as an agiaeabla dab* 
TJien again, when thma wm no nesrepipera and no renortem aava ! 
inidi as we deal with in this ydume, thm cxmld boTeij fittle temp* I 
tation to a)>eokiBg to BanlninL We doubt wliotber there laaoytbiflg 
to bo rallm a in the whole coUoetioo, end Tery Uttlo can be 
meant for any purpose except really to appoal to the reason of the 
iiouse. There are indeed some fine sttoheB of saroasm, oe might 
be expected in the serentconth century, and now and then a little 
quaintness. As when Sir Edward Coke argues 

Uy the fitntute of 4 Hoiery 4 noe man ought to becg aoy thlnge of the 
Ctowne till the King boo ontof dfiit ; thU sLatute 1$ callnl Braynewii, whuh 
is IVolcb for 11 whke orowo ] they wero like a crowe, over cravtsnge, and for 
tlielrv Swnm thoy aro vrhite. lu the tymo of want and dearth (as now it 
is) eostly appanfU, diet, and lady v.'iaitye ia to bco abandouvd. 

Besides the reports of debates, the Appendix contains several 
letters addremed to Sir Dudley Carlton in tho year 1626, and a 
draft (tf the same year in the handwriting of a clerk of Becrotarv 
Conway, called a Narmtivo of the Course of i^iblic Adairs in 
£h|^nd, which, abnost rises to bo a narrative of the state of public 
affiim in Kumpo. And, lastly, we hare Pym's report of the aamo 
year about Montague's books. With all reverence for l\vm,we 
couuot*heln being glad that thclfoudo of Commims no longer con- 
cerns Itself whether the Pope is ^Viitichrist and whothcr the 
Church of Home is a true Church or not* 


ritUfiSIAN OFFICIAL IIISTOlir OF THE WAR OF 1 866.* 
rilllJC W’‘ar Ollice, through its energetic Top«igrnphical Section, 
JL has lately olfeied to Englisli readers the luoims of reading in 
their own langtinge all that Ikn Prussian ( tenend Btairhas told tho 
World of the great jniiitaiy problotu of 1 866. The .solution of this 
prabloni involves thiit search for tho true causes of tho wondorfui and 
unexpected success of Prussia wliich was tUc last work that occupied 
the over nciivo mind of Ueueral Jotaini at the close of his long life. 
T'iio Veteran rjf military criticisiu who brought b) War on tho 
atudy'HS much acuteness as the approach oi'tbo ninetieth year o<i'ct 
loft the human mind, rejected alwtdutely tho theory, which at lirst 
was popular enough, of tho victory Leliig (icculed* by the supertov 
oduL-alion of the conquerors. Even their »tpccial training as marks- 
SUCH seemed to him very prop«;rly no sufliciciit cansu for the aiic- 
c»*.ss of the Pru^aian't at KoiMiiggrutz, where, Jis ho forcibly put it, 
twenty thoiTSimd of tho best shots from tlio Tyrol would have 
helped the Austrians little when they left their centre open and 
ungunmed. In short, though provirled with but very inferior 
means of si oro he wn^te very soon after the close 

of hoa^iSesI, ,h)miui iinfujiriSiHuglf the advantage {rained 

CWl&ia t«i the c^Juihinattoii a supehtvr VirgdufJ&ituM, wieid^d 
liy fmperhT stratogy, and carried out with superior wenpims, 
.yfrather than to any one of these three advantages iudividimlly. 
And although ho "wrote thus six year!) since, time has done 
little,, whilst enlarging the mntvrials for judgment, but cun linn 
iIk' accuracy of this geim’^il view. Couiitle.«a works have 
shown huw splendid the nrrangemtiils were which enabled the 
I'russians (o collect eight-iiijitiis of their unny, as soon as 
mobilized, ready for the march into lioheniia.* The Austriau 
(dlidal History hsis explained bow backward were the counter- 


no Prussian writer can outdo, bow lleiiodck and his stall were per- 
plexed and outmmuuuvred by the double ailnck upon their front, 
and how tudor fqlUiwedby counler-onlcr hpii'ud confusion through 
their Hcatterad cor{»s, and* left tho {pou-rsU 10 be caught unsup- 
ported one by one, and so bt>aten in detail by thuir morn entor- 
prising fo6& 1 vastly, nil hisUru s worth the * name, iioUbly Cap- 
tain Hosier B own JVtrka' do full justice to the futid 

effect of the br«»echloader on Ihc ..Vu^strian moraie in the limt 
encounters. If it be not strictly true, ns sumo critics have alleged, 
that thift effect was so terrible tlmt no stndopy could Inivo possibly 
saved Bonedek from ruin, inasmuch us his* troops wtu-e suro to 
be ertuhed at tho points of collirion, it is at least truo that the 
victory of the Austrians at Trauttiuiu was only won nt so 
terrible a Mcridce as to leave (jahleiiz's coips hardly in a state to 
follow up ita deoting trinuiph. None of iliose causes of success 
can, theroftiiOfe be properly overlooked. Nor can auy of tbian bo 
fully weiffbed without reading cnrulully what the best trained 
and beet oowama^ staff in tho world has to tell us of the deeds of 
the chicle wnum it servee, and of the army which it guides, os well 
as of the spring of the great opmativus in which they at their 
first eeaay made eucb marvidlous use of tlo.ir powers. 

But we aio ilot now about to tbUow tho translators 
seriatim through their task. It would b** underirable at this 
date to review the conns of the war in detail, initsmuch as tho 
oriohutl work of the PkUMum staff has been long before the 
pttwtc, and tho outtinea of the atratek^', as well ns tho chief 
evehts of the actions, have been largdy studied from thui and 
hqm otb^ sources om are generally known. There are some 
ihteiillttT^ cddoiatts however made bV the Prussian writer, which 
hwrf|ieea|hmeho Uttle noticed, on tnat^perfecl conduct of the 


omratiomi an Ihe other aidv whieb gave Voh HUtka an ymieii 
Mvantega ibr his oonbinatittnB. And it it in ^Mrikbir of tkeaa 
that we find it our dhs^ tocammant on whet saemi an.idMonn 

by the msi^ later sources of iaftmnarion a^aliJe tat 
the translaton. It ia true we h&ve before ns an Tandon el 
an ollicial work; but there could surely have been no objection to 
making such additions by way of note as would not have intei> 
ferod with tho scuao of tho original, whilst they would hare 
enabled tlie English reader to know where it needed addition or 
correction. Moreover, tho Pritsrian history is severely brief in some 
parts, and tho point of the writer is in such places apt to escape 
those who are not so Icumod as he in the tochniesfitiee of the 
li^iibjort. The strategic comments of the opening portion contain 
notable examples of this in their criticisms of the mistakes made 
by 3 I«jltko*s opponents. 

Chief among those ernnn lies that wliich led the Austrians to 
concentrate so fur from the Bohemian frontier as Obniits. This 
has been declnred, wo aru told, by Austrian writon to have held 
Prussia in doubt, ajid coinpell^ her to divide her forces.*’ It had,, 
as the Pru^an author shows, just tho opposite effect; for when 
it wiks known that tho enemy were not collecting in Bohemia at 
all, all the first natural fear vanished of a sudden advance from 
the projecting angle of that kiu^om northward on Berlin, such 
ns mij^ht well )mve .suggested itself to so bold a leader as fienedek. 
Tho Austj^uus were plainly either going to take altogether a 
defensive line, or they were preparing to invade Bouthem i^esia, 
the ucarcHt portion of tho Prussian territory to them. As Moltko 
had reserved to use the five linos of railroad open to him whereby ta 
allHL-k Bohoniia, cme wing of his forces — tho BeeondArmy, in fact, 
under the Cnjwn Prince — would naturally move from the Bileaiaa 
.*4ido: and if Silcria wero invaded first, this would be sufiicient 
for till* nioinout to check any rapid advance of oven the whole of 
jr 5 i!o«*ilok’.s army. '^Evt^y doubt vanished,** ns the translators 
justly render tho terse exprijssion of the original, which, however, 
h.Mi-dly explains itsidf to tho general render. "An invasion of 
L*rusriHii b.Tritory could ih)t he directed against Bilosia. Corre- 
sponding inejLsunvH were taken, and no care was hereafter requisite 
for the security of IlcTliii.’' 

Few M tho words arc, they remind us forcibly of tho vast change 
of opinum as to Pnrsrian military power which has como about in 
iisjhort seven years not only among outsiders, but among Pnissiaua 
tliemselYcs. AVe have vivid ri'ColkiCtions of a certain number of 
KfaHihrmhtsi h much gaztid nt by peaceful citizens in the days cd' 
which wo speak, wherein tho immediate conscfiue.ncos of the im- 
necH?»»ary uiul dangerous hostilities into which "tho man of blood 
and iion*' was hurrying an unfortunate nation were jiortmyed in 
a Ciudoou representing tno plunder of the Northern capital by tho 
feruciou:* and invincible cavalry from the plains of tno Danube. 
Ala.M for the prophccios of political caricaturists ! He of KluiHer^ 
adatsvh not 2)j(»re correct in his forecast than poor Leech 
when ho, about the same time, threw ridicule on the first mention 
of the Alabama Claims as a mere piece of Yankee impudence, 
lauglmbln, but not seriously to bo thought of in any shape. Only 
the Berliner who still keeps his back numbers may look over 
them with mom pleasant feelings than wo con possibly nowadays 
entertain, if we recall, by a similar process, our delusions as to 
what Jay before us in our dealings with America. 

Allot ber point wliich concerns "the opening strategy of the cam- 
psdgii, and is hern treated so briefiv rus is liardly consistent with 
dearness, is the chango of plan wnich turned tho Baxous from 
operauiig with the Bavarians on the fiiink of tho Prussian invasion 
of Bohemia, It would have been well, as l^fore observed, if the 
tran-slnlors had aided the reader nt such points irs those. If wt 
ivod the Berlin UiMtorian aright, ho thinks that this combination 
miglil liave seriously tlireiilcuod Moltko’a communications, since the 
Prussians could not afford to leavo troops oiioiigh behind to bold 
Buxouy against ir. But the foct is that tho Bavarians were not 
only ratle.T unwilling to go ao far from their own country, and 
leave it open to the enemy's enterprise, but they were altogether 
loo bchludbaiid fur any such daring combinatiijn. lu fact, thoy 
now paid tho penalty of their inferior peace organization, for they 
were only able to move at all, and that with a much smaUer force 
than bad been estimated, when the Ilanoveriaus who bad counted 
on their aid were disarmed on tho one side, and the Prussians hod 
poured into Bohemia on the other. Hence tho change nf tho first 
bold design, and thoir subsequent isolation, whilst tho Haxuns 
wore not only unable 10 attempt to hold or recover their litthi 
kingdom, bul beeame a mere unit in the hurried and disorderly 
combinations with which Benedek in vain strove to ward oilf 
Moltlce's well-aimed and decisive attack. 

Whilst we are on this subyeci of the opening strategy, it is well 
to add that another point which might with advantage boon 
more brought to light ia the nrepomleratiiig effect that a superior, 
nulrood system garo to the Frueshm desi^. It is true that the 
Berlin writer notices this very briefly, in order to say tbat it 
counteracted the " important advantage Austria had gained in 
iiropnration.” But tho translators had tho Austrian (rifirial 
narmtivo available, and it could not have been boride Uteir 
work to show that this supnoeod odvantngo never really existed . 
at all. Or, if this wore omittisd m defSeienGe fo Frmslan adtko- 
ritv, a note— and notes have not been altcgetber avntded— seorild 


gjiMpttfpn <2^1866 ill OompUset by the Bep^tment of 

BBt^yf^ Prs^n Staff ^^aashtsd by Coloael von Wright 


the i^ye been well bestowed iu making clear to the lay redder the 
^ extaundin^ dis^j^tage whi^ wax entoiM m Austrim 


dHrtheWarOflsa 


but a sin^ luliimd to Ftague from Viemia, ami that ewfied e# 



jottxtimi 


wiili 60 naturoi^ ao oert^ an caemy to contend with, hai xhn^e 
been sucli a atnkintf instance of the wanf of proper lose*' 
thought. It damaged her chances from the. ve^ hiet; for, on 


near to the frontier os to ho hardly aTaikble with safotj. Wbt,[a«oId#n aerfW. 

Never peihapflu hi’ the oM of so wifffifce* a Pow^ os Austm, tender epithets, mid more hlasmg tto oamu mouien worn 
•with 60 natural, so oertfun an cneiny to contend with, has there wholesome for their, daughtme. ThaS le^ W 
been such a sinking instance of the want of proper lose-* has nb more to do with OQfiunoii sense 

thought. It damaoed her chances fironi the. very tiwt; for, on and winch describes a siwwtyiimde up of ladiiBe as l>ltin.lla 0 lrMliK .' 
account of thiiTdendoiicy, a point of concentmtum near Vicuna cverytUm ^ 

had to be choson, and the defence of BbhcmiA left until it ivrs faiijtsa ot Mt. Qilfaert^s fFicftef If orW are tike the guvs of tsm • 
attacked: whereupon Benedek*a army was hurried up to the peri^ in Iho tosI one. . - 4. .Jr. 

econe, and lirought into action by detachincntA without full pro- ^ That a crabbed old woman sh^d remt the aurK FPade df ms 
paratimi or even proper time to develop its front in its new itt*'toin|)eted nephew, and canool the wiU which had iMda'liiai 
ncKltioD. Thi. deUvo wpply of railroads in fart, wipliu d l»<a h< ir in fiiwar of a My companioB. .U hoo.. wid Imtttt i. 
Austiria from She very ^rst, as Prussia’s splendid systHiii gave her by no means an impossible proceedinjr. CrabliedcudwofiiM haro 
chudh the means ready to hand of solecthig at»d carryiiiy^ uut the done such things betore now and will again ; end Hotlia Matnmi 
most decisive and brilliant strntOKy that could be devised. is not the lirst lady compaiijou who haa played euckoev 


to be chosen, and the defence of Bbhcmia left until it w-es | 
attacked; whereupon Benedek’s army was hurried up to the | 
acone^ and lirought into action by detachmcntfi without full pre« 


period in Ihe real one. 

That a crabbed old woman should resent the aur) 
iU^temi>cred nephew, and canoel the wiU which J 

1. „ I- 1* _ 'jf _ • _T1 I 


chit^s the means ready to hand of solecthig atid carryiny^ uut the 
most decisive and brilliant strategy that could be devLstal. 

If the militmy details of the history which Colonel Wright and 
Captain Hosier have done service by triitulatiug needed «nue siich 
elucidation as these instances seetn to show, the political portion 
at the opening cannot by any such aid be made of value. A staff 
officer writing in the War Oltlco of a great niid victorious military 
Power about the causes which IIiupI forced his county to take 
up arms must excuse ua if wt 5 do not follow him in his histo- 
rical viows. The time has not 3*et come when any member of 
his profession could uiTord to slate the simple truth tluit the 
whole of the Schloswig-lTolMtcin complicatiun, with the quarrel 
with Austria which grew out of it, was mt'rely a drama of 
puppets in which the master-hand of Illsixiarck \vns never off 
the strings. No doubt nothing in such a case succeeds like 
success; and tbo success of the gitial ]Miiiii‘lor has cuiivertod 
the most unwilling of the funner opponents of his daring 
policy. Yet the fact mnaius that in his own land, before 
-victory popularized the War of 1 866, its real author was hoUi 
openly named and openly concleuined ^y the mass of his ooiujtrj- 
men, who had measured "with less cci'tain eye than his the forces 
that were coining iutn conllict, and dreaded the results as posMldy 
the ruin of themselves and their kingdom. In truth, the Kiigii'^h 
reader may well skip nil that porliou" of the hook which trtjRLs of 


by no means an impossible proceeding. Ora' 
done such things before now and will ogaiu 
is uut the iirst lady compoiiiou who haa| 


torily or mvoliiiiinnly, in u limiily nest. That the dispossesssS 
family ^uuld feel gcmtrally oggneved and be disposed to iiesenf; 
ihoir wrongs on the cuckoo is uatund ; imd that 'tile dosignaitod 
heir, who had been waiting for hiS ii^eritauce to' znsny, and 
who now finds himself deprived of both money and wife, shotitd 
feel himself specially defrauded, and with greater wrongs to resent 
than any ono else, is also natural. Wo will concsooi too, that 
the lady conipaiiion who, by tho tcnn.s of the will, is forced 
to live at the very gates of tho angry family, should do all 
in her power to re*pair the injustico of her beficfiictross, and to 
conciliate her wittl hful neighbours. But that a man fond of ctdliitt 
himself perpetually a gentleman should have moved himself sue£ 
a boor as Kobert Ord, and that a woman should have mot his 
brutality with such unwearied patience os did itotha Maturin— 
tluit the one should have been so ruffianly, the other so saintly-— b 
ns much beyond the limits of ordinary good-breodinir on the ono 
side as of ordinary human nature on the other, 'inis excess of 
Grif«elda-like virtue, coupled with a certain cloying sweetness of 
iinpersoTiatioii, renders llotha one of the most wearisome, if 
estimable, young women wo have met with in thatuumi world of 
liciion whm evciything gets its representative but nnlute. 

The storv is told chiefly in conversalimis founded on Insignf* 


Austrian con^ct, as of no more value than tlic estimate of a ficant events. Ibe plot indciri is as sUmder aa & hair, ^ 
Ministerial measure by a stead v Oppositiou journal. The great simplicity of matcnal employ^ rendora the book boto 

facts itmain in any case, that tho collision hod been coming on for contusing and soporihe. When the mtei^ has to be kept aw^e 
a century or more, and that nil Hint mim could do was to rotiird or nothing more exciting than an elaborate descnpticm trt a couatoy 


Ministerial measure by a steady Opposition journal. The great j 
facts i*emain in any cose, that tho coUlsiun hod been coming on for 
a ccntuiy or more, and that all tliat mim could do was to riitard or 
hasten it. Bismarck thought the time fiivourabli^ to .PriiJ*siim 
chances, and he thoreforo choose to do the latter, and thaa to solve 
thu long vexed quesUun of tho supremacy of GeriTuiny. 

As we part from our translators wu must odd that their work, 
except it ue in the too close iidhereuce to u now old text, is ably 
jiud fuiriy done. There nro some minor slips, howewer, which are 
less excusable in scholars of standing uiau in the newspaper 
who oceasiotially would almost seem to have been followed 
instead of con'oeted. Wo notice esiieoiully that the misloading title 
of Feldzeugmeist^r ” which vexed the souls of so many Bpecial 
Correspondtmts during tho war, still cleaves to Bent^dek, 
slough tho translators should si^y be aware that it ia the 
mere equivalent of uur ** full general, and should be ao rendered. 
The Austrian FddmarachaU LivrttenwU is butalieuteniuit-geiiera]. 


ten party given by one of the dispossessed to tho eiickoo aa kis 
atonement, or a clay’s shoppiug wnen the heiress plays tiie part 
of a good fairy and buys clothes for the vicar’s fomily, tho 
TCMider may be forgiven if he skips half the talk and goes to sb^ 
j ovc»r the o^hcr half. And yet, in spite of Ua silliness and dulnesii 
I of treHtincnt,the book haa the merit of an idea wbbb ought to have 
been strong enough to cnBure success. Ilotha Maturin would have 
been a real heroine had she been a woman made of flesh and blood, 
and not merely' im alabaster Madonna or wax-work saint. A 
stronger and as sweet a natured woman would also, like herself, 
have done her best to make friends with the angry family, and 
to lighten their disappointment in every way possible to her. 
But she would have had a little more fibre and montol dimuty 
in hor method than Ilotha shows. She would not nave 
boon so liko ti largo kitten in her manners; not to fond of 


and should not appeal* in a translation worthy of the iTume m | S®?? r 

** lieutenant field-marshal.” Nor are such deci<lcd Germanicisins [ ^ 


AS the ** Comiuandiiig General of the Corps ’’ at all desirablo 
additions to our military numeiiclatni*e| whilst tlioy here and there 
give a needless stifliiess to what is on tho whole a faithful and 
spirxtod version of a very valuablo work. The new War Office 
Tolmno, tiiotigh certainly" not perfect, ehould find a place in every 
Ubrary in which xnilit^y men have an interest. We may ada 
that the admirablo atlas of plans which accompanies it, taken 
from that prepared by tho iVussion Kngtneera for their own 
government, is of itself a temptation to every student of the war 
to possess himself of this masterly history of it. 


ROBERT ORD*S ATONEMENT.* 


into people’s amis ns if she had been a baby or a doU. tibo 
would not have been always creeping hero, or drawing herself up 
iliere, with a self-cotificiousoeaB that never sleeps ; she trould not 
havu cried so often, have kissed so mudi, or have made such 
considess play with her eyes and lips; she would have won esteem 
by the quiet dignily and native force of her character, and she 
would not have couxi^ herself into forgiveness and belief so much 
as she would have enrnod respect, and through respect tho atone- 
ment” which came at last. As it is, if anyiliing could havu 
I jm^tified the Ord family in their enmity, founded on their very 
natural Hu.spicion that the lady companion bad been an 
and had got round tbo old termagant for hot own pmpoam, it 
would have been the seraidiic superhuiuinity df the relucUnt- 
boiress nrhen she comes into possession, the pains shb tkdtes to 
prove that she could not have manoeuvred for a legiu^ of wliich 


I P Mmt Ord 8 AtoHmmmt had been etremger in tone and lew . Ti n»umuvrea tor a le^ oi wmen 

MeU, meet in hoadliny, it would bovo^n a noteworUiy T her luM 

ta'V J v;-i i-i-x 1 I wwijr nnjYj, confcssion thot she IS saving all for Aim — mm being Robert 


and by a: 
boaidmg-i 


m of treatment ixreaiaiibly suggestive of a I 
; Miss in her teeas* Thcltook is of the kind | 


the men who play buch an important 


rawn ; but, just as the eon- 
ice, of Mr. Trifllope, so do 
art in Botha Malurin's life 


which thinks to make women interesting by describing liuw they 
slide their little houda into the bigger palnis of men, not their 


bring to us a far -off and subdued echo of Mr. Henry Kingsley. 
Furtunately for tbo author of this book the echo is noth fir-off 


ecttiierallkerachihl’s’^ when timy are distressed or m .. vu««qr, «i.u wu mo rowizeu. is 

;,r « perhaps loss vivid, because more complex in intention. The queer 


>*llube” — who Ua village bo, rt 


living in a eottaga witib 

with a dnalten fidbir, 


BO. „ uniy, nunanuo ^ ^ f*fourito~ind litnn Jobnoio Pfirtoa^ 

W»ai» xesuha never aatehunied* mi/ how tUr n^enli all i® PWCT cJ KoUm> 


cegiMi; how they e^theimlvea toefoepover their miseries, with 
w igMlibhi result of swollen noses and puffy eyelids, which, 
howe^sie results never oatafogued; and how they accept all 
Ato bAn«ii6 to them in a frau^ tottering infiuitato way that 
e^ eame-mens yn p si si e D attenimm, and that is for 
the:.jitot part amt ty a eteeiig asm woun d round a slender 


chann*— and offiir. For to cu^ ovt Iba Bite of ebiU- 
likonoM on which ehe is coi^ooted, wiU sot Ut'CNiiian go awnr 
fiom Oiyn when he hm theSnance, but go. mrtoii ; 

Xvurt you." and ao keep* him fw» Ittbtf NMauMMiraflaa^. 
I lovur. An^ hjr vniy of ahoviiiig yoanr WUai .wiibi «|ow» how 
[ ikay ontiMMbyonivgaBilenMWiSMhiB 






BMstof K ^ ’«• vUl otiaot llw tem»i Utaqr 

beiiMfiil:— 

M should m go ?** ftdUtivd Both*. How pile bar fuoe was I 

you mast not tompt ms ; how can rong knowing what you know 
BOW. Of oouns 1 must go away ; how can 1 hsar to live on hers, and see 
you cTSiy day, and kikow," and his volca tremblsd, ‘‘and know you 
arc not for mt?* He pause<L and then went on, ** Yon most not be sorry 
BOW I have told you tbia l could not help It I could not indeed. God 
bloMi you, dear, for your noble thought, os 1 shall bid Qod blcM >*00 in niy 
vroywB When A am far away." u 

The little bond tremliled out to him again from the folds of tbe grey 
dress ; then wore tears in the bright kind eyes; the sweet face was covered 
with blushes. 

** Don't go, Qarton; 1 want you." And then in a voice of intense 
fecUngt ** I was a poor girl, iipthout a friend but Meg in tliu worUl, till all 
these good things came to me ; hut what are tliey worth-^what is anything 
wortn^unless 1 may share them with tliose I love ? " 

Could ho mistake those brave tender worda ? The strong man trembled 
Uks a child when he heard them. 

** Botha, do you mean me ? " he whispered ) and Botha, looking up wiUi a 
MBlle and a blush said, «« Yes." 

Unfortunately, however, Botha’e mod intentions aro defeated, 
and she does not many Uarton after all ; but. when they have 
paas^ ofver two graves *' to got to each other, her old un- 
believing enemy Robert Rohort ia the most hazy of the three 
hiothofs. One would not know whether he is intended to be a 
fine fellow with a bod temper, or a bad fellow with the poteutiidity 
of good, unless we were instructed by the Author ; but we lind 
that we are to accept him ns the former^ though he cortainly 
has a vile temper, and forgets, not only his gentlehood, but his 
manlinees more than once. However, ho makes all due atone- 
ment at the end by loving tbe pretty cuckoo with almost more passion 
than his youn^t brother had shown. It was a mercy in disguise, 
all things conadered, that his aunt nu&de the will she did. lly it 
he was prevented from marrying Hello; and Relle in cousoqucuco 
conveniently dies^ when he gets Rotha. He did not love poor 
Belle; they did not suit each other; and her temper was in its own 
way as -baa as his. Ills gradual lovo for Rotha undbr the guise of 
hate is well described, so far as it is de.scribed at all ; but it might 
have been made of more interest. This gradual growth of feeling 
is an eatoellent instrument in the bauds of an author, and always 
fasoinates a reader, because affording room for speculation as to 
hoiv it udn turn out, and what it all means. Rut we scarcely like 
the transfer of Rotha*8 affections so decidedly. Her love for 
Garton was too passtonaio in its grief when she hears that he has 
gone down with the vessel, for her to have been able to have loved 
Robert as she docs; even mter five years. The only consolation 
we have is that she could nut have loved Garton so much as the 
author says. She might have liked him as her brother, and Ik'im fond 
of his eomety, and have missed him when he went-, and have felt all 
that vogue affectionateness which is half instinct and half propin- 

r y ; but she - woidd hasu hod mh^ivings, and in .her passion 
would have hod discretion. As it is, the atfuir is managed 
‘with needless and somewhat uncomfoitable complication ; and wo 
cannot help feeling that Rutha's innocenco has a look of point 
somehow, and that she is on the whole too much liko a sliep- 
herdess after Watteau. 

The author has committed the great mistake of opening tho 
nursery door too often. Wc are ovemrowdod with bo\s, and little 
Arty especially is a nuisance. So indeed is Rube,” the Jonathan 
to Uartpu*s David, round whose ragged shoulders the vicar’s 
brother is always laying his arm ; and so are all tho young Ords 
whenever they appow, which is much too often. Of Meg or Mrs. 
Camilhen we have very little in proportion to tbe proiuiao ; but 
enough as it turns out. For, though she is begun with a firm 
touch enough, the portrait Aides off into the prevailing indistinct- 
pess of over-sweetness; and tbe woman who first appeared before 
iiS ns almost/ yugged with strength and self-control ends with 
being as hysterical and fond of gush ns the rest We would 
earnestly counsel the author of Roln^ OrtFn AtowtuetU to he on her 
guorditgAiDSt her seutiiuental tendencies. A certain amount of senti- 
ment refines a story, but too^ much weakens it; and to fiavc to 
l^r company to such a weeping, emotional, kissing, and blushing 
set of people as those of this book for tliree long volumes is trying, 
to My the least of it Also we would suggest that ** to chatter 
nbeteen to the dozen is not an elegant mode of saying that a 
girl talks too much ; and that Rotha is not ebanuing when she 
■ays that she’d “as lief lake a bull by the horns” os ask Robert 
Ord to lot her take Relle to Ventnor. And will the author toll 
' os what mcinl pathos or passion she sees in the reduplication of 
the name in conversation? and why, when Robert ana Rotha are 
half-Wrangung together, “ Robert— Robert Ord/* and “ Rotha — 
Rotha "Maturin ” should be coiiaiderod more effective than “ Mr. 
Old ” and “ Miss Matuiin,** which would have boon tho natural 
style of oddreaeP 
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TTIE VISIT OF THE SIIAII. 

T he long-6xpectQ(l SiiAii bus comC| and the Buccossor of 
Darius is quartered in the imlaco of Queen Victoria. 
Everything that Jabouri ingenuity, and oxpondituro could do 
has been done to give him a reception of the handsomest kind. 
He Ga«ne over iroiu Bruascla with a brilliant naval escort, ho 
waa welcomed at Dover and Charing Cross by cnllmsiastic 
multitudes, and tho Eoyal Family has exerted itself to tho 
utmost hi worthily representing the nation of which the Suau 
le the guest. Now that he is come ho is to bo shown every- 
tiling we have to show him, and every iiioincnt of his time is 
to be occupied. He is to see iionclads and troops, openis and 
banks, docks and balls, and aa much in tho way of pleasure 
or business as London can show him, while tho princely hos- 
pitality of the Duke of Sutuerlako la to afford him an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the chief seats of inanufaeturing industry iii 
the country. Princes, like other pcoph*, have rnrus of iU or 
good luck, and it must be owned that tho iSiiak haa had a 
pieco of exceptional good fortune. He happens to come at a 
time when Uicro la nothing and no one else to think of, 
when a csipital steeped in wealth is burning for any sort of 
unusual amusement, and when there is no cause, political or 
iinancial, or iu tho circumsuincea of the Koyal Family, to 
check the general thirst for some special sort of entertain- 
ment. Consequently the Suau seeiiia aa if ho were now tho 
one object of human interest. To sco him is bliss, to stand 
behind llio umbrellas of a crowd near which ho will pass is 
at least soinetliing. Fashion decides tliar the Shah must be 
made much of in every way, and fashion in England rules | 
supreme. Ih any cuso tho Shah of Persia was suro to bo 
Tiiceived properly, and every one is glad that there should bo | 
no shabbincss or ncghiet in his reception ; but it is perhaps 
somewhat accidental that there should be all this fervour and | 
fuss about him. No one can grudge him the mlvuntago. He 
haa cdine a long way us, imd civilized life no doubt subjects 
him jto many irksothe restraints. If lito is rewarded by more | 
enthusiasm being excited about him than could have been 
reasonably expected, if ho figures as a very big lion instead of 
a moderate-sized lion, and if a people whoso pockets •are 
bursting and whose heart is sad with ennui has gone what 
baidb||fu termed SuAii-mad,” we can only congratulate him 
<0n Lirgood f^rtunoi and those who welcome him on having a 
td go n:^ kbout 

! But in England we uevor allow tliat we amuse ourselves for 
i|tnuseiaent*p sake. We set before ourselves other objects, 
are glad .i& give matters a moral or political turn. If the 
the troulSs to read tho different exponents of Eng- 
lish -dpluion; he quinnot fail to be aware that, while wo show him 
our most, splendid sights, we desire, in the first place, to in- 
struct himi anil^in^o second place, to convince him that 
England is the real Slly whose friendship is worth having. He 
Semns quite ready to fall in with our humour; he has hadtlie 
couxiesy to state that to see the rest of tho world was much 
to hitth* tiut that to see England was more than all the rest. 
4;£[e ovorcaaiie his dislike of punctuiUity in our favour, and was 
bi^in his trip to London at four o'clock in the znorn- 
&e is nudung the heroic sacrifice of dropping for the 
moment his Orientu hqbits. which in a place lo comparatively 
unimpotUittt to him oa Berlin he saw no reason fi)r foregoing; 
anjd when ho landed at Dover he wae ready, through Sir 
' . Iu^>r Rawlihson, vfith a speech" to the munici^ authorities, 
wj^^.must have recalled to many readers the inimitable scene 
ef iuterttfster in EMen^ Of course it is all very hard 
worit audit is difficult not to q^mpathize with a 

balDto uf,Dfaiidee^ who, when it was propoiM that the Town 
Qo^e4 ihould do somsMimg Ibr the Shab, and that he 
jUidald he?e"ibe fthedant of ' the. him, and the 


I Provost should go up to Loudon in his full robes, stated 
that ho wished to ask tlie Provost whether ho did not tiunk 
that all this might possibly boro the Shah. Of doiiiae the 
SiiAir is bored, and there must be moments when ho 
heartily longs that he hod followed the example of his pre- 
decessors, and remained in the quiet Eastern countries to 
which he was accustomed, where life flows on so easily, 
and where at any moment he can order a hooj^ah or an exeou- 
tion. But then he is being Instructed. He is every day 
taught some new lesson about England, how well wo mako 
guns and ironclads and railways, how excellent is our system 
of government, and how cpiict and orderly ore our crowds 
under tho rule of half-a-dozen policemen. Tho finest right, 
we are daily assured, that a foreigner can see is a million 
honest English fiicos lighted up with tlie delight of looking 
at him. ^0 SuAn will reflect on the spcctado, he will ponder 
over it, and will try to estimate how much must have gone 
before in order to mako possible the gathering of.so Vast, 
comfortable, and well-bohaved an asseaiblage. At any rate, ^ 
if he does not think of this, but silently o^e himseli' whoso 
dog is ho that ho should wear himself out with morel and 
intellectual calculation, we have done ouv best for him.^ We 
have given him tho opportunity, and that is all we ooulil 
do. Nor is it only that he is at least put in tho way of thus 
educating himself. Ho can now measure what it would be 
to have England for a friend or an enemy in war. These is 
a general feeling tluit we ought to scizo on this golden occa- 
sion of securing an ally on comparatively easy terms* Wd 
want the SSiiAii to bo our man in tho East, to turn a deaf ear 
to the blandishments of llussia, to baffle dl tho intrigues of 
our various Oriental euemiGs, and to bar firmly tho passage 
of an intending invader of India through his dominiona. 
Now is tho time to make on impression on him. HerwiU see 
our ironclads, our military manoeuvres, our Bank 
our tliifkly populalcsl cities, our hives of industry, 'lind thus 
he will know wlmt England really is, and will think twice 
before he fails to place himself at tho disposal of so pugna^pus^ 
BO powerful, and so rich a country. Poshawtir will ^thiis im 
guarded at Guildhall, and wo shall have donp^ an excoltwl 
stroke of businoas by tlie keen pursuit of plcosidb. 

But tho SoAU also haa come hero with an eye to business* . 
lie has been pleased to farm out his whole country to Baron 
i)£ Reuter, who is to form a series of companies in SoonAon 
with tho object of changing tho entire stato of thii^ in 
Persia, and giving it railways, canals, 'mines in working,^, a 
flourishing commerce, and, generally speaking, peace,<|^enty, 
and civilization. The Suau certainly has not done thoihing 
by halves. Baron oe Reuter and thoao claiming under him 
arc to make any railways iu Persia they please,^ a&d ibr 
seventy years no one else is to be allowed to make any. .With 
the exception of mines of gold, silver, and precious stonsa^ 
this great contractor is to bo allowed to work dU (jovarn- 
ment mines on jpaying 1 5 per cent, of tho profit to the StPte. 
He may require tho owners of private mpAes to hamil 
them over to him unless they have worked those miueii 
within five years, if ho macovers a mine, he is to 
pay nothing for it but the mere price of the sor* 
face. Forests and canala are handed over to Urn on vwgr 
rimUar terms. The Government guarantees Mta six mUhrins 
sterling to heljt him in his various enterpriaei|«]id tot twenty- 
five years he is to receive ail tho Customs dues of the king- 
dom, giving the Suau a progressive bonus on IIds present 
revenue. No one else is to bu allowed to execute any works 
for the material improvement of the cofmtzy , or to set up any 
bank or credit ost&liriiment, until Baron db Bxutse has bad 
the opportunity of considering whetber be would like to OiM 
the projector and take up the scheme Ibr himadl And 
lastly^ the Shah undertakes to provide the neceatsiy labour 






at cumot prices ; nnd the history of the Suez Canal shows 
how valuuble this stipuJation is if consorious people do 
pot interforo. At present Pofaia is 'One of the poorettt, 
xuost bAckward, and most thinly populated countries 
ia Ibo wvrid* it is to W trausiumod whviusMisi 

and Ihirou he Ueutek, with tliu aid of Laudon Conipaiiicis , 
has undertaken to transform it. The vaait of the Shah 
is obviously tho best advertisement wliiuh tlxis gigantic 
scheme could have, l^will make him and bis country fami- 
liar names in every Englidi liou.sehold. Ilis jewels, his 
inagnificouce, and tho enormous trouble and expense iiivolvcd 
in dio reception accorded him, will seeux so many pledges of 
the imigniiicent prospects of his country, and it will bo hard 
if his coming hero does not at least serve tho purpose wdiich 
was supposed, in the great days of Limited Companies, to be 
served by tho introduction of the well-known noblexuau Into 
the list of directors in a prospectus. This is quite fair. 
Bosinosa is business, but it is not all business. As a grave 
matter of business tho British invostur would have to con- 
sider many things. He would 'Ixnve to ask himself where 
all ilxeae railways could go, and how they could possibly 
pay with only a snarsu jHipulation in a doaert and mounuiinoos 
country to keep uicttx alive, how tho ucccsij;iry labour was to 
be procured unless a considcrablo amount of (breo whs uhcsI 
to obbiin it, and bow long a foreigner could keep many of tho 
main n^sourcos of the State in his hands without political 
agitation being excited. The ajilcriilid history of the K:ist 
India Company has been cited us an cticouniging parailoJ, 
but no jjarallcl could bo more unfortunate. For, in tho 
drat rJaco, thero is all the difrurcnco in the world between 
the chuncoB of easy gains in poor, sterile, uninhabited Vorsia, 
and in rich, fertilo, and donsely populated India; and, in tho 
next place, the East India Coitipatiy, iix ui*dur to socuro itself, 
bad to seize on us much of India as it could get, and rule 
it on its own account; and ibis is nut a very pleasant 
memory to recall to tho minds of oil her ]*i:rsiuns or 
Engiislxmen. But, on the other hand, the futur<*. has liifmLto 
possibilities. Populaiiou may spring up, as by magic, un 
the Ixties of railway ; crowds of willing labourers xuay cuino 
forward; tho Persians may like lorcignors collecting their 
Customs duos, and having tho preibrenco over them in every 
indastriul ^euXexpr iso*. This is the bright sidn of tho r>clioiiio, 
and Jt iS'the ouo on winch the Sxiau naturally looks ; and if 
Sy coming hero and sliuwing liiiuself, and eraibling ua to 
realize the fact of his existenix;, ho cun touch us also to look 
on it, ho may have dono good work, and may Tclurri homo 
with tlte happy conviction that, if ho sullere^l much while iix 
England, he sullered fur tlio gooil of his country. 


LOCAL TAXATION. | 

M e. STANSFEIjO Ims probably learned for tho first time 
during the i^ccnt debates tho diliiculty of readju^&tiiig 
taxation, whether it is locivl or general. iSir G. Jekiun.sux, 
who revived the obsolete proimsal of taxing pvasonai property, 
was not a formidable antagonist. The House was apparently 
not greatly impressed by tho case of a wealthy ironmaster 
who, reooiviug many thousands a year from pi-opofty in tho 
funds, paid rates, iiko bis neighbours, only on the premiKC.s 
wliioh bo occupi^. As the National Debt has no lo(^ habi- 
tation, it would not secnx ut Ixx'st sight that a paiiicular parish 
hmM any exclusive claim on a fimdlxoldcr who iiiav Jiappen to 
lire within its boundaries. A landowner in Berkshire, who 
hie fortune iu Wales, and hi vested a pirlof it in Consols, 
would confer on uximcritod and gratuitous boon ou the place 
cS his remdence if he paid rates to rhe Union or the parish oix 
the whole of his iuoonie. If Uie recipient of 1,000/. a year, 
eecured by mortgage on land in Yorkshire, hajipenod to occupy 
a villa in Kent, thero seems to be no reason why land in one 
county dsould tho burden of local expenditure at the 
other end of the kingdom. The mortgagor of the Yorkalxirc 
estate would have had to pay a higher rate of interest for Uio 
loon if the mortgagee had been ratcahlo on his income, and 
consequently the Yorkshire land would have boon charged 
both with too local rates end with the rates of tlio parisii in 
Kent. Tho old theotj, which waa never applied in practice, of 
ralii^ vkiUo stock-in-Ueade was intelligible and plausible. In 
a jptpliay iunea tho great majority of parish ioneis made their money 
where they spent it; and their ooUectivo (tosscsbions constituted 
the property of the parish. The practical objections to a local 
]ildania»tex would be conclusive if they wore not; altogether 
Bi^perSaoua. Kates ought to be imposed not on tho reservoirs 
of wealth, but aa^ as p^bio on its sources. The owner of 
owes a prexxortionoi contribution not to the parish 


fund, but to tho national treasury. The returns of proper^ 
within the parish boundary are tha proper sub|eot of local 
taxation. As might have boon oxpooted, Sir GEoaos Jenkjxsow 
had not taken tho trouble to work out hia thooiy in detail ; , 
oud the xuvmburo of hin pse'ty^ with oomyllaaoutarY 4 

prossions, unstilinously .«ntreatod him to withdraw an iiicoii- 
venient motion. It is evident that if tlxo House had ontcrtehicd 
the project of rating personal property, the arguments for a 
Stato contribution in aid of the rates would havo been 
weakened or destroyed. Sir Massey Lopes has contrivcMl to 
furnish the Government with a pretext for imposing addi- 
tional bmdens on land; but ho hopes in soino degree to 
repair the mischief wliicli he has done by Ix'ansferriog a portion 
of local burden.s to the JmperiuL revenue. Sir G. Jeukinsok, 
with still greater simplicity, donxaiuls an extension of the area 
of local taxation which would inevitably lead to a laxge" in- 
crease of the total chjxrgo. Mr. GLAObTuxx: and Mr. Stansfelh 
fxro fortunate in tlie blindness of opponents who constantly 
play into their liands. Latxdowncrs who have within the last 
ten years thought it posbihlo to reduce the taxation on laud 
must, to say tho least, be extremely sanguine. 

Tho discussion of the various methods of bringing growing 
timber within tho area of hxxatiou disclosed the embarrassing 
nature of a rxuestiun which had pnihubly iu the first instance 
Sfjcnied Biuq)lo and easy. The di flic ui lies which arise from 
ariilici:il complications of tenure may properly be disregarded. 

It is nut because life-tenants have limited estates that Uxe pro- 
perty which is distributed bclwxvn themselves and tlieir suc- 
cessors ought to bo relieved iVom its due share of public 
burdens, and .a competent actuary could probably devise an 
equitable method of dividing tho charge between a life-tenant 
and a reversioner. On the other baud it must be remembered 
that a prudent owner in fee-simple would abstain for perhaps tho 
whole of his term of possession from cutting immature timber ; 
and a rate ou iho deferred value of tho property would 

not bo ctusily ( .Licnlated. Mr. SiANSKi'.LD ultimately accepted 
a proij<isal wliioh beeius approximately jii&t. No other crop 
except kaioable underwood is at prcbcnt ratcul ; and in every 
other case tho assessment is founded on the csliinalcul value of 
th\- land. Over the greati r part of the (*ouutry,aiid especially 
ill hill district.s, whivdi have iu inodorii limes been most c.\- 
Icnsively planLcd, the least valuable land has been appro- 
piiatcil to U)i* growth of ivood. JStoep ravines ami hill-Bide«, 
of whicli ail aero ivould scarcely dupasLure a niouiitaiii slicep, 
will oltcii grow tolerably good Jarch or even oak. It is 
fair, if any chuugo is to be made, that tho land which has 
hitherto escaped from trixatitiu should be ^.itiod accord- 
ing to its capabilities of producing profit. Tlie liability of 
saleable underwoods imposed by the Act of Elizabeth 
8 (H:iii.s to have been an accidental anomaly. Tho puqHisal 
tliat the whole mailer should bo relegated to the discretion of 
the Assesbrnent Commissioners was highly objectionable. The 
Bill wnll fur tlio firbt timo introduce a conflict of interests 
between owners and ^eupiors ; and the tcnant-fiiriuers con- 
trol the Board of Guardians which appoint the Assessment 
Conuiiiar lutH'ra. As long as the rates were chargeable on the 
(enuutf*, there waa 110 reason why the justices and tlio elected 
Guardians should not act together harmoniously on all 
questions of assesMiiciit ; but woods ai'C almost nni- 
vcrsidly retainoil in tho hands of the owner, and tho tenaiit- 
fanmn's will bo anxious to strain every point against tho land- 
owners. Keprcsuntalivc bodies are never to bo trusted wiUi 
the cure of any interest which is protected only by a pennanent 
minority, it is highly probable that tho Assessment Com- 
missioners will, under the provisions of tho Bill, place too 
high a charge on woodlands ; and tlioy might have been still 
more strongly tempted to commit injustice if no rule had been 
prescribed for tln ir guidance. »Soine members objected to 
any plan for rating woods, on the ground tiiat by discouraging 
the procoHs of planting the rate might ultimately diminish the 
rainfiill, and injuriously affect tlie general climate. There ia 
reason to sup^ioso that botli on tho Continent of Europe and 
in India some cEcet of llie kind has followed from the denu- 
dation of mountains ; but tho facts and the natural laws are« ^ 
but imperfectly tmdorstood, and tiie e.xtont of Englidi woods ' 
which might be cleared to escape a rate most be within 
a moderate compass. Long before the time of rate% when n 
great port of the island was covered by forests, the climate is 
not supposed to have been more genial than at the present 
day. it is creditable to the landowners that they ofieced 
no invidious opposition to a now tax on their estates. I^or 
tbiB and heavier burdens whieh may hereafter be iniposed on 
their property they owe a debt of gratitude to Sir MAsssr 
Lopes. In tnis and in other cases the large piopnetora wiU 
suffer no ultimate loss, boaxuse the rate on their woodlands 
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wSf ’Opente in relief of ttie eluuM coi tbe veit of 'tIie& 
iai4 time to time they will he eble, tf. they 
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it) to iocreaea their rente in 'propoitjkm.* Smeller 
proprietore who have less control over meir tenants ivilF 
^ eeldom be able to lihift the incidence of the mte. 

Tkein 18 gr^ riek of ijmSumees m tLe aucaamenf of game, 
though in principle the extension of the rate is perfectly 
reaaonabla It hoe often been pointed out that an occupying 
farmer who pajaan odditional rent for the right of sporting is 
already subject to the rate; but where the game ia reserved 
by the landlord, or where it is separately let to a riiooting 
tenant, the rate ia only levied on the fiirm rent. It is per- 
fectly right that an owner who makes a profit by his game 
i^ould indirectly pay a rate, especially as there ia a presump- 
tion that tbo farm rent has been piopoitionully reduced ; but 
where, in conseiiuenco of reliance on his moderation in 
preserving, tlio fiill value of tho land ia paid oa rent by the 
tenant, it ia unjust that the owner should be taxed on 
tlio amount for which tho right of shooting might be let 
to a stranger. Few‘ persons rent shooting except with the 
intention of preserving strictly ; and tho rent which might 
be paid would be calculated, not on the number of phoosanta 
and hues actually on the land, but on the bead of game 
which it might be made to bear. The non-preserving owner 
might thorelbre be charged at the same time on a full rack 
rent and on an imaginary game rent which he could only 
obtain by making a deduction from the rent of his iarms. 
In this case, even more than in the taxation of woodlands, all 
the bias of the Assessment Commissioners would be against the 
landlord ; and it would not be for the public interest if he wero 
induced to recoup himself for tho additional charge by letting 
his shooting to a preatnrving stranger, llie true rule of 
assessment is the value of the land let with the shooting, how- 
ever tho actual tenancy might be combined or divided. The 
case of . fisheries is simpler, because the water hs not let, like 
certain 'lands, to two dificrent tenants at the same time* 
rerhaps tho most serious injustice which could be perpetrated 
by a rating BiU would be tlio imposition of an oxcesfaive charge 
on mansion houses, wliich, as a general rule, arc not lucrative 
fxjsseasions. A man who is ovorhoused already aufiers sorioua 
inconvonionco, and in many [mrts of tho country he would 
iind it impossible to let bis house at a rent proportionate to 
Its sizo. It is well known that in sales of estates beyond a 
certain acreage the house is commonly tlirown into tlio bargain. 
The wiso men who live in houses built by fools ought not to 
bo puuislied by au excessive tax. The difficult question of 
metal-bearing mines was settled, at least for tho time, with little 
discussion. Tho witiidrawal of tho oxeiaptiun of scientific 
and literary socluties follows .almost neceflaarily upon the aur- 
Tcuder of Uie exemption of Govern nient property, and in tho 
latter case provision has been made for arbitration in tho 
ovent of a disagreement between the Treasury and tiic Asisesa- 
ment Conimisaioners. Mr. Caav ley’s sweeping amendment 
for the exemption of all machinery, except that by which 
motive power ia generated or trunsmittod, is naturally sup- 
ported by the manufactariog interest, and may perhaps givo 
aomo trouble to the Government. 


M. BANC AND THE ASSEMBLY. 

a lHB French Assembly has given leave to the Governor of 
- Paris to prosecute M. IIasc for alleged participation in 
the nets ol tho Coniitiunc. Tho report of tho Committee 
which reoomiuendod %t tliis should bo dono sets out tho 
charges against him with muro moderation than could havo 
been expected. That M, Ranc was a member of the Commune 
is admitted ; that the Ooinniuue was an insurrectionary 
Governnumt, arming the citizens against tho legal Govern- 
Toent, ia admitted; and it ia on theso uneoiitrovortod iucts 
that the Committee ground tlioir recommendation. The 
public interest demands, Biey say, that justice should bo equal 
for all, and that after tliousands of tho rank and file of an insur- 
rection have been eevcrely punislied, tho leaders should uoC 
l^,.allowed to escape. It is true that the military authorities 
%ave remained inactive for two years, hut tliis does not affect 
the fact that they are inactive no longer. Tiie Assembly is 
not mcerned witli the couSe of their aiicneo ; it has only to 
inquire whether there ia a ptimd facie cause fbrtlieir speaking 
08 they noW apeak. 

As regards the policy of the resolution taken by the 
Assembly two questiona may be osked— Is it wise now?.. 
:ind would it have boon wise at any time? The lirsV 
question may be best answered by assuming that there Im 
been it misciirriage of justice up to toia time, owk^ 
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tb iKb ufiwfflmnesii of XT* Thikhs to 
From {hb premiss the Bight mfbr that it ia tbo bwainess df tito 
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wi^; to help Genera! LAtofiSAUtT in dfadioiirio^ dtoyr 
which onl^ M. Tnim’a intervention prevented mm Aom dfii;/ 

in liie 1871. In 

tooy my, the Assembly knows nothiug of poHqr; itir <W8 
desire is to render equal justice to all. M. Bakd was ametober 
of the Commune, therefore he must submit to the some Create 
ment as other membcrs.<of the Cotmnune. The plea Aut. ttW 
Assembly ought not to consider the policy of a step which con** 
not be token without its consent may at once be dismimed. 
If toe mere fact that M. Kakc ia charged wito an offimeo 
against tho penal code makes it a thing of course toaV too 
Assembly shall allow him to be brought to tri^ what bo- 
oomes or the inviolability which attaches to toe petsem of a 
deputy ? It ia because there may be reasons why a member 
of the Legislature should not be prosecuted, toough he nu^ 
be technically liable to prosecution,- that the option of allow- 
ing or forbidding proceedings to bo taken against him Imo 
been given to the Assembly. It is impossible; tocrefore, not 
to take the policy of tlie prosecution into account, and from 
this point of view there is, we think, an overpowering weight 
of argument against it. The continuity which neceasarily 
exists between successive Executives makes too acts of one 
Administration momlly binding on its successors. The 
prusecution of M. Kano was not omitted by an over- 
sight. On tho 20th of September, 1871,. M, ItAocm 
Duval raised tho question in the Chamber, s ftd toe 
Assembly supported tho Government in its detorroinatlOR 
t(i leave M. Ranc alone. Even if it be granted that this de- 
termination was mistaken, and that toe Assembly was made 
an accomplice in it by tlie unworthy arts of Jtt. TniEBS, 
M. Hanc may fairly plc.id that such a course was equii'alctot 
to an admission that toe ovidence then before the public wtor 
not enough to snstuin a prosecution. The reasons* which 
wamuQt the exemption of an iicctised person from being twice 
tried for thesnme olfcncehoid ecjusdly good against his beingonce 
tried after the Executive has decided not to indict him, and iu 
dccimon hua been challenged and sustotnedp The change in M. 
Kang’s position since his prosecution was In.^ under discussion 
is a further reason against going on with it. He has just been 
returned to tUo Mutionul Assembly by uu enormous majority 
as member for l^yorrs. Tho very fact that his election is 
distasteful to tho dominant party iu the Assembly ought, if 
that party had any wisdonri, to have Hceured him against the 
present attock. The readiness of the Assembly to untie 
Geneial L.y>uiirAULT*s lj;inds will bo regarded as showing a 
determination to retaliate upon the Lyons ifadicals in the 
person of their repreaenlativu. It will bo atid that, if M. Ranc 
had not boon elected, he would have been left unmolested, 
.and that it is his popularity which has made his prosecution a 
certainty. It is natural, jM^rliaps, that the Government of 
Combat should scizu iho first occasion that offers itself of 
juatilying its solf-choscn title. But imprudence docs not 
coaso to be imprudence hoi:auso there is a strong temptation 
to commit it It is plcaM;int no doubt to tell tlie electors of 
liyoiw that the reprobcnutivo they have chosen to send to 
\ crsuUcs is no better than a criminal who has' hithexto auo- 
ccedod in evading jugiiec. But toe Govornnwnt would have 
done bettor to remember that the partisims of the Cununune 
aro not likely to be disheartened by the discovery toat toe 
great majority of too j;>eoplo of Lyons t^nk toat »« Fii oc iation 
with it confers a claim /fo their coufidenoe. It may be 
said toat tho mere fact of M. Bang’s return would have 
taught them this, but it will be brought home to toem 
witli much greater vividness by toe appearance of toe 
deputy ibr Lyons in the dock. M. Kami’s counexion 
wuli toe Commune might bavo been fSigotteti if toe new 
Government hud not chosen to revive toe rccoilectiou of it. 
No reR]Jonsibility couhl have .itti^cheJ to toe Duke of Bhoolie 
or his colleagues for any undue supiliienesa in toe mattpr 
since they could honestly hgvo pleaded, that the policy of 
prosecuting M. Rang had boon considered by their pedeces- 
sore, and that, whatever their opinion of that ^licy might 
be, it was now too late to raise toe question 

By toe side of the rashncuia which has led the Government 
to undertoke this prosecution now, the gtolm esit involved in 
undertokiDg it at any time may seem a small' matter. We 
are convinceef, however, that on this pmnt M. Tuitas , showed 
mole prudence toan ordinarily chamotoriaM^ his policy to- 
ward# toe Communists^ M. Ranc’s counexidn with toe Cam- 
lasted but a sl'iort time ; he net invoh-cd in any 
of i(v moat guilty witodtaiwsi* H^ives colour to 

m own statement toat ins object in uniting himself with 



il mi tck iflM. A MiomiliitioB mill 
It ii m open qttaitioii, to ny iibe hut, nrhM^ 4 good 
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Iiii onwdiiMin^ in ike C^inune ougkt mot to boTe 
acted miiph ai SAXo acted* ' The conflict Viik tke army of 

Vexeaillei had not then begun, and itwaaatUJl posiuble that by 
tiiiidy eub^isflion on the part of tlie Parisiana it mi^ht | 
be ai^etfaec. averted. M. Kang believed that ho had in-> i 
floenoo mth the insuigente, and ho maintaina that he took the 
onfy cobnie which offdled any c^iance of making diis influence 
felt in the dii^tidn of peace. Tbo met that hp continued a 
member of the ..Commune for lititlo more than a week, and 
mve in hiil^ r^gpation aa aoon aa the deaths of Duval and 
Floubenb convinced him that the contest had become iuovita- 
bloy is cOneiateht with the trudi of hia declaration. There 
were onfy two motives that could load a man to become 
a nuBmbei^ of. the Commune — ^tlio wish to prevent it from 
ipng-ip estromitto% ,and the wisli to urge it to extremU 
ties. Id. liANc's election on the 26ih of March might be ex- 
plaiiMd pn! either hypothesis; his resignation on tho 5th 
of April mma only compatible with tho latter. It is quite 
possibld' that it is tho moileration to which M. Kang lays 
.claim tkatconstitul^ps his worst crime in the eyes of the new 
Oovemment. Thoir object is to include all their op{>onenta 
in bnacomimbn condemnation. They do not wish to give any 
cotmtei^pco to Uio notion tliat the guilt of tho members of 
the Com,iniuid depended on their acta in that capacity ; they 
prete to assume^ that it consisted in serving in that capa- 
city at oU. ' It is the usual policy of extremo parties to treat 
those 'md are., not with them as though they wero against 
them* In* France this policy lias been pushed to greater 
lengths -l^an in most other countries, and there is a special 
reason for adopdngit at the present moment. Tho main cliatico 
which die majpfity in tho Assembly have of commanding a 
majority in tho country lies in the confounding together of 
all suboidinato distinctions among thoir opponents. If they 
could once {^t it recognized that every man who votes with 
tho Left is' an enemy to public and social order, to the 
aeonrity of property, and to die sanctities of family 
life, they would have gone ^ . long, way towards controlling 
iho elcctiomt4F»n&ithout the aid of M. BeulL If it is expe- 
dient Jhflf no fine distinctions should be drawn between 
and Republicans, still more is it expedient that none 
JH&ould be drawn between extreme Communists and moderate 
Ckiinmunists. To allow M. Kaxg's motives to shield liim from 
prosecution would bo to imply that men of opposite |)olitical 
opinions may live haianoniously together under a Government 
which commands tho aasout, if not the enthusiasm, of all alike. 
The wish of t)io Right is that men of opposite opinions to 
dieir own diould bo forced to Uve qnieuy under a Giwern- 
ment which oominaudB tbo enthustasm of tho stronger party, 
and d)0 detestation of the weaker. If they do not gain tlieir 
end by prosecuting M. Rang, they will at least make it 
unmistakably evident what that end is. 


IHE'OTATE PURCUASE OF RAILWAYS. 

L ord derby . at a into mooting of the Society of Arts 
opposed with \ns usual good sense tlic scheme of a 8iate 
purdbase^ of railways. Having in tho House of Commons 
ttc 4 ttu:ed much exporionco aa a Chairman of Committees on 
Private Bills, Lord Deruy had the advantage, rarely possessed 
by ralhn^ theorists, of knowing something of the subject which 
ke was a member oi'tlie Joint Committee on tho 

Amalgait&ation Bills of last year, which extended its inquiries 
Inter o£ the railway system, and ho concurred with 

tberi{hmoii^in''ivhich tho Committee declined to consider tho 
x^otCM(pntiiV6U^^of purchasoi^ Tho author of the paper 
whiAl wM ' the immediate subject of discussion included 
aqibD|;:>lkiift gprkvemoes inflicted by Railway Companies the 
•uppo^4hcymity of'Rheir cliarges to some districts as com- 
No better lustration could bo furnislied 
of. thd'anb^nveiudneo of public and oflidul management. The 
(d^ 'XEtes which are imposed result exclusively from 
coinm^El wbioh obviously oi^lit to regulate the 

* conveyanoe between different pwes. Tho 

of the tiaflic, the existeuco of soa- 
tbw same terminal points, and many other 
Qod^ltioo# of the . trade are considered by^railwb manogori^ , 
ai^' 4 ltk^)i the^ ar^; iieaeaBarily liable to mtsurajjii the In- 
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tenutl pij^uvai mt an im)^otM>ii lOV cbaij|4 'She 

CoDilmitae of bit year^ 

idi schemes for an arfificia), adjuftinmilr or j 

rates, as'^necessory andAiajusW The a 

commercial ^Mndortij^Ungs scarcely "admits of i^iefby .l^j^ 
lative or adminislrAtive int^ferenco. fiqjotf idlloi^e raM^ wf 
rates fixed in proportion to outlay of capiti^, would offer in- 
superable impediments to the olaaticity* which bewential to 
all tho arrangements of' trad^ ; yet the worst fixed rate which ' * 
could be adopted would bo preferable to Jth'O exero^e of. Por- 
liamcutary interference. Competing markets, competing .^xinsI- 
fiolds, and competing manufacturing districts are much safer 
in the hands of rival Railway Companies than in tho hands of 
political parties. 

The smallest of the objections to the scheme of purchase is 
tho financijil diilicully. it would not be necessary to provide 
any capiUil for the debenture debt and tho preference divi- 
dends; and the value of the ordinary stock, ihdudiiiga pre- 
mium, would scarcely exceed 3 oo>, 000,000/.; As the whole 
capital of all descriptions now yields a return of more than 
four per cent., tho Treasury would probably sullhr no imme- 
diuto loss ; and if the prosperity of the country continues to 
increase, tho transaction might eventually bo rather proiltable- 
tlian burdensome ; yet Ltiid DJiltux is right in calling atten- 
tion to the possible alteriiativo of a doclino in tho re^coipts, 
and to the consequent necessity of covering a deficiency by 
taxation. Ruilw^ay proprietors are ajiGculators in a promising 
cominorcial adventure ; but tho State ought to abstain from 
speculation, because it involves a possibility of loss. A 
Ikr more mischievous consequence of the pru|>q^ tmnsfer 
would bo tho terminalion of the constant and rapid Jirocess 
of improvement. Now branches, new stations^ accelerated 
trains, would be seldom or never attainable whoa, a i:>tnto 
Railway Department was bent on producing a Mh and 
satisfactory budget. If tho Government had taken over 
the railways five-and-twcuty ycar.s ago, tho mileage would 
not by this time havo reached lialf its uetted amount, and 
probably the speed of trains would scarcefy liave boon in* 
creased. During that time the service of goods tiahis iu 
Franco has not been in tho smallest degree improved ; and 
consequently llie transit of gooils is there three or four times 
slower than in England. One of the great Englisli (k>mpaniea 
has within six years spent 14,000,000/. of capital, liihd 
increased its gross annual rcceipts^by 2,ooo,od6/. It is 
absurd to suppose that the Governmeut would have expended 
BO largo a sum on a thousand or twelve hundred miles of 
railway, oven if its oflicers bad thought that tlie invostinont 
would be highly profitable. Buforh the risk could be in- 
I curred, it would have boon nDceasary to obtain a certainty of 
success which could only result from experience, and it 
would havo boon also proper to comparb tlio demands and the 
prospects of all the other districts wliich migiit require in- 
crcuHcd accommodation. As a general rule, a Railway Board 
would detormiue that all new lines competing with existing 
railways w'cro undesirable. The Board of Trade, in Lord 
Dai.hous1£\s tim(*,condomnod the project of the Gresit Northern 
Railway, uiui assuredly no Govenuiiout would havo con- 
structed the highly prolilablo line of the Midland, from 
Bedford to Loudon. 

It would bo an error to suppose that the populay opinion 
which would be reflected iu rarliameat, and cofiso^uently in 
the public oiliees, is lavourabio Co eflioient railUray adminis- 
tration. For some years afier tlie disastiiers of 1866, journalists 
with few exceptions protested loudlyiigainat Uio consfouetion 
of additional railways, and an idle clamour tor ebsing capital 
accounts overpowered the protests of cqinpetont* authorities. 
Inu grait majority of cases, Directors "^iid managers were 
wiser and more provident than tlieir shareholdfoi^ and yet 
tlie proprietaiies, under the inilqieni'.e ,oi‘ ,tboir, legitimate: 
advisers, resisted to a great; extonit' tfib* noisy rkUscies of 
voiouiecrs and ainatcura. Instead of closiifg their capital 
accounts, the principal Companies Lave in tho intt^rval Spent 
forty or filly millions iu extecAioilB. an^. iiqproveiiients^ 
tlie great increase o( Uicir own revemiea^. and* still 
greater advantage to the comuiuDity." ^ 'J^e opiK] 4 it 4 jrolky 
would have been certainly ad<^^ by 0,, p|^U^;Boanl, 
with the full sanction of tlie..Hoil8e'* of Com&oiii^ 

C neral approval of the newspapers. ^ VaRl m would 
VO been thought a aStj^evident tcbisisL hop#‘ of 

urofit was tke oiuy suffloient piotiva thiCaueoMfal cbp^^ . 
W ;undertokixig. Qidir^ etatmuplstio 
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tfiQii&oi»/T^ Obmp^atiToly mofl^echome 

of mjl^oiliMi^ nt ^ah'SulwayB have nq’^er.been able to‘ 
nuike' up mtir imuda whether they ahould describe the 
proper^ as a good investment;, or the acquisition of the hoes 
eCs an opporlujui^ for reducing rates ond taxes for the Mneiit 
of pavengey. end fcelghten. ^ 
t The ' rejection of the Bill for the amalgamation of the 
V lemdon , and North-Western with the Lancatiiiro and Yqrk- 
shife oArs e discouragement to the advocates of State 
purchase. The Joixit Committee seems to have been satisfied 
that tile eo(:a;kOxny wlixch might perhaps have resulted from 
unity cf mlhi^ement fumiwed no adequate equivalent for 
the inoonveniehca of a monopoly extending over a large and 
importanir distridii; If the great Companies had been allowed 
to term lateral auialgainatioqs, their condition would have ap- 
proximated to that of public and privileged bodies; and it is 
protable that sooner or later they would have been supeiUoded 
by the State. ‘ It is absurd to suppose that the traffic could bo 
conducted witli eqxial efficiency, and at the same time more 
cheaply, if the railway mani^ers and their subordiontos were 
responsible to tiio State department rather than to their ro- 
apeoti^ Boards. The &ime men would do the same work; 
and although the stimulus of competition would bo with- 
druwUi tbolr traditions would sustain the character of 
the service during the present generation. Their successors 
would be trained up under a system of routine; and the pro- 
fessional ambl^u which has prompted innumerable improve- 
ments would bgcome less directly operative. The policy 
cf railways^ would no longer be guided by the impulses which 
actuate ihauufacturura and enterprising mcicliants. It 
is also- wortii while to remember that the btate means the 
Parliament, and tixat the House of Commons is a fluctuating 
body. Ten or twenty years hoiico the progress of democracy 
may have entirely. changed the character of the House, and 
all administrative and economical conditions may have become 
largely modified. It is true that property in railways might 
bo vudangered, even in private hands, by the prevalence of 
novel theories ; but tho possibility of a deterioration in tlie 
diaractor of l^e gjoverniiig body may bo considered as an 
argument against thewextensiou, of oflicial functions. Unless 
strong reasons for the change can bo adduced, the mere dis- 
turbance of investments by a compulsory purchase ouglit not 
to be wantonly effected. Tho cxipital of the ordinary railway 
stock belongs to owners who arc not satisfied with a low fixed 
income ; and tlxcrefore it woi^d bo diverted into other employ- | 
meats if an annuity or a ^capital sum were substituted ibr a 
dividend. Jt is not tho duty of Parliament to provide invest- 
ments, but it is a bArdsliip to force capital into now einpioy- 
ments. 


; THR NEIGHBOURS OF FllANCE. 

A lthough the dafa are gone by when France affected 
to give, tiio Europe, and when French opinions 


and Fxenw taste^jruled a la^e part of the modem world, yet 
it is imppssiblef fbat countries most nearly in contact with 
France shpuM net be affected by, and interested in, tho varied 
events of ]Pveticlttiiisto^, «r. that Franco herself should not in 
xeturh be' influenced li^y iVkht is being tliought and done in 
the eountri^ most n^ly bordering on her. Tlie Times has 
letely published, a curious ocebunt of the conversation of one 
its OomepoBflents with a leading member of the present 
hiinistry ; and tlie franlciiess which this official personago dis- 
played invited furnished a striking proof of tlie respect 
entcfctained by at ienst a-, porlfon of French society for English 
•opin^n.\\'Tha prlea^iit^have moulded tlicir political creed 
in a great mea8.iiro on an English basis, and to imitate 
Engli^ . Ffdfliantentary' government has been their pe- 
mniidn. ^ ^They,. mWo all ^persona, are thcre- 
mw turtiMlty .an|ioue ^to be thought well of here, | 
and. best /{iofesihlo^ colouring to the move- : 

ineiit^bji^ tl^ hai^ at the deii of so many glaring | 
«beniatiotiii''ft9,m: tlieirMprineiffles, obtained a diare of power. I 


and that the French, being fit ffir nothit^ fb^ ^ 

have no highly aspirations. Sttil, somehlcfiHr ^ 

opinion filters into France, gnd pt^ucf s reaultti b- 

but nevertheieas incontestable. On sqch amoccittiow ^;^ 
Coup (Tdiat of 1851 Englisli opinion H as pow^lM^ jfw^ 
other description of rnoral influence. When a 
up his mind to shoot down the nseeAmy number. of nlh l^irr' • 
countrymen in order that the rM may submit^Uetj^ ; 

dictation, he is not likely to be deterred from carmB^ioeil, 
what he lias begun by leading articles in foreigitL > 

The Commune, x^ain, and thb Assembly .wtVVerHsillf^^ w; 
moments of excitement, never troubled their bea^ 

English or any otlier opinions, except perhaps the otldumt of; ' 
German military men. But in quieter times, when aatnetiiiag , ' 
like order is being preserved, and men cannof. hdp ai^siig/ . 
themselves \yhethcr tho conrse tliey arc pursuing is oM 19 i;'eiy' 
to load to permanent prosperity and security, the ju^gq^tof 
England, far more tlian that of any other nation, a ' 

manner which cannot be traced or cxplsiued a ovtiq;: 
tho minds of the rulers of Franco. So keenly" hay^ tiiO * 
momhera of the present Goveniment felt the sting^w.Eiiigl^ ^ , 
criticism that a report was started that the " 

of tlie Times into France was to be forbidden; x^d jaltimug^' .* 
any serious intention to take so foolish a stop waa'ImiuAdHltplJl!;. 
repudiated by the Government, yet the ro^iort could Jblodiy-; ' 
have been sot on foot unless the annoyance fdlt id hi^., . 
quarters had lieen very great. The judgtnent«^ Ellgla&d..^ ' 
may sometimes be wrong, and the adulation poured on tho ^ 
Emperou by a large number of Englishmen in the latter, days V 
of his reign may have been one of tlie causes that blinded himi-' 
to his real position. We cannot say that ours is tii#Bttll smal} 
voice of wisdom to which tho French in their better moments 
give heed. Still, on tho whole, Englisli opinion a$ to Frisco x 
is independent and sensible, and based on better information 
than any other foreign opinion to wiiich tho French cuulis^n, 
and it seems evident that it docs affect France, although no 
one can proiciid to say to what extent or in what precise luude 
this happens. 

England in return feels tlie effect of what is going on ""hi 
France. The literature of France lias inde&i lately lost laueh ' 
of its hold on England, ^Mirtly because there is a natural 
tendency to disbelieve the conclusions at which utibuooesrfiti 
people arrive, and partly because this literature itself hM lout ' 
its force and sinring, and is in a state of temporary decetienoef 
But Uio poiilicsil history of Fnmce never ceases to inteved; ; 
Englishmen. No one can doubt that the excesses aud ' 
testable outrages vS the Communists powerfully aided 'i , 
domestic causes to diminish the prestige and influence of ,tbe 
Glaustunk Government, If this was what liberty cai^ to, 
many timid or thoughtful Englishmen said, it would* mhapji ’ 
be better to put a little check on our own ardenf effoffo^ih 
that direction. People began to dislike ^luioge; find lotrited' 
with dread on a Ministry that was always medb&tlftg some 
new and startling iiuiovalLon. The triatD{di of 
public opinion, stimulated by tho contemplation of E^noe, luMi 
been complete in this direction, aud the bold innovatipg^. 
Government of Mr. Gladstonb has now b^me one of 'ti|6 * ^ 
meekest and most do-nothing Administrations of 
times. The dlstanco between the present House of ' ' 
mens when debating the clauses of the two jpeat Irisb^ 
Biih>, and its attitude this Week, when it mnt 
business part of a day in vainly (ftideavdhting^to..imidb 
how woodlands should be rated, is beyond tho 
words to express. On Wednesday it .was seirioUs^jM^v 
}K>8odto interrupt tho whole busfticss of Ae counj ^ * bOlWia ^ 
some one whis|>6r6d that the S]i|n IumI come. ^ 
of tho most languid Vestry could scarcely go Ibrth^ 
this. Nor is it only the Commune tlmt has contrilmtfpM'V^^ 
produce this growtix of English Conservatisim 
think that France is in a state of perpetual ooiiniia|K 
tills confiwon is due to the j^rverse 
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biibly have come round to the concluaion that liberty bed not 
done ao very much harm in France after all. But the 
counter revolution got up by a coalition of men witb the 
most diacordant ainia and bdiefii has reawakened the sus- 
picion that Fmoee can never go straight, and that the use of 
France is, like that of iho drunken Holot, lb show virtuous 
iorciguers what to avoid. It is by no means im|)Of»ibie that 
if the dissolution in England is delayed till next year, events 

ill ricuice inflj cxtrciac an apimiaWeiiillueiice on itsresiila 

jMotliLng could bo more unfortunate for Libcntl candidates in 
England than any sudden cliaiigo of things in France which 
should bring the extreme section of Kadicul polltioiana into 
power, and, so fitr, tHb intriguo by which M. Tiiilks was ousted 
Jium power may prove to bo of scrvico totha supporters of 
jVIr. Gladstonk. On the other hand, if during the next twelve 
months the Conservatives abuse their power, and are 

guilty of glarrag acts of tyranny, or copy the worst acts of 
the old Imperial Governmont, tho effect may ho to produce a 
reaction in England and to awaken a syinpatliy for French 
Liberals which will aid the Libcnil party hero. But if nothing 
particnlar happens in Franco, if the Conservatives just manage 
to live on and do some good things like recurring to Frec- 
Irado, and some bad things like bullying editors and profecU, 
the probable effect on English parties will bo iavourablo to 
llie ^nscrvatlves here ; for they rofircavnt those feelings of 
Eiiglisliineu which prompt them to bclievo that Frenchmen 
are tilways making mistakes, and that the best way to avoid 
tlioir errors is to stick tc» all that we cull specially our own. 

France and Germany are at present too dccjily and avowedly 
hostile t for either to aUend much to what the other chooses 
to think or say. The pressure of tho occupation is still 
iicutely felt, and Frenchmen dure not give expression to any 
criticism which might offend those who still are ^juartcrcti us 
conquerors oil French soil. In Germany French politics nro 
regarded with unblushing frankness only from the point of 
view of German intorcbls. German critics express tlieinsclves 
as ratlier pleased than otherwise at tho advent of tho now 
French Government to power, becauso they choose lu see in i 
it u goarantoe that tln-re will bo continued ii. Fnuico the 
of pteseivirig a llcpublic without Republicanism, 
which they, porlmps rightly, conaidcr to be tho Myatem 
moat likely to keep Friucc perpetually weak, ns *1 has neither 
the strength of coucontrutod authority nor the support of 
popular eutliusiasm. The fear of Fr.inco being led into the 
championship of the Papacy has dctcrminc<l all the recent 
jjolicy of Germany and Italy ; and nothing could have been 
more unfortunate I'or li c l*apacy thuji that two of tho neigh- 
bours of France should have been roused, by tlie apprehen- 
sion of French itivcrforence, to strong and active measures 
against tlie dericai {larty ; while hVanco ])robably has not tho 
will, and ckrtaiuly has not the powoi, to inU rfero on tho part 
of the Ps^cy at all. There ciui be no doubt that the j[>rcscnt 
attitude of Germany and Italy has <lecj>ly luodilictl the I'oreigii 
policy of the present French Guvernmonr, many of the lead- 
ing members of which arc inclined to do all in thoir power 
to help tho PoP£ ; und it is only because Germany, and Italy 
under the shelter of Germany, insist ]X)fiiiiveiy on iiaving their 
own way, that tho Duka of Buoglik recognizes tho necc&sity 
of succumbing. Still it is not Italy or Germany, nor even 
England, but Spain, Uiat ut the present moment most affccia 
and is affected by France. It was in u great measure tlio 
existence of tho French Kepublic that inado the reign of 
Ahauso a failure ; and it was thtf examplu of France that 
made many Spaniards acquiesce in the conclusion that when 
Monarchists are witliout any Monarch whose reign is possible, 
a Itepublio without Republioane. is the best soluUou of tho 
diffiwty. Tho same causes too which prevent Franco iroin 
interfering generally on behalf of tho Papacy oiieratc to pre<- 
vent its interfering, as many members of the present Fronch 
uovorninoot would no doubt gladly see it do, on belialf of the 
Carliits. Sotting aside the direct action of tlio Communist party 
in both countries, whicii,howevor,isnot an inconsiderable cause 
of the present anarchy in Spain, tho number of indirect inodes 
in which different ovents in Franco [lave helped to produce 
this anarchy is remarkable. On tho other luuid, the unarcljy 
of Spaih is lii^ly useful to the Conservative party in France, 
as it warns Frouclimcn of tho utter folly of allowing tlie 
condttct.of public affairs to foil into the hands of men who 
are destitute of every crudity requisite for conducting them 
plropoTiy;, and the weakness and incoherence of the new 
I'oderai Kopublie affords a salutary lesson to tlioso Freucli- 
mea who have noutflshed a belief tliat tilings would go op 
beitor in Frifftee if its great component distficts Were invested 
with something apprdu&ing le indopondcnco. 
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ACn: AND tSR inSOEI^^ 

T he. tooit impoi^ diu«M of tfy. FoBtfm’ft noW’ tki k 
the 3rd, which repeals Act and the Cbme 

of the Bducatioii Act^ Thtesteffad men live leag^ end 
tlie provorb seems likely to ber mode good in the Sue of 
the latter of these provisionB. For two years all the wrath of ^ 
Uie Dissenting community has been poured out on it. Tkat^ 
a man wha is too poor to pay for his oLildren’a soWing 
should bo allowed to choose whore they shall bo taught rei^* 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, has called forth as much 
vituperation as over fell to tho share of the Established 
( •hurches of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Tet, in spite 
of all this, the 25th ClauKO is substantially re-enacted in the 
3rd Clause oi* the new Bill. There are important changes 
in tiie form of tho danse, but none that affect its spirit. 
Tim school fees are no longer to be paid by tlm School 
Boards; the inability of tho parent will only constitute a 
reason for their being paid where a by-law requiring children 
tu attend school is in force, and iho allowance made to the 
parent to enable him to pay tho school lees is not to exceed 
one farthing fur each aitcTidancc, amonnting at tlie outside to 
about 2^y/. a w'eek. But tho liberty of the parent to choose 
to what school his child shall be sent, provided that there 
are more than one, is retained ; and though the Jiinita- 
tion of the foe to a farthing fur each attendance makes 
it clear that no portion of it can go to subsidize religious 
teaching, yei tlio whole ten farthings may go to subsidise 
schools in whicli nJigions teaching is given. Mr. Dixon 
is perhaps no longer able to look at this question with the 
calniucfes becoming a Ghriatian philosopher, but if he should 
by any chance be still open to reason, wo should like to ask 
iiim how he thinks proposals similar to his own would have 
been received at tho hands of the Government. No doubt^ 
when Mr. Forsteu sat down after moving for leave to bring 
in a Bill to set up School Boards every where, to make all 
School Board schools ^cnlar, and to compel all parents who 
caniK^t afford to pay thoir children's school fees to* send them 
to School Board schools, there W'ould have been a little 
chorus of praise. The reprosentatives of the Nonconformist 
interest would have got up one after another to congratulate 
tho Government on having at length — ** at ienglh ’* would 
have l>cc'U markedly accentuated — appr»xiched the subject in 
a siatesmanliko spirit. But when liie statesmanlike incasuro 
had gone to a division, what would have been ils chance of 
success ; and if by some inconceivable series of accidents it had 
pjisscd tlirough Piirliamont, what would have been its reception 
ill the country / Mr. Dixon may say that it is not his busitiesB to 
answer these questions. But he will admit that the responsi- 
bility of the Govoniment in matters of this kind is greater tlian 
the rcspousibiliiy of a private member. Mr. Dixon has done 
all thut is required of him when lie has thrown his pledges 
to his constitueniR into the form of a Bill, and done his best to 
whip up the ninety odd members who usu'illy follow him into 
the lobby. But this is not the way in which a Minister of tho 
Grown can deal witli tho subject of National Education. He 
has to til ink ofsoructliing more than the empty enunciation of 
barren priiicIpleK, It rests with him to see that, ao far os 
itol lament and the Executive con* ensure it, tho people ^all 
be oducatud, and if he docs not see his way to reaching tliib 
end by one road, ho is bound to try to reach it by another. 

Mr. Dixon cannot judgo tho Govcniiiieut iairiy on tills 
question, because ho has somehow peranudud himself that it 
might easily bo dealt with in die way he suggests. He 
does not lind iault with them for not at once proposing 
to disestablish tho Church of England. If there are any fiery 
.spirits among his supporters who Wish him to go the length of 
voting against Minialors at every opportunity because they 
will not adopt Mr. Miall’s motibn, he probably does his best^. 
to soothe them with assurances that pubtio men must not 
bo too lar ahead of Uieir time, and tliat thciu is a great deal 
of work to bo done in the constituencies and in Parlimnont 
before disestablislimont can fairly be forced downyU Miuistcr’a 
Uiroat. Yet it is probable that to diMc.^tabiish^the Church 
of England would be an easier matter than to force any 
number of English parents to send tlicir children to secular 
schools^ or to insist u{)<iu rural ratepayers setting up schools of 
their own when tho educational wants of the parish are amply ^ 
satined by a voluntary school , maintained at the expme of 
tiie parson and Uic If impossibilities are not to be 

demanded even of a Liberal Gevernment as i^ida d»8es- 
tabiishment, why should imj^ibilities be demanded of them 
as regards demenjtery bducation ? ' 

It my be aakc^ why, if the zstb Clatue, or eMB^hititf tm- 
temobfil'to th 4 e^th CIauw, ii eo iodii^eneeble to educMioiiel 
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•n maou wbieh owkl aot .oew- tw 
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MAar% ohaxged with the {Mj^notok \c£ aebool iim ia 
jiw iom of puento too poov pay ihoin thon^TOfli 
ia to be regarded quite a]^ from xeligioue coaddecatiom 
ae a Bubstontlol improvement in the Education Act. On 
thui point the only doubt is whether the Bitl might not 

hare advAritageotuIy friiihcr ii& tlio aame diraotion. 

But even ee regards the religious difficulty the 5td Clause of 
the amending Bill promises to bo an improvement on the 
.a5th Clause of the Act. It may seem a mere matter of 
words whether the z^l. which is the most that can be paid 
ftir any one child is paid by the School Board to the managers 
of a voluntaiy school, or by the Guardians to the parents of 
dw child* ^e rigid Nonconformist may say that in tlieory 


dw child* ^e rigid Nonconformist may say that in tlieory 
one process is os bad as another ; that if it goes against his 
principles to allow his money to support, however indirectly, 
a school in which somebody rise's religion is taught to some- 
body rise's children at somebody else'a expense, tho wrong 
dooe to his conscience is equally great whodier the payment 
bo called poor-rate or education-rate. In practice, we suspect 
the wrong will seem very much less. The analogy which has 
so often been quoted of paupem dealing at Dcnotuinationaiist 
grocers' or cheesemongers' will again be useful by way of cz- 
rianation* If, instead of giving outdoor relief in money, it 
bad been tlio custom for the Guaixlians to pay tho 
bills contracted by outdoor piupers at certain shops, 
great objection would probably have been taken to the 
paupers being allowed to choose these shops for tliemselves. 
The Guardians would have seen the name of tho shopkeeper 
at the hood of every bill scut in, and some among tlidm 
might easily have been troubled with a sonso of personal re- 
sponsibility for the pauper's selection. As it is, tho money 
spent in outdoor reliri is |)aid to tlie individual pauper, and 
bqrond taking care tliat it is not, at the outside, more than 
enough to keep body and soul together, tho Guardians have no 
Anther concom about it. i;>ull more will this distinction hold 
good in the case of educational relief. Under tlie 25th Clause 
the pay meats are in a manner ticketed. They are made, not 
by die individual mtcpiyoi‘8, but by tho rating authority, and 
they are made to tbs tSchoul Boards. A Town Council or 
the overseers of a parish are mider much greater temptation to 
come forward as martyrs than the individual ratepayer is, and 
they have far more direct notice when the occasion presents 
itself. Under tJie 3rd Clause of the present Bill there will be no 
such held for cheap lieroirim as was afforded at Birniiugham 
the other day. There is veiy much less glory about a 
solitary ratepayer refusing to pay his poor-rate than there is 
about a whole Town Council r<‘fusing to lionoiir a precept of 
the School Booid. The one is cosily confounded witli the muss 
of defaulters, and unless he can contrive to rnako liiiitsulf especi- 
ally conspicuous, he may lie supposed not to have the moans 
of paying the rate, instead of having a spirit abovu paying it. 
Here and there perhaps un ellbrt wdl be made to scruw some 
well-known persouage up to tho point of overt resistance, Vmt 
even then it will bo only an act of individual obstinacy, ami 
AS such it will lie very much loss striking than tho olllciul protest 
of a whole Town Council or oven of a brnco of overseers. There 
^ is a fair prohai>ility therefore that tho proposal of tlic (Govern- 
ment^ though it will not silence the Dissenters, will at ail 
even^ deprive them of die means they have hitherto enjoyed 
of making their grievances look larger tlian life. To transfer 
tho controversy about the a 5th Clause from the rating auilioritiea 
to the ratepayer is like tiumiiig a noisy man out of doors, lie 
may riiout as loudly as ever, but the atmospheric conditions 
will be less lavourable to his sliouts annoying his neighbours. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE JUDICATURE BILL. 

A S might have been anticipated, the notice papers are 
. ribpidiy filling with amendments on the Judicature Bill. 
Of those, which have appeared at present, by far tlie most im- 
portant are Mr. Osboume Mouoam's and Mr. Fowler's. Tho 
Ofaject of Mr. Moroam’s amendments appears' to be to fix 
in thed iauses of the Bill tlie concessions which the Attoknh'- 
QensaaL offer^ on the second reading. One of these was 
ttsA ever y Common Law Division should have the aid of at 
Joust one Eijuity-traincd Judge. Tlie ATtORMEv-GEKKHAL 
very reasonabij objected to tho introduction oi' a clause whioh 
riiomd specify the qualtfieation of die Judges to bo appointed, 
by-refrrenee to die ixictional distinctions which it Is the object 
of ihe Bin to obliterate, and we are glad to see that Mr. 
Kobaak Ibaspaid due regard to Sir Jouk Colemdqe's scruples* 
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that om oe«djr'aOTb%tM j!|i4gs 
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aeobidsnca isdih tho Goymiumt iibd|e,/ It |f 
bahb diat a vaoanqy may^occor in aw uburt^lt^^ 
system comes into onatatkm, but if it should it hriM dm 
important that the Common Xaw Judges 
ia0, have the support vrhloh they have asked ibr^ atiA" that the ' 

ap{>ointBient of the new Judge should not be dolayed ftr want 
of a vacancy. Mr. Morgan aocordingly proposes that iSm ndsr 
Judge in each Court shall be appointed in any evenly aud 
if this sliould happen to' lead to an excess beyond the intended 
streugth of the Court, the quorum should m reduced to five 
on the occurrence of the next vacancy. This is clesxfy' better 
than leaving the efficiency of the Courts at the Commenee- 
meat of the Act to depend on chance, and it is not at all likriy 
that the reduudancy of strengtli, if it occum^at aUi witt last 
more thou a very sliort time. After the pinci|de hm been so 
frankly conceded, it is not to be supposed that any opporitiou 
will be offered to this mode of giving effect to wbsstevesybody 
seems to desiro. 

Aiiotlier important amendment proposed by Mr. Mobgan 
relates to the constituiion of tho Court of AppeaL On this 
point, as on the odier, tho Attorney-General entirely agr^ 
with Mr. Mono an's view. Under the Bill as it stands tho nine 
ordinary Judges of the Appeal Court would havecomprised-only 
two Equity Judges, one of them being at least as much arepio- 
seotativo of Common Law as of Eqiyty. To remedy th^ (he 
ArioBNEY-GENEiiAL Suggested that, instead of tiansfeixing at 
proposed three Common Law Judges to that Courts thsM new 
Judges versed in Equity should be put into it. ms pro- 
posal was welcomed with general approval, and has been em- 
bodied in Mr. MoiuiAn's amendment. 

A more serious question is raised by the amendments 
of which Mr. Fowlbb has given notice. It has been ad- 
mitted on all hands, thronghout the controveny to wbtoh 
the Bilf has given rise, Uiat, if die procedure of ffie Court 
of Chancery is to be reibrmed by the substitotioit of 
vivd V0C6 for affidavit evidence on contested issues, as pvo- 
posod by the Bill, by the resumption by the Chief Judge iu 
Bankruptcy of his own duties, now delegated to ReKiatYars, 
and by remedying the justly denounced praetlce of naud^g 
over Judges' work to Chief Clerks wit&>ttt any adequate 
check from superior authority, a considerable increase of 
judicial strengtli will be required. Parliament has before it 
a choice between two things. Either it may make a paper 
reform in tho Court of Chancery by directing four Judges of 
First Instance to do in a workmanlike way the work of eight, 
with the full knowledge tliat the direction must be simply dis- 
obeyed as an impossibility, or it may suppfy the means of per*' 
ibrniing its behests, and tell the Court oi Obsnceiy that it shall 
no longer be allowed to got throu^ its business in the hurried 
and slovenly fasliion which has hitherto prevailed, aud shall be 
supplied with just so much numerical strength as it really re- 
quires, and no more. No one doubts that ffie House of 
Commons means tliis great reform to be a realHy, and that it 
would not knowhigiy suffer it to bo converted into a dham ibr 
want of the requisite strength in any of the Courts ; W one 
of tho difficulties incidental to a diacusBion of such defeaUs in 
ComrnittGe of tlie whole Houso is that only a few members 
aro practically acquainted with the necesoHaea of the caso, and 
that most of those ore deterred by feelings of periOkitSl 'driS«- 
cacy from introducing proposals which might very prbbably 
lead to tlieir own udvam*ement. We are very ,glad,'fliefelbre, 
that tlie subject has been taken up by a member who, though 
in former times fiimilier vrith Equity practice, has long ceased 
to have any professional inlorest of his own to promote. Mr. 
Fowler indicated his views with great rioarness in hts smech 
upon the second reading. He pointed out tihat the Court 
of Chancery, witli only the sumo number of four Judges of 
First Instance whioh it had more than thirty yean ago, is 
now doing an enormously increased amount of woric; that 
tho exbting arrearsi, tJiough they may bave been some- 
what cxaggerateil, are at any rate enough to show that 
the Judgt.'a are strained to tho utmost and -yet unable to' 
keep pace with their duties, and oonsequeiitiy that any 
additional labour thrown upon them must bo tuet ly 
additional strength. The only (|Ucstion is how lasge tho 
addition should be, and we have seen no attempt to impugn 
Mr. Fowler's calculation. 

Mr. Fowleu says that, if the Bankrupts worfe^ow dons by 
deputy is thrown upon the Court, as tho Bill r%hdy pwqposei^ 
the entire time of one additional Judgd vrill^fae xequiced for 
that purpose* In point of fret, itia eum oomneii toeee two 
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BifriMraiB than one aitting in the place of the Chief Jttdge^ 
ana no one conversant with the CSaurt of Bankrupted wlQ 
any that one additional Judge would not be iUUy occupied 
with that business alone. To deal with the abuses of the 
Judges* Gbamben in ]^uxty is a still more fi>nnidabl6 
business. Only the suitors in Chancery— ha|)pUy a small 
section of the cooiniunity — and their proiesaional advisers 
know the extent of the mischief. The Chief Clerks are so 
loaded with judicial work, which they were never meant to 
do, that their own work in taking accounts and the like 
gets hopelessly in arroar, and all the delaja of the old Masters* 
offices are reproduced and aggravated. The Judges, with 
only stolen hours to give to it, are wiiolly unable to cope with 
their share of the Chamber business. What comes to them is 
humed^througk or tlinist aside in a manner neither satisfac- 
tory to themselves nor to the suitors, and nine-tenths of what 
ought to ^ to them stops diort with their subordinates, 
bemuse it ia known that the Judges have no opportuni^ of 
attodin^ to it. It ia the same with more serious questions 
arising in Chambers, which require a full discussion. Sum- 
mmiaes are adjourned for argument into Court, and appear 
w^ after week in the paper without being reached, until a 
brief on an adjourned summons baa come to be regarded as 
an intermittent amusement for months. As a natural conse- 
quence suitors commonly put up with Chief Clerks* decisions 
rather than encounter the law's delay, and the result is that 
the right to have an adjudication on all important points by 
the Court is dt facto denied to Chancery suitors. Mr. 
Fowlxr will, wo are sure, bo backed up by every one who has 
any experience in the matter in saying that each Judge requires 
from one to two days a week to dispose of the Gliambor business 
prOMrly belonging to him, which is now shunted on to his 
clorka ^e most moderate alloa*ance tliat can be made on 
this account is one J udgo added to the strength of tlie Court. 

But these calls upon the Judges' time are small in com- 
parison with that which the duty of hearing witnesses instead 
of reading affidavits and depositions will impose upon them. 
Bver since 1852 attempts have been made to remedy this 
abuse. They have all failed because tlie Judges, seeing that they 
had no time to sit as at Nisi I’rius, showed very Jittlo inclina- 
tion to encourage viva voce examination. Other reasons con- 
tributed to the miscarriage. One (not the least imjiortant) 
which this Bill will remove was, ffiat cross-exaiuination in 
Chaneciy lost half its value by coming loo late to aiford 
opportunity for contradiction. Witnesses knew that what 
they said on crosS' examination could not bo displaced by 
counter-evidence, and they adhered wiili proportionate te- 
nacity to what they hf.d sworn in their affidavits. All 
^tfiis ^Xbc- Choacery X}ivi.sion .is to 

have**!^ examination and cross-examination of witnesses 
whenever necessary, and the work now either left undone or 
done out of Court by a number of examiners is henceforth 
to be done by the Judges themselves. It is a common thing 
now to hear depositions, which have occupied an examiner 
days to take, read in Court in an hour ; and if the change in 
the practice is to be anything but nominal, a vast increase of 
judicial time must bo bestowed upon the hearing of every 
case involving a contest of facts. Any one who pleases may 
be able to form on estimate of the extent of tliis tax on the 
time of the Court by reading one of the daily reports of Uie 
TlCBBoaNG trial. Ho will probably find tliat he can digest 
over his breakfast all that it lias taken the Court a whole <lay 
to extract, and tliis will give a ialr measure of the additional 
burden which will be thrown upon tlie Equity Judges by 
requiring them to hear witnesses inatedd of resuliug their evi- 
dence. Mr. Fowlrii, wo are satisfied, rather underrates the 
additional strength which will bo called for on tliis account 
when he puts it at two Judges; but even witli this modest j 
estimate added to the requirements of Bankruptcy and 
Chamber business, ho is driven to the conclusion that nothing 
IsMi than a staff of eight Judges of First Instance will suffice 
to keep down the work of the Chancery Division. He accord- 
ingly proposes to add three Judges to the five (other than the 
Loia Chancellor, who will not sit as a Judge of First 
Instance) who form the quorum as the Bill stands. If it 
could be shown this is an excessive demand, there would 
be reason to reject it ; but in trutli it ^vill be mudi more 
difficult to prove its sufficiency ; and if it is not coiicoded 
the Bill will simply break down, and the Chancery Judges 
will have to bear the reproach of not giving eflfcct to directions 
in an Act of Parliament which it will bo a physical impossi- 
bility for them to comply with. If the Governmont uro in 
'earnest in supporting the Attorney-General's denunciaUon 
of hilling parsimony in such a matter, there can bo no oppo- 
SKtion to the proposaL The effect, no doubt, will be to add a 


HtOe to the of the Courts. If theimhemeU adxM^ there 
will be twen^^^lhhgjlu^M of First Inetono^ 
bo sometimes^ ocoojAid in the Court 6f Aiqiea). , Thd prmoS’t 
establishment ia twonty-*toiir Judges of First Instonoei'jSttA'tiie 
addition of one certainly seems moderate enough whenVthe 
extra work thrown upon the Courts is taken into eon* 
sideiation. 

In a thoroughly statesmanlike spirit, Mr. Fowler pro* 
poses further to utilize the increased strength of the Court 
by remedying incidentally another not unimportant defect 
in the Bill. At present it provides that points of law may, 
be reserved for, and errors of single Judges corrected by, 
Divisionul Courts, as is dono now by me Common Iaw 
C ourts in Banc. In terms those clauses extend to the 
Chancery Division, but they would be utterly inoperative 
there, because no Divisional Court could sit without piwysiog. 
tlio business of the Division. As regards the Cbaneeiy. 
Court, the quasi-appeal to the Divisional Court is a paper 
provision only. The Lords Justices, who have hitoerto 
fulfilled somewhat the same function in Chancery which the 
Courts in Banc do at Common Law, are no longer to ait tor, 
that purpose ; and the result ia, that whilo suitors at Law iU' 
the most trilling action would have the protection pf an in- 
termediate hearing, suitors in Equity in tho gravest cases 
would be forcod to go direct Irom a single Judge to tho 
ultimate irreversible Court of Appeal. Ono of two things is 
ccrbiiii ; cither tho jurisdiction of tho Courts in Banc which 
the Bill preserves is a mistake, or else tho practical denial of 
a similar appeal in Eejuity is a wrong, and wo think Mr. 
Fowlku has hit upon tho right way of curing this patent- 
defect in tho Bill. He proposes to group his eight Equity' 
Judges in four subdivisions of two each, giving to them 
jointly jiowors analogous to those exercised by Common 
Law Diviaidns, and entrusting to the Lord Chancellor the 
duty of regulating by Gene^ Orders tho nature of tho 
business which shall como to these subdivisional Courts. 
The working of his scheme would thorofore be, that 
for tho bulk of tho business, such as tho hearing of 
witnesses, tho conduct of Chamber business, the disposal of 
motions and petitions, and the like, tho two Judges of each 
subdivision Would sit separately ; while for tho hearing of 
reserved points and other matters of equivalent importunco 
they would Ibrm a Court of two, like the tSourt of the Lords 
Justices, to which suitors havo become accustomed. This, if 
not an absolutely perfect arrangement, is, wo believe, by far 
tho best w'hicli can be easily worked into tho frame of the 
present Bill ; and ail who dcsiro to give full effect to tho prin- 
ciple of tho Government measure, witlmut party prejudice or 
petty and pernicious economy, should, wo think, give Mr. 
Fowler their hearty support. 


annexation of the fiji islands. 

T he ((uestion of adding tho Fiji Jaiands to the Colonial 
Empire of Grout Britain is not unattended with difficulty. 
When tho project was first suggested a dozen years ago, it waa 
regarded wlih favour by the Duke of Newcastle, tlien Colonial 
Secretary, but ou tho earnest opposition of Mr. Gladstone ifi 
was disapproved by Lord Palmerston's Cabinet. Tho reasona 
against tho assumption of additional responsibilities of govem- 
nicQt uro obvious and urgent ; yet it would appear that Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues have at least considered the 
annexation, or ()erbaps tho protection, of tho Islands os worthy 
of serious iiK^uiry. From the list of thoir probable motives 
any desire for an extension of territory may be confidently 
excluded. The feeling of the country on theso questions haa 
been altered or reversed sinco the beginning of the century; 
and the present Government is especially averse to any scheme 
which in a ditlerent state of opinion might be possibly sug- 
gested by national vanity. ISome of the Bupporters of annex- 
ation dwell on the convenience of acquiring a ctmling 
station in tho South Seas, and they point out that the 
circuit of British dominion is interrupted by a rap gf many 
thousand miles botween Ncuv Zealand and British Cblumbia. 

It is also urged that tho United States may probhbly soon 
acquire formal possession of the Sandwich Islands, which 
may bo Hlrcudy icgarded as on American dependency ; but 
tho jealousy which has sometimes prompted EfuropmBtat^ ^ 
to claim couiponsation at iiie expense of third parties for the 
aggrandizement of their ueighbours haa happily becoxwt 
obsolete as a motive of English policy. At one time touto' 
unciisiness was excited in Australia by the supposed desim 
of the French ; but there can now be littie doubt mat 
the Englisli language is destined by some' pcooM tp 
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hw^ hueii inA^e out fof Profmor F a wcett'® BJ8 tf It oo«lil 
‘ Wyo been ahown rfuit thero was *i«7 likialftiood that it woidd 
lead to the in^oduction into tke Iloums of Oontmoas of 
young arwl able men wlio nro at present kept out by the 
exj)cn«e« of elections. In thU oonniry it ia MSUftl to HttSCb 
non) inpOrtfibCe to considerations of practical expediency 
tliau to doctrinaire logic, and the weak poiutof Professor Faw- 
CKTi's position was his inability to show tliat tlie change which 
he proposed would be atteiidcd witli any praotical advantages, 
or, indeed, with much result df any kititl. Election expenscN 
iR;iy bo divided into two heads. There are, lirst, the official 
oxpoiiscs, which may be prescribed and regulated, and diere 
.'U'C Uko voluntary expenses which a csuididate may choose to 
itiour, and which are of a kind with which it i« impossible to 
iuteriotc by Act of P;irlianient. At the last general election, 
for example, the total expenses liave been returned at 
1,500,000/. ; but otily 90,000/. of this simi, or one sixtoeuth, 
came under the licad of official expenses. Poor men are 
not likely to be much assisted by being rcliovcd of a trifle 
ilko this, while the other fifteen* sixteenths of the Ux titlil 
press on tliom. It cannot bo doubtL^d that one eflect of 
Professor Fawcktt*s moiisure would bo to multiply Uio 
number of contested elections. Men oi‘ small moatis or of 
uo means utall would be tempUnl to come forward us candi* 
dates, and rich men would naturally reseri to still more lavish 
expfmditure in order to get tho iKitter of o])pon< nts wlio could 
not afi^ord to go beyond the rogulur expenses which would 
fell on the mtopiiyors. A great deal more money would bo 
•Spent on elections, and poor candidates would still find it 
impassible to compete on ccjual toniia with wealthy ones. 

The class who would sufiur most would probably bo men of 
iikodcrato means and modorato opinions, who would bo uuiible 
to keep pace with tho reckless outlay of the millionaires, or 
tho atiu more reckless pledges of the deinagogucs. 

The practical question which w.as raised by Professor 
faircET'f's Bill was simply whether it was worth while to in- 
Iroduos a change of this kind for the [turposo of aifording a 
trifiisig and almost illusory relief to poor catulidaius. lb the 
measure woro accepuble on other grounds, wo do not tiiink 
•aueb could bo said against making tho coustitucncieH pay. 

Tiui burden which would bo thrown on thcui would bo very 
light — not more, it is culcuhilcd, than tUrec^halfpcnco in throe 
years from each ten-pound householder — and tins v.ould be a 
very BiAall prico to pay for a really beneficial cnango. But 
would Bio chaogfi. bo beneficial / Professor 1 'awcett hits 
himself ' tho danger of men of straw soiling up us 

caiuj^^tos, but ho thinks he has providuil for it by 
clause declaring that every unsuecesoful candidate wlio 
has not polled oae-liflh «*f tho total number of electors voting 

at an eioction ehaJ], with nis mover and secvinder, bo liabh; Jbr | THK riSUSIAX LANGUAtlE. 

ilk •ban of «apcu«*A LiwlVilly wcurreJ, iur lilt- provisiwi ! -r^T-niLE jewHIew «re .liwuwiiig t»t« probnblo .-iiliio of II.h 
ti prMufaog ofliMr*, {.oll-cterk.*, jiolirng-booihii or rooms, wid , \\ suah, uid linauciew aw doubtiiijf «l>oat tiw 

Other reqaiiitoa for the conduct ul tUo election, and slaiU he j proMpeniy of 11 iSUiio that has no public debt, a few words may m»t 
batmd to pay tho same to tho local authorities, so as to ; lie out nt place regarding tho pulislnid Uiiiguagu which is spukeu 

‘ by the King and his subjects. A good deal has heou revealed b) us 
frciiu the uisci’iptioua at Murghub and ]it‘bisUi:i, and we have 
every reiuK>n to couiiect the most ancient form of Poraiati with tho 
SSaiiskrit or the ludo-dermanic; but postorlty might have expected 
fi'fun the iiucicnt connexion betwreu <1 recce and f^ersia more than 
I it has actiually got. From Rpnrtftn intriguoa, llseed<>iouiii con- 
Uw .stamp to cHirne | qy^ste, and Koiuim expeditions, we ought tt> have obtained some- 
ill order to divide . thing lieyond incidental notices of Oritaita) citstotna tm which 
travellem have thri/wn double, and ecraps of dialects over whicJi 
philologists have wr.uiglcd. Indeed, a distinct fragment bus 
come down to us of another language spoken by a nation which 
euccumbi*.d to force and has been raxed out of hisloiy. l^autiis, 
in )ihi play of tliu FtrHuU^a, has trausmitted to us a specimen of the 
l*unic laiiguagii of sixteen lines in length, such sa it was when 
BPokeai by Jiuuiiihid ; pd SemiticachcihirB have felt no msunnount- 
ohlo diUicmliy in deciphering at least ten lines of il» purport from 
the ec^iiate ilohrew. \*it, at one pexiod, Persian was in all 
probability os femiliar a tujund in some of the bazaars of Asia 
Minor as ever Curthaguunn could have been in the Jorum of 
Horne ; and the jewels und brocades of Persian dmuties in Greek 
colonies doubtless excited as much attention os the Punic w*Hres 
cif llanuo, which Macaulay chantcteristically pfeoew near the 
shambles of Volero the fiesher, in the Virginia.*’ 

Tlieoiistoeles was presented by the Great King with the leveuue of 
thiee cities; in otiwr woida, he obtained what would now ho 
termied either or nn aasigBimuit for his pmoaal support. 

Groie, feliowiug Thu^dides ia praoronce So the exaggemlio^oi' 
KofkOB, tells us that tho Athenian general lesmt ui a year so 
much of ^ the Persiau lan^ago and customs as to be able 
personally to communicate witii the King, and toao^fuixe biscdtffi*- 
denoe.” And we all know that tlmaposti^ after tht^ bad 
8ie gift of tonguea, were beard lo apeak ia their ova veiiweuliir 
by •^FaHbiiiiiSi Model, and JOaniitea.” for all thbiL no am^h 
U^aaao ediid,bamof citiweidphra^ a aBotaoe 

of the epekaa hiyioge of Ebaa hm oom dem to m iaita 
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fitajlps be to 
incraaae wbat way ba obUed 1^ of 

oasujiidatca, mace srUilt cmsi io to MiliMn &«r 
in raajKrtrf, Woyjil 1* left JO ipild 
rfeeiy* 

It WHS afcatod tlmt ono.of the objeota.ef tbe Bill was to pro- 
mote tlitt oroteiiet of workihg-men members. Mr* Tbbvelyan, 
it appears, Las no ooiiiidanoe in a House of Gomnona in wiiich 
there ia not asingie member who has dug drains or trimmed ifH 
hedges. Whether any great accession of political wisdom 
would bo likely to result from active employnieni in these 
operations may possibly bo doubted, butMr. Morkison candidly 
explained that the advantage of bringing working-men into 
the llou.su would be to shbw how very aiily they would 
look wiicu they atternjaed to reduce Uieir theorica into 
tho form of practical legislation. It need hardly be said 
that tho notion that every class of the cemununity should 
bo (liroctly rcpresmited in Purliatnent by actual meinbors 
of its own ouUr is founded on an absurd misconception 
of the objects pi‘ such an assembly. Pledgers and ditchers 
may be al>lo to give valuable evidence on various matteri, but 
their evirbmeo c;m be obuiiuod without making them mi'tn- 
bbrs ; and it docs not follow that, because they are intimately 
acquaiuti'd with tho dotiils of certain grievances, they aro 
thereforo cajKiblo of devising a remedy for thorn. It is obvi- 
oii^y hopeless to attcinjit to preserve a real laliouriiig 
man in tbo noiiso of Commons, lor the simple roai^ou 
tliiit bo niuHt ccaHc to labour if he is to attend to Ids 
I'uriiaTncntary duties. Wo are not aware that any actual 
working'imui has over oitered himself as a candidate. Tho 
so-cailod rojircsL'iitiitive working-men arc only artisaua who 
have Ibiind it more profitable to abandon tlieir original trades 
for tliat of political agitation. It ia possible that, as 
Mr. Mur.uistix suggested, if Mr. OnoKii or Mr. BaxuLAL'an 
were to aluiinpt to pul their ideas of social regenoTation into 
a ibrm in winch they could be submitted to tlie House of 
Commons!, they would look extremely ridiculous; but it 
may bo questioned whether it is worth whilo to make an 
importunl ebaago in our 016010X111 system .on the chance 
of jiroduriag an exhibition of this khid. Election cx^fvm>es 
are not the only reason why the House of Commons is chir»fiy 
composed of uien of means. As a rule^ only a man with 
some sort of comjietenco can afibrd to give up so large a shnro 
of his liino as is requinnl for Parliamentary duties. It is quite 
certain that, if it is thought to be uecessary to have bedger.s 
and ilitohcrs in tlie liouso of Commons, it wll be nec.. 5 ssary lo 
coinpensuto ti»cin for giving up their regular occupations. 


L the amount payable out of the rales. There is no 
previmon, however, for re(|uiriug a deposit from a candidate 
befeechand, and ibo local authorities might liavo some difii- 
eirily ia veoevering election cx(>cnsos from men who have 
no money at all. It is obvious that there would be a 
Qoasidontolo temptation to {lersous of 
ibranurd. They might be put up 
a piurty, or they might bo anxious to bu bought olf. 
Tkieki cf kind aro not unknown at present, and tlicy 
would be greatly fecilitatcd und encouraged by tltp jdaii 
of nuddag oousdtucacica resjionsible for cieclUin expen.ses. 
Cendidatea would always have a chainx) of getting tho profior- 
tiow td votes whiife would entitle them to have Uieir expenses 
|»id Sx thauiyOr if tlioy fell below it, and could not find 
baniriira to hclfi them, they would sinijdy have to go through 
At BasdErnpicy Court, and leave the local auihorilies to 
nidirtt Ibr their inooey. PzofeBaot Fau'cett argued that, if 
^dte fatopayoES were to bear tite costs oi' clectious, tlxey would 
havo m totorast in keeping them as low as possible, and this 
wwhtd be a graak countar-clieck to tlie army of printer^ 
btS-peaten, advariisens solicitom, and other tradesmen 
end pieftNBsiaiud agaute who now pi\y u|)on candidates; 
Ins tha grantor port of these expenses would sull ooxitinuo to 
hdl on and it may be doubted whetlier Bicni is 

reidly tmek aaorgizi ibr i^uction in the regular ofiicial 
nopc^aditura^ Moreover experience doe-s not eiiouursga us to 
hope for viach fipom zatapayors in the way of promoting 
eoanmy. The kalptosniasa of ratepayers to ztgulata the 
anenditura of their funds ia cue of the notorious dilfioulties 
of local taxation, ottd we ahopld rather ex|K.ct to find expenses 
iUuadttitoish«adtartiw.fiW ItMtoimhlyl 


/ 
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oitgiMlehiipe^^^ Gve^^qr Bobmd ^ 

«W. W life W«WfeO t 
]^db>-]|^aiBM9^ ^Of as miglit Wimiwiii^ telb • gibWh^ fkm 
to the ihrmwdo ho 9 ko» mteh myeUftM Parolke. Wo^ ifeve, 
however) eom wqnis like pmumg or which MX on the 

0M» of the Ten Xhousami with weAcyinff itei'aiioa ; mid there are 
proper names whidii in spita of Laeoman brevity or Atkeoian 
amplificatioP) can be tracked to their soorcee. Sir W. Jones» it ia 

true, talks about ** learned trifling/* and seta llUlevalae on the , — ^ ^ . 

caliJcMpie. But, as can eaeily be eeen^ Alexander and Xenopbou to him by Toison d*Or. When an Engludifiimi) heweTern^.han 
most nava heard names pronounced which are surprisingly similar masterod the easiest furm of the letters^ he is atmok at ones 
to modem Fenian* lloxanaia iloahAn^or lioahana. Parysatiacon by the rimllarity between his own language Pei»tan> 
be nothing else but Pari-sadi) or Fairy-bora. Statim ia the PeEriim tnough tbo likeni^sa is not in sound or sense. Oendon may 
l^tara^ Star. The distance between Darius and Dora or Dartib be said to be unknown. IiianimAte things are neater, and B^tng 
is nothing. Xerxes, thougli derived by divinea and Oriontaliste tilings of the two sexes either have different nunea or are diatia* 
Rhanayandia, is marvt?llonBly like Sbir-Shab ; and ArtaxerYes, giiished by the aflixes nar male, and madah female. The dedon- 
if Artakbahaata in the cuneiform cliaracter, ia at this day, with siun of nouns causes no pcirplexity. There is a abort sign for the* 
the Parsees of- Western India, Ardesbir, or the Strong Lion. genitive, and an extra syllable for dative and aocueative; two. 

Our business, however, is with the modem Persian, and its terailDAllons distiugtiiKh the plund, with oecaaionally a third, 
origin and history are somewhat as foilowa. If the arrow-headed specially borrowed from the Anibic. The rules for aegtees of' 
]\)mlanwa3Uke fSanakiit,tho former certainly contrived to get rid conipansou are simplicity its«df‘ ; and verbs, iiutead of being er- 
of all grammatical complications and subtleties, tor nothing can ratic, defectivo, irrogiilur, IrAceable to two or three roote^ dlvirilife- 
be simpler ^an declonsions and conjugations in the modern under four or tive cciujugatioiis, are, for nil practical puiposes, 
tongue. The story runs that the Sassanian dynasty, about tbo conjugated according to one niotkod, and have three changes of 
third century of our era, patronized literature, and set the fashion tense. Then th« auxiliary \erbs to Ae, to bewiMf and to he 
of a pure and elegant dialect. There wera, about that time, two are chIKmI in for supple men Ury tcuMcs, or to form the passive 
forme Persian — Farsi, that of i^ersia proper, and the Pehlevi or voice. Now und then a iVisinu tuiperative is xeCmcd to soino 
Pahlavi, rough and uncourtly, and peculiar to Mazanderaii and ob^ioleto verb, and no polii^hed Inugunge is wholly without, some 
tho mountainous parts of the Finpire. This latter variety woe dis- grammatical viigury, or some eccentric deviation Irom rule; but 
countenanced, and the best or mast elegant form of harsi was hiatory may bo fairly challenged to produce any vehicle of thought 
eventually known iis the Zabani Dari, or language of the Court, and expression which coinhine.s equal regularity of construction, , 
Not long after this period camo Mahomet and his succesAora, and equal siinpli(‘/iiy of syntax, tmd equal wealth of phrase, 
carried everything boibre thorn. il(digion8,ma]inera, and language Persian, too, is not merely adapted to the development of a 
were either swept away or modilicd by the victorious Khalifs, great national literature; tot ho buhtletiesof the casuist, to tbo 
and though Firdu si composed his great epic mainly in the old flowing narrative of the historiau, to the raptures of the sonneteer, 
unadulterated Persian, the language was enriched and adorntid Writers of original talent have exc.ellcd in all these departments, 
by a copious infusion of Arabic words and phrases. What took place and others have embellishi^d history with memoira and oorre- 
has been remarked on other occA'^ions in the formation or develop- spondenco toeming with personal finccdotes and picturesque details, 
meat of mixed or composite lauguagea ; in England, when Norman Ilut Persian, in a largo portion of the Kaat, has monopbltzed the 
French came in contact with Old-English ; in India, when tho fleld of State, diplomacy, and social atfairs. For these latter pur- 
rustic Hindi was expanded by the aid of Persian into Urdu, the poi^s it is imqnestionably superior to Arabic, and it distances 
language of the cunlp, commonly called Uinduataui. Persian, iSuuhkrit und its numerous derivatives. It has not unjiisUy beeHr 
already copious and abounding in compeund eplilieis, was swelled btyled the French of the EosU A Persian diplomatrat or peti- 
by a torrent of Arabic. The framework of the language remained tloner can command every vaiiety and degree, from axtraviigant 
in all its simple solidity. The grammar, with its verbs and nouns, and lughtlowu metaphi>rs to short and perspicuous* phrases. A 
or as Oriental lexicographers put it, with its words for actiom and Viceroy can publish an edict, can promulgate a set rules, can 
for nofiufs, modiflod neither conjugation nor declension ; and the prescribe duties and threaten penalties in a fashion to be eouipra- 
fainUiar and common expressions for animaU, natural objects, and iieuded at a glance by nomads and rustica. Or, if so minded, bo 
things in daily use held thuir ground. But an enormous addition ctui, in controversy, resort to ** less accurate langimgs,” and veil bis 
was made to the power of cxprosHion possessed by educated and purpose in profu.se sentences where no diplomatist can he certain 
literaiy men, and, with the cliangeof religion, even the colloquial of a meanuig, and no grammarian detect a flaw. We really could 
use of many Arabic wonls and phrases was gradufdly adopted, conreivo Mr. Gladstone, laying down ** a choice of three courses 
The result is that a Persian writer, poet, historian, philosopher, or in correct and flowery Peraian, of hatmonious cadence, so as to 
divine, can at will vary his style, and express his muoning by re- bewilder tho House ; oiid we fancy that we could see our way. to 
course to profuse and seemingly inexhaustible stores. The transmuting a polished epigram by Mr. DUraeti into a dfetioh 
Persian and Arabic Dictionary of Kichardson now before us, which would he appreciated in tho bazaars of Bhiras. Indeed, so 
is A bulky volume of more than seventeen hundred pages, with copious and diversilied is the language, that it is possible to gO' 
two columns to each pago. Taking tho number of words even further, and to imagine tho Chief Comroiasi&ar of Public 
in each column, on the average, to be twenty, we have a Works crushing a subordinate and o savant, or rebuking, 
total of nearly seventy thousand for the combined forces of a deputation, in the style of tho Life of Tamerlane,** Jutowm 
these two great tongues. An eminont Orientalist has calculated to IVisiuii scholnrs as Uie Zufaiwiamab, or Book of Viottvy."' 
the total at eighty thousand. English students need uot^ how- It is curious that tho great Arabian lawgiver is credited with 
ever, imagioa raat, to become a fair Persian scholar, familiarity a saying that Persian ought to be spoken in Paitadisd, and to 
with one-quarter or even one-tenth of these ia imperative, if this day uniininious testimony to its praise and honour is borne 
we are correctly informed that fifteen hundred words supply the by diplomatists who have conducted aflaira in Iran, by reridents 
materials for a long evening’s debate in the House of Commons, and travellers who have made any progress in spei^ng it, 
it injl bo soon understood that a foreigner with a good ear and an and by Indion officials who have either studied it on the 
aptitude for languages may, by tho mastery of a few thousand frontiers of tho Punjab, or who were familiar with that less 
words, say from five thousand to ten thousand, appredate Sadi, perfect and pure form which was once in use, astboexpoueatoflaw 
dictate a letter in Persian, and discourse fluently with merchants and justice, in tho courts and tribunals of a large poraon of India* 
and officials at Tabriz and Teheran.^ The main difficulties are It is admirably suited to repartee, ptoverlw, pithy styiagSiatid 
es^ntoredat the outset. An Englishman maybe inclined to polished reproof ; and a language must have possessed a wonderful 
think other nations barbarians because they put words on paper strength and simplicity of its own to have enabled those v^o 
from the right hand to the left, because they only express some three spoke it to resist nuccossfully all great or substantial Pangea at 
yowela^ and because they have i^ed that there is a certain sound tnu bands of conquering Tartars and fiery and sealoua Arabs, 
inherent in each consonant which need not he otherwise written. Few languages have passed through such an oideal, <xr have 
We write rati, 6tce^ and milk. A Persian contents himself with survived such a strain. 

sn,^ and m/k, which to him signify, respectively, ** a year,’* the Wo must, however, candidly admit that its poetical and even 
a4|eeteve^bod,**iuidthelegal teru^^properly.’* Itmust be admitted, its prose works are too ornate, florid, and metapnorical to disarm 
fov all this, that Persian caligraphy is a stumbling-block and a a ngid censor or to suit a clasueal taste. Ihe supremacy of 
aora tinal to the temper* Oriental penmen have throe styles. The Horace is in no danger from the odes of Hafls. Zuleikha will 
first li termed Niahki, is nearly upright, and must be learnt before never speak and smile as sweetly as Lalage; and we are soon 
any asan iMn read asimple sentence in a book. The second is Talik, wearied with verses crammed full of jasmines and violets, thorns 
ana thoufgh words, esp^ally at the end of a line, are in this form and roses, lovers like moths perishing in the flame of the candle 
writtenslMitingly,oneaboveanother,th»partica)ardepartmentmti8t Sbirin pouting with tho lips of the tulip, and Leila distiAgufeked 
beotodied l^dl who aspire to become fair Persian aeWars. In the by the stature of tho cypress and the cheek of the me* We 
dhiidff called or hrohev, diacritical pdnta era nobly dis- may therefore rest assured that^ in spite of the Sheh-s virit^ our 

Nganied, many letters are run into those that follow thorn, and obvious interest in tho integrity and independence ef his 
m mult is a eroee between an expanded shorthand and those minions, and its own intrinsic merits, Perrian vrill not be heaped 
hfemlyfliicB which Sidney Smith ctedined to dedpber twenty- up on the curriculum of our schools and GoUegei^ iior will it add 
four fioura alter ho had put them on paper. ThedM^aAis toall a new terror to competitive ordeals. It will mhobfe lemaiii 
apMUianee a aeries of detenrent strokes and intemperate flourishes; what it has been hitherto ; a vast field of whicn the hamst is 
but eoMOAnate practice enables a class of clerks and aocountants oeeasionally reaped by eminent linguists, or h^ stevaitfi of the 
to read it on yntk a jmlaiiity and a celerity absolutely marvellous. Fordgn Office, or by members of the Indian Staff who ^ve found 
nfeiomuiig^haad, wiUi other lemies, waa bequeathed to the time for study in the monotony of the hot aeesMi, or have heard 
IvttilhQoTeaukeiri to IndfehyiteMussttlnm predecessor; and H the diiiteot spoken in the cantonments of Peshawur or the 


ptoflf of llw Twwtaily «8d wyrt tt* 

tM Wif9» «f th« fiOw • 

liletatiune ftow,left to nglM» w» oklff to toijtor w to* 
tiicacisaof the Penflaa character, and ae peninea.oif to 

ccNopete with, and even distance^ tfahnioetanS on tbeif. bTO 
ground. A Hindu has often been seen to get at the* pumH of a 
mass of papers discoloured by age, niildeweii by dam]^ and 
by tho tMst'tef toiae, vriiile a Mussulmiui has looked on hopefessm 
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Devriftt, Rut there hna not been a time einoe the^ days of 
Hi^u Raba, now more than half a century ago, in which 
Pcnna nud its inhabitants have so juativ oiaim^ a sham 
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and cumprolierisiveiiess, which enable writers to oondenee 
thought into an epigram, or to spread it out over a page ; to 
the exquisite siinplicity oi its giammatical rules ; to its splendid 
speciiiiuiis of Mligraphy; to its historical and poetical legacies; 
and to its merits as a medium of communication, whereby, wbetber 
in the Court, the Council, the tribunal of justice, the counting- | 
house, or iho mart of commerce, it is emphatically the dialect of 
ailiculate-speaking meii.e Wo have endeavoured ns much os { 
nowibie ill this |)nper to nvbid the ush! of Oriental phra8t!ology ; I 
but wo may bo pardoned for concluding with one specimen of 
Persian, the point of which it requires no givnt Kastern learning 
to catch. We are often told that in this world there are two kinds 
of folly ; one which is aware of its own de'Hciency and is modest 
and retiring, and the other which is the reverse. A Pefsian sage 
has expressj^i this in the following couplet, neat and probably uii- 
surpAS^ for tei'seness 

JdtiU-i-lwmt un ast, kch Udiiad iia lUiiad, 

Jabil-i-muriikkab £n UHt, k«h iin ildniul nu ddimd. 

In Pnglisli, ‘*tJio simnlo (basit) fool is he who knows (danad) that 
he does not know. The compound (mitrakkab) fool is he who 
docs fiot know that he does not know.** JiOt us devoutly liope that 
the ** Ureat King** during Lis visit may bo so fenced again^t uu- 
coiiscious stupidity ohd jaunty iniporlinence as seldom to bo led 
to meditate on the applicability of the above epigram to any of the 
'Countrymen of Poluiei'aton and Peel. 


THE MODEKN TKLTON IN ROME. 
riM IE roving habits now prevailing among certain classes of a 

few modern nations are apt to oiler to an observant eye many tar 
quaint juxtapositions oi racial peculiarity. It. would scum dilllciilt wo 
indeed at present to light on a distinct variety of costume, the 
manners, and style of life without linding these clnmictera shafply hal 
doHood by tlio proximity of the familiar Northern typo. The fasl 
oa^v push of English-speaking nations camoa tliem in upprcci- Tei 
able numbers into ull the more attractive cities of Europe; and ami 

B of pn'ing tourists have to be allowed fur as one pictorial one 
I of r|g}‘pt and Athens, Naples and Madrid. Nowhere cop 
perhaps is this itnportod olomont in city lif<s more conspicuoiui cul 
than at Rome. Indeed the tastes of modern trawliors would tesi 
appear to have secured for that city something ot‘ iho motley the 
appi^iU'anoo with which the conquests of tlie ancient Republic and or 
Empire must have iiivestt*d it. In mere point of dress and super- ino 

BoJMiSu age and his lude captive— such a one os we may stuiTiUH 
;,'»S!^repre«eiilod among the statues of the city— must have been ma 
mure striking than auv posaible amount of unlikeness among out 
pwples clothed appru.\iaiatcly acconling to one code of fashion tro 
and rimring so lusmy of the conventional rules of life. On the Mr 
other handi the foreign ingredient of the modora cimital is pro- pre 
hiMy much more impressive in quantity thim that of the classic the 
city even in it-s most cosiiioj»olilnu days. Three of the most drii 
advanced Teutonic nations appear to eiiiuiate each other in taking fan 
posseasion of the iSwred City, and it wcaild be dilftcult probably rui 
to say whether Great llritain, the United States of America, or Iht 


mav be temured by dieomring thejnittimttj ^ 
and curate, doctor and ehemist Tnese ana many other sigqi 
easify baiiay how completely the stranger has modified Ui;mm 
environment in confoniiity with bia hahiii^ 

A too sensitive obierver might w^l te d little pusiled at ieelng 
such a degieo of domestic iiraeaom among thwetotora to the angaet ; 
capitaL In particular, he could hardly fail to notice the abeenee 
of everything like reverential quiet in the behaviour of moat of 
these Northern tourists. Their exceedingly free and even jaunty 
hearing would probably strike such a one as hotter fitted for thefr 
own sandy shores than for the majestic surroundings of Rie 
ancient metropolis. And the want of harmony in this mode of 
I behaviour would be rendered still more conspicuous by its unlike- 
ness to tho native stylo of the modern llomana In contrast to 
iho more deiiionstrativo Neapolitan, the citizen of Rome commonly 
iiiaintnius a considerable degree of quiet dignity. Although during 
tho brief rr ign of King Piisquale he shows himself capable of all 
tho harmless riotings of mirth, ho is for the most part moderate 
and self-controlling, even in his amusements. This attribute is 
I strikingly illustrated in the orderly quiet of tho vast and dense 
crowds who yearly collect to witness the illumination of the mine 
on the/ifslo naiah> of ancient Rome. In like manner, during their pro- 
monadca in the Corso or on the Pincio the Roman hourgeome have 
a slowness of pace and stillness of bearing which inclines one to 
think that they are conscious of the dignity of tlieir citizenship. 

; In what sharp, not to aay harsh, contrast to this graceful repose 
tho bearing of tourists presents its(df, is known probably to 
every appreciative visitor to the Italian capital. Nor is it to 
doubUid that the Romans themselves aro fully alive to the 
incongruity, indeed one may easily overhear quiet mmarka, 
called forth now by the boistt^rous talk of a group of Gormans, 
now by the stilF lines of bulky English skirts, which show 
that Roman ladies, however little intellectual in other respects, 
aro fully competent to criticize some of tho gauchtsriei of their 
lady viMtors. The reflection " Sono Inglesi I ** Sono Tedeache I *' 

j sfH^ms to these quiet observers a ready solvent to the momen- 
tary wemder excited by much that they witness. No doubt it 
would bo impossible for our energetic pedestrian ladies to assume 
the easy gi'oce which is so closely linked with the indolent 
habits of the South. Nor could the sense of unfitness in a 
fastidious observer bo wholly removed so long aa some of tho 
TeuUiiiic languages, as at present spoken, oppose so many guttural 
and nasal elements to the mellifluous tones of the Italian. Still 
ono might not unreasonably perhaps look for some slight re- 
I cogiiiiiou of this artistic ImnipropriatimeHs among tho self-styled 
1 cuUivaied who flock from North and West to tho groat centro of 


Germany is just now most uumeiously represented in that attrac- 
tive motropdis. _ , . 

The force of this forei,qn factor of Roman society is seen not 
only in its quantity, hut lUso in its obtrusive self-assertion. The 
most casual visitor to the city can aejitcely fail to observe^ the 
confident air of its tourist world. If ho walks on Iho Pincio or 
in the Villa Borghese, he may easily note tho English .dandy who 
lias learnt to stroll through those luminous and odorous spaces as 
familiarly as in St James's Park. Or he may notice porhons, among 
theruiua of tho forum, inquisitivo llcnnaos energclically expa- 
tiating on their several features, with all the courage of long 
and undisputed possession. Nor is ho likely to overlook the fre- 
quently recurring typo of forewarned and uuimprewiiblo American 
moving rigidly erect across a background^ of soft marble sluqies, 
who mecU the voluble descriptions of his vtM de place witli Ibo 
monosyllabic note of influilesimal surprise. Nor is this happy 
Assurance of manner coiitiuod to one sex among the /oreslicW. 
Perhaps the most striking illustration of the coniploteuess of this 
new invasion of Rome is to be found in the troops of 
English and American women to whom the grand solemnity of j 
tho city forms, to use the recent words of George Eliot, ‘*a 
hackgiound for the brilliant picnic ef Anglo-foreign society.** These 
ensemme themselves in tho city with a sense of homo comfort, just 
because of all the little social pleasures and diversions which they 
are able to import with them. Plenty of society, charming 
exeursiona to T^oli and Frascati, so productivo of passing liirte- 
tioiis, oven a yearly horse-race and an occasional scamper behind 
the hounds on the Caropagoe— these are a few of the little solaces 
which our fair exiles are permitted to enjoy. A short widk through 
the streets of the etrangi«rs' quarter will easily show the extent of 
this new colonization. Jewwiy and all tho other little trifles so 
enticing to women aro everywhere advertised in the plam^ 
English. The nmUble English papa is likely to he distracted by 
the dhoioe of ri vsl J^Ush loosl pap^ while the solicitous mamma 


testhetic life. If only English girls were a little less obtrusive in 
their jollily, or German briiubiins loss m»isy in- their enthusiasm, 
or American ladies of a loss fiorco and keenly critical attitude, 
modern Rome would probably be far more ddightfiil to every 
woraJiipper »)f ** sweetness and light.*’ As it is, bo is voiy apt to 
^hpl Lis cars assailed witli extraneoms and iinmq;»ical speech, and ho 
that ha 4a.desti] ^ .\- g^ 0 iinter at more than 
one veni'rahle historical spot the nois^ litfuw* too discriminating 
troops of English travellers who avail themselves of the wing of 
Mr. Cook. Amid these discordant Burronndiugs he will not im- 
probably regret that he was not privileged to visit Romo befbro 
the institution of Italian railways and excursion tickets, lie will 
draw perhaps a melancholy comfort from tiying to reconstruct in 
fancy the sublime monuments of tho city before they were over- 
! run by troops of tho tnmveaux rivhee from the new world, when 
the few English visitors to be seen might be presumed to havo 
culture, at least that part of it that belongs to good breeding, and 
when the still smaller group of Gennsn sojourners were who 
had been impelled towards the city by some of that passion for 
nature and art which breathes in the Elcyien of Goethe or the 
Jlnetihrtefi of Mendelssohn. 

'While in these w'ays the brusquenesa of the North and!> the 
absence of refined culture frequently produce in Rome odd effects 
of contrast between the tourist and his environment, thoro are other 
amusing aspects of stranger life which seem due to quite opposite 
causes. The presence of so many of the ruder sort of travellem 
npiiears, not unnaturally, to drive the few more sensitive strangers 
to an opposite extreme of behaviour; 'fliat is to say, they seek to 
isolate tnemselves us much as possible from the tumult of funtive 
tourists, and to nasimilate tnemselves to the native style of 
manners. Thus English or American women who come to Rome 
for the sake of its art frequently seek to adopt the Italian lan- 
guage, and pride themselves perhaps on effecting this with all 
the case and grace of a Roman woman. In like manner they 
assume ibo long flowing dress of the native population, and 
abandon in consequence the energetic mode of Englisb loconmtion. 
Very likely they affect a disparaging tone towards eveiytl^g not 
Roman, and while they are ever ready to expatiate on Roman 
politics, art, and archcBology, cannot dieguiso their contemnt for 
the vulgar and graculesB asj^cts of commercial England, dome- 
times Ibis process of readjustment to new conditions of life is in- 
complete, and then the effect is very curious. For example, the 
sem^Komenized English lady commonly accepts a compromise be- 


tween the English and the ContinentolBunday. She may be eeea 
on a Sunday moming issuing in all her accustomed briUtoney df 
costume from the Porta del Fopolo, on her way to the 'BomiUk 
church; but in the aftenoon she does not noaitate to evivo 
round the gardens of the Pincio, and dnw up with fhi rest of 
the equipages before the military band. 

Stiu more curious than these anomalies of imperfect nhidapto* 


Jane^l, 187S.] 
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to dianoo of habitat ara the esoMdte demonatiitkma of 
lOToreiit Mbwaioitt into whidh thia same cU« of tUtoiNi is ao 
often beta^^ For not unftoq^aently the Engliah or Anierieaii 
lady whoaaonta Rome as her homo Tory far suxpaeaea the It^ana 
themaelves in magnifying <'res Romauae.” Indeed it sa hardly to 
be wondered at that in a city ao rich in antique aplendour and 
aiUatic oieation a fimhion of pretty leathetic talk ahomd enring up 
among the loreian aode^ which oateninbly aaeembles them in 
the intereata of oiutuie. Only it ecema a pity that thia talk ahould 
often be a pure affectation not thick enough to veil the real 
Ignorance beneath. And, being ao often nothing but a f^ion, 


THE PUSA OF COlfSClEKGE. 

X]^E bavo commented elaewbexe on Mr. Forater*a propoltoC 
W amendment of the Education Act, but there ia one peinf 
in tbe Diaaenting agitation againat it to which it may be werth 
while to call attention here,, aa it haa an Intereat of ita qm 
over and above the particular oocaaion which angneata it The 
too famous 25th Clauae is to be ao far modified l^t hence- 
forth payments for indigent children are not to be m'ade tte 
School Boards to the achooh^ 1 >enomlnational or other^ which 
they attend, but by the Poor Law Guardians to thoBepafem who 
are ouablo to pay for the education of their chUdren, oad who 


ODaWoto ^for the«luat^ of wto 

aearwly paas < 


e^&bdUi^otfi^nter of^Buriington Jlouw baa to aocuatom an^xtia wmanewtioii fo» tdigioua teachiuft m to be 

SSito for atadying^art at Komo i. at tim<» * 

almost terrible to witness. We have been more thw once quite thfWkfti 

abadied by ^ ught of young ladies, im ^ Cburcb of V gl.tiJ wd Rmaa Oatb^toa^ooli^ for 

1 the u^e reason that a number of the parenta temiiring toe 

belong to one or other of those coin- 


antique marble or in the murky vaults of a subterranean basilica, ™ 

At other times the outpourings of enthusiasm are apt to become ^ 

exceedingly touching. In the vast oval oftlioColoaseum, for example, This la the mtolexabie gn 

dIteiB pretty certam to see on a fair moonlight evening some 
ardent German ladies witli souls panz vertiefi in the long softened 
vieta of imposing arches. With a quite painful violence of gushing 
emotion they expatiate on every poetic element of the scene, 
and threaten to exhaust their wealthy languagfo of every tender 
and revering epithet American ladies are probably even more 
skilful in aaauming these pretty sentiinrntalities. It ia really 
too affecting to see a trio of fair young girls, irapationt of male 
escort, listening to tho choral music in St. Peteris, or watching a 
sunset from the Pincio. They pose themselves with a seeming 
artiossness in tho most graciaul ottitiides^ and betray by every 
variety of soft movement Die succeasive influences of tho hour. 

It obvioufdy requires a mind of singular hardness to detect under- 
neath so charming an exhibition of natural seiitiincTit tho element 
of studied publicity so prettily dif(;ruised. 

One form of these pimessions of sentiment in Romo deserves 
perhaps a special notice. We refer co the very eximmon display 
of religious reverenco, chiefly tin the part of English visitors. The 
German is not much given to the externals of religion at any time, 
and the American for the most part sli \rcs a litUe of Mr. Spurgeon's 


munious. This is the intolexabre grievance to the Noncmiformist 
c^nscicDce. Yet it is equally obvious that, if there is to be any 
compulsion in tho matter, direct or indirect^and to that tee 
Dissenters are ao far from objecting that Mr. ^^Dixoii inaiata 
on its being made universal — the only alternative is to send all 
children whose education is paid out of the rates to purely 
secular schools, whether their parents approve of it or not On a 
primti facie view of the case tbe latter arrangement does seem to 
involve a serious interference with freedom of conscience, and we 
can easily understand tho indignant resistance to ita adoption. Tot 
unless the State undertakes to decide, either by its own unaided 
judgment or with the help of an infallible Church, which is the 
true religion, and to enforce conformity on all ita aubjeots,ope 
hardly saea how it con consistently compel them to bring up 
children in any particular form of religion or irroligion to which 
they conscienuouHly object. But tbe Dissenting consdenoe, like 
the heart of kings, is unsearchable, though, aa wo shall presently 
have occasion to point out, it ia by no means destitute of pre^ 
dents, both in ancient and modem times. There is a story told of 
Cardinal Beaton, when Archbishop of Glasgow, thatonoccoidoiiof 
a feud between the ilamiltons and Douglases, he had put on armour 
under his episcopal robes, intending to take a leading part in a 
treacherous atiackby the former on the latter clan. Bishop Douglas 


Puritan horror at Popish rites. But to the average EngBah mind ms epuwopai roues, lutenmng m laae a leaaing p«s m a 

toepioxiinity of Vatiinn and Popo, colleges iind iniiKwing churches, the formw on the tatter clan. Bitom pougtae 

eeei£s to po^ a pcculia-^^rictautiom It is ^We, indeed, of Dunkcld, who had rewirod some utimation of the design, w 
that pnedoes with are not quite unfSnilinr nt homo t*"* Awhbisliop to lomonstrete urge him to exert hn 

may We propered som^i^ our English^ metrons and maidens for »a“«nco as a Cbuichmen m the cause of peace. *• I essum you m 

toe form <5 iftual e*i8t.*dg at Home. However this may bo, it empbansed the iw 

n Urern ..nm w »nce by IsyiDg hi8 haud Oil lus henTt— thst I am innocent In this 


seems dear that a large number of English visiters pay on ostenta- 
tious tribute of respect to the religious fonuolities of the place. 
This may bo occasionully seen in the interior of the churches, 
whore tee impressible Eiigl^hwoman easily slides into the 
prevaLUng attitude of tlie Catholic worshippers. Some excess 
in ibis direction is certainly hotter than the oircnsive display of 
irreverence which was, and still is, the fashion with too many 
Protestant visitors to Itonie ; but perhaps tho reaction against a 
very odious form of vulgarity is sometimes carried a little too far. 
A still more conspicuous mstanco of this conformity te tho 
reUffio loci ia to be found in the well acknowledged custom 
among a class of Protestant visitors, chiefly female, of pre- 
senting themselves to tho l^oiie in act of dutiful reverence. 


ance by laying his haud on bis heart — ** that I am innocent In this 
matter.” The gesture was an imprudent one, and elicited the 
prompt retort, ** Methinks, mv Lord, your Grace's conscience 
clattere.** Our Nonconformist iriends are probably as litUo in the 


^ slides into the clattere,** Our Nonconformist friends are probably as litUo in the 
icrn. Some excess wearing steel breastplates as uf donning episcopal rochet^ 

rijnsive display of cannot help thinking that their consciences, liiie Cardinal 

n with too many Deaton's, arc apt to ” clatter,” in a manner at once noisy and in^ 
reaction against a Aicftlive rather of attack than of defence. When they insisted on 
led a little too far ^ conscience clause fur tho protection of Dissenting children at 
:oriformity te tho ^k^rch schools, they deserved and obtained tho support of all 
Howlodired custom reasonable meii. But the demand for a conscience clause to prevent 
female of pre- ^'kuTch of England children from being educated in Church of 
dutiful reverence. Dugland schools is not equally intelligible. It has just tbe same sort 


seating themselves to tho Poih) in act of dutiful reverence, scnoois is not equally in^ngipie. it uas just tne same sort 

Huring the late setuoa one nircV issued from tho rooms of the ^ w«»»n or unreason ns the perhuacions oppoMtion of a 
Vstictm St the closing hour of cleTun without meeting a number sertion of Protestant ngiUtors to the payment of Itoroiia Catbolta 


Vatican at the closing hour of eleven without meeting a number , , . .... . . 

of tadies elegantly Bttire.1 in block veils end rosSriee (con- pnson chsptams, Md m either case Jt u the merwt sefto^ to 
ventantly sold at toe ontituice of the pslncc) proceeding to tho vexed question of religious endowments, which 1m 

paternal recaption. Their fair hair And briluant comploxions J^ly. nothing at nil to do wito the matter, ^o doubt, u toe 
pret^ oertsiniy betray the natiouality of a large proportion of instance a i^ain infamtesimal permntage of the pubhc 
these quari-faithfnl. The idea of kneeling to m disfinguiahed Uathoho clergymen, and lu 

and venerable a personage in a highly effective costume is natu- *ke s^ond into the hands of Iteman C<atholic and Anglican 
rally grateful te tlio sentimental mind, and Englisliwomen do not school-teachers, just iw a certain, pcrcontago of pubhc money 
require much besides a little opportunity for personal display in of^peiided on chantoblo relief hnds its way eventually into 
any new law of fashion they are willing te submit to. Were hands of Andican or lteman> Oatbolic butchers and 
they a little more reflecting* thov might recognize the ironical knkere. If u*cntal, like Imdily, fo^ ^ is to be considered 
aspect of the august Papa having to solace himself with these * necessMjr of Jite--find modem legislation le rapidly moving 
fugitive reverences from pretty heretics, while the vast majority 1“ that direcUon— this must movilably follow, unless ccrtiuu 
of his nominal children among the Italians themselves do not religion, such as the Roniiin Catholic, are to be 

care to a^wuise their indifference. l>*-<«cnbed altogethor. IVo ore quite aware that there 

These me only a few of the modes in which the Northern wouW frankly occept th aud therefore 

tourist renders himself quaintly conspicuous in Rome. Some, just now i bat the Diluting claim of freedom of oon.^ 

through lock of seutiment, strike an observer as rude and harsh ^ andexclusiyly directed against the freedom 

amid their polished aurroundings. Others, having ti>o much senti- not unprecedontod, and mav even 

ment and proportionately less common sense, run into ridiculous ^munt 

excesses otanother kind. A man who really wants to see and to challenges a tlieorolical interest to which intrinsically, andui 
enj^oy Romo. its classic antiquities and its picturesque modern life, tko sphere of practical politics, it certainly canimt pretend, 
might very iucely wish both these extraneous and somewhat die- The apostles of the hducation League would perhaps ^ very 
cordant elsments removed from the picture. Yet, if he be ^ learn that, in their pious zeof agwnst Roman 

deeply interested os well in the study of human character, he wiU Latholic schooling, they are but eniuhitiog the most objectionable 

Bcaroely be inclined to reject so good an opportunity of noting the c^^’edents of tlio religion they are so anxious to pvusciibe. Tbe 

endless varieties of race and teinpeniment as they are here ex- jBfferencc between preventing parente from iniucatmg thri 
hibited in such sharp contrast, ana of smiling at the numerous ^ own faith wid pieventing them from professing and 
grotesque caricatares which appear to occonipanv almost every it thcmselveH is ono of degree, not of kind. No doubt 

worthy activity of the human mind, lutewmuiiato stages between Mr. Dixon and 

, iorquemadfi, but tho principle is tbe same, and the soiindest 

■ ■ , Frotcstants, like Calvin and Cranmer, have been quite as 

i ready to bum their erring brothers for conscience fake as the 

\ Most benighted hoUevexs in IVittsabstantUtion and the Smn 


they a little more roflccliug they might recognize the ironical 
aspMt of the august Papa naving to solace himself with these 
fugitive reverences from pretty heretics, while the vast majority 
of his nominal children among the Italians themselves do not 
care to di^uise their indifference. 

These are only a few of the modes in which the Northern 


excesses of another kind. A man who really wants to see and to 

t -x . .1 t:-A. 


einuw&fo eiemenie removeu irom tho picture. let, u ue pe 
deeply ii^resM os well in the study ot human character, he wiU 
Bcaroely be inclined to reject so good an opportunity of noting the 
endless varieties of race and temperament as they are here ex- 
hibited in such sharp contrast, and uf smiliag at the numerous 
grotMue caricatares which appear to accompany almost every 
worthy activity of the human mind. 
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Sacrameottf. Bui unfurtaiiBiely our consfcictttioufl Biesentera need 
not Appeal to iiietorical examplea of intoleranei^ whetlier Papifft or 
Proteataiily in vindioatiii^ tneir principLaa, It is too true that 
0DJUV vf the UnAinfj wnt«w of tho day, men who wcmU be 
popularly ideodhed with the oxtromo Liberal sckool, Lave 
shown, as it has been not unjnsily aaidj that ** the two 
things they hate moat are dTil and religiotn liberty.’’ We are ! 
not now .relhtiingtoliiie very liberal gentleman who baa avowed j 
his praferenoe for leaving our young street Arabs uoedii- { 
eated to having them educated in Denominational schools. But ; 
wo ^ill take ezainjiles entirely remo\'ed from this particnlur j 
oontxoversy, though ror that very reason tlie more conspicuously j 
iUnatrating it Thna one writer, whom we have often had occa- I 
aion to ontioiae, but whose rare mastery of his mother-tongtio ‘ 
would alone secnxe him a bearing, informs ua that ** true liberty 
means the beinff governed by just laws,” by whomsoever made, , 
fuid that, as the oonMitt of man was not asked when he was born ; 
into the world, and will not be asked when his time comes to dto, • 
MB little hAs hia oouaent to do with the laws which, while he 
Bve^ he^ ia booi^ to obey.” The analogy strikes one as failing 
in one Kttle point, for toe issues of lira and death are usually 
Jbdiieved. and appaieatly believed by this author, to rest in tho 
ha n d s m a Power .nt onoe Omnisciant and All-good, mid the most 
euthttsiastic nairtiBan, whether of monarchical or doniocratic iiiati- 
tutiooB, would hardly venture to claim os much for imy form of 
human government. No doubt the just laws in obedience to which 
lies tile true secrei of libeily arc explained to mean *^lawa in 
harmony with the will of the Master and Maker of the world.” 
But how, except under a theocracy, is this harmony to be .surely 
ascertained P Our author, to do iiim jufilice, is nnidy with a reply. 

** The superior part,” he tcdls us, “ has a natural right lo govern, 
•the inlenor part has a natural right to be ^overm^ ; and a rude 
but adequate test of superiority and inferiority ia provided in tho 
rdaUvo Mren^ih of the dillerent onlcrs of human heiugH.” And 
ho adds, with a happy naXveU, ” there ia no disputing against 
strength.” In otbor woids, might ia right, and the same principle 
which leads Mr. Carlyle to cmionise h'rederick tlio Great and Mr. 
Froude to canonizo Tlcniy VIII. — two of the nioFt unacriipuloua 
tyrants the world has ever seen — ^is no doubt abundantly sulUcient 
to cover Mr. IMxou's consciontious plea for keeping Boman Catholic 
children out of Homan Catholic schools. Indeed Mr. Froude 
will expressly tell him that the mass it was not logiliraate only, 
bat XMxuiSsa^i to interdict in Ireland”; just ns when tho uii- 
fortunate Mary Btuart introduced the old worship into the 
O^pal of Holyrood, all the Presbyterian pulpits in Edinburgh 
9hig with the angry cry, ^Hball the idol, the mass, be set up 
’^'agsra in Scotland H 7c uhall eaf.” The mistake was that, through 
^ culpable weakness of the English Government, the mass and 
its ttiniHters were not thoroughly exterminated in Ireland. AH 
Popish education was, however, rigorously supprossed, and our 
cunacicniious Leaguers mar be interested to learn, on tho same high 
smthority already quoted, tliat the education in tho ChaHer Schools, 
where C/atholic chudreii w'cre taught the Bible and the tlm^e ft’s, and 
a^ulously removed from their relations, to avoid tlio danger of 
their relapsing into i*opcry,” was “probably the very best that 
has ever been devised in modern times.'* To be sure, some of Uio 
tuoney for supporting these model scht^ls mu.*«t have come out of 
the pockets of the Catholic laxpayem whn.se children were being 
proselytized ia them. But still tho education, tliough exceedingly 
^ti-CathoHc, was more aeculnr than denominational, so notnidy^s 
conscience could be injured. This, at all events, Hccorditig to Mr. 
Fruudo, is the true idea of liberty, which does not consist in “ tho 
aaci^ rights of coiiaclt'nc4!» to choose its own reVigion, and in its own 
wisdom to believe in whatever theories of divine things it happens 
to prefer.” But then whose wis<lom is to decide? 

Wo turn to a very dillerent writer from Mr, Froude, but, like 
Idm, H high authority with the so-called Liberal nrt^ss, and he in- 
forms tts that liberty is not a simple principle,” but liberty and 
oompulsioii ore good or bad according to circumstances. Ho 
does not Indeed adopt Mr. Froudo's ”rude but adequate 
test *’ of rightful Biithonty, and tho upshot of tho theory i.s tbere- 
Ihre somewhat loss clear. Wo are, however, diMinctly told that 
eompuisioQ is good when tho end is good and the means inuployod 
ifft attaining it are not eithor inadequate or such as involve a 
mater oust than it is worth. On which triple rule, two, if not 
throe, questions of considerable difficulty at once suggest them- 
aelvea. ^ Even auppoaing that wo can be certain beforeuaiid of the 
adMuacy of the means, which the long history of religious perso- 
eutioDS shows to bo almost imposisiblp, by what standard is tho 
ffoodneu of the end, whether ahaulutely or relatively to the in- 
Qouvenienoes incnired in attaining it., to bi* measured P Would 
the extermination of Popery in Irolaud, assuming it to be in 
itself desirable, hare been too dearly piinrhased by a con* 
aistent and peisevering application of the t.'roniwollian policy, 
whose abandomuent Mr^ hVoude so bitterly deplores P Or was 
the Catholic orthodoxy of Spain on au opposite a^umptiua 
too dearly pufcliaaed by the horrors of the inquisition ? It is 
obvious that if once tho three rules of legitimate compukdon 
me admitted as stated above, these questions will bo 
diflbrently answered according to our estimate of the facts. 
Xheva is a goml deni to be said Ibr Mr. Fnmdc, and a good deal to 
be said for Torquemada, though it ia quite conceivable that au 
boneat advocate of the principle of conipnlsion— that is, of persecu- 
tioiHHnigbtetill come to the conehimn that the price was too 
oar the result insufficiently aeomed. What is certain is that 
the pcieclple ilaslf con only be eonsistently maintsiiied hj an 


Vltramontaney and we wm therefore oa little aiirarlaed to Und it 
cardioUty accepted the other dyr iR o revie# of the irery essiqr to 
wlueh we ore referring in the 2bMrt oa to find the. esaayiat hMMasIf 
expressly admitting that he thinka the Dltranumtane view, of the 
rdUiiffiia between Ctiiiieli 

far conscious of the weakpmnt ofhia<mn system that ho ia oMiged 
to be oontant with maintaining the obligation of GKweniiiientB to act 
on such moral and religious principles ** aa they may from tune to 
time regard as most Ukdy to be true.” The qualitieiitioii ia a voi^ 
serious one. To burn peojple for denying what, like the edd inquisi- 
tors, you feci quite sure is true, seems lo us sufficientiy barbarous; 
but to hum or otherwise coorcc them into accepting piinc^ilfia 
which you for the time regard as meat likely to be true^” la a 
leiincmeut of cruelty as odious as it is irrationaL Yet it ia 
only anotiier, and very obvious, application of the same |nm- 
cipie to {urohibit or thwart the education of children in doctrin^ 
which you deem most likely to he false, but which ^eir 
paraiiiB, whose cunscucnces may be quite as senritive on the subject, 
think likely or certain to bo trae. The plea of c<mscieace, 
when urged in deftmee of poTsonal rights and convictions, is always 
to be listoued to with respect ; but when it is put forward with a 
view of curtailing the rights and liberty of others, it must ever 
have a moat f^uspicioiw sound, whether in the mouth of a mediilial 
iiiquiidtor or a luodeni Liberal. For it has been the atoniUag 
pica of persecutnus in every age. 


VICKY LrnXE STORIES FOR VERY LITTLE GIRLS. 
rilHE supposed necessity of combining sound advice with 
X amasHuraut has induced a lady to put forth a small volume of 
precepts for the bebaiiour of girls, accompanied witli shocking ex- 
amplfvi of the consequences of naughtiness. We iind in turning 
over the pages of this book a 6ti>ry of Alpine travel which will 
surely bo iuleresting at the coninnmctiuieiit of another tourists’ 
seosou. The story is intended to enforce on young ladieo the duty 
of punrluality, and before beginning it tho uuthor luontious somo 
illusirious chanictiu's by whom, as she says, this duty was con- 
spicuously pructisud. ^^Tho well-known exclamation of Lord 
Nelson WAS, that he owed all his success in life to his habit of 
pun«*.tuality.” It is perhaps qur mislbrtnno or fault never 
to have heard before of this wcdl -known exclamation ot 
Lord Nelson. But when tho author adds Wellington to 
her list of great men noted for puncluaUty, wo must 
mentitui that wo remsmlicr to have read that Wellington 
in tho Peiiinsiila would sometimes lie in bed into in the morning 
luid rido hard to make up tor lust time. Another celebinted 
general, JiU.\eiuburg, was, we believe, actimlly in hod wiien the 
battle of Stoenkirke, in which ho defeated King William HI., 
began. However, let w leave these departed warriors in poiico. and 
proceed to tho e.vamplc of Kato Fort esc uo, who caused her faUiuris 
death by coming down late to breakfast. This young Indy, like 
several uthcra whom we hav.o hud the pleasuro to moot in these 
pages, had boon educated at an imagiiniiy school of which Madame 
liecheroheo was the principal. As the only surviving child of 
wealthy parents, she liud been indulged, but not spoiled. She was 
clever and “ particularly sensible,** but she Lad an mveterate liabit 
of procrastination. She had won various prizes easily ; but there 
was a prize for general good couduet which, through her unfortunate 
propensity for being too late, site had always missed. Her utipunc- 
Uiaiity became at length “ ii resd cause for anxiety ” to her parents, 
who made thomselves, os wo think, needlessly unhappy on this 
account. If Ivato was pretty as woU aa clever and rich, her parents 
niigiii easily have found her a husband who would have taken 
her with all her faults and been contented with his bargain, 
i'orhaps she would have adapted her habits to his, and pe:maps 
he would have adapted his habits to bon; and at any rate a 
pretty face and a good fortune might have compensated tor some- 
times having to wait dinner. It is something to be sure of 
always having dinner thvougboiit life, and the cerUunty of its ap- 

S oaranco might malfe up lor uccasiunal delay. Tho author will 
oublless say that these are vicious principles, and that wo are 
sapping the foundatioua of morality, of wkich punctuality is an 
important part. But to return to Kate, we read that scoldings 
and task-iesaens, rewards and remonstrances, seemed alike of no 
avail, until at length Kate's mamma and Madame Jr^ischeichffo 
conlrivcd an ingenious iiiothod of correcting thia dangerous 
habit of unpunctuiihty. Kate was very anxious to/loave school 
at Midsummer, and it was determined tlint she should be told 
tliAt she must remain till Christmas unless she gained tiMs 
prize for good conduct which she had missed so frequently. 
The fiither hesitated; but “he was too much of a man 
of the world not to be aware what a serious evil un- 
punctuslity ia,” and so he consented to his wife’s plan^ adding 
tbst if his daughter got the prise, he would sdd to it ' a 
watch and chain. Another man of the world might Mhapa 
think that it was useless to attempt to keep a ^ghter at 
school until she could be turned out a feultlew exampe of itil 
virtuee and socomplishmcnts. However, Kate started on tho race 
for this treble prise, and her schoolfellowa for the most part 
naturedly sssuted her to win it. But tievertiieleM she' was 
beaten on the post by a head ; or, in other wordsu she came/'down 
late for prayers on the last maming, and the pme was adjudged 
to Miss Jones, who, we feel eertsin, must have bken a moiA objeo- 
tionabld young person, deserving^f she had been a boyt/to rnive 
her head punwed as a aneslu Howeveri Kate aa# wi^h disap- 
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poiDtmeiat Md fe^grut Hkn pfi«« Mljudgsd to wliot umit Wotr- 
nitted to call the ioaoArrablo nl^laxify ol Miat Jonoa’a babita; 

^ jiufd ii imiild bayo boon forUnata^ mm thoaotbOTi if tbaao ibct- 
^ In^ bad baoi ollowad to Mnk doep wto bor. bewrt. Tho omtiior 

m>uld have kopt a grown-up gin at achool learning cbild’a 
lesBona fur baif a year bacauae had come down lata 
for prayers one morning, it is needless to say that the 
blind partiality of Mr. Forteacua for bis daughter interfered to 
relax the bonds of dlscipliiie and ooatenm tlio principles of 
virtue, lloi with a man's insensibility to small distinctions^ per* 
suaded his wifo that so very nearly winning the prise was as good 
ns quite winning it ; so Kate left school at Midsuiuinori and him 
her w.itch and chai^ and waa takon by her parenta on a Conti* 
iienUil tour. 

And now bems the teagic end of Kate’s story. They had 

^■mm. Tk'nt>A*a 4-.^ 4-tl.k *tAW 

bad' 

St. Bernard. They engiiged two guides 
the iuur ladies, and Mr. Furtescue undertook to walk. They were 
to breakfast at half-past eix, and start at seven, and Mr. Forteeeue 
overnight begged hia daughter to be ready in. good timo. She 
decloi'ed her luteotion toHte first downstairs, but unfortunately 
when the others assembled for breakfast she was still in bed fast 
ttsdeep. Then ensued voxioua difficulties, which the combined 
efibrtfi of Kate and her cousin Mary vainly strove to overenme. 
Kate's hair was tangled, a string bruke, her things” would not go 
into her portnmntoou — which is a way '^things” have on such occa- 
sions -'Aud her travelling dfuss was in diste{)air. Ittookthe^e two 
y<jung ladies an hour and a quarter to got cue of them dressed and 
ptuikedi and perhaps if the opinions of men were taken, they 
would say that slowness in g»‘ttioff np was a worse fault than 
lying in bed. \Ve might ask why niaitiina and aunt, to $aj 
nothing of tho chambermaid, were not summoned to give assist- 
anco. Even papa could have jumped upon the ** things,” and thus 
uuproved his appetite for bieaiuast. At last the party was 
ready to .start, but they now di«> 4 x)vered that one of the guides 
luid ■* consfintad to engage himself to sorao Americans.” Another 
guide had to be fotcUetd from a dietmtce, and tho party finally 
stai'tiid at half-past nine. It occuars to us that^papi^ if he could 
not he useful upstairs, might at least have occupied himself in 
keeping the guide to his cngiigoinent or finding nnuthor prtkniplly 
on the breach of it. The journey proceeded for some time aa 
usual. But in the aflemoon a storm began to brow, and Mr. 
Fortescue, whose wind, lUie that of some other papas in 
owiteerland,, was shorter than his pnrso, found tho increased 
speed on a continually oseeudiiig pathway begin to tell upon 
him Considerably. Kate, who was fine strong girl and 
capital walker, gave up her mule for a time to W fath( 
and SCI ** got on famously.” But tlioir route lay at the edge of a 
precipitH', as routes fre<iuimtl^ do in Switzerland, and the guides 
said It was not a ill place lor a girl to walk, lor if the wind 
caught any portion of her dress, she would inevitably he lost.” 
The simple expedient of a rope, or even two or three handkor* 
chiefs joined togetlier, does not ccom to havo occurred to any of 
the party. Then came snow and thunder; a bridge was swept 
away by a torrent, and the party had to go five tnilea round. !^lr. 
Fortescuo, " a large, heavily-made man,” could now neither walk 
nor sit upon a tniae, so they Iidt him and his wife liehiiid, punhed 
on for the hospice, and sent assiatauoe as soon as possible. When 
it arrived the wifo was insensible and the husband wsa dead. 
We must pauBo hero to ask why he did not take a drop^ of 
brandy F They must be very lUtlo girls who can he im- 
posed* upon by the very little artifice o( this " bogie ” story. 
Jt is moDstronsly unfair to lay the blame of the father's dimth 
upon the daughter, and we oinphatically protest against a tine 
strong girl and, a capital walker” being compelled to stagger 
through life under an undeserved bimlen of remorse. It is obvious 
that, if the hour of starting was too late, the party could have stayed 
where they were, with no more coneequonce than a dull day at 
Martigny. Even the severe justice administered at Madame 
Kecherciide's establishment for young Indies might have been satis- 
fied by compiling Kate to pay for &e gtiide and mules out of her 
pocketHiiooey. On no principle of justice known to man could Kate 
be held responsible because her father over-estimated Ids power 
of walking, or omitted to fill bis brandy-flask before starting. 

It rsaliy is a serious thing to ocmtemplate the possibiliQr of the 
education of nrls being cntroslrd to a lady who is capable of 
conducting tins story of Kate Fo^toscuo through all its trivial 
details to its tragic close. Heartfelt sorrow came too late. Ear* 
nest reformation came too late. Lifelong repentance came too 
late. The inexpiable offence was that Kate took another nap 
r instead of getting up when called. This melandioly chapter U 
headed by a fsauliar proverb which, like some other proverbs, 
is tho siluness of many and the words of one. Through the want 
of a nail the shoe was lost, and then tho horse, the rider, and the 
kingdom. Bui where was the Mr. Cardwell of the period to take 
care that another horse should be furthcoming wnen the first 
broke down? Berbaps the Mr. Lowe of the period strode that 
second homo out of the estimates. There is another equally silly 
vtory ini tho saase hmik about a young lady, ** Oouloos 
favourite pupilb** ^^ho desired to display her grace as n 
dancer in btae satin boots at a garden pari^. It aeoms to be 
tbo fiiniBtion of pa^a in aU these stories to maim lemarks 
wbicb^ even if seomhle, wbtdh they ssMoia are, vaedve from 
mamma and dnnghtev only contempt In this Mwtence papa's 
suggtetion of tUdb boots and' waaningi df damp gsamt were 
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m^ono sees at the Opera, only aitsved aUtUsfiir private 

sad httendod to nerlbrm it on this ooeasion. Tho authos stemojte 

hav« fiwgotten that ffraas, damp or dip, would bo wboQy iimririite 

able &r tko ^play of any quality in Jaacer exeent ateangdk 
and peisevenmco. ilowovor, let tee ntsnsh of tmgedjr pio cAL ; 
The elders occupied tlie maeq^; tho yuveniles danoad upon tbs 
lavii. We are not informed what behoof teo axqpiisite jpisf' 
mui, but the blue satin boots wet throitgh, as any possibli 
boots would have done by dancing on a damp lorn* end Kite 
caught cold, which caused consumption and dealtiL This autbos^ 
wite her words in season ” for snring-time, retminda uo that firo 
once heard of a person, in greasy olacib clothes sad a white 
who got into an omnibus mid handed to his fiellow-tmTellem % 
tract bearing the inspiriting title, ** Axe you aware that you am 
going to Il«nl P” However, we otearve that all tee stories am ute • 
equfiSdy dismal, and some ol the remarks may be practically ussfiii 
Dancing, we are glad to h<.'ar, is an innocent recreation, and youth m 
decidedly ” the right ecason for its enjoyment ; but some girls 
appear to think that tho sole cauae for which elderly ladies asa- 
^rmitted to live is " to chaperon them to these Terprieheceam 
festivities.” Mammn.s must indeed take teoic daughteis to parties 
os inevitably as tliis author must use big words wneiuKttle woids 
would adequately exjprem her meaning. But it is solfiBh in a gill lie 
forget tent mamma ts tired and sleepy, and also, if the girl is nmtly^ 
to monopolize all the partnora It et^nw to ns that a ^1 can 
hardly be blamed for dancing when she is asked. When a hoter 
of very little stories is written for very little baj% perhaps it wtil 
inculcate, by precept and example, the duty of dancing with 
plain girls 


8 TONYHUKST. 

T he accidental connexion of Btonyhurst Collsgs with a fU» 
markable law-suit and criminal trial bas procured for thal' 
institution a sort of spurious fame. It is poarihle that Stonybnial 
may continue to be chiefiy known to newspaper reademas thephtfS 
where Huger Tkhborue was educated, and many persons mav ha 
dispoaed to take an intenist in it cm that ffvuund woo would not have 
given two thoughts to it on any other. Yet ii isa place which baa 
a genuine intertet and importance of its own. It has not cavtiuilf 
a very andant or briLliant histocy, but it ia ona ot the ehiaf 
educational eatablwhmenta of the Jesoita, who exeidae a een- 
trcdling intlueuce over the education of an important section af 
our own coitntiymen. Both priests and laymen are educated at 
Stoiiyhurat, and the laymen belong, for the most part, to an in-* 
ilueatial chias. In its way hitonyburat la quite as important an 
Eton or Kughy, and it is worth while theiafora to know eoma- 
thing about its internal organisatioii and methoda of work nn 
evidonoe which has iHisti given in the course of the Ticbboteo 
case, imd a local Histury of the College which was published two 
or tliree years ago, fiimi.'^h ua with some informalioB on thaao 
points, which we will try to put together. 

The origin of Stony)iur.it os a Jteuit establishment dates enlff 
from tho closo of the last century. In 176a the Jesuit Cetlegw 
at St Omer was broken up and aUpersed, and the fatlHna fiat' 
with their pupils aud such goods as they could carry with theas 
to Li^. But there they found but a Imef I'espite mm trouble.' 
The revolutionary wave quickly followed tbom, and in 1794 they' 
were once more swept out of h(H»e and home and cast loose npw 
the world. They turned to England as thoir lost hope of refuge.' 
It seemed aa if the French arnuea were destined to overrun tite 
Coutineut. and whorover they went they were known to be ruth- 
less m their hostility lo fdl religious oorpurationa, and espacisBy' 
to the JoHuita. The somewhat contemptuous iufjfitTmmce of tee 
English people promised the fugitives a sailte asylum, and the fisol 
that they bad just been tho victims of ruvolutenuu^ penocutiem 
might almost be expected to tell in their favour. Mr. Iliomas Weld„ 
the howl of a well-known Koman Catholic family, whose aon mm 
afterwords a cardinal, ofieied them the use of an old mansion la 
Lancashire, which they gladly accepted. And this waa theit 
intrudiictiun to Stonyburst They Drought thither, tea suaB 
rrmiiant of their once flouririiinff seminary, and In the ccmiae of 
time it bas grown to be one of the lamst and most Important of 
the Jesuit culiegos-»certainly tho most important in tUscountm 
Tho building in which the Fathers thus found shelter was of 
ancient date, and in rathinr a deemed condition. It waa the fomilT 
uiansion of the Sherbums, who bad lived there almott fiem tium 
immemorial, but it bad been restored at intervals according to the 
menne and inolinatious of the various possesaona Sir Kfcharfi 
de Sborbuni api>ears to have started tho procoas of restoatiou at 
tee end of tho sixteenth century. Mr. Baines, in his IIlatoiY 
W Lancashiro, speaks of Sir Eicbard oe a staunch Komaa 
Catholic, who was nt^verthcless in great fovour with tea 
Queen, and as a mark of this favour enjoyed fho privilege 
of having his chapid and priest at Stonyhurit. 1& name, 
however, haa been found in the list of Commtsiltteeva for the 
dSasedutiem of memosteries, and during KUzuhatii'a tmgn he wsa 
one of the Ecclesiastical ConiniisrioiTera for the Koite who were 
charged, amcmi^ other thmgs, with pnsaecvteg the Church from 
tee coDtamiaation of Popoiy. lie also took a bromtneut part 
about the Armada time u defending tee Crown ftem '^Popish coa- 
Bplr^e** and tee "mtolwance and inaoleiice” of Rome. It 
vrmtld appear that these eircomstaucto have rather detracted fioin 
tee laapeei with wMek Sir Bidmtd’a memory is raanrded at 
Btoi^hitnft, and-tesie la a dispositioii to regard tee story of bB 
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f^ebapel and priest'^ aa a myth. Yet ho vaa probably a fair 
gpociinon of tne Homan Catholic gontleman of ulo period, who 
waa an .Eagliahuiun hret and a Boman Catholic oftorwar^ and who 
had a stronn objoction to Enaland being made a Spanish province 
merely to pleaao the i^cme. In 17^4 the house and estates pa&>8ed 
into tne hands of the \Veld8 of Lulworth in DoraetshirOy a branch 
of the Sherbum family. The place was at first assigned to the 
Jesnite for a peppercorn rent, but afterwards Mr. Weld made them 
a of a consideraldo part of the property. The buUding, to 
which additions have been made in recent yearsi presents the 
familiar aspect of an old Tudor mansion, witti a massive castel- 
lated gateway and towers rising in the midst of trees and meadows, 
and approached by a fine avenue. The surrounding country is rich 
and picturesque. Tt is well wooded and broken up into romauilc 
V wety by Iw and^ dale, and is watered by the llodder and the 
Blbble, streams which are more romantic and agreeable in their 
middle course than when they get nearer the sea. The College 
itidf stands on an elevated plateau at a good height above the 
800, and in a fresh, c^n, breezy situation, it is the veiy ideal of 
an old English mansion, and, though built at dilforent periods, and 
dumsy and awkward in parts, presents as a whole a dignified and 
impressive appearance. 

Herhaps the best way to obtain a general idea ef the place is to 
follow our local guide through some of the principal rooms, hirst 
we take a peep mto the room where the students looin to box, 
fence, and to practise other exercises of a similar kind. It is 
well supplied with glQves, sword-sticks, dumb-bells, Indian 
dubs, &e.« and it would seem that there is every fucility for 
atudonts liocoming expert in the use of those imploinonts. There 
jm a couple of music rooms, filled with pianos separated by pnrti- 
'tious of gloss and wood, so that the simultiiaeous performers may 
•not utterly confound each other. Along the adjoining corridor there 
are seven or eight school-rooms, fitted up in the usual way, and 
threo play-rooms, hung round with paintings and engravings, and, at 
!tho end, a large school-room and a drawing-class-room. Further 
.mi we reach the covered play|m>uud^A largo, airy, glassC-ruofed 
hall, in which foot-bsll, liand-ball, cricket, and other games are 
Iplayed in bad weather. By an arrangement of nets fastened in 
parallel lines from above, and firmly secured below, several gamc.s 
)of cricket can bo carried on at the same time. AL the end of the 
playground is.a gymnasium. Next wo come to bath-rooms, and 
workshops for the shooinukcrs, nine or ten of wlioiu are attached 
.to the Cfollege and kept in constant work. 1'he importance of 
being well shod appears to bo one of the first principles oT the esta- 
blishmotiti and the Father who has charge 01 the younger children 
tttUibutcs their good health to Uietr invariably keeping their feet dry. 
liiroo rooms tilted up with scientific apparatus ot all kinds are used 
for lectures and exp<*rimouts. The lavatory, large, clean, and or- 
derly, ajid the room in which the students breakfast find sun, arc next 
passed. The refecScry of the commuoUy, where the Fatnors sit at 
table, is a commodious and rather grave-looking jipartment, with 

a old-fashioned furniture, while that of the philosophers is 
up in a brighter and more ornamental fashion. The Htudeiits' 
dining-room is the old dining-room of the S)ivrbum.''> — a giand 
(dd hall of ample dimensions, with a lofty roof ddcorated with 
embossed squares and diamonds and relieved with colours, and a 
floor of white marble. A gallery of dark oak, studded with pro- 
jecting antlers, and a huge arched fireplace big enough for the 
roasting of an ox, complete the baroniui aspect of the hall. An 
edd oak table is pointed out as having been c^lept upon by 
Olivec Cromwell. Cromwell was certiiinly ourc at •Stonyhui'st, 
for he spent a night thero in 1641, after holding a council of war 
on llt»dder Old Bridge, and next day moved southwards; but it 
is 6carc«.dy possible lliat he should have been uimblo to pro- 
cure n more comfortable couch. Tho gcmcrnl skidy-ruom, and 
the Academy- room, in tvhich tho periodical exauxinatious lake 
place, are also large and lofty. At tho upper end of the latter, 
and sepaiAtcd by folding-doors, is tho theatre, a semi-circular 
gallery, capable of accomroodating between tlirco and four 
uundred porsuos. When pcifonnauces ore to bo given, tho fokbiig- 
doors arc closed, and a stage is erected on the inner side, fscing 
the audience. Going onw^ards, wo reach the general doruiilo- 
rios. They 8(*em to run in rows in all directions in a perfect 
maze, l^cb sleeping place is separated from tho next by a 
wooden purlUiou with curtains at tho front and open at tho tup. 
There is of course only one bod in each compartment, and every 
boy has his own bod. Tho laiys nro encouraged to decorate their 
little sleeping places with crucifixes, sacred pictures, &c. Each 
bod is numbered, so that it may be found at onc«3. Thi'ee prefects 
are posted hi charge of tho sleepers, one at each cud, and one in 
the centre. At night tho strictest discipline is enforced ; no talk- 
ing is allowed, and when once the stiments close their curtains 
absolute silence must prevail. As might bo supposed, there is no” 
lack of facilities for devotional exercises. There is tho Clmpcl of 
the Allgels, where mass is snid every morning; tho Sodality 
Ohapel, rich with gold end colours, which is used at intervals by 
a cci’ttf '!! number of stiidentSi between fifty nnd sixty, while say- 
ing their ofilces: and the Community Chapel, with room for a 
couple oChuodrad persons, whero tlie studeuts attend service every 
morning. There is also a church which is upon to the publio as 
well as to students. Beligious figures and emblems are scattered 
throughout the building, and pictures are^ found in aljjiarts of it 
^ in the rooms and corri<imr8| ana along tho stAircases. Tne hospital 
oomdor^ it might perhaps be thought, has sufficiently depressing 
associations of its own without bmng furnished with a aeries m 
vivid iUoatratious of the ^linelpal flirma of torture to which 


Catholics who profened the Pope to the King wire anl^eoted In 
Henrv VlTL’s time, including thumb-pulling, pricking. mdUng, 
hanging, burning, stoning, &c. The museum is a Bingwrl;^ mis- 1 
collmieous collection, comprising amnent weaponfi^ illun^ted 
manuscripts, blade-letter books, Roman mosaics, Court dresses, 
bear-riiius, carved bamboos, and all sorta of odda and ends. 
Among other things, visitora are riiown the soala, nounoet- 
box, skull-cap, and old black felt hat of Sir Thomas More; a 
manuscript copy of the Gospel of St John said to be of the seventh 
century, and to have been found in the tomb of St. Cuthbert at 
Durham ; Cardinal York's napkin, bearing in tbe centre the royal 
arms of England; clasps cut from French officers’ cloaks at' 
Waterloo ; bullets extracted from Irish soldiers after the storm- 
ing of SebaMtopol ; a fragment of Sir Isaac Newton’s apple-tree; 
silver cups presented to several of the Fathers for short-nom bulls, 
and ** wiutiT feeding tlie greatest number of cattle on tuniips and 
straw”; the Prayer-book of Mary, Queen of Scot^ and a great 
many other oddly mixed articles of more or less curiosity. In 
thelibrary, along with other treasures, is a complete setof ‘^BoUand- 
ists,” containing the lives of about thirty thousand saints. The 
vestment-room contains a magnificent collection of gorgeous robe^ 
stiff with golden embroidery, and rough with precious stones ; and 
tho most precious possessions of the community — the relics — are 
also kept in the same chamber. There privileged visitors may see 
one of the eyes of Father Oldcom, who was put to death in the 
reign of Elizabeth ; the thumb of the Rev. Robert Sutton, who 
also Huflered about the samo time ; some hairs from the head of St. 
Francis Xavier, and tho cord by which Father Campion was bound 
at his execution. 

It will be seen that the educational system of Slonyhurst is dis- 
tinctly religiuus. Jteligious pictures and emblems arrest attention 
on every side, nnd thc! religious services of the College are frequent 
and pretty strictly enforced. Another important part 01 the 
system is the personal supervision of the students. They are 
closely watched, and a constant cfiTort is made, not merely to 
instruct them in difiorent kinds of knowledge, but to discipline 
them in mauners and ideas. One or two characteristic touches of 
Jesuit policy came put in tho recent evidence. Tho sudden and 
absolute surrender of the prohibition against smoking in Roger 
Tichborne's time, when it was found impossible to prevent tho 
philosophi^rs froni puffing their pipes in some part or other of tho 
grounds, may perhaps recall some bilLor possiiges in Pnsciil aa to 
the cheerful acquiesconco of tho Onler in vices or irregularities 
which they found to bo loo strong for them. Tho revision of tho 
plays which the aludeiita act is another curious trait. The text 
la carefully gone ovtsr beforehand, and everything referring to 
love, or thought to be of an exciting or disturbing character for 
young men, is struck out. The fhamatis pff^soncif aro sometimes 
rudely curtailed by all tbe female characters being cut out, which 
innkes it iincoasnry that all the male characters who are enamoured 
of them should be cut out too. I f the aiding or reading of plays were 
forbidden, or if special plays were compiled conveying such views of 
life as the Fathers might think desirable, nobody would be sur- 
prised. But thiue is something very odd in ordinary plays 
mdng chosen in order to be doctor^ ui this violent manner, under 
the impnsssion tiiat tho students will not detect the changes 
which have been made. Wc gather from the local guide that 
great attention is paid to tho physical comfort of the students, 
Slid that a good ileal of pains *is taken to aniiiso tliem, and 
generally to make tilings pleasant. Field spoiU occupy a pro- 
mineut place in tlio course of training, as in other English schools, 
nnd it would certainly seem that the discipline of study in other 
things is fur from being nevero. The philosophers are the 
parlour boarders of the esiablisliincnt, with private rooms, A 
snug dining-room, and a luxurious drawing-room of their own, and 
they are left i)reity much to themselves. If they choose to learn, 
they will be taught ; if they don't choose, they have only to let it 
alone. The ordinary students probably enjoy less freedom in this 
respect, but thm'e is no reason to suppose that they are over- 
worked. The odd iguoriincc of some of the Stonyhurst men who 
have appeared in the witness-box has had a tendency to create a 
prejudice ogiiinst tho educational efficiency of tho establishment, 
but it may be doubted whether an equal number of not less 
ignorant I'kon men could not bo found without much difficulty. 
Gji the whole, however, it may perhaps he assumed that, as a 
rule, .Jesuit fathers are more anxious to turn out good 'Catholics 
than deep scholtu's. 


Nil. PLIMSOLL AND THE UVQNIA. 

^pilE first of tho actions against Mr. I’limsoU has resulted in a 
X qualified victory for ^ tho dofoDdant The Court of Queen’s 
Himeh held that Mr. PJimsoll hod undoubtedly made improper 
and unwarrantable assertions against Mr. Norwood, but tiiat ois 
statement that the ZteotuVi was overloaded, and tnat the bver- 
ioading led to tho loss of the ship, was substantially true. Mr. 
Norwood has therefore been refused a rule for a criminal infor- 
mation, but Mr. Plimsoll will have to pay his own costs, and is 
still liable to a civil action. Mr. Justice Blackburn eiptejhied 
very clearly the principles on which the Court had forme^ its 
Judgment. It was loiddown that a person who mptiesfoiTnile 
for a criminal information must himself be free from b* — " 
thal^ even though tho charges against him mav nbt be aifqigetfaer 
true, yet if they are partly true, he will not he entitlod /to the 
of the Court in panUring Us assailaiit*, Th^ Court 
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dlmiiiated at the outlet thepanagefl in which Ur. FUiuoll aeraied i 
Itfr.Norwood of his faiflueace as a memlfer of Parliament for 
the purpose of preventing legislatioii against ansoaworthy ships. It 
was neia that the House of Ommons was quite strong enough to 
take care of itself in this respect| and that there wasno necessity for 
the intervcntiott of the oidinaiy tribunida. We need not go o%'er 
all the details of the evidence. It is enough to say that the 
Xieoii«if was built ^contract to cany i,8oo tons deadweight, 
that she had mode several voyages with nearly 1,800 tons of 
«aTgo on board, and that when she went down in the winter of 
1809 sho was carrying 1,600 tons of iron and mala. She was 
apar-decked, hut slm was much stronger than oidiniuy vessels of 
'tiiat cluSs, and it was contended by Air. Norwood’s counsel that 
■she ought to bo reckoned a main-aoclc ship. It was maintained 
•on behalf of the plaintiff that the vessel was uot overloaded, and 
that she was lostifirst^ through the breaking down of the engines, 
which made her roll in the trough of the sea. and next, by the 
aion in the ship breaking loose, which caused her to sink almast 
Immediately, it was also asserted that the weather was tem- 
pestuous. The Judges did uot accept this version of the matter. 
They came to the conclusion tliat the weather was by no means 
€0 bad as was alleged, that the breaking down of the eugines ought 
not to have made the ship unmanageable, and that, in point of 
<sct, it was the excessive weight of cargo which pi^uced that 
result Mr. Justice lllackbum observed very truly that ** wbon 
a steamer is despatched on a voyage the owners must contemplate 
the possibility ibat the euginos may be disabled, aud if that be so, 
she must not be so loaded that the* weight will bo so much tliat 
the vessel wdll become unmanageable in the event of any accident 
arising to the engines.” The Limiia had sails as well os engines, 
but according to the evidencfjt of some of the sailors, when the 
calls wore set, she was not under command, and would not rise to 
the waves. It was shown that she went out of Sunderland Dock 
Rawing not less than twenty-one feet of water on an even keel, 
aud she was therefore one foot three inches deeper than sho should 
have been according to tbo evidence of tho witness on whom Mr. 
Norwood relied on this point. Two experienced stevedores who 
loaded the vessel expressed their opinion that sho carrif^d Icn) 
much, and one of them declared iLat he would uot have sailed 
three miles in her if he had boon promised a gift of the ship and 
cargo. The engineer also said the ship would not carry her load 
ten miles from hind if tho weather contiiuiod as it was ; and yet 
the weather does not appear to have been much more severe than 
might fairly bo expocteil in November. It may be asked why the 
atevedores and engineer, if they thought thu ship dangerously 
loaded, did not remonstrate with the owners, but the answer is 
perhaps Huiticieully obvious. 

It seems to us that this cose is a very good illustration both of 
the defects of Mr. IMimsoll’s indictment and tbo faults of tho 
abipownors. It is important to observo in what sonso the word 
^‘unaoawoTthy ” may be used in this case. The ZtiKuua, loaded 
to a deptli which must be considerod imprudent, with a particulnily 
dangerous kind of dead woigh^ was s<mt on a winter voyage to the 
Baltic. It is probable that, if tho engines had not broken down, 
idle might have reached her destination in safety ; and it may be 
plausibly argued that the chances were that the engines would 
not break down. This is not a commou occurrence on board well- 
appointed ships, and tho Zivmita appears to have come up to n g(K>d 
atandard in that respect. Again, it was quite on the cards that 
the w*eather might bo calm. Winter pn-ssages aro often rough, 
but they aro not always so. If one had been making a book on 
subject, it would perhaps have been tolerably safe to lay 
five to one in favour of her making a safe voyage. Tliero was 
4 chance that the engines might be disabled by some accident, 
but, on the whole, tlie chances w'-ero rather against this 
happening. On the other hand, tho chances wore that in November 
there would be boisterous weather, but then there was just a 
chance that there would not Mr. Norwood’s mistake seeuis to 
have been he backed a ship with men's lives at stake on tho 
chances which would be deemed nf>t unreasonable on tho nice- 
couree. We attach no importance to the fact that Mr. Norwood 
was, when the ship sailed, at 8 uez. lie accepted the charter- 
party before ho started, and it must bo assumed that, with his 
experience as a shipowner, ho know the peculiar dangers of a cargo 
of Iron and a November voyage. There is no reason to suppose 
that ho would in any case have personally superiuteuded the load- 
ing of the vessol, and if on (tUbt of this kind wero to bo allowed, 
certain sliipownors would possibly find it convenient to spend a 
good deal of time abroad, it appears, however, that Mr. Norwood 
possessed only a comparatively small interest in the ship, and that, 
in so for as he was insured, he was mainly his own insurer. We 
* Ather, however, that the other owners were insured. Perhaps 1 
Sbe best way to mscuss this case is to put Mr. Norwood out of si, 
imd speak merely .of the proprietary. Whether the proprietary 
ware fiiUy insutM or not, they might still find it a prolitablo 
speculation to take the chance of a ship being lost An 
owner who gets one or more voyages a year out otaship more 
than other people, or loads her deeper in the water than the aver* 
nga practioe, earns large extra profits, and has a considerable 
amgin to oomeaDdMU|x>n incaseof casualties. The point upon 
which Ur. Jusfkie Btadtouiki laid the strongestemphasis— and it 
was rsslty the of the whole case— was whether it could be 
enuddared a fidr, xea8(iDaUe,aad legitimate risk that a ship should 
be sent to sea in Mcha eonditionthat, if an accideat happened 
do theniadiinery,slie. wottUbeoomeuiimsnageaUeiatidia imtal- 
ttent danger of Miqg loat^ It is quite war that the Iseones 


ahoold have been 


ble under sail as wdl as im^er steim, 


{ttevented her from rising to the waves, - ^d getting oat ol the 
trough in which she was rolling about. It is difficult to Mjr 
whotoer tho iron really broke loose ; tho captidn asserts that it 
did, but several of the sailors deny this, and the stevedores assert 
that it was securely packed. The latter also affirm that tho iron 
was not packed open throughout so to diminish^ the pressure 
on the square inch, but tiiat lliere was so much of it ^at, when 
they came to within throe feet of the booms of tho main deck, it 
had to bo stacked in a solid mass. Afwbody who knows what 
a solid mass of irun is iu the hold of a ship will hardly be 
surprised at tho diHaster which befel the Livonia, 

We come then to thi8-*that, takigg tho case of the Livonia a 
sample case, shipowners are not, m Mr. PlinisoU alhfges, in the 
habit of sending out absolutely uiiseaworthy vo.sscls, trusting on 
the one hand to luck, and on tho other to iusunmeo ; but that, in 
considering tho conditions of safety, they cut everything so fine 
that ships aro really sent to sea on tho chance that, If there is 
serene weather ana no nccidentfl, and all things go well, the ships 
will get safely to their det^lination, but if the least tbi^ goes 
wrong, then toe aiiips will almost certainly be lost. It is alto- 
gether a fnii^weather calcnlatinn ; and it is surely not unreason- 
aide to insist that when human life is at stake this sort of specu- 
lation should ho discouraged. Boforo the Limm sailed on her 
last voyogo, she had made a number of siicr»?ssful voynges with 
nearly 1,800 tons of dead weight on board; but in those coses 
tho weather probably turned out fine, and the machinery did 
not break down. The old proverb about tho pitcher going 
often to the well helps to point the moral of tho final catM- 
truphe. We must any tlint this case diH^s not tend to raiso 
our opinion of Hoard of Trade inquiries, ns they have hitherto 
been conducted. Tho agents of thu Board did not take 
evidence in this case, but they looked at tho piqiers which 
the captain and owners put before them, and came to tho 
conclusion that the ship was not overloaded. It is ^e, as 
Mr. Justice Blackburn remarked, that they were not^ in ^s- 
scHsion of all tho evidence placed before the Court of Queen’s 
Bencii; but then the question is why they failed to get possession 
of it. The reason appears to havo been the extremely siuij^e one 
that they did not take the trouble to seek for it. It is not 
difficult, we think, to see the direction in which a remedy should 
bo sought. In point of fact, shipowners and underwriters havo 
n compiimlivcly buiall interest in thu sofety of tho vessels with 
which they aro connected. There is no reason to suppose that uii- 
scaworthy ships arc sent out deliberately, but there is a danger- 
ously wide estiiuatu of inevitable hisses at soa. ^ A brisk business, 
with heavy risks, pays very well. Tbo captain, like tho crow, 
has a personal interest in tho safety of tho ship, but ho is pretty 
well paid for his perils, and is very much under tho owner ^9 
control, it is the sailors who have most interest in saving their 
own lives, for they have no other interest; and it is tlie sailors, con- 
sequently, who may be trusted to bo most jealous and suspicious as 
to thu sJuudness of tho vessol. It would Im worth while to 
btreiipthex^riicir liands in tills respect. No doubt 6oilo'/% are not 
a perfect class; they often gr uni ble without cause, and 
they sometiuiea try to tako advantage of their employers by 
a strike nt a critical moment. It must not be assumed tLat sailors 
are (dwuys in tho right when they refuse to go in a ship ; but 
they soinetiin'cs are, and it ia nccesanry to provide thorn with 
every facility for getting questions of this kind fairly tried. Hard 
and fast ruKis such as Mr. Plimsoll advocates are open to tho 
obvious objection that ships arc built in a great many different 
ways, and that what would be fair in one case would bo uufnir in 
another, liinch ship must be taken by itself; but there ought not 
to be much difficulty in laying down cerlain general roles ns to 
the proportion between tho cargo and the dimensions of a ship, 
ond in marking the ship so as to supply materials for afrivmg 
at a conclusion as to whether sho is or is not too deep in tho 
water. 


THK IlOVAL ACADL'MY. 

VI. 

I ANDSC^APK having tliia year assqpiod a prommenoe and an 
^ importance wholly without precedent in tne practice of the 
Academy, we slinll devote an entire paper to tho consideration of 
the phases wdiich' the English school of landscape-painting now 
presents. Perhaps tho first thought suggested by the survey ol 
the exhibition is the variety of styles, the diversity of manners; 
each painter innids in a path peculiar to himself, and approaches 
naturo from tho hide which appears g*}od in his own oyes. Nature 
herself therefore appears on these walls less in her unity itain in 
her variety ; thus tho scenes respectively depicted by Mr. Puole, 
Mr. Vicat (kile, Mr. Peter firalmm, Mr. Hook, Mr. Alfred Hunt, 
Mr. Henry Moore, and lifr. Bjott, might almost W<mg to as many 
separate continonts or worlds. The result ia that, while each 
artist is circumHcribed, the collective art is wide and comprehensive. 
One painter sees in naturo breadth and power, another detail and 
subtlety, n third seeks lor form, a fourth for colour. Some artists 
look at nature with tho eye of Pousein, others follow in the widee 
of Constable, and a few seek to realise visions which haunted 
the firensied fancy of Turner. We shall proceed to iUustrato these 
varied inodes of study by examples, * 

/tt./ ‘ ‘ , 

presents in imposing composition of rocks, trees, end figure, ( 
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in oliadow^ flolemn in colour, grandly negligent of minor detdU 
which tni^hli militate agataat hrendtli and po-wer. Tka manner 

iitrudcH B8 a not unwelcome anacKroDSem into the midet of our 
.ifiderri art ; it is as shadow falling among sanshinoi or os tragedv 
i. likening the light-hearted joy of life, Wc mi^ hero remarlc 
liid thH dniinatic mterpretation of nature helonge all but excla- 
ivtdy to figure-paintere 5 thus it dates bwilc to tho times of Titian, 
Vicnljis rousiin, and Salratur Kosa. The older poets, too, had an 
riiilt^ouft way of looking at natare through the coloured moilium of 
illation, and even eo placid and comporativuly prosaic a writer 
^ VVonisworth saw BadDeafi in a suuset after watching o’er 
ill inanity. There are yotf others of our latidscaue^paint^rfS who, 
lotigh too naturalistic to full under the iriflaeiicH of historic 
;yl»?N, come to nature with preconceived ideas of what is ossential 
grandeur of motive. Mr. jgeter Graham alinfjst imiierimiiato 
u** elements when, under the title of Wind’* (64!, ho throws 
storm arrose a pine forest, tills a wild sky with gusty 
■ nn, and makes the swollen torrent tear htmdlong ovor its rocky 
d. This artist is never so great na when inspired by his own 
friy work, “The Sjmte in the Highlands”; the idea of the 
; v'sient^ composittoo comes as a logical sequence to the prior 
Mocoiition ; and thus we again sec how each painter has lii« limiU, 
■* hihs landecn|ie art m a whole is year by year extending its spheio 
iTid within its enlargi'd circuit new aspects of natu^(^ 

^ J hirtcr is another Scotch artist inspired by Scotch mists. 

The Fishernmn's Haven ** (6 ^j 9) is one of tha<te picturos which 
“cciii to call lor grenU'.0HtA and umbrellas, and yet the wind is so 
mreo that an umbrella would be blown away, ''rhe wornt of this 
o^ of art is tbatj like certain crcnd.s it deals in negations: light 
- blotted from tho sky and colour erased from tho earth ; an ink- 
,ioi rather than a colour-box is 1 ho coinpaniiiTi of these painters. 

V black cloud is to a .Scotch artist what a whiU h(.rso\va«i to 
vViMiverinanii— hrt ennnot get on tiitboiit it. We fear it is useless 
!■» look for either colour or daylight north of ilie 'rweed. At aU 
•vi nt^ “ Morning «n Loch Awe** (1052), by Sir Georgo Ilartev, 

I ’resident of the Iloyal Scottish A^'iidoiny, is as absolutely colour- 
• SH an chalk and ivater. 

Some land ?*e4ipo-pain ten, aa we have strive bow much ' 
hey can leave out ; others, 011 the contrary, atiidy how niuch i 
hey can put in. Mri \icat C<ole, A.ll.A., the only exclusively 
Miidifcape-pninter within the paleuf the Academy, lias endeavoui'eii 
liU year a-i heretofore to throw into “Hay-iimo** (114) Iho 
Ilf •» frwh t«nlnK,” the 

lowtrrs. * He at the same lime vcL*^*’ivi a 4^ ‘t „ nji . 

.•hixin^ And «vfln trivial whit li la »•.- 

-iwtchiiiir wiUKlland bi f.'> forettmund with a *ww,p of wide- 
amw^**''****' distance; thi'rehas seldom boon seen a 
<»i m\/V? |yr«wiy meadow to the distance of 
.'Vio hiUs oil the verge of the hari/on the rungo is amiiring, while 
* i cope and it Ititiide are given to tho cloudy (*anopy of sky. A nd yet 
I he pieturo lias less of the spontnneily of genius than of the dull 
•{Harlness of taskwork : the painter’s execution 1ms becoiuo initrzy 
.irid iincTcrtaiii. Mr. Birkc't Foster's “ In the Isbi of Wight **(1x2) 
.'diowii him lem sucoesaful on the birge scale of oils than on tho amall 
‘’Ciile of water-colours, Mr. Hodgrave, R.A,, is another painter 
«vhose aim has been to compass the niultituclinou.s detail of nature, 
nnd yot “ The Fading Year ** (147) to art what a speWiig-K.ok 
is to literature ; such stylw belong to the infantile period of learn- 
ing the letters. Neither does Mr. J^oader grow stronger, though 
lie hna tried to give betilling breadth and power to the 
MomitHin's Solitude*’ (379). Hills, «» delineated by Mr. 

I luring nt “ Borrowdalo *’ (677), show a doli(’iu:y of tono and 
ii refineuicfit of sentiment which have gone out of fashion 
^inco tlm days of Danby. Sir liobert Collier f1e.<H:rves to bo 
naiLied as an amateur and eomethiiig more ; ** Morning J^igbt in 
a Swiss Valley** (1028) is niarke,d by a detail nnd thoroughnuas 
denied to other public men who lake to art as a pastime. Mr. Cooke, 
H.A., is an exampio of how far it is poi<sible fur iiii ar1^^t with 
little tmagiiiaiiun or emotion to roach the true aspects of naniro 
dinply by means of a shrewd intellect, •* Steeple Hock (of 
Sertiontine), Kynanoe Covo, Com wall ** (419), is one of the very 
few studies wKich satisfy thu scientitic mind. The fmetures in 
tho Bloiio, and the play of yellows and reds into greys, approach 
to the literal transcript of n diiigrairi. And yet wo licre mine 
upon tho impasMiblo barriers which divide sc.ionce from art. The 
work, judged by art stsiidaidH, is iiavil, mechanical, and colour- 
less; ilia pUot^rapldcii^ little more — ^)'et uerfoct of its kind. 
In such facsimib porlrsitiiro of angular rocks the artist gives 
as it wore thu anatomVi tbs backbone, of natum ; landscape art U 
thus absolttlely denuded. Mr. iSrutt, in “ A Morning amongst 
the Granite Ikmldom** (681), a pieturo conimAiiding by its 
unswerving truth a central p>8ition on the line, in like 
iiuinnAT stops short at the point where even tho best ana- 
tomical arttculatiofis in landscape art necessarily end. The 
spectAtor remains unmoved, or at most the sensation experienced 
is that of anmsement, as when tho eye fftizes iighosi on a petrifac- 
tion. The foniis chosen are singular rather than beautiful — a erm- 
Htaat and fatal mistake with these stern rcnlints. Mr. llrett, 
however, has occasionally surrendered himsidf to beauty ; the 
atmo^erie conditions be chooses often preaent some of those 
itartliiig but transient phenomena of tho heavens which it is tho 
province of the landsoane-painter to place permsnenUy on record.. 

The Academy is no loouet oonspicuous as in the davs of Stan- 
lield for marine* pkstures; m fact^ our artists scoin afraid to got out 
(kf sight of shore into mid ocean. Hence, whilo roast scones 
abound, sea-pieces are scarce. Some of the best studies of cosst 
nod sea come from the easel of Mr. C. Hunter. Thus “ Traadera 


yunag for Hiukiwm*’ (3*6) vu^ 1. eommmM fgrtlM gwr 
nscy atmosphere whi«|h hoage over our Bngllah 

execution is almost dl woolly as worsted-work ; nowhere kt iMt 
student’s work do we meet the eri^ness of a sweUiiig wove taken 
at its carl axe it breaks. One reason, no doukL why littge nuttiae 
pictures are no longer produced is because ** the wooden wnUa ef 
England ” ore superseded by uopaintable irondads, because fffUf 
Hying before the wind are giving place to Smoky funnels and black 
paddle-boxes. All tbe products and appliances that pertma ttr 
the science of engineering are hostile to ait. For analogoiia 
n'Asona architecture is less painted than formerly; aimue buikUtta 
are too new, fytbcrs too tine, and our bi.stonc monuments labonr 
under tbe disadvantage of being put in good repair. At all oventa 
since the time of David Roberts the deliberate painting of arebi* 

. tcciure has falleu into disuse. An additional reasou why our 
• artiste bavu turned their talents to sim|de landscape, undisturbed 
I Bays by a cow or a cottage, may be that the cnthedmls, castluiL 
j Hotels de Villi*, bridges, Ac., iu Eugiiiiid and on the Cjontinoxt 
have bi*t*n so often drawn that the public grow a little weaiy*. 
Hut nature never wearies ; ii tree and a stream, a mountain and 
a sky, cannot pall on tho mind, however oft repainted. Egypt* 
though about tho mo.'st moiiotoiioua of lauds, whether for arcbiteiy 
tural torin or atmospLeric cireet, seems t<» bo one of tho Is ot 
of countries to bo used up. Mr. MacCallum, iu “Tho Vocal 
Meimum ’* (.676), presents figures lis familiar os the btetue of 
the I.Mikrt of VVeliington on the Arch ; and vet, though theso 
colosM have nguin and again btien seen in oxhihitions under all 
poiwibli* etl'ecte, the painter stiutlcs us with a now surprise hr 
mui-e than nceustomefl otfulgenco reflected from the riasng 
sun. The treatiuent is trite; the striking contrast between 

tlwi bright light; of morning and iho cool shailt} of night, as the 
sun ri^rig above the horizon illumines tho tops of these two 
giants Btamling in tho plain witli the summits of tbe hill-cut 
tombs uf the kings beyomi, is «ii etiect which nine pointers out of 
teu ivould have cho.s(m as tho must obvious. 8till a scenic 
display has seldom Iwen forced up by such strong footlights* 
With more subtle gradation of shade and colour Air. Dillon bfv- 
depicted tho “Tombs of tho Memlooks” (22). The relined 
qualities of this well-consideretleompoftition sillier from irijudieioua 
hanging. Yet another well-known structure on tho banks of the 
l^K* reiiminsto be noticed/* The Temple of KomOmbos** (iot6H 
by Air. Tilton, an American painter long resident in Home, ’fha 
picture having won by desert a place on tho line, its peculiar' 
can be closely examined. Jn yean past we hav« 
oWrvcJrifl^l'Onio this anomalous and not very pleasing mode of 
tnanipulatiom Mr. Tilton committed binisidf to tJie tbourizingof 
Mr. i’age ; th'lAtMTth‘W(w a landscape, tho otlieT a ligurc painter.. 
They prociuiiued that tufj;, hud di hoovered the aeci-ot of Titian & 
they held tluit by an endless succession of glazings they could 
ininriBon upon canvas sunboains and prisinat 4 c colours, so that 
light was BHid to sliino somehow from the back of the picture. 
Thus, when visiters entered studios where such products wero 
present, it was usual to draw doVi/u all tbe curtuiiis so that the 
work, like ono of ihc heavenly bodies, might sbine by its own 
light. We regret to add that no such eti’ect takes place within the 
Academy ; iuaeed tlie picture hos beou so teoed down that little 
light is left ill it. 

Cattle, sheep, and goats have of late years in Eoglish art beea 
growing woovU'U ami Dutch-built; indoed tho Academy boasUa 
shew of uniiuHls iu what may be termed the Noah’s Ark style* 
AV« need imlj reti'r to the bo\ine productions of Mr. Cooper, 
and of Mr. Ansdull, K,A., in proof of the inevitablo fate of ariista 
who for half a centuiy paint oarca8se.s and skins, and little more. 
In con trust Mr. l>A\is, the newly elected Associate, endows with 
life, xiiuvciueiit, and iutcUigvnco a tine gn>up of cattle enjoying it 
“i^ummvr Ai'teniuon ’ (453 )* The modelling is soft yot lirm, tha 
hair turns up frusli facet.'* with the undulations uf snrlMo its in tha 
best studies uf I’aul Putter ; each hood, too, is on intelligent 
portraiture uf character. The artist has formed an independent 
style, lUllertiUt from, yet scarcely inferior to, contemporary modaa 
ill iielgium lutd Franev, ns iiiay be seen by cuuqiaiisoiii with n 
rattio pioco by M. Auguste Doidieur ( 1032). Dsasts as paint^ by 
Mr. 11 , Hardy (i 29), and by Mr. Ikisil Bradley (1057), are aimj^ 
monstrous luid repulsive. 

Uevf*rtiiJg once more to simple landscape^ the styles present in 
till* Academy, though, as we have said, individually circumscribedp 
me fxillectively extended nnd varied. SiSouieiimes an old manner 
is revived, as when Air. Drabble, in “ rassing Gleams** (i96),aiil 
Air. AuthdOy, in a churchyard (662), call Uonstiible once more to 
witness the aoleuin solidity of his native oarth. A more chaotitt 
view of till Hire is taken by Mr. Oakes; “A Scottish Streatt** 
(599) might seem to bear out the idea held by the older geologbta 
that creation tvas but a siiccoseion of catastropbe.s. We must not ' 
pass over Mr. Wade's “ Spring Ploughing^' (534) ; ooflte 
Bcientiotts study U from the sober, stern, and shadowy niie of 
uaiui'o. A storrov sunset (987}, by Mr. Henry Mooxiayia a|8(» 
speciallv commendable for unity of motive. 

Tho highest phase of landscape art is that which unites £bn% 
colour, and expressioiL Mr. J. Linnoll, who now stands a**- 
father among our English painteri^ conUrtbutes Gomiaf’ 
Storm” (78), wherein he reconciles in go^ degiee these gtt M 
inoonipaiiblo qualities. This venerable artist has lodg settled 
into a grdnd iminiierismrSugaestLve of lUbens, which Ms two eoM 
seektoperpatuete. YetMr. W.Unnellinchniinttieaii 
ismerewtricate and decorative; he paints ^ The Heath 
if the earth were e tspesCxy of pui]^ and gold; and he 
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bmitnaeft jtfkd gipries m if tiui $iit itiA floU use of bunuuilw 

m» to Uliunuia « iiflilwoB «ltb mUwn cotour. biri OiTt 

Eoightf i 9 A QOviMMitkm of five aoa and gdidee beidli&dA (107), 
bat alao gxme far to ooIto il|o diiBcttlt niofiem of how ocdour 
be jtt|ttewo without the ttumudei of fona. The same perplexing 
puide hae been eolted by Mr. Alfred Hunt in "A Mountdii 
Joyous with Leases and Stroams (1026). light is here gained 
altaoit without the intrusion of shadow, ond form preserved, 
though outlines are merged. To pronounoe fonn and at the s^e 
time to maiutsin the duo relation of tone and colour in the midst 
dassling sunlight, is a great feat in landscape art Mr. Knvou 
is ntore bold and less Buccessful when he places a bonfire between 
the spectator and the moonlight sky; yet, though he challenges 
failiire, ho is always thoughtful, audtherpfora awakens thought iu 
others. Mr. Raven is one of the few artists whoso maim 
manner is duo in part to the training they passed through during 
the period of Fras-RalluelUtisiu.” luaecd, he^ and others 
already named have conceived tlie thought of working the literal 
detail of the so-called Rne-TUfiaellites into Tumoreaque systems 
of .colour and effects of atmosphere. Thus it may yet provo 
poBsiblo to unite into one landscapo the utmost n^aliem and 
the most ultra-idealism known in niudern art. In a year’s time, 
wboD we next recur to the Academy, wc sliall hope to encounter 
aonie of the new combinations thus mudo ^Kissible to the school 
the future. 


MADAME ttlSTOKl AS ELIZABETH. 

T IIE public- was lately in dan^^r of being oveidono with 
thcAirical impreention. The neribrmanoc of Mudea by Madame 
Ristori at one house and by Miss liateuian at anotlior womd perhaps 
have been too much of u good Uiiug, and wo arc IbGrofore glad 
that the Italian Indy ha.s temporarily reliuquislicd the cursiug 
businpss to tlie Amonean, aud has appeared in parts le«s familiar 


than Medea. The 
Queen of England, 


of Mli&aheth presents to us not only the 
lut her courtiers. I.ord Burleigh, 8ir b'mncia 
Brake, and many uth(?r remarkublo characters anjiear upim the 
jstage, and conduct theiuselvea in a very remarkaulo way. Lord 
Burleigh has become Chancellor insh'ad of Treasurer, and ho decs 
not muiutaiii that ailcnco which is so improsHjvo in tho Critie* 
Lidood he talka so mur.li that when he cotuplaius that the Queen 
keeps her secret** from him we feel more persuaded of Iho Queeu’s 
wisdom than of his. Tho Queen does not curse htsr enemies 
like Medea, but she swetirs roundly in cdhvorsation Death 
of my life” and oilier oaths like the true daughter of King 
Henry VI IL Tho Envoy fixtraurdinary of tho King of Poland 
made a disrespect ful remark iu her [ir(*seiicc. imagining that 
she did not unclerstnad Lathi. By the soul of Tally,” says 
tho Queen to the Eai'l of Essex, ** I well brushed up my 
classics.” She bangs tho table with her hand, aud would have 
broken it if it wore nut mode of bronaso. ** This is tho second time 
to-day,” says Lord Burleigh, tlwit your Majesty has been iu a 
passion.” ‘* 'Yes, ” answers tho Queen, ” and my doctor only 
allows me to go into a passioii once a day.” She is very angry 
with Shakspeai'e for presuming to bring her father itnd mother im 
the stage, but sba is pacified by Bacon, who^ reads tbo lines in 
which slio is introduced as a babe, and the glories of her reign are 
prophesied by Cranmer. Soon afterwards tho Spanish Ambnssa- 
cor arrives, and the Queen speaks her mind ns to his master without 
reserve. The Enrl of Easex entreats her to be calm, T'ho Queen 
Answers, Outbreaks like tbeso do me much good ; 1 nm cei tain 
that 1 have this day prolonged my life by ton years.” Tho ladies 
of the Court swear iiccuiding to their degree, but of courso less 
violendy than Her Majesty. l-<ady 8arali, uxio of the most meek 
and mild of women, wishes tliat, if sbo sptiaka not truth, her 
mother’s soul may bum eternally. The English trauslntor of the 
play Appean, liko the authors of some of tlie conversation-books 
which are sold to travellers in Germany, to have suffered under 
the disadvantage of a foreign nrintor. Tlio translator doubtless 
wrofe ^ May my mother's soul continue iu — — But tho 
printer merely puts a full stop after ** in,” and thus tlio 
Sbmjgbter’s wish has apparent rctcrcnno to tbo last antecedent, 
which is the Tower of Loudon, and not to any warmer place. The 
play is constructed merely to exhibit tbo cbiiracter of tho Queen, 
ana we need not therefore complain that the otlicr characters aro 
insl^lfioant. T)ie acting of tho male parts is about equal to tliat 
df .'Mll-driUed eupcrnumemrics of tlio onera. Lord Boriuigli, Sir 
Bscone, Francesco Drnk, 11 Conte d'lWx, and Giacomo VI., 
all walk in and walk out. The young King of Scotland, in red 
Intteches and red-topped boots, niAkea a slightly jnotesque figure, 
and we deddedly object to tbu^ theatrical tellur’s versiou of 
^yestito setnplicementc,” which is given os a stage direction. 
Another and greater absurdity is the attempt to mark tho progress 
of time by putting Sir Booone in the fifth act into a grey ^g, and 
Ae Qneen into wrinkles, while there is nothing in the play to 
‘now that tho action is not continuous. 

The interest of the play begins with a scene between tho Queen 
ond tho Earl of Essex in the soeond act, in which, by a compH- 
meot to red hair and other fiattcries, the Earl leads tho 
Quaen to show herself momentarily a woman. She gives him 
a ring, which he is to eend to her if ever he should lose her favonr, 
end she pledges her word that» on seeing it, she will pardon him. 
TUs Is part of the same scene in which roe Queen baa ** let out ” 
agrinst the 'Spanish Ahihassador, and had told Essex that it did 
haf good. At the end of the scene she resolveo that Mary Stuart 


lhalt die, perhaps tba^flhr day. She signs Maty *s deatli^Wimf4 
tbSlft^mdrotirestP hoe rooii^. 61a DAvmM 
takeait away. Giaeomo VI. aniraa to hb ,faotliii^ ok 
The Queen pretends that she wlU grant bb prayer; but it 
moment Sir Davinson reiunis and annoimees'that exeeutlaiLM 
been done upon Mary. The Queen flies into a violent irage wsth 
Sir Davinson, and sends him to the Tower; aud thb explosifiQr 
besides being good for her health, enables her to maintain befims 
Qiacoxno VI. and her coarticTS Action that Mary’s head 
been cut off by on imfoilunato xni.stake. Giacomo VL makaa 
a hasty exit out of the Queen's court, which he evULently thinks 
is getting too hot for him. The Queen either feeb or feigus 
remorse ft)r Mary's death, which, however, vanishes on the arrival 
uf Drake with news of tho Armada The author has done 
full justice to the warlike spirit uf the Queen. ^ She de» 
clM'iiS her delight at icaruing tlm true destination of the 
Annnd^ rallies Lord Borloigh on his fears, and says that if 
many libiglishineu am like him the lions must be struck out of 
England’s shield. Tho Spanisii Ambassador enters, aud she asks 
him whether be is cuine to tell her once more that the Spauish 
fleet is destiued against tho Turks ; and then she takes down her 
father s swonl, draws it, and onarts a grand deiiance of the power 
of 8pnin. It is not the fault oilber of the author or actress that 
Queen Elisabeth in ibis scene rvxniuds us sligkUy of .another 
potentate, the Grand Duchess of Geroistein. As Mr. Pufi^ says in 
the CriliOf two per.sons happened to hit on the stuno thought, and 
on <3 of them putilished it befure the other — that is all. iLowevar, 
'Hhe. sword of myfatlier” brings the curtain down with great 
apjriauso. Tho next not shows us rejoicings in the palaco for the 
deteat of tho Armada. The description of the Queen’s share in 
tiiese rejoicings rather coufiiets with our idea of her demeanour. 

runs from hall to hall like a young gazelle.” Tbejeveb 
which sho wears would buy an earldum. ^This is not a very 
fitrrmg cxprcs;:ion, ns, at least under Queen IClizabcth's successor, 
tho market price (»f on earldom vras not cxtmvagimt. 'i'he Queen 
outers. Hlje Anuouii«;es that In consideratiou of the victory she 
has pardoned Sir Davinson, and he must pr.\y for the soul 
of Mary Stunrt, put to death through his fault, fhu Queen has 
been playing on the harp so as to draw after her, says Davinson, 
the leasts of prey. Vos,” answeia the Queen, ” 1 wosaur- 

Vw ...V ** i\avt iiirnfti.nl' lu t.ltA tfLnnoAMiiM 


even 1 ^ , 

roundod by my courtiers.*’ The next inrident is the appeaianeo 
of a young woman whose husband had died of mief at the axecu- 
tioD of ^lary Stunrt, and who lias onlerod the gardou of tho 
palace with intent to asaassinate the Queen. Xhs young woman . 
18 pardoiiod. 'i'he Queen then ” takes her state,” as the old drar 
luntiste would say, und receives tho conquerors of tha Armada. 
8hc rewards all but Ewex, who has disobeyed orders. IIo breaks 
out into cutnplnini of iujustice, aud challenges Lord Howard. 
She bids him take up his gagu, stud raises her hand to strike biin, 
and ho grasps his sword, lio is seized by her order and oarrhul 
to tho 'J'ower, excluimiug, iVly bead will add uue more to those 
which the Angel of Justice will hold up befure yon in your 
dying buur.” Iu tho uoxt act wc ore to uudoreteud that Jissox 
is lying in The Tower uuder sc^utenco of death ; that the Qiieen 
wilf taJvo no step herself to pardon him, but hu|H»s that ho will 
send to her the ring sho gave him. She forbids hf|r at* 
teudaut tp Tower, but hopes that tha iiltsndaat 

will perceive tbnt, although her lips forbade, yet her kamt 
entreated her to go. But tlio attendant, a worthy lady, is rather 
stupid. Breseuily Lady Sarah, tho wife of Lord Howard and 
lover of l*>.scx, arrives. Sho has boon to tho Tower and tecoived 
the ring from but ou her returu her husband took the ring 

from ht:r aud locked ht*r up. She escaped, aud hurried to tho 
Queen, but at this inument a cannon is heard, which is the signal 
that K6se.v has lost his head. Then grief aud horror pussess the 
Queen entiiely. Site reproaches Bacon with havinjj: coutrivud the 
death of Et>scx, drives him aud the other courtiers from tho room, 
and falls upon her knees ** alone witli her reumrse and God.’’ 
Here the poiver of tho HCtross fully appears. We know xmw that 
we are luokiug upon an artist worthy to bo named with Siddous 
aud Rachel. 

In tlie firth act the Queen end some of her courtiers bear marks 
of age, while the King of Kcotloud, who has come to l^ondon to 
toko core of his successiou, looks as youthful os before* The 
death of Essex is said to have broken the Queeu's heart, and os 
tliero is nothing to indicate any great lapse of time since this 
event occurred, we iutex lliat the Queer’s wrinkles ore caused by 
sorrow, and Bsicon's grey hair aud baldiiess by hard work in his 
projV!.*uiiujj. T]ie Queen, despite bvr sicknesiL has gone down to Um 
House of rurliainciit, and is rating the Coiniuons soundly for 
trenching ou her prerogativo. Lord Boricigb and King James seise 
the oppc.iHuuity U) clivcuss tho future. The expectant soveieign 
of these kingdoms voutilutes a litUu clap-trap about basing his 
rule upon u king's duty aud his subjects’ lovui The Queen’s 
return perturbs this discourse, und the King is atewed with 
some loss of dignity into a sido room, where, says Bacon, he oioy 
think over his curouatiun speech. The Quoau entensin her mantle 
and orowo. Her leutures are contracted, and her head bowed 
down, but sho raises herself with on oflbrt and trice to appear 
stroller tiian aho is. Tho struggle of a Ann will against 
wealroeae and death is fiuely lepresrnted by Msdaipe Ristori. 
^^Like to a ripe ear of corn she is oomiNilled to bow the head.” 
It would be well, we think, if the ouslito&A on which she reclines 
were placed on some kind of taised platform, as it is diiiicult te 
preserve dignity or solemnity while ^ing on the ground. She 
labours un^r roe same diffloulty in thisrespect as Mr. Irving when 
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lia dies in Aram, We should no^Tocget that Shakspeste 

makes Constance seat herself on the gttMd exclmmlng, ** Here I 
and sorrow sit. Hero is mj throne. The mingled emotions of 
the Queen are forcibly ^rtrayed. She J^ores for Essex; she 
feels that her popularity nas departed. This morning, when she 
trayeraod the stroets^ one might have thought that her litter waa 
a bier. Is she then so very old? She looks in her glass and 
secs deen wrinkles, but hardly any trace of silrer in her golden 
hair. Yet she feels that her frame is wasting. Her limbs grow 
ii^ cold ; her sight fails, darkness grows upon her, and amid 
the gloom advance tall spectres, and trunkless heads fall 
at her feet. She sinks back upon the cushions; King 
James approaches, thinking she is dead; she starts up in 
horror, exclaiming that it is the Stuart’s son, and that 
ho bears in his Lund his mother's head. Perceiving 
her delujnon, tho exclaims that she is better. Drake now enters, 
announcing the pacification of Ireland, Growing again worse, 
she name 4 i James her successor, but is disturbed at the moment by 
shouts from outside of Long live King James 1 ” She is still 
Queen, and will keep the crown while living. Jauu^s may take it 
from her head when she is dead. It is no blame to the author to 
suppose that he had in his mind the dying hours of King Henry IV. 
when he wrote these lines. Two things she commends to her 
Buccesaor— her Bible and her father’s sword. With the one he 
will defend the other. Then she calls on the soul of her beloved 
Essex to meet her in Heaven, and expires. 

The author has done his work quite as well as could be expected. 
He has produced an, article suitoa to Uie English market, and wo 
do not see how ho could have improved it. If Madame Rlfitoii 
desired to assume the character of Queen Catherine, a translation 
might be mode for her by the same hand of those scenes of Shak« 
apeare in which the wife of King Henry Vlll. ap|K*ars; but this 
could hardly bo done well without one or two strong actors to 
support her. 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 

O UR musical readers may have felt some uurprise that up to this 
time no account has been given of the opm'atic doings at 
Covent Garden and Drury Lone;. Herr liidmrd Wagner once 
wrote about a great composer, whom wo shall not name, that, 

^ with little or nothing to sny, he said it in an elegant man- 
ner.” We cannot boast of the peculiiir faculty aUributod 
by the author of the Nibelufigm Trilogy to the cvunposer in 
qnuestion. With vi^ little indeed to say, wo prefened remaining 
lalent until something fresh might turnup. 

Altbouffh Mr. Oyo opened the doors of the Royal Italian Opera 
asfarhacK ns the ist of April, and Mr. Mnplcioii those of Her 
Majesty's Opere only a fortnight later, not a single novelty has { 
yet Wn produced at either house— unless Emani, first heard 
about a quarter of a century past at Her Majesty’s Theatre when 
under Mr. Lumley’s memorable direction, and siiicn frequently 
repeated, not only in tbo Haymarket, but occasionally in Bow 
Street (1852, for instance, with Angiolina Busio as Elvira), can 
be styled a novelty.” Emani was produced in 1844 at the 
Scala, Milan, one year later than i Lumhurdi, and tw^o years after 
Nabweo^ Verdi’s *fint decidedly succc.oflfr.l work. It woa last 
performed here in 1 866, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, under 
the direotiou of Mr. Maplesou, the leading parts being 
asrigned to Madlle. Tietjens, Signor Tasca, M. Gassier, and 
Mr. Santley. Mr. Qye in his pro.spectus fairly announced 
it 08 a revival.*’ Such will be also tbo same coinpost^r’s 
Zuisa MiUeir (founded upon the Kahak nnd Livbe of Schiller), 
presented at ller Majesty’s Theatre in 18 $8, the cliiof eba- 
raciers Wmg austaiued by Piccolumiui, Alboui, Giuglini, Bene- 
ventano, ana Viuletti ; and such again Rossiui’s glorious Motd 
in EgUio^ the French amplification of his Maometto 
bmught out, two years biter, with great inagni licence, at C^oveut 
Ciatdcn, under tho stmngo aud unbiblical title of Zora — but, 
•eeiog how early it was abandoned, with scarcely proportionate 
success. To the revival of these Mr. Gyo pledges himself: ns 
also to the reproduction of II Omrany^ by Scfior Gomes:, abuut 
whii^ nobody affected to care very seriously last year. Of the two 
bond /fdk novelties mentioned in the prospectus, Auber's charming 
comic opera, Lea Eiamatia do la Couronne, for ilio first tiiiio (bore 
at least) in on Italian dros.% with Madame Adelina Patti as tbo 
heroine, offers unquestionably the strongest attraction. But this, 
like Heir Wagner's lamhauacr and Lohttigrin, has been talked of 
more than once ; and we shall wait and see, notwithstanding the 
general belief that it is positively in rehearsal. About tho new 
opera (not so very new by tho way), I l*i'<nnom Spoai, founded 
upon tne celebrated romance of the late Manzoni, with music by 
Bignor PonchielU, or Puncbielli— for it sooms, like the “ Jo mVn 
vais, on Je m’en vas,” of tho moribund kVencli grammarian, that 
deikv *e dtoml ” — nothing has been heard since its nunouncc- 
ment Wo are already advanced more than half way into tho 
season, and just about toppling over to the other side. As, how- 
ever, i Ihwneoai Sjmi is uim^servedly promised, no doubt ought 
reasonably to be entertained that it will be fi rUicomiug. At the 
some time many people would doubtless have preferred hearing an 
opera by Signor Petrella, composer of Verdi's fiercest and 
most uneompromiHing diariplo— certainly his most fiu'inus imitator. 
Signor Petmla is reputed to have been dubbed by Verdi, ‘'The 
lost of the Romans ” — the very epithet bestowed by Rossini, in 
good-natured irony, upon Verai himsdf. To whom Signor 
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Petrella, tn hli tan^vriH awmd ttiat aniMcMe dis^ti^ rimlkim 
to be known. He ttay possibly retBiv.it exdtiudvety fbt UmsBU. 
having, as it is said, no leaven of irony in hia nature* 

The fonaoing remarks explain allto whidb the Iona ean^dfiiced 
manager of the Royal Ita&an Opera boa pledged mmself in the 
way of nordtyi or offost-noveUy. For the rest he has isUed, and 
relies^ unconoitionally, not altogether without judment^ on the 
repertory of well-known works, the performance m which, year 
after year, has earned for hia theatre a Eiumean fame. Upon 
these, "from the beginning of the season, he has drawn without 
stint. His comply is strong in all department^ and he has besn 
able to employ it to excellent purpose in the popular operaa 
which ho has immediately at command. Ponding the amval of 
Madame Adelina Patti, for many years Mr. Gyo's most cberidied 
prinm domia, and, now that Madame Pauline Lucca seems deter- 
mined upon making America her future home, without an equal, 
several artists previously unknown to^ England have rendteiod 
more or less valuable service. Tbo majority, as might have been 
expected, are unlikely to gain a position of any consequence ; but 
two or three have made some mark. One of the most promidng, 
Madlle. Anna D’Angori, came forward on the first night of tun 
season. The opera chosen for her dilnU was the ^ricain$ of 
Meyerbeer. This choice was rather a serious obstacle to complete* 
success— and no wonder. It is not easy for any singer to come 
after Pauline Lucca in the part of Selika, expressly intended for* 
her by Meyerbeer, who wislicd her to undertake it in Paris, but 
did not livo to see her play it even at Berlin. Noverth^ss,. 
Madlle. D’Angeri possesses excellent qualities both of voice and- 
iutelli^cnco, wnich, being young, she may, with diligent study, 
ripen, if not into perfection, at least into something near it. Sho 
comes from Mantua, and may probably go baw to Mantua 4 
but that is no reason why she shoiUd not at some future- 
period retuni to Tendon — notj^howover,to impersonate Leonora, ia> 
the FavorUaf or Valentine, the heroine of the JluyuemtBf her most 
recent and. least successful elToris, neither character lying within 
her capabilities, meuiiil or physicM. The successor to MadUe*. 
D’Angeri WfM Madlle. Amalia Fossa, about whom the most that 
can be said is that she was indulgently received by the audionceh. 
The onora, either selected by tho lady herselL or selected for hefi^ 
wos^ the Traviata ; but more is demanded for an adequate em- 
bodiment of Violetta than belongs to Madlle. Fossa, who,, 
though apparently endowed with a certain amount of iiiHtinetiv<^ 
talent, has little power of expression. Habitual frequenters o£ 
our Italian Operas nave seen and applauded so many Traviatas,” 
from riccolomini a»d Bosio (in 1856) down to Patti and Nilsson^ 
that they are indl^osed to reg^ with much leniency any 
ordinary portrayal of the character; and that Madlle. Fossa'a 
nortniyal is little beyond the ordinary must be allowed. la 
Iter subsequent essay, as the heroine of M. Gounod’s Fauai a 
Marghorita, Madlle. Fossa risked still further and more perilous 
comparisons. How many Gretchens have wo not seen and admlTe<4 
from Tietjens, first at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Miolan Carvalho^ 
first at the Royal Italian Opera, and passing over JMrirtfe Artdt^ 
&c., down to Lucca, Patti, and Nilsson ! It was at least indiscreet 
to put a young and inexporionced artist through sui^ an ordeal. 

A third new comer, Madame Paoli, whose name had not hwa 
^vortised in the prospectus, made her first appearance as Leonora, 
in the FavorUa; but, though possessing undeniable aMlity, a voiev 
both agreeable and telling, and a mitsM voce extremely well 
inauaged, ifsomotimes too subdued, she failed to create anything 
like a powerful impression. Madame Paoli is one of those who 
by trying to do too much generally achieve too litUe. Her best 
scone was tho last; but even in this there was a great deal to 
desire, well as she was eupporti^d by 8i(mor Nicolini. Hero^ 
again, the audience could not possibly help going back to 
old rcmiuiscouces ; and among these reminiscences were Griri anA 
Lucca. At tho second perlbnnaoce of La Favonta Madlle. 
D’Angeri took the part of Leonora, vice Madame Paoli ; buL to 
sneak tho truth, there was nothing gained by the substitution* 
Mr. Gye’s recent discoveries iii the way of vocalists of the other 
sex, with two exceptions, have not ufforaed unqualified satisfaction* 
Signor Oliva Pavani, for example, a tenor who made his first ap- 
pearance in Lucia di Latnmermoor^ ns Edgnrdo, with the engaging 
young Canadian, Madlle. Emma Albani, as Lu(»a,iB douWesv 
an artist of considerublc culture ; but be ought to have arrived hero* 
twenty years earlier. Signor Pavani has the advantage of 
able to hold on sustained notes without recourse to tho so-called 
‘‘ tremolo,” which, as wo have said more than once, is not so.muclk 
a want of taste ns a physical imperfection, lie also sings and acta 
with intelligence ; but of charm ho is destitute. Signor Monta- 
nnro, another new tenor, possesses the gift, now belonging to very 
few, of mastering without effort the earlier music of Ross^— musm 
written long before Rossini was the Rossini of (iuUluume TelL By 
this alone ho won the hearty approval of connoisseurs on the oooa* 
sion of his dehut^ when ho played Almaviva to the Korina of 
clever Hungarian singer, Madlle. Smeroschi, Signor Montanavo 
is also thoroughly well versed in the “ recUaUvo |nir/mifs,” whicia 
he renders intelligibly and with emphasis never exsggoratedl 
Moreover, in the little ho has been commissioned toimdertake 
Signfir Montanaro proved himself as much at home an the his- 
trionic as in the voori requirements of his art If he had only the.' 
appearance and physical qualifications cf a Mario, or.avan. of n( 
Giuglini, be would be, even now, a model Almaviva; bat ittifor*f 
tiiniitely he is wanting in both. How far these are apt toinfltteno6 
j public opinion and excite public tympatby need soarcety be 

I sistedon. Both Signor Pavani and Signor Montanaro have appeari^ 
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Bm^ Signor Mcmtanaib oa Can^ia Xinibi di Chanuhmi. 

On Tbutaday, moreover, Signor Pavaui undertook one of the 
miAt trying and ardnoue of tenor parta — that Arturo in 

/ Piintaniy the Klvira being Madame TSrieoliui, rawing bv one 
or two nonentities-^such os Signor Kdardi, a light (very light) 
tenor — ^we may name Signor Naunetti and Signor Mnurol oa 
tho remaining two of Mr. Oye*9 more or less noticeable late 
acq[uifd lions. Signor Nannetli, a barytono«baas, in eo far as we 
may be permitted to judge by his representatiou of Mepliisto* 
plielcs, though by no means a Faure, to whom tho chnrae.ter by i 
prerogative of genius belongs, can ^nst of certain quali(icaiioiia j 
not to be despised — a fair voice, for instance, and a fair amount 
of dramatic talent; but there can bo little hope of his at- 
taining anything higher than a modest place. lie is, in fact, 
one of tho so-teruicd "respectables.” Signor Nnnnctti played 
Mophistopheles, to tho Maigaret of Madlle. Smoroschi (another 
Margaret — happy M. Gounod !), who is no more tho Margaret wo 
liuve a right to expect at the 1 loyal Italian Opera than was Madlle. 
Fossa before her, Madlle. Beriui some years ago, and others who 
might 1 m named. M. Maiirel, j ust referred to, also a bary tone-baw, 
is likely to render the Covent Garden director more essential service 
tbim any other of his recent acquisitions. This goatleman is an 
artist ;/Mr and though a Frenchman has acquired considerable 
prolicieucy in tho Italian tongue, lie has a liandsonio person, a 
grA(;eful and manlv stage demeanour, a lino and well-trained voice, 
together with rt*fii dramatic iutoliigcnce. He made his iielut as 
lleuato, ill the Jiallo in Ala^chent^ one of Verdi’s best operas, de- 
suite its inferior it V to Au bar's GustauIIl, from which tho libretto 
(by Scribe) wiis borrowed. It is reported that M. Maiirel was 
rocoiu mended by M. Fauro, whom he has to thank also fur friendly 
counsel. If that be the case, it exhibits M. Fauro in tho most 
favourable light as an artist, with few precedents, wholly tin- 
cgotistical and devoid of jealousy. Without being absolutely his 
equal, no one that wc know of appro^hes so nearly os M. Maurel to 
the excellence of M. Fauro ; and this was proved by his respective 
iinpersoiiations of Guillaume Tell and lloel (in Meyerbeer’s Di^ 
fiorah)t two of the cbaractcrs upon which M. Fauro nos long ago 
put Ilia stamp, and in the latter of which he has never found a 
ii\al, except it bo our English baiytonc, Sontley. 

Wc have now enumerated all the additions to tho Covent 
Gordon compaiw, Madame Elvira Trisoliui, who made her first 
appearance on Thursday night, as Elvira, lii Bellini’s I l\a‘Uant\ 
cxcoptc*d. About this lii^ we must take another opportunity of 
speaking. If we are unable to credit Mr. Gje with entire success 
in his new discxiverios, it is only just to credit him with pralso- 
wortliy enterprise. Of course the old Ihvouritea of last year, some, 
indeca, of many preceding years, are back again, with one xeserva- 
tioii, a reservation much to bo deplored-- that of Madame Lucca, 
who in her way stands alone. First at her post was Madlle. 
Emma Albuni, who earned such general applause last season, and 
to whoso future career every amateur looks forward with interest. 
We may say at once that Madlle. Albani, as the heroine of Zucut 
di Zantmermoor, gave convincing proofs ^nt she had been study- 
ing with eamestuosB. Her process is unmistakable; and, with 
youth atid attractive personal gm in her favour, there is no reason 
why she should not roach the highest position. Her voico is one 
of charming quality, more particularly in tho extreme notes of its 
register, and these notes she uses with consummate art. Madlle. 
Albaui has also reapMared in Za Sannamhuiaj Martha^ Zind<i di 
Chatnouni, and JtigJieUOf in every one of which operas tho same 
marked improvement was roco^ixed. Her lost character was 
Ophelia, in tho Hamlet of M. Ambroise Thomas — bold essay, 
with Madame Christine Nilsson so near at hand, but notwith- 
ttwding that, on the whole deservedly successful. The scone 
with Ilaiulet, and the scene at the end of the opera, when 
Ophelia, bereft of reason, drowns herself in tho stream, after 
warbling tho pathetic Swedish molody which M. Thomas has 
turned to as good account ns M. Hotow has turned tho " Last 
Bose of Summer'’ (the "Groves of Blarney”) in his Martha. 
alone suificed to persuade eveiy one that Mi^le. Albani Lad 
not merely improved as a vocalist, but equally so os an actress. 
The greatest hopes may fairly be eutertiuned of this interesting 
Canadian. 

at is there more to say about Madlle. Adelina Patti, who 
made her first appearance as Kosiua, in the Bftrbicre^ and, " duUns 
stfMdims,’' acknowledged the enthusiastic apulauso of the audience 
when showing hci'self at the balcony of l)r. Bartolo's hoiuH! — 
allerwardB sitij^ng the familiar “ Uun voco poco fa ” as she alone 
can now sing it, and in fact sustaining the whole part as she ulono 
can now sustain it P To criticize her performances of Ilosiiia, 
Amina, Dinorah, Zerliua {Von Oiovamt)^ Leonora, in tho Z'rora- 
iwre^ which she plays too seldom (though we coufsss to having 
heira more than enough t>f the opera), and other cliarocters in 
which she is familiar, would bo superfluous. ^ Enough that 
i^e remsiiM, and is likely to remain, facUe jprinceps in her peculiar 
lin^ and for versatility may be regarded os another MalibiUD. 
Witness, for example, her impersonation, the other night, of 
Elvira, the unhappy heroiiio of Verdi's Emtmi, Her execution of 
the music was pen^t, and her acting was such ss to encourage a 
belief that, oven without music, her natural language, she could 
allow Victor Hugo to speak as eloquently as if Verdi had nothmg 
to do with it. Tliis assertion however, will astonish no one who 
believes, as we do, that the Hugo of the opera is the composer we 
have named. 

What the other artists of Hr. Oye's company have done need 


scgicely be toU. To name them^ injieed, 

Signor Nicolioi, who 4 Nnproves eve^ season, is, thougikn 
man, becoming more and more Italuso ; and (Siguor Bettmi 
bring a " star ” in the oOulgent seiwe of the term), unti( Sienor 
Mongini left Druiy Ijone to go to Ckivent Oairien, him most Qi .the 
great timor parts to himsolf. Of course Signor Nicoltul doiild 
not vie with Signor Mougiui in such parta as Otello and Arnold. 
That, in spite of M. Maurel, M. Faurc, his compatriot, has tieca 
tho foremost barbery tone of the company will be no less readily 
understood than that his impersonations of Hon Giovanni nnd 
Hamlet are, as they have ever been, iu tlmir way iucomparabie. 
Madlle. Scalclii— Madame Trebelli-Bcttini (perhaps) excepted— 
is the best ringing cuntmlto, with tho richest and mellowest voice 
at present to bo heard on the Italian stage; and this has 
been demonstrated over and over again. Signor Uratiani preserves 
that charm of voice which, though limited in register, still ex- 
ercises, his artificial style of phrasing notwithstanding, a potent 
sway. Siguor Cotogni, a clover and versatile artist, boa been 
compatent and occcpiable iu idmost oveiy part assigned to him ; 
but ho would do wisely to dispense with Kigoletio, for, thougb' 
by no means so divertingly grotesque as Signor Qrasiani, he has 
not the subtle dramatic requisites to enable him to adequately 
pourtmy the character. The true delineation of the unlucky 
Court Jester, indeed, ^eems to have aocompoDied Giorgio* 
Iloucoul to America. Anything inore,* except a word to re- 
cognize, not for the first lime, the vriuable services of that 
ever ready artist Madame Sitiico, who has especially distin- 
guished herself this year as the (Jueen in Jlamki, is unnecossaiy. 
Madlle. Cursi, Signors ( ’iaiiipi, Bagagiolo, Capponi, Tagliafioo, dsc., 
maintain their positions ns indispensable members of the Cuvent 
Oanlen "old guard,” and dee^rve all the eonsideration they have 
hitherto received; but wc must pi^rnist in averting that Signor 
Ciampi is more noisy and loquai'ious than comic, and that Signor 
Bngngiido, consideriug the small progress he has made, is still 
vox et praUrea nihiL That the company, however, is more or Im 
eificieut in each dbpartnieut, and indeed, has well shown its 
elliciency, cannot b«) denied. No less than twei^ operas have 
already been performed, viz: — VAfrioaine^ La Avorita^ Lweia^ 
Un Hallo in MaHvhera^ Faud e MarulwiHa^ the iSbnnam&ufa, 
Guillaume Tell^ Martha^ Linda di Cnomomif, MaeanMo^ the 
Barlntre^ Don Giovami^ Biyoletto^ Dinorah^ the Trovatoref JSofnkt, 
Otello, the Hugumota^ Bmani^ and the iVir^om. Meanwhile 
I every subscriber is longing for like Diamane d$ la Couronne, with 
Madame Patti as tho Queen of Portugal. 

Mr. Qye persists in his system of maintaining two eonducteni, 
which ^ it may^ bo presumed he finds advantn^eous. No doubt 
Signori Vianesi and Bevignani are able mutaeiaoB; but each 
having his own individual manner of directing, it is fair tosnppose 
that the members of the orchestra may, now and then, be more or 
less perplexed. If not, so much the bstter. The orchestra, with 
our great English violinist, Mr. Carrodus, as " iToff ooiMr, ” is 

numerous and powerful, and tho chorus vety good. Mr. Gye 
has sustained a grave loss by the unexpected death of Mr. 
Augustus Harris, so Jong his diligent ana indefatigable stage 
manager. ^ What Mr. Harris did, however, must for a long time 
bo beneficial to tho theatre. 

In our next number wo hope to give an account of what has 
been going on at Her Majesty's Opera since Mr. Mapleson re- 
opened the doors of " Old Drury.” I’imo was when the puUio 
heard as much of musical drama at Drury Lane Theatre ns of drama 
without music ; but now aiiiatcurs must depend exclurively upon 
the short season of Italian Opera. 


BACTXO AT ASCOT. 

W INSLOW’S victory in the Boyal Hunt Cup race was 
secured against eouriderable disadvantages, and stamps him 
aa one of the best milers of his year, Prince Charlie always ex- 
cepted. He was giving a stone oil but a pound to a One 

Thousand and Oaks wimier, nnd i lb. to T^oumuoi, who once ran 
Prince Charlie to a head, lie was also giving weight to every 
one of the remaiiiing competitors; and moreover be had to sufier 
from tho numerous &8e starts and delays that invariably attend 
races of this description, and that so often destroy the chimces of 
the top-wreighta before tho flag falls. However, when the sigunl 
was given, Fordhnm was first oil' with Winslow, and though of 
course he did not attempt to force the running, yet he got a clear 
course for his horse, and (hereby avoided that risk, so common in 
large fields, of being shut in and prevented from gottiag near tho 
front. Freed from such iuipedinieiits, quality is suih i'> tell at the 
finish; and though Heine iiad so muen the best of the weights, 
nnd BO murh the oest of tlie po.sition, too, opposite t.iu stand, yet 
a well-timed rush of Fordhanrs enabled him to secure the hand- 
some prize for Winslow. The most gratifying circumstance of 
the race was that tho foremoKt places were gained by animala 
of fair racuig merit, Winslow, Ueino, and Oxford Mixture ; and 
that highly-bred rubbish, four-ycar-olds like^ Lord Gough, 
with 6 St. 7 lbs., and Woltliall, with 6 Ht. lo Ihs., were never tbr- 
midablo for a moment. It would be indeed unfortunate if 
there were many repetitious of Valuer's victory in 1871, when a 
wretched rix-year-old, favoured by a feather weight, miuiaged to 
struggle home in front of horzes much better entitled to cony off 
one o? the few prizes of the year worthy of a sporUmnn’s ambition. 
Winslow coula hardly hope to follow up his Hunt Cup success 
by winning the Windsor Iiandic»p on the following day, for he 
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liad to gim no l^w than f o lbs. to Drummondi and that^ to^ ow 
a aiz^'furlong coune| ao veil auited to tho powers of M. Iiefem*a 
fipeedj hone; and it wae no dxe|jTace to him to bo defeated by 
only three-quarters of a length. Fordham, the wayi was riding 
Drtimiiiond; but Cu.stAnce did all that could be done with 

Wiiidow, and at even ivcijfhia it would liBV 0 been t very clA?fl 

struggle between tho pair. "VVe miwt not take leave of Wednmlay V 
racing without mentioning that Miss Toto carried off tho Foruhill 
Slakes for two- and tlireo-ycar-oldsi boating The Colonel easily over , 
his own distance at weiglit for age, and giving M. Lolhvic a lino I 
for estimating tho prowoss of another younmter from his stable j 
wJio, on tho following day. was to astonish the world. Last year I 
the result of tho Fernhili was vory different, for M. Loffivro’s \ 
smart two-yeaNold? Trombone, could get nowhere near Prince 
Cbarlie. . . 

We briefly noticed lost week tho Cup raco 00 the Thiir^day ; 



it will be seen that there was nothing in tho raco sulBciontlv good 
to test the real merits of CTemr)Tiit) as a slayoT ; for both itauuab 
and Ccrisande have probably m:n their best day, and Thorn unci 
Flageolet — however much tho latter may have improved since the 
Two Thousand*— canned) be couHidcred first-edass thi'ee-yt‘ar-olds. 
However, the pace was buthT than is usual in long-distance 
raoes ; in fact, it was so good tbal six out of the kcvcti were effec- 
tually beaten at the end of two nii Les, and Cromorne, who was m 
full of running as almost to ovorpower iiis ridtu*, caniu away by ^ 
himself, and won 'as he pleased. On tho same day, just as on the i 
day before. Gang Forward and Kaiser each won a valuablo race, I 
but Gang Forward’s task was far i ho easiest. On the Wodnosdny ' 
he bad given Highland iiuddic^ 12 lbs. oiul defeated him oiisUy; 
on the iTiursday ho had to give Mr. Mcnj*a horse y lbs. only, and 
therefore it is not suimrislng tliat he won more easily than before. 
Kaiser bad to meet Chopette, and to car^ a 1 2 llw. penalty ; ond 
it was only tho distance— a luilc^, too fur lor Chopetle — that aavod 
him firom a reverse. As it was, she reached Kaiser's lieod oppo- 
siis tho 8iand, and he hud to bo vigorously roused, but tbci itiaro 
dying away, li^ordiiig to her wont, in the hist few stridc^s, Mr. j 
Savile’s horse won by a neck. This was tho best raco ruir during j 
tho week by any of Baron Ilothschild’s xcpresc^ntarives, who have ; 
boon extraordinarily unfortunate of late. In tho All-Agt^.d Stakes ! 
Drummond tried conclusions, at. oven weights, with Prince Obarlie; 
but his magnificent oppoaout troalod him os ho treats all others over 
short courses, and left him ns if he wero standing still. How good ! 
Prince' Ohnrlio is this year over a six-furlong ccoiive we have uo '• 
means *of knowing, with }<uch extraordinary case has ho won his i 
races ; and wo must ujoik* thnn ever regret tlio iiitirmity which ; 
riL'bnrs so splendid a h/)r.so from taking part in tho Gup contc^ste of ! 
Iho year. In the llienuial for two and tlivco-y oar-olds, fc^iigar- I 
VMO» was, for the (hird tiinu in succession, a conqueror, and beat ^ 
The Ooloiiol about a-# bir jw Miss Toto di«l on tho previous ' 
day. But tho real two-yesr-old event of the daj', we uiiglit 
perhaps add of the week, was tho New Stakes, which Ixrought . 
•mt a good field of eieveo, iueliiding many public runners — Kid- 
brooke with 5 lbs. extra, and tho unhappy Mr. Winkle, with 

?i lbs. extra, and among the dark horses, a half brother to Thu . 
)riiid, by Blair Athol out of Goimbra's dam, and one of f he. Ingh- 
priced col U of lafit year's MiiidJo Park sale, named F.coa«.ois, by 
Wair Athol out of* Margi^ry Ibiw. No scci'et was ramie of tho 
great superiority of tho luot named to his ^tahlo cuiiipanion, Miss 
Toto, and no niistake wa.-» made in tin* n.'?.s»‘rlion ; for bo tnuk Ibo 
lend immediately llio flag fell, wan never approached, aiid won by 
MX lengths in a eanter. This is of course by far the be.st form 
that haft been fthowu Ihiri year, u8 may be seen by an exiiininu- 
tion of Kidbrooke's perftiriii<iii--os; but 'Kcos*sais, tlunigh a coll of 
wonderful pow«*r and (Hiifiytunre, and well tupped, ban very qui.;t‘r- 
looking fureh'gs, whh li will prolmbly occjirioii his trainer a 
great deal of anxiety. flni* a galkmer, however,. has not been 
seen this aea^oii, not e\j-u .M:ir.>worU), who appun nily is the 
moat formidable ant.‘ig( Jii;*L to £cc.''.«>ais, ao far a.s wo can judges 
‘ h’fim public riiiiniiig. 

Thu new race oji ihe la^^t day of the meeting, the .fVseot Plate, 
obtained a good entry, and tho samo miiuber of starters a.s ki**t 
ypar. when it waa run bn- lie first time, caiiio hi the post. Ibune, 
tmnuicappod at yst. 7 Ib.^., won cleverly from Ihirinalon, rjannuh, 
llalnacardoch — ^whu mn seeoud to Khodivo lnf»t year — 1 .)riiiu.'>(Ji:k, 
and eight others, and rbnwrd what a gift tho'Ji’oynl 11 uni Gup 
must have been for her, with only 7fit, 10 lbs. to carry, and ^^hat 
H piece of ill luck itwa-^ ibv her just to bo beaten *in the bisr 
stndo. The Aloxaudra Plate, mi tho olhor hand, dwindled down 
to a match, and is ovidcnlly beouraing n more decided failure year 
by year, llorsos are md bred nowadays to run tbrec-milo itiois; 
and neither tho addition of ono UiousHud nor of ton thousand 
sovereigns will alter llic constitution of the inodcvn racehorbo, 
or will induce breeders to Introduce nnoilu'r kind of animal 
into the market, seeing that for (hose which they ulrtnidy 
supply there seems to be as much nioiu-y fortliconiing ua 
ever. Besidoii, added money appears so little thought of that 
there was no competition for the two hundred sovereigns ^ven 
to the second liorse in the Plate, which, in default of opposition, 
the half-tvaiiicd Vandmiockea plaeod to hia t>wticr's crodit. The 
raoa of course, under these circumstunci^s, an utter farce, as 
Cremorhe and Vanderdecken alternately trotted and cantered for 
four-fifUis of the distanois and when Oremome was lut oat in the 
last half-mile, Vanderdeckeii, so far from attempting to go in 


pursuit^ wasjraHad npi and oaateiedUi at Ida Idwe heUod Ua 
opponent peifonnaaee ooeuj^ litfde 1 m than ten minutaa 
—regular Queen a Plate time— ^d we put it to the autholiliei 
wbe&er they cannot appropriate more aavantageoudy^ and to the 
greater amusement or the spectators, the thousand poui^ at 
pKSAnt thrown away in a vain attempt to revivo a does of race 
which is coufcsfttidly obsolete. Ascot is already so rich in racing 
that it is difEcidt to suggest how tho money saved by the aboli- 
tion of the Alexandra Plate might bo applied; but Idle lioyal 
Hunt Cup might perhaps be increased to the value of five hun- 
dred pounds, and a like amount mi^ht bo added to the New 
Stake.s. and to one of tho Biennials for two- ond three- 
ycar-oldi=i. It is really distressing to see a nominally great 
race, liko tho Alexandra Plate, degraded to a burlesque; espo- 
dally as after it, in addition to it, and on the same afternoon 
there emues a Queen’s Plato. Tho Queen’s Plato last week was 
p(tf«liiveiy quite rofixtshing after the more ambitiously designed 
event which preceded it ; tor though there was only tl^e customary 
pair of competitors, one of whom was of course a French horse| 
they dill not walk or trot any part of the way, and ftr two miles 
out of the three they galloped at a fair pace, lu iho ond Eolell. 
WAS easily defeated, .*rad must have lust much of his old form to 
have to fuiccunib to so moderate im opponent as The Preacher, 
wliosi^. previDus running, moreover, during tho week makes him 
out gifted with speed ramer than with staying power. S^i as 
Quiutn's Pkites are run nowadays, a very inlimtesiiual portion of 
stnving power is all that is neeai'd. 

The general results of the week were sAtlftfactory, and the more 
80 because so many of the principal prizes fell to two such excel- 
lent spurtetueii as ^L Lefhvro and Mr. »Snvilo, the latter of whom 
espedallv deserved a tum^ of favourable luck. It must be 
additionally gratifying to him niao to iliid liimself the owner of 
a four-yoar-old .so brilliant ns Cremomc, and a tbroe-jear-old so 
honest as Kuiscr, and to feel that the races they have won for 
him have not been gained by luck ur leuioxit biindlcnpping, but 
by theiV sterling inorits. Mr. SavUe has not as yet introduced us 
to auy two-y oar-old likely to treiul in the bteps of his ropresente- 
lives for the nast two years; but M. Lefevre’s extraordinai^ 
enterprise and libci’aUty bid fair to meet with an ample lewara. 
Tt is a sign of tbe times that tberu has not been as yet a single 
published quotation for the Derby of 1874; but, on tho other 
hand, if people care loss about betting, they seem as ready as ever 
to give mgh prices for racing slock. Tho average at tho OoUham 
Htud side last Saturday luvs only unco been exceeded in the annals 
of tbe Middle Pork sales ; and a purchaser was found wiUing to 
put down twr» tbuiisand guineoH for a son of Blair Athol aud 
Goiuibru. All exi orience hitherto ha.'» rather gone to show that 
iho higbuftt priced yearlings turn out tho mor.l wortJiIcss horses 
for racing purpo.'^es; but good looks and a winning strain of blood 
arc i^rcM^llbh» iittroctiuns to an enthusinMic buyer. Wo may 
notice in conclasion that Mr. Himln*.^ h/w introduced a short Bill 
for extending the Hotting Houses Act fo iScotlarnl, und that it bas 
been read n first time. Wo Hindi bo curious hj ^co whether it 
will meet with any opposition, and what coursix the Government 
will take towanls it, if it should be ()ppc>.«ed. At a iitno whoa 
Lhnso who have money to throw away are more aud rnoro giving 
npbetiing, it is hardly necessary to sutror cncouriigemcLits to betting 
t'» be j)laced iu the w'ay of those who have little or nothing to 
spare for such a purpo.se. 


REVIEWS. 




KAWLIKSDN’S I’AKrillA.* 

1*1 nvo glad that Mr. ilawHni>ojrs series of Bsstern histories 
with a volume olniuNt, if not whollv, free from tho 
-iiiS and otU iU fs of bis earlier hooks on tho Chulduan, Assyrian, 
Jiubyloiiinn, JNKViiau, and Per^iian hhnpircs. The diligence of the 
(^linden Hrufi>M^r hns never boon called into question; and in 
p>tnt oPqmiTitiiy ho has done an amount of work which might 
Mdlico to oci'upy tho longest life ; but, except to tlioso who share 
hi'* pccuLiiii ^ItwH about hi.ituricnl evidence and the methods of 
dealing with it, bis career as an bistorinn iinidt appear ono of the 
greiilcst 4'rilaralues that could in an ngo liko the present have 
te lullen iLo bludy of hi.slory. Slowly, but f urely, those border 
lauds which lio b»>twocn llio p-riod of genuine contemporary 


hi.'U»ry niui that of epical tradition witu being I'xplored ; slowly, 
but .'^urely, we were learning that stateraente, however plausible 



with legitinvitu pride and aflection. A rmd improvement was dis- 
reruiblo even in books written for boys and girls, w'bo wero told 
that no lual knowledge could bo gamed by taking one out of a 
number of iucemsisteut traditions for which no direct contemporaiy 
U^stimony is furthcoming, and accepting that tradition os fact; 
and that they must be content to coiifc .«8 their ignorance of the 
true history oven of such events m the Itoman Decern virote or tiie 
Latin and Samuite ware. A n^al injury — we trust not a lasting 
one— was therefore done to tbe cause of liistoriciti science when 

* The SUfh Great Orientai Mmiiifchy ; or, ike Gtmpaphjf, //£ito»y, emd 
AntiquiUee nf^arthia. By George Katwlinwm, M.A., Csnidbii ProAiMor of 
Andeut Uiitory in tho Univensity of Oxford, and Canon of Cnotsflniiy. 
London : Longman « Be Co. i$73. 









Mk Bawlfaicm b^gaa to put fotth iili xetonttnielloM of Oriental 
OiiieMoiieUemhiBfmthiiiiiieaiai^ 
be toft to bia raideta no alteroatiTe but to sabmit thomaelvoi im« 
plidtlj to bifl ffoidiuioe^ or to %'erify every one of hie utatAment^ 
tod ^UBBflon AV^ Olid of Kuk condusionfl. The infirmity and 
lazifiQsa of human nature would lead luoat of them to ebrink from 
the wearieotno toil of the lattuT task; nor are there wantmi;: , 
many who foel a ple^ant excitement in ranging^ over the (mnaln of , 
millenniuma and lillinff up at will, or leaping over, yawning gtip» 
of centaxiofl* To yield onco to this temptation is practically to 
orurii the ^wth of the historical sense ; and for unwary students 
Mr. Rawlmson was a loader under whoso guidance this temptatioti 
would become irresisUblo. He could invent and put in his placo 
in AsOTrian chronology a second Tiglathi-Nini merely because one 
Tiglatni-Nin had gone before T'iglnth-pileser ; becauso Asahuri- i 
dannipt^ epeidca^ of some monuments aet up by Tig'lath-pilosor 
and Tifflathi-Nin ; and bocauao it ia not to be aupposed that 
Asriiuridannipal would be so iunccurate as to invert tne order of 
two of the Kdxiga who had reigned before him. He could tell 
ua of the works of Urukh or Orkham and of Shamas-vul, and 
yet reject* the Euechios and Chomasbelos of Berosos because 
tbeix names look mythic rather than roal|.” and *'can scarcely 
have been borne by men,’* although they are in fact identical 
with names of the Urukhs and 8iiamaa*vula in which 
he believes as firmlv os Hekataius believed in the god from 
whom ho was descended. Ho could insist on the credibility of 
the impostor Berosos, whilo he poured out the viola of Lis wrath 
on the unfortunate Ktosias, who assuredly cemied his lies from the 
royal parchments in the archives of Sousa. Jsot was tliia all. The 
history of a series of despots ruling over a nation of slaves, for 
whom political mwth was imposidbie, is of very secondary interest 
or importance ; ont the case is altered when we turn to countries 
of which it is better to know nothing than to cany away fidso or 
distorted conceptions. We need not nere cite agam the ossump- 
tiona and mis-statements, the guesses and inferences, at least as 
delusive oa they are ugenious, which abound in Mr. B^wHnaou’s 
Manual af Ancmt lUdanf even more, if such a thing be possible, 
than in his moro ponderous histories of the great Asmtio Emniros. 
We have said something about them already*, and we rarer to 
thorn now o^y as they snow that the improvement in his volume, 
on Partly is the result rather of happy accident than of a real* 
reformatioii. 

The Parthians, whatever they may have been, were a people 
of whose early history wo know nothing at alL They toon 
in tlie revolt of the Mngiim Smerdis, and were subdued by Darius : 
and they served in the omiios of Xerxes. But they had, it would 
tfeom, no chrotuclos which tmeed the line of their kings through a 
long series of centuries until they were absorbed in the vast 
empire created by Iho conqucHts of Uyrus $ nor had they ti priesUy 
line or caste to whom might be osenbed the mysterious character 
of the Chalda^uns, and whoso history it waa necessary to re- 
ciJiistruct by tho eonvenifmt methods of ingenious conjecture. 
Of their language, luippily, nothing is known. Of two words 
only is there rmy reason fur thinking that they were really 
uufleistood by the Parthians in tho sense assigned to ^em. Of 
these two one is not Parthian, and probably ropreseuts the 
Persian yardd or fortress; and thus in tho present volume no ad* 
ditioos are made to the luelunclioly pliilology which faiherod the 
English daniv ond lady on tho Phrygian dao and knto, which roti- 
iiecled tho Cushite ar, a river, with tho Greek putv, and saw iu 
the namo of tho god Xurgiil a compound of the Grook dvr}/j with 
the ChaldiCBu yu/a, a word which might by the some method be 
identilied with tho Greek fit-yaXu. Happily also there is not 
much to bo said about Parthian uthnolo]^. The people, wo are 
told by some, called thenisolvuA Parni or Apomi, while by others 
they were said to belong to a Scythian horde known as Dahie, a 
ntiine found with but litllo modification in many othor countries. 

Rawliiison thinks that the iicattcred tribes so called could not 
all really bo the same people. lie is probably right, although tho 
wide diripi'Ybiop of tho Lokrian, Ligurian, and Lloegrian name may 
lUiike us oautiouB in speaking positively. It ia more likely that 
t)m word Dahm, or Dnoi, was no geographical name, but a tern 
by which Aryan tribes npoko of their enemies, whether conquered 
or independent, and that wn find it in Zaia^ ^aiov, and deifjfol, 
the lord of the daftyua or enemies. On the whole, Mr. 
liawliuBon decides that they were not Aryan, although the mere 
circumstance of their being commonly called Scytliiaii would not 
of itself prove the fact 'J'his conclusion seems to be supported by 
many of tho Parthian names of which Mr. Bawlinson, somewhat 
oddly, spcaksasafiectiug the tciriuination ac or uk which characteri7.os 
the Ba^ue and other Turanian lauguages. It seems rather out 
of place to ascribe to fashion or to voluntary choice the result of 
agglatioatioD which necessarily made the pronoun a suifix. But 
_ he ifurther insists that there is nothing about the people to givo 
T them a claim to bo considered Aryans, whilo they manifesUy 
belong to the stock which produced the Huns and Biugnrians, the 
Kalmucks. Ouigurs, and Usbegs. 

The politioal htotoiy of this people is confined within limits 
which to an historiaQ.accustomea, as Mr. BawUnson has been, to 
deal ratiier with miUeoniunts than with oentuiles, must appear 
jMiiow indeed. It began pmctiically with the revolt of Arsaces 
against the Seleukid Antaochos, and it came to an eud when tho 
ancient kingdom of Persia was revived by the energy of the 
SamuiidArtaxenea. During this pmdod it followed Urn usual 


course of Oriental empicea Atime of aggiearioa oof 
which mead beyond the Euphrates to toe West, and Oxiic 
to the Eftst, and from the Oaspian Sea to the PevsiaB Guli^ waa 
at last chocked by the grtmtvr luUltary soifnce and the TUrt 
resotiroea of Borne, and the attitude of altark waa abandoned fbr 
that of defence, [.ater still, Roman Emperors take up tbe' eettipe 
of exiled Partliian princt;s ; but this interfereoco in tne ccuiooxnfl 
of courts could eud only in iho substitutlou of ono ruler for 
another, and prepare the way lor tho Ural vigorous xesistanoo 
which might bo made to their power nearer home. It was 
well that the history of this monarchy should bo written in 
detail; but tho interest which Gibbun has imparted to the 
vigorous picture drawn in a few sontenoea must evaporate in 
tho longer chronicle of the wars of despots fri>m whose 
doings fuw lessons can bo gaihorod, and of tho fortunes of a 
people who in tbe history of the human mind count for little or 
for nothing. Wo admit readily that for this people Mr. ttaw- 
iinsou has advanced no claim which is not Ixme out by facts. 
Ho allows that their art was singularly meagre and unprogressive, 
that their manners and social life were pretty much those of 
nomadic hordes generally, and that Uio fluctuations of their 
religious faith are shown in tho change from the worship of Are 
to the use of Are for the burning of tho dead. All that bo asserts 
is that there was at all times a se<;nnd power, dvilized or semi- 
civilized, which balanced the power of Rome, which must 
always be considered, and in which thov who wished to escape 
from the inquisitorial despotism of the llomon Emperors mignt 
And a refuge ; and that lot threo hundred yean this balammig 
power was tho rarLbian Empire. Mr. Huwlioson may possibly 
make a little too much of this counterpoise or check ; bu^ althoQgh 
ho has done very rightly in laying stress on a fact of soma im* 
purtfince, hb condusion perhaps does not much afifoct the metare 
which Ovid di‘aws of his miseries, and tho comments which Uibbon 
mokes upon it Tho Powers which in our day counterbalanoe 
Russia aro nearer at hand than the Parthian borders were to the 
subjects of the Roman Emperor ; yet it is not easy lor Siberian 
exiles to find their way to lands where they would be out of thdr, 
masleris roach. But Mr. Rawlinson has brought out clearly t&e 
part whic^ the Porthian Kings played in the conflict between the 
East and the West, and has probably done all that can be done 
to throw a dear light on a somewhat dull and drei^ hlstoiy. If 
his pages ore not ukely to excite enthusiasm in his leodeia, iho 
fidluro must be ascribed to the naturo of his subject ; but assuredly 
they will learn much here which they will be the better ’for 
knowing, while they will find little or nothing to lead them astray, 
They will not find hero the strange assurmice which aacribwl 
to the Assyrians a dvUlzalion which ** equalled that of almost 
any ancient country,’* or the mouslrous theory that even ** the 
intellectual life” of the Greeks was derived directly from Baby loi). 
But they will find the Parthiaus rated at what they are worth : 
and thuy will bo rewarded by gt;ographica] doscriptioug equfd 
to those which formed a redoomiug iuaturo in the volumes de- 
voted to the reconstruction of Assyrian chxuiiulugy and thd suc* 
cesdon of Babylonian Kings. 


MEMOIR OF SIB JAMES SLMrSON.* 
rf 1I1E boon of ouffistheHia, as an ostablisbod adjunct to surgery and 
-I- medicine, is of itself enough to make tbe uumu of Sir James 
Sinip.xon live for over in tho nicuiory of mankind. To have been 
tlic first to introduce into one great province at least of medical 
practice tho Ikieaus of numbing pain, and, by dint of his own energy 
and repute, to have beaten down the stupid but powerful prejudices 
which stood in the way of its adoption, is in itself a glory sucli ns 
few pbyoicians, whether of old or modem time, can show. Crude as 
the original application of sulphuric ether mav appear in the light 
of more advanced observation and treatment, tnere urn be no ques- 
tion as to tho value of the first stride eficcted thereby iu obstetik: 
sch uce, not to speak of whut was done by Simpson to extend to 
surgical and medical cases iu general pricolcfs gifi to 
suilmiug humanity. As a benefactor to his race ho deserves 
to have his name and tome kept in remembrance. But beyond 
this tho life of Sir James Simpson has value and interest as 
that of a man of wido and vaiioil iisefulucs!*, of exteiisivh 
culture, of great mental energy, and of thorough manliuefs of 
character. His love of study and greed of knowledge were not 
less marked, os his bioOTapher i.s ut pains to show, tlism his high 
professional ideal. Of nis muiiifoJd altiiinments, he owed more to 
severe and sustained eitert of tbe will than to native brilliaucy of 
genius. Tbo ooncentraiive facultv which etmUed him when a 
boy to read without distraction amid llie busQe of his fathur*8 bake- 
house was rightly regarded by him as the cause which raised him 
from his i>riginal low estate, and it was the quality of which he most 
strenuously urged the culiivatioD upon those within his influenoe. 
Tho son of a small baker at Bathgate in linlithgowsbire, yet 
Qirung of an old Scottish lino of the farming claei, emvii^ and 
dependent, he was enabled, with few adviuitages at starring, to 
raise hinism to tho foremost ranks in professional and intellectuid 
eminence. A kindly warmth of heart, with a power of winaiog 
and imparting confidence, was a moral gift which stood hhn in 


* Memoir qf Sir Jamee Y. Simptumt Bart.^ M,J}^ Oxon ; turn qf 
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i;rond f(|iiW 3 | both with pAticnts and in aoidety. To hia Uo^apber 
it way bu that profeasional bias bne aeenu'd to point to a atlll 
m^^re prominent feature in hia character which Dr. Duiia felt 
C')0.«frnWd even to keep in the backfrrouud, through fear of ita 
l)f‘iiig presented “ in any such way as to repel fellow- workers in 
.•■eifnee, or nicn of general culture.” Into thia birth of the 
'Spirit and KUTiflce oi' reaaonablc service ’’ it was Simpson's own 
object to leatl nthera without oi^tcntation, and we must say that 
few have ever cvm'i.«wl iiu influence in this direction at onco 
witli the f-aruo earnestnesg and zt-nl, iind the same freedom 
from egotism and cant. The working of the same spirit in the 
cast) of his hiograulier Ijn.s, we fear, heen tho means of .slieddiug 
over tho record ol his life a certain dulness in regard to style, 
t(»gether with n aermonizing tone of nddresH, which has little in 
cmuinonwitli Simpson's own blithosomo spirit and frank uttcrauco 
of soul. 

rhb neighbourhood of Simpson's birthplacn is of a kind to 
develop in an nctive and OAger mind a lo\e and study of iiatim; 
in nil her forms. Hill and valley, cultivated tiehfs and wild 
momsa, rich meadow and old plantations thick with under-growth, 
are favourable to a varied fauna and flora. Bird.s, wild aiuiuals, 
and plants, ordinarily rare, arc there met with in iinture, while not a 
few am thought to have found their way from tho riiy^ick 0 anion, 
founded by tSir 11 . Bibbtild, not fur from Kipps. The geological 
features of tho di>trict have awakened the scientific intcreat 
of Edward Forbes and other visitant.s. Nor is it less full of ma- 
tciial for atudy and rcsearc:h to tho rtrehrenb^gist. A Cistercian 
monastery founded hy David I., the site of ilio old castlo of 
Datilket, tho marriage portion of 73 ruce*s daughter klurjory; 
Wallace’s cave, the hero'rt traditionary hiding-plaoc after Falkirk, 
with the "King's Knowe,” whort^ Ilriico is .saiu to have halted on 
his way to DanniK'kburn, nro among the objects with which local his- 
U^ry feeds the tastes of the archaeologist. Of earlier dale, or more 
mythical origin, tho circular cniiip on t'alnipnpple and tho 
mimeroHS Celtic names of places around went d<mbtlesH a great 
way towards routing that interest in pniihistoric antiquity which 
f. bore fruit in the series of papers the chief of wliich have since 
his doath been given to tho public in the two voUinios of Archa'^ie* 
logical Essays. Con.^picuoua amongst these relics of Hic past is 
tho mysterious " Catstaiie,” to which tho Youth's attention was 
early directed, iind concerning which to proponndod thase 
wondrous theories to which wo adverted in our uotico of tho 
work. Nor were tho classical tastes for which the youth of Bath- 
gate at that time had a uauio les.s influontinl in moulding tho mind 
and widening the sympathies of the scholar and professor that 
was to be. Books were at all tiin<?8 proferred by him to play. 
And of books tho Bible and Bhokspeare were with him the o<*st. 
Next to Jitesc Jim greatest prize was Olivet and Boyd’s Almanac, 
'Vlrom Ae parish school he went at the ago of fourteen to Edin- 
burgh University in iflz 5, striking his friends mid schoolmates 
with Awo At the nu.tamorpiirKiis from tho rough country schoolboy 
Into thcflshArpish colle^ student, wearing on actual long- tailed 
coat and sporting a small cane. What little pride in his attain- 
ments he brought from borne and school was humbled, yot whole- 
somely stimulated, by contact with city-bred and city-trained 
competitors in the cloases of IIumAnity and Greek, under Pro- 
fessors Dunbar and Pillnns, those of Natural Philosophy under 
Leslie, and Moral Philosophy under W ilson. In tlie A rts classes he 
first got A glimpse of those wide fields of culture which, lying as 
they do outside the pale of professional study or practice, give 
nevertheless a higher fitness for each profesbioii, and set n richer 
crown upon mere technical pursuits. A college burcjpry or scholar- 
ship in the second year rewarded Simpson’s industry and came in 
aid of his slender means. 

It soon became apparent that neither in dosrics, mathe- 
matics, nor moral philosophy was his reputation to be won. The 
companionship nnu example of a special college friend, John Koid, 
did much to confirtu his growing profcrenco for incdioino as a*pro* 
fession. Beid's medical books und deraonstratioiiH helped iiim 
forward, and so did Knox's lectures, to which hia friend trK>k 
him as a special favour. As a medical student he wa.s not long 
in making rapid progress under Liston, whoso certificates spoke 
highly of bis good qualities and promise. Ilia acnsitivencs«) to the 
, eight of suffering was Midi frimi the first well nigh to unfit him for 

the work of u surgeon. After witneaiiiig the terrible ngony of a 
poor llighlnnd wonmn iindcu' amputation of the breast, ho loft (ho 
ehus-room and went straight to tho Parlinnicnt House to seek work 
as a writer's derk. But on second thoughts he retuinod to tho study 
of medicine, saying, " Can anything be done to make operations 
leas painful P" llerein wos struck the keynoto of Simpson s carei r. 
Rapwy as he rose to cmiiu. nco in practice, and proud ns be might 
w^ feel at the high price set upon hi.s profi's.'iionnl skill, nil wn.s 
dearly subordinated in his mind to what he Avas the first to achieve 
for the alleviation of human suflering. A mciuher of tho Kdinburgh 
lloynl College of Sur^ons before he was nineteen, he made, 
in tho interval before he was qualified for the M.D, degree, 
chdee of obstetric mediciuo as bis special department of 
mescal science. His earliest paper on the Diseaiies of tho Placenta 
won him t)io attention of eminent men bidh in his own couutiy 
and abroad. It was translated into Geruian, Italian, and French. 
A journey south brought him into contact and friendship 
with the heads of tho profession in Loudon, whence ho 
made a rapid trip 1^) Paris, his lettprs speaking of meetings with 
Arogo and Milne l^waros, clinical visits with Littn^, Dubois, 
and Larrey, and a round of Oharenton Asylnm under Esquirol. 
Ox{brd« ifirmiaghum, and Liverpool formed hucccssivo halting 


plscoB on his way haok; the lost of tbe4e greatly influeiieid 
his after-life, an evening with Mr, Grindlay and hia family ^viog 
him an introduction which was followed four years lator one 
of the daughters of tho house becoming his wife. A dilfieufty'iii 
tho way of his obtaining tho midwiiery chair being done away 
by his marriofm, he found himself in 1839 seated in that coveted ^ 
place after a ^iirp struggle which had its consequences in moro^ 
than one squabble witli nis brother professors or colleagues in tho 
medical fimulty. For the first time in tho history of tho University 
the midwifery class soon bocaroo tho best attended of all. A rival 
professor who h.^d changed his Iccturo hour to Bimpsou's, with tho 
idea of cutting him out, liad next to nobody. " Don’t he deserve 
it? ” writes Simpson in high gloo. " lie has broken his own head^ 
and roissod mine.” His gonial bearing, tho forcible and lucid stylo 
of his prelections, the breadth of his teaching, and tho sallies* of 
humour which rolieved tho dryness of exposition, carried his class- 
along with him, while his lurchmological tastes drew around him a 
not Teas enthusiastic audience of a more general kind.' An early 
paper of his, entitled "Antiquarian Notices of Leprosy anil 
Leper Houses in Bcotlnnd and Enghuid,'’ showod immense ro- 
aearch and knowledge. Hia appointment to lecture on (ieneral 
Pathology, tlio chair of which it had been in ccmtfunplation to 
siippross, gave him a further welcome opportunity of doing away 
with the invidious reproach of sundry of bis colleagues that Biinpson 
might know midwifery well enough, " as many old women through- 
out the country do,” but that his knowledge of medical science and 
its literature was meagre. The ox tracts given by his biogrnpheir 
from his inaugural address show how little his special culture of 
one branch of practice hod done to narrow his view of tho general 
bearings of medical science or to impair his ostiuiAte of philosophical 
method. \Vith the public nt large it was his growing repute os a 
specialist that brought him in faimi and fees. Wo find him called 
to Iwiondon professionally in tho autumn of 1845, and writing os ot 
a .Mceiie in fairyland among the glories of Staltoni House. It w 
only* fair to him to say that the bad tA.sto which dictated many 
of the details of his visit is far surpassed by that of his biographor 
in putting them into print. Wo may well conceive his ainaring 
rise to the height of a fashionable accoucheur to have been too 
muck at first for Simpson’s head. Nor wore his habits ol 
business or his ideas of punctuality at all on a par with tlw 
demands of hia new position. Unevous complaints of appoint- 
ments foigotton, of letters from patients or profesHioiml brethren 
left unanswered, poured thickly in upon him. A serious albeit 
friendly letter of rtimonstronco upon these faults was addressed 
I to bim by an eminent London physieiAii. Anyhow it could not 
bo Biud that over-heed to fees was ainon^ the points which 
called fur blame. There is a story of his being rouseii during a 
boisterous night, and stopping the rattling of ibo window frame 
with A hit of paper hastiV drawn from bis pocket, which Mr<<. 
Simpson found in tho morning to be a lof. note; this very uoto 
having been tho subject of moro than one angry letter from a 
wealthy patient, who ought really to have paid 100/., and felt 
indignant that his lo 4 hod Dover been acknowledged. Not a 
few of the letters which led to such outbursts of wrath or spleen 
were from that class of trivial or fanciful patients who form the 
plague of every physician’s life. « 

In January 1847 Dr. Simpson was appointed one of Her ^ 
Majesty’s physicians for Scotland uador circumstances peculiarly 
flattering ; yet something more gratifying was behind. " flattery 
from the Queen,” he writes fo his favourite brother, "is perhaps 
not common flattery, but 1 am leas interested in it than in having 
deUvured a woman this week without any md while inhaling aul- 
phuric ether. 1 can think of nought else.’’ The proud mission 
of tho physician is, he lays it down, twofold— namely, to 
alleviate human sulTering os well as to preserve human life. A 
revolution in medical practice dates from Simpson's bold experi- 
ment. Not that the primary idea of employing ether os nil 
luui'stlictic in surgical operations is to be assigned to him. He 
was far from claiming it himself. To his friend Dr. J. Ik 
Fleming in India he writes, March 9, 1847, " We do not yet 
know who was tho original suggestor—* Mr. Hickman, Mr. Wells, 

Dr. Jackson, or Dr. Merton. Bui it is a ^ great thought,’ if eves 
there was one.” On the list of December. 1846, Liston had am- 
putated n thigh, and removed by evulsiun both sides of the great 
toe-nail, while tho patients were under ether. It was in the practice 
of midwifery that no one, Simpson could assert, had ventured to 
tcbt its applicability. The substitution of chloroform, nitrous 
(>xido, and other agents, cannot in foimeHS bo taken to detract 
from his right to priority in securing thia boon to womankiodj 
as upon him fell the brunt of the controversy, moral and theo- 
logical even moro than pathological, wliich greeted the iimovii- 
tioD. Valuablo notes of his own, touching tho nature and history 
of amnstheti(‘A, accompany this portion of his life. Abroad hb 
reputation spread rapidly and widely, strongthsnod os it was 
ptirsoual contact with the leading physicisns of France, Germany, ^ 
Holland, and Belgium during a Continental tour enfor^ 
upon him in 1850 for the recovery of health after a 
perilous risk from blood-poisoning. Three years later he 
received the exceptional honour of being nominated by acclama- 
tion a foreign associate of tho Paris Academy of Medidna, 
followed in 1856 by the Monthyon prise for most important 
benefits done to humanity. Uonoiin from across the Atlantic 
ertmded thick upon him. All thia while he was indefiitigable 
with his pen no leas than in the lecture-room or by the sick-bod. 
Nothing can be more delicious in its way than his short and 
; easy method with the spiritists, or his piquant exposure, in ^ 
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^teii jmB of lilf 12% of tbe MMiid owe of JTolm Tojto 
and Tto&moit Piaisi Smjth. usfidliiig temper, and innmte 
banhfnm left, howemi no atiiig in the wonnda inflieted 1^ hie 
aatfrical logic. Light and playful aa was Ua mocd at seasons of 
thia kind, ho could show himaelf aerioua and unbendingMough 
Aem the Free Kirk <ddtir, or aa the champion of the ^hle m 
co-ordination with tadence. The record of hia laat daya, aa 
told by Dr. Duna, ia marked by almoat childlike aimplicity 
of truat. Without claiming to be a deep or original tbinkeri Sir 
Jamea Simpaon had powera of coneentrationi analyaifl^ and logii^l 
graap whicbi added to a fearleaa aenae of truth, fed him to die- 
ooveriea of no common order. In hia profeaaionnl writings, the 
moat important of which have been republiahed aince his death, 
there temains a monument to the energy, the breadth, and the 
subtlety of his mind. Able aa ho showed himself in general 
culture, in archaeology, and in philanthropy, he was above all a 
physician. In him were to he recognized John BelFs four ideals 
of the perfect Eaculapiua — the brain of an Apollo, the eye of an 
eagle, the heart of a lion, and the hand of a lady. To these must 
he added the humility of genius and the tendemeaa of perfect 
manhood. 


T 


TUE GAOL CRADLE.* 

10 this little book wo are quite ready to give the credit of good 
intentiona. We may also admit that it contains some 
pathetic stories which are not altogether badly told, although their 
eflect, Mnaiderod from a purely literary point of view, is a good 
deal injured by an excessive indulgence in rhetorical language, 
which sometimes make them unintelligible and generally to some 
extent incredible.^ The book itself, as the title implies, fs a varia- 
tion upon the fruitful theme of Gins's Bahy; aud the author 
fears that, like his brother author, he will be accused of a weak 
sentimentalism and the like." To this he rimply replies, Be it 
eo"j and adds that he can bear the censure if his book Is the 
moans of arousing a kindlier feeling towards our social outcasts. 
Sentimen^ism ia a term which has been much abused, like aU 
others whkdi become part of the popular vocabulary of praise and 
blame. It ia a name for an excess of aentimeut ; and aa there U no 
definite teat fiir deciding what amountof sentiment may bo fairly im- 
ported into any discussion, the blame which it connotes may fre- 
quently be undoaervod. However, aa wc certainly do feel disposed to 
occuso the author of sentimentalism on the present oocarion, we wiU 
endeavour to define our moaning a little more accurately. In the 
first place, then, we fully admit that it would be diflicult for 
any body to fed too strong an emotion in regard to many of 
evils which are here described. We certainly should envy no one 
who could think without lively regret of the fate which dooms to 
criminal lives huge masses of our fellow-creatures who, under a 
healthier state of things, might be converted into useful citizens. 
Statesmen aud philanthropists, aud all persons of religious feeling, 
may well be profoundly mortified wbon they reflect upon the 
immenrity of the evil and the futility of many attempts to diminish 
it. The point, however, at which a right sentiment passes into 
sentimentalism maybe defined as the point at which a man allows 
bis judgment to he prejudiced by his feelings In proportion 
to the magnitude of the evil is the nect^ity of coolly ex- 
amining the remedies by which it may be most efiectunlly 
encountered. The most palpable of all causes of failure is 
the utter want of system in our operations. Millions of pounds 
are annually thrown away, and a vast amount of devoted service 
is wasted, simply because wo have no definite principles, and 
are so anxious to purchase immediate relief from disagreeable 
sights that we will not take time to examine toto the causes of 
the evil. When a man writes in such a passion aa to be often un- 
intelligible, when he vehemently asserts that whole dosses are 
foolish, selfish, and tyranuicaL when he sees facts through the 
medium of his indignatioD, ana proposes vague remedies witiiout 
caring to work them out into a practical form, we begin to doubt 
whether he will do much good. He has relieved his own feelings, 
he has a complacent sense that he is a great orator and philan- 
thropiat, but he has not really contributed to the elucidation of 
the question. Such declamations are often ao mischievous, and 
^ibey are now so oonunon, that we will say a few words upon a 
%OQk whose intrinsic merits scarcely deserve much notice. 

The attthor*a theory ia in one sense pretty simple. There is, it 
appe^ a concreto object called the.State, which he is always 
aDuaing aa hopelessly stupid and brutal. The Stato^ with its 
magistrates ana policemen and Poor Law oificials, does its best to 
demoralise mid degrade the poor. It catches the youth of the 
towest daaaeBi sends thorn to gaol with callous injustice, and there 
makes them tenfold worse than they were before. The iSlate is a 
^ant Blanderboro, locking up Englishmen in its dungeons and 
oBfirertibg them into food for the gallows. On the other side is 
the neglected street boy who is the victiiir of this foul ogro. He 
% in laanj cases at least a really noble animal. He has the most 
g^rous impulm and the proudest spirit of independence. An 
accidental ebullition of animal vivacity or righteous indignation 
bringa him into conflict with the strong arm of his monstrous 
opptpMor. Ftem that moment he is doomed, and by a shorter or 
a longer road is driven helplessly downwards as the game are 
driven into apitfkllby asavagetribe. This is abrief account of the 
writer''s genetei theory, whi<m is enforced by a number of special 
IjQy of abaUliof aiz, whose history isgiven to 
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ua happened to see a garden do(V gen and a MUat ] 

^thin. Be caught and aold it BeaMebeeause ko U .^ 
elsetodo. Bhoulawoconalderfaimtobahcpdeidybadf A.ii ^ 
being neglected by his mother, end nearly etermig; aMe k . 
coals teom a yard to warm hinm& Washaaaabaiiaonedti^lw 
A third, being in difficultiea with hia rent hiok a few ioipfgr 
wine bottlea and pmd his landlady with the proceeds. Was ha 
an utter vUlainr A fourUi took a brooch out of a ahop window 
to give it to the young woman with whom he was in love. Was 
he irredeemably bad ? A filth stole from hunger. Wie he in^ 
curably viciousP The sixth punbhed aamall tndesmen who bad 
been cruel to aser\'ant-girl by stealing a board of adverttwinente 
from the shra. Was he utterly d^ravedP To such queettous 
as those the met obvious reply is. We don’t know. The anony- 
mous writer professes to have investigated " these and other 
cases in which crime bos been caused 1^ generous foeUng or shear 
want rather than general depravity. What does he mean by in- 
vestigation P It IB a very indefinite word, to which few peopfo 
attach much meaning. Possibly he asked the hoys their own 
story; or he may have inquired oftheir friends, when they had any; 
or have spoken to a policeman; or have t|ttod to the clergy 
and the uistrict visitom. Wo are left utterly in the dark as 
to the means employed, and cannot tell the value of the results. 
We only know that thero never yet was a criminal who, on h» 
own showing, was not wrongfully condemned, and did not owe hia 
misfortunes to the brutality or the police. It is at least con- 
ceivable, however, toat the young ffenUemen in question Imd 
stolen a good many more rabbits ana brooches than those which 
finally brought thorn to grief; and, for anything we can say to tha 
contr^, everyone of them may have been an aooomplished young 
reprobate. We notice this, not by way of oppoaing the apparent 
inference— of which, on the contrary, we highly approve— that 
efforts should be made to reform youthful crimmius ; fiat becauae 
this method of reasoning puts the whole question on sa utterly 
false ground. Tho author has fallen in love with his diente to 
such an extent that he holds them in every case to be injured in- 
nocents. As well, he says iu one place, imprison aa angel as one 
of these boys. When an angel takes to stealing jewelry we 
shall bo in a very awkward position; but meanwhile we deny 
the angelic nature of our existing street population. Ue reA 
evil is not that spotless lads are made into nabitual criminals by 
law— though such cases may occur— but that the eonditiona under 
which many boys arc brought up prevent them from being epot- 
less. The author talks very truly about the many temptations to 
wluch London children arc subjected. Brought up on the verge 
of atarvarion, amidst pickpockets and protitutes, it is no woadw 
if they develop into piosUtutos and pickpockets themsdves in 
their riper years. The attempt to provo that they are all excel- 
lent chudron till the policeman gets hold of them would, if 
successful, prove only that our social condition Is much bottter 
than we have any right to helievo. ^^Ood help the beedlese 
chivalry of the streets I " exclaims the writer. "Hveiy day the 
State is busy, by vast machinery and lavish expenditure, capturing 
and cursing it " ; and ho proceeds to ask what would have beoomo 
of *Hho noble, the daring, the rash, the generous soul " of 
himself and many of hia roaaors "had they fought their indfgna- 
UoD lights against cowards and sneaks under the resistless and 
undiscriminatiug dominion which sways its sceptre over the 
enthusiastic chad of the street" The lawless chivaliy. of ao 
entbusinstic child of the streets may bo occasioiislly a reonty ; far 
be it from us to deny the poraesriou of many gooa qualities even 
amongst the most neglected ; but tp aric us to accept these state- 
ments as an accurate account of the averago state of things is to 
make too extensive a demand upon our credulity. "Weak 
sentimentalism " naturally believes that everybody it wishes to 
I help is ail innocent martyr, but such aaserUons only provoke dis- 
belief and lead to disappointmont. 

Meanwhile, be the children of the streets angels or oiimiiisl% 
we quite agree that it is eminently desirable that they should be 
brought up to bettor ways. The more criminal, in firoly the 
greater the need of an improved system of education. What then 
are the practical suggestions of this advocate of the weaker 
classes P Unfortunately it is just here that we are most putded 
by the rhetorical haze which preveuts him from speaking plainly. 
One proposal, which ia thrown out only to disappear in a mass 
of declamation, is for a " now tribunal," to be composed of 
''citizens whose functions should be magisterial, whose l^gal 
qualifications should bo their ability to read the living litoratnro 
of F.ogiish children, whose Act of rarliamcDt should be their moral 
instincts, with the domestic powers of a habeas conms ad Arite- 
favimdnm; above all who hau committed and notrorgotteu the 
appetitive and pugnacious follies of youth, and could laugh them 
o’er again." That is, the State which is now^ diaboHcai ie to 
become, for this puipose, angelical, aud to provide good-tetiim 
and mothers for all thu bad children. We need hardly obimrve 
that people who make their moral instincts into Acte of Barliir 
ment are apt to be the most tyrannical of legislatoia. lliett the 
Bagged School Union is solemnly adjured "by ten thousand 
Uvea, pending between labour and the treadmill," to— do whatP 
to "change its name " I It is to call itself the "Labour Siebodl 
Union," and then ragged rascals will probably disappear. Oomr 
pulsory education is a good thing; but readinjg ana vndtinmas 
has been frequently I'emarke^ do not of nocessi^ makelchildrea 
honest and industrious. They are themfore to be n^e in- 
dustrious by a " coinpuisoiy labour law." Ptovision must be ntede 
for labour "wherever the normal condition of oommeroe does 
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not supply it und attendiuico at labour must be anforoed— at Cba 
puMic wfioolor in tho iirdinary shop— sonidwbeio the bov must 
be compelled to labour.*’ We will venture to add a corollarT on 
our own account It is plainly nsfdess to teach boys to labour 
unless you provide a demand for the products of th«3lr l&b<»ur 
where th «7 have been taught. Therefore the State must provide 
national wurkiihope— on expedient which baa not been os yet 
found to answer. However, the author telle us that ^‘interl'excnce 
to 1^ e&ient must be State interference.” It is a general 
piinciplo that wheuevodr a man begins by abusing thd State as tho 
embodiment of all fvili ho ends by propo^ig that the State should 
be a ienostrial providoice for the enro of all mieery. The Poor* 
UW| of couTHOi lit to bo retained and oven extended, though, equally 
of course, tho evil of tho present system is to bo destroyed by 
. chang in g the name. The poor-house is to be retmued for sturdy 
vatfabonda and noxious profligates,” but tho honest people are 
to oe helped without being humiliated. The obvious remark that 
this woum demoralise the whole nation at one stroke is uvuded 
by a statement tiiat the State is to act as a national club. We 
axe all to form a gigantic Friendly Society. If this merely means 
that the State is towce charge of savings, and to allow people to 
buy annuities or to insure their lives, the thing is already done. 
If it is to force evei^body to subsexibo, wo have merely a |K>or 
rate over again, and wo do not see that any radical change will 
be cflfocted by miUcing tho now orgmilsation a ** department of the 
Board of Trade ’* iustoud of a part of the old i*oor Law Board. 
However, in some way or other, the wiclrcd Statu is to ordiur 
everybody to bo prudent and to lay by for old age. If some 
wretched agricultural labourer says that he is too poor to spare 
tho money, we presumo that the State will pay it for him, aud 
then it woii*t matter whether he is prudent or not. ^ . 

If tho weak spuliuientalism begins by perverting the facts, it 
certainly ends by pn)p*i6iiig the most imnraciicablo remedies, and 
wo will venturo to suggest to the author that a little inoro is 
required thiui sympathy aud good will to the tfretchod before ho 
can either detect the true sources of pauperism or suggest useful 
remedies. It is a real misfortune that everybody who 'dislikes to 
see peojde ragmsd aud starving thinks himself qualified to pro- 
nounce offhand on these complex questuma, and to cull every body 
' else who suggests difl'erent remedies cold-heartod aud cyniciu. 


A kEFC/'AmJEU.* 

^^wwinky fairly suppose, on the first reading of this remiurkablu 
vjv work, that tiie author's intention haS been above all to uac 
bis great powers over lictioii and satire to win ruodors for his 
proposals xor army reform. Such has been the view geuendly 
taken of it by the writers who havo commeutod tm it as it 
appeared in instalments. To us it seems just ns probable that the 
design of making political life in iiigh places the groundwork of 
aatory of fictiem was the real one, and that army reform has been 
intromiced as tho main subject of debate because it was already 
thoroughly mastered as n study by the anonymous author, and was 
but lately the first questiou of the day, and thcroforu oiTered a fair 
groundwork for his imogined political crisis. For ourselves, w'u have 
found that as wo have nmd its lighter portions, and i'clt tiurs»*lves 
dwellW among tho lights and shadows of Indian life, ur adiuired 
the skiuul touches which make us inmates of an old maid s homo 
in an English country town, another and simpler solution of tho 
threefold nature of tho work flashed over us. ^ The True Kuformer 
would create aguiu his own past experiencos in the form of a tale, 
and, whilst doing thifl, the brilliant visions of youth, which were 
once as present os the events of tho life he shared in, havo rushed 
in upon mm and become woven into its threads. He bucoiu es — as he 
may once have dreamed of bHcoming — tho companion, tlic equal, tho 
guide of the leaders id the laud. And what so likely to bring tbe^e 
visiooa intbln tbo scope of rcasi>n as the supposed crisis abri^od 
which would make the War Minister of the day the most important 
limetionary we possessed, und the prolbundest thinker on luili- 
taxy matters the most fitting War Minister f And since to invent 
lay figures of politicians to till this act of tho diama would be as 
tMiout a process us uninlerosting, what more natural than (hat 
tilose who are now before the world should each bear tlioir parts as 
in real life they would bear them if tbo crisis came? Be the 
foundation of the tide what it may, no one who studios it 
4 SBn wholly separate tdtlier of tho three purposes from the 
Mst The author has contrived to write a story ns reui.*vrkabte 
Hat its pathos os for the fine natural touches of dc^uiption and 
huinottr with whioh it abounds. ITo has grafted on those a series 
of pdUtica]|portraits, so true, so slmrply sketched, and yctso pleasan tly 
wrai^tba^ as none con mistake the originals, so none should 
tiJED ^ence at the iutroducliou^f their counterparts. Finally, he 
makes both stoiy and sketches contribute to the development of 
a tborougb and complete scheme of army rcorgauisation which 
has but the single fuiut that it is alto^thor beyond and above our 
nnpracticsl ways and our faltering legislatioD, unless it be granted 
that tbeie mignt come such a crlns to bo faoed as the tale supposes. 
Por we are of those who believe that there lies hid among 
Englishmen a fund of patriotism not far behind that which the 
hetflMns of extinct empires could boast A real scheme of army 
refirm which should disregard or leap over all the petty jealousies, 
doss intexesU, and persoiua views that now mar a necessary work, 
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looking only to the desired ond of an edgattuation at oooeaaialy 
sufficient to ward off present peril and yet based en .certain. Ibtuiw 
economy no less than on effidency*-thiB webeUeve not to be wholly 
impossible to cany through among ourselves as we are, end tlint, 
within the lives of living statesmen. It wquld bo poaidble enough 
if this dow-moviog, divided, and often uncertain nation of oora ox£e 
became vividly conscious df a league formed deliberately to crush 
our power, or at least to blot us out of oar fair jdaco in the 
confederacy of the world. It would be peifecily possible, in 
short, if it were put plainly before Englisbmun as the neodfhl and 
proper alternative to the misery and disgrace of a Battle of 
Uurking. And as such an alternative it is very hi^pily pictured 
in tbo story of the True liofoimer. 

But to examine this scheme as it deserves would far more than 
vxliHUst our limits. Wo can at present only commend the task to 
ail who have the reform of tho army at heart. Hero they 
havo food for study indeed— study that must go to the voryiroot. 
of tho work before them. And lost they should fiunt 0 ; the 
uiagniiudo of the interests to be ovorcotue, wo would .^mbd 
them of what one of the greatest of Oontioeiital writers, himself a 
sukUer in the army of a pencuful, prosperous, aud e^mniurcial 
country, lu« said on this very subject : — “ It is the ^k of the 
military writer to smooth the way for tho pollticiijb, and by 
judicious advancing of the proper reforms, and true d^noation of 
their proportions in time of quietude, to put into the TOtflemon’s 
bands tho means of execiituig them, when danger fro^ political 
comhinations abroad, or tlio roaUessnoss of a powerful^eigbbour, 
shall suddenly stren^hen tho demand for their xiecesai^y.” What 
is true of Belgium arid her pt^rilB, and of tho Belg.^n fortresses 
and army, is tenfold truer of England with her moip complicated 
interests, and of her various means of defence. 

Of the two roniainiiig tlireads of the True Refc^mer's tale, wc 
are unwilling to pass wholly from the sketches iisoA to develop tho 
plot Itself to the political episodes which to many must seem tho 
nigbest feats of the versatiju author. It is no wonder that his 
name is connected with India by all who havo,.*oni8ed the opening 
chapters; forsirndy Anglo-Indian life never before so re- 
flected to renders at home as hi thi so inimitable sketches. T^e 
fr<)m the opening chapter, us a example, the descriptioa 

of tho arrival of tho native AitloiHJarrior at tho comp of tho mrty 
(if ^ticaerb,” huuT see bow it places an English reader A 
once in the scene ilescribed ! For other phases of Anglo-foditui 
life, which ore portrayed with a lightness of touch as well aa 
truthfulness which must strike those who know tlie East no leas 
than stayers nt home, wu would go to the wedding at Blrmoori 
(for under the thin veil of that nume our chief hill sctiluiuent 
nguros), or tlio garden party at tho \ But to those who 

must spend tlio best years of thoir lives in tho torrid bmd that 
makes ^glniid truly an empire in tho world's eyes, it is more 
important to Icnow the trials they nmy have to near than tho 
pleasures they may possibly Hliaro. And what an IiSnst Indian 
journey in the midst of tho liot season is, even ia these days of 
railroads, has never been described before aa the hero describes 
his with tbo gentle bride whom he is hurrying home in pursuit of 
his schemes of ambition. Here are parts m tho second and ^ird 
day’s journeys 

And DOW Ui« doy goPH vrearily on, maricod odI}' by tho change in the sau's 
shadow, thi* ririui; (»f tin* diiy wind and ite :uvomit»)ilmont of dust, and the 
c\‘er-incr('nsing heat. The country is every whens the samc-^ peri^tly flat, 
dCMcrt-looking plain of nuldifth-browii hue, -with here and there a village^ its 
walls of file same colour. It looha a d4^^M*Jrt, fur there are no aignn uf crops, 
which wexo reaped two months ogo, and no licdgerows. but perhaps hen awl 
ih<jre un acacia- tree. Svt a tr.'ivdlcr in slirriiig on the road, nut a soul to 
bo sc«'n in the HcIcIn. but an occ(u<iojial stunted bullock is standing in u tr b 
ehude as the thin trees afford. At nboat c\'oiy ten miles a station i« reached, 
«M;h cxacUy like the previons (»ne and the next fallowing, and with the 
anum set of expectant travellers crowding ttic platform, each with his bundto 
on the end of a stalf, converted by the itrrival of the train into the aanio 
excited, uohy, belaboured seekers for room ns tbo travellers of the nigiit. 
At twelve u'^ock the therronmeter in the c.^rriage rose to iicP; at throe U 
sto(Nl at 1 14*^. At tho Shahjithanahud Junction wo stopped for an hour end 
found a meal prepared of siKldcn cutlets and curry, with a decoction of tei, 
the whole plentifully garnished with lltos ; but l^va was post taking any- 
tliing but soda-water and hisciilts, and 1 was not much mom huugiy myadC 
BO the templing viands were pul. away to servo fur tbo passevigsio by- (be 
next day*A train. At the Akbarubad Juuction there was another luflt and 
the same bill of faro. Gradually tho sun wont down, and the wi^ and 11m‘ 

dust Biibsided, and another stitfing --* -* * -• -» ‘ 

broken by tlie ever-recurring I 


itfing ui^*’lit succeeded, with uneasy slumber^ 
hubbub of the half-Jionrly stoppages. the 
iiicd, and the fiery enomy mskm hb appear>- 


short Buminer idghl b soon ended, ana me uery enomy makes hb appear>- 
anca again, ihb tiinc on tlie Icit ; wc have posMsd Prig Junction in tbs 
night, and the train has now changed its roui*8e and b woihing aoroai (ho 
peniusiila to the western rniLst. Now foltowcd auotlier long day much tho 
same ns the previous ons^ except that tho thermometer sh^od a i ft t b lem 
degree of lieat ; that tho carrugo, the scats, and everything wlthliif wem 
rather more dusty than before { and that, i]it.uad of the overlong 
bills can be seen on eiilicr skle in tJie dbumce tliruu^ the haze. But » Iho 
heat was less, the fair traveller was less able to bear it All this didws 
was hot and feverlsli, and lay aliiio.st sp(k*c)il«ss on the couch 1 had whSn 
the neat Wet teweb huiig up 10 the wiaduwa made the oarriegt a 
cooler, but it waa ditfioult to keep tliem mobt undent rapid evapoimttciL 
caused by our motion through the parching air* HappHy wekad WWWof 
ice, olhcrwbe 1 think £va would nut have lived the day. so 

prostrated did she seem by the heat • 

Wo jpoot firom tbo Indian skotebeo to tho noHtiedi ftmlnfeiffL ftr 
lack oi^ppooo, tbo occnos at Leatherby, whion tbo foador Id 
any country town ho knowo that hajppous to notuxn ito twonaomboiti 
•otrtio am tkovi with tlioir Ugbtandbutaeaxooly raiioallutnoiir.to 
oodipbasw^ Eiifflith lffoaooittLittfiFo^ An 

waoDter with him tho Oommona^ tbo War OtBn% tiio jQiibiaft we 
know that the author can hardly havo Uvod tfarougli tho aooooo ho 
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depicts ; yet wo feel, m &e gives the ilPSftrllamentftry experience of hie 
hero> iii«t sQcecRufuI speceh on the tnio prind plea of army reform-^ 
dieted of couTse bi^te the foreign crisis came-^that if such 
seiihttmts were indeed ddivered to such an auditory, so forcibly 
otfd BO dearly, their reception would probably be juat what fol- 
lows. And "if the introduction here of the two leaderli of parties 
seems too satirical, the satire is softened into plessnntxy as the 
storr pa:^ on 

It mi% i«n(fi<'lont |>ronf nf the impreseSon made by this epevAh th.it not 
only did Mr. Brahaiit, lAU*r ia the evening; refer to it in complimeutMry 
t<?nna conarntnltitintf the Iftniee, .ih be pnt it, on the necetieioti to their diit- 
ciiewniM of I liii Irunotinbie and gallant and itigrnuoue young member, but 
Air. MerriLield bimwif rf*pli<‘«l to it at some Icoglh, aiul waa iiuh'Cd soiiie- 
vhat vehement, and very discursive. War waa a di^teidnble thiug, and it waa 
to be lio|i( dilie netioits of the worKl would come (o sec its inhiuity in couriie 
of tlincu Meanwhitu our insiihir position gave ua an iinmuitiiy from the 
clangers of war whirti other nations did not posscM, and thereforo tiio 
analogy the condition of Oiitluenlai Powers did not apply to our- 
sdvtB. At the flame time, it miicht Im freely admitted tliat no (tovernment 
would de.>«crvc tliu coufidunce of the Houso or the country which waa not 
prepared to inaiutoin the iiuMonnl honour, and to carry out any engage- 
nients which tho w>tiha of the OAUiutry nhould declare oii^mt to be 
but which it HMuld be. quite time to'pravide Sir when each particular <ta9C 
arose. Finally, he hojaM tho flouse would accept theau asauTAnceti, and not 
^ led awoy by ap^'cioiM appeals to the iniiiginatioii, or temptations to 
indulge in the luscury of pufision. All which, pr<iuoanrod in a aplendid, 
clear, ringing voice, with a goml deal of einpha.sifl, a copious (low or words, 
and an nbnnd.-incc of iHustration and nniplific.-ttion, souitdcHl highly impn^- 
BJve ; but \ «t it was not quite plain what it all meant— whether tho gn^at 
speaker iiiteiiflid to imply that wu ouj.'hr. to Ixi sntisriod with trusting in 
Vrovideiiur, or that we could afford to imb'pciident of tliat aid. In (act, 
it. 3VHfl tile inciSu'limiveiieKH of the speech wiiieh hrotiglit up Mr. Brahain. 
who W'.'ks cpiile in hia he.si Htylo of sarcasm and repartee whiu‘ pointing out 
what he terincfl the political effemiimcy and flulibiiiess of bin right honour- 
able opiHinent, although at the same timo leaving it quite an optcii question 
W'hich way his own opiniona tendnl. 

Into those inystorie.<t of tho Cabinot wliioli ho himsolf terms his 
Eleuaia we tjuro nut follow tho author, nor guess how far hia inner 
conscioiism-sa boa croated a true picture of tho way in which bii.si- 
nc.H3 is done ut such aacrod assemblios. Jlut if wo forbear to quoto 
largely fruii tiiO triiinipluiut debato on the new iirniy measures, 
when Mr. Mcvriiield, head of tho great Constitutional Ooalosccnce 
(to iisn Mr. Braiiani'a phrase) of tho two partioH, hna been con- 
verted to viowa going hoyoiid oven tho True Keforiaer's, it ia be- 
cause (he one pns.'*ngc wo are about to give, tho great Mini-stev's 
closing words, are truo to life— that is, to the life that would 
be if our onuntvy wero iudeed pressed upon by real danger — thatit 
spoak.3 for itself of the reality of the whole : — 

Whoi, tlicivtlirc, Mr. McrriiicM Siiid that the Hill which had just bttcn 
paisi'd wan dt*f»M‘tivc, in his opinion, only because it did not go far enough, 
tho«e wiio U'otihl have opposed it on the score of its sweeping charm^ter 
Were IvXt ratulcii by tha tide of public opinion passing la’yond them. 

“ 1 Mill tV«*c to ikuiiVm/* M.*iid the orator, •* that in my poor judmiient tho 
asgiimpiiou iiividved in the Hill, that the ci(.iv.<*nji of a free state like ours, 
while nil in Llicjr wtycrnl dcgrcoi liable for their share of the various oldiga- 
tions im[died iu the condition of citiaonship, should yet be atoolved froiii 
the higlii'st and most important of all obligatioiiM — the call to bear anus in 
defence of their country' — .'»uoh u narrow view of the ilutiea of oitisenKhiu 
at^arfl, to iny liiiiulle apprehension, pcrlMly indcfcnHible on any grounds 
ufuu»r.il.sor justice; that .nny man Hhouhrnot only deuy tho duty, but 
filiuiihl desire to evinleit, is a supposition almost too monstrous for the mind 
to conceive. Our iUll must tliei-efoce be regarded, aa my right liuiuiurable 
friend has pul it, in the light of a couiprumiso of oeuse aud justuM witli 
expediewy.'* 

That the wiei^st of public reformers should have an iU-mnnagfd 
lionachnid ; thut tlio greiito.flt of public triumphs shtmld touch on 
the deepest uf private .sorrows; that a Minister powerful in the 
country luity fail to keep tho one heart's ndbetion which a oation^s 
gratitude could not repay him fur losing; that tho sun of political 
Biiccess may bo dimmed to blackness by tho shadow of domestic 
griof: thi>e, tio, are truths fitiniliar to those who study humon 
nature ns it lies around ns. The touching contrast drawn between 
the brilliancy and amobthiiesa of the hero's public success, and 
the dark&«*ss that overtakes bis private life, is delineated with such 
mastery over the intoxicating und tho tender phases of on ima- 
career tis gives fiesli proof of tho power that has woven 
for us in the Tj^tte liefonner nt once a romance, a treatise, and 
(V gallery of portrnituxe, each ndmimblo in its way, os each is 
Becessiiry to the coinpleleue.ss of tbo author's task. 


LETTKKS AKD PAPEUS OF THE UEIGX OF HENRY VIII.* 
{Second Xotice,) 

V^lTll the exception of the two doemnonts referred to in a 
▼ v previous articie, there is no letter or paper of any kind in 
tMl^ToIuyie which ailudos in nnv way to the first motions for tho 
dirane. It was perhaps scarcely likely that any ]mper on tho 
subject should hat'e fouud its way "into the Statu Paper (Jilice, when 
the sabject itself iroe for many months spoken or as ** the secret 
matter,^' and- nothing was divulged about it till it accidentally 
came to the Queen'S knowledge that a svstemaric investigation 
into the validity of her marriage was taking place. One of theee 
doemiienta prov^;s what was not known betoro, that CleTk, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells| had been taken into eoiifidence ; and the other 



funtwhes us wifh the date and ctreumstanees of the eatBesf tiB|' 
taksn in f^e matter which can be described as being nl aU of n . . 
pubBs naUure. We had ourselves seen the recced or tho jndicinl' : 
proceedings at ‘Westminster on May 17 and the IbllowlBg days afe 
WolseyV nouae, hut are quite unable to account fcr the entifOv 
ignorance of all hiatorlans of its very existence. Its great length 
and the toohiucid naturo of its details famish the nwsoH and 
perhaps also the excuse, for its omhwion ftom iho JOieartk tf 
Rffbrniatim recently published aitOxford ; but no doubt it vnll be 
fully described by "tho editor of those volumos whenever the 
promised history of the period to which they refer shall make iis 
appearance. It contains the first act of tho mree which the King 
was playing, pretending scruples of ccii)ai*ience about hia marrisge,^ 
ami lUlepng his earnest deHice to keep Catharine as his wtfo if it 
were lawful so to do. Whether Mr. Froude was really in earnest, 
or whether he was trying to poMs olf a jolce upon his r^ers, when 
he xnamtained that Henry was acting in good faith, we shall not 
attempt here to determine, lii mdther case are we likely to hear 
atiy more of the theory of the King Micrifioing himself fi>r the 
benefit of his people, which bad been sufficienuy exposed before 
this and siiniiar documents ever came to light. 

Thu proceedings of May 17, 1 ^27, are a clue tn all the subse- 
quent hblory. Woloey asuh the King's leave to exercise hie 
jtttisdiclion os Papal l^^gate in tho trisl of Uto case, and the King 
replies as defendant, asking to be allowed to appowby means of 
a proctor, and to allege all thut can be said in his defence at a 
subsequent day. Accordingly on tho 20th the King's proctor 
appears, and procoedings aro continued till tho ^ 1st, when tho 
dcK^ument abruptly tarminutes with tho mention of the names of 
tho Bisliops of Itocbestor, Lincoln, aud London, whose opiniona 
on tho tlieologicol and legal questions involved are to be arited. 
Fisher's opinion was procured in writing, and sent to the King 
on June 2, enclosed in a letter of Wolsey's, and this letter, and 
that written on the preceding day by Wolsey to the King, assuring 
ITcnry of his soai in tbo secret matter, aud bis conjecture that tbo 
thing bad come to the Queen's knowledge, are the eadiest 
documents relating to the divorce tliat bud been printed before 
the apliearance of Mr. Brewer's volume. There ere some other 
letters of some importancxi which refer to the suliject^ which were , 
written during this samo month, one of wiiich appeared first in 
the Rtcords of the Reformation, It is tlio letter of Sampson to 
Wolsey, written from the Court, explaining that things were 
going on as regarded ‘*tho secret matter" in good trSijx and 
without suspicion. Thiels of the 2$lh of July, m on first 
day of the next month the Cardinal of ‘York wrote to Spain 
denying to the Ambassadors that tliere was any tbundat^ for the 
rnniijiirs about the divorce, but wishing them to oscerliim how far 
tbo Emperor liad been informed on the subject, and how he 
a)>l>eaiud to tako it. 

Uetbro this, Mr. Brewer hns inserted four of the celebrated 
seventeen Vatican love-letters addreosed by Henry to AmieBoIsyn- < 
They are undated, and cannot uf coun»e all belong to the tst of 
July ,; but, in phtcing them here, he lias niTOiiged them in a morw 
prolmhlo order than \vc have ever seen them placed before* Hw 
ijiimlien them 4, 10, 3, 1 ; but they correfipoDcl to the airangp- 
trieut in Tierney’s edition of UchTm Vhnrvh History as 3 > 4 i 7 » >• 
Mr. Tierney has placed No. 7 os between June 9 mt Im- 
tenibcr 1 3. These four are all written in French, some of tne 
others bo>og in Engltah. As they stand in their place in Mr. 
Brewer s volume, they draw out in full relief the dnplicifty of the 
lung, who in the first of them professes to have been a whole 
year iu love with Anno Boloyn, though probably the idea of 
making her bis queen bad not yet oitW entered his hood or 
caused even a momentary^ suspicion on Wolsey's part, The next 
two letters, also written in French, are placed by Mr. Brewer at 
tho beginning of August 1527 ; and if ho is right in arranging 
them 08 Nos. 5 and 6, instead of $ and 2, as limy were, fmierly 
placed, they seem to imply that the King's illicit offers of lova had 
Decu repulsed by the lady, and that Henry, in apologixiog for any 
offence he had given her, does not givo up all hopea of obtaining 
her on some terms or other. He now asserts that be esteems her 
more than any woman in the world, and ns he says that he pnya 
Uod doily that his body may be devoted to lier ns h» heart already 
is, we may ifuppose that he had already determined that the 
divorco firom Catharine should issue in a marriage with Anne 
Boleyu. This theory admirably fits these letters ia with the other 
papers ; for it is plain that, whilst Wolscy was absent— that is^ 
betweim July and September of this year — the King had quite 
made up his mind on the subject, and for the first time in his Hfo 
perhaps he wrote a despofidi to Home of tbo contents of which 
Wolsey was ignorant. The Cardiual was at the French Gonrt^ 
fully ^nt on nianying his master to a French princess. The next 
letter is the collection, whicli is placed by Canon Tiernoy asbetwam 
September and December L$28, Mr. Brewer has calendis^ 
Cp. 177^) ^ hehmpng to February of that year. It is in 
English, and waa probably tho first that was written afisr tho 
had rasolved to make Anne Boloyn queen. Tho sMuakaa 
is the xemainiiig letters render it more easy to fix their datss^ so 
we need say no more about them, but take our leave of them with, 
the notit^ that the last^ No. 1 7, contains a kind of apology for 
the non-introduction of the Papal Legato, Campegno^ to the 
f ati^^ C^ a^ , ^^Kmnded on " the unfeigned siehnosa 3 i tim well- 

.But MriBiewer'a volume contsiiis one of the most interestiiig 
eddirioiiato the history of the earlier period qf the nagotiatloat for 
the dlvoroe^ is a latter ef the apth of July, written from Yallito' 
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ddid by the Emperor himself to Don Inim de MendozSi his 
AmbfiMfidor in EnglaDd. The letter has indeed no business to 
appear whore it doesj^ for it belongs to the SimancnB Records, and 
will of course appear in the next volume of Spanish Faven, which 
will be publiened by Don Pascmal de Gayangos. RoTerthelcss 
we are glad that the Spanish editor has eufferad it to appear in 
Mr« Brewer’s volumoi for it fits in with English papers which 
were already in print, and gives as the account of the iir;>t intima- 
tion of the probability of a divorce reaching the Emperor’s cars. 
The matter was kept so quiet in England tout we do not know 
bow the Queen first bocamo acquainted with the pT«]jcct ; but wo 
know that early in July 1J27 Catharine despatched a seevet 
messenger to the Emperor informing him of the proceedings 
which were being instituted. The plan adopted was that one of 
her servants^ a Spaniard named Francis Phillipp, sliould apply 
for the King’s leave to go into Spain, and that tiie Queen should 
appear unwilling to part with him. The King saw through the 
device, for a previous messenger bad gouo on the same errand. 
Ferdinand, her pbysiciaiK gone a few days earlier; but 
whether he ever reached Valladolid does not App«*ar. So, in oide.r 
to disarm the Queen’s suspicions, llenryallowcd iiim to go, but sent 
atrict orders to Wolsey, who was then on his embassy to Francis, 
to detain him* if he passed that way, to inform Ghitiucci of the 
probability of his arrival in Spain, and to arrest him. The Spaniard 
left England before the middle of July, and, as thu letter 
informs us, had reached Valladolid in less than a fortnight, 
having eluded all those who were instructed to detain him. 
Wolsey, writing from Compiegno September c, had just heml 
that the Emperor was aware of the project for the divorce, which 
he hod learned partly by the report of English merchants, and 
probably alsolhim Francis I'hillipp, who had arrived and.held com- 
munication with the Emperor for a whole day (p. 1 529) Acconl- 
ingly the Kmpe^r sent an autograph letter in cipuer to Ileniy, 
mmonstratiog with him on the subject, and enclosed it in another. 
In which ho instructed Don lui^ do Moudosu Low ho was to act 
in the matter. The pretence of conscience did not for 'a moment 
deceive Charles. But ho thought proper to write with modera- 
tion, and promised to keep the matter entirely sccriit for the pn:- 
aent, no one being made cognizant of it except the English Am- 
bassador, the Viceroy of Naples, and the Pope, to whom he also 
wrote entreating him to revoke Wolsey ’s hyaline authority iii 
England, hinting very significantly that the nfifiir originated with 
the Cardinal, who had ill will towards the Queeu, his aunt. The 
letter, whic|tjvayi senVby the same niesMmger to the Cardinal, has 
^ JADforill&Sfely been lost; but in all probability it would not liavo 
' added much to the light which has been thrown upon the matter 
by titta interesting despatch. Tlio news of the intended divorce 
eeoms to have spread wonderfully miickly, the very next do.-^patch 
in the volume snowing that the l4idy Margaret hod also heard of 
^ It and fully believed it. But Wolsey hod not ventured to dis- 
close it to the French King on August 16, when, as ho told tlic 
King, he proposed to do so, in ao cloudy and darx a sort that he 
flhalT not know your utter dctemiinatiou.” 

This volume contains another important document from li^iraancos. 
The negotiations between France and Enghuid so alaraied the 
Emperor that on the 30th of September ho wrote to Mendoza 
urging him to do all he could to bnngover Wolsey to his interest, 
oimring to pay up 45,000 ducats of pension which were in arrears, 
with the oner of the first bishopric that should fall vacant in bis 
dominions, and a marquisato in the Duchy of Milan of 1 5,000 ducats 
annual rent. 

And now we reach the end of the year 1 5 zj, that agonizing 
time fi>r Wolsey, when it hocamo necessai’y fur him, upon his 
return from his enihussy to France, to throw himself utircsorvcdly 
into the King's plan for the marriage wdth Anne Boleyu. Till 
now be had fondly hoped for a divorce which should have 
enabled him to marry tho King to a French priiiceHs oud cement 
the alliance of the two nations; but before tho end of the year ho saw 
Jfenry’s detenuination was fixed, and that, if he wm to TOtiiiii 
kis influence over him, ho must be on good terms with the Kin|^ 
new mistress, who was too (miming to bo had on the easy terms 
to which h(«r elder alster Mary bad consented. 8hc played for a 
high stake and she wo]|^ the game. Mr. Brewer has produced one 
additional draft of the dispensation which cvcntiuilly found its 
way to Romo for the Pope to sign ; and even if Afr. Froudo 
affects any longer to doubt that the celebrated conditional dis- 
pensation was drawn up u meet the particular circumstances of 
Anno Bolejn’s case, the first of the three drafts will probably 
convince him that Anno was connected with the King in tho first 
degree of alfinity by the illicit iutercoiu'so with' her tdder tister. 
The new draft, which wo see for the first time analysed in this 
volume— mid| conaidering how obstinately the point has beim 
disputed, we wish Mr. Brewer lind printed it at length, with 
all its interlineations and corrections — contains tho additional 
proviso, which was afterwards omitted, allowing the King to 
many one who bad been within seven yean previously con- 
tracted in marriago, supposing only the marriage had not 
been consummated. This case exactly applies to the circum- 
stances of Anne Doleyn’s pre-contract with the son of the 
Earl of Ormond, in icso. The insirxtion of tho words in 
aeptennia in the original draft prove how carelblly worded i 
was with the view of excluding all possible objection to the 
intraded marriage of the King with Anne Boleyn* Their 
omiadon by the collector of the draft was owing to tne fact that 
^ the peieoa who overlooked it saw that it was unnecessary to 
V . qieciiy the time, it being sufficient that anjf ekmdMie mamege 


should be declared to bo no impediment to the King’s desiies* 
And what is still more remorkabfo about the corrected oroft is that 
the original provided only for the case of affinity oontracted by ilMt 
intercourse in the general, whereas the corrected copy expreiSy 
o.xcepta such intercourse as creates affinity in the first degree— the 
general cxcoplion not being thought sufficiently explicit for tho case 
of tho King's connexion with Maiy Bolo^. Inat connexiem was in 
cimoii law pre(!isoly the same inipeuimont as if the parties 
had been lawfully joined together in marriage, and required spedal 
mention because ot the extreme rarity of tho case ; there being at 
tho uiobt not more than two or three instances on record where a 
king ha-i boon allowed to marry his deceased wife’s sister ; and 
(iven tiicn the case was not quite parallel, for Mary Boleyn was 
still living. 

There are, (if course, many other documents boaring on this 
subject, but we shall reserve our comment upon them till after 
the publication of tho third part of the fourth volume, which wo 
suppose may be expected in the course of tho present year. In 
conclusion, wo may observe that wo are disappointed that tlio 
originals of so many ilociunonts which have found their way into 
print have not )>oeu discovered. ^ It is possible they may yet be 
found by the oxiTtions of the Historical Commission. AYe should 
have been glad also if the very imperfect documents printed in 
Lu CrKiidhiid been sent to Paris to be corrected from the originals 
ill tlic National Library. In sonio casus Mr. Brower himatdf has 
boon at a lr)ss to explain passages in these letters. As to tho 
skill w.th which lie has arranged letlers without date, and cor- 
rected important mistakes made by tho most able of those who 
have preciulud liitii over tho Hame ground, that is entirely beyond 
.mr praise; but wo think tho records at St. Paul’s, which ap- 
Kireutly have not been consulted, would have afibrded usolul 
nforination additional to tho extracts from them which appear in 
"ox and Strypi^, and which have been duly analysed oml cfdcu- 
iared iu those volumes. 


SONGS OF THE SUNLANDS.* 

S OME short while ago tho critics were all busied in settling 
Mr. Joaquin Miller's claim to tho style and title of a poet. A 
comphdely new man, who bad hi a sense droppitd from the clouds, 
le tells us that, until ho thus took London by surprise, he had 
been nothing but 

a tender nf herds 

And id' horse on the uUiiiiato Oregon f^horc. 

And to Como it s-eemed as if tho clear-voiced lyre of early civili- 
zation hud been taken in hand once more. Tho general verdict, 
though less onthusiastic than this, was nevertheless a very kindly 
mo. Few 6trang(!rs have ever lecidved attentive noiicd from so 
many of the leading jiiuruals and reviews ; and few indeed have 
hud such liberal recognition granted to their merits, or such 
bountiful indulgoiico to their weaknesses. It was pretty unani- 
mously agreed that Mr. Miller ts a poet: that he '<aiDgs becrauso 
he must ” ; that his olle;ices and defects are outweighed by his 
acknowledged gift of spontiuieity, and by what Mr. h^wiiibunie 
calls the “ excellence of sincerity and strength.” 

Thu present volume leaves this estimate of Mr. Miller's powers 
and of the literary work which he hast done pretty much wh-^re 
it was. There can bo no doubt that he has in past years, spent for 
the most part on the outside confines of civilization, if not beyond 
them, become enamoured lT the natural beauties of the Western 
Coutinvnt in a manner only possible to a man gifted with the 
genuine poetical temperament, or, in other woixls, with that 
peculiar strength and Hubtlety of sensuniiH perception which makes 
such a niau a keener tuid *more passiouato observer than his 
ftdlows. By some means or other, he was impelled to attempt the 
cxpressii 111 of himself in n literary form; and bis success, within 
('ortain well-iiiiu'kcd limits, has been, os we have said, muloubted. 
'i'lui liinits to which we i-efcr, tho adverse considerations which 
scorn to us to sliow that ho would be wiso to rest content with 
what he has already dunu, and really to act upon his own 
d(;claration at tho close of the poem called ‘‘By the Sundown 
Sons,’’ where ho tells us that 

tho minHtrufa zest 

Fur fame is bnken hert*, nnd hcie ho plcadn for r<»t, 
are chiefly these. First, it is no detraction from his real merits 
to say that his genius is eomowhat narrow; we feel that its true 
scope is nuturi.', and the freedom of a purely natural life, regarded 
in a stiimg light of imagination, but with a certain simplicity 
that docs not seem capable of much expansion. To use his own 
words : — . v— .. 

The paM»ion&te sun and the resolute seas, ^ 

These were in> masters and only those. 

Exactly so; and when those, and tho splendid moantainSiaadibfests, 
and plains, with which their disciple has become liulnilii^ have 
been sung, the song may be looked upmi os finished.' For tho 
only basis of further siugmg would have to be eupplied in a know- 
ledM of men and an experience of culture. With culture Mr. 
Miuer owns, here an(l there rather defiantly, that he has not had 
any iamiliarity ^ and it may be readily observed that his human 
hemgs are all of one type, tho mew passionate embodiment of 
those influences of sea and diy and mountain whicli ore his true 
staple. And, fiirther: we eee no evidence in the volume before 
us that the grave defects in Mr. Miller’s style are lihMy to here* 

* i/iSt Smakmda By Joaquin iner. Aulliios of “ fisngs of the 
filsifia’*^ Londons Longmans Is Co. 1S7}. 
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moTedi or mn to be meterielly modified. That ho waa able to 
mito ai well aa ho haa done amidst tho pocoliar ciroumstanees of 
'0$ life is aurpriaing; some of the earlier work in the ArasmUan, 
find With Waiter m Nkara^j was thoroughly remarkable, and 
oocasionally admirable : nor the present senes of poems deficient 
in worthy parallek to it Bat what is excellent in Mr« Miller, in 
point of style, comes to us damaged with ayery large portion of alloy, 
in the shape either of the falsetto of rant, or the capriedos of an 
untrained and ungOToinod fiuM^. These, then, are two conaidor- 
atioua which, to our own view, seem to make it clear that tho poet 
of the Sierras would ho well advised in loposinji; on the laurels 
which bo has already won ; tho first being that his genius, though 
powerful and distiuct, is confined within nanw boundaiica ; and 
tho second, that his style, which is orcrlaid with many vicious 
characteristics, does nut show signs of growth and improvement, 
nor can it very wdl bo expected to do so. There is still a third 
point for remark, which pxesonta to us an additional reason for 
aesirmg that Mr. Miller's muso may not be too prolific ; and on 
that we will offer a few comments before we conclude. 

It is always fortunate when a series of poems happens to 
present what are colled salient features; and this is the case 
Aoxe. The opening poem, By the Sundown Seas,” a long 
rhapsodical talo cidled Isles of tho Auiazons," and a collection 
of riiort pieces called ** Olive Loaves " — these are of the csHcnco 
of the volume, and to examine them is to examine it. ** By 
the Sundown Seas” is written in the Spenserian stanza; it 
is closely mouldiHl on tho style of C/iiMe Harold^ the author 
clearly keeping his great hero Bvron perpetually in mind; and it 
consists of three parts — ^the first d«:scriptivo of the coast scenery in 
Western North America; the second, commemorativo of the early 
disastrous exploring expedition in search of California ; and the 
third^ a reminiacenco of Mr. Miller’s sojourn in Rnglaud. These, 
that IS to say, are the bore threads on which he nos hung some 
of tho best writing in tho volume, and writing (we are bound to 
say) of very conspicuous merit indeed, taken ns a whole. The 
author cannot apeak of bin familiar haunts without an energy of ' 
passion which it is no small achievement to have curbed oven so 
far AS be has been able to curb it. See Naples and die ” is j 
transmuted by Mr. Miller into 

See once Columbia’n sot^ncs, then roam no moro. 

And it must be admitted that ho strongly stiinulatoa tho desire 
to see them. Ilia pictures of mountain and cloud ore often ex- 
cellent 

Hero lifts the land of clouds ! The mantle fiirms. 

Made white with everlasting; snow, look down 
Through misti of many mnous, and tho fitorraa 
That sirotch from Autumn time until they drown 
Tho yellow htnn of Spring. The wdars frown, 

Ulirk-brow’d, throiigli Imnuer'd t'louds tlmt ntrutoh ond stream 
Above the sea from snowy niomitaiii crown. 

The heavens roll, and oil things drift or seem 
To drift about and clrivo like some mujestic dream, 

A second passage has equal force : — 

! the clouds cainc driving in with mom 
Toward the spa, as dccing from the day. 

Tlip volleys till'd witt\ curly clonds. They lay 
Below, a tovell'd sea that nuicb'd and ndi d 
And broke like breakvrN <»f a stormy bay 
Against tho grassy shingle fold on fold, 

8o like a spleiiiUd ocean, snowy white uiid cold. 

And the following brief but strong touches, on ouo of the lofty 
ranges of Woatem mountains, are a good specimen of the poeta 
descriptive manner at its best 

'fhe mouulA make fellowship and dwell at homo 
In snowy brotherhood beiicaih their puipled dome. 

Tlio tlight 

Of time ia underneath their untoppM towers. 

They seem to push aside the motui at night, 

To jostle and to lovise the stars. The ttowers 
Of hoavon fiiU about their brow.s in shining showers. 

, The TcminiscencoB of London and of England are disfigured by 
i Bome crudities, but theypoasess murits which induce the wish that 
w their author had bestowed more pains upon them, and made 
altogether moro of them : — 

The Abbey broods beside the turbid Thamoa ; 

Her mother heail la tillM with ineinoriirs ; 

And stain’d in storms of grander dnys all things appear. 

This is 80 well said that we think, had Mr. Miller Bpent the time 
and taken the trouble to becomo really w'ell informed on what he 
woe writing about, ho might have coiuiiienioratcd the Abbey in a 
^puctni whidh would have been a worthier and more durable cum* 
poBition than onv which he has yet produced, llucknall Churc|^, 
where Byron ia buried, was a natural object of pilgrimage to hia 
TranaaUantie follower; and tho few lines which follow are as 
good os anything that Weatimnstor drew from their writer : — 

Lo t dust indeed to dust. The mould is act 
Above thee end the ancianl walla are wet, 

And drip oil day in dank and ailent gloom, 

As if the cold grey atones could not funnei 
Tby great estote anrunfc to thia aombrmom, 

Bat learn to weep perpetual kenis above thy tomb. 

A oompoeition called From Sea to Sea ” intervenes between this 
openiikg poem and Zales of the Amima.” It purports to convey 
ia woraa .something of^e impteariem created by a journay on 
the Fomfie Ridlwiy, Wlllt » aadly acceeehy, and beam about the 


same zelarion to poetical art that a railroad whiaib doda .to 
music. 

The ^ lalea of the Amaaona ” tells a wild and purely mythtaol 
story of a young Caatilian knigh^ who in the early days ef the 
SpAoiah conaueat grow weary or bloodshed, and after a aeries of 
terrible oonmeta and hairbreadth eacapea managed to reach tho 
isles of tho Incas, and to join a splendid corjHn dramufe of genuine 
man-hating Amazons, lie is fair and slim enough to be taken Iqr 
thorn and tended as a woman, and then, mulaiie mefufidK*, things 
move forward to a conclusion resembling the close of the Prmcett, 
as tho knight marries tho Amazon Queon, and a host of invodora 
arrive in timo to induce the Quoon’a female warriors to follow 
her example, imd to fuse with themaclvea into one nation. Tho 
whole poem ia written in a mdodioua anapieatio measure, of 
which tnese lines from the Caatilian knight's aong of farewell to 
bis old life are a good example : — 

And tlio ycura may cfima and the years may go. 

And men make war, may slay and be rialn, 

' * ■ all know 


But 1 not care, for I never abi 
Of mail, or of aught that is man’s again. 

The waves may battle, Uie winds may blow, 

The mellow rich moons may rinen and fall, 

The seasoiis of gold they may gather or go, 

The mono may chatter, the parroquet call. 

And who shall take heid, take note, or shall know 
If Fates befriend, or if ill beftill. . • • 

And the Amazonian warriors, with their manners and customs^ 
are treated with a delicacy of taste that might not be unworthy 
the attention of certain Uia- Atlantic writers. Still there is a 
monotony about overy canto, a suggestion that the tale is nothing 
and the descriptions everything, which ought to make the author 
pause before be resolves to produce much more on the same 
model. The mognificent acenes of Columbia" may be thought 
to deaervo what is called luacious doacrintion, but the poet of the 
tropics should recollect that of luscious doacription there may soon 
come satiety. 

The act of abort pieces called ^ Olivo Ijeaves ” ia taken up with 
the treatment of aacred subjects, chiefly from tho New Teatainent. 
it ia hero that the limitations of Mr. Miller’s genius^ and his 

f rave deficiencies of judgment, come into prominent view. Ho 
as a lyric on the Woman Taken in i^uitory ” ; and, though 
we are unwilling to drag forward blemishes where one would 
nither be on tho look-out for subjects of commendation, yet we 
must not pass over ibis kind of raving without some remark. It 
is a wcll-rccogiiizcd fact that tho writing on the ground, mentioned 
in the Evangelist’s narrative, may have been no more than a 
.oyraboUcal act ; whether or not, that is to say, any words were 
actually written, must be left in uncertainty. But the writer of 
** Olivo Leaves ” decides that words were written, and that all 
tho works of Homer and Milton would bo a small price to pay 
for tho inscription. Wo wrill confine our quotation to the follow- 
ing singular linos 

() better tho Suiaa iineherifth'd 
Hod died ere a note or device 
Of iMittlo was fashion'd, than perish’d 
This only Uriu written by t’hmu 

The rhyme in tho second and fourth linos is ouo which wo will 
abstain from characterizing, and Sciuu "—which occurs once 
ngaln in the volume — is a completely original various read- 
ing for ** Chinn.” JIlut those slips are us nothing bostdo the 
general tone and inspiration of rani underlying tho whole 
composiiinn. it 'is the same with another lyric, in which tiie 
author spoculates on what sort of **hyum” was sung by the 
ApO!»tle8 on the o\c of tho Passion ; tho same again with some 
verses on the prcKontation of tho Infants. Wo should have 
thought that Mr. Miller had enough strength of undontanding, 
if not enough literary instinct, to see that the mm sacred a 
nanwtive has been held by a long coiiseul of hunionitY, the more 
eiibily it may have a maudlin turn given to it ; and that to treat 
sentimenially what w'ns never mouiit to rest on a basia of seuti- 
. meat atoll Is loss a desecration of records which camiot he ri«ched 
by such slmiige handling than a plunging of oneself into a hopeless 
bathos. 

I Wo have reserved for the last a further consideration, besides 
! those already mentioned, on tho strength of which we venture to 
I hope that Mr. Miller may ahstain from writing further, at any rate 
' fur some while to come. I'liis may be stated in very few words. 
At diflVrent periods of our literature groups of poets have arisen 
to wLuui, from some common characteristic, it has been possible 
w'ith moro or loss accuracy to give some comiuon name. We 
havo thus had tlic Metaphysical Poets,” tho Correct Poets,” 
the ** Poets of the Kenson,^’ and so forth. Just at present wa 
iiiciiiie to think that several names miglit be placed toother in a 

^ to which the title of ** Egotistical Poets ” might not unfoirly 
ren. The writers of whom wo sp«*iik appear to bo for aver 
concerned about their own poetry, and their raputation and 
claims as poets ; and the sense of this sort of egotism beoomes 
t^ious and wearisome to readers who are not unversed in more 
vigorous composition and in healthier epochs. To thia school, 
though probably with a better excuse than other members of 
it, Mr. Joaquin Miller belongs. And for this and other reasons we 
urge him now to wait ; be lias had ample reooguition ^ven to the 
powers which be really possesses ; he should now abide a fuller 
experlenoe and a matuier stage of culture. 
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riCTON^S IfEMORULS OF LTTRRFOOL.* 

I S the well-lmowii coliocHtion of men’a cities end men's wav of 
thinking in the third lino of tho after all, only a 

tautology K Might the Homeuc* 41 CQs 6 s in getioml, instead of 
])ulting their famous ^llriug -tjr questions to stnmgeve, Who uro 
you y ..^ennh) y6n come Iroin P ** &c., have coudeused them iuto 
1116" single query, ^ Which is your native dty ’’ P In other words, 
is Itiero such nn individuality about towns, modern os well its 
ancient) as to wana^ our dividing our fellow-cronturcs, not only 
according to the Jaws otcraniology or tlus dlstiuctiojis of rcli;<:ous 
denominations, but also as cockneys, Liverpudlinns, Miuiclu stcr 
men hi the strict sense of the term, and Buitunitos arcordiu.cf to 
the only generally intelligihlo application of the wurdP Siu.li a 


life of a great man whoso latter days have been uniformly jpro* 
ipmus, tho mind is apt to dwell with peculiar iuteresi upon ttm 
brief records of his early struggles and difficulties, so, in 
history of a great town like Liverpool, which, for goodand fori 
has during receut generations played so important a part in ,the 
developmimt of our national life, we turn with something xiioro 
than curiosity hi the loug and wea^ years when it wai^ sa to 
sficak, Htriving for bare oxist^e, To^ follow^ the course of the 
history of such a town from its beginnings to its turning-puiut is 
to us at least ns interesting as to watch the wonderhU rapidity o£ 
iu pi-ctgro^ wh^n that progress liod once becoxue on cstuhlisbed 
corlaiiity. 

Whatever the origin may bo of tho ^'primmval relics’' of 
Idveqiool, and whether or not tho “ Colder stones are a structiiror 


problem can hardly fail io suggest itselt nfier a pt^ruscil, however j ori^iiuiUy erected by what, for want of a bolter name, Mr. Bicton 
lUK'.ouscientious, of tho thirteen hundred puge^ in which Mr. 1 ^ ^ 'Purauian*' race, tho history of tiiopiU't, which 

ricton Las detailed the mcmarabiiia of an nil hut en<lh*.«s sorios of * * ' * • * ' * . - . r 


(which etymology i»f Dickey Siun, ** thi* local nppellu- j 
lion for one Wn within the sound of the pariah hells ** of IJv(*r- j 
pool, though rojoctsd by our author, strikes us ns too bad to ho I 
iost), all of whom, with few exceptions, b<*ar an odd family like- | 
uess to one another. Those exceptions, it is true, are the tine or ' 
hvo men of genius whom luvorpool hits pr^vluml,* but ev«‘ii a 
rnra avis like tho late .Mr. Rosono, and a phaniix pure nnd Miuplu 
like Mr. Gladstone, havo iu their plumage some lhaihcrs df tho 
local hue; and to luivo btjcn born uud bred on tho Mei-duy is ap- 
parently s poaseswon, as it is a joy, for ever. 

Mr. Pi cton’s Bubstautial voluracs luive, as he very modostly 
AVOWS in bis preface, not htjeu comuilud iu the expectation of 
attitbCting a large circle of readers, lie is aware that provincial 
histoiy and topography *' — ^why does ho use the alwiiiHl and de* 
grading sdjoctive, absurd and degrading, i,e, when applied in on 
improper sense — have few charms for the general reader ; ami ho | 
pleads guilty to having, as was inev'iiabto from tho plan of his | 
work, itttroaiiced aIst]^ nnmber of trivinlitieH into bis pages. At | 
the same time be burly urges that the hiatory of Liverpool i 
possesses a typical as well ns a general interest ; and he might 
nave added that it depends only on tho niuuutur of treatment 
whether the history of any town which is not mondy of yesterday 
can be rendered instructive as well ns entertaining. No apology 
whatever was needed far his design; and the way in which he W 
executed it is such as to entitle him to tho gratitude of all to 
whom the streets of Liverpool speak «jf the piii-l .)•' well ns of the 
present. We, however, as treating his work frcmi a more gcueral 
point of view, may be excused from following him into the detuLU 
which he has accumulated with so indefatiguhle a resl. The day 
may come when the bistoricaof oiir pritKipal i'4igii.^h citlos will be 
placed side by sido with the Mime systeuiutic (Vin* as that which 
the Munich Comiuifsion is now expending tm iho cities of Oer- 
inany ; in that day Mr. Picton s volumes will furnish valuable 
materials for a trained historian, who will have little difficulty in 
excluding the deleutable rubbisli which Mr. Pictuii has quite 
judiciously included iu his pages. For his aim wim not scieiililic, 
and tho li^onvral bearings of tho ljist4>iy of Llierpuul upon the 
iJHtiunal history atlaigu ho has only discussctl incid^'n tally. Jiis 
object has been to array snimlistif any the nuit< rinla lor a history 
of the commercial growth nud social progvess of the .second mer- 
cantilo town in England, and then (without fear of occaRionnUy 
repcatlag hitnself) to act as a faithful guide through its atroeta luid 
suburbs, making evtury housesor site winch hius a tale to tell tell 
it with all the circumstance of genial coiinnuuk'aiiveiiesB. And, 
wisely judging Uiat a history of Liverpool uiiaccompunivd by aspccial 
narrative of the origin and grow Ui of the Dock E.'^Uilevvouki rc.-^einblB 
u bisiory of Athens without au uceount of the Liiuri:m luiucs, he 
has added to his first voUinie a bkctr.h of the lii:^t«iry of the famous 
six miles which so ^'astonished and astouuded '’,tlio great orator 
with a quotation from whcmi this siitiafactory bunimmy is appro- 
priately concluded. 

Prom an mitbor whose aims are at once so moilcst and so com- 
prebensivo it would perhaps be unfair to demand those graces of 
style which are, not indeed irrecnnciliible with, hut not sporiiilly 
neoessAry in, a work of this description. We therefore clicerfuUy 
turn the first page, in which wc wimo nt tii*.«*t fight ahunied by 
three stale quoiatioos in a aingie parngrapli, and acknowiedge Ihut 
Mr. Pieton BAR, as a rule, contrived to be docnroii.s without being 
dull, and to avoid that breathlc.««s llippancy wiiich inetropoHdm ” 
oiewcmtto shore with provincial ” topograpUei’s. lie tells a 

g ood story, when ho has to tell it, without spoiling i( ; luui. aftnr 
e Iras exhausted his stock of familiar quoUith>iis, guneraliy iibstaius 
from wearying tho xeadePs patience by l■l•l!^lTlllg to iheiii. 

We wonder whether many of Mr. i^ictoirs local readers will 
turn with speoinl intoreet to the curlier pngc.'i of his fir.it volume. 
Yet it is here that some of the most curious inforuiution ccuitHUied 
in h» book will be found. The ccjiuineiTial pr<»gress of J dvvrpool 
in tho days of her prosperity is a familiar tide ; tlie opening of tho 
railway from Liverpool to Manchester, together with the disnsirous 
incident which AecompHnied it, bos been nnn'.ited atbousaiul times 
over: the humours of ooiitested elections, on which Mr. Fickm 
dw^s with peculiar fondness, ore after all capable of polliug upon 
the vuified conscienoe of our own day ; and .Mr. (iiadaloiie's 
speemi at tho opening of the Liverpool ('oUege, if it deserves to be 
rememtered, deserves this fate less emphatically thiin his recent 
Bpeeth in the same wslta deserves to be forgotten. But, as in the 

* Msmoriah cf lAverpiol^ Jliu^rhal and Tttp,viraphicu!t inr/Hi/iiry a 
iriory sf the Lock Aviate, *By Jn A Fivtoii, k.S..\. a vole. Luudon: 
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is the hi^lorv of the town, of Liverpool, may bo said to have begun 
with tho foriuAiion of the hai'Dour itself. As Ute Roman 
gcf^gruphers make no men Lion of that estuary, it is assumed with 
tnudi prob.Lhility that, in Iho Roman times, " the bvuad sheet of 
Water from the Sluyue up to Runcorn was ” still ** a frc^ihwater 
hike, the oveillow of which found its way to the sea by a com- 
paratively stiitall outlet through low marshy lauds, and that either 
by the siibNidenco of the co:iRt lino, or fitim souio other natural 
CMUst‘, thi.> boa hroko iu iiurl formed Uio promit narrow portion of 
iho estuary. If Ihisi were so, us there would be no baroour, the 
insigniticiuit stream might w'ell be ovorlotiked by the Roman 
geographers.'' The incursi«»n of the sea which deteruiiued the 
future of r.Lverpoul may thus very likely have been about con- 
toiD^xiraneous with the cessation of the Roman dominion over 
lirituiii and the period of tho English Conquest. In any case, the 
earliest mention of the river Mersey itself tails as late aa tho reign 
of /Elhelred tiio Unready, though there are traces in tho iiaaiea of 
Imw tuid Biown/oio hills of settlements heluiiging to a much 
eai'Jier, t.s. pagan, date. But tho roal founder of the borough and 
port of Liverptad was King John, who, after confirming his father's 
grant of Liv^^rpool luid other lauds to Ilenry Fitzwariue before his 
own accession to the throne, after bis accession exchanged Liver- 
pool, and hiijibelf entoivci into po.^ossioii of it, at the same tliuo 
cau.-iug the lir.st ho-caUoi 1 '' chartiT " constituting the borough to 
bo i;xo<‘uted (1207). Mr. l*ict«)n facctioualy oxprusse.q his e.sietm 
for King John’s unhappy memory by a refereuco tii iiurn&'a 
''Address to theJio'il but be also more appropriately points 
out the pmbable reuHcui why John’s Attention was airected to tho 
porl, which liud bocorna a necRsfsity for tlie North- West of JCugliiiid 
after tim partial conquest of Ireland. We may take the oppurtii- 
niiy of pointing out that when another aitmirer of King John, 
Bi.'.hop Balt;, was in his play of Kyntj Johan racking his lovai 
brain to discover all that could be discoveiod in favour of liis 
licro, yet could liud little te say except that 

In hi s (layr.** the brydge the cytizrns did confryve, 

Tlu>iigti hu 1)1! 110 iv dead, hys noble u('lt>s am aly v«, 

I Ivh /.i>lc ia duoliired as towdiyuge Ciiriviics roligyoB, 

111 iluil he exyled the Jews out of this region — 

ho would probably have welcomed even bo Btuull a mercy ns tho 
fact of King John’s foiiiidation of tho borough of Liverpool, had 
Liverpool in the early Tudor period already emerged from its 
ob.scunty. For its progress, though it began prospernu^iy, was 
anything but rapid. Under Henry HI. tho borough was incorpo- 
rated, and received a charter proper, granting to its burge.tKes a 
mercatoriul guild with a hansa and oUier lilK?rties; and tiiis np- 
prars to bo the time of the origin of its so-called *' common " seal 
(the r-riginal of which was lost in 16.14), bearing the inscription 
4oui//m;<0 lioryvsid'' (».e. comuamta lioryensium dc) Livet*- 
pooij uud the, tigure of a '' liver,” or cormorant, which wo learn 
wa.H iiitciidi d to reprmieiit "the symbolic eagle of hit. John the 
EvaiigeU.Ht, to whom the iuRcriptiou on the seal, Jo/wi, a contruc- 
lioii fur JoluiMiiis, referred.” On tho etymology of " l^over,” or 

Liver,” wo cun give no opinion. Baines, wo obwrve, rajccts " the 
fanciful derivation from the heraldic bird,” and Heems to inelioe 
to li^e pol, or the gentle lake, whence the more ancient orthography' 
Lilhurjiool; but it is cheering to know that there are forty vuiia- 
tions of the spelling of the name. 

Tlio pri\ilc-gcs of the Royal charters were freely violated under 
the I'buiiag' ncte by Edmund Karl of l^ancaitter njid hi.s aticcesMors, 

I who treat**d the freedom of the borough with lordly contempt, 

: ami Iciicd tiie tolls on their own behalf; but Liverpool was of 
I sidliiMcnt import.nnco to be represented in that I’arliniuent of ‘ 
j J:kiwui'd I. li'oin which, ns is well known, the coiitiiiuity of our 
; present T*arii:inieniiiry system }iroperly dates. Its population was 
I ilien probably under a thousand, and it wn.s still a quite iusignifi*. ^ 
i r.ant |)ort. Tlie irleottioh wars of the next reigns interfered wiih 
I progress; yet its traders were forced to con tribute both money and 
I ships for the needs of Edward JIL Nor was its priMtperitjr 
I advanced in the reign of Ilenry IV. (when we meet with thf 
! first mention of a connexion between the Stanley family and 
i Liverp(Md>, or in those of his successors; and, parukhig in tho 
‘ general decay of national progmss during the \Vms of the Ruses, 
it seems even to have suii'erod a diminiUion of pcpalatiuo. The 
ficcossion of lletiry^lL brought to Liverpool, which 1 ^ of course 
appropriated togeuKr with the test of the possesaious of the 
Duchy of i.ancaster, little but a cbaraeteristic, though iii this case 
futile, attempt at royal extortiaD; and the ecenomiind ebangea 
the reign of his auccessor could not bulk so far as they affiictod 
Liverpcmlat all,alleet it dtasmioualy, Uus in 1544 LiverpodL 
is tocittded in the list of decayed tcrenNet forth ih saAetoC 
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Paifiiment, and Leland, trkose Murary wm eotoMeed aibont the 
aaaio iluM, deacdtMa it rwy tniaflyi tiiough not utogethm hope* 
tliua;— 

Lvrpolop alias Lyvarpodlfl, a fiavid Towne, hath but a cliapd, Walton a 
ill oiT, not iu from tho Se fa a Paroche church. The Kli^ hatti a 
ilastolct thoro, and the Krlo of Darbe a Atone ilowM thoree Iriech Mar* 
chauntea cam much thitlwr, m to a good CUivon. 

** In the margin be remarks * At Lyrpolo is a mnaule eostome- 
payid that oauseth marchantes to xesorte.’ Again : — ‘ Good Mar- 
ohondis at Lyrpolo, mock Trisch yam that Manchester men do by 
^er.* ” The latter part of Henry VIll/s timo w also noteworthy 
in the annuls of Liverpool as ^ving first placed in the hands of tho 
Molyueux family, whoso time-honoured connexion with the town 
is all but coeval with its existencei tho lease of tho Cro^ rights, 
and as having restored to the borough the right of sending ropie- 
sentatives to Tarliomen^ which hod been suspended for more than 
two centuries. 

The evil days of Edward VI. and of bis successor dragged on ; 
tbe plague decimated — perhaps more than decimated — ^tbo tbin 
popuiatnm of the decaying, hut still promising, town ; and, finidly, 
in ijbl, a hurricane deBlroyed tbe brooKwhler of tho old 
haven. But, at tho very lowest of their fortunes, the biugessea 

fi bTe proof of the spirit which must be native to tbe place." Mr. 

ayor (his name was Robert Corbett) collod together the whole 
town, to resolve on the construction of a new haven ; <Whis own 
free will govo a pistole of gold towards the beginning, which that 
day was good and current all England tlironah for lod., 
although after, in a few days, it was not so ; but by proclamation 
in London, by the Queen's Majes^, was prohibited and not 
current /Vlso, the same day, hir. Sekerston did give, also tho rest 
of the congregation did give, so that in the whme was gathered 
that present uny the whole sum of 1 3s. i)d, current," with which 
sum the work was begun by these bravo men; and we will 
gladly on Uiis occasion absolve Mr. Picton for enthusiastically 
quoting a passage from tbe pn^phet Neheminh as a parallel. 
Corbett and Sekorston (whose adroit management of the Earl of 
Derby as the proper person to nominate a burgess in Parliament 
we must poas by) are justly reiuembered for their services to 
their native town $ and the latter boldly brought its grievances 
before Queen Elisabeth herself, praying her to relieve us like 
a mother." His saying, '‘Save me and mine, and the goi^ 
town of Liverpool and liielrs, and then let the nobles kill vShom 
they please," may not savour of a very advanced species of patriot- 
ism ; but piitriotisni, like charity, begins at home, and the spirit 
of ISokeiston's prayer is that which has mtule small towns great, 
and great towns powerful, in other iiges and countries as well as 
his owo. p'rom this period the toado of Liverpool (which now 
boasted seven streets) went steadily, though still at first slowly, 
forward. Vonns of govemineiit have little iuiluence on prospority 
at such <1 stage of deveiopment; and tho esiablistimcnt in 
Elizabeth's reign of a Common Council, which was to fill up its 
own vacancies, us well us tho gradual suporseasion of the burgage 
tenants by the freemen ns common burgesses, acquired no viiul 
aignitioanco for tbe history of tbe town till a much later date, it 
may bo niontlonod that from 1 588 to i;92 Liverpool was rt^pre- 
scntiHl iu tho House of Commons by Bucon, a fact which, accord^ 
ing to Mr. Picton, is noted by none of Bacon'.s biographers. 

It is unnecessary to follow the fortunes of the town through tho 
Civil War, which are exceptionally well known. Mr. Picton snys 
that the trenches cut in the rock by Princf) Kupert during his siegu 
of Liverpool, after it had been taken by tho PatliaiiientaTy forceB, 
are atill visible in Lime Street. Kinally, the place was recovered 
by tho Parliument, and, in spite of much suilering from war and 
plague, survived through those, m through previous troubles, for 
the advent of a brighter day. With the Ucstoratiou at last begins 
a visible increase of trade and prospoiity. After the Plague and 
the Grifat Fire of London it appoars that "several ingenious men 
settled in Liverpool, which origiiintcd the trade of the port to the 
pliintaticus and other places. This so enlarged the trade of the 
, port that, from scarcely paying the salAfies of the officers of enstoras, 
Liverpool before the close ot the century possessed the third part 
of the trade uf tho csountry, and paid tho king upwards of 50,0004 
a year in oustoms."^ This statement, extracted from the case laid 
betbre I'arliamcnt in 1699, on tho application for an Act to ciin- 
stituto laverpool a separate parish, Mr. l^ctou characterizes os 
" no doubt exAggeratud"; but it shows how the tide had at lost 
set ill. It WRH the beginning of tho West India trndi*, sup- 
ported by a considerable influx of capital from Loudon, which laid 
the foundation of Liverpool’s commercial prosperity. By the end 
of tho Boventoenih century Liverpool numbered over five thousand 
^yrinhabitants ; and the number of vessels in tho year 1699 was 
k02, with a toiin^e of 8.619. 

We must at this noint break off our survey, which wo intended 
to restrict to the less familiar part of the history of Liverpool. 
The various trades (one of them we need not porticularixo) in 
which Liverpool successively and simultaneously engaged, and the 
gradual extension of her shipping and of the aupltances to moot 
Its necessities, are all discuasea by Mr. Victim ; nut, oxcept in the 
history of tho Dock Estate, the annalistic method which he 
baa from the nature of his plan punned mains the bulk of his 
work more suitable for refimiice than for consecutive reading. 
This method at the, Mumo tiino leads him to enumerate evento 
great and small with the oiune degree of eonsclendousoessi and to 
give as much space to the etarting of the fint stage-coach out of 
Liverpool os to the ewpleUon of the Bridgwater Oanal, which 
latter event, in point onhct,inaThe said to €fm, ^e second epoch 


in the fabtofy of liveipoors conmniol proq^silQr, 
have eaid> Hr. Fioton does not profese to be a edeotifle 
Leaving then all theae nets, important and UBSapoitari^ 
omitting also all notice of the tremendous Parlkiiientasy 
of the good old times, when Brougham might malm ImiaeitM 
spooohea though (}enerM Gascoyne was sure to be rstumed, but 
when Canning’s name also shed lustre on the Parliamentoiy 
annals, not otherwise of high national intern^ of Liverpool^-ire 
may, in conclusion, advert to one pleasant and enoonraging fbotio 
be gathered from tho records of this great oommetcuil town, 
liiverpnol may, as Mr. Victem is not unwilling to admit, love a 
lord " ; but when it has once become consdoua of owning a 
genius, it is os true to its veneration for him os to its native devo- 
tion to a Molyneux or a Stanley. To minds innocent of cotton, 
there is no name which eonnecia itself so inseparably with Liver- 
pool os that of William Roscoc; and it is pleasant to find this 
name pervading both the volumes of Hr. Victon's loyal re- 
cords. Roscooa politics, like his poetry, may belong to a past 
ago; and in the progress of historical study and histoncol 
criticism oven tho work upon which his lasting fame is based 
may fail to satisfy m many respects tbe severer tests implied 
by A better Iraiuod and more sternly inclined generatmn of 
students. But, after this has been admitted, it most remain incon- 
tcstablo that not only is his career an instance of aelf-help of a 
more elevated description than that which enables a mad to die a 
millionaire and leave half a dozen munificont bequests to half a 
dozen oxcmplary institutions, but that it famishes signal proof of 
the power of genius to control circumstances, instoad of being 
controlled by them. It would not bo incorrect to describe Roscoo 
as tiio rcfiigu of art and literature in what was. compwatiYely 
speaking, a wilderncsa of counting-houses ; but he did what is 
infinite^ more than encourage by kindness— he stimulated by 
example ; and if there is nothing more pleasing In the recent pro- 
gress of Lancashire than tbe evidence of its boeoming aUvo to 
other demands than those of mere materiid advancement, no lonall 
share of the influonco which has contributed to that result is 
duo to the career of one whom every true son of Liverpool 
will lung continue to remember among bor fi^emost worthies. 
Roscoo once spoke, in reference to his own exertions, of the " per- 
versity of disposition which delighta to bo employed in anything 
but what it ought to be." If hts native county would at times 
similarly forget itself, life in it, at the risk of being a Bttlo more 
varied, would lose notbing of its activity^ and would gain some- 
thing in its influence upon the current of national progress. 


Br A^"D BT.* 

I F the late Lord Lytton could have foreseen the number of 
imitators which his unfortunate squib, the Cimmp Hace, has 
produced, it is possible that he might never have givim it to the 
public. It was a novelty in its way, and it was marked, or rather 
the earlier chapters were marked, by originality and ability a 
certain order. People reoil the book and talked about it. A 
mild fonn of literature dealing with on imaginary future seamed 
accoplable, and tbe inventive genius of writers lUie the au- 
thors of Ereivhon and Colombia was stimulated to make capital 
out of this newly developed tasfii. Nor is tho vein yet ozbausted. 
There is a lower deep even in prophetic litemtuie; and until 
Mr. Edward Maitland produces aiullier work of fiction of tho 
same character, that place of honour must bo aangned to 
J)y mul liy. It is difijcult to reproduce the post eflcctiTely, 
and even an attempt to do so requires some reading and some 
I historical knowledge. The prtsseut is cramped and fettered by 
^ the unwisdom of antiquity, and any treatment of it is ez- 
pOHod to tbe rude assaults of a commonplace and unanpredlstive 
criticism. A great soul like that of Mr. Edward Maitland is 
weaiy of the stale treatment of everyday life with its dogmas 
and ctinventionalities, and little femimno decorums. Jiis spirit 

E ants for the boundless prairies of an illimiUblo Aitiire, where 
uinau nature goes about without even h moral figloaf to cover 
its naktMlueBs. In the vostness of tho future the spirit may 
evolve." It may dream dreams wilder than any that ore 
dreamed in Hon well. It may rid itself of all conventionality, 
and reconstitute society according to its own divine dogmas. 
The part is an cosy one to play now that I^ni'd Lytton has 
suggested it. You have only to go for enough into the future, 
and treat of it vnth adequate incoherence, and the gn!.tter aojisenae 
you write tho mure succoBRful your bonk is likely to be. 

Mr. Maitland has followed Lord Lotion's lead in this spirit. 
In justice, however, to the Cominy Hacdf we must say that his Wik 
COD hardly be called 1111 imitation. Thu general framework was pio- 
bnbly suggested by it, but the treatment of what for eourtonr wo 
may call the design of the book is entirely tbe auth^ir’s owa. Ibhaz 
the courage of such convictions sa he bos tbe capacity to tom, and 
it would be unfair to him, and cruel to Lord LyttoQ‘'s tnemorr, to 
offer ony suggestion w hich might seem to deprive Mr. Maiilandoi any 
credit he may derive therefrom. The life reprosonted in the book m 
supposed to bo that of many ceuturia^ bence, and the scenes in 
wmeh this future life is portrayed are carried on mostly in the air. 
Tbe hero is called " Christmas (’arol,” Christum being— rie wore 
^ing to say his ChrUtiau mime, but Mr. Maitland would repu- 
oiato each an interpretation os SHVouring of dqgma— his first name, 

* Sgamd By* An Ulstorkssl ]b>iiud|tos of She Futore. By Edward 
Miitload, Auniorof ** The Pilgrim and Iks Bbriiie^*’ ««Uigber Lew,*’fv 
3 vols. Loudon: ISentloy A Sou. 1873. 
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ind Otfol hit suniame. Them is no purtteultt mmod, unlM it be 
for eunboiv, why the order of the nemee ahoidd not be rcTenod^ or 
iodoea why ho should hoTo had any name at all, oonaidoring the 
ezceptioofu drcumetancee of his birth and upbringing. But the 
author hoe called him CbristmaB Carol, *'and never;* it oppeors, 

'' did Dauio (uid uaturo niuro duodj cuncBpoadi*' uc wod uuro iu 

a baUoon upon an iceberg near the Nor^ Pole ; he lived hia life 
in a balloon ; he loved the pootry of balloons, of which the follow- 
ing la a stave 

Balloon! Balloon! Balloon! 

Go up and hunt the vky ; 

Then como and tell ua aoon 
What 3 'ou have found on high. 

• * • 

Balloon! Balloon! Balloon! 

Tell ua of what the stars are made, 

What are their children like ? 

We're always told they're good as gold, 

And never sulk or strike. 

But lirn't they often giddy found. 

With always rolling round and round ? 

He wee brought ^ with a childlike fiuth in the Holy Triniiy of 
the Excellencies,*^ Goodness, Beauty, and Use, iniporsonateii by 1 
three guardiani^ each of whom woa an exponent of a different 
yet co-ordinate factor in the sum of triune perfection.” I 

Ho married two wives. The iirstwas ^‘reared in tropical Africa, ' 
and possessed' a temperament so ardent and impulsive that shu 
founa it impossible to tono herself down to civilization point.” 
She WAS also (we are quoting tho style of the future, and cannot j 
bo held rcsponsiblo for it) regarded as the most perfect specimen 
of simple womanhood for the potency of her instinct of monopoly, 
and the absolute concentration of all the faculties of her being m 
the main function of her sex.” By this wifo our hero had a daughter 
who was tho due resultant of tho compounded natures of her 
parents a person of a rich and roomy nature, who required aU 
the largw brain she had dorivod ti’om her father to balonco tho 
mighty impulses of her heart.** Tho second Mrs. Christmas Carol 
was of a different-type. Sho had the aspect of one from whose 
Teins aU the blood nas been drawn, and whose vitality is nourished 
only by a cold colourless lymph.” She was an ingrained liar ’* 
(wo are again quoting the language of the future), who had the 
perversiW, in her husband’s eyes, to be faithful to him, tuid un- 
charitabm towards people of ambiguous character 

** Hear me;* he said sternly,** and lay to heatt what I say. It is no 
matter for tioaating to have the phyaical cnaracterislic ^ou call purity, wheo 
every thought and word is an outrage against every virtue of th<^ .scul. 
Indoitely better is the ardour of the tiie than the chastity of the iceU rg, 
for with warmth there is a possibility of life \ whereas, of tlie UisiK^sition 
you evince, there can come nought but utter death. My whole moral 
/lature riaea in revolt against the insincerity and liarclncss you seem to 
delight in exhibiting. Unless you amend, we must dw<>U apart.” 

<< Evoiy nerve,” we are told, ”in Mr. Carors moral nature 
quivers with indignation ” ns be administered this well-morited 
rebuke to hia ** lymph-nourished ” partner. Between these oppo- 
site types of the matrimonial temperament the hero uf the 
romance had a hard time of it when no was out of his ballon. 
It is not titerefore surprising thut he spent most of his spare time 
in it, And that at the end of tho third volume ho died, os a gentle- 
man should, in his own balloon 

Bom in a bAlloon, I verily hcliove [says the narrator of this incident] that by 
his own choice*, through the action of some divine instinct, he is also buried in 
A balloon. Burled, ah Bertie m says, not to moulder in damp dark carili, 
but ihr above the corroding itifiucnves of our lower atmosphere s far above 
the lightning ranges ; far ulxwc the breezes such as wo know them ; even 
in those blue depths of air whence he was wont in life to w.'ck his Inspira- 
tiona Let ns rather envy him his eutbanaaia.' 

These incidents seem but slender threads on which to weave so 
great a wob as By itnd By, And it may be thi4 they hardly give 
an adequate impn*ssum of tho full-blown splendour of the bouk. 
Though the moueat title^age describes tho work mmply ns ** millia- 
toriciu Itomnnco of the Future,” it contains, like the Soutcliman’H 
sbeep’s-head, ** a dale of lino confused feeding iu t*iirt.” To the 
uninstructed, indeed, it is only a grotesque conglomeration of foolish 
and impure imaginings, but to tho disciples whom Mr. ^Initliuid 
has called around him, the '^Homance of tho Future” is anolher 
nemo for a Divine Revelation. Two chapters of this new Fvaugel 
' have already, it appears, been given to the publitr. But nobody 
seems to have been aware that they were a revelation at all. In 
this the third chapter now ureseuted to us, the author Las taken 
pity on poor humanity, aiiu expounded their hidden purpose in 
the following words 

In tha PUgrim and the Shrine was n'preecnteJ a youth esenping from tho 
trammris of traditional belief, aiul laying himsM'if wholly open tu tho in- 
fluencM of tho liviug Universe, so na to allow hid onriri* hv^U ni of rfligimii 
faith to evolve itself freely from the contact of (xtcrinil nature with his 
ownsonL 

In Higher Law a similar method was applied to Morals. 

IlttViiig l•ndcAvourod in these two tiooks to exliiliit the evolution of KeU- 
gion and Mumls init of the contact of the world with the huinun conscious- 
ness, the author cherishes thu hope of being able &ome day to cuiuplcto the 
seru's by a third. 

It is hard upon a man to have to explain his jokes ; but to 
call u^M)n a prophet to iranslato into popular language tho inner 
meaning of a revelation many years after even his disciples had 
forgotten all about it, is almost unprecodentud iu the history of 
Creeds, But the worst of it is that the riddle is still unsolved. 
** What the general intention of the series now completed may be,” 
Mr* Maitland says, ** as well, of course, as how fox that intention 
its fulfilment in By mtd By, the reader is left to determine 


for himselL” If any reader thinks it worth lus while to detemiine 
anything about oitner this chapter of the seriee or any oUwr, ho 
had better get the book and tey* We have wasted some tijM 
upon far more than such a worthless book de serves^ and 
have miled to form any idea whatever as to tho ge^ral in-* 
tCUUon vf ell or enj of the lot. They seem to us to oontaiu 
little else than some shreds and patches of crude jphiloaopUse 
picked up at public lectures and places where smattenngs of greet 
subjects are easily arauired, and a great deal of unpleasant folly 
about tho relations or the sexea We cannot, therefon^ offer any 
nsfiifitance in the solution of this grand enigma. But, in defaully 
we can direct attention to some of the more striking characteristics 
of the future oa they aro pictured in By and By. 

Tho groat feature" is tbo effect upon posteri^ of what the author 
calls the Victorian Emancipation,” a movement which 
stituted tho crown and completion of the Reformation.” Before 
this great moral event tho world, like the Wiflie-waffle of theBesert 
with its book in the sand, was sitting on an “ inverted pyramid.” 
Three causes were supreme in turning tbe Pyramid upside down, 
or downside up, and so putting it all right again. These were, Mr* 
Edward Maitland, the Mai<&* Revolt,” or the ** woman’s move- 
ment,” and what, with a keen appreciation of the humour of tho 
future, Mr. Maitland calls tho ara^atory clauses of the Athana- 
sion Creed.” Tbe face of the world was changed when Mr. Mait- 
buid proclaimed tlie lihnancipation. All dogmas, and especially 
the dogma of marriage,” were abolished, ana men and^ women*^ 
more particularly women — lived and moved and had their being in 
a moral (or an immoral) state of nature. The religion of the 
Emancipation was the worship of tho Holy Trinity of the Ex- 
cellencies” ; and '*the essence of the Emancipation was to follow 
our individual toinportiineuts,” as is bonutifully illustrated by tho 
following description of the character of Susanna Avenil, daughter 
of dno of the exponents of a different yet co-ordinate factor in 
the sum of triune perfection” 

Inheriting the strongly marked independence of character belonging to 
her race, Susanna Avenil was one of tliiHw women who valued lilwrfcy above 
love, and jdaecd her own individimlity and work before her affections. Bhe 
felt that as a woman she hod a right to complete herself, and ahe regarded 
no hutnuu being as complete until lie or she had become a parent. In her 
own cose, it was a duly owwl to the race, as well uato herself; a duty from 
I which, had she bceu weakly in bixly or brain, ahe would have considtinid 
herself exempt ; or, rulhur, hor duly would liuve lain thu other way. The 
lowci^t typfM and worst speciinoiis of huinimity, she argued, are sure to 
lm*eil ; that if the best abstain, the world will soon 1 m given up to the 
Worst, and the struggle for exisiencc will end in the survival of the 
least fit. 

It was without a particle of vanity that she regarded her own noble 
dcvolopmcnt of constitution and form. 8bo had inherited them, and it 
was no merit of hers to have them. But the inheritance brought a duty 
with it. Having inherited, she must transmit them. It waa only by re> 
paying to posterity the debt owed to her ancestry, that she would dwervw 
well of her kind. 

Tho old-fasliioued domestic life had no charm for her. She deemed it 
fatal to indqs'ndencc and individuality; and scorned, as an oriental ex- 
travagance, iho notion that it is a woman’s chief end to minister to the 
comfort Ilf A man. She scorned also tho man who wanted such comfort. 
I’coplc had said tliat uithoiif^h so fine a creature, riio waa of a hard nature. 
But a time cninc when she ;i]>peariHl toilu'in to aotlcn. She had experienced 
a grief, a mortilication, mill for aoiiic time held her head less liigh than hud 
been her wont. Had she been cnissevi iu love ? No; tho man with whom 
she had entered into matrimonial jiarlncntliip had exhibited no symptom 
uf iniliirernivc to her. He was a nubic fellow, but she had failed to become 
H niuther, and the fiiilive was to her a bitter sorrow. She feared that, ailor 
all, site was not to be a coinpleto woman, and at this thought lier stately 
head drooped. The terms of l*er contract made a scvciuncc easy, even 
die Legisfaturo not ri’giirdinl cliildlcssucsB as a valid |ilea. Their compact 
had lieeu one into wlucli but little uf sentinieiit. as commonly understood, 
entered. Mingling witli his feeling of pn>fountt resjH*ct for her hoblliW of 
rharncter, was a regret on tho score of the too business-like nature of her 
disposition. Her tcinperaturo could not riso to the level of such love oa was 
likely to provn creative. 

At least, such ws.s his theory. As for himself, he soon married again, and 
then cttuiii a new morlificiitiou for 8nH.*iiina. It did not consist In tlmt which 
ortlinurlly constitute.*! n huiniliation for women. She knew not how to bo 
jealous. But in bis new o*ysociatiuii her late husband became a Ihtlier. 

At length she gathered I'ourago to try again. This Uoie, to her joy arid 
pride, site liad the suvccss for wliiuh she pined. 

After this illuFlrntion of what our .descendonta are dcaiined to 
achieve, it may be unnoci'sanry to mar the effect by any further 
quotations. There is much to bo learned of the future in theao 
pago.s, and aome very choice specimens of both tbe humour and the 
poetry of pu^itcrity iniiy be foimd sprinkled about. ^ These may, it 
18 true, diHAppoint tbo sanguine, but they ore quite oa gp)od os 
either tho philosophy or the prose. 

Tho mOi»t interesting point connected with tbe book is. strange 
to Bay, to be found in the nrU'ertisements attached to tae third 
volume. They are but an illustration of the trite old saying ^ 
wo way prosuino in Mr. Maitland’s presence to borrow firom a 
familiur Book of Dogmas) that a projphet has no honour itt hia 
own country. It is m Brooklyn, U.S., and in Chicago that the 
New Revelation comes like words of glad tidings. Anfiidst the 
barren verbiage, the arid fruitlees waste, which constitutes the 
plane (stc) of ordinary fictitious liu*rature, this remarkable book,” 
says tbe Chkayo Timt% **is a sparkling oasis, where the thoughtful 
reader con satisfy tho demands of both braiu and heart. . . . 
Among the few notable examples in tbe region of fiction, in which 
it requires genius at white heat to triumph over all difficulties, ore 
Goethe’s Wilhidn* Afri^ter and the AAeetiea Affimtkg; Richter’s 
Fhwwr^ Fruit f and T/imt pieces, and Titan ; Bawthome’s Mnrhle 
I jPaton; and George Eliot’s Bmntda, Biyhgr Law'^ (a former 
work of Mr* Maitlandsi one of the series) *<ls equal to eny of 
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theao in doqnenee and depth of huight, and In the airt of can* 
# atruction euperior to all except the lent two.” HirapjChloagot 
ve now know the jMtuieslrom which the Piophet of mSiiiam« 
patioo leads his dlly die^. 


GEWAN LITEBATUKK. 

Oriental countries^ 1* undoubtedly that in which 

lUo inoculation of European ideas has been tiiuai oompletei 
and perhaps it tnay bo fUrtber dttneribud ns tbe only one wboso 

Tulexa have enihrac^ these ideas as a matter of irenuine preference, 
and without any suspicion of arrih'e-pmdit. The Shah of Persia 
may Mssibly regard his .Huropean journey as a necessity imposed 
upon^im by tlie liarduess of the times ; but tbo Khedive is un-* 
questionably as.alive as any European to tho advantages of rail- 
ways, banki^ newspapers, and other appliances of Occidental 
civilisation. The great questions, bow far this revolution is being 
accomplished in an enlightened spirit, and whether it does not merely 
grace the surface of society, leaving the innermost core unaflecteu, 
are discussed in a somewhat desponding spirit by Ilerr Merits 
Luttke, a German clergyman, recently of Alexandria, whose 
long residence in Egypt unquestionably gives him hprimd fnde 
claim to attention. If we are imable to repose implicit confidence 
in bis obaervatiuna and deductions, it is not from distrust of bis 
veracity, or from overlooking tbo optimistic illusions to which 
those are exposed who seek to estimate tho progress of an 
Oriental country from a Kuropoan point of view, but from the 
writer's obvious deficiencies in sympathy, sagacity, and intel- 
lectual power. It is apparent that he has merely viewed Egyp- 
tian society f^ini tho outsido, and that ho has not been able so to 
identify himself with its spiiit os to judge it from tho point of 
view of the natives themselves. We are told much that must be 
perfectly obvious to every foreign rehideiit, and with which, by 
dint of constant repetition, we ourselves had become pretty well 
acquaiuted ; but, had we only lien Luttke for a guide, we should 
be at a loss to understand bow this defective society still manages 
to Buh»i.st, how every kind of publus extravagance, corruption, 
and nuilversation is still compotible with national prosperity and 
actual progress. For nu answer to Uio latter class of quobtions we 
must resort to tho excellent, if somewhat too favourahlo, work of 
1 1 on Stonhan ; for an answer to the former, so far as the Fellah is 
coucoriiod. to Lady Duif Gordon ; as relates to the Ijevantinca, to 
Mr. Jlnyle St. John. These writers, cordial, genial, unshackled 
by pivjiidioes, and domesticated among the clasfsos of whon^ they 
/vesiioctivoly tn’al, atlaiiicd a comprelieiision of ihoir idoa.^ and 
feelings which must, we feor, lie denied in any case to a foreign 
clerg) man, whose profession marks him out as an alien, and who 
has need of inur.h discrotiou to escape being regarded ns an 
enoiny. Without imputing intoloraiico to ITerr Luttke, it is still 
manifest that he has never been able to free himself from the 
conception of Moharomediuiism as something to bo put down, and 
that lie can only tell us how it npp<»Ars to a respectable Liitboran 
pastor. This is not exactly what wo want to know, and tho same 
remark applies in a less degrr«o to his account of the native 
Christ inns. In treating of the European clement ho is moro 
at lionie, and hia volumes contain mueii useful information with 
reference to tho progress and prospects of schools and missions. 
The Homan Church, he says, spanjs no pains to increase her in- 
flnenee in the country. The religious and educational chapters 
are the most distinguishing features of his volumes. On all 

S uostions of administration and atatistica he is far inferior to Herr 
tephan. It is interestiDg, however, to learn hia opinion of tbe 

E rosent Government, which is by no means favourable. Little, 
0 thinks, can bo expected from its egotistic innovations, but the 
superposition of a tbin varnish of refinement upon tho indigenous 
barbarism ; and ho directly acesuses it of conniving at tbe slave 
trade for the sake of tho tia upon the transit of slave merchandise 
up tho Nile. Wo can easily oelicvo that tbe Khedive's govern- 
ment is vcjy far from disinterested or truly enlighten^, but 
tbe cousequonces which may arise from the disturbance, from 
whatever motives, of the inveterate stagnation of Egyptian society, 
require to be esUmuted by reasouois of a difierent* calibre from 
Herr Luttke. 

The fallen reputation of Spain is in no way retrieved by the ob- 
servations of the latest traveller, Professor Qeppertt, which indeed 
^ ^.eem calculated to bereave that unfortunate country of the last 
■ illusions that still cling to her. It must be considered 
sd fairness, hivwevcr, that Professor Geppert bad more to try 
*hi8 temper than is likely to befall tbe generality of travellers. 
He visited the countiy with a view to literary xesearcb, and bi.i 
adventures on ibis quest were little but n long series of disap- 
pointments. At Madrid he found no edition of a classical author 
less than a century old ; at Toledo be bad to inform tbe librarian 
of the existence of his own catalogue, of which that functionary 
himsrif was proibundly unconscious; at Seville he a.scertained 
thev^isteace of two important Koiiian inscriptions only to 
learn that he would not be allowed to copy them until 
they should have been edited by a gentleman unacquainted with 
Jjatin. A still gmter disqualification for a cheerful view of 
Spanish affiurs U the Pro&ssor'a morbid disinclination to bo robbed^ 

* Aemfptna Ziii. Von Morita J4liukc. a Bde. Leiindgi Brock- 
bso^ London: Kolokmann. 

YHeitwlndnldli§aut Spanien im tPtnter i37l-7S. Von £. E. G^psrt. 
Berlin: Schneider. London : Williams & Norgate. > 
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or mnckeated-'HnddeDlB wUcIi t&o tnmllA 
tjiinge of couive* We cMd Imagine that hie tour i ^ 

A jUi^ieiapeet to him had he bean .« younger 1 
^ih afmor senee of the beentiea of imtoro m er^jnigh 
of books in a country where ndbody reads^ and bis eeii^Te^. 
on the thtoie of hia abetmoted obtbee-hruah and mimttKH ' 
priated boots. Hb entoe inebOitj to bring hhnaelf down Ip 
the Spanish bvel— a great descent from m German letelt it 
must be owned— tingM hu narrative/' with a more pro* 
nouDced air of qaerulousness than properly belongs to it ; for the 
oxproeston of h» grievanooa even when he feels himimf moat 

i«gne?ed, is modsMts enonflth. On polities nstt&K ho bu littio 

to say, but remarks, as others have remarked, that the one insti- 
tution in tbe country with any vitality is tne army, and that in 
tho lost resort everything will depend upon tho action of its lead- 
ing chiefs. Tho pussibiUty of tho total dissolution of this lost re- 
presentative of tho principle of authority had evidenGy not 
presented itself to him. He .sensibly observes that the evils of 
Spain are principally due to moral and oocial causes, and b fully 
impressed with tbe paramount duty of the Government to remedy 
betoro all things that which he has found espedidly detrimental 
to himself— the circulation of counterfeit money. 

With the exception of on old version of tbo ** Leviathan,’' tbe 
rendering of Hobbes's treatise “ De Civs"* , now before us, b the 
first translation of any of hb writings into German. The compli- 
ment to our countryman b somewhat impaired by the iact that, 
with every acknowledgment of his acuteness and his position as a 
representative of a leading pchool of philosophic thought, ho b 
still apparently oxhibilod as an example of what hb tranabtor 
considers a pernicious method in philosophy. The philosophy of 
ethics, politics, and junsprudence b not, ho says, satficientiy in- 
ductive ; it pays too little attention to the actusi experience of 
human nature. The out/hi, as he expresses it, is already inherent 
in the t>, and should be deduced from it instead of mv vertU, 
This does not seem so very difierent from Hobbes's own practical 
conclusions ; but it contramets the lhc(»ry on which they are based, 
of a stHual contract, which becomes superiluous. Thb and other 
points of difieronce are discussed with much ability in a copious, 
but not difiiise, commentary, which also furaiahea useful expbna- 
iions of the text. Tho translation is very perspicuous ana read- 
able. Tbe translator is as much of a Conservative in political 
matters as hia author ; and his work must be considered ns an in- 
direct contribution to tbe support of the existing order of things 
in Uermany. Ho carries the same IheUng into religion, and be- 
stows f)n liobbes a much higher character for orUiodoxy than 
general repute has usually allowed him. 

A. Spir's Tfwnght and Reality t b a remarkable work, both on 
account of its acuteness and (tho abstruse nature of the subject 
considered) its lucidity, as well os for the exceptional situation of 
the author and of tho intellectual position assumed by him. Ho 
i.<i, we believe, a Ilussian, and it b probably owing to tiiis dreum- 
stanco that the English .school of empirical philosophy bos received 
a much larger nieosui'e of attention at bis hands than is usually 
vouchsafed to it in Germany. At the same time M. Spir b by no 
means a follnwor of this school, In ho fiir as its sensationalbm is 
concerned ; though he iipproaohes it nearly in maintaining that 
our cognizance, which can never bo ii cognition, of tho Absolute 
iiitist bo buHod oil tbe actual observation of facts. A system of 
metaphysics b consequently impossible, and ho devotes much space 
to a caustic criticism f>f the contradictions in which metaphysicians 
have, as he considers, involved themselves. At tbe some time he 
Is A strong advocate for tho actual existence of causality, as dis- 
tinpiislnul from tho mere observation of soquencos of phenomena ; 
and in general his conclusions seem to dlUkr little from those 
which common sense is wopt to reach without the aid of a process 
of philosophical reasoning. Deriving so much from various 
schools of thought, his vigorous individuality insures him against 
mere eclecticism, and tbe character of his work as an independent 
criticism on our national school of philosophy and its chief antago- 
nists should procure it a considerable degree of attention ii 
England. 

Tho proposals of Ilerr Fabri X for tbo reorgimization of tho 
Protestant ('huroh in Goimaiiy, commented upon in an anonymous 
work showing considerable acquaiutauce with the subject, appear 
to ctmtemplate tho disendowment of tbe Church, but at the same 
time her uiaintenauce in a condition of suhservionco to the State, 
without, as it would seem, tho oiler of any fair equivalent on tbo 
pai't of tbe latter. 7'wo great practical difficulties beset tho 
project — that of inducing tbe Lutheran and Keformed Churches to 
remain iiniied, and tJuit of prevailing upon tbe laity, who, according 
to Herr Fabri 's^ theory, cu;rht to come forward and supply the 
want of direct Slate control, to givo tliemsolves the least concern 
about the matter. Disestablishment under such circumstances 
could only iiicrenso tlm influence of the clergy, a result so antago- 
nistic to the genius of PrusHian policy that tho question will no 
doubt be allowed to rest for the present. 

* Thomai Ilobbet* Abliautflung Uthrr dtn Rurgar, Ansdem Lsteinisoheit 
Ul)ertiotst und mit sacblicheu end kritiMflica KrItfiit4Tangf'n wnehen von J. 

II. vvu ESrcbniann. Leipzig : lirocktiaus. liOiiduii : Astier A Co. 

t Denktn ttnd fyirkiichkeit, Vtrwch timt' Jirnfuamag dn irituehen 
Philotopkie. Vun A. Spir. Leipzig : Fludvl. trfnidun : Willtaios A Nor- 


t Rer Fnueiitehr. Siaai und die lirMche Frage^ mit ketanderer 
BerUeknehdgungdtr Fahriuehen, VitrtchlBgt Jlir Ver/auuugder mtang^kehen 
Kircke in Fremmn, Oldeuburg : Schulze. Londoa : Nutt. 
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that an anSaafonr maj be made 
tin0ii ejf^m of hxsal taxation fnto Qeimanyl 
tiagly ineeatumd bhie<>booUi aAd altitilar decao^ta 

, ^ cf establiabiBff ita ineiiuitnUeiteis and cu^btoua*^ 

^ and the diareapeoi; Shwliioh it it iMd iritMll tbfi fOQI SBflS. 

j multijiilldty of our Ipcal'auClioritiea^ the indefinitoneaa of their 

jurMicticin, and the diffiOttltj of p^iittang iMr ordioancea into 
execvtioni alfoid anude matenal :fi>r ma dll^aniniDir criticiaina. 

A Bi^pleniiant tor firAWalekor’a Maikiia{;Of l^litical Eeonotnf t 
contaiha much aenalble and mniahperhifpAtoo optimintic, ciiticiMin, 
on the leading piooern achooU of the acience. Tlio Aiilbor*a own po>i- 
lion ia Mrhaps boat doscribod by the epithet which ho applie<t in a 
epirit or disparagement to Stuart ^[iU ; he is an eclectic, and his 
oeloctieiam la chiefly evinced in hie anxiety to combine the views 
of the Manchester school with those of tbo aendonjic socialism ** 
whichj whilo ro^ctlng tho righta of property, invokes the inter- 
vcAtion of the State with a view to ita ocj^uitnhlo distribution. 
Could the acquisition of land in small parcels ho fiudlitatod, wc 
should, he thinks, boar no more of socialism. Ho entirely coneiirs 
with the hostility of the Manchester school to protHttiie duties, 
while reminding them that they have for tho most pai-t abandoned 
their other cardinal principle of laissez-faiie by assenting t^i tho 
control of education by tho Stato. Tho book also contAins a num- 
ber of interesting rcmiirka on miscellaneous practical mutters, 
especially the practicability of the introduction of au Incomn-tiLv 
into Germany, a measure congenial to each of the schools of 
thought whose loeonciliation the wnter is endeavouring to idloct. 

Tim strict application of tho maxim Amicus Plato stnl magis 
arnica veritas*^ threatens to depri\e Ulalo of biographers for the 
future, or to restrict their operatiuns within tlie narrowest compa^**. 
The last of ibose amicablo brings, the lato Karl t>toinhrirt (, a 
I'latonic scholar of ostablishod rt;putc, nnrl author of a series of 
valuable introductions to tho several Ihalogui a in the verai«in of 
Hieronymus Mliilcr, appears to have felt some doubts bother 
any adequate miiturials existed for the nccomplishmetit of his 
taw, ana much c»f his ho(»k is directly or indirectly occupied witJ) 
establishing ita right t<i existence. ^As must im vitably ho the 
cjuie, it is rather a dissertation on the circumstances of I'lato's 
timo than a narrative of his career ; hut tho subject is in itself 
so interesting that we are not tempt imI to inquire too curiously 
into tho strict relevances of nil Herr Stoinhart's details to his 
professed subject. Ono of the most useful parts id' his book is 
the introductory conspectus of what has been already Hleoled for 
IMato’s biography, whether in the depiu'tment of authentic tra<iition, 
legendary accMtIon, or modern criticism. He would have 
strength^ed his case ccai.*'i<lerHhly if ho could have soon his way j 
to Mcepting Mr. Orot$^*n4'icWctus to ihu^genuiniuieaH of the JHatonic ! 
Epistles, whicK lUiwevcr, ho riMecla with soiuci.liing like c^^utempt, ' 
draariujjjGfGtcH work a decided rutrogressiou <*u tho path of critical 
We hope it is not an article in tho modem critical cr^ ed 
^liat any ancient writing ou w hoHo giumiiieiiess suspicion lias 
once been thrown is to be incapable of viiidicution ever afterwards. 

Tbo second volume of l.>r. Ji). Huchholz^s $ learned and agnic- 
ableworkou the Homeric Avorid Irt^ats of iloinvr's acquumtaucc 
with the three groat u.*iturai kijigduni.«i, including the physicMil 
constitution </f man. Homer is clearly shown to have, llko liaiito 
and Shaksqa^are, known all tm these subjects that Jus ago could 
touch him, wd to have probably far surpassed the average sUindard 
of its knowledge, it may he added that tho general unifomiity 
of natural knowledge di splay t^d througli(»ut tho Homeric poems is 
a strong argument ou behalf of their substantial .inity of author- 
ship. The quc.stioii of Jliuner’.s fooling for arenny w also di-j- 
cuHSod, and ho is shown to have possessed it as thoroughly as was 
compailhlo with tho simple objectivity of nii age which had not 
yet feamed to assiH-iato natural objects with spirituid ideas. The 
latter part of the voiunio is devoted to the froqueutly difficult 
ta^ ox the identiheutiun of the auiuiuls, plants, ana minemls 
meniionod by Homer. 

Dr. von Maaok 1| claims to have solved the problem of tlm 
origin of the Etruscans. His solution will alVord snilafartinn on 
the Sister Island, if nowhere else. Thu Etruscans wi'i'o 
Irish. We must leave his hypothei*i8 to the jnd^nient of com- 
parative philologists, with the ttbservatioii that it is iiui recoin- 
luended to ns dy uie production of such notoriously borrowed 
words as tbo Irisfi equivalents of myrtm and f alula in eiipporl of 
it. The existence of a Celtic olcmont in Latin Is no new dis- 
covery, but wo do not see how this helps tho case with tefercnco 
to the Etruscans. 

Selinua^, a Dorian colony in Sicily, was founded about 
n.U. 628, and llouiishfd until its drstruetiou by tho Cuithagiiiiaus 
in 409. Its six magnificent Icraplea long survived its destruction, 
nod, protected like tho-io of r.-r.^tum by their 8cslu.sion, runiaiu 
like tuese-to this day comparatively (>xeuipi from injuries, except- 

* Dim Simmunpl-Br^tcuerunfl in England vnd Von T. BiMlikcr. 

Berlin: Kurtksmpl'. Lomtun : ’TrUbneV. 

t -Bis toehU /'mpr. nil leiumdcrer lin'iirlairhdyuHg htndurirt/uchafflicher 
Ittjhrnen nnd der J/rvrTitrii/iMiifinn der Jitv'fikftumj, Von Dr. 0. Wakdnr. 
Berlin: Hpringer. Jxmdoii: WilliiiindiS .N'or^'nio. 

•I Platon's Jbtbttu Voii Karl SU-inhnrt. Leipzig : Drockhans. London : 
Wulisma & Moigate. 

4 Die HbnuartMcksn Dm/icn. Von Dr. K. lluidiholz. Bd. 1 . Abth. a. 
Leipzig: Engciinaiiii. London: VVilliuiiLs ^ NorgaU*. 

I JAe Entolfftmnjt dts Etrmkist'hfn, tic. Von Dr. i*. JI. K. voo Mesek. 
Hamburg : Mck<eurr. London : Nutt. 

q Die jajetOMH von Selinwit, MU llnttirsuclungen yler die Gvschichitf 
di» Topograftu und dit Ttmpri von lidiuunL Von Otto llenndorf. 
Berlin: Guttcnlxiig. Jiondon: Nutt. 



ntU»Siim{mfUUk6i) tkt«idi9ki^^ 

(1827) i/onoe mora in an Diilii6 <fi jteimeifiibo‘2 gciiik irea^ w 

iMiUDMUquiaa (1834). ibemwiaiaDborenuBeiitm 

caused rbeavations to bo resumedunaerthesoperiatendeoceofStgner 

Cftvallr|fi, by whom much has already been efiem. The^k 
before ' us contains excellent tinted lithograpiha of file extant 
metom^ of three of tho temples^ withatt iifustiativ^e ( 

BenDa(;!rf, penned with great elegaoca and p^picuily/and 
bodying the late. 8 t results of archeeologica] science. The^groat 
intercH of these remains arises from their chronoledcal sucoeiK 
Sion, nresonting within a narrow compass a ioompleto vidw of 
the Egress of Dorian sculpture from a condition of extieme 
riidencifa to one of olmoet perfect mastery. Architooture 
had cviilently obtained a high degree of development < ere 
tho pm.stic firt Imd emerged from the most prinutive stage. 
The oldest metope, rcprosentlng Perseus despgichiog Medusa, is 
almost 08 grotiisqiiu us a Mexican curving, and powerluUy illus- 
tmtes tho afHliation of Cireek to Oriental art. Yet, as Herr Benn« 
dorf w'tdl iihserves, with all the rudeness of the design, it is 
.surprising how much is convoyed by it,*.and,if teelmicnUy itiferior 
to mo.st A.ssyrian sculptures, it beats the palpable germ of higher 
things than Assyrian art was ever ablo to attain. From t^a 
point progress is continunlly apparent, and the last two metopos. 
reproseuting tho Amorous scene in the Iliad hetwoonZeus and 
Ilcvn, and the catastrophe of Actieon, are . wrought in a moat 
poetical stylo, and are singularly impressiTo. Herr Benndorfs 
volume deserves to be most conliiilly commeiidod to the attention 
of archinologists. v. 

The que.stu>ii of tho dcrolopiuent of a taste for the romantic in 
Hcencry is investiiratod in an essay by Pivrfeskor Friedliindor*, who 
arrives at Uio u.-ual conclusion that, up to the eighteenth century, 
phmsnvublo aascifdationA witli scenery usually h.od more reference to 
Its agrceublonpRs or buggestivone-sa of physical comfort than to iU 
picturosouenes.s, and tlmt the name cliicdly to bo connected with 
the revolutiim of modern ideas on this point is that of llousseau. 
Tin* ionn roiniintic,'* be says, is of English origin, nnd was lirst 
i niployed by Addison, but received its present application from 
Thom.son. 

jrnliiio the other posthumous publications of his works, - 
Ituckert*s pocin.s on the death of his infant childrent, written in 
1834, fully maintain his reputation. Though occasionally over- 
mimitt; and with a tendency to triviality, they still display the 
d<.*ep feeling and tiie simple grace, the copious imagery imd fluent 
melody, of the best of his poems on domestic subjects. 

* Vrber die EnUtvhumj und Entwicktung Jf$ Geflihln fiir dm Hnwon,'- 
tische In dtr Eutnr, Vhn L. VriixUSNiter. Leipzig : llirzel. Lonrlon : 
\Villi:miiA Norgafe, 

t Kmth'vtadtfnltvdcr. Von V. Rilckcrt. Frankfort: t^Auerhiiuler. Um- 
don: A»h(>rKO>. 
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RUSSIA. 

K niVA, it is stated, has fallen, and thus the success of 
ihe Kussian expedition is assured. The mode in which 
this difficult undertaking has been carried out reflects the 
greatest credit. on tlio coinniandcrs and troops employed. So 
sev^ were the trials to which the men wore expused that ono 
detachment was forced to abandon the enterprise ; and the 
soldiers, worn 'pul with the difficulties against which they had 
to contend, declined to proceed further, and mado the best of 
their way back to a place of refuge. Jlut the general endurance 
of the trobps, and the skill with which tlie combinations of the 
commandci-s were formed and carried out, were admirable. 

' M. VAMii^KYy'who hates and fears the UuKsiiins, behaves like a 
generous enemy, and bears his utigriulging t.catiuiony the 
qualities of mind and body which must have been alsplayod 
in order to effect in so short a time the union of several de- 
tachmonts, each marching through districts which it^scemed 
scarcely possible to traverse. He dc.scribcH the region Uirough 
whlch^tbo detachment tlmt ultimately turned back attempted ..j 
to pnsH ns OTIC where a well-scasoiKd caravan can advance 
only with inexpressible diffictiliy and contempt of death, 
and where ho himself, who was never ill in hla life, sal for 
days half {senseless on the camels. Xor were the routes taken 
by the detachments which arrived at their destination full 
of obstacles much less trying. The vicissitudes of diinatc 
iwilch tho soldiers of all (he detachments bad to undergo 
may be judged by the fact that when tho troops moving 
from Orenburg reached the northern end of the Sea of 
Aral, tlicy found it a sheet of ice, while they had after- 
words to luarch through sands tho surface of which to 
a depth of four or five fingers’ Jongili glows like an oven. 
The little watcT that can be found in the steppes is brackish, 
and it was discovered that some at least of the wells had been 
poisoned by tho Xhivans. Thcvdilliciilty was to get to Khiva, 
not to take it ; for the Khan could not, it is s<(id, get his 
Subjects to' hgbt,, and the mercenanos he scraped together 
■^wero hardly armed at all, and were totally unequal to 
resisting disciplined troop.?. The outlying posts on the 
• • Oxus captured ..after a very slight rosistance, and 

the capiuro of Khiva appears to have caused the liussians 
ab^utely no difficulty. The Russian success has there- 
fbriei not only been complete, but it is of a character to 
impress ;in tho highest degree tho barbarous tribes over 
whom Russia socks to establish cither a sovereignty or a 
protectorate, as it ivas p-recisely bccuuso they thought that 
nature had interposed an insuriiiounlablo barrier against 
a Russian expedition that they wore inclined to defy the 
power of tho Czar. The Russian (Government iu the course 
.. of the negotiations of last autumn compared their expedition 
against Khiva w'ith the English expedition into Abyssinia, and 
tlm points of comparison are numerous and obvious, more 
e^cially ns wo can now add tlmt both were rewarded with a 
linlfiyint success. The cause of war was in each case tlio 
sapic--^the ill-treaimcnt of captives ; the physical difficulties iii 
b(J^th caae^ormed the only real obstacle to be overcome ; and 
in both t^iicMt calculations were necessary in order to enable 
tho troops towjf^ch forward effectively. Lord Napikr, however, 
^1^ one great diffictilty which did not present itself in the 
of Khiva. He had not to avenge captives so much as to 
aetr oaOtives out of the clutohos of a savage, and it was 
;tiis drilfhl diplonafUlV as much as the military qualities 
'he displayed, that commanded admiration. On the other 
hand^ me Russian troops appear to have had to endure auffier- 
iugs far bc^yond anything that the English wees called on to 
undern in Abysdnia. M. Vaub^iiy goes so far as to say 
that ue they have accomplidied throws quite into the 
.ihl^ ^campaigusofHAmiBAL and Nj^oleon. Whether 


this is so, history will pronounce; although here, as usual, 
history will have to pronounce without having any very 
complete materials for coming to a decision. But at any 
rate the Russians h.ave done something of which they may tie 
most justly proud, and which will no doubt bo hij^ly 
eati.?factory to them at a time when the great triumphs of 
tho Germans have seemed to throw other armies, and the 
Russian army amongst others, into a kind of obscurity. 

Tho Russian Government proponed last autumn that the 
expeditions to Abyssinia and to Khiva should also resemble each 
other in another point of importance — namely, that they should 
both end with tho retirement of the conqueror from toe scene 
of conquest. The Russian public, so far as it haa or ventures 
to express an opinion on such a point, appears to have re* 
greitiid that its Government should have given any such under- 
taking; and tho portion of the Russian press which is bought 
the most patriotic luis been constantly explaining for mouths 
past tliat if tho English think that Khiva, when conquered, 
will be abandoned, they are very much mistaken. If the 
Russian Government wished to slip out of its ongogement, it 
might perhaps find a loophole for doing so; but it would be 
incontestably breaking an engagement which it has cliosen 
to make. For rciisons of its own, it chose to promise that 
Khiva should not be permanently occupied, and it can- 
not be doubted that one of tho chief motives fromwbidi 
it acted was the wish to make a difficult task somewhat 
easier by appeasing any jealousy that England might 
bo inclined to cutcruiiri. The Khan of Bokuaka, who is ft 
tlepcndcnt of Russia, made himself very useful to the expe- 
ditionary forces, furnishing them more especially with extra 
boats ibr tho passage of tho Oxus; and it is not at all impossible 
that, if he hail had reason to suppose that hjj^land wooldjlAketO 
see tilt! Russians fail, ho might have been more lukeWftrin in 
giving the Invaders aid. But wo have not to do willl the 
motives of tlie Russian Government. All we have to con- 
sider is tliat it has chosen to make us a promise, to breftk 
which would be an act of bad faith which would not in all 
probability lead to war, but which would make the rcllatiozis of 
the two Powers in tho East in the highest degree unpleasant. 
But we can neiilier exj^cct Russia to withdraw her troops from 
Khiva at once — ibr it is said to be physically impossible that 
tho soldiers should accompliBh tlicir journey homo so long as 
tho intense heats of summer last — nor can wo interfbro 
with the terms which Russia may chooso to impose 
on the barbarians she has conquered ; and if aho thinks 
it worth while, she may easily manage to make Khiva prac- 
tically dependent on her, witiiout subjecting it to tho direct 
rule which a permanent occupation would involve. Nothing 
can deprive Russia of what is the main part of her success — 
the conviction she has brought homo to tlie Kiiak and his people 
that she can got at thorn whenever she likes. Nor will it 
bo necessary liereaftor to surmount the difficulties which she 
has now had to overcome. Tho experience of the Khizgiz stoppea 
shows that labour and j>atieuco van make a i-outo plh^cable 
which presents the greatest obstacles when troops hav^.to takft 
it for the first time. Khiva can never bo an easy place t^ 
to, but it may be mado a much easier place to get to tK^' it 
now is ; and Russia may bo expected td insist that, for the sake 
of trade or under some other pretext, the communication be- 
tween Khiva and the Russian frontier shall be made much less 
difficult than it is now. Wliat are the real projects of Russia 
in (Geutral Asia, no ono out of a very limited circle of RnMian 
officials knows, and it may even be doubted whether any 
Russian has any clearly defined plan. Rut the conquest of 
Khiva, and the estabiiriiment of reedy means of communi- 
cati^ withit, will do so very much to enanre whatever objects 
Busm tbay have in Central Asia being gained, that it con 
sfliaDotly bo worth while for Huasia to arrange at once rot 
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perznaneiit orcnpatJon of fho country in the teeth of the pro- 
mise tvhi'ch tlioii^ht projter Co mnlco to ^n0lati<l beforo the 

expedition woa umlortaken. 

Tlio same portion of the IluRsian press that has got excited 
abovt Khiva has also been moved to anger and 'scorn by the 
accounts received of tlic splendid reception given to tho Siiau 
in England. It is apprclicndcd that so much is being done 
for him in England that it may tempt him to forget hov/ 
much %vas done lot him at St. Peterbburg. An indignant 
Unssian paper recalls to his treacherous memory, not only 
how well he was received in Kussia, bnt how dangerous a 
ft’jond England is, and how much htirni wo have already done 
to Persia. It invites him to notice tho hidden growls of the 
perfidious and cruel English tiger amid all the siren strains of 
English diplomatists and journalists. How can a wise Silmi 
really like being fiionds with a tiger or a siren, when theire is 
kind, honest, peaceable Kussui alw^ays ready to support and 
assist liim ? I'lngland, he should understand, is dea[)criitcly 
wicked, having got up tlio Indisu Mutiny of 1857 for its 
own private ends, and at the sumo time completely impo- | 
tent, as its ironclads cannot guard tho Indian irontier. To ; 
argue wit]) such disputants is mcro waste of time, nor 
would it ho easy to explain to him tho real meaning and 
CouacB of the enormous fuss that has been made here about 
the SliAir. Perhaps if rve could bring a foreigner to under- 
stand that iu this country twenty thoiifiand people will go I 
miles in doiiMcly packed third-class oarririges to assist ut a 
Furosters* foie, ho might bo put in the frame of mind which I 
would make tho excitement about tlio i^UATr sccni not wholly | 
uunaturol. Every one in England has npiuirontly time and 
money to go to see anything anywhere, and every ono likes to 
SCO Uie things or persons most eminent iu their own circlo 
made the centre of attraction to strangers. The Scotch arc 
much disappointed that, the ISijaii has not made a round of 
the Scotch burghs, and has wilfully avoided an op|K)rtunity of 
eeeing Provost albar l^rovoat in his lull rubes. Aa every one 
wants to see everything, and to show oif something, an illus- 
trious stranger has a gr>od numy sights to get through, 
and is himself n sight to innunierublo thoubunds. Thoro is, too, 
no doubt some sort of wisli felt even beyond olUi'iiil circles 
that tlie Shah should lake home a high uotlou of hhiglish 
power. No very groat rtia^lt is produced by Uic imprissions 
which publiQ i;p£eiu^s convoy ; but still the Shau may 
reiJiae, jbet^r than ho could olhorwlso have dune, that 
^ 5 njgla,sJ, although a long way off from him, is not to bo lor- 
gotten as a friend or an enemy. Tlio position of Por.'fia as 
regards Russia and England is very simple. Russia cun do 
Persia inueh tho moat harm, and England can do Persia tlic 
most good. England wiaiics him to be independent, and 
will perhaps lend him some money. As fear or Jiope propon- 
derntcf he will turn to tlie one country or the other, tmd, so 
iiir os bo may bo guided by personal sympathies rather than by 
considerations of policy, he will probably retain a sufiicicDtly 
pleasant recollectiou of what was dono for him in England, 
greatly os ho must havo sull'erod uiidor it ut tho time, to make 
him doubt whether a siitm-voiced tiger is an accurate descrip- 
tion of the nation he inis been visiting. 


THE CRISIS OF THE JUDICATURE RILL, 

W E deeply regret to sec Uiat the Covernmoiit hixA adopted 
a course which, if persisted in, is almost certsiiii to prove 
fiitol to tlio hope of legislation during tho present Session on 
the great subject to which so muph effort has been directed. 
If the important ameudmeuts which have been pro(NiScd aro to 
be bitterly contested, there is little chance of bringing the 
debates to a satisfactory, or indeed to any, conclusion ; but the 
statesmanlike' broadtli of die ArTuh’KiuV-GKNXitAL s siicech had 
warranted tho expectation that the acknowledged delects of 
tlie Bill would he irankly romedied, and that all valid objec- 
tions would be met in a conciliatory spirit. This, however, 
is not the temper indicated by the amendmciitsof wliich notice 
has been given in the name of tho ATTuiujEV-'GENnr.Ai.. We do 
not like to call them the Attokney-Gek dual’s amendments, for 
it is difficult to suppose that the hand which drew Uiem could 
have been guided by (the mind which dictated Sir Jonx Culk- 
ainoJi's 8[)oech* There is no conm'ui^ between the rough hand 
of Gsav and the silky voice of Jacoa. 

On all sides it has been admitted that tlie Court of Chancety 
has not tho numtrical strength which its work requires. 
Cemmou Law men and Equity men ere agreed on this point, 
mi if the Time# may bo token, as we think it may, as a fair 
ejtponent of public opinion on the subject, tlm country is 
more a> xious that the Conns should be mado efficiont thou 


that a few thousands a year should be saved. Now let us see 
how this ilealro is rospondbd to on tho part of tho Oovwm*. 

mont. Tlio present judicial estnUishitiOnt — so fox as Judges 
of First Instance arc ooncerned — is^ eighteen Common Law 
J udges, four Chuttcory Judges, one Divoroo^and one Admiralty . 
Judge, in all twenty-four. Tho Bill as it now stands propoesn 
to r^uco this stall to twenty-two, by making live instead ot^' 
six the number of each Common liuw Court, and by adding a 
new Equity Judge to compensato for the interriiptionH which 
the Appellate duties thrown upon the Master of the Rolls will 
occiisiufi. These twenty-two Judges would have to do all that 
is done now by twenty-four Judges, and also all that is dono by 
deputy in the Rankru])tcy Court and in the Equity Chambers, 
and all that is dono by a number of official and special 
examiners who now waslo their tiino in tho idle occupation 
of Uiking tloposil ioriH out of Court. More work to be done by 
fewer Juiigcs was so far tho Government programme, and it 
wa.s iiot surprising that Mr. Fowi.lu’s propo.sai to bring the 
strength cf iho Equity CiHjrts up to the level of their new 
duties should have been welcomed as warmly as it has been. 

It was iiiingined that tho Government would meet Mr. 
Fowllu with a disposition to discuss fairly the real require- 
luotits of the case, and to yield to his proposals so far as ho 
iniglii sustain them. They h«avo lukoii a diametrically op|>o- 
fiito course. Their amendments propose that tho strength of 
tho Courts shall bo diminished instead of being increased ; 
that is to suy, that there shall be only twenty-one J lulgtu) of 
the High ('uurl besides the liOrd Cliaucollor, who will not 
bo a Judgci of First Insbmce. Mr. Fuwllj:, as tho exponent 
uf tlio really unanimous opinion out of doois, asked for more 
judicial strength, and tho retort is that he and iho public 
bludl bis plKli^4l:cd for their presuniptiou by having that whicli 
the Bill provides still furtlior reduced. 

Tho form of tho Government amendments indicates tho 
lino of argument which they mean to adopt. One additional 
Judge, said Mr. Fowi.kr, is wanted to do the Judge's work 
now dchsgated to Bankruptcy Registrars, 'rhis cannot bu 
and evidently will not bo denied; but the (Ksveninicnt 
propose to meet tho difficulty by IrnuRferring Baukriiptry 
adiumistration to tho Court of Exchequer. It mailers veiy 
little wdiat Court docs tlio work if there is strongtli t4) do 
it well ; lull this amendment assumes that tho Court of 
Exchequer, hitherto manned by six Judges, ran do ita work 
with lour — one being absolutely cut olf liy the Bill, and 
one other liaving his whole time absorbed in Bankruptcy, 
according to this aincndmcnr. If this is really possible, 
tho original Jiill must have been very improvirlontiy 
drawn. But this is not tho only difficulty. One prin- 
ciple paraded on tlio liieo of tho Bill, and dwelt upoit 
in the Euro Chanci:lt.ou's speeches, was that all ad- 
ministrative business shoiiid go to tho Chancery Division 
bccain.0 it had tho requisite adminiMralive ofgaiijzatioti. 
Bankruptcy law is incldeu tally npplied both at Cunimou Law 
and in J'kpiity, but tiio Appellate tribuiial-i in Bankruptcy 
adiuinistration have always been the Cliuncellor, the Lortis 
Justices, and a selected Vice-Chancellor, tho present Chief 
Judge having been specially dcsignntad lor the post by Act 
of Parliament on account of his exceptional mastery over tlio 
subject. But the principle of constituting one great Adminis- 
trative Division is thrown over without hositution, in order 
to save, in appcaranco only, the necessity for another Judge, 
by bhiiling liis duties upon a Court to which a full share of 
duty was already assigned. 

Another of tho Govemraent amendments shows still more 
clearly how recklessily tho vital jirinciploa of tlio measure 
can bo sucrificfid in order to effect a petty saving. It Is 
proposed to rosloro to the Chancery Division die potvor which 
modern legislation haa taken away of directing tin action At ‘ 
law in aid of Chfuicery proceedings. It needs a littlo exjf'U- 
nation to convey to the lay mind tho^ full meaning of. this 
rctrngrado projiosal. Years ago it was tho praclico of tho 
Court of Chancery to decline to doeido for itself a >wi{oty*{pf 
questions of law and fact, and to suspend bills bct]« it unM 
die result uf an uctioii at Law was ascerbiinod. ^is was by 
iar the most flrigront form of that ** bandying " of tho 
suitor troin Court to Court, the prevention of which lias . 
been put forward as the crying necessity which called for 
a BweejHng reform. Another form of tliis^ bandying which 
bos beon more talked of, though it is m&h less real, arises 
when a suitor having a good case at Law, and at Law only^ U 
foolish enough to file a Bill in Equity, or the converse; but wo 
are within tho mark in mying that there have psolnibl^ not 
been twenty such cases in tlio last twenty years. Ruitors arc 
generally too well advised to make such blunders^ and the 
I cases in which they seem to occur are ulindst idways eases in 
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tbe plaintiff's clunieas irtdnspentn io eft^srCattit; 

andJbo chooaey what seema the least Imsardous of two forlorn 
hopes. Blit the dola^^ nnd coat of bandying ” when the Court 
of Chancery used to direct actions at Law wan a very grave mis- 
/oliief indeed. This has been remedied for years by onact- 
^'tUoats Uiat in such cases the Court of Clmnucry shall decide its 
own cajufs, and now by an amendment in a Bill, which was 
sjieciolly aimed at abolishing tlio littlo remnant of such 
abuses, the Ministry cynically propose to restore in all its 
old lifigrancy the very mischief which they have so loudly 
denounced. And why ? Simply as an exciuse for saying that 
they will thereby relieve the Court of Clianwry of a largo 
ineasiiro of its business, and so render it unnecessary to in* 
croasc or even to keep up its strength. 

The aujoudments, translated into simplo language, say just 
this : — “ It is admitted that the ('Chancery Divihion, il‘ it is to do 
“ its oivn work, will need to ho stroiigilu-ned in sonic such way :is 
“ Mr. Fowlfu has jiroposcd, but iu^uad of doubling ilsstrcngth, 
“ wo will lialvo its duties by transferring ilicin to Common Law 
“ Courts, which wo have already weakened in the ratio of six 
Judges to live. To do this, it is true, will coni])el us todis- 
regard the principle that the Ohnnoery Division sliall be tho 
Coiut of Administration, and to aggravate tho serious evil 
of bandying suitors from Court to Court,, which originally 
inspired us with so iniich indignation. But, if we Mictilice 
** principle, wo save money; and while we throw upon tho 
** Judges of First Inatanco a largely -increased aggregate of 
“ work, W'c shall reduce iheir iiuinbera from twenty-four to 
** twtiiity-onc, and save the public 1 5,000/. a year. Is not 
that a clover iMtrgain, and will not a i'nigul people applaud 
us for what wo Imvo done ? Carping critics may say tliat, 
if you put upon the Judges nioro work than men can do, 
‘‘bomeof it will bo lotb undone, but wo cannot help that. 
“ Wo ahall have dorm our duty by enacting that it shall bo 
done, and if the scheiuo breaks down iu practice, that is no 
“ allair of ours.” 

Sumo such argument as this is all that can bo urgod in 
favour of the amend iiionts, and Pru'liamont will bo able to 
judge whether it is a sound and statcsmuuliko cunteution. 





SPAIN. 

homogeneous and unanitf|ous Cortes of S|>ain have 
JL already subinitu^d to the Jsvws of Parliamentary nature 
by spontaneously di-stributing iheni^elvo.s into parties. It is 
not easy ala distance to disiingiiish between tho Itight and 
the Lett, nor oven to ascertain vvhioii dcnuinination iiieindcs 
the present I^Iiaistry, ISohor Pi v iMaugall, in one of Jus 
recent speeches, denounced the UniUuiau ifcpubJicmis as re- 
actiouisls ; but it is not quite ccrUin that any member of Uic 
Cortes })rol'oiisos the UmUu'ian doctrines wliich would a year 
or two siiicu have been thought revolutionary. No Cabinet 
nnd no majoriry sinco the mooting of tho Cortes has liitiiorio 
lasted for :k forinight. Pi Y Maijoall liiinsclf, though bo haa 
during tho interval been alnioat uuiuterruptedly Priiiio 
Minister, bos hold his oHico by three or four dilleroiit titles, 
at the head of several successive Cabinets, lie was iirst 
elected on the nomination of Figu£UAS and CASTa.AK ; ilton 
ho rcturmnl after a temporary resignation, while all his col* 
leagues were separately chosen. The next change was to give 
him the power of appointing the other Ministers; and [possibly 
some still more recent combination may have been by tliis 
time devised. On one occasion Pi v Makoall dwelt strongly 
on the necessity of concentrating all power in tho orthodox 
hiuuknof the Federal Republicans. The other political parties 
ten no part in the elections, wore not represented in 
i ; and, as Uie Minister truly obaci'ved, ubscentiou is 

lost synonymous with conspiracy. It may un- 

dou^t^yl[^ assumed that ail the Monarchists, the Progress- 
ists, and ovefl^oae who were lately moderate Kopubliciius, 
SiA tiioroimhly to tho rule oi' the doininaul mino- 
rity ; yet wo cQdtnliatory language of the President of the 
Cort^ was less un^tesnianlikc than the factious doclaination 
of tho President of tbe Council of Ministers. Sefior SALHjsnox, 
elected 1;^ the same majority and at the same time with Meiior 
Pi y MutGALi., urged tho Cortes to consider themselves 
us the xtproficatatiVes of the whole raition, although they liad 
only heeu returned by the Bepublicaus. CAST£i:.An alsoi 
whose recent conduct has justified tho general faith in bis 
polities! intenity, constaixtl;^ warns Bie intolerant Hepublicafui 
that the diief danger to which they are exposed is caused by 
tlieir own violenoe dhuem^ons. It is not sarinriaing that 
tlio eloqiuttt enthusiast ^u|d slow to recognise the dken* | 
chaniuient which must tiaVe- been produced by recent experi- 



RepubUcans in Spain uutnkld the nska t>f th^ 

Socialist fiiction. The unworthy retssst of PiotliWiUL 
cates the collapse of theoretical or ssntiiimtal KepubfiaMU^^ 

The Committee wb^h hoe alreaiiy begun ta eUbenj^/u 
new Constitution is os seriously occupied as a ehild ptotwjf • 
full-blown flower which it will probably dig up 
see how it grows. For sixty years Constitutions have bsu0^ 
the staple product of Spanish revolutions; and it would hatt 
been difiicult for tho present projectors to devise any jmei 
contrivance beyond the abolition of royalty, but for the new^ 
fanglcd doctrine of Federal subdivision. It now appears dmt 
Spain .and tho Colonic^s are to l>e parcelled out into a dmm 
provinces, which aro then again to coalesce into a single Re^ 
public. It is not yet known whether each Slate will, as in 
the .\morican Union, enjoy the principal attributee of do* 
mcstic sovereignty, and especially the exclusive control of 
civil iind criminal justice. Sumo complication might arise if 
property were abolir^hed in CaOiIonia or Andalusia, while it 
was still mnintaiued in less advanced portions of the Fedem* 
tlon. Conflicts uro likely to ariao between the little Parlio* ' 
menta of the component provinces and the Cortes which 
must necessarily receive some share of legislative and admin- 
istrative power. It is scarcely vrorth while to discuss con* 
stitiitional dreams which will iu all probability not attain 
a real existence. The Ministers are already approach* 
itig tho familiar revolutionary stage in which nomixial 
liberty can no longer bo secured except by a restriction 
of civil rights. Fi v Maiigau. has plainly intirnoitod hb 
opinion that extraordinary powers mast be conferred on the 
liovoruinent; and some members liave even propoMd on 
ttdjouniment of the Cortes wiiile the Coinniitteo on the 
Constitution is prosecuting its labours. A much more im* 
portant matter than a paper Constitatiou is the questioo 
whether tho Govcrumoiit will bo able and willing to sup|>reMi 
street revolts. As tho Kepublicans axe a minority in the 
country, the uncompromising fiiction ora a minonty in the 
CurtoB ; but they liave repeatedly prevailed over Uieir odver* 
a*irics, for tho simple reason tliat their partisans are xeady^to 
light. The respectable inhabitants of Mmlnd and the bulk of 
the iSpaiiisli nation would be delighted with auy chastisement 
wliich migiit be iullicted on tho insolent rabble Madrid ; 
but tho volunteer battalions which might be inclined to sup- 
port Uic cause of order oi'o unfriendly to tho Government^ oM 
probably they arc not a match in resolution ibrtltcnriuiaiuhicat 
opponents. The regular troops in the capital aro few in 
number, and tho Ministers can scarcely mist them* Kb 
iutcrost can attach to tho delibcr.ations of an Assembly which 
is from day to d;iy subject to tho dictation^of an armed rovo* 
iutionary mob. Tho rhetoric whicli was in formcif days 
on cfEoctive weapon against catablisliod iuBtilutions is wttedly 
[lowciicss to repress tho excesses of tlic sovereign people,, 

Tho latest demand of the Uncompromising faction is m« 
telligible and candid. A Club at Ilarcelona, which had 
previously attompted without immediate Bucce.4s to assume 
Ulc. cliarucler of a Cotuinitteo of Public Safety, objects to the 
execution uf tho inuiincors who lately murdered their cum- 
maudiiig olUcur, ColunL-l Llagosteua. With perfect consis* 
tejicy ilie Club requires that capital punishment shall no 
longer be iutlieted on soldiers guilty of military insubordi- 
nation. it ]<» not likely that tho proposal will find favour 
with the Ministers, for all Governments^ whatever may bo 
their origin, have a leaning iu fiwour of obedience; hut 
it is not certain that ord^ from Madrid will be obeyed 
in cities which are about to become capitals of the States of 
tho Federation. When tho Republicans were suceess^llj 
exerting themsielvob to undermine tho discipline of tlie urmy, 
they perhaps uvli looked tho I’Kisnibility tliat they might them* 
selves at souio timo have to govern the country. If the 
Socialists iiud Internationalists of Barcelona snccceded in 
cmanciputiiig themselves from tlio control of stiperiov 
authority, they would in their turn require rim aid'^ 
of a military force to compel obedience to their conk* 
mands. The Mlnisyeii of Wau, .in obscure deserter, lately 
spoke with levity of tho possible occurrence Of shooting 
a General, and it is impossible tiiat his ephemeral tenure 
of ofiice can insure him tho willing obedience of ^ 
army. Anarchy itself, when it has dissolved society' inlOf 
its elements, tends to reproduce some form of orgammdett. 
For a certain time Bpaiu is perhaps destined to exist ttoder 
a system which, not having yet received » technical aame, 
may with approximate accuracy bo described theGovem- 
ment of the Wornt. Tho Jocc^os of 1794, though 
almost exhausted tlm possibilities of ivIeiteaMas and 
have porthilly redeemed themselves' from the co 
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htahw jr by their vigorovB pioMoatioii of fi>r8iga wet. The 
army wee always popular in France^, though several of its 
ekieb were jndimily uttaainated donng tha Reign of 

Terror. The Spuniah Republic seem incapable of repressing 
the Carlist insurrection, vrhich is much less considerable or 
respectable than the war of Vondde. In conacqucnco of 
recent changes in die condition and policy of Europe, the 
Republic has no foreign enemy to fear; but the country 
bos succumbed to declamatory cant, and it has not energy 
enough to recover the control of its own affairs. Respoctfible 
and patriotic Spauwds must look back with regret 
to the days of Auadko or of Panr, and oven to the 
unsatisfactory reign of Isabella 11. Whatever might bo the 
proceedings of the Court or the Cortes, tUo ordinary laws 
wore then enforced ; public order was nmintained ; and pro- 

E waa not called in question. Neither O’Donnell nor 
would have listened to any discussion whetljor soldiers 
who had killed their bificers ought to be shot. 

The linandal condition of the Kepublic is, as might be ex- 
pected, almost hopeless. Two or three Finance Ministers, rc- 
speotivoly holding ofHco for less than a week at a time, have 
proposed GXlemporaneous Budgets which have been disallowed 
by the Cortes. Spanish credit, never highly csteonied, is now 
non-existent ; and the Government will at the same time find 
itself impeded m the collcctiou of hixes, and unable to borrow. 
Pf Y Makqall, though he may perhaps now be conbidered Con- 
servative and rcactlouaiy, first uetjuired a literary reputation 
by translating into Spanish Uie Communistic writings of 
Proudhon, lie will scarcely bo able to obtain the aid of any 
Finance Minister who will command confidence at home or 
abroad ; yet it would bo a lighter task to admuiister the Sfutn- 
ish Exchequer than to manage or reorganize the army. The 
majority of the soldiers in tlio ranks have but a slioit 
tenn of service rernuiuing ; and they have no disposi- 
tion during the remainder of their military career ter ex- 
pose themselves to hardship or danger. The Republicans, 
in the days of the Monarcliy, with characteristic disregard for 
the public interests, pledged tUomselvea to the abolition of 
the conscription ; and they have not yet discovered any 
alternative mode of raising or maintaining a regular miliUry 
force. The officers regard with coutomptuoua disgust the 
upstarts who have spread mutiny throughout the army ; but 
any disposition to revolt would be checked by llic feitr that 
^ihe Soldiers woultl refuse to follow tlieir chiefs. It would 
tafe seemed strange to a political student of a century ago 
that a Republican form of government should in modern 
Europe be either impossible or intolerable. The Froueh 
Jacobins ware primarily responsible ibr the discreditable 
associations which have over since attached to the cause of 
Republicanism. Their imitaters at the present day have re- 
produced the vices of democracy in the most repulsive ibrm. 
VVhen every enemy of society is a professed Republican, it is 
not surprising that Uie converso proposition should be believed, 
even wnen it is only partially true. The respectable character 
and great ability of Castklau himself fail to coiupensale for his 
alliance with tlic most desperate and mischievous lactiun of 
his country and time. 


V 


MR. LOWES BANK BILL. 

T he objections from opposite quarters to the new Gfovern- 
mont Bank Bill might answer one another, if it were 
certain that l^islation was necessity. Sir John Luouock and 
other advocates of rcloxiition show that the conditions im 
posed in Mr. Lowe’s Bill might probably not be salisfied at 
the moment when Uio iuierforeiico of Government would, in 
their opinion, be most urgently required. Tho exchanges 
might not be iavourable when the domestic pressure Ibr 
money was most severe; aud tliey were in fact adverse when 
the last suspension of tho Bank Act occurred in 1866. Sir 
John Lubbock also holds that a rate of ten per cent, is sulli- 
oienUy high to justify an extension of paper currency. The 
diffetenoe between ton and twelve per cent, is perhupB.of little 
practied imTOrtanoe, because the money-deMers would in 
case of need soon advance the rate to the point which would 
enable die Tieasuxv to interfere. Those who object to the 
piinoiple of the Bill contend, not that the conditions of extra 
ordinaiy idd are too eaqr, but that the most effective ched^ on 
imprudent and culpable speculation consists in the ruinous 
eonsequenoeiwhichthe Bill IS intended i^tiallytoavert. There 
isalyend to the effect that a great capitalist, who was also an 
economist of the most rigid type, asmrted on the occasion of one 
of the panics that, but for the suspension of the Act, every furm 
i9ffit|(Mdoiibut a damn or a soore would have stopp^ payment 


the next day, and that such a result would haTo been highly 
conducive to the future stability of trade. Less extreme 
aoorutsBudntun thtt debtora ought in «I1 omm io moat (Lur 
liabilities, or to incur the penaltioa of failure. IKlioa the 
supply of money is artificially increased, its value diminUheas; 
in proportion ; and the creditor may in some instances be A 
deprived to a limited extent of the reward which would have 
boon duo to his foresight aud prudence. Even if it were 
universally admitted that tlie restrictions on the amount of 
paper currency ought to be relaxed in times of panic, the 
exjiodicncy of providing for such emergencies by law might 
still be disputed. The anomaly of permitting foreseen irre- 
gularities appears to havo been considered by the Govern- 
ment as a strong reason for legislation ; but ii* ilie object is 
to render interference difficult, and yet not iropossiblo, the 
responsibility incurred by a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who sus^icrids tho Act offers perhaps a better security against 
unduo intcifcrcuce than tiie severest conditions established 
beforehand. 

Tho most plaiisiblo argument in favour of tho Bill is con- 
tained in the enactment by which the Treasury is to bo 
satisfied that a largo portion of tho existing amount of Bank 
of England and other banknotes in circulation is rendered 
inoilectivo for its ordinary purpose by reusKJU of internal 
** panic.” The implied aud wolLlbunded assumption that bank- 
notes are likely to bo donuiiided and hoarded in times of panic, 
is the best illustration of tlie soundness of tho papor currency 
of England. A run for gold appears not to bo contemplated 
by tho authors of the Jlili as a distinct and separate risk 
against which it is necessary to guard. All modem panics 
havo taken the form of uxi apprehension that discount would 
bo unattainable, not that notes would cease to be con- 
vertible. While bankers and other traders are increasing their 
stock of gold and of notes, tlie availablo amount of currency 
which remains is necessiirily smaller. The most conspicuous 
oifcct of an occasional suFpension of the Bank Act is io allay 
tho general alarm, and consequently to disperse tlio accumu- 
lations which have been mado in anticipation of danger. 

In 1857 tho announcement that tho Bunk was author- 
ized to issue additional notes sufficed to terminaio the 
panic without producing any actual expansion of tho 
currency. In 1866, when there was a simullancous de- 
mand for money at homo and abroad, an additional issue of 
notes failed during scvoral weeks to diminish in any great 
degree tho scarcity of monoy. Tho rato of discount remained 
at ten per cent., and perhaps it might have been raised still 
higher with advantage. No solid trader would bo seriously 
injured by almost any pried whicli could be temporarily paid 
for die use of money, if only he could bo assured of obtaining 
amplo accommodation. Tho be.sl remedy for uouiostic scarcity 
is to attract money from abmid, which can only be effected 
by raising tho rate of interest so as to innko the transmission 
profitable to capitalists. Mr. Lowe has mudo dio suspension 
of tho Bank Act conditional on tho previous contingency of a 
ilow of gold setting towards England. If it is in any caso de- 
sirable to relax the ordinary rule, it can scarcely bo contended 
that the worst panics slmuld bo excluded from tlio hope of 
remedy ; yet it is true that a measure which tends to lower 
tho rate of discount, or to check its increase, lends to dla- 
counige the influx of bullion. 

Tho stipulation that the profit of an extended issue shall 
accruo to die Treasury is unobjectionable, although captious 
critics might suggest diat tho Government or die State ought 
not to have a pecuniary interest in relaxing the ordinary law. 

It is not to bo supposed that any Finance Minister would be 
biassed in the exerc:ise of his oiacrction by tho prospect of 
making tem per cent, for a few weeks on bills discount^ 
notes issued for die express purpose. The altcrmfttiv* ^ !' 
allowing the Bank of England to retain the profit w^ld e 
been both less cij^qitable and more invidious, m it is liSs- 
sible diat a crisis might have been produced or a^ravaied by 
errors in tho policy of tho Bank, it is not dc^able that 
sharcholdora should derive a benefit from tbe mislbrtune os 
the trading community. Tho two per cent. whi(^ is to be 
allowed to the Bank for expenses and taiik is certoinly'^not 
oxcosttve. Tho extraordinary issno is, like the permanent excess < 
of notes over bullion, to bo guaranteed by a corresponding 
amount of Government securities. It is scarcely posstblo 
that the ojperation diould endanger the solvency of the Bank; 
but it is difficult to reconcile a process equivalent to a tem- 
porary deterioration of the coinage with sound financial priii.- 
oiplo. When the amount of banknotes in dnmlation ia 
to be rendered unavailable for commercbit purposes, the 
framers of the Bill mean that monqf is boarded bv the actual 
holders, as corn or cotton or anjwtfaer oommooity is with- 
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fioat ^ naifcet whaa jtlw nip^y 5» iaatitfaltitt ta'inMt 
In All inttiineM a«iiTtb i» ib« WfTOilYCj M Vtil 
M ti^ immoaiato mult^of BCArcity. It is aingular that jiving 
tow Bttocoaaive panics within a quarter of a century the ex- 
k penmmt of a higher rate of discount than ten per cent has 
^ never been tried. A demand for accommodation at fifteen or 
twenty per cent, would, unleaa it increased the panic, probably 
tenrat lendera who had not been accowble to more 
moderate ofibrs. Mr. Lowe, by hia adoption of twelve 
per cent, as the pomt at which cxceptiomd interference 
may become necessary, ahowa that ho considers the 
au^naion of the Act by bis predeccasora to have 
been more or less premature. It is true that the im- 
mediate cause of auspension was not the high rate of dis- 
count, but the apprehended exhaustion of the fund on which 
traders rely for the fulfilment of their engagements. A year 
or two the American Secretary of the Treasury reissued, 
in violation, as it was thought, of die letter and spirit of the 
law, a large amount of Government notes previously with- 
drawn from circulation, for the avowed purpose of mowing 
the crops, or, in other words, of conferring a boon on the 
Western farmers at the expense of the rest of the communi^. 
The new Bank Bill renders legal a proceeding which is 
evidently irregular and partial, though the maintenance of 
the rolvenqr of the mass of traders in times of crisis mi^ 
possibly bo an object sufiicicntly important to justify 
the anomaly. The Ijolauce of authority, if not of argumont, 
perhaps inclines in favour cither of legal or of arbitrary inter- 
ference, and in questions of this kind special knowledge perhaps 
affords safer guidance than abstract reasoning. It would 
aeem that Mr. Lowe and Mr. Gladstone waver between two 
opinions ; for the Bill would in some respects increase the 
stringency of the existing practice, although it admits the 
contingent expediency of relaxation. In 1 866 the Giiancei.lor 
of the KxGUEquER auUiorized the suspension of the Bank Act 
when two out of threo conditions imposed for the futuro by 
Mr. Lowe had not been satisfied. If tho Bill were pusstm, 
Govomments .would iu futuro properly refiiso to incur tho 
responsibility of suspending a law which had been recently 
modified by Parliament for tiie express purpose of rendering 
irregularitiea ^ uimoceastry. Bankers and traders would 
consequently in their utmost need bo compelled to wait till 
the rate of discount rose to an unprecedented height ; and oven 
when tliey were willing to pay twelve per cent, they would bo 
at the mercy of foreign operators, who might perhaps have 
rendered tho exchanges unfavourable to Knghmd. It may be 
forcibly contended that a safefy-valvo should bo adapted to 
the escape of steam which had been beibro dangerously con- 
fined. On the other hand, Sir J. Ludbock’s amendment 
seems to offer excessive facilities for an expansion of tho 
currency. It by no means follows from the existence of a" ten 
per cent, rate of discount that a serious panic is to bo 
apprehended; but when money is unusually dear there is 
always a certain amount of apprehension, and the circulation 
is diminished by hoarding. On the whole, it would perhaps 
bo better to tolerate fur the present the possible or periodical 
T^urronoo of an administrutivo anomaly. A Minister is 
likely to bo cautious when ho is consciously breaking the 
law. 



THE BATH ELECTION. 

T he Bath election will now have given occasion to 
nothing but a contest of the most pleasant and amicable 
kind between the Conservative candidate Lord Gbev de 
Wilton and the Liberal candidate Captain Hatter. Theso 
fotight for tlieir respective causes with energy, but 
utm^t moderation. They had been at school 
I willed each other well, and they do not appear 
to divfiM by any but the most nominal differences of 
poli&id opuUon. In the place where an election is held, each 
party natiiraliy likes to win, and tho Liberals at Bath have 
9een stimulateo^ some kind of excitement by the desire to 
•retrieve thdr receipt defeat. But from tlio point of view of 
general polito it i^mears to be of no more importance which 
caitdidate wins tfaan^ the oontest had been a cricket-match. 
The present Govemnuint can confessedly do nothing. It just 
sssm gesto remind the w^d that ii is in existence by aSbruing 
ntoh matters of oontrovdr^ as the Zanzibar Contract, and by 
•offtemg such a s t o f i i s h ing instances of official indiscretion as 
the reoent order of the war Office that men accepted as recruits 
bdow the standard of measmement should, for the purpose df 
ABarliM^iM,be desm as having attainW the 
staoda^ The Oovet^eot Uvea on, doing nothing, and a 
new Libttal member fbr Beth would only help the Govern- 


motti to do nothings While a new Csnsemttfe mekathr Witmid 

oQijBaa 10 tbo numixsr of m M vhieb Wted m 

Government doing nothing. Captain Hatter, in addra|siiij|f ‘ 
hia Bath friends, uiitumlly referred to the great servkes nipt j 
distinguished career of Mr. Gladstone, and ev<vj^ one 
thinks Mr. Gladstone's Irish measures subatanttally vobcl 
must allow that this personal aigument has great w^hl; 
Mr. Gladstone is entitled to some toward ; but then what k 
the personal object that, as he himself has declared, he has 
most at heart ? It is rest ; he wants to be allowed to go • 
out of office and rocruit his strength and spirits. liord Gret 
DE Wilton is therefore perhaps more likely to help Mr. 
Gladstone to reach his wishod-for goal than Qsiptain HayteR. 
The rotuni of the latter would bo the greater immediate 
compliment to Mr. Gladstone, tho return of the former may 
do Mr. Gladstone the most real good. The rosult of tlie 
Batli election is accordingly of no great moment, but there 
are^ ono or two points iu tlio history of the struggle 
which are worth noticing. Tho Lil)erals appeared throughout 
the contest to bo in very good spirits. It was evident that 
something hod happened to choer and elate them. They 
spoke as men who hod been lately defeated, but who had now 
a cerUiin promise of victory. The secret of their cheorfulnesa 
was this. They had secured the great beer interest. ' At tiie 
last election their man had foolishly defied beer, and waa 
ignominiously beaten. But they had been wiso enough to 
take the lesson to heart. They secured in Captain Hayter a 
candidate after the publicans^ heart. Ho adored beer and 
every one who sold it. He scorned the base Permissive Bill 
as an attack on the first principles of drink. Ho lauded the 
pttbliccina to tlio skies. They had behaved in tho most noble, 
the most gallant manner, and presented the finest example of 
heroic public spirit. Wliat Captain Hayter meant waa 
that the Liberal publicans, having found that the Liberal 
candidate waa tlioroughly sound on tho beer question, had 
scon no reason why thoy should desert their party, and 
would condescend to vote for him. There is noting wliatever 
to blame in Captain Hayter's conduct in the matter. He 
bos already sat in Parliamont, where ho gave many indlcationa 
of sense and capacity, and ho was not at all likely to be 
misled by tho uonsonaical crotchet of the Permissive Bill. 
But nothing could mark more strongly the difference between 
the early and the latter days of tlio present Parliament tlian 
that, instead of the furious excitement and discussion of 
blazing questions of i868, tliere should now bo a languor eo 
intense that the Liberal candidate announces to his supportora 
OH tho crown of his triumph, that his bumble efforts have re- 
ceived the blearing of tbo publicans. 

But at one time things did not promise to go on at Batli 
with the smootliiioss witli which tiioy began and ended. Into 
this happy political arena, whero two schoolfellows, arrayed 
in their respective appropriato colours, wero playing a quiet 
geuUcinanly match ibr a seat, down came, liken ^underbolt, 
Mr. Cox, of tho National Education League. The object 
ot' this gentlemen’s mission was not to get a seat for 
himself in Parliament, but to ptmish the Government 
for not having done with regard to education all 
that Air. Dixon desired Uicy should do. Tho Liberal 
party was to be divided, and tbo Liboial candidate 
to bo defeated, iu order that Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment might see what angry Nonconformists could do. Dii- 
numbored woes wero to illustruto tho wrath of tho League, 
and then perhaps it would get its way. The advent of Mr. 
Cox spread dismay and consternation into the Liberal ranks. 
Victory seemed to bo snatdied from Uicm just when it ap- 
peared BO certain, and thoy had worked so bard to secure it. 
It was agonizing to think that even the publicans might have 
been pleased in vain. Some irritation was natural under the 
circumstaiicos ; but unfortunately the irritation that was 
awakened sboweti itsoif in the form of a most dastardly out- 
rage. Mr. Cox had arranged to address tho electors in the 
Guildhall, and waa coming up tho staircase to tho platform 
with two ftienda when ho found himself in tlic midst of an 
excited crowd, which at ffrat proposed to get rid of hk 
candidature altogether by throwing him out ^ the window. 
IThis was, however, thought to be going rather too fer, so &e 
rioters contented themselves with throwing cayenne pepper 
inm bis eves and the eyes of his friends, and templ^rily 
blinding them. They then proceeded to push their victim 
downstairs; but, as the local papers put it, ** luckily, when 
** Mr. Cox had fallen lomo distance, he waa caught Mund tiie 
^ waist by two policemen.” The rioters are said to nave boia 
well dreseed and their names must have been known to i 
pei^e I yet no one wae taken up, tho policemen did 

terlere, and altbtmgh Mr. Cox offered amwaid f 
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^ offered it in vain. Captain Hayter at once denounced the 
proceeding a« it deserved, repudiated all connexion with it 
or aj)pn)hati‘?ri of it, and expressed the greatest sympathy 
•with Mr. C’t'X. Thoro was not, therefore, any shadow of reason 
ibr making Capelin Hayter rospousiblo for tho mtsehiovous 
folly of his friends ; and no one apparoutly, except one hidy 
who si)oko at a meeting on the highest possible principles, 
tlioughc of fitiggcsting a cnliimny against Captain IlAvri:u. 
But tho disgiiicoful ilict remained, that mere political differ* 
cnees could in a great and orderly town like ]iath lead to an 
act of liioilal violence and blackguard ferocity, and that tho 
jHjrfietracorH wore 1^ no motius men of tho humblest social 
rank. TIio fact nUo rotnains tluit it was tacitly agreed to 
pardon thin di$>gniecful conduct on the old plea tluit it will 
not do to he too ceiLsorious at election times. The plea 
is an wrctclicd ns tho act was disgraceful, hut wo may 
hoi)c that this was a incro survival of the habits of old times, 
and that gradually, ns the memory of former elections with 
tlieir riots au'l uc/mimition days dies away, such a scoiio us has 
occurred at Bath will become impossible. 

Mr. Cox ultimately retired, but it must ho owned that, ho 
had not 111 together lost his time. IIo got a small, though in- 
adequate, return for tho cayenne pepper in his eyes and for 
liis deseent into tho arms of tho policotneii. IIh Tnanaged to 
make CapUiin IIavtfk adopt liis educational programme, and 
issue a auitcmoiic that ho was in favour of couijiulsory educa- 
tion and of School Boards being set up everywhere, and that 
ho did not coti.4idor iho propo.sal to tiansfer tho payment of 
school foes to tho Guard Luis a aatisfiictory one. It makes no 
difforeuco in^n-al life whether Gaptain JIaytkr t;ikes this 
view of tho educational ipiorttion nr not, as tho party with 
which lio has tit us asKiciaicd himself is powerless in Par- 
liameut. But one of tho greatest of tho obstacles that 
deter men of priuciplo and clianicter from standing for 
boroughs is the number of jiledgos wiiich they find theimeUos 
obligiul to give ; and although most candidates in his position 
would have done what CapUiiii IIayteu did, it is to ho ro- 
greltod that men of stvnding and promiso should thus find or 
think themseives obliged to furicit a portion ot tlieir political 
iudepcudcm.'i^.'. It is necessary both fur the aimlidates and the 
elcctui's ihat a lirm stand should be madoagrin: t tho dictation 
of crotchet- 13 longer:*. On tho whole, Bath ha'j set a good 
Gxaiiiplc on tnjs licad. Mr. Cox was tho idol of all the 
forloffii people wlu> iiad g<it a crotchet to air. U« 
of courso .fur the repeal of tho Contagious I>isjcasrs 
m4^tis, for Wumeu'.^ Suffrage, and the Permis&lvo Bill, and 
ho thus secured too support and mlvocacy of a Mias 
Asuwuutii, who addressed a public meeting on his behalf, 
and vuwed that she coiisklered principle nbcivo ovciything, 
and aobuuied to sponk ou bohaif of her sex generally iu 
dsdaring that the 'first thing women have to do is to seu that a 
oondidato is duid against tho Acts on which rampont ladies 
love to dilate, and «he bciliovod that nn inundation of female 
voters is exactly what the constituencies want to mako them 
perioot. But Miss A^^iiwortii apparently addressed a whole 
audience of Gai.i.ios, and no one seemed to care much for her 
or her opinions. Captain IIayter wna also enabled to assure 
hifl friends that, although he had conciliated tho publicans, yet 
many temperance) men wero going to vote for him, whicli, it 
must bo said, was highly crcdilablo to the tempcranco men, 
«6 they knew that they had been the cause of tlie defeat of 
tho Liberal ciindidato at the last election, and that it was the 
■upport of the boer interest on which Captain Haytkr mainly 
gvoutided hie ho|M)8 of succoss. The chief lesson to bo drawn 
from the Badi election is that, provided tho publicans arc 
aatisltcd, the opposition of other special interests is not very 
fonnidable. It vrould bo a great deal more satisfactory if a 
Libewil cimdidato could hold himself independent of tho pub- 
lioana as well as of the temperanco people ; but it is something 
that, wJhh their supjiort, a decendy honest man may hopo 
to 6808 |ie having to descend into tho slough of abjuring tho 
oonduttona of common sense in order to secure iho good will 
of avioriatyiof petty and llmatioal cliques. 


TIIJS FUNERAL QUESTION AT LYONS. 
ORXUNE 1ms not'ihown herself iraplacablo even to M. 
BfiULfl. iHis speoch in defence of the decree regulating 
«ivU burials lately inued by 'the PreiiMt of ^e Rh6ne was 
aaiaagcd with uuidi skill, and probabty dkl a good deal 
toward. scQuting a' majority fer the* Government. ^elVcfsct 
of the Blioiie' has ordered tfamtovery notice of death shall bo 
tMm^mpaoied by a ototemont whether vhe funeral will bo 
^ofmpMed by a minhter of am of the religions xeooffxuxed 


by the State ; tiuit in the event of ita bebig.pr<QNMfkL rlliat no 
auoh minister shall attend the body to the grayo, 
mimkiako place at six in the moiiiing during the aix auffiiser 
monme, and at seven in the morning during the ois Ivinisr 
months; that tho funeral procession rimll paos thxoi;;^ Uia 
least frequented streets, or by a special route to bo .ordar^ 
by the Prefect ; and that no collectiona shall be made 
dm cemetery. Before tho Minister rose it seamed im- 
poBsiblo that auything could be said in defence, or .even 
iu palliation, of this monstrous dooreo* If men are to 
be left free during their lives to profess any reUgion 
or lio religion, to attend any form of worship or 

none, to decide whether they will be married in 
church or bo content with iiie civil ceremony, whether 
they will have their children baptised or merdy insert 
their names in a civil register — and on all these points 
even the Eight in die French Assembly would hardly 
voiitiirc to restrict individual liberty, however keenly .they 
iu:iy wisli to do so — why should this liberty bo suspended in 
tho single case of burials ? From nn ecclesiastic^ point of 
view it is of much leas moriicnt that a corpse should receive 
(•hristinii burial than that u cliild should receive Christian 
bfiptism, that a man shoidd set tho seal to the convictions of 
a iilb wliich is past by rejecting the priest at tho grave, than 
that a man and woman should give nii anti-religious tono to 
the lives which they htivo yet to litad by repudiating the priest 
;iL maiTinge. From any other point of view it soetna 
iiij].*ossiblc to draw any distinction between one act 
and another. Liberty of coiiscioncu means tliat eaoh 
man is to bo free to profess and practise us much or 
as litilo as ho believes, without being tho worse for his 
choice ^ in any of tho secular relations of life. Consoienco 
is not freo if thoso who do not belong to the religion recog- 
nized by tho btato are compelled to carry Uicir dead iriandi« 
to tho giuvo, or to bo thomsclvos carried there, at inconve- 
nient hours and by iuconvonient routes. It is as much a 
poniilty oil wrong belief as if Protestants were only allowed 
to hold their services at night, and forced to build their 
churches outside tho city walla. The inconsistency of tho Pro- 
I'cct's decree is all the more conspicuous because the Koman 
Catholic Church, in whose interest it may bo supposed to bo 
framed, is by no means over-ready to bury persons with 
who^o conduct ill life it is diasatifriicd. Tho Paris Corre- 
.spondent of the Tmt\n yesterday mentioned u case in which a 
piwSl posiiivoly refused to attend a corpse to tlio grave be- 
cniFiO lie iiad arriveil luo late to ndininistcr the lust sacraments. 
If a F’rolcAtant minister had not ennsontod to take his 
piac(\ tlx.Te would have been no choice left to the family but 
to have a civil burial. On grounds, therefore, of abstract 
priuciplo, of ecclesiastical consistency, and of the action oi 
tho t'ailiolic clergy theiiiBclvcs, tho docrco of the Prefect of 
tho lihdiio is alr^igother indofcnsible ; and yet it was this 
decree that M. Beul/:, already ditscr»:dited in tho Assembly by 
his circular oa the preas, was obliged to defend on Tuesday. 

Ilo began by treating thu question as havi]^ exclusive 
refcrunco to Ljons. l5poakiug generally, he dcolared that 
buruds without religious rites ought to be, and by French law 
were, us free us burials with religious rites. But at Lyona 
civil biu'iuls imply much more than the mere abaonco of a 
priest ; they are part of an aggressive organization which 
stops at nothing which is ncceasary to its purpose. For tlio 
last two years they have been under the inanagomont of 
an association called the Society of Frce-Tlunktrs, which 
takes for ita motto **No priest at birtli, no , priest .at 
marriage, no priest at death.’* Tho funds of Ute Bocio^ 
go to defray any expenses to which ita members may be put 
in avoiding ccclesiosticid minislratigns at tlieso timgs. , It 
declares that its object is to increaso by every m 

power the number of persous who prove their iiuUpontf .Iiisa 
of tiicological superstitious by liinitii^ Ihemaelm ,^vii 
cercmoniulb, and every meu^er of the Assmeiatii^ and 
of its allied Societies is bound under pakt of /^o to attend 

2 civil funeral of which he has notice. . ;lt is . clear .tK^ 
is tho only one of tho three occasions ^aentioiaed 
in tho Society’s motto in which this general oonooiiiiio af 
members can bo of much use. There would he .a^oeBlam hront 
of point in making a parQr to «ieo .a child >not>chmtmad, snd 
as the civil ceremony at nia]xi^always.takei.plaiQe ttbilher 
ritexe is or is not k marriage .in church, rnuld ibe m 
means of making it ovid^.that the ico^yple 4Ur^i|r!u»a.<pnitU 
union the Society had .just been naais!^ nuig^t.iiiat Imi 
meditatiiMS ^ marriago in church the ueaB&dgy* Qi^ a 
ihnenrl combines tlie tsvo asaantial niyaiaitBOH^ .naeesmuy 
ceremonittlof some kind, and tan unmittaiftahki exuluaionW 
Che religious element ; aiidcxmaijgiMnJi||y itis lo.tbe.m|ijW|^^ 
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tioit of (UTiI biimlk that Socie^ of ilB'm-ThinkorB adSreia 
aV ^orta. Xho ffvat recDaiatt of a civil bariidi, m the 
Miniator jaadj obaerved, is something^ to bvry ; and if B£ 

^ BeulC's statements aro exact, the Lyons Free-Thinkers 
; are not scrupulous as to die means token to satisfy 
this indispensable condition* Thoir object is to im- 
press die public with the belief that they are a iar more 
numexQiu body thiui they really are, and they achieve diis 
by bribing pemona who are themselves careless on the sub- 
ject to give up to the Society the liodics of their dead rela- 
tives. In most cases poverty is. the motive of the bargain; 
widows are tempted to sell die bodies of their husbands, 
orphans the bodies of their iiaronts. In other coses tlio inotivo 
is the absence of any strong aflection, as when parents sell 
die bodies of their new-born children. In a great number 
of <^86% says M. the persons thus buried have lived 

Tclij^ous lives, and hove even acclured their horror of being 
buried without a priest. Two children iu*e specially men- 
tioned as having made their first communion wordy before 
death, and having then been buried at the wish of their 
fathers without any religious ceremony. Ono of thorn, a boy 
of eleven, was followed to the grave by more than four thousand 
Frco-Tliinkers. It is lurtlicr stated, on the authority of the 
Lyons police, Ural they arc ollcn apjiualcd to by the famillos 
of* dead porsoas fur protection against aunoynaccs oncred to 
thoin by the Frce-Thinkera on the ground of their refusfd 
to have their relatives buried by die Association. Eein- 
forced by these means, tiio civil funerals at Lyons have 
reached the unraber of 1 07 during the two last months, so 
that once or twice every day public order has been disturbed, 
and the feelings of tho Caliiolic population outraged, by the 
passage of ihcao irroligious processions. The most busy hour 
of the day is choaeu, the body is carried through the most 
crowdetl streets, and the attendants at religious funerals aro 
often iiisnllcd when they accidentally meet one of tho civil 
funerals. 

Some allawance must probably Iks mode for convenient ox- 
aggemtione; but we aro inclined to licliove that fiEin.6*s 
account of die state of tilings in Lyons is auLstautially true. 
Here in Englaod Ave have litrlo knowledge of tho furious and 
nmiorupiilomhntretl ot Avhlcli religion in every fom is tho 
object in some Coniioeiiiai countries. It may be that the fact 
iw in a great measure accounted for by tlio political action of 
the Boiuan Catholic (Jhureh ; but that it is a fact of which 
Govornnioiits liiivo to uko account, and Avhich may at 
limes jiiatily meaeuroa of imuanol severity, hanliy admits 
of doubts M- liEuui is best answered, not by denying tho 
right of tlm Prelect of the liii6uo to subject civil burials to 
exceptional regulations, hut by denying tliat tlio {larticular 
regulations* put forth by him are those best suite<l to tlie 
ol^oct ho proieascs to ha^e in view. Al. pe PiucssENsf:, who 
apuko next after M. llEULi, expressed as great an abhorrenco 
of the proeoedings of the Society of I'roe- Thinkers as the 
Minister himself, but ho insisted that thoir misdeeds ought to 
bo punished without tho liberty of burying thoir dead at 
whatever hour they liked being denied them. Under the 
Pnlect’s decree no man who is not a Chriscinn can be buried 
exc^t at an hour which sooins to convoy a sort of censure on 
the* opiniona ho hold during life. Why should a man about i 
whoso desiro to bo burled witliout religious rites there con be 
no question be made to suffer for tho sins of a Society widi 
whicli ha may have had no connexion ? It is possible Uiat 
M» BeujuI might reply that the action of the Societ}' is so 
BOGuet that there is no means of defeating it except by depriving 
civil burials of tho publicity with whicli the Froe-Tiiinkers 
Al UKveBr. them. But his oivn evidence seems to prove 
'^theMosnpiy* L* the i>olice ore often invoked to protect 
faBmM tlie intrusion of Free-Thinkers who wlidi 

to unS^tSK^^^ burial of some dead relation, why cannot 
theinlxweml^miiishcdaswellas dolcatcd? And oven granting 
M. BfiULiw right, to confine civil funerals to particular 
add i&CQUveniei^mura is not tho proper way to deal with the 
eviL Such a rektrictiou is too sweeping as regards the 
persana affected bX it, and not suiliciently efficacious as 
regards tho nianifeamtious Avhich it is directed to check. 
It a^pliei to all pexsow who wish to be buried without 
mtmvention of the i^lnisters of a religion in which 
th^, bad' no daring their lives, os well os to those who 
wmi to make tlieir fimcral on occasion of propagating their 
opinions ; and instead of preventing a* crowd from collecting, 
it only makes its colleotloti the more remarkable from the 
fast t^t those who compose it have bad to attend at the cost 
orimnid povsoiud incjaaTenieDce. A better plan would have 
btetod^t Ibe Munberof psnems allowed to fbllow the 
fama:id|f0ce8Sion through tie ate or to accompany the body 


into the cometery* Probably, however, a decfsn 
would have been fitr less popotar with the in^iir% 
Assembly than thedeeree aetu^y issued; by the Prab^ The 
I Algbt are not satisfied with insultiog thoso who insidir thiUK I 
I th^ are equally anxious to insult those whose oofy eAwbe 
is diat they hold optnions which, the Bight do not hoBL 


MR. HARCOURTS CONSPIlUOy BILL. 

M b. UAUCOURT’S Blllfor the amendment of tholaw 
of conspiracy as applied to Masters and SsEvante wiB 
acarcoly bccomo law in tlie present Bession, or in the ibtm in 
Avhieh it has been drawn. A ^lart of the first clause would 
of itiKlf accuuiplisb Air. 1Iabquuut*s mam object, and perimpe 
it might be ju»t or expedient tliat no person ahoukl he pro*- 
sGcut^ for a trade conspiracy unless the contested acta were 
in tlieiiiselves offences indiotable ox punishable^ It is nmore 
questionable pruvi8ioii*tbat the punishment for such a. ooa- 
Bpiracy should not bo greater than the punishment for tlie act 
itself^ and there soeins to be no reasDii tor re<}mriDg the 
Cunseut of the Law OlHcers of tho Crown to a prosecution for 
trade oonspiracios. Tliora is at present no ofllcSF irn'csted 
with the functions of a public prosecutor f and- there is a 
difference of opinion on tho question Avheiher the right of the 
party injured to seek redress might not be preserved even 
allot tlie establishment of a prosecuting department. Tiie 
consent of the Attorney and kSolicitor Geueial to a pro- 
secution is required by various statutes, where the propriety 
of enforcing the law depends on cq^iderationa of gsnarm 
cxpudiency rather tlian on the duty of protecting private 
persons from injury. But the o&uocs wbichr are com- 
mitted by workmen against thoir cmployerst and their 
comrades are among the most direct and fomudaUo attadia 
on liberty and property, if tho law deckres tha^b it is criminaL 
to use threats or violence against tliose who rosiat the di ctate a 
of Trade Unions, no ofiiciai functionaries ought to have the 
power of doptiving the injured person of his ri^^t to pro- 
tection or to compeusation. Although it is impmbable tliat 
any Attoiney-Gcnerul would be giuLty of private partially, 
successive incambeiita of the office would be liable to the in- 
fiueiiee of s[)eciid theories and of political projudicea. Some 
might incline to a Hiriugent interpretation .,of the law, and 
others to absolute noii-intorferencQ ; aiid'^von if the Law 
Officers were at any time entirely free from bias, the rules 
Avhich they might adopt would be regarded by prosecutors 
and del'eiiiiants witli jealousy and suspicion. The Bill itself^ 
in its present fonn, indicates a leaning to tho cause of the 
accused, which might, if it were adopted, be regarded aa a 
legislative diroution to discourugo prosecutions. The preamble 
would )mve accurately expressed the occasion and object of 
Uic Bill if it had included a recital that one of the Judges 
bad passed mi unduly severe aeiiteiico against workmen in- 
dinted fur conspiracy, and that it was expedient to prevent 
similar cxcessos of severity in the future. It haa been often 
and truly said that hard cases make bad law ; and though 
Mr. Uarcooui's intervention was not officious nor unneocssasy, 
be has been tempted into tho opposite extremo (ff undue 
laxity. 

Diuing recent discussions of tho question it has beett'geBS’- 
rally agreed both that tho Engli^ hiw of conspiracy is aim* 
muious and vague, and that it cannot with salbty be summarily 
abolished. Mr. Harcouht himself proposes to except from 
tho protection afforded by his Bill persons guilty of combina- 
tion fur a mutinous or seditious purjme. It is doubtful 
whether mutiny is a crime of which civilians are capable; and 
there can be 110 objection to exceptional legislation for the 
ca$i3 of soldiers or sailors who are subject to military disci- 
pline. In excluding seditious conspiracies from the purview 
of his Bill, Air, Uakcckuit admits tho principle tihat a combina- 
tion for the purpose of committing an act may sometimes de- 
serve a heavier punishment than that which would be awarded 
for tho act itself. He thoroibru concurs with tho apologista 
fur tho general law of conspiracy, ahhougb he proposes to 
establish a diilerout measure of guilt Iti tho case of conspiracies 
for intortbroiice Avith uade. There is no nccessaiy inconsistency 
in 82icciai legislation for exceptional cases ; but the burden of 
{iroving that the distinction ought to be made undoubtedly 
lies on the advocate of particular and Ihnitod exemptions. 
Nothing can be clearer tlian that a Boditioue'ootui{finicy may 
be a graver offence tlian on isolated act of sedition. If a 
multitude casually assembled is tempted by a suddkn proyp- 
oation to resist lawful authority, oven the ringleaders may ~ 
oompuativoly exeusable. The deliberate ptomofienrj " 
or irregular assemblage for the purpose of it ' 
deUberatioDfl of FisrUameat, or of inthuid 
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joftioci aie guiJty of a crituo which ought never to be lightly 
reganiedy though it is aooiotimes condoned through factious 
motives. In cases of seditious conspiracy, the acts contein- 
plated arc punishable cither at common law or by statute; 
but the guilt of those who commit tho ofFence is confessedly 
aggravated by previous concert. Tho establishment of an 
opposite rule in the caso of trade ofTonces seems arbitrary and 
partial. Tliat Unionists* are for tlio moment more likely to 
conspire than political agitators is scarcely a reason ibr 
extraordinary leniency. 

The various exhibitions of trade malignity which have 
acquired apecial namcA are in them.Hclvcs sufficiently odious ; 
but rattening and picketing are far more deeply culpable 
when they are armnged by a secret combination or by the 
Council of a Trade Union than when they are perpetrated 
without tho sanction of an extra-legal authority. To a certain 
extent such offences are almost always tho result of con- 
spiracy; but there are various degrees of moral guilt in 
different kinds of criminal combination. ^ The actual offender 
is seldom one of the principal promoters of the conspiracy ; 
and it may well be that his instigators ought to incur a 
heavier penalty than that which would bo apj)ropriuto to a 
simple violation of the law. The artificial equality which 
Mr. llAiiOOURT seeks to establish between parties to a con- 
spiracy and actual offenders is not essential to his principal 
object. Plausible arguments may be urged in favour of 
the proposal that trade conspiracies shall only bo punish- 
able when they are intended to promote the commis- 
sion of indictable offences. Many coses may be suggested 
in which conspiracies are justly deemed criminal although 
tho object of the combination may be only morally cul|)ablc. 
Tho clubs which have in ibrmer times been actually or 
according to popular belief established for the encouragement 
of various immoral but not illegal practices, would properly 
have rendered their members liable to indictment and severe 
punishment. On the other hand, tho acta of trade combina- 
tions, when they are not in thcmsolvos legally piinishablo, ought 
perhaps to be tolerated by law. Mr. Harcouht's Bill will 
not provide an exemption ibr workmen who conspire to use 
tlireata, or violeucc^nr molcdtivtion ; but tlicrc sceins to bo no 
reason for the provision tliat 'the offence murtt have been 
oreated bj statute. If men conspire for a purpose which is 
indictable at common law, they ought to be liable to prose- 
cution. It would |>e advisable to remove, as lac as possible, 
alTdisputable matter from tho Bill, if it is to have even a 
remote chance of passing the llouso of Coiuinoua eluting the 
present Session. Even in u Bill which occupies little more 
than a folio page, Mx-. ILarcoukt luis not deviated from the 
curious practice of legislating by reference to provious Acts. 
Nothing contained in the Act is to affect prosecutions under 
two enumerated sections of two recited Acts. 

Mr. Gladstone's invitation to Mr. IIakcourt to undertake 
the amendment of tho existing law was not higlily encouraging. 
A Government which profossua its inability to legislate fur 
any particular object can only recommend a private member 
to remedy its shortcouiings iu a spirit of irony. It was not 
thought prudent absolutely to reject tho demands of the 
Trado Unions, but it is convenient to remind their ]o.*idcrs { 
that concessions will not be easily extorted from rarliaintMit. I 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bucce, if they approve Mr, Har- 
COUBt's Bill, ought themselves to havo introduced a similar 
measure. Tho complaints which associated workmen have 
uiged against the present state of tho law are fxjrfectly sincere, 
though they may bo perhaps unfounded, as they are certainly 
exaggerated. To the uninstructed and prejudiced mind tlio 
principlo on which tlio entire law of conspiracy rests is not 
Jik^y to commend itself, os obviously just. It is doubtful 
wbetlior Mr. Brcce or the majority of tho House of Commons 
were aware, at the time of tho last amendment of the law, of the 
extent of the power whicli still remained to criminal tribunals. 
It haa for somo timo past been admitted ou all liauds 
that combinations to raise wages or to regulate die hours of 
labour could no longer be regarded as criminal, or even 
culpable, for the simple resisou that it was impossible to pre- 
vent them. The acts which render a workman liable to 
proaccutiou are few and ai*e plainly spcciticd. The malcontents 
would perhaps bo satisHod if tho guilt of a trade oonspiracy 
wero delined exclusively by reference to its object. Even 
Unionists would acknowledge diat it ought to bo illegal to^cou- 
spire for a purpose in itself illegal. It is unnecessary to apply 
the same rigid standard to tlie measure of punishimpt. if a 
'^uiD conspires to perform an act which will be criminal if it 
5J^(xmetrated, his liability to punishment ought to depend on 
- w ^ s^a'^nduct, and on the motives and circumstances of the 
||g( g^ the nature of the actual offence. 


Parliamont oi^bt never to forget that, in ikoiUtafcbig tbn aeUcis 
of trado combinations, it necessarily diminii^eB ti^iberty and 
security of tlie majority of workmen which still remains 
side the trade combinations. 


PATILTAMENTARY PICNICa 

W HEN it was first announced that the Shah was soon to 
arrive in this country, nothing could exceed the* 
tender and affectionate solicitude which was displayed ly 
many nkcmbers of Parliament on Uis Majesty's behalf. It 
was insisted that no expense must bo spared in receiving our 
distinguished guest, and that all sorts of grand entertainments 
must be got up in his honour. Every afternoon the Treasury 
Bench was overwhelmed with questions and suggestions ; and 
it was quite beautiful to see hpw liard-working legislators,, 
even in tho midst of their most wearisome drudgery, could 
still find timo to think of tho expected visitor, and to plan* 
arrangements for his pleasure and amusement. Presently, 
however, it turned out that all this enthusiastic hospitality was 
not entirely cllaintercstod, and that membors, in speaking one 
word for tlie SiiAii, were speaking two for themselves. Their* 
thoughtrul consideration for Ills Majesty assumed a less 
romantic aspect when it was discovered that it was only 
another namo for consideration for themselves. It appeared 
that the entertainments to tho SiiAii wero to be also entertain- 
ments to Iho House of Commons, and tho members of that 
assembly ooon inado it. quite clear that what they were most 
anxious about was tho accommodation to be provided for 
themselves and their iiimilies on these occasions. It must 
have striick many persons that tho way in which the Govern- 
ment was badgered on this subject day after day last week 
was simply indecent. Would there bo a ship for members 
at Spitbead ? would there bo a gallery for them at Windsor t 
would there bo room for their wives and daughters ? would 
trains bo provided for them ? and how about refroshmonts ? 
Every afternoon there was a shower of these inquiries. One 
member, a descendant of Walt. ace, grumbled because tho 
Gou^^i^^ient would uot throw in a railway ticket witli tlio 
rest. i!'ancy a descendant of Wallace balancing his 
putriotism against Ins pocket-money, and hesitating whether 
hu should avail himself of a tre«‘it provided for him at tho 
public expeufje hcoanso it was offered on the hard con- 
dition that ho should pay his own railw'ay faro. The nc.xt 
tiling, wo suppose, will l .)0 that members will expect to 
have carriages sent round to pick them up at their houses 
and take them to the railway station. Altogether the petty 
greed and vulgar rapacity exhibited by some members of the 
1 louse of Commons in connexion with this matter have cer- 
tainly not tended to exalt th 9 reputation of tliat body. This 
miserable grabbing at gratuitous treats is tlio fiimiliar vice of 
tlio lowest sort of vestrymen, and it is anything but pleasant 
to find it breaking out so violently in an assembly w*hich 
ought to sot an example to all other public bodies in the 
country. There is no ]>;iriicular reason, as far as we are 
aware, why tho Houses of Parliament should be present in 
their official capacity at oith<*r naval or military reviews; and 
I peers and members who have a fancy ibr these amusements 
may reasonably be left to indulge their tastes, as other people 
do, at Uieir own expense. 

Wo do not happeu to remember exactly when tho practice of 
making special provision Ibr members of Parliament at public 
displays of this kind first beg’an ; but we have a notion that it 
is of quite recent intioductioii, and it would seem to bo 
developing in a way that demands attention. In the^rst 
instance, various privileges are conceded to membes^^ It** 
casual favour ; tlie next step in the process is that 
claimed as a permanent right ; and then membera^ae Aeir 
iniluence to inauulocture occasions on which j|||^y cm be 
enjoy cil, and endeavour to got them stretched to iifclude 
their wives and families. Members seem to thj^ that their 
own title to liuve special nccommodation pr^ided for them 
at public displays ia clear enough, but tore provision to bo 
made for their wives and families is sti^ an open question. 
Some members have no wives, and the ^Government has re- 
fused to allow them to take other |m|jle's; but it would 
seem that unmarried members resent the married ones 
having an advantage of tliis kind unless they have an oquiva- 
lent. 

We sliall perhaps bo told that tiiia ia a very small matter, 
and not worth making a fuss about. Our legislaton, it 
be said, go through a great deal of hard work for tto 
public benefit, to say nothing of what they spend on their 
■eats; siuely they are entitle to# little relawiott,.and a 
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trip to ao8| with lunch on board ditp, dHla not coot a 

K dcal. It Is only once in a way that these things 
9D| and it is chunish and riiabt^ to grudge a cheap 
tr^t to such a deserving body. There is an obvious answer 
to arguments of this kind. In the first place, inembeis 
•of Parliament voluntarily renounce all remuneration for 
their services, and even insist upon paying their own election 
expenses. Whether this is a good system or a bod system 
ncM not be debated here ; it is the system which exists, 
and, while it exists, it should bo carried out thoroughly and 
scrupuloudy. If membera are going to vote themMlves 
treats and jollifications whenever they choose, it will be 
bettor to consider at once whetlier it would not be more satis- 
fiictory to give them salaries at a rate to be settled before- 
ihand. It is also necessary to consider how lar this prin- 
ciple of standing treat out of the public funds, if once 
cstabliriiod in the case of the House of Commons, is likely to 
be carried in the case of other public bodies. Last year the 
•Metropolitan Board of Works took upon itself to erect 
•stands in order that the members of &e Board and their 
friends might see the Queen and Fringe of Wales drive 
past on Thanksgiving Day. They paid tlie expenses out of | 
the rates, but the auditor struck out the item as illegal, and 
tlie members of the Board have since had to refund Uie mis- 
appropriated money. It will bo difficult to convince Boards 
of Works and otlier local Boards tliat it is wrong to spend a 
little money ofi on occasional treat to thcinsclvcs if tlio House 
of Commons is to set the example of treating itself at the 
public expense. Just at the present moment all beadledom 
is in more ur less open revolt at the efforts which arc being 
made to cut off traditional perquisites and pickings. Vestry- 
men and guardians are no longer allowed to feast at the cost 
of the ratepayers, and find it difficult to realize the fact that 
tliey must themselves pay even fur a modest biscuit and glass 
of sherry. The Hcliool Boards have also been warned tliat, if 
they have a mind to go in for any celebration that 'costa 
money, they must be prepared to their hands in their own 
pockets, and that no expenditure of this kind will bo allowed 
from the public funds at their disposal, it is impos- 
fiiblo, however, that these rcEtrictiona can be • main* | 
tained if Uie House of Commons is to get into the 
way of voting itself a bit of fun at the expense of the 
country whenever it has a iancy. There is no auditor over 
the House of Commons ; it is, in fact, the auditor over the 
Government ; and when we find the auditor using all his in* 
fiuoQce to force the spending body to spend money in giving him 
a treat, we have clearly got upon dangerous ground. 

The argument that itcosts comparatively little to give members 
of Parliament with their wives and daughters a little trip in a 
man-of-war, with lunch or dinner to make them comfortable, 
is of course no argument at all. Tho question is, or should be, ; 
one of principle, not of amount. Nobody would accept as a 
justification for a breach of the self-denying ordinance which is 
imposed on members the plea that there was no hai m in accept- 
ing a Government contract for a small figure. It is obvious 
that the rule must be applied absolutely, and that it would I 
Boon be frittered away altogether it there were once to be a I 
question of tho more or less. It scema to us that the House | 
of Commons ought, for tho sake of its own honour and self- 
respect, to impose upon itself a similar rule in regard to 
spending public money on its private pleasure and amuse- 
ment It is impossible to shut our eyes to tho iact that these 
things, when once started, have an awkward tendency 
to grow. In tho present instance, wo have seen members, 

■ irith accommodation for themselves, demand 
of couiso accommodation for their ikmilies 
3 some of them have got to puch a point that 
y are very ill-used because mey cannot enjoy 
i provided fur them without xsiying their own 
This time the House of Commons is content 
intertainm*ent prepared' for the Suaii ; but the 
Shah is not an indispensable ciroumstonce, and 

g to prevent membera from voting themselves 

t a holiday on a^ other pretext. It might have been expected 
that, in a House^lected on a cry for economy, and under a 
GovernmenY whicnJboaatB of its thrift, some swt of protest 
would have been raised against a gractico whic#i8 not only 
improper* in itself, ‘but dangerous in its growth. As yet, 
iMeed, no great hajm^haa been done. All &at the Govern- 
ment has Bpent on Parliament on this occasion is an insignifi- 
eant triflei but the mischief lies in tho danger of tlie precedent, 
andin Che tneobabili^ — almost the certainty — that, if once fiiirly 
Ostabhriiea, it . will be gradually widened. It is well that 
abnses of this kind should be nipped in the bud, if only 
booauae it saves forther trouUe. Obsenrsni who are disposed 


to bslisve that more depends on the spirit in whi<A institu- 
tions are worked than on the form of the SoyrtitUtiofii 
selves, have perhaps some reason to be disquieted Ity vatipue 
tymptoms of a gradual lowering of the tone of the Honse of . 
Commons. For a senate it has already, perhaps, too mafty 6f 
die attributes of a vestry, and it is impomible to view wub^ 
out alarm the spreading taint of the vestryman'a worst vise. 
It is right and fitting that when a great country ontertaini a 
djatinguiahed stranger, it should do so with appropriate mag- 
nificence, and nothing can bo more contemptible than the 
hesitation of tho Paris Municipality to vote any funds for 
the Suah's reception. One of the most splendid entertsin- 
ments of the present week was given by a member of the 
Government entirely at his own expense, but the charges of 
public hospitality may fairly be left to the public purse. It 
would be well, however, that our public men should be care- 
ful to avoid incurring the suspicion that they are treating 
themselves in the name of their guest. 


THE ARCHBISHOPS AND THE SIXTY THOUSAND. 

I p PISCOPAL answers to petitions for the forcible suppres- 
li sion of the High Church party are usually characterized 
by an obvious desire to bark so as to impress the petitioners with 
the belief tlmt this time the bishops are really going to bite. 
It is Uio oonsciousuess perhaps that this belief can no longer 
be created which has moved the two Archbishops to reply with 
unusual candour to tho memorial against Romish tending in 
the Church of England lately presented to them at Lambeth. 
You must not doubt, they say in efifect, that wo are anxioua 
to do our duty in this matter. So far as lies in our power, 
illegal ceremonies and practices shall be suppressed, super- 
stitious ornaments shall bo banished from churches, and 
candidates who tcacli doctrines subversive of tho prinoiptes of 
the Reformation sliall be excluded from Holy Orders. But yon 
must rememboT Uiat our power in tliese matters is very siiwl. 
if we were to make every complaint of violating the rubrics 
or teaching unsound doctrine uie subject of proceedings in a 
court of law, the Church would bo harassed by endless contests. 
Before the laity blame us for our supineness tliey ought 
to show a little more energy in their own behalf. They 
havo their natural protectors in their churchwardens, and if 
there are to be public prosecutors in ecol^ostical matters, the 
dmrchwardens are tlie right persons to undertake tho office. 
Wo do not believe, however, that more frequent prosecutions 
will bring about the result you desire. You had much better 
allow us to use our personal infiuence in our own families and 
neighbourhoods, and to dissuade tho clergy firom error by 
sound arguments and telling appeals to Uielr loyalty. And even 
if thcBo expedients should fiiil, perliaps no groat harm will bo 
done. It is true that efforts are being mode to subvert tlio 
principles of tho Reformation, and that tho position of the 
Church of England as the established religion of tho 
country is ^rioiisly imperilled by them. But supersti- 
tion is not tho only evil we havo to lear. Infidelity is 
very objectionable, and indifibrcnce is very objectionable, and 
which of the three is tho worst is more than wo can under- 
take to say. On tho whole, therefore, our advice is that you 
should wait upon Providence. Nothing goes on for ever, and 
you may be sure that tliis will prove as true of Ritualism os 
of evciything else. It is an unpleasant visitation while it 
lasts, but, after ail, whore can the cause of Divine truth be so 
salely left as in the bands of its Autlior? Heaven, we fed' 
sure, will ultimately help you, and in the meantime we see 
DO objection to your helping yourselves. The one thing that 
you ought not to do is to ask us to help you. 

There is not much dignity in this mode of stating the case, 
but for all tliat it expresses the facts with very fair accuracy. 
The ** principles of the Roformation,” at all events as they are 
understood by the two Archbishops, are not held in much 
favour by cue of the throe parties which make up riie Church 
of England. Further, the party which dislikes those prin- 
ciples is very zealous and very indiscreet, and zeal without 
discretion is always a dangerous quality in an Bstabllidied 
Church. On the other hand, considering that tho Established 
Church is attacked with a great show of zeal, it is well that 
there should bo zeal inside us well as outside, and it is by no 
means easy to ensure that zeal shall always be alloyed witli 
tho proper percentage of prudence. You must be content to 
take it as you find it. No doubt there is some ppint at whl<M 
the two elements are blended in the precise proporriom[^| 
which they most help and benefit each other, 
culty is to keep a zealous man in this happyiyffi^^^^^F 
brium. Ordinarily apeakiog, he has hard^^|^^H||^^ 
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he has gone beyond it in th# oppoeite direetion, and become 
such a q>ecifDon of pure prudence that he i$ only fit to be a 
bishop. The Sixty Thousand meet- this state of things with 
a proposal! that zeal after their fashion shall bo enoounigodi 
nnd all other Ibrma of zeal forbidden. But the fuohbisbops 

Are wiser in their genemtion, and kaow pwfcciiljr w«u how 

joipussible it would be to keep the Church of England going 
with no clergy but such as sympathiza with &e Sixty 
Tiiousand. They would bo willing enough to discourage 
extreme HitualiBts»*-tbe discouragement of extremes of all 
kinds is a ftmetion specially suited to tlio Episcopal character 
as it is understood in this Churoh and Realm — but there area 
juimboT of clergymen who, witliout being extreme Ritualists, 
lire quite capable of being miuio so by any sustained attempt 
to narrow the existing boundaries of the Church of England. 
And then, at bottom, the bisliops have os little sympathy with 
tlic 8ixty ThouHund os with the persons against whom tlie 
memorial is directed. In their secret hearts they probably 
think that the Church would bo well rid of both of them. 
This is not tho frame of mind which makes men blind to 
difficulties, and bent upon carrying out tlieir views without 
thought or care of consei^ucnces. 

In this juncture tho Times comes forwai-d with advice 
which shows even more than its onlinary ignorance of ecclosi- 
nstical politics. It is all nonsenso, it says, for tho bishops to 
deprecate endless prosecutions in rnuttors of opinion. No ono 
wants them to prosecute cleigymcn for heresy ; all they lue 
rcfjuirod tu do is to proHccuto clergy rooii for disobedieuco to 
the law us declared by the Privy Council uu plain jiiattors of 
I>ractice, sudi as tho position of the priest at tlic time of the 
consecration of tho elemonts. It is possilde, of course, that if 
the bisljops sliowed themselves dcceriiiiaed to oniiirce die 
judgment of tho Judicial Committee in the PummAs case, tho 
llilualist clergy would surrender at discretion. Rut supposing 
they did not — supposing that they allowed thoiiiseiveH one 
after another to be deprived of their benefices, rather than | 
abandon a practice to which they attach special si^piiiicancc, I 
how long would tho process bo allowed to go on ? How long 
would it bo before the point was rc-argued on Mum prete.s't or 
uUier, and u judgment leaving tho question o|.>on delivered by 
the Privy Council 7 Or, if thisoxpectitiou provoil imibundtMi, 
nod tlio expelled clergy remained out in the cold, what would 
be the affeut of the spectacle on tho fortunes of th«j Established 
Chjipircli 7 It stands now by virtuo of its comprehensiveness. 
No ono of its roots may be very strong in itself, but tijcro are 
so many of tliom that they strengthen one unuther. The ox^ 
pnlaion of the Ritualists would su})ply no now root; lor tho days 
of comprehension of Dissenters ai*o ov<?r, and the qiposicioii of 
Noiicoulhriuists is directed not against the composition of the | 
EsUiblislied Church, but against the priiieiplo of EsmUished i 
Churches. They would agitato against tho Church DfEjighiiid 
just as actively if it consisted of only two paitica os they 
do now when it consists of three, 'fhe only diifurence 
would be that tho object of thoir hostility would have lunt a 
large number of its clergy, and bo harassed by all tho furious 
GoiitroTersies to which such a loss would ceruiinly give rise. 
The Times is prepared, however, with suggestions of a leas 
drastic chaincter. ** If tlm bishops have so great a dread of 
** prosecutionst there are ut)ier means of intlticnco o|n;u to 
** them.’* They need not preueh or eoutiriii in Ritualist 
dim^bea ; they need not encourage Ritualiai iucuiubents by 
allowing them tho services of Ritualist curates ; they may 
refujM) to accept tho services of men wiio have become 
notorious when applying for adnutisiou into tlieir dioceses 
'bho expectation that tho refusal of a liishop to preach or 
confirm in a Ritualist church would induce tho incumbent to 
change either his opinions or his [inicticcs displays a curious 
)/inoeeneo as to the relations usually oxUiing between a 
RiiUHlist ctorgyman and his bishop. The ruaia desire 
of tlie former for tlio most part is to give the bishop 
os wide a beitli aa possible, inside hU owu church 
ati incumbent^ provided chat his congregation go with 
him, is uuister of all ho survoys. lie stands as ho likes, 

' he lights hxs candles when he likes, ho burns his incetiso 
where he likes; It is only when the bishop [Ntys a vidit to tho 
church tliut lie has to reduce hia lUual to a level wliick will 
not provoko the biidiop to startle, luid ixrrlnqw corrupt, tbe 
•’ongn^fitiou by some con8picui>u.s aut of ilumpproval. A 
( imrch iiermcticulJy scaled against tlie bishop would usually 
a chmch in which the which tho bisliop dis- 

eCe^r^vos would Hoiurish in especial luxuriance^ Tho. refusal 
Kituttiifit curates on tho uomiiuition of lUtualist 
is open to mors tfaun uno objecuou. It is a mean 
*'Hy of doing iu past, what the bisliops ttre alraid 
' *«ltogether. If the practices objected to 


are illegal, thay ftoght nut to be paaaod' wvar incite bsttefioafi 
eleigy ; if they are not illegal, thfty 'oa^*Boatcv be pamlshafi; 
in curates. Supping again that apatti A iairaikad .teilihgnat 
cneigy and self-devotion by a Ritaaliat inottiiibflnil sad thzaa. 
curatCH of tlie saiac way of thinking, and'liliiat the:liosn(Waof 
Vbu ihfl'U curates am middoitlj withdrawa, wlkaA/w^likelyito be 
the effect on the inilueiitia) patishioiim?' They sea^ oil the. 
good works going on in tho parisli sunSdenly siis|iended or 
mutilated, and the work which has been olmoat loo much for 
four men left to be dune, or not donoj by« one If the 
pnrisluoners in qiii^stion nre included in the Sixty Tlu>ai»nd, 
they will no doubt view this state of things with pious satis-* 
faction. If they are thoiusolvos extreme RltuiiliBis, wu will 
assume that they have no inf! nonce with tho bishop. Rut- fur 
more often tlicy will bo neither. Th^ will be men who,, 
without strong opinions of their uwn, can yet appraeiato good • 
work, by whoiiisoovur done, and regret wlien its progress- 
is iiitorfercd with merrly to gratify excited partisansliip. N’o 
sensible bishop will care to excite tho fils|)lea 8 uro oi‘ men of 
tills stamp. Tliey are the real strength of tlie Rstablithed 
Church, and latlier than olleud thorn ho will in tho end 
license forty curates, if need be, instead of four; The lliird 
8 iig<*cslicvri oifvrcd by tho 7 \mcs on the aasuiiiptieu that tlic- 
bi^dio^fs nro afraiit of prosecutions would simply' result iu 
tnukiug tlic bishop tlio dcfcndniit in a suit instoad of tlio 
prosecutor, instead ufa scries of PiMirHAS Cases wo should 
be pbgiieil with a series of (loinuM Cases.* Clcrgyiuim 
usually ** apply for aiiiiiit.siun ” into a diocese when they hnvo 
hci*n pre^-euted to a living, Tho Tif//e^ must have peculiar 
notumf, hpdi uf presentees* and of patrons, if it suppuscs 
lliut oithi.'r would Mibnut to bo dc'privcd of ihsir legal rights 
without taking tho opinion ofa conrt of law. 


AKCniTKCTCKAb AVOUKS IN OXKORR. 
ri'^llE man who should und'jrluke tu kc;c*p a rceoril of liu» arv'hi- 
JL leuliiral chuiiyuw in I he Cnn LT.dty of O.vlbrd woukl luidonaUo 
a task almost iii> hi^avy h.^ he who .sJondd uudei-tska to k(;t*p a 
record of the couicnipuriny ^ClltuUiry tduiugc.:^. As thu « 
tutjM)ial stale «if thiiv/a w «v»w cltaii^ing, .-so tho outward uf 
thjnp:s in stono and liiuu is ever ciiauging also. As far a-i 
ptibltc wes'ks ;io,.the lepUlaLur.^ havo perhaps tho iidvaut:.^>,i‘- <it' 
speed over the huildors. A wliule system uf studies or uf eviijuimi- 
Huns can he pulled to pieces luid put together again n muny 
times during the time that it takes to pull down and hiirl/i irp 
again one largo building, like a college ui n luusounK l.im% 
making is a very easy bii.Hiness. As soon os soins young luul 
active legislator has a new thought, the system which wa^* up 
by iicclatiittfio)i a term hufui’c can be at uncti idtered again aceurd - 
iiig to the last lightsj NoLhiiijj^ ijs uneded for the purpose hut a 
little talk and a huh) printings no great ^^vpeuditure of money is 
needed; as for rellccriuii nud ex pericnco, those are tfaiorgs which 
it has long siiico fuund out have nothing whatever to do with 
llio luuiler. It would ho more seriouH if, a.Asoou »s a hall oragate- 
wav-tower was built, or penbops while it was still hailding, it 
had to be pulled down becHrj.sa smue ardent devotee, of cullui-e 
had hit upon Komothing ))rcnier than tho last design. Thus great 
buildings of this kind nro somewhat slower iu their gmwtb than 
stututcH, and they are ksseosy to be gut rid of when they hnvo once 
grown U]v Rut, If wo may take iu private buildings ns well as 
public, we HU^'pect that tbe works of the arrbitect grow up yet 
faster than tiiu wurks uf the Irgislntur. A ^uerailon luudc 
the ncadoinical population of Oxfoid ctmsistod mainly inf Fellows 
and uudergraduutos, who lived mainly within tho wttUs of tho 
colleges, save tboAo few gradtialcs, and senior underginduatea who 
lodged in the houses of the citizens. Tim mnniod gyaduatea coa- 
ststeft mainly of Ueads and Canons, who had, in deliance of (^uocn 





the city. Rut uu w chat h'cilowd of colleges live every wlienMHfiept 
in Oxford, while cU Linds of people live in Oxford eseiw Fellows 
of colleges, the growth of private houses has hecoBNirtiie great 
feature of the place. New suburbs axe spiiug^ eimh, con- 
glsiiug of new and ulegant bourns, oacli off which thtylni it a duty to 
be built in a style from the style of any neighbouxs. 

Now a bitiKh» hetut*, ualike a geeal public bii^in^ may bo put 
logetbor itt as shtut a tiinu, and with os little though aa a statute 
itself. Aii4» as there is hut ono Legislature ,<vhile there am many 
buildors^ amet houses, than statutes can hu going cm at tbo'seme 
time. Thus, if we take public and private bimdiiiga U^tkeri; we 
may say that arohitcctural efaanae tmd legislalivo change ^ emtat 
pretty nearly the same pace. Iw be it from, on; to attetnpt to 
critit^e, or even to ehrfjniclo^ ail tho works of either. Bat here 
and there somethiog ha|)peiis or does not happen, aomatbing gets 
built or fsila to bo built, which can hardly be. passed by wuhout 
netiee by any ono who rntdessea to keep any Idaa. of eye 
upon C&ford^ motiteM. We will pids out two spedmens 
of what haa been and. of what hue not been dona, 
as, in tho order of naturo, nothing* comes befoiw 
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hiBimm^^ itm wa wul Mty vhat wa Wo to About 

thAt whieh :bM notbeoa. built baforo ^ tbo hovdur tuok of 

tpaoldng . of that whioh boo boeii.tiaiU. 

E?eiV vioitorio OTtfbrd for. ooiuo timo jwost luvro Mmovked 
tkftt A ilM'ge mtt of .ibo HS^ Sttoct boo boon foDO«i| off mtb o 

VMdfiD WtlTf ijie ol^t ona meriiA of wUcli ote W .dooir tlioii 
the obi^ts and memo of tbo older irooden uroHo either of Athene 
•or of England. Bucdi a *wocMieii nxofaxt covunonlv meibo the 
^laee wharoiiioaiiBtliiisg in being built Hem it inarbs the oito of 
a bttUdinff . About which all &at io a« yet leitled ie that it Ih 
not to be wilt. No one boo yoi begun to lengthen the oordo and 
otrQngthen.tho otakee of any great building m that All 
that nos as yot arisen on the famous Angel oite/* a alto which 
bos filled 00 groat a place in tho drooms of xnwy au architect and 
amatour, is a orop of yellow ilowois which ndgnt cheer the heart 
of a Libeial oittididate in theso days of roactioo^ which might 
afford .materiiils for a field day for tho Profossor of Jlotany^ but 
which may be thought a poor substitute for the great academical 
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as yet been dono towards buiMing them has been for OouTOGation 
to throw out the dosigu which its own Delegacy proposed to it. 
Porhapa indeed it may not be too late to go back to first principleSi 
and to ask wbother, in those days of jirogress, .ao antiquated and 
fonakon a region us tbo High Street is a tit placo for academical 
buildbigs.at Sudi a si te might have beeuall yory well a thoiisand 

years b^, when King Alfred stopped out of his own rea)m to found 
A ooliego oiiAuothor mau's territory|When doubtloasat thesame time 
be designed the two ^ate waysand the many gnbiioa which show how, I 
in his material buUdiugs as well as in ilie nature of his foundaiioni 
he hit upon ideas which so strangely found .no imitators. fi>r so 
many ages. Hut wo have got lasyoud this stogo. Oxford is no 
loamirpeut np in tho cloistered secluaion of colleges, or imprisoned ; 
witoin the sti^cets of a uiedimyal city. Tho real University, its I 
teachers, its society, its HtiiiuaunoQts,*all that distinguishes tiio I 
Oxford of -tu-tlay fmm tho Oxford of thirty years imek, have Uikc^n 
flight far boycoid the riuniiaTts of Kobert of Oily and William of 
W^'kelmm. It may be faiily questioned whether, for the giaimal 
convenience, now hf-ehnols ov new public buildiugH of any kind 
should not follow the tide and set theniflclvos up in the newer and 
more fiisbiouablo quarter. Hut, lotting this question paiiM, a w-oixi 
or two may well b« said as to tho design whi^ was recomrnetule^l 
by a Delegocy, but which was thrown out by a small inoeting of 
Coiivocali<m. The design had its faults, but it also hod its merits ; 
and it would bo well to know whether it was on account of Us 
fttuUs or on account of its niorits tliat it was east aside. Without 
going more into detail, it is enough to say that tho street front 
was not a fivint but a side. A front should consist of a gable, a 
tower, more than one gablo or more than one tower, and tho 
entrauco, tvs in the old oulieges, should be.mado tho inoiii featui*c. 
In the design for the new Schools the fneo to tho street 
consisted, not of a gable or a tower, but of a ridge, like 
that of a hall or a chapel looked at from tho aide. 
And tlio doorway was not mode the chief ieaturo, but 
looked mther like an , afterthought. Tho main buildiog. would 
havo had a noble (dfcct as one lotomal dido of a college quad- 
zaiiglo; lait it was not suited to be the street Iront of a great 
public building. On the other hand, the adoption of the design 
would, iu the present statu of Oxford otcliitectuie, havo been'e 
wholesmao stop backwards. Tho design was .English; it was 
atraightlbnward. It would have been hotter still if it had more 
strictly followed tho forms of a somewhat later date, when Eng- 
lish secolar architecture reached its highest point of splendour nt 
Westmioatcf, at l&lthaiD, at Thornbury, in Oxford itself. Still it 
cQuUuned some parts fit to range with the very bast |ueccs of Eng- 
lish aeeidar architecture, though. as a whole.tho air or tho building 
would havAibeen too ecclesiastical. Notwithstanding all tliis, for 
a pdWo buildwg to have been raised in Oxford,.purely Endish in 
style Aud.distiQgmshed by no crotchets^or quoemesses, would have 
. been a vast jgausaftor the mass of foreign, vagaries under which the 
Uniycttity has auffeied for tho last fivoianortwenty yean. Now 

■ IV whether the design was rejected because 
luse of what in many eyes would bo the 
e unpa^onable . crioio . of .Eoglishr};. Wo 
>fknowingwhich itwas. Convocation was 
lot uncommonly is. On the veiy eve of the 
illy impossible any one not on the spot to 
tter, a paper came out signed by tbree.sato 
it pMple i^ve no idea, m one of which, it 
ted.a.geiitle9an who is not a member of 
B.o^ectioosto the design were set forth in 


who values the arobitectural reputation of his Unieerrity Aould 
be on his goard tbat Oonfooaiiou may not ho aurprioed a Moad 
twne. 

From what has upt been done wc ium to whati has hfMNA 
'Every cue who has lately been iu Oxfocdi evsiy c^ 

«iMiel( talk Vrjtb tliOM who Uavo ba«m IsfWO 

aomciking about the ^^meabWe'^ and tto tmeL’* AS Jihe 
wits of the place have had their At ibona, while we hA^8 
not heard that any one has been ao haiAj ab to.aay 
a word on their behalf. Both of thsAe great worfca aie ci^- 
nectod with the lato restoration of <the .eathedml* It has 
been found expedient to tiika away the bells out of the csli(|fAl 
tower, where in truth they ought never to have heaii put, and 
some other place hod to be found for litem. A dotoched ladl- 
tower W.18 tne obvious thing ; but a tower like Piao, or even Uke^ 
Chichester, canuoi be built in a day, nud some tempmary place, 
hod to bo found. But oven a temporary tower need not be.,)ahso* 
luiely bideouBf Aiid sufcly eomotliing better could have boeif fiono. 
than to atlclc up the moxu^trous wooden box at whiph all Oxford 
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Of all phums in the world, tbis ugly box is set on the top of that ' 
nohh) ataiteaso wbicli stands niiiquo both »]Lt Oxford and dUe- 
whore, aud wlucb shown what lOnglish architects could do even 
so late ua 1640. To aud) a building as this wo can hardly com- 
plain that a part even of tho old cloister was aaeriUcod; and 
surely it doserves some better treutmeut than to be crowned by a 
Clipping At which every one who poMsus under the great gateway 
points the finger of scorn. Buniour, to bt> sure, says that ilia to 
be only temporary; but rumour also oilds that this tempo- 
rary work has coat 2,ooo/. Humour also od,ds, what is 
inon» wondoriul still, that, whim the temporary period shall 
have passud by, the four wails of tho staircase are to be 
carried un so ria themselves to grow into the bell-towor. 
Wo hrimibJo when wo hoar of such a scheme, lest the only 
result aUoutd be to bring down tliat exciuialto roof and centoal pillar 
which is the one great fxtiiaiiuiiit of tho college as distinct from 
the older moiiUNtery. But, if iu> auob ill luck should happen, Jet 
us try and enlarge* our fucultios to conceive what would Iw the 
si/.e of a tower carried up from such a basemont, with anything 
like tho roasonablo proportions of a tower. Beside such a towfer, 
Wymmidbam, Boston, Ely, Sau Ztiio iUolP, would be trifles; it 
would bo almost euiilled to r.^nk next io the Great Pyramid. The 
couipariaou is stale*, but it irresistibly reminds one of the first of 
all nttempts at tower building, tbo donjon *’ of Bit David 
liindsuy, whose top was to reach to hsiivcn. Perhaps indeed that 
may bo tho obiect. Tradition says that a forioer Iieau of Christ 
Church dcliued tho advantages of learning to be, that ** it not only* 


may no too obiect. iraditiou says tnat a torioer Lleau 01 Christ 
Church dcliued the advantages of learning to be, that ** it not only* 
enabled us to look down with contempt on our inferiors, but often 
•led to placc.s of very conslilerable emolument, oven in this life.” 
Should tbo omoliimenU of the deanery of ChiL^t Church ever be^ 
iiiado less coDsidemble, tho conteinpiatcd tower would supply a 
mtwis of going up to scolr for tiioso still more valuable revrauds of 
luarniiig which it would «mn that the ^author of tlie saying 
We havo just quoted expected to find in another world. 

80 much for tho ** mcal-sofe ” ; now for a word as to tho 
** tunnd.” Every ono who knows Oxford knows that the nave of 
St. Frideswido's church, which aftcrw'ords became tlm oathedml of 
the diocese, was cut short bv Cardinal Wolsey to loako the great 
qmidrauglo of bis college. The minster has therefore a veiy in- 
adequate nave, and no west front at ull. The place where the 
vvest front ought to bo is occupied by part of iJio quadrangle till 
lately furmiiig one of tin) canons’ houses. In such a oaao there ate 
two nheriuitivcs. Tho thing may be left as it is, as a piece of 
destruction for which tho present age is^not rcspoiwiUc> and tho 
blamo of which must rest ou tho great Cardinal. Or, ojithe other 
hand, .the work of Wolsey may be thoroughly undone* The- 
uniforniityof tho quadrangle may be sacrifice to the periectiojr. 
of the iiiinstor; tbo nayo may bo carried out to ito origiuni 
length, and finished with a fitting west front. For cither of toesu 
courses there is a good deal to be said. But there is siucly nothing 
to be said for the course which has actually been followed. The 
nave bos been prolonged westward, but only so fiir iia to tnufra a 
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have been bored in the other wall of the quodim^lo, leading into 
a vaulted spsho which again opens into too ebnroh to the east 
Thia apace is popularly, ami very naturally, known as the 
tunnel.” Such a compromiso as this is Hunply a case of 
doing things nohow. The I'eguJarity of too quadrangle is 
brokim in upon, without providing toe church with a west 
frout or wUb a worthy approach or any kind. No one would 
oxpect to find tho way into St. Fiidoswido'a minster totough two 
doorways just so mneh bigger than tho other doorwi^s of the 
qoadsnnglo as to moko every ono ask what they mean, and which 
have toe domestic windows of tbo college carried over them. 
.Eerhapsi like toe ** meat-safe,” the thing is only temponuy. The 
new hmf-arch indeed suggests the idea that toe nave may some 
day be parried on further, but the tunnel ” itself is dene in. a 
-way which looks veiw much as if it were meant to be permaiMUit. 
IVtoeps# eftor all, what the Autooriries of Christ Ohunto meant 
to do^wos to.mvo.sa architectural iUnstiatfim of tediMnops 
defioitioo of a dilemma, that it ia when a man attempts^ 
...pi^vatwo thing«,aud proves neither/^ :tft]^belo ‘ 
i oeriahriy succeed^ beyond fear of rivalry. 
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SOCIAL AXATOMY Oh THE SECOND^ EMPIRE. 


I N it 0 time the DaHy Tthfraph lioa certainly bad eomo Tery 
TVUfiCiUrfUl QvmspeudeuU^ and porbapa nono of tkom bavob«on 
more wonderful in their way than the gentleman who was until 
lately ite representative in Parle. Originality baa not atwaya 
been the strong point of Correspondents of that joaniali but at 
least this one was original. There never waa anything dike him 
before, and there has never been anything like him since. Ilia 
successor or suoceasoro have bt^cn only a weak imitation of the 
original article, and the recent apasmtHlic oiTort of one of them to 
diatiugiush himself b/ telegraphing in breathless haste a long and 
detailed narrative of a particularly coniidential interview wntk a 
too colebrated lady who had just been requested to relieve Paris 
from her presence was almost a confeasion of despair. It has been 
thought worth while to renrint a collection of tbo great Corre- 
spqndent'a letters, under the title of Cowt and Social Life iu 
Frinco under Napoleon the TAtVrl (Tinsley Brothers), and it must be 
said of them that they constitute a worthy monuniont both of the 
Daily Telegraph and of the 8 evond Empire. 1 ^'om the prefaco* 
we learn that the Correspondent had had some personal acquaint- 
ance vrith the Emperor in the devious bypaths of his shady exile, 
and this won for him peculiar social advantages” at Paris. We 
arc olio aasured that bis ** stylo waa peculiarly his own.” It 
would certainly appear that, by a rare combination of remarkable 
qualities, be waa peculiarly (itt<«d not only to reptesont the Tele* 
yraphf but to be the chronicler of the Empire. The friend of 
royrnty, the confidant of cbamborlaius and atatesinou, the cherished 
darling of aristocratic coteries, descended to common earth when 
he aat down to describe the doings of Olympus. lie had a happy 
way of writing history iu the racy laiigungo of the Turf and tbo 
amoking-room.^ Ilia lottem had all the ^umi of that free and 
easy converfiation which is associated with unbuttoned waUt- 
coata, seltzer and brandy, and short black pipes ; and an unbuttoned 
Correspondent was obviously *nn appropriate historian of a 
dihraitU Empire. The writer of the preface assures us that, 
although the letters may seom^ at first sight scattered and inco- 
herent, there will be found running through thorn *^a distinct idea, 
steadily ^thering consistency and strength,” and this is certainly 
true. The volumes have really an historical value, for they illtis- 
trato in a very striking way the peculiar social chnrnctcriHtics of 
the Second Empire, and enable us to undor^tand the sort of louth- 
iiig and contempt with which the Bonapartist Court was regarded 
by all decent peonle in France. 

The truth is, that down to its lost hours the Etnptvc could not 
shake oCf tbo evil taint ef its origin. The pulitiijnl crime of the 
oQup Frenchmen would have beeu ready to forgive, and 

probably bad forgiven. It was the social surroundings of the 
Court which ruiiioit it. All at once a little knot of men who until 
a short time before had been living from hand to uiouth as more 
odveiiturera, swindling tradesmen, bilking landladies, punting in 
low hells, and other \\ ise exercising their wits in the pursuit of a 
precarious livelihood, suddenly found themselves the masters of 
one of the richest countries of the world. The transition might 
have been too much even for a more auHtcro virtue than was re- 


C ontod in a circle to which the creator of Vautrin lUiuid alone 
a done justice. As it was, the result was inevitable. The 
filtndttge of Alazorin and Fouquet was revived by the conspirators 
of December, Never perhaps before in the history of the world 
was 80 much hungry scouiulndioui suddenly put in tlio way of 
lieiping itself to wbat it wanted. The leadi r of the set ]^a(L to 
tolerate his companions, niid found whfii ton lato that they would 
not submit to the prudent restraints which, for tlieir own sake as 
well as for his own, he would have liked to impose. If ho had been a 
very gseat man be would piwsibly have got riil of troublesomo asso- 
ciates by bantsliing or sbonting them ; hut ibeu he was not a \my 
great man, but easy, kindly, and generous in his pfivnto friend- 
ships. And besides, unless ho had done it very boldly, it 
might have been dangerous for him to break with his former 
confederates. It is the penalty of all conspiracies that, however 
c.tceUeui maybe the motives with which Biey are undertaken, they 
cannot bo arcompUsbed except by the aid of persons whom it is 
difiicuU Afterwords to shake oif, and with whom contact is polln- 
tioti. The plunder of the l^tate, suspected rather than known, 
did less barm to the new Empire perhaps than tbo inherent 
Boheniianism of its tone and luanners. The Emperor himself never 
emancipated himstdf from tho looi<e, free and easy habits of the 
cuiifitmed man about town; but his position imposed on him 
a certain regard for appearances wliirli was disregarded by 
the Fleum and Mornys. Tlu^re was a taint in the atuio.sphere 
of the dourt which corrupted all^ who were brought within 
its mflueiice, and repelled both virtue and honour. We are 
not epeiJiiDg now so much of actual vice, but rather of that 
good-humoured, easy tolerance of vice, and disposition to smile 
at it and make light of it, which is so destructive to tho moral 
aensc. Very scandaloua persons canio and went at the Im- 
peril Court, and led a bad whilf in the air. This is the society 
into tho midst of which tho great Correspondent introduces us. 
*th» I>ai!y Telegraph went in strong for tho Empire in those days, 
^ though it has had its little kick at the dead lion since, and it was 
i.llUjo Correspondent's business to glorify it and sing its praises. And 
^be a. chaises aio full of historical signiticance. What they come to is 
^ proves wuch this— that the Bonapartee knew how to keep a good 
KttW gave no end of parties, with floods of champagne 
' is^ op!^ their guests reel 

•myofu«£^®'y^y l^nowa the sort of bouse in 


private life wbidh corresponds to this, where the famfty ante- 
cedents are ahadj and will not bear loohinn into, and gu!^ are 
baited for by lavish fboats and freedom mm the restraints of 
rigid etioaettei with somothing mom than a touch of fastneM in 

the freedom. There can bo no doubt ibal ibe Tuileries in tbe 
Emperor’s time was a very jolly sort of house to go to, and tho 
popularity of the Empire with a certain section of English society 
and with travelling Americans had its root in this free and easy 
hospitality. The burlosque of the Grand Deuiheei of Qeroklein^ 
which is said to have driven the Queen of Spain firom her throne, 
also supplied a bitter commentary on tbe social aspects of the 
Empire, which, like the Grand Duchess, hod all the vulgar 
loaamcss of a common griseUe^ and every now and then kicked 
out its fine clothes with a sudden fling. 

The Correspondent’s letters begin at the end of 1 864 and end in 
the summer of 1870. All at once we are plunged into a whirl of 
dancing and late suppers. We are at a ball at the Foreign Ofiice, 
and the Emperor and Empress are pointed out to us under their 
masks and dominos. Frincess Mettornich gives a masked ball in 
T^eiit, the great feature of which is a party of penitents from a 
convent, who glide in two and two in spectral robes and hoods, 
and, by way of a practical joke, as it is a fasting season, the 
company are sent off without supper, to seek refreshment in 
tho adjoining taverns. The Emperor and Empress are hero 
too, but disguised so that nobody knows them. The Union 
and tho JocKoy Club give a ball at tho Trois Frdros, at which 
all tho ladies aro dressea as gt'igettee, M. Dupin delivers his great 
speech against tho unbridled extravagance of women, but it 
has very little eflect I'he joke of tho day is the butler 
coming up to tell a lady who has just taken her seat in tho 
drawing-room that her dross is shut in the carriage-door. 
''You cim't handicap Paris and Jjondon,” we are told, "as to 
vice ; London has been pulling fur years to get well in, but Fans 
can still give two stone t)f iniquity.” We go to a party in the 
Hue de la Victoire^" no crinoline', long dresses cut very low, and 
made on what is called the lirez le cordon et parlez au concierge 
model, and the hair arranged in wonderful horns ; add paint and 
patches to taste, and you bavo a lady of the First Empire, as she 
reproduces herself in tho Second.” The dancing is somewhat 
eccentric. " I confess that a middlo-aged gentleman with spec- 
tacles, turning heels over heed while he is doing cavalier mil, his 
partner tho while sitting on the floor and gesticulating — nay, 
ovou tho riswt-ris, when his turn comes, advancing like a craj*- 
iish— are novelties in the graceful art of quadrille dancing. What 
then? We must chfuige sometimes.” Here is a paragraph tlial 
reads strangely by tho light of subsequent events 

Monday, Oct. 30. 

Tu-ilay tho PruHsiana marchod on St. Cloud and ciTcctod a lodgment. 
Furtuiiutriy it aaa only to |>lny music to the Court. Tbe 34(h Kcgt. of 
llvrr von JliMmtin'k'a Lim* is cumo to tlulight the inuHlcttl car of I'iiris. and 
it plflj'iHl last night at the Cirque do riinp^ratrico. Why Fruasia should 
favour France with ** a few fricnila and a littlo iiiuaic,'* I cannot imagine. 

At a fancy bull at tho Tuileries the Emperor does the honours in a 
mantle of white moire, " apparently in the highest possible spirits,” 
the IVuice Imperial appears as Alosaniello, the Empress in a 
gorgeous Louis XVI. costume of ruby velvet trimmed with fur, 
the hair raised to a vast powdered tower, profusely decorated with 

diamonds, and the Marquise de O as tho Angel Gabriel with 

a flaming sword. At one of the Ministers’ parties, thu Empire, 

" pure and simple,” was represented by a lady whoso " head waa 
like a golden glory, n(» waist to speak of, and os for crinoline, not 
a }i4K>p, not n hair, not a spare petticoat ; her clothes clung to her 
like -what shall I sny i^ Well, like a tight fit.” A tasteful 
article in jewelry is next presented to our notice — a necklace with 
twelve lockets hangiuu from it of exquisite workmanship, 
emblazoned with tho devices of the best and oldest families 
iu France, and containing portraits of tbo " well-wishers of 
the goldon-huired daughter of dissipation,” who wore the 
oriianiont. I'hcn we havo a flattering account of tho appearance 
of Madlle. Cora Fearl as Cupid at the Boufles. At a masked 
ball at the Forcimi Ofiice— every other night there seems to be a 
ball, masked or pluin, at one of the Ministries, or the U6tcl do 
Villc, or tho Tuileries — Cmaar is detected coming out of a private 
supper-room, intriguing one of his fair subjects, and then . 

iiig to the room laughing. At 4*3$ A.v. thero are still piJ|L^u^n 
piles of truffles, and waiters are coming in with frerii Mmigus, 
and this is tbo 3rd of March. There is a bull at of 

the War Miuistor, where you step out of a hot ntd. crowded 
ballroom into a cool and shady grot, with a casca^faUing over 
rocks into a valley of exotic plants; and a few q/Sghts after an- 
other boll at tbe Ministry of Marino, flowers grqsfiug eveiywhoze, 
and sailors with drawn cutlasses standing atyiittenuon in a line 
from tho carriages to the reception-room. I^the summer of 1867 
the King of Prussia, witli Mmtkc and Bimarek, pays his memo- 
rable visit to Paris, and a party of militairy students ftom St Cyr 
at a dinner-party drink to their meeting liext year at Berlin. Some 
of tho invitation cords of the period are characteiistie. Madame 
de A. receives on such a night, and oh emdera mm ^4* 
monie. Madame de B. gives a Sal inHme, ladies going to which 
must be dressed os nurses and the men as conac^pts. The Corre- 
spondent is obliged to admit that very odd sort of people get 
admission to the State balls. At one be heard a countryman of 
his exclaim, " I say, this iS d— bad wine, not eo good as 
Fine^'s,” which shocked him very mudi, "to really/’ he adds, 

" the Tmleiies is the only place where the ehampagne is not as 
sweet ii sugar and ked to death.” At thsee gnmd feetivala 
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pliant wanioM ftt the buShto fw bot pUQCll ttOftCOlEM 

iMi6hftBlpagna flows in nvers^ and a little pheanant oh hois, a few 
teumes en mvMej a little salad 4 h paratlU, some pine-ap^e^ a 
few sweet <^kes, and an ice are reokoned a light supper. It is 
mentioned incidentally that an Imperial salad was an artistic 
compound of potatoes, asparagus^ peasi beans, and truffles, dressed 
with oil, Tinegan and salad. It is pretty clear that the Emperor, 
who had in the nrst instance won over tne army with champagne 
and sausages, baited for society in pretty much the same way. 
Entertainments of this kind were constantly being dven, and the 
chief duty of the army of Paris was to servo aa decorAtions for 
balls and supper parties. Life in the Cent Gardes must have been 
rather exhausting about this time ; 'and what went on in the capital 
was repeated in various degrees throughout the country. Prefects 
and sQD-prefects kept open house at the expense of the State, and 
the Empire, in short, was a grand ^stem of wholesale treating. 
The gpj aud hospitable Prefect of Kouen who was pulled up by 
hL Thiers for his defalcations was only a type of the system. 

This aspect of the Empire is sympathetically depicted by the 
Correspondenit of the Teleffrapk, At the Tuilcries thi^ro is open 
house for all comers; balls, routs, supper parties follow eac^h 
other in rapid succession, and tliero is always Romotbiiig going on. 
Aristocracy aud cocoUerit are oddly confounded ; fino Court ladies 
copy the dresses of the demirmmde^ and sometiinics import, as an 
excellent jest, the slang and mauMs of the original wearers. It 
must have been evident to many or the revellers that this Bohe- 
mian paradise could hardly lust ; and the cloring chapters of the 
corresp^donce are full of the shadows of coming events, although 
the writer trios to explain them away as only passing clouds. 
There is street rioting in Paris, and the Correspondent, like a good 
Bonapartist, from the snug window of his restaurant, longs for 
one good volley, and one good charge of cavalry.” TJie general dis- 
contout is shown in the disposition to turn the shooting of Victor 
Noir against the Emperor, who of course had nothing whatever 
to do with it ; in the elevation of Koohefori into the hero of the 
hour ; and the political cmnhasia given to passages in Victor Hugo's 
play of Lucfdtia Borgia, itospect for, and coulidence in, the Em- 
peror had fallen so low that in his own palace he was mobbed by 
deputies, each anxious to put him up to his only chance of safety. 
] cooking back, wo can hoc now how the failure of the pU^ysfiie 
and the Ollivier Ministry to restore confidence drove the Em- 

E eror into the gulf of a disastrous war. But the CoiTcspondcnt 
reaks off before that period, and we take leave of the Emperor 
and Empress ** supping beneath the shadow of the most gorgeous 
ulntCHU ever seen— a perfect village of dead silver, representing 
Victniy, Triumph, and Success.” All tiiat lias happened since 
imparfe a somewhat ghastly eflbct to this retrospect of the junket- 
ings and merrymakings of a defunct hhnpiiv, but it has an his- 
torical mcauing which should not be missed. 


: lue ursb x^eionu ii were a ueiiniie 
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ihension of what Germans would call ** tho 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE REFORMATION. 

W E have before now taken occasion to remark on the matter 
of course way in which some persons are A])t to talk 
of ** the Tlcformation,*’ as if, like the Coini)in)iwf?alth or Catho- 
lic Emoncipattou or the first llernriu Act, it were a dofiaite 
event, occurring at 
could in a moment 
most moderate apprehension 
historical sense,” such language is siifflcicutly trying. It betrays an 
utter incapacity or obstinate refusal to look '^heyoud tlie most 
superGcial, and themfore misleading, aspects of the gravest pheno- 
mena of history. But, absui'd as is suim a method of speaking of 
■the Keformation, tiiere is a double absurdity in the popular fashion 
of appealing to tho principles of tho Beformation.” Tho 
Beformatiou is at least an historical fact, though it is a very wide 
and complex facL and not to be dis^posed of in nn oratorical 
flouri|ffl or made tlio middle term of an argument without some 
exnlaintion of the meaning intended to ho conveyed. But ** the 
»s of the Keformation ’Ms about as intelligihlp a phrase as 
the priii8ipl<» Chrisfianity, or the principles of justici!, or— to 
take a fiiwtnte Freuch idea”— the principles ot ’89 ” ; indeed 
it- is a goo^deal less intelligible than this Inst fonuula, which 
must necessaMly bear a pretty definitely democratic seuse, what- 
ever further ddwla it may fie' supposed to iuclude. But just os 
orthodoxy was d<i^ned by Warburton to be ”]iiy doxy,” the prio- 
dplss of the lleforiuaiion usually mean in the iiioutii of a Prutes- 
tont, of whatever rnmol or comiuunion, ** my principles,” and in 
tbe»"mouth of a ltdman Catholic, the ‘‘pnuciples I abhor.” 
Vinkat the aforesaid priwples are depends in either case on the 
• opinions held by the sposwer. and con only be measured by our 
knowledge of bie personid nelief. In Ireland a Protestant means 
a member of the Episcopal, now the disestablished. Church; at 
one period of our hblory the term was used in political circles to 
designate the opponents of Catholic Emancipation ; in ordinary 
parlance it is applied to all professing Christians of whatever creed 
who are neither Roman Catholics nor members of the Greek 
Chnieb. w^d if the word Protestant is thus fatally vagu^ the 
prinelplee of tiio Refonnation is a formula v^er still. Ih*. Fnsey 
and Ciunming, Andibisbop Laud and irynnc, Ilengstenberg 
nnd Sttaass, eonla appeal with equal sincerity, but with the most 
widi% diverse intention, to these hardly worked ^prindples,” 
whiim aeem somehow or other to form a common bond among 
them olli 
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largobo^ofcler{iy and laity who desire to subvert the prindptos 
of the Keformation,” and ending with an assurance that the 
bishops will not be found wanting in mmntaining the xdhl pda^ 
ciples of the Keformation.” But will tho members of the Ohuvcli 
Association or the Archbishops kindly explain to ns what those 
*^real principles ” really nrer They have not done so yet, and 
in the absence of explanation a very wide field is left open to 
conjecture. For, sooth to say, we have been unable to dimver, 
after our best endeavours, that the archiepiscopal manifeeto 
throws any fresh light on tlio subject. But it would be a manifest 
libel on such hif|;h authorities to suppose that they used words 
Without any definite meaning, or that they did not know what 
their meantug was. And we can well conceive one of the sixty 
thousand memorialists, if any such should deign to cast an eye on 
these columns, indignantly exdiuming, <'Why every one, or 
asliord Macaulay would say, eteiy schomboy, knows pcriectJy well, 
what the principles of the Keformation mean, ana therdmi of 
course, tlie Archbishops aud tho members of the Association know 
what is meant.” Well, it is very humiliating to confess cmeielf 
more ignorant than every schoolboy ; so we will moke on attempt, 
albeit with no very sauguine anticipations of success, to see our 
way out of the dilllculty. Now surely if there is one principle of 
the Keformation acknowledged by mend and foe alike — ^If it 
be not indeed the fundamental princmlo — it is the right uf 

S rivuto judgment. There ore whole ubraries of controversial 
ivinity on tho subject; Catholicism, it has been repeated to 
weariness on all sides, is based on authority, Protestautism en 
private) judgment. And yet it is difficult to understand how this 
can be the principle, or one of the principles, invoked in the pre- 
sent instance. For the unrestricted exercise of their private judg- 
ment, in a direction unpleaMng to the Association, is the very 
crime charged against tuo Kitualists who desire to subvert tbo 
priuciples of the itoformation,” and the Atchbishops are expressly 
urged to put fresh restriciinns on its exercise. And witn that 
request their Graces on tho whole express themselves anxious to 
comply, though they have caulionsly added a remoik about morol 
iuflucDco being a more suitable insirumcnt than authority In a 
Protestant Church, which looks as if they felt some hesitation 
about the matter. At all ovonts, it is clearly the rnemoriiilists 
rather than tho Kitualists who are in this instance seeking to 
subvert ” the principle of private judgment ; so it cannot be to 
that principle they are appealing. Wbat is more to our present 
purpose-' for we aro not now engaged in discussing the merits of 
the Jay iiieinorial or the opiscopal reply — it would bo very hard 
indeed to show by ony historical nrucoss of proof that privAtu 
judgment is, except in a .sense wholly abhorrent to the mind of 
I'hurch Aesociatiuiis or Archbishops, a principle of the Kefoima- 
tioii at all. It would be much nearer toe truth to say that it is 
a priuehdo of the Keformation to (*oerce private judffment; Only 
the Uemnnors can bardly claim exclusive credit lor a system 
which bad long before been oxtenHJvely priifes^od and acted upon 
by the class of ndigionists whom they were, in many cases, anxious 
to reform off the face of tho earth altogether. *We ore fully 
aware of tho outcry which such a statement may call for^, 
iior will -wc pledge ourselves to the assiiranco that every schoolboy 
knows its truth. But we have asFerted nothing which cannot 
he proved by tho most abundant evidence. To abriitgo a mere 
tithe of that evidimco would be far to outrun our present limits, 
but a few illustrations ought to suffice to shake, if not U> convince, 
the most sceptical. 

The opinions of almost all the leading Keforiners. British 
or foreign, on tho sacred duty of persecution, and tueir per- 
fectly consistent pnictico, whenever tho opportunity occurred, 
aro notorious, Luther, it is true, was coiulcmucd hy Leo X. 
for maintaining that heretics ought not to bo burnt; but it 
would uot perhaps be unfair to assume that he was chiefiy 
thinking of his own followers, who were the hcnaics most likely 
to incur fire and fng^^ot just then ; and, nt all events^ his view of 
toleration, if ho ever held it, underwent considerable change after 
tbo Anabupti.st revolt As to other Keforming leaders, the mero 
luoution of Calvin, Cranmer, and Knox will at once serve to remind 
any render of average information how they dealt with heretical 
gravity. But it may he worth while to point out that these prinei^ 
pies have been no barren theories with tho children any more than 
with the authors of the Keformation. We will not dwell now on 
the fierce rclimoiis codo of the Pilgrim Fathers, or ou the penal lawn 
in Ireland. J.K)t us keep to Groat Britain and to times nearer 
our own. Scotland wdli be allowed to be a sound Protestant 
country, if there ever was such ; Mr. Buckle says it is, or was, 
shockingly priest-ridden,” hut still the priests were of John 
Knox’s land. Now in 1712 there was a lliU iutr^nced into 
Parliament, and eventually passed, not for intnfering with the 
establishment or prerogatives of the Presbyterian Cbiiich, T ‘ ^ ^ 
relaxing somewhat the severity of tho existing peiuJ Ir 
membera of the Episcopal communion; the^^Epucop ~~ 
were to be permitted to assomblo for public wonbra 
tion of sacraments without molestation. 
theGeneral Assembly took alarm, and in i 
winded lleprestmtation to the Quef^g^ |P^ 

herself an Episcopulian, '^cannot 
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their aetonifihing sorpriM atti deep nffliciion (o Kdftt of aqoK a 
lilllr oHei'^d for Bitch a Uvrtte nwi nkwmi (meiidirs* toleration, uot 
only tbreft toning the oteitlirow of the Churchy but giving a large 
iicemie alrttmt taaUfiran avd blaspl^tmm [»^. tlie teacbiiig of the 
Angliciin Prayor-book'*; and throwing up all good dbeiji!^, to 
the dishonour of God, and the ecandnl and ruin of toe truo 
Chnatian roligioii, and tlio infallible dieturbanco of the quiet, 
and to the confuaion of thU Church and nation^” &c. &c. 
Clearly the Prpsbyteriaa Church, the special depoeltary of the 
traditions of Calrin and JoRn Knos, was oy no meant favourable 
to the principle of private judgment, unleHU of course it was the 
private iiidgmont of orthodox Presbyterinnt. Xii't us pass from , 
Scotland to England about half a century lator, when it was first ; 
proposed to relax the penal laws against Roman C/aUioLica 'riie 
ProtostAut Association of the day, wiUi on Engliiiih nobleman at 
its head, put out in 1779 an Appeal to the People of England,’* 
the tenor of whicn may bo gathered from the following 
extract : — 

'fo tulsrate Pofier 3 ',ls to In; instruinonlal in the fiordition <»f immorial 
souls anti of millions that only exist inMhn prosoioncA rf (iimI, ami is the 
fllrnct way to provoke the voiigcaiiue of u lioly and jcalmr-: (iod npdtiHt. »>ur 
floetK ond arinifw. Eopfiry is uot only treason ui^aia.'tL the King and 
the Htate,t>tit also high treason (o^ainst (lod. 

Here again the principle of privato judgment seems to be sub* 
iected to connidomble rontrictiou. And if wo roino clown a lUtlo 
later, aini listen to the opinions, not of Pisvsbyteriaii Geneml 
Assemblies, or impassjonod mob orators, but of gru%’e aud 
learned pi'clates, who were privately cniisiiltt;d by the < jovrrnment 
of the day about Catholic Euiiincipfltion, the re.^uit will bo inu(‘li 
tho SHiiie. The J)ife>bop of Wiiu;hrster (J)r. Suiunor) was indeed in 
favour of making some conce «.4ions, but only |je(*au*«e lie 1 hruiglit 
that in the existing state of Ireland such treourso would Itmd to 
promote the intorcsts of ProtimlauiiHm. He begins bia memo* 
randum willi the observation, As* a conscientious frotostant I 
could not make any concessions to tho Uoman (Jittliulies, however 
they might soem to bercquiml by political oApcdiuncy, ns long 
as J believed that such coiiccsaions would injure the f*rote»laut or 
tiiveaffthnt the Homan Culhofio rdigion.^' Aud he goes on to 
<‘xplain that ** us mtdfern now dandy to remove tho ])ulllieal dis- 
abiliii'jS would bo tho siiroH method of prunvdhtg tho Hefonua- 
fionJ* llis brother, the Bishop of Chestev, afLerwiivds .Vrchlbislmp, 
wiis oil .similar grounds oppt»»cd to the proposed m« a-jure. “ Its 
safety/' ho observes, ‘‘depends very much on tho prosurnplion 
that the I’vipal causo is a declining one, and will become eo more 
and n:orc»- Uut such a rccogrdtion of tJie Itoinnu Catholic pnc.«*U 
« huod,jU^cidcuhitod to give them a now footinsr/' iS:c. Tolerntloti, 
iMxaiHing to both prela‘>'s, is ouly so far iiduiL&sihlo ns it may Is; 
expected in fact to niidotinino tlie toh*ratoil cause. AVe are \ory 
far froin ^aying^ be it remembered, that tliO'to iutolernnfc views— 
and wc could eito abundance of >iinihir evidence* - -are poculiiir to 
Prole itant authorities. Wo only say that llio alleged tostiiiiony 
of every schoolboy ns lo private judgment being a principle, or the 
principle, of tho ueforruulion must be received with much resorve. 

There is, indeed, a sense in wliich it may be plausibly main- 
t.ained. tin Korasn Catholic mid other writera have often insiHied, 
that privato judgment is a lirst principle of tho Kcformntii»n. Tho ; 
Hefornmiion, it is iirgiiod, bvoho clown (bo principle of .nalborily, 
Olid lhon‘by gave full ecopo to Ibo most unrcstrii-led license uf 
belief. N'oltairo was tho lineal descendant <»f l..ut}ier; Deism, 
I'anllV'i.cn, Darwinism, iiud nil the other .odvanecd theologic.ai 
“isiii««” of tho day «ro tho imUirnl varieties of Vroteslantiam, and 
the comtuou npawii of tlio Iluforumtiun. Thejo is a good deal of 
force ill the argument. Th(i protest of laillujr aud liis allies did 
rortainly give a shock to the idea of authority such as it bad not 
felt for centuries ; it Wn.i not suvpri. ing that men whrf had broken 
loQAu from tho great iuternntioual (Church which bad liitborto 
dominated Europe should Aud their iliseiples breaking oil', in course 
of time, from the lessor local conimuuities substituted in its place, 
aud innovating furlbecr cm tho (ln(d.i'inal novelties which they had 
been bidden to aocept. So far our modern “ isms *' may fairly be 
CDlu^orcd tlio natural out birth of the Dofurmntion ; only it iimst 
be borne in mind tliat tho parentage is n wholly uiicoii.scious ouu. 
Tho UoRurmors, ono and all, would have muv'od their spiritual 
pmgenv, had tboy ever beard of it, ns heartily ns c\cr tho Pope 
curtedLuther. Ami when we rLMiiembor the nnatbemn {iruiiouncod 
not many years tigo from tho platform of Exeter Hall on h recent 
weak of* doubtful orthodoxy, as tho vilest prison ever “vomited 
from the jaws of Imll/* wo iioeil not doubt that Imre tho Church 
Asoodstion would quite agree with the Defornim's. Jn tlm 
only si^ii^o in which private judgment c;jii bi^ uullud a ])riuclple of 
tho" Pdbrmation, it is a priticiplu which llu'v loo execrate. 

This point ha.s detained us so long that wc c:ui but touch very 
cursorily on one or two other po^iblo intoipixitations of the 
nriariplos supposed to bo at stake. It is highly probable that, 

A*-..' 4 lw. \ -^1.1.; 
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JO oxclaim that thoro can be no mistake. At the 

f wirovcs ®*^P**®'** or. paradoxical, we are obliged 

inquiry as to wliat aro tho doctrines of 
'%!? One such dootrine^ and ono only, is prominently 
* ®J^*'»lwo Ardiblshopst The h«‘ad aud front of tho 

*** ’ 1^'^* opponrs to bo tboir enooun^ement oC 

■ytogta b^arbe it from us to meddle with so 
tboless called upon to pronounoa 
disagree. All we could 



vocation on the subject was fbsS one bikhopl&oughtomilbmkm att 
excellent thing for young gentlemen but vei^ ^u^rousfot young 
Indhis, while anothor bishop appeared to t&iiikrit uiiglit be ussfiu 
tobiith aoxofi, and several mom that it ought to bo summarily 
abolished; and rineo Hum all sorts of writers have been starting 
all sorts of views about it in the Guardian. Suet mailers are too 
high fur us. But, without pronouncing any opinion ou tho merits 
or demerits of tho confessional, whether Aa;^ieaa or Roman, wo 
ma.y bo permitted to observe that its rejection cfomot with his^ 
torical accuracy be described os a doctsiuo of tbo Reformation 
If Ibo Heformation generally bo intondedi Luther retained tho 
ordinance, and it survived, we believe, for mony geniurutionB in 
theory, ifnot in practice, in the Lutheran (/hureb. If the English 
Rcforiu&tion be intended, no Hvilnblc of coodenanatlon of this 
“ rtomiBh doctrine*’ is to be found in the Thirty-nine Articles, 
4Mid tho old form of absolution was retained in tlio Prajj^er-book. 
Wo uro still therefore no nearer to a discovery of the doctrines of the 
Reformation. 

The fact wo take to bo pretty much, this, though we must 
C(mtent ouraeh^s here with staUng it. 'riiore was scarcely a point 
on whicli the Reiiirnicrs were siiJBcdcutly .agreed lor it to be 
eiititlod a “ principle of tho Rei'orniation,” except of course what 
tlieir position inevitably iMvol|^, the principle of resisting 
Rofue; and there was siuglu doetrino which, for 

ibo snme reason, can bo corrcrtly dcsiguated a iloctrino of 
tho Re.forniation, except one. Tfiure in, if we mistake not, 
an al[uo.st universal cinntetmtH among the loading Rorormers, 
livitisk and Furcigii, and .a highly ri spectnble catena of sUindaixl 
Anglican divines from thii Uelorinaiiou downwards, to avouch 
lliH doctrine Ih.at the Pojie is Antichrist, Tbero are obvious con- 
iiideialtons“ of eoutruvrrsiiil and pr.rclioul convonienco to account 
fur this, but wo nre just now wimplj* eoncoriiod witli the fact. 
That tho Pope is Antichrist may not unreasonably bo called a 
doctrine, or even tho dociriuLS of tho lloformat&oD,”aiid we niiicb 
doubt if any sta:oud dctctrine can lay claim to auch high authority. 
That it ijaiill widely hidd among members of tho Chuivh Association 
is md inipioboDlo, butncltbor the inemurialLsts nor iho Aivh- 
blsbops have once alluded to it, nor was it greatly tolla-ir purpose 
to du bO. Oil tho ono hand, the iloi.lriiio has no place in tho 
Thirly-nino Articles; .ind, ou the otlur hand, whatever be tho sins 
of tho RitmdistB, .nil cvco.'<&ivc deference fi*r piqul liuihority is 
gcrcrally believed lo be precisely tho " Uomish error ^^l^ich they 
least eager to adopt. Iiidceil Dr. Cmnining Jju;* of late 
stood almo'it alono in \ indicating this veiy genuine 
jirinciplo of (ho lioforrnalion, which is liu>t giowiii;/ obsolelc 
uiiiocg educated men. Vot wlnm onco we get hexond it, 
wo b'cavcii vainly for mmuo ilcinil of iloctrino or rilnal on which 
tho IJefonufiiM \V'*ro not diviih il, oxcoptit he the duty of repress- 
ing error by the secular arm. And we suspect fhul. 11 good 
many of those who in this clay unpcal ino.st conlidenlly lo the 
prim iplci* of the Ueforniulion would have been ireiiLeil by the 
lit'I'oruKTs ns thilvin treated Snrvctiis. ll ii no nw ihiug, after 
.'ill, for the sepiilehrea of t.ho prc'phets to bo built by tho iiuns of 
tho?e wlio slew ibcm. 


uErouT OF TJiK i:>:d()WI':d senooLa commuter. 

Seb’Ct Committre i>f tlio Jloiiro of (hmiuiima on iho 
L operatiou of tin; J^hidowed f’schools Act has made its. import, 
and printixl its minutos, but the oidence, W’hkdi promises loimilro 
u more than usually amusing blno-book, is still to follow. Tho 
up?«hot of tho doemnent tend.n to con linn the gciieiul fcclitig of 
inip.avti:tl by staiulci'sthut, however umrb our Endowed .Schools may 
have wiiiitcd TOform, aiul whatever may have bccji the real nature of 
tho Dissuuters’ gricvaucu which liud undoubtodly much lo do with 
tbo roovoiuGiit, and which had not yet grown under Mv. Miall's, Mr. 
Osborn Morgan’s, and Mr. Dixon's nuTsiug Into being in itself eve^- 
body elso’s grievance, still the Act iu itself, and os explaiiicd oy 
its iDcddoiila, was a gi'ave blimdur. It w*ns a measuro of me ^riAdat' 
powers, serve# up by iu promoters with tbo sweet sMfee of 
inininuzing explanations, li«^^<n'e such a uuscellimeotiSy^bJoful 
of guests as tho lirst i^astsioo of a Arst Parliomost afleo^drostic 
Reform Bill wha likely to bring together, it was Accordingly 
piUMed ainifl what :in irishiuau woiUd call a univeml chorus of 
hamionious misunderstanding. The *unaller kiioy of doctrinaire 
school reformers appreciated the arbitrary ppwvie whieh its 
claiisi'3 conferriHl on. the futiira Comniissioueni^ lund wisely held 
their tongues uptm details. The Inrgor hodyXt quiet people wl^o 
thought a great deal more about Mr. Polar’s ossuruivcc.'*. tban 
about tbo iuterpmtfttion of a long iVet of Toiliauieut, comforted 
themselves with the belief that thrnte powers were only mtencMfor 
tho bad schools, and that when one was ^und to do us workaatis- 
faetorily,it would he merely cleaned up and mended^iiiui not pulled 
down to bo constructed afresh. They wore sonxewbnt etartled 
wheu a list of Coininissionurs and :SocrotQry appeaiud, nil heloug- 
ing to one political party, oyid when th^ remeuwetd what 
some of thote gentlemen bad siild: etiti Lord loyttolton's was 
a nonifr whirii carried with it assttsanoes' of judicial 
partiality, and they did no^ cease to hc^a for the best.. ^Vhkh 
section proved the better pconhot may be gathered fSM»m 
the draft of the Report which Mr. Forster hmr laif ou the table 
of the lionso of Commons, and followed op bv the BiO whichl^ 
brought in upon Thursday night. Tbo Committee sat upon an Aei 
passA by the Govenuneut still in olBoe, aud tho hUnister vfiH> 
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Mt^ it'Av /ift irkfie its mxxfmiSva lypcowtiag to 

Airlkiiiientanfr pBBced«nt| «liow«d« maiontfof'^ae fotke 
torial majori^ of Hm Hoimo of Oosmuoa -itwtf. Bo, if tiia 
Oovamment iiad iuid a food caae^and if tbe maaaoM.under nviaw 
had aaiMradigenenil cooiSdcnoa, a Eoport would hnTo andoubtadly 
appeoMd, bloating iheni and ihair Act and their Cammtaiduiiaia 
altogathar, byhowoTer fmnU a minority. What happened was 
that Mr. Fonter pre^oaed a lieportof that chomotef|(mdsUiat two 
membera of the niinority prapmd thoir Bieporto,nc)uched in vaiy 
diflhront hn’iui^ .and that, nlthough the Chairmaa'a draft was 
adopted, yot in ita pragroaa it auQiered sufiicleot change to give it 
a colouring far from comfertii^ to the ont-iuid**out partiaana of 
the Knilctwod Bohoola CommiBaumeni. The di viaiona were natmlly 
namepooii and.doeo, and anmetiuiea the friends of the Cenuuiaalon 
and aometimeA their critics gained the advniitfigo, but on the sum 
total a rmoftkahle docunumt has come to the birth. 

Tho Commiarimiets are teraely eummed op mthe first para-, 
graphic 

After rareful oonsideraiion of tbla rviitoneo, ynur Committee raoomtiMnd 
that tbopoMron «f oukhia aud afiproving adiemea, wbidi, by IkuA iaat neetioa 
of the Aet^exuirovt the md of (hie year, alinU bo coiitittucd, with aomo 
important lundiAcationt. The jmbr'Khod oidiiioua of aomeof ibeCoratuia^ 
Btonerfi on the aabjoct of cndoirirtc-iif .>« Iiiivc catiaod alarm, and have, in aomo 
cases, sciioiuly iniptriod tho liavaionious actiun -which might otherwise'bave 
been surured lietivcen thorn ond i1mi (Iqyeining llodlea of tho Oharltios intb 
which thf? have to deal. 'J'heir own ox|wrieiicc, m they «tatc\ in etiomptinff 
to work tilt) Act, has oonviuciid tbnm that tlio country waa hardly pre^rod 
for its rcKt'pUou ; and it is to bo regretted that some of the chaofms pro- 
posed by tbi'iii, especially in tho casos of tHMlain good schools, shuiud have 
been suoh as i4) hinder tlm hearty co-operation of uioao who had heretolujra 
-worknl to render them ofHdeiit. 

It was only to bo expooted that the blows thus ipven were 
salved by tho after-achnrjwicdguiunt that ** much sound and good 
wwk'* has ^<been done/' “many tscbools received new life/* uui 
eo forth. Eveuy one knows that it was tdmost physically im* 
possiblo fur any Cununission on all tho ICndowed Schools of 
the country uot to do some — and ovun Qxtenstvc-*-good by a 
ueucral course of remodelling, exercised over a wido area of Hubjecia 
Tho rt'niarkablo thing is tlmt tho Minister who evoked litU and 
CnmiuiMsion should be driven to unak»^ himself the mouthpiece of 
a jndgineut so decisive on the -w'ords and deeds of his own nominoea, | 
concluding with tho promise of “ moro clearly delinod powers/' | 
or, in plain longuago, that thmr wings are for tho future to bo 
cUpped. This part of the Kopnrt, at all events, shows that those 
sections of Society who wcix) alarmed or alienated by tho policy 
of the Commissiourrs were ucithor fanatics, reactionaric^H, nor 
abettors of provLMl corruption. The Committee goes on to pro- 
po3Q certain inodilications iu the working details of tho Bill, in- 
volving powers to the ConituisMoners or the Educational 
Depart incut of oiucnding schemes on tho represen tAtion of in- 
terested persons, which, strange to say, found no place in tho, 
Act. At the same time, the period during which any sebemo is * 
to be before Porliaineiit is enlarged from forty days to tvro 
months, ** and that such tk^riod shall bo within the same Hesslou.*’ 
It is also recommended tiiat no eclienio should ho laid before Par- ' 
liament unless a petition should have been laid beforo the dn- 
partuieni to that i^ect from the governing body, the municipal; 
corpernlloH, or twenty ratepayers. A propo^ to secuie the 
attention of rArliainent, by iTirowing upon the executive the 
responsibility of moving the-scheuics, was lost by the Chairman's 
casting vote. 

The Report continues to recommend an extension of the ^rd 
eub-socliuu of the Sth sectiou of the Act, which “ excludes from the 
Act nil endowed acboola, nut being, grammar schools, in receipt of 
the Paiiiameninry Grant for ItHciutfUlaiy Education/* and in com- 
pliance with tbo 75tb section of the li^emontaiy Education Act 
of 1870, which “provides that schemes may oe made by the 
lilducariou Department £01 such schools, on the initiative of their 
Govfsmiag Boioies” — 

E to all elMBsntsiy cndowineatii, 

itiniMl ioeorae does avt exi;is»l 
reoonimeod that the Kducstiigi 
I of such schciolfi, though not in 
it |H)wyr should at onco be given 
s» •• mty be approved by tbe; 

. 

I that 

in any tmeiuHiig menenre, bo 
dating to uiiy viidowmont, due 
itcrcsts of persona of tlio winw 
commencciiiviitof the Endowed 

retain an ecclesiastical officer ns 
is dirSptod tiy the orlgioel In-- 

j 

rnotty question of the pre- 
h schools which were dearly 
rs with a spedfic religious 

cuaJEOcim* wiiuai use ccntiiiuetl anxeieiiled and in practice. Tho : 
19th section ef the A^ wee et the? time ^prcsimm to meet the 
equity of ihe.csae^ium iao douht it has d^e ao in the opinion 
of the uimn adivanm jehoda^hnt intertueted as its terms wmo 
1^ the legfd^eiithoriBee on whem the Comwifsion relied, it bee ^ 
been consid^ pemoe most dhrsetb eflhcted'to'herve 

fafied in that imiAi ^ d) it to htivei 

tteent. ' ■ ^ 


JSo candid critic can now eay fhet tUa powerful dew haa 1^ 
a juiUAcatina fin its complaint nlW.the Committee hm pr^lMA 
to amend the aoction by tiie ioserijon of the woeds^ 


to amend the aoction by tho ioserijon of the woeds^ 

“ AnytiittcAiiflniil entbiwineat ovigineUy given tn cbariUiblo uses a|^ 
the |SMi|Dgi*rihu Avi i Will. & Mory.c. xfi.cowinoiily rdlcddiuTdlciattw 
A^^t, tf by the cxpnitH unn*) of the original instrutaetit of Aiundotiofi or (a 
fttatiitea or rpguitttione loode by ilie fottuiicr, or ftnte his sutlwilty^dn 
hb Ufotimr, or within 50 yoors sflier Ida dsoih (wldsh tsmHi.havcdMen 
obMrrvcd down to the cuimovneoment of the AstA it hi reriehad tlnit the 


of a particulaV cliurirh, w:vl, or denomination.** 

Other amendmonU more strongly embodying the gilerance fdt 
I 111 the working of this clause had been lost by the CiuuritmA^s 
casUng vote, after which Mr. Forster lumsdf moved the words 
which wo have quoted, aud then the Committiee rejected furthei; 
omoodmenta framed in a more decidedly Denominational -s^rit. 
Wo are not coucernod with these, except to observe that we tninlt 
Sir Michael Hioks Iknich had Bomethmg to say for himself in liis 
motion to omit tho limitation of the Toleration Act It may be, 
said that before that Act no man would have endowed a achoo) 
on any other tesims except confurmity with the EstablMhed 
Dhurctt. But, oil iho other hand, no one would have endowed a 
school at oil except with the desire that tho doctrines of (hat Church 
should flourish. The money of Noiicoufbrmhts, we make no doubL 
wont to institutioos now represented by the fiouririhing colleges of 
which tho DisHcnters are bO justly proud, while the funds poured 
by Komau Catholics into Lkmay and 8t. Omcr have been nqaiid 
with iutereat by tlic State In the sbape of 'Maynooth. No one can 
doubt the equity of further mitigation of the 19th section C-Ui- 
iainod in the following provirion ; — 

The sltentiou of your CoiinaUtec Imh been ibrawn to the fntiikiHA of 
Sect. 25 upon oascn in which, wbik the terms of Uie orighui ,K<AinUstion 
full to briog the endowment within Hrct* 19 of tho Act, recent endowtasats 
of at least eiiuul value in the form of tnulldmgs or other pro|wi1y, have been 
added, in the licliefthal the eudowmont was attached t» a pariioiAtr de- 
nomiimtifni. In ihoio enauH your Cominitl4*c think that thearinHiia rimdlil 
pfovide for tim <‘niitii\ttam‘u of tlio religioua iustnictioa of Uiq acbolars 
beUingiug to such dcnomiuiilion. 

The llaport, aftor further regulating tho jniisdiction of rim 
Charity Commisriotiers, and clchning that appeals under liMetkm 
'39 should be to a purely legal tribntuil, hits another biot in tho 
roeoiumondalion tluit 

By the. scliemcB of ihc ConmiiMioncra powem are pfron to Ivovctii^ 
Bodies to alU r from tiuu^ to time, us they think lit, the ndigiaiishisniU'iiua. 
It appettia oj.desirobh* siiii unfair to the seliolafs oiid tlH*ir pueuts that the 
chariicler of it should be elisnged wiiliout fnil and iimjilo iietivc: iuoJ ypur 
Coinuiittec reeouinu^mt ihal sttcrii shall have beui once kid down by the. 
Governing Body, iiv ehnuge, in subsiiuice, Hhall be made wiilutui ft yOtn^s 
nniioe. 

Tim Comuiittco drtcliued to commit itself to tho wish that 'the 
Iloiiso should toko up tho druppoil portion of the Bill of 1 869 
touching iuspcf-tioii, oxaniination, and a CcDtral Council, ami 
wound up ita roport with the recommendatiou to continue ilie 
powora of the Cotumisrinnore fur throw years, with power to tho 
rijvy Council to add one or two moio. "Wo regret and art sui- 
prised to ace that a paragraph moved by Mr. Powell — that 

*' It u inrxfiedk'Ut that lULinbcrs of (loverning Ihuljjts yf gramnuir 
sahouk, or sehciairi of tquividuit runk, more devoivd to luu'krh fieU ticv nr 
tcchiiieul ills true! ion, bu cliiwii by dii«?«;t vole of the rail paver-'' ; aml.wlwre 
lUiy members am $0 ilc-eUil the prlnrifiJe of C'unial.'iti\^ voting i-ught tu (h) 
ftdivptL'd, as ill tho onto of school buuicda'*— 

should have been lost by the Cfanirinnn's ca»>ting voti; on n AcrietJy 
party division, whidi musterud AL*. Forster, i^lr T. Aeland, Mr. 
iCay SlmUlewurlh, Hr. Lyon ITayl'nir, and Mr..Tre\elyeii aniamg 
UieKocs. Auothov divUiun, w Inch swept tw^ of the Cppvriliuu 
into the Uoverninuul ranks, lejected a rei:ouimendatiun moved, by 
Mr. Vi'elby, to refer to a Select Coiuinittcc next yeut the quisiioa 
which has really ’.created the fundatimnUd diDerence bclneen tho 
Act of 1869 tbo scheme uf tho previous Inquiry Opm- 
misrion— namely, the derirability of local Ifoards to Iriug epijclflc 
knowledge of facte to bear upon tho riguroue action of ub^i'.ract 
I theory. 

Tbo'Bill which Mr. Forater has brought in in consequence of this 
Report will of coarse bo Uio reflojc of its rccouunvadsthiiie. 
Whatever may be tho ebangee to which it may be oubjeoled 
during ita progress through tlio two IJouees, we mey he vestsin 
that they wiU not be in the dlieotiun of letting the Comjniwion 
olf cm more easy tenus than those to whioli tJiey iiud lheni.sMves 
Mljectod by a Ik^miiiittvc of Ute House of Conuuuiia, app iinUaion 
tho motion of their own nominator. 


THE NAVAL REVIEW. 

I T is satisfactory to know tlini wo have at least got a fioet 
which is CHpiiblo of beiug kK»ked at by a foreign Msilcir on a^ 
tine day at tho nnehorago of ripiiboad. Forhopa, might smjl 
tho Djorwest, and in design the most pofWefful| of our obipeji^H 
hardly be dtscmmiblo by an uApmetised ^e, gTeauSi^^^l 
t!ia.iiavtl miaw seenia to liai^ been,. as it notd 
Tho fira^^nwated irouriads ara c«]inior.fa.«dderj]ri^^^^^P|r 
Ibi this kind of docoiation, buttim frag 

a tho bsirie and the uveese mgst 

able difficulty in display ^ 

ship. Beauty is a conrention^fl^^^^^^HI^ 
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beeo 80 far edaeated that reporten of the naval review are able to 
iind " pictaresquenoss ” in the AoincouH and Narihumberland^ 
althouf^ they are eloquently aifent as regards the personal 
appeoTfUice of the Ihvattaiiim^ The Shah cannot have any 
preconceived ideas as to naval architecture, and therefore ho 
may have been able to iudge the fleet at Spithead on the prin- 
dpfe of handsome ia timt handsome does, lie could at least 
appieciate the strength of the sides and power of the guns of the 
snips which ho visited, and he would probably think that capa- 
bihty for attack and defence is more important in a war^ip than 
a talent for looking pretty on a hoUday. Yet, although the guest 
may have been content with what he saw, the hosts inevitably 
moaaure the present by the past The tarrot*shipa have not even 
yat^ that can be manned; and they are about as usolcas nt a 
review as a gentleman of eminent scienUfic or literary attainments 
who cannot ^nco is at a ball. If only we could bo quite sure 
that the tuxTot-ehina would under all circumstances bo useful, we 
should not so much mind confessing that they are not ornamoiitaL 
There was a saying of a famous man that he could not flddlo, but 
could make of a small city a great nation, and it pleases many 
Englishmen to say. or rather to think, some thing like this of 
thottiMlves. ^ But if we despise amenities, and take our stand on 
practical utility, it would bo satisfactoiy to feel sure that our 
turret^ips am not only flght but dvviiu. An ''old woman’s 
cruise’’ between rbrtsmouth and the leie of Wight, however 
agreeable to the feelings of landsmen, is not much of a test of the 
seizing qualities of a fleet. 

We have still a wooden fleet which can Are salutes and dress 
itself in bunting, and the ships which first welcomed the Shah 
bear names whi^ will be remcniberod even when every timber of 
those ships has perished. The Asia is a two-decked sliip pierced 
for eighty-four guns. She c^irried the flag of Admiral Codriiigion 
when that " untoward event ” the buttle of Navnrino was brought 
ofC Being chosen for flngship in the Mediterranean, we may 
presume that she was considered a flue specimen of her class in 
the year 1827, when a combined fleet of English, Fronch, and 
Russian ships did their best to destroy that Turkish navy which 
in later years England has done her best to I'c-establish. The 
history of this battle of Navsriiio ia not altogether encouraging 
to naval oflicers. Admiral Oodrington and his men did what they 
considered to be a good day’s work. A reiiort wont home to the 
Buko of Clarence, wbo was ot that time Lord High Admiral, and 
he being only a plain sailor, was vastly pleased with what he 
road, and ho went immediately to King (loorgo IV,, told him 
that Adftiirid Oodrington had behaved like a Trafalgar captain as 
hewfay find his crew had behaved liko British seamiui, and 
'iMtainad from His Mf^iesty promotions and decorations and sent 
them olT to the Mediteiranean squadron without delay. But then tho 
politicians took the matter up ; a change of Ministry occurred, and 
after considerable discussion it was concluded thiit the King in his 
speech to Parliament should describe the battle of Navariuo as im 
"untoward event.” Shortly afterwards a pretext was found for 
recalling Sir Edward Codrington from his cummiuid. However, 
it was generally* felt that he had been badly treated ; and naval 
officers may at least draw from his case the infenuice that the 
country, although it may bo tomporarily misled for xiarly pur- 
poses, will in the long run do them justice. Thus the Asia is a 
relic of a time when Englimd and Russia fought together against 
Turkey. Tho Duke of nellinytm, a uiucli younger ship, will bo 
best remembered as having c^irried the ling of Sir Charles 
Napier when England and Turkey fought together ngain-st 
Russia. This ship was one of tho liuest ept^imens of tho 
class of screw threo-deckors, and sho cxemphties a stylo of 
shipbuilding which was euptn'.sodod at tho moment when 
it Boomed to. have attained ]^rfectioii. The Dtmegal is an 
equally fine specimen of the class of screw two-deckers, aud 
•he, like the Duke of Wellingtmf beciimo useless, except for orna- 
montai purposes, while still a new and splendid ship. She 
inhorita her name from one of tlio namerous prizes of the French 
war. The original Donegal was called while Frenchmen owned 
W Jloeke^ STio carried the pendant of a squadron destined to 
land troops in Ireland in 1790, and sho w^is captured in tho Bay 
of 0 <megal by 8ir John Warren. She did good service to her 
captors under her new name, and when she was worn out that 
name was given to a new ship, iu order to retiiind Itlnfflisbmen 
that their fathers contended successfully against Lrbh re- 
bellion, backed by French hostility. Thu other ships which 
fltat sduted the Shah were tho 6*8. Vincml, a sailing tbroo- 
do^er, whose name commemorates at once a skilful seaman 
and m principal exploit^ and tho Victory, It may not 
perhaps bo unseasonable to quote from a liofik lately published a 
now version of a familiar story. Sir Edwanl Codrmgton, ns wo 
have said, was a Trafalgar captain, and, being married, ho of 
course wrote to his wife an account of what ho saw aud what 
he did at sea 


' I suppoiie DO man twer before* saw anch a alglit so clearly as I did, or 
‘.htiVatbcr aa we diil, for 1 called all iiiy lientenanta up to see it Alter passing 
•wi .dniM dihuiasted, and her opponent tho Boyal Svwreign little better, 

^ ^ larbnanl side, besides three of our ships aud soino of thoso of tho 
^•b|iiiped together oil our atarboanl bow, we pussed close to the 
■** IfW lUtnc-vto^fe (Freiidi), TV'mdiwirv, and BuetotoHre (French), all 
is onJk.^'^ broadside and boarding the 

In this sItttsUoD the two French ships were soon 
"tty OX only ship thereabouts not firing, we were the 
■ ' ' ' 'jJitOgCw \ distinct uninterrupted view of that grand 


vmn 



nine days after the baiMo 


which be describes. Ilia account of the bad weather whieh 
followed the battle is even more impressive. IIo was, with his 
disabled ship, in chaige of still more disabled prisesi which he 
WAS endeavouring to save, while it was difficult enough to save 
his own ship in the tremendous galos. For a suceeaeion of days 
they had seen neither sun nor moon nor stars, when suddenly a 
small break in the sky revealed a few sti^ heralding that partial 
shift of wind which j ust enabled the Orion to creep out from the 
near danger of the lee shore. Those stars were Orion’s belt. 

So much for tho navy of the past. The navy of the present 
continues the salute with monster guns, protend by massive 
walls of iron. The Doyal Sooereigtif one of the earliest turret- 
ships, bears a name which was made illustrioua at Trafalgar. 
Sho could alono have destroyed the allied fleet in that battle, 
and perhaps she could have saved herself in the bad weather 
which followed it, and perhaps she could not Anyhow we 
would rather fight in her than cruise in her. The GhHon 
embodies one great improvement in naval warfare, and she pie- 
sorves tho memory of another. The original Olatton had been an 
Eftst Indiamiin ; sho was bought into tho Royal Navy, and was, 
wo believe, tho first ship armed to any consiaerable extent with 
carronadcs, which at the outbreak of hostilities with France 
were u now and valunblo invention. The carronade was a short 
gun of largo boro, which threw a heavier shot than the long 
gun, without being itsolf 8«> heavy. It was of course only useful 
at closo quartern, and tho GlaUonp being a Hmall ship of modest 
demeanour, tempted a squadron of French frigates to come within 
her range, and mauled them terribly beforo they could get away. 
It will be well if the now OlaUon answers the expectations 
of hor designers equally well. Tho dilficulty of modoni 
shipbuilders lies iu tho attempt to combino qualities which 
are olmtvti incompatible. A reporter eloquently says that tho 
*' harbour ironclads ’’ at Spithead are about ime ugliest things that 
wore ever built, but also the most to be dreaded. Although 
ill favoured, they are tho most satisfactoiy sight that can be seen at 
Spithead, becauso they are thoroughly tilted for tho work they 
liave to do. The problem of building sea-going men-of-war still 
presents great difficulties, but it has tor some timo been manifest 
that wo could not do wrong in building turret-ships for coast de- 
fence. The progress of tho rival arts of shipbuilding and gun- 
making is, indeed, inounveuiontly fast. Already the Vanguard^ 
which is named after Nelson’s flag-ship at the Nile, has fallen 
into the rear. The Agincourt may in a few ^ears bo os completely 
MUj[icrseilod as the armour of tho soldiers who fought with 
lung Henry V. on Hi. Crispin’s day, aud for nearly tho 
sanin reason When once it appears that armour cannot keep 
out shot, the progress is likely to be short towards abolish- 
ing armour altogether. At present, however, wo are 
endeavouriug to make our armour stronger, awl the Devaata^ 
tiiw represents the furthest point in ihia dircclion that has 
been iittiuned. It is said that a ship which was built for the 
Prussians could sink any ship in tho world except tho Devastutump 
which could sink her. Among the strongest of the broadside 
ironclads is one which wo have called ibo Stdtm, as a partial 
atonement to tho Turks fur tho "untoward event” of Navarino. 
Among tho weakest is the Zealous, a wooden ship, iron-plated, 
whose name recallH a characteristic incident. Just before 
tho batUo of the Nile, Nelson hailed Captain Hood of the 
original Zeahue, aud asked him whether he thought thero was 
water to pass inside tho French line. " I don’t know, sir," 
was the answer, "but with your permission I’ll stand in and 
try.’’ The combined skill and daring of captains liko Hood 
enabled admirals liko Nelson to perform what a fow years 
before would have been deemed impossibilities. After oil, when 
wo have done our utmost in ships and guns, we must come back 
to tho only sure gi-ound of trust, which is the quality of our men. 
We nre spending money liberally, and, speaking generally, it is 
spent judiciuusly. We are obliged to keep abreast of the world, 
or, if possible, rather before it, oven iu a line of progress which 
may not be distinct improvement. We are sure at any rate t^.o 
right iu increasing the number and power of our guns t m "fhe 
speed of our ships, and in giving tho best possible triUBing to 
our seamen. The moro wo study our naval history, Iffie more 
clearly wc shall see that victories have boon ohieiiv^ue to the 
skill gained by cuustnnt practice upon the sea. So mu/Shu certain ; 
and i'or the rjst wo must trust our country’s for tun^rememl^ring 
that in her darkest hours the clouds have broken and the stars 
have shone, / 

ZANZIBAR AND BLOOM^^rar. ' 

A MONO the Fnrlinmeutaiy piipen of the week wo have come 
actoes one which wems to us to deserve notice, not only uu 
its own occoi^tybut as a lemariMble iUostratioii of the strange 
confnnoo of mind under which the Qovemment seems to labour 
in regud to questions of economical admi^tistioii. 4 familin. 
proverb warns us that psrsimonjr and waatctnlnesa may he Ceund 
together, and wo have hero a atnking instance the comUnstion. 
On the one hand we have dbe Zanubar Mail CoatMO^ upon which 
the ChancoUor of the Etfehequer insists upon thiuinng away 
1 i,ooof. a year in order te get himaelf oraome of his anboniinataa 
out of a foolish acrapo. On tho otbor, we have the anawer of the 
Treaauiy to a tecommendatioa of tho Trustees of the British 
Museom. It appeaia that an ifpUestion has Intaly hten made to 
tiie Trasteea by tho diffinont dawea of officials in OM Mtnananfor 
■a iacieate of salaries. Evoyhody is painfiiUy swan that of Into 
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(hoMgiit^tdie jpeantofr u plefimt 

to xBomd tiiataho acliieved.a Oomplote suoMn..aiid Utat to Uiiid 
i.4omoKa4^HUid.lai^ it into hef Wd to impOftoBate 

Ihe tomoni of: Paer«*ia in ovarv reftpact worthy hor ihmt aud 
Bocond- No three parta could bo more unlike each other 
than; the Leonoxar of the Leonora of II Tromttoi^f 

and the Leonora of La Faoorita: and the mere feet that 
Madlle* Tietjena supports the three with equal power and 
equal dramatic exxu^saion would bo a proofs if proof were wontiii^, 
not only of her cultivated talent, but ox her genius aa a lyric artiet 
Madlle. ChiisUne Nilsson haa given ua nothing new. She has 
played hlarguerite, iu Fausts Violetta, in the Travitdaf Lucia do 
Lammermo^, and Mignuu, in the well-known opera of Aiubroi»o 
Thomas. She has played nil lhe.so before, and tlioro is really 
not a word to add to what has already been writteu about tliein. 
Her Miffnon, a xeiinod and exquisite |)eiToi‘mance, was the 
most wmcomo because tUo least familiar. In Lucia Miidlle. 
Nilsson is aiupassod both by Madllo. di Mur^ka and Mmlamo ; 
in Ito^erite she has knoYm ftirmidablo idviils (Patti luid 
LuqjKuir example) ; in Vlulotta also ; but in Mignon, up to the 
preaH^tiine, she has met — hero at least — with no competitor. At 
the mme time it would be agroeablo to hear heri if ouly for once, 
in something new. People are well nigh tired of the ^lurgiieritas, 
Lucias, Violettas, &c., and would gladly welcome a cliango, even 
for some inferior o])eray if leily the Imroine were snitod to the 
musical voice and clmrniing persoiinlity of Madlle. Nilssoji. 

Madllo. lima di Miirska, who in her peculiar way btaiids alone, 
has been alloa'od \(»ry few opportunities of clibtinction this yi^ar. 
She was announced ta play liiuorah ; but the luiuouncemunt, liko 
the scene of the '^shadow,” turned out to be mere mtunishiue*- 
and Yui no amateur can refuse to admit that tlio Diiiorah of 
Madllo. di kfurska more iiearl}' approaches the poelic creation of 
Meyerbesi tluui any other Liiiurah wo have soon. Signor 0am- 
paniui,. the new tenor, Teg:ird(»d with suoli curiosity last &<<>nsion, 
as the •'critnblc Italian bold enough to undertake tho part of the 
hero ill Wagner’s Loheutfrfn, when that famous work wa.s pro- 
duced at Pologna, has maintairnd liis imsition, sjtd j-anks with 
Mailame Trebmli-llettini among tho most valuable luumbors uf 
the company. 


trus-bora BnglishiDaii, and it would be dil&uli to 
stage a better representative of the Bastard; than Mr,. O. WgPg^» 
whess well-csni|d popularity at tlio Queen's TUeatw w 
Ifirgfdy incrcaaod by this performance. The part of HoMr^lb 
odmiiably Builod to 3ilr. llyder, and indeed this has 
general cum»ent his part. It would be diilicnlt to speak too.U|Wjr- ' 
of the scenes between Mr. Cicswick m tho King luid Mr Kydw M 
Hilbert, and a clover prforinauco of the part «)f tho little Pntmn, 
Arthur much to the interest which his sad hits iiMsssri^ 
excites. There are few more impressive pa^Hages of dramatiC' poctxj 
than those in which tho King first hints to Hubert to luuxdot 
tho Prince, and thou reproaches him for acting, os he thinks he hoSi 
upon the hint : — 

1 faintly brnkc with theu of Arthur'd doath ; 

And tbiiu, to Ln) ondcamt tn n kiiivr, 

Made it no coiiRi'iriK'o tv dcMi'oy a prince. 

Tt would be dilhcnlt, again, to surpass the scone where the Eng** 
Hsh nobles Qnd tho fair boy who U their rightful Ising lying doad 
boiicath the walls of liio Vastle from which he cnuenvoiired to 
escape. Tho lir.st feeling is aorrow for the dead, and llie next is 
Tingo agaiiMt Jiis suppnsod murderer. Tlie interventbui of the 
Iku^tard betwt'cn Lord Salisbury and Hubert exalts^ tho idea 
ulretidy formed of the per^fnial ]wowo«s of King Kichard'a and 
till'll tho nobles depart, mid iJubert bears i>fl‘t1iodvad prince in bis 
arms, wliile the Dnstai-d speaks tho beautiful lines beginning 

J Inw c»Ky iloht thou tako all Muglaiid up ! 

The lost act is ueci^ssarily abridged, and some of the omitted liue^ 
are iitnong the iinest of Iho play. 'J‘ho llastiu’d’s Gxliorlnti^ to 
tho King to make no treaty with an invader is perliajis iinsuitablo 
to an age whiidi is governoll by a Ministry of thiw courses* But 
tho Bastard’s delight when he hears that tlio invader will xnalu^ 
no Uvuty is heartily relished by the gallery 

Uy nil tlKi bleod that over fury lutrathud, 

I Till* youtli jKiy.i wvll. 


The IVpc' long ago invented tho plan of international avbitralltm, 
but in fcpilh of the cxluirlalioiiH uf hia legates, ths Kiiglisb were 
pciierally iif tlm Jiofltntd’B way of thinhing, and preferrtwl to sc^e 
their dilVcreuces with tho bVitch by the Ba.8tard*s method. With 
j uu eiiettiy encamped quietly nu Kiiglish soil, 


KING JOim AT Tllli QIjKEX’S TUEATHB. 

1 ’^IIE revival of King John at tho Queen’s Theatre belongs to that 
L class of (mterprises whicli deserve rather than comuiaud success. 
Tho Udy who pt^rforms Ooiistauce is a beginner, and iieetls a little 
expsiionco before sho iviri be oxpeerted to do hor bc.d*; and in this 
piiiut of view wo may regard tho perfunnances of the pre.sent 
week ns mere reheni*eals which may be followed by something 
better when the public has loisiiro to attend to it. Whether it 
was worth while to biing together a company of veterans for the 
sake of a recruit may bn doubtful, but it oertauily was worth whilo 
to do this for tbo Miko of the voleruns thein.'x lvcs. ^ Jf the end does 
not Justify the moans, still the meunsgo far to justify the cud. 
It IS no reproach, nor ought it to be a clisappoihtuiont, to 
the lady who has undertaken the part of' Con.stancc, that 
her success is less manitest and indisputable than that 
of Mr. Creswirk in King John, or of Mr. O. Ilfgnold in Faul- 
conbridge, or of Air. llydcr in llubert. It is a long time since 
threo parts in tbo .sanre play of Shakspenro Jinvo boon so well 
performed i» these, which happim to be specially suitable to the 
actors who undertake thorn. A coiiMderable approach is thus 
juiido towards that completeness of representation which lias 
boen of late years so much debirid aud so little hoped for on the 
English stage. Wo could wish that this landamo experiment, 
wm more prumising than at tho height of sutumor and of tlm 
London soosem it np])ean to be. But at any rate there is the 
play, and* tte loss will he to the public if they do not go to see 
It. Art tins moment wo are all bu.<^ in exhibiting tho Eiighuid oi 
thO' pKOBont to a foreign guest, and we have tberefuro little 
Igptcte to C 0 ixl 4 nnplaUi the England of the past. Yet tho picture 
thie piny oilers of what JOnglaud was, may, if we 
to look at it, please ue equally with any picture 
b» painted oven by laudatory newspapers of what 
EhghmilL Isi The qualities which luako nati<ni8 great wera 
lamly pljMseBsed. by the barons whom Shahspeari? imagined 
under Blie^l^b ami ascribed^ to the reign of John. Tho conunii- 


poranee of 
iSpaiiir of her 
AmericauB on 
bridge, “ lord of 
humour, the 
Fauleonbridge, n 
delight to ^think 

motoi^sfiiullf'slill ^ ... . * , . . 

eoptos, mernllats, aud qihev intellecfcital iieople, it is to be leiued 
thait bodiljr strength and^Jbeauty axo still the mott popular of all 
^ualhioBt lt.is not'tlin gifUety alone that iqiplaoda the sendmeot 
^ Faukoabfidgei****-^ v 

Needs nra^ yoa -lay yoor heart at his dispose— 

AitjeoUd txibote to conmoodbig lo%'o— 

AfcaHnst whose foiy and uunmtobcil force 
'l£c awetoliiMi could not wage the tiglitt 
Nor kM his priaesly heart Arum Idehanrshand. 

Hh that pecg^rce sobs Uont of (hdr hoiiln 
' lUyeaiUj'wlaaiioaNuira;^, 

Uto gdlint teareriiir the NkgHsh Ilona under tbo bar stotcr is a 


1, the knightly ndvonturera who robbed 
wealth, and oven^l the wrongs of the native 
oppressore, wore of the same type as Ewulcon- | 
presence and no laud beside.” 'L'ho blulf good* j 
composition,” the \^our and hdelUy of ■ 
up a chariioter winch Iiinglishmeu still 
"^mal. Tho Bastaid’e vitiaication of hta 
^ ^ aeuttMii sympathy. Iiispiw?j>f jihilo- 
I aud i -^11 •.* J,. ^ I 


Mocking Ibii iiir ^itli coli/urs idly hpreod, 

the Ba-'stard could see uiily oiio course open to on EnglUh.klng. 
Ills utr wi*rving loyalty to that King becomes more coaspieuoue 
in dLa.»Uir. Tho* Kmgs fortune and his health fail together, 
lie ]§ brought to Swiiiiilead Abbe\, and his son I’riiico ilcury 
secs that the end is near. Thu pathetic lines which iShakspeaio 
has giien to the rriace ure mostly omittorl, oithcr to au\e time or 
to avoid overtasking the i^crfornior. The King is brought on a 
couch into the orcliard, .and utters his c^ui plain i*-** 

IVd.uinod, — ill Ciru-' (lend, CiiAl idf. 

Tho Bastard enters at the conclusion of the sueech, as if in answer 
to tills utlectiiuf appeiil fur Indp and syjniiiitli}’. Tlien the King 
die-x, and tho Bastard exclaims that bis .soul shall soou wait on hia 
inaiitcr in heaven, 

As it uD earth liuth been tliy tf(;r\tiat still. 

The- repentant nobles vow olleginnce to Viince Ilonry, and tliO 
curtain falls as tlio Bastard speaks the familiar Hues*-* 

Ni»ug1it ^'llQll make ns roc, 

If r.DglAiid to iiMi'li' do rest hut true. 

It is not good nianntu’s to Leep a lady waiting, but iu order to 
exhibit the wundeiful weallh <*f poetry iiilhis ploy, \ve have dwolt 
lirst upon the scenes of it in whicli only men npporir. But it is m* 
phatically a w'oinan’s play, for ns long as Consinnce is in ibe eye or 
mind of the nudii'ne.e, every other charnoter is subordinate to that 
of the w'idowed wotlicr of ’Prince Arthur. Th»'debflte^ bM\w*eu 
tlm Kings of France and England is well sitstelnafiv and we moat 
uartirulorly cotnuieud Mr. (.bvswick's dignity of demeauQur as 
king of England in the.se early scenes. But it is quitn true, ns 
Couslance says, this is her throne and kings luufit- bow to it. 
From the moment that she first spealcs— 

Oh itiko luA niul lice's ilianks, a widow's thanks— 
until lier last desimiring laaientation for her lost sou— 

My wjilow-coinfort and loy sorrow's cure— 
she is tho sovereign of all hearts. It is probably a true instinct of 
manngem that causes Uiera to bring down tho curtain iminodiately 
aftOT Conatfoico has spoken her dual worde. The niarrisgebetwsoA 
Lewis of' Prance and the Princess Blanche has been iiuuiedlalidy 
folio wi*d by separation, and he feels as a young mao luight' under 
such cinuimstniices. lie thinks t-lial nobody was ever so misewato 
Inraself; and although iShakspenre has allotted the supremacy 
of grief to (’onstence, yot out of his iilimitAblo trsfisury of lan- 
guage ho baa provided Lewi-s with exquisitely beautiful and 
appn^priatd words to o.xpross his sorrow. IVe aU know the lln«a 
which many of us may in some moods have thought the most 
uathetio of* all couiplaiiits tbat kavo been 'uttered by disappoiuted 
love:— 

Lift' i$ /m tolioui as a Iwice-tpM tekv 
Vexing the dull car of adrowny mniL 

But at Uiis moinoiit our sympathy is so absoi 
that wo have none to spare for Lewis,, apd 
pmseion that we have about him la that ‘ 
who might be useful at tea partis^ 
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pick dp the hend-geiir of Conitenee when she tean it off and 
throwa it on the ground. We shall do no injuatiee to Mias Glt?e| 
who liaa undertaken the part of Oonstancei if we say that her 
success in it Is less niimifost than that of the thno aetors whom 
wo have named in their respective parts. She baa been well 
trainedi and she acts carefully and intelligently, and when she feels 
cnniidcnt; ns she may safely do, that aho is not likely to make 
mistiilies, she will do well to endeavour to forget herself in her part 
more completely than she now does. To use a vulgar ex- 
presdion, she wants to ** let out ” mther more ; not, of course, 
to rani) but to leave her arms and hands to take care of them* 
selves, and to think only of the son who is tideen from her and 
carried to a prison ff hioh is likely to bo his tomb. An actress 
of good physical gifts and careful training, who could act 
Constance in the natural way that is ascribed to the cider Kean 
iu Othello, would easily make herself the mistress of all ht^nrU as 
8hiiliRpotire intended that she should bo. Wo must not be under- 
stood to speak in dcprccialion or discouragement of Miss Clive's 
elibrta. 8ne had at any rate a reputation good enough tu induce 
the nssonibling around her of a company which plays Sliakspearo 
with more coiiiplote success than has been accomplisliod in recent 
years, ^luetimcs she was very good indeed. The lines— 

I am not mad— 1 wouhl tu lu'ttvrn 1 wm ! 
then 'tis like I alumld ftirtcd myself; 

O* if 1 could, wliat i^rief ahunld 1 forget— 

wore spoken with an earnest feeling that could hardly full to bo 
contagious. In qthcr passages the audience paid iicr tlie liiglie^t 
coiiipliiuent of anxiously suppressing si disposition to interrupt by 
applauding. Iu other passages again she seemed to bo lliiiiking of 
tUe lessons she hocl received, ins tend of abandoning herself to the 
impulses of a passion which should shake the world. 

It is probably too much to expect that this most uaiioual of all 
plays should receive support from the wealth and rank that are 
now congregated iu Loudon. There arc Italian and J^VciicIi and 
Aniericfiu actresses to be patroiiizeil, besides answering the 
traiaceiideiit claims of the stars of i>perii, and tberefort; tif coumi 
u mure a^pimnt to the hmioura of indigenous drama must remain 
unnoticed. It is Miss ('^live's own fault perhaps for appearing at this 
inconvenient time. ^fr. Oln<lstono sot an example of attending a 
performance of Kinff Mm, which we fear has not been gencrmly 
iniittttfsd in the upper circles of fi^iciety. However, if there are 
any persons in London who enre to sec BhaUspearu acted, they bad 
better go to the Queeu'.s Theatre. Taken us ti whole, the per- 
ibnuAiice then) is as good as in the present condition of the stoge 
is likely to be seen. 


we are already digrearing, we ma^ go cm te make « remark or tw» 


on the general auestion of betting. We ere aotrj to laT that 
there appears to be e very large and inoreeslng amount of oetliBr 
on the Universitj match ; in fact, as much money changes haii£ 


OXFORD AND CAMimiDGR MATCH. 

T one time the I’nivorsity match bade fair to end as it did 
’■tX. three years ago, when ii victory that eeonied already won 
was wrested fiom Oxford in the very’ last uiomoiit in a scene of 
excitement wliich will never be forgotten by those who witncsstHl 
it. Three men ha^l to go in to get two runs; and Mr. Cobden 
sent them back with three successive balls. This year three men 
were left to go in to get one run ; and, curiously enough, Mr. 
liiiLler, as in 1S70, was the iirst of the three. Tlioru th'; parallel 
Olds ; for this yoar, instead of falling to the lirst boll, Mr. Butler 
Lit it and won ’tlie match. A second teriiiioation to the University 
match, such ns happened iu 1870, would have been infinitely 
more wonderful than a double dead heat in racing,* yet the sup- 
porters of Oxford niiiBt have felt their hcarU in their’ mouths last 
Tuesday, when Mr. Butler went in to make the winning run. 

Apart from this rciunikable coincidence, the match was dUtin- 
guisiied this year by Us surprises and by its constant con- 
tradiction of preconceived ideas and established precedents. First 
of all, public form wes ulttjrly upset: for, nccoi*djing to public 
form, Oxford, which has won every iiiateli of importance this season, 
ought to have found an easy victim in Cambridge, which bos not 
been successful oucc. Wc are 110 great l)eliQvers,forourown part, 
in public form at cricket. Thu chiuicea of racing arc often talked 
about ; but racing, ns compared with cricket, is a downright ocr« 
taiuty. There avc &o mony contingencies by which an innings may 
be brought to a preuiatiire cud, or prolonged almost indefinitely, 
and by which a bowler may get rid of his opponents with ease or 
,bo baulked of hie prey, that they defy calculation. Yet, yoar after 
year wo find good jud^s atteinptiiig to make exact calculations of 
the chances of the respective sides, and grumbling and coiiiplain- 
ing in no measured terms if they arc not duly fulfilled. If there 
is one truth more than another which long observation must have 
impressed on the minds of old crickettsrs, it is, wo should have 
thought, that which is expiessod in tho maxim — never lay odds 
on a cricket-match. Yet, in tho faco of many warnings, portly 
from enthiislasni, partly from an involuntary adherence to 
the bugbear of public form, men continue to lay odds, and 
Buffer accordingly. It is baldly credible that as much as iivo 
to two and threo to one was laid on Oxford before the match 
t^fg^commcnced lost Monday, solely because, os wo have said, Oxford 
got so far through toe season without a defeat, and her two 
"la ciiite^'lei's— there is no hutmm.being less to bo depended on than 
bowler— had scattered tho wickets of the Maiyle- 
f Yardley's among them, only a week ago. And, 

if Mr. Ynrdley could hot play tfio Oxford 
w the Cambridge Eleven wifi not able to 

'•ay ^ ^ 


on the Unifersity match ; in fact, as much money changes hande 
over it os over the boat-race. It is a great pity that it should bo • 
so, but there is no getting rid of tho unpleasant fact Men will 
back their opinions with their money ; ana when there is a certainty 
of a fair contest, of the absence of all those disgraceful intriguer 
and chicanerioB without which, it appears, modem radng could 
not exist, there is. of course, an additional inducomont to specu* 
laic. Then no invitations ore held out^ as in racing, to take^ 
half-a-crowu and return five pounds. At present happily there 
aVo no professional cricket prophets, tipsters, or commission agents. 
Equal meets equal in fair fimd, and offers or takes the odds at 
his pleasure. Much also of the betting that takes place » 
nominal. A winner over the University match cannot reckon on 
paying in a sum of money tu liis banker's account within a few 
days. There is a tacit understanding that these sorts of obliga«- 
tiuns are settled when convenient. Berhapa this partly accounts 
for the extreme liberality of prices. In the morning of hope 
the layers of odds offer them like wealthy men who core* 
not whut they give; in the evening of disappointment the 
prudent takers discover that tho fruits of their forethought coimot 
be garnered in for a twelvemonth perhaps — or, perha]^, for all 
time. Liittle ill-feeling is rreAted on tho whole; for, when 
beggars play at being rich people, tho sport soon becomes of 
necessity harmless. Decasioiially some blustering swaggerer who 
twenty years ago was a Hocoud-rato coverpoint, and has since 
depended on the University or the Eton and Harrow matches for 
a pitiful income, may bully a poor lad whom ho has wheedled out 
of a ton-pound note ; and, book and pencil iu hand, all tho world 
like a Bromley betting-man, may demand immediate payment ^ 
but such instances are rare. I'o the credit of those concerned, it 
may bo said tliat many a thousand pounds lost over the UnU 
vorsity . match and reinaiiiing unpaid has never been asked 
for, and that there has been no diminution of friendship between 
winner and loser. rEvil will be the day when two young fellows, 
who have no business to risk a sixpeuct', shall take advantage of a 
piece of good or bad luck to treat one another like a couple of.' 
Jew bill-brokers. 

To return, however, to the point from which wo have wan- 
dered. J^ublic form was nltoguthor upset by the issue of the 
IJuivcrHity match; luid this wan one of its many surprises. 
Oxford, to go back no further than tho niatcbes played on 
metropolitan grounds, had beaten not only the Marylebono 
Club, assisted by it'i professional bowlers, but also tho county of 
Middlesex; and MiddleHv.v brooks few superiors. Cambridge, i>n 
the other hand, had been xveli beaten by the Murylebotie Club, 
and hud alco suHbred defeat at the hands of the comparatively 
weak county of Surrey. >kor could there bo two opinions about 
the Cambridge bowling. It was essentially weak. On the con- 
trary, tho Oxford bow*liiig was circclive ; it hod proved itself la 
be so; and one of tho two fast bowlers had in 1871 accomplished 
the feat of taking every Cambridge wicket at Lord's. What had 
been would be again; and therefore, even admitting thatCambridga 
bad some gocxl batting, thei-e could bo no doubt about the result 
«m the contrary, the result hung on tho balance up to tho last, and 
the verdict, as finally announced on the telegraph board, was so 
doubtful that many of the prominenc supporters of Oxford must 
have lost their appetites for dinner, while many of the hangers-on 
— tidcwaitei's on fortune — threaded their way (to use tho correct 
expression) through the crowd, and were seen of men and takers, 
of odds no more. Then, os to tho contradiction of establinhcd pra**- 
cedents at this match. Experience has shown that one fast bowler,, 
on one side or another, nearly always comes off. I^ast year Mr. 
Powys for Cambridge, tho year before Mr. Butler for Oxford, in 
former years Mr. FoUowcb, Mr. Teape, and others whose name is 
legion, have borne the brunt of the Ixiitle, and have confirmed tha 
theory that Lord's is essentially a bowler's ground, and still mora 
essentially a fast bowler's, if ho bos a little luck on his side. Thia 
year tho two List bowlers of Oxford, Mr. Butler andMr. Boyle, 
but little good, and never established a panic for a moment, whi* 
Mr. Sima, tho Cambridge fast bowler, was absolutely useless. 

Jeffery, a slow bowler, or thrower, ur whatever critics may ploasa 
to designate him, got rid of tho powerful Oxford Eleven in ^thoir 
first innings ; and Mr. Uidley and Mr. Maude disposed of Cam- 
bridge in their second innings. Then again, tho fielding is always 
considorod one of the great points of tho Univermy maten. 
Men are just at their best for fielding then. To the quieknesa 
and agility acquired at school is add^ the strength obtained ia 
increasing years; and, with very few exceptions, an amateur's fielding; 
wanes year by year after he leaves college till it becomea . 
so ineffective as to neutralico that battibg power whi^ 

I deserts a cricketer last of all. This week the fielding shown 
by the two Elevens would have been more suited to a Lords 
Olid Commons match — and wonderfully stiff in the back 
our hereditary and elected legislators are. Let us hope that their 
principles are equally rimd. There was an ahsenee of Uiat lissom* 
ness, that power of sudden dash and quick xeeovaij, for which we. 


ness, that power of sudden dash and quick reeovaij, for which we. 
are so in the habit of looking from young men of twenty to twenty** 
two years of age. Tho return of the bail idso, and the throwing 
generally, were unpredse and irregular. There was a strange* 
want of life and i^rit aboutthe fisMinff, which was, for the most 
part, dull and heavy. It was esaentiaUy, from beginning to end, 
a battiogoontost, a struggle of power, pmence, and perseverance, 

I between two Elevens of batsmen. Ana, as suim, it was deserving 
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of coanen^in, M well u nmadnUo « a nofolt/ ia 
matchoii Tlieio wm no row InilHunt ot wry 
dimeuit Dourliog on either eidei and no venr • 

pm was of oonise a certain number of atiaight balle. teauirinf 
lobe metmih a straight bat; and the question wa^ on which 
ttde would there be shown the (mtestamoont of steady resistance. 
In etmt, there was reiy little to choose between the twottdes: for 
each had excellent battugi and with one or two exertions the best 
men on pch aide fully sustained their reputations. Cambridge 

captain had bad luck ; but, to counterbalance that, Mr. Wallrota« 
pe of the most dangerous men on the other sidei was not allowed 
by fortune any opportunity of distinguishing bimac^. If the 
palm of merit is to be bestowed, it must be awarded to Mr. Otta- 
way, whose unrivalled steadiness would have been sufficient to 
br^k the hearts of any Imwlers. Aa a captain also it must be 
j cojaspicuously, the management of the Cam- 

bridge kJeven being in many respects very faulty. In fact, the 
JMt chance of Cambridge was wantonly thrown away on Tuesday 
by no long stop being put to Mr. Jeffery’s bowling. 

^ We must add, lu «vmclu8iofi, that very little can be said 
in favour of the wickets provided for this great match. There 
has not been a single good wicket at l^orde as yet this season ; 
and ei^orienco tells us that when once the Bton and Jlairow 
match IS over, the ground is left pretty much to take core of itself. 
This sort of mann^ment will not pay in the long run. The great 
and well-deserved popularity of tno present Secretary oF Uie 
Ma^lebone Club may enable matters to be carried on at Lord’s 
during his tenure of oflice on the principle of getting aa much as 
possible out of the pockets of monibcrs and tho pubUc, and doing 
as little as possible for one or the other ; but such a state of aflairs 
will not continue for ever. It is almost an insult to common sense 
to suppose that a club with im income of ten thousand a year cannot 
find the means of covering half-a-dozen acres with turf adapted to ' 
the game of cricket: yet wo dare say the Committee of thu Morylo' 
bone Club would pleiim that they spend plenty of money, and yet 
that tho gram will not grow. They had better then shut up the 
gates of their ground, because there are other clulis in Tjondon 
whose Committees do not spend so much money, and yet can 
make tho grass grow, and who can provide wickets for any number 
of great matched on which cricketers may play without any fear, 
of their teeth being knocked down their throats, or their arms 
being disabled. 
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^SEShrS SKETCH OF GREEK AND ROMAN BISTORT.* 

W £ always note with interest the kind of food which is pro- 
vided for the boys of our great schools, especially when the 
food is really home-made and not got up by speculators outside. 
A book written in a school, for the boys of that school, by one of 
the masters of ^at school, is worth infinitely more as evidence, 
and it is really likely to bo worth more in itself, than any number 
of Student’s Humes and rubbish of that kind, got up to order by 
aome drudging editor or some enterprising publisher. The mip 
between the real scholar^ and the schoolmaster is commonly rather 
a wide one ; but a genuine schoolmaster’s book helps us to see 
how wide it really and whether anything is doing .towards 
bridging it over. Mr. lleosly's little book, dictated to, and written 
down b}', the Marlborough boys, helps us to see, most likely what 
tho Marlborough boys are learning, at any rate wfaat Mr. Bcealy is 
teaebingthem. We^ethatthey are taught a great deal of Mommsen 
and a little of Curtius ; and wo see that some faint notions of the 
relations of Greek and Uoman history to tho general history of the 
world are beginning to make their way, if not into the minds of 
tho boy^ at least into the mind of their teacher. Perhaps those 
notions are as yet too faint to got for beyond the mind of their 
teacher ; still it is a wholesome and needful stage that they 
diorfd bo getting there at all. Anything that is really wanted to 
a^wieinDered. especially if it sounds at all novel and para- 
MHli^hould be put foith voty clearly and boldly, and it is no 
harm towt it forth a good many more times than once. In teaching 
Greek aum^maa history we should remember, from the veiy first 
moment t(^teke care of the two ends. The teacher should make the 
lads feel fionk^e very tfirst moment that Greeks and Bomaus 
were not onV men— it is something to get as £sr as 

that— but thl^ they^ were also men akin to ourselves, 
that their languajjf^ their mythologji their institutions, were all 
part of ^0 same pnnueval stock as our own. This kind of thing 
should not be kept aeot piece of esoteric knowledge for higher forms 
or anything of that sort ; it should bo well put into the boy’s 
head from the first moment that ho hears of a Greek or a Homan 
• at all. It is the old story, which we aro not ashamed to iireach 
again for the ten-thonaandth time, that what aoems hard to the 
toMher who has to nnleam is not hard to the learner who has only 
to loam. Mr. BeesLy dearly knows something about these things 
himadf— that he la a little nsbiadhand is shown by his using the 
obsolate word Indo-GenDanid"— but he ishalf aimdtoputthem 
out to his bOTS. He says aomething about them, in a rather 
feeble and halting way, when he gets to the beginning of hia 
Boman story ; bnt he begina Greece by talking about ^^foor great 
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AdatioEmpbei^” tsiflie weie eftaM, of Professor lU 
as if he wimd to do somethiDg for we sonls* health of Ua bm; 
by talkiM. to them about Nebuqhtdnassar. at the other mL. 

Mr. Beealy olei^ hue glimnerlngs that the JKoman Empbe dGl 
not altogether come to an end in 476 s heleteouly aa »trer^, 
that aomething of the kind went on, that itlingmiid dmost Jb , 
our own day, that it had a great effect on men’s mWs^ 
and that, alongside of all this, the actual unbroken Esstem Bmpisoi:. 
went on for a long time without intemiptioiL Mr. Beealy has dearly 
heard of all these things; bnt either he has not yet teamed that, 
they m the central facts round which all history gathen^ or dsa. 
he thinks them too strong meat to be good foM for the MarW 
borough boys. So ho teUs them that tho Empire came to an end 
in 476, and at the same time gives them a kind of hint that it did 
not. Let us assure him that all these things, instep of being 
strong meat at all, are the merest milk for babes, if only the babes 
have not got hold of some kind of Godfroy's OoiSfial before 
they helped to the milk. When the thing is once grasped, 
there is really nothing mysterious in the fact that Justi&ui and 
Hernclius ruled from the OcMsan to the Euphrates. Still, with all 
this, it is something to find masters in our great schools so muds 
as fooling their way towards dear and sdenSfic notions of history. 
Mr. liccsly is still only in the court of the Gentiles; but it 10 
something to be even there. It is aomething to have even aet 
foot in the right path, and to have left outer darkness iKihind. 

Mr. Beealy shows himself far more at homo in the Roman than, 
in the Greek part of his story. That is to say, a great part of tho 
Roman sketch is really a summary of Mommsen, while in tho 
Greek part we only see a few touches from Curtius. And we aro 
glad to see from the Preface that the great writers of our owu 
tongue are not wholly forgotten in Mr. Bcedy’a teaching. For 
besides Mommsen’s Portraits of the groat Roman Leaders,” tho 
boys arc recommended to rend ** Arnold’s account of liriuimene 
wcl ** Grote’s account of the battle of Syracuse.” Tho Greek part 
is very short compared with the Roman, andit has appaionilj toesk 
slurred over and done in a hurried way. For instance, Mr. Reesly 
should not say that ” there was ibe legend of the Trajan war, whioa 
has been commemorated in tho Iliad,” and directly afiterwazda 
that ** at the time of the Trojan war Argos was the chief State.” 
•Such a way of talking as this cannot lead to any dear under- 
standing of the diflerence between history and legend, and it must 
leave tho boys rather puzzled to know whether Mr. Beedy looke 
on tho Trojan war os a real event or not But still less should 
he tench them that at the time of the Trojan war Arg^ 
was the chief State.” It is the most remarkable thing in the 
Homeric politics, a thing which Thucydides remarked long ago, 
even if Mr. Beesly has not, that ** at the time of the Irapui 
war ’’—that is, during tho state of things which Homer describes, 
whether there wus a real Troian war or not — ^the chief power of 
Greece was not Aigos, but Myk^nfi. This is just one of the 
things in which the my thical story dbinot be wrong, and which 
therefore ought specially to be impressed on tbe learner’s mind. 
Mr. Boosly should surely be able, when the Marlborough boys 
constriio the line which tells them that Agamemnon reigned 
over many islands and all Argos, to teach them that Argos 
here 18 not merely the city so called, but all Pdoponnesus at 
the least. Then again, m tho next page, Mr. BeesW has 
got hold of Mr. Grote’s striking comparison between Greece 
imd Switzerland; but he tolls us that was broken up as 
Switzerland is broken up now, and the lies which connected it 
were much the same sort of ties which now connect Switzerland.”' 
Now in the page befqro he had said, very truly, that the only bmi^ 
of union among the Greeks were, a common origin, a common 
religion, a common mythology, common oracles.^’ Hoes Hr. 
Beesly really think that the Swiss cantons are now bound together, 
cr even that they were bound together up till 1798, by no closer 
ties than these ? Boos he not know that the lack of a common 
origin and a common religion is just the thing which keeps them 
separate, so for as they are kept separate ? Mr. Bebsly pro^ly 
means what Mr. Grate meant— namely, that Greece was then, and 
that Switzerland is now, tbe chief example of a system of nmsH 
States; but Mr. Grate took care not to express himself in the 
confused and inaccurate way in which Mr. Beesl/ has done. 
Directly afterwards we get a glimmering of Curtius; ^ Asto the in- 
habitants of Greece, some say that Greece was peopled from what 
aro called Greek colonies of Asia, others say that these were 
really Greek colonies of the Greek towns.” We see no reason at 
all to adopt Curtius’s view on this head, but if the matter waa 
to be mentioDed. tho two doctrines should have been put fortii a 
little more clearly. Then we read 

In Greece proper the chief Ionian state was Atliens, the chief Dorian stsCe 
WHS SpsrU. The great lawgiver of gpsrts was Lyoarguo. By vietoriea 
over the Mesaenians and Argives Sports acquired tbe headabip of the Fslo. 
ponneouti. and when the Pereian war broke out was tho chief state of Greece. 
The rural inhabitants of Laconia were called J*criceci, the ilavca were calM 
Helots. Tho Spartans tbemsiavcs were tbe deocimdants of eoimaerittg 
Dorian imuigtaiits. The Perlcroi were tbe deecendanta of the race th W 
nninigrants conquered. 

Now. whatever we think of the historical truth of the.detalls of 
the Dorian invasion, surely the great change whi^ made tho 
ffcogranhy of historical Greece so different ficom the Greece of the^ 
Homenc catalogue ought to be spoken of directly in ite,p 
place, and not to be thrnst in a eohiar in this way. Na 
Meant, to n, thM KleuthenM ''Mpdled tbe toiutti 
thoiu^ of ooon. it i. betterto tbinfc lo tluai to 
unNMdbjHMmodioauuiAiuicgrftaai 1 
a&md io bringing <kbbut th. wpolrion 
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garOr Kleanena* md Uj SpiartiiM' wlut aetaiillf-expdl«d Biu 
Mr.lMMlyVbook iseortiiiidjrixiavaiTafflaUaeato, batyonthB om 
jioad, lie Inui sadly starred tli« Oreelr mn of bto little liook, u 
orier, as it rrenld seem, to put ftemm som« paitfenlm notiotts 
aUsiit Romau imnoria&m, aad momoTor nn acenmts' statement 
dbAs nnt necessarily tidce «p mtiK room tbim snriimonmte one. 

Mr. Bcoslr given ntdetoM good in itttlf. bBtRt)l8r (Uollropo^ 

tioned to tho ftcnle of the Greek part of his' bbok; of Atiicna in 
lior gloiy under Porikles. But aU the Inter piutp own tho etragglo 
AgRiuHi Philip is sadly cut fibort, and, both hero and in tho Hoinap 
part, wu the exploded notion about Acimiabecoming o Einnan 
province in n.c: 1461 about its being tbo Isat Greek State which 
the llotnans amtexod; and so forth. All this wipes out the fact, 
so charoct eristic of the Itomnn policy, that Achaia iteelf was not 
made a province all at once, and tliat several free Greek States 
lived on to be aimcccod by Vespaaiau. Their freedom was of course 
only held by Rufienuice,.as the freedom of San Marino is novr ; but 
itis an important ]ian’. of the history both of Graeco and Homo 
that States in this relation were systematically idlowed to go on 
till a very late iinrie. On the whole, *Mr. Bsesly^ sketch of Gracimi 
history is very sligh^ and is by no means so accurate as the ^York 
of a teacher of youth ought to be* 

Tlie .Itomim part takes up a imicli larger proportion of the book, 
and it in much more oorcfully duiu}. It is, as we have said, mainly 
a sumran^ of Mommsen. In page 4,9 wo even ihid a whole pas- 
sage of Horninsen, n veiy true ana oloquoiit pnssairo certainly, 
enibcddcd bodily in Mr. llocRly's text. Pot tim‘*ards tbti beginning 
Ihere arc toucktis firoin Mr. Seeley; and Air. Rccaly tells ua that, 
in dictating the Fouttli Chapter, he couelantly roterred to Afr. 
Ckmgrove's Roman £mpirfi ofifm lyrnt. »:9oine people, it .««oflina, do 
not Jtnuw when they nra killed ; wo had tbongutthatMr.Goldwin 
Minith hiul made an end of Air. Cimgrevo long ago. When wo say 
that Mr. IlGesly gives ns chit-fly n HiimniQi'y of Mommsen^ wo arc 
pretty well relieved from criticizing Mf. llecsly in any dothil. 
Wbniever people think cd' Moiuinscn, they will thiuk the .same of 
Air. flot'hly. At tho saino time, wo womler that Afr. Boesly has 
^ven »o little space to the enrlioot paits f.f Afommsens theories, Ills 
inquiries into tho imte-Jlouian stau* of Italy, which to our mind 
arc worth £»« more thou any of liis political talk. But, Vhother 
Moiu^uaen speaks with his own mouth or omploya Mr. liecsly ns 
his prophet, we wonder nioro and more at tho notion tUat Cains 
ifracchuB ought to bo looked upon tis a King or one strivitig to bu 
a King. W* nro mtiro concerned with tbo winding tin, wht^re, us 
wt! saiu, Air. Jieosly bus got somo glimmerings, but only glimmer- 
ings, of the connexion butwoeii Ituinaii and miivc r-snl liislury. Let 
ua see A!r. Beesly’s notion of Odoacer 

hkiJtuer, WAH one of tho liarimrinfl ilstViuUars of the umpire, lie made hih 
rrPAture^ cmpcrvirf one ufttr the i.ther, pu ifjrriog in be 1 l)lll^elf a ** mayor of 
tho palhce.’* (klr»Accr tiiiecctHied to Iuh jioxitioh, hut he W 2 i.s mk of the 
ilelifn of All einfimir. and M*(ting umtle ttic puppct^nniperiu* August ulitu (it 
withoiit sjffnifk'iineo.ihiit fho tii'ot c*in|iei'or whn eolied Augufiuii mid 
ths iast Anguafuias) Kent the iamgnia of royalty t«i thocnipvror id' tho East 
jii t?oifitljiiitliiopls^- and mode the. situate of' Itoiiio ueJsnonvle-lga that the 

visible iMiWcr had pa.*’a(d for ever ffoiu ttio iClerjitd City Udoncer 

only BUUrilitiitcd the ngal fur the imperi/jl title, and iinitaterl as fur as 
lu»*c^ttid tho old iifgitiivt. Tho onnie nniy l)0 esid of 'rhc*odoric and, in 
Vvafiaoiof Clovis. 'J'hort vros in favt no other system to take :m a iQiKiel, 
and there war s-till before ineiffi eytH the ^^rvivlug Eiu»iera einpiro to keep 
aUvo iho old fatiU in iiiipjuriui iiiatituikMis. 

Mr. .fleesly lierg shows that bs has some kind cf notion that tho 
Empire went on at Conslnnlinonle, but, if Oikuicor was aide of 
tho phautonv of an Emporur,*’ iio showed bis hiekoess in a very 
odd way by iccdving from the pliant oiu the rank of patriciaa and 
ilia govorniuoflt of Italy. Thooderic, pmwed over iu iuilf a. line, 
pulton ftievcl with (Jhlodwig, ond quAi’terad, along with tlio West- 
liofcli Theudi)riv, in show ua that .Mr. iietsaly has a good 

deal to Isum before be will bavo n'oebad: the stage fit which’ be 
-COR do iiuich iu tbo W4iy of toacliing otbem. But wo beliovo that 
b* has itwlly set out, thongh lie hna^iis. yot not pyt oji very far, in 
tho light way; so wa wish him all good Luck in bis futura studies. 


Id3NtAfAK*.S THI'.EE CATIIfc:DItM4a Oh' ST. I'AUI/S.* 

I T was n timely Ihoiiglit mi the part of Mu, William I.ongmnn, 
whose sorvieea on belmlf of the completion of .St I’a^'a as 
•(JhaiTiufcn of its binanco Oonunitteo cannot bo over-estiinated, to 
enlist poptdar inteiT^st in Wran'a great work bv a volunio of 
misccllaneonH information, plcAsimtJv strung togtdheraud cbonu- 
ingly iilttstrflted, on the Cathednil o! London. Bo doubt the 
liistory of rit. Baurs liad recently beau told iu cla^jsicnl atid 
stately diciiuii 1iy the eloquent pen of Milinan; but the late 
l)ean^ standard work ia not a vidaine likely to engage tho easy 
atiulies of that uiiscellaiumua multitude of readers who require to be 
Tcmiudod at Ibis moment, not only that there isa^St. Bnurs which 
they ara hound to raapvet, but n rit. I’oura which they am bound 
teiiBsiat m making' stili more worthy of tbO’ care ii«k 1 admiration 
of future geuerations. \Yo wish tout, instcod of its somewhat 
lengthy: title, Mr. Longman hod coUed hia book “Old and New 
ranTs^” Ibi the actual tido-pf^ not only laods the reader to 
" oapect A vmiety ofrinfionnation ndiieh noarchSMilogiat ia fully com* 

Cotts^t to«up|iW, b«^' aawn helievn^it also involves on assumptLon 
pres WWsv it would-be iuipeeeihle Ibr any one to justify. Wa do not 

CtUhttM^ MieuiKti h» mLoHduni 

^ ia etAM* SinKtHV Md Aii fiiUclnrcfundikt Simrc9$ 

* . >f«MI me dteiwrf. fly Waikm iiAWgiaao, 

.s., ‘ ' <ti[togedio».ily3. 


CatlS^als on the second page ; fee it hi* otir oonelhtiim tknt tUa 
brat OatAiodnd, as the hiat of thrae chtifebea of SI; FttnVs^ imver. 
hod' A distinofilTe existence. The emo atMidh thw’}, otfiasy ac tO'y 
thh dnteof whtektlmre heftbeensome'nBimrt^ 

Lcrngman assigns to the yooi lo^yi conetmod Hte than Gothodral 
Of Blf rwiroi fOUTbUUdred end ninety yearn lA^ thU-ifaite 
Mellitue^ one^ of Ht. Augnstme'h conmanionSf Klmeetf ’fba first 
I'ngliih Bishop of Londoni and sabMqaently Archbiahop of 
Cauterbiiry, proenrad the foundation, by the BretWaMo BthelWt 
in the oily over which he presided, 01 omonoatie ohnxehf. diediootott 
in honour of 8t. Paul, ana serving as the GathiedraL Mr. Long* 
man’s aseumption, unsupported by evidence^ ia that the building 
consitmed at tho end of the eleventh centmr could claim an 
lurcliitoctural identity with the one constructed at the end of the 
sixth, after having endured through five centuries of changing 
customs, ebbing and flowing civilizatic^ chril turmoils, Donistt 
invnsious, and imrccorded conflagrations: Accordingly, he 
a.s8iimes tbo coutinuimce during this time of oa distinctive a first' 
Catbadial as the building constructed by and now ruled 
by Bean Church, ia on tho same thooiy the third. We Msnply 
recoid, upon the credit of our arohitectural exparicnco^ that we 
liold this contiimity to bo lu^xt to iin]ms8iblo. If there wero any 
building of tbo (^nrly middlo ages of which the contiimoua identity 
might seem undoubted, it would be tlie prse^Norman Catbedral of 
(Canterbury, rugurding which there is a suocession of authorities, 
including such writers as Bede, OslieKn, Eodmor, and Gervaso, 
whoso iiccumulatod evidence oil supposes that the Koman Cburcli 
rcMtored by St. AiigiiKtirio existed with many alterations until 
its nuns were rased I0 make way for his own nobler stnict-ure by 
lianfraiia Yet Professor Willis, in his Arckitrnkiral llMorp of 
Vaf^triitr^f CaUmdval^ al'tor mustering tlieir collective stutements, 
is driven, in speaking of the Church as* enlarged' by Arebbiriiop 
( >d<i la^twoeu 940 iind 960, to ask “who can t6li’"wheuier.“ tliis was- 
tiia (ibcicut Itoman ChriAdau building, nr whether Angustino or 
one of bis successors might nol Lave rebuilt it f “ He continues : — 

It WAR ))arl of tho puliry of Auguytiiii*. acting under tke^odvico of Pops 
Ctegury, nut to duslroy the heathoiv fomplcR, but only the idols theredn, and 
to- noiiMiMirato thcM^ buiklings to Cbristlanity, that the futoplii miglit tlio 
miiMi riHiflily bu itnlufud to worsliip lUTOriling to the now ileotriiiM, becaiue 
(he builJiugs w\rt* t'amilktr to tiuiii ua liou'wsof pVHVcr; fsinjibir ihoUvur 
M ould ojiCM-nto iiiiu’h mcie. •strongly in iavonr of prowrving the old iJbriktiau 
(‘liureb ; utul 1 do not lh«Tiloio think U prubabic lJutI it iv:ui ndiiiill by 
An^u^tiiu*. r J»1 h «iKn.-3rori* uiij^l. lm\o done duriuj tin* threw cen- 

tuih-:. i\hir!i H'puruli d l.ita Croui Udo. 

Accoidingly wo uiny wvll argue, a foriioriy first, Ibat tbo monns- 
U'i*y iu tbo llu n RuboidiiiJiti' city of Loirdon was probtildy a voiy 
dithrout pile liom C'uulorijiiry C«llii*dml, »dwa}8 motropofilical, if 
not originally a rollc of Komuii grandeur; and, avc-ondly, that tbo 
iuiiiiid capital of Kout cujoyod au imuiuuity fi-om the northuru 
innmuders which wc.^ not iho lot of tho uporiuu city on the 
'JTuiiues, 

Will) roiuiy alterations for bet-tur or worse, tho church which 
oxisied IjotwWu 1087 and l6()(> continued, to prcsi'-rvou sub- 
stuutive Identity, just os tbo actuul Cathedrid of Oontcrbuiy may 
cituju to be the one which was plouned by the two WiUiuuis, 
uud might have .almo.Ht claimed 10 represeut Lunfrmic's church., 
until tlio stupidity of the Cbaptux of 1832 destroyed bis htiil 
roumuiug Uiwec. Mr. f^nguiau ha.i invusted the poriiuu of 
bis book which dcsls with Old PauI's with, a peculiar value 
by bis judicious selection of illustraiion.H. As all ecclasiologiate 
know, our chief knowkdg'.* of this vcjry noble miiiiiter is derived 
fium Bugdole's of HL £ayl\ lirst published in 1658, 

with iilustratious by Hollar, aud aubsequontly repritited in 
1716, and iigaitt in *iSi8 by Sir llcoiy Elba. "The artists of 
llollav’s d(iy.H were unable atiiL unwilling to master or raproduoa 
the delslLs" of media: val.architectura, and cousequemtly- his plates,, 
judged by the modern stoadard, ora audacious exampfes- of 
pictorial inaccuracy; besul('s which, they, show 8t.. Paul’s as 
It stood iu the lirU half of the seventoenih ceatuiy, with its 
spire dealroyed, and tiio lobric itself disgiussd by Jiflizaibetb-oa 
patchings, and Inigo Jom« a lialionizing ruatezations* Still r' ^ 
lire pniiicuiar enough to givo bis clue to the ancbitec^:^.., 
should set to work to reoci’oato Old Sl Paul’s bymodsin ligj|jlts,'and 
so a few yenr.i etiitcu the liustitate oi Britirii Arcbitecte jp^Tmeed. 
that work as oue- of its annual piizes, which was won b^^ramork- 
able set of drawings done by iUe son of the well*kno«a arahitcot- 
Mr. Kerrey. The.^e dcsigiis, which have bithefto dl^ained un- 
published, are now given to the. world ou areduc^ scale by Mr. 
Ijungman iu a series of beautil'uUy executed st^ plates, repre* 
seutiijg tlie CalhedRil as it stood iu 1 540^ whidamify be taken ae 
the date of its matured perfisetiou. Wedo not h^tote to say that this 
resurraction of one of tbo noblest, as well most spf^ous, of 
luedueval fanes is an («poch ia the liistory/^ GaUiie arehitecdiiire* 
Had Dsan Milnina secu the^o designs, w 2 are canvisc^ that he 
never could have penned that d«|irecia)losjr iudgiiMiBt.of ih» old 
chnrch which stands out* iu hi* Amtakof IWs mstmoge sooc* 
trast to the usual Ihimesa of bis eritical sstimetes:— 

Of Engknd’S more gloriont OaSbtibals, it Metas to ms;.! confeM^ dobs 
ceulii be so wcU ufiatcd. It iiraat hsirs town AfdsosDjvpanderoi^nk: 'CliS 
iiava and cluiir were of (Ufleneui «gti. (that was cobisumi), but tUfumisd. 
ill adjttatvil touuthci^ wUb lUfproportioBftd aMjSn tad iuiQiwnts^atid slow* 
sqaani, (Hiincwfiat riuuiHV tower; dus of wiik^ ones voie sapaK, tslf 
but fiMiireiy built of ^WKKiwork* and liwcl wsoM at isast* have bMB ' 

fnraod to bow its head bribre the Cachedlult of nany of ear nnivtoalsL 

The truth is^ wo suppose, that Dean Milmsu-rst si 
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yem prfM luure rim. and the Talue of money has dimlnishedt 
and many of the salaries in the British Muaeam were fixed at 
their pieaent scale as ihr hack as 1837. Oreat changes have 
taken place in the course of a quarter of a century. The cost of 
living has greatly increasod| and in almost all ranks of life wages 
aad salarUahaTS gone up too; and it la only natural that the offieials 

of t^ Museum lAould mel the pineli. Tliey Lave always Leon 
indifierently paid, conridering the qualifications required from 
them, and thw jetton contrasts unfavourably in this respect 
with that of dorks in other Qovemment oflicea The Trustees 
referred the memorials of the different sets of officials to 
a Sub-Committee consisting of the Duke of Somerset, Ix>rd 
Derby, Lord Stanhope, Lord IT. Lennox, I.iOrd Acton, Mr. Wal« 
pole, and Mr. Disnieli. The Sub-Committco state that they were 
informed that, '‘owing to the insufficiency of the salaries, the 
downesa of tLeir progressive rise, and the lowness of iheir 
maximum,’* the Museum was losing and would continue to lose 
its best men. Sevorol valuable and promising officiale wore 
mentioned who had found better paid employment elsewhere, or 
who were known to be seeking it, and it was added that others 
' were only held bock by the hone that some improvement might 
he made in their position. These assistants were anxious to 
letain thoir connexion with the Museum, but they felt it impoa- 
dble that they could remain on such poor sfdarios as were at 
: present sssignM to them. These representations appear to have 
made a strong impression on the 8ub*Committee, and they came 
to the conclusion that the evil was really a grave one, and that 
the only remedy would be to establish "a scide of remuneration 
which will not only induce well-qualified men to enter the 
Museum, but will hold out such a prospect for the future as may 
induce them to remain in the service of the Trustees/* They go 
on to explain in detail the importauce of having a competent and 
•experienced staff. The duties of assistants vary according to the 
•departments to which they are attached, but they must all be men 
who have received a libem education, and who know several lan- 
guages ill addition to their special departmental qualifications. 
The work of the Museum is of such a nature that it is impor- 
tant to have the superior ^prades filled by men who have been 
trained in the estabushment. The keepers of departments have 
to discharge arduous and responsible duties. They have the care 
and custody of the oollociions, and have to sec that they are kept 
abreast of iLo scientific researdiea of the day, and that toe objects 
in the collections are properly described, classified, and preserved. 
It is obvious that work of this kind demands high scientific attain- 
ments 3 but the keepers must be something more than men of 
science. They mmt be men of business also. They have a great 
many administrative functions to perform, and assistants and 
attendants to look after. It will be understood, therefore, that 
men possessing the nocossaiy qualifications for these offices are not 
to be picked up eveiy day. Accordingly the Sub-Committeo ro- 
•commended additions to the salaries of the officials of the Museum 
amewotiog in all to some a, 700/. a year to begin with, and 
reaching at the end of a few years a maximum of 5,700/. ’ 

The Keport of the Snb-Committee was unanimously adopted by 
a general meeting of the Trustees, with a supplemental recom- 
mendation that 200/. should be added to the joint salary of the 
Prineinal Librarian and Secretary. These resolutions were for- 
warded to tlio Treasury, who returned a curt reply that " My 
Lords*’ regretted that they "would not feel warranted in ac- 
ceding to any alteration in the present scale of salaries.” 
It win be observed tliat the answer 01 the Treasuiy sweeps aside 
411 Uoe all the recommendations of the Trustees. There is no 
Attempt at discriminating between the different sets of officials, no 
partial concession of their claims, nor even the faintest hint that 
at any future time those chdms will be more favourably consi- 
•dered. The officers of the Museum are given to understand that the 
present scale of salaries, some of which were fixed more than thirty- 
five years ago, must remain unchanged, and that if they desire 
advancement they must seek it beyond the walls of the Museum. 
In order fully to appreciate the reply of the Treasury, it is noces- 
aary to bear m mind the authority of a proposal endorsed by the 
Trustees of the Museum, the governing body of the institution, who 
responsible for the care and management of the collections, and 
»t fitted to form an opinion on such a question as this. In 
ig their recommendations the Trustees do not speak vaguely 
random. They point out the demoralizing inff uence exercised 
officers of the Museum by the insuifimency of their sala- 
xies. HMen,” they observe, "cannot do their work satisfactorily 
if they we watohmg for the chances of preferment elsewhere. 

intents of the Museum have suffered and will continue to 
aoffar from iMs cause until the Trustees are in a position to offer 
4Mioh xemunmtion as will secure and retain the services of 
the xniwt officmiit men.** It seems to ua th^ coming from such 
A quarter, this ie a very aerious WAming. The governing body 
of the Museum, conabtlng of distinguished public men who, it 
must be assum^ have wmghed their words, and who have the 
best opportunities of knowing the truth of what they assert, inti- 
mate that the intereets df. the establishment are suffering in con- 
Aequenco of the inadequAhk. scale of salaries now in force. Yet 
the Treasury tUa by as of no oousequenee whatever. It is 
quite dear that if the Trustees are fit to manage the Museum, 
tLey axe fit to tom a Judgment on a question of thb kind; and 
the rqectkm of thdr proposal by the Treasury is tantamount to a 
deeliMtiop of want of oonfldenoa in the manageit of that institu- 
tion. Nobody, of course^ would suggest that the Treasuiy should 
Tkioa Jto abflioe aa to adopting rsoomsOMndations proossding firom 


or 

on 


the Trastooa. It is indispeosable that the.nsasutj i^ulid ^ve 
supreme control over the items of the Bitimates; m U ifiight at 
least be expected that this control would be exerdiea nith some 
regard to toe deliberate opinions of those who are immediiUely 
responsible for the administration of a great national eitablMi« 
ment Tbo Treasury does not enter into any disGUBtioH of the 
question with the Trustees, ofil loy COlD^lDiW. It JQttloo 

the whole affair offhand with a sharp aud peremptoij No. . ^ilTe 
venture to think that neither the Trustees nor the officore of the 
Museum deserve to be treated iu this way, and the effect whkfe 
has already been produced on that iustitution is on every ground 
to bo regretted. 

For our own part, we have no sympathy with those who think 
that the Government of a great country should idways make a point 
of being particularly free aud open-handed with its money, and 
should not look too narrowly into items of expenditure. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the first duties of a Government to keep jealous 
watch over expenditure, and to study economy in every depart- 
ment Even the richest country contains a vast number of poor 
people who bavo to contribute to its revenues, and who suffer 
from even a slight increase of taxation. Thera is no analogy 
between the liberality of a private person and the liberality of a 
State, for the obvious reason that in the one case a man is spend- 
ing his own money, while in the other case the Government is 
spending the money of other people. Comoquently, what might be 
generosity iu an individual oocomos extravagance in a Miuistty. 
There is only one justification for spending public money, aud 
that is that iiu adequate return is obtained for iU Thb is the 
•test to which wo would reduce every item of national 
expenditure. Tliere is no ^ earthly reason why the State 
should buy things which it docs not wan^ or keep up 
establishments which are of no use to it, or why it would 
pay more than a fair market price either for goods or services. 
There is nothing shabby in looking into ^expenditure ^ and 
sooiiig that for every sixpence laid out there is value roeeiv^. 
In the present instance the Chancellor of the Exchequer b quite 
entitled to insist that economy shall be observed in the manage- 
ment of the British Museum; indoedhebboundtodoso. Dutthen 
ccimea tbo old question, Wbat b economy P In defending hb ]Mt 
Zanzibar contract, Mr. Lowe remarked that a liberal policy was the 
wisest and truest policy, and accordingly he gave the Tj oion Company 
1 1 ,000/. a year more than they had first bargained for. But the reu 
test bwhotner thb is the lowest rate at whicu the Oovemment could 
secure Uie efficient perlbrmanco of the contraot; and thb b tbo 
queF.lion which the Select Committee will have to examine. The 
samo test may bo applied to the state of affairs in Bloomshuiy. 
Can an offident staff be obtained at the present scale of salaries P 
The Trustees assert that it cannot, that good men are constantly 
bung drawn away from thorn, that those who remain are dissatisfied 
and unsettled, and looking out for chances obewhere, and that the 
whole establishment is grwualiy becoming deiuoralizra. It b quite 
clear that the sort of men who are wanted for the Museum are not to 
bo found in abundance, and that even if men could be found at 
low salaries to discharge the mere routire duties of .the place, it 
would in the end be more profitable to pay a little more lu order 
to EM^curo the services of men who are capable of rising above 
routine work, and of promoting tho interests of loanung and 
science. The British Museum is an establishment by itself. Ita 
officers belong to a peculiar class, possessing special qualificationa, 
and it is difficult to ^imagine any public departmeut to whicffi it 
would be more unwise to apply a grudging and pincliiiig pant- 
mooy. If iLshould turn out that the Government have ii^oool!. 
to spare on the Zanzihar contract, they will be in a position to 
grant the application of tho Trustees of the British Musouiq for 
a small fraction of that sum. 


TUB ITALIAN OPEBAS. 

I pXACTLY the same story miulit be told about tbo proceed-^ 
ings at Drury Lane up to tub moment as about those at' 
Covont Garden, narrated iu our last number. Not a single oew or 
unfamiliar work has hitherto been given at Her Majesty's Opera; 
but iu compensation various singcra have appeared, who, although ' 
unknown here even by name, have, with more or less good reason^ ' 
f^uiri'd aunif3 sort of distinction aoroad. Mr. Mapleson was loss 
liberal in liis early promises than Mr. Gyo. Three out of four 
" novelties ” advertised in his prospectus are no novelties at all, - 
unless well-worn operas become novelties on account of the sfraj^s 
fact that certain of the dratmUia peramia are to be newly coat. 
Za Fawnta has been fumlliar here ever since it was produced by 
Mr. Lumloy at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1847, on the first night 
in tho first year of the opposition at Covont Garden— when 
Signor Gardoni made hb debut Ixl Loudon as Fernando, and Madlle* 
Sanchioli, also a stranger, was the Leonora. How thorougUy 
amateurs are acquainted vrith every scene and ^rasoof JDmorm 

i Le Pardon d$ Jt^oormd) need scarcely be told. Brought out in ita 
talian dress, and with ib new titl^ at tiie Royal Italian Opera 
(1859^, under the superintendence of Meyerbeer nimseir, who 1 
an active pmt in the reheonals, it hae ever been one <u t* ^ 
popular, ns it b undoubtedly one of the moet * ’ ' ' 

Lew’s lyric dramas, boldii^ its own even a 
a composition of a vety different order, and 
masterpiece. Nor bus the Afg 
always acceptable when BladUe.' ( 
of the herome— so ttoliko in 
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to tbo 70 il MlgBon of Goethe's Wtlhtlm mofe clmm 

to bo otfM A than the other pieoM aoiittieratod. 

The only itbiNilttto tiorelty spoken of by iho director of Her 
MojoBty*8 0 pm is e postiiumous work 1 ^ Italfe. The • libretto is 
foimded upon one of Walter iSoott's 7 Wm of the Orusadernt, which 
Mr. Maplesoa announees with a conKlomorate title in two Ian- 
gnages — ^^17 TaHmiumo ; or, Ms XhfffAt of ike Leopard** That Hahe, 
who, from tiie ^iegexf JhcieUe (183 5), the Mgdk of Arttne (1836), 
founded on the Mantm heeoaut of Abb^ Provost, the first and only 
opera composed by an English musicmn for the celebrated Maltbrnn, 
down to the ^oklnnian Girl, the lloao of Cttetilh, and their some- 
what leas vigorous snccessors, playi;d for many I’ears the |Mirt 
which, acoording %o 4^e expression of Jules Janin, Ab'xaiuiro 
l>unijui(p^)plajedih another way —that of" fe amuerur"--- 
had nearly finished an opisra upon which ho set gn^it price, wsw 
widoly rmuoured in musical circles. If Sir Michnel Costo has 
conseutod, as is stated, to supply everytliing wanting to emu- 
ploto the work, it will bo dounly welcome ; for though Ealfe 
was by no means a grant composer, ho unquostiomiblv held his 
place, even wheii Vincent Wallace came to contest it— not lo 
•peak of Sir fTuliti.s Benedict and Mr. G. A. Macfiirrcii, moro 
gifted musicians than either of them. U is hoped then that 
Mr. Mapleson may be enabled to redeem bit) pledge, and thiit tho 
Talwitaro will poMtrvely bo forthcoming, more especdally ns 
Madlle. Christine Tlilsson is to siifitaln the chief olinrncter — J ldith 
Plnntagenet. Tho final elhuse in the pi*oepectus, referring to 
Tjoedeux JowTHPee ("2ic f/is* or the “ Wunsj'rtrarjrr,^* aa 

tile Geminiis call it)— "tlie production of a*Lich,]iiat wn'^oii, <‘Pt>atcd 
so mttch eiitisfaction iu uiiL^ical circles ns to iiuluco the diroctor 
to Tenant the opera, tf the other important iirrun gem cuts will 
permit'* — is amusing. The coinpliTiictit to Ciicriibiui, nnd to thopo 
who hold with Bct*.t1iiQTcn that Oheruhini was one of tho grontest 
of diEDiatic composers, is doubtful. And tlifn it may ho asked, 
what nw " the other impmlaut iirratigemen ts 1* | 

To more than these proniisos Mr. Mnpleson I ins not committed | 
himself, but, like Mr. Oye, in defimh of novelty, is content t(» fall ! 
buck upon tho repcrtoiy convcnitmtly iit iimi 3 . This, although, j 
through ciTcumstaRccM unnecessary to explain, not so varied j 
that of Mr. Uye, who for many years has been snpreiiio con- I 
troller of one particuhir tbi*atrt>, is Butlii-ienlly large, and on I 
the whole np to tho prosent moment good ilso has boeu mado | 
of it. Mr. Maplesou.it must be admitted, posfcwa a ccimpuiiy | 
efflcteift wt all points, a lino orchestra, an oxwllcot chorna, and in j 
Bir Michael Costa tljo most skilful and cxpcwenccd of opjvutic • 
conduetora. Ii would be difiicuit to iiniigino uu\ thing more satia- 
factoiy than thu tmemhk (to um a h^reneh vl^rd for which wo j 
bare no English oquivahmt), oblnmcd bvtlie sagacity and acnqui- 
louB vigilaueo of this admirable chief, who .sccnia hi know ©very 
opm by/'henrt, and is watchful over the minutest detail^. The 
princppif** may unhesitatingly be applied to 8ir 
Michnol Goatn, who has osnicA his right lo it'by long piwjvei-anio 
and rare natural endowments, combined with that rigid entVircc- 
nieat xsf discipline which is no less indispensable to the command 
of a body of tnuMcians than lo that of a i^cgimeiit of soldiers. 

From the list of Mr. Mauleseu's principal singem thi.M year w'o 
xnbw tlie name of Madlle. Mario Mnrinion, wdio, nii her first np- 
pearaneo, created an impression so cxtrufTdiiifuy that it is dilli- 
eult to accrmntfnr Hs weakening and weakening a^ time went on. 
That Bitch was the cose, however, i.s not to bo denied, and wo can 
only attribute it to n strongly pronounced iiianncrisni, which, 
attuebed to all her pcrfomianci^. mnde one porformanc© ap- 
pear 60 like another that, despite her Hingulur ability in a 
special direction, even those who at the fir.Ht wei-e her 
warmest admhTjw heeame more nnd more indifiVirant. *• \'ury 
clevor and brilliant,*' everybody said — but really, at last, 
no one enred much about it. The other ivkuowlt'dgetl 
favourites of Ilor Majesty's Opera — including aiiioug the luclica 
. Madlle. Tiotjens, Madame ChrisUno Nilssuu, Madame TicIk'Hi- 
. Battini, and Ins^ not least, Mudllc. Iluia di Murska (absent in.^t 
year) ; among tho gontlemnn, «Signors Moiigiui, C'ltmpaiiini, 
Fimflelli, Kmaldini, Itotn. Meerdioroz, Aguesi, Borclla, not to 
name the mhior satellites— iiaro nil appeared, lu addition to thcsi*, 
Ifo. I&apleson, like tho diroclor of tho rival theatre lo Bow Bfi’eet, 
has tried oxperimontA with strange singoYB, or at least singc^rs 
atrango to this country ; and, on the whole, with proportionate 
•a cc ci a. In bis prospi'cttis the Drury Lone manager itssiiTes us 
that t'ha merits or the new artists be has engaged justify him 
in oosffi'dantly snlgeeting them to the Hoveru ordeal *' of ** being 
p rs Bsnted to the patrons of Dev Majesty's Opera.” This, at first 
aig^t, would -not, in the eyes of cniitiui.sseur.4, rignify a great deal, 
-••edog that, for the most part, freqtientera of tlm Italian Opersi are 
smt universally regarded as aver-subtle judges. The talk *ubout a 
** double -compimy 'moreover, is somewhat grandiloquent ; whilo 
Bud about, the "induction of this great work,” rntorringto tho 
SMswimto of Bslte, of which no one, Sir Michael Co.^ta perhaps 
f axoepted, just now knows anything, seems a trifio overstiainod. 

I Mr. Mbij^saon may be congratalstsd on more than one 
•dfhis new aequuitiona. Bignor Medini, who appeared on the first 
A^l^i^ht of Bie asnsem as the Duke of Fermra, m Lnertsdn Borgia, 

•I Tdice, and is an actor of cunaidcnt))le kitelUgeuee. 

j^svea’i a tefndctti^ to force hie voice, and thus 
ovos ^;n«rlk his intonation. This was not onlv remarked 

\ hat is other oparaa. Mndllo. Ostiive Tomoiii 
is open b ■ youth and a ptepossessuig appsanmee ^ 

“ ^ ^ "ay of doiii^ if»«nr to do satnte justice to nie part of 

. ' <\ltOgOther. -wfaieli we have seen so many' 


distiiifluidisd aiibts, tarn Itadame Btoioto Msd a moAM Miia^ 
and MadUo. Emma Albant. *Madlio. TonriMsi Is wt ignMiit • 
inexperioneed as an actress, while as a singer, though her wdice 
is young and fresh, sho has much to km .and as uMch 
to unlearn. In the same opoia, and cm the same ueossiiia, auoti^r 
stranger, Signor Del ruente, a barytone, appealed. The duuneler 
assigned to him was lligoietto. His voice possssses a esrtmn 
marked individuality, but hie method of delivery is net akms 
precisely logitinrHite, and therefore not always precisely actable, 
hicveilbeloss, though far from being a Ronconi (the lugoietteimr 
e.rceHoni'ti), Signor Del Pueute bus unquettionable ability ; ana 
notwithstandiug bis wont to iziako more than is demaiidea eut '«(tf 
every situiuiuh nnd position, tboro is cnouf^ in oli he dosB’to 
oiicimrago tho belief that one day ho inny achieve excellence, hoih 
in iho histrionic, and vocal departments of his calling. Aasthor 
ii«^wcoiner, MacUlu. Justine Maevitz, with a pkusing contrako 
voice, looks pretty, sings very well, oud acts with UveHosia— 'in 
short., is a moio than acecptuhle Maddalena. laat and least, a 
Signor Pro impersouates the Hpiuktmjt Sparafudlo, in a maimer 
to cause regi'el for tho ubsem;© of Simior Toll — not to name Bio 
Spar.ifucilo of Spnralhoilee, Signor Tagliafico. Madlle. Maovitz 
shortly fdtciwards, Madame Trebelli being indisposed, was east 
for A^iicena in tfiu Troi)tUtnvi, and Siguor Del Fuimto for the in- 
compreheusibio Ckrito di Diuio — botli making a steq) in advnnce, 
auguring well for tlielr fulnre career. 

Anotlior newcomer, Madlle. Alwhai Valeria, nn Englishwoman, 
(or at luast an Aiuciican), we liolioie, who studied first at tJie 
itoynl Academy of nuder Mr. Wallworth, ond thou took 

leb. 4 ou/i from Signor Ardili, made her first appenranco on ouf 
Anglo-lUlian Hinge, as tlni J^ady ICinriciittta i/f r'lotuw’s tariibly 
huidiiHiyed Martha, .Mndlle. Valeria, notwithstundnig the manifest 
di-'^dviinlAgo of cuniiug iuimediHlely iifccr Mndllc. ilma di Muiska 
in tho same part, fu'hicved u hiir .miccosh, and won tho stereotyped 
©neon', in " Qui sola vingin lor whir-h bIic substitulGd, in 
ac(*ordanco with provaktiL (‘Ubtoin, Moore's " Last lloau of 'Sum- 
mer.” A sillier cuhIouj, wlieii Itnlinn iqiom is in question, could 
seflTOtOy lie inia^intM,!. ^ VS e nrw nwaro that Madame Adelina .Hitti 
set tho ©xninplo by intrivluciiig llomc^, Sweet klouio ” ntber 
the eu(y.>ro which usually foli >\v.«i wJuitowi* other irrelevHiit 
piece sho may linppim to sing rn tho l.eSrion bcimiu of 'tho 
Jlttrhm'v ; Iwit gv«»iil. :irtisl-s ph(*Mld be copied iu their perfect 
tti'hieveniPiitB, not in their unaccountable <*cc.ontric fl*es. Madlle. 
Valeria, who hiii* boeii iu Italy, and hn.s sung at concerlA in 
Enghiud, wwA a on th»* London operatic hoards. Mm’O 

credit iH tliewforo dm: t»i Jier for the fovourabJe iinpnisskn 
she created. Her voice is good in iJio highur tom*R of it.? 
rcgi«»*r, and is in a certain d-'greo tb'vible; but it atill 
inciis cidtivalion, which, so for um wo nro able to judge, only 
the inoH diligent mid luetliodiiNil study can bring. The first 
I't.preHenlfitiori of La J^acuriftt, besidt^s introducing Madlle. Ti© 1 j©iw 
ill n part t-lw) had never pi’eviouf-iy c^^njed in Tjondmi,. 
brought forward a new teuor. Signor Antonio Arnuibiivo, 
who, if wo iuuy belb^v© the otlicinl prospoctni*, has already insdu 
the tour of Italy, Sicily, and Stafuu. A new tenor, supposing 
him poss©«st'iI of Voice and capiibilitiee, ia •n rttra avis ; nnd, IBio 
a new Hojirano, h:is always the. chnncR, to employ the hinguago 
of operatic tritic.=?, of •‘hiking tho town by ^slorni.” Signor 
Aramburo, how'ever, took nothing by stonu.*' That hfe has a 
good voice is undeniable, and Ihut be ban iu a great inemuro 
learned how to u.**© it i» equally beyond question ; and thk was 
shown by Ilk didiiwy of the lamoits nir, "Anghd d' muore,” ii» 
tho last act. Wherever dramatic energy or dramatic expresskn 
is required Signor Awmbaro woh smlly deircient; aad Ehe 
gre.Ht scene iu Which Fernando I’cproaclMjs the King w-Hh tlio 
indignity thrust upon him under tho simulated form of honour 
left him powerless, it was, in truth, entirely boyond hk capacity. 
WhelliCT the fact of Mario, among all rcpre%ontntlves uf Femanao 
incnmpombk, being in tho house to a degreo intimidttlsd 

Signin’ ArauibuTo it k not easy to say ; bait thuet ho is capllUe 
of miicli beater thmgs than ho Qchkveu on tho evening to wUeh 
wc ri.*ier has been exemplified on more than ma occasion, and an 
none more coii^iumiigly rliau llio other night, when ho appeared'* 
as i'ollio (K> thoT^orma of Madlle. Tietjens), by his niaiilj ben^ 
ing nnd vigorous though tniexaggorated singing, like Taxnbeffik 
bei'oiM bitn, almost 'mideritig thit inofit iuaipid of dramatic psv- 
soimges acceptable. Signor 'Castelnuny, another now baiytone- 
hose, Who mado his first appearatico ns Mopbistophelcs, in FlmB, 
did not CTC'ato a very lively iuipression. He gavo a i^re than 
usually grotesque delxncalion of tlie cbaracler, and sang in a sj^lo 
hardly lesB grotesque. NevertlfclcsB thk geittlcinitii has uiitfitM* 
tiotianle abilitv, as was subseqiientiy evineod by Ms impencmatton 
of Lotliitrio 111 Migfton. Of the other new comers— ^^Signora 
Oantnni, CoTHiii, and Oatalani, the last * of whom nppeaired nn 
Suturdi^ M Mephktopbedes— wo prefer epcaking on another ocea- 
aioQ. WHh these. Ike Hat of Mr. Mnpksoh^s mostiwoent etigsBe* 
ments clnses. He him 7)oa been quite so fertonato as Mi.-Gje^ 
who Rt least can boast of Iff. MmimI. 

There ate no more mnarks to ofibr abotit -lir. Maplesoo^miar 
singers, nnd we haveBierely toaddIfoitiSteOldozKe Intvst, atumal, 
done gcK)d Aervlca to hk establkhmeiit. About fffadUe. Tie^ens 
as LueresHi lk«gsa,flcnmiiimtide,lim IVamlwe};Vakarane 
(£e« IlugmaU), and Karma, it will muneeto.ea^ ifoat aoWi as 
of leeent yaan, she inasntahis her poBlioil ik the ha^thme 
saccasBor of (Kaha GiisL Tbk /^reat artist has added anothar 
chaiacter lo her aheady axteiitive ispcftQi7--iui»eW| ibfit 
l^norahi'DoaisettBB Aeoritaj aad Iheagb' it 
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Hbfitmctodly it sbanii and therefore inadmUeible. Practically, 
however, mnet recollect that the oonatructioiu if openly di»> 
play^'wotild have been in the ponderoua forme ineeparable from 
the Italian tranHlation of the flying buttrcee, and we may well be 
thankful that Wren had rocoiirso to that which we do not ecruplo 
to call, under all the circumstances^ an architectural white lie. 
There is a much stronger justiflcalion for the adoption of tho 
double cupola, and we regret to find reason to boliove, if tho 

n daon is to be credited, that the elongated form of the oxtornal 
ewas adopted contrary to Wren's favourite wishes. 

Mr. Longman's concluding chapter on the Futuro of St. PauVs 
deals with the question of its decoration in so judicious a manner 
that we shall tak«|)eave to extract somewhat freely from it, in tho 
hope that the designs on which Mr. Barges is ongaged will be 
found to have been constructed on analogous principles 

How colour should bo given is the next point, it can bo given by trans- 
mitted light ; by externHi application in the shape of painting or gilding ; 
and by material. Transmitted light is obviously an inip«>rt«nt niinns of 
giving colour, but can be of only ILmited application, and, as it has Almady 
been considered in a previous chapter, it Is unnecessary to enlarge upon it 
here. Fainting, In the form of pictures on walls, accomiug to our nuideni 
experience, is, ot least in the present instance, unauited to our cHmato. 
Even as an Imitation of marble, notwithstanding Sir Christopher Wren's 
use of paint for this purpose, his example would now find but few followers ; 
•and tho only way in which paint can he applied to stomw seems to ho as a 
coloured wsali, in certain positiona, where any other miMic of obtaining the 
effect of colour is diflicalt. Gildiug in certain parts of the building is 
obvloudy indispensable ; but. from the foregoing considerations, it ecciiis to 
f<dlow that, in our climate colour must, with some small exeuptions, lio given 
^ mainly by materifih Here again the question for eunsidcratioo does nut 
tbi difficult to answer, for tho only Missiblo culunrt'd matoriala are 

.marble, mosaic work, and majolica, and or these some aru suited to one 
^ ^'ondition and others to another. That the use of mosaic Ls essential can 
w xe^|K]iy he a matter of dispute, for tho application of marble to concave 
pcrulltaiees ia by no means easy, and probably would bo comparatively 
who Lokitivo at Ally considerable height from tlie eye. It seems clear, then^' 
of tiie dome and the cupolas of the side aihles, to fuiy notbitig of 

what nrc should bo treated in mosaic. • • . Thi* otiicr mode of pro* 
want arc material, namely , by marble, has now to l>e considered. It 

. -ffily be taken as an axiom that no architect would make use t»f 

himitclf, u\ any rate Internally, were murblo equally nvailnblo ; and that the 
bach rjsaily of colour consequently arises from the use of stone. But the entire 
* ftubstitution of one material for the oilier ia not necessary. A surface of 
marble may be substituted for a surface of stone, and the cost be 
thereby greatly lessened. Tho extent to which this substituiioii should 
1)0 carried is aim a question for tho architect. The terrifying spectre of 
** siirawllng aaints *’ and emblematic tlgurcs thus entirely vanishes, for it is 
obvioua tlint, as a general imlc, it is only in mosaics that ligiires can Ijc 
introduced. It Is true that the designs for tho mosuics. whether in the 
dome, the cupolas, or lliu spandrels, will re(|tiirs urtiatir Aill of the highest 
cxeellont^e fur their production ; but it is equally clear that they will not 
easily give room for extravagaocea represeuUiig peculiar ideas as to worship 
4)r doctrine, 
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W £ are glad find that Mr. Julian Ilnwthome’s first work 
baa a sufiicieut character of its own to mark it oif from tbo 
writings of that most original of American authors, his father. We 
werei we must confess, a little alarmed lest wc should find in 
JBrmoHt some feeble echo of tho Scarlet Letter, or of tho Jiouae of 
Seven Oahletu There ia indeed a considerable reseniblancoi biit 
A teaemblnnce that may well come from iuberitonce, and not 
from imitation. Generally speaking, a great writer should allow 
bis children to ratige at freedom through the whole of litera* 
lure, if only they would coueent to allow their fatlior's writmgs 
to be to them a sealed book. For if, at tho age when every* 
thing that a father docs is invested with a sanctity of its own, 
his books are read, the chances are that his faults os a writer 
will be acquired by his children, and will bo reproduced with 
all the feebloim of imitation, should any of them in their turn 
to literature. Whether Mr. Julian Hawthorne did not 
read his father’s stories till his judgment was formed, or whether, 
though he did read them, he had a mind vigorpus enough to 
keep his own individuality, tho result nt nil events is that, 
to a great^ extent thon we should have eximctod, ho stands 
befbre ua cm his own ground and on his own merits. Hod wo 
lead hU first novel without knowing the author's name, we 
should have been stirnok by its power, nor should we have found 
it more wanting in originality than the best of the novels that 
come before ue» While wo freely concede groat merit to Breemut, 
wa must at same time admit that its foulta aro still greater. 
The admirable promise of the first volume is not fulfilled in tho 
second: a pleasant atory of homely oountiy Hfo degenerates into 
A mormd love story of a peculiarly otronsivo kind, while a super- 
stitious element of what we may may call magnetioo-mesmerico- 
spMtualism ia introduced, which, to our mind, ia very silly. 
It is here that we trace the chief resemblutico to his father a 
writinge— A resemblance, however, that is sadly marred. The 
elder Hawthorne's mysticiem was so hidden, as it wero, by 
the poetry with which he clothed it, that, like the mysticism 
of a Jf^ummer Bight's Dream or the Tetnwet, it never shocked 
one by its nakedness. If he believed that the earth hath bubbles 
as the water has, it was not, at all events, the earth of xailway- 
i tmd conductors. His s^ts when they left the body for a 
cbw^ ^aon did not get into truns where the breakman came in, took 
rtwes wot. mgf opened the stove door with it, peeped into tho red* 
Kitoan..* a moment ^ chunk of wood from the 

open it in ofiiveny.” He would have been shocked 

a vob. Londons 
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with tite want of harmony^ wheh the spirit qf the dying heroine, 
travelling after the hero for miles, found him in a railway-car withV. 
his feet up, resting on the seat in front of him tiiat ho him 
** reversed,"^ and leaving the telegraph wires to scud and dod^' 
unnoticed.” His exquisite taste too would have kept him from 
dealing in premonitions and presentiments so freely as his son, and 
whenever be dealt at all in the supernatural he would havo taken 
care to cast such a haze over it as to leave it in doubt whether 
after all there might not be in each case some natnral explanation. 
But we must leave our comparison between the father and tho 
son, and turn to the story ib>el£ 

The plot of the story is. if a little complicated, at all events 
origitml, while for those who like a secret there is a secret kept 
up till nearly the end. Wo hesitate whether to begin our explar 
nation with tiio hero Brossant, or with the fhtber of the two 
heroines— for two thero are — Professor Valeyon. It will perhaps 
be must convenient to follow tiie rule of eenioree priores. Tne 
Professor then, wbo is by far the pleasantest and most natural 
character in the book, bad in his early days a friend and a mis- 
tress. It WAS tho old story. The friend proved false, and, by the 
help of falsehoods, convincing the girl — tiie daughter of a rich 
Southerner— that Valoyon was unfaithful to her, wen her for his 
own bride. After a few years of wedded life she ran away from 
her husband, leaving with him their only child— a sickly boy. All 
her property hud been settled upon her, and ** it was only the event 
of her death intestnto that could have given her husband the 
right to W'ill it away at all.” Sho made, howevor, no claim to it, 
but supported herself by keeping a boarding-house in a village, 
whore many years later her former lover, now Professor Valeyon, 
who had also married, came to settle in hia widowhood with hia 
two daughters. Tiie faithless friond had been doubly falso. for 
he had been himself engaged at the very time that he roobed 
Valeyon of bis love. lie moots his old flamo a few years after 
his marriago, and it is a suspicion of an intimacy existing between 
the two that chiefly led to his wife leaving him. This woman 
affcorwiirds marries, we must add, wealthy old Knickerbocker” 
of tho name of Vandorplauck. All these events aro but briefiy 
told, 03 they arc supposed to havo happened some twenty years or 
BO before the story opens. 

Tho first scone of tho story, as indeed most of the scenes, are 
laid in Professor Viileyon's parsonage. We hove the Professor 
himself thus pleasantly aud humorously introduced to us : — 

Opi>i»lte tho iablo stotiil a ehair, straiuht- backed and severe, in which 
Profeiisur Valcyun always tsut when ul work. He had a thcorv that it was 
nut w'dl ti> be tuu much ut bodily ease when intellectually occupied. 
Directly behind the chair, u|ioii the bhclf of a book-case, Ktood a idastcr cast 
of Shakcsiuettrc's face, tho nose of which was most unaccuuntaiily darkened 
and poliHhcd. It is doubtful whether cvea the Professor himself could have 
cleared up tho mystery of this deepened colour in tho immortal bard's nose. 
But whoever, during those hours set apart by the old gentleman for solitary 
labour and meditation, had hsppeneil to perp in at the window, would ten 
to one have beheld him tilted thoughtfully bock in bis chair, abstractodly 
twcokiiig with tho forefinger and thumb ot bui right hand tho sacred feature 
io question. Ho bad done it every day fur many years past, and never 
once found himself out ; and doubtless the great fioet was by fox too broad- 
miinled ever to think of resenting the liberty, especially as it wus only hi 
bis most tboughiful moments that the Professor meddled with him. 

lie ha» just received a letter from Mrs. Vandorplauck, in which 
aho states that the faitbloss friend— if we knew his name it 
would fiavo us from the charge of an almost Homeric use of 
epitbots — has bequeathed to him the care of his only son. 
TreacherouBly though he had treated the Professor, yet he know 
tho generosity of Lik nature, and was sure, it would seem, that 
ho could not but ** feel a vital interest in the bo^ ” ns the son 
of his former friend and his old love. P'otiowiDg close upon 
the letter arrived the aon, Bressant, tho hero of the tale, a 
very tall and broadly built young man. with a close brown 
beard and quick comprehensive eyes.” The Professor, and the 
reader too, ns soon ns he gets any insight into the story, aro 
convinced that be ia tho son of tho uitbless friend and of his wife, 
tbo present lodging-house keeper. About her name too, 1^ the 
way, there is a mvstory, and alao indeed about the hero’A She is. " 
always called Abbio, us ho is called Bressant, but whether Abb 
nndBresbant are Christian names or surnames, or a mixture of T 
two, ns is once hinted, we never learn. Abide, as soon as she ^es 
Bresbant, is convinced, from his strong likeness to his fatber/that 
be is her sou, but for some reasons that we do not understm&i she 
does not speak out. Bressant’s is a strange character, thc^h we 
hardly like to say an unnatural character. ” There w^” as the 
Professor said, y 

an uncertainty, In talking and aasoriating with him, as to What he would 
do or ray ; an ignoranco »f what might bo his principleiH and points of 
view : an iinpossibility of suppoulng him governed by cmaibon laws. 

He was at first apparently utterly devoid of^ail sympathy, and, 
thouj^h he soon proved a too. apt pupil, was' ignorant of even a 
suspicion of love. He was ambitiouA he was doaL and he was a 
muscular Christian. Ho longed for tne renown of a St Paul or' a 
Luther, and at first he seemed to have his body completely 
under the mastery of hia mind. But the Pkofesaor had two 
daughters — one a perfect saint, the other by no means imper- 
fect as n sinner. Tbo Professor in kis simplidlty b^es 
that Bressant may leom gentidneis from hia danghteisi the 
s^nt Sophie buma to guide him on tiie path to heaven, little 
suspecting that he may guide her on tiie path to love^ while 
Cornelia, pure and innocent though she was when tto story openSL 
is found to have a nature as capAle of uniustnuiied pasW^e^ ' 

treaehesy. Sophie, on BiessanPa atrival^ b omtflned to to mil 
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ViOoeM^ aod does not see lumtffl dder aister Oomelfai 

kadwt home on her fiiat Timt to New York and the great woiid, 
SheftLoea not in the least suspect that, utterW ignorant as 
Breastot and Cornea had hefoxe boon of loTe. and short though 
the time was that they were together, they had both taught and 
leamt a good deal. Had there been no %phie, Bressant would 
have learnt a lesson of tenderness from Cornelia, and would have 
made a model husband and a good—- perhaps a great— man. Had 
there been no Cornelia, Bressant would hare learnt much the 
same lessou ftom Sophie, with much the same result. Un- 
happily, he does not see both the sisters at tho same time ; 
but haying partly fallen in love with Comeliai and made 
, her wholly fall m lose with him, ho partly falls in love with 
Sophie^ and makes her also wholly fall in loye with him. In 
Cornelians abaeoce in the fashionable world he becomes Sophie’s 
accepted lover, and the elder sister returns to find the marriage 
close at baud. iBut she does not return the same girl that 
she went, and in this sudden change there ia much that is as 
disagreeable as it is, wo believe, untrue to nature. The talk of 
aodetv in New York and the literature which society roads must 
bo indeed of a peculiarly vile and aednctive kind, if a young girl 
of nineteen, of an innocent nature, brought up in a quiet parsonoge, 
could get so quickly corrupted. She— who had been her sister's 
bosom friend— on nor return homo at once seta about seducing 
her sister’s betrothed, and succeeds so well that a few days before 
the marriage is to take place an elopement between the two is 
arranged. Bressant meanwhile had found out that ho was not 
Abbie’s son, but that he was the child of shame, and that, though 
his father was her husband, his mother was her rival. lie had 
not, therefore, any claim whatever to Abbio’s money, lie seems 
utterly corrupted, howevoi^ and means to run away with'it at 
the same time as with Cornelia. A niebt or two before the 
day fixed for the wedding, there was a ball given. Sophie, who 
was not well enough to go to it, os it was winter and the snow 
was lying very deep, had sat up in her room trying on her 
wedding-dress. But os she walked up and down a ** lot> 9 e board 
creaked dismallv.” She sat down again, but hero the author shall 
spook for himself, as, when we come to ominous creaks, we feel 
that wo are on a subject where we are by no moans at homo 

. She eat quite stiU, autl perhaps fell into a light, half-waking fllnmher. 

' A while afterwords, sliu suddenly started io her chair, hei head raiseil, os 
if listening. The lire burnt as warmly aa ever, but Suphio was trembling 
inconircllablT, and her heart was beating most uiimercifhlly. tilie walkeil 
<(uickly and blindly, with outstreceked liamls, to tlie window. This time 
the ominous board forbore to creak. Its oiucii was fulfilled. 

Bho runs out in the snow in her wedding-dress and pursues her 
'faithless lover. Sinking with fatigue, she calls out, Bressant, 
Breasuut t ” Either he had actually heard a faint echo of that 
unearthly ci^ ” (and vet we must remember that lie was very 
hard of heanng), his spiritual ear htul taken cognisance of the 
call of Sophie B soul.” lie tunis about and soon finds her, lying 
appareutlv lifeless in the snow. She is carried home, and ia 
brought DAck to life only t<i leave it once more. Comolia is 
stricken with remorse, and asks Sophie to toll her father all her 
cruel treachery and to ask for his forgiveness. Bressant disappears. 
Uo takes tho train for New York, intending to go over to Europe 
with his money, and there, forgetting that be had ** a mind, or 
a heart, or a soul,” to live the life of a hog. Happily for him, ho 
falls into a deep sleep, and Sophie into a trance. She wnkes 
up with the knowledge that ho will be back by noon. There 
wore enormous dilliculties in his way, for ho was short of 
money, could not pay liis railway fare, niid had ^*to travel 
on foot and through the snow seventy-live miles of unknown 
roads.” Besides this he had to start ou an empty stomach, and 
could get DOtbinjgp to cat on his way. But Sophie's spirit had 
made him a Chnstion, and ho had made himself long ago mus- 
cular. He set off at a run, was taken a short cut over the fields 
by the spirit, and arrived as the clock struck twelve and Sophie 
passed away. Then the story closes, but Cornelia uo doubt 

L of all this folly about mognetism, or spiritualism, or 
k as we find it variously termed, there is a great deal 
of clever i 3 |L original description and good writing. We should 
not have belk so greatly irritated with the second volume h.'ui 
it not l^en thdIlL the Cornelia and tho Sophie of tho first volume 
were too well drajvn to make ua view willi any couinlacenc^ tlio 
through which they were put. The Professor 
^ap^y romaina to ihe end the same simple nud noble-miudod 
man that he was ik the beginning, Mr. IlAwthorne must 
give ns a story free froip all presentiments and promunitioni. In 
a dramatic pemst of vioab^ is far more efiective when a loss, like 
a thunderstorm, breaks on^e without any warning. Surely wo 
are much more affected whe^ jU’iu®^ ^ 3 ;^ bosom’s lord sits 

lightly in his throne,” than wh^n Cornelia in the sudden stopping 
of a watch given her by her lovek sees— and with good reason too 
— someUdng' portentous. Mr. Hawthorne must lenm a distrust 
too of big woraa. Inception ’* and predicate ” and **impora- 
^vely necessary” and "mudlage” and delegated” are all very 
weU in their proper piacea, though th<»y are a little awkward 
where they occur. Aa for finer intuitions ’’ with their precision 
muralysed, or ** an electric pulsation that seemed to pass thiDugh 
ClorDelia’s blood imbaing it with a powerful ichor,” or the in- 
finitely dusive quality which ia jthe very secret and necesnty of 
its esJstenoe,” tne leas we have of them the better. There are 
certain Yankee&uns ako which might have been dropped in tiie 
^glisb edition. Bncb phrases as ”sbe don’t know” and don’t 


it make” occur too frequency in the talk of people wno fiRt* 
miMnt to be highly educated. In spite of all these drawbaeks, 
there is still enough to make us hoperal that we ahall onoe more 
have reason to rejoice whenever wo hear that a new work ia 
coming out written by one who beats the honoured name of 
Hawthorne. 
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THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR.— THIRD 
SECTION.* 

f 11U£ 6 th of August was beyond all doubt by far the most im- 
X portant day of tho great war which gave its birth to tho new 
German Empire and its deathblow to tho Empire of France. There 
was no critic in this or any other neutral country whose opinion wan 
respected, that ventured to predictspeody, contmuous, and complete 
success to either side before the news of the gieat events of that 
day were flashed over the world by the telegraph. Those among 
ourselves who bod studied and admired the Prussian successes of 
l 866 were yot uncertain how far the loose, though ready, taetica 
which had then triumphed over the veteran leimers of Austria, 
commanding armies that knew nothing of the breechloader, Gotdd 
be relied on when opposed to a foe noted for victories won by 
loose order in days gone by, and now armed with a weapon which, 
by common report as well as in fact, might be rated above the 
needle-gun. The most hazardous prediction that was oflered here 
was tho remark that the French, if rushing into war with their 
old fetes, would find in tho Prussians of to-miy rather the tradi- 
tions of Leipzic and Waterloo than those of Auorstadt and Jena. 
As to Continental lookers-on. the general feeling of uncertainty as 
to the result of the coming contlict may be fairly summed up in the 
words attributed to Baron Kuhn when pressod for his opinion i 

If 1 must choose, 1 would prefer to be behind tho French anii| 
of the two} but 1 had much rather keep out of tho 
altogether.” 

All such doubts, however well grounded before, vaniriisd ^ 
the 0 th of August had come and gone. To say that MacMaho 
had been terribly defeated by superior numbers at Woertb, what 
was it but to acknowledge, in other worda, that the German strategy 
had shown Its superiority of conception at the very outset of tne 
campaigu P To state that Frussard’s corps had been attacked and 
forced from a position of chosen strength near Forbach by troops 
which, even in tho first hasty reports, were plainly but detach- 
ments of the three German corps nearest to him, what was it 
but a proof that neither the new weapon of tho French, nor their 
supposed tactical readiness for sudden action, was nroof against 
the vehement yet well-directed attacks in fiank which had proved 
so fatal to the Austrians four years before P And the world knew 
beforehand that the third great military element, the power of 
orgouizAtion, bod been already developoa by Prussia to such an 
extent as to make her rival tor militaiy fame deeply conscious of 
inferiority in this respect. Marshal Niel’s half-abortive meosures 
of reform, and the legislative debates in which they had been 
criticized and emasculated, had brought this fact prominuntiy 
forward, as acknowledged by France herself. There was nothing 
left that could reverse tlie verdict delivered simultaneously at 
Woorth and Forbach. Admirers of Germany could only wonder 
where her new career of victory would stop. Friends of F^nce 
could at the most re-echo the tiiniperor’s owu desjpoiiding words, 
** All may yet be saved.” Tho great events of this day deserve 
therefore ample treatment in their record ; and we need not wonder 
that tho new part of Count Moltkc’s story is devoted uhsolutel^ 
to them. 

Woorth haa tho place of honour in tho volume; possibly be- 
cause tho heir to the new throne of Germany there nrst led the 
coiitiugeiita of her Btates into united action. Not for its greater 
mnguilude certainly; for, although the chapters on the two 
buttles divide tho Piirt almost exactly, the two odd pages are given 
to Forbach (or, as tho victors have named it, Spicheren), which 
indeed was tho more complicated action, on the German side at 
least, though so much less in diineusiuns than that fought by tho 
Crown Prince. Fc»llowlng the same older, wo shall look at the 
latter first, not with a view to pursuing the oniciol writer through- 
out his tale, but rather to glean freiii it such new light as the 
greater opportunities ond comparatively late date of toe OfiScial 
liistory throw over its phases. 

The first im|K)rtaiit poiut for notice is the clear evidence that the 
battle was not preuicuitatea— for that day at least — by the Ger- 
man tSiiitf. This has beem Jong known puriilvely of 8 pichereii ; hut, 
though stated also of Woertb, it is only now that definite grounds 
can be given for the assertion. These we luive at tho opening page, 
where the orders issued on the evening before by the Crown 
Prince to his commanders of corps are repeated in detalL andsksw 
that nothing beyond a change of front was designed. Indeed tha* 
Corps and Bavarian, as well os the 4 th Ouvolry Division 
(the 2 nd had not yet joined the army), were directed to remain 
atationaiy ; tho Bavarians, however, being to tho north of Ao 



bring its left shoulders round ond advance to the Sauer, wb 
wouhl then cover the three. This muddy stteam, 
to the eye of tho ordinary traveller, here runs firem no 
in a fiat valley of meadows witii steep sides, ] 


* JDer dniti(h-fnMzlhi9tk€ Xritf in iSyo-yj 
llehsb AbthtiltoDg dm giwisn (^cnsrililabfs. 
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tpelifliil iMtan. !nie Frmik 'wm Imown tolie be^oiKl it m fom» i 
MMimtly on tb« defensive. Thidr dl^t W4is natumllj aod 
^litly flonjeetiirad to be the coverif^m tho .vailrond, Tunuiiig 
juft wiihin tbe then Fienck fratleff noni Haguonaii to Biteohei 
which 18 oondueCed into the Vofges along another valley of loae 
dopth behind tho bills whif‘h rifio up on the voAt aide of the 
Sauer. But though MacMahun*a wishes were Uiua rightly 
divined, his meaus of executing them wero much overrated. Tho 
Gormona might have diaeovered indeed that Dauav's corps still 
lin^rcred uselessly about Belfort ; but they could not know that Do 
Failly would nttniu his loitering about ifitache whilst the cumnule 
he was ordered to support was neirm crushed half a day’s marcdi 
from him. They believed that both these generals had already 
joined MooMahon with their comnninds, the trutii beiug that only 
Consoil-Dumosnal's division of Douay’s was with tlie Marshal ; and 
they^ were not disposed, thorefnre, to risk .an attack on tho enemy 
in his chosen position without giving time lor bringing up the 
First Bavarians and Werdor's Corps of .BHden and \Viirti«jnberg 
tKiops, the former of which was considerably to the north or 
rear of the army, the latter to the east, having moved up tho 
Bbine by the roads near that river. Another g(^od cause fur delay 
was the knowledge that tho Vl‘** Prussian Cm*pM, whicli was to 
Qompleto the mass of the Third xVrmy, was just pnsHing through I^an* 
dau, and was sending its loading division on so rapidly that it would 
connect itself with the Crown I'rince's right rear the next day. 

But hei'e we roust join decided issue with the German writer on 
emo important point. Tho position of M acMalKiii was not, in 4uu‘ 
judgment, nearly so strong hh ho rcpresent/i it ; certainly it does 
not dcoervo the chameter aircribed to it of being so formidable 
that ** its hohU*r might cv(ui reckon cm a siicccsh over a far superior 
ibnvmy,** It is admirably described in its d»?fiiils. But the fact 
^ that the hills beforo Vitwschvinller and Btsai»Mhaii^cn are " of such 
^i^an undulating and wooded a character as to favour the employ- 
^ nont strong swarms of skirmishers,*’ is 8ur4‘ly a very bad featore 
*• the hoy-'point of a deienHive position. \Vc go further, and 
.Ytato boldly that any one adio stniulB on those hills and looks 
down upon ilie Jittlo t.jwn of Wncrtli below twhich hero almost 
fills the Saner vallev), and, obsei-viiig first how tlie wooded slope.-* 
continue into its very enclosures, then vi($wo the opposite and 
more open steeps diiwn which tbe GcrmaTia came, will not 
hesitate to dccUro that MacMnhon m^ver conld havc'incant to 
hold such a position on tlie ntrict dirfciirive at nil. Had ho done 
so, his iudgment os a tacliciun would ^tand condomiied for ever. 
1^0 ; tue French Marshal plainly thought that tiiu enclo-Bures 
would serve to cover his own advance admirably. He forgot that 
ths‘ Oeniians hml become aa much tuctically (packer than their 
foes as Napoleon’s veternns of i8o6wero Ih-m tho battalions of 
Brunswick which they routed at Auerstadt and dchii. Forced into 
a sudden action by the skirmishing of tho eager Gorman troop.*, 
notably by those ’of old Hartm.anu’h TI"‘* BiirariaiiH tirst, ami 
latex of the V*^ rriissian.H, who suddenly culled on tiieir allies for 
aid just as Hartmann, in obodiemeo to positive orders of the 
Crown Prince, had withdratvn thorn from the fight, AfacMabnn 
must hove seen wirii astonishment the rapidity with which his 
foos availed thomsi lves of tim cover he had left in front of bis 
centre. His initrailltMirs had no sooner been driven otf by the 
concentrated fire of the guii.s of the V*** Coqis, supjinrted by than* 
of theXl‘^ than “soon after lo a,m.” Gmornl KirclilmJh gave 
the word to push the infantry in and through AVoerth : and, once 
planted there, thf*y won their wav slowly but suwly iipwiinls 
into the French line of defence. Tho cover boioi'o MrtcMahon'.s 
centre, in fact, formed tho weak point, instead of tbe strength, of 
his pofcitiiin. Strange to toll, to thoso who du not uiidt;r.«tnnd the 
iuiportmjcu of n staff 'oifircr’s piKsitioii wh(‘n a man tills it who is 
equal to its highest re8]K)iisiljilitie.'s the coneentmtimi of tho 
artillery which paved fh« way to the first Gorman am w*s, and 
the whole of tbe di.spo8itioiis whicdi proludod tho nttat’k through 
Wocrtli, are credited wdth tbe utmost distinctuesa, not to the 
Prince, nor to any of bis generals, but to Colonel von Jilsch, tho 
Chief of Staff to the V** Coq>s, who carried out the necessary 
ayrangefnents on his own responsibility. That the victory wna so 
complete was duo no doubt to the flank nttacUa, and oimeeially that 
nado from tbe south on the French left, to which MacMahon, in 
hia first hasty report, nscribed his rout. But the. first onset of (ho 
V*** Corps, wml supported ns it afterwards wn.H by the X J •*», had proved 
&tal to the real tenure of bis line of di fence on tho Froo.<4chwtller 
hills, long before the attacking of Iris lino at both extremities 
destroyed oU hope of his bidding thu strong villagi^s on its 
crest. 

Catalty olBceia who desiro to learn wfant their arm cannot do, 
and orotht not to attempt to do, should study the details of 
HicheVs and Bonoeinam’s famous and unimppy ehargc!i, made in 
mad hope of wresting Monibnmn and h^busehansen from thu 
Bwnrming mfantry that bad seised them. The uificial narrator 
Ims thrown his whole strength into his task at this point, and 
ofto to a mdilo arm the most practical and iustnictive Wson v<*t 
written on its action in modem battle. Tho render will find tlmt 
the honemcn, though showing all the desfieratc valour of the old 
never reached their enemies but imoe, when they 
:H. Imoka an angle of n eompaiiy of engineers which hod thrown itself 
tho finremost line of inwntij, and were even there so iitteriy 
t'UurCifiered by the deadly tiro of the breerhlondon os to he thrown 
l >0 a chtV^*^ without any real gaiiL To the same hopeloM 


ahaitsred battoIicMa withdrew tato the hOls whan- their .jpeahi 
was wrested from thorn. For the foot of the Vosges is 
means a hunting country; and the chaa«q^uta ware aow' 
throwm away, nor their holdem left without cartridgea. r* , 
if we hurry on to sneak of Spichersn witbiu our brief liasits td . 
space, it is but to stucw a single quesUon-^tlint of the meone by 
which the German infantry carried the Bother Borg, or steep Mm 
bare t(xuguc-sluip(^ point of the hills which nil vieitors wQl re- 
collt»ct as projecting promioontly forward in the direction of 
Saarbruck, and which has been lately crowned by a monu- 
ment commenM^rating the achieveiuent Tho facts that it ia 
diilicult to climb iu slones at all without usiim one's hands, 
and lliat the French nod tihiown up musketry trenchea 
along its crest, make the feat appear a perfect marvel at first « 
sight. Tho German luiirative^ however, brings tlie gradual 
steps of tho process into clear light, and it needs hut litllo addi- 
tioiiJil oxplniiatiou to show how the success was won. The plateau 
of Spicherem, it should bo pointed out, though apparently rotroot- 
iiig ucnrly on a level from tho heights beforo it, in reiuity kcepa 
still sloping slightly upward; so that the French batteries were 
fully oxposiid to the firo of the German guns on tho lower ground 
bi^durc it. We see, tlieroforc, thci^ batteries first completely over- 
powered and driven off by supoiior fire. Next, those of Borgfi’a 
division, which hod been planted low'cr down towards the French 
left to lliuiic tbe iieights, w*ero in tholr turn f^roed to rctiru before^ 
superior fin*. The French iniaufry were now left to Indd tine 
liuiplite alone, and the very steepnuss of those prevented th«(ir de* « 
fenders in tlicir trenches beteg aware of the sudden attack which,, 
ahuit 3 General Francois, by Knmeke's orders, lud direct up 
the slope ; so that tho Gerouin HKirinishors presently guiiung tho 
trencluM. ** the Chasseurs, apnarently surprised, were driven otf 
with little resistanco, retiring behind a swell of thu ground furlhnr 
on.” 'i'hc sudden ending of the slope at the pJatoau would natu- 
rally afibi'il a single line of men good cover, ev(m If the treiu^ea 
bd t by tho French had not aided in the object. Frcncois had witli 
him only five companies ; but it was not thenceforward difUcult 
for tfiem, crouching under tho crest of the hill, to hold their posi- 
tion against the scattered filing along the plateau. AVhat they 
bad rejilly to dread in tlioir precuious hold was a bold counter- 
charge by the enemy for the possesbion of his lost tieiichc.-*. And 
when this came presently fitmi the diuigenius point, thi* edge of 
the wood which the French held close to the Uother Berg on Ibo 
Gonuari left Hunk, Francois freely oil'enid his life in leading on hia 
nuMi to repulse it ; and though the companies after his full gainud 
no giound, they hud checkecl the French, and wv*re no longer so 
stniously threatened. It was much later, however, when iho wood 
itself VI u.^ carried and Iboir line nuulo secure; but meanabilo their 
I dropping lire kept Uio French back fnmi the edge of Uio plateau, 
j sij(! nmde it possiblu to bring up tin* guns which just hofMio dark 
appeared on the height to be greeted by the Iniriulis of (he loug- 
trieil infantry, and to decide Frossurd s retrmf.. 

M e have’ dwolt on but a siuglo episode of this runurkablo 
action. Thorn are many others only less iuLere.<tiug than thin 
i’anif>u.8 canning of the hill, thus already nnuie historic, 
which 1ms been selooted by us as tho most proininciir. 'J'ho 
roadcT of history has seldom had a battle no fully uiid yet 
so graphically described as this of JSpicheteii in tin* book no- 
foro us. Tlie tactician will Jind in it such ample mati rinJs for 
ttndy that, if nothing else of tlio wa** wore to bo written, ho 
might gather hero leHsoiiH as valuable ou the use of inhuitry and 
nrtillury as that of Woertb ofi'ers on the more sJiowy arm. Tho 
ciu’cful critic will hardly find a buperfi nous sun teuce in tho vidumc^ 
and will tie knowledge tlmt the writer bos taken almost ns much 
pains to do justice to the eiforts of the French us lo illustrate the 
sulivriurity of the lighting which triumphed over them. 
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SIR CIIARLKS GRANDISON.* 

YYT E oiici* heard i\ Indy — in her day a disltngalsbcd^ letter- 

V V writer — tell how, sotne fifty years ago, m 

her school-girl days, she came upon a copy of 6Vr v 

son, ul that time conBideied as much a book of tho ' ' 

Shu began (o road, und, becoming absorbed in th.y^rial« of the 
herninu, sat in her chamber ciitrauced trod ungihneciouei of the 
dying hours— of tho clock striking twidve o'c^k, one o'etoek, 
two o'clock — till down upon the page eontainjing the elaborately- 
led- up-to crisis alighted a sprawling and podi^ms spider, 
to cover tko whole area. Tho sliock and Xat upon her crxcaM 
nerves was too much ; that night she rea^o more, but mrcatixl 
shuddering and ;.luveTing to fed, leaviplg the dmoHeinctU for the' ' 
morrow. In such readiiifC the spiriy^tt nii natiiw is caught tsu- \ 
consciouifly ; it duvul(qH?d in this emm a narmlivs style of letter- 
writing, so em^y and graphic, fiyVrelcome lo the family dnils* 
that thosfj who recall it feoythat society pavs a real prise 
tor tho substantial convenipRces of our present system of 
postage which has knookvjjr ouch letter-writing on tim head. 
Not that under any drcu^UiDees a revival of Hichardson coifid 
Influence style now. We have drifted too fiir (torn bis mode bofih 
of viewing fuid telling things. His woihsarcMtittast^asastiidj 
to the critic, and can sfill awaken enthusifiim} in intelligent readera 
living in abundant leUare and scarcity of hooks, like those reri- 
dents at the Hills one hot season to whom Macmaley introduedd 
ClSririw i; bi^t is h opeless to ex pect fhe auvcl-T#wder pivijier t!i» 

• Sir OWim A Nswairi Abridged EiUa^ 

Londou : IteatledigD & Seal. 1S73. 
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liad^in^elf uoMmdiiyfi mto Sir C^im Qrmditm as he onoe 
fihep'*^ ^ thts'of the co mplete wmli^ THueehall we say 
abridgment f An abridgmene of a nom I 
-'^If Dialogues of the Dead wore urfhshion, Bichardson and Mndlle. 
de Scuddi^ might bo set to discuss the comparatiTO degrees of 
regret^ or torturo which the shade- of an author feels under 
noeh;rity*s utter neglect or slashing ahridgmont l?hey would 
lie in a condition to decide udietnor it is. least endurable to 
die with the century in which your works have played their 
part, or to soo tliem reproduced in the fbrm of an absiroct ; your 
choicest and most charactotistic passages struck out as imma- 
terial to the storyi the bm comings and goings of the peraou- 
^ agea connected by a propcisition or n conjunction, or a brief 
sentence of modern structure and wording. It is bail enough 
to be forgotten, but we own that our heart bleeds for Kiclmrd- 
8on> under some of the omissions wo iiud in the pro&ant volume. 
We have no objection to passages and scones beiug aelected 
from immamigeably prolix works of a past date ; but let tliose 
scenes stand, as the author wrote them. A work of imagination 
cut' and docked at every tunu-we speak of certain early scenes 
which we have cempoied— every page and every scntoiice sub- 
ject to (•xcision at the will of the operator, cannot como to 
good, ^'ho spirit of abridgment gets the better of every other 
considoratioii. It is not in iiaturo to choose with discivtioi]. 
Aasuino that tlio story must bo told, what is left for elimination 
but the dolails, and what is a novel thal> is worth reading at all 
wrilliout its details? With all respect fur Mrs. IlowiU, there 
arc ocrasiona when we cannot bollove that she is au iidudrcr of 
Itichard.<on, or that her girlhood was ever under his spell, 
^oinetiinca it seems os U' she had made her terst acquuintuuce with 
him pen in hand, prompt to ylrike out every suptirtluous sentence ; 
in policeman-losliion. nudging each ehacacter iu turn to move' on. 
It is vain to attempt to mid Kichacd.«i)n iu a hurry, to get an 
idea of him at the apoed nt which pcojde now rush through 
novels. ^J'lio readers and master writers of an age understand 
niio another. Do liiiew tlmt people would not grudge hiui their 
time, as ho did not grudge thorn his almost painful olaboraiiou. 
A broad, emx'.fully laid fonmlation beiug one of his methods, oiio 
felt more Li Uo living with hie churarters (as wo judge by cuntem- 
/ porary oanmonts) than resiling, of them. People got acquainted 
with them by degroos. '1‘his relation cannot be revived. It is no 
such great matter ; it is bjr no mcons enseutiid that tlm present 
generation sliotdd read Str Charles Orandisoti. Only let them 
not think they nrc reading him to advantage iu reading au 
abridgiiient, where the terrors and pas.'«ioii of tho heroine 
in her extremity, luul tho vivacity of Charlotte Grandiuoo, 
^ire stintf'id watch iu inand, and niiuialired out by the apace they 
tidee up in tK/» page. All wjio know luiy thing ol' the sLury wiu 
rocnli the oireiinistancos und«>r ivhich hero and hoi'oiiio meet, and 
bow* he rcHcues her from ii compulsory marriage*. I'Jio whole 
nurmtive* of the abductiaii is given with uucoinmeu life iiud truth. 
Tho scenes are in the author's most aninmted rnuimer, nor is 
there anything to oHiuid a .scrupulous taste, lie has tho dlstinctost 
idea of ovory ni.'tor. AU move and energize before him— snullliug 
parson, iii.«uJont hirer, ^etermteed heroine. Ooiisideriug the 
circiiin.-taiue.^*, and that thf*y were quite within the bounds of pro- 
buhility when ho wTotc, Bichardson ought to bo alkiwed his own 
pace ; yiit oven here the niceties of tnith are siu'ritlucd to despatch. 
It is not: a questiou of .d) or telling a posy djsciiesioii on any of the 
points of prndwice or iiiurolity with which the work abounds; 
it is the essonre of tho idory, the quality that makcit it meinomblo 
as a tiction, which is thus MudM. It is not doing justice to a 
scene to give only iU climax. But, ns an instance) of tho inethoil of 
ahricignieiit, wo quote one original passage which is abbreviated in 
tlic copy before iis into live lines. PerhajM the part which 
precedes the npneuranco of the hero is regarded as merely intro- 
ductory and to DO mode sboit work of, but it is one of tho most 
cfTcctive points of tho story. In escaping from Sir liargravo tho 
' ' ^ 'i'C 2 iught hi the doorway: — 

■ I out squeezed me dreadftilly as t was 
lied out Willi blood. 1 Moreameijl ; hu 
covering inv*lf, **8o, so, ^ou liave 
#e, I hope.'* I wiH out of brvsth, niy 
1 oue of my niTiis wun bruised. 1 have 
door with violoius*, mil knowing, to do 
the doorwsy. 

fl half wildly, I ^remember. T throw 
) kHlod me, I hops— weii now 1 )io|)S— 
you niosn over (ho poor cro uiiri* you 
eat teDdernesH ami constcriiatkm ; and 
y UXSI 7 DI that, ni'vcr Jjaviwg f It such 
il to ilcoth ; ri'pcttting iny l^Kilisii •• Ho, 
wr, will (0 the gentlewwni'n, sir. llerirc. 
about me.’* My kead<owam j i»y ey«o 

failed mo, tmd 1 fiiiTUeii quite away. 

Ill the abridged version of thispnilmgG poor Harriet is not allowed 
to fav a word lor herself. All is^mpivseed into **I talked half 
wildly.*’ Aud yet we think she liorself not luinatn rally 

for a pious but iikLignmit boautr, and ^ttily too. it is probably 
u scruple of propriety which reavee tbd yeader to suppose that 
abiruiso in the term madh her nose bleed, while tho oxi^encieff of 
cuilailnienv ctit out the especnilly Ilkbaidsoiiiaii trait wiiioh 
follows, when tho villaia, nanio-strnok and really thinking her 
dylug, secures the bloody Laudkerehief and thrusts it into the 
** If she did not recover, that should not appear against 


behiiid«--dftesafft.o£ldiacuas!on wbEekliio loader 

origiial oad the abridged editimB*--can waundeiotend^^ {PSmMO' 

which strikes oat Charlotte Gntndison’s views on* the smof 'lraie* 

bund for a superior woman. A^esrtain Lord D.Iumi been 

to Miss B'vtoBi who, having once ficen the **Maii of xnasii^ i» mom 

than indidbxent to all others. Her friend proflbrs her advice r— > 

*• W<*U, but now I will tell you, without puniahing your curiosity further, 
what U>rd D.*« character is. Uu is os sober a mon ss most of Uks yoeng 
nobility. Ills fbvtime Is great. Is ssnao he nsitbor abounds nor is wanting s 
and that rhus of men, toko iny word for it, an tho best qushded of alL 
others to malia good husbands to women of superior talents. They knesw 
Just enough to admire in her what thoy have not in thmsshsa. If a womsw 
hoaiiriidenueeiioiigh to glvt) eonsrqiioice to such a one bofbre folfcar audwHl 
Ixshavo as If sbs- thought liim her superior Hi mderstatidlag, she will be able 



The paMdna of BIcharibon's Imd men never carries them 

imiyoad the piedomlBsnoe of egotism and selfishness. 

nori cotisideriug how very much of real dull reading If left 


to make her own will a laor to him ; by the way of * / un/f, sSaU /f ^ 

• If you pieottf my (k*ar, 1 will lio— uMu<l / think ft* But a fool and a wit 
are tiio extreme poitite and iquall'y miinniiageable ; and now teU ine, Baiflet^ 
what can be ymir motive for refusing sneh a man as this ?'** 

Hauxikt.— r wish, my dear; you would not talk to me. of thtieuMih 
1 am rick of thorn uU, Sit Ilaigravu has cured mo — ** 

Mims U.*— ** Vvu fib, niy dear ; but did you ever see Lord D. ?** 

Ua UK iax.— ** No, indeed." 

All this is condensed iuto “ while wo were thus talking,” oloi^ 
with a good deal of flutterings and palpitutiom and heart anoiyri^ 
which to the ahridger might well socm superfiuous. Hut if Sir 
Charles Grandism is not a love stuvy, it is nothing readable. Tho 
interest lies in the love, often the duimiuring love, of two hcroineS|. 
who only represent the entbiisiasin. of the sex for a good man whoa 
they see him sot off with all the attraction uf. circuLmstenoes^ ol 
person, iDind> aud chameter, and tbot ” air of vivacity and intrar* 
pidity,*’ that inielligeuce, than which a sunbeam is not mom. 
pimetraiing.'’ Nv> reader ^ masculine or feminine^ is in love with. 
Sir CharieH'— that must, we think, have been always out* ol. 
question; but the passion which luiimates the perfoimars 
the scene * is delineated with knowledge and insight. 
the femalo heart. It was the one speciaLity on* w 
Bichardson piqued himself— bis great qualification fur his 
hki life-long study. At thirteen years old he was, he tells i ^ 
confidant of all the superior young women of his acquAutanesY 
wrfkie their letters for them, understood when Aiwr was foii| 
aud the chider or ropulser was overflowing with atlbeiion and i 
dreading to be taken at lies word, and coiud satisfy the roqv 
ments of tondeniess wliich could not tell him wind to writer but ^ 
** (her heart on her lips) you cannuot writo too kindly." Wo 
havci uot lUchordson, thoreforo, if too short work is made of the 
trepidattons, hopes, tears, suspenee, pique, freifulness, devotion,, 
and perpetual struggles aud selr'-quostionin^^ of the virtuous femalo 
busom torn botweeu self-respect and passion founded ou estoom. 

No abridgment con meud the mamiers of the book ; rather it 
brings out more prominently their fiamaJiry, the bowings, parad- 
ings, and endless civilities. ^ This defect, duo iu part to wont of 
acqu4iiutance with the fashionable world in which ho placed hfa 
characturs. was ono grouud for the violent irritation which Ilomoo' 
Walpole snows ngiiinst Itichordson — auinitatiou which culminates 
when bo finds the pAris world full of his praisoH, and supplementing 
their own dulnesa (as couipiu'cd to oldiiuics) with that oftha 
popular lOnglish novelist whose fame he cannot get away from* 
But even Kichardson's wannest admirers have to make allowoocos on 
this scorn. Mrs. Delany m;counts for tho want of fine breeding 
diis having token a bad model. “ Don commends Miss Mulso’s (after- 
wards Mrs. Chnpoue) letters, but she docs not so well like the 
young woman ; that is, she admires hor sense and ingenuity, but 
thinks lier only second rate as to ptdiUmss of m/mwaix, and that 
Richardson's high admiration of her bos made him take her os ’d 
model lot his genteel charnetcis; and tiiat is the reason they nro 
nU so really polished as ho ^inks them to be." We are uot 
sure, however, that these questionable htgh-polito manners whidi 
never could have existed amoug buinaii l;^ings do uot help Richard- 
son's chai’Actcrs to that permanent niche in our memory which they 
uudoubledly hold when an ucquiiiuinnce with them is farmed 
under the requisite conditions. Whatever else they asb^ they nib 
rceliUes with the author. If the render starts with sympatliies in 
accord with him, aud patience to follow his lead, be can no more 
forget Sir Clnirlcx or Sir Hargrave, or Duclo Selby, or the revered 
gn^mama, or Harriet, or Lady (J., than he can his own 
unoleiy aud imuts, and cuusins, however keenly nlivo he may be to 
their imperfections. The stuiy is uot So powerful us 6Y«rrnw», 
but its characters liave tlie samo limpet grasp. But thoso 
nocussaiy couifitions grow mi-or as the years pass by. The book- 
shelvos to which boys and girls have access cuose to hold original 
ten-volume editions, or chuiieo numbers of tho jSovelist's Miiga-^ 
sioe^ clothed in that forbidding brown leatlier in which Goorgo 
Bliot invests the Sunday books of the last century, which always 
oponad at uue place," but whicli, once optinud on Sir CItmies 
UrostdUm by a suillciently large and patient curiosity, disoovered. 
a new and quaint world where rouianoe and formality, violent 
wroujg and fttstldious scruple, seemed to diiido lifelietwecn them. 
Tho inroad of new stories and cheap literature with smart oataides 
elbows these veiicrablu relics out of their sutig aud secret comers. 
They have had tlicix day of popularity, and extemcil r«*stini- 
blaiico to tlicir newer rivals wiU scsriwly bring it back again. 
And yet the thanks of tho public ore due to the publisher for his 
attempt. If we qusanrel with obxldguiants, we admit 
possibility of reproducing the entire w(^ mid the. abn 
impoesibuity of sattsfying our taSte and jud^ent 
of a task atoneedelic 0 t»,diffictthv find irksome s 
also that mray ^^flceomaaUtemftby tbet 
long eoongh, and leaves nothing to 
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room for rolics ; it is only gams which ftU a little spaco that 
hut from age to a^ Colossal labours of all kinds but the teiy 
highest hare to give place to newer feats of giant enterprise i 
their authon must bo contented, if they would be known to 
posterity at all^ to be represented incoinpletei aad by specimens 
more or less fragmentaiy. 


CAMPBKLVS TRANSLATION OP SOPHOCLKS.* 

I N translations from the ancient classical poets success naturally 
depends upon nicely balanced proportions of scholarship and 
poetic talent. We could name some who possess the latter gift 
but have provdti themselves more or less undt to reproduce the 
{jjmt masterpieces of ancient poetry, simply because their educa- 
tion bad not included initiation in construing according to tbo 
rules of syntax ; aud the bald and barren rtuults of attempt- 
ing to turn Creek or Latin poets into English without poetical 
taste or cultivation are equally deplorable. As examples of trans- 
lations winch are the offspring of the harmonious union of 
both qualiticatioDs, we might mention Coningtou’a Ailueid or 
Horace, Calveriev’s Theocritus, and two or three oilier notable 
perforiuaiices within the last ten vears, amongst which we shcntld 
rank, though its clniiiis to scholarship are more solid tlum 
ostentatious, the late Lord Derby’s Hind. Dut would it be so eas^ 
to point out a version of either of the Greek dramatists which is 
admitted by the agreeinont of competent judges to bo of this 
character P Mr. Plninptre's Sophocles was certainly not such a 
version at its first issue, though we admit that in its revised and 
, improved form its not inn^quent faults of trim^lation arc 
ok translator is complaiHAnt enough to attempt 

^'he proof of his poetic gifts by affording readers a cLoico of rhyme 
unrhynie in the choruses, which arc turuod oiio way in the 



dowaavo now, however, n .new translator of Sophocles, whoso 
fiillifications may be estimated by the manner in which ho has 
iscomplished well nigh one-lmlf ot* his projected task. Professor 
lampbell of St. Andrews publishcui at the close 0L1871, or the 
ieguining of 1872, the first voUimo of a commentary on Sophocles, 
the valuablo foaturcs of which wo were compelled by the press of 
other classical subjects reluctantly to defer noticing until the 
('.ompletion of the whole w'ork. It may suttice t4) say hero that in 
that commentniT the exi^gesia of the text is ably and consdentiously 
performed, whilst aWndant evidence is giv''n in the introduction, 
prolegomena, and foot-notes, that tho l*rofc.>sor has brought to 
near upon his Sophocles a large amount of familiarity with 
modem us well as with ancient poetiy aud literature ; so much so 
that pleasant comparisons of old an<i new ** ore a noteworthy 
speciality of the edition. After a brief iiitorv^, however, be has 
now folliiwed U|# iiis commentary by an essay in tranfllation. Not 
indeed that, except in the case of the Antiyxnief he goes over tho 
same ground again. Tho tragic tale of (Kdipus formed the matter of 
tho first volume of his Greek text and notes. Fora first taste of his 
poetic powers applied to translation ho oiFers, in happy cotijujif:tion, 
three ISophocleau heroines, Antigone, Elcctrn, and (by taking license 
to substitutn tlio name of the. cdiicf character iu the Travkinun for 
the gentile name of the Chorus) Deianira, or tho death of Hercules. 
The juxtaposition of names oh tho title-page ia atimetive, and 
those who take up this iustaliiient of tlie latest Sophofdes in 
Eitglisli will find the promise not belied. Comiuendabiy free from 
introductory prefnee.^, and from confusing notes to explain why 
this or that interpretation is pri'ferred or rejected, this verHiou 
represents a practised commeiitabir’a wcU-conaidered transcript. 
More4>vor, it is a rendering which, whilst literal enough to piuiui 
tho Greek text for the warranty of every line of tlie English, 
nevertheless reads as smoothly as if it woro an original work 
composed by one who was familiar with the best imbeds of his 
country's dramatic literature. Tliis is ominehtly tho case witli 
the dramatic blank verse which represents tbo iambU'S, or larger 
portion of each play. Hut it is conspicuous, too, in the manage- 
ment of the choral odes, whic.h, mostly iu rhymed lyric measures, 
reproduce gracefully and etfectivoly tho bnlliant strains of tho 
^phoclean l^re. And the impression left upon our minds after a 
stnet coniporisott of any one of these Englished choru-ses with the 
Greek origiiuU is, generally (q)enking, this — that no thought, imd 
almost no word, certainly no weighty word, of tho ancient mnstfT, 
is loft without its equivalent in Mr. Campbell's copy, and that the 
English reader is put as nearly iu the place of an Athenian listener 
ana spectator as a fellow-feeling between the poet utid his trans- 
lator, and a conscientious ideal of translation, cun compass. 

Amidst such a choice of fine choruses as those three plays offur, 
.it would be puzxling to select Ibe very best in order to exhibit the 
justice done to the Greek text by its translah^r. But the very first 
strophe of tbo first chorus in tho AtUiyime may sulfice (AfUig. 100 
foil, dicricr deXiiMci^ ir.r.X.) 

O fiiircst beam 

*l*hat ever gilded Tbebi**s towers with light ! 

K Thou earnest to our waiting sight, 




Kye of the Golden Dny, 

What time tbs Sun-Gcxl glanced on Dircs’s stream, 


V What time the Sun-ticxi glanced 
•imrDyes'^, . And spurred to faster tiight 

rf ^ 


- if : AuitMtu^ JSieeira, Deianira. TranHlatiscl 

1 Lewis CanmUll, M.A., LL.I>., ProfeHsor of Greek 

‘^y » «.Jrewii Edinbttivh and London: William Black- 


' The Aigive on his headlong wsy« 

He rose in proud array. 

With snow-white panoply on eagle wing^ 

Rttln to our land to bring 
In Polynices' dubious causo oddicssed, 

With many a shield aud many a create 
Bhrilling snarp menaoe from nil breast. 

Then stooped above the domes, 

With lust of carnage fired. 

And, baring teeth of serried spears. 

Yawned wido around tho gates that guard our homes, 

Bui went, or e’er his hungry chaps had tired 
On Theban fiesh, or e’er the Fire^od fierce^ 

Seizing our sacr^ town, 

Had smirched and rent her battlemented crown. 

Hero and there it may be said that the chief exmssions and ^ 
iniogefi of tbo Greek have been, so to speak, shuroed, so as to 
form somowbat now combinations and colloca^ns, but the result 
of tho whole representation is to enhance the spirit and life of the 
copy, without any apprecdablo sacrifice of the original effect. Tho 
lost lines quoted admirably realize the very personlflcatioiu and 
poetic objects which Sophoides first conceived and gave birth to 
m wrapt poetic vision. Tho remainder of the same chorus^ is 
(H^iially well done, and so is the third chorus in this ploy, in which 
occurs the comparison of troubles accumulating upon a doomed 
family with “ tho briny surge” — 

That Throniun tempoats urge, 

The big wave ever gathering more and more^ 

Ruiim oVr tho darkni*ss of the deep, 

And with aJhsvarcliing swoop 

Dprolls the stunn-heap’d tangle on the shores 

W^hilo clilf to beaten cliff rt^unds with sullen roar. 


AVu are not sure tlial Mr. Campbell’s verrion of the chorus which 
exalts the versatility of man's genius (woXXd ru a.r.X. 

332-83 Antif/.) IS so great a success, not simply because it is 
unrhymed, and so an exception to his general riue, but because it 
is wrought into a too uniform series of long lines, which do not 
rosemblo the metrical form imd spirit of too original. We like 
Mr. Pliimptro's rhymed stauzos better here. It is, however, with 
a right instinct that the translator has sought to give varl?ty to 
bis choral metres, and has avoided any predominant type. 'J'hat 
one which prociMlcs tho climax ot the Antigme and tue burying 
alive of its heroine (frXn leni Aaraac, r.rX 945, &c.) is very dia- % 
tinct, and leaves a dilferent remembrance from the short and 
beautiful chorus a little before it, w'hich has resistless love for ita 
theme. Tho ouly fault to be found with this is that it does not 
to our apprcihension give any equivalent for the variously read 
and explained line, be in Kriifiaat 

But, not to dilate on the choruses, and to pass with a jump- 
to the Trav/ihiiffj or, as it is hero colled, Deianira, we wifl 
ebnost) from among the many spirited and eficct.)ve bits of lyric, 
translation which it contains a stave or two of tho chorus which 
coiiiniemorates the em^oiinter between the rivor-god Achclniis 
aud Hercules, os suitors tor tbo trembling Deianira:— 

One was n fixer bold, 

I lorn-crowned with tramp fourfold, 

Bull Aehelous from the isles o' tbo nioir : 
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doubt tho epithet 90 uudentood is hlffbly poetic, 
not, that we are aware of, any authonty for auch inter^tiitiou f 
whereas thore is ground for accepting the simpler theoi^ that 
u a synonym of the epic yrtfidititrav, which the scholiast 
prcwunds, and which Hermann and ISllendts approve, ifoth 
theft take it to imply a high siiuntiou, and it is in tbb sense that 
Ur. riumpire has translated 

She wcfps and woopa, plnce Uni she left her home. 

Where all the winda awt-ep wildly. 

If we turn to tho more everyday level of tho spcedies and dia- 
logue of those plays, couched for the most part iu iambics in the 
original, no little emit will be found duo to Mr. Campbell for 
the skill and clear wit with which ho has perceived the mind of 
Sophocles, and brightened particular hits of detail so as to relievo 
them of that air or maltor-nf-fact which would cling to them in the 
hands of a perfunctory translator. It is hero that his labour and 
pains ns a commentator stand him in great stead. Wo will take a 
conplo of lines from tho first speech of the watchman in reference 
to tho insubordinate act of Antigone, lake his fellows in Greek 
tragedVf he heats long about tho hush, and is candul to toase hU 
wrathful and imperious listener by irrelevant descriptions of his 
own mental processes. Here is a sample : — 

WoXXdc ytlp itrxoy tfifiovrifwv kinmaatiQ 

iiioXi kvkX&v iftaurbv iig th'riirrpopqr.— TV. 225*6. 

Mr. (^ampbell catches the spirit and life of the Greek words, and 
not mei'cly their verbal force and oqui valent in his English 

JVly thoughti 

CriM ** bait unto ms cvim* us 1 catnob 
Ami wheeled me to returii. 
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A little further on iti the same play occurs a wrangle in monostichs 
between Creon and this same watchman, in one. part of which 
they play, after ii dramatic fashion, upon a particular word, SoKtlv^ 
The watchman says: — 

v) lit ooKU yt Kal yptv^ii 

And Creon answers : — 

v7tv ri)v So^nr, 

Hero is Mr. CampbelVs rendering:-^ 

W ATC'JiM. I*ity so dear a iiiiuu should cltarfy err ! 

Ci:i:oN. Glozc now on ctevrneet, ilut unhisii ye show 
The doer, without ghwing ye Hhidl t«‘U, 

Crsveu advaiitiigv worWeth clearly haiic. 

Wo cannot, however, commend this general fidelity to the spirit as 
well ns tho letter of Sophocles without making a reservation os to 
one or two places where tho out-slipping of a word or two appears 
to blunt tho edgo of tho translation. Tho iustonco which most 
feadily occura to us is where Antigone, at tho end of one of her 
spoechoM, insinuates that Creon is not compoteut to decide the 
question of tho wisdom or folly of her disobedience. Sho soys : — 

9oi b* ti TfuKd vvv fLCipa dpSura Tvyx*iv(n»^ 

ri fUipip lititpiav v^XurKdi'w.— 469'-70. 

In tho second of these lines (rxctViv n serves to qualify the rudo- 
noss of Antigone's imputation, and interpast^s Itself helwTcti a 
broad hint and a dowm-ight ** You’re nnolher." In Ellemit it is 
given a.s equivalent to ^^quodam modo.’* lly stilling this qualifi- 
cation of the words pwpip puipiav^ the trimslator makes tho retort 
of the horoiiie a trifle unmaidenly, «.y. : — 

And if thou tbiiik’at m<* foolUh who act (hu«, 

1 can endure that judgment from a fool. 

Wo have left ouraolves no space to illustrate ono of the chief 
excellences of this translation, the skill and ox)liorence nod good 
general effect of the descriptiTe passage.^) and speeches as wholes. 
Ilad we been able to do so, we could have quoted without 
fear of controversy the speech in which Tiresius (AtUit;, 998- 
1012) details the unfavourable results of his divining processes, 
ns rendered into English with a dignity befitting tho subject, 
and decidedly above tbe level prose of ordinary iambic lines. 
Or we might have cited the wonderful description of the fabri- 
cated dkatn of Orestes in a chariot*nice at Delphi, from the 
side by side with Lord Lytion’s version of the 
Mr. Campbell's rendering will be found quite os 
*nuclf more faithful. In tho Trachiniis, Deionira's 
she has despatched the poisoned gaimeut, and 
" the tortures to which it reduced his hero sire, 
in description ; and we could not wish to 
from tbe version which he has given 
manim, is not altogether so attractive 
the pathos with which tho stories of 
ated Sophocles, ore instinct, will 
n more i^en and admirers than 
» stones and their treatment by 
re become more generally familiar 
**^n Collins’s sketch of Sopho- 
Anebtni Clasnc$ for BnyU^K 
— Bt and clever introduction 
» of the Sophoclean drama, 
I, throwh the Greek text, 
^ ‘fr* Oampbell’a vertions 
^in English. 

\ 




IJfNOCKOT.* . 

H ad an unknown author written this story of the yoiutf lite 
whose portrait has so long stared at ns foom^aH the Jfoaw 
inga of I.<o&don, we should havo thought it an earnest of Jbf^ 
success, if not itself up to tho mark. But as the work of Aua. 
Ollphsnt it demands a higher coiunderation, and deserves n 
more severe judgment. Oliphant has long been one of ouv 
fovourite authors, and we have gladly welcomed her books as in 
their degree literary treasures amongst the flood of rubbish which 
silly women and enterprising publishers pour out with audi 
cynical persistency on the wond. Vfe expected that she would 
always give us true art and honest painst^iug labour, and that 
dbe would never let herself be led astray from tbe higher olgecta 
of her craft by the baneful temptetifm of immediate success. We 
counted ber as almost a younger George Eliot in her way; and 
we creitited her with something of tho same charm as that which 
gave the author of TFtres g/iti DaughUr^ her Bupromucy among 
the more purely feminine writers. Wo believed in her; and we 
hoped as much as we believed. But she has disappointed^ tia. 
That temptation of immediate success, and striking wnilo the iron 
is hot, which has ruiuod so many, has hod its evu influence ovmr 
her ; and one by one her books have got weaker, more weary, 
more hurried, nritil now we have come to her latest, Innoeenig 
which is os far below the worth of May as May itself was below 
Mrs. Oliphaut’s possibilities. 

LmoirtU is perhaps more a character novel than a story of 
circumstances, in spite of its two sensational episodes of a quail- 
murder and the trial for her life of a bcautifaJ young lady; 

Mrs. Gliphant 8 forte has ever been in character, is I 
rally lifelike, uud always dkitinct, and haa ber typ^^ 
defined in her own mind. Not even Mr. TroUgi^ 

BurptiHsos her in tho portraiture of those good 
people who till up tho |(rt>ater part of the canva 
life. Such a woman, for instance, as Mrs. E 
before us. A good mother and an amiable frietl 
I dulous with resport to the morals of her sons as I 
virtuous lady of middle age who thiuks sho bos fat) 

I wickedness of huniiiu life whereof her dear boya know i 
i while ill point of fact it is she who has simply glanced 
1 surface, and they who have gone down to tho dregs— who does ] 

‘ count such a ono among his friends i* and what yonng man I 
not a Mrs. Knstwood of his fiwii, for whom ho feels that cnriouii^ 
mixture of manly admiration and filial tenderness wluch it Is cma 
of tbe proBcriptivo rights of tlio mature siren to excite P Unable 
to rise to the higher level of true nobility, and just as unabk to 
sink to ignobility, facile in manner, self-willed in fact, fond of her 
children" and glad to sacrifico herself for them, but worldly to a 
certain common-sense extent, and by no means self-sacrificing to 
the point of abjectness, fdie is tbe living typo of the ordinary English 
mother and gentlewoman. There are hundreds of Mrs. E^tw^s, 
but few Mrs. Oliphunts to present them with such delicate truth 
and careful minuteness. Nelly Eiutwood, too, is a cbamiiog 
study, the very perfection of a bright, healthy, natural young 
liingjish girl, who loves her mother dearly and yet is as saucy on 
occasions as she is atlcctionato always; who quarrels with her 
bruthera and snubs them w’hcn they are iropertiueut, as all right- 
minded sisters do : and who specially doubts niid dislikoB her 





Of Innocent herself wc havo not \ery much good to say on the 
8wte of ai‘ti»lic meril or likeness to life, though tho idea of her 
character has its own merit ; with Frederick Eastwood, handsome, 
molaocholy, like Cliiirles 1 ., looking, said the Ladies, ** as if some- 
thing would happen, to him," a bypocrito and thorough-paced 
scamp, we have very much fault to find. The Battys, father and 
daughter, aro coarsely drawn, and 'Manda " is ospecially exag- 
gerated ; and if young Molyneux is less vile than £VedericK, he la 
quite as disagreeable, and betrays tho subtle Antagonism of sex 
which Mrs. Oliphant has .allowed to appear more than once in tho 
present work. 

Innocent is rightly named, according to the Northern meaning 
of the word. At sixteen bhe has the brain of a child of six. and 
barely escapes qualification for Earlswood. She is as muCu an 
idiot AS is possible to a creature who can talk and walk and feed 
itself like other people, who does not set the house on fire, nor 
tear up its clothes, nor moke a noise to itself liko a chattering ape, 
and who can give an intelligent monosyllabic answer to a plain 
question. Sho lives in a fog and sees everything dimly. People 
come and go about her like the shadows m a dream, and she sits 
still and wonders what they mean, and why they aro all talking 
and laughing, and what they would have her say or do ; and oh I 
if they would only leave her alone ! Nothing impresses her, 
nothing rouses hor. Sho has but one emotion— love for Frederidr, 
sometimes supplementod by fear when sho is scolded, or runs 
away and loses herself, as happens to her more than once. She 
neither laughs nor talks, neither reads nor works, nor lives other* 
wise than as a staring stuffed rag doll, cleverly wheeled and springed 
— a dumb and stupid Galatea whom even Pygmalion and Love 
together cannot waken into womauhood of an undentaiHling kind. 
Butaheiayetty in peison, and, if upinteresting, is hanuless. ^ 


A Tale of Modern Lilb. lly Mrs. Oliphant 
ths ««Ghrenlel€iof CarUngfoid.*' yvols. London: “ 

It;!- 
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Hn. Esrtwood's nioco, left ftn orpUna kbA aVeolutely 
alono hi and ia takan into the ohoety littlo London liou«»<J 
hold wlib wn^ted douht and laar, roluotanco und rojoioragt Tl?vre" 
had Immu ooma hard hatwoou Mnpw j^Onotwood and hvir 

oato, loiioceni’a nioili«jr« in early days. Plresumablv Mr. Vauoi 
.tlniiuahaiid of the ono, liml made love to sfhe other ; tlieu cut the 
loot in wluch be bad entangled binmelf by Tunning away Tvith tbo 
one he.lUmd beat, leaving ber ibr veboin be carod least to wear 
the willow with aueh graco ne she might command. Mrs. ISaat- 
wood bad bitberto resented the ill done hor, and now ahu wiui 
ramorsoful for the long ostnmgcmeut which had left poor motlier* 
im Innocent in the hands of a bad mon^ until Uie day had come 
when aha wna fatherless as well as motherlossf alone in the world 
but for the aunt whom both father end motliev hud injured. 
Protending to be ill and in need of change and relaxation from bis 
Juiid workeia deck in the Sealing AVax Oltico on the one hand, and 
to be diainteroated in* his offer of sei'vice on the other, Frederick pro- 
poses to go to riaa as escort to his cousin ; but ho lialts at Pari:4, 
whore he founds his time and money in gross dissipation, iind fulls 
into the clutches of one Mr. Batty, a vulgar who first 

joins him in his debaucheries, and then lends him money to take 
him on tol^sa and back to England. At first sight of the young 
man with his Charles I.*s face, Innoceut falls in love with him in 
Ihe half childlike way conddered proper for such a ^^unturar’; 
content to stare at him, to touch him, to sit by him, not un- 
dsfratanding one word in ten of what he savs, and notliing of wliat he 
means. He takes her home, when, bewildered by the journey and 
the novelty of so many faces, and crushed by tlio small, densely 
furnished Eoglish ruuiijs,sho coltappos into more than her ordintuy 
uidiocy. She wakes up a little when Frcdeiick is about to marry the 
ovecMtiful, full-blown, vulgar ^^bmda J 3 atty, but only to wish that 
cted, aulonda wns dead, and to say bhe ought to bo killed. Later in 
roof of his'pH wakes up a little nioro when she thinks she has poisoned 
irhyme in t’weU-nioulded, richly-coloured Hen.’iuality ; and when 
ana anothends, it loaves her quito rational for an idiot, and evi- 
sbed later mi to bo married a second iiuio. klonri while her expo 

takiog Hn«iYc been many and vaiicd, but we are bound to mid njost 
jave no^, and in the ciido of the triul scene alistird. Also wo demur 
QcatiovY appeal to Sir Alexis Longucvillo when Frederick makes 
iplirj to her; and for the poor old gentlemans term of nmrfyrdoiu 
con find no word of sympathy too strong or of incredulity too 
%Teat. 

We ihink Mrs. OUphont attempted too much in this cliuractcr. 
To make an unemotional idiot lutercsting was a task beyond her 
power or that of any other person.^ Had the girl b'cn a roid 
Galatea, iimocunt of evil, ofcunventicnality, of society, of all know- 
ledge, but still a living creature with a heart, she would have h;ul 
some kind of charm. I 3 ut Imiocunt u simple case of nrresled di - 
Telopment, dense and dull and heavy us lead, with as littlo feeling ns 
iuteuif Ifeuce, and seemingly iucapablo of leoiniug. On w'hul has Mrs. 
Olijfihant founded such a cliaracierP For, just as no uuui is nri 
aiwt who cannot draw tJie human figure under his drapery, so no 
aovelist Is a master of his craft who has not n corn^ct physiolo- 
Aicai haois for his characters. Neglect and a lonely life might 
haye dwarfed Innocent’s intellect, and have checked her puwor of 
feeling; they might, in ftvcl,have produced such a case of arrested 
deyelo^ent ns is hero preseuied. Hut then Tnnoceut would have 
alwaye remained idiotic ; and if she had had the brain of a child of 
alx when she was sixteen^ she would not have been much more ad- 
yaticed at eighteen. If it had been only her education and power 
of aelf-expressioD which had been ebeeJeed, she w'ould have been 
looaened nrom the bonds of intellectual dumbiim earlier, and have 
come out into the light of reasonable humanity long before she 
did* We think, too, that Mrs. Oliphant ought eilber to have 
IdUod her or put her into tho {Sisterhood for life. There would 
haye been aouietbing pathetic in the one, and something har- 
monienm In the other. Thcro is nothing of either in the patent 
proqieet of ** Jenny's*’ making her his wife ; and if one’s iuiaglua- 
Hon goes into Uie dettuls of her future as wife, mother, and hnuso 
xniitress, wo oan only feel that Uio author must havo wished to 
punish wo whole sox in tho person of Plantugciiet Eastwood, find 
that i^e means to convey a suhtle hint that any female fool is 
good enough even for the hotter kind of men. 

In the love of Frederick for 'Manda Mrs. Oliphant has essayed 
another difficult task. SJm has attempted to analyse and present 
in a decent form a feeling which is no more nor Itjs than simplB 
gyilmol passion. Granting any amount of tuchiiicul skill in her 
BiaiiipulatiQDi tho subject remains always iiiisavnuiy ; and we wish, 
IbTthe sake of her own literary reputation, the comfort of her 
faadera, and .the nobler interests of her art, that she could have 
gimoaed with the disagreeable Batty episode. But, indeed, Mrs. 
Olmbant is terribly hard upon us poor male sinners. What 
wim liuocent’s veguoly immoral father, old Batty’s want 
rf anyttdug that might serve as tho semblance of a moral sense, 
EMmdk's abomiBimlo hypocrisy and iieiy sensualities, Ernest 
Uoljneux im'd his cowardice, his worldlinss^lothf and tgnoble- 
neas genmlly, we come out from our uuv painter’s hands 
nthST morse, we hmpo, than nature and fact have made us. And 
WB caaiiot accept honest Dick, or ;direct Jenny,” or even 
AivalroiiisjSif Atezis^ or upright John Vane, as sumcient make- 
wejgihts fear ^ue against suoi a formidable array of villany on 
klm other side. 'Four seoundfels are rather ham measure, even 
wlth't 5 aur.ge^ ibllows to balanoo. Is Mrs. Oliphant going over 

enemy^and becoming a ** man-hater,” like meiootisli sisteitF 
” ’^^«e iwi. For,, if she is, bad airt .aiid IsUe .pBnciples together 
iifS, havoc of the work of one of onrnsoitiayowite 

’iiyoix A 


imthoTS--QBe from whott JO wtui sxpscti^ 

promise was gvvph of M tiihe. Xf| licwever^ net i 

thought while the maji end give hemlf test and letenlef 
U wvAy wv ttud her tftber crlUc^ oflffl lnTiB{[ (filODlt. 
various successes in no grudging spirit shdll haim only to J 
her failures; as, indeed, we wonder now how the batid,| 
wrote the CArmiclea of OarHtifjifin'd ooM world 

so hurried, so undigested, and so untrue js Innoeont, 


AMKBIlCAN HTJBRATUBB. ^ 

T he third volume of the United States Census* dealt gSBo- 
rally with Wealth and Industi^,” It shows that the total 
estlimitcil properly of the Union has increased enormously since 
iS6o ; the vidiiation in that year being sixteen thousand millions^ - 
of dollur.s, wliile ^ 1870 it was thirty thousand. And, as- 
in the formesr yeSr thu United States contained nearly four 
millions of slaven, worth probably some two thousand uullioD^ 
tlie real incrense may bo taken at cent, per cent. It would 
of course have been greater but for tho war. It is true -that a- 
deduciIoTi of criiisiderablo amount might be made for tho public 
debt, or ratJicr for that part of it which is owned abroad ; and that 
II certain portion of tho formal woidth of tho country, under tho 
Jiond of persoiml estate, consisting of moiligages, &c., on real pro- 
perty, is reckoned twice over ; so that the gross amount in either 
and fHApoeially in the latter, is too laige by a sum consider- 
ab)(* in itself, though forming but a small fraction of tho whole. : . 
HuL uevertholoss we may take tho normal rate of incTcase to be 
that above stated — i.e., that tho wealth of the countiy as a whole 
dciubJcs itself in ten years. Tn tlio first place, tho increase between 
1 8^0 and i860 was giu^atcr than this. Hecondly, though there 
arc heavy deductions to bo made on tho grounds just stated, there 
are ai.so idlowancos to bo miule for the effects of war, which would 
more than connterbalmico thorn. The property of the Sguthom 
Staton ought, according to precedent, to have incre.'isod almost os 
rapidly ai that of the Union at large; less rapidly than that 
of tho Nurth-Wo*?teru States, but faster than that of tho agricul- 
tural States of the East But tho South lias not only not gainod, 
but has lost enormously; lost far moro than can be ascribed to 
the mere formiil cbang») mado by the fact that her labourers are 
n«i lunger reckoned ns part of her personal estate.” For example, 
Aliib.imu is worth Iwo-fiftliH uf her valuation in 1 860 ; and thoi 
assessment of ixer real estate — always far ]e.ss than tlial ” triio 
value ’* which we havo Itdieu ns the basis of these comparisons — 
has fulW from 1 55,000,000 dollars to 1 1 5,000,000 dollars. The 
total vnliiation of Georgia hiis fallen in the ratio of ihirtcon to five 
and a quarter; the itMsessment of li»*r real estate from nine to 
seven. Luuisiiiiia has lust very nearly oue-lndf of her *Hnio 
value/’ and onti-Koveutli of her ri'rtl ” as-sessment. South Caru- 
liaa ha.s lost in round numbers 345 millions out of 545 ; Missis- 
siiqii two-thirds uf n tutid valuation of si.\ hundred niiihoiis. This 
h.nvoc cannot, as wo have said, be accounted for by the mere 
omnneiputiou of tbo slaves, nor by thu ruthless devastation wroimht 
by thu invaders. Tbo latter would havo been far moro than 
repaired between 1865 and 1870, and tbo former would have 
been eurifinod to a loss of suiiie five hundred dollars per head of the 
coloured population; and, bnd order and solf-govornment been 
left to tho (States, iho orJinnry rate of production during these 
live years would have recovered tJio best part even of this 
nomiuid los.<a. Tho actual figures testify to the misgovernmont 
and uppre.sriion they havo Huffored; to tho utter di^orgauixa- 
tion of industry, the repression of ISiutthem enoi^os by ti 
vexatious and harassing tariff^ tho absolute demoralization of 
tho negro, and the conaoqueut inability of a people weakened 
by thu hv'fs of a large proportlun of tho fiower of its manhood 'to 
make head against the iirtificml diBCourogomeut steadily iiiffieted 
on it These statistics aro tho conclusive answer, suj^ied fay 
Northern officials, to the allegation so often repeated by JNortbem 
parlKsans in this country that tlio Hr>uth is not suffi^ng; that 
though tho planters have been impoverished and the gr^t estates 
brtikeu up, cultivation is as extensive and as prosperou s and 

thu losses of the rich wore than ooVnpcnsated.by the ^ 

and tho middle classes. What recovery the- ^ 

those Border Status which (except Virginia) wc 
tlio war ; aud the appc*aranco of goneral prospori 
gross iigura is due solely to the extrsbrdu 
think the inflated and unreal, commercial na^ 
of the North and West, especially tko latteiRi^ 

We remarked some time ago on .4 
men t. of tho bulky volumes ol the .Co 
8tatifltii:a of townships and oountMA- 
give only the geneim.xdbiilts,. 
rule, descend to lower divisia 
Compendium of the Census f 
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